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GOOD  RURAL  BOOKS. 


FIELD    SPORTS. 

FRANK   FORESTER'S    FIELD    SPORTS. 
Emlpraclng  the  Game  of  North  America,  Uphuid  Shoot- 
ing, Bay  Shooting.  "Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness,  Forest, 
,'  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot- 
ing, etc.    ISth  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.    Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  FISH  AND  FISEING. 
100  engravings.  Embracing  afull  illustriited  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
ing; Slioal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  Kiver 
Fishing  ;  'rroUing,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  53-50. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 
For  Toung  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fisliing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  liandling  Uie  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Kod.  Art  of  Sliooting  on  the  Wing.  Tlie  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  Tlie  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     River,  Lake,  and   Sea  Fisliing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  AMERICAN    GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Januabt.  Caribou  or  American  Keindeer.— Febrtjabt. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— Maech.  Mallard  and  Wid- 
geon.—Apeil.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Base.— Mat. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
T7lt.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.- August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer.  —  Septembee.  Teal.  —  Octobee. 
Quail.  Bittern.  — November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— Decembee.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.    New  edition.    Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Huti^hinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  thsit 
relates  to  tlie  Breeditig,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH   LOADER. 

By  Gloaw.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 
Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.    By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 
Or,  Toung  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Ilifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.7.5. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND   SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.        Post-paid,  $1, 

PRACTICAL    TROUT    CULTURE. 
By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer- 
Bcy,    Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requifiite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.         Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AG-RICULTURE. 

WOODWASD'S  OBAPEEIES  AND  HOETI- 
CULTUBAL   BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing:  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green- 
liouses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc., -witli  the  va- 
rious modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JA gnus'  MANUAL  OF  THE  OABDEN,  FABM, 

AND  BABN-  YABD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers, 

all  Field  Crops.  Del  alls  oi  Farm  "NVori;  and  Rearing  Domestic 

Animals.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 
YOUNG  FABMEB'S  MANUAL. 
Vol.  I,    The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  witli  Practical  Di- 
rfections  for  biyjng  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  IJuildings,  Fences. 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per- 
forming Farm  Operations.    Illustrated. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  lull  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing.  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.    Illustrated. 

Price,  Post-paid,  per  set,  (2  vols.),  $3,50. 

WILLABD'SPBA  CTICAL  DAIB  YEUSBANDB  Y. 
A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu- 
facture into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Jfode  of  Organi- 
zation of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.   By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


PBACTICAL  BUTTEB  BOOK. 
A  complete  treatise  ou  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  tlie  selection,  feeding,  and  nianage- 
ment  of  stock  for  butter  dairying—with  plan.^  foi'  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE' SPBACTIQAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Uearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.    By  William  M.  Lewis.    Contains 
full  descriptive  Details  of  tlie  art  of  Caponizing,  with  descrip- 
tion of  the  implements  used  for  the  purpose- 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

BANDALL'S    PBACTICAL    SHEPHEBD. 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illustrations.    By  Hem  y  S.  Randall, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,"  "Fine- 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,"  etc.,  etc.    I'imo.,  452  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSMANN'S   GBAPES  AND    WINE. 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.     By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

TODD'S  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CULTVBIST. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND    SHADE    TREES 
For    Planting     Parks,     Gardens,     Cemeteries,     Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid.  $1.50. 

FULLEB'S  FOREST    TBEE    CULTUBIST. 
The  Cultiv.ation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  aud  for  Profit.    Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50.  ■_ 

OPEN  AIB    OBAPE    CXJZTUBB. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture 
of  the  Vine.    By  .Toliu  Phin.    Illustrated.    Post-paid,  $l-.50. 

THE    THOMERY   SYSTEM    OF    GBAPE 

CULTUBE. 
From  the  French,  by  M.  Du  Breuil.    Illustrated.    Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine  upon  TrelllseB  in  Northern  and  Central 
France,  according  to  the  New  Methods  in  use  at  Thomery, 
etc.  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers,  50  cts. 

MANUAL    OF  FLAX    CULTUBE. 

Post-paid.  95  cents, 

HOW    TO   GET  A   FARM,   AND    WHERE  TO 

FIND    ONE. 

Showing  that  homesteads  m.iy  be  had  by  tliose  desirous  of 

securing  them,  with  the  public  law  on  the  subject  of  fiee 

homes,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 
A  practical  experience,  sliowing  how  a  very  siimll  farm 
may  be  made  to  keepavery  large  family.    Post-p:iid,  $1.50. 

OUR   FARM    01   FOUR   ACRE^ 
and  the  Money  we  made  by  it.    Extra  fine  edition.    Cloth. 
Black  and  Gold.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE    HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 
By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Alwsiys  nn 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  liorse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ- 
ing pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 
Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri- 
can and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  witliout  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  ISOG.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 
Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  iiU 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
ofl86S,  anda  full  record  of  the  performance?  of  3869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace's 
American  Stud  Book.  Koyal  octavo.  Post-pairi,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE    PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.    By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  1  Perplan  duai-Potasli. 

ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  and  choice 
of  a  Fertilizer  OF  ALfViOST  ANY  DE- 
SIRED STRENGTH  in  Ammonia, 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash,  at 
prices  EVEN  LOWER  than  those 
current  in  France  and  Germany,  as 
quoted  by  Prof.  Vilie  and  Prof. 
Goessman. 

Circulars  mailed  iree  containing  formulas  lor  "Prof. 
Vi  He's  Complete  Pel  tillici"— manures  lor  Special 
Crops.  Exhaustion,  per  acre,  ol  Ammonia,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash,  b}'  leading  crops.  Baru-yard  Manure, 
Chemicals  and  Peruvian  Guano  compared. 

See  advertisement  carreut  Ko.  Am.  Agricnlturist.  on  p.  SI. 
CHARLES  T.  aiAPES,    158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES,  tURRAMS,  &c. 
SMALIi    FRUITS. 

HOW  TO  HAISE  THEM  FOE  HOME  USE  and  MARKET. 
P1.A1VTS    FOR    SALE. 
Send  for  circular.    Address 

E.    P.    ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 

PREMIUM  (HESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHtKE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICK.MAX,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fanc.v  poultry.   Send  stamp  lor  circular  and  price  list. 

For  Ssile  al  Fleet woo«l  StocK  Farm, 
near  Frankl'Oft,  Ky..  Tlioroufirhbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 


Cattle,  &c.    Addres 


frhbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
J.   W.  HUNT  P.EYNOLDS. 


J4;iie:<il<>ii  i^Eorris,  ilI.U.,  "f embank," 
•    near   West  Cliester.   Pa.,  iu-eeder  of  Devons,  South- 
doivnfi  and  Berk.^hire\.    .May  be  seen  on  'lliursdays. 

SICND   TEN   CENTS   for   "How  to  make  Poultry 
Pay  Stimmer  and  Winter."    No  HumiIhik-    *i  ly  it. 
W.M.  B.  WOMIELLV,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

f^AME  FOWl>.    Retl  Irisli  Sellers, 

^-W  and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  and  shipnc'l  bv  J,  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Liinerick,  Ireland,  "iii- 
ni-r  ot  Guld  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  \  ork  ;  also  Thor- 
onghhred  Hounds.  BeaL'les.  and  ofhrr  Do^s.  .1.  c.  C  can 
likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  fnrclienis, 
having  had  long  and  large  e.\'|»eiience  in  iheni. 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO. 

"Water  i  aised  to  any  height  and 
distance  hy 

COMFRESSEB  AIR. 

The  best  and  niosl.  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Piiee  List,  address 


HARTFORD  PTJMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

¥i^    O    R     Ci    I*'    *« 
For  your    "O  A  X>  1\TC!  " '"'oi'^'""'^  "o'''- 
Centennial  J;  iV-TliTXo.  Medal  awarded, 
h f„,.  ,...^„.„„,.e  to  EMPIRE  PORTABLE 


,.16 

Send  3c.  stamp  for  ca 
FOP.GE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


BOOKWALTER   EiVGIlNE. 

Compact,  Suhstantial,  Economical,  and 
Easilv  managed.  (jJnarantc^ed  to  work 
well  and  give  fnll  power  claimed.  Ji)n- 
gme  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
&o\crnor.  Pnmp,  &c.,  (and  boxingj,  at 
the  low  price  ol 
3      Horst-Powcr $353.00 

^H     "■  "      3iia.5(» 

Ij:^^  Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springlleld.  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   So   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

01    109  Liberty  St.,  ^ew  Vork  City. 


BRAOFORDMILLGO. 

touccessors  to  Jas.  liradford  &  Co. 
MANUF.ArTUHERS  OP 

Freach.  Buhr  MillstoneSi 

Portable  Corn  &  Floitr  Mills, 

Stnut  Machines,  efc. 

\]  0,  dcaliirs  in  Bolting  Cloth3  and 

GciitTiil  Mill  Furnishing. 

a  Office  &  Factory,158  W.  2d  St. 

^,^^_,  _„  _         J  R  Sicw;irc,/'rt,i,  W.n.D;inlap,5(C. 

(ET^PRICii^-JLISTS  SENT  DM-  APPLICATION 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  CREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  FEW    PIAUO. 

An  eiesaut  New,  Sfluare  Grand  Avion  Piano.    'tH 

Octaves,  Uosewood.   Four   rioniid   Corners.   F.xlra    Curved 
Legs.  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.    Tlic  IJ.st  Price  of 
this  elesant   instrument    Is   ?8">0.  but    It  will  be  sold  at  It 
very  lar^e  discount  for  cnsfa* 
Address        GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  26  Broad  St.,  New  Torki 


Vlt^J^BfcAt*    Af    <lA^^<'.«'i    *    ^    *■**    *** 


■^^M*!  f■^1l^^/■■^■rt  11  i-i.'^U^rt 
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FOK  xns: 


Farai,  Garden,  and  Household. 


"Agriculture  ia  tho  most  Healthful, the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employmoni  of  Man,"— WisaiNOTos. 


VOLUME  THIRTY-SIX FOR  THE  YEAR  187T. 
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B^~  The  stars  {*)  in  (IiefoUoio- 
ing  Index  show  w/iere  engi'avings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle,  Insects, 
Manures,  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.,  iviU 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
getwal  heads. 


Agricnltural  Congress.  Natlonal,325 
—Experiment  Stations. -19  —Ex- 
periment Station,  New^  Conn.,  32S 
—Fairs.  Gambling  at.  194  — Pro- 
dace,  Export  of,  '^Sl— Society,  N. 
J.  State.  87— Society,  N.Y.  State,  86 

Agriculture,  Connecticut 49 

Agriculture,  How  it  Is  Encouraged, 

Air  Compresaora S94 

Air,  Lot  us  Moisten 473 

Alfalfa   la   Colorado,  To  make   a 

Pasture  of.  289 

Alfalfa  in  Tcsas 243 

Alpacas,  A  Flock  of *..  41 

Among  the  Farmers,ll-54-94-134-174 

-2I4-254-294-334-S74-422-4G2 

Among  the  Youngsters 145 

Animal  Portraiture  , 98 

Animals,  Feeding  Large  or  Small, 

427— Treatment  of  Fracture  In,  394 

—  With   Broken   Legs,  How  to 

Treat,  339 
Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  Lln- 

nxus.  89 

Answering  by  Numbers 54 

Anthony  Waterer 154 

Apples,  Bitter  Rot  In 75 

Apples  on  Paradise  Stock 143 

Apple-Pomace,  Fertilizing  Value20S 

Apple- Wine 14 

Arboretum,  Arnold 332 

Army  and  Kavy  Journal 416 

Arnold  Arboretum 457 

Art  with  Scissors *..  64 

Artichoke,  Brazilian 235 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem. . .  .8-19-90-142 

Asbestos,  Uses  of 7 

Ashes  and  Salt,  How  to  Apply,  73— 

As   Fertilizers,  369  — For  Apple 

Trees,  163— Leached  and  Unleach- 

ed,  Value  of,  329~Use   of,  433— 

Wood,  89 

Ash-SIf ter.  Simple » .  .433 

Axe,  Post-hole * .  .464 

Axes,  How  they  are  Made *..  16 

B 

Babies  Cry,  Letting 261 

Baby,  Tending 26i 

Bargains 482 

Barley.  Beardless,  289— Export  of, 
194— New  Trade  Kegulatlans,  468- 
Spring  and  Fall,  46— Spring  and 
Winter,  2M 
Barn,  A  Famous  Stone,  214— Basket, 
*  46i— Echo  Farm,  *  878  —  For 
Twcnty-flve  Cows,  Dairy,  »  175— 
Hay,  l-,'2— Leaks  in  a,  427  — Plan,  * 
2o7  —  Flan  of  a  Dairy,  *  425— Plan 
of  Dakota,  *  139— Yards,  Clean 
Out  the,  395 

Bathing 184 

Bean  for  a  Name,  367— Harvesting 
Machine,  S13-393  — Meal,  How  to 
Use,  395 

Bed  Comforters,  Repairing 305 

Bee  Notes  —  Jan.,  *9  ;  Feb.,  49; 
March. "90:  April,'130  ;  May, n69; 
Jnne,  235;  July,  •249;  Aug.,  289; 
Sept.,  329;  Oct.,  395;  Nov.,  417; 
Dec,  483 
Bee  Trees  in  the  Woods,  To  ftnd.273 

Beef  and  Mutton,  Export  of 391 

Beef,  Salting S4 

Berry  Seaspn,  Pt  (ipalRiHon  for.*,173 

Better  Times  have  Come...'. 370 

"Big  Head" 315 

Binding  of  Papers  and  Magazines, 

Home,  265 
Birds  of  the  Southern  United  States 

•121 
Bit  for  Self-Suck'ng  Animal3.129-394 

Blackberries,  Profit  la 1 .  .288 

ilastins  Logs .457 

Blood,  Disease  of  *he 315 

Blue-Grass  not  a  Curse 314 

Blue  .lay,  Steller *..3S3 

Blundering  from  European  Prac- 
tice, 4.% 
Boats,  FktEottom^a(..\.V.\....  S-J 

Boat  for  six  persons. .418 

Boat  House,  How  to  Build  4..*.. 424 


Boats  with  Smooth  sides 314 

Bone  Dust,  How  it  is  Made,  35— Pure 
Ground,  413— Eeductlou  with  Acid 
or  Soda,  314 

Bones  for  Fertilizer 233 

Book,  American  Mechanical  Dic- 
tionary, 7— Aryahirc  nerd  Book, 
Scotch,  355— Botanical  Hand,  35— 
Clydesdale  Stud,  ;M8— of  House- 
hold Management  and  Cookery,  43 
—on  Irrigation,  128- on  Potato 
Pests  129— On  Steam  and  Steam 
Elk.ucs,  217 
Books,  Complete  American  Trap- 
per, 7-CuUivated  Plants.  Their 
Propagation,  263— Diseases  of  Do- 
mestic Poultry,  46— Educational 
and  School,  35— Forest  and  Stream 
Hand-book  for  Eiflemen,  8— 
Fragariculture,  48  — Grape  Cul- 
ture, 7— Home  Building,  168— Illus- 
trated Annual  Register,  48— Land 
and  Game  Birds  of  New  England, 
16S-Llliput  Land,  483— On  Sheep, 
7— Polled  Galloway  Herd,  S5o  — 
Popular  Health  Almanac,  47  — 
Popular  Scientiflc,  85  —  Practi- 
cal .Botany,  7  —  New  Practical 
Window  Gardener,  263  . —  Sani- 
tary Condition  of  Dwellings.  367 
— Sorento  and  Inlaid  Work,  46— 
Swine  Husbandry,  216-286-327— The 
Farm  Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  7— 
The  Lord's  Land,  47— The  Micro- 
scope, 414— Veterinary  Obstetrics; 
8— Woodward's  Drawing  Studies 
and  Alphabets,  287— Learning  the 
Use  of,  103 

Boots,  India  Rubber 455 

Botanic  Garden  and  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, 43 

Botany,  Japanese 75 

Bouquets,  Fashions  in ^.  .3  0 

Boys'  and  CinLs'  Colxjmss. 

A  Adventures  of  a  Basket,  Dog, 
and  Three  Naughty  Boys,  '3S6 
—Amusement  for  Boys,  *106— 
Ant  Lions,  *186  — Aunt  Sue's 
Chats,  •26-67-»107-«147-*18r-22S 
-•267-*  306-*  346-«  3S5-435-*  475— 
Aunt  Sue's  Puzzle-Box,  26-67- 
106-146-186-226-267-  307  -  347-387- 

B  434-174  — Bird  Houses  that  a 
Boy  Can  Make,  *147— Bird,  The 
Pet,  •2;8-Birds,  Feeding  the, 
107— Birds,  Long-Legged,  MS— 

C  Birds,  My  Pet,  187— Cute  but 
Naughty,  345- Cuttle  Fish,  •105 

D  —Doctor's  Correspondence,  • 
66-'105-«145-«185-«  227-'265-  *305 
-•316  -*386  -*434  -'473  —  Dragon 
Flies,  Something  About,^435— 

E       Drawing  Machine,  "eS- Earth 

F  Stars,  •266— Fruit,  Akee,  •265— 
Fun  for  Winter  Evenings,  *65 

G       —Going  to  the  Reservation, 

H  *26S— How  Zyp  was  Deceived 
by  the  Mirror  •  303  —  How 
Things  are  Done  in  other 
Countries,  •27.-*67-»148-»S07- 

K       •388-Kalldescope,  *1S5  — Lap- 

L  land  and  the  Laps,  *27— Little 
Alice   Tending  her  Flowers. 

M      •476— Marbles,  Indoor  Games 

N  of,  •25  —  Metric  System  of 
Weights   and   Measures,  4IM- 

P  475-Pig,  A  Mechanical,  *475— 
Pius  Here  and  Tliere,  •226— 
Plants,  Resurrection,  *145— 
Puzzle  Picture,  *  433  —  Puz- 
zling Puzzle,  'I87-'267— Euna- 

K       ways.  The  Little,  •J35-Spring 

S  Day  in  the  Country,  *  1S7  — 
Story  of  the  Boot  Black,  •  226 
—  Story  of  Three  Little  Boys 
and  their  Big  Snow  Bali,'107— 

T       Toad,  Surinam,  •366 

Bread  Making 30-1 

Breeders  Instincts.  True 15 

Breeders,  Management  of  Slow.. 289 

Breeding  Brains 251 

Breeding,  Yale  Lectures  on 254 

Breeds,  Standards  for  Pure 96 

Brine,  Preparing 442 

Broom,  Taking  Care  of 145 

Bruised  Leg,  Treatment  of  a 327 

Brnsh,  Cutting 89 

Buckwheat  Bran  for  Cows 443 

Buckwheat,  Harvesting 355 

Building  and  Staking  Stone  Walls, 
•  256 

Buildings,  Filling  m 169 

Buildings,  Remodelling  Old..*,.  17 


Bulbs,  Superb,  or  Turk's  Cap  Lily, 

313 
Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institute. 128 
Bulletin  of  Wool  Manufacture...  85 

Burns  and  Scalds 315 

Butter,  ArtlCcial  Coloring  of,  288— 
Coloring,  153— Counterfeit,  154— 
Factory,  414— Factory  Dairy,  214— 
In  Hot  Climates,  Keeping,  315— In 
Winter,  Making,  134  —  Keeping, 
394— Making,  Hardin  Method  of, 
2S5— Package,  Improved,  •  216  — 
Putting  Down,  236  —  Questions 
About,  203 -Stock  for,  55— Tubs, 
B^ — White  Specks  in,  415 
Buying  of  Peddlers 383 

o 

Cabbage  Family 457 

Cabbage  Seed,  Farmers  Swindled 

in,  366. 
Cabbage  Worm,  Hot  Water  for..  86 
Canker  Worm  Guard,  Another..  83  j 

Canker  Worm,  Now 83 

Canning  Corn 1S2 

Canning  Factory 419 

Caponizing 191 

Caps  for  Hay  and  Grain 314 

Carbonic  Acid 456 

Carraway 395 

Care  of  Baby's  Mother 234 

Carrier  Pigeons  on  Police  Force  18 

Carrots  for  Stock 40 

Catalogue,  Bliss  &  Son's  Potato.  83 
Catalogues  Received,  75-90-154-195- 
283-442 

Catch  to  Hold  a  Door '..ITS 

Cats  and  Moles S73 

Cattle— Ayrshire,  *  13  —  Ayrshire 
Breeder's  Association,  86 — Ayr- 
Bhire  Cow,  Ruby,  •  881 -Beef,  •  173 
—Black  Quarter  in,  169-Bull,  Can- 
cerous Growth  in  a,  315— Bull,  In- 
fertile, 191-Calf,  Sick,  89— Calf 
which  has  the  "  Scours,"  252  — 
Calves  Nose,  Color  of,  193— Calves, 
to  Prevent  Sucking,  208— Cows, 
Abortion  Among,  326— Cow,  A 
Good,  395— A  Good  Jersey,  259— 
Another  Good  but  Nameless  Cow. 
194— Artificial  Switch  for  a,  S2S— 
Barreu,  74  —  Consumptive,  481  — 
For    the    Dairy,   Shorthorn,  378 

—  Jersey.  51  —  Jockeying,  374  — 
Killed  by  a  Piece  of  Wire,  153 
—Leaking  Milk,  207— JIarks  of  a 
Good  Milk,  *  5S-Mllk  Mirrors  in, 
331 — Produce  of  a  Grade  -Jersey 
415— Record  of  a  Jersey  Cow  in 
Cal.,  46— The  Doings  of  a  Name- 
less, 274  — To  Prevent  Sucking 
Herself,  1G3— Treatment  of  Selt- 
Sueking,  3C7--Cows,  Best  Butter. 
193— Cure  for  Garget  in,  394- 
Dressing  for  Sore  Teats  on,  354— 
In  Slost  Country  Barn-yards,  422 
—Peculiarities  of  Jersey.  242— To 
Keep  Plies  from,  335— To  Man- 
age Stubborn,  193— Treatment  of 
Kicking,  •  465— Wonderful,  154— 
Disease  in  England,  86— Diseases 
of,  231— Drenching  Horns  for,  * 
211— Echo  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys, 
♦  lOo-Estimating  Weight  of,  482 
—Garget  in,  243  — Garget,  Treat- 
ment of,  218— GuernEcys,  463  — 
Guernsej-s  or  Jerseys,  74— Heifer, 
How  to  Lead  an  Unbroken,  94 
—Heifer,  Tumor  in  a,  89  —  Here- 
ford Breed  of,  •  421  —  Holstein, 
193  —  Impaction  of  the  Rumen, 
895— In  Colorado,  67— Jersey  Cow 
"Union,"  Grade,  409  —  Jerseys 
or  Shorthorns,  33— Maturity  of 
Beef,  216-Polled  Angus,  314-Poll- 
cd.  Breeds  of,  191  —  Rearing  and 
Feeding,  248  —  Ringworm  in.  271 
—Shorthorn  Breeders, Convention 
of,  287- Shorthorn  Milkers,  87— 
Shorthorns,  Prices  of,  195-"  Snow 
Hill  Durhams,"  329— Stanchions,  * 
876— Swelling  of  Udder,  483— The 
Blanketed  or  Sheeted  Breed,  *  449 
—Warbles  in,  233 

Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Colorado. . ,  ,355 
Cattle  Club,  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Jersey, 322 

Cattle  Market,  60th  St.,  N.  T 371 

Cattle  Men,  Some  Western 443 

Cauliflowers 183 

Celery,  How  to  Keep  in  Wlnter..470 

Cellar  Walls,  Draining ».  .297 

Cement,  Concrete  for  Buildings,  S15 

—  For  Drain  Tile,  813  —  How  to 
Mix,  *  29G 


Cemetery,  Forest  Hill 431 

Centennial  Awards 394 

Cesspool,  Ventilator  for *..136 

Chairs  for  the  Sick  and  Well,  Com- 
fortable, •  3,S5 

Charcoal,  Burned  Bones 315 

Cheese  Factories 46 

Chestnut  Timber,  Time  to  Cut... 274 

Chestnuts,  Preserving 442 

Children's  Shoes 114 

Children's  Under- Waists ».  .221 

Chuf  as 169 

Churning  by  Water-Power ♦.  .137 

Churning,  Temperature  for 39.1 

Cider  Making  and  Cider  Presses  *260 
Cisterns,  Building,  -.89- DlEBcullyin 
Making  a,  234— For  Storing  Rain- 
water, *  379 

Citadelle 433 

Citric  Acid 351 

City's  Filth ....,294 

Cleanliness  and  Light 224 

Clod-Breaker,  A  Useful •.  .176 

Closet  in  lee-Housc *..  58 

Clothing 329 

Clover,  Alsike,  191— Not  exactly  a, 

811- Seeding  to,  193 
Clover  Seed  on  Snow,  Sowing,  74— 
Regarding,  315- To  Hull,  75 

Clovers 314 

Cofi'ee,  Preparation  of 431 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  New, 

299 
Compost    of    Fish,    Plaster,    and 

Earth 213 

Concrete,  Strength  of,  191— Walls, 

Size  of,  814 
Co-operation  Among  Farmers... 131 
Corn  After  Buckwheat,  231— Bran. 
V.aluc  of,  47  —  Crib  and  Gran- 
aiy,  ♦  46S  —  Crib,  Rustic,  *  50— 
Crib  and  Shelling  Eoom.  E;it- 
Froof,  •  253  —  Economy  in  Cut- 
ting, 891  —  Evergreen,  463  — 
Fall  Plowing  lor,  415  —  Fod- 
der, lO-Curing  of,  »  309- Foolish 
Statement  About  Preserving,  273 
—Preserving,  2&^— Stor.nge  of,  373— 
Hulled,  24— Busker,  *  3C8-ln  Can- 
ada, 274— in  Drills,  73— in  Drills, 
Treatment  of,  537— on  Fall  Plow- 
ing, 195  —  Marker  for  Uneven 
Ground,  •  130— Planters,  83— Plant- 
ing in  Drills,  8e-2,"9— Plowing  Sod 
for,  136— Seieel  ing  Seed,  351— Shci- 
ler.  Dimensions  of  a  IIome-Made. 
393  —  Sheller,  IIome-Madc,  "  296- 
405-St,aIks,  Feeding,  55 

Cornci'Cupboard •..145 

Cotton   Seed,   Feeding,  354— for  a 

Fertilizer,  315-IIullcr,  Nen;,  •  177 

Cow  in  South  Carolina,  a  Good  ,  34 

Cow-Peas,  Southern 423 

Cow  Pox 481 

Cradle  for  Drawing  a  Boat •,  ,377 

Crane,  Cheap  Portable »,  250 

Cieain,  Foaming  of  the 47 

Cribbing  and  Worms 73 

Crop  for  a  Poor  Still'  Soil 3:8 

Crops,  Early  and  Late 4G3 

Crops  in  Georgia 5 

Crops,  When  to  Scl  1 346 

Cross-Cut  Saw,  ScLliug  a •    250 

Cubic  Feet  in  a  Ton  of  Hay 46 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  in  Kan- 
sas, 80 

Cnstoiu,  a  Very  ITnjust 417 

Cutter,  Copper-Strip 367 

Cut- Worms 299 

Cut-Worms,  Work  of  the 303 


Dairy,  Echo  I'arm,  •  299— Farm.i, 
Fertility  or,  191  — House,  Depth 
of  a,  );i— Stock  for,  86- Interest, 
Leg.ai  Protection  of  the  213- 
Shows,  55 

Deep  Cans 2.52 

Deep  Can  Setting 191-391 

Department  of  Agriculture 2r.S 

Dinners,  15  Cent 473 

Directory,  Trow's  New  York  City, 

314 
Ditcher     and     Excavator,      Ran- 
dolph's, 93 

Ditching  Plow,  Randolph's 393 

Dogs  in  New  York,  Exhibllion  of,  • 

200 
Dog  for  a  Guard,  Shepherd's,  SOS- 
Kennels.  * '-6— Power  for  Churns, 
813— Shepherd's,  2H  — Protection 
Against.    151  —  Shepherd's,    S3 — 
Training  Shepherd,  SIS 
Door  foraPiggcry,  Swinging. •.,216 
Doors.  Fastcnlngfor  Swinging.*, 424 


Doors,  Sclf-Closini  ♦,,137 

Drain  from  a  Ccss|iool.  •  467- House, 

•  3;i— How  to  Make  a  Stone,  2-18- 
or  Pipe,  How  to  Clean  a  ChoKcd, 

•  2^9 

Drains,  Surface jrs 

Drains  of  Log  and  Brush ♦.  466 

Drainage,  Land 331 

Draining 51-333 

Di'aining  a  Marsli  by  Pumidng. .  35 
Drains.Kitchcn  Pump  and  ■  llicr*  .53 
Dress,  Fitnessin.  233— Kitchen, 433 — 

Simplicity  and  Health  in,  381 
Dressing  According  to  Station.  ..324 
mill  for  Turnips  and  Beets    ,    .    46 

Drill,  Planet "..l.OS 

Drouth,  Benefits  of  the 14 

Drying  Fruit  and  Fruit  Dryers*. CSS 
Duck  Pond,  ArtificLil •, ,  96 

E 

Ear-IMngs,  Poisoning  by 395 

Enrth-Closet  System    51 

Eave  TrouKhs,  Making •.,  53 

Education,  Early ri3 

Educ.-^tion,  Technical 195 

Effect  of  a  Southern  Slope  on  Land, 

l.-,3 
Eirccts  of  Early  Laying,  Hatching, 
71 

Egs  Food.  Tmperiiil 89-127 

Eggs,  Artificial  Hatching  ol',  27J— 
Case  for  Carrying,  *  4?4— How 
Long  Can  They  be  Kept,  S7— How 
Tlicy  are  Preserved.  287— How  to 
Preserve,  153 — Preservation  of, 
274— Production  and  Disposal  of. 
421— to  Pack  Safely,  74-Way8  of 
Usinir  Them.  1J3 

Emigration  to  the  South 413 

Engines  at  Syracuse,  Trial  of  Agri- 
cultural  414 

Enj^ines.  Some  Useful  Farm..*.. 3S0 
English  Laborer's  Day's  Work. ..895 

Essays  on  Gardening 129 

Evencr,  Three-Horse lO'j 

Evener,  a  Three-Horse *..  Tift 

Evergreens  In  Pots 89 

Exports,  Our 4Jij 

F 

F.iir,  Florida  State,  74-Ll8t,  355— 
>'ew  York  State,  416— St.  Louis, 
351- Texas  St;ae,  314 
Fairs.  416— Autumn,  203— Evils  of 
Agricultural,  18— Go  to  the,  320— 
ttic  Farmer's  School,  331 

Fallowing,  Fall 2S9 

Fanning;  Mill  for  Cleaning  Grain. 3 JT 
Farm,  Borrowing  to  Buy  a.  414— 
Building^!,  Insurance  of.  298— En- 
gines,  314— Fretting  for    a,    313 — 
Management,  Prize,  130— Produce, 
Large  Sliipnitnls  of,    413— Iloads, 
How  to  Improve,  *  406— Village 
Question,  '^51 
Farmers'  Clubs,  4T— Losses  In  one 
Year,  289  — Should    be   Business 
Men.  4G3- What  They  Must  Do,  3C!) 
Farming:,  a  Woman's  Success  at,  391 
^in  Colorado,  SO— Matters,  Sun- 
dr}-,  154-I95-Rei:ion  at  the  West, 
Fine,  247— Without  Manure,  C04— 

Farms,  Cheap 104 

Farms,  Division  of 18 

Feeding  for  Ccef 333 

Fence,  a  Bar,  *  176— Bolted,  *  16— 
Guage,  *  98- of  Timber  and  Wire, 

•  133— Post,  Axe,"  297— Po.=ts,  Driv- 
ing, •  9G— Posts,  Shaping  and  Bor- 
ing, ♦  97 

Fences  and  Gates "..461 

Fencing  Straw  Stacks *..  57 

Fertilizer,  Castor  Pomace  as  a,237— 
Cotton  Seed  as  a,  11— Wheat  Bran 
as  a,  303 
Fertilizers,  Artificial,  165— Basis  of 
Values  of,  S.*)— Be  Careful  of  Arti- 
flcial,3I5— Experimenting  with,  8— 
Farm  Experiments  with,  131— for 
Mangels.  lO.'i— for  Nova  Scotia.  S93 
—for  Wheat,  194— Importing  Nitro- 
genous, 11— Special,  35-37— What 
to  Use  for,  91 
Ficltl,  How  to  Improve  a  Worn 
Out,  3.')4 

Filter  for  Water "..SOJ 

Fish  Breeding.  Eequiremeuts  or..S:>7 

Fish  Culture  Profitable 85 

Fish  Dam,  Screen  for •..464 

Fistula,  Cure  of. 274 

Fistula  in  Ano ....481 

Fistula  on  the  Jaw 73 


INDEX. 


m 


Flasff.  Illnpss  of  W.  C ■!'■* 

I'lux.  Xeu'  Zefiland -l-l*^ 

Floor  CIcani  .y _^.......jy3 

Moor,  How-  to  Wash  ii  Woo(L...lS.-? 

Floors.  PaiiitiiiK ^^' 

FXoiids  Fever  .  .-   - '\ 

Flo  iJa  Paper  aiul  M:ip...     .4b 

Flower,  a  Cruel^  ISO-Bed,  a  Mo- 
■     g£Jc,  430— Beds.  New  Edging  ior,  " 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn,  .Ian.. :'; 
Feb..  4-.:  March.  81:  Anril.  *  r^^S; 
Mav.  164  Juue.  2  4;  Jnly,  2-!4  . 
Ang  'iP-4:  SL-pt.,  3,'4-  Oct.,  3^4, 
Kov..'412,  Uec.,4.'d. 
Flowi-r  l*"i3    ior    House    riants. 

Glazii'l.SOi 
Flowers,  Chrvsantliemnm,  Spnrt 
01  a.  ■].'/>  —  Clinili  ra,  *  4*>9—  Ery- 
"  liironiums,  "2^2—  for  Knfrlish  Gar 
den!=;.  Alpiae,  4!4  —  Glatlwiii.  274- 
HowTluv  an'  Fer  iliz-il,  *  23-';3 
-lii2-'S2-*i22— Knnsis'J  :y  l'"far,ht"r, 
843— Lilies,  Hvhridiziiis:  unl  <:ro3- 
sins,  430  — MetitZ'-Iia.  "  0!  — Prim- 
rosVs.  Fine  Double  Chinese,  4."— 
Eam-iiias  i;o?'i  of  Jan-m.  •  S12— 
Som2tIiiii?r  .Vboiit  Alnine,  '  2'il— 
Spring,**  Ji'— ru''crons  liesonias 
456— Tufred  M-ir-^linllia.  •  341 
Fodder  :ind  Root  cntters.  Some 
L'sf't'nI.  *  :^t')— Corn.  4'S— Crop.  Ce 
real;*  Lead  aa  a.  174— Crops,  :i-4— 
Crops  for  Minn..  Summer.  86  — 
Cutrer  Hesr,  443  —  En-il  iire  of 
Gre--n,  4^— for  a  Ton  of  Manure 
a  Ton  of.  174— ITow  to  T'-cd  Pre- 
B'-Tved  by  I-lnsilaire.  231— I'iUins:, 
174— Prc^tTvarion  of  Green,  354— 
Sticks.  Ventilators  for,  *  336 

Foofl,  Ste.iimini:        10 

Food  f'lr  Cattle.  PouUiy,  etc..  Pro- 

parc'l.  34 
Foot  and  Mouth  Dlssuse,  Losses  bj-, 
3n-. 

Fnraze  P'ant,  Dnrra 47- •■"9 

Fora-:';  Plnnrs,  (Juiiiea  Grass..*..  09 
Fork  for  Catlierin*;  Leaves  ...'..JC'i 

Frnme  for  S  iwin-^r  Wood *..2lf» 

Freaks  of  Nature....   ..  —  fiS 

Frnir-Garden.  Jun.  4;  >farch,  8>- 
April  125;  Mav.  ft!;  June,  2(U  . 
.Inly  241;  .Aug„  281;  Sept.,  3^3; 
Oct.,  313:  Nov..  411;  Dec,  4'il. 
Fruit  llarve-t,  Hel|>  in  the,  *  342— 
Humbugs,  394— in  Ens^land,  290— 
Ti'-ea.  Cordon  Training  of,  2"32 

Fruits.  Names  of 3-17 

Full  IMood  and  Thorouslibred...3"4 

Furniture.  Easrlake *.  .104 

Furniture,  To  Freslieu. 473 


Gas  Tar  as  a  Preservative  for  Wood, 

233 
Gate,  Cheap  Farm,  "461— Gate,  llus- 
ti'-,  •260~Safety  l.atcli  for  a.  *  4'i() 

Gates.  Tide  Water  Sluice *..2r)G 

Gazetteer,  Sport  man's 4 14 

German  Agriculiiu-ist 4"i5 

Goat,  Anj^ora 233 

Goats  and  Goat*s  Hair 31") 

Grain  Drill,  Best 391 

Grange  Meeting,  a  Useful 329 

Grape,  Ladv,  89— Lady  Washington, 
4!2-Mildew,:i42 

Grjipes.  a  Fair  Crop  of rn 

Grasshopper  Commi3>ion 167 

Grasshoppers  in  Knusas 4tJ 

Gra-^shopp'Ts  in  the  West,  Depre- 

dation.s  of.  331 
Grass  and  Grain,  Karlv  Sowini;  of 
33!_for  Different  Soils  412— for 
lieclaimcd  M;ir>li  Land,  234— 
Gani'^,  47— Hungarian,  -.^iH- in 
Wa.shin2ton  Territory.  Blue,  Si— 
Sted,  Orchard,  315— When  lo  Seed 
Down,  171 

Gr;isse3  Named 411 

Grease  in  tlie  Heels    so 

Greenhouse  and  Window  PlantP, 
Jan.,  5;  Feb.,  45  ;  March, SI ;  April, 
]2'>;  M:iy,  ;6ri;  Jnnc,  2ii4 ;  July. 
241-  An;;.,  281;  Sciit.,  SJl ;  Oct. 
8UJ;  Nov.,  412;  Dec,  451. 

Greenliousea,  Cheap *,,  63 

Grist  Mills,  Small  Farm 7> 

Growih  In  Children's  Clothes,  Al- 
lowance for,  2 1 
Guano   Fish,  75— Lobos,  237— Peru- 
vian. 86 

Guns 369 

Gypsum  on  Corn .234 

H 

Hair  Dyes  144 

Halter,  a  Convenient ...*..  57 

H.irness  Hooks *  .  r.7 

Harrow,  Shape  of i:i7 

Harrow,  Triansnlar •..4i^'J 

Harrows  and  Clod  Crushers,  Wood- 
en, 174 

Harrowing  Growln;:  Crops 3U 

Harvc-itaof  the  World  416 

HarvcsUnj  Machinery,  Improve- 
ment in, *  179 
Hav  Barrack,  Hoof  of  a,  337— Caps, 
■J57— Corn-^ieal  and  Braii.Compa- 
raiivc  Value  of.  3:1  — Cured.  Not 
Dried. 3::i— Harvestlns  Maehincrv. 

*  250— In  the  liarn.  New,  4i;-LoM 
of  WeiKht  in  Old,  >S-Presses  and 
Pre«Bin;x,"  I2H— straw,  cte.,  How 
TO  I--ce<l  All,  :;n5  --Ki^'giiiL',  *  213 

Hcavcfl,  Cause  of 73 

Hcdjc,  A  Kansas 416 

Herd,  Echo  Farm 323 

Hide.  Irlmniini;  «>l .wi 

Hillsides,  To  Prevent  Washing  of 

*  253 

Hints  and  HelpH  for  Farmors,  •  57- 
'  'te-'  137-'  17e-'    25G-'  337-*   376- 

*  124- lilt 

■    Hnlidav  Present  457 

Hotiie.  Ill  tit','  N'W     1:1 

Home  Tonics  23-63-103-113-183-223- 
261-303-:;43-883-131-lTL 

ILmicH.  'lending 4 ■=2 

HmnoBtea.lint; asi 

Honor  Well  Bestowed Cfifi 

Hip''.  Amcricnn .^l 

Horse.  A  Sick  104  —  BUndncPS  In 
a,  2^13  —  Crackers  fi^r  a,  -157  — 
Death  of  a  Noted,  35-1  —  Devel- 


oping the  Draft,  S65— DifQculty  of 
Breathing  in  a,  75— Hamstrung,  415 
—How  to  bling,  '  13(5— How  to 
Throw,24^How  toTreat  a  Biting, 
2. S— Mare,  Breeding  an  old,  273— 
Stiffness  in  a,  274— Quiddfug  in  a. 
313  Kaclng  at  Fairs,  34— Splint  in 
a  Horse,  Treatment  of,  327— 
Swelled  Leg  in  a,li;5-233-Tbat  Will 
Not  Back,  313— Brewer's  Grain 
Not  Good  for,  234— Care  needed 
In  Clipping,  214— Carriage.  94— 
Colt,  io  Rid  of  Wormt^,  33— Cross 
of  Arabian  and  Percheron,  *  213— 
Distemper  In.  314— Decking.  194— 
F.sport  of,  234-Foot, Disease  of  a, 
125- For  Farmers.  94-in  Connec- 
ticut, Danger  to,  9  -Lampas, 
Treatment  of  in,  233— Mare,  Feed- 
ing a  Brood,  '^US— Mare  that  won't 
Flow,194—N*>rman,94— Percheron, 
94— Profit  of  Breeding,  231— Stal- 
lion, Pclccf  ingand  Breeding,  2^1— 
Trotting.  94- Worms  In,  89 

Horse-sho'e,  Goodenough 38 

Horse-shoes,    Movable    Calks     or 

Stndafor '.M 

Hortlc.iltural  Brevities.  129 -Show, 
New  York,  416— Society,  Georgia 
State,  441— Sneiety,  New  York,  89- 
13a-K»9-275-  86-Society.  N.  J.,  SS  - 
Society.  Ohio,  483— Society,  Wis- 
consin, 314 

Horticulture,  Bine  Gloss  In 183 

Horticulture,  Newspaper ..4-11 

Horticulturist,  Southern  California 

441 
Household  Convcnlenes  and  Hints 
*  115— Conveniences,  Some.  *  25— 
Department,  •  23-»  63-*  103-*  14V 
•183- '223--  264-*  303-"  343-*  SS3- 
— *  431-471 
House  Plan,  "  12-*  52-"  171-'  211-'' 
252~*  292-'  332-*  3?2-*  420-*4C0 

Houses,  Concrete 414 

How  to  be  a  Professor 74 

Humbujs,    Sundry.   7^;-87-12S-167- 

246-2S7-327-367^  14-455 
Husbands  and  Houactvork 301 


Ic2  House,  Dairy,  *  455  —  For  100 
Tons,  483 -In  the  Barn,  ■425— Ven- 
tilation Under  an,  3  4 

Ice  Houses  above  Ground *..468 

Immortelles 89 

Incubator,  Corbett 87 

Incubators 326 

Incubators,  Use  of 414 

Indigestion  in  Lambs 481 

Insects,  294— Bark    Louse,    Oyster 
Shell,  113— Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
and  Paris  Green,    207— Colorado 
Potato  Beetle,  163-175-222— Potato 
Beetle,  Exporting  to  Europe,  377 
—Potato  Bug  In  Germany,  299— 
The  Plague  of,  237. 
Irrigation,  All  about,  289— A  Ques- 
tion of,  ;il4— 01  Crops  and  Mead- 
ows, 257. 
Iron,  Composition  for  Welding,  231 
Iron  Dish  Cloth 391 


Journal,  Dairy 71 

Jnry,  A  Puzzled 234 

K 

Kansas,  Western 195 

Kidney's,  Disorder  of  tho G9j 

Kindergarten  Tracts  and  Occupa- 
tions. 144. 
Kitclicn  Garden,  Jan.  5:  Feb.,  42; 
Maroli.  81 ;  April.  IK ;  Maj-,  ■  Ki ; 
June,  204;  ,Iuly,  244;  Au';.,  281: 
Sept..  324;  Oct.,  S04  j  Nov.,  411; 
Dec.  151 

L 

Labels,  Tree 46 

Labels.  Zinc 66 

Ladders.  Extension 74 

Ladders.  Spiked  Feet  for • .  .16 

Land,  Clearing  by  Blastinir,  *  19- 

ForSaleln  Southern  Wisconsin. 

41".— To  Improve  Stony  Grass,  395 
Lands  In  Florida,  Government ..  75 

Lands  In  Virginia 123 

Lawn  Mowers  for  Horses *..383 

Leaves,  Value  of '..376 

Legislating  Backwards 285 

Lessons  from  Kusslan  Agriculture 

for  American  Farmers,  218 

Letters,  Lost  ,  7 

Level  with  Square  and  I'lumb  Lino 

•  176. 

Life  Insurance 86 

Lime   for   Cloddy   Soils,  S9l-For 

(-ompostinp  Swamp  Muck,    ;!34— 

Shall  We  Use,  89-Ubc  nf.  74. 
Lice,  Wiicre  do  they  Come  from  .80 

Liniment  for  Beast  and  Man 315 

Linseed  t)n 4:.7 

Loading  Bags  of  Grain ".  .96 

Lobster  llefufie 45") 

Locusts  and  Locusts •..2-19 

Locust  Trap,  Western \  .337 

Lok's,  Blast Ing ^8-*  29-1 

Lucern  Seed,  Gathering 233 

M 

Machlnerv,  Fconomy  of  Agricul- 
tural. 2m 

Machines  for  Cleaning  Grain S29 

Mal!re  Cobs ill 

Manhattan  Blood  Guano  Co 35 

Mangles 46-1 

Manure,  Ballne.  120  —  'Rommer's 
Method  of  Making.  2:i5-rropa, 
Grren.  422— CropB  Without,  89— 
Fur  Transportation.  Biilini,',  '  53— 
Heaps.  Watering.  171— Horse,  To 
Prevent  Fire  Fanclnp,  .'Ji'l— HowU 
Is  Wa<*teil.  87-MaUlmT.  3;ll~Man- 
Dgemcntof.2U— Pit,  Cnn(T'^te.3i^7 
^Qnantlty  IVr  Ac-o,  i,iu-p.iw. 
dust  In,  23i-Spreadln:r,  *  &&— 
"WcisUtvtuCord  of.USC 


Manures  for  Fruit  Trees 431 

Manurial  Value  of  Food 177 

Marketing,  Produce 169 

Market  Kcport,  Jan.,  5;  Feb.,  45; 
Mai-iih,  &± ;  April,  12U ;  May,  165 ; 
Jun--',  204;  Julv,  245;  Aug.,  235; 
Sept.,  o25;  Oct..  S65;  Nov.,  412; 
Dec.  454 

Marl,  ^■alue  of 482 

Map  of  tneSeat  of  War ^..206 

Meadow,  Diking  Salt -157 

Mtadows,  Bog^ 14 

Meat,  Australian 482 

Meat  Market,  Foreign 351 

Meat  Trade,  Foreign *16l-169 

Meats,  Manufacture  of  Compressed 

275 
Mended,  Getting  Things. .  ...... .334 

Microscopes *..4j2 

Mignonette  and  Bees 314 

Milk,  Bitter,  248— Bloody,  394,- 
Clottcd,  153,— Coolcy  System  of 
Setting,  *  37C— Cool  Setting  of,  4I4 
—Feed  for  Increase  of,  8i3— For 
Villages,  Pure,  218- House,  Mold 
ina,395-Method  of  CooUng,*3:;7— 
Mirmrs,  Guenon's  Theory  of,  153 
— Setting,  10— Trade  in  Skimmed, 
426 
Milking  Can,  Channel  Island,  211— 
Stool,  *  S37— Tubes,  89-£l-l-^  327. 

Mill,  Farm 4S2 

Millet,  Different  Kinds  of,  134— For 
Cows,  German,  315- German,  207 
—Golden,  374 

Mills,  Useful  Farm  Grist *.  .SGS 

Mines,  About  Investing  In 129 

Minks  and  Minkeries 105 

Jlissourij  Information  about. ...153 

Mops,  Wringer 3i3 

Moeqtdtoes  and  Flies *..225 

Jloths  and  Millers 145 

Mowing  Machines,  Lawn *..219 

Jlowing  Machines,  Look  to  the.  .128 

Muck  and  Marl 193 

Muck,  Value  of .289 

Mule's  Foot,  How  to  Troat  an  In- 
jured, 2S4 

Murrain,  Dry *.  .327 

Music  Low -106 

Mutton,  W  eight  of  Dressed 231 


Nails  in  the  Stomac'a 416 

National  liepositorv 167 

Nebraska ,'. ..455 

Nebraska,  How  it  Looks ^S 

New  South  Wales 2 

Newspapers.  Moving  Old ....171 

Night-SoD,  Carting 208 

Night-Soil,  How  to  Manage...*..  15 

No  Farewells 456 

North  Carolina SJ4 

North  Carolina,  Ahead  of  K.J. ..303 

Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

Abroad  and  at  Home,  Prices  of  ,239 


Oats,  A  Sample  cf,  415— for  Feed, 

■\Vinter,    327— in   Maryland,    129— 

Winter,  S27 
Obituary,  Brafjdon,  Charles  D.,6  — 

Henderson,  E.  G.,  19— Judd.  Chas. 

0.,2S6— Eoot,  J.  B.,  7— Walton  C. 

H.,286 

Office  Arrangements,  New ' .  .128 

Ogden  Farm  Papery,  No.  83. 10.  .No. 

B4,  50— No.  85,  91— No.  86,  131-No. 

87,  l7D-No.8S,210— No.89,251— No. 

90,  290— No.  91,  331— No.  C2,  ^-371— 

No.  93,  418-No.  94,  459 

Oleo-Margarine '"SO 

Onions  and  Oranges 315 

Onions,  1  talian -157 

Orange  Marmalade +12 

Orchard    and    Nursery  ~  Jan.,    3 ; 

March.  63;  April,  "123;  May,  103; 

June,  20.;  Julv.  24>;  Aug.,  ''2S'; 

Sept.,  323;      0"ct.363;     Nov.,  4U; 

Dec,  451 
Orchards,   Changing    the    Bearing 

Year  of,  10:Vi8i 

Ovcrreachlne,  To  Prevent 195 

Owls,  Parasite  on ua 


P 

Pastures 11 

Paints,  Averill  Chemical 120 

Pantry,  Conveniently  Arranged"  ltd 
Papers.     Illustrated,     Adelaide 

News,  75 
Paris  Green  and  the  Potato  Bug. 27 1 

Paris  Green.  Antidote  for ^29 

Park, Fainnount 8 

Parrot,  The  Carolina ir2 

Particular,  Being  Too 472 

Pass  it  Along 23 

I'asturing  tlie  Highways S29 

Patella,  Dislocated 45j 

Peach  Crop *.:90 

Peach  Harvest,  I'acklng  and  Pick- 
ing  '..303 

Peaches.  Seedltnc 431 

Pea,  East  India  Tree 166 

Pea,  Japan Bl 

I  'eas  and  Oat  s  for  Fodder 2.34 

I'cas,  High  Manuring  for 294 

Pea-nuts 89 

Pea-nuts  as  Feed,  Value  of SI 

Pears,  (luster  of 89 

Peat  Muck.  How  to  Isc 23-1 

Pedigrees,  Use  in  Kecnlog 254 

Petroleum  OS  a  Paint,  Crude 33 

Phosphate.  Home  Made,  175— Mak- 
Ine,  3:7-Valnc  of,  195 

Pigeon,  New  Species  of "..241 

Pig  Pen,  Convenient  Farm.  •  97— 
Pen,  Portable,  '  296  — Trough, 
Iron.  •  421 

Pipe  for  Water 482 

plant  Box,  Adins'aMe '..lOO 

plant  Can  he  .Multiplied  Somehow, 

Everv,  26:1 
Plant  filKdvrs  In  Windows....*..  65 

PI;int,  Tanning 14 

Plants  (Pee  Flowersi  —  Adders 
ToUL-ne'  140-Akrbla  Frultlnvr.  47 
—  Apins  nr  CronndNui  •  21— Tlf- 
ponlasand  th.drFr-re,*  lOl— Blrd'ti 
F'.nt  Violet,  .V2  —  Ulackbcrrv 
Lily,  "  4Gy-Caloaiimi,  A  Larfc, 


103— Clover,  An  Ornamental  Spe- 
cies of,  *  301  —  Cultivation  of 
Native.  302  — Dropw.  rt  •  ISl— 
Epimedum's,  '  14u  —  Geraniums 
with  Pure  White  Leaves.  142— 
Giving  Credit  fur,  74— Hardy  Her- 
baceous, 129— Herbaceous  Peren- 
nial Phloxes,  431— Iporacea,  Slen- 
der-leaved, *  101— rJapan  Creeper. 
S83~Poinsettia,  Double.  S9— Poin- 
settia.  Large,  89  —  Racemose 
Fuchsia  *  ..-2  Resurrection,  SO— 
Thready  Yuecaj  ^2— Fselul  Meth- 
od of  Propagating,  102 

Pleasure  and  Business • S14 

Pleuro-pncumonia,  Treatment   of, 

274 
Plow,  Adamant,  95-  *  130-1-1?— Amer- 
ican PiOtarv  23.v~CaUfornia,  19C — 
Ditching,  V:'S9  — Draining,  47  — for 
Lands  which  Wash,  Subsoil,  218 — 
for  Sod  Land,  351. 
Plowing  Gear  for  a  Kicking  Mule, 
465 

Plows,  Swivel 47 

Plowing  of  a  New  Prairie,  Deep.S22 
Plums,  How  Made  into  Pruueo...G43 

Poke,  Animal 129 

Poke  for  Ereachv  Animals *,.  13 

Pollen,  How  Long  will  it  Keep.  .'l-:2 

Poll-evil 243 

Pomological  Eociety,A-merican,XCS- 
Sl 1-367 

Pork  Barrel,  Cover  to  a *.. 65-87 

Pork-AIaking  in  Georgia S51 

Potash  as  a  i  crtili^cr 1C7 

Potash,  Interesting  Notes  on..  ..416 
Potato  Beetles  and  Fla.\,  S13— Dig- 
ger and  Cultivator,  •  ','49- Enemy, 
Another,  S4— Mating  the  most  of 
a.  163— Peeler  and  Sliccr,  -  224- 
Premiums,  1G6— Starch  Manufac- 
ture of,  233— The  Superior,  "  139 
Potatoes,    I'crtilizer-   for,  31"!  — for 
JS77.  H7— Great  Incre.iso  of.  12^— 
MaehincforSorting,*  217— Nitrate 
of  Soda  on,  128-314 
Postage  Stamps,  Sending.  .•.  265-414 

I'osts,' Hcvcrsed 80 

Post-Hole  Digger • .  .17&-*:>76 

Pot  Scrnbher,  an  Iron •..2G4 

Poiiltrv  and  Eg^s,  Expoit  of  467— 
Brahma",  i'itru  Ligld,  12S— Brah- 
mas  for  Eggs,  443— Breeding  Chick, 
ens  for  Market,  •^4S— Cnponiziug, 
8'J— Chicken  Cholera.  2a"»— Cliiek- 
ens.  Early,  57  —  Cliickens.  Econ- 
omy in  "Fcoedimr,  2S7 — Chicken 
Lice,  IIow  to  Get  lihl  of.  24:>- 
Chii-kens,  Gapes  in.  20S— Close 
Breeding,  46"i  —  Coal  Ashes  tor, 
103 —  Crossing,  f-9— Dnck.s  Man- 
aaenient  of,"  257 — Ducks,  Pc- 
kin.  274— Exhibiiion,  Bergen  Co.. 
N.  J.,  7— for  Eggs  and  Marketing 
Eggs.  80— Fowls,  Crevecrour.  Sis- 
Fowls  Eating  Their  Feathers.  73— 
Fowls,  Proper  Food  for,  235  — 
Geese,  Tonlonse.  74— Hens  Ealing 
Feathers,  129— [louse.  Cleanliness 
ina,  414— for  l.nOO  Fowls.  74— Mr. 
Kinney's,  *  394— Plan  of.  *  C9— 
Hens,  to  Prevent  Eatins:  ICggs,  413 
—House,  Stove  for.  *  421— House, 
W.  C.  Tracy's,  *  3.0— Houses  and 
Koo?ts,  *  17 — 11  ouses.  Sawdust  for, 
194- Houses,  Some  Convenient.  • 
373— How  to  Prevent  Gapes  iii.24S 
—Jungle  Fowl,  East  India,  *  3:V'>— 
Keeping  on  a  Large  Scale.  15— 
Lamrshan  Fowl,  *  73-427— Litter 
for,  SO- Manure  lor  Tobacco,  2:>1— 
Manure,  How  to  TIse.  367- Mat- 
ters, Sundrv,  167— Nests  for,  273 — 
Nest  for  Egg-Eating  Hens,  •  405— 
One  Thousand  Fowls  In  One 
J  louse.  123  —  Pennsvlvania,  34— 
Plymouth  Hock.  53—  Plymouth 
Itoek  Fowls.  *461-Prollt  in.  ':03 
— I'unch  ta  Mark  Chickens.  2IS— 
Questions  About,  2')^^ — Salt  for.  217 
—Scabby  Legs  in,  290— Some  Pop- 
ular Brcpitsof.  *  9— Turkeys  and 
Ducks,  Best,  87— to  prevent  Hens 
Eating  Eags,  120— Turkey  IJronze, 
427— Turkey.  Narragaiisett.  296 
Prickly  Comfrey,  Jl>-*19-S7-131-222- 
29Wa>7-37-t 

PrickleyComf^-oy  Once  More 130 

]'nr>lane  on  the  Table 200 

Pump,  Non-l'"ree'/:iu^ *..;.h36 

Pump  or  Sprinkhr.  Foiint;dn.*..17i 
Pumjis  for  the  House  and  Burn.*.  W 
Pumping  by  Wind  Mm 200 


Quark  Gras-s  and  TUisUc.s,  to  Cet 
i;idof.  31 

Questions,  a  Variety  of 194 

(JuilihigFrame.  Improved- -.  *..  25 
Quinces 88 


RiihbitP,  Group  of  Lop-Eared.'..  SI 

Kabbit  Skins.  Curing  ..  S6 

Bag-*  for  Rugs 4T2 

Hallway,  Traveler's  Olllel;d  Guide, 

Kasiiberrles,  Newer  Varieties  of,  • 

3Sl 

RatsandMlce 171 

Kats,  Guard  Against •..467 

Head,  Wliv  U  I'nvs  lo 41 T 

l.'eil  To]>.  When  to  Sow 30.-. 

Ki'lrlgcrator,  a  Homo  Mitdc...*..lS5 

Reports  and  Proceedings 35 

Retained  Placcnt.T.  Reuiovnl  of..l.%4 
Retention  of  l-'irtus,  Abnormal..  87 

l.'hnb.nrb.  Fsesof 167 

Rlrellidlrrs 410 

Itindi'ipest  in  Ivurope Si» 

Rliiizbone,  Treatment  of 4i4 

Rna.ts,  Gnoil 'i 

Rn;uU.  I.'ipairlllg '..'-'^ 

Ro..f.  Ccnient "*-'? 

Root  Crops 464 

I.'ootfi  for  Mnirs.  00  -lor  Sheep,  273— 

tor  Stork  Feoilinjr.  »"3 
Roi^ilng  Sllpslna  Itotllcof  Water, 

Riinil  New  Toi  kor 2.'^6 

i:\i'   Anioiiir>t.  lorn.  23l~a3aSuil- 
iiiE  Crop,  X4— tpiing,  J6l 


s 

Saddler's  Was 314 

Sawdust  as  an  Absorbent...!""*  *».j 

Salt  Box.  Self  Closing *.  219 

S;dt  lor  Slock 207 

Salt  Mnd,  How  to  Use 87 

Salve  for  Cracked  Teats  or  Womids, 

Smee  Pan.  Hole  in .; S67- 

Saving  Work 473 

S.i wd list  :is  liedding £74 

Sawing  :i  Log  True 1!4 

Sawing  Logs,  a  Guide  for *..2;7 

Science  Applit-d  to  Fanning.  11-if- 
91-I31-17l--'Il-25C-*291-£Si;-36D-4l7- 
4S3  — Applied  to  Farming  Co - 
respondence,  34— Mouthlv,  Popu- 
lar. 441 
Scientific  Expedition.  ■WoodrnlT  r53 

Scrap  nookcrv  .audPotteiy 367 

Screws  vs.  stitches  .-  ':s~. 

Scroll  or  Bracket  Saws-and  Their 
Work.  433 

Sea  Wecti,  How  to  TTse.,- 297 

Seed  J)istribntioii.  234  — for  Lato 
Plantings,  Spi outing.  2ij7— G;.ain 
Will  Stand  Anv  Amount  of  Cold, 
20s— Planter,  luiury.  *  ];,8 

Seed  Firm,  Cli;m-e  in 4S 

Seeds  and  S-ia  Water, 7i—Adulternl- 
ing,  *  :.9I— Iloncy  Locr.sc  una  Ca- 
t:irpa.  231— Invesiigi.iioEs  of.  *:C— 
Parrafine,  £90— With  New  Names. 
OM.IGO 
Seeding  Down  With  Turnips... .464 

Scwini;  >.ai.-l,ini:s 44! 

Shaving  Ilor£C *1SG-*SS7 

Shed  \\ith  Movable  Roof 115 

Sheep.  A  "Eratted,"  *  ts  —And 
Lambs,  Dip  this  Month,  c26-Earn, 
Plan  of,  Si-3— Black  Faced  Scotch, 
353— Cotswolds  for  Rhode  Island, 
47— CrcsB-brcd,  427  —  Cure  for 
Scab  in,  443— Disease  Amcng,  S.i 
Teed  Lack  fcr,  *256  — Fleeces, 
^ea^-y.  235— For  Wool,  A  Mutton, 
274— Gnawing  Frcit  Trees,  IE4— 
Growing  ior  Prcnt,  S14— How  to 
Feed  old,  74— Improved  Ken- 
tucky, *  253  —In  CalilcrDia,  Sac- 
rifice of,  315— In  Colorado,  443— 
Lambs.  Price  c f  in  NcwYcrk,Si6~ 
Loss  of,  S&&— Of  Thibet.  Wild,  *C21 
—Oxford  Down.  *421— Racks  and 
Feed  Trouphs,  *  IS7  — Rcising, 
Bookon,  23i-Eaising,  Prcft  cf, 
74— Scab,  Ecraidy  for  in,  4S3— 
Shearing,  Heirs  in.  -  170— ^hicp- 
shire,  208— A\  111  Grubs  in  the  Head 
Kill  Sheep,  274 

Shoes,  Ladies  acd  CJ:ildrct6 415 

J^hrnb,  Hvdrangca.  New  White. .203 

Bhrub,  Magnolia,  Duskv •..140 

thrubs,    Blotltler    Sccra.   •  4£0  — 
Deutzias.  '  St 2— Honeysuckle  Tar- 
tarian, *301 
Silk  Manufacture.  American.... 2f 8 

Silo,  An  American t^ 

fr  ilver  "Ware,  Ch ea p S(.9 

Six  Millions  Surplus -'54 

Slaughter-house  RcluBe ^81 

Small  Farms 51 

fmall  Fruit  Culture  iuN.  J <0S 

Smoke  House,  Ventilation  of  a. ..7-1 

Soap  Manufacturer's  Refuse JS 

Poeieties.  Reports  cf 443 

Somebodv  Blundered S5 

Sorrento  and  Inlaid  Work £6 

Sour  Milk  and  Soda 184 

Sparrows 54 

Spavin,  Cure  for 75-^15 

Spaying.. 153 

Sport,  What  it  Costs  in  Englaud.TJ 

Sprain  of  the  Hip  J.  Int £5 

Springs  for  Farm  Wagons,  Torsk-n, 
54 

Spring  House,    Hight  of S7I 

Squashes,  L;;rge 442 

Stable,  A  Frcst  Proof 1S9 

Stable     Floor.     73-Floors.    iG5- 
Slatted,  '  217-24S— Wliat  arc   the 
Best,  i:'4— For  §;  5,  £54 
Stack    Yard,  Arrangement  cf  the. 

*  427 

Stanchions,  Arc  thr  v  Pre'err-ble  to 
Stalls,  274— Method  of  Fastening. 
*2:>S— Fj^eof.Ui 

Steam  Engine.  Work  cf 153 

Steam  Engines  for  Farm  and  Work- 
shop, *  93 

Steamer  for  Cooking  Feed 415 

Step  Ladders  in  theH>  ut^o *..Sii 

Stock  Business  in  Nitraska 4fS 

Stock  I'ann,  Montana ^53 

Mork,  Rjiislng  Grade IS 

storm   Ghus {.78 

B :  raw.  Too  Much 15 1 

Straw.  What  to  do  wiili aj 

Ptrawlierrits 2O8 

Strawberries,  The  First I2a 

Stumps— Ext  met  Inir 462 

Stumps.  Getlinj  Rid  of....K>-l»4-249 

Sugar  Berts  aud  lUct  Sugar 153 

Sugar,  Danger  f  rotn a4 

Suniacti  Preparations  for  Market, 

*  377 

Summer  Fallowinp 50 

SuperfaMation 248 

Supports  (or  Thills •.  9fi 

Surfeit 4f3 

Swamp— Mr.  Storrs' 463 

Swamp,  Reelamlug  n  Big 294 

Swecnv  In  the  Sliouldrr> ';3 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Farlv  Pcabodv*  9!l 
-167-171-KcepIm:  for  Seed.  4ii 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Sii'ilup •..420 

sweetness  from   Florida i3i 

SwIneas.Manuu'  Makiis.:;y— Herk- 
shho  Record.  l9(-2J)'^Di!;c»seROf, 
IM-nog.aSlck.4!4-Choh*r.i.32:-S93 
Diiroc.or  Red.  461— rackinjEin  Ihf 
Wrst,41S— Feeding  (or  I'l-oflf,  iy4 
—Kef-ping  Clean.  ^V- In  Mnunrc 
Ccllirs.  SOI  — Hog  nn-^hcr.  4-5 
In  New  .Ter«pv.  Heavv.  vS"— I'arnl- 
ysls.  av-Thunip<»  iu.'^V-PIz  ns  a 
Jlauufactnrer,  25$— Pig  I  *  m.  Por- 
tiiblc,  •  177  —  Pigs,  an  I'liusual 
Ocrnrrence  wlih.  2^1— Pevt.  4i.*'— 
Rlindno'B  in.  2S7— PI'^paB-.  .S27— 
(Jritn  for.  .-^95  —  How  to  Fepd 
'\otniT.7i— r;>rnlvst'<,4i:''— rieuriiy 
In.  '.'SV^O-  Poland  riiinn.  ].%— 
Sliipjungto  )■  t  gian.l.rr.v-'ihnmpa 
In  Voung,  351— Wcaknt^  la,  S£4— 
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INDEX. 


IlGiicls,  Comparative  "Weight  of.  P3 
— ?iKi:inp:,  Difficulty  in,  3oJ— I'o- 
land  Ciiiiia.  *  JS3— Poland  chinas 
in  the  Kast,  39:^Polancl  China 
Itecord,  "JOS— Standard  of  Excel- 
lence lor,  273— 'VVei;jlitof  riga,203 
—■White  Lancashire,  *  133 


Tailoring,  Hoinp 6t 

Talks  oil  Farm  Crops.  95-135-173-215- 
2o5-295-aS5-375-4-^iWlJo 

Teeth,  Children's  CI 

Telling  Stories  to  Children SJ:S 

Tethering  Animals *..S7ii 

Tliorn,  Pyracanth 103 

Thorouglibrecl,WliJitisa.iai-:i31-275 
Tile  for  Conveying  Water,  Manufac- 
ture of,  415 
Timber  for  Kails,  Best  Time  to  Cut, 
314 

Timber,  Plantinsr 94 

Tim  Bunker  on  Tramps 4Gti 

Tips  In  Place  of  Shoes  for  llorsea 

I  eet,  '  fl? 
Toasting  Fork.  Homo  Made. .-='..204 
Tobacco  CnUnre,  ."IS— Culture,  Pe- 
troleum in,  74— Trade  Directory, 
16S 

Tomato,  One  Hundred  Days 47 

Tonnito  Woi  in  Acaiu -IJL 

Tomatoes,  Canned -G7 

Tomatoes  from  Dcmiuda Sj  I 


Toy  Boxes,  to  Mend 144 

Trade,  Balance  of ilSii 

Transparency 4ij2 

Transparency,  a  "\\  indow.  — *  4o3 
Tree,  Famous  Orann;e,  73— Maut- 
choorian  Cork.  *  341— Persimmon, 
J:ipanese,  75— Plan  ting,  S53~Plant- 
ing  at  the  Capital,  470— Plant- 
ing, Prizes  for,  ^7— Smoke,  302— 
Sorrel,  b9 
Trees,  a  liemarkablo  Collection  of, 
4IG— and  Shrubs,  Planting  Decid- 
uous and  Evergreen,  :'.24— a  New 
Knemy  to  Our  I'orest,  *  2 i9— Beau- 
tiful and  Hardv.  2'i3~hy  llie  Koad- 
tlde,  174— for  Snudl  Place?,  *  331— 
for  Small  Places.  Evergreen.  * 
4-29  — Holes  in.  S\-ln  tlie  City 
of  London,  355— Japan  Maples, 
•  381  — Oaks,  Seedling  White, 
94— Persimmon,  Japanese,  *  221— 
Pine  of  Japan,  Umbrella,  "*  61— 
Some  Valuable  Forest,  143— Some 
Valnable  Native  Forest,  182  — 
Spruces,  the  Colorado,  262— White 
JJirch  on  Poor  Soil,  425— Yellow 
AVood,  263  —  Young  Coniferous 
Evergreen.  430 
Tribune  Horticulturally  and  Agri- 

cnlttirallv,  v:^ 
Trowel,  a  Cseful  Garden *..470 


L'tilizalion  of  Common  Things..  130 


Vats  for  Scalding  Hogs  and  Steam- 
ing Food,  i.03 
Vegetablt)  Washing  Machine    *..S03 

Vetches 24a 

Vetch  in  Hungary,  "Winter 217 

Veterinary  College,  AmericaUj  243- 

393 
Veterinary  Ileview,  American.  .,16^ 

Vicks  Montiily J57 

Vinegar,  Good  Cider ...  15 

Vine  in  the  Window *..14l 

Vines  at  the  Door *..1«5 


w 


Wagon  Jack,  Improved  *..4i4 

"Wart,  to  Heniove  by  Acid -OS 

Warts 33 

Warts,  Proposed  Cure  for SG 

Washing  and  Washers 368 

Waste  Lands,  make  them  Useful.4fi7 

Water  Fronts,  Preservation  of,  363— 

in    Washing,    Economy    of,    24— 

Standing,  427— Witching,  88 

Watering  Places  for  Stock  on  Level 

Land,*  176 

Watering  Pot,  a  Pocket 368 

Weed,  a  Persistent,  Bindweed... 3.5-1 

Weevils 83 

Weight  by  Measure,  EstiuuiUug..  48 


Western  Virginia 481 

Wheat,  Cost  of  Producing,  443— 
Crop,  326--Crop,  iloeing  the,  354— 
Cro|)S,  Hoeing,  *  55-164— Fertilizer 
481— b  ertilizer,  for,  195-393— for  a 
liame.  415— for  Northern  Iowa,  121* 
—for  Spring.  Fall,  l!J3— Growing 
State.  Best. 442— in  Ohio.  Sprin::. 
33— Japanese,  353— Lodged,  S7— o'u 
Clover  Sod,  Sowing.  35— Potash 
for,  3fi7— Protecting  Winter,  274— 
Smut  in.  313— Straw.  Salt  to  Stif- 
fen, 393— Top  Dressing,  4(54- Vari- 
eties in,  2S3 

Wheelbarrow,  a  "Farm *,.  17 

Wheels,  Wide-Tired 51 

Wild  Onions  Flavoring  Milk 2li4 

Windmills 4S2 

Windmills  for  Grinding  Corn 315 

Winter  Cltat  About  Gardening. .  87 
Wire  Beds, 326— Worms,  233— worms 

and  Their  Work.  *  23 
Wire  Worm  and  White  Grub.... 467 

Women  in  Trowsers 341 

Wood  Box.  Convenient •..25 

Wool  Press,  Effective  and  Simple, 

216 
Wool  Product  of  Cal.  for  IS76. ...  90 

Worm  Guard,  New  Canker "iS 

Worm,  Killing  tlic  Cabbage 23 

Work,  Hints  about.  Jan.,  2;  Feb., 
42;  March,  82;  April.  122  :Mav,l6.i; 
June,  202;  July,  242;  Aug.,  2-S2  ; 
Sept..  :i22;  Oct.,  312;  Nov.,  410; 
Dec,  450 


Work,  Mark  Twain's  Latest...*.. 86 

Workmen  Emigrating 481 

Work  on  Alfalfa 86 

Yield  of  Crops  and  Profit  Compared 
137. 


Recipes. 


Apple  Meringue 105 

Boston  Cream  Cakes 48 

Bread  Kecipes 265 

Brown  Bread 47-205 

Brown  Bread,  Steaming 145 

Buckwheat  Cakes 105 

Croquettes ^g 

Croquettes,  Kice 105 

Cucumbers,  Fried 289 

Doughnuts.   225 

Eggs.  How  to  Serve 265 

Egg  Plant,  How  to  Cook 289 

Graham  Bread 184 

Green  Corn  and  Pickles 433 

Green  Corn  Pudding 289 

Potato  Puft 47 

Potato  Salad 205 

Sausage  Meat 48 

Squash,  To  Prepare  for  Pies 105 

Stufang  for  Fowls 225 

Tomatoes  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

344 
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A 

Adventures  of  a  Dog,  Casket,  and 
Two  Naughty  Boys,  (12),  38G 

A  Family  of  Laps (.2)..  23 

Alpacas,  A  Flock  of 41 

Ash  Sifter,  Simple 433 

A  Street  Scene  In  Constantinople  148 

Aic,  Fence-Post 297-46 1 

Axes,  How  they  are  Made... C5j..  IG 

B 

Barber  in  China (2)..  08 

Bam  at  Eclio  Farm,  (8). SIS— Dairy, 
(3),  175-8),  425  — Plan.  (5),  257— 
Plan  of  aDakota,  (8), 139 
Basket,  Autumn,  475  — Barn,  Con- 
venient, 463— Of  Rags,  (2),  475 
Bee  Hive,  Boxes  and  Frames,  :2),  SO 
—Clasp  for,  170— Entrance  to,  49 

Bee  Hives  and  Frames (4j . .    9 

Bee  Hives,  Arrangement  of 130 

Bees,  Fumigator  for 249 

Bees'  Nest,  Bnmble (2 ) .  .387 

Bird  Houses (C; . .  147 

Bird,  The  Pet 228 

Birds  of  the  SouthernUnited  States, 
121-Oregon  Jay,  333  —  Wlxooping 
Crane,  348 

Bird's  Nest.  Hang (2) .  .106 

Bouquets,  Fan t2) .  .300 

••  Brat "  for  a  Sheep 98 

Bridges  for  Road-Beds (3) .  .466 

Budding (5).. 284 

Budding  and  Grafting (13) .  .124 

Butler-Tub,  Improved 216 

Butter-TV orker,  Speakmaa's(4.)..';99 

c 

Calks  for  Horseshoes,  Movable. .  9G 

Card-Rack (8).. 107 

Catch  for  a  Door 473 

Cattle,  Ayrshire  Bull  and  Cow,  (2). 
13-Beef,  (2),  n3-Bull,  Hereford, 
421- Bull,  Jersey,  293— Cow.  Ayr- 
shire, 282-Grade  Jersey,  409— Jer- 
sey, 253— Jersey  Herd  of,  293— Mar- 
ket at  Sixtieth  St.,N.  T.,  361 

Cellar  Walls,  Draining (2) .  .297 

Cement,  How  to  Mix (5) .  .297 

Cesspool  and  Screen (2).  .467 

Cesspool  Ventilator  for 136 

Chain,  A  "Wooden 107 

Chair  of  Spruce  Twigs 434 

Chairs,  Comfortabl  e (4) .  .334 

Chinese  Ladles  taking  u  Carriage 

Bide,  388 
Churning  by  Water-power. .  (2) .  .137 

Cider  Making  and  Presses 260 

Cisterns  for  Kaln  Water (3). .379 

Clearing  Land  by  Blasting.  .(7)..  19 

Clod-Breaker 176 

Closet  in  an  Ice  HoQse 53 

CooleySystem  of  Setting  Milk(3)376 
Com  Crib  and  Shelling  Room,  Rat- 
proof,  258— and  Granary,  (2),  465— 
Kustic,  56 

Corn-Fodder,  Curing (3) .  .369 

Corn-Husker 368 

Corn-Marker 136 

Corn-Planter  Emery 13a 

Corn-Shelier,  Home-made.  (4)296-465 

Cotton-Seed  Huller (2) .  .177 

Cradle  for  Drawing  a  Boat 37! 

Crane,  Portable 256 

Ciate,  Popular  Berry ITS 


Crawfish (2).. 303 

Cupboard,  Corner 141 

Cuttle  Fish  and  Bone 105 

Cutting,  Geranium 2G1 

D 

Dart,  A  Curious 106 

Design  for  a  Front  Yard 125 

Diatoms,  Magnified 434 

Dibble 179 

Ditcher,  Randolph 92 

Dog  Kennels (3)..  56 

Dogs,  Prize Wl 

Door  for  Piggery,  Swinging 216 

Door  Surrounded  by  Vines 184 

Doors,  Fastenings  for  Swlnging.424 

Doors,  Self-closing (2) .  .137 

Dragon  Flics,  Life  History  of . .  .436 
Drain  or  Pipe,  To  Clear  a  Choked259 

Drain,  Pole 466 

Drains  for  Pump  and  Kitchen. (2)  53 
Drenching  Horns  for  Cattle.(2) .  .210 

Drill,  Planet 138 

Duck  Pond,  Artiflcial 93 

E 

Earth-stars (2i..2C6 

Eel-Pot (2).. 474 

Eggs,  Case  for  Carrying. . . .  (21 .  .424 

Embroidery,  Designs (5) .  .187 

Engmes,  Farm (61 .  .330 

Engines  for  the  Farm,  Steam. (5)  93 

Engraving  on  Glass 227 

Escutcheon  In  Cows f3)..  53 

Evaporators  lor  Dwellings.. (2) .  .472 

Evener,  Three-Horse 50 

Eaves  Trough (•;;..  cs 

F 

Farm  BoildiagB,  Remodelling  Old, 

(3),  17 
Fence,  A  Bar,  (2i,  176— Bolted,  (2), 
16  — For  Straw  Stack,  (2),  67  — 
Guage,i)8— Of  Timber  and  Wire, 
(6i,13S— Posts,  Boring  and  Shap- 
ing, (31,97—Posts,  Driving,  (2),  96 

Fetter,  Cow 465 

Flowers.  (See  Plants.)  A  Cruel, 
181— Bluets,  231-Epimedium  ma- 
cranthmn,  140— How  they  are  Fer- 
tilized, (5) ,  22-(3) ,  222-Little  Alice 
Tending  hers,  476— Rose  of  Japan, 
Ramanas,  342 

Flush  Tank (2).. 371 

Fodder  Cutters (6) .  .340 

Fodder  Stacks,  Ventilators  for,  (2), 
336 

Fork  for  Gathering  Leaves 465 

Fruit,  Akce,  265— Dryer,  S39— Helps 
for  Picking,  (3),  342 

G 

Game  of  Shadow  Buff,  Playing.. ,  C6 

Games  of  Marbles,  Indoor. .  (3t . .  25 

Gate,  Automatic  Tide- Water  Sluice, 

(3),  256— Farm,  Cheap,  464— Flood, 

Vermont,  464— Flood,  Virginia,  464 

—Rustic  Entrance,  260 

Going  to  the  Reservation 268 

Grain  Loading (2) . .  96 

Grass,  Guinea 100 

Greenhouse, Heating, Cheap.(2).  63 

Grinding  Grain „ (2)..  27 

Grist  Mills,  Farm (2). .368 

Guide  lor  Sawing  Logs 217 


H 


Halter,  A  Convenient 57 

Harness  Hooks (3)..  57 

Harrow.  An  Excellent 136 

Harrow,  Triangular 464 

Hay-Barrack,  Roof  for 337 

Hay-Carrier,  Anti-Friction..  (2) .  .250 
Hay-Presses  and  Pressing.. .  (5) .  .423 

Hay-Rack (2).. 218 

HUl-Sides,  To  Prevent  Washlng.25S 

Hoe,  Lance-Headed 154 

Horses.  Arabian (2) .  .213 

Horse-shoe  Nails  by  Machinery  (3J 

457. 

Horse,  Sling  lor  a 136 

House  Plans   (4),  12-(4),  52-(5),172- 

(4),  212-(4),  252-(4),  292-C4),  332-(4), 

3T2-(4),420-(4),460 
How  Gyp  was  Deceived  by  the  Jlir- 

ror,  303 


I 


Ice-Housc,  Dairy (3) .  .425 

Ice-House  in  the  Barn t2j .  .425 

Ice-Houees,  Underground. ..(4).. 468 
Insects,  Ant  Lion,  185— Beetle,  Rhi- 
noceros, SS7— That  Btiild  a  Stone 
House  (2),  227— Walking  Stick,  219 
In  the  Barn  on  a  Bright  May  Morn- 
ing, ISS 


Japanese  Scenes 'St. .307 

Java  Canvass,  Scroll  Pattern  for.3S5 
Jumper  made  of  Saplingc CG 

K 

Kaleidoscope 1S6 

Kaleidoscope,  Piano 227 

L 

Ladders  for  Picking  Peaches 303 

Ladders,  Spiked  Feet  for 16 

Latch,  Safety 466 

Lawn  Mower,  Excelsior  Horse.. 383 

Lawn  Mowers (4) .  .220 

Leaf  Gatherer 376 

Level  with  Square  and  Plumb  Line, 
(2),  176 

Locusts (3).. 249 

Locust  Trap,  Western 3S7 

Logs,  BlLsting C2)..29S 

M 

Manure,  Ealing  Stable 53 

Manure,  Spreading (oj . .  57 

Map  of  the  Seat  of  War 200 

Mat,  Pumpkin  Seed 25 

Meat  Trade,  Foreign (5)..1C1 

:Microspcopes (7j .  .432 

Milk  Cooling,  Apparatus 338 

Milking  Stool 337 

Mosquitoes,  Protection  agaiust  (3), 

225 
Mower,  Whitely's 179 

N 

Nest,  Safety 465 

Night-soil,  Handling (3>..  10 

Nut,  Ivory 186 


P 

Pantagraph G5 

Pantry,  Convenient 104 

Paper  Cutting,  Miss  Bailey's C4 

Peacock  Tail 366 

Pen-wiper,  Butterfly 26 

Picture  Frame 267 

Picture  Frames 147 

Pigeons, New  Species...  241 

Pig,  Mechanical 474 

Pig  Pen,  Convenient  (4>,  97— Pen, 
Portable(4),177-(2j296— Trough,424 
Pins  Made  by  Machinery  ...(2).. 2:6 
Plant.  (See  Flowers)  —  Adder's 
Tongue,  141— Pea-nnt,  473— Sorg- 
humi  Forage,  CO— Bos,  Adjusta- 
ble (4),  169 
Plants  — Aplos  tuberosa,  21  — Be- 
gonia, Winter  Blooming,  101— 
Blackberry-Lily,  469  —  Climber, 
Quick-growing,  409  —  Dropwort, 
181— Fuchsia,  Eacemose,  21— Gar- 
den Ked  Clover,  301— Manner  of 
Propagating,  100  — Mentzelia  or- 
nata,  61— Prickly  Comfrey,  20— 
Resurrection  (5),  146— Slender- 
leaved  Ipomosa,  101  —  Stemless 
Gentian,  261— Toad  Flax,  Alpine, 
261-Tufted  Marshallia,  S41 

Plow,  Adamant (2) .  .139 

Flowing  Gear  for  Kicking  Miilc..4C5 

Poke  for  Breachy  Animals 13 

Pork  Barrel,  Cover  for (2) . .  65 

Postage  Stamps,  Sending. 265 

Post-Hole  Digger ri).  .176-376 

Potato,  Cutting  a,  127— Digger  (2), 
250— Peeler  and  Sllcer,  Saratoga, 
224~Superior,  140 
Potatoes,  Machine  for  Sorting  (3), 
217 

Pot  Scrubber,  Iron 2G4 

Poultry  from  the  Exhibitions,  1— 
House  Plans  (3),  5a-(3),  370-(3j,373 
—Houses  and  Roosts  (4i,  17— Jun- 
gle Fowl,  333— Plymouth  Rocks, 
Improved,  461 

Pump,  Fountain 180 

Pump,  Non-freezing 336 

Pumps  for  the  House  and  Bam  (5j, 
98 

Puzzle  Picture 65-305-345-433 

Puzzle,  Puzzling 136-(2 1,  2C7 

Puzzle,  Solution  of (.2; . .  175 


Q 


Qn'.lting  Frame,  Improved. '2  ..  24 

R 

Rabbits,  Group  of  Lop-eared El 

Rammer 466 

Raspberry,  "  Pride  of  the  Hudson," 
381 

Rat-Guard 467 

Refrigerator 135 

Road-Beds (3) .  .466 

Roads,  Repairing (3) .  .259 

s 

Saw,  Equalizing  tho   Teeth  of  a 
CroBs-Cut  (2).  250 

"Scratch my  Back" 046 

Screen  for  a  Fish-dam 464 

Scroll  Saw,  Dexter 4S8 

Sced-Sprontlng  Appar>ttiB..(2)..291 


Shade,  Lamp 26 

Shaving  Horse 136-(3j .  .33! 

Shaving-paper  Case 27 

Sheep— Feed-rack  for.  256— Improv- 
ed Kentucky,  253  - —  Racks  and 
Feed  Troughs  (3),  137— Eam,  Ox- 
ford-Down, 421— Shearing,  Helps 
for  (2),  no- Wild  of  Thibet,  321 

Shrub,  Banana 141 

Shrubs.  Tartarian  Honeysuclile..301 

Shrubs,  Bladder  Senna 4:9 

Silo,  An  American (2) .  .336 

Sled,  Boy's 66 

Sow  Bug 306 

Sparrow,  White-Throated 145 

Stable-Floors,  Slatted (2j.  .217 

Stack  Yard .(3). .427 

Etep-Ladders  In  the  House. .  (2) .  .344 

Stanchions (3) .  .376 

Stanchions,  Method  of  Fastening  258 
Stone  Walls,  Building  and  Staking 
(2),  256 

Story  of  a  Boot-Black 226 

Stove  for  Poultry-house (2). .424 

Sumach  Mill (2).. 377 

Sweet  Potato,  "  Early  Peabody  "  99 

Sweet  Potato  Vine 144 

Sweet  Potatoes,  House  for  Storing 
(2),  426 

Swine,  Duroc 4C1 

Swine,  Poland  China 133 

Swine,  White  Lancashire 133 

T  m 

Table,  Eastlakc 103 

Thills,  Supports  for (3.) . .  90 

Three  Little  Boys  and  Their  Big 
Snow  Ball  (10),  103 

Tether  Pin 37S^ 

Tips  in  Place  of  Shoes  for  Horse's 

Feet,  97  ^^ 

Toad  or  Frog,  Name  ot.fKt.. .  .347 

Toad,  Surinam ^T. 265 

Toasting-Fork,  Home-made 261 

Tomato  Worm ...(2). .346 
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email  pamphlet  on  New  South  Wales,  its  progress  and 
resources,  published  by  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The 
pamphlet  gives  a  description  of  the  cotmtry,  which  is  the 
eastern  part  of  Australia,  and  of  which  Sydney  is  the 
chief  town  and  port ;  also  of  its  industries,  productions, 
climate,  and  resources.  As  the  country  has  some  fea- 
tures in  common  with  our  own  great  pastoral  regions  in 
the  West,  the  methods  there  in  use  of  disposing  of  and 
utilizing  the  immense  tracts  of  public  pasture  lands,  are 
interesting  to  us.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
acres  of  natural  pastures  are  leased  at  about  one  cent  per 
acre  yearly,  and  $200,000,000  are  invested  in  flocks  and 
herds.  To  divide  up  our  western  plains  into  640  acre 
tracts,  and  ofi'er  only  160  acres  to  a  purchaser,  is  simply 
nrohibitory  of  their  settlement,  and  throws  vast  tracts 
into  the  hands  of  squatters,  without  benefit  to  the  public. 
Possibly  the  Australian  method  might  suggest  a  plan 
ior  the  definite  settlement  of  our  vast  pastoral  regions. 
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NEW    YORK,    JANUAET,    1877. 

The  new  year  opens  favorably  for  the  indnstries 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  prospect  that  all  kinds 
of  labor  will  be  better  remunerated  in  the  future, 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  for  the  better,  is  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Instead  of  importing,  as  we 
have  done  for  many  years,  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  goods  more  than  could  be 
paid  for  by  our  exports,  the  past  year's  business 
has  been  the  other  way,  and  we  have  sold  of  #ur 
home  products  considerably  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions worth  more  than  we  have  purchased.  For- 
tunately we  have  a  steady  market  for  all  our  sur- 
plus farm  products,  and  many  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  firmly  holding 
these  'markets  against  all  our  competitors,  while 
new  markets  and  new  articles  of  export  are  con- 
tinually being  found.  The  trade  in  dressed  beef, 
for  instance,  which  has  sprung  up  within  a  year 
past,  has  become  established  and  promises  to  grow 
steadily ;  this  takes  only  what  can  be  spared,  with- 
out advancing  prices  here.  An  export  trade  in 
horses  has  also  commenced,  and  several  hundred 
have  been  shipped  with  profit.  For  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, giuin,  dairy  and  other  farm  products,  we  have 
secui'e  and  growlug  markets,  and  manufactured 
articles  from  mills,  factories,  and  workshops,  have 
not  only  supplanted  imported  goods  in  our  own 
markets,  but  are  actually  competing  'with  them  in 
the  countries  to  which  we  were  formerly  customers. 
With  our  wonderful  resources,  the  United  States 
promises  to  become  the  great  gi-anary  and  factory 
of  the  world.  If  this  promise  is  fulfilled,  the  great- 
est benefits  will  only  be  through  the  successful 
efforts  of  farmers  and  artizans  to  cheapen  their 
products,  while  they  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  excellent  quality  which  has  brought  them  into 
popularity.  To  the  farmer  the  great  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  how  to  lessen  the  cost  of  his  produce,  or 
increase  its  amount,  and  so  increase  both  his  gains 
and  Ms  comforts.  To  do  this  he  must  not  only  use 
industry,  but  all  the  aids  which  sdience  offers  him. 
True  scientific  farming  is  nothing  more  than  the 
best  possible  practice.  Nearly  every  farmer  now 
understands  this,  and  but  very  few  are  now  inclined 
to  think  contemptuously  of  agricultural  science. 
The  attainment  of  this  desirable  end   has  been 


greatly  helped  by  the  efforts  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, in  popularizing  scientific  knowledge,  by 
showing  that  this  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  things  in  the  best,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  most  profitable  manner — in  short,  how  to  make 
the  most  money  out  of  our  labor. 


Bints    a,1>ont    'Work. 

Seasonable  Planting. — While  it  may  seem  strange- 
to  the  Northern  farmer,  whose  fields  are  bound  in 
ice  or  covered  with  snow,  to  speak  of  planting,  it 
wiE  be  plain  enough  to  his  Southera  co-worker, 
who  works,  or  may  do  so,  in  his  fields  the  year 
round.  Bound  potatoes  planted  this  month  in  the- 
Southern  States,  will  make  a  first  crop  in  time  for 
a  second  to  be  planted  in  July.  The  second  crop 
that  may  now  be  in  the  ground,  may  be  left  for 
table  use,  or  kept  covered  with  litter  or  leaves,  to 
keep  out  frost.  The  newly  planted  crop  should 
be  earthed  up  as  they  appear  above  ground,  to  pro- 
tect the  tops  from  frosts.  Oats  sown  at  the  Southi 
this  month,  wUl  ripen  ahnost  as  soon  as  fall  sown 
oats,  and  -will  be  more  likely  to  escape  rust  and 
drouth  than  if  sown  later.  The  oat  crop  may  be 
made  a  very  valuable  one,  and  by  good  manage- 
ment win  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fodder. 

Compost  Heaps. — Much  may  be  done  in  making- 
compost  heaps.  In  the_South  there  is  a  greater 
choice  of  materials  than  at  the  North,  and  anything 
that  can  be  secured  to  add  bulk  to  stable  manure,, 
whether  it  be  cotton-seed,  bone-dust,  guano,  night- 
soil,  or  other  readily  fermentable  matters,  should 
be  collected  and  saved.  Where  salt-marsh  mud,  or 
swamp  muck  can  be  procured,  these  make  a  good 
basis  for  a  compost  heap. 

Spreading  Manure. — For  some  years  we  have 
spread  manure  during  the  winter  upon  meadows, 
clover-sod  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  and  ground 
plowed  for  spring  crops.  The  practice  is  economi- 
cal of  labor,  and  convenient,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  manure  loses  any  valuable 
constituent.  The  ammonia  of  fresh  manure  is  in  a 
nascent  or  inactive  condition,  and  is  not  wasted 
during  the  cold  weather.  Those  who  may  find  it 
convenient  to  use  manure  in  this  manner,  can  do 
no  harm  by  making  the  experiment.  Dairy  farm- 
ers can  not  do  better  than  spread  manure  upon 
their  meado-n's  and  pastures  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 

lAve  Stock. — Segular  attention  to  all  live  stock  is 
very  important.  If  an  animal  is  only  half  fed,  it  is 
better  that  it  be  half  fed  regularly,  as  it  will  suf- 
fer less  injury  than  if  attended  to  one  day  and  neg- 
lected the  next.  But  it  is  poor  economy  to  stint 
food.  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,"  To 
see  one's  stock  contented,  comfortable,  and  happy, 
is  not  only  a  happiness  to  a  good  farmer,  but 
money  in  his  pocket.  Regular  hours  of  feeding, 
regular  watering,  regular  rations,  and  regular  rest, 
are  conducive  to  comfort.  AVith  regularity  there 
is  no  haste,  no  -waste,  nothing  is  forgotten,  and 
nothing  is  done  twice  over.  Animals  then  digest 
what  they  eat,  and  thrive. 

Ste-bles  aiv3  Sheds  should  be  kept  dry  and  clean 
where  frost  is  not  severe,  and  where  it  is,  the  drop- 
pings should  be  removed  daily,  lest  they  be  fro- 
zen into  a  mass  and  become  difficult  to  handle. 
If  dry  sand  or  sawdust  be  scattered  over  a  cleaned 
stall  or  shed,  beneath  the  bedding,  frozen  manure 
can  be  taken  up  without  trouble.  It  is  preferable 
to  have  the  stables  so  tight  and  warm  that  the  ma- 
nure will  not  freeze  in  them  during  the  night.  An 
animal  can  not  rest  easily  upon  a  bed  of  frozen 
dung,  nor  in  a  mass  of  filth.  A  cold  stable  may  be 
much  improved  by  lining  it  with  rough  boards,  and 
filling  the  space  between  the  two  boardings  -with 
rough  litter,  buckwheat-straw,  or  leaves. 

Feed  Sacks. — Have  a  plenty  of  feed-racks  in  the 
yards.  They  save  fodder,  and  prevent  the  master 
animals  from  driving  weaker  ones  from  their  feed. 

Cam-Fodder  or  Pea-Straw  should  be  passed 
through  a  feed  cutter  before  feeding  it  to  stock  in 
pens  or  yards  where  manure  is  made.  The  litter  is 
then  short,  and  the  manure  easily  moved  and 
spread,  sa-ving  both  time  and  labor. 

SaU  should  be  given  regularly  to  every  anim&l 
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escept  poultry.  Pigs  should  have  only  a  very  small 
quantity  ;  one  ounce  weekly,  to  each  fuU-grown 
one,  is  sufficient.  Horses,  oxen,  and  cows  may 
have  one  ounce  daily,  and  sheep  may  be  supplied 
with  aU  they  will  consume. 

Sheep. — A  nin  in  a  stubble  field  when  the  ground 
is  bare,  or  the  snow  is  only  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  sheep.  Any 
weakly  ones  should  be  turned  out  by  themselves, 
in  a  place  where  they  can  be  looked  after.  A  con- 
stant watch  should  be  kept  over  the  flock,  lest  one 
should  fall  into  a  furrow  or  drain  and  be  unable  to 
recover  itself.  Ewes  may  thns  be  lost  if  neglected. 
Never  fail  to  count  the  sheep  when  they  go  out  and 
come  in.  Never  compel  them  to  jump  over  bars, 
but  remove  the  lowest  one,  lest  legs  be  broken.  If 
a  sheep's  leg  is  accidentally  broken,  bandage  it 
with  splints,  and  keep  it  by  itself  for  a  week  or 
two,  until  the  fracture  is  repaired,  which  is  easily 
done,  without  any  dressing  or  other  treatment. 

FouUnj.—M  early  eggs  are  desired,  the  pullets 
and  young  hens  should  be  fed  in  the  mornings 
with  some  cracked  corn  steeped  in  boUing  water 
until  it  is  only  moderately  warm.  In  the  afternoons 
some  corn  warmed  in  the  oven  may  be  given.  Be- 
tween these  meals  some  mixed  feed  of  potato  peel- 
ings, house  scraps,  and  wheat  screenings  boiled  to- 
gether, and  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  will  be  use- 
ful. A  cabbage  may  be  hung  in  the  yard  for  them 
to  peck  at.  Provide  a  clean,  warm,  but  well  ven- 
tilated house,  and  nests  of  clean  straw. 

Sundry  Matters.— 'Se  careful  of  lights  in  the  barns 
and  stables.  Safe  lanterns  only  should  be  used. 
We  have  used  the  glass  globe  lanterns,  protected 
with  wire,  for  many  years  without  the  least  acci- 
dent, or  breaking  one  of  them.  Only  perfectly 
safe  oil  should  be  used.  Devoe's  and  Pratt's  oils 
may  be  used  with  perfect  safety  anywhere.  With 
these  oils  if  a  lamp  should  fall,  there  can  be  no  fire 
If  it  is  picked  up  again  immediately.  Choose  a 
perfectly  solvent  Insurance  Company  in  which  to 
be  insured,  and  take  no  risks.  Keep  roofs,  roads, 
and  sidewalks  clear  of  snow.  Ventilate  the  cellars 
whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild.  A  tub 
of  water  placed  in  the  cellar  on  very  cold  nights, 
will  protect  fruit  or  vegetables  from  freezing. 
Clean  up  all  machines  and  tools  and  oil  them,  coat 
the  bright  parts  with  tallow,  and  cover  them  to 
keep  out  dust  and  dirt.  Prepare  for  packing  ice 
by  and  by,  or  pack  it  now  if  possible.  A  few  loads 
of  saw-dust  should  be  hauled  when  convenient,  so 
that  it  will  be  ready  when  wanted ;  when  the 
wagon-box  is  filled,  pile  on  filled  bags  to  complete 
the  load.  Keep  the  shoes  of  horses  and  oxen 
sharpened  or  roughened,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
drive  un-shod  oxen  ;  it  is  poor  economy  to  save  a 
set  of  shoes  and  lose  half  of  their  working  power. 


Notes   on    Orchard    and    G^arden  Work. 


From  the  questions  addressed  to  us,  in  cases 
where  we  know  that  an  answer  would  have  been 
found  in  these  columns,  we  infer  that  these  notes 
are  not  read  by  all  for  whom  they  are  intended.  As 
formerly  headed,  "  Work  in  the  Horticultural  De- 
partments," it  is  likely  that  many  have  hastily 
pa,ssed  them  by  as  being  "  Horticultural,"  and  hav- 
ing no  interest  for  them.  On  this  account  we 
adopt  another  heading,  which  is  not  open  to  this 
objection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  may  be 
well,  for  the  sake  of  our  many  new  readers,  as  well 
as  the  older  ones,  to  say  a  word  about  the  scope 
and  object  of  these  "  Notes."  Horticulture  is,  of 
course,  only  a  branch  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two.  The 
notes  on  farm  work  include  all  the  farm  crops,  the 
farm  buildings,  and  domestic  animals.  We  expect 
that  every  fanner  will  have  an  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden  ;  we  would  have  every  one  own  a  fniit  gar- 
don  ;  we  hope  that  every  farmer  takes  sufficient 
pride  in  the  surroimdings  of  his  bouse  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  notes  of  the  "Flower  Garden  and 
Lawn  "  ;  and  moreover,  that  he  or  some  of  his 
family  will  keep  a  few  plants  through  the  winter, 
whether  it  be  only  a  pot  or  two  in  a  window,  or  a 
larger  number  in  a  conservatory  or  a  small  green- 


house. All  these  are  rm-al  matters,  they  concern 
all  who  own  and  cultivate  land,  and  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  horticulture.  While  some  of  the 
topics  are,  or  should  be,  of  interest  to  all  farmers, 
all  of  them  are  so  to  some  farmers.  The  point  we 
wish  to  impress  is  this :  the  notes  xinder  these 
heads  are  intended/of  the  same  persons  as  are  those 
on  general  farm  work,  which  precede  them.  Of 
course  all  are  not  equally  interested  in  such  matters; 
the  large  grain  grower,  the  dairyman,  or  cattle 
raiser,  cares  for  fruits  and  vegetables  only  so  far  as 
his  family  supplies  go,  though  if  his  sons  or  daugh- 
ters wish  to  cultivate  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  he  is 
quite  willing,  and  will  often  encourage  them  in  it. 
The  majority  of  farmers  have  small  farms,  they 
hold  high  priced  land,  and  they  must  raise  high- 
priced  crops.  The  tendency  of  farmers  in  the  older 
States,  or  anywhere  near  cities  or  manufacturing 
towns,  is  to  convert  theu'  small  farms  into  large 
gardens,  and  raise  fniits  and  vegetables  to  supply 
the  near  market.  Our  letters  show  that  as  large  a 
number  of  inquiries  are  on  matters,  to  which  the 
cultivators  of  large  farms  scarcely  give  a  thought, 
as  they  are  concerning  farm  crops  proper.  These 
notes  are  not  in  any  manner  intended  for  profes- 
sional gardeners  or  nui'serymen,  but  solely  for 
farmers,  or  others  who  have  a  garden — small  or 
large — and  need  such  seasonable  hints  as  are  sug- 
gested by  letters  of  inquiry,  or  by  our  own  experi- 
ence.. While  they  must  of  necessity  treat  of  simi- 
lar subjects  year  after  year,  they  are  always  fresh, 
and  often  embodj"  new  things,  that  might  form 
topics  for  distinct  articles  ;  moreover,  the  answers 
to  various  letters  are  frequently  included — though 
without  so  stating — in  these  notes.  No  one  en- 
gaged in  any  branch  of  agi-iculture,  can  afford  to 
do  without  a  book  devoted  to  his  pursuits.  There 
were  never  many  sneers  about  book-gardening ; 
even  those  who  ridicule  book-farming — a  class  that, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  rapidly  diminishing — seem 
to  admit  that  a  book  on  gardening  may  be  useful ; 
"  wise  in  their  own  conceit ' '  upon  farming  matters, 
they  are  quite  willing  to  accept  aid  in  matters 
about  which  they  know  nothing.  A  book — if  it  is 
one  fit  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard — puts  the  pres- 
ent state  of  oiu-  knowledge  upon  its  subject  in  a 
compact  form,  for  easy  reference,  and  no  matter 
how  full  we  may  make  the  paper,  it  can  never  su- 
persede the  use  of  books.  It  is  the  business  of 
papers  to  record  improvements  and  progress,  and 
they  can  not  consequently  repeat  first  principles. 
Hence  we  say  that,  in  every  and  all  branches  of  soil 
cultivation,  whether  sheep-raising  or  strawberry 
growing,  a  book  on  the  subject  wull  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over — provided  it  is  studied  and  its 
teachings  heeded.  As  this  is  the  season  for  book 
and  brain  work,  we  give  under  each  head  the  names 
of  the  most  useful  works  in  each  department. 


Orcbard    and    Nursery. 

An  orchard  is  defined  as  "  An  enclosure  devoted 
to  fruit  trees,"  and  a  nursery  as  "A  place  for 
propagating  plants — particularly  a  place  for  propa- 
gating trees  or  shrubs  for  transplantation." — As  in 
the  poDular  idea  a  nursery  is  almost  exclusively  re- 
garded as  a  place  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  sold, 
no  doubt  that  many,  seeing  the  heading  "  Orchard 
and  Nursery,"  have  supposed  that  the  notes  refer- 
red to  commercial  nurseries,  and  passed  them  by 
as  of  no  use  to  them.  We  do  not  presume  to  teach 
those  who  are  in  the  nurserj-  business,  but  our 
notes  refer  to  such  propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  may  be  practised  by  farmers  and  others.  So 
with  the  orchard  :  oue  whoso  chief  business  is  fruit- 
raising,  does  not  look  to  his  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural paper  for  his  guide,  but  in  addition  to  his 
own  experience,  he  has  as  aids  all  the  standard 
works  on  fruit,  looking  to  the  journals  for  descrip- 
tions of  new  varieties  and  new  methods,  and  the 
experience  of  others  in  the  s.ime  occupation.  But 
a  dozen  trees  are  as  properly  an  orchard,  as  are  a 
hundred  acres  in  trees,  and  the  owner  of  the  small- 
er number  is  much  more  likely  to  need  aid,  than 
the  regular  orchardist.  Hence  our  notes  are  main- 
ly, though  not  entirely,  intended  for  the  fanner, 
or  the  one  whose  orchard  is  of  moderate  extent. 

No  fruit.— h.5  stnuige  as  it  may  seem,  there  arc 


many  farms,  and  large  ones  too,  on  which  there  is 
no  orchard.  The  settler  in  a  wooded  country  is 
sure  that  trees  will  not  grow  on  new-ly-cleared  land  • 
and  the  one  who  has  opened  his  farm  on  the  prai- 
rie, can  notplanthis  fruit  trees,  until  he  has  set  a 
wind-break— and  there  is  always  something  to  pre- 
vent that.  The  years  go  by,  and  no  trees  are  plant- 
ed, and  the  family  go  without  fruit  as  a  necessary 
part  of  then'  daily  food,  and  only  know  it  as  a 
luxury  seldom  to  be  indulged  in,  on  account  of  the 
expense.  "It  should  need  no  argument  to  induce 
evei7  farmer  to  have  an  orchard,  large  or  small, 
and  assuming  that  those  who  have  no  orchard  will 
plant  one,  that  those  whose  orchard  is  superanuat- 
ed  wUl  set  a  new  one,  and  those  who  have  already 
a  smaU  orchard  wUl  supplement  it  with  another, 
we  give  a  few  hints  as  to 

Orchard  Planting. — No  one  should  plant  an  or- 
chard, unless  he  can  give  the  land  entirely  up  to 
the  trees,  when  they  come  into  bearing.  In  the 
older  States  we  hear  much  about  the  orchards 
"running  out,"  the  trees  cease  to  be  productive, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  "climate  has  changed," 
or  that  varieties  have  "  degenerated."  In  all  such 
cases  it  win  be  found  that  it  is  the  land  that  has 
"run  out,"  "changed,"  or  "degenerated,"  and 
this  because  the  land  has  been  made  to  beai-  two 
crops,  oue  of  fruit,  and  one  of  something  else ;  it 
has  been  "  skinned  "  so  beyond  endurance,  that  it 
yields  no  fruit,  and  very  poor  weeds.  Trees  plants 
ed  at  ordinary  distances,  meet  at  their  tops,  and 
the  same  thing  takes  place  with  their  roots,  which 
so  occupy  the  soil  that  there  is  not  only  no  room 
for  anything  else,  bnt  they  will  themselves  in  time 
so  exhaust  the  soil  that  it  must  be  enriched. 

Neiolij  planted  Orchards  should  be  cultivated,  and 
to  secm-e  this,  crops  may  occupy  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  trees,  allowing  each  full  possession  of 
as  much  soil  as  its  size  demands,  growing  only 
such  crops  as  require  manure,  and  will  leave  the 
land  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the  trees  were 
first  set.  As  the  trees  increase  in  size,  more  space 
must  be  given  up  to  them,  and  the  strips  in  cuHi- 
vatioB  narrowed.  When  bearing  begins,  cropping 
should  cease.  Turning  an  orchard  into  a  grain- 
field  or  a  meadow,  is  a  sure  way  to  ruin  the  soil ; 
turning  it  into  a  horse  or  cattle  pasture  will  as 
surely  ruin  the  trees.  The  best  treatment  of  an 
orchard  is  to  keep  it  in  clover,  and  pasture  pigs  np- 
on  it ;  this  is  excellent  for  both  the  pigs  and  the 
orchard.  The  occasional  plowing  required  to  allow 
the  clover  to  be  renewed,  will  turn  under  a  most 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  the  land  will  be  kept  im- 
proviug.  An  incidental  advantage  to  both  orchard 
imd  pigs  will  be  that  the  fallen  fruit  will  be  eatCB, 
and  the  increase  of  insects  checked.     As  to  the 

Sbleotion  of  Yabieties. — Do  not  set  too  many 
kinds,  no  matter  how  highly  they  are  praised  by  the 
catalogues  or  the  books.  Twelve  varieties  are  a 
sufficient  number  for  any  fruit,  whether  for  home 
use  or  market.  If  of  apples,  two  of  these  may  be 
of  the  very  early,  four  for  autumn,  and  six  of  win- 
ter sorts.  What  these  varieties  should  be,  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  list  that  wUl  suit  all  over  the  country.  The 
best  guide  is  local  experience,  and  oue  about  to 
plant,  should  take  time  and  pains  to  learn  what 
varieties  have  done  well  in  his  locality.  In  a  per- 
fectly now  country,  it  will  be  safest  to  plant  those 
known  to  succeed  over  the  widest  range. 

Where  to  Buy. — We  are  frequently  asked  this 
question,  and  our  advice  is— other  things  being 
equal — to  deal  with  the  nearest  uurseryman.  We 
have  often  given  our  opinion  of  tree-peddlers,  and 
again  advise  caution.  Some  good  nui-serics  send 
out  agents  or  canvassers,  and  when  satisfied  that 
one  of  these  is  duly  authorized  by  a  responsible 
nursery  to  solicit  orders,  it  may  be  safe  to  deal  with 
him — but  be  sure  of  this  first.  At  any  r.ite  it  Is 
best  to  send  to  one  orraore  nurseries  for  catalogues, 
to  compare  prices.  If  several  can  combine  and 
order  together  from  a  nursery,  it  will  save  freight 

Wlutt  to  Buy. — Send  orders  before  spring  opens, 
that  the  trees  may  not  get  heated  or  dried  onton 
the  road.  Should  the  trees  get  frozen  in  transit, 
put  the  package  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  cover  it  outside 
with  a  heap  of  liay  or  straw,  to  thaw  gradually. 
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What  to  5«!/.— Planters  make  a  mistake  in  prefer- 
ring large  trees.  Overgrown  nursery  trees  are 
usually  not  worth  the  cost  of  freight.  KeooUect 
that  the  larger  the  trees,  the  more  the  roots  will  be 
injured  m  taking  them  up.  Many  experienced 
planters  prefer  to  set  one-year-old  trees,  and  claim 
that  they  come  into  bearing  nearly  as  soon  as  those 
3  or  4  years  old,  while  having  control  of  them  from 
the  beginning,  they  can  shape  them  to  suit. 

Buying  Ifursery  Stock.— Those  who  are  not  in  a 
hurry  can  purchase  root-grafts  of  apples,  and 
pears,  and  peaches  "  in  the  bud,"  1.  e.,  the  stocks 
were  budded  last  year,  have  "taken,"  and  will 
grow  the  coming  season.  Root  grafts  have  the  cion 
inserted  on  the  root  of  a  seedling  at  the  "collar," 


and  are  offered  by   many  nurserymen. 


In  these 


forms  trees  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  as 
they  take  but  little  room,  the  freight  on  them  is 
low.  If  set  in  nursery  rows,  but  a  small  percent- 
age will  fail.  The  rows  should  be  wide  enough 
apart  to  work  between  them  with  a  cultivator,  and 
the  plants  one  to  two  feet  in  the  rows,  according  to 
the  time  they  are  to  remain.  In  this  way  one  can 
get  trees  very  cheaply,  and  by  purchasing  a  large 
surplus,  sell  to  his  neighbors  young  trees,  in  a  year 
or  two,  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his  own. 

Varietws.—ln  order  to  aid  in  a  selection,  we  give 
a  list  of  those  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  chen-ies,  and  quinces,  that  succeed  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  hut  this  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  local  experience.  The  varieties  of  other 
fruits  are  given  under  "  Fruit  Garden." 

Apples.— EsiTly.— 'Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Tetofsky,  Golden  Sweet,  Williams'  Favorite.... 
Autumn.— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Jer- 
sey Sweet,  Porter,  Jeflferis,  Keswick  Codlin,  Maid- 
en's Blush,  Chenango  Strawberry Winter.— Am. 

Golden  Russet,  Ben  Davis,  Bethlehemite,  Fameuse, 
Johuathan,  Lady,  Mother,  Red  Canada,  Wine  Sap, 
Bentley's  Sweet,  Lady's  Sweet,  R.  I.  Greening. 

Pears.— EstTlj  Summer. —Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  Dearborn's  Seedling — Late  Sum- 
mer.—Bartlett,  Beurre  Giffard,  Clapp's  Favorite.. . . 
Autumn.— Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre 
Hardy,Doyenne  Boussock,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 

Howell,    Seekel,     Urbaniste Winter.— Dana's 

Hovey,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Wmkfield.  For  market 
the  largest  number  of  trees  should  he  Bartlett. 

JfeacAes.— Beatrice,  Early  York,  Early  Crawford, 
Old  Mixon  Free,  George  the  4th,  Ward's  Late 
Free,  and  Smock,  would  give  early  and  late. 

Plums. — Unless  one  will  work  to  keep  rid  of  the 
curculio,  it  is  of  little  use  to  plant  the  finer  kinds. 
The  improved  wild  sorts  give  good  cooking  frait ; 
the  true  Wild-goose  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  these. 
Cherries. — Where  the  curculio  abounds,  cherries 
do  poorly.  The  Early  Richmond  is  generally  suc- 
cessful, and  excellent  as  a  cooking  fruit.  Coe's 
Transparent,  Black  Tartarian,  Belle  de  Choisy,  and 
Louis  PhiUipe,  are  amongst  the  most  reliable. 

Quinces. — The  Apple,  Angers,  and  Rae'e  Seedling 
are  all  useful  and  profitable. 

Care  of  Young  Ordiards. — Keep  out  all  stray  ani- 
mals by  strong  fences  and  closed  gates.... Tramp 
the  snow  hard  around  the  trees,  to  prevent  the 

mice  from  working Sprinkle  blood  on  the  trunks 

to  keep  off  rabbits.  Trap  or  shoot  rabbits.  Where 
there  are  but  a  few  trees,  tliey  may  be  protected 
from  mice  and  rabbits  by  putting  heavy  roofing  pa- 
per, or  a  shield  of  laths  or  corn-stalks,  or  old  roof- 
ing tin,  around  the  base  of  the  trunks. 

Insects. — Much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  tent  caterpillars,  by  cutting  off  the  clusters  of 
eggs,  which  may  now  be  seen  glued  in  a  band  near 
the  ends  of  the  twigs. 

Cions. — Cut  them  during  mild  weather,  label,  and 
store  in  sawdust  or  sand  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Labels. — Renew  all  that  are  defaced,  but  do  not 
depend  upon  them  ;  they  are  convenient,  but  a 
permanent  record  or  plan  should  always  be  made. 

Bnoles  on  Orchard  and  Nursery. — As  a  work  com- 
prising aU  that  most  farmers  would  care  to  know 
about  the  propagation  and  management  of  fruit 
trees,  with  descriptions  of  select  lists  of  fruits,  we 
especially  commend  Barry's  "  Fruit  Garden."    Au- 


o-ther  excellent  work  of  a  similar  scope,  is  Thomas' 
"American  Fruit  Cultuiist."  As  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, containing  descriptions  of  nearly  all  known 
varieties,  Downing's  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,"  is  unrivalled.  Warder's  "Am.  Pomolo- 
gy "  is  on  apples  ;  Qulnn's  "  Pear  Culture,"  and 
Fulton's  "Peach  Culture,"  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  engage  in  these  fruits  as  specialties. 
In  the  Southern  States  this  should  be  an  active 
month  in  the  orchard  ;  experienced  fruit  growers 
regard  this  as  favorable  a  time  to  plant  trees  as 
later.  Old  orchards  are  to  be  invigorated  by  a  shal- 
low plowing,  and  where  fertilizers,  such  as  com- 
post, or  lime,  or  ashes  are  needed,  apply  them  now. 


Xlie  Fruit  Garden. 

The  common  method  of  growing  the  small  fruits 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  is  better  than  not  growing 
them  at  all,  but  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  the 
small  fruits  should  be  by  themselves,  that  any  one 
who  can  possibly  do  so,  should  set  apart  a  piece  of 
land  for  the  small  fruits.  Our  remarks  on  these 
fruits,  given  under  the  head  of  Fruit  Garden,  ap- 
ply to  the  varieties  wherever  grown. 

Why  Ham  a  Fruit  Garden  ? — Primarily  as  a  source 
of  home  eajoyment  and  health,  and  secondarily  as 
a  source  of  profit.  Most  of  us  can  recollect  when 
a  strawberry  patch  was  a  rarity,  and  cultivated 
raspberries  and  blackberries  almost  unknown,  and 
when  even  prosperous  farmers  depended  upon  the 
pastures  and  thickets  for  the  few  berries  they  en- 
joyed. While  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  has 
increased  most  wonderfully,  they  are  by  no  means 
gro^vn  by  all  who  might  have  them,  if  they  would. 
The  most  indifferent  as  to  their  cultivation,  are  re- 
markably appreciative  of  the  fruits  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  profit,  they  save  other  food,  they  save 
health,  and  they  make  the  young  people  more  con- 
tented. Besides  these,  there  is  scarcely  a  locality 
in  which  a  surplus  of  good  fruit  wlU  not  only  sell, 
but  sell  well.  The  boys  and  girls  can  readily  earn 
enough  to  supply  them  with  books,  and  their  pa- 
rents with  the  Ajnerican  Agriculturist  and  other  pa- 
pers besides,  and  thus  pay  in  a  double  sense. 

Books. — Barry's,  Thomas',  and  Downing's  works, 
referred  to  under  "  Orchard  and  Nurseiy,"  also  in- 
clude the  small  fruits,  and  there  are  works  especial- 
ly devoted  to  them.  Fuller's  "  Small  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,"  and  Roe's  "  Manual  of  Small  Fruit  Culture," 
are  general  works.  Fuller's  "Grape  Cnltifrist," 
and  his  "Strawberry  Culturist,"  and  others,  in  the 
Publishers'  book  list,  are  special  treatises. 

Cra7iber>->es  do  not  properly  faU  under  the  Orchard 
or  the  Fruit  Garden,  they  being  a  special  crop,  and 
profitable  only  in  peculiar  localities.  White's 
"  Cranberry  Culturist,"  gives  the  fullest  directions, 
and  anticipates  every  inquiry. 

Soil  and  Manure.— The  fruit  garden  should  have 
a  rich  and  well-drained  soil,  and  the  spot  should  be 
selected  within  easy  reach  of  the  house,  so  that  an 
eye  can  be  kept  upon  trespassers,  and  the  picking 
be  readily  done  by  members  of  the  family.  Well 
decomposed  manure  only  should  be  used,  and 
abundant  materials  provided  for  mulch.  In  some 
of  the  Southern  States  the  soil  may  be  made  ready, 
and  much  planting  may  be  done  this  month,  but  in 
colder  localities  this  is  not  pratieable  until  winter 
is  over.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  sou  be 
of  such  a  character,  and  drained  if  need  be,  that  it 
may  be  worked  very  early,  as  early  planting  is  es- 
pecially necessary  with  some  fruits.  At  present  we 
enumerate  'the  leading  varieties,  to  aid  in  making  a 
selection  preparatory  to  planting. 

Barberries  are  seldom  cultivated  for  their  fruit, 
except  by  persons  from  New  England,  where  they 
often  line  the  roadsides,  and  are  both  ornamental 
and  productive  of  handsome  very  acid  fruit,  which 
makes  excellent  preserves.  There  are  several 
species  and  varieties  of  barberry,  but  none  superior 
as  a  fruit  to  the  common  Barberry.  It  makes  a  very 
neat  hedge,  and  may  be  used  to  separate  the  fruit 
garden  from  the  kitchen  or  other  garden.  Readily 
multiplied  by  cuttings. 

Blackberries  need  abundant  room  ;  6  feet  apart 
each  way  at  least,  and  8  feet  is  better.  The  best  is 
Kittatinny.     Wilson's  Eariy  is    early,  productive. 


but  not  quite  so  good.  Dorchester,  one  of  the 
best,  but  not  productive.  The  New  Rochelle  is 
large,  showy,  but  very  sour  unless  dead  ripe,  and 
is  less  hardy.  The  plants  are  propagated  from  root- 
cuttings,  and  win  bear  the  next  year  after  planting. 

Currants. — There  are  many  varieties  in  the  cata- 
logues, though  the  desirable  ones  are  few.  None  are 
superior  in  flavor  to  the  old  Red  and  White  Dutch; 
if  these  have  rich  soU,  and  are  well  pruned,  the 
fruit  will  be  larger  fmd  finer  than  it  usually  is.  The 
Versailles,  Red,  and  White  Grape,  are  larger  and 
best  for  general  culture.  Black  currants  are  not 
popular  in  this  country,  though  some  value  them 
for  jam  and  jelly ;  the  Black  Naples  is  best. 
Easily  grown  from  cuttings. 

Dwarf  Trees. — The  only  large  fruits  in  place  in 
the  fruit  garden,  are  those  which  have  been  grafted 
upon  some  dwarfing  stock.  Except  the  pear  these 
trees  have  little  practical  value.  The  pear  is  dwarf- 
ed by  budding  it  upon  a  quince  stock.  When  so 
treated,  it  bears  at  an  early  age,  and  usually  pro- 
duces a  good  crop,  for  the  size  of  the  tree,  of  large 
and  exceedingly  fine  fruit.  Some  varieties  do  not 
succeed  on  the  quince,  while  with  others  the  fruit 
is  greatly  improved.  There  are  but  few  cases  in 
which  we  would  advise  planting  dwarf  pears  tor  . 
profit,  but  if  one  wishes  to  test  many  varieties  in  a 
small  space,  the  dwarfs  allow  him  to  do  so,  and 
they  are  always  beautiful  and  interesting  objects. 
Among  those  that  do  so  much  better  on  quince 
that  they  are  often  planted  for  profit,  are  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  d'Anjou,   Louise 

Bonne   de  Jersey,  and  Howell Dwarf  apples, 

grafted  on  "  Paradise  "  stocks,  are  charming  orna- 
ments ;  they  may  be  trained  as  pyramids  or  bushes, 
and  when  well  filled  with  large  fruit,  are  a  great 
curiosity  to  those  unfamiliar  with  such  things. 
Some  of  the  so-caUed  dwarfs  are  grafted  on  "  Dou- 
cin  "  stocks,  and  grow  too  large  for  the  fruit  garden. 

Grapes  are  among  the  easiest  grown  and  most 
esteemed  a  nong  the  small  fruits ;  they  would  be 
more  cultivated  than  they  are,  were  it  not  for  the 
popular  notion  that  great  skill  is  required  to  prune 
them.  By  intelligently  following  a  few  simple  rules, 
which  we  give  at  the  proper  time,  any  intelligent 
person  can  do  all  that  the  vine  requires.  The  grape- 
vine is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of  plants  ;•  it  may 
be  made  to  fruit  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  at  the 
top  of  a  fence,  or  along  the  second  story  of  a  house  ; 
the  sides  of  bams  and  outbuildings  may  be  covered 
with  the  foliage  and  clusters,  they  may  be  grown 
on  the  simjjlest  trellis,  or  even  on  a  rude  pole. 
Most  of  the  popular  varieties  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  set  in  the  open  ground  ;  the  plants  at  the 
nursenes  are  very  cheap,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  farmer's  family,  or  every  family  that 
o\vns  an  acre  of  land,  or  even  a  village  lot,  should 
not  have  all  the  grapes  they  can  eat.  We  say  to 
every  one  who  owns  land,  be  it  much  or  little,  plant 
one  vine,  if  you  can  do  no  more,  plant  ten  if  you 
can,  and  as  many  more  as  you  have  room  for,  so 
that  you  and  your  children  can  daily  have  your  fill 
during  the  grape  season. 

Varieties  of  Grapes. — ^Afl  the  Bartlett  is  the  most 
popular  and  useful  among  pears,  so  is  the  Concord 
among  grapes.  There  are  few  localities  in  which  it 
will  not  succeed.  It  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  but 
whoever  has  a  vine  is  very  sure  to  have  grapes.  So 
we  say,  if  but  one  kind  is  to  be  planted,  let  it  be 
the  Concord.  The  Wilder,  (Rogers'  No.  4),  and 
Barry,  (Rogers'  No.  43),  have,  with  us,  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Concord,  and  larger  and  better 
frait.  The  earliest  grapes,  with  us,  are  the  Crevel- 
ing  and  Eumelan  ;  not  making  regular  hunches,  are 
unsoited  for  market.  Hartford  Prolific,  not  so 
good  as  these,  is  early,  hardy,  and  abundant.  These 
are  black  grapes  ;  the  very  best  hardy  black  gi'ape, 
we  know  of,  is  the  Alvey,  a  poor  bunch  and  poor 
bearer,  but  we  value  it  beyond  all  others.  Among 
red  grapes,  Catawba  and  lona,  where  they  succeed, 
are  among  the  best.  Delaware  is  very  sweet,  and 
generally  liked,  and  Lindley  and  Agawam,  (Rogers' 
9  and  1.5),  are  the  best  of  Rogers'  of  this  color. 
White  grapes  are  more  sought  after  than  any  others, 
but  we  have  few  good  ones.  The  hardiest  is  Mar- 
tha, sickishly  sweet  and  unpleasantly  foxy  ;  Croton 
succeeds  in  some  localities  ;  Lady  and  Elvira  are  of 
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promise,  but  are  yet  to  be  generaJly  tested,  Theie 
are  new  varieties  not  yet  offered,  superior  to  any 
yet  in  cultivation,  but  have  yet   to  be   tested. 

Oooseberries.—Thesa  are  propagated  and  treated 
In  the  same  manuer  as  currants.  While  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  popular  fmits  in  Europe,  the  kinds  so 
successful  there  are  well  nigh  worthless  in  our  hot 
summers,  and  we  have  had  to  rely  on  our  native 
seedlings.  The  grafting  as  standards,  upon  the 
Missouri  currant,  promises  to  allow  us  to  enjoy 
the  choicest  English  kinds  ;  a  full  account  o£  these 
was  given  in  September  last.  Of  the  natives  the 
Downing  is  best ;  the  Mountain,  Houghton,  and 
Smith's  seedlings  are  all  very  productive. 

Baspberries. — The  choicest  varieties  are  tender, 
and  unless  they  can  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth  for  the  winter,  they  should  not  be  planted. 
Brinckle's  Orange,  Red  Antwerp,  and  Franconia, 
belong  to  this  class.  The  Philadelphia  is  a  poor 
berry,  but  gives  a  large  crop,  and  is  quite  hardy. 
The  Brandywine,  Highland  Hardy,  and  Herstine  are 
among  the  best  hardy  sorts.  Blackcaps  are  liked 
by  many ;  of  these  the  Doolittle,  and  Mammoth 
Cluster  are  among  the  best.  The  Black-caps  are 
propagated  by  layering  the  tips  of  the  shoots  ;  the 
others  multiply  by  suckers. 

Strawberries  are  so  easily  managed,  and  so  per- 
sistently propagate  themselves,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  farmer's  family  should  not  have  the  fruit 
three  times  a  day,  during  their  season,  besides  a 
surplus  to  sell  at  the  nearest  village.  Any  one 
who  can  cultivate  potatoes  can  grow  strawberries, 
as  there  is  no  plant,  the  management  of  which  is 
more  simple,  as  we  shall  show  at  the  proper  time. 
We  now  attend  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  having 
reference  to  home  use  and  a  near  market.  The 
Wilson  is  the  popular  market  berry,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  forfamily  use ;  Chas.  Downing  is  superior 
to  it  in  every  respect,  save  femness,  which  adapts 
it  to  shipping.  We  regard  the  Charles  Downing  as 
the  most  generally  useful  berry  for  home  cultiva- 
tion. Nicanor,  Seth  Boyden,  and  Kentucky  are 
other  well  tested  sorts.  Monarch  of  the  West,  and 
Star  of  the  West,  promise  well.  In  certain  local- 
ities, with  rich,  strong  soils.  President  Wilder, 
Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Jucunda,  and  others  are  valu- 
able, and  each  year  new  varieties  are  offered,  which 
those  who  can  afford  tbe  money  and  time  may 
test.  The  plants  should  be  from  last  year's  run- 
ners, and  not  old  clumps  split  up  ;  set  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out,  and  if  well  cultivated  during  the 
season,  they  wiU  give  a  full  crop  next  year. 

Ill  Vie  SoKthern  States  planting  of  all  kinds  may 
be  done,  gi-ape  vines  pruned  and  trained,  and  every- 
thing put  in  order  for  an  early  start. 

Kitclien     Crarden. 

As  we  have  hinted  with  regard  to  fruit  culture,  a 
farmer  may  often  sell  from  his  Kitchen  Garden 
enough  to  pay  all  its  expenses,  and  it  is  very  easy, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  fresh  vegetables,  to 
extend  the  kitchen  garden  into  a  market  garden, 
the  management  of  the  two  being  nearly  the  same. 
Indeed,  as  before  hinted,  in  all  localities  near  mar- 
kets, fanners  find  their  profit,  if  not  in  market 
gardening  proper,  in  what  we  may  call  farm  gar- 
dening. In  market  gardening,  a  large  portion  of 
the  products  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  like  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc.,  and  must  be  marketed  at  onoe,  while 
farm  gardening  is  devoted  to  crops  in  larger  de- 
mand, and  which  are  more  permanent,  such  as 
cauliflowers,  celery,  onions,  and  the  root-crops. 
Some,  near  New  York,  get  a  larger  net  profit  fcom 
a  single  acre  of  spinach,  than  othcrs»do  from  a 
farm  of  30  acres.  In  localities  where  there  are 
large  express,  rail-road,  or  other  stables,  carrots  are 
in  demand,  and  we  have  known  a  farmer  to  make 
from  .5IT.5  to  ?300  per  acre  on  these  roots.  It  is 
only  in  thickly  settled  communities,  or  with  easy 
access  to  a  good  market,  that  these  returns  are 
possible,  but  it  is  well  for  every  farmer  Ihus  locat- 
ed, to  find  out  if  there  is  not  some  such  crop  that 
he  may  grow  with  [iroflt. 

Books. — Henderson's  "Gardening  for  Profit," 
Quinn'8  "  Money  in  the  Garden,"  and  Brill's  "  Farm 


Gardening  and  Seed  Raising,"  may  all  be  studied  with 
benefit,  each  contains  something  the  others  do  not. 

Varieties. — Next  month  we  shall,  as  usual,  enumer- 
ate the  most  profitable  varieties  and  the  novelties. 

Piants  in  CoM  Frames  must  be  aii'ed  whenever  the 
outside  temperature  will  allow. 

Freparatory  and  other  work. — Keep  the  manure 

pile  increasing Overhaul    and    repair   botched 

sashes   or  make  new  ones.... Make  a  supply   of 

straw  mats  for  early  spring  use See  that  the 

leaves  or  litter  are  not  blown  away  from  spinach  or 

other  covered  crops Roots  and  celery  in  trenches 

will  need  more  covering  as  the  cold  increases 

Repair  implements  and  make  mai'kers  and  all  other 

conveniences  likely  to  be  needed Overhaul  the 

seeds  on  hand,  and  throw  away  all  doubtful  ones. 

At  the  South. — ^Put  in  early  potatoes,  on    light 

soils  ;  on  heavy  soUs  ne3rt,  month  is  better Sow 

at  onee  hardy  vegetables,  s  "ch  as  peas,  radishes, 
lettuce,  spinach,  etc.,  and  at  intervals  for  succession 
The  root  crops,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  sal- 
sify, ai-e  sown   in  the  last^  half  of  the  month 

Prepare  hot-beds  and  sow  early  cabbages. 

Flo-wer    Cnai-den   and    I^a^fii. 

Our  notes  on  other  matters  are  so  fuU  that  this 
department  must  wait  until  another  month  for  de- 
tails. The  principal  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  trees  and  shi-ubs.  Some  thoughtless 
people,  when  snow  affords  sleighing,  will  drive  any 
where  across  the  grounds,  often  to  the  injury  of 
choice  shrubs.  Have  the  drive  way,  if  need  be, 
defined  by  stakes  and  stretch  a  fence-wire  to  keep 

off  such  persons Evergreens  are  often  loaded 

with  .  snow,  which  should  be  shaken  off  before  it 
becomes  hard  and  icy ;  if  the  lower  branches  are 
covered  in  a  deep  snow,  this  should  be  shoveled 
away,  to  prevent  breaking  the  limbs  as  the  snow 
settles  after  it  has  frozen  to  them. 

In  the  Southern  States. — Prune  roses  and  flowering 

shrubs  generally Camellias  out  of   doors,  and 

about  to  bloom,  should  he  surrounded  by  a  frame, 
over  which  a  cloth  can  be  thrown  in  unusually  cold 
weather,  to  protect  the  buds. 


<j}i"eeMlioiisc   and    W^iii«lo'»v    Plants. 

The  treatment  of  plants  in  mndows  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  for  those  in  greenhouses, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  conditions  being  more 
under  control,  the  matter  is  much  easier.... Bring 
bulbs  and  other  plants  that  have  been  potted  for 
forcing  into  the  greenhouse,  or  dwelling  room  ; 
starting  a  few  at  a  time  for  a  succession  of  bloom 

Water  only  as  the  plants  need  it ;   more  plants 

are  killed  by  keeping  the  soil   soaked   and  soggy, 

than  by  theother  extreme Give  air  on  mild  days, 

but  avoid  cold  drafts On  very  cold  nights  re- 
move house-plants  back  from  the  window,  and 
cover  with  a  sheet  or  newspapers  ...Cover  the 
plants  when  the  room  is  swept,  occasionally  wash 
smooth  leaves  with  warm  water  applied  by  a 
sponge  ;  shower  the  plants  with  rough  or  downy 

leaves Insects  are  not  difficult  to  keep  down  if 

taken  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Smoke  in  the  green- 
house, and  tobacco  water  for  window  plants,  kills 
lice  or  "green  fiy. "  Frequent  showering  and 
washing  removes  the  red  spider ;  mealy  bugs  can 
be  picked  off  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  scale  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  a  brush  and  warm  soap  suds. 

Sow  seed  of  Sweet  Alyssimi,  Mignonette,  and 

other  annuals  for  blooming  later. 


Crops  in  <"»corg"ia. — Circular  No.  33  is- 
sued by  tbe  State  Dopartmciit  (if  AgricuUmc  of  Georgia, 
by  tbe  Coraniisi^ioncr,  Boot.  Janes,  pivcs  a  consolidated 
rt'port  of  crops  of  187G,  with  the  general  averages  of  yield. 
Corn  is  given  as  yielding  22  per  cent  more  tliaii  tbe  crop 
of  1875,  and  tbe  breadth  planted  as  10  per  cent  greater  ; 
a  total  increase  of  31  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  cost 
per  bushel  is  .13  cents  against  r>8  cents  last  year.  Cotton 
lias  yielded  3  ]mm'  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  its  cost  of 
production  is  about  one  cent  anda  quarter  per  pound  loss 
than  tliat  of  1S75.  Tbis  reduction  is  due  to  tbe  inereased 
home  production  of  jirovisions  and  supplies,  a  result 
wbieb  is  to  be  credited,  jierbaps  entirely,  but  cei-l:iiiily  in 
great  part,  to  the  valuable  and  siiroes^^fal  labors  of  tlie 


Department.  No  farmer  or  planter  in  Georgia,  or  the 
neighborijig  States,  c;ui  afford  to  neglect  tbe  study  of  the 
circulars  issued  by  the  Georgia  Agricuiraral  Department 


Commeroial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tallies,  care- 
fnlly  prepared  specially  for  the  American  AgiicuUurUt. 
from  our  daily  record  daring  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  12th,  1S76 
and  for  tbe  corresponding  month  last  year; 

1.  TRANSACTIONS   AT  TUB    NKW  YORK    MARKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  WlieaL.  Corn.  line,  liarletj  OaOt 
24  U's  (//M  nrt.li33r.,O0O  2.S67.S00  a.SSS.r.OO  126,000  5611,000  1  050  000 
26  d's  lam  m'Ui331,80O  2,196,000  2,Si5,000  207,000  419,000  1,437,000 
Sai.ks.  Flnur.     Whe'U.     Corn.      Hue.    linrlert      Oats 

21  (I's  l/iis  m'tliSaiOllO  2,414,000  2,337,000  97,000  31i' OW  923  000' 
26  d's  /rt.vt  ni'tli312,000  2,117,000  8,613,000  141,000  199.000  l,436l000 

3.        Comparison  with  name  period  at  ttii.'i  time  la-'it  j/ear. 

liKCBlPTS.       Flour.  Wlieat.      Corn.  Rye.  Barleti.    Oats. 

24  days  1878.  .335,000  2.267,800  2,3.58.500  126,000  560.000  1,050,000 

26  days  1875.  .889,000  3.115,000  1,904.00-3  42,000  207,000     796,000 

Sales.             Flour.  \Vlie<a.      Corn.  Uiie.  Barley.     Gals. 

24  days  1876- -381,000  2,414,000  2,387.000  97,030  312.000     923,000 

26  days  ISra.. 401,000  3,769,000  l,liS6,D00  74,000  502,000  1.812,0M 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York. 

Wlieat.       Corn.     Hue.  ISarley.    Oais.    Malt. 

busli.       busli.      busb.    biisti.     bush,  bush, 

Dec.  11,1876.  .3,110.283   3,385,554   213,M1  S73..?I0  1,182.322  512.041 

Nov.  8.  1876.. 2,018,233   3,206.003  294,»il    47S,141  l,0f.a.S91  495.610 

Oct.  9,  1876.. 1,931,893   1,195  387  155,305     91,245    S25.1S7  421,751 

Aug.  7,  1871).  .2,831,299     901,557    91,960    53,914  1,232,895  431,803 

Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,393,074     232,110    68,429    200,381     706,282  436,942 

,Jan.  10,  1876.  .5,808,293     6(3.982  100,741     325,1911,080,300  307,438 

Dec.  7,  1875.. 5,878,036     816.962    99,908    305,961  1,2.52.005  25S,SW 

May  11,  1875...  969,804  1,542,924    16,124      16,537     545,209  229,tiS 

4,  ExporlAfrom  Neio  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  9. 
Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.     Rije.     Barley.  Oats.    Peas. 

bbls.        busli.       busli.  busIi.      bush,    busli.    bush. 

1876.1,779,840  23,183,471  16,028,165  1,209,167   88,097  617,376  654,859 

1875,1,789,299  25,054,035  12,495,349  152,952      1,505   133,754  41.5,019 

1874.2,055,423  33,700,1.59  18,329,781  641,661     3,320    110,334  125,553 

CURRKNT   WHOI.KSALII   PRICES. 

Nov.  13.  Dec.  12. 

PnioE  OP  Gold 101(3-4  107  1-4 

Flour— Super  to  E.'Jtra  State  T4  23  ©5  75  *5  00    A  5  90 

Super  to  E.\tra  Southern....  4  25  la  8  25  5  Ou    (^  8  50 

Extra  Western 5  15  ®  9  50  5  5(i    e  9  75 

Extra  tJenesee 5  75  (&  6  75  5  85    @  6  85 

SuperllDG    Western 4  25  @  5  OO  5  Oil    @  5  50 

liVE  Flour 2  50  @  5  10  3  00    a  5  20 

Corn-Mkai 2  65  Ci  3  4'  2  70    @  3  50 

BccKwnEAT  Flouk,?!  100  US  3  00  @  S  40  3  35    ®  S  '^ 

U'nBAT— All  kinds  or  White.  1  25  ®  1  10  1  25    @  1  50 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.  1  05  i»  1  37  1  00    ®  1  50 

Corn— Tellow    59  la      52  56    @      61 

Mixed 55  ®      ma  55    @      60 

White 68  S      62  .50    @      59 

Oats— Western 30  @      45  33K®      45 

State 44  ®      51  46'®      50 

UVK  T2>4@      92  80    @      95 

Harley    75  @  1  IS  CS    @  1  15 

Httokwheat 75  @      85  83    ®      85 

Barley  Malt 75  ®  1  SO  75    ®  1  25 

llAV— lliile,  19  lOOtts 55  ®      90  50    ®      90 

SrRAW,  H)  100  11.8 45  &.      90  45    @      90 

COTTO.v- Middlings.  V   Ik...  123^®      12%  18J^@      12X 

lloes— Crop  0/1876.  W  III 21  ®      33  15    ®      S3 

old,P1b 4  @      20  10    @      20 

I''EA'rnER3— Ijve  tleese,  ?*  tti  50  @     57K  45    @     5S 

Skkd— Clover, HI  111     .  15  ®      15!<  ISVjCs      16 

Tlinotliy.  HI  biislicl 195@200  190    a  IK 

Flax.  V  bushel 1  5-.  ®  1  60  1  60    @  1  65 

Sugar- Ecn'g*;  Grocervicni  S)^®     105^  S^'W     IIJJ 

Moi.ASsns,  Ciiiia.  »lcal.5i)test  35  ®      SO  38    @      40 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,^  g.ll  55  @      05  50    ®      60 

CoFFKK-Kio(Uold) 16<,-@      19!<  16,Si8      20 

'I'ORACCO,  Keiiliicky,  &c..?'1l'.  6  @      18  6    (it      18 

Seed  Leal,   ?)  lb m®      50  4.>i(S      60 

Wool- Domestic  Fleece,  fl  lb  30  ®      52}<  SO    a      59 

Domestic,  pulled,  V  lb 25  ®      45  22    S      40 

Ualironiiii,  spring  clip, 15  ®      SO  15    B      » 

California  fsll  clip 12  9      23  IS    ®      22 

TALl.ow,»Ib           SX®       6K  8    w       834 

On..CAKK-?l  ton          38  60  @S9  00  37  00    ®r.7  .50 

I'ORIC— .Mess,  V  barrel        ....  —  @17  00  16  75    el6S;x 

Prime,  ?)  barrel         —  ®     —  —    ®14  00 

Ukef— Plain  mess 8  00  ®10  CO  10  00   @1I  50 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  hbis,  itlOOIb  10  25  ®11  00  10  00    ®10  8!X 

liuiTKR- State,  Vlb 22  ®      SS  22    ®     37 

Western,   poor  to  fancy,  ?^  lb.  16  ®     35  16    ®     36 

CnEKSE..                            ..  5  @      13X  6    ®      IS 

liRANS— «1   bushel ISO  ®  2  75  150    ®2M 

PEAs-Canada,  inbond,  ?>  bu  93  ®     93H  90    ®     93 

EOQS—Fresb,^  dozen       ....  25  ®     SO  28    ®     SS 

PonLTBY— Fowls 10  ®      15  S    a      U 

Turkevs— Wlb 10  @      16  9    @      16 

Geese,"  IS  pair 125  ®200  125    ®200 

Geese,  ?i  lb 10  @      16  7    18     IS 

Ducks,  ^  pair 60  ®      90  50    ®  1  Oi) 

Roosters, ?llb S  ®       9  6    @       8 

ChickeiLs.  dry  pick'dB 10  ®      18  9    ®      IS 

Grouse, »lpair 50  ®  1  00  50    ®     90 

I'ARTRiiiGE.SHdoz SO  ®      75  40    @     90 

Ducks,  Wild.  ^  pair 55  ®  1  .50  25    ®  1  90 

Quail,  ?t  dozen 1  50  @  1  75  1  23    ®  1  50 

VKNISON,»l!b 9  ®      17  S    ®      18 

Uauuits,  *1  pair 20  ®      S5  30    ®     SS 

Hares,  ?i  pair 40  ®     60  40    ®     60 

Turnips  Sbbl 75  9     90  75   ®     — 

(^AnsvOES-?)  100 S00®700  300    ©700 

Onions-?)  bbl 1  50  ®  2  75  100    ®  2  75 

POTATOES-*)  bbl 2  00  ®S00  2  50    ®  3  S7X 

Sweet  rorATOKS-»<bbl 3  00  ®  3  .50  3  CO    «  4  00 

(Cauliflower,  ?)bbl —  ®     —  1  00    ffl  2  .50 

Urooji.corn 3  lit       S  S>t®       8 

OllEKN  Peas,  ?)  busli 1  50  ®  I  ,55  1  W   ®  1  45 

Tomatoes,  ?)  bskt 75  ®  1  83  ,—    ®     — 

CRANUERRIES-?)  Ilbl 7  50  «10(0  7  00    ((i  9  50 

derate 2G2S«3«)  275    ®  3  00 

Appi.ks-JI  barrel .50  ®  2  00  75    ®  2  00 

Squash,  Plibl 73  ®     90  1  (0    ®  1  75 

GKAPKS,?)n> S  «      "  *    «      y 

CIDER,  ?)gal 6  ®      12  7    »       9 

Gold  has  boon  np  to  10flJ(,  and  down  to  107,  closing 
Dec.  12,  at  107ki,  as  against  lOD'^  for  Nov.  12:  109  on 
Oct.  12,  and  lll'i  on  .Tuly  12,  18711,  and  114-1^  on  the  13th 
of  Dec..  1875  . .  The  month's  business  has  been  .again  sc- 
rimi-ly  impeded  in  all  branches  by  the  political  excitc- 
nu'iit ;  as  also  by  the  variable  cable  reports  as  to  the  po- 
liticiil  situation  abniad.  and  tbe  course  of  tbe  foreign 
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markets.  The  decline  in  gold,  and  extreme  flrmnesB  in 
ocean  freigMe,  have  also  worked  against  activity  in  pro- 
dace,  on  export  account Breadstuffs  opened  with  more 

ainmation  at  advanced  prices,  with  a  good  demand  for 
Biiipment,  especially  for  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Eye,— 
Cam,  in  good  part  for  Italian  ports,  and  Rye  mainly  for 
Germany.  Toward  the  close,  however,  the  inquiry  from 
all  sources  fell  off  materially,  and  values  yielded  slightly 
in  the  instances  of  Flour,  while  Spring  Wheat,  and  most 
kinds  of  Barley  ruled  lower.  Red  and  Amber  Winter 
Wheat  was  quite  firm  at  the  improvement,  the  latest 
sales  having  been  at  about  the  highest  figures  of  the 
month,  including  prime  Amber  Missouri,  56,000  bushels, 
in  store,  to  a  local  miller,  at  $1.40  ;  and  fancy  Amber  In- 
diana, 24,000  bushels,  in  store,  for  shipment  and  milling, 
at  $1.50.  Corn  ruled  comparatively  firm,  on  a  fair  de- 
mand. Eye  closed  up  strong  and  wanted,— prime  State 
selling  at  95c. ;  good  to  prime  Western  at  82@85c.  Bar- 
ley declined  materially,  under  heavier  supplies  and  more 
urgency  to  sell,  while  the  demand  was  moderate.  No.  1 
Canada  closed  at  $l.iaj®S1.15 ;  ordinary  two-rowed 
State  sold  at  68@70c. ;  and  sundry  car  lots  of  Feed  stock 
at  46@50c.  About  43,000  bushels  California  Barley,  of 
late  arrival  here,  have  been  taken  for  Cincinnati  or  Chi- 
cago, on  private  terms.  In  the  Flour  line,  very  liberal 
transactions  were  reported  early  in  the  month,  largely  in 
JUinnesota  Extras,  at  buoyant  rates ;  but  the  final  deal- 
ings were  quite  limited Provisions  have  been  freely 

dealt  in,  especially  hog  products,  but  at  very  irregular 
prices Cotton  has  been  quite  active,  but  at  lower  fig- 
ures.   Toward  the  close,  more  extensive  purchases  were 

reported  for  shipment,  chiefly  to  Liverpool Wool  has 

been  in  less  demand,  and  somewhat  less  buoyant  as  to 
values.  The  inquiry  from  manufacturers  has  been  com- 
paratively very  moderate Hops  have  been  in  less  re- 
quest, and  at  the  close  quoted  easier  —  Seeds  have  been 
in  fair  demand,  closing  firmly Hay  and  Straw  moder- 
ately sought  after  at  steady  rates Tob.icco  has  been 

fairly  active,  and  essentially  unaltered  as  to  prices 

Naval  Stores,  more  inquired  for  and  dearer Petrole- 

nm  has  been  iinusually  brisk,  mainly  on  export  apcount, 
and  has  advanced  sharply, — crude  in  bulk  closing  here 
at  15ic. ;  in  bbls.  at  18Jc. ;  refined,  in  I>bls.,  for  December 
delivery,  at  82@335c. ;  and  ditto,  in  cases,  at  35@.37c. — 
the  highest  figures  reached  in  a  long  time...  Ocean 
grain  freights  have  been  fairly  active,  and  rates  have 
been  quoted  higher.    Cotton  and  Petroleum  freiglits  also 

active Grain  rates  by  stearn  to  Liverpool,  closed  on  the 

11th  of  Deo.  at  8fa>9d ;  to  Glasgow  at  9  i^d  ;  to  London  at 
9d  ;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  at  S(a)S)^d;  London,  Ijy  sail,  at 
8X^9d.  per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
45s. fato5s.  per  ton  ;  Cotton  at  Jad.  ^  ib.  ftrain,  by  sail, 
for  Cork  and  orders,  at  7s.@7^\3f^.  per  quarter. 

IVcjT   Iforli   ffjive-SlocIf   Msirlfels. 

RECEIPTS. 

WKKK  KWDTNG         Jieeves.  Coivs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToVl. 

Nov.  20 11,763       55      1,874       29,577    40,:-iS6    83,849 

Nov.  37 8,S'H      133      1,713       21.377    33,940    65,384 

Dec.    4 10,402      151      1.353       26,721    33,533    71,168 

Dec.  11 9,649       99      1,476       31,732    a-,"70    78,226 

Total  for  4  \Yeeks  .  .40,139      42S      6,421      109,304  J43,3ii-i  298,637 

ao./orpce!).5  IFeei.sJ8,674      364    10,263      153,66;  146,037  359,999 

Beeves.  Corns.  Calves.  Sheet).  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 10,034    107       1,603      37,330     35,533 

do.  (lo.    lant    Month...  9,735       73       3,0,i2       30,733     29.407 
do_  do,  ))r«;'.s  .lft;!«;t.,. 10,369       48      ,3,313       26,801      24,4 >3 

Beeves.— The  market  for  the  past  four  weeks  has 
been  marked  chiefly  bj^  dullness.  An  advance  of  f  c,  ^ 
Jb  in  the  first  week  was  soon  lost,  mainly  by  the  unfa- 
Torable  pressure  of  thin  and  poor  Texans,  and  receipts 
of  western  dressed  beef.  Nothing  was  able  lo  resist  the 
downward  tendency.  The  demand  for  fine  fat  oeeves 
for  foreign  shipment,  of  which  about  1,600  head  were 
shipped  last  week,  did  not  help  things,  and  these  extra 
beeves  sold  for  llic.  per  60  ft  to  the  cwt.  Sixty  head  of 
fat  Christmas  cattle  were  sent  alive  from  Philadelphia. 
Texans  have  sold  for  2i@3}c,  "j!  Ib  live  weight,  with  bull's 
at  2i@3c.  The  market,  as  we  close  our  report,  is  dull, 
prices  ranging  from  7@7Jc.  \9  t>  for  poor  cattle  :  8i®9Jc. 
for  pretty  good,  and  10@10ic,  tor  good  to  choice.  A  few 
extra  steers  of  57  Sis.  to  the  cwt.,  brought  lie,  ^  ft. 
While  the  average  was  helped  by  some  good  stock,  the 
general  decline  during  the  last  week  was  fully  J-c,  ^  lb. 

The  prices  for  tlie  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
WEEK  ENDING         Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Nov.  20 6K®10;ie.  8    ®  9?rc.  9    c. 

Nov.3; 7M®n    c.  8i<®l0k(n.  91.1c. 

Wee.    4 7    @li;^c.  1'4-ilOy.c.  SlJc, 

Dec,  11 7    ■811    c.  S3i-®j0    c.  9Mc. 

CoH's.— For  poor  cows  there  is  very  poor  sale.  A 
few  of  ihis  character  have  sold  for  $35,  while  25  fairly 
good  cows  averaged  $60.  An  extra  premium  cow  sold 
for  $125.    Many  springers  are  arriving  that  pass  at  once 

into  the  hands  of  country  dealers CalveSo- Dressed 

Teals  are  plentiful,  and  live  are  too  numerous  for  the 
limited  demand.  Pat  dressed  veals  sell  for  10@11c.  ^  ft, 
choice  have  brought  12c.  Dressed  grassers  are  dull  at  4 
©  6c.  Live  calves  are  worth  3i®5c.  ^9  lb  for  grassers 
and  half  fat  veals ;  6@Si  for  good,  and  Pi@9c.  for  choice 
—  Slieep.— The  supply  has  outrun  the  demand,  and 
after  a  dull  time  through  the  month,  prices  are  down 
from  ic,  to  Jc.  %9  ft.    Lambs  are  now  sold  with  sheep, 


varying  from  5  to  6^c.  ^  ft.  Prime  sheep  in  lots,  witb 
lambs  mixed  in,  and  extra  in  quality,  sell  up  to  7e.  ^  lb ; 
good  sheep  at  6@6ic. ;  fair,  S^c.,  and  poor  go  ofi'  very 

slowly  at  •3i@4ic.  $  ft  live  weight Swine.— Live 

hogs  sold  the  last  week  of  our  report  at  6Jc,  ^  average 
190  ffis.,  and  6c.  ^  240  ffis.    Dressed  are  firm  at  7i@7ic. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $1S.OO®$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton 19.00®  31,00 

GroundFeed,  per  ton 15.00®  31.00 

Linseecl-oil-c;ike.  western ,  per  ton 44.00®  47.00 

Cottou-seed-cake,  per  ton 25,50®  40.00 

Chandler's  Scr.aps,  per  lb 3®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  l.Peruv.  GuaiiolO  p.ct.  iinniioiiiii,  standard,  ¥*  ton. .$56.50 

do.       do,       guaranteed,  ¥*  ton 56,00 

do        do.       rectified,  per  ton 61.50 

Mapes'  Nitiogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  40.00®  50.00 
"       Flain'Superpliosphate  (inineral),  perton  30.00®  35.00 

"       Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton 40.00®  45.00 

"       Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton 35.00®  40.00 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Go's.  Phosphate,  per  ton,,  40.00 

"  "       Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

"  "       Pine  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  45.00 

Fish  Guano  fcrndn  in  barrels),  per  ton is.OO 

Bone  Black,  per  ton 35,00®  38,00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .,.   40.00®  45,00 

Kawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton 83.00®  40.00 

UouEh  Bones,  per  ton 33.00®  35.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25®S5  per  cent),  per  ton.  25.00®  30.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton S.OOf?.^    9.00 

"        In  barrels,  per  bbl 1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel — * ,.,.16    c.@18    c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb 9    c.@  9Mc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (SO  percent)  per  lb S'Ac®  4    c. 

Chloride  of  Potass,(muriate  of  potash,'8Up,c.).  lb  S^c.rti  3Kc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb 4><e.@  5    c, 

Sidphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb —  5  c.@  5|^c. 
Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  ammonia. $3.00©  $  4.00 


containing  a  qreat  variety  of  lleins,  inc'uding  many 
good  Ilinls  and  Sugge-itions  whicli  we  throto  into  stn alter 
type  and  condemed  fonn,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

Remember 

The  Valuable  Preminms. 

See  IPage  3S,  aaad  seia<S  to  tlie 
l^ei1>lisUei"s  Tor  an  lEInsflratetl  fi^ist 
of  a*reiiBiums  5f  yOH  liavc  not  silm 
vca^y  received  it. 

\^^^  I\.B*.— Tlie    Postage    I^a-«-.— The 

pveeent  postal  law  rcquii'es  pre-paj'iMcsit  of 
postage  by  tlie  pnbli^lBcrs.  Each  subscriber 
must  therefore  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates, 
teia  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly  post- 
age by  tbe  Publishers,  at  New  Vorlc.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  sin.i,d3',  or  in  cluhs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  ivUh  7iis  8aibscni>Uon.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  prc-payment  here. 

I^eiBiittlBis:  MoBK^y:    —  Clieclcs     on 

Neiv  York  €ity  9SauKs  or  Hankers  are    best 

for  large  sMMis  ;  make  payaiile  to  the  order  of  Orang'e 
Jiidd  <  oiupany.    Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  Wiien  these  are  not 
ol)tainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post- 
age and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  [jostmastor,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  tliree  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


aSoBiiBoI   Copies  of  VolBBine  TSiivty- 

five  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $3.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  twenty  voinmes 
(16  to  35)  will  also  l)e  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

CffjIfJBBJ^ — SaacroawEEB^* :  A«lvsBBat38g-es: 
Lower  term?  are  given  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  sub- 
scribers, partly  because  it  costs  less  to  mail  in  packages, 
with  only  name  slips  on  each  paper,;  and  partly  to  en- 
courage getting  up  large  lists.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
person's  adding  names  to  his  club  from  other  post-offices, 
because  such  additions  usually  become  centers  of  other 
clubs A  Club  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  names,  if  these  start  with  the  same  date 

as  the  others Any  one  having  sent  a  small  club  at  one 

price,  may  raise  the  club  to  a  large  figure,  and  lower  rate 
for  all.  Thus:  one  having  sent  4  names  at  S5.40,  may 
send  6  names  more  for  $7.60,  mailing  §13  for  the  whole 
10,  including  postage.  And  so  for  other  clulj  rates.  . 
The  Terras  are;  Underfour  names  $1.60  each  ;  four  to 
nine  names  $1.35  each  ;  ten  to  nineteen  names,  $1.30 
each  ;  twenty  names  and  upwards,  $1.10  each.    Postage 


always  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers Premium  cluba 

may  be  gathered  at  any  number  of  post-offices,  if  all  are 
sent  in  by  the  same  person. 

It  "W^iU  a»ay  to  supply  yourself,  your  sons, 
and  your  workmen,  with  good  papers  and  books.  $10  to 
$20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back  every 
year.  Tour  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis- 
cliievoiis  company;  they  will  understand  and  respect 
their  work  more  ;  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
think  and  reason  better;  they  will  learn  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands  ;  they  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  be  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  about  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind  cultivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
off  I'rom  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  One  will  from  10 
acres.  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  in  the  future.  Store  their  growing  minds  with  use- 
f-ul  ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un- 
desirable tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  33 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportuni-ty  to  get  some  books  free 
of  expense ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  be  delivered  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  wiU  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages.) 

Every  Ccemian  Cnltivatoi-  and 
I^afoorer  on   tlie  Farm,  or  in  tlie  Garden, 

OUGraT  to  have  tlic  German  edition  of  the  American 
Agnculiitrist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the  American  edition, 
but  an  additional  Special  Gerjuan  DepartiTient,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Miinch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and 
successful  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
German  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Journal  in  America 
has  been  so  long  issued ;  no  other  one  contains  so  much 
useful  information,  or  a  tithe  of  its  engravings.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Americans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and  all 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so. — Nothing  else  can  compete 
witb  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  American 
edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is  required 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  printers. 
Its  terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly 
and  in  chibs;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers 
for  eitlier  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part. — ^^  Please  call 
the  attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper. 
I[  will  do  much  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

Stnily  tSae  Afl.lveH'tasing'  Colnnins. — 
We  often  take  up  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and  care- 
fully read  all  the  Advertisements  through,  and  never  do 
this  without  getting  some  useful  information.  One 
learns  what  lousiness  is  being  done,  and  how  it  is  done — 
what  is  for  sale,  and  by  whom.  Our  business  columns 
are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  advertisements  from  parties  not  believed  to  be 
honest.  We  mean  to  advertise  for  no  parties  who  have 
not  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  all  they  prom- 
ise. In  order  to  please  advertisers,  we  repeat  the  request 
that  those  sending  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  our 
patrons,  will  mention  where  the  advertisements  were 
seen.  We  also  like  to  have  advertisers  thus  get  some 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  intelligent  and,  enterprising 
people  they  find  among  our  readers. 

A  Oood  "Woi-lc,  it  will  be,  to  suggest  to 
a  neighbor  to  supply  himself  and  family  with  the  thous- 
and or  more  columns  of  g#od  reading,  practical  hirts  and 
suggestions,  useful  information,  and  the  600  to  '.OU  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  iiew  engravings  that  will  l)e  given  in 
the  American  AgncuUurist  during  this  year.  It  will  do 
him  and  his  family  useful  service.  Do  him  and  us  the  fa- 
vor of  suggesting  his  subscription  for  the  present  volume. 


Xlie  I>e.itU  o<  CUarles  B>.  ISragdon. 

—The  agricultural  press  has  lost  one  of  its  best  writers, 
and  one  of  the  most  industrious  workers,  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bragdon,  which  occurred  at  his  father's  residence  at 
Port  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  on  the  last  day  of  November.  His 
disease  was  consumption,  and  his  health  had  been  such  for 
some  two  or  three  years  that  lie  sought  relief  in  a  warmer 
climate,  l)ut  without  avail.  Mr.  B.,  when  quite  young, 
was  a  favorite  with  the  late  Br.  Kennicott,  whose  teach- 
ings did  much  to  prepare  liim  for  his  future  career.  He 
was  at  one  time  engaged  ui>on  the  "Pjiairie  Farmer,'* 
then  upon  the  '■  Rural  New  Yorker  "  at  Rochester;  he 
went  to  Chicago,  again,  as  agricultural  editor  of  the 
"Chicago  Tribune,"  and  while  on  that  paper  filled  other 
positions.  When  the  "Rural  New  Yorker  "  was  remov- 
ed toN.  Y.  City,  he  became  its  principal  editor,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  he  could  no  longer  discharge 
its  duties.  He  was  a  versatile  writer  and  an  indefatigable 
worker  ;  he  for  many  years  reported  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  the  volumes  of  its  - 
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*' Proceedings"  remain  as  a  bstinj,'  record  of  his  pains- 
taking industry.  Personally,  Mr.  Bragdon  was  one  of 
the  most  positive  of  men  ;  as  one  writer  aptly  expresses 
it,  "  he  did  his  own  thinking."  He  was  one  of  the  most 
-out-spoken  of  men,  and  an  opponent  had  never  any  doii  bt 
as  to  his  position  :  on  the  other  hand  he  was  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  friends,  a  large  circle  of  whom  will  miss 
Ms  genial  presence,  and  when  they  mourn,  what  seems 
his  untimely  departure,  will  think  with  pleasure  upon 
ills  brilliant  talents  and  his  winning  way?. 

Xlae  I>e5itBi  of  J,  B.  Root,  of  Itoclc- 

ford,  111.— A  circular  received  about  the  middle  of  last 
month  infonrffe  us  of  the  deuth  of  Mr.  Root,  after  a  short 
illness,  but  gives  neither  the  date  of  his  death  or  other 
particulars.  Mr.  R.  was  one  of  the  loading  market  gar- 
deners and  seed-growers  of  tbe  West,  and  was  the 
^author  of  a  very  useful  "  Garden  Manual."  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  on  gardening  matters  to  our  col- 
nmns.  His  writings  are  of  an  eminently  practical  char- 
acter, and  show  great  fertility  of  expedient,  and  we  are 
informed  by  those  who  have  visited  his  gardens  that  they 
Tvere  managed  with  skill  and  showed  the  most  careful 
culture.  Such  a  man  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his  own  State, 
"but  to  the  whole  country. 

Xlie    Uses    of  Asbestos.  —  Mr.   H.  W. 

Johns,  besides  using  asbestos  in  his  roofing,  has  recently 
perfected  a  paint  in  which  asbestos  is  largely  employed, 
to  protect  wood-work  of  all  kinds  from  ordinary  exposure 
to  fire.  He  also  works  it  into  a  covering  for  steam  and 
.liot  air  pipes,  wljich  prevent  all  danger  to  wood-work 
from  these,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  preventing  the 
Tvaste  of  heat,  make  a  saving  in  fuel. 

EjOSI  I^etters. — ^VBio  is  to  Oisiiiae  ? — 

The  Dead  Letter  Office  not  long  ago  made  out  an  esti- 
mate that  one  letter  in  every  To,  is  defective  in  date,  or 
direction,  or  signature,  or  sealing.  We,  in  common  with 
others,  often  receive  letters  of  this  class.  Letters  come 
with  considerable  sums  of  money,  entirely  unsealed— &n 
invitation  to  anybody  to  help  themselves  to  the  contents. 
Others  contain  an  order  with  money,  hut  lacking  either 
name  of  place  or  signature,  or  both.  In  such  cases  they 
must  be  held  until  the  writer  sends  a  second  letter, 
*' blowing  up"  the  Publishers  or  th(rP.  O.  Department. 
In  one  such  case  the  writer  omitted  his  residence  in  the 
second  letter.  In  those  cases,  "Who  is  to  blame ?" — 
Moral.— A1.-W AYS  date  a  letter  in  full,  giving  P,  0.,  (not 
merely  the  town),  and  give  the  titafe  ;  sign  it  ;  seal  it; 
Mrect  it  plainly  and  rightly,  iind  read  over  the  direction. 

Xlie  Complete  Ai»ei-ic:i.iii  Xrapper, 

or  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making,  by  Wm.  II. 
Gibson,  N.  Y. :  James  Miller.  This  adds  a  handsome  vol- 
ume to  the  list  of  works  on  trapping,  a  subject  always 
fascinating,  as  it  leads  to  a  life  in  the  woods,  and  the 
pleasures,  (and  sometimes  the  reverse),  of  camping  out. 
This  work  is  especially  intented  for  boys,  and  is  illustrat- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  engravings,  which,  witl^the  excel- 
lent style  of  the  work,  make  it  a  capital  l'I ft  for  boys, 
especially  those  who  live  in  the  country.  Trapping  in- 
volves the  destruction  of  life,  and  so  far  as  that  goes, 
seems  cruel,  but  it  is  often  useful  and  sometimes  neces- 
sary, and  as  boys  will  set  traps  at  any  rate,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  know  how  to  do  it  in  tlie  best  and  mo^t 
merciful  manner.  Sent  from  this  ofllcG,  post-paid  for  §1.75. 

HooIcs    oai     ^iUet'p,  —  "Dr.   Wm.   C.  P.'* 

Hoovursvlllc,  Ml!.  Rinulairs  "Sheep  Husbandry,"  and 
*'Fine  Wool  Husbandry,"  refer  chieily  or  wholly  to  tho 
Merino.  Mr.  Randall  devoted  his  sole  attention  to  this 
breed,  and  his  books  are  useful,  allhoiigli  not  altogether 
recent.  The  only  book  that  trrals  of  all  the  breeds  of 
sheep,  kept  for  mntton  or  wool  in  this  country,  or  that 
might  ho  desirable  to  keep,  is  Stewart's  "  Shepherd's 
Manual."  In  tliis  book  Lincolns,  Leicester.'?,  Cutswolds, 
Southdowns,  Hiimpshirodowns,  Oxforddowns.  Dursets. 
Welsh  shncp,  Blackfaced  Scotch,  Cheviotsas  well  as  Meri- 
nos, arc  treated  of,  as  welt  as  several  jjromising  cross 
breeds  siicli  as  Leicester-ineriuo,  C<ilswold-merino,  Cots- 
wold-soiithdown.  and  Bi'acon-dnwns,  the  I:ittor  a  na- 
tive American  cross.  The  "SheplH-rd's  ]\[anual  "  is  ]nib- 
lished  hy  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  sold  for  $1.50. 

1tci-;£'eiii  <^o.,  I\.,I.,  T*OBiIti-y  KyIiiIm- 

tion,— The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bcrgi-n  Co. 
(N.  J.)  Poultry  Association  was  held  at  ITackrn^ack. 
Nov.  iil)  and  :!0.  It  was  a  very  creditable  amiir.  Over 
1,000  birds  were  exhlbrtod,  and  many  of  the  specimens 
■were  very  fine.  The  largest  exbihitor  was  Mr.  J.  J. 
Berry,  of  Hackensack.  who  took  first  and  second  pre- 
miums for  Wliito  Cochin.'*.  Light  Brahmas.  Plymouth 
'Rocks,  White  Logh(.rna,  and  White  Cn-sted  Black  Pol- 
ish. Some  very  fine  Silvrr-Prnciled  Hambu'gs.  exhib- 
ited by  Thns.  W.  White,  of  Pid-'MVond.  took  flr^t  and 
second  premiums.  J.  C.  and  P.  Pi'iminirtou  took  1ir*t 
premitmi  for   some  splendid  Black  llamburgs.    Some 


very  excellent  Plymouth  Rocks  were  exhibited  by  D. 
Benedict,  of  Rossville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Theexhibi- 
tion  was  well  attended  and  was  a  well  deserved  success. 

.To  be   had  without   Money. — 

There  will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  (see  page 
33)  a  large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles, 
all  of  which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and 
any  of  which  can  be  obtained  without  money  and  with  but 
little  well  directed  effort.  Among  these  are :  Beaatifal 
Silver  and  Gold-Plated.  Articles— Magic 
Sell-Head  and  Cliami  Pencils  and  Oold 
Pens— Fine  Table  Cutlery— Pocket  Knives 
^Cliildren's  Carriages  and  'S'oj'^s— Swings 
—Cloclts— Table  Croquet— Pianos— Micro- 
scopes —  "Watclies  —  Guns  —  Se^EViiig  and 
TVasIiiug  Maeliines  —  Soolts,  etc.,  etc.— 
Read  all  of  page  33,  and  see  how  easy  you  can  obtain  one 
or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 

**  Xlae  Farm-Yard  Caial>  of  Jottiaiu: 

An  Account  of  the  Families  and  Farms  of  that  Famous 
Town."  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  George  B.  Loring,  and 
published  by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Loring  has  long  been  prominent  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters in  Massachusetts,  and  being  President  of  the  N.  E. 
Agricultural  Society,  is  widely  known  elsewhere.  This 
work  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  articles  furnished  by  Dr. 
L.  to  the  "  Boston  Globe,""  and  while  it  presents  a  view 
of  New  England  agriculture,  also  gives  an  insight  into 
the  social  life  of  the  farming  community.  IIow  far 
those  works,  which  aim  to  convey  solid  instruction  under 
the  guise  of  fiction,  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject, we  are  not  prepared  to  eay ;  if  people  would  not 
skip  all  the  useful  part  and  pick  out  only  the  thread 
of  the  story,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
this  method  of  instruction.  The  present  volume  should 
go  ff- to  decide  this  question,  as  the  narrative  is  well 
sustained,  the  characters  are  well  individualized,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  examined  them,  the  teachings  according 
to  the  best  practice.  To  adapt  the  work  as  one  of  refer- 
ence, and  to  suit  the  matter-of-fact  people  who  do  nut 
care  for  the  story,  there  is  a  separate  index  to  the  agri- 
cultural topics.  The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
in  the  way  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  most  credit- 
able to  the  publishers.  Pp.  603.  Sent  from  this  office 
by  mail  for  $3  50. 

Orape  i^Boiltiire. — ^Hyatt's  Hand-book,  by 
T.  Hart  Hyatt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Pp.  279,  Price  $'2.  The  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  being 
quite  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, allows  of  the  open  air  culture  of  j:hose  varieties 
of  grapes  that  here  can  succeed  only  under  glass ;  hence 
a  work  on  the  culture  of  our  hardy  grapes  would  bo  of 
little  use  in  California,  and  the  need  of  a  *'  Hand  Book," 
especially  adapted  to  the  varieties  cultivated  in  that  very 
different  climate.  Mr.  Hyatt,  who  has  furnished  such  a 
work,  lias  been  a  g"cat  traveler,  and  in  his  long  sojourns 
atiroad  made  himself  familiar  with  grape  culture  in  foreign 
countries,  before  he  engaged  in  the  piu'suit  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Tlic  extent  of  the  grai)e  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia isi  but  one  among  the  many  woiulcrfnl  feature.-*  of 
tliat  wonderful  Stale.  The  number  of  bearing  vines  in 
1870,  is  eslimatcd  at  -10,000,000,  and  the  number  of  gallons 
of  wine  at  10,000,000  ;  besides  there  were  20,000  boxes  of 
raisins  produced  in  the  Slate,  showing  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  grapes  into  raisins  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
work  bears  all  through  the  impress  of  practical  experi- 
ence, and  though  especially  inlenilod  for  California,  it 
contains  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  grape  growers 
in  the  States  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


S^iBB»-1ig"s     Aiiiea-i<»:B8i     [?l4'«'li:«iai<'al 

I>irtiou:iiry,  by  Edward  H.  Knight.  X.  V.:  Hurd  & 
HoUi^htun.  This  work,  whieli  is  in  lln-ce  large  volumes, 
is  a  cyclopirdia  rather  than  a  dictionary.  We  received 
sonieof  the  earlier  parts  of  th<^  work  when  its  publica- 
ticm  was  begun  by  another  house,  several  years  ago.  and 
fi>und  thosr  so  useful  that  we  have  often  wished  that  it 
niiuht  be  completed,  and  were  ospcciallv  gratified  to  re 
ceivt!  the  final  portion  from  the  present  publishers.  The 
author,  long  engaged  in  the  Patent  Oflice.  has  cxjieuded 
2.')  years  of  labor  upon  the  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
niostcom)>lete.  a«  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ever  Issued 
from  tlio  American  press.  Tt  describes  the  tools,  ma- 
chin-'fl.  implements  and  appliances  used  in  every  art,  and 
•?ivi's  an  account  of  the  processes  and  also  the  histories 
of  the  arts  thems-lvcs.  Its  method  of  indexing  and 
crn;js-referenci'  is  v<Ty  complete,  and  adds  greatly  to  its 
usefulness;  oni-  nft'-n  misses  tin-  infornialion  a  work 
contJiins  through  not  knowing  just  where  to  look  for  it, 


a  difficulty  that  is  avoided  here.  The  work  gives  very 
complete  lists  of  technical  terms,  such  as  are  not  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  usual  dictionaries.  One  of  the  striking-  fea- 
tures of  this  dictionary  is  the  profuseness  of  its  illustra- 
tions. While  the  publishers  state  that  there  are  7.500 
engravings,  there  are  practically  at  least  twice  as  many, 
as  several  forms  are  often  given  on  the  same  block.  The 
work  is  sold  in  44  parts,  or  in  three  volumes. 

Practical  Botany,  by  Dr.  A.  Koehler, 
N.  Y.  :  Heni-y  Holt  &  Co.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
this  work  we  are  unable  to  discover  why  it  was  written. 
Our  views  in  regard  to  such  works  are,  the  author 
should  either  have  something  new  to  tell,  or  should  tell 
the  old  story  in  a  better  form  than  had  been  done  before. 
This  work  does  neither. 
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Sundry    Humbugs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set 
forth  to  our  older  readers 
the  objects  of  this  column,  as 
too  many  of  them  have  re- 
ceived useful  warnings,  or 
have  been  able  through  its 
agency  to  warn  others.  As 
the  new  year  always  brings 
its  hosts  of  new  readers,  a 
word  to  them  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  "Hum- 
bug Column"  has  long  been 
a  marked  feature  of  the 
American  Agncidtui'Ut ; 
many  yeare  ago  it  began  to 
notice  such  frauds  as  need- 
ed exposure,  in  separate 
Items,  but  the  number  of 
ihese  was  found  to  be  so 
large,  and  so  rapidly  iucreas- 
ing,  that  after  a  while  these 
matters  were  brought  to- 
gt-Liiur,  and  presented  in  a  conaensed  fonn  under  the 
title  given  above.    Its  prime,  and  we  may  say, 

ITS    SOLE  OB-rECT 

is  to  expose  all  designs  that  have  for  their  object  the  de- 
frauding the  community  at  large,  but  more  especially  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  the  Ain^ncan  Ag7-iculturist  finds 
the  greater  share  of  its  readers — the  farming,  or  rural 
community,  as  it  is  against  these  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  schemes  are  especially  directed.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  many  species  of  the  genus  Humbug.  It 
appeals  to  the  love  of  money,  to  the  desire  for  health,  to 
personal  vanity,  to  the  baser  passions — in  short,  to  every 
possible  motive  which  will  induce  people  to  part  with 
their  money,  for  which  they  will  receive  in  return  some- 
thing, which,  if  not  absolutely  useless,  is  positively  harm- 
ful. Every  scheme  of  this  kind  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  intents  of  our  readers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  has  been  thoroughly  exposed,  and  held 
up  as  something  to  be  avoided.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
done  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  implicated, 
and  the  suits  that  have  been  commenced  against  us  are 
numerous.  These  cases  liave  rarely  reached  a  trial,  proba- 
bly because  the  lawyere  of  the  complainants,  on  learning 
the  particulars,  have  advised  their  clients  not  to  appear 
in  court.  In  a  fw  cases  that  have  been  prosecuted  to  the 
end,  we  have  not  only  been  acquitted,  but  have  received 
the  commendations  of  both  conn  and  jury.  We  mention 
this  to  show  how  careful  we  are,  while 

rnOTECTlXG   THE  COMMUNITY 

frwm  fraud,  to  be  sure  that  we  arc  right,  and  to  let  our 
new  readers  sec,  what  our  old  ones  already  know,  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  send  us  unsubstantiated  charges.  It  is 
very  easy  for  one  who  thinks  he  has  been  defrauded,  to 
write:  '*  So  and  so  is  a  fraud.  I  sent  him  $5  for  such  a 
thing,  and  have  had  no  reply  ;  show  him  up  in  your  Hum- 
bug Columns,'"— hut  if  such  correspondents  reflect  upon 
the  matter,  they  will  sec  how  unjus-t  it  would  be  to  hold 
up  a  man  as  a  cheat,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  upon  an  unsubstuntiated  charge  like  this.  Every 
accusation  must  be  accompanied  by  abundant  evidence, 
or  hy  such  details  that  w,all  allow  us  to  investigate  it.  be- 
f(u-e  it  can  be  made  public.  These  columns  are  not  to  be 
used  to  set  forth  personal  grieva7iccs,  and  unless  the  ex- 
posure of  a  case  will  warn  others,  it  is  of  no  use  to  make 

it  public This  time  it  is  some  one  in  Michigan,  who 

is  after  the  farmers  with 

"  A  NBW  CEREAL." 

We  are  told  that  it  is  of  "South  American  origin;" 
that  it  has  been  "  acclimated  "  in  Michigan  since  I8?.2 ; 
that  it  will  produce  from  7.")  to  l.'j't  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  that  it  Is  cnlled  "  Pampas  or  Fphnul  Kice."  V^Tc  add 
that  it  was  "acclimated"  bef.tri*  Michiianwas  even  a 
Territory,  much  less  a  State:  it  did  not  oriLrinate  in 
South -Nmerica,  and  that  it  is  not  "Pampas"  or  any 
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rice,  or  anytMng  like  rice.  It  is  the  same  old  thing 
turned  up  again,  which  a  year  or  two  ago  was  ''■Ivory 
Wheat,"  and  was  offered  to  our  grandfathers  as  "  Choco- 
late Corn,"  and  has  as  many  aliases  as  a  confidence  man. 
If  people  wish  to  grow  "  Durra  Corn,"--whlch  this  is— 
we  have  no  objectiou,  as  we  doubt  not  it  may  he  made 
useful,  but  we  do  object  to  putting  old  and  well  known 
things  before  the  public  under  false  names. 

LOOK  OUT  FOK   THE  EOTS. 

Last  month  we  mentioned,  though  not  in  these  col- 
umns, a  case,  in  which  the  young  eon  of  one  of  our 
frien*  had  all  sorts  of  vile  circulars  sent  to  him  ;  since 
then  we  have  learned  of  a  similar  case  much  nearer 
home.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  this  of- 
fice, a  boy  of  some  12  years,  seeing  something  advertised 
that  struck  his  fancy,  sent  the  required  10  cents,  and  re- 
ceived the  article,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  well  worth 
the  money.  Soon  after  this  circulars,  and  letters  began 
to  come  to  this  boy  from  places,  where  the  father 
knew  that  the  bo-  had  no  friends,  and  this  induced  him 
to  examine  the  matter  that  came  by  mail ;  he  found  it  of 
the  vilest  character,  not  sent  once,  but  frequently,  and 
it  keeps  on  coming.  The  original  advertisement  was  a 
trap  to  get  the  name,  and  the  addi-ess  has  evidently  been 
passed  about  to  several  in  the  "  trade."  Parents  should 
he  on  such  terms  with  their  children  that  these  wiU  have 
no  correspondence  that  is  kept  secret,  and  they  should, 
as  a  matter  of  safety,  see  that  no  matter  reaches  their 
children  through  the  mails,  which  does  not  pass  through 
their  own  hands.  "We  can  not  give  the  names  of  the 
ecoundrels  who  are  engaged  in  this  business,  but  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  at  least  one  of  them,  up  on  the  Canada 
horder,  will  find  that  he  can  not  use  the  U.  S.  Post  Of- 
fi.ces  foir  his  purposes,  and  should  he  read  this,  he  will 
exclaim  "  that's  what's  the  matter.'^ 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

The  ciiculars,  pamphlets,  and  other  documents,  put 
forth  by  i^uack-doctors  of  all  sorts,  are  so  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  one  with  any  knowledge  of  medicine,  that 
we  can  hardly  avoid  treating  them  with  ridicule.  We 
feel  that  by  showing  up  the  thorough  foUy  of  their 
claims,  we  can  better  prevent  people  from  giving  them 
serious  attention,  than  we  could  by  any  amount  of  rea- 
soning. Still,  after  all.  this  matter  of  quack-medicines 
has  its  serious  side,  and  there  is  much  about  it  that  is 
really  pathetic  and  quite  beyond  ridicule.  An  honest 
physician  says  to  his  patient :  "  Your  disease  is  beyond 
cure  ;  you  may  live  for  months,  or  even  years,  but  j-ou 
can  not  hope  ]^or  a  cure.  Medicine  can  do  nothing  for 
you,  care  and  good  nursing  may  do  much.  For  me  to 
continue  my  visits,  would  be  a  needless  expense  ;  care, 
nourishing  food,  and  gentle  exercise  are  aU  that  you 
need,  and  these  you  can  get  wirhout  my  aid."  An  up- 
right physician  often  does  this  from  the  best  motives,  but 
Tve  are  sure  that  he  almost  as  often  makes  a  mistake ;  his 
Tisita,  even  if  but  twice  a  week,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  pati  snt :  they  have  been  looked  to  as 
great  events ;  about  the  time  when  the  doctor  should 
come,  he  listens  to  the  sound  of  every  vehicle.  When 
the  doctor  comes  he  brings  a  cheerful  face,  he  listens  to 
the  story  of  every  pain  and  ache,  he  says  that  this  may  be 
or  may  not  be  eaten ;  tells  him  some  bits  of  news,  such  as 
80  and  so  has  received  a  lot  of  fine  oysters,  or  that  quail 
are  now  in  season,  and  that  he  may  have  half  a  one — no 
more,  every  other  day,  and  many  other  things  of  like  im- 
port. The  physician  goes  off  leaving  the  patient  feeling 
hetter,  and  he  thinks  for  a  day  or  two  of  what  the  doctor 
e5id,  and  the  next  day  or  two  of  what  he  will  ask  or  tell 
the  doctor,  so  that  he  is  really  much  better  in  mind,  at 
least,  for  the  visits.  When  the  doctor  says  that  he  shall 
come  no  more,  the  invalid  is  deprived  of  this  pleasant 
excitement,  and  something  must  he  found  to  supply  its 
place.  The  patient  reads  the  newspapers.  He  can,  un- 
fortunately, read  but  few  in  which  his  o\%'n  case  is  not 
exactly  described,  and — of  course — a  sure  cure  offered. 
Then  begins  a  trial  of  this  and  that  quack  medicine — 
most  of  them  being  stimulants  of  one  kind  or  another, 
he  feels  better  when  he  begins  with  one  of  them,  the  ef- 
fect though  soon  wears  off,  and  he  tries  another,  which 
being  a  stimulant  or  anodyne  In  another  form,  is  just  the 
thing— for  a  while— and  so  it  goes  on— until  the  end. 
This  is  enacted  over  and  over  again  in  every  town  in  the 
country,  not  by  the  poor  and  ignorant,  for  they  cannot 
afford  it,  but  by 

REALLT   INTELLIGENT   PERSONS. 

We  received  only  a  few  days  ago  a  letter,  which  in 
point  of  penmanship  and  composition  is  rarely  excelled. 
We  were  told  in  touching  terms  of  a  sick  friend,  who 
■wished  to  try  the  euclosed  recipe,  but  first  our  advice  was 
desired,  and  would  we  not  reply  immediately.  We  could 
see  the  whole  at  a  glance,  the  last  hope  was  hung  upon 
this  stuff.  We  saw  how  the  mail  was  watched,  and  when 
at  last  our  replj  came,  we  conld  almost  see  the  hope  fade 
away  as  it  was  read.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness 
that  we  wrote  (the  letter  enclosed  circulars  from  a 
Syracuse  quack  who  had  stolen  the  trick  of  Joseph  In- 
mann)  to  this  effect :  '•  It  is  the  old  story :  this  Syracuse 
chap,  from  a  '  sense  of  duty,^  gives  a  recipe  in  which  ia« 


gredients  are  given  by  names  not  known  in  medicine. 
Also  from  a  sense  of  duty,  knowing  that  lliese  names  are 
not  known  in  any  drug  store,  he  has  the  stiift'putup, 
which  he  will  sell  at  a  round  price,"  and  stated  that  we 
could  not  advise  the  venture.  Such  cases  occur  frequent- 
ly iu  onr  correspondence,  and  are  sometimes  brought  to 
our  notice  iu 

PERSONAL  LNTEK%T:EWS. 

Not  long  since  a  stout,  hearty,  honest-looking  young 
man  from  the  country,  called  on  us.  His  story  was,  that 
he  had  sent  about  §20  to  some  quack  establishment 
iu  this  city,  having  teen  prompted  to  do  so  by  his  kindly 
desire  to  benefit  a  poor  but  worthy  friend  who  was  on  a 
sick  bed,  and  in  reference  to  whose  case  the  quack  cir- 
culars that  he  had  received  made,  as  they  always  do,  the 
most  definite  promises  of  cure.  The  money  was  sent, 
sundry  bottles  of ''Stuff''  were  received,  hnt  his  poor 
sick  friend  was  his  poor  sick  friend  still,  and  now  he 
was  trying  in  vain  to  get  his  money  back,  or  some  kind 
of  satisfaction.  ''  Conld  we  help  him  iu  any  way  V — "Do 
you  see  and  read  the  American  Agriculturist  f  "  we  asked. 
— ••  I  see  it,  for  my  mother  takes  it,  and  thinks  everything 
of.it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  T  haven't  read  it  as  I  ought  to 
have  done." — "Didn't  you  know  that  there  was  a  chapter 
there  every  month  entitled  '  Sundry  Humbugs,'  designed 
to  protect  just  such  honest,  and  well-raeauing,  hut  too 
credulous  persons  as  yourself?" — "Well,"  said  he  iu  a 
regretful,  self-accusatory  way,  *'  my  mother  did  tell  me 
I'd  better  send  to  you  American  Agriadturist  folks,  be- 
fore letting  my  money  go,  but  /  tJwugTit  it  ivas  aU  Hght.'''' 
As  the  poor  fellow  stood  there  evidently  as  much  grieved 
at  his  failure  to  help  his  sick  friend,  as  at  the  loss  of  his 
own  hard-earned  money,  it  was  a  pitiable  case.  But  what 
could  we  do?  Money  thus  lost  is  never  recovered.  Poor 
fellow,  we  could  only  give  him  a  few  friendly  words,  and 
he  went  home  if  a  sadder,  a  wiser  man.  He  "  thought  it 
was  all  right,"  as  unfortunately  do  many,  when  the  prom- 
ises second  their  hopes.  We  can  give  our  friends  no 
better  New  Tear's  advice,  not  only  not  to  believe  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  numberless  "medical"  circulars  that  are 
cumbering  the  mails,  but  to  not  even  read  their  claims, 
as  they  excite  hopes  that  can  never  be  realize  1,  and  what 
is  of  less  consequence,  their  whole  end  and  aim  is  money, 
which,  once  parted  with,  can  never  be  regained. 


Expei-iinenting:  ^witli  Feriilizei'S. — 

The  writings  of  Prof.  Ville  in  Europe,  and  in  this  coun- 
tn'  of  several  who  have  claimed  great  results  from  fer- 
tilizers made  by  certain  formulas,  have  induced  in  many 
of  our  more  intelligent  farmers  a  desire  to  experiment 
in  the  same  direction.  When  told  that  a  given  formula 
must  contain  so  much  of  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  etc.,  they  are  at  once  met  by  the  great  ex- 
pense of  these  in  a  pure  or  separate  state,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  how  they  can  buy  them  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  forms.  To  meet  this  want  Mr.  C.  V. 
Mapes  has  prepared  circulars  giving  very  full  info|ma- 
tion  on  these  points,  showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
above  named  constituents  in  the  various  forms  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found  in  commerce.  Thus,  potash  in  one 
drug  may  cost  the  farmer  13c.  per  pound,  while  he  may 
buy  It  in  another  form  at  7c.,  and  so  with  ammonia  and 
the  rest.  To  further  aid  experimenters  he  gives  the 
proportions  of  each  of  these  constituents  in  each  of  the 
leading  farm  crops,  not  in  percentage,  but  reckoned  in 
bushels  or  tons.  Mr.  M.  also  furnishes  the  formulas 
given  by  Prof.  Ville,  and  much  other  useful  information 
in  a  compact  and  popular  form. 

Xlie    Forest   aiid   Stream    Hand-Book 

for  Riflemen,  by  Major  Geo.  C.  Starr,  N.  T. :  J.  B.  Pord 
&  Co.  Rifle-shooting  as  a  recreatiou,  and  a  useful  and 
Interesting  one,  is  increasing  with  wonderful  i-apidily. 
Those  about  to  form  clubs  will  find  in  this  little  hand- 
book full  directions  for  organization,  for  outfit,  and  for 
regulating  their  matches.  Directious  are  given  for 
choosing  and  using  a  rifle,  a  list  of  the  existing  rifle- 
clnbs  in  the  country,  and  much  other  useful  matter,  and 
illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings,  all  in  a  compact 
pocket  volume  of  64  pages,  and  sold  for  50  cents. 


Fairmonnt  Park  —  A  Oood.  Ap- 
poiiitment.— New  Yorkers  are  at  present  justly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  future  of  Central  Park,  and  pending  the 
quarrels  of  officials,  are  deprived  not  only  of  many  facili- 
ties for  recreation,  but  the  well  keeping  of  the  Park  ap- 
pears to  be  In  danger  through  the  lack  of  money  to  pay 
the  laborers.  At  the  same  time  Philadelphiaus  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  their  beautiful  and  extensive 
Fairraount  Park  is  iu  the  control  of  a  harmonious  Com- 
mission, which  is  constantly  working  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  grandest  of  public  play-grounds.  The  de- 
sign of  this  park  does  not  demand  so  much  aid  from  art 
as  that  of  Central  Park,  ye^  there  must  be  more  or  less 
done  in  opening  views,  planting,  etc.,  and  It  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  harmony  of  design  throughout. 
With  a  view  to  this  end,  the  Commissioners  have  ap- 
pointed Chas.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  as  "  Consulting  Landscape 


Gardener."  Mr.  M.  is  of  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Hayes, 
Mount  Airy  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. A  large  numb-.-r  of  country  seats  iu  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelpiiia,  and  the  telling  effects  produced  with  very 
limited  materials  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  afford 
abundant  testimony  as  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Miller  for  the 
new  and  responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen,  and  we  coDsTatulate  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
having  here  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Xext-Booli  on    "Veterinary    01>sie- 

trics.— We  have  received  the  third  part  of  this  work, 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  Tfcis  part,  which 
occupies  over  60  pages,  describes  the  anomalies  of 
gestation  and  the  accidents  of  pregnancy.  Amongst  the 
latter,  abortion  is  treated  of  to  a  considerable  length,  and 
in  an  interesting  manner.  Breeders  and  dairymen,  who 
have  suffered  serious  losses  of  stock  from  this  cause,  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  this  ma!ady,  and 
the  explanation  of  its  causes,  its  prevention,  and  the 
treatment,  as  given  in  this  part. 


The  Jerusalem  Articlioke— Where  is 
it  from? 


The  '*  Rural  New  Yorker,"  in  a  useful  article  upon  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Helianthus 
tude7vsus),  says  that  it  is  "found  growing  wild  in  Brazil." 
This  positive  statement  as  to  a  long  doubtful  point,  in- 
duces us  to  ask  our  cotemporary  by  whom  was  it  found  t 
If  it  has  some  recent  information  in  the  case,  it  should 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Humboldt  did  not  find 
it  "  wild  "  or  in  cultivation  in  any  part  of  Brazil  or  other 
part  of  South  America,  nor  did  Yon  Martins,  whose 
"  Flora  of  Brazil "  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  botani- 
cal works,  meet  with  it ;  in  fact,  up  to  the  present  time^ 
there  is — unless  our  friends  of  the  "Rural"  have  it — no 
evidence  whatever  that  it  was  brought  from  Brazil,  or 
was  even  ever  seen  there.  That  its  Brazilian  origin  is 
given  in  various  works  is  true,  for  it  is  very  common  for 
an  error  to  be  copied  by  one  afier  another,  but  it  is  not 
stated  by  authors  who,  in  recent  years,  have  investigated 
the  matter.  It  is  given  by  Parkinson  (1640)  un-lcr  the 
general  head  of  Potatoes,  and  is  figured  as  Batatas  de 
Canada.  Linnaeus  first  menrions  the  plant  In  "  Hortns- 
Cliffortianus"  (1737).  and  accredits  it  to  Canada,  though 
in  his  later  works  he,  for  some  reason,  changed  it  to 
Brazil.  In  those  days  geographical  boundaries  were  very 
indefinite,  and  Canada  was  apparently  nearly  all  of  the 
present  United  States,  not  included  in  Virginia.  There 
is  not  only  no  evidence  that  the  plant  was  brought  from 
Brazil,  or  that  it  now  exists  there,  but  there  is  no  flefe'- 
anthus,  or  Sunflower,  nearly  related  to  it  found  there, 
they  being  all  natives  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  negative  testimony,  but  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Jerusalem  Ariichoke  is 
quite  hardy,  even  in  New  England,  which  tells  against  its 
Brazilian  origin,  and  would,  were  it  from  that  country, 
stand  alone  as  a  tropical  plant  hardy  enough  to  endure 
our  severest  winters.  As  we  have  shown  that  the  proba- 
bilities are  strongly  against  the  accuracy  of  the  "  Rurars" 
statement  that  the  plant  "is  found  gi-owing  wild  in 
Brazil,"'  it  will  no  doubt,  and  properly,  ask  where  it  did 
originate.  Here  also  we  can  only  give  the  probabilities. 
There  is  one  of  our  mid  Sun-flowers— S'^/eanf ft Wv?  dorord- 
«>?(^— which  grows  from  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois, 
southward,  and  is  quite  abundant  in  the  southwestern 
States  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  produces,, 
in  its  wild  stale,  long  tnhers,  so  like  those  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  its  wild  parent. 
The  tuber-foi-ming  habit  of  this  species  is  not  an  ae- 
cidental  thickening  of  the  root-stock,  as  it  has  been  no- 
ticed several  times  in  the  wild  plant,  and  is  held  by  ^e- 
cimens  cultivated  in  botanical  gajdens.  -The  plant  itself 
is  so  like  H.  ti/berosus,  that  Gray,  in  his  last  edition  of 
Manual,  says  in  speaking  of  it :  "This  is  probably  the- 
original  oi  R.  tuberoms,  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,"  sa 
opinion  iu  which  he  has  since  been  so  strongly  confirm- 
ed, that  he  says  he  has  "  no  doubt "  of  it.  The  liistorical 
evidence  that  the  aborigines  cultivated  the  plant  is  lack- 
ing ;  but  from  what  we  do  know  of  their  agriculture,  and 
the  well  established  fact  that  they  had  different  varieties- 
of  squash  or  pumpkin,  and  com,  it  is  n-t  improbable 
that  they  cultivated  the  Arricboke ;  indeed,  a  recent 
writer,  though  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the 
statement,  enumerates  "Sun-flowers"  as  among  the 
plants  grown  by  the  Indians.  A  plant  so  hardy  and  cul- 
tivated with  so  little  labor,  is  one  that  would  especi- 
ally commend  Itself  to  their  rude  agriculture.  As  to  its- 
introduction  into  Europe,  it  may  have  been  taken  to 
France  by  the  way  of  Canada,  or  to  Spain  by  the  way 
of  Florida,  as  both  countries  had  settlements  in  thos& 
parts  of  the  new  world  three  quarters  of  a  cent-ury  before 
the  alleged  date  of  its  cultivation  in  Europe.  If  any  of 
our  readers  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  any  information, 
traditional,  or  other\^^se,  bearing  upon  the  use  of  thie. 
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plant  by  their  remote  ancestore.  we  hope  they  will  con- 
tribute it,  and  help  clear  op  the  history— now  rather 
obscare — of  this  nsefol  plant. 

Basket    Items    con- 
tinaed  on  pa§re  S3. 


Danger  to  Horses  in  Connecticut. 

The  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre  of  Connecticnt— much 
more  efficic-nt  than  such  bodies  often  are— ahould  investi- 
gate and  make  public  the  facts  coucerning  a  plant  which 
is  dangerons,  and  even  fatal  to  horses,  as  alleged  by  a 
citizen  of  their  Slate,  Ir  papers  pablished  in  the  adjoin- 
ing commonwealths  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork. 
This  should  be  done,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  farmers  and  other  horse-owners,  but  as  one 
of  scientific  interest,  as  the  plant  to  which  these  danger- 
onr  qualities  are  attributed,  has  not  heretofore  been 
known  as  poisonous,  nor  has  it  previously  been  found  in 
New  England.  A  knowledge  of  the  useful  or  deleterious 
qualities  of  plants,  especially  those  which  grow  spon- 
taneously, is  important  to  the  farmer,  but  it  isvery  essen- 
tial that  this  knowledge  should  be  accurate.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  of  Connecticut,  a  copious  writer  for  some  agri- 
cnltnral  papers,  published  in  the  '•  N.  E.  Homestead,"  in 
1873,  an  accontit  of  the  poisoning  of  horses  by  the 
"  Horse-tail,"  Eq'Ji^tum  arten^^  a  plant  which  has  the 
repntaiion  of  being  injurious  ;  in  the  same  article  Mr. 
W.  mentioned  that  another  plant,  popularly  kno\vn  as 
"  Jfares-tail,"  Hippitrii  vulgaii.^.  was  fatal  to  horses.  We 
at  the  time  pointed  out  the  probability  of  an  error  in  this 
case,  ISppuris  being  an  aquatic,  and  an  exceedingly  rare 
one.  To  this  Mr.  W.  replied,  averring  the  abundance  of 
"  Mares-tail  "  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  that  more 
of  it  grew  upon  ** moist  laud"  than  did  in  the  water. 
That  the  plant  known  to  him  as  -'Mares-tail "  might  pos- 
sibly not  be  Elppurts,  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  White;  it  would  not  be  a  difUcuU  matter  to  deter- 
mine what  the  plant  is,  as  any  botanist  would  willingly 
ei;imine  it  for  him,  and  he  need  not  go  outside  of  his  own 
Slate  to  find  some  of  the  most  skilled  botanists  in  the 
country.  He  seems  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  accu- 
racy of  his  own  knowledge,  as  he  persists  in  his  asser- 
tion, which  is  repeated  in  the  '"Country  Gentleman." 
for  Nov.  30th,  last.  He  says  ;  "  Hippmis,  '  Mare's-tail,' 
although  Prof.  Gray  says  it  grows  in  water,  I  have  seen 
growing  in  moist  ground;  it  is  a  poison  which  proves 
fatal  to  horses,  and  it  m.iy  be  barely  possible  it  can  be 
mingled  with  hay." — Several  points  suggest  themselves 
ad  desirable  for  the  Board  to  investigate. 

(1)  Does  Hippitris  grow  at  all  in  Connecticut  ? — Mr. 
"W.  says  it  "  is  found  in  many  towns  lying  contiguous  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  from  Hartford  up  to  Vermont." — 
It  is  very  strange  that  no  one  else  has  observed  and  re- 
conled  it  A  few  quotations  will  show  how  rare  it  has 
formerly  been  considered.  In  his  "Flora,"  (1S24),  Doct. 
Torrey  stated;  "The  only  American  locality  for  this 
plant,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  near  Schenec- 
tady." Later,  (1S40),  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  their  "Flora 
of  North  .\merica,"  say  ;  '•  This  plant  is  very  uncommon 
in  the  United  States."— Prof.  Gray  in  his  "  Manual," 
(l.%7),  gives  for  its  localities  :  "New  York  to  Kentucky, 
and  northward  ;  rare."— If  the  plant,  heretofore  regarded 
as  a  botanical  rarity,  has  madean  irruption  into  the  Con- 
necticot  Valley,  and  suddenly  become  abundant,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  should 
be  anthenticatcd. 

(2).  All  .\merican  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope, (where  the  plant  is  much  more  frequent  tlnn  here), 
describe  Hipjmris  as  growing  in  the  water,  cither  wholly 
submerged,  or  with  the  tips  rising  ont  of  the  water  ;  the 
only  time  we  ever  found  il,  the  plant  was  wholly  under 
water.  Mr.  While  asserts  that  he  has  seen  "more  on 
moist  land,  not  ponds  or  springs,  than  I  ever  saw  grow- 
ing in  water."- Here  is  another  point  of  interest  :  if  this 
statement  is  verified,  we  have  a  capital  illustration  for 
the  advocates  of  the  development  doctrine— a  plant 
which  everywhere  else  is  aqnatlc,  is  in  'he  Connecticut 
Valley  on  lis  way  toward  becoming  a  dry-land  plant  ; 
it  is  being  already  more  abundant  on  moist  laud  than  it 
is  in  the  water.  The  plant  shonM  be  watched,  for  the 
Maros-lail  niay,  on  dry  land,  develop  into  a  Colt's-foot  or 
a  Horse-mint. 

(3).  Slill  more  important  is  it  that  the  Board  should  as- 
certain whether  ITippuris  is  really,  as  alleged,  "  a  poison 
which  proves  fatal  to  horses."  If  the  plant  is  as  abund- 
ant as  stated,  it  is  a  matter  that  can  not  bo  too  soon  de- 
termined, and  the  facts  made  known.  The  Board  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence  in  this  matter, 
as  Mr.  W,  gays  in  the  "  N.  E.  Homestead  "  ;  "  and  as  for 
its  growing  in  Vermont,  and  horses  eating  it  ond  baing 
poisoned,  or  dying  after  having  eaten  it,  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  farmers  who  have  lost  their  horses  in  that 
way."— Aside  from  the  practical  importance  of  this  ques- 


tion, it  will  be,  if  established,  an  interesting  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  plant.  No  others  of  the  fami.y 
to  which  Bippuiis  belongs,  are  known  to  have  poi- 
sonous or  other  active  qualities ;  this,  however,  is  uo 
proof  that  the  little  known  Hippuris  may  not  he  danger- 
ous, as  cases  exist  in  other  families  of  one  member  i)eiug 
poisonous,  while  all  its  kin  are  harmless. 

^4).  Perhaps  the  most  direct  way  of  coming  at  the  mat- 
ter, would  be  to  ascertain  what  plant,  abundant  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  besides  the  Horse-tail,  t^Equi- 
setum),  has  the  reputation  of  being  poisonous  to  Iiorses. 
As  the  most  careful  soraetinles  make  mistakes,  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  may  not  be  Hippuris  at  ail ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  important  to  find  out  what  the  plant  is,  and  what 
foundation  there  is  for  the  statements  that  have  been  so 
widely  published.  When  the  plaut  is  identified,  and  it 
proves  to  be  something  not  familiarly  known  to  our  read- 
ers generally,  and  one  that  we  have  not  recently  illustrat- 
ed, we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  iis  portrait,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  recognized  and  avoided. 


Some  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

The  agricnlttiral  interest  owes  much  to  poultry 
fanciers.  Those  who  devote  their  attention  to  fan- 
cy poultry  are  too  often  misunderstood  by  farmers, 
as  well  as  by  others.  As  in  many  other  cases, 
where  people  devote  themselves  to  some  special 
pursuit — or  hobby,  as  it  is  considered — the  poultry 
fanciers  are  generally  looked  upon  as  enthusiasts, 
who  simply  amuse  themselves,  without  conferring 
any  benefit  upon  the  public  ;  an  error  which  does 
the  poultry  breeder  great  injustice.  In  nearly  every 
farmer's  yard  may  be  seen  either  some  pure-bred  or 
some  crossed  fowls  that  are  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  ran  of  "barn-door"  poultry.  The  com- 
mon fowls  may  weigh  two  pounds  at  maturity,  and 
may  lay  two  or  three  dozen  of  eggs  in  the  summer, 
and  none  in  the  winter.  Bat  the  improved  fowls, 
now  kept  by  the  majority  of  farmers,  will  reach  an 
average  weight  of  four  pounds,  and  produce  eggs, 
if  not  In  the  winter,  at  least  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  continue  late  in  the  fall.  The  product  of  flesh 
and  eggs  is  at  least  doubled.  This  result  is  due  to 
the  labors  of  poultry  fanciers,  who  have  ransacked 
the  world  for  new  varieties,  until  perhaps  there  are 
none  worth  having  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
this  countiy.  The  Light  Brahma,  the  most  general- 
ly popular  fowl  at  the  present  day,  we  owe  to  an 
American  poultry  fancier,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of 
Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  who  exhibited  a  pen  of  them  at 
the  Fitchburg  Poultry  Show  in  ISoO.  Dr.  Bennett 
procured  these  birds  of  Mr.  Cornish,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  obtained  them  from  a  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  he  purchased  them  from  a  sailor  who  brought 
the  original  fowls  from  India.  This  at  least  is  the 
statement  given  in  TVright's  Monograph  on  the 
Brahma  Fowls,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 
We  therefore  owe  the  Brahmas  to  the  American 
poultry  fanciers,  and  since  they  started  the  breed 
on  its  way  to  popular  favor,  it  has  been  improved, 
and  now  stands  first  in  numbers  and  value  of  all 
our  poultry.  In  like  manner  the  very  popular  Leg- 
horns have  been  introduced  and  improved,  aud 
now  we  have  a  new  and  most  promising  breed  com- 
ing into  favor,  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  fanci- 
ers, and  thai  is  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  All  these  are 
fowls  of  general  utility,  valuable  for  their  flesh  and 
eggs.  No  one  can  become  a  successful  breeder  of 
poultry — indeed  one  can  hardly  succeed  in  any 
thing — unless  he  is  an  enthusiast ;  therefore  enthu- 
siasm, when  usefully  directed,  is  something  to  be 
commended  rather  than  blamed.  The  profit  de- 
rived by  farmers  from  poultry,  is  now  an  important 
item  in  their  iiicomo.  The  total  product  of  fowls 
and  eggs  cannot  be  less  than  from  1.50  to  300  tril- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  iic;irly  the  whole  of 
this  should  be  credited  to  the  enthusiasm  of  poul- 
try breeders,  through  whose  labors  it  has  been 
made  possible.  TV'e  would,  therefore,  advance  the 
improvement  of  poultry  by  encouraging  those  who 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  every  farm- 
er should  vi.sit  the  poultry  exhibitions,  and  see  that 
his  wife  aud  children  take  interest  in  them. 

Wc  give  on  our  front  page  portraits  from  life,  of 
some  choice  fowls  that  have  been  recently  exhibit- 
ed. The  central  figures  are  portraits  of  a  pair  of 
Light  Brahmas,  bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Berry 
of  Baekcnsack,  and  which  took  the  first  premium 


at  the  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Poultt^  Exhibition.  At 
the  right  of  these  are  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Koclis 
bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  Staten 
Island  Poultrj'  Farm,  Rossville,  Staten  Island,  N.T. 
They  were  also  exhibited  at  the  Bergen  Co.  show. 
This  breed  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  as  excellent 
layers,  heavy  bodied,  hardy,  and  well-fleshed  fowls. 
Their  plumage  is  bluish-speckled,  and  very  pleas- 
mg,  the  cock  is  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the 
hen  ;  the  legs  are  yeUow  and  without  feathers.  A 
flock  of  these  fowls  is  a  very  attractive  ornament 
to  a  well  kept  yard,  and  they  promise  to  become  a 
very  favorite  farmers'  and  amateurs'  fowl.  On  the 
left  is  a  pair  of  White  Dorkings,  bred  from  stock 
imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  of 
Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  T.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
trio  of  Sumatra  Game  fowls,  bred  from  imported 
stock,  by  Messrs.  Benson  &  Btirpee,  of  Philadelphia. 
These  are  very  handsomely  plumaged  birds,  the 
cock  magnificently  colored,  and  the  hen  jet  black, 
with  brilliant  green  reflections.  They  are  great 
layers.  These  bhds  were  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Poultry  Show,  as  were  also  the  pair  of  Sultan 
fowls,  whose  portraits  appear  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  engraving.  These  birds  are  white,  with  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes,  and  \vith  large  crests.  They 
came  originally  from  Constantinople,  where  they 
are  kept  in  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  Sultan's  fowls.  They  are  probably  mvire 
curious  than  nsefuL  The  active  competition 
amongst  poultry  breeders  has  tended  to  reduce 
prices  for  choice  fowls  to  a  very  moderate  figure,  so 
that  every  farmer  can  now  afford  to  procure  a  f.3w 
birds  wherewith  to  improve   his  common   stotU, 


Bee  Notes  for  January. 

BT  L.   C.  ROOT,    MOHAWK,   N.   T. 


While  bees  are  left  in  perfect  qniet.  as  they  should  be 
during  the  present  month,  the  beekeeper  may  be  active 
in  gaining  information,  preparing  hives  and  boxes,  and 
in  other  ways  making  ready  for  the  coming  busy  season. 

From  the  many  communications  I  have  received,  I 
conclude  that  the  "Notes"  for  Jan.  '76  were  of  general 
interest,  as  at  tliis  season  the  question  of  ■•  what  hive  to 
use"  is  receiving  attention.  I  find  from  inquiries  that 
I  did  not  make  some  points  so  clear  as  I  intended. 
-        Sta-uding  or  Hanging  Pi-aiueg. 

A  correspondent  says :  "  I  have  referred  to  your  Notes 
In  the  Jan.  No.,  'T6.  but  cannot  leam  from  it,  whether 
you  prefer  the  standing  or  hanging  frame  of  the  Quinby 
Hive."— I  am  aware  that  three  liives  are  known  as  the 
'■Quinby  Hive,'*  they  having  been  made,  used,  and  recom- 
mended by  Iiim.  In  speaking  of  his  last  hive.  I  should 
have  called  it  the  "New  Quinby  Hive."  Tliis  is  the 
hive  with  standing  frames,  described  in  the  Notes  re- 
ferred to.  He  farther  says;  "  The  point  I  am  particular- 
ly interested  in,  is  to  know  which  of  these  two  kinds  of 


Fig.  1. 


FRAMES. 


Fig.  2. 


frames  you  prefer,  with  your  reasons  for  changing  from 
suspended  to  bunging  frames,  if  you  have  done  eo.*'— 
The  new  Quinby  frame  is  made  as  follows :  The  ends 
are  llj  inches  long,  1^  in.  wide,  and  i  iu.  thick.  Top 
ond  bottom  pieces  are  If^J  iu.  long,  t  in.  wide,  and  i  iu. 
thick.  If  the  combs  are  to  be  built  directly  in  the  frames 
by  the  bees,  a  triangjilar  piece.  If^  in.  long,  yUg.  I). 
should  be  placed  under  the  top  Var  as  a  guide  ;  but  if 
combs  are  to  ha  transferred  to  them,  from  other  hives,  a 
simple  comer  block,  (fig.  2).  is  all  that  ie  necessary  to 
Ptiffcn  the  frame.  The  top  and  bottom  pieces  are  nailed 
i  in.  fmm  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cud  pieces,  and  be- 
lug  narrower,  at  equal  distances  from  each  edge  ;  a  hook 
on  the  bottom  of  one  cud,  m.nde  of  a  piece  of  hoop  iron, 
will  support  the  frame  in  a  standing  position.  This 
makes,  when  completed,  a  frame  lit  x  19i.  in.  If  a  small- 
er frame  Is  desired,  it  may  be  made  shorter.  I  d«  scribe 
the  frame  that  I  mar  more  clearly  give  my  preference  for 
the  use  of  the  same,  ae  well  as  to  answer  some  inq'jirica 
as  to  Its  constniction.  The  principal  advantage  o^  this 
frame  over  the  hanging  frame,  is  the  fact  that  one  or 
more  frames  may  be  placed  to<;other.  making  a  perfect 
hive  without  the  necessity  of  the  outside  esse.  I  have 
only  to  place  them  on  a  small  bottom  board,  with  the 
panels  at  the  sides,  and  a  mat  or  board  on  the  top,  they 
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form  a  complete  liive.  The  past  season  I  have  increased 
my  stock  about  GO,  using  only  the  closed  end  frames 
without  the  outside  case  or  hive. 

With  the  hanging  frame,  if  you  desire  to  use  only  one 
frame  to  rear  a  queen,  a  hive  must  be  used  to  hold  the 
frame.  Another  advantage  is  manifest  when  we  come  to 
place  the  hives  in  winter  quarters.  Only  the  frames 
need  be  removed  to  the  winter  repository,  which  renders 
the  package  light,  and  easily  handled. 

Hives  that  will  accommodate  the  requisite  number  of 
boxes  in  a  good  season — or  the  necessary  supply  of 
frames  for  extracting,  must  certainly  be  unwieldy  to  han- 
dle, and  occupy  too  much  space.  Hives  with  hanging 
frames  cannot  be  handled  without  the  outer  case,  and  if 
a  special  one  is  made  for  winter  packing,  it  involves  un- 
necessary outlay.  Then,  too,  when  bees  are  removed  to 
their  winter  quarters,  it  is  very  important  that  all  about 
them  be  dry.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  when  the  case  is 
left  on  the  summer  stand,  no  snow  or  dampness  can  have 
touched  the  frames. 

Straight  Cjmes. — Our  correspondent  asks  again :  "Is 
it  as  easy  to  secure  straight  combs  in  the  hanging  as 
standing  frames,  and  if  so,  should  the  bottom  of  the 
hanging  frame  be  held  in  place,  as  described  in  Mr.  Q.'s 
book  ?"— Straight  combs  may  be  secured  as  easily  in  one 
B3  the  other.  Frames  in  all  hives  should  be  held  firmly 
in  place  by  some  device  or  other.  No  hive  with  frame 
banging  loosely  would  be  practicable  to  handle. 

KooFS.— A  good  roof  for  each  hive  is  indispensable, 
and  the  winter  months  afford  ample  time  to  make  and 


Fig.  3.— SLOPrsG  roof  to  tuve. 

paint  them  well.  The  one  shown  in  figure  3  is  in  most 
general  nse,  yet  the  other,  figure  4,  is,  for  some  reasons, 
preferable.  The  roof  described  in  fig.  4  is  made  as  follows; 
cut  three  cleats,  o,  6  in.  longer  than  the  width  of  the  hive. 
Then  cut  }-in.  boards,  S,  6  in.  longer  than  the  depth  of 
the  hive  from  front  to  rear.  Nail  the  boards  to  the  cleats 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  placing  the  middle  cleat  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  one  end,  and  nail  battens,  c, 
over  the  cracks.  This  will  make  .1  roof  projecting  three 
inches  over  all  sides  of  the  hive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
middle  cleat  will  rest  on  the  hive  near  the  front,  and  the 
rear  one  will  bang  over  the  hack  of  the  hive,  giving  the 
roof  the  desired  slant.  This  form  of  roof  is  adapted  to 
all  styles  of  hives,  but  especially  to  tho.=e  that  are  broad- 
er than  deep,  while  that  shown  in  fig.  3  is  better  for  long 
and  narrow  hives,  and  carries  the  water  off  at  the  sides. 
With  this  style  of  roof,  the  water  may  all  be  carried  to 
the  rear  of  the  hive.    In  case  of  a  sudden  dash  of  rain. 


Fig.  4. — FLAT  EOOF  TO  HIVE. 

wlien  bees  retmm  hastily  to  their  hive,  they  are  not  hin- 
dered by  the  dripping  of  the  water  before  their  entrance. 
When  to  Puechase  Bees.— Jtrs.  A.  N.  N.,  of  Eock- 
ford,  111.,  asks :  "  Would  it  be  preferable  for  me  to  pur- 
chase bees  at  this  season,  or  in  early  spring  ?" — I  always 
advise  purchasing  bees  in  spring.  Beginners,  especially, 
should  purchase  at  that  time. 


Ogdea  Farm  Papers.— No.  83. 

ET    GEORSB    E.    WARINO,    JK. 

Frequent  reports  have  recently  been  made  con- 
cerning "Prickly  Comfrey"  as  beijg  a  valuable 
plant  for  soEing  cattle,  yielding  an  enormous 
amount  of  p;reen  forage  (said  sometimes  to  exceed 
one  hundred  tons  per  acre),  the  leaves  being  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  withstands 
the  coldest  climates.  Analysis  shows  these  green 
leaves  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  nutritious 


matters,  which  is  certainly  a  very  high  p^portion — 
as  much  as  the  beet  and  cabbage.  It  is  highly 
commended  as  a  forage  plant  in  England,  and  has 
been  introduced  with  success  in  this  country.  Not 
only  does  it  withstand  extreme  cold,  but  it  seems 
to  thrive  remarkably  well  under  the  dry  climate  of 
our  Southern  States.  In  Virginia,  plants  set  out  in 
April,  and  growing  near  corn,  which  had  withered 
with  the  drouth,  gave  at  that  time  a  supply  of  Ave 
to  seven  pounds  of  fresh  green  fodder  to  the  plant. 
The  leaves  may  be  cut  or  pulled,  and  the  cropping 
may  be  continued  until  heavy  frosts.  When  a  good 
top-dressing  of  manure  is  given  to  the  ground,  the 
Comfrey  leaves  are  the  first  product  of  the  soil  in 
the  early  spring.  Like  all  heavy  yielders,  it  is  of 
course  a  heavy  feeder,  and  must  be  manured  very 
abundantly.  Indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  a  ?iigh  farming 
plant.  It  will  pay  much  better  to  grow  one  acre 
with  fifty  loads  of  manure,  than  ten  acres  with  five 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 

It  is  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  may  be  planted  even  late  in  the  autumn.  Dig 
a  hole  deep  enough  to  receive  a  large  shovelful  of 
manure,  without  filling  it  nearer  than  within  two 
Inches  of  the  surface.  After  the  heat  has  passed 
from  the  manure,  place  the  set  directly  upon  it,  and 
cover  it  with  about  3  inches  of  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  any  vegetable 
growth,  the  plant  will  start  rapidly.  The  only  fu- 
ture treatment  needed,  is  to  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds,  (which  may  readily  be  done  by  cross- 
cultivating),  and  giving  it  a  heavy  top-dressing 
every  autumn.  It  is  claimed  that  with  sets  planted 
in  the  autumn,  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  first  season 
will  be  20  tons  of  green  leaves,  of  the  second  50 
tons,  and  of  the  third  from  80  to  over  100  tons. 
This  seems  a  very  large  story,  but  I  hope  in  time 
to  report  the  results  of  my  own  experiment. 
Dr.  Toelclier's  analysis  is  as  follows  : 
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This  analysis  would  give  a  produce  of  actual  nu- 
tritious matters  amounting  to  at  least  10,000  lbs. 
per  acre,  for  a  green  crop  of  50  tons,  equal  t£)  the 
nutritious  matter  of  15  tons  of  the  best  hay,  and 
would  be  fully  equal  to  50  tons  of   corn-fodder. 

If  it  is  true  that  this  new  comer  has  anything  like 
the  advantageous  qualities  accorded  to  it,  it  will  be 
a  most  valuable  acquisition,  especially  to  those  who 
stall-feed  their  cattle  during  the  summer  months. 


A  correspondent  in  Wisconsin,  referring  to  former 
accounts  in  these  papers  of  our  experience  in 
steaming  food,  asks  whether  it  proved  a  success. 
He  has  an  S-horse  engine  used  for  sawing  lumber. 
This  he  proposes  to  use  for  grinding  com,  cutting 
fodder,  and  steaming  the  mixed  food,  We  steamed 
all  of  our  fodder — or  nearly  all — from  1S6S  to  1873, 
and  found  a  decided  benefit  in  doing  it,  as  during 
this  time  we  had  to  buy  a  very  large  part  of  our 
forage,  and  had  a  great  quantity  of  corn-fodder 
saved  for  winter  use,  (cured  and  left  in  the  field.) 
Since  1878  we  have  raised  nearly  all  of  our  hay  on 
the  farm,  and  our  corn-fodder  has — now  from  rain, 
now  from  the  army-worm,  and  now  from  drouth — 
failed  to  furnish  any  excess  for  winter  use.  Our 
home-grown  hay  was  cut  early  and  stored  in  the 
bam.  It  was  sweet,  palatable,  and  nutrititous,  and 
would  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  benefitted  by 
cutting  and  steaming.  When  we  steamed  corn- 
fodder  and  poorer  purchased  hay,  we  found  that 
we  got  the  same  effect  from  it  that  we  did  when  we 
used  cur  o"\vn  hay  unsteamed,  and  the  effect  was 
not  sensibly  improved  when  we  used  our  own  hay 
in  the  steamed  mixture.  This  indicates  that  the 
result  of  steaming  late  cut,  or  poor  hay,  is  to  bring 
it  more  to  the  condition  of  good  hay;  and  that 
really  good  hay — young,  tender,  and  sweet — Is  not 
materially  improved  by  steaming.  Probably  the 
cellulose  in  good  hay  is  naturally  in  a  condition  to 


be  digested  by  stock,  while  that  in  poor  hay  is  too 
much  hardened  by  age,  and  needs  the  softening  ac- 
tion of  cooking  to  make  it  digestible.  Then,  too 
any  slight  taint  of  must  or  mold,  which  would  cause 
cattle  to  refuse  the  hay,  is  corrected  by  steamin"- 
and  the  appetizing  flavor  of  the  meal  or  bran  added 
to  the  mixed  fodder,  is  diffused  throughout  the 
mass,  and  causes  it  to  be  eaten  more  readily. . 
The  hard  stalks  of  com,  and  the  harder  kmds  of 
straw,  are  made  more  tender,  and  their  nutritive 
parts  become  more  readily  available.  To  sum  up 
the  case  :  all.inferior  food  is  made  enough  better 
by  steaming  to  pay  any  reasonable  cost  of  the  op- 
eration, while  good  food  is  already  so  good  that  it 
does  not  receive  enough  improvement  to  make 
steaming  profitable.  In  such  a  case  as  is  indicated 
by  my  correspondent,— where  the  power  for  cutting, 
and  the  steam  for  cooking  are  already  secured,  and 
when  it  would  consequently  be  only  a  question  of 
keeping  up  the  fire  a  httle  longer,  the  cost  would 
be  so  much  reduced  as  to  make  it  economical  to 
steam  under  conditions  where  it  would  not  pay  If 
the  operation  had  to  bear  all  of  its  own  costs. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  experience  at  Ogden  Farm  was  with  coal 
at  S8  to  ?10  per  ton,  hay  at  $16  to  §22  per  ton,  and 
com  at  75  cts.  to  SI  per  bushel.  In  Winconsin  fuel 
would  be  cheaper,  hut  labor  would  cost  about  the 
same  as  here,  and  the  fodder,  on  which  the  saving 
is  to  be  made,  would  be  so  low  in  cost  that  the  ac- 
tual saving  would  amount  to  very  much  less.  If 
the  quality  of  the  hay  is  reaUy  poor,  then  steaming 
would  be  more  important,  mth  a  view  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock.  I  am  asked  where  my  writings 
on  this  subject  can  be  had.  The  best  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  for  1868  to  1873,  and  in 
"  The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandry,"  which  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  sell. 


Incidentally  to  our  use  of  corn-fodder  for  winter 
steaming,  we  hit  upon  the  following  plan  for  curing 
it,  which  seems  worth  repeating  for  the  benefit  of 
newer  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist, — 
and  to  refresh  the  memories  of  old  readers.  "We 
plant  in  rows,  about  3  feet  apart,  and  if  we  have 
good  luck,  the  com  stands  about  6  to  7  feet  high 
over  the  field, — a  solid  sea  of  green.  WTien  it  is 
well  advanced  in  tasselllng,  we  cut  it  up  and  bind 
it  into  smaU  stooks,  well  secured  at  the  top,  and 
well  spread  at  the  foot.  After  every  high  wind  we 
go  over  the  field,  and  set  up  and  bind  anew  all 
stooks  that  have  been  disturbed.  In  this  condition 
we  keep  it  until  hard  weather  sets  in  in  November. 
Then  we  cut  each  stook  loose  by  cuttingup  its  still 
rooted  members,  bind  it  firmly  around  the  middle, 
and  gather  it  into  very  large  stooks, — say  six  small 
ones  being  made  into  each  new  one.  This  is  set  up 
very  securely,  and  bound  as  tightly  as  possible  at 
the  top,  so  tightly  that  there  is  but  little  chance  for 
the  weather  to  get  in  at  this  vulnerable  point. 
Such  stooks,  from  their  size  and  compactness,  need 
very  little  attention,  and  they  are  good  to  with- 
stand any  weather.  We  have  generally  used  the 
last  of  ours  late  in  February, — hauling  them  in  as 
they  are  wanted  for  steaming.  The  very  outside  of 
the  stook  is  somewhat  weathered,  but  all  except 
this,  (probably  95  per  cent  of  the  whole),  is  in 
good  condition,  and  is  in  my  opinion, — and  in  the 
opinion  of  my  cows, — as  good  as  good  hay.  The 
quantity  is,  of  course,  vei'y  much  more  than  any 
crop  of  hay  from  the  same  area, — I  should  say  ful- 
ly six  tons  per  acre,  if  not  more. 


Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  has  his  little  joke  in  the 
"  Country  Gentleman  "  about  my  getting  up  in  the 
night  to  fire-up  and  keep  the  frost  out  of  my  dairy. 
Fortunately  it  is  only  a  joke,  for  we  never  have 
freezing  weather  inside  of  our  mdk-house.  The 
hot-water  pipes  take  care  of  that, — and  they  were 
not  so  stupidly  provided  for  that  they  can't  be 
trusted  to  keep  hot  all  night.  He  says  he  is  not  so 
much  a  dec])  setter  as  a  cold  setter.  He  sets  as  deep 
as  I  do,  and  my  milk  is  often  as  cold  as  his  can  be, — 
I  have  found  it  considerably  below  40°  at  times. 
Then  he  advances  the  amazing  idea,  (and  advances 
it  with  an  authority  which  ought  to  be  based  on 
more  knowledge  than  any  one  probably  has),  that 
much  more  butter  may  be  made  from  milk  set  at 
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40°  than  at  50°.  I  hare  not  his  article  before  me, 
but  this  is  the  spirit  of  it, — only  he  makes  it  some 
definite  quantity  for  some  definite  degrees.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  use  impolite  language,  but  it 
mav  do  to  intimate  that  his  enthusiasm  has  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment.  AH  the  cream  that  is  in 
the  milk  will  rise, — in  good  condition, — from  milk 
set  at  50°,  and  surely  the  lower  thermometer  will 
not  put  any  more  into  it.  Mr.  Hardin  has  hit  on 
an  easy  way  by  which  those  who  cannot  command 
the  cold  water  for  good  deep  setting,  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  deep  system. 
If  he  will  confine  himself  to  this, — or  to  as  much  as 
he  can  prove, — he  will  build  up  a  good  business. 
Mr.  Hardin  complains  that  in  my  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  ice  needed  for  his  milk  refrigerator, 
I  say  that  he  recommends  reducing  the  temperature 
to  40°,  when  he  really  recommended  49°.  (He  might 
have  made  it  50°  for  short.)  I  was  misled  by  his 
reliance  on  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Carter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Farm,  who  suggested  40° 
as  desirable — as  I,  myself,  think  it  is.  Still,  justice 
to  Mr.  Hardin  requires  that  his  own  figures  be  given. 


S.  W.  McKibben,  of  Augusta,  Ky. ,  referring  to 
my  account  of  the  1st  Pi-ize  Jersey  Cow  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Cattle  Show,  (18  years  old  and  still  in  full 
viior),  tells  of  a  cow  of  his  own,  which  is  worthy 
of  honorable  mention.  She  is  an  imported  Jersey, 
tienity-three  years  old,  fawn  and  white  in  color.  She 
has  had  15  calves  since  she  was  Imported  15  years 
ago,  —the  last  one  in  July.  She  is  now  giving  some- 
thing over  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  He  complains 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  she 
cannot  be  entered  in  the  Register.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  no  Herd  Book  in  a  large  country  can  be 
a  record  of  quality.  Fidigree  is  a  matter  of  record, 
— quality  is  a  matter  of  standard.  No  standard  can 
be  applied  without  the  personal  attention  of  the 
same  person,  or  set  of  persons,  and  in  this  country 
this  would  not  be  possible.  If  we  undertook  to  re- 
cord the  quality  of  the  animals  we  register,  the 
book  would  lose  its  value,  and  would  become  a  tool 
in  the  bin  Js  of  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  breeders. 


I  am  asked  by  a  former  correspondent  in  Maine 
to  answer  the  following  questions  :  (1.)  In  manur- 
ing a  crop  like  corn,  it  has  been  our  practice  to  ma- 
nure in  the  hill,  as  well  as  to  spread  :  how  do  you 
manure  corn? — (2.)  What  is  the  best  way  of  apply- 
ing lime  and  salt  to  the  land? — (3.)  How  should 
manure  be  applied  to  the  garden  ? — (4.)  Does  it  pay 
thoroughly  to  underdrain  common  lands  ? — (5.)  Is 
tbere  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  spreading 
swamp  muck  on  the  soil  or  grass-land  ? 

1.  I  should  spread  all  of  the  stable  manure  in- 
tended for  this  use  on  the  sod  iu  the  autumn  or 
winter,  and  turn  it  imder  in  the  spring.  If  I  want- 
ed to  use  only  a  VtttJc  of  some  special  fertilizer,  I 
should  put  it  in  the  hill.  If  much  were  to  be  used, 
t  should  put  a  little  of  it  in  the  hill,  and  spread 
the  rest  broadcast,  just  before  the  first  hoeing. 

2.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  as  little  water  as  will  take 
it  up,  and  use  this  water  to  slake  the  lime.  Then 
spread  tlie  slaked  lime  on  the.surface  of  the  ground, 
(f  on  plow-laud,  after  plomng. 

3.  With  a  large  shovel,  from  a  large  cart,  and 
H'ith  the  cijex  x/ml — for  rich  is  still  not  rich  enough 
for  profitable  market-garden  culture. 

4.  That  depends.  Thorough  draining  is  costly.  If 
tlie  common  land  is  to  have  only  a  poor  sort  of 
common  farming,  it  will  not  pay.  If  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  oil  respects  in  a  thoroughly  good  man- 
ner, the  draining  of  one  acre  will  pay  even  if  you 
have  to  sell  two  acres  of  common  land  to  cttver  the 
cost.  That  is  to  say :  one  acre  of  really  good 
drained  land,  well  farmed,  will  pay  better  than 
three  acres  of  poor  wet  land  well  farmed.  If  the 
method  of  cultiv.ation  is  to  be  slip-shod  and  bad, 
then  the  draining  will  not  pay.  Good  draining  is 
ori-v  one  step  in  a  yrogress  where  every  step  must 
be  well  taken.  We  must  not  raise  a  good  crop  of 
hay  and  then  let  it  spoil  in  curinc:,  and  we  must  not 
spend  money  to  get  our  land  ready  for  good  farm- 
ing, an  1  l.'ave  it  to  travel  its  own  road  to  tlie  dogs. 

.5.  Some,— more  or  less  according  to  circura- 
stauees.— but  I  fancy  that  the  benefit  is  more  often 
less  than  the  cost  than  many  have  supposed. 
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BY  PKOP.   W.   O.   ATWATER. 

Cotton  Seed  iis  ii  Fertilizer — Superpllospliates. 

Mr.  C.  W.  S.,  of  Miss.,  writes:  "The  loss  to 
Southern  Agriculture  in  the  bad  management  of 
Cotton  seed  is  many  millions  of  dollars  per  annum," 
and  inquu-es  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the 
seed  for  a  fertilizer.  He  says  that  "if  it  sprouts 
on  the  laud,  it  seems  to  lose  all  its  nitrogen.  It  is 
therefore  usually  exposed  to  the  weather  in  heaps, 
until  it  heats,  and  is  kUled.  Heating  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  forming  of  ammonia,  but  by  this 
process  the  ammonia  escapes  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed.  Then  the  spot  where  the  heap  was  de- 
posited, is  so  overcharged  with  ammonia  that  it 
produces  nothing  but  straw  or  stalks  the  first  year 
foU owing." — He  speaks  of  the  plan  of  composting 
with  earth  as  excellent,  but  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, and  inquires  if  it  would  not  be  well  to 
treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  fix  the  ammonia, 
and  render  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  other 
ash  ingredients  more  available. 

This  letter  is  of  a  sort  that  I  like  to  get.  It  shows 
evidence  of  thought,  and  its  inquiries  are  to  the 
point.  But  let  me,  first  of  all,  correct  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  frequently  found 
in  agricultural  literature,  and  of  which  traces  are 
seen  iu  this  letter,  namely,  that  all  the  nitrogen  of 
plant  food  must  change  to  ammonia,  before  the 
plant  can  use  it.  The  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
which  occur  in  fresh  vegetable  or  animal  matter, 
In  cotton  seed  or  hay,  blood  or  meat,  are  not,  as 
such,  fit  for  the  use  of  the  plant.  They  have  first 
to  undergo  changes,  by  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  other  forms  of  decay,  in  winch  the  nitrogen 
enters  into  new  forms  of  combination,  and  such  as 
the  plant  can  use.  One  of  these,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  the  plant,  is  ammonia ;  another,  equally 
available,  is  nitric  acid.  There  are  other  nitrogen 
compounds,  no  one  knows  exactly  what,  or  how 
many,  which  plants  can  appropriate  as  food.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  nitrogen  of  cot- 
ton seed,  or  of  any  other  fertilizing  material,  turn 
to  ammonia,  before  it  becomes  available.  But 
when  the  seed  rots,  more  or  less  will  change  to 
ammonia,  and,  unless  some  means  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it,  much  of  the  volatile  ammonia  will  escape 
as  gas  into  the  air,  and  be  lost.  And  if  the  heap  is 
exposed  to  the  weather,  the  rain  will  dissolve  out 
ammonia  and  other  nitrogen  compounds,  and  carry 
them  into  the  soil,  so  that,  as  Mr.  S.  says,  the  soil 
where  the  heap  stands  will  be  overloaded  with  ni- 
trogenous plant  food,  and  plants  grown  on  it  will 
be  apt  to  run  to  stalks  or  straw,  and  yield  relative- 
ly little  seed.  Putting  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
would  change  the  ammonia  to  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, which,  being  not  a  gas,  but  a  solid,  would  not 
evaporate.  But  the  acid  would  do  very  little  to- 
ward rendering  the  mineral  ingredients,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  etc.,  available  in  cotton 
seed,  or  any  other  similar  vegetable  mateiial,  nor 
would  it  hinder  the  nitrogenous  or  other  com- 
pounds in  the  least  from  being  washed  away  by 
water.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  cotton  seed  can  be  so 
cfEciently  or  cheaply  changed  into  forms  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  plact^  as  by  tlie  natural  processes  of  de- 
cay. And  if  these  processes  are  rightly  managed, 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  valuable  materials.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  means  for  .absorbing  and  retaining 
the  ammonia,  and  other  available  compounds,  as 
they  are  formed,  and  preventing  their  loss  either 
by  volatilizing  or  leaching.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  cheapest  and  most  eflicient 
way  to  accomplish  this,  is  by  composting  with 
either  stable  manure,  earth,  or  some  other  appro- 
priate material.  As  absorbents,  muck,  vegetable 
mold  from  forests,  and  earth,  arc  excellent.  The 
jilan  of  composting  cotton  seed  with  stalilc  manure 
would  seem  from  the  chcniicil  staudpoint  to  be  very 
good  indeed.  I  notice  that  it  is  ver\' highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agrieiillure  of  Geor- 
gia,some  of  wliose  formulas  and  dircclions  for  com- 
postingcotton  seed  with  niannre,  superplu>sphates. 
and  other  materials,  are  'jivcn  on  auotber  pasc* 

•  See  Science  .\ppllcd  to  Fjirmlng  Correspondence,  p.  M. 


While  writing  the  above,  a  friend  happened  in, 
whose  early  life  was  spent  in  South  Carolina.  Iu 
speaking  about  the  waste  of  cotton  seed,  he  men- 
tioned a  plantation  near  his  own  home,  where  a 
pile  of  cotton  seed,  "  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
barn,"  had  accumulated  during  a  series  of  years 
and  of  which  no  use  was  ever  made.  I  have  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  a  long  winter  evening's  talk  I 
once  had  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  substautial  farmers  iu  his 
region.  He  bewailed  bitterly  the  kck  of  material 
to  bring  up  his  exhausted  lands.  What  with  the 
original  cost  of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  the  expense 
of  freight  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  their  use  on  his 
place  was  a  questionable  economy.  The  next 
morning  we  were  about  the  bams,  and  noticed  that 
no  means  whatever  were  taken  to  preserve  the  ma- 
nure there  made.  It  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
ground,  to  be  trodden  over  by  the  stock,  leached 
away  down  the  hUlside  by  rains,  or  escape  into  the 
air,  and  thus  be  lost  to  the  farm. 

In  Circular  No.  13  of  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Agriculture  referred  to,  is  the  following : 

"  That  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  fertilize  well  with 
compost,  every  acre  of  land  cultiv.'Ued  in  Georgia,  at  an 
average  outlay  of  $10  pet-  ton  for  material  not  made  ou 
the  farm,  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally.  Each 
mule  or  horse,  hbnscd  at  night  through  the  year,  and  fed 
in  tbe  stall,  will  deposit,  wilh  moderate  bedding,  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  excellent  stable  manure,  which,  using  750 
pounds  to  tlie  tou,  will  he  enough  of  that  ingredient  for 
four  tons.  Each  mule  will  make  live  bales  of  cotton,  (an 
average,)  which  will  yield  160  bushels  of  cotton  seed. 
After  resciwiug  50  bushels  for  planting,  there  will  remain 
100  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  for  manurial  purposes, 
which,  using  25  bushels,  or  150  pounds  to  the  ton,  will, 
with  the  750  pounds  of  stable  mantu"e,  make  6.000  pounds 
or  1,500  pounds  of  each  of  four  tons.  Now  add  2,000 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  or  500  pounds  to  each  ton,  and 
we  have  foar  tons  of  compost  to  the  mule,  equal  in  agri- 
cultural value  to  the  best  fertilizers  on  the  market,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  soil  test,  conducted  for  a 
series  of  years  by  the  Hancock  Agricultural  Club,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  andby  various  other  parties 
in  Georgia. —If  farmers  prefer  the  manipulated  com- 
pounds, they  will  find  tJieTn  most  profitable  composted 
with  stable  manure  and  cotton  seed." 

Importing    Nitrogenous   Fertilizers  vs.  Pro- 
ducing tlleni  on  tile  Farm. 

A  later  circular  from  the  same  source  estimates 
the  amount  paid  by  the  farmers  of  Georgia  for  ar- 
tificial fertilizers  in  1S76  over  three  and  one-third 
millions  of  dollars  (S3,344,9S3.06) !  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  contain  nitrogen.  The  nitrogenous 
material  comes  chiefly  from  fish  captured  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  from  the  waste  products,  dried 
blood  and  meat  scraps,  of  thcslaughter-houscs  iu 
the  large  cities  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  obtained  from  bone,  but  more  comes  from 
the  mineral  phosphates  mined  in  South  Carolina  or 
tbe  Island  of  Xavassa.  The  South  Carohna  phos- 
phate rock  is  brought  iu  large  quantities  to  points 
on  the  coast  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  even  of  Maine,  where  it  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  fish  scrap  added.  The 
ammoniatcd  superphosphates  thus  made  are  freight- 
ed back  and  sold  to  planters  in  the  South.  The 
latter  must  of  course  pay  the  cost  of  double  trans- 
portatiou.  Leaving  the  cost  of  transport  out  of 
account,  cotton  planters  still  pay  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  nitrogenous  material 
brought  from  the  North.  If.  instead,  they  would 
buy  the  plain  superphosphates  without  nitrogen, 
carefully  save  their  cotton  seed  and  the  mauure 
fi-om  (be  fowl-houses  and  stables,  and  compost 
these  home  products  with  the  phosphate,  they 
might  have  nitrogenous  fertilizers  as  good  as  they 
could  import,  and  at  much  less  cost. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  phases  of  the  agricul- 
tural pro;;rcss  in  this  countrj-  is  the  fact  that  y^?\, 
this  is  being  dono  by  a  good  many  southern  fa-oi- 
crs.  Several  makers  of  phosphates  have  already  a 
large  trade  in  plain  superphosphates  in  the  Sc  utu. 

What  the  farmer  wants  in  these  "  plain  super- 
phosphates," or  "acid  phosphates,"  is  soluble 
phosphoric  .acid,  and  he  should  select  those  which 
furnish  it  at  the  least  cost.*  High  grade  super- 
phosphates arc  offered  iu  the  Atlantic  cities  at 
•  See  Science  .Applied  to  Farmlnf:  Correspondence,  p.  84, 
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prices  whicli  briDg  the  soluble  acid  at  lOJ  cts.  per 
pound.  1  think  the  use  of  these  articles  is  a  mat- 
ter worthy  the  attention  not  only  of  southern,  but 
also  of  northern  farmers,  particularly  those  who 
live  near  the  coast,  where  flsh  scrap  can  be  had 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION   OF  PKONT  OF  HOUSE, 

cheaply.  An  acquaintance  in  Connecticut  lately 
bought  a  lot  of  the  latter  at  rates  which  furnish 
him  nitrogen  at  probably  not  far  from  12  cts.  per 
pound.  By  mixing  this  with  the  acid  phosphate, 
he  can  make  a  nitrogenous  superphosphate,  the  ni- 
trogen in  which  will  cost  him  perhaps  15  cts.,  and 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  13  cts.  per  lb.,  while  he 
would  have  to  pay  30  to  30  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  ni- 
trogen, and  from  12  to  18  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  better  sorts  of  nitrogenous 
superphosphates  offered  in  the  market. 


A  Country  House,  Costing  $2,800. 

BT  8.  B.  "REED,    ARCHITECT,   CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  is  somewhat  similar  in  style  and  mate- 
rials to  the  one  in  the  Amci-ican  Agrimlturist  of  Jan- 
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Fig.  3. — PLAN  OP  FIRST  FLOOR. 


nary,  1876.    The  changes  here  indicated  adapt  it  to 
fk  more  southem  cUnjste,  guoh  PS  larger  window 


openings,  more  piazzas,  and  placing  the  domestic 

rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  main  bmlding Exie- 

i-ioi-,  (Fig.  1). — "  Double  Front "  houses,  (as 
those  having  their  front  entrance  in  the  center  are 
usually  called),  may  face  any  point  of  compass,  and 
are  adapted  to  almost 
any  situation.  They  ap- 
pear best  when  located 
at  sufficient  distance 
from  the  road  to  allow 
extended,  neatly  laid-out 
approaches,  and  thus 
give  an  air  of  retire- 
ment  Cellar,  (Fig. 

2).— Hight  7  feet.  Full 
size  of  the  main  build- 
ing, with  window  open- 
ings  on   every  side 

First  Slory,  (Fig. 
3). — Hight  of  ceilings 
in  main  house  11  feet; 
in  the  wing  9  feet.  The 
apartments  embraced  in 
the  main  house  are  un- 
usually large,  airy,  and 
pleasant.  All  the  win- 
dows open  down  to  the 
floor,  and  are  protected 
from  sun  and  rain  by  the 
piazza.  The  Hall  has 
a  wide  entrance  leading 
from  the  piazza,  and  con- 
tains the  principal  flight 
of  stairs.  The  Parlor 
and  Living-room  are  of 
equal  size,  (14x34  feet), 
have  windows  looking 
in  three  directions,  and  have  open  flre-places  in 
each.  The  rear  entry  occupies  part  of  the  main 
house  and  wing,  its  hight  of  ceiling  is  determined 
by  the  platform  of  the  main  stairs.  It  communi- 
cates conveniently  with  the  rear  piazza,  main  hall, 
living-room,  kitchen,  cellar  stairs,  and  a  closet.  In 
the  wing  are  a  kitchen,  work-room  or  summer-kitch- 
en, butler's  pantry,  and  two  closets.  The  kitchen 
communicates  mth  the  living-room  through  the 
butler's  pantry,  which  is  "dresser  finished"  with 
drawers  and  shelving.  The  work-room  is  furnished 
with  a  pump,  sink,  and  two  stationary  wash-tubs. 
If  desired,  a  bath-room  may  be  placed  in  this  wing, 
and  fitted  up  with  the   necessary  plumbing,  as 

shown  in  the  Dec'r  plans Second  Strfi-y, 

(Fig.  4).— Hight  of  ceiUng  9  feet.  A  hall,  8  cham- 
bers, a  bed-room,  and  4  closets  are  the  divisions  of 
this  story.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  Attic  are 
placed  above  those  of  the  first  story,  with  a  door 

at  the  foot Attic. — The  estimate  provides  for 

a  floor  in  this,  and  for  casing  the  4  pair  of  windows, 
but  it  is  otherwise  left  unfinished.     Four  or  more 

bed-rooms  may  be  made  in  this  story  if  desired 

Construction. — The  materials  are  indicated 
in  the  estimate.  The  foundation  walls  show  3  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  timber  is  framed  and 
raised  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  beams 
are  placed  3  feet  apart  from  centers,  and  bridged 
with  one  row  of  "cross-bridging"  in  each  span. 
Observe  that  the  main  posts  are  25  feet  long ;  this 
includes  the  whole  hight  from  bottom  of  sills  to  top 
of  plates,  and  allows  for  4  feet  of  inside  breastwork 
from  the  attic  floor  to  foot  of  main  rafters.  The 
main  roof  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  "  open 
worked"  barges  in  the  pediment,  (fig.  1),  are  of  li 
inch  plank,  16  inches  wide,  pierced  in  simple  figure, 
and  require  only  one  set  of  patterns  for  the  4  ga- 
bles. The  piazza  rafters  show  in  their  ceilings. 
Perforated  pediments  in  each  side  allow  the  escape 
of  heated  air  from  under  the  roofs.  The  columns 
are  "  boxed,"  7  inches  square,  and  chamfered. 
The  spandrells  are  scroll-sawed  from  3-inch  timber. 
The  two  full  stories  are  hard  finished  on  two  coats 
of  brown  mortar  and  seasoned  lath.  All  doors  are 
paneled,  and  all  architraves  in  the  main  house  are 
double  molded  ;  in  the  wing  single  molded.  All 
sashes  are  li  inch  thick,  and  glazed  with  second 
quality  French  glass.  The  parlor  and  living-room 
have  marble  mantles ;  the  chambers  have  marble 
shelves  resting  on  stucco  trusses.  The  main  stairs 
hftT?  {iR  8-inch  octogan   newel,  a,  3ix4i  molded 


I  hand-rail,  and  3-iuch  fluted  balusters,  all  of  black 
walnut,  as  also  are  the  saddles  to  each  room.  All 
knobs,  roses,  and  escutcheons  are  of  white  porce- 
laia.  All  wood  usually  painted  has  two  coats  of 
best  paint,  in  shades  to  suit  the  owner's  taste. 

Estimate  of  Cost : 

]S7  yards  Excavation,  complete,  (§  2-"ic.  i>eryard $34.25 

h'i  perches  Stone  work,  %  $"2.73  per  perch 143.00 

6,0U0  Biiok.  furnished  and  laid,®  fl2  per  1,000 72.00 

44  feet  Blue  Stone,  ®  30c.  ?)  ft 13.20 

02 i  yards  Plasteriup,  coniplele,  @  ST.c.  per  yard 2iS.l'5 

7,120  feet  'limber,  @  2c.  per  ft 142.52 

viz.  1  Sill,  4x8in.x205  ft.  long.   90  Beams,  3x8  in. xln  ft.  long. 

lOPosts,  4x8in.x25ft.  I'fj.      J5  Beams.  8x8  in.  xl7  ft.  long. 

2  Girders,  4x8  in.  x25  It.  Tg.  4  Tallevs,  3xS  in,  x  23  ft.  long. 

1  Tie.  4x6  in.  Xl24  ft.  long.      40  Kaflers.  2x5  in.  x20  ft.  long. 

1  I'late,  4x6  in.  i20 .  ft.  Ig.       1  Piazza,  3x8in.  x  370  ft.  long. 

1  Piazza,  3x.T  in.  x332  ft.  long. 

500  Wall  Strips,  @  13c.  each 65.00 

360  Siding.  @  2Bc.  each 100.80 

Materials  in  Cornices,  corner  boards,  etc 40.00 


PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


»)  Shingling  Lath,  @  fie.  each 21 .60 

6-T  bunches  Shingles,  @  $2  each 180.00 

134  Hemlock  Boards,®  liic.  each 21.44 

15  squares  Tin  lioofiug.  Gutters,  and  Leaders,  @  Sc.^ftlSu.OO 
360  Flooring  @  28c.  each,  tlOO.sO:  Stairs,  complete,  $90  1!)0.?0 

Piazzas,  except  roofing,  complete 150.00 

8  Cellar  Wimfows,  $48;S0  Windows,  $300 34,'S.OO 

28  Doors,  coniulete,  @  $10.  $2S0;  Closet  finish,  $20 300.00 

.Mamies  and  Shelves,  $75;  Nails,  $20 95.00 

Pain  ling,  complete,  $200;  Cartage,  $35  ■ JB5.0O 

Pump.  Sink,  and  Range,  $60;  lucitlentals,  $49,S4 109.31 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above 250.00 

Total  Cost,  complete $2,8U1.00 

The  following  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Windows  and  Doors,  "  complete,"  are  given  in 
answer  to  several  inquiries,  as  to  what  is  included 
in  the  published  lists  : 

Fir8t  CiasH  Windows,  com-.  Secovd  Class  Windotc,  com- 
plete.—For  a  2-7x6-2  window,  pletc— For  a  2-7x5-2  window, 
with  paneled  back,  and  fulllwith  plain  single  molded 
double  trim,  viz:  trim,  viz.: 

22  feet  running  lumber  in        20  running  feet  of  lumber 

frame. ®4c       $0.88|    inrranie,@4c $0.80 

4pnlley8 14j4Pulley8,  @  40c,  ^dozen..  ,14 

28  Rs  iron  weights,  ®  2Hc.  .70!26  Bs.  Sash  Weights,®  2><c  .65 

Sash  Cord.  8c. ;  Screws,  3c.  .11  Sash  Cord OS 

22  ft.ofS-mch  trim,®  8c.. .1.76  Screws 03 

Paneled  back  materials...  .48, 16  it  of  5-incli  trim,  @5c...  .80 
Sash,     glazed,      counter        iSasb,     glazed,     couuter- 

checked  and  hung.        ..2.8^1     checked  and  himg 2.1b 

Blmds  with  fastenings l.SOjBlinds,  with  fastenings  ...1.56 

Materials  in  ontside  cap.. .  .ei.Nosing,  apron,  and  drip.. .  .30 
Kails,  8c.;  Labor,  $4 ■4.0s!yads.  6c. ;  Labor,  $2.50  . . . .2.56 

Total $13.39'     Total $9.08 

Where  there  are  an  equal  number  of  each  class,  I 
ehonld  put  their  cost  at  $11.2.3  each,  and  where  tlic  seu- 
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rig.  4. — H^N  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

oud  class  preponderates,  as  is  uBually  the  case,  the  average 
price  is  reduced  accordingly. 


First  Class  Doors,  com- 
plete.—Double-faced,  2-8x7  ft. 
full  trimuied : 

Door,4-paneled.  ntfac'y-S2.50 
20  ft.  runninK  trim,  S-incli, 

@  21c 4.20 

Saddle lE^ 

Butte  rtnd  Screws 16 

Locks  and  knob-^ W 

VI  running  feet  Bnse,®  9c.l.9^ 
Nuils.  fie;  Labor.  $3 .3 .OR 

Total %U.^ 


Second  Clasf;  Doors,  com- 
plete.—Single-faced,  2-fix6-8, 
single  trim: 

Door,  4-paneled,  at  fac'v.  Jl.90 
18  feet   running   trim,  @ 

15c 2.':o 

Saddle 15 

Butts  and  Screws m 

J.ocks  and  Knons .STi 

123  rnnning-feet  Base,  @  7c.l.i>4 

Nails,  5c.;  Labor,  $2 ■2.0r> 

'    Total ttf.&J 


It  ^vill  be  noticed  that  the  item  of  Base  is  included 
above  estimate  for  door?.  The  flgnres  (22  feet)  are  an 
average  per  door,  deduced  from  careful  calculations, 
and  are  Introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  anyone 
Jo  readily  pi^feipgr  up  an  estimate  for  a  whole  buiHlng:, 
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Ayrshire  Cattle. 


The  prominence  given  of  late  to  Short-horn  and 
Jersey  cattle,  and  the  popularity  amongst  fashion- 
able breeders  which  these  breeds  of  cattle  at  pres- 
ent possess,  have  tended  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground other  races,  which 
deserve  at  least  equal 
consideration  from  farm- 
ers and  dairymen.  We 
do  not  now,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  we  ever  shall, 
possess  any  one  breed  of 
cattle  that  will  combine 
in  itself  all  the  good  qual- 
ities or  pecuUar  advan- 
tages, which  would  make 
them  universally  desira- 
ble. The  great  difference 
in  tastes  and  necessities, 
not  to  speak  of  preju- 
dices, on  the  part  of  those 
who  keep  cows,  will  al- 
ways tend  to  restore  to 
popularity  any  breed 
which  possesses  value  for 
a  particular  use,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  may  have 
been  overshadowed  by 
the  temporary  ascenden- 
cy of  other  breeds  which 
may  have  sprung  into 
fashion  or  repute.  Just 
now  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  Short -horns.  Jerseys, 
and  their  pedigrees, 
points,  premiums,  and 
enormous  money  values, 

or  reputed  values.    While  there  is  no  objection  to 
this,  so  long  as  it  does  not  operate  injuriously  to 
other  deserving  breeds,  and  tend  to  cast  reproach 
upon  them,  as  inferior  in  intrinsic  value,  yet,  when 
there  is  danger  that  public  opinion  may  he  misled 
by  it,  and  prejudices  created,  it  becomes  objectiona- 
ble,  and   is   to  be  guarded  against.     As  to  dairy 
cows,  while  the  Jersey  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
breed  for  the  place  it  holds,  yet  that  position 
is,  to   some   extent,  nar- 
row, limited,  and  strictly 
defined.    As  a  butter  cow 
the  Jersey  is  probably  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained. 
Having    been    bred   for 
many  years  strictly  with 
regard  to  a  yield  of  very 
rich  milk,  she  fills   her 
place    better    than    any 
other  race  of  cows  can. 
But  as  a  dairy  cow  for  the 
production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  the  Ayrshire  cow 
has   been  carefully  bred 
for  many  years,  and  be 
fore  the  Jerseys  became 
popular,   had    gained    a 
high    reputation,    ffhich 
has  never  been  lost,  anf 
probably  never  will  be, 
so  long  as  care  is   exer- 
cised in  her  breeding.    It 
is  not  possible  that  the 
Ayrshire  cow  can   be  dis- 
placed by  the  Jersey,  nor 
that  any  injurious  com- 
petition   can    arise    be- 
tween   the    two    for    a 
lengthened    period,    be- 
cause the  best  and  fittest 
for    any  particular    ser- 
vice wiU   in   use  always 

keep  its  place.  Therefore  we  expect  to  see 
the  Ayrshire  cattle  become  before  long  as 
popular  as  they  ever  were,  and  occupy  the  high 
position  in  public  estimation,  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. The  Ayrshire  breed  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
existence.  As  with  every  other  breed  of  valuable 
cattle  we  possess,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  mixture  of 


races.  It  is  possible  to  improve  a  race  by  good 
feeding,  and  care  and  skill  in  selecting  breeding 
animals ;  but  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  a 
breed  for  the  better,  without  the  crossing  of  other 
breeds  upon  it,  would  be  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  our  domestic  cattle.  The  Ayrshire  originated 
from  a  cross  of  the  Dutch  cattle  upon  the  native 


ATESHIEE  BULL  "  CASTER."— Owned  by  Messrs.  Bensoti  &  Burpee,  Philadelphia. 

race  of  the  locality,  and  are  related  to  the  Short- 
horns through  their  ancestry.  A  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  cattle  were  brought  into 
Ayrshu-e  from  the  English  county  of  Durham, 
where  the  Short-horns  (formerly  called  Durham 
cattle)  were  originally  bred  ;  and  the  progeny  of 
these  were  soon  scattered  throughout  Ayrshire. 
Care  in  breeding  and  management  helped  to  pro- 
duce what  soon  became  a  very  valuable  breed  for 


ATBSHIBE  COW  "MAGGIE  STEWART." — Oimed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crazier,  Northport,  L.  I.,  JV.   Y. 

the  dairy.  They  did  not  surpass  the  Short-horns, 
for  in  those  days  this  breed  was  noted  for  its  dairy 
qualities ;  but  they  became  more  valuable  for  the 
locality,  in  which  they  had  grown  up,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  their  owners.  The  locality  was  a  moist 
pastor.ll  country  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and   the  climate  was  such,  that  during  the 


winters  some  hardships  must  be  endured,  such  as 
severe  wintry  weather,  and  poor  feeding,  when  the 
pastures  were  bare.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
cattle  were  used,  was  the  butter  and  cheese  dairy 
solely  ;  the  production  of  beef  was  not  an  object 
only  the  old  and  inferior  cows  being  fed  for  the 
butcher.  The  growing  demand  for  these  dairy 
products  stimulated  the 
growth  and  improvement 
of  this  breed,  and  they 
in  time  became  noted  as 
producing  more  milk  and 
butter,  for  the  same  quan- 
tify of  feed,  than  any  other 
breed  in  existence.  This 
quality  they  still  possess, 
and  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
district  still  retains  its  re- 
putation for  its  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  method  of 
breeding  usual  amongst 
Ayrshire  dairymen  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production 
of  model  dairy  cows.  In 
respect  of  form,  Ayrshire 
cows  are  in  no  way  inferi- 
or to  the  best  Jerseys.  The 
style  of  bull  chosen  by 
the  Ayrshire  breeders,  has 
een  selected  with  regard 
to  this  desired  form.  A 
bull  of  somewhat  femi- 
nine characteristics  has 
always  been  preferred,  A 
fine  head  and  neck,  broad 
hips,  and  full  flanks,  are 
desirable,  and  a  very  deep 
dew-lap, and  roundness  of 
the  hindquarters,  are  not 
desired.  The  bull,  of  which  we  give  a  portrait  on 
this  page,  wiU  serve  as  a  very  fair  representative  of 
this  breed.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph 
by  Schreiber,  of  Philadelphia,  and  due  .illowance 
must  be  made  for  the  inevitable  defects  of  photo- 
graphy, which,  however,  do  not  misrepresent  the 
animal.  This  buU  ("  Casper,"  No.  IS  in  new  Vol. 
of  Ayrshire  Herd-Book)  is  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Benson  &  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia.  He  took  1st 
prize  at  the  Burlington 
Co.Agricultural  Society's 
exhibition,  at  Mt.  Holly, 
Oct.,  1S75,  and  also  in 
1876.  He  is  out  of 
"Eileen  A'Koon"  1116 
by.  "  Snap  "  1477,  winner 
of  1st  prizes  wherever 
shown.  The  Ayrshire 
cow  having  been  bred  for 
one  specific  object,  which 
has  been  most  complete- 
ly attained,  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  of  what  an  ex- 
cellent milk  cow  ought  to 
be.  In  choosing  a  milk 
cow,  the  points  to  be  ob- 
served should  be  as  fol- 
lows :  a  head  small,  long 
and  narrow  at  the  muz- 
zle ;  horns  small,  fine,  and 
Iniuslucent  at  the  sur- 
face, bent  gracefully  tor- 
wards,  and  placed  widely 
from  each  other ;  the  eyes 
not  large,  nnr prominent, 
hut  full,  brisk,  and  live- 
ly; the  neck  long,  slender, 
and  tapering  towards  the 
head,  with  a  little  loose 
skiu  below ;  the  shoul- 
ders and  forcquartcrs 
light  and  thin ;  the 
hindquarters  large  and  broad ;  the  back  straight 
and  wide  across  the  loins  and  hips  ;  body  deep  in 
the  rib,  and  on  the  whole  wedge-shaped  ;  t.nil  thiu 
and  long ;  legs  fine  in  the  bone,  and  short,  with 
firm,  neat  joints  ;  ndder  sqnare  and  capacious,  but 
not  hanging  low,  reaching  well  forff'ard,  nnd  not 
fleshy,  but  loose  when  empty ;  teats  moderately 
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long  and  small,  pointing  outwards,  and  set  wide 
apan,  from  each  other  ;  milk-vein  large  and  promi- 
nent; skin  loose,  thin,  and  yellow  in  color;  hair 
soft,  fine,  and  well  covering  the  skin  ;  tht  figure, 
when  m  good  condition,  handsome  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  no  aptitude  to  take  on  flesh  or  fat, 
and  finally  the  disposition  should  he  gentle,  docile, 
fearless,  and  not  easily  disturbed.  An  animal  with 
such  a  strncture  must  be  a  good  feeder,  and  pos- 
sess an  excellent  digestive  capacity,  with  no  waste 
places  upon  which  her  food  will  be  expended,  and 
all  the  animal  functions  will  be  exercised  in  the  di- 
rection of  profitable  production  of  milk.  The  Ayr- 
shire possesses  all  these  good  points  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  While  she  is  of  a  very  quiet  disposi- 
tion, she  is,  like  all  high  bred  animals,  nervous 
when  ill-used  or  under  restraint,  and  resents  such 
treatment  by  withholding  her  milk,  or  by  manifesta- 
tions of  anger.  Kind  and  gentle  treatment  is  there- 
fore necessary  with  the  Ayrshire  cow,  and  the  pet- 
ting and  fondling  which  the  kind  owner  of  a  beau- 
tiful animal  is  always  ready  to  bestow  upon  her, 
will  render  her  very  easy  to  manage,  and  perfectly 
docile.  The  portrait  here  given  is  taken  from  life, 
from  "Maggie  Stewart,"  an  imported  Ayrshire 
cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  of  Northport,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.  'When  standing  for  her  portrait,  she  had 
her  week  old  calf  by  her  side,  and  was  mUking  2-3 
quarts  in  the  day.  Mr.  Crozier  writes  of  the  cow 
"  she  is  the  handsomest  Ayrshire  I  ever  saw ,  and  the 
calf  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  cow  is  perfect  in  every 
way,  and  her  milk,  by  actual  trial  in  the  glass,  pro- 
duced on  8  in.  in  depth,  li-in.  of  cream.  This  is 
nearly  25  per  cent.  When  she  was  atthe  Centennial, 
I  refused  many  ofEers  for  her,  and  even  declined 
to  name  a  price  to  a  prominent  Canadian  breeder, 
TVho  wished  to  purchase  her.  I  want  the  best,  and 
therefore  could  not  dispose  of  her." — ^Mr.  Crozier 
Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  success- 
ful breeders  of  Ayrshires  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  he  may  be  pardoned  for  being  somewhat  en- 
thusiastic regarding  a  favorite  cow,  nevertheless, 
from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  animal,  sve  would 
not  attempt  to  reduce  his  estimate  of  her  excellence. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  12. 

BY  ONE  OP   THEM. 


Pastures. 

We  have  no  such  pastures  here  as  I  was  brought 
up  among ;  at  least  I  encounter  no  such  clayey 
loams,  in  which  a  score  of  nutritious  pasture 
grasses  dispute  the  possession  of  every  inch  with 
•white  clover  and  daisies,  often  fairly  crowding  out 
the  latter,  in  fact  always  doing  so,  if  helped  by  a 
little  manure.  Among  our  sands  and  gravels,  and 
light  loams,  if  it  were  not  for  the  brambles,  huckle- 
berry bushes,  and  straggling  cedars,  which  are 
mowed  ofl  and  burnt  every  few  years,  I  doubt  if 
the  grass  would  not  run  out  altogether,  and  give 
place  to  moss  and  weeds.  Among  the  shrubs 
named,  the  grass  gets  growth  enough  during  the 
spring  to  form  an  excellent  miilch  to  the  soil,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  thus  enabling  it  to  weather  the 
drouth.  And  from  these  centers  it  extends  itself 
rapidly  on  all  sides,  both  by  seeds  and  by  "  stool- 
ing,"  so  long  as  favorable  seasons  last.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  land  so  good,  through  water  in  the 
snbsoU,  or  from  some  other  reason,  that  it  does 
not  need  tillage,  but  gives  good  return  in  pastur- 
age year  after  year.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  have 
no  objection  to  plowing  our  pasttire  land.  I  have 
seen  farmers  in  this  vaUey  plow  in  July,  sow  buck- 
wheat, and,  after  taking  off  a  good  crop,  leave  the 
land  to  grow  up  to  grass  and  weeds.  The  pasture 
is  improved  by  the  practice,  and  fairly  reestablishes 
itself  in  a  year  or  two. 

After  a  clay  soil  is  once  filled  with  clover  roots, 
it  win  hold  a  sward  for  years,  provided  only  it  be 
closely  cropped  in  the  growing  season,  not  fed  too 
early  in  the  spiing,  nor  too  late  in  autumn.  Rolling 
in  April  or  May,  and  a  top-dressing  of  plaster  in 
July,  encourage,  stimulate,  and  fix  it  In  the  way 
of  well-doing  wonderfully.  Leachy  soils  require 
v«ry  different  treatment.    The  best  thiag  for  our 


gravelly  and  sandy  soils  that  I  know  of,  is  swamp- 
muck,  composted  with  lime  and  ashes.  It  is  hard 
to  spare  the  ashes  for  pasture  lands,  but  we  can 
easily  get  the  lime,  and  gas-house  lime  answers 
very  well.  The  appUcation  is  best  made  in  autumn. 
Last  season  those  who  had,  or  could  hire 

Bog  Meadows, 
considered  themselves  fortunate.  I  have  one  of  a 
few  acres,  through  which  a  brook  flows,  or  rather, 
in  which  a  brook  originates  from  sundry  springs, 
which  never  faU.  We  pasture  this  in  early  spiing, 
and  when  the  coarser  grasses  begin  to  grow,  re- 
move the  cows,  and  let  the  grass  grow  for  bedding. 
By  the  time  that  haying  is  over,  the  swamp-grass 
is  fit  to  cut.  On  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
ground,  much  will,  of  course,  remain  unent,  and 
much  grass  that  cows  will  eat,  grows  around  the 
edges  and  in  the  shrubby  clumps  which  have  never 
been  banished.  When  the  cows  spend  a  few  days 
in  this  meadow,  they  always  worry,  try  the  fences 
at  every  weak  spot,  seem  to  spend  half  the  day  in 
restless  meanderings,  but  invariably  give  more 
milk.  Why  it  is,  I  can  only  guess,  in  fact  am  at  a 
loss,  for  they  have  water  enough  in  every  pasture, 
they  fill  themselves  equally  well  elsewhere,  and 
certainly  relish  their  food  much  better.  The  past 
season  the  swamp-grass  has  been  unusually  green 
and  sweet,  as  well  as  more  abundant,  than  com- 
mon, which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
much  less  water  in  the  swamp  than  usual. 

Throughout  this  region  the  dry  weather  has  en- 
abled farmers  to  get  at  the  swamps,  both  for  clear- 
ing off  brush  and  bogs,  preparatory  to  making  use 
of  the  land,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  the 
peat  or  muck  for  manurial  purposes. 

I  almost  dread  to  reclaim  my  swamp-meadows, 
since  they  have  proved  so  exceptionally  valuable, 
but  I  think  that  after  they  are  fairly  brought  under 
plow,  and  laid  down  to  grass,  I  can  stiU,  by  some 
simple  system  of  irrigation,  secure  grass  in  the 
driest  seasons. 

Benefits  of  the  Drouth. 

One  of  the  manifest  benefits  of  the  drouth  was  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  fall  pasturage,  and  the 
timothy  meadows.  The  grass  looked  dry  and  brown 
enough  all  summer — but  it  lived,  and  the  autumn 
rains  brought  it  forward  bonncingly.  The  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  surface  of  the  SOU  is  said  to 
cause  the  water,  as  it  is  evaporated  off,  to  bring  up 
from  their  retreat  in  the  subsoil,  soluble  salts  of 
various  kinds,  and  leave  them  where  the  roots  can 
get  at  them.  This  accounts  for  the  vigorc/us 
growth,  but  so  does  also  the  fact  that  at  the  gradu- 
al coming  on  of  a  period  of  drouth,  it  affects  plants 
much  as  the  winter  does.  They  retire  as  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  July,  and  rouse  themselves  in  Octo- 
ber much  as  they  are  used  to  doing  in  May.  So 
far,  however,  I  obsers'e  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Timothy,  Orchard,  June  grass,  and  their  kindred, 
to  throw  up  flowering  stems,  but  only  leaves. 

**  Apple-Tvine  "—Cider  Making. 

I  fell  in  with  Dr.  Hexamer,  the  other  day,  not 
having  seen  him  since  he  told  me  the  story  of  his 
cider  at  "the  Centennial."  He  had  seen  the  ac- 
count in  my  letter,  but  having  narrated  his  experi- 
ence to  sundry  persons,  did  not  suspect  me  of  the 
authorship.  It  was  just  in  the  middle  of  the  apple 
harvest,  so  I  drew  him  out  to  speak  of  his  cider- 
making,  and  the  facts  elicited  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
read  with  profit.  I  have  known,  first  and  last,  quite  a 
number  of  famous  cider-makers — men  who,  in  their 
little  circles,  were  oracles  upon  the  subject  of  cider, 
who  sold  their  crop  of  red-streak  cider  bottled,  or 
whose  russet  or  pippin  cider  was  the  rie-plus-ultra 
in  the  opinion  of  the  wiseacres  of  Hartford  or  Nor- 
wich or  Newark — and  without  exception  the  old  fel- 
lows each  made  a  profound  secret  of  some  part  of 
his  process.  One  "fined"  with  eggs,  and  one  with 
isinglass,  one  hung  a  piece  of  beef  tied  to  a  string 
to  rigulate  the  fermentation,  and,  as  said  before, 
each  one  had  his  pet  mystery  which  was  to  die  with 
him,  to  be  bequeathed  to  his  heirs,  or  perhaps  sold. 
— Well,  Dr.  Hexamer's  success  depends  upon  no 
secret ;  he  seemed  delighted  to  tell  me  his  processes, 
and  hopes  that  I  will  succeed  as  well  as  he  does. 

Grinding. — Only  sound  ripe  apples  are  used,  de- 
cayed and  green  ones  are  thrown  out — and  so  are 


very  wormy  ones.  They  are  crushed,  not  grated. 
Xo  grating  miUs  make  good  cider.  That  is— really 
good  cider  can  not  be  made  from  grated  or  pulped 
apples.  The  best  cider-miU  the  Doctor  has  ever 
used  is  DanieU's,  a  mUl,  excellent  in  principle,  buti 
which,  like  too  many  other  first  rate  things  was  not 
well  made,  and  so  proved  a  failure  except  in  a  few 
hands.  The  Doctor's  mill  was  useless  half  the 
tune  the  first  season.  The  cogs  broke  out,  and 
other  evidences  of  insufficient  strength  interfered 
with  its  use  trntU  a  good  part  of  the  machine  was 
re-cast,  heavier  and  of  better  iron.  With  one  horse, 
using  this  miU,  he  has  crushed  a  barrel  of  apples  a 
minute,  and  made  10,000  gallons  in  a  season.  The 
usual  product  is  nine  gallons  from  a  barrel  of  com- 
mon apples— but  the  Eoxbury  Eussets,  from  which, 
his  choicest  cider  is  produced,  do  not  yield  over 
five  or  six  gallons  to  the  barrel. 

He  insisted  also  on  absolute  cleanliness ;  and 
though  he  did  not  enlarge,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
chickens  do  not  run  over  his  apple  heaps,  nor  do 
men  tramp  across  them  ;  that  null  and  press  are  not 
stuck  up  with  decaying  souring  particles  of  fruit, 
nor  is  oil  dripped  about  in  greasing  the  screws,  etc. 

I^essing.—With  crushed  apples  there  is  no  need 
of  press-cloths,  but  the  cheese  is  laid  up  with  very 
Uttle  straw  on  the  outeide  next  the  frames,  and 
when  all  the  juice  has  run  out  by  the  first  pressure, 
he  finds  it  so  solid  that,  the  frames  being  removed, 
the  edges,  six  inches  in  width,  can  be  cut  off  with 
a  hay-knife  and  piled  on  the  top,  and  the  cheese 
given  another  pressing,  by  which  several  gallons 
more  of  cider  will  be  gained.  This  of  course  with- 
out replacing  the  frames.  The  last  and  severest 
pressure  gives  the  clearest  and  best  juice. 

Barreling  and  Sacking.— As  fast  as  it  runs  off  the 
juice  is  placed  in  thoroughly  cleaned,  once  used  ci- 
der barrels.  These  ai'e  preferable  to  spirit  barrels, 
for  there  is  always  a  perceptible  flavor  of  the  spirits 
remaining.  Sherry  or  Cognac  casks  are  less  objec- 
tionable. The  first  fermentation  soon  commences, 
and  in  a  w? ek  or  ten  days  is  sufficiently  over  for  the 
cider  to  be  racked  off  into  other  barrels,  with  which 
Etui  greater  pains  are  taken,  and  these  being  filled 
full  are  closed  up,  and  in  them  the  cider  remains 
untU  spring.  Once  a  fortnight  the  barrels  are 
opened  and  fiUed  up  full.  There  is  a  constant  evap- 
oration through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  in  some 
cases  several  quarts  of  cider  wUl  be  required.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  for  not  only  might  the 
ah-  find  access,  and  thus  start  the  formation  of  vin- 
egar, but  mold  would  soon  form  upon  that  portion 
of  the  barrel  not  covered  with  cider,  and  a  mustv 
or  stale  flavor  would  be  perceptible.  The  object  of 
racking  is  to  remove  the  cider  from  the  lees  which, 
in  time,  impart  their  own  bitter  taste  to  it,  and  this 
first  time,  cspeciaUy,  to  withdraw  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  those  particles  of  apple  which  may  have 
escaped  the  strainer,  as  these  soon  undergo  a  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  which  destroys,  or  effectu- 
ally conceals  any  pleasant  flavors. 

Shrinkage. — This  amounts,  in  a  good  dry  cool  cel- 
lar, to  about  three  per  cent  per  annum;  in  a  moist  cel- 
lar of  course  it  would  be  less— but  the  cellar  should 
be  quite  dry.  The  rule  for  a  wine-ceUar  is,  that 
there  must  b©.no  part  of  the  waU  so  moist  that  you 
cannot  light  a  match  npon  it,  and  dryness  is  quite" 
as  important  for  cider  as  for  wine.  The  shrinkage 
must  constantly  be  made  good,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated  ;  to  this  end  certain  barrels  of  cider 
are  set  aside,  and  aU  the  barrels  and  casks  exam- 
ined and  filled  up  from  these  once  in  two  weeks. 

Cider-years. — The  quality  of  the  cider  of  different 
years  varies  greatly,  perhaps  as  decidedly  as  do  the 
different  vintages.  Dr.  Hexamer's  experience  is  of 
course  limited.  His  first  cider  of  extraordinary 
exceUence  was  that  of  1S70 ;  then  that  of  1872  was 
very  good,  but  not  equal  to  it.  The  next  two  years 
produced  cider  of  poor  quality,  but  that  of  187.5 
promises  very  well,  and  this  year  there  has  been  an 
unusual  amount  of  sunshine  and  good  ripening 
weather,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  cider  could 
hardly  faU  to  be  first  rate.  It  cannot  be  told,  how- 
ever, untU  a  year  from  this  time,  and  even  then  im- 
perfectly. There  has  been  no  year  equal  to  1870 
for  a  long  time,  five  or  six  years  at  least.  If  there- 
fore we  have  three  good  cider-years  in  a  decade  wa 
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should  be  satisfied.     The  excellence  of  the  cider 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  apples. 

The  Spring  Racking  occurs  before  the  cider  works, 
as  it  will  when  warm  weather  comes  on,  say  about 
the  last  of  May.  It  is  well  to  do  it,  as  occasion 
suits,  any  time  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  early 
part  of  May.  At  this  time  the  barrels  into  which 
it  is  placed  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest 
care.  When  newly  emptied  Rhein  wine-pipes  can 
be  obtained,  nothing  is  better.  They  hold  about 
160  gallons,  and  impart  no  foreign  flaTOr  which  is 
perceptible.  The  Uttle  flavor  they  might  give  would 
be  considered  as  an  improvement. 

Fermentaiion  goes  on  for  a  long  time  constantly  in 
eider,  but  very  slowly, — the  slower  the  better,  hence 
large  casks  are  preferable,  as  their  contents  are  less 
easily  influenced  by  changes  of  temperature,  and 
fermentation  is  more  regular.  So  long  as  there  is 
any  turbidity,  the  fermentation  has  not  ceased. 
During  the  first  winter,  when  it  is  quite  active,  the 
bung-hole  should  be  closed  with  a  cork,  in  which 
one  end  of  an  inverted  0-tube,  (or  siphon),  is 
placed,  the  outer  end  being  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  barrel  to  escape,  but  to  prevent  the  air  flowing 
back  when  active  fermentation  ceases.  The  U-tube 
should  be  used  again  after  the  spring  racking,  but 
as  soon  as  the  more  active  fermentation  is  over,  the 
casks  may  be  bunged  up. 

The  cider  is  racked  again  when  it  is  a  year  old, 
and  after  that  once  a  year  until  it  is  four  years  old, 
when  it  is  flt  to  bottle.  It  is  usually  clear  at  three 
years  old,  or  very  nearly  so.  At  one  year,  cider 
from  apples  as  sour  as  Roxbury  Russets,  will  be 
quite  sweet,  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  stUl  remain- 
ing,- it  being  not  yet  converted  into  spirit  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

So  fining  of  any  kind  is  used.  It  always  injures 
the  flavor,  and  so  "flattens  "  the  cider  that  it  nev- 
er recovers.  Cider  is  more  sensitive  to  foreign  fla- 
vors than  wine,  hence  there  should  be  nothing  but 
cider  and  apples  kept  in  the  cellar  with  it,  and  this 
Is  the  Doctor's  practice. 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  space.to  tell  the  gist 
of  our  conversation,  and  1  reaUy  hope  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  may  be 
encouraged  to  produce  cider  which  will  be  equal  to 
good  hock  at  three  or  four  years  old.  This  particu- 
lar portion  of  New  Jersey  used  to  be  famo«s  for  its 
"Apple  Jack" — I  rejoice  that  the  old  distilleries 
are  seen  in  ruins,  here  and  there,  all  about.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  one  now  in  operation — and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  "  Jersey  lightning  "  may  soon  be 
known  only  historically.     The  production  of 

Good  Cider  "Vinegar 
Is  so  remunerative,  that  it  probably  does  not  pay  to 
distiU  the  cider  any  more.  Tet  there  seems  to  be 
little  trade  in  vinegar.  All  the  inferior  cider,  that 
left  with  the  lees  when  the  eider  is  racked,  properly 
handled,  makes  fair  vinegar — but  nothing  is  truer 
than  that  the  best  cider  makes  the  best  vinegar.  It 
also  needs  age,  for  with  it  it  gains  not  strength,  but 
flavor,  and  a  certain  unmistakable  quality  which 
makes  it  valuable. 

Polanrt-Chlnn  Pigs. 
I  expressed  an  opinion,  or  rather  a  surmise,  that 
this  BO-called  breed  of  swine  was  not  so  fixed  in  its 
characteristics,  as  it  should  be,  but  that  it  possess- 
ed the  inherent  tendency  of  cross-breeds,  before 
they  become  well  established,  to  revert  t. •"■wards  one 
of  the  original  breeds.  I  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence lately  with  a  successful  breeder  of  these 
pigs.  He  thinks  the  "  tendency  is  to  drift  towards 
the  Berkshire,"  and  not  towards  the  coarser  of  the 
original  breeds— at  least  I  must  admit  that  his  piirs 
show  that  disposition.  Judicious  breeding  will 
correct  this  "  drift  "—whichever  way  it  tends. 
Testing  ont-crosscK  in  Bi-eedinff. 
It  is  no  more  important  with  pigs  than  with  other 
kinds  of  animals  to  seek  crosses  no  way  related  to 
one's  own  breeding  stock;  then  to  test  the  prosreny 
one  year  or  more  to  see  if  the  cross  "nicks" 
well,  before  incorporating  the  blood  with  that  of 
the  herd  or  flock.  Many  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  flock 
of  sheep  or  pigs— or  excellent  strain  of  poultry, 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  introduction  of 


males  judged  of  simply  by  their  beauty,  and  by 
their  pedigrees  perhaps,  without  putting  their 
qualities  to  a  preliminary  test.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  persons  who  have 

Trnc  Breeder's  Instincts. 
The  science  of  zootechny  has  indeed  its  accurate 
rules,  and  axioms,  but  in  the  application  of  them 
there  is  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  judgment. 
A  good  salesman  is  rarely  a  good  breeder,  for  he 
first  makes  himself  believe  in  the  extraordinary  ex- 
cellencies of  his  own  stock,  and  then  he  convinces 
others  that  they  are  as  wonderful  as  he  thinks  them. 
Such  a  man  needs  scales  of  points  and  rules,  and 
the  letter  of  the  law,  to  tell  him  the  qualities  of 
his  own  cows  and  pigs  and  poultry.  The  real 
breeder  values  he  knows  not  why,  judges  he  knows 
not  how,  long  before  he  brings  out  his  scale  of 
points,  or  studies  disqualifications.  He  knows 
what  crosses  wUl  "nick  "  well,  by  instinct ;  at  least 
working  by  his  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things 
he  rarely  fails.  When  he  will  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  breeding,  as  held  by 
its  most  enlightened  expounders,  he  is  unsurpassed. 
Such  a  man  is  a  boon  to  any  agricultural  communi- 
ty, and  with  wealth  is,  or  is  Ukely  to  be,  prominent 
as  a  breeder  of  pure  blood  stock.  The  scores  of 
people  without  this  instinct,  who  set  themselves  up 
for  breeders,  merely  because  they  think  they  can 
make  money,  inevitably  faU.    They  would  do  well  at 

Raising  Grade  Stock, 
which  is  legitimate  farming.  It  is  vastly  better  to 
raise  superior  grade  animals,  and  to  have  one's  herd 
constantly  improving  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, than  to  attempt  to  breed  full  bloods,  and  see 
the  heifers  (or  the  pullets)  one  year  after  another 
inferior  to  their  dams.  The  average  of  grade  ani- 
mals, or  of  cross-breds,  are  so  uniformly  superior  to 
average  full-bloods,  in  all  useful  qualities,  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Keeping  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale. 
I  have  never  done  it,  but  there  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  cities  such  a  constant  temptation  to  do  it, 
that  several  of  my  neighbors  have  been  led  into 
keeping  large  flocks,  and  thus  experience,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  has  accumulated,  and  become 
public  property.  I  consider  a  flock  of  two  hundred 
hens  a  large  one— too  large  as  a  general  rule.  Such 
a  flock  was  kept  by  R — .  He  had  besides  several 
hundred  pigeons,  and  a  flock  of  turkeys.  They 
were  common  hens,  Light  Brahma  blood  prepon- 
derating, had  all  they  could  eat  of  damaged  grain, 
wheat  screenings,  hot  buttermilk,  thickened  with 
bran,  with  pork  and  beef  scrap-cakes  to  pick  at. 
For  several  years  they  did  admirably,  but  that  ter- 
rible scourge,  the  chicken  cholera,  broke  out  in  the 
flock,  and  its  destruction  was  inevitable.  "  At  one 
fell  swoop  "  all  the  healthy  ones  were  killed  and 
marketed,  and  the  rest — composted.  The  pigeons 
escaped.  There  was  profit  in  this  operation,  but  it 
required  nerve — more  than  most  men  have — to  kill 
off  a  lot  of  hens,  laying  eggs  worth  4  cents,  or  even 
5  cents,  a  piece,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most 
profitable  laying  season.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a 
good  deal  of  profit  in  pigeon-raising.  Well  fed 
they  will  not  trouble  the  gardens  and  oat-fields, 
and  they  wUl  bring  a  good  price  dead  or  alive. 

Similar  cases  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  which 
resulted  disastrously,  might  be  mentioned,  as  oc- 
curring on  every  hand.  S —  built  a  nice  bennery, 
capable  of  accommodating  1,000  laying  hens  ;  they 
were  divided  into  flocks  of  100  each,  perhaps,  or 
were  to  be  so  divided — few  of  the  flocks  ever  reach- 
ed that  number.  Abont  300  hens  were  bought  in 
the  neighborhood,  at  about  $1  each.  They  were 
good  ones,  young,  well  selected,  and  of  aU  breeds. 
Tliey  began  to  lay.  Eggs  were  5  els.  a  piece,  (5.5 
to  60  cts.  a  dozen).  The  cost  of  teed,  care,  ship- 
ping, and  marketing,  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. Our  friend  was  a  reader.  He  took  pains  to 
do  as  the  books  said.  He  was  not  above  taking 
counsel,  but  he  took  little.  His  profits  began  to 
excite  him.  The  hennery  was  fast  paying  for  it- 
self, and  was  barely  one-third  full.  He  filled,  or 
began  to  fill  It,  with  carefully  selected  hens  and 
pullets,  found  in  New  York  markets.  This  was 
fatal.  Catarrh  of  the  most  infectious  or  contagious 
kind,  known   as   roup,  broke  out,  and  went  from 


flock  to  flock.  He  went  through  a  terrible  siege- 
nursed  the  poor  things  night  and  day,  foDowing 
the  most  approved  systems  of  treating  the  malady 
—but  all  in  vain.  Egg  production  almost  ceased. 
The  odor  in  his  cleanly  houses  was  insupportable. 
He  was  worried  past  endurance,  and— gave  it  up ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  about  it,  almost,  yet 
A  Few  Succeed, 

There  is  F.,  for  instance.  He  told  me  that  his 
250  hens  brought  him  in  S2.50  each,  clear  profit 
every  year.  They  are,  I  believe,  in  one  flock,  at 
least  I  do  not  remember  any  separation  of  the  yard 
or  buildings.  They  have  the  range  of  a  large  barn- 
yard, and  at  times  of  the  lawn  and  farm.  The 
houses  are  simple,  warm,  and  light.  They  seem  to 
be  exceedingly  dirty,  and  pervaded  with  an  almost 
stifling  atmosphere.  This  is  the  secret  of  success. 
Dusting  boxes  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  long 
range  of  hen  houses.  Lime,  ashes,  and  fine  earth 
are  kept  in  them,  and  this  the  chickens  flout  and 
fling  into  the  air  in  clouds.  It  pervades  every  cor- 
ner— Ues  in  drifts  almost  on  unused  roosts,  breaks 
down  the  over-loaded  cob-webs,  and  not  only  drives 
lice  away,  but  seems  to  give  vigor  and  health  to 
the  fowls.  Otherwise  the  fowls  are  not  peculiarly 
treated.  They  are  of  laying  breeds,  principally 
Leghorns,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  increase  the 
Dumber,  if  he  could  buy  just  such  as  he  wants  at 
reasonable  figures.  He  raises  most  of  his  stock, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  raise  as  many  as  he 
needs.  This  case  offers  real  encouragement  to  egg 
raisers,  for  I  certainly  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
any  other  person  should  not  succeed  as  well.  I 
would,  however,  separate  such  a  yard  into  flocks  of 
fifties  or  thereabouts,  after  considering  R.'s  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  many  others. 


How  to   Manage   Night-Soil 


The  fertilizing  properties  of  night-soU  are  weU 
known.  The  principal  reason  why  this  valuable 
material  is  neglected  and  permitted  to  go  to  waste, 
is  the  difficulty  of  handling  it.  If  improperly 
handled,  it  is  disagreeable  and  difficult  to  apply  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  could  be  made  use  of  very 
conveniently,  H  rightly  managed.  In  country  towns 
and  vUlages  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  it,  and  It  be- 
comes a  serious  nuisance  to  householders,  and  a 
detriment  to  the  public  health,  when  it  ought  to  be 
turned  to  profitable  uses.  In  some  other  countries 
this  refuse  matter  is  eagerly  collected  and  carefully 
used  by  the  farmers.  The"  methods  employed  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  might  very  well  be 
adopted  by  us,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing 
material  be  gathered.  By  the  methods  there  in  use 
the  night-soil  is  easily  handled  and  prepared  for 
distribution  upon  the  land,  or  for  mixing  in  com- 
posts. Arrangements  arc  made  with  persons  in 
towns  and  villages  who  "wish  to  have  the  soil  re- 
moved, and  the  time  being  fixed  (this  is  always  in 
the  night,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  given 
to  the  material  is  derived),  wagons  with  tight  box- 
es, or  carts,  are  sent  to  the  place.  Carts  are  mostly 
used,  as  indeed  they  arc  in  Europe  for  most  of  the 
farm  work.  The  carts,  or  wagons,  carry  out  i 
quantity  of  earth,  chopped  straw,  ashes,  or  such 
other  absorbent  as  may  be  conveniently  procured, 
and  some  sheaves  of  long  straw,  or  else  the  ashes 
or  other  absorbent  used,  which  is  frequently  the 
sweepings  and  scrapings  of  streets,  is  prepared 
upon  tiie  ground  or  near  by.  This  material  is  then 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  bank  enclosing  a  space  of 
sufficient  size  to  hold  the  night-soil,  as  shown  io 
figure  3.  A  reserve  heap  is  kept  to  be  mixed  with 
the  night-soil  as  it  is  emptied  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  it.  Wlieelbarrows  with  tight  boxes  are 
generally  used  to  convey  the  soil  from  the  cesspool. 
When  the  whole  has  been  removed  from  the  cess- 
pool, the  cut-straw  is  mixed  in  and  the  banks  of 
earth  are  turned  overiipon  the  pile,  which  can  then 
be  handled  with  shovels  or  forks,  and  is  ready  to 
be  loaded  into  the  wason.  Some  of  the  long  straw 
Is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  wngon-box.  and  the 
mixed  mass  is  thrown  upon  It,  layer  after  layer 
alternately  with  straw,  until  the  fop  of  the  wagon- 
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box  is  reached.  It  is  most  convenient  to  have  a 
rack,  or  ilai-ing  side-boards,  to  confine  the  upper 
part  of  the  load,  but  this  is  not  uecessarj  if  the 
loading  is  properly  done.  The  manner  of  loading 
the  top  is  as  follows  :  a  bundle  of  straw  is  spread 
sothat  half  of  it  projects  over  the  side  or  end  of 
the  load.  A  quantity  of  the  mixed  stuff  is  forked 
on  to  the  straw,  the  loose  projecting  ends  of  which 
are  turned  back  on  to  the  load  when  more  is  laid 
upon  it.  The  doubled  straw  holds  the  loose  stuif 
together,  which  might  else  be  shaken  off  the  load 


1.— MAKNEK  OP  LOADING  HIQHT-SOIL. 

as  it  is  carried  home.  In  this  manner  the  load  is 
built  up  until  it  is  completed,  when  it  appears  as 
Bhown  in  figure  1.  Loads  thus  made  are  carried 
many  miles  without  losing  anything  on  the  journey, 
and  the  mass,  which  would  seem  to  have  no  co- 
hereuce,  is  kept  solidly  together.  Carts  are  some- 
times loaded  to  a  hight  of  two  or  three  feet  above 


How  Axes  are  Iffade. 


A.  great  deal  of  skiU  is  needed  to  make  a  good 
ax,  and  only  the  best  smiths  work  at  this  business. 
Formerly  the  work  was  all  done  by  hand,  and  was 
therefore  done  slowly.  Now  hammers  worked  by 
steam,  which  make  two  hundred  or  more  strokes 
in  a  minute,  are  used,  and  to  make  and  finish  an 
ax,  requires  but  a  very  short  time.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  and  a  different 
set  of  men  is  employed 
at  each.  Thus,  one 
man,  or  set  of  men,  cut 
long  bars  of  iron  into 
exact  lengths,  by  means 
of  a  shearing  machine, 
which  works  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  pair 
of  scissors  might  be 
made  to  do.  These 
lengths,  which  are  all 
exactly  alike  for  the 
same  size  of  ax,  are 
called  "molds."  Oth- 
ers cut  a  bar  of  steel 
into    short  pieces,  ex- 


Fig.  3. — PKEPAEnfG  NIGHT-SOII,. 

the  side-boards,  and  are  made  to  carry  a  load  for 
three  horses.  By  this  management  this  material  is 
no  more  disagreeable  than  ordinary  manure,  and 
the  work  of  moving  it  is  rendered  quite   easy. 


Spiked  Feet  for  Ladders. 

In  making  the  feet  for  ladders  so  that  they  can 
not  slip,  it  is  well  to  avoid  another  danger,  viz., 
that  of  the  feet  entering  the  soft  ground  unequally, 
and  causing  the  ladder  to  be  overthrown  in  conse- 
quence When  the  feet  are  simply  pointed,  this 
accident  may  easily  happen  in  a  plowed  orchard,  or 
in  the  soft  ground  around  buildings.  But  if  a 
sharpened  pin  is  fixed 
in  the  square  foot,  as 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  the 
ladder  is  not  only  pre- 
vented from  slipping 
upon  hard  ground  or 
a  smooth  floor,  but  it 
can  not  be  forced  into 
soft  ground  further 
than  the  square  foot, 
and  there  is  therefore 
no  danger  of  its  being 
overset  in  consequence 
^^^g^SZ^  ffMf  .^jgaa  of  one  foot  penetrating 
""  the  soil  more  than  the 

ifEET  OF  LADDER.  other.    The  hole  to  re- 

ceive the  pin  should  be 
bored  with  an  auger,  md  the  pin  should  have  the 
end  that  is  inserted  in  the  hole  perfectly  square 
and  level,  so  that  it  can  not  be  forced  further  into 
the  wood  than  is  intended.  If  it  is  screwed  into 
the  wood,  so  much  the  better ;  this  may  be  done  by 
hammering  the  pointed  end  of  the  pin  square  so  that 
il  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  wrench  and  turned. 


actly  as  long  as  the  pieces  of  iron  are  wide.  A 
piece  of  steel  and  a  piece  of  iron  are  then  heated, 
and  the  steel  is  welded  on  to  the  iron,  just  at  the 
middle,  as  is  shown  at  figure  1.  The  piece  of  steel 
is  to  form  the  poll  of  the  ax.  The  joined  piece  is 
again  heated,  and  the 
ends  of  the  iron  are  work- 
ed under  the  hammer  un- 
til they  are  made  quite 
thin,  as  seen  at  figure  3. 
These  thinned  pieces  are 
taken  by  other  men,  heat- 
ed, and  bent  around  an 
oval-shaped  mandrel,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  the 
form  seen  at  figure  3.  The 
mandrel  tapers  a  little,  so 
that  one  end  of  the  hole 
is  larger  than  the  other 
end.  But  while  the  iron 
is  hot  the  mandrel  is 
changed,  and  put  into  the 
hole  the  other  way,  and 
the  iron  Is  hammered  over 
it.  The  hole  is  thus  made 
larger  at  both  ends  than 
in  the  middle,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  is,  that 
when  the  handle  is  fitted 
on  the  ax,  and  a  wedge 
is  driven    into    the    end 

of  the  handle,  the  wood  is  spread,  and  fits  the 
larger  part  of  the  hole  tightly,  and  the  ax  cau  not 
fiy  off  from  the  handle ;  neither  cau  it  slip  down 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  handle,  if  it  is  proper- 
ly fitted  to  it.  A  thin  piece  of  steel  is  then  placed 
between  the  thinned  parts  of  the  u-on,  and  the  whole 
are  heated  and  welded  together  by  hammering  or 
pressing  in  properly  shaped  dies.  There  is  then  a 
rough  shaped  ax,  which 
needs  veiy  careful  work- 
ing, lest  it  should  be  spoil- 
ed. This  last  working, 
which  is  to  bring  it  into 
its  final  shape,  is  done  in 
■what  is  known  as  a  hollow 
fire.  This  is  a  fire  which 
is  covered  all  over  except  one  small  hole  at  one 
side,  with  a  crust  of  coal,  see  figure  5,  and  it  is 
built  up  very  carefully  of  fine  soft  coal,  which  is 
frequently  wetted,  until  it  is  all  closed  in.     The 


injure  it.  The  rough  ax  heated  in  this  fire  is  then 
hammered  very  skillfully,  to  spread  out  the  blade 
and  make  it  flat  and  thin  at  the  edge.  The  edge  is 
pared  to  a  proper  shape  by  a  cutting  machine,  and 
is  finished  with  a  round-faced  hammer,  called  a 
"  top-f alter."  The  parings  are  not  thrown  away, 
but  are  carefully  saved  to  be  sold  to  the  gun-smiths 
to  make  gun  barrels. 
The  ax  is  then  tem- 
pered, both  on  the 
poll  and  the  blade, 
ground  upon  a  large 
revolving  grindstone, 
and  polished  upon  a 
wooden  wheel  cover- 
ed with  leather, 
known  as  a  "bob," 
and  which  is  sprink- 
led with  emery  powd- 
er. Most  of  the 
ax  factories  now  have  emery  wheels,  upon  which 
this  work  is  done,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
"bobs."  Some  axes  are  ground  and  polished 
bright  all  over ;  others  are  blackened  In  part ; 
these  are  only  ground  upon  the  bright  portions  ; 
the  black  parts  are  left  rough  and  covered  with 
Japan  varnish.  If  the  axes  are  to  be  sold  with 
handles,  these  are  fitted  in ;  if  not,  each  one  is 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  dozen  is  packed  in  a  strong 
box.  The  axes  are  made  of  different  weights, 
from  3  pounds  up  to  6  pounds ;  some  are  made 
with  double  bits,  but  the  method  of  making  them 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  3. — THE  AX  BEFORE  BENDING. 

work  heated  in  a  fire  of  this  kind,  is  exposed  all 
over  to  a  very  intense  heat,  so  that  it  can  be  equally 
worked,  audit  is  kept  from  the  air,  which  would 


— FIEE  FOB  FlNISHEJa  THE  AX. 


is  the  same  in  all,  excepting  that  double  bitted  axes 

have  no  "polls." 


A  Bolted  Fence. 

The  fence  here  described  and  illustrated,  is  put 
together  with  bolts.    The  posts  are  set  in  the  usual 


BOLTED  FENCE  BARS. 

manner,  and  are  flattened  to  about  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness where  the  rails  are  fastened.  The  rails  ai-e 
flattened  at  each  end  to  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  a  bolt  13  inches  long,  or  a  little  less, 
will  be  required.  If  sawed  rails  are  used,  they 
should  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  the 
posts,  if  sawed,  wiU  be  six  inches  square,  so  that 
in  this  case  a  9-inch  bolt  will  be  long  enough.  Each 
alternate  panel  of  the  fence  is  fastened  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  posts  ;  thus.  It  one  panel  is  on 
the  inside  of  the  fence,  the  next  on  either  side  of  it 
is  on  the  outside.    In  building  the  fence,  the  rails 
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are  bored  at  one  end  ;  the  posts  are  then  bored, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  rail  is  bored  to  fit  the  hole 
in  the  post.  This  fence  is  easily  and  rapidly  built, 
and  one  man  can  build  it  without  help,  as  one  end 


Fig.  2. — BOLTED   FENCE. 


of  the  rails  can  be  fixed  to  the  post  while  the 
other  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  when  the  fence 
is  all  up  the  nuts  may  be  screwed  up  tightly. 
Washers  should  be  used  between  each  head  and 
nut  and  the  rails,  and  if  some  paint  is  used  around 
them  the  fence  will  be  all  the  more   durable. 


PoTiltry-Houses  and  Boosts. 

To  keep  several  kinds  of  poultry  in  one  buUding, 
but  in  diiferent  yards,  is  sometimes  troublesome 


Fig.  1. — ^LOW  BOOSTS  FOE  HEAVY  FOWLS. 


to  the  inexperienced  fancier.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  however^  if  each  variety  is  to  be  kept  pure. 
A  method  of  arranging  a  poultry  house  for  four 
varieties,  is  shown  in  figure  3.  There  is  a  square 
yard,  divided  into  four 
parts  by  cross  fences, 
and  a  house  in  the  cen- 
ter, also  divided  into 
four  apartments.  The  di- 
vision and  outer  fences 
should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  flying  over  them, 
pointed  pickets  nine 
feet  high,  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  lighter  va- 
rieties ;  six  feet  would 
be  amply  high  for  the  heavier  kinds,  as  the  Asiatic 
fowls  or  Plymouth  Rocks.  Doors  and  windows 
are  made  in  each  apartment,  as  may  be  desirable. 
A  passage  way  is  made  from  the  front  gate  of  the 
yard,  which  leads  to  a  central  room,  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  Around  this  central  room  are  the  nests, 
which  are   reached  by  small  doors  opening  into 
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Fig.  2.— PLAN. 
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-PLAN  OV   IIOnSF,   AND   YAHDS. 


them.     Roosts  .are  put  up  in  each  apartment  as 
shown.     For  the  large  fowls,  low  roosts  should  be 


used,  as  they  cannot  reach  high  ones  without  a 
ladder,  and  in  dropping  from  them  are  very  apt  to 
injure  themselves.  A  roosting  frame,  which  we 
have  recently  made  for  some  Light  Brahmas,  is 
shown  at  figure  1.  It  is  made  of  chestnut  strips 
two  inches  square,  with  the  edges  of  the  upper 
part  rounded  off  somewhat,  to  make  then  easy  to 
the  feet  of  the  fowls.  Three  of  these  strips  are 
fastened  to  frames  made 
of  the  same  material  for 
supports.  The  whole  is 
fastened  to  the  wall  b\ 
rings  fixed  in  staples,  si 
that  it  can  be  turned  u] 
and  held  against  the 
wall  by  a  hook.  It  is  12 
feet  long,  3  feet  wide 
and  16  inches  from  th 
floor.  We  find  this  to  be 
too  high  for  some  of  the 
heaviest  of  the  fowls, 
which  have  to  be  pro 
vided  with  stools  upou 
which  to  step  up  to  the 
perches.  A  poultry 
house  suitable  to  keep 
several  kinds  separate, 
is  illustrated  at  figure  4 
Originally  this  was  made 
for  the  accomodation  of 
a  number  of  dogs,  and 
was  described  in  the 
"Journal  d' Agriculture 
Pratique,"  of  Paris,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  poultry.  Its  peculiarly  French  appearance  gives 
it  a  picturesqueness  which,  with  many  persons, 
would  rather  add  to  its  attractiveness  than  other 
wise,  but  the  style  of  the  building  may  be  varied  to 
suit  any  circumstances.  It  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  apartments,  each  leading  into  a  yard,  which 
is  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  yards  radiate  fan- 
wise  from  the  building  and  occupy  a  square  piece 
of  ground.  The  apartments  communicate  with  the 
front  of  the  building,  and  a  room  may  be  there 
made  from  which  each  can  be  reached. 


Eemodeling  Old  Buildings. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  old  farm  buildings,  either  by  adding  to 
them,  or  by  remodeling  them  in  some  manner  so 
as  to  make  them  more  convenient.  Many  old 
buildings  are  too  good  to  tear  down,  but  yet  are  so 


A  Farm  Wheelbarrow. 


The  wheelbarrow  is  .an  indispensable  vehicle  on 


FARM  WnEELBARKOW. 

the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  Applied  to  hard  uses 
it  needs  to  be  strong  and  durable.  A  barrcw  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  used  on  farms,  soon  becomes  weak 
in  the  joints  and  falls  to  pieces.  The  movable 
sides  are  inconvenient,  and  the  shape  necessarily 
adopted  when  movable  sides  are  used,  greatly 
weakens  the  structure.  We  saw  a  farm  wheelbar- 
row at  the  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute 
that  was  shown  by  the  New  York  Plow  Company 
of  New  York,  who  are  the  manufacturers,  that  is 
far  superior  to  any  otiicrs  we  know  of,  and  liave 
made  an  engraving  of  it,  thiit  its  excellent  points 
may  be  seen.  It  will  he  noticed  at  firi;t  sight  that 
it  is  most  strongly  supported  and  braced,  that  the 
box,  instead  of  weakening  it,  greatly  strengthens 
it,  and  that  it  is  stout  and  substantial.  It  is  put 
together  at  every  part  by  strong  liolts,  and  can  be 
taken  apart  to  pack  for  transportation,  if  desired, 
and  a  broken  part  readily  replaced.  This  wheel- 
barrow was  highly  commended  by  the  judges:  of 
agrieultur.al  implements  at  the  cxliibition,  which 
fact  not  only  shows  that  it  possesses,  in  their  esti- 
mation, some  novel  and  excellent  points,  but  that 
these  gentlemen,  wlio  were  selected  for  their  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  such  things,  did  not  neglect  a 
usefid  article  because  it  happened  to  be  an  incon- 
spicuous and  humble  sort  of  an  implement. 


HOU&E  AiJD  TABD3  FOR  ijE\ERAL  BREEDS 


small,  inconvenient,  or  ill  adapted  to  increasing 
wants,  as  to  need  enlarging.  We  have  before  us 
an  inquiry  which  is  a  type  of  many  others.  "A 
Farmer "  sends  a  sketch  (fig.  2)  of  his  old  barn- 
yard and  buildings  around  it,  which  he  finds  totally 
inadequate  to  his  uses.  Tlie  buildings  are  good 
of  their  kind,  but  are  small,  scattered,  and  situated 
without  any  order,  and  very  inconveniently.  At  a 
is  the  barn,  with  a  drive-way  through  it ;  at  6  is  a 
small  cow-stable  for  four  cows  ;  at  c  is  a  horse  sta- 
ble for  two  horses,  with  place  for  poultry  adjoin- 
ing, and  an  open  shed,  used  hitherto  as  a  pig-pen, 
is  situated  at  d.  A  fence  encloses  a  space  used  as 
a  barn-yard.  Room  is  needed  for  twenty  cows  with 
calves  and  yearlings ;  a  bull ;  four  horses ;  two 
loose  boxes  for  cows  and  colts  ;  a  shed  for  imple- 
ments, tools,  wagons,  and  carts,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary number  of  pigs  and  poultry.  To  meet  these  re- 
quirements we  suggest  the  following  alterati  jus,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  seen  at  figure  3.  None  of  the 
buildings  are  removed.  If  the  foundations  are 
not  satisfactory,  as  is  probably  the  ease,  the  build- 
ings are  raised  and  solidly  underpinned  with  stone, 
brick,  or  concrete  ;  and  the  fioors  either  laid  with 
stone  or  concrete,  or  with  plank,  beneath  which 
space  is  left  open,  so  that  vermin  cannot  bide  and 
harbor.  Tlic  barn  is  changed  within,  so  that  a 
cross  passage  is  made  on  the  main  floor,  at  or,  a,  in 
the  plan.  Upon  each  side  of  the  barn  is  a  cow 
shed,  b,  b,   holding  10  cows,     An  ample   feeding 


Fig.   1. — VIEW   OF   FAKM-nllLPINi-s. 

floor  is  made  at  c,  c,  to  which  the  cross  p.assage  in 
the  barn  leads.  One  of  the  apartments  of  the  bam 
floor — it  is  immaterial  which  of  them — is  occupied 
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as  a  feed-room.  In  front  of  the  feeding  floor  are 
pens  for  calves,  d,d,d;  a  shed  for  yearlings  is  made 
out  of  the  old  cow-shed,  at  e,  in  which  the  young 
animals  may  be  tied  with  chains,  and  taught  some- 
thing of  the  discipline  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
jected hereafter.  At/is  an  open  shed  for  the  year- 
lings ;  at  ^  is  the  pen  for  pigs  ;  at  A  is  the  horse- 
stable  for  four  horses,  'with  a  harness-room  at  the 
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Fig.  2.— PLAU  OF  BUILDINGS  AS  AT  PBESEKT. 

end  ;  at  i,  i,  are  two  loose  boxes  for  in-coming  cows, 
or  mares  and  colts,  and  at  j  is  a  stall  for  a  bull.  In 
front  of  the  calf  pens  are  two  sheds  for  implements, 
wagons,  etc.  The  barn-yard  is  in  the  center,  and  a 
■wide  gateway  is  placed  in  the  front  of  it.  ■  Paving 
cobble-stones  will  keep  the  yard  dry  and  clean,  and 
no  manure  should  be  piled  in  it.  There  are  doors 
opening  out  of  some  of  the  buUdings,  by  which 
manure  may  be  carted  away,  to  be  piled  or  spread. 
An  Isometrical  plan,  showing  the  elevation  of  the 
buildings,  is  given  at  figure  1.  The  plan  may  be 
modified  to  suit  either  the  kind  of  buildings  exist- 
ing, or  the  necessities  of  any  peculiar  case,  and 
while  it  is  applicable  to  this  particular  farm,  as  far 
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Fig.  3. — ^PLAU  POB  KBMODELING. 

as  possible,  it  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  what 
may  be  done  in  many  other  cases  which  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  Before  any  old  buildings,  which 
may  be  sound,  or  good  enough  for  repair,  are  torn 
down  to  be  replaced  with  others,  it  will  be  well  to 
study  all  practicable  methods  of  remodeling  them. 


Division  of  Farms. 

One  of  the  wastes  of  the  farm,  from  which  much 
loss  results,  consists  in  having  a  number  of  small 
fields.  No  field,  even  upon  a  small  farra,  ought  to 
te  less  than  ten  acres  in  extent.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  this  should  be  in  one  crop,  for  it 
may  be  apportioned  into  as  many  as  may  be  found 
desirable.  It  is  not  only  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  fences  that  is  lost,  but  the  margin  of  the  field 
near  the  fence  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  more 
ground  is  wasted  there.  The  loss  is  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  fences  are  crooked,  and  when 
weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  up  about  them.  In  such 
cases  it  is  well  worth  whUe  to  remove  all  the  inner 
fences  of  the  farm,  and  remodel  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  them.  The  outer  fence  should  be  made 
perfectly  safe  and  substantial,  and  if  there  is  a  pas- 


ture, a  safe  fence  should  be  made  between  this  and 
the  plowed  ground.  The  latter  needs  no  division 
by  fences,  simple  furrows  or  lines  are  quite  sufiBci- 
ent  to  divide  one  plot  or  crop  from  another ;  then 
all  the  ground  is  used  and  none  wasted.  If  at  any 
time  one  of  these  plots  is  to  be  pastured,  or  stock 
is  to  be  turned  into  it,  a  temporary  fence  should  be 
used.  Many  kinds  of  temporary  and  portable 
fences  have  been  described  and  Illustrated  from 
time  to  time  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose. 
The  saving  of  ground  by  removing  useless  fences 
is  very  important.  The  smaller  the  fields,  of 
course  the  greater  the  saving  in  proportion.  For 
instance,  a  common  worm-fence  aroimd  a  square 
field  of  three  acres,  occupies  8,380  square  feet — 
about  one-fifth  of  an  acre — or  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  space  enclosed.  A  similar  fence  around  twelve 
acres,  being  four  times  the  space,  occupies  only 
double  the  room ;  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
ground  occupied.  If  the  space  enclosed  is  4S  acres, 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  fence  is  only  four  times 
that  required  for  3  acres,  while  the  area  of  the 
groimd  is  increased  sixteen  times.  This  explains 
the  great  waste  occasioned  by  fencing  a  number  of 
small  fields,  and  the  saving  pointed  out  in  having 
only  a  few,  or  one  large  field.  Division  fences  are 
an  enormous  tax  upon  farmers,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining them,  and  the  loss  of  ground  occupied  by 
them,  and  of  the  yearly  produce  which  might  other- 
wise be  taken  from  this  ground,  is  even  more  than 
the  original  cost.  It  is  time  something  should  be 
done  to  avoid  this  waste,  and  there  is  no  better  sea- 
son for  moving  fences  than  the  present  one. 


see  this  idea  put  in  practice  for  detective  pur- 
poses, and  for  conveying  messages,  in  this  eonntry. 


Poke  for  Breachy  Animals. 


The  natural  sagacity  of  a  breachy  animal  will  of- 
ten enable  it  to  overcome  any  ordinary  restraint  we 
may  put  upon  it,  and  it  becomes  a  strife  between  it 
and  its  oivner,  as  to  which  is  the  most  fertile  in  expe- 
dients. If  we  watch  the  efforts  of  a  breachy  animal 
to  avoid  the  means  used  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
they  will  go  far  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  pos- 
sesses powers  of  reasoning.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  pokes,  hobbles,  or  other  devices  for  re- 
straint, should  be  perfect- 
ly effective,  and  not  such 
as  may  be  circumvented 
by  the  animal,  lest  it  learn 
new  tricks  and  become" 
worse  than  ever.  Most  of 
the  pokes  in  use  are  either 
in  the  way  when  the  ani- 
mal is  grazing,  or  it 
not  dangerous,  ineffective. 
One  that  seems  to  be  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  a  poke  is  here  il- 
lustrated. It  is  made  of 
horse-shoe  bar-iron,  and  is 
provided  at  one  end  ivith  i-uke. 

arms  and  rings  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ani- 
mal's head,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  hook.  The 
poke  is  curved  forwards  so  that  when  the  animal 
approaches  a  fence,  the  end  of  the  hook  becomes 
entangled  with  the  lower  rail,  and  holds  fast  to  it. 
When  the  animal  is  grazing,  the  curved  form  of  the 
bar  causes  it  to  slip  forward  and  remain  out  of  the 
way.  The  hook  should  not  be  sharp,  but  simply 
a  portion  of  the  bar  turned  up  but  not  pointed. 


Cakrier  Pigeons  on  the  Police  Force. — Mr. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  the  well  known  poultry  fancier 
and  writer  on  matters  relating  to  domestic  birds, 
describes  a  new  use  to  which  carrier  pigeons  have 
been  put  in  England.  Their  instinctive  habits  have 
there  been  made  available  for  the  assistance  of  the 
police  in  carrying  messages  from  ont-stations  to  the 
central  ofBce,  or  to  the  stations  from  any  locality 
to  which  detectives  have  been  dispatched.  The 
utility  of  pigeons  in  this  respect  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  when  there  is  no  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  hand,  as  a  message  may  be  conveyed  to 
headquarters  from  some  miles  distance  in  a  few 
minutes.    It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  may 


Tim  Bunker  on  tte  Evils  of  Agricultural 
Fairs. 

JlB.  Editor  :  Things  are  getting  awfully  mixed 
up  here  in  Hookertown,  and  halt  of  the  time  I  can 
hardly  tell  whether  lam  in  the  "land  of  steady 
habits  "  or  not.  The  last  County  Fair  in  Hooker- 
town  was  not  in  good  old  style  at  all,  if  I  am  any 
judge.  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  was  a  very 
poor  thing  in  comparison  with  the  variety  show 
they  had  up  here.  Tou  see  things  have  been  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  for  several  years.— After  we 
cleaned  out  Col.  Lawson  who  got  up  "the  gal  hoss 
race  "  just  afore  the  war,  we  had  decent  times  for 
several  years. — That  picture  in  the  paper  of  the 
"  set-to  "  between  the  "gals  "  with  the  ribbins  and 
calico  flying  did  the  business  for  the  Colonel  and 
his  style  of  Agricultural  Fairs.  He  fell  flat  as  a 
pancake,  and  Deacon  Smith  viajs  put  in  President 
of  the  Society,  and  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fruits 
and  vegetables  had  a  fair  chance  for  several  years. 
The  fairs  were  well  attended  by  farmers  and  their 
families,  the  Society  got  out  of  debt,  andgotmoney 
ahead  to  buy  land  and  buildings  for  a  permanent 
home.  Several  thousand  dollars  were  distributed 
in  premiums  every  year,  and  the  horses  did  not  get 
more  than  their  share  of  attention.  It  was  flush 
times  after  the  war — money  was  plenty,  and  Seth 
Twiggs  said  the  noses  of  people  in  Hookertown 
were  getting  elevated.  Colonel  Lawson  came  home 
from  the  war  a  Brigadier  General,  run  for  Con- 
gress, got  elected  for  one  term,  and  was  elected  to 
stay  at  home  next  time.  The  General  grew  uneasy, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  livery  stables  and  grog  shops 
got  in  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty once  more.  We  were  going  to  hav"  several  re- 
forms introduced.  There  were  to  b_  greater  at- 
tractions at  the  fairs — ^greater  multitudes  were  to 
come  out,  the  finances  were  to  be  unproved,  the 
groimds  enlarged,  and  new  buildings  were  to  be  put 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  animals,  so  that  the 
finest  stock  in  the  County  would  come  to  the  fair. 
The  new  attractions  centered  the  first  year  in  a 
balloon  ascension  which  emptied  every  grog-shop 
in  Hookertown,  left  Smithtown  with  nothing  but 
cripples  and  babies  to  keep  house,  and  depopulated 
the  White  Oaks,  so  that  there  was  not  a  dog  left  on 
the  street.  There  was  a  big  crowd,  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  taken  at  the  gates,  but  a  good  many 
of  the  fanners  could  not  see  exactly  "  how  a  bal- 
loon raisin'  was  gwine  to  help  fanning."  They 
were  ready  enough  to  admit  that  the  machine  was 
a  big  thing,  the  gas  wonderful,  and  the  fellow 
smart  that  went  up  like  Elijah  into  the  clouds,  but 
the  puzzle  was  to  know  what  that  had  to  do  with 
farming.  The  next  year  the  General  wanted  the 
track  worked  so  that  it  should  be  as  smooth  as  a 
house  floor.  The  cattle  would  appear  so  much  bet- 
ter as  they  passed  round  before  the  judges.  The 
track  was  enlarged,  thoroughly  worked,  and  the 
judges  saw  the  grand  cavalcade.  The  n^  year 
the  premiums  offered  on  horse-flesh  were  greatly 
increased,  and  a  little  trotting  was  allowed  against 
time.  The  competition  was  confined  to  horses 
raised  in  the  County,  and  no  outsiders  were  invited. 
Side  shows  began  to  come  in — bearded  women, 
dwarfs,  hair-seals,  devil-fish — monstrosities  and 
peddlers  of  various  wares.  Every  year  the  fair  ran 
more  and  more  to  horse-flesh.  The  premiums  for 
trials  of  speed  were  greatly  enlarged.  Outsiders 
came  in  with  their  fast  nags.  The  General's  style 
of  Agricultural  Fair  culminated  this  year  in  a  regu- 
lar race  course,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  drunk- 
enness, gambling,  and  fighting.  About  all  the 
loose  cash  in  the  White  Oaks  was  staked  upon  Kier 
Frink's  stallion,  a  broken  down  race-horse,  that 
has  run  in  his  coal  cart  for  the  last  five  years.  He 
was  fast  once,  faster  than  anything  the  White  Oak- 
ers  had  ever  seen.  Shadtown  smelt  the  battle  afar 
off,  and  sent  up  its  sample  of  five-year-olds,  that  had 
neverrun  a  race  before.  Hookertown  livery  stable 
hadkept  several  horses  in  training  several  months  for 
the  various  races  that  were  put  upon  the  programme. 
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It  was  kept  in  the  dark  that  the  Smithtown  clique, 
■with  the  General  at  its  head,  bad  the  horses  engag- 
€d  from  abroad  that  were  to  win  all  the  large  pre- 
mivuns,  running  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
Pretty  much  e%-ery  town  in  the  County  was  repre- 
sented on  the  track.  The  General  and  his  mana- 
gers having  made  a  sure  thing  of  getting  the  best 
horses  into  the  Smithtown  ring,  could  bet  as  heavily 
as  they  liked  against  the  green  horses  that  came  in 
from  the  country.  Everything  was  done  for  the 
Jbeneflt  of  the  gambling  fraternity.  The  privilege 
of  pool  selling  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  sum  of  SiOO,  and  a  pool-wheel  was  run 
during  the  four  days  of  the  fair,  so  that  every  one 
might  have  a  chance  to  put  up  his  money.  Then 
under  the  guise  of  encouraging  the  production  of 
"Native  Wine,"  and  suppressing  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, a  grog-shop  was  opened  on  the 
grounds,  where  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks 
were  sold  out  of  bottles  labeled  "Concord  Wine," 
"Catawba  Wine,"  etc.  Everybody  in  Hookertown 
knows  that  there  is  not  a  vineyard  in  the  County, 
and  that  there  are  not  half  grapes  enough  raised 
to  supply  the  table.  "You  might  search  every  cel- 
lar in  Hookertown,"  Seth  Twiggs  says,  "and  bar- 
ring a  bottle  or  two  of  Elderberry  or  Currant  wine 
kept  jest  for  sickness,  you  could  not  find  any  thing 
they  called  wine." — It  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
gamblers  just  as  well  as  if  grape  juice  had  been 
plenty  in  Hookertovm.  The  "Native  Wines" 
were  well  patronized,  the  people  were  made  wise 
and  rich,  and  were  ready  to  bet  on  their  own  horses 
without  dreaming  of  a  ring  in  Smithtown.  The 
great  races  were  run  at  the  fair  in  October,  and  the 
White  Oaks  and  Hookertown  had  an  eye  opener. 
Kier  Frink  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  his  horse, 
for  he  was  so  sure  of  winning  that  he  bet  horse 
and  all  on  the  race.  Jake  Frink  found  out  "  that 
that  'ere  wheel  didn't  turn  but  one  way,  and  that 
was  always  towards  Smithtown.  Ter  don't  ketch 
me  agin."  George  Washington  Tucker  and  Benja- 
min Franklia  Jones  and  their  cronies  at  the  livery 
stable  used  language  that  Parson  Spooner  would 
not  approve  of.  Shadtown  felt  cheated,  wouldn't 
stand  it  any  way,  attacked  the  Smithtown  ring  on 
their  way  home,  and  got  soundly  thrashed. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Societies  need  a  good  deal 
more  attention  from  farmers  than  they  get.  Too 
often  they  are  run  by  men  of  the  General  Lawson 
sort,  who  are  not  farmers,  and  who  only  want  to 
use  the  fairs  for  their  own  benefit.  The  horse  is  of 
chief  benefit  to  them  as  a  means  of  gambling, 
which  means  cheating  and  robbery.  The  track 
grows  more  prominent  every  year,  and  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  crowded 
into  the  back-ground.  In  some  of  the  societies 
the  Annual  Show  is  mainly  a  horse-race,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  betting,  high  excitement,  drunken- 
ness, and  quarreling.  Men  of  good  morals  and 
quiet  habits  withdraw  in  disgust.  It  is  no  place  for 
them  and  their  families.  These  growing  evUs  of 
our  Agricultural  Fairs  should  have  attention  at  the 
annual  meetings  to  be  held  this  winter,  and  be 
remedied. 

Yours  to  command, 
TrMOTHT  Bunker,  Esq. 


Hookertown^  6'^, 
Nov.  Wtfi,  1876. 
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Clearing    Land    by   Blasting. 

Sometime  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the  use  of 
dynamite  or  giant  powder,  in  removing  stumps  and 
rocks  from  recently  cleared  wood-land,  or  old 
meadows,  with  some  illustrations  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  large  number  of  enquiries  for  fur- 
ther information,  we  have  received  since  then, 
made  it  advisable  to  experiment  with  this  explo- 
sive in  a  practical  manner,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
test  its  value.  This  wo  have  recently  done,  in  con- 
junction with  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Giant 
Powder  Co.,  the  manufacturers  of  the  explosive. 
The  ground  selected  was  on  the  estate  of  J.  Hull 
Browning,  Esq.,  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  who  kindly  gave 
the  requisite  facilities.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
I.  J.  Werden,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  of  late  has 
made  a  business  of  clearing  land  in  this  manner, 
and  has  operated  on  many  stumps  and  boulders. 


The  explosive  used  is  djmamite,  or  giant  powder. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  with  some  absorb- 
ents, by  which  this  dangerously  explosive  liquid  is 
made  into  a  perfectly  safe  solid  substance,  of  a 
consistence  and  appearance  not  unlike  light-brown 
sugar.  It  is  not  possible  to  explode  dynamite  by 
ordinary  accident,  nor  even  by  the  application  of  a 
lighted  match.  A  quantity  of  it  placed  upon  a 
stump  and  fired  with  a  lighted  match,  burned  away 
very  much  as  a  piece  of  camphor  or  resin  would  do, 
with  little  Hame  but  much  smoke,  and  boUed  and 
bubbled  until  only  a  crust  was  left.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger,  therefore,  of  igniting  the  powder  dan- 
gerously, until  properly 
placed  for  the  blast.  In 
this  respect  it  has  a  very 
great  advantage  over  ordi- 
nary blasting  powder,  which 
may  be  exploded  by  a  spark. 
The  powder,  as  it  is  manu- 
factured, is  made  into  car- 
tridges abont  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  of  any  required 
diameter.  Those  used  in  this 
operation  were  8  inches  in 
length,  but  these  may  be  cut 
into  pieces  with  a  knife,  as 
may  be  required  for  use. 
The  cartridges  are  wrapped 
ui  strong  parchment  paper, 
covered  with  paraffiue,  and 
the  true  form  is  shown  at  figure  1.  They  are 
fired  by  a  cap,  (also  in  figure  1),  which  is  insert- 
ed into  the  end  of  the  cartridge.  The  fuse,  which 
is  of  the  common  kind,  is  inserted  into  the  open 
end  of  the  cap,  which  is  pinched  close  upon  it  with 
a  smaU  pair  of  pliers,  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly.  The 
cartridge  is  then  opened  at  one  end,  the  cap  with 
the  fuse  attached  inserted,  and  the  paper  is  tied 
tightly  around  the  fuse  with  a  piece  of  twine.  The 
cartridge  ready  for  firing  is  shown  at  figure  3. 

The  first  operation  was  upon  a  green  white  oak 
stump,  .30  inches  in  diameter,  with  roots  deeply 
bedded  in  the  ground.  To  have  cut  and  dug  out 
this  stump,  with  ax  and  spades,  would  have  been  a 
hard  day's  work  for  two  or  more  good  men.  The 
shape  of  the  stump  is  shown  at  figure  3.  A  hole 
was  punched  beneath  the  stump,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  with  an  iron  bar,  (fig.  4),  so  as  to  reach  the 
center  of  it.  Two  of  the  cartridges  were  placed 
beneath  the  stump,  and  were  tamped  with  some 
earth ;  a  pail  of  water  was  then  poured  into  the 
hole,  which  had  the  effect  of  consolidating  the 
earth  around  the  charge.  The  fuse  was  then  fired. 
The  result  was  to  split  the  stump  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  to  throw  it  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  leaving  only  a  few  shreds  of  roots  loose  in 
the  soil.  The  result  is  shown  in  figure  5,  on  the 
next  page  ;  the  fragments  of  the  stump  in  the  en- 
graving were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  30  to  50  feet, 
and  many  smaller  ones  were  carried  oyer  100  feet. 
The  quantity  of  powder  used  was  less  than  two 
pounds.  A  portion  of  the  useful  effect  produced 
by  the  explosion,  consisted  in  the  tearing  of  the 


Fig.  3. — THE  STlMr  BErOKE  THE  EXPLOSION. 

stump  into  such  pieces  as  could  easily  be  sawed  up 
into  firewood  ;  by  which  much  after  labor  in  break 
ing  it  un,  when  taking  it  out  in  the  usual  manner, 


was  saved.  This  test  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
proved  not  only  the  thorough  effectiveness  of  the 
new  method,  but  its  economy  in  cost  and  in  time. 
Several  other  stumps  were  taken  out  in  the  same 

T  manner ;  the  time  occupied  with  each  being 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Smaller  stumps 
were  thrown  out  with  single  cartridges,  and 
in  not  one  case  was  anything  left  in  the 
ground  that  might  not  be  turned  out  with 
the  plow,  or  that  would  interfere  with  the 
plowing  of  the  ground.  The  explosive  was 
then  tried  upon  a  fast  rock,  of  about  150  cubic 
feet,  weighing  about  10  tons.  The  shape  of 
the  rock  before  the  explosion  is  shown  at 
figure  6.  A  lole  was  made,  with  the  bar,  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  rock,  and  three  car- 
tridges were  inserted  and  exploded.  To  have 
produced  this  result  (shown  at  figure  7,  on 
page  20)  by  the  ordinary  method,  that  was 
here  done  in  a  few  minutes  by  one  man, 
would  have  occupied  at  least  two  men  with 
drills,  sledge,  etc.,  two  or  three  days.  The 
application  of  this  method  is  seen  to  be  of 
great  value  where  the  saving  of  time  is  an 
object.  An  acre  of  stumps  or  rocks  may  be 
cleared  in  one  day  by  one  or  two  men,  and 
the  material  left  ready  for  use  as  firewood,  or 
as  stone  for  fences  or  buildings.  The  cost  in 
money  is  also  reduced  in  some  cases  very 
considerably,  and  almost  absolute  safety  to 
the  careful  operator  is  ensured.  It  would 
Fig. 4  tis  generally  advisable  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  expert,  and  that  the  parties  who  have 
work  of  this  character  to  be  performed,  should 
jointly  engage  such  a  man  who  could  either  do  the 
whole  work,  or  to  do  it  in  part,  and  instruct  a  fore- 
man or  skillful  workman  sufficiently  in  a  day  to 
perform  the  remainder.    The  most  favorable  tea- 


Fig.  6. — THE  KOCK  AS  IT  WAS. 

sons  for  operating  upon  stumps  and  rocks  are 
fall  and  spring,  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with 
water.  It  should  be  explained  that  this  explosive  is 
not  injured  by  water,  although  a  long  continued 
exposure  to  it  would  affect  some  qualities  of  It. 


The   Prickly    Comfrey. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  ■we  received  from  Eng- 
land a  circular  concerning  the  Prickly  Com- 
frey, which  made  most  extraordinary  claims  as 
to  its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  accompanied  by 
equally  extraordinary  engravings.  Having 
seen  so  many  of  these  wonderful  plants  "  go 
up  like  a  rocket  "  at  the  expense  of  credulous 
cultivators,  and  then  "  come  down  like  a  stick  " 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  cultivators  afore- 
said, instead  of  putting  the  matter  before  our 
readers,  as  we  were  requested  to  do,  and  run 
the  risk  of  disappointing  many  of  them,  we  pre- 
ferred to  quietly  procure  the  plant  and  make 
ourselves  somewhat  acquainted  with  it,  before 
saying  anything  about  it.  The  drouth  of  last 
sumiiKT  quite  interfered  ivith  our  plans.  Our 
experimental  garden  has  a  verv'  light  sandy  soil, 
which  in  most  seasons  is  preferable  for  our 
purposes  to  a  stiff  heavy  one,  but  in  the  excep- 
tional summer  just  past  all  the  plants  suffered 
heavily,  and  it  is  nothing  against  the  Prickly 
Comfrey  that  it  succumbered  under  conditions 
which  native  trees,  for  several  years  establish- 
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ed,  could  not  survive.     One  reason  for  culti- 
vating the  plant  was  that  we  might  have  ma- 
terials from  which  to  make  a  drawing,  as  we 
were  sure  that  the  engraving  above  referred  to 
could    not  be  accurate.     While  we 
were  working  up  the  matter,  by  a 
singular   coincidence    our  associate, 
Col.  Waring,  was,  unknown  to  us, 
experimenting  with  the  same  plant, 
and  in  his  Ogden  Farm  Paper  in- 
tended for  December,  surprised  us  by 
"  stealing  our  thunder."     What  he 
said  about  the  Comfrey  was  withheld 
until  an  engraving  should  be  ready, 
and  with  a  deacription  appear  with 
his  account  of  its  uses.     Knowing 
that  our  friend,  Thomas  Meehan,  had 
the  plant  at  his  most  comprehensive 
nursery  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  we  ob- 
tained a  specimen  from  him,  and  with  _ 
the  aid  of  this  and  an  accurate  color- 
ed plate  just  received  from  England, 
the  engraving  here  given  was  made. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is 
Symphytum  aspen'it>ium,vihich  readi- 
ly translates    into    very    rough,   or 
"  Prickly  Comfrey."     Symphytum  is 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  grow 
together,  as  the  common  garden  Com- 
frey had  formerly  a  reputation  for 
healing  qualities,  a  notion  which  the 
common  name   Comfrey   also  con- 
veys, that  being  from  the  Latin  con- 
firmo,  to  strengthen.    We  may  add 
that  the  rout  has  no  marked  proper- 
ties, being  simply  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  astringent,   and   like  many 
other  plants  formerly  of  high  repute, 
owed   its    reputation    chiefly  to  its 
harmless  qualities;  these  did  not  pre- 
vent a  recovery  which  was,  of  course, 
attributed  to  the  medicine,  while  it 
took  place  in  spite  of  it.   The  Prickly 
Comfrey  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  where  it  grows  at  alti- 
tudes varying    from    1,800  to  6,000 
feet.    It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  very 
large    thick    and    branching   root, 
duces    a    large     cluster    of     long 
leaves,  which  are  18  inches  long,  the  petiole, 
or  leaf-stalk,  being  12  inches  long;  the  lower 
part  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  either  round- 
ed or   wedge-shaped,   and    on   its   lower  sur- 


and  hairy.  The  flower-stalk  has  its  upper 
leaves  sessile,  or  without  any  leaf-stalk,  and 
flowers,  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  garden 
Comfrey,  of  a  blueish  purple.    The  plant  is 


>' 
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petioled 


PKiOKLT  COMFRET. — {Symphytum  a^errirrmrrt) 

readily  multiplied  by  division,  taking  care  to 
secure  a  bud  with  each  portion  of  root,  or  it 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
Col.  Waring  (see  "  Ogden  Farm  Papers  ")  cau- 
tiously states  the  claims  made  for  this  plant 
abroad,  and  gives  some  points  from  his  own 


after  many  experiments  to  find  a  fodder-jjlant 
suited  to  the  country,  thinks  that  he  has  found 
in  this  Comfrey  "something  worth  having." 
He  writes :  "  I  do  not  find  its  virtues  veiy  much 
exaggerated  in  the  published  ac- 
counts ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
that  the  yield  the  first  year,  which  is 
put  down  at  20  tons,  is  considerablj^ 
understated."  The  following  de- 
tached sentences  from  several  letters 
are  in  response  to  our  questions,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  implied  by 
these  answers :  "  It  may  be  cut  six 
times  a  year,  at  least.  I  have  cut 
some  plants  eight  times  the  first  year, 
and    grazed    them   with  cows  and 

horses  besides." "  It  is  perfectly 

easy  to  cut  the  plants  with  a  sickle, 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  cutting  knife." 

"  The  leaves  of  the  Symphytum 

can  be  stacked  green  (or  partially 
dried),  with  a  little  salt  between  the 
layers,  and  will  keep  well  through  the 

winter." "I  have  not  tried  to  raise 

any  plants  from  the  seed,  as  I  have 
invariably  cut  the  stems  as  soon  as 
they  showed  any  signs  of  flowers ; 
the  leaves  grow  much  more  vigor- 
ously if  you  do  so." "  The  plants 

do  not  grow  to  their  largest  size  un- 
til the  second  year.".... He  further 
adds  :  "  There  have  been  several 
severe  frosts  lately  (Nov.  16th),  but 
in  no  instance  has  the  smallest  dam- 
age been  done  to  mj^  plants,  old  or 
young.  I  have  many  thousands  now 
just  out  of  the  ground,  but  so  far 
frost  has  not  touched  them.  I  am 
still  feeding  my  cows,  horses,  and 
pigs,  on  the  Comfrey,  which  is  grow- 
ing every  day.  *  *  *  I  am  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  plant  that  I  am 
planting  largely,  and  am  quite  sure 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
fodder  is  scarce." — We  may  add  to 
this  interesting  home  testimony,  that 
of  M.  J.  A.  Barral,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agricultural  writers  of  France,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  that  Society  for  Oct.  last,  he  states  as  his 
e.^perience  with  the  Caucasian  Prickly  Comfrey: 
"  The  animals  thrive  well  upon  it,  and  that  in. 


Fig.  .5.— THE  EFFECT  OF  BLASTING  THE  STTJMP. — (See  page  W.) 


face,  on  the  mid-rib  and  veins,  are  roughish 
bristly  hairs,  which  suggested  tlie  specific  name ; 
the  leaves,  when  young,  are  often  quite  woolly 


experience.  Since  his  article  came  to  hand,  we 
have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ashburner,  Edinglassic,  Richmond,  Va. ,  W"ho, 


page  19.) 


the  green  state  it  contains  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  is  equal  in  richness  to  green  maize.  The 
total  of  nitroffenous  substances  is  about  one- 
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third,  [meaning,  no  doubt,  one-third  of  the 
nutritious  constituents,  and  not  one-thu-d  of 
the  whole— Ed.],  and  which  justifies  the  high 
opinion  ihat  cultivators  who  have  tried  it  have 
formed  of  the  plant."  Looking  upon  this  testi- 
mony from  disinterested  parties,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  presenting  the  Prickly  Comfrey  to 


Both  stem  and  leaves  are  usually  smooth,  when 
old,  but  in  the  far  West  are  more  or  less 
downy.  The  flower-clusters  appear  in  August 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  an  inch  or 
two  long,  and  the  clusters  themselves  are  about 
the  same  length,  much  crowded  and  sometimes 
branched.    The  individual  flowers  have  their 


oifer  the  tubers,  but  we  doubt  if  they  are  to  be 
found  on  sale  in  this  country.  Fortunately  the 
plant  is  not  rare,  and  those  who  meet  with  it 
in  their  walks,  should  mark  the  place,  and  dig 
up  the  tubers  when  they  have  matured.  The 
tubers  afford  the  most  ready  means  for  the 
propagation  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  kept  out 


THE  APIOS  OB  GROUSD-XUT. 

our  readers  as  a  plant  well  worth  trying,  and 
we  may  add  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
plant  will  produce  a  large  yield  of  nutritious 
forage  from  impoverished  land  or  under 
neglect.  "  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes," 
is  a  proverb  that  finds  an  application  in  agri- 
cultvire,  as  well  as   in   other  human    aflfairs. 


The  Apios   or   Ground-Nut. 

For  a  long  time  this  plant  has  been  on  a 
memorandum  of  the  subjects  to  be  presented 
to  our  readers,  and  now  that  Prof.  Gray  ex- 
plains the  remarkable  mechanism  of  its  flowers, 
it  seems  appro])riate  that  we  should  say  a  word 
about  the  plant  itself.  Tlie  jilant,  Apios  tube- 
ro.m,  has  a  wide  range — from  Canada  to  Flori- 
da, and  from  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Below  ground  it  produces  numer- 
ous small  tubers,  which  are  strung  at  intci-vals, 
like  beads,  on  a  slender  underground  stem. 
The  stems  grow  from  four  to  twelve  feet  long, 
twine  over  other  plants,  and  bear  at  sliort  in- 
tervals compound  leaves,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  that  is, 
they  have  from  five  to  seven  leaflets,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  of  tlic  proper 
Bean  Tribe,  which  ordinarily  have  but  three. 


curious  structure  so  well  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Prof.  Gray's  article,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  add  anything  upon  this  point. 
The  flowers,  while  not  showy,  are  interesting 
on  account  of  their  form,  and  their  unusual 
color,  which  is  a  chocolate  purple,  with  some 
tinges  of  green  and  flesh-color.  What  they 
lack  in  beauty  of  color,  is  made  up  in  fragrance, 
for  there  are  few  of  our  wild  flowers  so  delight- 
fully scented,  their  perfume  recalling,  though 
not  precisely  like,  that  of  the  European  or 
Sweet  Violet.  The  pod  is  three  to  five  inches 
long,  curved,  and  containing  numerous  dark 
purple  seeds.  The  engraving,  which  shows  a 
portion  of  the  stem,  is  much  reduced.  This  is 
one  of  the  wild  plants  that  is  well  worth  culti- 
vating, and  while  it  is  commended  in  most  Eu- 
ropean works  upon  flower  culture,  it  is  scarce- 
ly known  to  our  gardens,  though  its  merits  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  excellent  late 
Mr.  Breck,  who  mentions  it  in  his  useful "  New 
Book  of  Flowers."  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be 
made  useful  in  many  situations,  and  if  one  has 
a  corner  for  a  wild  garden,  it  mny  lie  introduc- 
ed there,  and  allowed  to  ramble.  Not  the  least 
of  its  merits  is  its  late  flowering,  coming  into 
bloom  at  a  time  when  flowers,  and  especially 
frasrant  ones,  are  scarce,  it  needs  only  to  be 
known  to  become  popular.     European  florists 


RACEMOSE  FXJcnsiA..— {See  next  page.) 

of  the  ground  for  some  months  without  detri 
ment,  if  not  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  The 
tubers,  often  numerous,  are  seldom  over  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Our  engraving  is  drawn 
from  a  dried  specimen  in  the  herbarium  ;  while 
looking  through  our  library  for  some  illustra- 
tion that  might  assist  the  artist  in  making  his 
drawing,  we  came  across  the  first  represenla'ion 
ever  made  of  the  plant,  in  the  "History  of 
Canada  Plants,"  by  Jacob  Comuti,  Paris,  1635. 
This  quaint  old  copperplate  shows  the  plant, 
filling  a  whole  page,  and  elab<n-ately  trained  to 
a  trellis,  with  strings  of  tubers  running  to  the 
right  and  left  across  the  page,  i?i  great  jirofu- 
sion.  These  tubers  are  said  to  be  jileasant  to 
the  taste  when  cooked,  and  they  atforded  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  Indians,  wlio.  accord- 
ing to  Kami,  called  them  "ITopni.ss."  When 
the  potato-rot  threatened  to  cause  the  potato  to 
be  abandoned,  the  Hiliers  of  this  plant  were 
among  the  many  suhstitutes  iiroposcd,and  wero 
introduced  as  the  "  Dakota  Potato,"  its  real 
name  being  kept  secret.  No  doubt,  some  of 
the  speculators  of  that  day  turned  the  matter 
to  gooil  account ;  but  as  an  esculent  it  proved 
a  failure.  Those  who  have  the  Amerz-T^  Agn- 
evUiirht  for  twenty  years  or  more  back,  will 
find  various  reports  of  the  want  of  success  of 
those  who  tried  it,  some  claimed  that  in  culti- 
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vatioii  the  plant  produced  smaller  tubers  than 
it  did  when  wild.  Some  writers  describe  them 
as  growing  to  the  "  size  of  an  egg ;  "  if  a  hen's 
egg  is  intended,  we  must  say  that,  though  we 
have  dug  up  a  good  many,  we  never  saw  one 
larger  than,  if  so  large  as,  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  name  "  Ground-nut "  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  as  there  is  nothing  nut-like  about  the 
plant.  The  botanical  name,  Apios,  from  the 
Greek  word  for  pear,  referring  to  the  some- 
what pear-shaped  tubers,  is  a  pleasant-sound- 
ing one,  and  easy  to  recollect,  and  it  is  in  every 
respect  preferable  to  "  Ground-nut,"  which  is 
often  applied  to  pea-nut,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  plants.  The  early  botanists  placed 
this  and  the  Wistaria  in  the  genus  Glycine, 
which  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  tropical  bean- 
like plants.  There  are  two  other  species  of 
Apios  besides  A.  tuberosa,  one  growing  in  China, 
and  the  other,  which  is  said  to  have  handsome 
red  flowers,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains. 


The  Racemose   Fuchsia. 


The  varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  very  numerous, 
and  each  year  adds  its  novelties  to  the  list. 
Wbile  a  few  of  those  in  cultivation  preserve 
the  original  form  of  the  species,  the  majority, 
and  those  among  the  most  beautiful,  are  pro- 
duced by  hydridizing  and  crossing.  There  has 
been  such  a  commingling  of  blood,  as  breeders 
say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  some  of  our 
most  prized  varieties  to  their  parent  species. 
While  we  admire  tliese  productions  of  the 
florist's  skill,  we  also  like  to  see  the  unaltered 
species  in  cultivation,  and  are  glad  that  another 
— Fuchsia  racemosa — has  been  recently  added 
to  our  collections.  This  species  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  new  one,  as  it  was  described  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  if  it  ever  was  in  culti- 
vation, it  has  long  been  lost,  and  now  has  all 
the  interest  of  a  new  discovery.  The  plant  has  a 
spreading  habit,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers 
from  the  root,  and  thus  forming  large  clumps, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  engraving  of 
the  upper  portion  of  a  stem  gives  the  form  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  The 
flowers,  which  are  clustered  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  in  a  raceme,  are  very  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length  ;  the  petals,  which  in  most  other 
species  are  so  conspicuous,  are  in  this  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size  with  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  and  both  are  very  nearly  of  the  same 
color,  which  is  a  very  bright  scarlet,  and  ex- 
ceedingly showy.  The  plant  was  collected 
several  years  ago  by  Thomas  Hogg,  Esq.,  in 
the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo,  where  Father 
Plumier  originally  discovered  it  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  and  described  it  in  1703,  it  be- 
ing the  first  Fuchsia  ever  described,  and  the 
one  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded.  It 
was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  was 
examined  with  much  interest  by  the  florists 
present,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  novelty  of 
great  promise.  The  stock  of  the  plant  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  who 
■will  no  doubt  offer  it  for  sale  in  due  time. 
Coming  from  the  high  mountains  of  San 
Domingo,  it  may  prove  much  better  suited  to 
bedding  purposes,  and  endure  our  hot  summers 
much  better  than  those  which  are  descended 
from  natives  of  the  warm  and  moist  forests  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine  this  plant 
in  bloom,  but  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hogg 
has  manifested  his  usual  accuracy  in  referring 
it  to  Fhiehsia  racemosa  of  Lamarck. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 
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Flower  imvisited. 


ARTICLE  IX. — GROUND-NUT  OK  APIOS. 
Om-  long  story  about  Beans   and   their  relatives 
was  not   quite  finished  in  the   October   number. 
There  is  a  wild  Bean  worth  noticing  for  the  carious 
difference  between  its  arrangement  for  fertilization, 
and  that  of  the  common  Bean-flower.     I  hardly 
know  wliich  is  the  more  curious  ;  but  the  one  now 
to  be  described  has  the  greater  novelty.    Indeed,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  iinding  it  out  only  a  year  ago 
last  summer.     The  plant  in  question  abounds  in  low 
grounds,  especially  along  streams,  and  chmbs  by 
twining  up  the  stems  of  herbs  and  over  bushes, 
and  is  described  by  the  Editors  on  another  page. 
It  is  with  the  flowers  only  that  we  have  now  to 
do.     They  are  like  those  of  Beans  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement, with  a  little  difference.  The  wing-petals 
stand  forward,  and  make  the  same  kind  of  landing 
place.     But  the  weight  of  a  bee 
or  other  insect  alighting  on  them 
has  no  such  efEect  as  upon  the 
Bean-flower,     indeed    does    not 
alter  the  position  of  the  stamens 
and  pistil  at  all.     The  part  of  the 
flowers  which  encloses  these  (the 
Tceel,  so  caUed),  is  curved,  not  into 
a  coil,  as  in  beans,  but  into  the 
shape  of  a  sickle  or  semicircle. 
The  tip  of  this  keel  rests  firmly 
in  a  small  notch  or  indentation  at 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  standard,  the  large  and 
hollowed  petal — in  shape  not  unlike  a  ladies'  bon- 
net of  the  olden  time,  when  bonnets  were  ample — 
which  forms  the  whole  back-side  of  the  flower.  The 
keel  remains  fixed  in  this  way,  if  the  flower  is  let 
alone,  spanning  across  the  middle  of  the  deep  cav- 
ity, which   opens  to  the    bottom  of  the  flower. 
Figure  3  represents  a    flower-hud,   cut    through 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the  pistil  within,  and 
some  of  the  stamens.     The  way  in  which  the  end 
of  the  keel  rests  in  the  notch  or 
pocket,  is  best  seen  in  figure  4, 
which,  on  a  larger  scale    than 
flgure  1,  represents  a  flower,  with 
the  part  of  the  standard  coming 
towards  the  eye,  cut  away,  to 
give  a  clear  view.    The  tip  of  the 
keel  is  not  dislodged  from  its 
Flower  socket  by  any  moderate  jar,  nor 
u-?dch  lias  been  visit-  by  pressing  from  the  outside.  But 
ed   by    a   bee,  and  when,  in  any  fresh  flower, we  raise 
tJu  ied  sprung,     the  tip  by  a  lift  with  the  point  of 
a  pencil  from  underneath,  the  keel  promptly  curves 
more,  and  takes  the  shape  and  position  shown  in 
flgure  2,  at  the  same  time  splitting  from  the  apex 
down  the  inner  edge,  and  protruding  the  tip  of  the 
style,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  opening  and  poUen- 
laden  anthers. 

Figure  5  represents,  in  outline  or  diagram,  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  the  tip  of  the  keel 
is  dislodged  from  the  socket.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  trap — as  we  may  call  it — 
when  set ;  the  strong  curvature  shows  it  sprung. 
How  this  contrivance  subserves  cross-fertUiza- 
tion,  it  is  easy  to  see.  I 
am  confident  that  the 
blossoms  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  self  -  fertilized. 
The  anthers  from  the 
first  lie  a  little  behind 
the  stigma,  which  is 
small,  and  at  the  very 
tip  of  the  naked  style. 
Upon  opening  several 
flowers  of  various  ages, 
even  when  the  pollen  lay 
loose  in  and  around  the 
bursting  anthers,  none 
was  found  upon  the  stig- 
ma. At  first  the  stigma 
is  covered  with  a  pnlpy 
secretion  ;  at  last,  when  the  stigma  developes  fully, 
and  the  center  is  free  from  this  pulpy  matter,  this 
forms  a  soft  ring  around  its  base,  over  or  through 
which  no  pollen  passes.    Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
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Z.— Section  of  fiower- 
bud,  enlarged. 


pollen  reaches  the  stigma  when  this  and  the  anthers 
protrude  upon  Uberation  from  their  confinement. 
This  liberation,  I  am  convinced,  ordinarily  takes 
place  only  upon  the  visit  of  a  bee,  or  some  such  in- 
sect, which  entering,  at  least  partially,  into  the 
open  cavity  of  the  blossom  either  side  of  the  keel, 
presses  the  latter  upward  from  beneath.  The  strong 
tendency  to  further  curvature  of  the  whole  keel, 
and  especiaUy  of  the  pistU,  which  before  simply 
pressed  the  tip  mto  its  socket,  and  so  held  all  fast, 
now  takes  effect,  and  it  coils  in  the  way  shown  m 
the  figures  ;  during  which  the  stigma,  and  then  the 
anthers  are  likely 
to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  some 
part  of  the  in- 
sect's body;  and 
so,  when  flower 
after  flower  is  vis- 
ited, cross-ferti- 
lization must 
needs  be  effected. 
Equally,  too, when 
a  bee  visits  a  blos- 
som, which  has 
been  let  loose,  if 
it  enters  upon  the 
side  towards 


Fiff-  ^.—Enlarged  flower,    with  a 
pari  of  standard  cut  aicay,  showing 


the  ked  in  place,  and  the  socket  in 
which  the  style  which  the  tip  of  the  ked  is  hddfast. 
swerves     (as     it 

always  at  length,  if  not  immediately,  does,  either 
to  right  or  left),  the  stigma  wiU  first  be  touched, 
probably  by  a  pollen-dusted  portion  of  the  insect's 
body,  and  then  the  anthers  wUl  give  a  new  supply 
of  pollen  for  the  nest  blossom  ;  and  so  on.  To  tm- 
derstand  this  well,  compare  the  account  and  the 
figures  with  those  of  the  common  Bean,  in  the  Oc- 
tober number,  and  admire  the  wonderful  contriv- 
ance, by  which  the  same  kind  of  flower  is  modified 
in  the  two  cases,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  resiUt 
in  two  different  ways.  Both  are  equally  good  for 
eross-ferthization,  receive  full  explanation  upon 
that  supposition,  and  are  unintelligible  without  it. 
I  have  two  reasons  for  aflBrming  that  the  flowers 
of  Ground-nut  do  not  self-fertilize.  First,  as  here 
shown,  the  structure  seems  to  forbid  it.  Second, 
grooving  here  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and 
blossoming  profuse- 
ly, not  a  pod  has  been 
seen  for  the  last 
two  years ;  and  in 
the  neighboring  low 
grounds,  where  it 
abounds,  fruit  is  rare. 
It  must  be  otherwise 
in  some  places  or 
some  seasons,  for  the 
herbarium  contains 
copiously  fruited  spe- 
cimens. The  blos- 
soms are  dull  in  color; 
but  their  delicious 
fragrance  must  appeal  to  the  acute  senses  of  bees. 
Here,  in  fact,  as  in  most  Orchids,  the  arrangement 
for  cross-fertilization  is  so  perfect  and  special,  that, 
If  not  responded  to,  reproduction  by  seed  fails. 
Now  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  peas,  clover,  and 
the  like,  which  can  and  do  self-fertilize  more  or 
less,  and  so  make  sure  of  some  seed.  Even  the 
bean-flower  secures  a  margin  for  self-fertilization 
when  it  can  no  better  be.  When  we  depress  the 
wing-petals,  and  bring  out  the  stigma  and  the 
brush  behind  it,  (see  October  number),  any  pollen 
which  does  not  adhere  to  the  brush  is  pushed  for- 
ward so  far  that,  when  the  style  retracts,  some  of 
it  reaches  the  stigma.  In  an  early  article  upon  the 
subject,  (as  far  back  as  1857),  to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  just  been  recalled ,  Sir.  Darwin  says  that  he 
fertihzed  some  bean-flowers  tolerably  well,  while 
protected  from  bees,  by  pressing  down  the  wings 
so  as  to  effect  this  movement. 

Facts  of  this  kind,  and  the  setting  of  some  seed 
when  blossoms  are  covered,  have  been  appealed  to 
as  evidence  that  such  contrivances  as  we  have  been 
describing  are  merely  something  odd,  perhaps  un- 
accountable, of  no  material  importance  to  the  race, 
possibly  even  a  disadvantage.    But  a  little  refleo- 


Fig.  5.  —  Itiagram,  showing 
same,  with  the  kedsrpi-vng,and 
stigma  and  style  protruding. 
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*ioo  may  convince  any  clear-keaded  reasoner  that 
Oi,casional  or  even  frequent  close-fertilization  is  no 
argument  against  the  advantage  (or  the  ultimate 
need)  of  cross-fertilization.  Cross-fertilization,  we 
may  well  believe,  is  the  best  thing,  but  is  risky. 
Cross-fertilization,  tempered  with  self-fertilization 
— which  is  the  commoner  case — is  practically  the 
best  on  the  whole  under  ordinary  circumstances- 
is  the  compromise  between  the  two  risks,  viz. : 
failure  of  vigorous  and  fertile  posterity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  failure  of  immediate  offspring  on  the 
other.  "  Get  money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but — get 
money,"  was  the  advice  of  an  unscrupulous  parent. 
Get  fertilized,  cross-fertilized  if  you  can,  close-fer- 
tUized  if  yon  must — Is  Nature's  golden  rule  for 
flowers. 


"  Wire- Worms,"  and  their  Work. 


With  ioseets  as  weU  as  plants,  common  names  are 
used  very  loosely,  and  lead  to  confusion.  Thus 
"  Cut-worm  "  is  a  name  given  to  the  larva  of  in- 
sects of  widely  different  families,  and  the  name 
"Wire-worm  "  is  applied  to  the  larvae  of  insects,  and 
to  animals  that  are  not  proper  insects.  Not  long 
ago  a  correspondent  at  Montreal,  Canada,  com- 
plained that  "Wire-worms  "  were  doing  great  dam- 
age to  his  flower-beds,  and  asked  what  could  be 
done  to  destroy  them.  Unlike  many  who  ask  such 
questions,  he  sent  specimens  that  enabled  us  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  His  pest  was 
not  a  worm  proper,  nor  the  larva  of  an  insect,  but 
one  of  the  myriapods,  or  raUlipedes,  as  they  are 
called,  belonging  to  the  genus  lulus,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  These  have  long,  cylindrical,  shining 
bodies,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  horny,  arch- 
ed divisions,  the  most  of  which  bear  two  pairs  of 
legs  ;  they  have  two  short  feelers  at  the  head,  are 
mostly  of  a  blackish  or  dark  brown  color,  and 
when  disturbed,  roll  themselves  up  into  a  coil. 
Our  species  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  but  there  is  one  in  South  America,  having  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches.  As  the  books  gener- 
ally say  that  the  species  of  lulus  feed  upon  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  and  some  state  that  they  are 


"WIEE-WOKM." — lulus.    . 

beneficial  rather  than  injurious,  we  thought  the 
correspondent  referred  to  must  be  in  error  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  damage,  and  asked  for  further 
particulars.  He  replied  as  follows:  "I  planted 
out  last  spring  a  good-sized  bed  of  carnations ; 
two-thirds  of  them  where  cut  down  in  about  a  fort- 
night, and  1  could  trace  it  to  nothing  else  than  these 
worms,  with  which  I  found  the  bed  to  be  infested. 
I  removed  the  balance  to  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den, and  saved  them.  I  then  examined  some  of 
the  lily  bulbs  in  the  next  bed,  and  found  some  of 
the  living  bulbs  partly  eaten,  with  the  worms  in 
them.  I  have  destroyed  large  quantities  this  au- 
tumn, by  slicing  apples  and  turnips,  and  laying 
them  on  the  infested  beds,  the  worms  collecting 
under  them  in  masses,  which  were  removed  and 
burned." — Testimony  so  positive  from  an  evident- 
ly intelligent  and  careful  observer,  induced  us  to 
look  up  the  authorities  at  hand  more  carefully  than 
before,  to  see  if  the  destructive  habits  of  the  lulus 
had  been  noticed  by  any  one  else.  Westwood,  the 
eminent  English  entomologist,  says  that  "  thoy  feed 
on  animal  aud  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of 
decay."  Smec  (Eng.)  is  "  by  no  means  certain  as 
to  the  functions  "  they  perform,  and  quotes  Bois- 
duval  as  saying  that  one /«/»«  is  "a  friend  to  the 
gardener."  Among  American  authors,  a  writer  in 
the  "American  Cyclopoediii,"  and  otbcr.«,  including 
Morse,  the  most  recent  of  all.  Bay  that  they  live  on 
decaying  matter.  Packard  indefinitely  s.iys,  "  they 
live  on  vegetable  substances,  or  eat  dead  earth- 
worms or  snails."  After  a  loni  hunt  wc  came  up- 
on some  light  in  the  "  Praotisa".  Entomologist,"  by 
the  lamented  Walsh,  which,  like  its  successor,  the 


"  American  Entomologist,"  was  too  good  to  last. 
Here,  in  Vol.  3,  p.  34,  (Dec,  1866,)  we  find  a  com- 
plaint of  the  destruction  worked  by  an  Jii'.us  in  the 
strawberry  plants,  and  other  plants,  by  eating  their 
roots.  Ifr.  Walsh  says  :  "So  far  as  is  recorded  in 
such  authors,  as  are  accessible  to  me,  and  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  extends,  all  other  species  of  the 
lulus  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
rotten  wood."  Finding  this  to  be  a  new  species, 
Mr.  W.  goes  on  to  describe  it  as  lulus  multistriatus, 
which  is  the  species  here  figured.  It  is  1.15  inch 
long,  brown,  with  most  of  the  joints  marked  with 
numerous  minute  stria  or  lines.  What  'is  quite 
singular,  Mr.  Walsh  suggests  just  the  same  means 
of  destroying  the  "  worm,"  as  that  hit  upon  by  the 
Montreal  correspondent,  only  instead  of  apples  and 
turnips,  he  suggests  carrots,  potatoes,  or  parsnips, 
which,  he  thinks,  might  be  laid  under  pieces  of 
board.  It  is  quite  strange  that  recent  writers 
should  have  overlooked  the  matter,  aud  that  Pack- 
ard, whUe  he  mentions  the  species,  omits  to  give  its 
most  important  cnaracter,  in  a  practical  view,  and 
to  state  that  it  is  really  destructive.  The  fact  that, 
whUe  most  of  the  Lady-birds  are  useful  in  destroy- 
ing other  insects,  one  species  is  a  most  destructive 
vegetable  feeder,  finds  a  parallel  case  in  the  lulus, 
and  shows  that  it  will  not  do  to  infer,  because  some 
species  have  habits  in  common,  all  of  similar 
structure  are  like  them  in  these  respects.  It  must 
now  be  Jidmitted,  that  at  least  one  luhis  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  enemy,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  in- 
stead of  calling  it  a  wire-worm,  or  what  is  worse, 
"<fe  wire-worm,"  let  it  be  a  Millipede.  The  very 
simple  remedies  above  mentioned  seem  to  be  fairly 
successful.  If  any  better  ones  are  discovered, 
we  hope  that  our  friends  will  inform  us  of  them. 


KiLLEfG  THE  "'  CABBiGE  WoKM." — The  Cater- 
pillar of  the  European  Cabbage  Butterfly,  Piei-is 
rapa,  is  without  much  regard  to  accuracy  generally 
called  the  "  Cabbage  Worm."  Though  it  is  but  lit- 
tle troublesome  now  in  the  localities  where  it  first 
appeared,  there  arc  still  many  places  where  it  has 
proved  very  destructive  the  past  season,  even  ruin- 
ing whole  crops,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  loss  to  cultivators  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Fortunately  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
insect,  especially  insect  parasites,  increase  with 
great  rapidity,  so  much  so  that  in  places  where  a 
few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  cabbage  culture  must 
be  abandoned,  the  number  of  the  "worms"  at 
present  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  serious  loss. 
But  cabbage  growers  cannot  afford  to  feed  suc- 
cessive broods  of  the  caterpUlar,  until  they  in  turn 
feed  foes  that  wUl  increase  and  in  time  destroy 
them,  but  prefer  to  kill  them  at  once.  AVe  have 
published  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  we  have  not  seen  any  that  strikes  us  as 
so  feasible  as  that  proposed  by  the  "Toronto 
Globe."  It  is  simply  hot  water,  applied  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  watering  pot.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  it,  are  not  aware  that  plants  wUl  bear  with 
impunity  water  so  hot,  that  one  would  suppose 
that  it  would  kill  them  at  once.  By  starting  with 
water  -boiling  hot,  or  nearly  so,  it  becomes  some- 
what cooled  by  the  time  the  cabbages  are  reached, 
it  is  cooled  still  more  in  passing  through  the  air  m 
applving  it,  and  the  cabbage  leaves  are  so  thick 
that  they  do  not  become  suddenly  heated,  so  that 
by  the  time  tiie  water  touches  the  plant,  it  is  hot 
enough  to  kill  the  caterpillars,  and  not  sufficiently 
so  to  hur.t  the  plant.  It  is  of  course,  like  other  ap- 
plications, most  effective  on  the  young  "  worms." 
One  great  difficulty  in  fighting  insects  of  any  kind, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  taken  in  time, 
but  left  until  they  have  taken  full  possession. 
Cultivators  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  the  like, 
should  note  this  for  trial  next  season. 


A  Nbw  Cankeb-Wobm  Guard.— All  the  attempts 
to  combat  the  destructive  Canker-worm,  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  female  perfect  insect 
or  moth  is  wingless,  and  after  she  comes  out 
of  the  earth  can  only  ascend  the  tree  to  lay  eggs 
for  her  mischievous  brood  by  climbing  up  the 
trunk.    Surrounding  the  trunk  with  some  obstacle 


that  the  insect  can  not  pass  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  matter,  but  there  have  been  numerous  in- 
ventions to  accomplish  it,  many  of  which  wUl 
answer  if  properly  attended  to,  but  none  will  be 
perfect  safeguards  if  left  to  themselves.  Most  of 
the  inventions  provide  some  adhesive  material,  like 
tar  or  printer's  ink,  or  some  liquid  like  oU,  over 
which  the  insect  can  not  pass.  These,  if  not  looked 
to,  will  become  bridged  over  by  dust,  or  by  the 
dead  insects,  and  as  soon  as  a  passage  way  is  found 
the  mischief  is  done.  Mr.  John  Bryan,  of  Conn., 
has  invented  a  guard  to  which  none  of  the  above 
objections  will  apply.  It  consists  of  a  stout  band 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  about  an  inch  wide ;  along 
the  center  of  this  are  closely  stuck  ordinary  pins, 
in  a  close  row,  and  project  about  an  inch.  When 
this  strip  is  tacked  around  a  tree  it  presents  a  collar 
of  pin  points  outward.  According  to  the  inventor, 
It  is  impossible  for  the  female  moth  to  crawl  over 
this.  The  pins  are  inserted  by  machinery  and  the 
affair  is  not  expensive.  This  new  invention  is  called 
the   "  Elm  City  Tree  Protector." 
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Pass  It  Alon^. 

To  hoard  up  treasures,  or  to  waste  them  uselessly 
— both  are  sins  against  society.  Everything  should 
be  put  to  some  use.  Yet,  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  is  use  in  beauty,  nor  demand  that  things 
which  minister  only  to  the  finer  tastes,  shall  need- 
lessly be  made  to  serve  the  grosser  appetites.  I 
say  "needlessly,"  for  I  think  no  thoughtful  mem- 
ber of  the  great  human  family,  wUI  love  to  lavish 
much  upon  his  or  her  "finer  tastes,"  when  sur- 
rounded by  neighbors  who  are  suffering  for  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  neither 
beauty  nor  utility  in  packing  away,  merely  for 
preservation,  articles  that  could  give  pleasure  or 
comfort  to  human  beings,  though  no  longer  servic- 
able  to  ourselves,  simply  because  they  are  ours.  It 
shows  ill-judged  economy,  or  pure  selfishness. 

I  think  we  might  all  afford  more  generosity  in  our 
daily  lives.  We  might  trust  ourselves — or  rather 
we  might  trust  the  great  Giver — and  share  more 
freely  with  those  who  have  need,  without  worrying 
about  our  own  to-morrow  and  it§  supplies,  'tt'hat 
would  happen,  do  3-ou  suppose,  If  all  the  members 
of  all  the  churches  should  suddenly  come  a  great 
deal  nearer  than  ever  before  to  obeying  that  most 
trying  test  put  to  the  young  man  of  great  posses- 
sions, who  desired  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  ? — 
"  Sell  all  that  thou  bast  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  then 
come  and  follow  me."  A  good  deal  of  common 
sense  would  have  to  go  along  with  the  attempt  to 
obey  such  a  command. 

But  only  think  of  all  the  chests  and  closets  full 
of  out -grown  ot  old-fashioned,  but  strongand  warm 
garments,  to  be  found  iu  <nany  houses  at  whose 
doors  the  wolf  never  howls,  and  where  winter's 
frosts  cause  no  alarm.  Then  think  of  the  suffering 
poor,  whom  we  "have  always  with  us."  A  great 
deal  of  thoughtless  wickedness  is  practiced  in  cut- 
ting up  for  carpet  rags  cr  for  linings,  garments 
which  might  do  a  great  deal  of  service  somewhere, 
in  their  present  shape.  I  never  thought  of  this 
until  a  friend  took  me  to  task,  many  years  ago,  for 
cutting  up  a  good  sack  for  some  trivial  purpose, 
because  I  did  not  care  to  wear  it.  "  Only  think  of 
all  the  stitches  in  that  sack  !  "  she  said.  "  When  a 
garment  has  been  cut  out  and  made.  It  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  worn  out  iu  that  shape."  I  thought 
60  too,  when  1  came  to  look  at  the  subject.  For 
this  reason,  good  garments  should  be  made  with 
simplicity,  so  that  they  may  never  look  "old-fash- 
ioned," in  an  offensive  sense. 

In  some  families  it  is  cnstomary  to  pass  baby- 
clothes  from  one  to  another,  as  different  niammas 
have  need  of  them,  and  this  practice  t«nd8  to  the 
increase  of  sisterly  love  and  sympathy.    The  world 
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will  gain  by  it,  as  such  affection  and  helpfulness 
overflow  their  family  limits,  until  the  stranger  and 
the  poor  feel  their  effects.  A  common  sorrow,  or 
a  common  danger,  draws  human  beings  together, 
irrespective  of  the  old  barriers  of  family,  sect,  or 
nation.  In  times  of  war,  or  pestilence,  people  be- 
gin to  feel  their  dependence  upon  each  other. 
There  are  so  many  charitable  '-Homes"  and 
"Children's  Aid  Societies,"  calling  for  help,  that 
no  one  ought  to  feel  justified  in  hoarding  unused 
old  clothes,  which  have  -warmth  and  comfort  in 
them.  '' Charity  begins  at  home,"  b-at  it  wUl  not 
live  and  thrive,  even  there,  if  always  kept  at  home. 
It  is  not  at  all  fair  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  reading,  to  keep  it  all  to  themselves,  ivhile 
poorer  people  about  them  are  hungering  for  some- 
thing to  read.  Self  love  itself,  should  lead  us  to 
do  all  in  our  power  toward  educating  our  neigh- 
bors, so  that  we  and  our  children  have  good  and 
intelligent  society.  How  childish  are  those  men  of 
■wealth  who  shut  their  fine  galleries  of  paintings 
entirely  from  the  public,  imagining  that  they  some- 
how get  more  pleasure  from  such  exclusive  pos- 
session of  coveted  treasures,  than  they  could  if  the 
treasures  were  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Allo-waiice  for  Gro-\vtli  in  Cliildreii's  Clotlles. 

These  little  boys  and  girls  shoot  up  so  fast,  that 
garments  made  just  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  seem  to  have  shrunken  in  their  proportions 
before  the  season  closes.  To  avoid  this,  some 
mothers  dress  their  children  in  garments  made  so 
long  and  loose  that  they  are  worn  to  tatters  before 
their  wearers  have  grown  to  fit  the  clothes.  One 
extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  or  perhaps  a  little 
-worse  ;  for  if  garments  ever  fit,  it  might  as  well  be 
-when  they  are  fresh  and  ne-w.  I  saw  a  little  girl 
six  years  old,  wearing  the  same  woolen  dress  that 
-was  made  for  her  when  three  years  old.  It  had 
been  made  with  the  skirt  turned  up  almost  double. 


Fig    1. — rnwE^-IENT  -WOOD-BOX. 

and  -with  large  seams,  capable  of  "letting  out." 
Afterwards  the  skirt  and  sleeves  -were  pieced  do-wn 
under  a  row  of  trimming.  It  struck  me  as  a  little 
too  bad,  to  oblige  the  ehUd  of  three  to  cany  about 
her  the  cloth  needed  to  clothe  her  two  or  three 
years  afterward.  There  were  younger  cMldren, 
and  it  -would  have  been  quite  as  good  economy  to 
have  passed  the  out-grown  garments  of  foe  elder 
one,  along  down  the  ranks,  to  be  worn  by  the  one 
they  best  fitted.  A  little  dress,  of  good  material 
and  well  made,  wUl  do  serrtce  for  three  or  four 
young  children,  a  season  each.  It  is  always  best 
to  make  allowance  for  a  child's  growth  in  measur- 
ing its  new  clothes,  but  eai-e  must  be  used  not  to 
burden  it  -with  unnecessary  weight.  Skirts  of  flan- 
nel or  felt  should  not  have  deep  tucks,  as  they  are 
not  only  increased  in  weight,  as  a  consequence,  but 
are  thus  made  more  bungling,  and  fit  to  the  figure 
less  warmly.  Skirts  that  have  become  too  long  for 
their  growing  owners,  can  be  pieced  down  with 
some  kind  of  trimming.  Often  a  plain  strip  of  some 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color,  improves  the  ap- 
pearance, while  it  enlarges  the  garment.  A  cufi 
of  the  same  on  each  sleeve,  and  a  strip  for  a  belt,  if 
needed  to  lengthen  the  waist,  may  all  be  added 
without  much  trouble,  and  this  is  better  than  let- 
ting out  burdensome  tucks iu  heavy  material. 
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Danger  fi-om  Sugai-. 

In  several  journals  I  have  lately  seen  warnings 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sugar.  In  the 
November  number  of  the  American  Agricidlm-ist,  I 
find  it  in  "  Bee  Notes  "  as  follows  :  "  In  selecting 
sugar,  avoid  that  having  a  bluish  tint,  as  we  have 
proof  that  it  contains  poison  that  will  injure  the 
bees.  The  same  advice  might  be  offered  in  regard 
to  buying  for  family  use." — I  heard  one  of  my 
neighbors  complain  of  her  white  coffee  sugar, 
which  could  not  be  used  to  sweeten  cake  or  coffee, 
and  had  a  bluish-green  tint. 

We  are  told  that  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
refining  sugar  by  means  of  bullocks'  blood,  and 
other  harmless  mate- 
rials, have  been  super- 
seded by  the  use  of 
poisonous  chemicals, 
and  that  these  are  not 
aU  removed,  but  remain 
partially  in  the  sugar  as 
poisons.  The  purest 
and  best  sugars  are  the 
hard  and  white,  or  the 
coarse  granulated.  The 
brown  sugars,  which 
many  consider  sweeter 
than  white  sugar,  are 
actually  less  sweet. 
They  seem  sweeter,  be- 
cause they  dissolve 
more  readily  in  the 
mouth     when     tasted. 

I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  using  much  sugar 
or  molasses,  but  most  people  differ  with  me.  It  is 
indeed  an  important  element  of  food,  but  nearly 
evei-y  article  that  we  eat  contains  a  certain  percent^ 
age  of  sugar,  in  a  healthy  form,  and  if  the  cooking 
is  done  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter,  the  needs  of  the  body  are 
amply  satisfied.  I  have  seen  children,  (and  their 
need  of  sugar  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  the 
need  of  adults), live  for  weeks  or  months  without  a 
single  lump  of  sugar,  or  bit  of  candy,  or  piece  of 
cake,  or  sip  of  molasses  or  honey  ;  and  they  never 
seemed  to  miss  the  sweets,  or  to  suffer  in  t!  e  least 
from  lack  of  them.  Not  seeing  anything  of  the 
kind,  they  never  thought  of  them.  After  a  fast  of 
this  kind,  (with  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and 
fruit,  and  milk),  the  effect  of  sugar,  or  candy,  or 
cake,  is  plainly  perceptible.  The  breath  is  imme- 
di-atcly  aff'ected, 'and  the  appetite  capricious.'  The 
child  professses  to  be  hungry,  but  says  "No,  I 
don't  want  bread  ;  I  want  something  sweet. 

Some  suppose  that  this  proves  a  natural  appetite 
for  concentrated  sweets,  but  by  the  same  reasoning 
you  can  prove  a  "natural  appetite"  for  alcoholic 
drinks.  Since  it  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  use  of  sugar,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  it  in  the  most  whole- 
some condition,  and  all  enlightened  people  should 
refuse  to  purchase  the  most  doubtful  kinds,  and 
use  only  the  hard  white  or  coarse  granulated  sugars. 
Few  of  us  can  examine  for  ourselves  into  the  purity 
of  sugars  that  we  purchase,  though  a  good  magni- 
fying glass  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  adultera- 
ti(ms  of  common  fine  white  sugar  with  corn-starch, 
flour,  or  terra  alba,  and  other  impurities. 

Ecoiiomj-  of  "Wafer  In  -Washing. 

Doubtless  most  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  the 
method  of  washing  -\i-:thout  boiling  white  clothes, 
by  spreading  the  clothes  fresh  fi-om  the  stids  in 
which  they  were  washed,  to  bleach  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  hot  sunshine,  then  rinsing  them  in  two 
clear  waters,  or  "  sudsing  "and  rinsing  them.  This 
method  saves  both  fuel  and  water  in  summer 
time,  pro-vlded  you  have  green  grass  on  which  to 
spread  your  clothes.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  dare  say 
some  of  my  talk  about  the  difliculties  of  cleansing 
household  gear,  may  have  seemed  strange  or  exag- 
gerated to  some  housekeepers  in  well  regulated  es- 
tablishments. I  do  not  wish  to  complain,  but  1  -will 
confess  that  in  my  various  unprofitable  mo-viugs 
about  in  eleven  years.  I  have  had  grass  about  the 
house  only  twice,  one  summer  each  time.  At  other 
times  the  clay  or  sand,  or  fine  black  mold  in  the 
yard  and  around  the  doors,  has  served  another  pur-  j 


pose  than  to  make  washing  and  cleaning  an  easy 
task.  Combined  with  this  lack  of  grass  for  children 
to  play  on,  and  upon  which  their  soiled  garments 
might  be  bleached,  and  with  the  presence  of  un- 
limited quantities  of  black  "dirt,"  has  been  the 
frequent  diflaculty  of  obtainiiig  soft  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  easy  washing.  So  I  suppose  I 
may  have  spoken  feelingly  about  the  difficulties  of 
washing-day. 

But  here  comes  another  applicant  for  service, 
professing  to  save  labor  In  the  laundry— no  less  a 
person  than  Jack  Frost.  His  service  is  certainly 
plenty  and  cheap  in  Minnesota.  I  am  assured  that 
one  rinsing  or  simply  "  sudsing,"  is  just  as  effectual 


— UIPKO-VEI)  QCILTnJG-rEAME. 

as  two  rinsings  after  boiling,  if  you  hang  out  yonr 
clothes  and  let  them  freeze  dry.  I  am  told  that  the 
clothes  look  as  well,  and  smell  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  under  the  old  plan,  but  I  have  not  tried  the 
method,  it  being  now  only  November.  If  I  get 
very  tired  of  melting  snow  for  the  processes  of 
washing,  during  the  coming  winter,  perhaps  I  shall 
try  the  new  plan  ad-vised  by  my  neighbors,  but  not 
with  entire  faith  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
Still  the  advice  comes  from  good  housekeepers, 
who  state  that  they  have  tried  it  themselves. 
Hulled  Corn. 

This  is  a  genuine  country  luxury.  Though  not 
very  easy  of  preparation,  a  large  quantity  can  be 
made  at  one  time,  to  be  eaten  cold  or  warmed  over 
in  some  way.  If  you  wish  only  a  six-quart  pan- 
ful of  com  when  hulled,  take  half  that  quantity  of 
shelled  com.  The  same  amount  of  ashes,  or  three 
quarts,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  lye,  if  hard  wood- 
ashes  are  used.  To  the  ashes  add  six  quarts  of 
water,  heat  and  boll  several  minutes,  skimming  as 
impurities  rise.  A  little  cold  water  poured  in,  set- 
tles the  lye  when  set  off  from  the  fire.  Turn  the 
lye  off  from  the  ashes,  and  strain  it  into  a  kettle 
with  the  com.    Boil  it  briskly  half-an-hour,  stirring 


Fig.  3. — 0>"E  COESER  OF  FEAME. 

it  frequently.  By  this  time  the  skms  of  the  kernels 
should  be  loose  and  slip  off  easily.  Strain  off  the 
lye,  or  skim  out  the  com,  and  rinse  the  kemejs 
wen  with  several  waters.  Then  w-ash  the  com  cov- 
ered with  water  in  a  large  pan.  rubbing  it  well  with 
your  hands  until  the  black  chits  come  off.  Then 
rinse  until  the  -vvater  looks  clear.  Put  it  back  into 
the  clean  kettle,  -with  clean  water  enough  to  cover 
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it,  and  boU  it  slowly  until  quite  soft,  adding  hot 
water  when  necessary,  and  stirring  frequently. 
When  quite  soft  salt  it— a  large  table-spoonful  for 
six  quarts  of  soft  com.  To  be  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream,  or  sweetened  cream,  or  sugar,  or  butter. 


Some  HoTisehold   Conveniences. 

BY  L.   D.   SXCOK,   YATES  CO.,   ^^   Y.^ 

Wherever  wood  is  burned,  something  to  hold  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  neatness  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect the  floor  and  wall  where  the  wood  is  placed. 
In  former  volumes  we  have  given  designs  for  rus- 
tic and  other  wood-boxes,  suitable  for  a  sitting- 
room,  and  here  give  one  from  our  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Snook,  which,  though  intended  for 
the  kitchen,  with  a  little  care  in  finishing,  may  be 
made  to  serve  for  other  rooms.  This  box,  which  is 
shown  in  figure  1,  should  be  of  stufl  not  less  than 
i-inch  thich,  and  all  the  better  if  of  inch  boards. 
The  large  compartment,  for  holding  wood,  is  23 
inches  high,  14  in.  wide,  and  23  in.  long,  inside 
measurement.  The  side  portion,  B,  with  sloping 
lid,  is  10  inches  deep,  the  same  wide,  and  of  course 
as  long  as  the  other  portion.  Below  this  is  the 
drawer,  E,  shown  partly  open.  For  the  kitchen 
the  bos  may  be  painted,  to  conform  to  the  general 
woodwork,  but  for  other  rooms  a  pleasing  finish 
may  be  given  by  papering  the  exterior  with  wall- 
paper. Very  clever  imitations  of  oak,  walnut,  and 
other  woods,  are  now  made  in  wall-paper,  some  of 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  such  a  use  as  this. 
Of  course  the  large  division  is  for  wood,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  durabOty  of  the  box 
will  depend  much  upon  the  care  taken  by  the  per- 
son who  keeps  it  supplied.  If  the  wood  is  dumped 
by  the  armful  into  the  bos  with  a  crash,  it  wUl  last 
but  a  short  time.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  in  so  simple  an  operation  as  dropping  an  arm- 
ful of  wood.  The  drawer  may  be  used  for  kind- 
lings, and  the  compartment  above  as  a  receptacle 
for  dust-pan  and  brush,  stove-blacking,  etc.  ;  or 
these  may  go  below  and  the  kindlings  above. 
An  ImproTcd  Qailtinir  Frame. 

On  rare  occasions  a  quilting  frame  is  in  demand 
in  a  family,  but  when  not  in  use  it  is  very  much  in 
the  way,  especially  if  people  are  so  short-sighted 
as  to  build  a  country  house  without  a  garret.  The 
old  style  of  quilting  frame,  in  which  the  sides  and 
ends  are  tied  together,  or  insecurely  held  by  pins, 
and  the  whole  set  upon  the  backs  of  four  chairs^  is 
still  in  use.  It  is  a  bungling  aflfair,  with  nothing 
but  cheapness  to  recommend  it.  The  frame  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Snook,  aod  represented  in  figures  3 
and  3,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  common 


Fig.  2. — GAME   WITH    SWINGING   STRIKER. 


one,  especially  as  it  can  "  stand  alone,"  it  being 
provided  with  legs  of  its  own.  Figure  2  shows  the 
frame  as  set  up  ;  the  side  pieces,  If,  31,  are  20  ft. 
long,  2t  in.  wide,  and  I  inch  thick  ;  several  slots, 
an  inch  wide,  and  30  in.  long,  are  cut  In  these,  as 


seen  in  the  engraving.  The  end  pieces,  B,  B,  are 
about  8  feet  long,  the  other  dimensions  being  the 
same  as  for  the  sides.  The  legs,  P,  F,  are  3  ft.  i  or 
6  in.  long,  of  square  2-inch  stufE,  and  are  worked 
down  to  one  inch  square  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
top  of  each  leg  is  firmly  driven  or  screwed  a  half- 
inch  iron  bolt,  which  projects  three  inches,  and  up- 
on the  upper  half  of  which  is  a  thread,  upon  which 
a  winged  nut,  i,  easUy  turns.  Figure  S  gives  one 
comer  of  the  frame,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  are  held  together  by  the  screw  and  winged 
nut ;  the  slots  in  the  side  and  end  pieces  allow  the 
frame  to  be  quickly  adjusted  to  a  small  or  large 
quilt.  Strips  of  list,  or  thick  woolen  cloth,  are 
tacked  upon  the  inner  edges  of  the  frame,  to  which 
the  edges  of  the  quilt  are  attached  by  basting,  or, 
if  preferred,  smaU  screw-eyes  maybe  inserted  every 
five  inches,  to  which  the  edge  of  the  quUt  may  be 
fastened  by  a  few  stitches. 

SDTS  4  inmiS'  iBDILirMilSo 

Indoor  frames  of  ?£2ii-1>les. 

BT  L.  D,   S2sOOK,   TATES  CO.,   ^^   T. 

[Girls  do  not  often  play  at  out-door  games  of  marbles, 
but  here  are  some  games  at  which  girls  as  well  as  boys 
may  play.  These  are  given  by  our  frieud^Ir. 
Snook,  who  invents  so  many  useful  thin^^s 
for  older  people,  but  does  not  forget  the 
young  folks. — Ed.] 

A  Makbu:-Boakd  "vtith  SIallet  Stktkek. 
— This  board  (fig.  1)  is  made  ofpiue  or  other 
light  wood,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  thirty 
inches  long,  and  about  fifteen  inches  wide, 
with  strips  one-quarter  inch  thick,  nailed 
around  the  edge,  to  project  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the   surface  of  the  board.    Near  the 
center  of  the  board  is  placed  one  end  of  the 
guard-strip,  jB,  which  is  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  one  inch  wide,  and  sis  iiiches 
long,  nailed  or  glued  at  the  angle  shown  iu 
the  engraving.    With  a  compass  strike  sis 
circles,  each  six  inches  in  diameter,  marking 
them  with  a  pencil,  or  paint,  and  number 
from  10  to  100,  in  the  manner  shown  at  figure 
1.    The  game  is  to  place  the  marble  or  small 
ball  at  J.,  and  with  a  little  mallet  strike  it  a 
light  blow,  so  that  it  will  take  a  course  simi- 
lar to  the  dotted  lines.    Each  player  is  allow- 
ed five  shots,  or  the  use  of  five  marbles.    A 
marble  stopping  within  a  circle,  is  counted 
the  number  of  the  circle,  but  if  it  rests  upon 
the  line,  or  outside  of  a  circle,  the    stroke 
is  lost,  and  no  number  counted.    It  will  require  con- 
siderable skill  to  strike  the  marble  just  hard  enough  to 
stop  within  the  circle  numbered  SO  or  100,  which  all  will 
play  for.    A  game  requiring  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  players  to  gain  the  highest  number,  is  shown  in  the 
PonTABLE  Marble-Board  with  Swikginq  Stkikkb.— 
In  this,  (fig.  2)  the  di- 
mensions of  the  board  7^ - 
are    as     in    fiirare     1. 
■Within    five    inches  of 
one  end  there  is  placed 
an  arch  of  wood  or  wire, 
one  foot   in  higlit.  and 
should  be  so  nri-angt-d 
as   to    be    readily    re- 
moved, or    fold    down 
upon  the    board  when 
not    in  use.    A  leaden 
ball  half-inch  in  diame- 
ter, is  suspended  by  a 
string  from  the  top   of 
the    arch  ;     the    lower 
part  of  the  ball  should 
just     miss    the     board 
when  swinginjr.  Circles 
and  a  triangle  arc  drawn 
upon     the    board    and 
Dunibcred  as  in  figure 
2.      A    common  -  sized 
marble    is    placed  one 
inch  toward  the  center 
from    the     ball.      The 
jrame  is  played  by  tak- 
ing the  swuiginff  ball  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  it  ont  ovrr  the  end  of  the  board, 
and,  when  the  proper  position  is  thoneht  to  he  reached, 
to  let  it  swing  inward:  it  will  he  quite  likely  to  strike 
the  niarble,  and  that  will  come  at  rest  perhaps  near  the 
opposite  end  of  the  board.     Five  strokes  arc  allowed 
each  player;  a  stroke  is  the  firsi  swiuging  movement  of 


the  ball  after  leaving  the  hand,  and  two  strokes  in  suc- 
cession missing  the  marble,  is  called  on^stroke,  and  is  to 
be  so  counted,  also  should  the  marble  be  moved  just  to 
or  a  little  beyond  tlie  dotted  lines,  E,  it  is  counted  as  a 
stroke.  The  point  is  to  so  strike  the  marble  that  it  will 
stop  within  one  of  the  circles  or  triangles,  of  course  the 
player  having  the  greatest  number  of  connis  wins  the 
game.  A  game  much  simpler,  yet  requiring  skill  to  win 
repeatedly,  we  call  the 

Set  Marble  Gajie,  in  which  all  the  marbles  are  placed 
in  position  before  a  stroke  is  made.  The  board  is  of  the 
same  size  as  in  the  other  games,  only  the  strip  is  left  off 
at  one  end.  Three  inches  from  the  end,  and  at  equal 
distances  apart,  are  placed  fonr  marbles;  two  inchea 
from  this  row,  and  equally  distant  from  one  another,  is 
placed  another  row,  containing  five  marbles ;  five  inches 
from  the  open  end  is  placed  a  row  containing  four  mar- 
bles. After  measuring  ofi'  the  distances  here  given,  a 
small  indentation  is  made  at  each  point,  which  is  easily 
done  by  striking  a  marble  or  bullet  with  a  hammer  at  the 
point  desired,  and  should  be  iust  deep  enough  to  keep 
the  marble  from  rolling  about.  With  the  mallet  each 
player  strikes  in  succession  the  four  marbles  near  the 
open  end  of  the  board,  which,  when  rolling,  should  dis- 
place as  many  as  possible  at  the  opposite  end ;  after  the 
four  marbles  have  been  knocked  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hoard,  the  vacant  numbered  places  are  counted  up,  if 
all  are  vacant,  a  count  of  100  will  be  made,  but  there  will 
usually  be  less,  unless  the  players  are  skillful.  Afier  one 
has  taken  his  four  shots,  the  marbles  are  set  for  the  nest, 
Thtjse  games  m;iy  bt;  played  by  iwo  or  several  persons  ; 


Fjo:.  1.  — G-iME  OF  MARBLES  WITH  MAT.T.ET. 


each  playing  in  turn,  which  may  be  decided  by  drawing 
lots,  or  by  agreement  among  themselves. 


The    Doctor"!*    Correspondence. 

As  usual,  I  hare  a  budget  of  letters  asking  questions. 


Fig.  8. — SET  GAME  OF  MARBLES. 


andasnsnal.  T  fear  that  I  shall  disappoint  some  of  my 
young  friends,  who  ^ri^  eagerly  look  for  answers,  and 
not  find  th-m.  A  bright  boy  org'rl  will  in  a  few  minutes 
ask  more  questions  than  the  wisest  man  can  answer  in  a 
long  while.  Indeed,  a  great  many  of  the  questions  that 
come  to  me  are  unanswerable.    Every  year  people  are 
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findiDg  ont  more  and  more  about  the  world  we  live  in, 
but  the  most  learned  is  soon  brought  to  a  point  where  he 

must  say  "I  do  not  know." Master  F.  J.  P.,  Ionia  Co., 

Mich.,  profits  by  what  he  reads,  for  having  an  insect  to 
send,  he  made  a  very  clever  case  by  boring  a  block  of 
wood  as  I  directed  some  time  ago.  Bat  my  young  friend 
should  not  nse  tacks  to  fasten  in  the  plug.  I  wonder 
that  the  post-office  people  did  not  see  them  and  charge  me 
letter  postage.  Sach  things  when  sent  by  mail  must  be 
tied  only,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  opened 
readily.    The  case  contained 

THE  POTATO  OK  TOMATO  WORM 

in  the  pupa  state  ;  this  was  found  in  a  manure  heap,  but 
they  are  generally  in  the  ground.  Most  of  you,  I  think, 
know  the  fat  green  ''worm"  or  caterpillar,  that  makes 
such  work  with  the  tomato  and  potato  vines ;  it  is  as 
large  as  a  small  boy's  finger,  and  has  a  horn  at  its  tail, 
which  some  people  think  is  a  sting  ;  it  neither  stings 
nor  bites,  and  is  harmless  to  everything  but  the  plants — 
but  how  it  does  eat  themi  Wlienthia  caterpillar  has  made 
its  growth,  it  goes  into  the  ground,  throws  off  its  skin, 
and  appears  something  like  a  curious  little  brown  jug 
with  a  handle.  Next  season  the  fellow  wakes  up,  bursts 
its  brown  shell,  and  comes  ont  a  large  cinick-flying  moth, 
which  yon  sometimes  see  at  dusk  about  the  flowers, 
where  it  hovers,  and  runs  its  long  tongue  into  them  in 
search  of  honey.  The  part  which  makes  the  haadle  to 
the  jug-like  pupa,  is  the  case  that  holds  the  long  tongue. 
The  scientific  name  of  the  insect  is  Sphinx  guingiiema- 

eulata,  the  Five-spotted  Sphinx Another  boy,    in 

Iowa,  wishes  some  simple  way  to  make 

BIACK  OE  VIOLET  INK. 

Violet  ink  I  know  nothing  about  making,  and  less 
about  using.  I  think  it  should  never  be  used ;  indeed, 
people  as  a  matter  of  safety  should  let  these  fancy  inks 
alone.  Good  black  ink  we  know  will  last  for  centuries, 
and  if  it  fades  can  be  restored  again.  Unless  you  use 
a  great  deal  of  ink,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  it,  than  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  making  it,  but  as  it  is  well  enough 
t©  know  how,  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  ways.  The  best 
ink  is  made  of  galls  and  copperas,  (Sulphate  of  Iron), 
water,  and  a  little  gum  is  used  to  keep  the  ink  from 
spreading;  these  are  all  that  any  ink  need  contain.  There 
are  different  ways  of  putting  these  together  ;  as  you  ask 
for  the  simplest,  I  give  it.  Into  an  ordinary  quart  bottle 
put  a  pint  of  rain-water  and  two  ounces  of  broken  galls, 
not  powdered,  but  broken  up  as  fine  as  wheat  grains  ; 
you  can  break  them  by  putting  them  into  a  piece  of 
strong  cloth,  and  pounding  them  with  a  mallet.  Let  the 
galls  and  water  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  week  or  more, 
shaking  every  day,  or  as  often  as  convenient.  Then  add 
half-an-ounce  of  gum  arable,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  copperas,  and  shake  occasionally  for  three 
or  four  days  or  more.  The  ink  wiU  then  be  ready 
for  use,  and  may  be  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  or  left  on 
them,  as  you  choose,  but  if  left,  you  must  take  care  in 
pouring  off  the  ink  when  wanted,  not  to  stir  up  the  dregs. 
This  ink  will  be  pale  when  first  written  with,  but  will 
grow  jet  black  in  time.  Should  it  not  flow  readily  from 
the  pen,  add  a  little  sugar,  not  more  than  a  Quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  the  pint,  A  few  bruised  cloves  will  help  to  pre- 
vent mold,  but  nothing  except  keeping  it  stopped,  wiU 
prevent  this,  or  any  other  ink,  from  drying  up  and  be- 
coming thick  in  the  inkstand. 

PUMPKIN-SEED  MATS. 

A  question  comes  to  me,  which  should  go  to  Aunt  Sue, 
but  as  there  is  not  time  to  send  it  to  her  and  get  a  reply,and 
as  the  seeds  are  likely  to  be  more  plenty  this  month,  than 
later,  I  take  the  liberty  of  answering  it  myself,  though  out 
of  my  line.  The  Doctok].  Tes,  Alice  B.,  I  have  "heard 
ef  pumpkin-seed  mats,"  and  what  is  more,  of  "melon- 
Beed  bags."  When  I  was  a  youngster  the  girls  and  voung 
women  carried  a  relicule,  and  the  old  women  carried  a  ba^; 
they  were  both  the  same  thing',  but  it  was  thought  more 
genteel  to  say  reticule.  These  bags  were  of  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  materials,  and  answered  the  place  of  pockets. 
No  doubt  yonr  fathers  and  mothers  can  recollect  what  a 
wonderful  thing  their  grandmother's  bag  was,  and  the 
many  nice  things  that  came  out  of  it.  The  bags  of  the 
older  persons  were  strong  and  large ;  those  of  the  young 
girls  were  small,  and  of  some  fancy  material,  often  of 
beads  of  various  colors,  worked  into  pretty  figures.  At 
one  time  melon-seed  bags  were  in  fashion  ;  these  were 
made  of  the  seeds  of  the  musk-melon,  and  black,  cut- 
glass  beads  of  various  sizes  ;  these  were  strung  on  strong 
Bilk,  to  make  an  open-work  net,  and  this  was  lined  with 
Bilk.  These  bags  were  very  pretty,  and  no  one  would 
guess  at  the  material  without  first  examining  it  closely. 
But  about  the  pumpkin-seed  mat.  The  seeds— those  of 
Bquash  will  answer  quite  as  well— are  to  be  dried,  then 
all  the  poor  and  small  ones  picked  out,  so  as  to  have 
them  alike  in  size  ;  if  the  thin  film  or  skin  of  the  seeds 
has  not  fallen  off  in  drying,  it  should  be  rubbed  off,  to 
leave  a  clear  white  surface.  Ton  will  need  some  very 
strong  linen  thread  and  a  needle.  Begin  by  stringing  18 
seeds,  passing  the  needle  and  thread  through  their  small 
ends,  and  tie  the  thread  securely ;  this  will  give  you  a 


rosette  of  seeds,  standing  on  their  edges.  Now  between 
each  two  of  these  seeds  put  two  other  seeds,  the  thread 
passing  through  the  large  ends  of  the  seeds  of  the 
first  row,  and  through  the  small  ends  of  those  in  the 
second  row.  The  diagram  will  show  how  this  is  done. 
For  the  third  row,  put  three  seeds  in  the  spaces  between 
the  pairs  of  the  second  row,  and  so  continue,  using  four 
seeds  for  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  mat  is  large 


Fig.  1. — PUMPKES-SEED  MAT. 

enough.  If  intended  for  a  toilet  table,  the  mat  may  be 
finished  with  a  fringe  at  the  edge,  and  a  bow  in  the  cen- 
ter, of  any  desired  color.  If  to  be  used  for  a  tea-pot,  then 
it  is  better  if  left  plain,  except  a  bow  in  the  middle.  If 
strong  thread  is  used,  and  the  knots  at  each  row  carefully 
made,  the  mat  will  be  much  more  serviceable  than  one 
would  suppose. 


Aunt    Sue's    Puzzle-Box. 

GEOGRAPHICAI,  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  26  letters : 

My  1, 11, 19,  0,  is  a  citj-  in  Italy. 

My  3,  19,  9, 1'2,  2,  23,  24,  is  a  city  in  Persia. 

My  18,  26, 19, 10,  22,  3,  8,  21,  7,  is  a  city  in  Tennessee. 

My  4,  20, 18,  24,  is  a  city  in  Massachusetts. 

My  22,  23,  16, 17, 14,  26,  is  a  city  in  Austria. 

My  24,  23, 15,  8,  7, 19,  is  a  city  in  Italy. 

My  6,  12, 17,  2-3, 13,  21,  8, 16,  is  a  city  in  Kentucky. 

My  whole  is  a  city,  and  where  situated.  E.  W. 

METAGKAM. 

Entire,  I'm  often  seen  on  people's  faces. 
Adding  no  charm  to  any  of  their  graces  ; 
Beheaded,  by  a  certain  class  I'm  worn. 
More  to  protect  or  hide  than  to  adorn. 
Behead  again  and  you  will  see  a  bird 
(Its  song  Is  not  the  sweetest  ever  heard !) 
Restore  my  heads ;  curtail  (one  letter  shorter). 
Ton  then  will  see  what  floats  upon  the  water. 
Behead  me  now  and  quickly  you  wiU  find 
An  animal,  most  useful  to  mankind. 
Curtail  me  once  again,  and  you  will  see 
Something  that  might  be  "  short  for"  you  anfl  me. 

D.  M.  W. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  one  quarter  of  a  pear,  half  of  a  quince,  half  of  a 
pear,  half  of  a  plum,  and  another  quarter  of  a  pear,  and 
make  a  delicious  fruit.  Sat.t.tb. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  take  but  not  in  bring. 
My  next  is  in  knight  but  not  in  king. 
My  third  is  in  eat  but  not  in  drink. 
My  fourth  is  in  judge  but  not  in  think, 
My  fifth  is  in  snow  but  not  ^n  hail. 
My  sixth  is  in  picket  but  not  in  rail, 
My  seventh  is  in  hut  but  not  in  shed. 
My  eighth  is  in  cot  but  not  in  bed. 
My  ninth  is  in  dark  but  not. in  light. 
My  tenth  is  in  strength  but  not  in  might. 
My  eleventh  is  in  cent  but  not  in  dime, 
My  twelfth  is  in  mortar  but  not  in  lime, 
My  thirteenth  is  in  ale  but  not  in  tea. 
My  fourteenth  is  in  lake  but  not  in  sea, 
Mywhole,  in  these  pages,  you  oftentimes  find, 
Tis  improving  and  pleasant  and  just  to  my  mind. 

Stdnoea. 
blask  decapitations. 
(Fill  the  first  blank  in  each  sentence  with  the  word 
which  is  to  be  beheaded  for  the  second  blank.) 

1.  1 him  and  asked  what him. 

2.  In  the  night  I  heard  the  dog and  the 

hoot. 

3.  The  latter  took 

4.  Please 


-  as  soon  as  it  was  - 


carefully. 

5.  I  scarcely  dared  to the  - 

6.  Its was feet. 


-  paper. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  A  consonant.    2.  Large.    3.  The  end.    4.  A  division 
of  animals.    5.  To  tax.    6.  To  beg.    7.  A  consonant. 

Orion. 

SQUARE  word. 

1.  A  tree.     2.  A  gas.     3.  Northern.     4.  A  vowel,  and 
light  blows.    5.  A  Eussian  river.  Omon. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Saint  Peter's. 
CP.OSS  TToED.— Mabel. 

Pi.— A  millstone  and  the  human  heart 
Are  driven  ever  round. 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind, 
They  must  themselves  be  ground. 
Stncopatioxs.— 1.  Feather,  father.    2.  Cart,  cat.    8.  Coral, 
coal.    i.  Heart,  liart.    5.  Trowel,  towel. 


Diamond  Puzzlb. 

G 

P.  A  G 

r.  r  L  E  R 

GALILEO 

GELID 

RED 

O 


Sqxtaee  Kemaikdbbs. 
B— EAP. 
F— ABE 
F— P.ED 
Hidden  transposed  peuits. 
].  Fear.  2.  Grape.  3.  Quince. 
L  Berry.    5.  Peach, 
Chaeade.— Partridge. 


Puzzle.— DID.  (D  stands  for  500,  consequently  two  Ds 
equal  one  thousand.  Divide  the  two  Ds  by  one,  or  I,  and 
you  have  DID.) 


A  Citt.— J<ew  York. 

Concealed  Sqtjaee  Woed. 

Transpositions. 

C  0  Is-  C  H 

1.  Part,  trap. 

OMAHA 

2.  Scar,  cars. 

NAIAD 

3.  Tame,  meat. 

CHASE 

4.  Arm,  mar. 

HADES 

5.  Kap,  par. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  P.  T.  V.,  George,  J.  C. 
C.  John  Smith,  Bella,  Sid,  Kitty,  C.  F.  T.,  Patsle,  C.  J. 
D.,  Geo.  W.  W,  and  Erastus. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Aunt  Sue's  Cliats. 

Adele. — A  butterfly  is  a  rather  pretty  "shape  for  a 
pen-wiper."  Cut  two  pieces  of  black  cloth  the  shape  of 
figure  1,  but  about  twice  as  large.  Button-hole  one  piece 
around  the  edge  with  yellow  silk  or  worsted.  (This 
keeps  it  in  good  shape.)  Work  yellow  dots  all  round  the 
edge,  and  the  six  dots  in  the  center  of  the  lower  wings 


Fig.  1. — BTJTTEBFLT  PEU-WTPEE. 

blue.  Cnt  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  black  silk  (or  muslin)  a 
little  smaller  than  the  pattern,  to  put  between  the  pieces 
of  cloth.  Chain-stitch  the  lines  between  the  upper  and 
lower  wings  with  red.  Eoll  up  a  small  piece  of  black 
velvet  (black  cloth  will  do),  and  fasten  it  on  to  the  work- 
ed piece  by  red  worsted,  sewed  over  and  over.  Before 
sewing  the  body  into  place,  put  aU  the  pieces  together 
where  they  belong,  and  fasten  them  all  in  place  by  sew- 


Fig.  3. — ^PAKT    OF   SHADE. 

ing  on  the  body.  Sew  two'black  beads  on  the  head,  for 
eyes,  and  draw  a  piece  of  waxed  black  silk  through  the 
head  for  the  long  feelers  or  antennee. 

Alice  G.  S.— Tout  letter  reached  me  too  late  to  give 
you  any  hints  for  your  Christmas-tree.  By  "  many  scraps 
of  wool."  do  yon  mean  pieces  of  colored  worsted?  A 
good  way  to  nse  up  the  latter  is  to  knit  reins  for  little 
boys  to  "play  horsie  " ;  these  are  always  acceptable,  and 
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a  few  toy  sleigh-bells  sewed  on  where  the  different  colors 
join,  make  them  very  attractive.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
suggest  for  '-the  pictures  of  fruit-cans,"  unless  they 
wonld  do  for  lamp-shades,  one  in  each  section,  like  figure 
3.  Or  for  shaving-cases,  figure  3.  Cut  two  pieces  of 
card-board  any  shape  yon  choose ;  paste  a  strip  of  gilt 
(or  other  ornamental)  paper  around  the  edge,  stick  your 
picttire  on  the  center,  cut  a  number  of  thin  papers  a 


Fig.  3. — A.  SHAVrSG-PAPEB  CASE. 

Kttle  smaller  than  the  case,  and  fasten  all  together  with  a 
fine  string.  Ornament  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  hang 
it  np  by  "Papa's"'  shaving-stand. 

AjvNie  BtTRNs.— Directions  for  making  a  toilet-set,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  articles  you  mention,  have  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  Amencan  Agi^iciUturut.  If  you  will 
torn  to  the  number  for  June  last,  you  will  find  them. 

W.  Parsons. — Much  obliged,  but  we  want  only  original 
contributions. 

Haert  B.  Crameb  sends  two  pnzzles  for  the  Amencan 
Agriculturid^  one  of  them  is — "Be  above  making  mis- 
chief in  a  family  between  man  and  wife,"  and  the  other 
is— "J.  Underbill,  Andover,  Mass."  The  lad  says  he  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  made  these  pnzzles  himself.  Now, 
as  I  happen  to  know  that  these  puzzles  are  over  twenty 
years  old,  Mr.  H.  B.  C.  must  be  older  than  he  thinks  he 
is,  if  he  made  them  himself. 

GuesiB.— I  presume  the  "word  which  rhymes  each 
time  you  behead  it,"  is  "Laboratory"  ;  e,  g.^  laboratory, 
aboratory,  boratory,  oratory;  ratory,  atory;  tory,  ory; 
ry,  y.  If  any  of  you  know  of  any  other  word  which 
will  do  the  same,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


IIo\r  Things    are    Done    in    Otiier 
Conntries.— Flour  from  tlie  Orain. 

Last  month  we  described  the  old  and  slow  ways  of 
thrashing,  by  trampling  out  the  grain  by  means  of  horses 
and  other  animals,  and  compared  this  with  otir  quick 
way  of  doing  the  same  work  by  machinery.  We  also 
told  you  that  in  some  countries  the  people  do  not  im- 
prove at  all  in  their  ways  of  doing  work,  but  carry  on 
their  farming  eractly  as  it  is  described  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Thrashing  is  the  first  step  towards  making  the  grain  into 
bread,  and  after  describing  this  we  had  not  room,  last 
month,  to  say  anything  about  the  next  step -grinding 
the  gmiu— which  we  propose  to  do  now.  As  you  may 
snppoae,  grain  that  has  been  trampled  out  on  an  earthen 
thrashing  floor  will  be  very  far  from  clean ;  it  is  mixed 
not  only  with  the  chaff",  but  also  much  fine  earth  from 
the  thrashing  place,  and  these  must  be  separated  before 
the  grain  is  ground.  In  our  thrashing  machines  a  blast 
of  wind  blows  away  all  such  stufi".  and  the  grain  comes 
oat  very  clean.  Then  almost  every  farmer  has  a  -'fan- 
ning-mill."  with  which,  if  the  grain  is  not  clean  enough. 
as  it  comes  from  the  thrashing  machine,  he  can  finish  it. 
It  is  also  used  for  grain,  beans,  etc..  that  are  thrashed 
with  a  flail.  In  the  fanning-mili.  the  grain  falls  upon 
sieves  of  different  sizes,  where  it  Is  shaken,  while  all  the 
while  a  large  fan-wheel  blows  a  strong  and  steady  stream 
of  air  over  it,  and  the  grain  comes  out  bright  and  clean  ; 
the  chaff  and  dust  are  blown  away,  the  sieves  remove  all 
the  small  and  poor  wheat  grains,  and  also  the  seeds  of 
weeds  that  are  often  mixed  with  it.    The  work  ie  done 


very  neatly  and  quickly,  and  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
leaves  the  mill  all  ready  to  be  ground. 

But  the  ancient  farmers  had  no  fanning-mills,  indeed 
they  were  not  known  anywhere  until  about.  100  years 
ago,  and  it  was  very  slow  work  for  them  to  clean  their 
grain,  as  it  is  to  those  people  who  have  learned  no  new 
ways  since  the  flood.  Last  month  we  told  you  that  the 
Mexicans  where  quite  as  much  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  all  such  matters,  as  are  the  people  of  Eastern 
countries  ;  we  do  not  mean  all  Mexicans,  but  those  who 
live  dway  in  the  parts  where  there  are  but  few  people, 
and  the  few  who  do  live  there  are  much  more  like  Indians 
than  like  Europeans,  and  if  yon  were  to  live  among 
them,  as  we  have,  you  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  farmers  managed  before  the  Christian  era. 
UTien  the  Mexican  has  trodden  out  his— or  her— wheat, 
(for  the  women  quite  as  often  do  it  as  the  men),  by  the 
use  of  horses,  oxen,  or  even  goats,  then  it  is  gathered  in 
a  heap,  and  a  windy  day  is  waited  for.  When  there  is  a 
good  breeze  blowing,  the  wheat  is  thrown,  by  means  of 
a  rude  wooden  scoop-shovel,  against  the  wind  ;  the  heavy 
grains  soon  fall,  while  the  light  chaft  and  dust,  are  blown 
to  a  distance.  It  looks  very  droll  to  see  them  throw  np 
the  wheat  as  if  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  they  man- 
age it  very  cleverly,  so  that  the  clean 
wheat  win  fall  in  a  pile,  and  not  he  scatter- 
ed, as  you  wotild  suppose,  far  and  wide. 
This  operation  is  called  winnowing,  and 
it  was  by  this  that  grain  was  cleaned  in 
very  old  times.  The  grain  being  cleaned, 
the  next  operation  before  we  can  get  a 
loaf  of  bread,  is  to  grind  it,  to  make  flour, 
coarse  or  fine.  In  the  grinding,  a  mill 
is  used,  but  before  we  notice  the  ancient 
mill  of  the  old  world,  let  ns  look  at  a  very 
ancient  one  of  the  new  world.  In  most  of 
their  farming  the  Mexicans  use  the  imple- 
ments now  common  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  which  are  just  like  those  of  very 
early  times,  but  in  their  mills,  or  grinding 
affairs,  they  borrow  from  another  class 
of  ancients.  In  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
there  are  ruins  of  very  old  buildings  and 
towns  ;  these  are  generally  mere  heaps 
of  rubbish,  but  some  have  the  walls  still 
standing  ;  when  these  were  built,  or  who 
built  them,  is  not  known  ;  the  Indians 
of  the  present  day  know  as  little  about 
them  as  we  do.  In  these  ruins,  among 
pieces  of  broken  pots  of  various  kinds,  are 
found  the  grinding  stones  formerly  used 
by  the  people  who  built  these  now  ruin- 
ed houses.  The  stones  are  shaped  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  1 ;  a  slanting  bench  of 
very  hard  stone,  with  a  sort  of  pestle  or  grinder.  A 
stone  of  this  kind  is  called  ameta/e,  (pronounced  in  three 
syllables),  and  is  a  very  important  article  in  Mexican 
housekeeping.  Those  found  in  the  ruins,  though  much 
worn,  show  much  better  work  than  those  made  at  pres- 
ent. The  way  in  which  the  metate  is  used  is  this :  the 
woman  kneels  at  the  higher  end,  and  putting  a  handful 
of  grain  on  the  stone,  takes  the  rubbing  stone  by 
both  hands,  and  bearing  hard  upon  it,  crushes  and  grinds 
the  grain  into  a  coarse  flour.  It  is  slow  work,  and  as  the 
Mexicans  are  not  a  provident  people,  but  live  "from 
hand  to  mouth,"  there  is  seldom  any  flour  on  hand,  but 
if  breakfast,  or  other  meal  is  to  be  prepared,  the  woman 
starts  with  the  grain,  and  has  to  make  the  flour  before 
any  bread  or  cakes  can  be  baked.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  use  of  the  metate  is  not  known  in  the  old  world,  bat 
it  ia  very  old  in  the  new.  The  earliest  mill  of  which  we 
have  any  accotint,  consists  of  the  twe  circular  stones ; 
the  lower  one  is  fixed,  while  the  upper  one  is  movable, 
and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  the  grain  is 
dropped,  and  an  upright  stick  placed  in  it  near  the  edge, 
serves  as  the  handle  by  which  it  is  turned  arotind.  The 
engraving,  fig.  2,  shows  this  mill,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it.  The  "two  women  grinding  at  a  mill,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  may  still  be  :?een  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  as  they  were  in  old,  old  times ;    indeed  among 


key  was  hitched.  A  donkey,  especially  a  Mexican  one, 
is  not  at  best  a  fast  animal,  and  when  hitched  to  such  a 
mill,  he  appears  to  try  how  slow  he  can  be,  and  yet  move. 
We  do  not  know  that  our  patience  was  ever  so  mnch 
tried,  as  in  getting  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  ground  with 
this  most  primitive  mill.  These  grinding  affairs,  the  me- 
tate, and  the  simple  mills,  leave  the  bran  mixed  with  the 
fiour.  This  is  in  part  separated,  in  Mexico  at  least,  by 
shaking  the  whole,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  in  a  sort  of 
sieve,  made  by  fastening  a  piece  of  skin  to  a  hoop;  this 
does  not  sift,  but  shaking  brings  the  bran  to  the  top,  and 
it  is  blown  off  by  the  breath;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  regular 
sieves  are  used.  If  you  would  see  how  much  better  and 
quicker  we  do  all  these  things,  you  shotild  ask  permission 
to  visit  the  nearest  flouring  mill,  where  water  or  steam- 
power  take  the  place  of  the  woman  at  the  metate  or  mill, 
and  where  the  stones  fly  round  with  a  buzz,  and  the  ground 
wheat,  when  it  comes  from  between  the  stones,  passes 
into  a  big  revolving  sieve  that  separates  the  fine  flour, 
the  middlings,  and  the  bran.  Indeed,  so  ingenious  are 
our  mechanics  in  helping  our  farmers,  that  we  have  mills 
which  are  fis  complete  in  themselves,  as  the  large  flour- 
ing mills  in  the  great  wheat-growing  states,  and  with 
which,  set  in  motion  by  his  horses,  the  fanner  can  tarn 


Fig.  1.— A  HEXICA17  MBTATE. 

the  country  people  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  almost  pre- 
cisely such  a  mill  may  be  seen  in  use.  Grinding  grain 
by  such  a  mill  is  very  slow  work.  In  Mexico  we  have 
eoen  just  such  a  mill,  only  several  times  larger,  and  in- 
stead of  an  upright  «tick  by  which  the  nppcr  stone  could 
be  turned  by  bund,  has  a  projecting  one,  to  which  a  don 
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out  the  finest  flour.  If  you  will  look  back  at  last  mouth^'a 
American  Agiicidiurist,  you  will  see  on  page  45G,  figure  1, 
a  mill  of  this  kind,  intended  for  farm  use.  We  do  not 
believe  in  boasting,  but  we  do  believe  in  appreciating 
the  good  things  we  have,  and  in  feeling  grateful  for  them. 
A  large  share  of  our  boys  and  girls  live  upon  larnis,  and 
it  is  only  right  that  they  should  know  how  much  better 
a  farm-life  is  in  this  country,  thau 'it  is  in  some  others. 
Let  them  compare  the  rude  metate.  and  the  almost  as 
rude  hand-mill  here  described,  with  the  very  complete 
and  compact  mill  in  last  month's  paper,  and  when  they 
know  that  in  everything  that  relates  to  farm  life,  and 
home  comforts,  the  farmer  in  this  country  is  as  much 
better  off,  than  those  in  the  historic  lauds  of  the  E;ist,  or 
in  our  neighboring  country  Mexico,  they  should  be  thank- 
ful that  their  lot  has  placed  them  where  life  is  easier, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  neccssarj*  articles— bread,  is  Dot 
earned  by  quite  so  much  "  sweat  of  the  brow," 


The   Doctor's    Talks  —  A    Look    at 

Lapland  and  tlie  I^apps. 

Some  of  you  will  wonder  why  the  Doctor  begins  the 
New  Tear  of  his  '*  Talks,"  with  a  subject  so  unlike  those 
he  usually  chooses.  One  reason  is— I  like— and  so  do  all 
of  you  I  think— variety,  and  as  in  answering  several  of 
my  correspondents  I  have  had  to  talk  about  "  bugs  and 
beasts,"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  kuow  about  the 
Lapps,  about  which  we  hear  so  little- even  less  than  we 
do  about  the  Icelandere.  Then  again.  I  usually  talk  on 
some  subject  that  I  know  something  about,  and  il  will 
be  a  change  to  take  one  about  which  I  kuow  almost 
nothing,  besides  in  this  case  I  shall  loaru  something,  as 
well  a-*  yourselves.—"  Yes,  and  take  it  all  out  of  a  book." 
some  bright  youngster  will  say.— Not  so  fast  my  boy,  I 
shall  give  you  now  and  original  matter,  though  it  will 
not  be  mine,  and  this  brings  mc  to  the  princijml  reason 
why  my  "Talk"  is  this  time  about  Lapland.  A  very 
good  friend  of  yours— that  is  be  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  of  course  must  be  of  its 
family  of  youngsters.  Mr.  Krohn.  who  lives  in  Norway, 
has  been  off  among  the  Lapps,  aud  he  sends  us  n  number 
of  excellent  photographs,  and  a  very  full  account  of  the 
cotintry  and  the  people.    I  hare  bad  engravings  made 
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from  two  of  the  photographs,  and  his  account,  which 
was  not  intended  to  be  printed  and  is  very  long,  I  shall 
use  to  malie  a  *'Talk,"  for  yon.— Well  now,  in  the  first 
place,  looK  for  Lapland  on  your  maps.  You,  of  course, 
find  it  in  Europe,  hut  not,  at  least  it  is  not  in  any  of  my 
maps,  put  down  as  a  regular  division,  but  Lap-land  or 
the  land  of  the  Lapps,  ex- 
tends across  the  northern- 
most parts  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia,  and  borders 
on  the  Arctic  sea.  It  is  said 
that  the  Lapps  once  had 
what  is  now  Norway  and 
Sweden,  but  that  they  have 
been  gradually  pushed  north 
by  more  powerful  nations, 
until  they  now  have  only  a 
narrow  territory,  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side  and 
high  mountains  with  per- 
petual snow  on  the  other. 
There  are  only  about  30,000 
of  them  altogether,  and  these 
are  scattered  in  tribes,  which 
have  but  little  to  do  with 
each  other,  and  according  to 
Mr.  K.,  they  speak  such  dif 
ferent  languages  that  those 
from  one  part  of  the  country 
can  not  understand  those 
from  another  part,  though 
they  all  call  themselves  one 
nation.  Though  professedly 
Christians,  they  are  very  su- 
perstitions, and  believe  in 
witches  and  spirits,  good  and 
evil.  As  a  rule  they  are  very 
small,  the  men  being  rarely 
over  five  and  often  under 
four  feet  high,  and  the  wom- 
en much  smaller;  they  have 
dark  skins,  very  black  and 
straight  hair,  very  little 
beard,  which  they  pull  out 

when  young,  and  dark,  deeply  set  eyes.  They  dress  in 
woolen  cloth  in  summer,  and  in  furs  in  winter,  and  are 
fond  of  gay  colors.  They  use  when  traveling  on  the 
snow  akind  of  skates,  called  "  skiders,"  which  are  made 
of  light  wood,  one  of  them  as  long  as  the  person  who 
wears  it,  and  the  other  a  foot  shorter ;  the  feet  are  fast- 
ened to  the  middle  of  these  by  thongs,  and  with  them 
he  can  skim  over  the  snow  so  fast  that  he  can  overtake 
the  swiftest  animal.  Per- 
haps if  asked  what  you  know 
about  the  Laplanders,  almost 
every  one  of  you  would  ans- 
wer— "Reindeer" — and  you 
■would  be  right,  for  this  is 
the  most  peculiar  thing 
about  them,  and  they  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who 
regularly  use  any  kind  of  a 
deer  as  a  domestic  animal. 
I  don't  intend  to  give  you  a 
full  history  of  the  Lapps,  or 
to  tell  you  all  that  Mr.  K. 
writes  about  them,  but  only 
about  the  points  shown  in 
the  pictures,  the  people,  their 
houses,  and  their  reindeer. 
As  to  the  people,  the  upper 
picture  shows  their  dress, 
and  with  what  I  have  already 
said  about  them,  you  will 
have  a  good  idea  of  how  they 
look.  The  men  show  much 
skill  in  carving  articles  from 
reindeer's  horns,  and  the 
women  in  weaving  ribbons 
and  other  finery  of  bright 
colors  to  wear.  Some  of  the 
Lapps  are  wandering  tribes, 
living  always  in  tents  and 
moving  from  place  to  place  ; 
others  buUd  huts  of  stones 
and  moss  (as  in  figure  1), 
"Which  they  live  in  in  ^vrnter, 
and  tiike  to  their  tents  only 
in  summer,  when  they  go 
from  the  mountains  down  to 
the  sea,  while  others  still, 

called  the  Fisher  Lapps,  live  near  the  water  all  the  year 
in  the  most  miserable  huts,  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
decaying  fish ;  these  are  regarded  as  the  lowest  of 
all  and  they  are  so  dirty  as  to  be  very  unpleasant 
people.  The  tents  are  made  like  those  of  some  of  our 
Western  Indians;  a  lot  of  poles  placed  together  to 
form  a  cone,  and  this  is  covered  in  summer  with  coarse 
cloth,  and  in  winter  with  skins ;  a  hearth  or  fire-place  of 


stones  is  made  iu  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  the  smoke 
goes  out  at  a  hole  in  the  top.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
skins,  and  in  this  place,  not  more  than  sis  feet  across, 
the  whole  family  sleep  at  night,  and  huddle  around  the 
fire  by  day.  All  their  furniture  consists  of  a  chest  for  the 
best  clothes,  a  few  bowls,  pots,  and  kettles.    Living  in 


Northern  States,  and  very  abundant  in  Lapland.  The 
deer  gives  its  owner  no  trouble  about  feeding  or  stabling ; 
it  digs  its  o^vn  food  from  under  the  snow,  and  all  the 
housing  it  gets  is  a  pen  at  night  to  keep  off  wolves ;  in 
summer  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  upon  green 
herbs.  Sometimes  the  deer  are  wild,  but  they  can  be 
made  very  tame  and  become 
fond  of  their  master.  The 
females  furnish  a  very  rich 
miik,  though  but  little  of  it, 
and  is  used  as  food  and  to 
make  butter  and  cheese.  The 
deer  is  used  for  riding  and  to 
draw  the  sledge,  and  as  a 
pack  animal ;  but  it  is  not 
much  used  for  riding,  as  it  is 
very  weak  in  the  back-bone, 
and  the  saddle  is  placed  on 
the  haunches.  The  Lapps, 
who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  rarely  stay  in  one  spot 
more  than  a  fortniirht :  by 
that  time  the  pasture  is  used 
up,  and  in  half  an  hotir  the 
tent  is  taken  down,  and  that, 
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this  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not  clean,  that  the 
smoke  causes  most  of  them  to  have  sore  eyes,  and  that 
there  are  a  great  many  blind  people  among  them.  Even 
the  wealthiest  live  in  a  manner  that  the  poorest  among 
us  would  think  most  miserable.  Their  wealth  consists 
almost  entirely  of  reindeer.  Though  the  most  useful,  the 
reindeer  is  probably  the  least  graceful  of  all  the  deer  fam- 
ily ;  you  can  see  by  those  in  the  lower  picture,  which  are 


Fig,  2, — REINDEEB.   ONE  PACKED  FOB  A  JOUBNET. 

photographic  portraits,  that  It  is  far  from  being  as 
handsome  as  our  American  deer.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  size  of  its  spreading  hoofs,  which  allow  it  to 
travel  over  the  snow.  The  boms  are  very  large,  and 
broad  at  the  top,  and  weigh  from  20  to  25  lbs.  Unlike 
other  deer,  the  females,  as  well  as  the  males,  have  horns. 
It  feeds  in  winter  entirely  upon  what  is  called  reindeer 
moss,  which  is  a  whitish  kind  of  lichen^  not  rare  in  our 


■with  all  the  household  goods, 
is  packed  on  the  backs  of 
the  deer,  and  the  family  start 
to  find  a  new  home.  The 
picture  shows  one  of  the  deer 
with  its  pack,  ready  to  start. 
But  it  is  in  the  sledge  or 
"  pnlka,"  as  they  call  it,  that 
the  deer  travels  best ;  this 
is  like  a  boat  with  a  round 
bottom,  and  it  carries  but 
one,  and  he  is  packed  in  with* 
furs  very  snngly.  The  deer 
has  a  collar  around  its  neck, 
from  which  the  traces  run 
dovm  between  its  legs,  and 
are  made  fast  to  the  sledge; 
reins  are  attached  to  the 
horns, and  small  bells  are  fast- 
ened to  the  collar,  as  the  deer  is  fond  of  their  sound. 
The  deer  will  draw  the  sledge  60  or  70  miles  a  day.  Per- 
haps you  think  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  go  ofl'in  this 
style,  bnt  it  is  really  hard  work,  and  not  without  danger. 
The  driver  has  all  he  can  attend  to ;  he  has  to  balance 
the  sledge  with  his  body— for  woe  to  him  if  he  should  up- 
set !  He  carries  a  stick  to  steer  by,  and  to  prevent  an 
overturn ;  there  are  no  roads,  and  trees  are  many ;  if  the 
sledge  should  strike  a  stump 
or  a  stone  while  at  full  speed, 
the  rider  wonld  suffer.  After 
all  I  think  that  I  prefer  our 
sleigh  with  a  horse.  Some 
rich  Lapps  have  as  many  as 
1,000  to  1,500  reindeer,  and 
300  are  considered  enough 
to  support  a  large  family; 
the  rich  owner  can  kill  his 
deer,  and  buy  with  the  sale 
of  the  skins  all  that  he 
wants.  The  meat  of  the 
deer  is  the  chief  food  of  the 
Lapps,  and  they  put  every 
part  of  the  body  to  some  use : 
the  tongue  and  marrow  are 
choice  parts ;  the  blood  is 
made  into  a  pudding;  the 
skin  is  made  into  clothing 
and  serves  for  tents  and  bed- 
ding; the  boms  and  bones 
are  worked  into  spoons, 
knife-handles,  and  other 
small  articles,  and  even  the 
hoofs  are  used  to  make  jelly 
and  glue.  Though  so  useful, 
the  reindeer  sometimes  gets 
furious;  then  the  ownermust 
look  out,  and  if  he  is  on  a 
Journey  he  hides  tinder  the 
overturned  sledge  until  the 
animal  gets  over  its  "tan- 
trums." There  are  some 
unpleasant  things  about  the 
Lapps,  but  they  have  two 
good  qualities  —  hospitality 
and  a  great  love  of  peace. 
Mr.  Krohn  states  that  the 
stranger  is  welcomed  to  the  poorest  Laplander's  hut  j 
the  common  salutation  being  ''Is  peace  in  the  land?" 
and  is  given  the  wannest  place  and  the  softest  skins ;  he 
adds :  "  peace  is  his  motto,  his  first  question  is  for  peace, 
and  his  good  bye  is,  *  may  peace  be  ^vith  you.'  "  '*  Who 
would  be  a  Laplander?"  you  will  say.  Tet  they  like 
their  life,  and  wish  for  no  other;  if  taken  from  home, 
they  pine  and  are  miserable  uutil  they  can  get  back. 
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Under  these  directions,  it  will  be  devoted  to  General  and  Religious  Literature,  Biographies 
and  Travels,  Criticisms  and  Art. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  best  "writers  for  the  press  are  employed  to  furnish  all  the  va- 
riety in  the  several  departments  which  tiieir  scope  and  importance  require  to  maize  them 
rich  and  instructive. 

The  Editorial  Department  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Magazine.  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  both  ex- 
perienced and  successful  as  an  editor,  entei-s  upon  his  duties  with  tlie  purpose  of  giving  liis 
whole  strength  to  the  work  before  him. 

Eacli  number  will  contain  one  or  more  articles  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings^  in  the 
best  style  of  this  art,  adding  beaaty  and  value  to  the  pages. 

The  twelve  numbei's  for  the  year  will  contain  1.15:2  pajecs  of  reading-matter,  which, 
published  in  book  form,  would  make  not  less  tban  lifteeii  volumes,  worth  $1.50  each,  and 
will  comprise  a  variety  that  Avjll  be  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  general  reader  than 
could  be  procured  in  books  for  many  times  the  yearly  price  of  the  magazine. 

We  earnestly  request  our  people  to  take  the  Kalionai  Hepository  for  1877— to  give  it  oiie 
year's  trial,  and  tliereby  determine  for  themselves  whether  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Christian  home. 

_^ 2j?a:'.2^ ^ 


ALL  METHODIST  PASTOES  AEE  AUTHORIZED  AGENTS. 

goldeiThours 


f]  A  First-class  Magazine 
jjj      for  Boys  and  Girls. 


1877 


H.  V.  OSBORNE.   \S, 

Managing  Editor.      ij< 


Each  number  contaius  forty -eight  octavo  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  beantiful 
frontispiece,  be.sides  numerous  illustrations. 

Its  contents  comiirise  sketches,  Travels,  Biography,  Science,  Natui-al  History,  Tales.  Inci- 
fleuts,  Charades,  Puzzles,  Enigmas,  etc.,  etc.    Just  what  the  young  readers  want  and  need. 

CAREFUL  PARENTS  can  feel  entirely  safe  in  putting  the  GOLDEN  HOURS  in  tlie 
family.  It  is  free  from  every  objectionable  featui-e  in  illustrations  and  reading-matter,  and 
adapted  to  a  place  in  tlie  Cliristian  and  moral  household.  • 

A  VOLUME  OF  576  PAGES  is  furnished  in  the  twelve  numbers  for  the  year,  which, 
bound  up,  allords,  at  a  small  expense,  an  amount  of  reading-matter  that  would  cost  nve 
times  the  subscription-price. 

-  ^^ iiirx^Si :_ 

ONLY  $1.60  A  YEAR,  POST-PAID. 


5^.31  >r-- 


HITCHCOCK  &  WALDEN, 

Cinciimati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 


NELSON  &  PHILLIPS, 

New  York. 


VALUABLE    ^V^ORKS    on 

BIRDS  and  INSECTS. 
Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 

Bv  ttio  lati^  Tn  ■.riTirrs'Wv.  Harris.  M.D..  octavo.  r.4n  pp.. 
cnlartrcd  atid  Improved  wltlt  additions  from  the  author's 
manu.srrlpts  anil  orttriiial  notes.  IllnfJtrati'.l  bv  eu(n"iivlnffs 
drawn  from  nature,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof  Ag.vssiz. 
Edit  d  hyriiuiT.Ks  I,.  Flint.  Secrcturj- of  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  .Vtrriculfnre. 

The  work  Is  fully  Illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  seven- 
trmlyht  flue  wood  ruts,  andelffht  heantlfel  sleel  plates, full- 
pajre  8lze,  rontnlntnz  nlnetv-tlve  ft^nres.  It  la  bellpveri  that 
very  (n"eat  selentltle  aeenr.iev  ttas  thus  b''"n  seenred  In  the 
llluBtmtlons.  Published  In'  two  beautiful  edltlnn-;;  one 
plain,  with  steel  enRTavlncn».  extra  rloth.  prtee.  post  paid, 
?4.00;  the  other  tn  extra  rloth.  beveled  boards,  reil  ed(fes, 
enpTavini;:s  colored  with  preat  accuraev.  price,  post-paid, 
fe..'*. 

Half  Hours  with  Insects, 

A  Popular  Aeeount  of  their  Habttji.  ^fodPB  of  Life,  *r.  ; 
which  ari- beneflrlal  and  which  are  Injurious  to  veeetatlon. 
Itv  A.  S.  Papk  \rp.  .Tr..  of  the  lVab"dv  .Vcadeun-  of  Pelenee. 
The  aubleots  treated  are:  Insects  of  the  Harden;  llelatlnua 
of  Inseeta  to  Man  :  Insects  of  the  Plant  House:  EdlMe  In- 
sects; Insects  of  the  Pond  and  Stream  ;  the  Population  of 
an  Appl.'  Tree  ;  Insi'CIs  .'f  the  Field  ;  Insi'Cts  of  the  Forest ; 
Insects  as  Mimics:  lusects  as  Architects :  Soctil  Life  of 
Insects  and  Mental  Powerrt  of  Insects.  The  volume  con- 
tains colored  plute,  260  wood-cut  lllnat rations,  and  SIB  psce«. 


bound  In  one  volume.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth.    Price,  post-paid, 

Our   Common    Insects, 

A  Popvilar  .\ccount  of  the  more  common  Inserts  of  our 
Coumrv.  cmbraclUK  Ch  .pters  on  Bees  and  their  Parasites, 
Moths  'i'lles.  Mosqultos.  Itcetlrs.  &c  ;  while  a  (aleudar  will 
tlvc  a  cencral  account  of  the  more  common  injurious  and 
nencllclal  Insects,  and  their  Time  of  Appearance,  Habits, 
etc.  MO  pp.  PTofuBcly  lllnsimtcd.  1  vol..  12roo.,  cloth. 
Price,  post-paid,  f2  W. 

Field  Ornithology. 

\  Manual  of  Instruction  on  CollectlnE.  rrcparlne,  and 
T.;  i.ioi%  li'V, ;  Tir  Flliott  CorKs.  wth  which  Is  Is- 
l;r;fa"?h?ek  List  ofVoHh' American  Birds.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth.    Price,  post-paid.  ^'..V. 

Key  to  North   American    Birds. 

Bv  Elt.iott  CnrKS.  M.D.  ass  Imperial  oct.avo  pa^-es. 
Illustrated  bv  r.  Steel  Plates  and  2SS  Wood  Cuts.  A  Manual 
or  Te^-H ook  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  ;  conlaminK  a 
Synopsia  of  Living  and^Foasll  Birds,  »""  I'""'!'.''""' V' 
everv  JTorlh  American  Species  known  to  thU  Time.  1  vol., 
royal  Svo.,  cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  fl.tw. 

Either  of  the  above  books  B«nt  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
prlco  bj' 

OR.\NGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

!)45  BBOAPW.4T,  >'ew  Tcbk 
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[Jautjaby, 


Four  Grand  Prize  Medals  Awarded  our  Exhibit  at 

the  Centennial. 

Rare     and     Beautiful     Flowers     and     Choice     Vegetables 

CAN    ALWAYS    BE    OBTAINED    BT    SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Importers,  Growers,  aad  Dealers  in 

Grarden,       JPield,      a.iicl       Flo-vrei-       Seeds,       Small       Friiits, 
Agricultural   and    Horticultural    Implements, 

Fertilizers,    and    Other    Requisites    for   the    Farm   and    Garden, 

THE  FOLLOWING  CATALOGUKS  AKE  ANNtJALLT  PUBLISHED,  AND  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  PEICE  AFFIXED.  -EEGULAR  CUSTOMERS  SUPPLIED  GRATIS. 

Bliss's  Illnstrated  Seed  Cata^ogrne  and  Amateur's  Guide  to  tbe  Flo^vcr  and  Kitchen  Garden.— 

200  pages,  including  several  hundred  flnely-executed  engravings,  and  a  beautifully-colored  lithograph,    35  cents. 
An  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  {§1, 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Garden"r's  Almanac  and  Abridged  Catalogue.— 128  pages.  Embraces  a  montbly 
calendar  of  operations,  and  a  price  list  of  all  the  leading  Gardeu,  JPield,  and  Plower  seeds,  profusely  illustrated, 
witli  brief  directions  for  their  culture.    10  cents. 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Potato  Cataloftue  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  introduced, 
with  many  other  desirable  sorts ,  .beautifully  illustrated ;  also  most  useful  information  upon  the  cultivation  of  tills  valuable 
esculent.    10  cents.    Address 

B.    HZ.    BLISS    &    SOISS, 

34  BARCLAY  ST. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  5713. 


NEW  YORK. 


1877       DREER'S    GARDEN    CALENDER,        1877 

Contains  riescriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
(.liMss  Seeds.  PlaniB,  Bulbs,  Novelties,  iinrl  everv  GARDEN 
RKQUISITl!].  BeantiluUy  illustrated.  160  pages.  Send  two 
3  ct.  st;inipe  for  postaf^e. 

HENUy  A.  DUEER,  7U  Chestnut  St..  Pliiladelpbla. 

PURE  GABDENeLOfER  SEEDS 

WUITE    TO 


I  1IJ.I 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

For  their  new  priced  CAT.AIiOGUB  OP  VEGETA- 
B1.E  AIVD  AGRICULTURAL.  SEEDS.  Also  for 
their  (wlilch  is  distinct  from  the  above)  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATAtiOGUB  OP  Pl,OAVBR  SKEDS,  contain- 
ing some  of  the  most  Valuable  Novelties  introduced 
for  many  years. 


1877    Seed  Catalogue,     1877 


mailed  fi-ee  to  all  applicants.  Correspoudeni.«.  wiiose  names 
are  on  our  books,  need  not  write  for  it.  ^Vt;  offer  for  1877  a 
ii"i^„^dl2i;;';i''"i'i^''i.'£."„"f  YEGBTABLE,  PrELD  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  all  strictly 

FRESH    AND    RELIABLE. 

OUR    VEGETABLE    SEED    LIST  em'  .:,er.B  the 

most  desirable  varieties.  Our  FLOWER  SEEDS  .are 
all  imiiorted  by  us  from  the  most  cc'cbnitel  Treir  h  irroiv- 
ers.  FIELD  and  Grass  Seeds  -  6  Sample  Packets 
mailed  ti-i'p  tor  two  Re  =tamps.  v.«.t.*o 

Chester  County  Mammoth  SeedCorn  a  snecinUv. 
We  solicit  the  orders  of  anialeurs,  cardeiiers,  and  farmers, 
desiring  seedsof  superior  excellsneo  iit  fair  piieec  Senfl  for 
a  eat-'locne.  Oit-  entaloj^tie  r.l^o  '■mbi-ip..^  elioiee  lislsol' 
TREES,  PLANTS,  and  FLOWERS. 

BEN§ON  &  BURPEE, 
Seed  Warehouse.  333  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  100  DAYS  TOMATO, 

Introduced  by  the  advertiser  last  year,  sold  to  every  State 
in  tbe  TTnion,  tested  by  thousands,  and  proved  to  be  by  far 
The  Earliest  Tomato. 

The  Most  Prolific, 

The  Most  Valuable  to  Gardeners. 

Prioejer  na"K-ef,  -J"  r-ents-,  sis  for  $1.00. 

My  Low  Price-list  of  (Irst-class  Farm,  Vei-etable.and 

Flower  beeds  containing  cut.  deseription,  testimonials,  and 

culture  of  tbis  Tomato,  will   be    sent  with   every  order 

Specialties— WIMi  Prov.  Oaio.  ©»»■■.,„.  ir,7v,  ,f.V   ^ 

J.    A.    FOOTE,  Seedsman. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

EUROPEAIV    liARCH. 

K„'7S'"  15f P'gr'^en  Tree  Seerllln-rs.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  Stoelcs  In  the  TI.  S.  Bar!,/  orders  for  Tree  Seeds  will 
have  best  attention.    Correspondence  solicited 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.Trancls,  Mllwantee  Co.,  Wis. 


larlet  Mmn 

AND 

FLORISTS, 

Can    obtain    onr    Monthly 
WHOLESALE  LISTS 

FREE      ON      A  PPLICATION. 
Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  Hew  York. 


home:    &R01¥]V    SE£B@. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  iDvite  attention  to  their  very  large 
and  varied  assoitnient  of  tlip  best  Home  grown  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds ;  enibracins  Ibe  very  best  strains 
Jor  Farmers,  [Market  Gardeners,  Kamiiy  Garden)?.  Amateurs, 
and  Florists;  also  all  novelties  ot  merit  introduced  the  past 
year.  All  who  wish  fortirstrclassseeds  at  reasonable  prices, 
!>re  inviied  to  send  for  cataloKues.  which  will  be  ready  in 
January,  and  sent  free  to  custuniers  and  all  who  apply. 
Seeds  eent  tiy  mail  or  express  to  all  pans  of  the  country. 
HOVKY  &  CO.,  =S6  North  market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


li 


RY&COV 


\\ 


''Will  be 
tiled  to 
fl  1 1  a  p  pli- 
;antB  on  re- 
,iptcf25ct8. 
J 18  one  of  the 
largest  CATALOGUES 
published ;  contains 
ahout  250  pages,  over 
600flno  engravlnpTB, 2  cle- 
an t  colored  plates,  and 
'3  full  do6crir;^onB,  prices 
and   directions    for  planting 
over  1200  varieti'-s  of  Vcg-ctable 
d  Flower  Seeds,  Ecdding-Flanis, 

IPS,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to 

Farmer,  Gardener  &  Florist.  Address, 

D.  M.  FESEYfe  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Our  Abridged  Priced  Catalopie  FREE  to  all  Applicants. 


F 


Oil  SHEDS  AND  BULBS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FLOWERS,  address 

.T.  B,  HICKMAN,  South  S;in  .Tuan,  Cal. 


ROSES 

SEEDS 

IPLANTS 


Eifrbt  henntirul  evrr-hloom-l 
inir    Monthly  Roses,   pot- 1 
Trawn,  sent  pafclv    by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  nf  $i 

'i"wnnty-fiveTnrietie-t  choice  I 
FIoiT^er   Seeds  sent,  post-f 

paifl,  (or  $1. 

Special  Pripo  T-ist  of  Ve'reta-! 
hip  Rppd  to  Market  Gar-| 
deners. 

Onr  Descriptive  Cata-_ 
losiie  of  Se"d^  and  Plants  I 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  | 
applv.    Address 

BEJTJ.  A.  EUIOTT&  C0.,| 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


All  Trho  have  a  Garden  shonldsend' 
for  my  Illnstrated  Catalogue,  descrip- 
tive of  the  latest  Novelties  and  choic- 
est Varieties  of  Vegetable,  Field,  and 
Flower  Heeds.  Free  to  all  on  receipt 
ot  postage-stamp. 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

SEEDSMAN, 

1S5    CTiambers    St.,    N".    Y., 

{Late  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.) 


"mw^E^Mwrn 


SI 


I*¥J5I.!E  Having  crown  1arg;ely  the  past  season, 

^  «  w»  Jt»^-3<i.T    ^''  "^'^  -^^'^  ^^  '^'^''''"  '^  ^^^'^^  ''"fl  superior 
CwAlfi.JlP4ii^    stock  ofsc-edsat  low  prices.    Special  in- 

am^M^fffcCi  dncement:^  to  tlie  trade.    Catalogue  sent 

aJcjJCilrS.        free  on  application. 

"i^oA— Retail  F/ower  and  V<'ffetahle  Seeds. 

No.  i—Whnieaale  Seed  J^-ice-list  (lor  the  trade  ojiii/). 

No.S—JSetail  jS^ursery  avd  Greenhou.se  Catalogue. 

No.  4—  Wholesale  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  List. 
FERRIS  <&  MOTARD.  Pougltkeepsie,  N,  T. 


a  beautiful  Quarterly  Journal,  finely  illustrated,  and  con- 
taining an  elegant  colored  Flower  Plate  with  the  first  num- 
ber. Price  only  25  cents  foi-  tbe  year.  The  first  No.  for  18'i7 
just  issued  in  Gei'man  and  English. 

Vick's  Flower  &  Vegetable   Garden,  In  paper 
50  cents ;  with  elegant  cloth  covers  $1.00. 

Vick's  Catalogue— 3  0  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Address,  JABIES'  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

i    i    i    s 

^^-E,    SELL  O 

«  FLOWER  SEED  « 
f  $2.00  worth  for  $1.00.  ^ 


AND    WARRANT    THEM. 

BECAUSE 


'  Ve  have  no  heavy  taxes  or  city  expenses  to  pay.^=^ 

Illustrated  catalosne  lOc,  which  amount  is  allow-  ^| 

ed  on  first  order.  ^fv, 

BURLEIGH  &  BRO.,  Plainfield,  Conn.     ^^ 

Paper  Seed  Ba^s  Call  kinds)  for  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
Samples  sent  free.     CLARK  BROTHERS,  Paper  Bag 
Manufacturers,  Office,  15  New  Church  St.,  New  rork. 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

Spooner's  Gardening  Guide  for  1877, 


of  $l.flri.    Addres; 


WM.  H.  SrOOKER,  Boston,  Mass. 


6RAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruitaj  &C.    Wholesale  rates 

xery   low  lo  Nurserymen,   Dealers,  and  laig(!  i'lauiers. 
Scndslaiiip  for  Descrintive  T.isr..    Price  List.  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Fredonia,  N.  T. 

ROOT  GRAFTS  of  Apple.  Pear  nnd  Quince  put  up  to 
order  on  the  most  reasonable  t'Tms.  Warranted  to 
lire,  of  superior  quality,  and  true  to  name.  Also  a  general 
assortment  of  nursery  stock  for  sale  low. 

E.  W.  HARRINGTON,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants— Their  Culture  — 

For  sale  by  E.  P.  P.OE.— Sec  2nd  Page  of  Cover. 

Stra^rberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  As- 
paragus Roots,  Grape  Vines.  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  All  at  very 
low  rates.  No  chirce  for  packinpr  or  delivering  at  R.R.  Cata- 
lnij;uc  free.  S.  C.  DK  CO0,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

For  Flortsfs'  use.  Fine  Plants 
for  Forcing,  for  Snring  Sales. 
One  year  old.  from  open 
irround.  from  $5  to  $8  per  100. 
Young  Plants  in  pots,  and 
choice  New  Varieties.  At  low 
prices.  Also  choice  Greenhouse 
Plants.    Send  lor  R'^se  Circular. 

"WiLIilAM    H»    MOOIV,  inorrisviUe,  Pa> 


ROSES 
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R.    H     ALLEN    &    GO'S 
Abridged  Catalogue  of 


m  Fir  18? 


te  ready  for  disti'ibation,  anrt  will  he  st^nt  tn  ;iil  who  apply. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 


My  Animal  CatftloEtue  ol'  Ve^iutuble  and  Flower  Seed  for 
1877  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  siU  who  ap- 
ply ;  easterners  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  1  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed-liouse  In  America,  a  large  portion  of  whicli 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Priiileil  diroctioiis 
for  cuKivation  on  every  parcel.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  estnblishment  warranted  to  be  botli  fresh  and  true 
to  name;  so  far  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  gratis.  As  the  original  introtlncer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  Marlilehead  Squashes,  the  Marblehcad  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  new  vegetables,  I  inviic  the  patronage  of  all 
■%vlio  arc  anxious  to  Have  tlieir  seed  fresU, 
true,  anil  of  tlie  very  best  strain.  IVEAV 
"VEGETABLES     A    SPECIAV<TY. 

JAMES  J.  H,  GUEGOIIY,  MuiMeliead,  Mass. 

NEW    FHUITS, 

Dntch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

Sotrvenier  dn  Congress  ;  Heurre  d'Assumption  ;  Pitmastnii 
Dtiche.4se,  and  otiier  new  Pears. 

New  Peuches,  American  and  Enronean  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  and  other  Fiuit  'Irises,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulbs— Hyaclntlis.'l'ullps.Lilius,  direct  from  Holland. 

Duchesj*  of  Edinbnrgli.  Pearle  de  Jarnin,  and  other  n<!W 
Koaes.    New  anrl  Rare  Pbmts  for  winter  flowering,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PlilCES  LOW. 

JOH\  SAUL,  M  ashiiistou  City,  D.  C. 

DOUBLE  TUBEEOSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Q,uallty, 

Bnz.  ino  1.000 
First  Qualltv  Lane  Flowcrini:  Biilba,  $  .75  $1.00  $30.00 
SccoMil  Qualltv  FlowcriiiL'  liiillis,  .SO      3.00      30.00 

A  few  liimilrecl  KXI'KA  hnigi;  lliilbs,  l.UO      5.00 

DwiU'f  Pciirl,  lat,  quiillty  FloweilnsBillllfl,    1.50      0.00 
If  sent  by  Mail  3.t  cents  per  dozen  Kxtka. 
MII>l.ER  &  HAYES, 
.'»,77-4  Gcriniintowii   Ave,  Fllilailclpllia. 

KNOX 

Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

tJRAPIO    VINKS, 

STRAAVBISURY    PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY  ami  BI.ACKUK.llR Y  PLANTS, 
HYACINTH  itiitl  otlKi-  BtlLBS, 
PRITIT    AND    ORNAMRNTAL    TRKES. 

8  Grape  Vines,  5  varieties. for fl.lO 

75  Strawberry  I'laiits,  r.  varletle.H »1.10 

18  Baspborrv  Plants,  4  varieties $1.11) 

By  mall  post-paid.     Catalogues  free. 
[0f  Will  lake  Marketable  Ci>uiiti-y  Proeluce 
In  fXt'llaii*;e  for  Trei-s  anil  Platltsi. 

.1.  F.  GRIillBS,  Box  ll.-F,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARKET   GARDEMNGf. 

TtB  General  Management:  iioot  Crops  fa  verv  full  account 
of  licst  methods) ;  Market  Crops  for  Small  Fanners;  The 
Home  Kit clien  Oardcu  ;  Gardcnlii'-r  Abhrt-vhillons  dhe  wli'de 
In  u  nutshoUi  :  :uul  mncli  elsf  on  khiilietl  topics  in  RootM 
Garden  DIntnial  for  1877.  Practical,  pointod 
and  thorouifU.  ind  contiiln-i  Imil  a^  nnn-lMiciUcr  as  ::;|..ii) 
boolcs  on  tlu'  snl.J''ct.  Sent  tor  10  cents,  wlilcli  will  l)e  allow- 
ed on  the  ilrst  order  for  seeds.  Uoaily  Dec.  lat. 
J.   n.   ROOT.   Sccil  tirower.  Kockford,  ril3. 

CAMELLIAS,  ASALEAS,  EOSES, 
AND     WlMTIi:il-BLOO:)II\(;      I'L.liMS, 

BY    MAIL-POSTAOK     PAID. 

Send  for  Catnlocne  No.  n  with  Pnpploinent— eontalns  two 
hnnilreil  ami  sixl  v-lnnr  ecill.'etlons  of  live,  llllei'ii,  iiiul  twenty 
plants  earb.  >nur  elinlee  lor  one  dollar.     .\d<lriHR 

ItOBT.    .T.    II  M.T.in  \1'.    BiiUliiiorf,  M«l. 
LAIUJKST    STOflC    IV     AIIRBICA     OV 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

nntbRee.||la!:and1'r:insplanl''d.  Allirown  linni  seeds  on  onr 
own  croiintls,  and  better  and  ebeaper  Iban  Iniporled  stock. 

European  larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

lie  the  onnei'.  pound  or  100  pounds.    Scnti  for  ('atalo^rue. 
ROBERT  DUUGLiAS  &  SONS,  WaulccgaM,  III. 


SEEDS 


Comtlnea  CATALOGUE 


EVERYTHII^G 

FOR   THE 

GARDEN 

Numbering  173  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

S  SENT    FREE 

E     To  our  cuet.omers  of  past  years,  ancl  to 
£  all  purcUasera  of  our  books,  either 

D  Gardening  for  Profit,      Practical  floriculture, 

or  Gardening  for  Pleasure, 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  otliers,  on  receipt  of  S.)C. 

I  Plain  Plant  or  Seed  Catalogues,  \vitliont  I 

plate,  free  to  all. 

I  Seedsmzn,  Marlctt  Gardeners  and  Florists,  \ 
35  Coptlandt  St.,  New  York. 


PLANTS  I 


TO   THE    TRADE, 

AND  TO  PIjANTERS,— VTe  invite  you  to  t?>:aniine  our 
stuck  of  Grape  Viues,  'Concords  rem  rheart);  Ains- 
deu's  June,  Alexander's  Early,  Steatllv,  i^Wzc.) 
and  other  Peach  Trees  ;  l>oIaware,  Thwack.  Gan- 
argiia.  ^Ntio,s  Hiiclilancl  Hardy,  and  trn>-  Braiidy- 
TFine  Hasiiberries  ;  Black  Naples,  La  Versailles, 
and  other  Currants  ;  (Jsaere  Orauue  and  Conover's 
Colossal  Asparauiis,  uueand  two  years;  Wild  Goose 
Plum  :  Smilux,  Double  Tuberose,  and  Gladiolus. 
All  Hiie  and  low  in  price.  Write  for  pricts.  Address 
A.  fiANCE  &  SON,  Nurserymen  &  Florists,  Red  Bank,  X.  J. 


The  above  cnta  show  the  form  and  pome  of  the  uses  of  tlifi 

Sugar  Trougli  Cronrd. 

I  liavc  [irown  thoni  for  over  30  years,  and  used  them 
for  SUGAR  TROUGHS,  BUCKETS,  BASKETS, 

and  vivriuns  liousehold  purposey.  They  yrow  by  the  acre, to 
hold  an  average  of  fi  gallons  each,  and  I  exhibiie  ,  one  at  the 
office  of  the  Jfirnc«/(7;r/se  that  held  Eleven  gallons. 

I  have  grown  a  larp:e  stock  of  clioicc  seeds  tliis  year,  and 
to  get  my  price  list  Into  as  many  hands  as  possible,  t  make 
the  following  offer:  l'"or  25  cis.  I  will  send  a  plcg.  "f  (ho 
GOURD,  and  one  of  BT^OTCHED  and  STRIPED 
PETUNIA,  PANSY,  and  DOUBLE  ZINNIA. 
Clioiee  VERBENA  SEED,  i."-  eis.  per  pk-. 

Address  WALDO    F.    BROWN, 

Box  *2,  Oxford,  Bntlcr  Co.,  Ohio. 

and  kindred  topics  ireated  in  a  manner  of  int.ere>t  to  every 
lover  ot  flowers,  in  Root^s  Garden  niannal  lor  ]ST7. 
Sent   ior   10  cents,  wlii.h    anionnt    will  be  a. lowed  on   first 
order  fur  seeds.     lieadv  Dee.  1st. 
.y.   IS.   UOOT,  Seed  Grower,  Ki^ckford.  Ills. 

SiVIALL   FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  Best  Viirielies  ;  vtrv  lowe.'it  rates,  rieasc  see  some 
prices  paK''  :V.(n,  Ocl.  Xo,.  or  belter,  send  for  new  price  list  to 
.KHIX   S.  <oL1|j1\S,  Mool^«•s^^^^vn,  \.  .T. 

PARMLEE*S 

CREtSCENT 

SEEDLING 

has  more  sterlinp  (jnalif  lea  ttian  any  other  berrv  yet  olTrred 
to  tiie  public,  prudueinj;  over  fourteen  thousand  quarts  per 
acre,  iQ  Held  culture,  If  dlreciluus  ari-  followed.  Seud  for 
circular.  H.  II.  SflllTH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

EOSES  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


1%>    Choice  Roses  by  mail  for  81 
^    Descriplive  lasfn  free. 
TYRA   .>IONTGOi^lERY,  11 


aiattoon,  III. 


POMONA  NURSERY.  ^^^^^:i^ 

'^nd  (vrcat  American,  liie  hi-si  8trawbe^rle^.     len  arre-. 
i|l   liianui/wiiie  (^nMiiu-.oi    raspberries,   yieldei-i    In    1S76, 
$4,338.    Send  for  Catalo^'ues. 
WM.  PARRY,  CltiDamingoD,  N.J. 

diaroing  Ever-blooming  urn  &  tiouse  fiaflis. 

l*iChotce  Varieties  for  !«it,  ffforSOc  Samples  25<'. 

J.GP.SI7P";.^'rr5bn3'.: .':  ?  •.cr.3-)nu-r:r.o-:.r.\  'rir.JSl'.lT.J. 

UEBL'  AAU  CUKAl'keir  UKUUi    tli.AlK8  A.VU    It.ibKbTS 

>   Lb  «io.     So  acki)o»lc.i,:«l  by  leaJlni; 

Growtra   orerywlior*  who    haro    us^l 

Ibom  for  jean,    A.M.  IHinlT,  EJItor 

"  "  nilt  Iteoonicr,  and  lareo  fruil  proitcr, 

i>cliM(er.  PJ.  T..  WTllf»:  " I'urth »■.<■.! 

•  )  N.  D.  BaticxioD'j  Crkt«*  uiJ  Itu- 

•u,  »nd  miiii  (*,T,  for  oomi*ctiirM.     ' 

I  duT^ibiliiy,  lietitneu.  i>"ftt»cM  aud  fno 


.,        _  or  »ir, 

Uii-irrvvul."    Wcl 


r  founJ 


t>Mt  n 
111  »hftp»>;  CraiM  *rr  lri>! 
M  wu^m^B^  --  i..-^-.-    .. .  inl.hk*!' !>"*  l'»'r*  n>*'l'I  r-aikri 

1   -'  WilH^M!SRUSH£i^gJe^    fit  ni-ftrlT  ftll  otl.rrcnuii.C>n  b«  n<^Mr.1 
rl^XoPfl^Kb^ISSSifl^^^^      <^">"  ^T    frtfljht   Imnir.ila(c1j:   dr'ft 

t   r  tri'h  orrlfF.     QrratMt  utIlfketlOB  Knkrnnl'<-<l.     .TJ  qtCraUt,  e.-'mp'rH-,':  ' '- 

l>.  .-.  I-Jlo.  wt.lo,  i:>>^ln.lilcli,81,;C.  ;  oil  qt   CniiM,  III  In,  lone,  I.'^'n-  •"''  - 
1. 1    III   h.gMn;  .Ti)  iit,  Crul".  •ompirt*,  5(  In.  lotiff.  lOln.  wliIc.inHln  l.lcli,  |1 
gmut  1IU.AUU,  $l&i>«rl,UUU;  Ptut BuluU,  llupw  l.OCiC^la  anjqtuuitiUaa. 


1-J 


THE    BALDWIN    CUTTER 

is  tlie  hiti^X  In  nmrket  fur 
HAT,    STRAW,    AND    STALKS. 

9  sizes.  Hum  rjlS    u  ^^Ju,  lur   iia.iu  or   puwc.    Our  new  cir- 
cular Is  just  issued.    Address,  witli  htanip, 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

p.  O.Boxre.  isa  &,  191  Water  street. 

NE1V    YOltK. 

Also  Improved  Root  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  and 
every  v^uieiy  ol  Agricult'l  ImpleuiKuto  it  Machines. 

WINDOW  and  WINTER 

BI..OOIHINO    PLAXTS. 

■ispeeinlty.     Send  25e,.  for  a  paper  nf  Splected    GERMAN 
PANST  Seed,  containing  Pure  White,    Tlc-  Iwo  .N.w 
Blacks    and    Eleven   other   vaneLi.-c,     Senu    addrc=s  for 
-New  L'iitalo;:ue  in  Jan.     Oniy  lieiail  Trade 
PilAY'S  GKEK.\Ht>L»E.S,  Ceutriil  Fulls,  R.  I. 

Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sower 

is   tlie  only    pracilcal  Broadcast    Grain    and 
Grass-Seed  So-^ver  known. 


It '9  now  sold  in  all  ^rain-irrowinir  ronntries.  The  ITnntl- 
Maehine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat,  or  3ii  acres  of  -ira^s-seed 
in  10  houre,  and  do  the  work  far  better  tlian  ti  can  he  done 
hy  anv  other  means  whatever.  These  machines  have  been 
nhifofndy  sold  for  the  past  10  years  for  $iiO  a  piece,  hut  now 
we  have  Vednced  the  price  to  $5  a  piece,  and  our  sales  have 
already  increased  astonisliinirlv.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Pole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

HolbrooK'S"VETO"  SEED  DRILL  &  "SEW" 

Hand  CuUivntor  eow  and  euUJvate  all 

kinds  vegetables.     Uowurkyfii 

men.    Bi'si  and  ch.apust. 

Price  cjl'J.So  (joiiil>iiied. 


mwm  ti 


steel  Teeth. 


CirculusFroo.  Mads  byE.  E.  LT7U!<T72£  CO.,Eostos,Uaa. 

Matthews'  Gardoii  Seed  Drill, 

Matthews.'  Hand  Cultivator, 
Matthews'  Drill  and  Culti- 
vator    eoiuhhied,     snrpa,--s     aii 
otlier-.    Send  for  circular  before 
von  hnv.    Mannfaetnied  onlv  by 

EVERETT    &    SMALL, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook's  "  New  Kegulator  "  Seed  Drill 

*"        SowB  all  khuls  uf  Vcpelnblo  8oids  willi  rpniiiarily. 

The  STA^iOAun  machine.    Ki:.moijki.fh  tor  l,s75. 

Coinbhics  tho  bewt  points  ever  rnnhioed.    Sini- 

^ple.  durable,  «?a.«i€sr  hcuulhd,  OV]l.'S  WHITE 

SKKD    CONlurcTOR   SUOWS 

LTHKSKKn  DRoiTINO.  Give 

Isatislaclion.    Cireiilars  Free 

f  Mfldebv  E.E.Ll'MMU8SCo. 

"  *JU  S.Market  SU  Bafitoti,Ma&» 

Yon  want  the  IWsi.    Send  for  Circulars 
the  "Common  Sense  "Stalk.  Hay, 
Straw  and  Vegetable  Cutter. 
The  '■  A.  n.  C."  Victor  Corn  Sheller  and  Cob  Separator. 
The  "  rri7.e  "  Churn.    Over  :'.0,000  in  uae. 
The'*  A.  B.  C."  Aninuil  I'oke.— Highest  award  ntContennhil. 
The  Level  Tread  Horse  Power.  do. 

Ice  T'toH  of  e\'<Tv  description. 
A.    D.   COHr,  Mauuf..  197  AVator  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.  WORKS, 

Newark,  N.  .T.— ,-.5  Bcelcman  St.,  N.  V., 
Manufacture  latest  Improved  Iniphnients.    Send  for  Uliis- 
tratr-d    CirenlaiM.     A    n.-w    Line  .-1    Hard   .Metal    (Adamant) 
^low^^.  iidjustahlo  Iteanis. 

GALE'S    VEGETABLE    CUTTEES 

■wJll  cut  by  band  one  to  two  hnnhels.  and 
by  power  ten  bushc's  per  minute.  Price, 
$10  to  $10.  Not  to  paid  for  until  trial  Hnd 
found  f^allsfartoi-y.    ('IreMl-us  fr.-e. 

Also    the     hrMt  .  Soll-fredinff     Mny* 
Straw,  and  Corn  Stnik  Cutters. 
"A.idiesV     \VAi;UI-.N  (.ALfcl.s  ESlAI  K, 
Clih-opee  I-  alls.  Ma^s. 

BOCARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric   Mills 

fnr  Giindiiiff  Roups.  Pot  SlioIN,  Orr«.  Olil  Crnri- 
bios.  Vive  riny.<;imno».  Oil  «'nlii-.  Frrd,  Corn  'i"l 
roll.  Tobncoo,  Siuifl".  Siisnr.  Sulls.  Rools.  Splrrs, 
(ollrr.  roooiiniit.  Tomnroi-s,  iSnw-diist.  FInx 
Sro<l.  Asbpslos,  Mirn.  Horn.  I'l'- .  n'l'l  "hil.vir  .aii 
n,,i  \.v  L'l.'iiiui  in  "Th.-r  MiiN.  Also  lor  Pnint8,  Printers' 
Inks,  Pnstrt  ninckinit.  ^'f- 

.loll.N  w  .   llinNlMiN.  Snri'o.«-:or  to.T,4MF.s  r.ooAiinrs. 
Cor.  While  unci  i:lln  Sts.,  Now  York. 

ItIRV  ERS  &  JlliLEl  it'onimis.lon  Itlprohants 

In  POTATOES,  oltlior  for  Consnmptlon  or  Seed. 

S3  JIUKKAT  St,  Nkw  r.iKK. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[JaituaeV, 


ALLEN'S 
PLANET  Jr. 


NO.  1   PERUVIAN   GUANO. POTASH. 

Baeon  Justus  ton  Lieetg  saye  of  Peravian  Guano:  "It  is  tlie  most  powerful /e^iilizer  known;  it  has  been  tested, 
and  found  to  succeed  iJi  all  climates;  on  all  soils,  and  for  all  crops." 

Peof.  Geo.  Ville,  of  France,  wr.ii'KS  :  "  To  convert  Peruvian  Guano  into  a  cohplete  manure,  it  is  sufficient  to 
add  to  it  potash  auLl  UiiKi  (Plaster).  Guanos  :ire  not  always  of  the  same  comi>osition.  Theit-  richness  in  ^fitrogeu  varies 
from  5  to  14:  per  cent,  and  their  contents  in  phosphates  extend  it  to  35  percent;  (at  the  present  time  even  to  50  per 
cent).  Suck  was  tJie  state  of  Ignorance  that  continued  to  prevailtiU  loithin  a  few  years,  that  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
guano  2oere  exclusiveli/  attributed  to  the  Hitrogen  (^AnLnionia)  it  contained.''^ 

Prof.  VILLE'S  "Complete  Fertilizer,"  and  ALL  FORMULAS  FOR  SPECIAL 
CROPS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  from  me  in  the  form  of  GENUINE  PURE  PERU- 
VIAN GUANO,  POTASH  SALTS,  and  GROUND  DRIED  BLOOD  and  FLESH- 
the  latter  articles  supplying  any  additional  proportion  of  POTASH  and  AM- 
MONIA  required. 

The  price  of  these  forniiilas.  as  sold  by  me,  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  the  three  following  ingredients  contained  in 
the  same  :— Ammonia,  (IT.k'  cents  per  lb.).  Phosphoric  Acid,  (soluble  and  reduced.  9  cents  per  lb.).  Potash  (.7>^  cents  per  lb.) 

These  prices  are  EVEIV  LOWER  than  those  current  in  France,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Ville.  Tlie  Plaster  will  be 
omitted  from  the  furiuulas  when  desired,  and  deduction  in  price  made  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  Eight  Dollars  per  ton. 

All  of  these  articles  are  sliipped  in  SEPAR.\TE  PACKAGES-UNDER  GUARANTEED  ANALYSES— 
accompanied  with  dh-ections  for  mixing  and  use. 

The  COXCEXTRATIOIV  (in  weight)  of  these  formulas,  as  -furnishea  by  me,  is  also  greater  than  of  the  same  as 
used  by  Prof.  Ville. 

[I^~  Granges,  DHALEns,  and  others,  making  their  own  fertilizers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  for  estimates 
of  cost,  for  comparison. Send  for  circulars  containing  compositiou  of  crops,  formulas,  etc. 

CHAKIiES    V.    MAPES,    158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

and  Wheel  Hoes, 

Jlfl  L'  1 1  Jl  T      bave  also  been  awarded  the 

A71u1/£11j    Centeniiial  Medal  and 

Diploma,  and  ti^e  Medal 

of  the  Great  Eoi'ticultural  Exposition,  held  at  Erfurt,  Germany,  besides  a  large  number  of  First  Premiums  at  State  and 
County  Fairs.    Full  Deserintive  Cataloffue  of  our  whole  line  of  goods /ree.    Including  ou'r  Wrouqht  Frame  Horse  Soe, 
*^lron  Age  "  Cultivator,  Paris  Green  Duster,  Hand  Garden  Plotr,  Tj'ansplanting  Hoes,  i.  orn  Enives,  etr.  Every  Farmer 
should  have  a  copy,  and  we  want  a  live  agreut  at  work,  or  a  club  formed  in  every  to'wn.    Send  for  new  terms. 
S,  L.  AI.LEX  &  CO.,  119  ■?.  4tli  St»  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

International  ExbibatSouof  Products  of  the  Dairy  at  Hamburg  in  February,  1877. 

Programms  of  this  Kxhibition  niny  be  hud  sratifs  of  the  r^ecremry  of  the  nndersitrned  Committee. 

Dr.  Richard  Seelemann,  No.  25  A,  B.  C\  Strasse,  Hamburg:.        The  Executive  Committee. 

THE  ECONOMIZER. 

RETURN     FLUE-BOILER    &     ENGINE. 

Boiler  all  wrought-iron— Fire  entirely  surrounded  with  water— thereby  dispensing  with  fire- 
brick, which  always  cnus^-s  trouble  by  getting  out  of  place.  &c. 

AH  sediment  and  lime  settles  in  coolest  place  in  boiler  under  fire-place,  and  can  be  removed 
through  hand  holes  at  bottom  provided  for  that  purpose. 

THE  ECONOMim  AURICnLTURAL  ENdlNE. 

The  cheapest  by  far  and  best  AgricuUurnl  Engine,  and  the  only  return  Flue-I^oiler 
mounted  on  wheels.  No  danger  from  sparks  while  threshing.  Perfectly  safe  in  every 
respect,  and  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Prices  on  all  sizes  very  low,  and  terms  liljeral. 

SEND    l^'OU    SPECIAL    CIKCCLAI'lS.  f 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL,    Little    Falls,   N.  Y. 

BLAKE'S  PATENT  STONE  AND  ORE  BREAKER. 

Hew  Patterns,  -with.  Important  Improvements  End  Abundant  Strength, 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kiuds  of  hard  aud  br.ttle  substances,  such  as  STOXE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  BOADS,  aud  f;r  making  the  best  COXCEETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTISG  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IRON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVXIR,  GOI.It,  and  other  ORES. 
Also  for  irusliing  Quartz,    Flint,    Emery,    Corundnm,    Feldspar 
Coal,  Barytes,   Manganese,  Pbospbate   Rock,  Plaster,  Soap- 
stone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  fONN. 


The  Unitefl  States  Centeiiiiial  Comissioa 

A^iVARDEU    THE 

"Silver  &  Demiijgf  Feed   Cutter," 

a  Bronze  Medal  and  accompanied  it  with  a  special  reporti 
~  REPORT. 

For  a  Safety  Flv  Wlieel  ar- 
riin^eiTient.  Tlie  wlieel  being 
fixed  to  the  shaft  b>  a  frii-- 
tion  cone. 

In  the  event  nf  iron  or  other 
hard  siibstaiicf  <relt!tig  into 
the  feed,  the  Fly  "Wheel  re- 
volves but  Uiiife  stops. 

Also  for  a  single    plan    of 
chaniiinir  The  cut  bv  shifting 
cluster  of  gear  wheels. 
A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director  Geneml. 

J,  R.  HAWI.KT.  President. 
(Attest.)    J.  L.  CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 

ManiifnctRred  OTily  l»y 

SILVER    &    DEMING    MAIVUFACTUllING    CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  SAL.F-M,    OHIO. 

Granger's  Almanan,  1^77, 72  pages,  liistnrv  oftlieGran^e. 
w!i:ir  ir  li:i-i  done,    Fanners  tiu^lit  to  Ikiv-^  it     ]fict«   a 
copy.  S.  HOWAllDJVTLSON,  MechamcsviUe.  Bncks  Co..Pa. 

Crnde  Petroleum,  shipped  by  TJ.  S.  or  American  Express, 
Buflalo  or  Erie  R.  R.  Send  Postal  for  priceB,  also  for  fine 
poultry  and  American  Watches.  H  W.  RUGG,  Oleao.  N,  T, 


CHAPMAN   &  VAN    WYCK, 

(EstiiblishedlSW), 

DEALERS     IN 

FERUVIA:Bf    GUANO 

EXCLtJSIVELT, 
170  Front  Street,  Ne"w  York. 

••  Grand  Medal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Tlouring  UiU. 


Cleaner  Grinder  and  Bolter, 

Ordinitry  size,  9  feet  by  4  feet 
Capacity  5  bushels  per  hour. 

Finest  flour,  largest  yields. 
Cooled  by  a  etrone  air  "blast. 

Runs  at  one-lenth  the  cost 
Of  the  old  style  mills. 

Compact,  practical, 
SiibsWntial,  and  very  dnrable. 


Standard  Qrinding  Uill. 


For  all  eubstances  ■n-et  or  dry, 

Bniltof  burr  stone  and  ircn. 
For  henvv  or  lipht  power. 

10,000  in  operaiion. 
Grind  75  bushels  per  hour. 

Thicktst  French  burr  Etones. 
Doable  di^charpe  spouti. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-adjust injr  burrs. 


United  States 
Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK 

IITSUEAITCE  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 

AFTER  A  THOROUGH   EXAMII^ATION 

OF  THE   - 

Mtei  States  Life  Insnraice  Co. 

I.  ASSETS. 

Real  Estate $61,002  91 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  tirst  liens 2,660.707  19 

STOCKS  AND   BONDS  OWNED. 

Par      Market 
Value.      Value. 

TJ.  S.  Registered  Bonds $187,350  $158,208  69 

X.  T.  City  Registered  Bonds..  506,000    510,675  00 
Brooklyn  Registered  Bonds..  213,000    "       "  " 
Kings  County  coupon  Bonds.    55,000 
Buflalo  City  Coupon  Bonds...  140,000 
Erie  County  Coupon  Bonds...    25,000 
Eastcliesrer,   N.   T.,    Coupon 

Bonds 16  000 

Ricbmond  Co.,  JT.  T.,  Bonds. .      2.500 

Chicago  City  Bonds 50,000 

South  Nurwalt,    Ct.,   "Water 

Loan 100,000 

Jersey  City  Registered  Bonds    74,000 
Dist.  o(  Columbia  8«  Bonds..  150,000 


226,780  00 
59,850  OO 

149,045  S3 
25,583  33 

16,280  OO 
2,562  50 
50,500  OO 

IM.OOO  00 
^,140  00 
II  5.000  00 


Totals $1,470,850  1,515,625  35    1,515,625  35 

COLLATERAL,   LOANS. 

Par  Market  Amount 
Vatue.  Value.  Loaned. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages J50,000   150,000  J30,000 

U.  S.BondB 10.000      11,600      10,000 

Dime  Savings  Bank  Stock    3,000      3,000      1,500 

U.S.  Bonds 1,000       1,130  90O 

Rochester  City  Bonds....  50,000     60,000     10,000 

Totals  114,000   115,780      52,400  52,400  00 

Cash  in  Office $173  02 

Cash  in  Bank.  Per  Certificates 103,989  34 

Total  Cash  Items 104,462  26 

Premium  ;^Jote8  and  Loans  on  Policies  in  Force  172,744  72 

Net  ITncollected  and  Deferred  Premiums 115,490  00 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  and  Mortgages 70,735  98 

Accrued  Interest  on  Premiimi  Notes  and  Loans  6,234  58 

Totaladmltted  Assets $4,759,403  02 

Items  not  admitted  as  Available  Assets. 


Agents'  Balances. , 
Bills  Receivable. . . 

Total 


$18,839  09 
8,695  18 


27,534  27 


These  Jlilk  eicel  all  olhera,  even  oijipared  with  those  of  iIouI.'.l' 
the  size,  iliiible  the  weight,  and  double  the  price. 

EDWARD  HARR]S(JN,  Patentee  and  Polo  ^I,■l^nf^clurcT, 
135  Howard  Avenue,    NEW   HAVEN',  CONN. 


Aggregate  Total  Assets $4,786,937  29 

II.  LIABILITIES. 

Xet  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  poli- 
cies in  lurce  on  the  iilst  tla.y  of  October,  1876, 
computed  by  the  Insurance  DepaiLmeut,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Experience  Table  of 

Mortality,  with  4^i  per  cent  interest |S,&46,827  00 

Unpaid  looses,  including  all  reporied  and  sup- 
posed claims 122,9.S0  00 

Premiums  paid  in  advance — 6,829  22 

Accrued  Rent 2,500  00 

Liability  for  reserve  on  lapsed  policies,  where 
said  policies  can  be  restored  on  application  . .         11,009  00 

Total  Iiabilitie3 f3,990,095  22 

III.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders  on  the  basis 

of  admitted^ assets....; $169,307  80 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders  on  the  basis 

of  total  assets 796,842  07 

Capital  Stock 250.GCO  00 

CapitalScrip 125,000  00 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  JK., 
S.  M.  BALL.\RD, 

Commissioners. 

INSURANCE    DEPARTMENT. 

Albant,  December  4th,  1876. 

I,  "WiLiiAM  Smyth,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
surance Department  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  do  hereby 
certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed  copy  of  Appoint- 
ment and  Report  of  Commissioners  on  examination  of 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  with 
the  original  on  file  at  this  Department,  and  that  the  same  is 
a  correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  said 
original.    (Schedules  excepted.) 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed my  ..fflcial  seal,  at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  4th  day  of 

December.  1876. 

WM.  SMYTH, 

[L.  B.]  Acting  Superintendent. 
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A  .11  E  U  I  C  A  S     A  G  i:  I  C  I  L  T  I  U  I  S  T. 

OntsOK  JoDD  COjIpast,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N  r. 

Annoai.  SouscniPTiON  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
»1.69cach  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  conies 
and  npward,  .$1.10 each.  These  vaies  include  J^ostage,ia  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  bij  the  Fubtishers.  I'apers  are  art- 
di'essed  to  each  name. 

E?-  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
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Little  Work. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 
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*******************>!:************** 
********************************** 

Tte  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist take  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
new  general  Premium  List  for  1877.  The 
Premiums  which  they  have  offered  in 
past  years  haye  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Many  thousands 
have  secured  Premiums,  and  very  many 
of  these,  who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of 
success,  have  been  themselves  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  have  raised 
large  clubs  and  secured  one  or  more  of 
the  valuable  articles  here  offered. 

[Sead  Vie  Table  of  Premiums  in  next  coliann  atid  the  notes 
below  it.'\  t 

KxplaiiatiH'v    ^otes. 

Read  and  carefully  Xotc  tlie 
following  Ileni8:  The  next  Tiible  tells  \\\Gname 
and  co-'ih  ptice  of  eacli  article,  and,  (in  the  last  column 
bat  one),  ^'ives  the  niiinber  of  iiaineg  sent  in  at  the  re^:!!- 
lar  price  of  $1.60  a  year  tlmt  will  secure  any  premium  ar- 
ticle. (The  last  column  j,'ives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  lar^je  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.)  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.     But (6)    Tell  us   with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)    Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained^  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.    You  can  have  any  time  you 

wish  up  t«  next  July,  to  complete  your  list (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts {e)   Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers (/)  Spe- 
cimen Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco- 
nomically, and  where  they  will  tell (f/)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orant;e  Judd  Company,  or  send  Pn?t-oflicc  j\loney 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  iu  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
inanyof  thcibovc  waysis  atowr  risk;  otherwiseit  is  not. 


TabSe   of  PreBniuiiis. 

[In  the  following  table  is  triven  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.G0  a  vear.  andalsoat  the  club  rates  of  Sl.io 
a  year,  postage  included,  ■vvliich  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Pubtishers.] 

X-1MI.E  of  Preiuiuins  and  Terms       .11  ITnmber 

^S      or  Sub- 
For  Volume  36— (1S77).  fS " .*?''.'''«''« 


Open    to    all — No    Competition. 


ivb.  yames  of  Premium  Articles, 

X—Pat.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  iLudden  & 

Taylor) $  1  501 

Q— Ladies'  Ma^ic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  rfo.l.¥  2  00' 
3-  Ge?its'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).i  s  00 
'i— Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  ido.  do.'.^  2  50' 
5— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  (do.  do.) $  5  50 

S— Centennial  Magic  Pencil  (do.  do.) |  3  00 

7— Patent  Telescopic  Gold  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil (do.  do.) $  6  50 

8—:^'iives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..S14  75 
it— Jrnives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)    ...$18  50' 

10-Carver  and  Folk  (do.         do.)   ...$375 

1 1— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  8  75 
\'i~Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..%  1  50 
\3-Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).. $3  CO 

X4,- Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)..?  2  75 

\^— Ladies' Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)    ..$2  00 

XS—Multum  in  Par  no  Knife  (do.       do.)    ..$  S  50 

-17— Boy's  Wagon  (C.  W.  F.Dare) f  5  00 

XS— Patent  i-wkeeted  Propeller  Velocipede, 

(C.W.  F.  Dare.) $  8  00 

X9—Cra7idairs  John  Gilpin S  1  00 

'ZO—CrandalVs  Masquerade  Blocks $  1  00 

31— CrandrtH's  Acrobats     $100 

^'2—Crandall's  Building  Blocks $  2  00 

•i3-Cranilall's  McnaKerie    $  2  00 

m—Caseof  Scitsori,  (t/.S.  Steel  ShearCo.).f  4  no 
'i5  — Terrestrial  Globe  [Schedler's-[(Steiger)i  S  00 
"iQ-Combination  Ten-pin  Alley  (JLoi'?man)^  2  50 

^7— Pair  of  .<Jkates  (Patterson  Bros.) $  3  50 

aS-DoWs  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (Da,  e)...f  4  00 
^9— Child's  Self-operutinq  Swinq  (do.  do.).i  4  00 
30— Improved  Table  Croquet  (Eorsman)i  3  00 
3X— Utility  Ad).  Table  (Lambied  Sarqent)%  8  00 
3-i— Boudoir  Clock  (S.  B.  Jerome  <t  C'o.l...$  3  50 
33—Houchin's  Improved  Patent  Pocket 

Cook  Stove $  1  50 

3X—Self-adju-<iting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) $100 

35— Pocket  Tool  Holder  1  Miller's  Falls  Co.it  1  00 
3S—Piano,Splendid  1-oct.(Steinwav<i,So's)i6S:>  00 
37— Tea  Set  (Lucius  Kart  Man'fact'g  Co.). $50  00 

3S-Ice  Pitcher (do.     do.     do.)    ....$16  00 

Sft-Casters  (do.     do.     do.)    ....$900 

4:0— Cake  Basket  (do.     do.     do.)    ...$12  00 

4.1— Revolving  Butler  Cooler(do.  do.)  ....$800 
i'i-One  J>ozcn  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ....$6  00 
43—OneVozenTablespoons(do.  do.)  ....$12  00 
4.4.— One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do.  do.)  ....$12  00 
45— Child's  Cup  (do.     do.)     ....$2  75 

46—  Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  .. .  .$  5  00 
47  — W.  S.  Blunt's"  Universal  Force  Pifmp"$12  00 
4S—  I'oorf's  FloralSet  (Moore  Man'f'g Co)i  1  00 

Xf^-Cahoon's  Broadca.'^t  Seed-sower $  5  00 

50— Bracket  SauiiMillers'  Falls  Man'fCo.,%  1  25 

5X—Pm/$on's  Indelible  Ink— Pen, etc 75 

5^— Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

<fc  Lomi  Optical  Co.) S  2  75 

53— Abbott  Pocket  MKroscope  (L.O.Abbott)^  1  50 
54-Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).. $30  00 
55— Garden  Seedsdi  Floicer  Bulbs(sel(ct'n)  $  2  OO 
51}— Planet  .Jr.  Combined  Drill  tt  Boe  (S.  L. 

Allen  d:  Co.) $15  00 

57— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .ilS  00 
5S-Sporttng  &  Hunting  Rifle  (Reminglon)^aS  00 
59  -Double  Barreled  Breech-loadinq  Gun 

(E.  Reminqton  <i  Sons) $.50  00 

60— Creedmoor  Long  Ranqe  Rifle  (E.  Rem 

ington  d  Sons) f  100  00 

HX  -Turn-table  .ipple  Rarer  (Goodell  Co.).i  I  00 
fi'i-citmnx  Apple  Corer  it  Slicer  (do.)  $100 
(i3-Famih/  Cherru  .''loner  (do.)     $  1  00 

64— Bay  State  Apple  Parinq  and  Slicing 

Machine  i  Goodell  Co.) $  1  50 

G5-Sejeing  Machnie  (Remington) $70  OO 

RK-Reid's  Pattnt  JJutter  Worker $10  00 

K7 -Family  Scales  (Faij-banks  A  Co.) $14  00! 

RS-WashInq  Machine  (Dnti/'s) $14  00 

Kft-Clntfies  Wrinarr  (Best— Universal)  ....$  8  00 
70— Worcester's  Great  Illust'ed  Dictionary^W  00 


^^^  required 


$1-60  1.10 


do. 

do. 

rin 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

71  —.!»'/  back  Volume  .igricultitrist 
7'l—.i>n/  Tirn  Back  Volumes  do. 
73-Anti  Three  do. 
74— Any  Four  do. 
75— Any  Five  do. 
76— .Any  Six  do. 
77— Atiy  Seven  do. 
78— -liiv  Eight  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rn*e.) 
79—Tlre,jly  Vols.  XVI to  XXXV. 
SO—-iny  liaek  Vol.  Aqriculturist 
SI— .-17*7/  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 
S'2—Any  Three  do.        do.      do. 
S3-Any  Fnur    do. 
S+— -4777/  Five      do. 
S5-Any  Six        do. 
S6-Ani/ .''even    do. 
S7—Any  Eiqht    do. 

—(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 
SS-Ttrenly  Vols.  XVI to  XXXV. 
tid-A  SIO  Library  (Tour  Choice.) 
90-/1  SX5  Library  do. 

9\—.i  S'lO  Library  do. 

91-A  9'2!i  Library  do. 

93-A  S30  Library  do. 
94-A  SS.'S  Libra-'v  do. 
9.5-.I  S40  Library  do. 
96-.t  84.5  Library  do. 

97-A  S/SO  Library  do. 

9S-A  S60  Library  do. 
99- .1  S7.5  Library  do. 
iOa-A  9100  Library    do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


,  $  1  75i 
§  $  3  60 
1^    $5  25 

I  eIS  8  75, 
s  c.$10  50 

°  m-xi< 

$35  00! 

^  $  2  SO, 

-^  $  5  00 

S  $  7  60 

»  $10  OOj 

(£  $12  50 

.  $15  00 

1  $17  50 

S  $20  00 


'  t.10  00 
-$10  00 
,•$15  00| 
S$20  00 
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Sfi$sooo 

^  ,  $35  00 
?fe$40  00 
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1630 
225 
SO 
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65 
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45 
65 

ea 

27 
S7 
65 
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WO  00 
^$75  00 
J^    ino  00 
(f!ee  D escripli' n.)  ... 
is  iie-»v  and  of  the  very 


lOl-.l  Choice  of  Good  Book 

C^"  KV'rij  Premium  article 
best  inaMifarliirt.  No  charge  is  tnarie  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  TJu  Premiums, 
Nos.  1  to  7.  12  to  10,  19  to  22,  24,  32  to  3S, 
,5  0  t  rt  .^  3 .  5 .5 ,  7 1  I  o  1  0 1 ,  incJusirc.  trill  each  he  deliv- 
ered PR1E1S  of  all  charge.'!,  bii  mail  or  express  (ai  tide  P^f- 
ofliee  or  expre.'^s' oflice  neare.<i/  the  redpictit)  to  any  j^ace  in 
the  United  .'Hales  nr  Territories.— Tlie  other  articles  <«</  the 
r-cinifiit  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  waniifactor"  of 
each,  hyoni!  conveyance  de.-iire'i.  -in  Illustrated  De- 
scriptive Preniiom  lilst  sent  tree  to  apiilicantf. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Itejns.  indiiding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed'  form,   for  icanl  of  space  elsewliere. 

Continued  from  p.  8. 

Are  Jei"sej"s  or  Sboi-t=Iiorii!»  tlie 
more  Csefol  ?— "  C.  E.  B.,"  Sprintrfleld,  HI.  These 
two  breeds  are  both  indispensable,  and  cannot  l?c  com- 
pared with  each  other  as  to  usefulness.  To  reply  to  the 
above  question  is  as  impossible  as  to  decide  wlicthcr 
a  horse  or  a  cow  is  the  more  useful  of  the  two.  Their 
purposes  are  distinct ;  one  gives  ricll  mHk,  the  other  is  a 
beef  animal.  Both  butter  and  beef  ar-j  necessary,  and 
we  can  no  more  do  without  the  one  than  the  other.  To 
dispute  about  such  a  qnestion  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Xo  Kid   a  Colt  of  ^Vorms.— "  J.  T.," 

Greeniickl,  Conn.  Give  an  injection  of  salt  and  water, 
about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water  ;  the  nest  day 
give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  by  the  mouth. 

Crude    Petrolemii    as    a    Paini. — 

"  E.  O.  N.,"  Tracy  City,  Tenn.  We  liave  frequently  cs- 
prcssed  a  favorable  opinion  of  petroleum  as  a  paint  for 
fences,  sheds,  and  out-buildings,  and  after  using  it  have 
no  reason  to  change  our  view.  Recently  we  used  it  as  a 
priming  coat,  and  found  lead  paint  to  cover  it  very  well. 
It  gives  a  sort  of  dull  brown  color  to  the  wood  to  which 
it  is  applied,  but  for  out-hnildings  or  fences,  this  is  not 
disagreeable.  Colors  do  not  mix  well  with  it,  as  the  oil 
penetrates  the  wood,  and  the  color  is  left  upon  the  sur- 
face, from  which  it  soon  falls  or  is  rubbed  off. 

Spring  tVlieat  in  Oliio.  —  "W.  F.  S.," 
Union  Co.,  Ohio.  Spring  wheat  is  not  usually  a  profitable 
crop  ill  Ohio.  It  requires  a  more  northern  climate.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  lime  to  try  to  grow  it.  Barley  would 
be  a  much  more  profitable  crop. 

Xlie    <jJopdeiioMsU    Horse-SUoc.  — 

"W,  E.  P.,"  Port  Gibson,  Miss,  The  peculiarities,  or 
rather  the  advantages,  of  the  Goodenougli  shoe  are,  that 
it  is  made  with  several  projecting  points  which  give  it  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  ground,  and  prevent  slipping  and 
wearing  of  the  heads  of  the  nails,  that  it  has  no  calks, 
and  permits  the  frog  to  come  to  the  gronud,  thus  pre- 
venting those  diseases  of  the  foot  which  result  from  cut- 
ling  away  of  the  frog  and  raising  it  from  the  grouud,  bo 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  into  its  natural  action.  The 
shoes,  of  any  sizes,  are  sold  at  about  the  prices  of  other 
shoes  by  the  Goodenough  Horse-shoe  Co,,  New  York. 

Corn  rianters.— "G.,"  Jefferson  Co,,  N,r. 

Wc  have  used  Eiucry's  coru  planter  for  sowing  fodder- 
corn  iu  drills,  and  there  are  other  planters  suitable  for 
this  work.  Corn  may  be  sown  with  the  common  grain 
drill,  by  closing  all  the  spouts,  except  the  middle  and 
end  ones,  making  three  rows  in  the  width  of  the  drill. 

Comparativ*'  Value  of  Hay,  Coi-n- 

OTcal  and  Bran.- "II.  G.,"  Allendale,  N.  T.  The 
estimated  comparative  values  of  hay,  com-meal,  and  bi*an, 
lor  feeding,  are  as  follows :  1  ton  of  hay  is  equal  to  500  lbs. 
of  corn,  or  to  800  lbs.  of  bran  ;  hay  at  $10  a  ton  is  equal  to 
corn  at  $40,  and  bran  at  $23  a  ton.  This  is  predicated 
from  the  quantity  of  nulriment  contained  in  equal  given 
quantities.  But  the  whole  of  the  corn  is  not  digested  and 
a  loss  is  sustained  in  consoquense  ol  that ;  it  would  be 
safe  to  reduce  the  value  of  corn-meal  at  least  one-fourth 
on  that  account,  or  to.a  proportionate  value  of  $.■»  a  ton. 
These  approximate  values  are  corroborated  by  many  ex- 
periments in  feeding. 

SUepfcerds'  Mogs.— In  view  of  tUc  large 
inquiry  for  shepherds"  dogs,  it  would  certainly  be  pro- 
fitable for  some  competent  person  to  make  a  bnsincsBof 
breeding  and  training  them,  and  then  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  fact  bv  advertising  it.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
trained  dogs",  nnd  hundreds  conid  be  sold  if  those  who 
want  lhen>  could  fltul  them.  A  well  trained  sheep  dog  is 
worth  $100  to  any  shepherd,  but  it  would  pay  some  one 
well  to  raise  and  train  them  for  a  quarter  of  that  price. 


fVarls.  —  "Roader,"  Austin,  Texas.  Warts 
are  tumors  caused  bv  a  diseased  enlargement  of  the  vas- 
cular papillrc  of  the  skin.  Tlic  cause  of  this  growlh  ia 
not  understood.  The  only  remedy  is  excision,  or  removal 
of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  sk'u,  by  cinslics.  If  the 
warts  are  small,  or  have  a  narrow  .stem,  Ihey  may  be  re- 
moved by  tying  a  silk  or  other  strong  thread  around  them 
so  tightly  as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  when  they  will 
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soon  drop  ofl*.  Or  they  may  be  clipped  off  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  the  wound  touched  with  a  hot  iron  or  luuar 
caustic,  (uiti-ate  of  silver).  If  they  are  broad  and  flat, 
their  removal  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
with  which  the  surfaces  may  be  touched  daily,  uniil  they 
are  eaten  away,  when  the  raw  spot  maybe  dried  and 
healed  by  the  application  of  a  solntion  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol).  Where  the  warts  are  very  large 
and  numerous,  and  a  cure  would  cost  more  than  the  ani- 
mal is  worth,  it  should  be  fed  for  the  butcher.  No  warty 
animal  should  be  used  for  breeding. 

Horse  Racing^  at  Fairs.— "G.  W.  L./' 
Delaware  Center,  Iowa.  Whether  or  not  couuty  fairs 
can  be  made  successful,  without  horse  trotting,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  public  sentiment.  There 
are  localities,  (a  very  few),  where  a  whiskey  shop  would 
be  an  unprofitable  speculation  ;  and  in  the  same  degree, 
we  fear,  a  genuine  agricultui-al  fair  would  be  very  rarely 
successful.  The  idea  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  if 
farmers  who  object  to  the  trotting  would  keep  away  from 
it,  or  from  the  fairs  where  it  is  the  chief  attraction,  or 
protest  against  it,  something  might  be  done.  Butwh-le 
people  continue  to  go  to  see  the  racing,  and  pay  for  it, 
the  amusement  will  surely  be  provided  for  them. 

To   Oet  Kid  oF  Quaclc  Grass  amd 

Thistles.— "H.  F.  G.,"'  Allendale,  I^.  T.  To  destroy 
quack  grass  of  any  of  the  different  species  to  which  this 
term  is  applied,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  and  har- 
rowed thoroughly  and  the  roots  picked  ofi'the  surface.  A 
rake  for  this  pni-pose  was  described  in  the  Am^ican 
AgiicuUtO'ist  of^ov.,  IBtio.  Any  left  will  grow  again.  Po- 
tatoes, corn,  beans,  or  other  hoed  crops  should  be  grown 
and  kept  cultivated  and  weeded  thoroughly.  There  will 
belittle  quack  left  after  three  clean  hoed  crops  have  been 
taken.  Thistles  may  be  destroyed  by  plowing  lightly,  so 
as  to  cut  the  stem  but  not  the  roots,  and  then  growing 
crops  that  are  cultivated  continually. 

Saltiii£X'  Beef, — A  correspondent  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  sends  the  following  as  his  melliod  of  putting 
down  beef.  Select  a  barrel  that  is  strongly  hooped,  and 
fit  a  board  of  sufficient  thickness,  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  may  rest  on  that,  instead  of  the  chine.  Place 
it  in  the  cellar,  directly  under  a  solid  floor  beam.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  salt,  then  ^int  in  a  layer  of 
beef,  the  pieces  being  cut  small  enough  to  p;ick  close,  and 
potnd  them  down  with  a  club  ;  then  sprinkle  them  over 
with  sugar  and  salt.  Continue  putting  in  layers  of  beef, 
pounding  them  down,  and  sprinkling  ou  salt  and  sugar, 
until  all  is  packed.  Use  sis  quarts  of  salt,  and  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  each  100  lbs.  of  beef.  Place  a  strong  follower  in 
the  barrel  upon  the  beef,  and  set  a  piece  of  joist  upon  the 
follower,  so  that  the  end  of  the  joist  will  come  under  the 
beam  ;  drive  a  wedge  between  this  and  the  beam  above, 
pressing  the  beef  quite  hard  ;  every  twenty-fonr  hours 
drive  up  the  wedge,  and  the  beef  will  soon  be  covered 
with  brine.  After  a  few  days  the  pressure  may  be  removed. 

IPeniisylTania  Poultry. — *'M.  R.,"  New 

York.  The  chickens  and  capons  from  Bucks  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  best  reputa- 
tion in  the  city  markets.  Capons  are  made  to  weigh  12 
pounds,  and  sell  at  35  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  poultry 
is  mostly  of  the  Dorking,  Dominique,  and  common  breeds, 
but  it  is  the  management  rather  than  the  breed,  that 
produces  the  high  quality.  The  chickens  are  brought  out 
early  in  the  season,  and  are  well  fed  from  the  first.  The 
cocks  are  made  into  capons.  About  three  weeks  before 
marketing  the  birds  are  put  up  in  coops,  and  fed  upon 
soft  food,  consisting  of  corn  and  oat  meal,  potatoes,  and 
some  scraps  of  fat  meat  or  chopped  suet.  This  is  given 
several  times  a  day  in  small  quantities.  Many  spring 
chickens  are  sent  to  market  from  these  localities  tvhich 
bring  the  highest  prices,  generally  at  about  50c.  per  lb. 

ftSoles  in  Trees.—"  "W.  A.,"  Union  Grove, 
Wis.  The  holes  around  the  stocks  of  your  trees  are  no 
doubt  the  work  of  some  species  of  woodpecker.  It  will 
require  an  examination  to  determine  whether  these 
holes  injured  the  trees,  or  if  it  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Insects  which  the  birds  were  after. 

Anotliei-  I*otato  Knriiay — fortunately 
for  us  in  Algiers,  is  now  reported.  The  parent  insect  is 
a  moth  ;  its  caterpillar  lives  in  the  potato — the  taber  it- 
self—and  by  the  time  it  is  through  with  it,  the  potato  is 
not  even  fit  for  the  pigs.  The  scientific  name  of  the  in- 
sect is  Bryotropha  so^.andla.  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
shall  only  know  it  by  name. 

AnSTverin*;-  l>y  >'mml>er.s« — Sometimes 
a  correspondent  asks  several  questions,  and  puts  a  num- 
ber opposite  to  each.  Thinking  it  may  save  space  in  the 
paper,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  copying  his  questions, 
he  adds,  please  answer  by  the  numbers.  This  is  a  re- 
quest with  which  we  can  not  comply.    K  we  print,  "6. 


No.  Six  inches  will  be  wide  enough,  if  the  material  is 
Btrong,"  the  one  who  proposes  No.  6  will  know  what  it 
means,  but  every  one  of  the  thoueands  of  other  readers 
will  be  completely  in  the  dark.  Those  who  ask  ns  to 
"reply  by  numbers,"  will  see  bow  unfair  it  is  to  every 
other  subscriber.  We  have  often  stated,  and  we  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  that  if  the  question  is  a  merely 
personal  one,  and  its  answer  will  be  of  no  use  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  readers,  it  has  no  chance  whatever 
of  a  reply  in  the  paper.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  insist  that  every  one  who  asks  a  question,  should 
give  name  and  address.  We  answer  hundreds  of  letters 
by  mail,  because  we  do  not  care  to  occupy  space  with 
matter  which,  if  not  of  general  interest,  will  at  least  be 
useful  to  a  considerable  num^ber.  To  make  the  matter 
intelligible,  we  always  give  the  question,  or  the  enb- 
Etance  of  it,  before  answering  it. 

YTIiat    to    I>o    >vitli   tlie    Stra-w.  — 

''A.  M.  Van  A.,"  Fort  Howard,  Wis.  When  a  farmer 
can  dispose  of  a  load  of  straw  to  a  livery  stable  for  8  loads 
of  manure  in  exchange,  he  wants  no  better  way  of  using 
his  straw.  But  few  farmers  are  so  favorably  situated  as 
this.  There  should  be  no  trouble  about  usiug  the  straw,  if 
one  has  roots  to  feed  with  it,  and  sufficient  capital  to  buy 
a  few  head  ot  cattle  to  winter  over.  Then  half  a  dozen 
thiu  cattle,  which  are  easily  picked  up  for  the  cash  any- 
where, may  be  purchased,  and  put  loose  into  box  stalls, 
and  each  one  fed  with  a  bushel  of  roots  and  two  or  three 
potmds  of  meal  daily,  and  all  the  straw  they  will  eat. 
The  straw  should  be  cut  in  a  fodder  cutter,  and  the  refuse 
used  for  bedding.  The  litter  and  manure  may  remain 
until  spring  beneath  the  cattle.  The  increase  in  value 
of  the  cattle  shoukl  pay  a  profit,  and  there  will  be  a 
valuable  pile  of  manure  to  grow  more  roots  with. 

A  Crood  Co"W"  in  SoutSi  Carolina. — 

'■W.  W.  E.,"  Pendleton  Factory,  S.  C,  writes  that  his 
cow,  a  grade  Ayrshire,  was  awarded  tlie  first  premium  for 
the  best  milk  cow  at  his  county  fair,  where  she  gave  13,^ 
quarts  of  milk  at  one  milking.  The  same  cow  also  took 
the  first  premium  for  milk  cows  at  the  S.  0.  State  Fair. 
He  thinks  this  a  very  good  result  for  a  cotton  State. 

Tlie  VaUsje  of  l*ea-nnts  as  Feed, — 

'■W.  W.L.,"  Saluda,  S.  C.  Pea-nuts  area  very  rich  food, 
as  they  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  oil.  When  this 
oil  has  been  expressed,  the  residue  or  cake  has  about  7 
percent  of  oil  left  in  it.  An  analysis  of  this  cake  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  gave  as  follows,  as  com- 
pared with  linseed  cake,  viz. : 

CaJce  free       Unh  it.'i'ked     Litiseed 
from  'h  ujik.  Cnke.  Cake. 

Moisture 9.5^  9.28  11.72 

Oil 7.40  6.99  12.09 

Starch,  gum.  and  diges.  fiber37.G3  23.67  25.29 

Albuminous  matters 4-2.S1  32.81  33.64 

Indigestible  fiber 7.87  33.80  11.79 

A  sh 4.71  3.45       f      6^ 

Total 100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  pea-nut  cake  contains  about"  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, and  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  feed  for  growing 
animals,  as  weU  as  fattening  beasts.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  ly  having  been  used  in  this  country,  we  believe  that 
all  that  is  made  here  is  exported  to  England,  which 
should  not  be. 

Flat-Bottomed  Boats.—''  C.  H.  A.  W.," 
Napa,  Cal.  A  description,  with  illustrations,  of  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  suitable  for  fishing  or  hunting,  was 
given  in  the  Affiejican  Agi'icuUm'ist  for  Nov.,  1S76.  From 
this  description  any  one  who  can  use  tools  can  build  the 
boat,  at  the  cost  of  five  or  six  dollars  for  materials. 

Fg:»-«l>oii»d  Fo«-ls. — "K,"  Garrettsville, 
Ohio.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  hens,  especially  old 
and  infirm  ones,  to  become  egg-bound.  The  eggs  with- 
out shells  collect  in  the  egg-passage,  and  form  a  mass  of 
hard,  cheesy  matter,  which  in  time  causes  the  abdomen 
to  swell,  and  finally  kills  the  fowl.  We  know  of  no 
remedy,  except  to  anticipate  the  end  and  decapitate. 

*•*  S*re3>3ired  Fooals  "  for  Catt3<s 
I*oiiltry,  etc.— We  dislike  secrecy  in  all  things.  Se- 
cret medicines  we  do  not  publish.  We  have  in  some 
cases  allowed  the  advertisements  of  foods  for  cattle, 
poultry,  swine,  etc..  to  appear  in  our  columns.  In  every 
instance  the  proprietors  of  the  articles  have  been  inform- 
ed that  we  could  publish  upon  only  one  condition— that 
they  must  show  us  the  formula  by  which  the  compounds 
are  prepared,  that  we  may  know  their  exact  composi- 
tion. Those  who  have  good  articles  are  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  do  this,  and  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement 
of  any  of  them  indicates  tliat  we  know  what  it  is  made 
of,  and  did  we  wish  such  an  article,  would  make  use  of 
it  ourselves.  We  can  say  in  general  terms  that  these 
compounds  consist  of  well  known  tonics  and  appetizers, 
and  as  thoy  are  made  up  ready  for  use,  the  owners  of 
animals  of  various  kinds  have  at  hand  a  condiment, 
which  is  about  as  cl^eap,  considering  the  trouble,  as  if 


they  bought  the  ingredients,  and  made  it  themselves 
and  being  at  hand,  they  are  likely  to  use  it  when  needed. 
We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  matter,  and 
acting  whoDy  in  the  interest  of  our  readers,  have  taken 
the  course  above  indicated.  Of  coarse,  each  one  must 
judge  for  himself,  if  it  is  desirable  to  use  such  condi- 
ments, and  if  he  decides  to  give  them,  he  can  do  so  with 
the  asstirance  that  he  is  giving  nothing  deleterious. 

^   i»     ■       

"Science  Applied  to  Farming/' 
Correspondence. 

CoMPosTiSG  Cotton-Seed.  —  ••J.  B.,"  Mississippi. 
The  newspaper  articles  on  composting  cotton-seed,  yoa 
refer  to,  are  evidently  abbreviated  from  Circulars  33  and 
26  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  cannot 
testify  to  the  utility  of  the  processes  recommended  from 
actual  experience,  but  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  the 
plan  of  mixing  cottou-seed  ^vith  manure,  earth,  and  acid 
phosphates,  is  eminently  rational,  and  ought  to  prove  ex- 
cellent. The  directioiis  below  are  taken  from  the  circu- 
lars referred  to.  The  farmers  of  Georgia,  by  the  way,  are 
remarkably  fortunate  in  having  so  enterprising  an  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  look  out  for  their  interests. 
FOKMULAS  FOR  COMPOSTING  COTTON-SEED. 

If  the  stable  manure  and  cotton-seed  have  been  pre. 
served  under  shelter,  and  the  compost  is  for  oak  and 
hickory  lands,  use  the  following; 

NO.  1. — FOR  A  TON  OP  2,000  LBS. 

Stable  manure 750  potmds, 

Cottou-seed  C?reen) 750      " 

Acid  Phosphate  or  Dissolved  Bone 500      " 

Directions  for  Com^josting. — Spread  nuder  shelter  a  layer 
of  stable  manure  4  inches  thick  ;  on  this  sprinkle  a  por- 
tion of  the  phosphate  ;  next  spread  a  layer  of  cotton-seed 
3  iuciies  thick ;  wei  these  tJwrougldy  with  water  and 
sprinkle  with  phosphate ;  next  spread  another  layer  of 
stable  manure  tkre^  inches  thick.  Continue  to  repeat 
these  layers  in  the  above  order  until  the  material  is  con- 
sumed. Cover  the  whole  mass  with  stable  manure  or 
scrapings  from  the  lot  one  or  two  inches  thick.  Allow 
the  heap  to  stand  in  this  condition  until  a  thorough  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  which  will  require  from  three  to 
six  weeks,  according  to  circumstances,  dependent  upon 
moisture  and  the  strength  of  the  materials  used.  When 
the  couon-seeds  are  thoroughly  killed,  with  a  sharp  hoe 
or  mattock,  cut  down  vertically  through  the  layers; 
pulverize  and  shovel  into  a  heap,  where  the  fermentation 
will  be  renewed  and  the  compost  be  still  further  im- 
proved.   It  is  now  ready  for  use. 

For  Cotton. — Apply  in  the  opening  furrow  200  pounds 
per  acre,  and  with  the  seed  at  planting  75  or  100  pounds 
per  acre,  making  in  all  275  or  300  pounds  per  acre.  If  it  is 
desired  to  apply  a  larger  quantity  per  acre,  open  furrows 
the  desired  distance,  and  over  them  sow  broadcast  400 
pounds  per  acre  ;  bed  the  land,  and  then  apply  100  pounds 
per  acre  ^vith  the  seed. 

For  Coj-n. — ^Apply  in  the  hill,  b]/  the  side  of  the  seed, 
half-pint  to  tJie  hill.  An  additional  application  around 
the  hill  before  the  first  plowing,  will  largely  increase  the 
yield  of»grain. 

For  sandy  pine  lands,  dissolve  sixty  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  in  warm  water,  and  sprinkle  a  proportionate 
quaniily  of  the  solutiou  on  each  layer  of  stable  manure 
and  cotton-seed.  The  same  weight  of  cotton-seed  and 
manure,  or  60  pounds  of  the  two,  may  be  omitted  when 
the  potash  is  used. 

If  lot  manure,  or  that  which  has  been  so  exposed  as  to 
lose  some  of  its  fertilizing  properties,  is  composted,  use ; 

NO.  2. — FOR  A  TON  OP  2.000  XBS. 

Lot  manure 650  pounds. 

Cotton-seed 650 

Acid  Phosphate .   600 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  60      '• 

Muriate  of  Potash 40      " 

Mix  as  in  No.  1,  except  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  mnriale  of  potash  must  be  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
and  a  proportionate  part  of  each  sprinkled  on  each  layer 
of  manure  and  cotton-seed. 

Directions  for  the  use  of  these  composts  have  been 
given  only  for  com  and  cotton — the  two  crops  to  which 
fertilizers  are  principally  applied  in  Georgia.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  them  to  be  equally  efficacious  when 
applied  to  other  crops,  either  field  or  garden.  From  300 
lo  400  pounds  to  the  acre  on  small  grain  have  produced 
perfectly  satisfactoiy  results. 

Varying  proportions  of  Cotton-^eed  Manure. — In  making 
these  composts  the  proportions  of  stable  manure  and  cot- 
tou-seed may  be  varied  to  suit  the  supply  at  command, 
ihouj:h  care  must  be  taken,  if  the  cotton-seed  are  largely 
in  excess,  to  avoid  excessive  heat  and  consequent  cook- 
ing of  the  seed.  When  killed,  the  seed  should  be  soft 
enough  to  be  readily  mashed  between  the  fingers.  If  only 
cotTon-seed  and  acid  phosphate  are  composted,  the  seed 
should  be  T^k'i  in  the  phosphate,  and  shoveled  into  a  heap 
to  ferment.  If  composted  in  layers  without  stable  ma- 
nure, the  seed  will  cake  together. 

Potash,  ichere  needeti. — Tn  the  above  formulas  the  potash 
may  be  omitt-d  on  lands,  comparatively  fresh,  and  on 
which  the  original  growth  was  oak  and  hickory  ;  but  if 
such  lands  have  been  much  worn,  it  will  be  well  to  retain 
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it.  The  presence  of  oat  aud  hickory,  or  other  potash 
consamiiig  growth,  is  an  iudication  of  the  presence  of 
potash  in  the  soil.  When  sach  lnuds,  however,  have 
been  so  worn  .that  when  turned  out,  stunted  old  field 
■pines  sprino-  np,  it  is  safe  to  as&umt;  ihat  the  addition  of 
a  moderate  quantify  of  potash  will  increase  production. 

Concerning  the  use  of  potash  on  pine  lands,  the  advice 
is  giveu  without  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
is  based.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  statements 
■would  not  be  made  without  good  reason.  In  lack  of 
stable  maaure,  the  plan  of  composting  the  cotton-seed  in 
layers  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  earth  would 
doubtless  be  excellent. 

Acid  Phoshates. — In  Table  SO  in  the  December  Amer- 
ican A  ffricuUuri5(,'^eTe  mentioned  two  superphosphates 
without  nitrogen.  These  were  imported  from  England, 
■where  they  are  manufactured  cheaply,  and  of  very  high, 
grades.  A  sample  exhibited  at  the  Centennial,  and  said  to 
be  made  in  this  country,  was  guaranteed  to  contain  about 
31  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The  price  was 
$65  per  ton,  which  would  bring  the  soluble  acid  at  about 
10^4  cts.  per  lb.  The  acid  phosphates  of  our  markets, 
however,  are  veiy  selJom  as  rich  as  this,  but  more  fre- 
quently contain  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  soluble  acid. 
Generally  speaking,  the  highest  grades  are  the  cheapest, 
in  the  large  markets  were  they  are  manufactured  or  im- 
ported. In  places  distant  from  the  markets,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  high  grades  is  still  greater,  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  transportation.  It  costs  no  more  to  freight  a 
ton  of  a  30  per  cent,  than  a  ton  of  a  10  per  cent  article. 
In  the  one  case,  the  cost  of  freight  is  divided  over  600  lbs. , 
in  the  other,  over  only  200  lbs,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

The  greater  part  of  these  articles  are  manufactured  from 
the  fossil  and  mineral  phosphates  from  South  Carolina 
and  Navassa,  and  contain  more  or  less  of  useless  material, 
as  iron  and  alumina,  which  are  valneless,  inci'caso  the  bulk 
andweiglitof  thefeitiiizer,  and,  still  further,  cause  some 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  been  rendered  soluble 
by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  change  to  tiieless  soluble, 
and  consequently  less  valuable  form,  known  as  '■  revert- 
ed," •'reduced,"  or  ''precipitated  "phosphoric  acid. 
Still,  since  the  supply  of  bones  and  bone-black  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  phosphoric  acid,  these 
materials  must  be  used,  and  are  used  -with  profit. 


HoTT  Boiae-I>iist  is  Made.— "J.  V,'.  S.," 
Union  Co.,  Pa.  Bone  dust  is  made  eitiier  as  a  rcfuscpro- 
duct  in  the  manufacture  of  knife  handles,  buttons,  and 
other  articles,  for  wiiich  the  shins  and  other  hardest 
bones  are  used,  or  common  bones  are  ground  in  a  mill, 
such  as  the  Bogardus  Eccentric  Mill,  or  others  made  for 
the  work.  The  ground  bones  are  sifted  and  scpanited  inro 
coarse,  fine,  or  finest,  orsold  as  they  come  from  tlie  mill. 

Special  B'ertilizers. — ''E.  E.,"  Linden, 
N.J.  Soluble  fertilizers,  such  as  guano  or  niiratuof  sodn, 
are  useless,  if  not  injurions,  in  a  dry  season.  Wiihout 
abundant  moisture  their  solution  is  too  concentrated,  and 
destroys  trie  tender  cstremiti-js  of  the  rootlets  by  which 
DQtriment  is  absorbed.  Too  mnch  water  would  cany  the 
soluble  matter  down  to  the  roots  faster  that  it  could  be 
taken  np,  or  if  the  plants  are  not  in  active  growth,  tiie 
fertilizing  matter  could  not  be  appropriated.  For  these 
reasons  we  would  use  but  very  little  of  such  soluble  fer- 
tilizers in  the  fall,  but  apply  the  bulk  of  them  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  growth  birgins.  Guano  and  nitrate  of 
soda  are  generally  used  at  the  rate  of  abont  250  lbs.  of  the 
former,  and  150  lbs.  of  the  la»ter,  per  acre. 

I>i-:iiiiin;::  a  Marsli  1>.v  PiimpiBig-. — 

"Sabscribcr."  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  draining 
a  marsh  by  raising  an  embankment  around  it,  and  pump- 
ing the  water  out  of  the  ditcbc?,  if  the  lurid  is  worth  the 
expense.  The  work  would  probably  cor^t  $rI0  or  $50  per 
acre,  and  the  pumping  would  be  a  continual  expense. 
Before  engaging  in  it,  a  competent  engineer  should  bo 
consulted,  or  the  cost  may  bo  double  what  it  ought  lo  be. 

Spi-aiii  oTtlie  Hip  •ffoint.  — "  G.  D.," 

Beans  Cnrner.  Mc  The  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  lUc 
hip  do  not  certainly  indicate  disease  of  the  hip  joint. 
The  trouble  may  be  in  the  hock.  If  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  doubt  to  be  in  the  hip.  the  horse  should 
have  perfect  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  Cloths  dipped  in  cold 
water  should  be  laid  over  the  hip,  to  reduce  any  heat  of 
the  parts,  and  when  this  Is  removed,  the  followingmny  be 
rubbed  on  with  the  h:md  every  second  day,  viz..  turpen- 
tine one  ounce,  oil  of  clovps  two  ounces,  creosote  one 
ounce.  Perscvomnce  for  a  few  weeks  in  this  treatment 
may  result  in  n  rnre.  If  not.  a  seton  may  be  nscd,  but 
■   only  by  a  vetcri  nary  surgeon . 

The  Rasis  orValiie-^  of  FertUi?:oi-s. 

*'W.  H.  R.,"  Lexiuirton.  Va.  The  basis  upon  which 
the  values  of  fertilizers  are  estimated,  is  derived, 
as  near  as  may  be,  from  the  commercial  values  of  those 


substances  which  supply  the  different  ingredients  most 
readily.  Thus  the  value  of  nitrogen  is  based  on  the 
market  price  of  nitmte  of  soda ;  ammonia  is  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  guano,  or  that  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  constant  production  of  the"  gas  works  and  a 
staple  article  in  the  market.  Phosphoric  acid  is  valued 
•accosiing  to  the  price  of  bones  or  phosphates  produced 
fromthem.  In  this  way  we  get  a  settled  basis  of  values. 
Ammonia  is  not  now  valued  at  30  cents  a  pound  ;  25  cents 
or  less,  is  a  fair  value,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  valued  at 
12  cents  for  soluble.  Sc.  for  reverted,  and  6c.  for  insoluble. 
Of  course  the  prices  of  these  substances  as  fertilizers 
is  regulated  by  their  value  for  other  uses,  and  vice  versa. 

SoAvlsag    ^Vlieat    on    Clover    Sod. — 

'•I.  R.  C„"  Holder,  111.,  suggests  the  follo^ving  manner 
of  sowing  fall  wheat,  viz.,  sow  the  seed  on  a  clover  sod, 
and  plow  it  under,  turning  the  sod  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  only  ;  then  roll  the  ground. 

^fianl&attau  Blood.  Gruauo  Co.^We 
arc  informed  that  ilr.  Thos.  J.  Hand  has  retired  ffom  the 
Manhattan  Blood  Guano  Co.,  and  that_ilr.  E.  F.  Cooke 
is  now  the  sole  agent.  The  business  is  now  conducted 
by  Messrs,  Wing  &  Evans. 

Soiiie1>ody  ESliindei'ed, — The  crews  of 
the  returned  ships  Alert  and  Discovery,  of  the  British 
Arctic  Expedition  suffered  terribly  from  s  ::urvy.  In  this 
day  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables— about  which,  by  the 
way,  the-English  know  but  little — and  when  potatoes  are 
so  dried  as  to  be  difficult  to  tell  on  the  table  from  fresh, 
these  ships  were  sent  to  sea  without  proper  stores.  In 
our  late  civil  war,  the  army  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  dried  and  canned  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  bat  it 
takes  people  on.  the  other  side  a  long  while  to  learu. 

Paralysis  Sn  Hog-s,— "  W.  il.  S.,"  Aiken, 
S.  C.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  has  caused  the  dis- 
ease in  your  hogs,  without  knowing  how  they  have  been 
treated.  If  they  have  been  kept  in  the  woods,  and  have 
slept  in  cold,  damp  places,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  In  this  case  the  hogs  should  be  well 
taken  care  of.  fed  with  boiled  potatoes,  or  boiled  com, 
given  very  slightly  warm,  and  have  good,  -n-arm  pens  and 
bedding.  The  weak  parts  should  be  rubbed  with  tur- 
pentine, and  a  piece  of  blanket  should  be  tied  around 
the  body.  But  the  cause  may  be  parasites  in  the  muscles 
or  kidneys  ;  if  so,  a  cure  is  almost  hopeless.  Parasites 
may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  hogs  in  pens,  and  not 
permitting  them  to  cat  offal  or  filth. 

To  -et  rid  of  StH«ips.— *•  T.  R.  M." 
Probably  the  easiest  way  to  remove  stumps  is  by  blast- 
ing. Dynamite  is  now  used  for  this  purpose  with  good 
effect.  But  an  experienced  hand  is  required  to  use  the 
explosive,  which  is  many  times  more  powerful  than 
common  blasting  powder. 

I*opBslai'  Scieitflific  "Worlds. — ^Wesome 
months  ago  referred  lo  ilie  excellent  service  rendered  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  X.  Y.,  to  the  advancement 
of  science  by  the  publication  of  works,  which,  though 
popular,  are  by  the  most  eminent  men  at  home  and 
abroad.  "  Smatterers  "  in  science  have  had  their  day,  and 
it  is  now  conceded  that  only  thorough  masters  of  a 
science  are  safe  popular  teachers. 

DAUwixiiXA. — Under  this  title  are  brought  together  in 
a  neat  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  the  writings  by  Prof. 
As;i  Gray,  upon  what  is  popularly  known  as  Darwinism. 
Most  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  as  articles  in  the 
various  reviews  and  journals  during  the  past  16  years. 
Tbe  general  reader  will  probably  get  from  this  a  much 
better  idea  of  Darwin's  views,  than  if  he  read  Darwin's 
own  works,  and  will  also  see  how  they  are  regarded  by 
one  abundantly  able  to  test  i heir  accuracy  as  relates  to 
at  least  one  department  of  science.    Price,  $2.00. 

The  Races  of  Mav,  and  rneiR  Geogu.u*uical  Dis- 
TRiBUTiox,  by  Oscar  Pcschel.  This  is  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  of  the  present 
time,  and  presents  in  a  readable  form  the  present  state  of 
our  knotvlcdge  as  to  the  history,  and  development,  of  onr 
race,  .1  subject  now  receiving  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  scientists,  and  which  has  an  interest  for  all  intelligent 
readers.    Pp.  52S,  Price  $2.23. 

SoL-XD,  by  John  Tyndall.  D.  C.  L.,  etc.— Those  who 
heanl  or  read  Prof,  Tyndall's  lectures,  or  are  fainili;ir 
with  his  former  works  on  heat,  etc.,  need  not  be  told  how 
a  Imirably  he  presents  his  subjects,  and  the  remarkable 
cle.irnoss  in  which  bo  places  matters  usually  regarded  as 
abstruse.  The  present  work  is  the  third  edition  revised 
and  enlarged.  Prof.  T.  informs  ns  in  his  preface  that  an 
earlier  edition  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  translat- 
ed into  Chinese,  and  published  by  the  Chinese  govcni- 
ment.    Price.  $9  00. 

The  Theorv  op  Socnd  ix  Relation  to  Mrsic.  by 
Prof.  Pictro  Blaserna.— This  is  one  of  the  International 


Scientific  Series,  and  its  author  a  resident  of  Rome,  Italy. 
It  covers  a  very  diflerenc  ground  from  Tyndall's  work; 
that  is  a  manual  of  acoustics,  to  iliustrate  principles, 
while  this  makes  a  practical  application  of  the  principles 
to  music.  This  work  commends  itself  to  every  musician 
who  would  understand  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which 
his  art  ia  based.    Pp.  1ST,  Price  $1.50. 

JSotauical  Sfand-JBook,  by  C.  E.  Hobbs, 

especially  designed  as  a  reference  book  for  druggists  and 
apothecaries.  This  gives  the  various  English  names,  the 
botanical  and  officinal  names  of  all  the  crude  vegetable 
drugs  in  common  use.  It  shows  much  patient,  pains- 
taking work,  and  is  a  book  which  we  can  commend  to 
our  many  pharmaceutical  friends.  Published  by  A.  C. 
Hobbs,  Sommerville,  Mass.    Price,  $3.50. 

Reports  and  Proceedings. — ^In  order 

to  start  square  with  the  new  year,  we  acknowledge  the 
following,  received  in  the  latter  part  of  1876.  We  hope 
our  friends,  to  whom  thanks  for  their  attention,  will  not 
measure  our  appreciation  of  their  kindness  by  the  brevity 
of  our  notices. 

The  ilASSACHTTSETTS  StaTE  BOAItD  OP  AQRICULTtTRE.— 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Chas.  L.  Flint,  Esq.  for  1S75, 
though  not  so  profusely  illustrated,  as  some  previous 
ones,  seems  to  contain  an  unusual  number,  (even  for  this 
R  *port),  of  useful  and  practical  articles,  some  of  which 
we  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  'U'iscossix  State  Horticultural  Society. — 
Transactions  of  the  annual  meeting,  held  Feb.  1S76,  com- 
piled by  F.  W.  Chase,  Sec,  has  a  handsome  frontispiece 
in  a  colored  print  of  "Wliitiug's  Siberian  Crab,  No.  20, 
one  of  the  '"irou-clads;"  the  reading  matter  covers  a 
wide  range,  and  what  is  sometimes  overlooked,  is  locai, 
and  consequently  useful  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Societt's  RiPor.T 
forlS75and  a  part  of  1876,  contains  useful  papers  and 
discussions,  but  there  is  some  of  the  strangest  matter, 
called  *•  botany,"  that  we  ever  saw  in  print.  Has  the 
Society  no  botanist  among  its  members  to  correct  these 
glaring  inaccuracies? — If  not,  suppress  the  matter. 

Forest  Trees  op  the  U.  S.— This  is  a  list  with  use- 
ful notes,  of  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  forest  trees,  in 
the  U.  S.  Government  Building,  at  the  Centennial,  which 
was  made  through  the  industry  of  Doctor  Geo.  Vaseyot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  "We  hope  that  a  build- 
ing will  be  provided  at  VTasbington  for  this  collection 
which  should  be  preserved  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  V., 
and  those  who  aided  him. 

Forests  asd  Forestry  at  the  Vienna  Exhibiiion  in 
1S73.  Sometimes  it  docs  h.ippen  that  our  Government 
blunders  into  putting  the  right  man  in  a  place.  This 
was  done  when  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  was  sent  to  repre- 
sent us  at  Vienna,  and  why  his  experience  and  great 
knowledge  were  not  made  available  and  tised  in  our  own 
exhibition,  is  "one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can  find 
out.'"— They  didn't,  and  he  didn't,  and  that's  all  any 
one  knows  about  it.  This  Reporfon  Austrian  Forestry, 
and  the  Schools  of  Forestry,  will  in  the  future,  when  we 
think  and  act  in  this  direction,  be  of  even  more  value 
than  it  is  at  present. 


Kdncational  and   Scliool  Books. — 

We  have  received  from  E.  Stoiger,  id  and  '2i  Frankfort 
St.,  N.  T.,  the  publisher,  who  has  done  so  much  lo  intro- 
duce the  kindergarten : 

FniEDRicn  Frcebel,  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Matilda 
H. Kriege.  pp.29.  Price,  in  paper.  2oc.;  in  cloth,  50c 
This  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  portrait  of  the  "  Children's 
Friend,"  will  be  welcomed  by  the  iucreasing  number  ofi 
those  interested  in  his  life-work,  the  kindergarten. 

The  SctEXCK  akd  Art  op  EDUCATioif,  by  Joseph 
Payne,  of  London,  is  a  small  work  uniform  in  size  and 
price  with  the  above. 

The  following  have  been  received  from  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  No.  111-U3  William  St..  N.Y..  a  firm  long  known  aa 
one  of  the  leading  houses  engaged  in  publication  of  school 
books.  Their  works  arc  mechanically  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  the  names  of  the  authors  of  eminence  who 
contribute  to  their  list  of  elementary  work;-,  indicate  the 
high  character  of  their  publiaitions.  In  the  crowded 
state  of  our  columns  we  can  only  notice  them  as  bills  in 
Congress  are  too  often  read— by  title: 

FntsT  Steps  in  Gkneual  History.  By  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  pp.  ^JS").     Price,  $1  25. 

Seven-  Historic  Ages.  Same  author;  pp.144.  Price, 
$1.  The  first  of  these  Is  a  compendium  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  for  reference  ;  a  very  full  bibliography  adds 
t«i  its  value.  The  second  is  a  familiar  talk  with  children 
on  th--'  marked  historic  ages. 

First  Steps  ix  English  Litebatube.  By  the  same; 
pp.  2.'W.    Price.  $1. 

Manual  op  Geometry.  ByW.  G.  Pock.   PVice,  ?1  60. 

Pooler's  Test  Speller.  Words  with  definitions,  25c. 
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SPAIN'S    PATENT    CHURNS. 

Centennial 
Medai  Awarded 

In  use  over  25  years. 
Eemovable  Dasher, 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMEJVT  k  DUNBAR, 

Pliilartclpliia. 

BUTTEH  WORKEB, 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
ind  Convenient  Tet  Invent- 
ed. Works  3ti  llis.  in 
less  tlian   5   minutes, 

tliorons:h],v  woi-KiniTonttlie 
ImtteriiiiU';  and  mixing;  in 
tlie  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REIU, 
No.  0  Xortli  IStli  St.,  PUiladelx>Iiia,  Pa. 


MacMne. 


This  new  labor-saving  machine  will  hoe  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton BETTjiK  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  corn,  potatoes 
etc.,  bettin-  taan  is  usually  done  bv  hand-hne.  TVill  pay  for 
Itself  in  one  yea?  in  hoeins  10  acres  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
or  20  acrR  ^  of  corn  or  potatoes.  Price,  .'s».  For  further  in- 
formatiMU  address 

THE  BELCHER  &  TATLOE  AG'L  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
Also  manufacturers  of   the  Self-Sharpening,  Lion    and 
other  J- eed  Cutters,  Coru-Shellers,  Plows,    Bullard's  Hay 
Tedders,  Balance  Bakes,  etc.,  etc. 


(Patented  Nov.  16tli,  1875.) 

SEABURY'S  IMPROVED  FENCES  for  Farms. 
Lawns,  and  Rail-Roads.— A  Fence  of  Wood  and 
Wire  combined.  Ko  nails  in  its  construction.  Requires  no 
Bkilled  labor  to  put  it  up.  More  durable  and  cheaper  than 
any  fence  in  use  of  equal  strength.  It  cannot  be  blown  down 
In  any  of  its  parts,  and  a  washing  out  of  post  now  and  then 
does  not  imp.air  lis  utility.  Sold  complete  for  putting  up 
from  6  to  ItiH  cents  per  foot,  according  to  number  of 
Rails— delivered  on  route  of  transport.ition. 

Contracts  made  for  puttins  up.  Iiilorniation  ffivcn,  upon 
application  to  THOS.    S.    SEABURY, 

100  East  14th  St.,  Sew  York  City. 

TVhere  different  styles  of  this  fence  may  be  examined. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THU 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill 

No  good  Farmer 
can  aSbrd  to  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 
^^,       A  moderate  quality 
^^^ of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
■^^  brings   a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condiCioo, 

Address    A.  P.  PICKEY,  Racine,  ^.VS» 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

The  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  yet  isniore 
*imple  and  complete  than  any  ever  inlrodnced  for  general 
nse.  The  Brake  has  been  fullv  endorsed  by  every  farmer 
who  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong.  Sec'y  Elniiia 
Farmers'  Cluli.  writes :  "  A  Coramittee  of  the  Elmira  Farm- 
ers' Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Brid"man  D  T 
Billings,  S.  -M.  Carr,  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fulh' 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug.  21st,  and  reported  unanimously  :  It  is  tlie 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  its  action— efl'ec- 
tive  when  required,  and  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hilly  f  ams."  See  Illustration  in  Aug. ^tk.  Agri- 
ciMuruit.  Town.  County,  and  State  rights  for  sale.  Please 
Bay  where  you  saw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA,  TIOGA  CO..  PA. 


SMITH'S 

la|leCla.fof76." 

A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  flsh,  animals,  game,  fee. 
Sample,  CO  cts.,  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

EAGLE    CXAAV    CO,, 
713  Sansoni  .St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HALLADAY 


The  first  Self  -  Ref,'ulatiu? 
Wind  Mill  offered  thu  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  worUmanship,  powei 
and  durability  are  considered 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE    CHEAPEST, 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  imnie  liate  sniier^asiou 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-two  vertrs, 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  1^  USE. 

A  38  iiaire  lUusti-ated  Cata 
logue  witVi  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application 

Agents  wanted  m 
all  unassigned  conn 
ties.  . 

tr.    S.    WIND    EN 

GDvE  &  PUMP  CO 

Datatia,  III. 


-j-^-i^ 


MEDAL  &  DIPLOMA   AWARDED 

To  -WMI.  I,.  BOYER  &  BKO., 
Flalladelpliin.  Pa., 

ON  THF. 

Premium  Farm  Stee! 
Crist  ^11!, 

BY    'rHK 

TJ,  S,  CeEteimial  Commission  of  the 

International  EsMbitaou, 
HELD  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  1S;6, 
Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

THE  CHARTER  OAK 


The  Only  Perfect  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Season  of  18  75  has  proved  by 
actual  use  of  over  300  plows  that  it 
has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to' 

THE    HIGGANTTM    M'FG    CO., 
HIGCANUM,    COi^H. 

Grand 


Q    -THNS    IN    A  CAFL'^^S 


HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 
Price,  $5. 

Are  carefull}'  made, 
and  are  of  such,  a  qual- 
ity and  form  as  to  work 
with  emoothness.  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend 
ing  the  ehearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Saves  labor  and  money.  It  is  simple ;  the  p^p- 
--tfpling positive;  it  runs  on  friction  rollsj  Lenci! 
-~?«'ill  come  back  on  slight  iucUne.    The  track  is 
-■^iaeipeniive;  the  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  maii^ 
hnndrcds  nre  in  use.    Ko  trouble  about  get- 
ting over  liigh  beams,   or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.    Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  mowing  is  reduced.    Track  should  be 
put  up  nuw  vlille  barns  arc  fulL 

Send  for  circulars  and  desi-^ns  fcr  tracking 
barn,  to  f.  S.  Wind  Enijine  &  Tump  Co.,  Ba- 
tiivia,  in.,  inanufactiirers  o'  tlie  Old  Reliable 
HaUaiiay  f^lac.iard  ^Vind  MiU. 


EDEN'S  BREED  OP  SWINE. 


Imported  hr  the  nnder'^igned  fiom  Lancashrre,  En-land. 
The^L  6«  me  have  t  iken  ljr-,t  pi ,  niuims  where^  er  exhTbited 
in  England  and  this  count,,  Advantaeeou;  to  p?odicere 
l^tlened  '^^?i'Z''^rtT'^' ^"-^  hardy,  siu.all  "astereaafv 
dc"ci°;?lVl"iT-cSS:'"=''="'^°  size,  mature  early.  Send  for 
^^.   G.  LEWIS,  Lawn  I'ailn.  Framinglon,  Mass. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  Trhitc,  Berkshire  and  York- 
.^iirc  rife's.  Scotch,  Skye,  and  Shepherd  pups,  Poultrv  and 
1  Jgeons,  all  ol  the  Hnest  iniported  strains,  bred  and  for  sale 
hy  Francis  Morris.  .Morton,  i)el.  Co..  Fa.    Send  for  circular 
FBAKCIS  MOBKIS,  P.  O.  Box  i>393,  PhiladelphLa 

Craves  &  Breed, 

Breeders  and    Shippers  of 
Thoronghbied     Kegislered 
Short  Horns,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
poultry.  Pigeons,  &c. 
Circulars  free. 
HATFIELD,    MASS. 


FIJJEST   NEW  CATALOGUE  or  Wooded  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  and  Dogs.  Price  20c.  Fvery  larm- 
cr  wants  it.  BENSOy  &.  BUKPEE,  Philadelphi.a,  Pa. 

"|15:.4.COA    FARM.  yorlJiporf,  Long  Island, 

-^"^  BREEDERS  OF 

Alderoey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BERKSHIRE  SWIRE. 

Also  FAXCT  PorLTKT   of  choicest  kinds,  hred   from 
the  best  stock.    Address 


■T.  y.  P.ODISS.  Manager. 


WILLIAM  CEOZIEE, 

BEACON    HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LOIVG  ISL.AND,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and    Importer  of  Clydesdale 

Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 

and  Improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

,, ,       *S  W-FARI.EE,  CRESSKlMi,  N.  J. 

JEKSEr  CATTLE  °'''^'''"'  ''^''''  '^''^^'"'  ^'^^''^  breeder  of 

For  Sale_— an  Alderney  Bull,  pure.  Pedigree  ffiven  if  de- 
sired.    Also  will  purchase,  or  exchange,  to  obtain  differ- 
ent stock,  a  pure  blood  Poland  China  Boar     Address 
H.  S..  P.  O.  Box  ir.,  Morristown.  K.  J. 

A  h^iS?  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  two  years  old,  will 
.a.  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Send  for  pedigree  and  price. 
.^ C.  H.  CABLES,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwyiiedd,  Pa., 

Importer  .and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Li^•e  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester 
Fv,''^/'"nf  ^'"^  ^°J'''S,'?;'?  i'^s-  Toulouse,Bren,en,ltingKong 
A\  lute  Chima  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Houen,  Avlesburf, 
Pekin  and  Mii.sk  Ducks.  Bronze,  iTlue,  Buff  an"d  White 
Turkeys  Dorkings,  Bi-ahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &o .  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Ca'tl,  Kabbics,  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &e.    Song  Birds  of  all  tmds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  Uve  dollars  each.    Swan  and  Deer  wanted. 

PURE    BRED   POULTRY. 

Wliite  lieBjiorns,  Partridee  Cochins,  and  Dark 
Braiimas,  gs-  per  trio.    W.  W.  Jnnkin,  Mercer, Pa. 

GEO.    S.    JOSSEi:,T]\, 

FREDOSflA,  U.  Y., 

Has  bred  this  season  at  his  home  yards,  np- 
wards  of  -M  Light  Braiimas,  Dark  Brahmae, 
Partridge  and  White  Cochins,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans.  Also  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantams.  Stock  as  good  as  any  man's, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Please  state  explicitly 
what  you  want. 

FOR    .SALE.— Game  Chickens  and  Eggs.    Fowls  per 
pair,  $4.00.   Bggs  per  setting  o(  13.  f  I..™. 
J^W.  REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo,  Va. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

HicUesc  Centennial  Award.  Chickens  hatched  and 
reared  suninicr  and  winter.  Machine  used  as  Incub.ator  and 
Artificial  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price 
?oO.    See  Jnly  Agriculturist,  18T6.    Address 

DAT    BROS.    &    CO., 
93  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPERIAL    EGG    FOOD! 


[Trade  Mark,  secared  by  letters  patent.! 


"Will  make  Hens  Lay! 

Used  by  best  poultnj  men  all  over  the  country.  Pack- 
ages sent  by  mail  for  BO  cts..  §1.  and  $2.  Circulars 
vMh  testimonials  free.  Eeferences :  H.  T.  Sperry, 
PresH  Conn.  State  Poultry  Soc'y;  B.  B.  Stoddard, 
author  of  '^  Egg  Farm  ^  andeditor  of  ^'Poultry  TForW.'* 
Jacob  (Graves  &  Co.,  poultrymen,  Boston. 
Liberal  commissions  paid  to  reliable  men  for  selling. 
CMAJtZES  M.  A^ZZEN,  Prop'r, 

29  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


1877.] 
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Fire  Proof  Paint,  wbite  and  light  tints,  lor  wood 
■work,  inside  or  out.  Kspeeiiilly  vfl.luable  for  sbingle  roofs, 
out-liouses,  fences,  &c._  i'rt'p!irt:;d  reiidy  for  use.  Only  one 
■  coat  requhed.     Pii-e  To  ctii.  per  ::;ilIon. 

AsbestosFaiuts— '11  ^luub-s.— Roofing,  Hot  Air,  and 
Steam-Pipe  and  Boiler  Coveriugfs,  Staeathins:,  "&c. 

TiieSL'  itrueies  arr  rea'iy  for  Usi-,  aiid  L-im  \>c  easily  applied 
by  auv  one.     SeiM  lur  t;iinplL'?,  Paniphl'-(s,  I'rice  Lists,  &c. 

K  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  lane,  N.  Y.. 

Building   Felt. 

This  water-prooi  material,  resem- 
bling fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (HO  tar  sr.bstance-s  2csed)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
earpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 
C.   J,   FAY.   Camden,  N.  J. 

rOECE  PUMPS." 

Date  of  Ptitent,  Aug.  St.'i,   1S76. 

After  six  years  endeavor  tofnr- 
niah  the  moat  reliable  force  pumps 
In  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  ofl'ered.  as  the  best 
result'*,  in  mv  Judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their    adaptability,    srreat 
poTFer.  careful    finish  in  de- 
tail, and  consequent   economy, 
will  commend  tliem.    In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re- 
placed,   without    sacrificing-    the 
whole  pump.    They  can  be  imme- 
diately converted  from  rijfht  to 
left-baud  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle   with    the    spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
\force  pumps.    Are  for  the  house 
i|or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
■land  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
/tampered  wltii.— Also,  Blnnt*9 
t  Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against   sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dugr  or  driveu 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  riTers,  For  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  all  eizi^s,  from  I'^-iiu'h  to  4-inch  suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to  XASON    M*F'G    CO., 

71  Fulton  and  "Jl  Beekraan  St.,  'Sew  York. 

CENTEXNIAL.    iMEDVl^    AAVARDED. 

STA\DARD  LAUADlll  MA1UL\ERY  CO. 


Superior  Power  and  Hand  Laundrv  Machinery.    Standard 
"Washers,  Mangles,  Wringers,  Laundry  Stoves,  Fluting  Ma- 
chines, etc.     Gold.  Silver    and  Bronze    Medals  awarded. 
Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
58  Long  Wharf.  Boston,        and       32  Dey  street.  New  TorK. 

G.  ^V.  Chute,  Treas.  w.  C.  Lewis,  Prest. 

■JAUIES  H.  HUMPHREYS,  Agt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BABBiTI  S  XOiLl^r  BOAt. 

Unrivalled  fortho toi- 
let and  the  bath.  No 
artificial  and  deceii- 
tlve  odors  to  covor 
>-ommon  and  dcleli.'r- 
ioua  Ingredients.  Af- 
[i;r  years  of  scientific 
oxperlmont  tht>  man- 
ufncturerof  B.T.  Bab- 
bitt's Best  Soap  I. as 
perfected  and  n  o  w 
,^_^_^^_  ollL-rs  to  the  public 

The  Finest  ToUet  So;ip  in  the  World. 
Ontu  the  puTf-rt  regct-tiblc  oils  used  in  il.i  mamifacttire. 

For  Vie  In  the  Nornery  it  ha*  No  Equal. 
"Worth  ten  times  Its  cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Christ- 
endom.   Sample  box  confalninc  3  cakes  of  6  oza.  each,  sent  irco 

to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  75  oonta.  ^ 

Address  B.  T.  XSnbbltt.  Xe^v  Yort  City. 
»^For  Salo  by  all  Drup':l3t8.ji» 


SMOKY         } 
CHIMNEYS' 


:iired.  fuel  saved,  and  heat  Increns- 
fd  bv  applvlns:  tin-  Spiral  Drnfi. 
>''nd'st;inin  forrirrrlar  (with  tostl 
)LFOi;D.  I'lty  Sanson.  St..  Phtl'a.  Ta. 


Garde?*  Enoi?«k  AND  Fib*  ExTiK- 
ou lanKK.—rrMtccts  Buildings  trom 
Firo,  and  Tret-s,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
lns«.ls.  Thrnws  water  SU  ft.  Eajlly 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Comilry 
I  lomc.  or  F.'iclorv  should  l»«  wUlioul 
the  K.Mtnlnin  Pump.  Send  for  Imvc 
llbi-lrat.Hi  Circular.  J.  A.  Wlill- 
MAN.  S.>!p  Pr..pH.tor  and  Mauu- 
fii.-tnrfr.  Provi.k-tK-e,  R.  1. 


Blncl*.  ICsist*  for  stockiui;  ponds — Peliin 
Docks.  Bronze  Turkeys,  doscended  from  a  pair 
weighing  I.J  Iiv^.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I,  C.C.Ii..  imd  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge.  Ct. 


See  December  number,  1874.  page  J63. 


Readily  attached 
to    any  SStove. 

'> Introduced  9  Years. 
I'hoii^aiids  171  Cue. 
Once  used,  never  dis- 
pensed icith. 

Agents  "Wanted 

at    once    in    valuable 
Territory.    Circulars 

0"  applicaiiOJt. 
American  Itlanu- 

t'acturins:    Co., 
lOti    Oransre   St., 
NEWHAVb;:s,  Conn. 


VALUABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 

i  BRANSOIl  HITTER,  $20. 

Simpler  and  mnch  easier  learned  than  nnv  Sew- 
ing Machine.  "Work  surpasses  tliat  made  bv  hand. 

Canvassers  make   traveilnsj  cspenses   by  worii 
which  they  do  in  showing  the  Knitters. 
AGENTS  WANTED— SKND  FOR  CIKCULAK. 

BraDSon  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Limited. 

;fA        224  S.  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia. 
"""-^        235  ^tate  &t.,  Chicago. 

Specialties  in  Ladies  Underwear. 

CONSTRUCTED  O^  HYGIENIC  ANO  DRESS 
REFORM  PRiafCLPLES, 


Fig.  1  represents  the  Emancipation  Waist— the  most  per- 
fect of  all  hVKienic  garments  of  its  kind.  Made  lu  lacfies' 
sizes  only.    Phun,  $2^0.    Trimmed,  $3.25, 

Fig.  2  is  the  Dress  Keform  Coi-set  "Waist,  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  corset  and  the  extreme  waist.  Made  lor  all  ages. 
Ladies,  $2.00.    iMisses,  $1.25.    Childreus,  $1.00. 

Fi^  3  shows  the  most  comfortable  of  all  undereavments— 
the  Emancipation  Union  Under  Flannel— whidi  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  fushioned  vest  and  drawers.  Full  fashioned 
Cashmere,  $6.00  per  suit.  Merino,  $5.00.  Cut  and  Seamed 
Merino,  $^.25. 

Any  of  the  above  <riirments  sent  bv  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  In  st:itiug  size,  sive  waist  measure  over 
dress.  Send  for  our  illustra"led  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,  287  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Thirty  Hour  Clocks. 

By  Mail,  Postage  Paid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

The  "  St.  Mcliolas,"   S2 

..^^    (Box  board  case,  double;  imita- 
tion morocco  ;  4y<  in.  high,  4  In.  wide. 

Tlie  "Cabinet,"      S2,50 

iSolid  black  walnut  or  maple  Ciise; 
6  111.  liigh.  J,'.,  in.  witie. 

The  "  Oreide,"        $3.00 

(  Uonnd  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  ill.  diameter. 

The  "  Boudoir,"    $3,50 

(T,  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 
Solid  melal  watch  movement,  with  balance  wheel  nnd  de- 
taclied  lever  escapement;  nindc  to  order.  Will  run  (ii^amc 
as  a  watch  >  in  any  position,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  article 
of  stipfrior  construction.  T/ie  editors  of  the  American 
AgriciiUnrist  have  tested  these  clocks,  and  have  endorsed 
them.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  leceipt  of  price,  cur- 
rency. Established  lSo6. 
S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO..  Nkw  Hate^,  Conn. 

PITTSBURGH    ADJUSTABLE 

Folding  Chair. 

This  celebrated  chair  combines  5  ar- 
ticles In  one.  It  is  light,  simple,  and 
durable.  'Words  are  Inadequate  to  ex- 
press its  real  merit  as  a  home  chair.  It 
folds  to  carry  In  the  hand.  _To  see  it  Is 
to  api>reciatc  It.  Nothing  could  be  a 
better  Iloliday  Gift.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular.    Address 

F.    CHAIll    <0.,  3  Sixth  St., 
PUtsbiirgh,  Pa. 

;lar9,  and  Thieves.  Infest  all 
.of  tlie  couiitiy.  Every  one 
must  go  armed.  Otir  luwTshot  "SeiKitnrNo.l  "  Revolver, 
Fnll  Nickel  Silver  plate,  best  Enu'llsli  rilled  sie.'l  barrel,  scll- 
actinc  cylinder,  weighs  7  oz.,  loads  without  removing;  cylin- 
der, cither  to  receive  ctg.  or  eject  shell,  uses  25-lOD  ctgs.  Sold 
by  .ill  dealers.  Revolver  and  100  ctga.  hv  Express,  $3.ir>. 
Revolver  rtlone  by  mall,  post-paid.  $2.90.  Clgs.  cannot  be 
si'Ht  by  mall.  Kvi'ry  Revolver  warranted.  Agents  are 
coining  money.  >Tails  arc  bringing  us  dozens  of  '1  estinionl- 
als  dallv,  convincing  us  of  its  great  value,  and  saiisfac- 
tlon  to  all. 

H.    O.    ROSE,    Snylnook,  Conn. 


TRAMPS,  !^lVs" 


UNEQUALLED   OFFER! 

X  HIONTH'S  ABIMCNITION  FRE£t 

Tramps,  Burglars  and  Thieves  infest  all  parti 
of  tlie  Couatiy.   Every  One  Should  go  Armed. 


?  Price 


■iiti  .ruh.  Ail  thrvu  f  t  i 


111  ^ 


I  rrSo«?gs?s| 


<<  -^1^ 
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AMERICAN    AGRTGULTUBIST. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  BOOK ! 

TOM   SAWYER, 

is  ready  for  Agents.    Don't  get  behind  hand  this  tinier  bnt 
send  for  vour  territory  or  ciixulars,  at  once.    Address, 
AMEKICAN    PUBLISHING    CO., 
Haktfokd.  Conn.,  Chicago,  III.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

G-ODEY'S   LADY'S  BOOK. 

FOR    1877. 

TERMS  :-One  copy,  one  year,  $3.00;  Two  copies,  one 
year,  $5.00  ;  Three  copies,  one  year,  $7.50  ;  Four  copies,  one 
year,  llO.OO;  Five  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to 
the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  six  copies,  $14.00; 
Eight  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  get- 
ting up  the  club,  malang  nine  copies,  §21.00  ;  Eleven  copies, 
one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the 
club,  making  twelve  copies,  $37.0;  Twenty-three  copies, 
one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the 
club,  making  twenty-four  copies,  $55.00. 
Every  Subscriber  isill  receive  the  Magazine  and  Premium 
Chromo,  "  Mother's  Jb}/"free  of  Postage. 
Address  L.  A.  GObEY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S50  to  S300  A  MONTH  FOR.  AGKNTS. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  own  thrilling 
history  of  100  years,  makes  this  book  sell  faster  than  any 
other.  3  books  in  one,  beautifully  illustrated.  Low  price, 
quick  sales,  extra  terms.  Toung  men  and  women  wanted 
in  every  county.    Send  for  Circular. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scribner's  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  The  most  complete 
bookof  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  correct  measure- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank  by  Boyles  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head- 
ing bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  «.  "W.   FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  !V.  Y. 


Wi 


r  OULTRY  W  ORLD. 

A  large,  splendidly  illustrated  popular  magazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  entei'S  its  sixth  volume  January, 
1877.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suggestions,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildings  and  fixtures  pertaiiiiugtothe  poultry  busi- 
ness.   $1.25  per  year.    Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Address  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A    RARE  CHANCE     FOR    BOOK    BUYERS. 

^        I  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 

^~  il^  Books,  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  Publish- 

■^  T  m^  ers'  Prices. 

■  ■  III  Great  bargains.  Seed  for  the  best  catalogue 

^v  1.  I  I  ^^  good  books  ever  issued  free. 

^   *•■  ■  ESTES  Si  LAUKIAT, 

SOI  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 

IVEA^    IVLUSIC 

At  prices  to  suit  the  Sard  Times.  "  Lay  me  where  the 
birds  are  singing,"  15  cts.  For  catalogues  containing  full 
particulars,  enclose  stamp  to  H.  W.  HITCHCOCK  PUB. 
CO.,  10  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Send  Us   Fifteen   Cents 

and  receive 

retnrniiiai 

form  $3.00.    The    FOLiIO. 

WHITli,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ive  "I  l^pasresTSTe-w-aiXJSIC  by 
lil,  M.  a  Tvoi-tb   in    sheet    mnslc 


■Tour  Kaie  i 

iO  Acquainta 
CLII 
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neatly  printed  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  cts.  and  3c.  stamp  ;  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards,  l'^  stvles,  inc.    Agents'  outfit,  25c. 
CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49.  Clixtonville,  Conn. 

"Visitins;-  Car4l!«,  ^vlth  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  2oc.  We  have  XOO  styles, 
Ag-ents  'YVantetl.  O  samples  sent  for 
Btamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards  (9  tints),  with  your 
name  on  them  all  for  oniv  10  cts. 

STAU  PRINTING"  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 
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ARTHUR'S 

Illustrated  Home  Magazine 

Year  after  year  i periodicals     of 

theUomeMaga-  ^  ^^m^m  the  day.  It  claims 
zine  continues  T  fg^?*^  '^'^  ^^c,  in  its  pe- 
to  gain  in  favor  g  ><  a  £  culior  character 
■with  the  people,  B  L  J  m  a  and  varied  de- 
Taking    rank      KB ^Sf  ■     ■       partments, 

■with     the    best  I I  more     tiao. 

rowghly  identified  'w^tli  the  people  In  their 
common  iife  and  social  interests"  ttian  any  other 
magazine  of  its  class. 

Terms,  $2.50  a  year:  3  copies  S6.  Eor$l2,  six 
copies  and  one  extra  to  club  getter.  Specimen 
number  10  cents,      

OB£AX  PKESnUM.— For  20  subscribers  at 
club  rates,  we  give  as  a.  IPremiom,  a  copy  of  our 
great  Natiooal  Fictiire  or  atU  the  Tresl- 
tfcnta  or  the  Unlte«l  States,  elegantly 
ji-amegi  in  heaTy  "Walnnt  and  €rilt  Aonld^ 
yn^.  "^'he  most  yaluable  premium  ever  offered  for 
gubscribers  at  club  rates. 

Home  Magazine  for  sale  by  News  Dealers, 

T.  S,  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

THE  NEW  YOEK 
SEMI-WEEKLY  POST. 

SINGLE  COPY,  one  year ;$3  00 

For  Clubs  of  FIVE  or  more,  one  year 2  50  each,  or  to 

Clubs  of  TEN  or  more,  one  year 2  20  each. 


WEEKLY  POST. 

SINGLE  COPY,  one  year %\  50 

To  Clubs  of  TEN  or  more,  one  year l  35  each,  or  to 

Clubs  of  T^VENTY  or  more,  one  year.  1  10  each. 

These  terms  include  the  postage. 


The  Weekly  and  the  Semi- Weekly  give  careful  selections 
from  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Evening  Post,  combined 
■with  original  matter  prepared  expressly  for  them. 

They  contain  a  full  record  of  current  events,  supplement- 
ed by  intelligent  and  impartial  criticisms.  Special  attention 
is  invited  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  these  two 
journals. 


CL.UB  AGENTS  may  secure  a  really  valuable  article, 
from  a 

GRAND    PIAIVO    TO    A   PEIVKNIFE, 

or  earn  a  liberal  cash  premium,  with  liltle  exertion,  and 
ARTY  PERSOIV  may  obtain  oneof  these  premiums  at  less 
cost  than  it  can  be  obtained  without  the  paper,  by  becom- 
ing a  subscriber  to  the  Evening  Post. 


LIST    OF     PRE5IIU5IS     DESCRIPTIVE    and 
SPECUIEN    LUMBERS    SENT    FREE. 


Address 

WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  Publis^iers, 

BKOAUWAY    AM)    FULTON    ST.,    NETT    TOEK 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  i  back  Nos.lftee  SI. 00.    Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  sons  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  Complaint,  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hvgiene, 
$1.00.  All  the  above,  $2.50.  Circulars  free.  See 'Dec  Jo;':- 
ctMurist.  WOOD    &    HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Leight  St.,  New  York. 

VAliUABJLE  INFORMATIOIV 
That  will  enable  any  Reliable,  Re- 
spectable man  to  establish  a  PAY- 
ING BUSINESS  in  his  own  town, 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
Manager  A.  C.  CO.,  Aabnrn,  N.  Y. 

T  f\r\Tr  f    AGENTS  make  $12  per  day  selling  our 
±JV7vJ1V  ;    NOVELTIES.    Catalogues  free. 

T.  J.  HASIINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Great  Stock-Breeders'  Monthly! 

THE  NATIONAL         

LIVE-STOCK 


PUBLISHED  AT 

CeiCACO,  IL,L. 

Is  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  Standard  Au- 
thorityupon  alimattei'sper- 
'  tainlngto  Hokses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine  and  the  Daikt,  and  is  the 
only  first-class  Journal  In  America  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  this  interest.    It  is  published  - - 

monthly,  printed  on  fine  book  paper  and  Elegantly  Illustrated.   Each  number  contains  4S  Large  Pages,  three 
columns  to  the  page,  with  a  handsome  cover,  and  itis  Indispensable  to  everyman  engaged  in  breeding  live 'stock. 
TERMS.— Single  copies,  one  year,  postage  paid,  $3.15  ;  Clubs  of  five,  poetage  paid,  Sl-90  ;  Clubs  of  ten 
with  an  extra  copy  free  to  person  making  up  club,  postage  prepaid,  Si. 65. 

Address  letters,  registering  those  containing  money,  unless  in  sliape  oi  Postal  Order  or  Draft  to 
.^.^         ^^                   ,                   STOCK.  JOURNAL   COMPANY,  Publisfaers, 
^" Send  20  Cents  fob  Specimen  Copy. Lakeside  BuiUHine,  CHICAGO,  IliL, 


[Jajs^uahi  , 


VETERINARY  Ai¥ISER, 

By  Pkof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Itliaca,  N.  T. 
"The  best  work  on  tlie  diseases  of  animals  in  the  Enslisb 
language."— C6UHJ)-(/  Gentleman. 
Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

Received   Highest    Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial. 

Latest  ^^^^^S^         ^^^^  machine 

Invention,  and    ^tj^^\   ^Xaf   /^      'w  ^^^^  -world 

Marrelons        ^^^lAtJ^      Tensionand 


SILENT   SEWING  MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Price  List,  &c. 

WiUcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWN'S    FRENCH    DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  aud  Ladies'  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  60  old  and  rustv  that  tliey  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  everywhere. 
B-    P.    BROWN    &   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iAGIGMTtRNS 


and  STEREGPTICOKS.    CENTENXIAL,  MEDAL 

and  DIPLOMA.  74-page  Catalogue,  lullj  illus- 
trated, ^ei't  f7-fe.  wUli  list  nf  i.ictnres  on  everv -cnb.iect.  For 
SUXDAT"  SCHOOLS,  PAKLOR  ENTEKTAIN- 
BIENTS,  unci  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS.  Pays  toeu. 
Small  capital  reqiiireil  for  an  outfit, 

McAllister,  Jr/n.  optician, 49  kassaij  st.,  n.  y. 
A  Crood  Home  School. 

MAGGEEGOR   HALL, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 
An    Excellent    Home    School    for    Toung  Ladies   and 
Children,  seven  miles  from  N.  T.  City,  in   the  heauliful 
suburban  village  •f  Flushing. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  wlien  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  to  the  ability  to  furnish  convenient 
rooms  and  full  home  attention  to  each  Pupil. 
For  circulars  or  other  information,  address  the  Principal, 
Miss  MARGARET  MACGKEGOK, 
Flushing,  N.  T. 

,    BEAUTIPri.   PORTRAITS    from 
common  Card  Pliotosraphs,  &c.  Description 
and  Prices  tree.    Tr"e  want  Agents  and  vrill 
Ipav  them  well.    A  splendid  business. 
Address  TEN  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.X". 


securely  day  and  uight, 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  JOHU  St.,  New  Tobk. 
HEBfRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  St  SOJTS. 

THIS    NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

I  Hrb  a  Pad  differing  from  all  others,  la 
f  eup-sbape,  with  Belf- Adjusting  Ball 
^&>  in  center,  adapts  itself  to  all  poEi. 
'-^  tions  of  the  body,  -wbilo  the  ball  in 
ibe  cup  -presses  back  the  in- 
testines just   as   a  person 
■would  witli  the  finger.  'V\"ith 
light    fresure    the  Hernia   \b   held 
It  is  easy, 
durable  and  cheap.     Sent  by  mail.     Circulars  free. 

EGCLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Marshall*  Mich. 

of  tlie  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  yon  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  tliree-cent  stamp.  Ton  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damast,  Kepp,  Tinted  and  WTiite  Bristol.  The  stock  .-ball 
be  fli'st-class.  I  have  some  of  the  most  particular  and  ex- 
pert printers  to  be  obtained  in  the  country,  and  employ  no 
inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off  cheap  work.  No  blurred  or 
imperfect  work  leaves  ray  establishment.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  pleased.    Write  plainly,  and  give  full  adflress. 

W.    C.    CANNON, 

46  Eneel^nd  St.,  Boston,  mass. 
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Gardening  for  Profit- 

A    Guide     to    tlie    SKCCCssful    Caltlvatioii    of 
tlie    Maiket    and    Family    Garden. 

By    peter    HEN'DERSOK 

Finely    Illustrated.    Price,    Post-paid,    S1.50. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PKE8S. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
follow  gardening  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the 
matrons  upon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole 
care  and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  minu- 
tia  of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  illustrated. 
'There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  this 
book  that  any  wide-awake  cultivator  would  give  five 
times  the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  boy, 
because  from  it  he  can  learn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  be  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  farmer,  be- 
cause he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  "pay^  and  how  an  un- 
kindly soil  can  be  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  much  of 
■what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
BoMs,.—FaTmers'  Advertiser  (St.  Louis). 

This  volnme,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender- 
Bon's  head  and  heart,  and  whichpowerfnlly  illustrates  the 
piish  inherent  in  the  Scottish  character,  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar- 
dening propensities  to  good  account. 

[Scottish  American  TowrHa/ (New  York). 

"We  are  sure  we  shall  do  oui  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  book.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it. 

IThe  Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
moBt  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

\_The  North-western  (Belvidere.  His.) 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  by 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortune  ;  and,  un- 
like hia  prototype.  Grant  Thorburn,  he  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  ehoddied  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded  ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  cnlture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  gives 
US  this  book  ;  and  the  book  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth— the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years- 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 
[Daily  Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.) 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  cultivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc- 
tions are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation  and  laying  out  of  lands 
for  gardening  ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-beds  and  cold  frames  ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds  ;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation ;  and 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  detail.— iVem  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  persons  live  with- 
out the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  and  comforts 
are.  To  all  such  we  say,  buy  a  little  land  and  buy  Peter 
Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  learn  to  live 
under  your  own  vine  and  apple-tree.  We  can't  tell  you  in 
a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  asparagus, 
but  Peter,  in  his  little  book,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  m^niiGr.— Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.) 

Peter  Henderson's  "Gardening  for  Profit,"  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  even  most  gardeners  know  as  to  how 
to  select  and  to  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit.— Piwzywne  (New  Orleans). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  wc  have  yet  had  form  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
emack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.) 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro- 
duction recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  hira- 
Belf  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  ho  did,  and  with- 
out wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

[Horace  Greelet  in  the  N.  T.  Tribune. 

OKANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345    Bkoajdway,    New    York, 


THE 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE     SHEEP 

DESIGIVED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN    SHEPHERDS. 

bt  henry  stewakt. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  in- 
dustrial product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses  ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep  ;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual.— ITifi 
Michigan  Fanner,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
has  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometinaes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  he  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods.  — 2%e  ^Veekly  Blade,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  252  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show- 
ing the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  aud  contains  many  other 
illustrationt;  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—  Caiman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  has  written,  and  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  aud  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran- 
dall's Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  aud  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither- 
to had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only  out 
of  date,  but  incomplete,  giving  no  account  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the  Farm- 
er's Club.  He  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy.— 7%e  Worid,  New  York. 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  be 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac- 
quiring new  importance.— 77^e  Indiana  Farmer.,  Indiana- 
polis. 

We  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. — 
The  Dirigo  JRnral,  Bangor,  Me. 

Avery  practical  treatise  on  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  stock  raising. —  TYw  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion, of  which  every  fanner  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  i-aising  should  avail  himself — The  United  Pres- 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  PO^T-PAID,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN    MY    GARDEN. 

By    E.    P.    ROE, 

AiUhor  of  "  JSan-iers  JSurned  Away^'*^  etc, 

NOTICES    BY    THE    PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  gfirden  on  the  rockj' bill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  PoiDt  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  ufter 
four  years'  experience,  he  evoked  a  prolit  ot  $1,000,  nud  this 

while  carrying  on  pastornl  and  literary  labors It 

l3  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  tnate  luul  skill  i\re  mated 
to  so  much  ai^rlcuUural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—nai-per'a  Magazine. 

This  l>ook  is  as  poetical  as  It  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  prerlslon  as  If  he  were  writlnc:  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de- 
voted to  apriculture  giviMuore  sound  and  valuable  lufornia- 
llon  on  the  Bccrot  of  wlnnlnc  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  Idyllic  sketch.— iV.  ]".  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid     -      -      -      -      $1.50 

Kilhi-r  nf  the  above  hooks  sent  poet-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  hy 

ORANGE    JUnn    COMPANY, 

245    Bkoadwat,    New   York- 


STAITDAED 

Architectural  Eooks 

roK 

CARPENTERS   AND    BUILDERS. 


Rnral  Cbnrcb  Architecture.— Twenty  Chnrcli- 
es  of  moderate  cost.  Exemplified  in  Elevations  Plans 
Sections,  and  Details,  by  Upjohn,  Eenwick,  Wheeler' 
Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland,  Backus.  Eeeve  and 
Eveleth.  New  and  revised  edition,  quarto,  uniform  witU 
Woodward's  National  Architect.     Price,  post-paid,  je. 

Hassey's  National  Cottage  Arcliitecture; 
or,  Homes  for  Every  One.— With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost;  wiih  Work- 
ing Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.    Royal  Quarto.     Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House- 
building, Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

inoncliton's   IVational    Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hanrt-Eailing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  bylarge  scale  {liagrams. 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Sta'ircases.Newels,  Balus- 
ters, and  Hand-Eails.    Roy.al  Quarto.    Postpaid,  $6.00. 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Join- 
er,—A  complete  work,  covering  the  ^^'llOle  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fnlly  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.    Royal  Quarto.     Post-paid,  $6.00. 

TFoodward's  National  Arcliltect.— 1.000  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  Details  for  Country.  Siiliurban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections.  Full  Detail  Drawings.  Speci- 
fications, and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofe. 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows,  VcrnndaB. 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish.  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard- 
wood Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.    One  superb  quarto  volume.     Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodirard's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodn'ard's      Suburban      and      Country 

Houses.— 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  French  Roof.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

^Voodward's  Country  Homes.- 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings,— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds.  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Grapeiries,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories.  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  'modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rnral  Homes,— Houses  suited  to 
Countrj'  Life.    Post-paid,  $■:;  00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People.— 100  Ori- 
ginal Designs,  with  fall  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.     Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney's  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  niid 
Fences, — Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways.  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  lUustra- 
tiouB.    Royal  Quarto.    Post-paid,  $6.00. 

ETeletli's    School-House    Architecture,— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec- 
tives, Elevations,  Plans,"  Sections,  Details.  Specifica- 
tions all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  metliods  o( 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha- 
bet.**,— Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  toirelher  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders.  Meridians,  Ciphers.  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur- 
veyors, Civil  Engineers,  Dnnightsinen.  Architccle,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.     Post-jiaid,  $.'!.00. 

Cumnilngs'  .VrcliUectural  Details. -Contain- 
ing .'!87  Designs  and  W7  Ilhisinitions  of  the  Various 
P.arts  needed  in  the  Constnirtion  of  Buildings,  Piibltc 
and  Private,  both  for  th''  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  ITouses,  Stores,  Cotlnpys,  and 
other  Buildings.     Royal  Quarto.     Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques'    manual    of    the    House,— How  to 

Build  Dwellint^s.  Barns.  Stah'es.  and  Ont-Buildimrs  of 
all  kinds.     liG  Designs  and  Plans.     Post-paid,  $1.60. 

The  rnlrersml  Stalr-Bulldcr,— A  Troati.'^e  on 
the  Construction  of  Stair-c.'ises  and  Hand-rails.  Illus- 
trated by  59  Plates.   By  R  A.  Capper.    Post-paid,  $3.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COifPANT,    Piihlisliers, 

345  Bboxswat,   Nbw   York;. 
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AMEHIOAN    AG-KICULTURIST. 


Jajtuaet.] 


TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

Iq  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAI-    TEIIDIS    TO    CLXB    OKGAXIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  in 

selling  our  goods. 

SEND    FOU    KEW    PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(F.  O.  Box5W3.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 
Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR    1876. 

More  eftective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  iii 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained  and  success  estabHshed. 

Send  for  Circulars,  dP-=;crintive,  and  containinc:  Testimoni- 
alB  concprnincr  our     PORTABLE      STATIONARY 
:aud  AGRICULTURAL    STEAM-ENGINES. 
WOOD,   TABER  &.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N,  X, 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Near  Richmond,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  for 
sale  very  low.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Large  immigration 
to  Virginia.  Large  map  of  the  Statesof  Va.and  West  va.,  and 
Real  Estjite  Journal  oni'  year  for  fllty  cents.  Specimens  and 
Catalogues  free.  Mark  this  for  fiitnre  reference. 
CHAf FIN,  tii'APLES  &  CO.,  Eichuiond,  Virginia. 

A  GOOD  DAIRT  AND   MARKET  GARDEN 
FAR3I.  containing  two   hUTidred  acres,  within  one 
mile  and  a  half  of  "Washington  City,  to  rent  or  lease  on 
moderate  terms  to  a  good  tenani".     For  particulars  apply  to 
.MARSHALL  BROWN.  1891 1  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

TWO  FARMS  ^e^f  ?4^.=-pLr 

eiffhteeu  and  tTventy-five  dollars.  For  particulars 
address  DAVID  MOOEE,  Stiles,  Davis  Co.,  Iowa. 

T"  /?T  n  "TO"  APri  PRODUCE  coaons- 
Jji  OS  KJt  V¥  iiJAiUy    sioN  beerchants. 

Sole  Asfnts  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Steam-cooked  White  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  379  AV.ishlngton-st..  N.  T. 

(Esfd  1S45.)      Kef.,  Ining  National  Banii,  New  'Jerk  City. 

TEST    PER    CEIVT 

of  nil  your  grain  saved  by    using;  the  Grange  Farm  Mill. 
Simple,  cheap,  reliabl*^.    Write  for  circular  and  samples  to 
HENET  H.  SWIFT,  Millbrook.N.  T. 

OMMISSION   HOUSE  of  F.  HOPP   «fe  CO., 

3i;  Wasliingion  St.,  xN'.  T.    Good  sales  ;in<i   prompt  re- 
tarns     Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Plate. 

■rttpttqT    nnrp   produce  commis- 

XbUr  UO  Jji  UUijiji    SION  MERCHANT, 

1*1    READE    ST.,  NEW  YORK.  , 

JS-stablished  in  135'^.  Market  reports  and  shipping  direc- 
tions sent  f7'ee  on  application. 

For  25  Cts.    For  26  Cts. 

-SUGAR  TROUGH  GOURD.  BJUOTCETEB  and 
STRIPED  PETUNIA,  PANSY,  and  DOUBLiE 
ZINNIA.  Head  ailvci-tisement  on  page  31.  CHOICE 
VERBENA  Seed,  l.i  cts.  per  pkg.    Address 

WA1.DO  g.  BROWN,  Box  3,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 

American     Agriculturist. 

Oriinary  Pagex.m.Oa  perline    (agate),  eacli  insertiou. 
Last  Page,  and  Tliird  Cover  Page,  Sl.as  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— SH.OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S3.0U  each  Insertion. 

GEKMAN  EI>IXIO>\ 

Inside  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

■Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  23  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  Sl.OO  each  insertion. 

^•y  No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Hambags  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANTT, 

245  Broadway,  New  Tobk. 


AN  EGfG  FARM. 

TEE  MANAGEMENT  OP  POULTEY  IN 
LAEGE   NUMBEES. 

Bt   H.    H.    STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SKEIE3  OF  ABTICLES  WEITTES'  FOK  THE  A1IEEICA2J 
AGEICITLTUEIST. 

WITH    OTHER    ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTICATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introdnction.— Plan  of  Farm.— Maimer  of  Feeding.— 
Location  of  Farm. — Kind  of  Soil.— Oropa  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storine  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers.— Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
— Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Lay^s.— Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.- Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pnllete.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food. — Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Youn^  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. —Additional  Baild- 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  buildiDg  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage- 
ment are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. —  CouTiiry  Gentleman^  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
diflaculty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. — The  Salem  Gazette, 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature.^ 
Coiman^s  Sural  World,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il- 
lustrated with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc.— Ohio  Farmer.  Cleveland. 

It  ^ives  a  fall  and  instmctive  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent illustrations. —  Christian  Register.  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  house?,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Stoneham  Se:\Und^  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Tie  Ponltri  TarS  aM  Market; 

OE, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Sallinocnltiire. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  6y  meann  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  liave  been  award- 
ed by  State  and  County  Faii-s,  and  tlie  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  tlie  valuable  discovery  of  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  ttiis  book,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years'  experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 
Orisrin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Particu- 
lars of  what  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  np  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
m  Manure.— The  Kesearches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis- 
covery .—Prof.  Corbetfs  Success.- Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens. — How  Poalirj' 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.- The  liaisins:  of  Poultrv  with  Lar^e 
Profits. — The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hinis 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.- Diseases  and  their 
Cure.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  for  Market.- Opinions  of 
the  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 
PRICE,    POST-PAID,   50   CENTS. 


HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 

BreediTig^  Bearing^   Management^    and  ^iproveme7it. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 
By  JTOSBPH    HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  bv  one  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  whole  eubject.  The  poinisof  the  various 
Englisli  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  irreat  advantage  of  usinii  tlioron^h-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  Th**  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD   CO.,  S45  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 

A.    COilPLETE  AST)  STAXDAKD  GUIDE  TO  THB 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR    DOMESTIC   USE,   THE    MARKETS,   OB 

EXHIBITION. 

JBeautiiully  Xllustrated 

Br  L.  WRir.HT. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PBESS.. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
ponlterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange^ 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical, that  anyone  could,  byusing  itaaa 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  'Sfright's  Manual  are  taken  np 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  wortli  special 

attention,  on  large    poultry  yards A  study  of    Mr. 

Wright's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  honr  each  day,  of  intelligeat 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  fiunily  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Heio  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
ters of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  Information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  foi 
domestic  use.  the  markets,  or  exhibition  —  The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  Vnited  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em. 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

Xew  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  expen 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhanstivenesB.  Bochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  comptete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Befiector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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rpobllsiied  and  tor  sale  by  the  Orange  Jadd  Companr, 
2i  Broadwav.  Sew  TcrS.  Any  of  these  boota  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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All-n*^  (X  F.)  American  Cattle.* 

A  U's  a  F    Koral  Architectare..  

A  IcS-s    K  L    American  Farm  liooi..    ..^.....■.■ 
A^ii,,--  ,p  I  ^sft  f.i  Sew  American  Farm  Bool^., 

AlleS'silluDl^'ea^es  of  Domestic  Animals 

Am-^rican  Bird  Fancier — ^ 

iSiS  gentl.m  .n-s^^-able  ^uide- .........  1  M 

iSSS  5i-"e^as'^ali'd7-ftM  PianVs-.V.-.V. 1  To 

t^oScountry  and  Suburban  Houses    1  =0 

trSood's  Modem  American  Homesteads*    ...^ 3  oO 

titer"" Practical  and  Scientme  Fruit  Culture* 3  00 

Barber's  Crack  Siiof i  S. 

Barrv's  Fruit  Garden.. '^ 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy* =  "' 

B^cnenfs  l'.ahbu  Fancier ■•    -i;-:: ,,  Sx 

Bickneirs  Villa;;e  Builder  and  dupplement.  1  Vol  ....  12  00 

Blclineirs  Supplement  to  Village  Builder*^. a  ou 

Bo4rdus' Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shootingr* 2  00 

Bommer's  Metbod  of  MaVan?  Manures g 

BoussinOTUlt'i  Rural  Economy i;,'A;;'"AiAVh"  ^ 

Braclcett-3  Farm  Talk '._ paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth..      ,o 

Breck's  Vew  Book  of  Flowers...... i  ^ 

Brill's  Farm-Girdeninz  and  Seed-Growmg 1  00 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual*. ..._^.......^..-..-----  1  'M 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  nO  cts. ;  cloth 

Brnclmer's  .^.merican  Manures* %;_■.•■  \;-::,-'l, 

Buchanan's  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  -n-ine  Making*.. . 

Bnel's  CI  ler-Maker's  Manual*  

Bni't's  Flower-Garden  Directory 

Buist's  Familr  Kitchen  Gardener................ 

BSrges' American  Ken.ieland  Sportmg  Field* i  00 

Bnrnham's  The  China  Fowl-...    ...._. 1  fji 

Bums' -Architectural  Drawing  Book- i  "" 

Bums' niustrated  Drawing  Book;.. |  "J 

Burns' Ornam-ntal  Drawintr  Book' i  ^ 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America*. •?  "^ 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 

Canarr  Birds.    Paper  .50  cts.    Cloth 

Chorlton's  Grape-Growers  Guide 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture' J  ^ 

Clok'8  Diseases  of  Sheep* '  ■" 

Cobb3tt's  American  Gardener 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book .... 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian.^ 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Ammals 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls*  ,•:;• -^-vrt 

Copier's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets  

Corbe'tt's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* 

Croff's  Pro^essive  American  .Architecture  

Cnmmings' Architectural  Details' 

Camm'mas  &  Miller's  Architecture* 

Cupper's  Tniversal  Stair-Builder- 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  I'^ino. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  I'imo.....; 

Didd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8to,  cloth*............  i  =0 

Dad  I's  -American  P.etormed  Horsj  Book,  Svo;  cloth  ■■  ^  M 

Dana's  Muck  Manual •„■-■',■■.■.■ ",  i  -  S 

Darwln'sVariationsof  Animals&Plants.2vols'[newed.l  o  M 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide*.. 1  lo 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* 10  O) 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant* ^  ■« 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog -i  uu 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening "  =" 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book* <=  ^ 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry !2 

Eggleston's  arcnit  Eider* '  '2 

Eslleston's  Booster  School-Master 1  ^ 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  -n-orld 1  M 

ESSieston's  Mysterv  of  MetropolisviUe 1  -w 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  C.I  A  Man  of  Honor.  .........  ..  ....  1^ 

Elliott's  Hand  i:ook  tor  Frmt  Growers*..  .Pa.,  60c.:  clo,  1  OO 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees*..... 1  su 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide............. 1  M 

Emerson's  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encyclopedia' o  ou 

Eveletii's  School  House  Architecture* ^w 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopedia* a  id 

Faru'.ers' Ba-n  Boob' }  .^ 

Field  !  Pear  Culture. ].:■■\■ll■\l^:J:\     ^ 

Flav  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growcr.,.1     3) 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses' '^  ■'J 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Farming*.. 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season  . 
Frank  Forester  3  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols'. ... . . , 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishmg,  Svo.,  ITO  Eng 
Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  svo.  2vols 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  sportsmen,  svo-. 

French's  Farm   Drainage 

Fuller's  Forest- Tree  Culturist ' 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnlrurist 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual* 

Gardner's  H  >w  to  Paint' 

Gevelln's  Poultrv-Brcedlng 

Glrjan  on  Breecn-loadcrs*....  —  ■±-;;-, 

Gould's  .Aniericiin  stair-Builder  s  Guide*. ...       

Gould's  Carneuter's  and  Builder's  AsslBtant* 

Gregorv  on  Cabbages* paper. 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising' • — paper. 

GregorV  on  Snua.slies paper. 

G«.!noii  on  Mflcti  Cows 

Gulllaume'8  Interior  .Architecture* 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle' 

Halletl'8  Builders'  Sneeincatinns* 

Hallett's  !5u!lilers'  Contracts' ^. 

Harnev's  Barns,  Out-Buildlngs  anu  Fences',  .j.. . . ..... 

Harris's  Insects  injurious  lo\eEetatlon Plaln»l; 

Colored  Engravings' ■■ 

Harris  on  the  Pig ■  • v,:lLy,- 

Hed'cs' on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* 

Helmslev's  Hardv  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Plants' 

Henderson's  Ganlinlng  for  Pleasure 

Henderson's  tjardening  for  Profit 

Henderson's  Practical Tloricullure 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers 

Holden'a  Book  of  Birds.' .  .Paper 

Hop  Culture.    Bv  nine  experienced  cultivators 

Hoopes's  Hook  of  Kvergrccns ...  ......... 

Hooper'^  Dog  and  Gun paper, 30c;  cloth... 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book' 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  flnu  One'  

How  to  Make  Candy* 

How  10  Use  the  Pistol' 

Hunter  and  Trapper 

Hnsniaun's  Grapes  aniMMne'... 

Hussey's  National  Collage  .Architecture"  

.Taciiiies's  Manual  of  the  House'... _ 

•lac.iues's  Manual  of  llo-  Garden,  Farm  and  Bnm-\  or.l    I  ^.> 
-        •     :s  on  Cattle  a- d  their  Diseases' I'S 


Lakey's  Village  and  country  Houses'  . 

Leavitt's  Facts  about  Peat 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses.. 


Johnston's  Agricultural  Cbemistry........^^...^- 1  ra 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemktry 1  oO 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening  .....  ..........  i  M 

Kind's  Beekeepers' Test  Book.. Paper,  40c.... cloth*....      ,d 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant* i;-----:; i  m 

T  _,tJ..,.-  T-iiin  r,.  .an/I   I   nnnfrv  Houses' t*  tU 

1  75 

1  50 

Le^J'>eopiesmctiearPoultry  Book* 1  50 

Long's  American  WUd  Fowl  Shooting  iw 

Lorfngs  Farm-Yard.CIub.pf  Jotham  iM 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Bmlder- 10  00 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture ^  Ji 

Jifanual  of  Flax  Culture*..^..... ^ 

^1^1  ^S!^/.f^  iS^.'^Horse,  cattle  £  Sheep:;  |  jg 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture' 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine — ■ 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Jomer  

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder*............. 

Mrs  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend' 

^lurrav's  The  Perfect  Horse* 

My  Viiievard  atLakeview. 

Sichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 

Korton's  Scientific  Agricultiire...... 

Onions-How  to  Raise  them  Prohtably 

8S"¥?rS^oF¥<^ri?S^'pa;;3ni;.;-ao-coc;;-Ei;cia 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberry  Culture 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horse ■- 

Phin's  How  to  Use  the  Microscope*. .  .........  -^ 

Phin's  Li-h  tning  Kotis  and  their  Constraction   

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture*  ,. . . .  •-■■-;■•,- 

Plummefs  carp  enters' and  Builders  Gmde  ■■••■■-■■■■ 

Potato  Culture,     .Prize  Essay.)'..... paper.... 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 

Quinbr's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping. 
Quinci-  iHoii.  Josiah)  on 
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oiling  Cattle. 
Quinn's  .'ilone.v  in  the  (iarden 
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Du  BrenU's  Vineyard  Culture 2  00 

fSe^r'''s  {?lth  BoorwithCaVti»-eediiiTahies:::::::  1  00 

Farming  tor  Bo.vs, J  =0 

Flagg's  European  \meyards......  ..  i  50 

Flagg's  Hanu-book  of  tue  Sulphur  Cure 50 

Fleming's  Animal  Plagues.... -.....-.- 4  OO 

Follen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Garaemng 15 

Flov's  Guiue'io  the  Orchard  and  i  rult  Gardin 1  00 

Frank  Forester's  Sporiing  tcenes  i  characters.  ■.;  vols.  4  00 
(50  colored  engiavmgs.)...  .lo  CO 

200 

1  50 
175 

2  CO 


1  25 
SCO 

2  50 

3  60 
1  50 
1  -.5 
SSO 


Frank  Forester's  Spo 
Fnlton's  Book  of  Pigeons. 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 

Gardner's  Farmers'  Dictionary.. ...  — 

Gaylord  &  T  uckcr's  American  Husbandry.   2  Vols.. . 

Gibson's  Complste  American  Trapper 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Lotanv 

Grav's  How  Plants  Echave 

Grav's  How  plants  Crow - 

Gray's  Manual  of  Eutany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol 

Gray's  School  anu  Fielu  Lock  of  Ectaty 

Gray's  Structural  Botany 

Greeley's  What  I  Know  ot  Farming 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 

Greener's  Choke-Lore  Guns.. -  - 

Greeners  Modern  Breechloaders ...-:•-.• .•■■•  J  IX 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Entam  &  America.  1  SO 

Hallock's  1  amp  Lite  in  Florida 1  aj 

Hallock's  Fishing  Tourist f  }" 

Hanover's  Law  of  I  orses.. .......:... ;^.-..: J  JJJ 

Harazthv'.s  Grape  Culture  and  W  me  Makmg sou 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden....^.-.. '  Ij 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads M 

Hobbs' Country  and  Suburban  Residences u  uu 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing ;» 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  J omers'  Hand-Boot ^a 

Home  Cook-Book -. '  -V 

How  I  made  $K0  a  Year  by  my  Bees ^ 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  Sonlh 60 

Idstone  on  the  Dog -^-i:--- "     ^i 

Ives's  Sew  England  Book  of  Frmts ^  "a 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening............. -™ 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Gmde... 
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Ouinn'sPear  Culture  for  Profit.......... 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Busbanary 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd' 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry-... .  .. 

Register  of  Rural   Affairs  bound. 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  PSTTI-... 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers' Manual*    .....^.  ■■.■-;;•-■ 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  -I^^SIr'S^cts  ■  cloiii 

Riley's  Potato  Pests .Paper,  oO  cts. ,  cioiu. . 

Kivers's  Miniature  Fruit  ciarden. .............  

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  bmall  Fruits* 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden...... ■,'a-,- •,■.-;;•  ■ 

Samuel ''  Birds  of  Sew  Eiigland  ?"'l  ^^'H?,«°',|l?,'"  ' 
Saunders's  Domestic  Poultrv. ... Paper, -lOc;  cloth 

Schcnck's  Gardener's  Text-Book............ 

Scribner'3  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book  

Shootingon  the  Wing*-. - 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture* 

Skillful  Housewife 

l{arr'^7Fo?LfSnd?t;eam-''BiiidBoobforEVflemen 
Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture*.. 

Stewart^s  Stable  Book -       ^  -» 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual... .....J J  g" 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  Its  Products* ....^. ......  i  J" 

Stodtord'sAl Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts- ;  cloth  ^  ,= 

lESSeheSSe Sn  the Cfe  inStable&FM4Am\E«2mo*  2  00 
IE™eh™5?  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.Svo*  3  50 
Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book* ^  i" 

TeuAcres  Enougn* •,'i,--'  ,.  ''v 50 

TheRifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* 2" 

■T  e  Thomcry  System  of  Grape  (Tulture-.. =0 

■Tomas' American  Fruit  Culturist     SewEd.- 3d 

■I'homas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machincrj ~0 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals J  J.JJ 

Tltacc^o'cuV'ur'efByfotirieeneiperYenced™^^ 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist*. 1  50 

Todd's  Young  Farmers'  Jlanual.    2  vols- 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual 

A'ille's  Chemical  Manures'........;.. 4.--;-i 

Wallace's  .American  'Trotting  Register     A  ol.l 

Wallace's  .American  StndBook.    A  ol.  1  

Warder  s  American  Pomology 

Warders  Hedges  and  Evergreens 

Warin-  3  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 

Warini-'s  Elements  of  Agriculture, 


125 


Klippart's  Land  Diainage...  ^  j. 


Warln 
Warin: 


■'s  Earth  Closets  a'nd  Earth  Sewage*. 
i's  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle'....; 


warin'^'s  Handv-Book  of  Husbandry  - , ^ 

Weid?nmann'sT!eautifving  Country  Homes.    -A  superb 
quarto  vSlnme.    -24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 

Wlieeler's  P.ural  Homes*.......... 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People' 

White's  Cranberry  Culture....... 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 

Wiltard'sPractical  Butter  Boot*. 

Willard's  Praelieal  Dairy  Husbandr_j* 
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50 
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Jennings  r..  

Jenulngs'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases' 

Jennings  on  Sheep.  Swine,  and  Poultry* 

Jennv  June's  Cook  Book* 

Jersey,  Aldernev,  and  (iuernsey  Cow' 

John  '-Vndrnss  '  Rebecca  Harding  Dftvls) 

Johnson's  llow  Crojis  Feed 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Clrow 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses 


I  'io 
.  1  75 
.  1  75 
.  1  50 
,  1  50 
.  1  r<i 
.  a  CO 

i  00 
.  1  25 


1 75 
00 


Langstroth  on  the  Bcney-Bee    . 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser 

Leibig's  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry.,. 
Lewis'  American  Snortsman. . . ...... ... .... 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

Maliphanfs  Sepulchral  Monumenis 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier 

Mavhews  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 

MaVhew's  Illustrated  Horse  ^.anagement.  

Ma'vhcw's  Practical  roek-Keermg  fcr  1  armers. 10 

May  ew's  Blanks  for  Praet.  Book-Kceping  for  Farmers  1  SO 
Meehan's  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees, .      ,5 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing.... 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Hale's  Sew  Cook  Book 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood —  - 

Sicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 

Sorris' American  .Angler 

Sorris'Fish  Culture ^ 

Packard's  Half-hours  with  Insects 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects ^  i" 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  A  arnisber '  i" 

Perkins'  Farmers'  Accountant 

Prime's  I  Go  A-flsbing 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Catll.- 

Racing  Rules 

Eaudo^ph's  Parlor  Gardener 

Hand's  Bulbs , ,->"■- 

Rand's  Flowers  fcr  the  I  ark  r  end  Curuen.. 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers ^  SJ 

R.and's  Orchid  Culture S  Sj 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers '  '■^ 

Band's  EhododenOrons 

Reasor's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 

Ridde  i's  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Riddell's  Sew  Elements  ot  Hand  I.ailmg 
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Riley  on  the  Mule.. 

Robinson'5  Hardy  Flowers 

Robinson's  Mushroom  Culture. 

Roosevelt  '3  Five  Acres  too  Much 

Eopp's  Commercial  Calculator 

saTCr'^AmericanF^OTcfGarden  Companion.. 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vinc-Grapcs 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waiers... 
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Woodruft-'s  Trotting  Horse  of  Airier  ca     . 
AToodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  H.  uses' 
Woodward's  Suburban  and  c  ountrj  Houses    

^S^SSS:|gS?Ss'aSf?ioriiiimufa-Buiidin^';: 

Woodward's  Sational  Architect' 

Woollett's  A'Mlas  and  Cottages* 

Wright 's  lirahma  F"wr .... ^ •  

Wri"iit".-^  rraetieal  Poultry-Keeper  

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse 

Youalt  .ind  JIartin  on  Cattle 

Youa*  I  on  I  he  Dog' 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 

Youatt  on  Sheep 

IX    STOC  K  ■■ 

Armfttrong's  Treatise  on  A.grlcultnre. 

MTev'^oSrClwu  Birds  of  thernlted  States 

Barndr.l's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farni 

Barnard's  Strnwbe-ry  Garden. 

Ri'iiifiit's  Poulterer's  Companion 

Kd's  Gold 'tn  Discover  the  ABC  of  Horses 

nrl(l-'iM:in'>-  \mcric:m  Gardener's  Assistant 

Hruci-'s  .-tii.l  Ho>.k.    -.'vols 

BUi'l's  i'arnur-'  Companion 

{|;;!iIhaS.'sDfseS^SfD<;.rieiticiv;iiio':::"::;"'" 

{|?:^a\^1^Si\.).;:?r7S?^mTr^^ing'nirf.Pa:'»;e.o. 

J;i!l?;:^!;:?:^^l7;.^K^.lr,^VJrS^^fSh^r«;o™s::;:::: 

Cbawner's  Diseases  ..f  the  Horse 

Cock's  Anierleaii  Poullrv  Book..... „  „ 

Cole". an  on  Patliol..gii'al  Horse-Shoeing ^  "" 

S::  £l:^^^?ri&.vinBiVd;:..:::;::::;;:;;;;:;  ^  ™ 

{!s^;;;!;;g^'SK'^i;,rF;s^?s  s^..\oi^:^^-^. = « 

Oownt  ig's  Rural  Essays  ..■■.■■•'.'"• .1  ,rj) 

Il„vl.-'slllnstral.-.lll.>..k  of  Poultry | '^ 

Dwier's  Immigrant  Builder ,  00 

Du  BrenU's  Fruit  Culture 


Sillowav's  Modern  Carpentry,. 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout....... ....■...■■- 

Stoneheuge's  Encvclopa-dia  of  Rural  Sports 

Strong's  Culture  ot  the  Grape. 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Wmtcr  Garden 

The  Model  Pot.ato > 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist 

Trapper's  Guide 

?S?RoS[^'?aSiRa&ciici.dif:-7viii:;a;6h;:;;: 

Vanx's  vilUis  and  Cuttases. 

Vill.  's  lliL-h  Farming  without  Manure..^.....-.. 

V  lie's  School  of  (  h.  mical  Manures.    .Fesqueti 

■V-ogd?6'  Architect's  and  BulU'er's  Price  Book 1  oO 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden j  ^ 
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Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  lu.rso  . 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture    

Window  Gardener,  d;ancl  .^   ■••,:■■• 
Wingate's  Manual  for  IMlle  Practice. 

Wlllier's  Church  /    -' -' 

Wrlghl's  Illustiati. 
A'ouuians'  Household 
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i.ulilishers  of  the  Aiiierkwi  Arjriru! I imf  I  Clin  supply 
niiVof  llie  back  volnmes  ol'  that  paiier  from  the  Mxteeiilll 
lohe  Thirtv-flfth,  These  volumes  contain  more  yaned 
mi  1  interest  UL'  informal  ion  on  ail  matters  pertani.l.I  to 
r.Fa'm.  Garden,  nntl  llonscliokl  than  can  l^^oWmnert  . 
hooks  cosiiii::  three  times  as  much  money.  P"™  of  ;;"<^'' 
hound  volume,  at  the  Offlce,  $'2.00:  sent  post-paid  $2.50. 
OK  WGF.  .irDP  COMPANY,  '-H-.  r.roadwny,  >.  T. 

THE    CHKUMUS: 

T«   every.  i>»S>p,f,,>jfe';'!!T,T  p'°./o'j?  a'^™xqiS,'J 
Afrom.V'  "T,;.;"   ^woc.      T«^lH'Su.iful^^ 
eieeuted  expressly  for  the  Okax«e  ,  tvnt.  CmlP.vsv  and. 

entllliMl   "MiscllTKF   BREWINO,      and       I  P   FOK   I.FrAil..  . 

imve  been  reproduced  In  ehr..mo  in  the  finest  style  As 
Ion-  as  ™iy  oF  lb  se  wo  Chronios  are  In  stock,  a  choice 
lvjiri?eiVyen  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 

'"  xVic^dV.™  "Telecled  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
frcrofcharpr.  If  to  go  by  mall,  K' ce"'' «,'™'""^'„''f 
sent  to  covIt  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  -•> 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted.  Vnrnisbcd,  Paciied. 
nnd  sent  I'ost-i.nid. 
ORANGE   Jl'DD  CO.,  '245  Broadway,  New  Xort. 
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The  Very  Best 
TOYS 

EVER    INVENTED 

ARE 

CrandalFs  Blocks 

For  CMldren. 


BEATJTIFTIL,    AMUSING,    rNSTEUOTIVI.. 
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Expression.    Alpli;il)et  lilocks.    Miisquerade. 


Little  All-RigUt.    Toy  Horse.    Wide- Awake  Alpli. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever 
ofEered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  arc  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mh-thful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
•while  they  instruct,  and  are  a  sourge  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.50. 


CRAIVDALL'S   JOIIiV   GILPI^. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls— and  his  Horse, 
which  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00:  bij mail, prepaid.  $1.35. 


CRANDALL'S    TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeh.d  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken,  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  26  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  35  Cts. 


CRAIVDALL'S  LITTLE   ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  amusing  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  little  AU-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  "wheel."  Cannot  be  sent  by 
mail.     For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally. 


«¥e  HERO  OF   '76." 

The  great  "  Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brUliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by  mail,i)repaid,  i5  Cts. 


CRAIVDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.25. 


CRANDALL'S    MEIVAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Pirrcitaser  will  pay  ea^yj'ess  e7ia7'ges. 
Box  loo  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 


CRAIVDALL'S    BUILDIIVG-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost   endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various   designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price-No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.50. 
No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.15. 


CRA1VD.1LL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  liandsome  black  walnut  hoses  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  ^2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRAIVDALL'S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  maU.  prepaid,  $1.20. 


CRAIVDALL'S     EXPRESSIOA-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  he  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by muU, prepaid,  70  Cts. 


CRAIVDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  ^l. 00. 

N.B. — If  postage  is  not  remitted  icifh  tjieprices.  a-s  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  snppUed  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY. 

345  Bkoadwat,  New  Tobk. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An    Account   of  the    FamiSies    and 
Farms  of  that  Famous  Town. 

By  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

NOTICES    BT    THE    PRESS. 

The  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotliam,  an  Account  of  the  Fami- 
lies and  Farms  of  mat  Famous  Town,  so  liappily  combines 
the  information  which  'loth  the  amateur  ami  the  professional 
faruiei- need,  with  the  cliannsof  individual  experience  and 
cliaiacteriziition,  that  it  will  please  a  gre.it  variety  of  tastes. 
Tlie  number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  the  designs  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  having,  moreovci-.  a  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness.—G/o6e,  Boston.  Mass. 

i)r.  Loiin;:  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  at  once  cyclopedic 
in  its  infoi-malion,  cntertaiiiins  for  Us  wit  and  humor,  and 
interesting  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  ii.— Golden  Utile. 

Octavo,  1)0:5  pages,  with  'Q  Illustrations  of  Characters,  Coun- 
try Scenes.  Farm  Animals,  and  Implements,  by  Champney, 
Kose,  Lathrop,  Forljes,  and  oihers.    Price,  post-paid,  $3.50. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  Book  that  oug^ht  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Owner  of  a  Farm, 
large  or  small,  or  of  a  Garden  Plot. 


Potato  Pests. 

Bein^  an   Illustrated  Account  of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

AND  TDK  OTHER 

Insect  Foes  of  tlie  Potato 

IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

W^itli  Snggestions   for  tlieir   Repression 
and  Metliods  for  ilieir  Destrnctlon. 

BY 

CHARLES    V.    RILEY,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

(STATE  KNTOMOLOGIST   OF  MISSOTJRt.) 

FIITELT    ILLUSTRATED. 

•      TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 
THE    COLORADO    POTATO-BJCETLE. 

Its  Past  History.— The  Insect's  Native  Home.— Kate  at 
which  it  traveled.— How  it  traveled.— It  spreads  but  does 
not  travel  in  the  Sense  of  leaving  one  District  for  anolticr.— 
Area  invaded  by  It.— Causes  which  limit  its  Spread.— How  it 
ailected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.— The  Modification  it  has 
undergone.— Its  iSatural  History.— Its  Poisonous  Qualities.— 
Its  Food  Plants.— The  Beetle  eats  as  well  as  the  Larva.— Its 
Natural  Enemies.— Remedies.— The  Use  of  Paris  Green.— 
Bogus  Experiments  —  Ahirm  aliout  the  Insect  Abroad.— 
Nomencliiture.-The  Boglts  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

OTHER  INSECT  FOES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  Stalk-bokeu.— The  Potato  Stale-w-eevil.— The 
Potato  ob  Tomato-woem.— Bi.istkk-beeti.es.  The  Striped 
Blister-beetle.  The  Ash-gray  BlisteK-beetle.  The  Black-rat 
Blister-beetle.  The  Black  Blister-beetle.  The  Margined 
Blister-beetle.- The  THnEE-LlNED  Potato-beetle.— Thb 
CucriiBEK  Flea-beeti.e.- The  Cutbbed  Tortoise-beetlk. 
Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

OEANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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The  Very  Best 
TOYS 

EVER    INVENTED 

ARE 

Crandall's  Blocks 

For  Children. 


BEAUTmJl,    AMUSIN&,    DTSTEUOTIVE. 


Little  AIl-Rlsht.    Toy  Horse.    Wide- Awake  Alph. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
while  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  bymaU, -prepaid,  $1.50. 


CRAIVDALL'S   JOHIV   GILPI^^ 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — and  his  Horse, 
which  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00  :  by  maS, prepaid,  $1.35. 


CRAS\DALL'S     TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  thut  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  25  Cts.;  by  mail, prepaid,  Z 5  Cts. 


CRAIVDALL'S  LITTLE   ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  amusing  of  ths 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  little  All-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  "  wheel."  Can  not  be  sent  by 
mail.    For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally. 


«Ye  HERO  OF   '76." 

The  great  "  Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilUantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  bos.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  4:5  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  wUl  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safety  by  mail.] 


CRANDALL'S    BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various   designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 
Price— No.  1,  $2.00;     by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  <St  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail, prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  pi-epaid.  $1.20. 

CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by ttmU, prepaid,  70  Cts. 

CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.     The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.    All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 
I  Price  76  Cts.;  by  mail,  jir-epaid,  $1.00. 

N.B. — Jf  postage  is  not  remiited  ivith  the ptices.  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 


No.  1  Perplaa  diao-Potasli. 

ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  and  choice 
of  a  Fertilizer  OF  ALMOST  ANY  DE- 
SIRED STRENGTH  in  Ammonia, 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash,  at 
prices  EVEN  LOWER  than  those 
current  in  France  and  Germany,  as 
quoted  by  Prof.  Ville  and  Prof. 
Goessman. 

Circulars  mailed  tree  containing  formulas  for  "  Prof. 
VlUe'9  Complete  PeitiHzei"-mannres  for  Special 
Crops.  Exhaustion,  per  acre,  or  Ammonia,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash,  by  leading  crops.  Barn-yard  Manure, 
Chemicals  and  Peruvian  Guano  compared. 
See  advertisement  January  No.  Jm.  AgriciMurist,  on  p.  S2. 
CHARLES  T.  MAPES,   158  Front  St.,  If.  T. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Beoadwai,  New  Yobk. 


POMP  CO. 


■V\'aler  raised  to  any  beiglit  and 
distiince  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Tlie  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  wfiter  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTEORD  PITMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHISE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  lired  and  for  sale  ky 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
.41so  fancy  poultry.   Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

JCIieston  Movris,  M.l>.,  "  Fembank," 
•    near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Bevotis,  South' 
downs  and  Berkuhires.    May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

For  Sale  at  rieetwood  Stuck  Faiin, 
near  Frankfort.  Ky..  Tiioroughbrens.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  ifcc.    Address  J.   «  .  HUNT  P.ETNOLDS. 

Choice   Plants    and    Seeds. 

AT    LOW     RATES    TO    SUIT    THE     TI.tlES. 

Enclose  i  letter-st:imp  for  our  handsomely  Illustrated 
Cataloirae  for  ISTT.  and  addres^s 

THE    BEIiLEVtJE    NURSERY    COMPANY, 

PATEP.SOX,  ±\EW  JEP.SEl". 

^  -g  /*    XT'    ARM    and  "  Kit  of  Tools." 

!K  I  m\      n    .rKw>..i_..s!      Thousands  sold.   Centen- 
^  JL  VF    -*-    ORti«E»,    nial  Medal  awarded. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

b.MPIKE    POKTABLE    FORGE    CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

BOOKWALTER   EIVGIIVE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  manaaed.  Ciuarantced  to  work 
■well  and  give  full  power  cUimed.  En- 
gine and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  ol 

3     Horse-Power S^52.00 

4:M       "  "         303.50 

B^~  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield.  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &.   CO., 

Springfield,  Gliio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Jiew  York  City, 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A   FEW    PIANO. 

An  elegant  New*  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.    ~% 

Octaves,  Hosewood.   Pour   Kound  Corners.  Extra    Carved 
Legs.  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elfgani    instrument    is  f8-"»0,  but    it  will  be  sold  at  a 
Tery  laree  discount  for  cash. 
Adclress         GEO.  T.  TIMPSO^■,  26  Broad  St.,  Kew  York. 

HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 

JBreediTig^  Hearing^   Managements    a?id  LnprovemenU 
With  mtmeroKS  Illustrations. 
By  JOSEPH    HARRIS. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 
This  is  the  onlv  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  ol  swine,  and  is  by  one  tliorough- 
Iv  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  tiic  various 
Englisli  nnd  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  ^reat  advantage  of  usintr  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
phown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  t&  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

FARM    TALK: 

A   Series   or    Articles    In    the   Colloqnlal 

Style,  IlIustratlnB  Various  Common 

Farm  Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BKACKETT. 
Contents;— Guess  r.Trmin^;  Pedigree  Corn;  About  H.ay- 
iug-  Fancv  Farmers;  AVIicn  to  sell  Produce;  Butter  M.afc- 
in''-  Getting  Keadv  for  the  Cattle  Show;  Aitricultural  Col- 
Ices-  Apple  Trees  .and  Insects;  MiHdleMen;  T.akinc  the 
Papers-  The  'Oloaies;  An  Evenins's  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity-  Koad  .Makini  nnd  P.reaklnfr;  In  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Crow;  Pijrs  and  Poultry ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price  liv 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  Tork, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


H'a.rirL,    Grarden.    and.    Honseliolci. 


"A6RI0ULTCEE  18  THE  MOST  IIEALTHFCL,  MOST   DSEPCl^   AND    MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN."-W»8BD(oiox. 


ORANGE  JUDD  coMPAi^Y,  )  ESTABLISHED  m  1842. 

PtTBLISHEKS    AND    PKOPRTETOES.  > 

Office,   245    BROADWAY.  )   PnbUsIied  also  in  Germau  at  same  rates  as  in  English 

Enterea  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1877,  by  the  Orange  Jitdd  Compant.  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  cf  Oongrese,  at  Washington. 


TEEMS :  St  .50  PEE  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE  ; 
4  Copies  for  S5;  lu  forSl«i  30  or  more,  Si  each ; 
10  Cents  additional  must  be  sent  with  each  Sub- 
scription for  postage.— Single  Number,  15  Cent*. 


VOLUME  XXX7I.— No.  2. 


NE^V\r   YORK,    FEBRUARY,    1877. 


NEW   SERIES— No.  361. 


A       FLOCK       OF       ALPACAS  . — DrA-WTT   prom   a   FHOTOGRAPH. —  Engmrf.l /or  th«  Am^riran  AgricuUnrisl. 


The  Alpaca,  a  flock  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  above  engraving,  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
sheep,  and  sometimes  as  a  goat.  It  is,  however,  not 
properly  either  of  these,  but  belongs  to  the  genus 
Uanui  of  the  Camel  family,  and  Is  closely  .lUled  to 
the  Cumel.  Tt  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  P(TU,  where  it  thrives  upon  the  coarse  and 
scanty  forage  found  In  such  situations.  The  en- 
graving Is  from  a  photograph  of  a  flock,  imported 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  late  ex-governor  Thomas, 
of  Maryland,  and  which  was  sold  and  dispersed  last 
summer,  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  Thomas 
estate.  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  animals, 
we  have  not  learned,  buthope  that  they  fell  into  the 


hands  of  parties  who  are  willing  and  competent  to 
give  them  a  full  trial  in  this  country.  The  animal 
is  valuable  for  its  fleece,  and  in  its  native  country 
it  serves  as  a  bcnst  of  burden,  being  used  to  carry 
packs  up  and  down  the  rugged  mountain  roads. 
The  fleece  consists  of  a  long,  lustrous,  hairy  wool, 
or  wooly  hair,  which  is  fine  and  elastic.  From  this 
is  made  the  fabrics  known  as  "alpaca,"  and  many 
small  wares,  such  as  braids  and  tassels.  From 
other  varieties,  having  somewhat  different  wool, 
softer  kinds  of  goods.  Including  gloves,  are  made. 
Their  usefulness  here  will  depend  altogether  on 
their  becoming  acclimated  In  this  country.  Con- 
sidering the  great  diversity  of  climate  and  locality 


we  possess,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  tliat,  if 
the  Alpacas  are  tested  In  the  right  place,  they  will 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  The  proper  locality  for 
their  acclimation  would  seem  to  be  some  moun- 
tain region,  of  which  we  have  suflicient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  animals  we  might  need  to  supply 
all  our  manufactures.  The  flesh  of  the  Alpaca  is 
eatable,  and  tlic  animal  is  very  docile  and  easily  kept. 
Its  form  Is  picturesque,  and  should  make  It  suf- 
flciently  attnictive  and  promising,  to  induce  some 
persons  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  who  possess 
country  places,  to  experiment  with  it,  not  only  for 
heir  own  pleasure,  but  for  the  possible  or  proba- 
ble public  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  It. 
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Alpacas,  Flock  of Illustrated. .  41 

Among  the  Farmers — No.  13 54 

Bee  Notes  for  February -.49 
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Ladders,  Extension.         ..74 
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Lime,  Use  of 74 

Orange  Tree.  A  Famous    73 
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ture   74 

PiL^s.  How  to  Feed  Yonng.74 

Plant,  The  Tunninj- .'  74 

Plants.  Giving  Credit  for.  .74 

Plow,  Draining 47 

Plow,  Swivel 47 

Potato  Puff 47 
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Sausa<re  Meat    43 
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Seeds  and  Sea  Water 74 

Sheep.  How  to  Feed  Old.  71 
Sheep  Keepine.  Profit  ol.. 74 
Smoke  House.  Venti]ation74 
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Sorento  and  Inlaid  Work. 46 
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"Walks  and  Talks." 

— •*■ — 

The  writer  of  "Wai-ks  and  Taxks  on  the  Faem," 
published  in  the  American  Agriculiurist  for  ten  years  or 
more,  has  during  tlie  past  14  months  l)ecn  quietly  attend- 
ing to  his  farm-work,  gathering  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  in  writing  a  Book  on  Manures,  now  about 
completed.  "We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  lie  will 
resume  his  pen  in  the  next  nnmber  of  the  ATnerican 
Agriculiurist,  in  a  new  series  of  articles  "Talks  on 
Fakm  Ckops,"  to  continue  through  the  year.  This  will 
■  he  a  pleasant  announcement  to  many  of  our  readers, 
who  have  "  walked  and  talked  "  with  him  in  past  years. 
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TSEW   TOKK,    FEBRUAUT,    1877. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  trutli  that  the  more 
intelligent  a  man  may  be,  the  more  valuable  mil  be 
his  labor.  While  this  is  true  of  all  industries,  it  is 
especially  so  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  There  are  so  many  circumstances  which  af- 
fect or  control  the  result  of  a  fanner's  labor,  that 
he,  more  than  all  other  men,  should  be  well  inform- 
ed as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  industry. 
A  very  certain  measure  of  a  persiip's  intelligence  is 
the  extent  to  which  he  reads  or  studies.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  consider  how  much  or  how  little  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  A  recently  published  Ust 
of  Farmer's  Clubs  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, which  shows  that  there  are  1,897  of  these 
institutions,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 
This  is  very  favorable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  every 
Farmer's  Club  ought  to  have  a  library,  at  least  for 
reference,  if  not  for  circulation  amongst  the  mem- 
bers. This  should  be  the  first  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  a  club.  Now  of  these  1,897  clubs, 
only  548  have  libraries,  and  of  these  libraries  only 
165  have  over  100  volumes.  Of  the  rest,  a  large 
majority  have  from  10  to  30  volumes  only  ;  while 
1,349  Farmer's  Clubs  are  without  a  single  book. 
What  do  the  members  of  these  clubs  talk  about  ? 
Without  books  or  papers  to  inform  them,  the  con- 
versations and  discussions  can  have  very  little 
good  result.  Perhaps  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
many  wide  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  about 
very  simple  matters  or  questions  that  are  as  cer- 
tainly settled  as  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Things 
are  constantly  talked  about  and  discussed,  and  ex- 
periments proposed  and  made,  over  and  over  again, 
that  have  been  decided  years  ago,  and  the  results 
given  in  standard  and  perfectly  trustworthy  hooks. 
A  library  of  at  least  100  volumes  should  belong  to 
every  Farmer's  Club.  This  could  be  purchased  for 
S350  or  thereabouts.  If  there  were  25  members 
only,  the  cost  would  be  §10  each,  and  every  mem- 
ber would  practically  own  the  whole  S250  worth  for 
his  share  of  the  cost.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  member  would  realize  the  value  of  his 
share  every  year,  for  there  is  no  place  where  useful 
knowledge  can  be  put  to  more  profitable  practice 
than  the  farm,  garden,  or  orchard. 

Kints    a1>out    tVork. 

In  the  Southern  States,  farmers  are  busy  preparing 
their  ground  or  planting  spring  crops,  while  in  the 


North  we  are  only  beginning  to  think  about  them. 
Both  there  and  here,  everywhere  in  fact,  early  pre- 
parations lead  to  the  best  results.  To  have  every- 
thing ready  when  the  need  comes,  is  the  business 
of  the  prompt  farmer,  and  the  southern  farmers 
should  now  have  all  their  contracts  made  for  help, 
their  fertilizers  secured,  and  their  seed  on  hand. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  it  is  wise  to  provide 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  fodder  and  grain  crops, 
and  the  number  of  stock  kept  in  the  Southern 
States.  Aside  from  the  difference  is  climate  and 
seasons,  what  is  good  for  the  northern  farmer  is 
advantageous  for  the  southern  farmer.  Oats  sown 
this  month  will  not  tiller  like  the  fall  sown  ;  2  to 
2i  bushels  of  seed  will  be  needed. 

Clover  Seed  may  now  be  sown  on  the  wheat. 
This  plant  wUl  thrive  nearly  all  over  the  Southern 
States  if  care  be  taken  mth  it.  A  liberal  dressing 
of  superphosphate  with  the  seed  will  help  both 
the  wheat  and  the  clover.  If  sown  alone,  a  peck 
of  seed  to  the  acre  will  not  be  too  much. 

Grass  and  Hay. — There  is  no  necessity  for  south- 
ern farmers  to  buy  a  bale  of  hay.  Although,  in 
many  localities,  timothy  and  other  grasses  common 
at  the  north  wiU  not  thrive,  yet  blue  grass  and 
some  of  the  hitherto  despised  native  grasses,  will 
grow  almost  everywhere,  yielding  both  hay  and 
pasture.  Instead  of  fighting  out  the  grass  as  here- 
tofore, many  southern  farmers  are  encouraging  it — 
or  rather  letting  it  alone — which  is  encouragement 
enough  for  the  Bermuda  and  Crab  grasses — with 
profit.  The  experience  of  the  past  year,  in  Georgia 
especially,  proves  that  grass  may  be  made  more 
profitable  than  cotton  acre  for  acre. 

Stock. — Humanity,  as  well  as  interest,  demands 
the  best  attention  to  live  stock.  To  keep  every 
animal  well  fed,  clean  and  comfortable,  is  a  profit- 
able and  a  kindly  act.  A  humane  man  should  suf- 
fer to  see  cows  standing  in  filth,  and  with  their 
flanks  covered  with  it.  A  cow  or  any  other  animal 
continually  kept  in  such  a  condition  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  man,  and  a  (iirect  injuiy  to  his  pocket  as  well. 

Winter  Wheat. — Last  season  the  bare  ground,  . 
deeply  frozen,  was  an  injury  to  the  wheat,  while 
this  season  the  deep  snow  gives  occsasion  for  fears. 
The  farmer  rarely  escapes  one  or  the  other  ex- 
treme, except  by  constant  watchfulness.  Now  he 
must  look  to  the  outlets  for  water  from  his  field,  so 
that  the  ground  may  not  be  flooded  when  a  thaw 
comes.  If  it  is  intended  to  top  dress  the  wheat  or 
rye,  this  should  be  postponed  until  it  is  probable 
that  the  manure  would  not  be  washed  away  with 
the  melting  snow.  Such  contingencies  as  this  prove 
how  much  better  it  is  to  have  the  wheat  crop 
manured  before  winter  sets  in,  or  before  it  is  sovvn. 

Spring  Wheat. — ^In  districts  where  spring  wheat 
can  be  grown,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
this  grain,  at  present,  brings  a  comparatively  high 
price.  Where  everything  is  favorable,  as  much 
land  as  possible  should  be  prepared  for  it.  A  dress- 
ing of  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  upon  a  clean 
com  stubble,  either  fall  plowed  or  plowed  early  in 
spring,  would  make  a  good  preparation  for  this  crop. 

Manure. — The  manure  from  the  stables  and  sheds 
should  be  piled  as  it  is  hauled  out.  A  square,  com- 
pact heap,  kept  well  built  at  the  sides,  and  flat  on 
the  top,  will  retain  sufficient  heat  to  resist  frost, 
and  the  manure  will  rot  rapidly  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Fresh  additions  on  the  top  will  soon 
heat,  and  by  and  by  the  whole  may  be  turned  over 
and  rebuUt,  the  outside  portions  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  new  heap.  Managed  in  this  way 
the  manure  will  he  in  excellent  condition  for  use 
in  the  spring.  If  free  from  long  stalks  or  straw, 
the  manure  will  be  fine  and  well  rotted. 

Milk  Cows. — Cows  that  are  to  come  in  early 
shouldbe  dried  off  in  good  time.  It  is  not  economy 
to  mUk  cows  as  long  as  a  few  pints  may  be  drained 
from  them.  The  drain  on  the  system  in  nourish- 
ing the  calf  is  enough  for  the  cow  to  bear.  If  the 
cow  is  a  copious  milker,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
feeding,  lest  in  the  new  flush  of  mUk  garget  may 
occur.  To  avoid  this,  feed  low ;  give  no  corn  meal 
whatever,  and  it  is  safest  to  give  nothing  but  hay 
and  some  roots.  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
if  a  large  heavy  udder  is  not  shown  before  calving. 
It  will  be  the  safer,  and  the  flow  of  milk  may  easily 
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be  encouraged  when  the  calf  is  a  -week  or  two  old, 
and  danger  of  inflammation  is  passed.  Every 
farmer  cannot  have  bis  cow«  fresh  in  the  winter, 
Bor  can  every  daivyman  or  woman  make  winter 
butter  of  first  Quality,  but  those  who  can  do  these 
things  are  able  to  get  double  the  profits  from  their 
cows  that  others  do,  and  have  their  dairy  work 
come  at  the  season  when  there  is  little  else  to  be 
done — a  matter  for  smart  fanners  to  think  over. 

The  Card. — A  pair  of  cards  ought  to  be  kept  in 
«very  cow  stable,  and  they  should  l^.  frequently 
used.  A  clean,  sleek  hide  is  a  credit  to  the  owner 
and  a  comfort  to  the  animals.  We  have  carded 
bulls,  cows,  and  calves  every  day  in  *.he  winter,  and 
occasionally  in  the  summer,  for  n>?iiy  years,  and 
never  found  our  stock  to  be  troubled  with  lice. 
Cattle  that  have  been  purchaped  have  sometimes 
been  found  lousy,  but  after  a  few  applications  of 
the  card,  dipped  in  kerosene,  the  vermin  disap- 
peared. The  carding,  and  the  brushing  afterwards, 
should  be  done  before  the  milking.  There  will  be 
no  complaints  then  of  specks  in  the  milk.  In  place 
of  the  brush,  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  handful  of  soft 
oat  straw  will  give  a  good  finish  to  a  iarding. 

Morses. — Idle  horses  may  be  kept  in  a  straw  yard 
with  an  open  shed  for  shelter.  A  few  ears  of  com, 
given  daily,  will  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Brood  mares,  at  least,  should  have  as  much  exercise 
as  this.  Horses  kept  in  stables  should  be  well 
curried  and  brushed.  A  sharp  curry-comb  is  a 
nuisance  in  a  stable,  and  makes  many  nervous 
horses  fractious  and  irritable.  The  sharp  teeth 
may  easily  be  rubbed  down  with  a  file  or  a  whet- 
stone. To  clean  a  curry-comb,  dip  it  into  a  solu- 
tion of  common  sal-soda,  rinse  it  about  a  short 
time,  and  then  wash  it  in  hot  water.  Wlien  the 
coat  begins  to  shed,  a  pint  of  linseed-cake  meal 
may  be  given  daily  to  each  horse  with  benefit. 

Fatfenhig  Cattle. — A  change  of  food  will  be  of 
great  help  in  quickening  the  appetite  of  stall  fed 
cattle.  A  pint  of  molasses,  mixed  with  a  feed  of 
cut  straw  and  meal,  wiU  be  taken  very  readily. 
This  may  be  given  once  a  day,  and  one  to  two 
ounces  of  salt  with  an  alternate  feed.  Roots, 
sliced  and  sprinkled  with  either  cotton  or  linseed- 
cake  meal,  will  be  very  healthful.  A  few  apples 
will  be  useful  between  meals.  A  pound  of  meal 
stiiTcd  in  the  drinking  water  will  help.  By  v:iry- 
inj  the  food  in  this  way  one  can  hardly  overfeed 
fattening  stock  so  as  to  paU  the  appetite. 

Sheep,  feeding  for  the  butcher,  can  profitably  con- 
sume, according  to  the  size,  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  gi-ain  per  day,  with  bay,  straw,  and  6  to 
12  pounds  of  roots.  It  will  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  to 
keep  fattening  sheep  to  save  the  fleece  after  they 
are  ripe  for  market.  The  value  of  the  pelt  always 
enters  into  the  price  given  by  the  butcher,  and  to 
feed  sheep  two  months  to  save  the  value  of  the 
pelt,  and  then  find  this  deducted  from  the  price  of 
the  sheep,  is  not  a  pleasing  suqirise.  Fat  sheep 
generally  sell  best  this  montli  or  early  in  March. 
Lanibs. — Every  lamb  of  the  right  kind  now  ap- 
pearing, if  within  300  miles  of  New  York,  may  be 
made,  by  proper  management,  to  be  worth,  three 
months  hence,  -SS  or  more  in  the  market.  The 
raising  of  early  lambs  for  market  is  a  growing  and 
profitable  business.  To  give  all  the  details  of  their 
management  would  take  too  much  space.  They 
may  be  learned  by  studying  Stewart's  "  Shepherd's 
Manual,"  in  which  this  branch  of  sheep  feeding  is 
explained  at  length.  The  essenti.ils  to  success  are 
the  right  kind  of  sheep  ;  to  have  lambs  early,  and 
to  feed  well  until  ready  for  market.  Dry,  warm  quar- 
ters and  good  food  for  the  ews  are  indispensable. 
Store  Sheep  can  be  wintered  very  well  on  straw, 
fed  twice  a  day,  with  some  roots,  a  pound  of  hay, 
and  a  pint  of  grain  between  the  moniing  and  even- 
ing feeds.  No  grain  or  roots  should  be  fed  until 
the  morning  feed  of  stmw  has  been  eaten  clean. 

Sail. — A  lump  of  rock  salt  kept  in  a  shed  or 
under  cover,  where  the  .animals  can  lick  it  at  will, 
is  the  safest  way  to  give  this  necessary  condiment — 
given  to  excess,  it  is  hurtful,  especially  to  pigs. 

I^gs. — Dry,  warm,  well-ventilated,  clean  pens  or 
yards  are  necessary  for  success  in  raising  swine. 
Disease  Inevitably  accompanies   neglect  in  these 


things.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  diseases 
which  destroy  so  many  swine.  An  unhealthy  same- 
ness of  food,  all  com,  or  all  whey,  no  roots;  too 
much  wet,  damp  and  filth ;  perhaps  too  close  in- 
breeding, all  result  in  disease,  which  In  time  be- 
comes constitutional.  A  beginning  of  a  better 
way  may  be  now  made  with  the  young  pigs  to  be 
soon  looked  for.  Provide  the  brood  sows  with 
warm,  dry  pens,  with  plenty  of  bedding  of  cut 
straw.  Feed  corn  meal,  bran  and  mangels,  tur- 
nips or  potatoes,  and  apportion  the  different  kinds 
of  food  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  sows. 

IbuJlry. — Some  of  the  hens  that  have  been  laying 
will  brood  this  month.  Provide  a  warm  place  for 
them,  where  they  will  be  quiet  and  undisturbed. 
A  sunny  comer  in  a  wai;m  stable  will  do  very  well 
for  the  chicks  next  month  if  the  fowls  are  of  a 
hardy  breed.  These  early  chickens  will  make  early 
market  birds,  and  the  pullets  will  lay  early. 

Seed. — Provide  all  seed  that  may  be  wanted,  at 
once.  Choose  those  kinds  that  have  been  carefully 
gromi  and  free  from  weeds.  Order  corn,  oats, 
clover,  timothy,  and  other  grass  seeds  and  garden 
seeds  at  once,  to  be  on  hand  when  wanted. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  January  and  Februarv,  when  the  majority  of 
our  readers  can  do  but  little  out-door  work,  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  devote  these  notes  to  general 
matters,  rather  than  to  details  of  operations.  Last 
month  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  received  spe- 
cial attention,  general  plans  were  discussed,  and 
selections  of  varieties  were  given.  This  month  we 
devote  our  notes  mainly  to  tbe  Vegetable  or  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  refer  to  last  month  for  information  on 
fruit  culture.  If  our  correspondents  will  consult 
the  January  and  February  notes  before  sending  us 
questions  about  frait  and  vegetable  culture,  they 
will  often  find  their  queries  already  answered,  for 
the  notes  are  written  with  the  wants  of  many  cor- 
respondents in  mind. 

While  we  devote  our  space  largely  to  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  the  warmer  States  planting  will  be 
in  season,  and  general  spring  work  fairly  open.  In 
northern  localities  there  are  often  mild  spells  in 
February  when  pruning  can  be  done,  and  the  damp 
foggy  weather  so  frequent  now  is  a  most  favorable 
season  for  washing  and  scarping  the  trunks  of 
neglected  trees.  Our  January  remarks  in  regard 
to  selecting  and  purchasing,  are  all  the  more  im- 
portant now.  As  spring  approaches,  every  week's 
delay  becomes  the  more  impolitic  and  dangerous. 


Kitcben    and    JVIai-kct    Garden. 

As  the  heading  "Kitchen  Garden"  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  the  notes  only  applied  to  the  small 
patch  devoted  to  supplying  the  table,  we  adopt  a 
more  comprehensive  and  discriptive  title. 

Seen/  Farmer  within  a  few  hours  drive  of  a  market 
—  and  a  manufacturingvillage  is  often  abetter  one 
than  even  the  famed  Washington  Market  in  New 
York  —  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  that  market.  Wliilo  he  may  not  care  to 
become  a  market-gardener,  and  devote  himself  to 
numerous  small  and  often  perishable  crops,  he  can 
at  least  adopt 

Farm  ffni-ifeHiVi/?,  and  greatly  to  his  profit.  Roots, 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc.,  cab- 
bages, squashes  and  celery  are  among  the  easily 
raised  crops,  always  in  demand,  and  which  need 
not  be  hurried  to  market.  Tomatoes,  sweet  com, 
melons  and  spinach  arc  perishable,  but  often  profit- 
able. A  farmer  who  is  near  a  market  for  such  thintrs 
can  not  afford  to  go  on  raising  poor  crops  of  Indian 
com,  rye  and  buck-wheat, 

Jiwlca.  —  No  branch  of  horticulture  is  better  pro- 
vided with  literature  than  this.  "Gardening  for 
Profit"  by  Peter  Ilenderson,  is  a  useful  guide  to 
those  who  grow  vegetables  for  home  use  or  for 
sale.  "Money  in  the  Garden"  by  P.  T.  Quinn  is 
another  standard  work,  and  "Farm-gardening  and 
Seed-growing"  by  J.  Brill,  is  also  a  most  use- 
ful work.     It  will  pay  etvry  niUivalor  to  have  all 


three  of  these  works,  as  each  has  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, and  gives  methods  and  experiences  dif- 
ferent from  the  others. 

Forwarding  Plants.  —  In  the  great  majority  of 
country  gardens  the  natural  "seed  time  and'har- 
vest"  are  accepted.  \\Tien  it  comes  time  to  "make 
garden"  the  ground  is  prepared,  seeds  are  sown 
and  the  job  done  up.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a 
great  supply  of  vegetables  for  a  month  or  two  and 
a  dearth  at  other  times.  A  little  trouble  will  prolong 
the  season  at  both  ends.  By  sowing  under  glass,  the 
seeds  of  various  tender  vegetables,  the  plants  wUl 
be  ready  to  set  in  the  open  ground  at  the  time  seeds 
can  be  sown  there,  thus  making  a  gain  of  6  or  more 
weeks,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  especially  if 
the  crop  is  to  be  sold.  This  forwarding  of  "the 
plauts  is  generally  accomplished  by  the  use  of 

A  Hot  Bed. — We  would,  if  it  were  practicable, 
avoid  the  repetition  of  matters  that  have  been  more 
than  once  described,  but  as  our  notes  are  made  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  are  obliged  to 
soc.ecimes  repeat.  A  dozen  letters  or  more  are  at 
hand  asking  for  directions  to  make  a  hot-bed.  As 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  accustomed  to 
them,  hot-beds  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  some- 
thing difficult  to  make  and  to  manage. 

What  is  a  Hot-Bed?  —  It  is  essentially  a  box  cov- 
ered with  glass,  containing  earth  in  which  to  sow 
seeds,  and  is  heated  to  the  proper  temperature 
(usually)  by  means  of  fermenting  manure.  It  may 
be  small,  for  the  wants  of  a  family  garden,  or  large 
for  a  market  garden,  or  where  plants,  such  as  let- 
tuce, are  entirely  grown  in  them,  the  beds  may 
cover  acres  of  surface.  Small  hot-beds  of  less  than 
three,  or  perhaps  two  sashes,  are  not  desirable  and 
where  but  very  few  plants  are  needed,  they  are  move 
readily  raised  in  window  boxes,  described  below. 
T?w  Heating  Material  is  generally  stable-manure. 
Every  one  knows  that  fresh  manure,  thrown  Into  a 
pile,  will  become  hot,  often  so  hot  as  to  bum  that 
at  the  center  of  tbe  pile.  Manure  for  the  hot-bed 
must  be  so  treated  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  heat, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Manure,  long  and  short  together,  is  placed 
in  a  conical  pile,  and  as  soon  as  the  escape  of  steam, 
or  a  stick  thrust  into  the  center  of  the  heap  shows 
to  the  hand  that  the  heat  is  rising,  the  pile  should 
be  turned,  this  is  done  by  forming  it  into  a  new 
pile  by  the  side  of  the  old  one.  If  the  manure  ap- 
pears dry,  water  it.  The  use  of  leaves  with  the 
manure  modifies  the  violence  of  the  heat,  and  at 
the  same  time  prolongs  it.  -One  half  its  bulk  of 
leaves  may  be  added  to  ordinary  manure,  or  if  it  i? 
very  free  from  litter,  an  equal  bulk  may  be  used. 
The  leaves  may  be  evenly  mixed  with  the  manuro 
at  the  first  turning,  or  added  when  the  bed  is  made 
up.  'mien  the  manure  has  been  turned  about 
three  times,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

ITie  Sashes.  — In  cities,  or  places  where  there  are 
sash-factories,  hot-bed  sashes  may  be  bought  ready 
made,  either  glazed  or  unglazed.  They  cost  glazed — 
from  $2.50  to  $4  each,  according  to  material  and 
make. —They  are  3x0  feet,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
li  inch  pine  ;  4  bars  mn  lengthwise  (there  are  no 
cross  bars)  and  rabbeted  to  receive  the  glass.  A  sash 
of  this  kind  will  require  4.5  lights  of  OxS  glass.  This 
is  bedded  in  putty,  each  pane  lapping  on  the  one 
below  it  from  }  to  1  inch,  and  fastened  by  tins.  No 
putty  is  used  on  top  of  the  glass,  but  one  or  more 
coats  of  white-load  paint  are  given. 

Thr  F-ame.  —  There  are  two  ways  of  making  a 
hot-bed.  One  is,  to  place  the  ni.aniire  In  a  pit;  the 
other,  to  build  it  up  in  a  pile  and  set  the  frame  upon 
it,  the  first  being  common  in  market  gardens  and 
the  other  for  small  hot  beds.  In  making  a  pit  the 
earth  is  excavated  2!  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide  and  of  a 
length  according  to  the  number  of  sashes.  The  pits 
arc  lined  with  rough  boards,  nailed  to  posts,  and 
extends  above  the  surface  3  or  4  inches  in  front  and 
a  foot  at  the  rear.  Sliders  or  strips  2  inches  wide, 
extend  from  front  to  rear,  where  every  two  sashes 
come  together,  these  have  their  ends  let  into  the 
boanls  of  the  frame  by  a  dove-tail  joint  and  help  to 
keep  the  frame  firm.  A  narrow  strip  is  nailed  in  the 
middle  of  every  slider,  to  make  a  guide  to  hold  the 
sash  In  place  when  sliding  it  up  or  down.  The  other 
style  of  frame  Is  usually  made  to  fit  three  sashes ; 
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it  consists  of  a  front  piece  15  inches  high,  a  back 
24  inches  high  and  two  end  pieces  with  a  regular 
elope  from  front  to  rear.  This  may  be  knocked  to- 
gether out  of  rough  boards,  or  may  be  made  with 
care,  so  put  together  with  hooks  or  clamps,  that  it 
may  be  taken  apart  and  stored  away  when  not  in 
use.     This  has  sliders  running  from  front  to  rear. 

Making  the  Seds. — In  case  a  pit  is  used,  of  course 
the  place  selected  must  be  one  where  no  water  wUl 
stand  in  it.  The  sashes  should  slope  to  the  south  or 
south-east.  If  there  is  no  shelter  at  the  north  or 
north-west,  such  as  a  fence  or  building,  a  tempora- 
ry screen  of  brush  or  hoards  may  be  put  up.  The 
manure  being  ready,  place  litter  or  leaves  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  then  put 
on  a  layer  of  manure,  taking  care  to  distribute  long 
and  short  evenly,  and  beat  it  down  with  the  back  of 
the  fork.  When  the  pit  is  full,  tramp  it  down  rather 
firmly  with  the  feet,  to  make  a  level  surface ;  if  any 
soft  places  are  found,  add  more  manure  to  make 
all  uniform.  Then  put  on  the  earth.  For  the  hot- 
bed with  the  manure  above  ground,  put  down  four 
stakes  to  mark  the  corners  of  the  pUe,  which 
should  be  a  foot  larger  than  the  frame  at  each  side 
and  end.  Put  down  a  layer  of  any  coarse  litter  or 
old  pea-brushi  and  build  up  the  pile  gradually,  be- 
ing guided  by  the  comer  stakes.  The  manure 
should  be  laid  on  evenly,  a  forkful  at  a  time,  the 
edges  of  the  bed  kept  firm  and  even  and  the  manure 
(veil  beaten  down  as  the  work  goes  on.  The  pUe 
should  be  3  feet  high,  and  so  well  made  that  it  wUl 
settle  all  alike.  The  loose  fine  manure  that  is  left 
is  to  be  carefully  shoveled  up  and  spread  on  top  of 
the  pile.  The  frame  is  put  on  and  the  earth  added. 
Sometimes  a  compromise  between  these  two  meth- 
ods is  adopted.  Instead  of  makmg  the  bed  on  the 
ground,  an  excavation  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet 
longer  and  wider  than  the  frame  is  made,  but  not 
boarded  up,  and  the  pUe  built  up  in  this.  The 
more  solidly  the  manure  is  packed,  the  slower  and 
more  long -continued  will  be  the  heat ;  where  there 
is  a  large  share  of  Utter  or  leaves,  there  is  Uttle 
danger  of  making  it  too  compact,  but  either  extreme 
must  be  avoided. 

Tlie  Earth  should  have  been  prepared  last  autumn 
and  stored  under  shelter,  ready  for  use.  It  should 
be  rich,  fine,  and  open.  Good  garden  soU,  with 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  enough  sand  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  close,  make  the  best.  If  this 
has  not  been  prepared,  the  best  soil  obtainable,  with 
a  handful  of  fine  bone  or  guano  to  each  sash,  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  it,  and  turned  each  day  for  a 
week,  wiU  answer.  The  depth  of  soU  wUl  depend 
upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  beds.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  directly  in  the  soU,  six  inches  wUl  be  re- 
quired. If  boxes  or  "flats"  are  to  be  used,  then 
the  rich  soU  is  put  into  these ;  any  common  soil,  to 
the  depth  of  3  or  3  inches,  on  which  to  set  the 
boxes  may  be  put  on  the  manure. 

Boxes  or  Flats  are  made  from  soap  boxes  or  other 
empty  cases  to  be  had  of  the  grocer.  One  box  wUl 
make  two,  or  three ;  they  are  simply  shaUow  boxes 
2  inches  deep,  with  a  bottom  securely  naUed  on. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  these,  young  plants  transplanted 
to  them,  and  plants  are  often  sold  in  them. 

When  to  make  the  Sot-Bed. —  GeneraUy  it  is  safe  to 
start  the  bed  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  that 
plants  may  be  put  into  the  open  ground.  Some 
seeds  need  more  heat  than  others  ;  some  plants  will 
be  sooner  ready  than  others,  and  a  few,  such  as  egg 
plants,  peppers,  etc.,  should  not  go  out  untU  quite 
warm  weather — hence  to  meet  their  requirements 
it  is  weU  to  sub-divide  the  hot-bed,  by  cross-wise 
partitions,  that  each  may  be  managed  dtSerently. 

Sowing  the  seeds. —  The  bed  being  made  and  the 
sash  put  on,  a  strong  heat  will  soon  arise.  A  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  soU  wUl  show  probably  over 
100°.  AVait  untU  the  violent  heat  passes  off,  and 
when  the  mercury  has  fallen  to  90°  or  80°,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  rows  4  inches  apart,  from  front  to 
rear.  If  boxes  are  used,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  work-shop  or  other  convenient  place  and  set  in 
the  beds  when  the  violent  heat  is  over. 

Watering  and  other  care,  must  be  given  as  to  seeds 
elsewhere.  Use  a  watering-pot  ■with  a  very  fine 
rose  (or  sprinkler),  and  use  water  with  the  chill  re- 


moved. Pick  out  weeds  as  they  appear.  The  earth 
between  the  rows  should  be  stirred  now  and  then 
with  a  small  pointed  stick  to  keep  it  open. 

Airing.,  sJiadmg  and  covering. —  A  hot-bed  requires 
daUy  care.  An  hour  or  two  of  neglect  may  ruin  its 
contents.  In  the  morning,  the  upper  ends  of  the 
sashes  must  be  lifted,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  outer  temperature,  for  the  escape  of  the  super- 
fluous heat  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  They 
must  be  closed  before  the  bed  becomes  too  cool, 
usually  by  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
nearer  the  temperature  within  the  bed  can  be  kept 
at  75°  the  better.  If  shading  is  needed,  as  with 
recently  transplanted  plants,  and  old  sheet  may  be 
thrown  over  the  glass.  Cool  nights  there  wUl  be 
great  loss  of  heat  and  the  glass  must  be  covered 
either  with  straw  mats,  board  shutters,  rugs,  or 
other  protection. 

Other  Matters. — A  long  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood  win  be  needed  to  each  sash  ;  by  putting  this 
under  the  upper  edge  of  each,  the  sash  may  be 
Utted  from  one  to  three  inches.  Straw-mats  are 
the  best  covering,  and  are  handy  for  various  uses. 
There  are  several  ways  of  making  them,  but  none 
equal  to  that  described  in  the  American  Agricid- 
turist  in  April  and  May,  1ST5.  The  aceotmt  is  quite 
too  long  to  repeat,  but  it  will  pay  any  one  who 
uses  straw-mats  to  send  for  those  two  numbers. 
Some  gardeners  use,  instead  of  mats,  shutters  the 
size  of  the  sashes,  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  and 
well  secured  with  cleats.  If  very  cold  weather,  it 
wUl  be  well  to  bank  up  the  higher  side  and  ends 
of  the  bed — it  made  in  a  pit,  with  manure.  If  this 
is  not  at  hand,  leaves  or  litter  wUl  be  better  than 
nothing.  Look  out  for  sudden  wind  squalls,  when 
the  sashes  are  tUted,  else  there  will  be  a  scattering 
of  sashes  and  breaking  of  glass. 

Cold-Frames  are  precisely  like  hot-beds  without 
manure,  and  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
they  should  have  the  sides  and  ends  banked  up 
with  earth  or  Utter.  They  wUl  he  useful  later 
to  receive  and  harden  off  plants  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  hot-bed.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  them, 
and  gain  considerably  over  those  in  the  open 
ground.  For  these  all  the  appliances,  especially 
mats  or  shutters,  are  needed  that  are  required  with 
hot-beds.  Set  the  cold  frame  to  catch  the  sun's 
rays ;  have  it  weU  banked  up.  Cover  the  sashes 
in  the  afternoon,  and  open  them  to  the  sun  in  the 
morning.  By  this  treatment  the  soil  within  wiU 
soon  get  warm,  and  seeds  may  be  sown — the  treat- 
ment of  the  plants  in  all  respects  being  the  same 
as  if  they  were  in  a  hot-bed.  Flats  may  be  used 
in  them  also. 

Sowing  in  Window  Boxes. — Those  who  need  only 
a  few  plants  can  raise  them  without  the  trouble  of 
a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  In  boxes  set  in  a  kitchen 
window.  The  flats  already  described  may  he  used, 
or  any  other  box  wUl  answer.  We  prefer  the 
kitchen  window,  though  any  other  sunny  window 
wiU  do,  because  the  atmosphere  is  generally  moister, 
and  from  frequent  opening  of  the  doors  the  air  is 
better.  Watering  must  be  attended  to  ;  when  the 
plants  are  up,  turn  the  boxes  every  day,  to  keep 
them  from  growing  to  one  side ;  when  they  have 
made  two  rough  leaves  (besides  the  seed-leaves) 
transplant  to  other  boxes,  giving  room  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plant.  As  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  the  boxes  may  be  set  in  the  sun  outdoors 
in  the  warm  portion  of  the  day ;  this  will  harden 
off  the  plants  and  make  them  strong. 

Seeds. — ^With  every  vegetable  there  are  a  few  va- 
rieties that  experience  has  shown  to  be  better  than 
others.  The  ftesiusually  cost  no  more  than  the  poor 
kinds.  We  wiU  point  out  the  kinds  we  have  found 
most  desirable. 

Sbvelties  are  offered  every  year.  Those  who  can 
afford  the  time  and  the  seeds,  wUl  find  it  interesting 
to  make  trials  of  new  things,  but  no  one,  whether  for 
use  or  for  sale,  should  depend  for  his  whole  crop 
upon  any  untested  novelty,  especiaUy  if  foreign. 

Where  and  Emo  to  get  Seeds. — Please  do  not  write 
to  ask  us  who  seUs  the  best  seeds.  We  do  not  al- 
\ow  any  seedsman  to  advertise  unless  we  believe 
him  to  be  honest  and  reliable,  hence  we  do  not 
recommend  one  in  preference  to  another.    Send 


for  catalogues  and  make  your  selections  early.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  one  lives,  the  mail 
places  aU  in  this  respect  on  an  equaUty^ 

VARIETIES. 

Asparagus. — Buy  roots  and  save  a  year,  or  raise 
by  sowing  Conover's  Colossal  in  open  ground  early. 

Beans. — Bush  :  Early  Valentine,  Early  Fejee, 
Dwarf,  and  Black  Wax.  Pole  :  Large  Lima,  Case- 
Knife,  for  sheUing,  Black  Wax,  and  Horticultural 
(or  Cranberry)  for  snaps. 

Beets. — Early  :  Egyptian,  Bassano.  Late :  Long 
Smooth  Blood.  Swiss  Chard,  or  Sea  Kale  Beet  is 
Useless  for  root,  but  the  leaves  are  fine  Greens. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — Siberian  or  German  Greens. 

Brocdi. — Purple  Cape,  Walcheren. 

CaVbages. — ^Early  :  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  York. 
Medium:  Summer  Drumhead,  Winningstadt.  Win- 
ter :  Large  Late  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Marblehead 
Mammoth,  Savoy. 

Carrot. — Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange. 

Cauliflower. — Early :  Erfurt,  Early  Paris.  Late : 
Autumn  Giant. 

Osfen/.  —  Dwarf  White  Solid,  Boston  Market, 
Dwarf  Crimson.  Turnip-rooted  or  Celeriac  is  used 
for  soups  and  salads. 

Corn. — Early :  Early  Minnesota,  Early  Narragan- 
sett.  Second  and  main  crop :  Triumph,  Moore's 
Concord,  StoweU's  Evergreen. 

Cucumber. — Early  :  Early  Russian,  Green  Cluster. 
Main  crop  :  White  Spine.  Pickles :  Green  Prolific, 
Long  Green  Prickly. 

Jfi/g  JPlant. — Long  Purple,  New  York  Improved, 
Black  Pekin. 

Endive. — Green  Curled. 

Garlic. — Always  raised  from  sets. 

Kohl  Babi,  or  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  White 
Vienna. 

Leek. — ^Large  Flag,  MnsseUburg. 

Lettuce. — ^Earliest  under  glass  :  Boston  Market. 
Earliest  open  ground  :  Curled  Simpson.  Later : 
Hanson,  Large  India. 

Martynia  for  pickles — ^but  one  sort. 

Melon,  Musk. — White  Japan,  Ward's  Nectar, 
Green  Citron,  Cassaba. 

Melon,  Water. — Phinney,  Mountain  Sweet,  Ice 
Cream,  Black  Spanish. 

Kasturtium,  for  pickles. — TaU. 

Onions. — South  of  New  York  onions  rarely  suc- 
ceed from  spring  sown  seeds,  and  "sets"  must  be 
planted;  they  are  sold  at  the  seed  stores.  For 
seed.  Early:  The  Queen.  Main  crop:  Wethers- 
field  Red,  Yellow  Danvers,  White  Globe. 

Okra. — Long  Green. 

Parsnip. — Cup  or  HoUow  Crown. 

Parsley. — Double  Curled,  Fern-leaved. 

Peas. — Earliest :  Carter's  First  Crop,  or  Dan'l 
O'Rourke ;  Laxton's  Alpha  is  but  a  few  days  later, 
and  vastly  better  than  any  very  early  pea.  Medium  : 
McLean's  Advancer.  General  crop  :  Champion  of 
England,  to  which  no  pea  is  superior.  Dwarfs  are 
convenient  to  occupy  odd  places.  Little  Gem  and 
Blue  Peter  are  the  best  of  these. 

papers. — Sweet  Mountain,  for  stuffed  pickles  ; 
Squash  for  pickles  ;  Red  ChUi  for  pepper-sance. 

Ihtatoes. — Only  the  earliest  varieties  should  take 
up  the  room  of  the  garden,  such  as  the  Alpha, 
Early  Vermont,  Thorbum's  Paragon,  or  Early  Rose. 
Badish. — Scarlet  Turnip,  Olive-shaped,  and  French 
Breakfast,  take  up  but  little  room,  and  may  he 
grown  in  spare  places  in  hot-bed  or  frame,  or  in 
open  ground  with  early  beets  and  carrots  to  mark 
the  rows  ;  the  best  long  is  Long  Scarlet  Short-top  ; 
California  and  Rose-colored  China  are  best  winter 
sorts,  sown  late  the  same  as  round  turnips. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  the  latter  called  Black 
Salsify,  are  both  excellent,  and  where  known  wiU 
always  be  sown.     But  one  kind  of  each. 

Spinach. — Round-leaf  for  spiing  and  fall ;  the 
New  Zealand  for  midsummer. 

Squash. — Early  :  Summer  Crook-neck.  Medium  : 
Boston  Marrow.  Late :  Hubbard,  Marblehead, 
Butman,  Yokohama. 

Toma/o.— Early :  Conqueror.  Maiu  crop':  Trophy. 
See  catalogues  for  fancy  sorts. 

Turnip. — Earliest  and  latest  sowings:  Red-top 
Strap-leaf.  Winter:  Long  White  French,  Yellow 
Stone,  Golden  Ball. 
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Odds  and  Ends. — Sage,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme, 
Summer  Savory,  Sweet  Basil,  Tarragon  (roots). 
Pepper  grass  or  Cress,  Strawberry  Tomato  (pre- 
eerres.) 

Sow  in  Sot-Bed,  Cold-Prame  or  Window  Boxes, 
Broccoli,  Early  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Pep- 
per, Tomato  and  Egg  Plant ;  Cucumbers,  Bush 
Squash  and  Melons  may  be  sown  in  small  pots, 
the  ball  of  earth  to  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
ground ;  sow  several  seeds  in  each,  and  leave  but 
one  or  two  plants  to  grow.  Pieces  of  sod,  3  inches 
square  wUl  answer  instead  of  pots ;  these  are 
placed  grass-side  down  and  the  seeds  sown  in  the 
earth  side  ;  the  sod  containing  the  roots  is  set  out. 

no"wep    Warden   and.    I.ia\m. 

The  main  work  out  of  doors  iu  this  department 
during  February,  will  be  to  keep  the  snow  shoveled 
away  from  the  lower  branches  of  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees,  else  they  are  likely  to  be  broken  by  the 
alternate  melting  and  freezing.  During  heavy 
storms  snow  wiU  often  accumulate  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  break  the  large  branches ;  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  jar  off  the  snow  it  should  be  done. 

<irreenIion!>e  and   Windo^r    Plants. 

Forgeneral  care  we  must  refer  to  last  month's  notes. 

Propagation. — Those  who  grow  plants  for  sale  are 
now  busy  in  increasing  their  stock.  Those  who 
need  plants  for  bedding  out  should  be  preparing 
them.  If  a  regular  propagating  house  is  not  pro- 
vided, a  frame  covered  with  a  sash,  on  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse  bench  will  answer  ;  this 
should  contain  two  or  three  inches  of  clean  sand, 
free  from  salt ;  small  cuttings  of  tender  shoots, 
root  more  rapidly  than  older  ones.  As  soon  as 
roots  form,  pot  off  into  small  pots  of  rich   soiL 

Hits  should  be  in  readiness,  and  if  old  ones  are 
usedjhave  them  carefully  washed  both  inside  or  out. 


Commeroial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  Ainerican  Agriadiurist, 
from  oor  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  12th,  1S77, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year :  and  also  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1876 ; 


NEW  TOBK    MAEKETS. 

''nrii.        Uiie,    Harleff.     Outs. 


39,000 

Hvt. 

50,500 


231,000  593,000 
Ilnrleij.  Oali. 
239,000     601.000 


1.  TP.ANSACr[ON3   XT  TH 

Receipts.         Flour.    lV7ieni. 

25  il's  tlitH  in'tliaOT.OOO     791,000     904,000    9->,000   227,000    517.000' 

24  (I'a  I'l.-it  m'tli335,0CO  2,267,800  2,MS,r-00  126,000  5&.),000  1.050,000 
Sales.  Finny.    Wheat.     Corn.      l:>if.    Barteij.    Oats. 

25  (I's:/iism'tli291,0il0  5,338,000  1,469,000  50,500  2:59,000  601,000 
84  d'9  taxi  iii'tliKl,000  2,414,000  2,337,000  97,000  312,000  923,000 
%.  Compttrisoti  iciUt  same  period  at  this  time  last  //ear. 
KRf.'BTPTS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rtje.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  days  76-T.  .267,000  791,000  904,000  92,000  227.000  517,000 
25  days  75-6.  .332,000  735,000  1,017,000 
Sales  Flnnr.  Wheat.  rorn. 
25  days  76-7  .294,000  2,333,000  1,469,000 

ZSdays  75-6.  .393.000  2,814,000  1,871,000  47,000  2S1,000  1,918,0:0 
3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Xeto   York. 

rrheal.  Corn.  Wie.  Barley.  Oais.  Malt. 
tins)).  linsh.  biish.  bush.  hnsh.  bush. 
.Ian.  8,  1877,  .3,rie?,C10  3,077,^04  S4l,7r>0  905,615  1,0^,101  4r.,406 
Dec.  11,1876.. 3,110.-iiS  3,:83,5-4  213.811  873,310  l,182,:a2  512.041 
Nov.  8.  1376.  .2,018,133  .■5,206,003  3W,»*1  478,141  1,002,891  49:.,6I8 
Oct.  9,  187G.  .1,9:il,8W  l,19i  S<7  15^.305  91.:15  W5.1S7  421,7r.1 
Aog,  7,  1870..2,S31,'299  90I,.V>7  91,960  ."k3,914  1,2;5;.K9.'.  4:51,2<k 
Apr.  10, 1876..3,:!93,o;4  251,110  68.129  300,.391  706,28;  436,912 
Jan.  10,  1876...i,R02,2M  e-CS.S?-;  100,711  !tS>M\  1,0^0,300  307,433 
4>  Receipti  of  Breadstuffs  in  New  York  in  each  of  the 
last  eight  years : 

Flour.      W/iettt.      Corn.        Ht/e.     Bart*y.     Oats. 

bills.  bush.       bu^h.       bush.       bush.       bush. 

1876.,..3,R.->2,752  26,866,221  2B,&-.7,669  1,011,912  6,746,198  12,140,676 
1875.... 3,940,272  31,211,736  •K,4-i.5.707  301,651  4,707,.^1G  10,636,077 
1871. ...4,017,207  41,S17,;I5  29,:!-S.00;)  59i,114  2.776,tri-i  10,792,919 
18TS....S,ri46,0'lS  33,.t5'.i,S70  24.551,315  9»;,447  2,4t8p,'6  1I,-1'B,420 
1872.... 3,091,771  16,229. 11'5  •i.-.,.'!ril56  491,.t63  5,117,KI  12..I86,SI8 
1831 . . .  .3,IVI9,M5  26,.i18,360  27,10^.156  1,055,621  3,869,123  12,516,906 
1870.. ,.4,143,993  24,033,742  9,U5,47»  ."10,169  5,020,718  9,626,606 
1869..,,3,53,'i,716  23,813,6.-.2  11,066,731  357303  3,007,9.-«  8,717,323 
5.  Exports  .frotn  Sew  Tork,  Jan.\  to  Dec.  Zl. 

Flour.       Whe^t.    ^'orn.        R'/e.      Barlei/. 
1876....1,'i9I.IV!  24,227,&i>  11,991,817  1,337,161        88,is! 
1875..., 1,9.-,1, 1811  26,  90,093  I  ?.93=l.740     200,ROT         1,505 
1874.  .,,2,177,009  31,791,219  19,0fr0,995     611,601  3,560 

19:3.,,.l,65-.,3;!l  27.801,S>9  1.5.,-87,.i;7  1,009,118        19,376 
1872. .. ,1. 179.ir,0  IMll.OW  27.901,000     668,517       22,6".6 

1871 l,&i9,755  21,9'5,S,013  :3,O|0,.570     525,772       98,715 

1870  ,,.l,9rA.'3l  18,410.03-.       487,792      92.431        

I869..,.l,."«2,211  18,2IO,.'«ii    1,6::7,5!56    Ui.Ma       


Oats. 
619,.'-«1 
lSi,752 
lf!,.528 
49,710 
31,480 
47,310 
2«,986 
49,393 


6.        Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  Xeir  York.  Jan.  \; 

1874.       isr.1.      1*76.     1S77. 

Flour,  bbiB 269,751        277.1.39        419,510       276.000 

Wbfat,  bu.-shcls 1,238,600     4,600.711     6,-371,29G    4,191341 

Cnrn,  bnahi'ls 1,272,.500     1.140,108        .191,690     3,629,ai3 

Rvo,  liu.iln-li 14,030        114,899        115,6«7       390,^1 

Biiiipy.  bushels 191,400        561.9.51        513,.1%     1,858,627 

(Ills,  bu^bels 471,600     1,283,101     1,S2I,.587     1,391,119 

Malt,  biKhols         26,5.30         182,775        S8I.471       63fi,(>^ 

I'eas,  busbcls        12,470  15,139  6.650         13,512 

t.  Exports  from  Xeic  Tori:  Jan.  1,  to  Jan.  12. 

Flour.      IITIMI.      Corn.      Sue.     Bnrleu.  Oats.    Peas. 
Iibls.        bnsh.       bush.     bash.      busb.    bush.    busb. 

1877.... 39.420       40O.7IN       42,;95       7,9^1       4,'285       1,606 

1876.... 71, 713       .521,.'i58      4.5:1.83:5       2.8-10       6,183     32,093 

IS?5,,., 67,408       733,422     480,372       — "     4,719      5,093 


COBRENT  Wholesale  Prices, 

Dec.  12.  Jan.  12. 

PEICE  OF  OOLD 1071-4:  106 

Flouk— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  OO    <*  5  90  ^5  25    <9  6  23 

Suiiei*  to  Extra  Southern 500i^8f.O  525fs875 

Extra  Western  5  50    @  9  75  5  75    (9 10  50 

lixtra  Genesee 585    @685  6  35    {^7  15 

Supen'me   Western  5  00    (®  5  50  5  25    i^  5  io 

liTE  Flode- 300    19  5  20  800    @520 

Corx-Meal 2  70    0350  265    14360 

Buckwheat  Fmute,  ?10Oais    335    ®3  75  365    @400 

UUE.\T— All  kinds  01   White,    1  25    @  1  50  135    @.  1  57X 

All  liinds  01' lied  and  Amber.    100&150  10319I55 

COK.N-— rellow 06    @      61  57    iS      63 

.Mixed 53    @      60  57)<®      64 

White 59    @      59  53    ®      63 

O.Afs- Western 83>^®      45  40)^®      50 

State 46    @      50  47    ®      53 

liTE  80    @      95  83    ®      95 

Bauley   68    ®  1  15  65    ®  1  12}^ 

liccKWHEAT 83    ®      85  92,«®      95 

Baklet  Malt 75    ®  1  25  70    ®  1  30 

Hay— liale,  S<  lOOBs  50    a      90  55    ®  1  00 

Stcaw,  ?<  100  Bs 45    @      90  55    ffl      95 

CoTTOX— Middlings,  9   B.    ..        12)^®      12}i       13    ®      13K 

llOfS— Crop  01  1876,  I*  B 15    ®      33  12    ®      30 

01d,?JB 10    ®      20  10    ®      17 

FEATnKP.s — Live  tieese,  ?*  B.       45    ©     58  45    @     58 

SEED-Clover,  iS>  B  15K®      16  15    ®      ^6X 

Timothy,  V  bushel 190    a  1  95  —    ®  1  90 

Flax,  S*  bnshel 160®165  1G0@170 

SCQAP.— Reri'g&  Grocerv?)B         8^®      ll>i         8    ®      11 

MoLAS^Ks.  Cuba.  ?'ira!.50test       38    ®     40  Nominal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,^  gal        50    @      60  40    @      60 

Coffee— l;io«.5oh1) 16}<@     20  19    ®     SX 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  d:c..?*B.        6    ®     18  5    ®     18 

Seed  Leaf,  ?<  B 4H®     50  4><;®     50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  l>B       30®50  28®     50 

Domestic,  pulled.  ^  B 22    ®      40  22    ®      40 

California,  sprinc  clip 15    @     .28  15    ®      30 

California  ft  11  clip 12    ®      22  12    ®      23 

Tallow,  ?)  B  8    ®       8^        3  @       8Ji 

Oil-Cake— ?<  ton 37  00    @37  .50  36  50    ®      — 

POEK— Mess,  ?<  barrel  16  75    ®16  87K  17  if   ®18  25 

Prime,  ?1  barrel     —    ®14  00  14  CO    @14  23 

Beef— Plain  mess 10  00    ®11  50  10  .=0    ®11  50 

Laed,  in  trcs.  &  bbis,  V  100  n-,  10  CO    (SIO  31>i  10  73    ®11  50 

BOTTKE— State.  ?<  ir 22    ®      37  22    ®      37 

Western,   poor  to  fancy,  c*  B.       16    @     36  16    @     37 

Cheese..  .              ,...-.         6    @     15  6   ®     15 

Beans— ?l   busbel 150®2  40  185@373 

PEAS-Oanada,  in  bond,  ?ibn       90@93  —    @90 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?>  dozen 28®     33  33®     40 

Poultet— Fowls 8    ®      11  9    ®      16 

Turkevs- tSB 9    ®      16  9    ®      16 

Geese, apair 125    ®  3  CO  125    ®  2  00 

Gcese,-ftB 7    ®      13  7    ®     13 

Dncks,  ?)  p.air 50®100  55®100 

Roosters,?!  B..." 6   ®       8  7    ®       8 

Chicken.s.  drvpick'dB 9    @     13  13    ®     17 

GSOUSE,  flpair ,50    ®      90  K    ®      80 

Paetbidge.  ?>  doz 40    @      90  55    @      62J4 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?  pair 25®150  40®200 

Ouail,  f*  dozen 135    @  1  50  75    ®  1  37>i 

VEN-ISON-.  ?!  B 8    ®      IB  8    ®      14 

Rabbi  rs, '^  pair 30    ®     35  18   ®     23 

Haees,  ?!  pair 40    ®      60  23    ®      40 

TnE\-lPS?>bbl 75    @      —  73    ®  1  OO 

Cabsvges— ?!  100 3  00    ®  7  00  4  00    ® 'XO 

Oxioxs— p  bbl 1  00    ®  2  75  1  50    ®  4  50 

Potatoes— ?!  bbl 2  50    ®  3  S7X  2  35    ®  3  73 

Sweet  PoTATOKS—?!bbl 3  00    @  4  00  4  25    ®  5100 

Cauliflowee,  ?!  bbl 100    @  2  .50  —    ®      — 

Broom-coex 3,«@       8  3M®       8 

Geeen  Peas,  5!  bnsh 140    ®  1  45  125    ®  1  40 

Ceaxbeeries— ?!  bbl 7  00    a  9  30  7  00    @  9  (0 

?!  crate 2  75    ®  3  00  2  75    ®  3  00 

Apples— S  barrel 75    @  2  00  1  OO    ®  2  00 

Squash,  ?!bbl 1C0@175  —   ®     — 

Grapes,  ?!  B 4    @     11  —    @     — 

Cn)EE,?!gal 7    ®       9  7    ®      10 

Gold  has  been  np  to  107?^,  and  down  to  103 7i,  closing 
Jan,  12,  at  106,  as  against  107y  on  Dec.  12  ;  and  llUJi 
on  the  13th  of  Jan,  1876...  Stormy  weather,  fluctuating 
foreign  markets  as  reported  by  cable,  serious  impedi- 
ments from  ice  and  snow  to  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce, depression  in  gold,  and  irregularity  in  foreign  ex- 
change, have  all  worked  against  free  movements  in 
Breadstnfl's,  which,  however,  under  much  lighter  offer- 
ings, have  been  generally  held  with  much  more  confi- 
dence, particularly  Flour,  Wheat,  Oats,  and  lines  or  boat 
loads  of  Rye,  many  receivers  asking  prices  toward  the 
close  above  the  views  of  buyers,  thus  also  impedingoper- 
ations.  The  export  inquiry  has  been  moderate,  but  on 
the  increase  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  favored 
in  part  by  the  recent  decline  in  ocean  freights,  which, 
for  the  month,  has  been  quite  important,  on  both  berth 
and  charter  contracts.  The  very  latest  dealings  in 
Flour-indicated  mther  less  firmness  ;  in  Wheat  and  Oats 
a  strong  range  of  values;  and  in  Com,  Rye,  and  Barley, 
comparative  steadiness.  Of  Wheat,  the  favorite  grade 
with  shippers  at  the  close  was  No.  2  Milwaukee  Spring, 
of  the  new  crop,  which  tended  upward  in  price,  on  a 

very   limited   otfering Provisions   have   been  active 

throughout  the  month,  with  wide  and  frequent  fluctua- 
tions in  Mess  Pork  and  Western  Steam  Lard,  due.  in  good 
part,  to  speculative  manipulations  here  and  at  Cliicago 

Cotton  has  been  more  active  and  quoted  higher  — 

Wool  has  been  moderately  sought  after,  but^  in  view  of 
the  reduced  stock,  lias  been  held  with  decided  confi- 
dence   Hops  have  been  selling  more  freely,  cliielly  for 

shipment  to  the  London  market,  bnt  at  variable  prices, 
closing  with  renewed  firmness Seeds  have  been  gen- 
erally slow  of  sale,  and  toward  the  close  quoted  rather 

weak  in  price Tobacco  has  been  moderately  sought 

after  at  about  former  quotations Flay  and  Straw  strong 

astovalnes,  but  not  active Ocean  Grain  and  General 

Cargo  Freight  interests  have  been  depressed,  with  rates 
quoted  lower,  without  leading  to  much  show  of  anima- 
tion  Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liver|iool  closed  on  the 

12lh  of  Jan.  at  7d;  to  Glasgow  at  fiv' :  to  London  at  "V 
®Sd  :  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  at  SX'S'ii:  London,  by  sail, 
at  7@7,><(i.  per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
4ai.f3)5a«.  per  ton  ;  Cotton  at  '/„0//„d.  ?)  lb.  Grain,  by 
eail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  ,'i»,9d.@r)S.Grf.  per  quarter. 


:\ew   IToi-k   rjTe-Stock  MarUels. 

EECETPTS. 

WEEK  EXDiss         Beeees.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Su:iiie   Ton 

Dec.  IS 8,358      143        940       24,  >:.7  ^  124 '  4  7M 

?«<:■» 6.413       m        6S3       16,843    28  188    siffil 

Jaa.     1 7,.Tl4       73        664        10.248    17,641    36  140 

Jan.     8 8,999       84        775       25^-31    35,335    60424 

mat  for  4  Weeks  .  .3V2tv4  339  2,917  76^9  106,^  217:377 
do./OT-preo.i  ire€its40.139  428  6,421  109,301  142,335  298327 
.  „.   ,  Beeve-i.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine. 

Average  per  Week 7321       a5         729       19 137     '*5*r 

<lo.  do.    last    Monih... 10.0U      107       1,605       27'326     35583 
do.  do.preo'sJ/oiKA...  9,735       73       2;052       30,732     x'lm 

In  reviewing  the  live  stock  trade  for  the  year  past,  the 
most  important  feature  is  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  for- 
eign export  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  experiment  of 
shipping  live  animals  resulted  in  failure,  but  that  of  ex- 
porting dressed  carcasses  has  so  far  promised  to  result 
successfully.  An  unfortunate  reverse  in  the  market,  by 
which  a  whole  shipment  was  sacrificed  at  2  cents  a  pound, 
making  a  loss  of  $20,000,  has  led  the  capitalists  engaged 
in  the  business  to  become  their  own  retailers,  and  open 
shops  for  the  disposal  of  the  meat.  The  final  result  has 
yet  to  bo  seen.  29,500  head  in  alL  have  been  shipped,  and 
the  weekly  consignments  now  reach  1,000  head  and  up- 
wards. Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  this  large 
quantity,  the  receipts  of  beeves  have  increased  since  last 
year.    The  total  arrivals  for  1S76,  have  been  as  follows: 

Beeves.  Ctncs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Hogs. 

Totals,  1876 477,276  3,976  123,594  1,247,620  1,283,171 

Average 9,005  73  3,370  ■23.544  24,192 

Totals,  1873 453,060  5,034  117,580  1,338,530  I,SSSj41 

Aver.age 8,743  97  2,361  23,626  26,703 

Totals,  1870 S.56,026  5,050  116,457  1,46S,87S  889,623 

Totals,  1860  226,747  7,154  40J62  514,191  319,628 

Prices  for  the  past  year  have  averaged  IJ^c.  ^  B).  less 
than  in  1875,  antl  the  business  on  the  whole  has  been  sat- 
isfactory to  none  interested.  The  fluctuations  have  been 
from  8j^@10.^,  the  closing  price  being  lOJ^c,  against 
the  opening  price  of  10c. 

Beevas.— The  market,  under  the  help  of  retarded 
trains  and  lessened  receipts,  manyfinc  holiday  cattle,  and 
a  good  demand,  has  ruled  strong  with  higher  prices 
through  the  month.  A  much  greater  advance  would 
have  been  made,  were  it  not  for  the  large  quantity  of 
game  and  pork  products,  such  as  spare-ribs,  tenderloins, 
etc.,  of  which  fully  1,300,000  pounds  are  thrown  -pon  the 
market  weekly.  All  this  taking  the  place  of  beef  in  con- 
sumption, is  equivalent  to  a  reduced  demand  of  at  least 
1,000  beeves  weekly.  The  foreign  trade,  now  taking 
about  1,000  head  weekly,  helps  to  sustain  the  market.  At 
the  close  prices  were  a  little  weak,  extra  cattle  selling  at 
10."^@11?-4C.  ^  tti..  estimating  oSlbs.  ^  cwt.  Good  na- 
tives of  56  lbs.  5  cwt,  sold  at  9!2@10c.,  and  Texans  and 
Colorado  cattle  of  55  as.  ^  cwt.,  at  7?,;®Si.,c.  ^  Ei. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
WEEKEXDixG        Range,  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Dec.  18 9    ®11    c.  7)i®12i-'c.  9Xc. 

Dec.  25 8>4®13    c,  9«@ll!.Je.  10    c. 

Jan,     1 8,S®113Cc.  9,S®105i-c.  10    c. 

Jan.    8 7X®nMc.  9.v®10Mc.  9;ic. 

Co^vs  have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  the  market  has 
been  dull  and  slow  through  the  month.  Prices  are  ruling 
from  $45  to  $70  e.ach  ;  lots  sold  at  averages  of  $60  and  $65 

^  head Calves. — A  poor  demand  for  this  stock  has 

been  met  willi  a  small  supply,  and  prices  have  not  suf- 
fered to  any  extent.  Fat  veals  are  worth  9^@10c.  ^  lb. ; 
ordinary  calves  bring  4®6,^'c.,  and  hog  dressed  sell  at 

ll®12c.  for  prime,  and  12.^  for  extra  fat  ones Sbeep. 

— Free  an-ivals  have  weakened  the  market  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  no  actual  decline  can  bo  noted.  The  closing 
rates  were  4'ic.  p  D).,  live  weight,  for  thin  sheep,  6'.i® 

5)^  for  medium,  and  7@T,\'c.  for  fat  stock Swine* — 

Irregular  arrivals  have  caused  a  fluctuating  market,  prices 
having  advanced  and  declined  fully  .'ic  1?  1*.  Prices 
ruled  at  the  close  at  8@S,Vc.  ^  ft.  for  cily  dressed,  and 
7,V  for  Western.  Live  hogs  sold  at  6'i  (36-JiC.  $  B).,  for 
200  to  220  Bis, 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $is.00®f20,00 

Middlings,  per  ton 19.00®  21.00 

GroundTeed.  perton 15,00®  2I.0O 

I-inseed-oil-c. ike.  western,  per  Ion 41.00®  47.00 

C'ltton-sccd-cake,  per  toil 23,5^^^40.00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  jier  B S®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No,l.Pcruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.aminouhi.  standard,  1!  ton..|56J^ 

do.       do.       guaranteed.  ^  ton 56.0.1 

do        do.       reclllled,  per  ton  ..  6I_50 

Mapes*  NItrogenlzed  Superphosphate,  per  ton,,.  40.00®  50.00 
•^       PlalnSu|ierplios|>h:ite  iiiiinerali,  pertou  30.00®  S.5.00 

"        Bone  Snpei  phosphate,  per  ton 40.00®  45.00 

Prepareil  Flsti  Guano,  per  Ion S5,00®  40,00 

Quinnlpiac  FerilUzor  Co's.  Phosphate,  per  Ion..  40.GO 

"       Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  ton  J.5.00 

*•  *'       Pine  Island  Gnano,  per  Ion.  45.00 

Stockbrldee  Corn  Fertilizer 22.00 

Potato       ■'       12.00 

"  Tobacco    "       60.00 

Fish  Guano  icrudo  In  barrels),  per  ton 18.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton 40.00®  4.5.00 

Rawboncs  Ground  (pure>,  per  ton 33.r0®  40.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (^Olvi  per  centl.  per  ton.  25.00®  SO.OO 

Gvpsnm.  Kova  Seolla.  ground,  per  ton 8.00X    9.00 

Wood  Aslies,  per  bushel 16    c.@I8    C. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  i95  per  cent ),  per  lb 9    c.®  9XC. 

Sulpbat.' of  Potash  (80  percent)  per  Ih 3.UC,®  4    c 

ChlorWeof  Potass, (muriate  of  potash,  SOp.c.),  lb  ixc.ot  SX© 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb 4XC.®  5 

Sulphate  of  Ainninnlu  (2.5  percent.),  per  lb 5    c.c 

Pried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  ol  nnimonla.^  o' 
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Change  in  Subscription  Terms. 

Though,  in  a  dozen  years  past,  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  nominal  BubBCription  terms  ol  the  American 
Agricutturul,  except  to  add  the  postage  when  prepaid 
here,  yet  the  price  has  been  really  greatly  lessened  by 
the  additional  quantity  and  quality,  for  the  same  price. 
Those  giving  special  attention  to  such  matters  must  have 
eeen  a  large  increase  required  in  the  amount  expended 
for  engravings,  for  quality  of  paper,  and  printing  (and 
cover),  for  gathering  and  preparing  Information,  etc. 
Any  one  making  a  comparison  of  this  journal  with  most 
similar  publications,  mast  have  noted  the  attention  given 
to  securing  the  best  writers  of  the  country,  to  sifting  and 
condensing  articles,  etc.  It  costs  far  more  to  sift  out  and 
reject,  to  investigate  new  plants,  implements,  etc.,  than 
it  would  to  send  to  the  printer  a  mass  of  ill-prepared, 
nncondensed,  floating  material,  with  extracts  from  other 
journals,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Very  many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  devoted  to  artists,  designers  and  engrav- 
ers. Oood  engravings  convey,  in  small  space,  directly  to 
the  eye  and  mind,  much  information,  that  would  require 
many  columns  ofttnsatisfactory  descriptive  words.  Fine- 
ly cut,  original  engravings,  in  the  careful  engraving  and 
printing  required,  are  far  more  expensive  than  the  ordin- 
ary coarse  "  inli  daubs,"  and  they  are  worth  far  more  in 
being  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  In  cultivating  the 
taste.  The  printed  matter  of  this  paper  costs  for  gather- 
ing and  preparing,  before  it  goes  to  Vie  printer,  over 
$20,000  a  year,  the  bi-neflt  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  every 
reader.  This  is  a  larger  sum  than  is  expended  upon  most 
of  the  $3  and  $4  Magazines.  The  subscribers  are  not 
charged  with  or  asked  to  pay  the  bare  cost  of  preparing 
and  supplying  the  paper,  but  a  considerable  part  of  this 
is  paid  by  advertisers.  The  Publishers  would  gladly  fur- 
nish the  paper  even  lower  if  possible,  to  promote  its  still 
wider  diffusion.  In  large  clubs  it  now  nets  only  $1  a 
year,  as  10  cents  is  paid  to  the  P.  O.  Department  on  every 
subscription.  The  single  rate  $1.60  (that  is  $1.50  and 
postage)  is  very  low  when  quality  and  expense  are  taken 
intoaccount.  (The  paper  is  strong,  sized  and  calendered, 
almost  equal  in  quality  and  finish  to  good  writing 
paper).  Reductions  to  clubs  are  made  on  the  wholesale 
principle,  and  because  it  costs  less  to  send  to  a  club. 
On  and  after  Feb.  5th,  1877,  the  subscription  terms  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  payable  la  advance,  will  be : 

1  copy,  1  year,  sent  post-paid $1.60  each. 

Scopiea,    "        "        "    $3.00,  or  $1.50  each. 

3  "         "        '•        "     $4.20,  or  $1.40  each. 

4  "         "       "        "    $5.20,  or  $1.30  each. 

5to9copie3       "        "     $1.25each. 

10  to  19  copies     "       "    .$1.20  each. 

20  copies  and  upward  "     $1.10  each. 

(When  delivered  in  N.  T.  City,  through  P.  O.,  14  cents 
estra  on  each  of  the  above  rates.) 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

I^-  IV.B.— Xlie  Postag^e    I^aTT.— The 

present  postal  law  requires  pre-payment  of 
postage  by  the  publishers.  Each  suliscribu 
must  therefore  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates, 
ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly  post- 
age by  the  Publishers,  at  Tiew  York.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

Remitting'  Money:  —  Clieclcs  on 
Neiv  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  i)ayable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Jndd  Company.    Post-Offllce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  afQxing  stamps  for  post- 
age and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  fake  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  tlie  ailjpye  thr.ee  j^ethods  i s  safe  against  loss. 


Bound  Copfee  of  Volume  Vhirty- 

flve  are  now  ready,  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  Bant  by  mail,  4-ny  of  the  last  twenty  volumes 
(16  to  8S )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  wiU  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regijlarstyle,  8t75  cents  per  vol,  (50  cents  extea.  If  return- 
ed ^  inaH-)  Missing  uffmbOTS  enppliefl  8t  \%  pents  espb, 


CLiUBS — Inci-easiu;? :  Advantiigfes: 

Lower  terms  are  given  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  sub- 
Bcribers,  partly  becan/KJ  it  costs  less  to  mail  in  packages, 
with  only  name  slips  on  each  paper  ;  and  partly  to  en- 
courage getting  up  large  lists.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
person's  adding  names  to  his  club  from  other  post-offices, 
because  such  additions  usually  become  centers  of  other 
clubs A  Club  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  names,  if  these  start  with  the  same  date 

as  the  others Any  one  having  sent  a  small  club  at  one 

price,  may  raise  the  club  to  a  large  figure,  and  lower  rate 
for  all.  Thus :  one  having  sent  4  names  at  $6.20,  may 
send  6  names  more  for  $6.80,  making  $12  for  the  whole 
10,  including  postage.  And  so  for  other  club  rates . 
The  Terras  are:  Single  subscriptions  $1.60  each  ;  two 
names  $1.50  each  ;  three  names  $1.40  each  ;  ten  to  ni  e- 
teen  names  $1.20  each;  twenty  names  and  upwards  $1.10 

each.    Postage  always  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers 

Premium  clubs  may  be  gathered  at  any  number  of  post- 
offices,  if  all  are  sent  in  by  the  same  person. 

Study  the  Advertising;  Colnnins. — 

We  often  take  up  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and  care- 
fully read  all  the  Advertisements  through,  and  never  do 
this  without  getting  some  useful  information.  One 
learns  what  business  is  being  done,  and  how  it  is  done — 
what  is  for  sale,  and  by  whom.  Our  business  columns 
are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  advertisements  from  parties  not  believed  to  be 
honest.  We  mean  to  advertise  for  no  parties  who  have 
not  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  all  they  prom- 
ise. In  order  to  please  advertisers,  we  repeat  the  request 
that  those  sending  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  our 
patrons,  will  mention  where  the  advertisements  were 
seen.  We  also  like  to  have  advertisers  thus  get  some 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  they  find  among  our  readers. 

Only  $3,  wiU  secure  X1VO   COPIES, 

of  this  Journal,  sent  post-paid  for  all  of  1877.  See  New 
Terms  given  in  first  column. 

Every  Oerman  Cultivator  and 
Laborer  on   the  Farm,  or  In  the  Garden, 

OUOHX  to  have  the  German  edition  of  the  American 
Agjiculturist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the  American  edition, 
but  an  additional  Special  German  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Miinch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and 
successful  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
German  Agricu]tur.al  or  Horticultural  Journal  in  America 
has  been  so  long  issued  ;  no  other  one  contains  so  mnch 
useful  information,  or  a  tithe  of  its  engravings.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Ameri^cans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and  all 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so. — Nothing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  American 
edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is  required 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  printers. 
Its  terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly 
and  in  clubs ;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers 
for  either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part.— ^^  Please  call 
the  attention  of  yonr  German  neighbors  to  this  paper. 
It  will  do  mnch  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

Florida  Paper  and  Map.— The  Flori- 
da Nen'  Yorker,  edited  by  J.  B.  Oliver,  is  a  journal'pub- 
lishedln  New  York,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  emigration 
to  Florida,  and  to  afford  information  with  regard  to  that 
State.  The  numbers  we  have  examined  are  remarkably 
free  from  exaggerated  statements,  and  it  appears  to  be 
conducted  with  fairness  as  well  as  ability.  The  publish- 
ers send  us  '-Aptborp's  standard  Map  of  Florida,"  which 
we  at  first  thought  was  a  reproduction  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  Map,  but  a  comparison  shows  it  to  be  on  a  larger 
scale  and  more  distinct,  hence  better  for  general  use  than 
that,  which  we  have  considered  the  most  perfect  map  of 
the  State.    Price,  in  book  form  $1.25. 

Drill    ibr    Xiirnips    and    Beets. — 

"  T.  G.,"  Kittrels,  N.  C.  We  recently  illustrated  one  of 
the  best  double-row  horse  drills  for  sowing  seeds  of 
roots.  It  Is  made  by  Watson  &  Co.,  of  Ayr,  Ontario,  Can. 

Cheese  Tactories.— "L.  B.  P.,"  Clay  Co., 
HI.  An  illustrated  article  giving  many  particulars  about 
cheese  factories,  and  utensils  employed  therein  was  given 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  April  1874. 

Carrots  for  Stoclc— "R.  J.  H.,"  Ceqter- 
yllls,  Iowa.  A  peck  of  cut  carrots  will  make  a  feed  for 
a  faorse  or  a  cow,    They  are  very  healthful  for  horses, 

and  t«nS  to  keep  their  eWns  loose  fiwi  tije  bsir  smootlji 


Orasshoppers  in  Kansas. — "Geo.  F.,,'" 

Essex  Co.,  Out.  Canada.  The  Arkansas  valley  has  beeni 
visited  by  the  locusts,  but  since  the  year  1875  they  have; 
done  no  damage  worth  mentioning.  In  that  year  it  was- 
only  the  poorer  settlers,  who  had  no  other  resource  tham 
their  sod  corn,  who  suffered  seriously.  The  locusts  are; 
not  dreaded  in  that  part  of  the  State,  as  they  come,  wheni 
they  do  appear,  at  a  season  when  the  crops  are  safe.  Last: 
year  they  ate  off  the  newly  sown  wheat  in  scattered! 
places,  and  made  it  necessary  to  resow  the  fields.  This, 
was  the  worst  of  their  visits  last  year. 

"Diseases   of   Bomestic    Poultry. 

Mow  to  Avoid  and  Cure  Them,"  is  the  title  of 
a  work  by  Geo.  P.  Burnham,  well  known  as  an  author  of 
books  on  poultry.  As  in  the  title,  the  avoidance  is  placed 
before  the  curing,  so  in  the  book  he  sensibly  gives  promi* 
nence  to  prevention  rather  than,  medication.  Indeed, 
where  the  one  is  thoroughly  understood  and  practiced, 
there  will  be  but  little  need  of  the  other.  The  demand 
for  a  work  on  poultry  diseases  is  here  met  by  a  pamphlet 
of  50  Svo.  pages,  which  tells  about  all  that  can  be  said  OB 
the  subject.    Sent  from  this  office  fur  the  price,  50  cents. 

Tree  Isabels. — Among  the  various  labels 
now  offered  to  nurserymen  and  others,  none  seem  s« 
permanent  as  those  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodhead,  Chica- 
go, 111.  They  consist  of  slips  of  zinc,  with  the  name  o{ 
the  variety  plainly  and  permanently  stamped  in  the 
metal.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  effaced,  and  so  long  aa 
the  label  remains  the  name  will  be  legible. 

Btecord  of  a  Jersey  Co-»v  in  Cali» 

foruia. — "  S.  B.  L.,"  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  states  that 
"  Viriue  2il,"  dropped  7th,  Aug.,  1874,  on  importalioii  of 
her  dam,  and  calving  13th  March,  1876,  gave  42  quarts  i>i 
milk  in  seven  days,  from  15th  to  22nd  of  November,  fol- 
lowing. This  milk  made  5  lbs.  of  butter.  The  feed  was. 
lucern  pasture  and  cut  hay,  with  3  quarts  or  bran  daily., 

Estimating  TVeiglit  l>y  Measure. — 

"  W.  E.  B.,"  Sj'kesville,  N.  Y.  There  are  no  trustworthy- 
rules  by  which  an  inexperienced  person  can  aiTive  at. 
the  weight  of  "  liogs,  cattle,  and  other  animals  by  meas- 
urement." Those  used  to  handling  stock  can  make  very- 
good  guesses  by  the  help  of  a  tape  line  and  some  meth- 
ods of  estimating;  but  the  result  depends  upon  the  kind 
and  condition  of  the  cattle. 

Sorento  and  Inlaid  ^Vork,  by  Arthur 
Hope  ;  Chicago,  John  Williamson.  A  beautiful  book 
for  amateurs  in  sawed  work,  now  so  popular,  giving  use- 
ful directions  and  numerous  full-sized  and  tasteful  de- 
signs.   Price,  $1.50. 


Ho-w  many  Cu1>ic  Feet  of  Hay  in 

a  Ton. — "H."  No  exact  rule  can  be  given  for  meas- 
uring hay  in  btilk.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hay,  the 
condition  in  wh  ch  i  t  was  when  cut,  the  size  of  the  stack  or 
mow,  and  how  long  the  hay  has  been  packed.  As  a  rough 
guess  500  cubic  feet  of  timothy,  and  clover,  or  700  feet 
of  clover  alone,  or  meadow  hay,  may  be  taken  as  a  ton. 

Fall  and    Spring   Barley.— "A.  G.," 

Rockbridge,  Va.  Barley  is  not  nearly  so  tender  a  crop 
as  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  found  to  stand  the 
winter  very  well  in  the  milder  parts  of  England,  and  to 
spread  and  tiller  very  mnch  through  the  long  season  of 
growth.  This  fall  sown  barley  is  the  same  as  the  spring 
sown,  the  same  kind  of  seed  being  used  for  both  sow- 
ings. Whether^his  grain  would  stand  a  severe  winter  in 
so  mild  a  climate  as  Virginia,  or  not,  is  questionable,  but 
this  should  be  tried.  There  would  be  no  danger  further 
south,  where  a  great  yield  of  early  spring  fodder  might 
thus  be  grown. 

FEBRUAKY  is  a  OOOB  MO]\TH, 

for  any  one  to  sccnro  free  of  cost,  one  or  several  of 
very  good,  <losirabIe  useful  articles,  offered  in  our 
premium  lists,  (page  73).  Individuals  can  well  do 
this  on  their  own  account.  Many  have  thus,  during 
February  alone,  secured  various  Farm  and  Houbc  imple- 
ments, Pianos,  and  a  multitude  of  lower  cost  articles.-- 
It  is  a  good  month  for  a  company  of  farmers,  or  a  Farm, 
crs'  Club,  to  put  their  efforts  together  and  make  up  a  list 
of  subscribers,  that  will  secure  free  one  of  the  Agricul- 
turist Libraries,  named  in  the  premium  lists,  to  be  used 
by  all  the  members,  or  neighbors.  Thus :  18  subscribers, 
easily  collected  by  half  a  dozen  persons,  (3  each),  will  se- 
cure a  $10  Library  of  the  best  books,  (your  own  selec- 
tion). Or  31  names,  (5  each),  will  get  a  S20  Library, 
and  BO  on.  Such  Libraries  are  a  public  benefit,  and  many 
places  have  got  them  in  years  past,  through  our  premium 
offers,  Let  every  fanning  neighborhood  try  it  this  montbi 
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DON'T    FAIL 

To  Secure  one  of  the 

GOOD  THINGS  OFFERED 

On  Pag'e  73,  a.nd  seud  to  the 
Publishers  for  an  IllnsU-atea  List 
of  Promiiims  if  you  have  not  al- 
readly  received,  it. 

Fruiting  the  Akehia.— The  ''American 
Naturalist,"  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia,  has  the  following: 
"  Mr.  Meehan  spoke  of  the  Akebia  quinata,  an  indige- 
nous plant  of  Japan,  where  it  bears  fruit,  although  it 
had  not  been  known  to  do  so  in  this  country  until  re- 
cently, when  the  fruit  had  been  produced  by  a  vine  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Del."— We  know 
"that  our  friend  Meehan  studies  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist faithfully,  but  in  this  case  his  memory  is  at  fault. 
The  Akebia  fruited  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1868, 
and  the  frnit  was  figured  in  the  Ajnerican  Agriculturist 
for  January,  1869.  Still  the  fruiting  is  of  eo  rare  occur- 
rence that  it  is  worth  while  to  record  it.  and  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  again  call  attention  to  the  merits  of 
this  most  excellent  hardy  climbing  vine. 

**  Gfaine  Orass."— "  G."  Philadelpbia.   We 

know  of  no  grass  called  '*  Game-grass  "  in  West  Tennes- 
see or  elsewhere.  Several  grasses  are  called  grama  and 
gama.    Please  get  us  a  specimen. 

Fine  Double  Chinese  Primroses.— 

Mr.  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  with  Chinese  Primroses,  sends  us  speci- 
mens of  some  of  his  new  seedlings.  We  have  seen 
notbinirto  approach  tliese  in  size  of  truss  and  of  indi- 
vidual flowers,  or  in  doiibleness.  The  white  is  without 
a  tinge  of  sreen,  aiul  the  colortid  ones  are  of  lliu  most 
delicate  tints  imaginable.  Wi:  congratulate  Mr.  Saul  on 
his  success,  and  add  as  a  pnu-tical  hint  that  Chinese 
Primroses  are  most  satisfactory  fi'indow  plants,  ^j/'OTarferf 
the  amateur  starts  early,  and  gets  his  plants  before  thoy 
have  been  subjected  to  greenhouse  culture.  Plants  that 
have  formed  their  buds  in  the  greenhouse,  will  rarely 
flower  if  transferred  to  an  ordinary  room,  but  if  taken 
early  in  the  season,  they  will  bloom  finely. 

**  Xhe  Lord's  I^and."  —  Three  years 
ago,  while  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Naples,  Italy,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  one  winter  morning,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  goodly  company  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
from  America,  on  their  way  for  an  extended  tour  from 
Suez  through  the  Siiuiitic  Wilderness,  and  on  through 
Palestine,  in  various  journryings  to  and  fro,  up  to  the 
northern  boundary.  Among  these  tourists  were  James 
Strong,  S.T.D.,  author  of  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  etc., 
etc.,  Rev.  Dr.  Ridgewiiy.  and  others,  including  engineers, 
photographers,  etc.  After  doing  Vesuvius,  Pompeii, 
Naples  and  vicinity,  we  bid   them  God-speed  as  they 

sailed  away  on  a  stormy  day  for  Alexandria Before  us 

is  one  of  tlic  results  of  that  journey— a  largo,  beautiful 
volume  with  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  oi  Dr.  Ridge- 
way,  very  copiously  illustrated  with  114  engravings  and 
maps,  and  full  of  interesting  descriptions  o*"  the  country, 
incidents  of  inivel,  habits  of  tlie  people,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
one  of  tlu;  most  instructive  as  well  as  (nitertaining  works 
on  tlie  entire  Bilile  Lands  that  we  have  ever  read.  Pub- 
lished by  Nelson  &  Phillips,  805  Broiidway,  New  York. 
744  octavo  pages. 

Value    of  Corn-Bran.  — '*G.   W.  B.," 

Phenis,  R.  I.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  is  the 
feeding  value  of  corn-bran,  as  compai-cd  with  wheat-bran, 
but  it  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  that.  We  should  not 
wish  to  give  more  than  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  it, 
at  which  price  it  might  pay  to  use  it  as  food  for  bogs. 

Foamin^s;  of  the  Cr<*ani. — "Subscriber,'* 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.  The  forming  of  cream  in  the  churn 
is  generally  due  to  a  too  high  temperature.  To  reduce 
it,  turn  ice  cold  water  into  the  chuni,  let  the  cream  stand 
a  short  time,  and  then  go  on  with  the  churning. 

Forage  I*lants — 1>urra. — Green  forage 
plants  are  receiving  more  attention  from  our  farmers 
than  ever  before ;  we  last  month  gave  an  account  of  a 
new  introduction,  the  Prickly  Comfrcy  ;  this  month  wo 
cMl  attention  to  the  merits  of  Durra.  which,  though  old 
;n  a  grain  iihmt,  has  recently  come  forward  as  a  fora'j;o 
)'laut.  and  we  have  at  least  two  more  little  known  plants 
to  describe,  for  which  great  claims  are  made.  We  pre- 
ecnt  these  plants  as  matters  of  news,  giving  bijcU  jgfor- 


mation  as  can  be  procured,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to  experiment  with  them. 
In  considering  the  value  of  difi"erent  forage  plants,  it 
must  he  borne  in  mind  that  productiveness  is  not  the  on- 
ly desirable  quality,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  kinds  of  foliage,  as  there  is 
in  different  grains  and  roots.  A  plant  that  produces 
three  tons  of  green  fodder  to  the  acre,  maybe  really  more 
valuable  than  one  yielding  five  tons.  In  our  description 
of  Durra  on  pages  59  and  60,  there  was  not  room  to  men- 
tion the  nutritive  value  of  Its  fohage.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  value  of  a  food  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
carbo-hydrates — fat  and  heat  producers,  and  albuminoids 
—the  flesh  forming  principles.  The  German  chemists, 
Wolff  and  Knop,  who  appear  to  have  analyzed  every 
green  thing  used,  or  likely  to  be  used,  as  fo»age,  give  an 
analysis  of  Durra,  under  its  botanical  name.  Sorghum 
vulgare.  A  comparison  with  our  most  important  forage 
crop,  Indian  com,  also  their  analysis,  stands  as  follows: 
Carbohydrates.    Albuminoids. 

Indian  corn,  leaves 10.9  1. 1 

Durra,  leaves 11.9  2.9 

From  this  it  appears  that  Durra  is  somewhat  superior 
to  Indian  corn  in  its  fat-forming  elements,  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  rich  in  its  flesh-forming  constituents. 

Farmer's  Clubs, — "  Volinia(Mich.)  Farm- 
er's Club,"  send  their  programme  for  18T7,  which  sug- 
gests some  matters  that  may  be  of  use  to  other  clubs.  Tlie 
list  of  oflicers,  and  the  whole  programme  for  the  year,  is 
printed  on  a  postal  card.  This  is  an  economical  hit 
which  perhaps  the  oflicersof  other  clubs  have  not  thought 
of.  It  goes  to  each  member,  and  is  in  a  convenient  form 
to  preserve  in  a  pocket-book  or  elsewhere.  The  subject 
to  be  discussed  at  each  meeting  of  the  year  is  given. 
This  shows  wise  forethought.  We  notice  that  one  sub- 
ject is  the  "Improvement  of  Highways."  This  should 
be  on  the  programme  of  every  club  in  the  country.  The 
roads  in  many  sections  are  a  public  disgrace,  and  we  hope 
that  general  discussion  will  lead  to  corresponding  action. 

Potato  Puff. — Any  left  over  mashed  pota- 
toes may  be  made  into  an  excellent  dish  for  next  day's 
dinner.  Mashed  potato,  2  cupfuls  ;  melted  butter  2  table- 
spoonfuls,  work  well  together  and  add  milk,  1  cupful, 
and  2  well-beaten  eggs.  If  the  potato  was  not  sufficiently 
seasoned  for  the  table  salt  will  be  required.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  the  top  is  a  light  brown. 

Brovrn  Bread. — Several  have  asked  for  a 
I'ecipe  for  this  celebrated  New  England  bread,  which  is 
often  called  Boston  brown  bread.  The  following  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  Approved.  Indian  and  rye 
meal,  one  quart  each.  Milk,  3  pints;  soda  and  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  each;  molasses.  \'  of  a  cupful.  Steam  for 
five  hours,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  set  the  pan  in  a  hot 
oven  long  enough  to  well  brown  the  crust. 

Cotsvt'olds  for  Rhode  I*sland. — Eight 

ewcB  and  one  ram  of  the  flock  sent  to  the  Centennial 
from  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Eug., 
were  purchased  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  and  placed  on  his 
farm  on  Hogg  Island.  The  islands  of  Narragansett  Bay 
are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  mutton  produced 
on  them,  and  these  fine  sheep  could  have  no  better  lo- 
cality in  which  to  develop  their  best  qualities  than  here. 

Xhe  Popular  Health  Almanac  for 

1877,  by  F.  Hoffmann,  and  published  by  E.  Steiger,N. 
Y.  So  many  almanacs  are  published  in  the  interest  of  ' 
quack  medicines,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  find  one  which 
has  for  one  of  its  objects  battling  "■  unsparingl  against 
that  insidious  foe  to  health— the  patent  medicine  hum- 
bug, a  disgraceful  nnd  dangerous  trade,  concei-\ed  in 
fraud,  and  leading  to  disaster."  Besides  the  almanac 
proper,  there  are  useful  tables,  and  much  condensed  and 
useful  information  on  health  topics.  Analyses  are  given 
of  a  number  of  the  popular  nostrums.  Wo  wish  this 
little  work  a  large  sale.  It  costs  only  10  cents,  and  should 
be  in  every  family  in  the  land. 

Xhe  One  Hundred  Days  Tomato. 

—This  variety  was  sent  out  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Foote, 
seedsman,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  We  had  the  seeds  from 
him  last  year,  raised  the  plants,  and  set  them  out  with 
several  other  new  kinds.  The  almost  unprecedented 
drouth  so  checked  and  dwarfed  onr  early  plantings,  that 
wo  had  notbino:  like  a  trial  of  this  or  any  other  new  sort, 
and  we  can  only  report  whiit  others  eay  of  it.  Several 
well  known  cultivators  in  the  Western  States  give  very 
positive  testimony  as  to  its  earliness  and  productiveness, 
and  confirm  Mr.  Foote's  moderate  claim  that  it  Is  one  or 
two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  a  better  account  of  it  another  season. 

S-wirol  Plows.— "M.  H.,'»  Baj'fleUl,  Wis. 
Swivel  plows,  those  which  turn  so  that  a  hillside  can  bo 
plowed,  or  that  flat  land  c^in  be  plowed,  without  making 
lands,  or  goin^  around  the  field,  are  made  by  several 


manufacturers.  The  Higganum  Plow  Co.,  of  Higganum, 
Ct..  make  a  very  good  one  ;  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Beek- 
man  st..  New  York,  also  make  a  good  swivel  plow.  By 
writing  to  these  parties,  a  circular  may  be  procured, 

Hrainiu;;    PIott.  — "M.    H.,"    Bayfield, 

Wis.  A  ditching  or  draining  plow  with  a  share  shaped 
something  like  an  egg,  and  fastened  to  a  thin  strong 
standard,  is  often  used  for  making  drains.  It  leaves  a 
round  hole  or  space  in  the  ground,  similar  to  a  mole's 
burrow,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  a  "  mole  plow." 
They  are  most  useful  in  clay  soils. 


Sundry    HumbTigs. 


Some  months  ago  we  con- 
gratulated our  readers  on 
the  probability  that,  in  fu- 
ture, they  would  not  be  an- 
noyed by  the  receipt  of  so 
many  lottery  and  other 
fraudulent  schemes,  as  here- 
tofore. We  based  onr  hopes 
upon  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  or 
rather  the  additious  to  a 
former  law,  which  we  sup- 
posed, as  no  doubt  did  the 
law  makers,  would  efi'ectu- 
ally  debar  the  swindlers 
from  the  use  of  the  mails. 
While  some  of  the  smaller 
fry  have  been  frightened 
oflT,  the  larger  operators 
keep  on,  and  their  cir- 
culars continue  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  United  States 
Mail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  forbids.  In  one  of 
oar  interviews  with  the  Post-office  officials,  in  whose 
province  such  matters  come,  this  lottery  business  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  These  lottery  swindlers  have  often 
been  prosecuted,  but  never  convicted  ;  they  have  a  plenty 
of  money,  which  they  make  easily,  and  spend  freely,  and 
they  engage  the  most  acute  and  ingenious  lawyers,  and 
stand  up  and  fight.  The  trouble  is  in  the  law  itself, 
which  is  so  defective— we  need  not  point  out  to  other 
swindlers  where — that  a  sharp  lawyer  can  "qaasb"  any 
indictment  found  under  it.  "  Why  not  amend  the  law  V 
—it  will  be  asked.  We  are  very  sure  that  this  will  be 
done,  but  until  it  is,  the  law  is  of  little  value.  We  can 
assure  our  readers  that  this  immunity  enjoyed  by  these 
lottery  and  other  swindlers,  is  not  due  to  official  indifler- 
ence.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  witli  some  public  of- 
ficers, those  of  what  we  may  call  the  criminal  Department 
of  the  Post-office,  whether  especially  attached  to  the  New 
York  Post-office— by  far  the  largest  in  the  country — or 
those  whose  powers  extend  to  all  the  post-offices  in  the 
country — are  thorough'y  in  earnest ;  they  not  only  accept 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  a.  duly,  but  are  really  de- 
sirous of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  i)rotect  the  com- 
munity against  the  designs  ot  swindlers  of  every  grade. 

THE  WYOMING  LOTTERr 

has  turned  tip  in  a  new  place,  and  a  new  game  is  being 
phiyed.  It  is  pretended  that  in  settling  up  the  afl'afrs  of 
Tlie  T«.ipcka  and  Laramie  Lotteries,  there  were  $47,000 
ill  unclaimed  prizes,  and  that  the  "Supreme  Court" 
(oh  I)  decided  that  the  managers  shouldn't  b.ave  this  snug 
little  sum,  Imt  that  the  "i^'lnance  Committees'"  (oh  yes  I) 
should  invest  the  money  in  useful  prizes,  and  make  an- 
other lottery.  This  is  gravely  set  forth  in  clear  type  on 
handsome  paper,  and  there  are  people  who  actually  be- 
lieve it,  Well,  the  "Finance  Committee"  remove  the 
remains  of  the  defunct  Kansas  and  Wyoming  lotteries, 
"body,  boots,  and  breeches,"  to  New  York  City.  Circulars 
go  hence  to  numcnuis  people,  informing  them  tb.it  the 
"supplementary  drawing"  has  been  held,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  drawn  a  gold  watch  valued  at  $200.  which  can 
be  had  by  paying  the  committee  their  "  assessment "  of 
$'ill.  The  mere  statement  of  this  scheme  should  he  suffi- 
cient. Yet  tliere  are  persons  receiving  these  circulars, 
who  write  tons  and  ask  us  to  go  and  get  the  aforesaid 
watch  for  them,  and  get  back  our  J^O  by  selling  the 
watch  !  Here  we  have  been  exposing  humbugs  all  these 
years,  aiid  ;ire  expected  to  go  and  deal  with  the  defunct 
remains  of  one  of  the  biggest  humbugs  of  the  day.  Ex- 
cuse us  !  Ifanyone  supposes  that  the  Wyoming  lottery 
is  de.ad  while  Pattee  still  lives,  he  has  small  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things.  It  still  waves  its  banners,  but 
they  arc  now  Inscribed 

"tub  CHEYENNE  STATE  LOTTKKT." 

The  blade  may  be  lost  and  replaced,  and  the  handle  a 
new  one,  but  it  is  the  same  old  knife.  The  same  genius 
who  devised  the  "  special  terms  to  agents"  in  the  Lara- 
mie afl*air,  Is  manifest  here.  Poor  Wyoming,  wore  not 
the  grass-hoppers  enough?  We  can  only  hope  to  warn 
the  unsuspecting  ^  the  regular  lottery  gambler  is  beyond 
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our  reach,  and  to  those  tempted  to  "  try  their  luck"  for 
Jhe  first  lime,  we  gay  don''L  No  greater  curse  can  befall  a 
fouug  man  than  to  draw  a  prize...  In  former  numbers 
we  bave  shown  the  various  methods  resorted  to  for 

PROCURING  NAMES, 

especially  of  young  persona.  In  so  many  cases  have 
these  been  soltily  in  the  interest  of  wrong  doers,  or  of 
those  who  procure  lists  for  sale  to  any  who  will  purchase 
them,  that  every  scheme  having  the  collection  of  names, 
as  its  object,  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  A 
circular  has  recently  been  sent  to  post-masters  and  others, 
asking  them  to  fm-nish  the  ''names  and  correct  post^ 
office  address  of  all  the  young  people  in  your  know- 
ledge."—Accompanying  this  are  blanks  to  be  filled  out 
witb  the  names  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30^  and  of  "  all  the  ladies  in  your  knowledge  between 
tbe  ages  of  SO  and  45."— This  is  done  under  the  ulea  of 
sending  some  publication  about  tbe  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion,  but  just  what  we  do  not  make  out  from  the  circular. 
We  have  this  matter  under  investigation  —  if  it  is  a 
straight-forward  affair,  the  projectors  are  unfortunate  in 

adopting  the  methods  of  those  whose  ways  are  dark 

Quite  the  freshest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  humbug,  are  the 

TEXAS  LAND  SCHEMES. 

The  "  Ohio,  Kentucky  &  Texas  Land  Co.,"  lead  off  the 
procession  that  starts  in  the  second  century  of  the  nation. 
Tbey  have  somehow  succeeded  in  placing  thefr  advertise- 
ment, and  a  very  taking  one,  in  papers  usually  regarded 
as  respectable.  They  give  lots  away  in  '■  Mineral  City," 
i.  e.,  only  charge  a  dollar  for  the  deed.  Allowing  that 
the  deeds  cost  5c.  or  even  10c,  to  get  up,  it  returns  a  good 
profit.  They  only  "give  away"  (for  $1)  every  other  lot, 
but  25  X  100  feet  in  such  a  wonderful  place  as  Mineral 
City,  is  but  a  provocation,  and  one  will  naturally  want 
more,  and  we  hear  that  some  have  purchased  several  lots. 
From  the  number  that  have  written  us  in  regard  to  this 
scheme,  and  the  earnest  character  of  the  letters,  we  infer 
that  the  thing  has  taken  like  wild-fire,  and  the  dollars 
have  rolled  in  in  a  stream.  We  expect  to  see,  before 
many  years.  Texas  receive  a  large  influx  of  settlers. 
There  may  be  finer  spots  on  the  face  of  this  earth  than 
some  parts  of  that  wonderful  State,  but  we  have  not  seen 
them.  Every  frandnlent  scheme  of  this  kind  hurts  tbe 
State ;  the  Texas  people  feel  this,  and  are  indignant  that 
this  Land  Co.  should  assume  their  name  to  carry  on  a 
swindle.  The  Texas  papers  denounce  it,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
erman,  the  Clerk  of  Grayson  Co.,  Tesas,  where  *'  Mineral 
City  "  is  said  to  be,  comes  out  with  a  very  positive  state- 
ment He  says  ''Mineral  City  has  no  existence,  in  fact. 
There  is  not  a  house  on  the  ground,  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary',  it  has  never  been  sur- 
veyed and  staked  off."  He  takes  up  the  assertions  of  the 
Company,  and  instead  of  calling  them  misstatements,  he 
uses  a  stronger  word;  thus:  "The  Company  represent 
that  their  title  is  good,  this  is  lie  No.  1."  and  so  on  to 
*'  lie  No.  6,"  and  winds  npby  saying :  "  The  whole  thing 
is  a  humbug  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  company  has 
persistently,  by  all  manner  of  misrepresentations,  misled 
many  people  to  their  hurt,"  The  Sherman  (Texas) 
•'Weekly  Register,"  publishes  Mr.  Dickerman's  letter 
*'In  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  one  who 
might  otherwise  be  swindled  by  this  monstrous  fraud." 
So  ready  are  people  to  catch  at  whatever  scheme  prom- 
ises something  for  nothing,  that  they  do  not  examine  to 
see  where  the  cat  is  under  the  meal,  but  *'go  it  blind." 
It  is  estimated  that  this  "Company"  have  "given  away" 
over  100,000  lots  at  $1  for  the  deed.  Allowing  the  ex- 
penses for  advertising,  etc.,  to  be  §25.000,  it  is  a  large 
haul.     Other  projects  relating  to  Texas  of  a  doubtful 

character  are  advertised.    Look  out ! It  is  well  to  start 

fresh  in  this  new  year  of  the  new  century.    We  have  here 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  HEALTH. 

The  old  style  of  health  was  well  enough  in  its  day,  but 
the  world  has  gone  on  improving.  If  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  rest  of  the  fathers  had  only  known  of  it  they 
might  have  lived  until  now  ;  they  tried  some  of  the  old 
"pathies  "  and  died,  but  then 

TTTAPATHT. 

hadn*t  been  patented— or  what  is  the  same  thing  "  copy- 
righted." We  have  here  just  the  funniest  little  book 
that  ever  was  put  into  a  bright  red  cover.  It  is  all  about 
"  Vitapathy,"  which  originated  by  "  Prof.  J.  B.  Campbell, 
M.  D.  V.  D."  Whether  "V.  D."  means  "Veterinary 
Doctor,"  or  what,  we  don't  know,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  "system  of  practice  is  copyrighted,"  though  just 
how  it  can  be  done  we  don't  know.    It  starts  off  thus : 

"Vita — Life,  Patht — disease. 
Vitality  cures  disease.  Life  overcomes  death."— Which 
nobody  can  deny.— Like  butting  ones  head  against  a 
stone  wall,  it's  so  convincing.  But  let  us  read:  "Vita- 
pathy ascertains  and  teaches  what  is  matter,  its  relation 
to  spirit  or  life;  its  relation  to  all  things,  and  how  all 
things  are  formed  out  of  it,  and  how  material  organisms 
are  generated,  built  up  and  sustained."  Therenow,  "If 
you  don't  see  anything  yon  want,  ask  for  it"  That  de- 
scription of  Vitapathy  no  doubt  mftkea  yon  think  it  has 


taken  a  pretty  big  contract — but  that's  nothing.  Besides 
telling  everything  about  everything,  it  does  ever  so  much 
more.  Nothing  small  about  it — good  measure  at  this 
shop.  It  teaches  "  how  to  develope  the  intellect,  increase 
mentality,  and  expand  the  powers  of  ibe  human  soul  to 
the  most  unlimited  extent."  Pretty  good  that,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  what  follows.  "  Vitapathy  teaches  a  correct 
system  of  Psychology  or  science  of  the  soul,  and  the 
power  of  soul  over  body,  by  which  we  can  control  our- 
selves and  others — control  patients,  friends  and  lovers  ; 
in  short,  control  everything  and  overcome  the  world.  "— 
There!  We  are  glad  the  thing  is  "copyrighted,"  for  it 
would  be  mighty  dangerous  to  have  it  around  loose  I  How 
wonderful,  what  power!  do  everything,  overcome  every- 
thing, control  everything. —How  richer  than  Stewart, 
Astor,  Vanderbilt,  and  James  Lick,  all  in  one  1  Yet  with 
it  all  Campbell  can't  "control"  that  stomach  of  his,  he 
can't  "overcome  "  zero  weather  in  place  of  an  overcoat, 
BO  to  get  something  to  eat  and  to  wear— which  he  needs 
just  like  the  rest  of  ns,  who  don't  Vitapath  a  bit,  he  sells 
Hearing  Trumpets,  Inhalers,  Electric  Apparatus,  all  for 
thrashy  dollars,  and  also  runs  a  college  to  teach  his 
"copyrighted'*  system  of  quackery,  and  even  issues 
"  diplomas  "  to  the  fools  who  will  pay  for  them  and  the 
"right  to  practice."  We  should  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  laws  they  have  in  Ohio,  where  a  humbug  like  this  can 

issue  "  diplomas  " We  do  not  know  who  carries  off 

the  palm,  Campbell  with  his  Vitapathy  or  Mrs.  Bro-\\'n 
with  her 

KETAPHTSTCAI,  DISCOVEKT. 

Those  who  have  regarded  metaphysics  as  something  in- 
tangible are  mistaken,  for  Mrs.  B.  sells  it  by  the  bottle — 
to  be  sure  at  a  round  price,  but  it  can  be  bought  in  the 
liquid  form  with  a  discount  to  the  trade.  And  there  is 
no  beating  around  the  'bush  with  Mrs.  B.  "  This  great 
discovery  kills  the  root  of  all  disease  " — which  we  sub- 
mit is  bad  for  the  disease.  The  matter  is  brought  down 
to  a  very  fine  point :  "  The  sinewy  nerves  with  the  world 
of  mystery  in  the  human  body,  all  partake  of  the  three 
moistures,  as  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  ground,  the 
trees,  the  roots,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  all  partake  of 
the  moisture  —  Dew.  Rain,  Frost  and  Snow  by  absorp- 
tion."— Tyndall  where  are  your  "Forma  of  Water," 
now  ?  It  is  all  a  very  serious  thought  ttat  "  nine  tenths 
of  the  children  perish  for  the  want  of  this  three-fold 
moisture."  Sad  as  is  the  subject  Mrs.  B.  will  have  her 
little  pleasantry.  We  read:  "  Vn-sound  Jfesh  becomes— 
through  Q)ld  and  JVrer— Moetab.  This  mortar  stops 
the  wheels  of  the  mortal  machine." — Oh  Mrs.  B.,  how 
could  you!  mortar  stopping  the  mortal  machine  is  too 
bad.  However,  if  we  would'nt  shuffle  off  this  mort-al 
con,  we  must  slap  on  the  methaphysic  stuff,  "  which 
enters  tbe  system  through  the  organs  of  the  Head,  Eyes, 
Ears  and  Scalp."  She  tells  us  that  "the  Teeth  are 
shrubs,  with  roots  far  down  in  the  earth  :  which  demand 
moisture — as  a  necessity."  That  clearly  accounts  for 
the  perennial  drouth  that  we  have  noticed  in  some 
people.  The  funniest  part  of  ir  all  is  that  like  the  Vita- 
pathic  man,  Mrs.  B.  has  a  Metaphysical  University — 
something  we  never  met-afore,  though  we  doubt  if  any 
one  ever  met-a-physician  in  it. 


Cliang^eiii  Seed-Firm. — Our  many  read- 
ers in  Australia  are  informed  that  the  extensive  seed 
business  formerly  carried  on  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  by 
Anderson,  Hall  &  Co.,  will  be  hereafter  continued  by  the 
senior  partner,  Geo.  Anderson. 

"  Frag-aricultm-e,"  is  the  title  of  a  work 
on  strawberry  culture,  by  Felix  Gillet,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
Mr.  G.  has  raised  several  new  varieties.  This  work  gives 
his  method  of  cultivation,  and  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  his  own  and  other  berries ;  33  pages  ;  price 
from  50c.  to  $1.25,  according  to  nnmber  of  photographs. 

JBoston  Cream  Calces. — Several  recipes 
have  been  asked  for  by  our  friends,  and  there  not  being 
room  for  them  in  the  Household  Department,  they  are 
given  here.  Cream  cakes,  as  they  are  called  in  Boston, 
and  "  Cream  Puffs  "  elsewhere,  are  remarkably  popular 
in  the  modern  Athens.  The  following  recipe  is  from  a 
friend  who  is  ver>-  successful  with  it.  Take  of  flour, 
silled,  8  oz. ;  butter,  4  oz. ;  sugar,  a  teaspoonful.  Enb 
together  thoroughly  and  put  these  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  boil  and  stir  briskly  until  it  thickens ;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  gradually  8  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
stir  rapidly;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  let  stand  until  cold. 
Have  buttered  tins  ready,  and  drop  this  mixture  in  table- 
spoonfuls,  about  6  inches  apart,  brush  over  with  white  of 
egg,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  to  a  light  brown  color. 
When  done  these  will  be  hollow  shells  which  are  to  be 
cut  open  on  one  side  and  filled  with  the  "  cream,"  which 
is  really  a  custard,  to  make  which :  beat  two  eggs  to  a 
froth,  add  half  a  teacnpful  of  powdered  sugar  and  then 
half  a  teacnpful  of  flour ;  stir  all  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and  cook  until  it  thickens.  When  cool,  flavor  with 
lemon  or  other  extract,  and  fill  into  the  puffs  or  shells.' 


To  be  had  without   Money.— 

There  will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  (see  page 
73)  a  large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles, 
all  of  which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and 
any  of  which  can  be  obtained  icithout  money  and  with  but 
MliXQweU  directed  effort.  Among  these  are:  Beautiful 
SUver  an*  Gold-Plated  Articles-HIaglc 
Bell-Head  and  Cliarni  Peneils  and  Gold 
Pens— Fine  Table  Cutlery— Pocket  Knive» 
—Children's  Carriages  and  Toys— Savings 
—Clocks— Ta  ble  Croquet— Pianos— 311  cro- 
scopes  —  TTatclies  —  Guns  —  Sewing  and 
"Washing  machines  —  Books,  etc.,  etc.— 
Read  all  of  page  73,  and  see  how  easy  you  can  obtain  one 
or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 

Xhe  Illii»»t rated  Aituiial  Reg-ister 

«f  Rural  AJFairs,  for  18T7.  by  John  J.  Thomas,  Albany, 
Luther  Tucker  &  Sons.  If  Mr.  Thomas  would  only  give 
us  a  poor  number  of  this  Annual  it  w  uld  be  a  help,  but 
it  is  very  ■monotonous,  year  after  year,  to  say  that  each 
issue  is  as  good  as  its  predecessor.  Each  number  con- 
tains much  useful  matter,  and  a  set^now  23  numbers,  is 
a  cyclopsedia  of  rural  afiairs.  Sent  from  this  office,  post- 
paid, for  30c 


Soap  ]VXaimractiii*ei's  Refase. — "G. 

"W.  B.,"  Reading,  Pa.  Soap  manufacturers  refuse  con- 
tains sufficient  potash  and  other  fertilizing  matters,  to 
make  it  worth  hauling  five  miles.  As  it  is  liquid,  it 
should  be  handled  in  barrels  and  used  in  making  com- 
post heaps  along  with  manure,  swamp  muck,  earth  or 
other  absorbents.  Itmayalsobe  treated  in  the  manner 
described  in  January,  for  using  night  soil. 

Saiisas:e    Meat.— "  Mrs.  S.  M.  W."     We 

have  used  the  following  recipe  for  the  last  12  or  15  years, 
and  have  been  so  well  satisfied  \vith  it  that  we  have  not 
cared  to  try  any  other,  for  100  lbs.  of  meat,  use  40  oz,  of 
salt  and  S  oz.  each  of  black  pepper  and  sage ;  those  who 
like  more  seasoning  can  increase  these  to  10  oz.  "^e  keep 
the  meat  in  two  ways :  Make  bags  of  common  cotton  cloth 
about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  diameter  proper  for  a  sau- 
sage cake,  and  fill  them  with  the  meat,  tie  closely,  and 
hang  in  a  cold  place.  When  wanted  for  use,  cut  slices 
from  the  roll  and  fry.  Another  portion  is  made  into 
cakes  and  cooked  as  for  the  table  ;  these  are  placed  in  a 
stone  jar  in  layers,  but  do  not  touch  the  sides  ;  then  pour 
over  the  cakes  the  fat  that  comes  from  them  in  cooking,  to 
which  enough  lard  has  been  added  to  completely  cover 
them.  They  only  need  to  be  warmed  through.  "We  have 
kept  them  in  excellent  condition  until  May. 

Croq^nettes,— Because  of  theirFrcDch  name, 
and  of  the  high-price  charged  at  restaurants,  many  have 
tbe  impression  that  they  are  far  too  expensive  for  ordi- 
nary families.  This  a  mistake,  as  they  afford  a  most  ac- 
ceptable form  in  which  to  use  up  the  remnants  of  fowl, 
game,  meats,  etc.  "WTjen  presentable  bits  can  no  longer 
be  cut  froma  turkey,  chicken,  or  other  bird,  or  there  are 
the  remnants  of  veal,  mutton,  venison,  or  even  fish,  an 
excellent  breakfast  or  supper  dish  may  be  made.  The 
material  is  to  be  chopped  fine ;  one-half  to  one-fourth  as 
much  bread  crumbs  or  mashed  potato,  a  well-beaten  Q^g 
to  each  cupful  of  the  mixture,  to  bind  it  together,  and  if 
too  dry  make  into  balls,  add  gravy,  or  if  none  is  at  hand 
melted  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  whatever  seasoning  may 
be  fancied,  such  as  parsley  and  other  herbs  ;  a  trifle  of 
onion,  catsup,  etc.  M'.ike  into  rolls,  balls,  or  mold  in  a 
wine-glass.  Dip  in  egg,  roll  in  powdered  cracker,  and 
fry,  having  the  fat  very  hot,  to  a  light  brown.  Properly 
made  they  will  take  up  no  fat.  Some  omit  the  g^^  and 
cracker  on  the  outside,  and  simply  flotir  them.  They 
may  be  cooked  in  advance,  and  warmed  through  when 
wanted  by  placing  in  an  oven.  Scraps  of  several  meats 
maybe  combined,  and  a  little  ham  will  greatly  improve 
the  flavor  of  those  made  of  veal. 

Xlie  Scliolar^s  Roolconionseliold 

inanagement  and  Coofee]ry>  ^3"  '^'  B.  Teget- 
mcier.  New  York  and  London.  MacMillan  &.  Co.  As  this 
work  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  we  infer  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  schools.  At  all 
events  it  treats  of  the  principles  of  domestic  economy  in 
a  plain  and  sensible  manner,  and  at  the  end  gives  the 
recipes  used  at  the  "National  Training  School  of  Cook- 
ery."    Price  50c. 


Xlie  Botanic   Crai-den  and  Arnold 

Arboretum. — Both  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge 
and  the  Arnold  Arborerum  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  are 
tmder  the  g:ovemment  of  Harvard  XTniversity,  and  "StoU 
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Chas.  S.  SargeDt  is  Director  of  both.  His  report  for  the 
year  endiug^  iu  August  last  is  at  hand,  by  which  we  learn 
that  essential  improvements  have  been  made  in  tbe 
Garden,  and  thai  the  Arboretum  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance. It  was  characteristic  of  the  excellent  James 
Arnold  that  he  should  provide  in  his  will  for  an  arbore- 
tum, which,  when  established,  will  be  of  national  im- 
portance and  usefalness,  and  most  fortunate  for  the  be- 
qnest  and  the  public,  that  in  its  most  important  stage,  the 
formative,  the  arboretum  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  so  combines  enthusiasm  and  executive  ability  with 
competent  knowledge  as  does  Prof.  Sargent. 

Xlie    Jernsalem    Ai*ticIiolce. — In  an 

item  upon  the  native  country  of  this  plant,  published  last 
month,  we  asked  for  any  information  iu  regard  to  its  use 
by  the  aborigines.  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Dl.,  whose 
lore  is  not  solely  pomological,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Palfrey,  in  his  History  of  ^ew  England,  vol.  1, 
p.  27,  says  that  the  Indians  raised  "a  species  of  sun- 
flower whose  esculent  tuberous  root  resembled  the  arti- 
choke in  taste."  This  certainly  looks  as  if  the  plant  was 
known  to  the  red  men,  but  there  is  room  for  more  evidence. 

Xlie  Oeath  of  E.  €J.  Henaerson.— 

Mr.  Edward  George  Henderson,  founder  of  the  widely 
known  horticultural  firm  of  E,  G.  Henderson  &  Sons, 
Wellington  Road,  London,  Eng.,  died  on  Nov.  4th,  last, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  94.  He  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  business  for  1-2  years. 

Basket    Items    con- 
ttnned  on  page  73. 


Bee   Notes  for  Eebmary. 

ET  L.    C.    KOOT,    3I0HAWK,    X.    T. 

Bees,  that  are  wintered  in  doors,  should  be  left  entire- 
ly undisturbea  daring  the  present  month.  Those  win- 
tered on  summer  stands  should  be  examined,  and  if  dead 
bees  have  fallen  before  the  entrance,  they  should  be  re- 
moved. During  fair  days  remove  the  roofs  to  allow  the 
sun  to  shine  directly  upon  the  hives.  If  the  new  Quinby 
hive  is  used,  remove  the  lid  to  let  the  sun  shine  upon  the 
packing,  and  the  inside  of  the  lid.  and  dry  out  all  the 
moisture.  In  preparing  caps  for  any  kind  of  hive,  which 
are  to  be  packed  with  straw  or  chaff,  and  placed  over  the 
hive  when  left  on  the  summer  stands  to  winter,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  top  of  the  cap  loose,  so  that  it  may 
be  removed,  and  the  sun  allowed  to  shine  in  and  dry  up 
the  moisture.  In  handling  hives  for  any  purpose,  at  this 
season,  let  every  movement  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  disturbing  the  bees. 

Judging  from  present  indications,  bees  may  be  expect- 
ed to  winter  well;  the  honey  contained  in  the  hive  seems 
to  be  of  superior  quality.  On  the  first  of  Jan.  I  weighed 
several  hives  that  had  been  weighed  the  fijst  of  Dec'r. 
Four  hives  in  my  bee-cellar,  where  the  temperature  was 
from  46*  to  48",  had  consumed  as  follows :  the  first  i  lb, 
another  J  fl).  and  two  others  one  lb  each.  A  hive  left  on 
a  summer  stand  had  couBumed  a  little  over  two  S>s.  I 
propose  to  ^ve  the  amotrnt  consumed  by  ttiese  swarms 
monthly,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  same  in  the 
spring,  that  the  readers  of  Bee  Xotes  may  receive  the 
benefit— so  far  as  this  single  instance  may  go — of  these 
observations  on   the  two  methods  of  wintering  bees. 

Entrances  to  HiTcs. 

From  some  descriptions  given  by  the  late  IT.  Quinby, 
of  tbe  entrance  to  his  standing  frame  hive,  several  in- 
quirers seem  to  have  received  a  wrong  impression.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  with  the  hanging  frame, 
which  hangs  inside  of  a  hive,  with  a  space  between  each 


EXKTR.\.NCE   TO   HIVE. 

pair  of  frames,  as  well  as  between  the  ends  of  the  frames 
ind  front  of  the  hive,  and  between  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  and  the  bottom  board,  that  the  entrance  may  be 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  a  hole  bored  anywhere 
in  the  end  of  the  hive  for  bees  to  enter,  the  same  as  may 
be  done  in  a  common  box  hive.  With  the  new  Quinby 
frame,  where  one  frnme  sfts  diroctly  against  another, 
and  all  rest  upon  the  bottom  board,  the  bees  must  enter 
the  hive  through  an  entrance  under  the  frames.  This 
entrance,  as  shown  in  the  engravinir.  is  made  by  cutting 
a  passage  in  the  bottom  board,  about  half  an  inch  deep 


at  the  front  edge,  and  slanting  gradually  up  and  back  for 
about  four  inches  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  board.  A 
piece  of  hoop-iron  is  nailed  across  this  opening,  on 
which  the  ends  of  the  frames  may  rest.  This  entrance 
should  never  be  deep  enough  to  allow  a  mouse  to  enter. 
The  width  should  vary  at  different  times  during  the  sea- 
son. If  it  should  be  open  the  entire  width  of  the  frames, 
during  the  busiest  season,  it  would  be  advantageous. 
With  this  in  view,  the  entrance  should  be  made  wide, 
with  means  provided  to  contract  the  same,  even  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  if  necessary. 

Q,uestioiis   and  Ansfvers. 

TipPEs-G  Hives.—"  Do  you  tip  hives  forward  to  slant 
the  bottom  board  to  the  front?*' — When  swarms  are 
first  hived,  in  an  empty  movable  frame  hive,  with  frames 
running  from  front  to  rear,  if  the  hive  is  tipped  to  the 
front,  it  will  aid  in  securing  straight  combs.  As  soon  as 
the  combs  are  properly  started,  and  before  it  is  desired 
to  put  honey  hoses  in  place,  the  hive  should  be  set  level. 
For  no  other  reason  do  I  consider  it  desirable  to  set 
hives  other  than  level,  while  there  are  many  reasons  why 
they  shouJd  be  level. 

Derectios  op  CoirES.- Will  it  make  any  difference  in 
the  prosperity  of  a  colony  whether  the  combs  run  from 
front  to  rear,  or  from  side  to  side?"..  Not  any  difference. 

Bees  n-r  a  Keg.— C.  A.  T..  of  Topeka,  Kiinpas,  has  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  keg,  which  he  desires  to  transfer  to 
a  common  box  hive.  I  wotild  advise  him  to  muke  a  sim- 
ple movable  comb  hive,  as  described  in  '"Beekeeping 
Explained."  and  follow  the  directions  given  iu  "Bee 
Notes"  for  May.  1876.  If  thoaght  best  to  use  the  bos 
hive,  one  should  be  made  a  little  higher  than  the  depth 
of  the  keg  containing  the  bees,  and  as  large  square  as 
the  diameter  of  said  keg.  After  driving  the  bees  from 
the  keg.  as  directed  id  the  Notes  above  referred  to.  turn 
the  keg  top  down,  and  remove  the  hoops.  With  a  nar- 
row saw,  saw  off  the  sticks  that  hold  the  combs  in  place 
at  the  sides  of  the  keg,  atd  saw  the  combs  loose  from 
the  staves.  -After  removing  the  staves,  saw  the  combs 
loose  from  the  bottom.  Now  place  the  combs  bodily  in, 
the  new  hive,  in  the  same  position  as  when  taken  from 
the  keg.  Cut  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach  across  the 
hive,  and  n  U  it  across  the  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  the 
combs  firmly  against  the  top  of  the  hive  when  inverted. 
Place  it  in  the  same  position  on  the  stand  as  the  keg 
occupied,  and  shake  down  the  bees  in  front  of  it. 


Connecticut  Agriculture. 

The  "Nutmeg  State,"  as  it  is  often  called  with- 
out a  truthful  reason,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing States,  and  it  does  produce  a  wonderful 
amountandvariety  of  "Yankee  notions,''  clocks  and 
carriages  for  example,  as  well  as  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  staple  fabrics  and  wares  of  almost  all  kinds, 
not  to  mention  destructive  things,  as  the  three 
million  dollars  worth  of  war  material  just  carried 
out  in  two  steamships  from  New  Haven,  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  much  more  going  there  and  else- 
where all  the  whDe.  Compared  with  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  Connecticut  docs  not  make  much  show  as  a 
farming  State,  ye  t  it  has  some  pretensions  in  that  di- 
rection. In  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  it 
has  nearly  tvricc  as  many  farmers  who  read  agricul- 
tural journals,  as  any  other  State.  It  has  25,508 
individual  Farms.  Though  only  one  of  these 
contains  over  1,000  acres,  yet  5,787  have  between 
100  and  500  acres,  and  twenty-sis  between  500  and 
1,000  acres  each.  These  farms  comprise  2,364,421 
acres,  of  which  1,(J46, 757  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion; 577,3S3  acres  in  woodland,  and  140.331  in 
other  lands  unimproved.  The  valuation  of  these 
farms  is  9124,241. 3S2,  averagiug  34.870.6S  each. 
They  produced  (in  1870)  S26,4S2,156.  or  an  avcraire 
of  -?1,03S  each.     Farm  implements  cost  $o,246,.590. 

Connecticut  has  the  first  "Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station"  proper,  established  in  this  country, 
which  is  already  doing  much  to  aid  the  farmers  to  a 
very  laige  saving  in  getting  good  fertilizers,  and 
avoiding  imposition.  (See  Prof.  Atwater's  account 
elsewhere.)  A  long  established  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, helps  largely  to  keep  farmers  -wide-awake 
and  going  ahead.  Tlie  Annual  Farmer's  State  Con- 
vention, which  held  its  session  at  Middletown, 
Dec.  13,  14,  and  15.  was  a  well  managed  cathering, 
anil  in  many  respects  a  model  one.  presided  over  by 
Ex-Gov.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  hut  chiefly,  though  quiet- 
ly arranged  and  enirineered  by  the  Secretary,  T.  S. 
Gold,  of  West  Cornwall.  Dr.  P.  M.  Aucrur,  State 
Poniologist,  bad  charge  of  a  fine  assortment  of  ap- 


ples, etc.,  from  various  quarters,  showing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  State  in  this  line.  Meetinics  were  held 
mornings,  afternoons  and  evenings,  at  each  of  which 
an  intelligent  speaker  led  off  with  an  address  on  a 
specified  subject,  and  after  each  address  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  joined  in  a  vigorous  dis- 
cussion pro  and  con,  upon  the  leading  topic  of 
the  meeting.  Much  practical  information  was  thus 
brought  out,  and  those  attending  each  carried 
home  new  ideas  for  his  own  guidance,  and  lor  dif- 
fusion among  his  neighbors.  Full  stenographer 
notes  of  all  said  and  done  were  kept,  and  the  gist 
of  them  will  hereafter  appear  in  the  Secretary's 
Report,  which  is  printed  for  distribution.  We  omit 
for  want  of  space  a  full  report  of  the  meeting.though 
Information  collected  at  this,  as  at  other  similar 
gatherings,  appear  under  various  headings  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  Ajiiericaii  Agriculturist. 


Science  Applied    to  Farming.— XXVI 

— • — 

Aericaltural  Experiment  Stations,  and  Fertili- 
zfer  Control  Systems  — Their  AdvantaeeB  — 
European  and  American  Experience. 

■The  following  occurs  in  an  article  by  Prof.  S.  "W. 
Johnson,  on  "Science  as  a  Means  of  Agricultural 
Progress,"  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School.  The  statements  are  true  as 
they  are  pointed : 

"If  we  gather  from  the  best  consideration  of  the 
evidence  at  our  hands  that  a  field  needs  potash  or 
nitrogen,  or  phosphoric  acid,  we  find  plenty  of  par- 
ties willing  to  sell  us  these  things,  but  we  also  find 
that  we  can  not  depend  upon  getting  the  worth  of 
our  money.  Our  markets  are  fuU  of  '  superphos- 
phates,' 'poudrettes,'  'tobacco-grower's,'  'bone 
dust,'  '  bone  flour,'  'ground  bone,'  of  'bone  meal,' 
'pure,'  'best,'  'finest,'  'celebrated,'  'rotted,' and 
'dissolved,' — of  'meat  scraps,'  'blood  and  bone 
fertilizers,'  'animal  dust,'  etc.,  etc.,  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  iu  many  cases  the  good  appearing 
to  be  on  the  way  to  the  bad.  Many  of  our  fanners 
have  laid  out  their  money  for  some  of  these  things 
and  know  that  they  were  cheated,  by  not  getting 
what  was  promised  and  what  they  supposed  they 
were  securing.  Some  have  been  bitten  so  badly 
that  they  purchase  nothing,  unless  it  is  ashes,  plas- 
ter, bone,  fish  scrap,  or  something  which  they  can 
judge  of  by  its  looks.  Some  again  have  purchased 
these  very  fertilizers  whose  value  they  believed 
they  could  estimate  by  inspection,  only  to  learn 
when  too  late  that  they  have  been  ingeniously  de- 
ceived, and  that  the  supposed  'bone'  contained 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  water,  oyster  shells, 
plaster,  or  niter  cake,  which  had  no  value  for  their 
farming. 

•'  The  German  farmers  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. It  is  just  about  twenty-five  years  since  in 
Germany,  as  here,  the  trade  in  superphosphates, 
guano  and  similar  commercial  fertilizers  began. 
The  same  stupendous  frauds  by  adulteration  and 
dilution  of  good  things  were  practiced  there  as  they 
have  been  here,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  fear, 
stUl  are  carried  on  here.  But  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  pcrfectl}"  cured  and  rooted  out  these  evils 
in  all  the  districts  where  it  has  been  established  and 
appreciated.  The  Experiment  Station  there  [iu 
Germany]  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  farmers  at 
small  cost  with  an  analysis  of  any  fertilizer  he  pro- 
poses to  buy.  The  farmers  there  avail  themselves 
of  this  aid.  They  will  buy  no  fertilizer  without  an 
exact  statement  of  its  composition,  and  they  buy 
with  the  understanding  that  any  deficiencies  in  tbe 
stipulated  amount  of  fcrtihzing  matters  shall  be 
made  good  or  deducted  from  the  payment.  Under 
such  circumstances  manufacturers  can  sell  nothing 
that  is  not  substantially  what  it  claims  to  be.  A 
further  result  of  this  system  is  that  low-grade  fer- 
tilizers are  little  souiiht.  and  those  makers  who  can 
supply  the  best  article,  of  uniform  quahty  and  at  the 
lowest  rates,  have  the  business.  With  large  sales  the 
dealers  prosper,  while  the  consumers  are  satisfied 
with  their  purchases,  and  instead  of  trsini;  to  see 
how  they  can  get  along  with  small  use  of  purchased 
fertilizers,  they  are  studying  how  to  use  the  great- 
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est  quantities  to  advantage.  Tlie  fertilizer  market 
in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  where  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  the  universal  sanction  and  confidence  of 
the  farmers,  is  just  as  settled  and  satisfactory  as 
any  branch  of  trade,  and  the  farmers  there  buy 
superphosphate,  guano,  potash  salts,  etc.,  with  as 
much  security  of  fair  dealing  as  we  can  feel  in  the 
purchase  of  sugar  or  nails." 

The  only  way  tc  get  good  fertilizers  at  fair  prices, 
is  to  know  what  mates  them  good,  to  understand 
what  is  the  composxfioD  of  the  articles  iu  the  mar- 
ket, and  select  the  ones  which  furnish  the  most  of 
valuable  materials,  in  fho  best  forms,  and  at  the 
lowest  cost.  In  proportion  as  buyers  make  their 
selections  in  this  way  ■wtU  competition  be  excited 
among  sellers,  based  apoi;  goodness  of  quality  and 
fairness  in  price :  poor  articles  will  be  driven  from 
the  market,  and  good  ones  sold,  bought,  and  used 
with  profit.  To  use  them  most  profitably,  we  must 
understand  what  materials  our  soils  and  crops  need; 
select  the  ones  that  furnish  the  lacking  materials, 
and  apply  them  properly.  In  farming,  as  in  other 
business,  the  use  of  brains  is  necessary  for  success. 


Numerous  inquiries  by  visitors  and  by  letters 
from  nearly  every  one  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Union,  in  regard  to  the  analyses  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  "  Fertilizer  Control  Syy-'em  "  intro- 
duced in  Connecticut  by  the  Stale.  .Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  will,  I  trust,  wavraiit  some  ex- 
planations here.  The  system  adopted  in  Connecti- 
cut is  substantially  the  same  as  has,  with  various 
modifications  of  detail,  come  into  quite  general 
usage  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
The  essential  features  are 

1st.  An  agreement  made  with  the  Siation  by 
dealers  in  fertilizers  to  sell  their  fertiljzcr.s  by  guar- 
anteed analysis,  the  verification  of  the  analysis  be- 
ing left  to  the  Station,  and  : 

2nd.  A  provision  whereby  purchasers  may  have 
samples  of  the  articles  they  buy  analyzed  by  the 
Station  at  small  cost,  or  for  nothing. 

In  order  to  jireclude  all  chance  f  oi  ruist.'.ke  or  evil 
as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrangement  referred 
to,  a  form  of  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  deal- 
ers who  desired  to  place  their  wares,  as  sold  in  the 
State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Stat'on.  This 
provides  that  all  fertilizers  sold  in  this  S  l^ate  by  the 
signer,  or  his  authorized  agents,  at  any  -price  above 
$15.00  per  ton,  (except  crude  iish  scrap),  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  contain  certain  specifieft  percentages 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  etc.  ; 
that  the  official  analyses  made  at  th  8t<!tion,  shall 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  conectjces  of  the 
guaranteed  statements  of  composition  •  and  that 
the  stocks  of  fertilizers  kept  for  sale  in  the  State  by 
the  signers  of  the  agreement,  or  their  agent.i,  shall 
at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  tiie  officers 
of  the  Station. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  were  presented 
some  comparisons  between  commercial  fertilizers 
Iq  use  in  Connecticut,  and  similar  articles  sold  in 
Germany,  where  the  control  systems  were  in  vogue. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  farmers  of  Con- 
necticut had  been  paying  at  least  60  or  70  per  cent 
more  for  the  valuable  ingredients  in  their  fertilizers, 
than  their  brethren  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  no  greater 
here  than  there.  In  fact,  large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  there 
manufactured  into  fertilizers.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing is  not  much  greater  here.  There  was  no 
just  reason  why  farmers  should  not  buy  as  good 
fertilizers  and  as  cheaply  here  as  in  Europe.  To 
aid  them  in  doing  so  a  control  system  was  suggest- 
ed. The  results  of  its  introduction  are  interesting. 
'  At  the  annual  Connecticut  Farmers'  Convention 
last  December,  a  report  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  was  given.  This  in- 
eluded  accounts  of  analyses  of  fertilizers,  among 
the  rest,  some  35  samples  of  articles  sold  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Station,  and  some  77  samples 
sold  under  its  supervision.  The  number  of  these 
articles  seemed  ample,  and  the  range  in  quality 
was  certainly  wide  enough  to  afford  a  fair  exhibit 
of  the  effect  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Station.    Basing  the  comparison  upon  the  costs  of 


valuable  ingredients,  as  determined  from  composi- 
tion and  selling  prices,  it  stands  as  follows : 
Valuable  Ingredients.*    Average  Cost  per  Pouni). 
In  fertilizers  sold    In  fertilizers  sold 
before  establish-     under  supervision 
?netit  of  Station.  of  Station. 

Nitrogen 47.0     cts.  23.0     cts. 

SolHhle  PhosplKii-ic  Acid..  18.0     cts.  14.0     cts. 

JiisoltiblePhotjphoricAcid.. 11.-/5  t;ts.  o-Va  cts. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  fertilizers  all  together, 
we  select  a  single  class,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ones,  the   nitrogenous  (ammoniated)   phos- 
phates, the  comparison  wUl  stand  as  follows : 
Valuable  Ingredients.      Average  Cost  per  Pound. 
In  fertilizers  sold    In  fertilizers  sold 
before  establish-     under  sujKrxision 
ment  of  Station.  of  Station. 

isritrogen oDVs  cts.  24Vio  cts. 

Sohible  Phosphoric  Acid...  19  V2  cts.  IS'/io  cts. 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid.. 21 1/10  cts.  0V5  cts. 

In  brief,  the  average  actual  cost  of  the  fertilizers 
sold  under  the  supervision  of  the  Station  is  less 
than  half  that  of  those  sold  before  the  Station  was 
established. 

To  make  such  a  comparison  as  the  above  ab- 
solutely accurate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in- 
to account  the  total  quantity,  composition,  and 
price  of  each  artic'.e  sold  in  the  State.  And  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  more  of  the  better  class  of  ar- 
ticles analyzed  are  sold,  on  the  other,  there  are 
doubtless  a  good  many  inferior  articles  which  we 
did  not  get  hold  of  at  aU.  The  figures  doubtless 
under-rate  rather  than  over-rate  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  from  the  introduction 
of  the  "  Control  System." 


The  amount  paid  for  fertilizers  for  the  25,.iOS 
farms  in  Connecticut,  is  variously  estimated  fi-om 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  Single  towns 
are  stated  to  use  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  worth  per 
annum.  Taking  the  lower  estimate  ($500,000),  if 
the  Experiment  Station  can  save  only  one-tenth  or 
one-fifth  instead  of  the  one-half  indicated  above, 
the  annual  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  feitilizers 
bought  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  be  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  per  annum.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  loss  in  the  use  of  land  and  in  tillage  when 
poor  articles  are  applied,  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  being  ceitain  of  the  quality  of  articles  bought, 
and  from  the  more  rational  use  that  comes  with 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  articles, 
it  is  clear  that  the  benefit  must  he  much  greater 
than  these  figures  indicate.  ' 

The  advantage  that  would  be  gained  in  most  of 
the  other  of  our  older  States  from  the  introduction 
o£  such  an  enterprise  as  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
would  doubtless  be  much  greater  than  in  Coimecti- 
cut.  The  trade  in  fertilizers  is  much  larger  in  many 
of  them,  and  there  are  but  few  in  which  as  much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  as  had  been  done 
in  Connecticut  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Station,  particularly  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  its  chemist.  Prof.  Johnson,  who  is  the 
pioneer  in  this  sort  of  work  in  this  country. 


The  sale  of  fertilizers  by  guaranteed  analyses,  and 
either  inspection  by  competent  authorities,  or  what 
isvery  much  more  important  and  useful,  the  provi- 
sion of  means  whereby  purchasers  may  have  the  cor- 
rectness of  stated  analyses  tested  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  themselves,  are  indispensable  features  of  any  con- 
trol system.  Just  how  the  first  of  these  provisions 
will  be  best  enforced  in  any  given  State,  will  depend 
on  circumstances.  One  most  important  point  to  be 
secured  is  the  mutual  cooperation  of  leading  farm- 
ers and  dealers  The  rather  remarkable  success  in 
this  respect  gained  here,  was  due  to  several  causes. 
The  people  were  educated  up  to  the  point  where 
they  saw  the  good  of  it.  The  plan  was  initiated 
and  executed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Station,  a  body  which  includes  some  of  the  most 
influential  farmers  of  the  State.  The  movement 
was  made  to  appear,  as  well  as  to  be,  one  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers,  and  dealers  saw  it  was  for  their  in- 
terest to  join.  Some  thirty  individuals,  firms,  and 
companies,  including  many  of  the  heaviest  manu- 
factures in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  of  the  more 
influential  ones  who  sell  in  Connecticut,  have  allied 

*  The  number  of  nrticles  cont.iinins:  potash  was  so  fow  and 
Its  quantities  so  small,  that  it  is  omitted  in  the  above  com- 
parisons. 


themselves  with  the  Station.  They  have  done  so 
because  they  have  seen  that  this  was  the  surest 
means  to  secure  the  best  patronage,  exclude  ille- 
gitimate competition,  and  put  their  trade  on  the 
most  just  and  profitable  basis. 


I  have  insisted  strongly  upon  the  need  of  means 
whereby  purchasers  shall  be  enabled  to  have  sam- 
ples of  fertilizers  they  buy  analyzed  at  small  cost 
or  for  nothing.  The  importance  of  this  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  some  of  the  facts  jthat  have  come  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  Station.  One  of  the  worst 
frauds  discovered  was  an  article  sold  to  several 
members  of  a  Farmer's  Club,  who  had  taken  spe- 
cial pains  to  have  some  of  the  fertilizers  they  were 
about  to  purchase  analyzed  in  advance,  but  had,  in 
this  case,  taken  the  assurances  of  an  agent  that  his 
article  "had  been  analyzed  and  was  excellent." 
Another  of  the  poorest  articles  analyzed  was  one 
of  a  number  of  samples  sent  by  manufacturers  to 
another  Farmer's  Club,  and  brought  by  the  latter 
to  the  Station  for  examination.  The  great  diflicul- 
ty  in  the  way  of  analyses  is  the  expense,  which  at 
fair  rates  will  vary  from  ten  to  sixty  dollars.  For 
an  ordinary  superphosphate,  a  fair  price  is  thirty 
dollars  or  more.  At  the  Station  here  analyses  for 
pubhc  use  are  performed  gratuitously  so  far  as  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  chemists  will  allow. 
While  a  large  number  of  analyses  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  in  no  case  has  any  charge 
been  made  to  farmers  for  whom  they  have  been 
performed.  W.  O.  Atwateb. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  84. 

ET    QEORGB    E.    WARIKO,    JR. 

The  question  of  summer-fallowing,  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  earlier  numbers  of  these  papers,  is 
brought  again  to  mind  by  the  receipt  of  an  analysis 
from  Prof.  Atwater,  of  some  earth-closet  manure 
that  I  submitted  to  him  for  examination.  I  have 
on  hand  about  two  tons  of  this  material,  which  I 
have  purposely  kept,  in  order  to  see  how  often 
earth  (or  anthracite  coal  ashes)  may  be  used  with- 
out losing  its  efficiency.  The  experiment  was  be- 
gun six  years  ago.  A  little  of  the  manure  has  been 
used  on  flower  beds,  etc.,  and  a  little  fresh  ashes 
has  been  added,  but  not  enough  to  effect  the  gen- 
eral result.  The  closets  are  filled,  on  an  average, 
about  six  times  a  year.  When  the  vaults  are 
emptied,  the  product  is  simply  heaped  up  in  a  well 
ventilated  cellar,  and  left  to  dry  ;  the  heap  is  then 
used  as  a  source  of  the  next  supply  needed.  The 
whole  amount  is  enough  to  fill  the  reservoirs  three 
or  four  times,  and  I  estimate  that  the  material  now 
on  hand  has  passed  through  the  closet  fe«  times.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  appearance  and  smell, 
it  is  precisely  the  same  as  when  first  prepared  for 
use — a  dry  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes,  say  one  part 
of  the  former  and  three  parts  of  the  latter.  It  has 
the  same  apparent  effect  in  the  closets  that  it  had 
at  the  outset.  Neither  the  eye,  the  nose,  nor  the 
hand  can  detect  any  change  from  its  original  con- 
dition. The  examination  in  the  laboratory  has 
been  equally  powerless  to  detect  any  trace  of  or- 
ganic fouling.  This  is  the  report : 
Conn.  Agbiooltukal  Experiment  Station, 

Middletoion,  Nov.  7i?i,  1876. 
"  The  following  is  the  result  of  alalysis  of  closet 
earth,  etc.  (Paj-te  in  100.) 

Water 1.31 

Or^'anic  and  Volatile 10.72 

Phosphoric  Acid  (Pa  O5)  0.37 

Potash  (K2  O) 0.33 

Nitroi;en 0.2S 

Eqiiiv.iloiit  to  Ammonia 0.34 

(Signed)  Ed.  H.  Jenkins,  Chemist." 

Prof.  Vcelcker  gives  the  following  analysis  (so  far 
as  these  elements  are  concerned)  of  fresh  earth 
prepared  by  drying  and  sifting  for  use  In  closets : 

Organic  and  Volatile 9.S8 

Phosijhoric  Acid 0.18 

AUc.alies  and  loss  in  Analysis 1.35 

Nil  rogen 31 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 37 

Of  course  earths  vary,  and  the  composition  of 
the  ashes  would  modify  the  composition  of  my 
mixture,  but,  practically,  making  due  allowance 
for  such  variation,  this  material,  which  has  sassed 
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ten  times  through  the  closet,  has  not  had  its  com- 
position materially  affected  by  the  paper,  fajces, 
and  urine,  with  which  it  has  been  so  often  charged. 
The  amount  of  these  foreign  matters  has  not  been 
slight.  The  closets  have  been  used — at  a  moderate 
average — by  four  grown  persons  for  six  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  solid  (dry)  matter  voided  in  a 
year  by  an  adult  is,  in  the  fseces,  33  lbs,  and  in  the  - 
urine  34  lbs.  Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  urioe 
was  voided  into  the  closets,  the  total  dry  matter 
would  be  about  34  lbs.  yearly,  for  each  person,  mak- 
ing a  total,  for  4  persons  and  6  years,  of  over  800  lbs. 

This  solid  matter  would  contain  over  830  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  The  two  tons  of  my  material  contain 
only  about  400  lbs.  of  solid  organic  and  volatile  mat- 
ter, and  probably  the  most  of  this  was  there  before 
it  went  into  the  closet  at  all.  The  content  of  nitro- 
gen, by  the  analysis,  wUl  be  only  about  11  lbs. — in 
fresh  earth,  as  per  Voelcker,  it  is  about  12  lbs. 
Practically,  all  the  solid  and  liquid  excrement,  and 
all  the  paper  and  chance  rubbish  that  have  gone  in- 
to the  closets,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  very  important  for  our  purpose  to  know 
what  has  become  of  them.  I  venture  the  hypothe- 
sis that  they  have  been  as  effectually  destroyed 
by  combustion,  as  though  they  had  been  thrown 
into  a  furnace.  And  I  hazard  the  further  inference 
that  a  load  of  stable  manure,  mixed  with  the  soil  of 
a  field  which  is  "  summer-fallowed,"  wiU  go  the 
same  gait  to  destruction — and  not  the  manure 
alone,  but  equally  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
organic  remains  (roots,  etc.)  left  by  its  former 
crops.  More  or  less  of  all  this  foreign  matter  wUl 
be  turned  to  charcoal,  in  proportion  to  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  soil  is  opened  to  the  air, 
and  if  the  cultivation  is  very  defective,  much  of  it 
may  thus  escape  entire  destruction.  If  the  cultiva- 
tion is  very  thorough,  vei-y  little  of  it  will  escape. 

All  porous  substances  condense  gases  within 
their  pores — especially  do  they  fill  themselves  with 
oxygen  in  a  very  active  condition.  A  heap  of  cot- 
ton waste,  saturated  with  grease  from  machine 
cleansing,  sometimes  breaks  into  actual  conflagra- 
tion from  the  rapidity  %vith  which  its  oil  is  oxidized. 
Rapidity  of  oxidation  gives  intensity  of  heat,  and 
"  spontaneous  combustion  "  is  only  such  a  hasten- 
ing of  the  process  as  to  produce  heat  faster  than  it 
can  escape  safely.  Charcoal  (which  is  so  porons 
that  it  has  interior  surfaces  equal  to  from  50  to  100 
square /erf  to  the  cubic  inch)  condenses  oxygen  in  a 
condition  most  serviceable  for  deodorizing  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  it  is  not 
simply  an  absorbent  of  foul  gases,  but  a  destroyer 
of  them.  Not  alone  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
gases,  but  to  all  organized  matters.  Leaves  mixed 
with  charcoal  dust  and  made  moist,  entirely  disap- 
pear. The  oxidation  is  believed  to  be  due,  not  at 
all  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  carbon,  but 
only  to  the  porosity  of  the  charcoal ;  and  other  sub- 
stances favor  the  process  in  proportion  to  their 
porosity.  Platinum  sponge  is  a  very  active  inciter 
of  destructive  oxidation.  Dry,  or  slightly  moist 
earth  is  a  busy  agent  in  this  work.  A  bit  of  mus- 
lin covered  in  the  ground,  soon  becomes  rotten, 
and  in  time  disappears.  The  foulest  human  excre- 
ment, covered  with  sufficient  earth  to  take  up  its 
moisture,  without  becoming  so  wet  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  (oxygen),  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  smell, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  every  trace  of  it  has  passed 
away.  The  common  belief  is  that  it  is  "absorbed  " 
by  the  earth.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  probably  ab- 
sorbed only  to  be  consumed.  The  pores  of  the 
earth  are  the  slow  furnace  in  which  it  burns  silently 
away,  leaving  only  aslies  behind. 

If  this  process  takes  place  in  the  vault  of  the 
earth-closet,  why  not  equally  in  the  oft-turned 
soil  of  the  open  field,  where  the  exposure  to  the  air 
is  so  much  more  free  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  earth  is  no  better  fitted  for  [ilant 
growth  by  its  use  in  the  closet,  nor  that  summer- 
fallowing  is  without  groat  effect.  The  earth  is  not 
merely  a  passive  container  of  the  organic  matters 
decomposing  within  it,  and  of  the  oxygen  by  which 
the  decomposition  is  urced  forward.  It  is  a  com- 
pound substance,  the  chemical  combinations  and 
the  physical  conformations  of  wliich  are  much 
mndifled  by  the  chemical  activities  taking  place 
within  it.    So  far  as  its  most  important  consti- 


tuents (mineral  plant-food)  are  concerned,  it  is 
vastly  benefited  by  these  activities.  Its  particles 
are  disintegrated,  and  its  unavailable  mineral  food 
is  developed  for  the  use  of  roots.  This  result  may 
very  well  justify  a  resort  to  summer-fallowing  un- 
der proper  conditions,  and  it  may  so  add  to  the 
value  of  earth  used  in  closets,  as  to  make  the  ma- 
nure question  a  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the 
earth-closet.  The  frequent  good  efiect  of  bare 
fallowing,  and  the  well  known  instances  of  the 
successful  use  of  closet  earth,  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other. 

All  I  maintain  is  that  the  loss  of  organic  matter — 
roots,  manure,  etc. — in  fallowing,  and  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  corresponding  matters  in  closet- 
earth,  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  deciding 
our  course ;  and  that  the  common  expression 
among  farmers  that  land  may  be  "plowed  to 
death,"  is  based  on  a  sound  principle. 

Perhaps  when  we  learu  more  about  it,  we  shall 
know  that  the  fertility  is  due  less  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  plant-food  contained  in  the  soil,  than 
to  the  ceaseless  changes  of  form  and  relative  con- 
dition of  its  decomposing  organic  matters,  and  of 
the  reaction  of  their  resultant  products,  (and  of  the 
heat  evolved),  upon  the  more  dormant,  mineral 
elements.  Where  aU  is  seething  with  decomposi- 
tion and  re-composition,  there,  perhaps,  wUl  the 
hungry  young  root  find  its  best  foraging  ground. 
The  greatest  activity  of  disorganization  may  give 
the  greatest  activity  of  new  organization. 


One  more  deduction  may  be  made  from  all  this : 
It  has  been  held  to  be  a  leading  and  a  very  serious 
objection  to  the  earth-closet  system,  especially  for 
use  in  towns,  that  the  labor  of  bringing  in  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  earth  required,  and  of  carrying 
out  the  increased  quantity  from  the  closet  recepta- 
cles, would  call  for  too  much  costly  handling.  This 
objection  would  be  a  sound  one  were  the  earth  to 
be  regarded  only  as  a  medium  for  the  odorless  re- 
moval of  the  excrement ;  but  if  we  accept  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  only  the  lurking  place  of  that  best  of 
all  scavengers,  oxygen,  and  that  year  after  year  the 
cleansing  work  may  go  on,  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  always  purified  recesses  of  the  same  earth — no 
trace  of  any  impurity  remaining — then  our  supply 
may  be  taken  in,  once  for  all.  We  shall  need 
enough  to  give  time  for  rest  and  oxidation,  between 
the  successive  usiugs  of  each  portion,  but  no 
provision  need  be  made  for  frequent  introduction 
of  fresh  material.  My  whole  household  has  been 
amjily  provided  by  two  small  cart-loads  of  earth, 
brought  in  six  years  ago,  supplemented  by  the  sift- 
ed ashes  of  the  kitchen  range  and  furnace.  For  a 
long  time,  even  those  have  been  carted  away — we 
prefer  the  old  stock,  as  fresh  ashes  are  too  dusty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  danger 
of  infection  in  the  accumulation  of  closet-earth  in 
connection  with  habitations.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  here.  In  Europe,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  India,  no 
contagion  has  ever  been  traced  to  a  dnj  earth  closet, 
nor  to  a  sheltered  heap  of  closet-earth.  Pctten- 
kofev's  "ground  air"  poisoning — if  his  theory  is 
sustained — traces  to  occasional  conditions  of  satu- 
ration. Closet^earth,  properly  managed,  is  alway.s 
dry  enough  for  the  free  entrance  of  air.  't  is  not 
fermcniatwn^  but  slow  cotnhustioTi,  which  destroys  its 
burden  of  filth,  and — if  we  may  speculate  on  the 
feeble  data  now  availiible— it  is  to  Icrmc  ntation, 
which  Pasteur  aptly  calls  "  life  without  ar,"  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  reproduction  ot  thi;  ilving 
germs  ot  infectious  disease. 


Mr.  naven  (Mich.)  writes  that  about  two  years 
ago  he  bought  my  work  on  Draining,  and  put  in 
about  80  rods  according  to  its  directions.  Some  ot 
the  ground,  cleared  15  years  ago,  had  never  been 
plowed.  It  was  a  wet  muck-swamp  with  a  boiling 
sprini;,  which  kpjit  it  saturated  even  in  summer. 
The  ipnoksand  troubled  liini  very  much,  but  he  put 
tarred  paper  on  the  joints,  and  packed  the  tiles  in 
clay — using  no  (lorous  matter  over  the  tiles.  The 
sprinu:  was  led  away  by  a  2i  inch  tile.  The  land  is 
now  sound  and  dry.  If  people  would  only  under- 
stand that  water  outers  the  tiles  from  Mow.  and 
th.it  the  top  and  side  of  every  joint  should  be  made 
as  tight  as  paper  will  make  them— to  keep  out  dirt 


— they  would  get  a  much  better  result  from  their 
work.  Newspaper  is  as  good  as  any  other.  AUwe 
need  is  to  keep  the  dirt  out,  until  it  is  firmly  settled 
—after  this  it  will  hold  itself  in  place.  It  is  only 
the  loose  crumbs  of  new  filling  that  ^vill  do  harm, 
Mr.  Haven  employed  no  engineer.  He  simply  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  his  book. 


In  the  autumn  of  1867 — nine  years  ago — Mr. 
T.  T.  Tm-ner,  of  Normandy,  Mo.,  gove  §350  for 
a  Jersey  cow.  This  was  as  high  a  price  then,  as 
1600  would  be  now.  High  though  it  was,  it  was  a 
good  investment.  She  and  her  descendants  have 
brought  Mr.  Turner  S330  in  premiums  at  fairs.  He 
has  sold  21  of  her  descendants  for  .?3,099,  and  has 
nine  head  now  on  hand  worth,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, §2,575.  This  is  a  total  of  §6,004  in  nine  years. 
If  he  had  given  as  much  for  this  cow,  as  Mr.  Chas. 
L.  Sharpless  has  just  paid  for  "Toung  Pansy," 
(-53,500),  he  could  have  added  .§1,000  tor  insurance, 
and  stai  have  made  a  profit.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
good  cow  or  a  good  bull  lasts  for  ever.  Captain 
Turner's  grand-son  (if  he  keeps  up  the  herd)  will 
feel  the  influence  of  old  "  Plenty,"  and  so  will  all 
who  own  the  descendants  of  her  offspring  which 
have  been  sold.  One  good  ancestor  starts  a  move- 
ment which  wUl  manifest  itself  to  the  remotest 
generation.  Its  Wood  lives  on,  and  no  one  can  esti- 
mate its  ultimate  value.  Some  day  we  shaU  have 
a  herd  oH  the  members  of  which  are  as  good  as 
good  breeding  can  make  them.  Whoever  owns 
this  herd,  can  seU  his  best  bidl  calves  for  §1,000 
apiece,  as  fast  as  he  can  supply  them.  Fortunately, 
jersey  breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  skUlfid  men, 
working  with  a  good  organization,  and  determined 
that  no  "fancy"  quality  shaU  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  liighest  dairy  quality  of  the  race.  Fortimalely, 
too,  the  better  butter-making  farmers  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  breed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  before  many  years,  Jersey  blood  wiU  be  a  sine 
qua  noH  in  every  butter-producing  herd. 


It  wiU  be  agreeable  to  many  owners  of  good  Jer- 
seys, to  know  that  the  rules  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club  have  been  so  modified,  that  animals 
imported  from  the  Island  can  be  entered  on  evi- 
dence of  their  importation,  without  the  necessity 
for  the  photograph  and  certificate,  which  are  now- 
required.  The  date,  importation,  name  of  importer, 
etc.,  must  be  given  ot  course. 


American  Hops. 

The  growing  of  hops  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming ;i  staple  business.  It  has  been  lifted  out 
of  its  previous  unsettled,  speculative  character  by 
the  demand  for  foreign  export,  ^vhich  has  now  be- 
come settled  and  permanent.  Foreign  markets  are 
now  opened  in  England  and  Gonnnny,  :uul  our  pro- 
duct has  acq'iircd  an  established  repidation.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  hop  growers  will  in  future 
dig  up  their  yards  in  disgust,  at  the  impossibility 
of  disposing  of  their  crop,  l)ut  those  who  once 
enter  the  business  will  remain  in  it,  taking  good 
and  bad  seasons  as  they  come,  sure  on  the  average 
of  a  fair  profit  for  their  labor.  The  past  year's 
crop  amounts  to  130,000  bales  of  200  pounds  each. 
Last  year  60,000  bales  were  exported,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  present  year's  cxjiort  will  equal 
that  of  last  year.  Up  to  November  1st,  1876,  over 
55,000  bales  h;ul  l)een  received  at  New  York,  against 
24,000  bales  up  to  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
37,000  bales  had  been  exported.  The  great  hop- 
growing  districts  are  in  Western  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  growers  in  these  loeidilies  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, and  of  information  relative  to  their  business, 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  their  in- 
terests. In  view  of  the  estalilished  character  of 
the  American  hop  trade,  and  the  promising  future 
that  may  be  expected  for  it,  we  may  look  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  In  the  culture  of  this  croi>,  and 
Improved  and  niore  successful  methods  of  manag- 
ing it,  as  regards  diseases  and  vermin  which  affect 
It,  .and  the  processes  of  eurins  and  jireimrhig  for 
market.  The  [irices  for  the  past  year  have  averaged 
27  cents  per  pound,  which  has  given  a  very  profit- 
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able  restilt,  yielding  from  $250  to  $300  per  acre. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  the  highest  yield  per  acre, 
but  there  are  seasons  when  prices  are  much  lower, 
and  it  is  only  by  steadily  perservering  with  his  crop, 
through  a  series  of  years,  that  the  grower  reaps  his 
profit,  which  then  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory 


A  House,  Costing  $7,000. 

BY  9.   B.    BEED,   ABOHITECT,   COEONA,   LONO  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

The  aceompaning  plans  were  designed  for  a  su- 
burban residence  erected  during  the  past  year  by 
Mr.  Bemhard  Greeflf,  at  College  Point,  Long  Island^ 


ELEVATIOM  OF  FKONT   OF  HOUSE. 

N.  T.  The  general  outlines  were  determined  with 
especial  reference  to  the  location — which  is  elevat- 
ed, overlooliing  the  East  River  to  the  north  and 
west,  Flushing  bay  and  the  Tillage  to  the  south, 
and  with  an  eastward  frontage  to  the  street,  giving 
pleasant  views  in  all  directions.  With  these  points 
fixed,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  placing  a 
broad  side  to  the  bleak  or  northern  exposure,  and 
putting  such  breaks  or  angles  as  are  required  in 
the  more  sheltered  directions Exterior,  (flg. 


Fig.  2. 


a  a 

-PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


1.) — ^The  style  of  this  example  is  homelike,  and 
shows  to  the  best  advantage  when  placed  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  more  fanciful  design.  Suf- 
ficient irregularities  are  made  in  angles  and  projec- 
tions to  give  variety.  The  details  shown  in  the 
^ont  finish  are  continued  firoand  the  sides  aad  rear, 


The  hight  of  the  rear  wing  is  one  story  less  than 
the  main  house.  While  the  appearance  of  this 
house  is  agreeable  on  every  side,  the  most  pleasing 

is  from  the  southerly  direction Cellar,  (flg. 

3.) — Hight  of  ceiling  7  feet,  of  which  4  feet  are 
above  ground.  AU  parts  are  well  lighted  with  win- 
dows, except  the  hall,  which  has  a  sash-door  with 
iron  guard.  The  Laundry  has  an  open  stairway  to 
the  kitchen,  and  is  provided  with  wash-tubs.  A 
Water-closet  is  placed  under  the  stairs.  A  Furnace 
is  placed  in  the  northern  division  of  the  cellar,  with 
pipes  for  conducting  warm  air  to  each  room  and 
hall  in  the  two  stories  of  the  main  house,  and  to  the 
bath-room.... First  Story,  (fig.  3).— Hight  of 
ceilings  in  main  house  11  feet ; 
in  rear  wing  8  feet  5  inches. 
The  Front  Entrance  is  through 
a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
main  hall.  The  Hall  is  large, 
contains  the  principal  stairs, 
with  a  closet  under  them,  and 
communicates  with  the  parlor, 
sitting-room,  and  rear  entry. 
The  Sitting  or  FamUy-room 
is  arranged  to  be  the  pleasant- 
est  apartment,  has  double- 
windows  front  and  rear,  (the 
rear  ones  opening  to  the  floor), 
and  a  large  bay-window  giv- 
ing an  outlook  in  three  direc- 
tions. Each  of  the  principal 
rooms  has  grates  for  open  flres, 
side  registers  leading  from  the 
furnace,  and  marble  mantles. 
The  Rear  Entry  communi- 
cates with  the  several  apart- 
ments, and  the  rear  piazza. 
The  Kitchen  has  an  elevated 
range,  boiler,  sink,  drain- 
board,  two  closets,  and  en- 
closed stairways  leading  down 
to  the  laundry,  and  up  to  the 
second  story ;  it  communicates 
with  the  dining-room  through 
the  butler's  pantry,  the  lat- 
ter is  "  dresser  flnished  "  with 

sash-doors,  copper   wash-trays,   etc Second. 

Stoi-y,  (flg.  4). — Hight  of  ceiling  in  main  house 
10  feet,  in  wing  9  feet,  with  side  breasts  5  feet. 
The  floor  of  the  wing  is  level  with  the  platform  of 
the  main  stairs.  The  full  ceiling  above  this  plat- 
form is  arched  over,  and  conceals  the  roof  angle  of 
the  wing.  An  inside  and  smaller  arch  leads  to  the 
passage  beyond.  Both  of  these  arches  may  be  seen 
from  the  lower  hall,  and  are  pleasing  features.  An 
arch  between  the  closets  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
hall  makes  an  alcove  to  the  hall  window.  The 
room  divisions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  first  story. 
Closets  are  provided  for  each  chamber.  The  Bath- 
room is  conveniently  arranged  and  furnished 

Attic. — Hight  of  ceiling  9  feet,  with  breast-walls 
3  feet.  There  are  3  good  sized  chambers,  a  hall, 
and  7  closets  in  this  story.    Four  dormer  and  three 

gable    windows    are    provided Coiisti'iic- 

tion. — The  time  allowed  for  the  erection  of  most 
buildings  is  too  limited.  Although  this  house  was 
built  by  contract,  no  haste  was  enjoined,  six  months 
being  allowed  for  its  completion,  giving  the  builder 
an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  materials  and  work- 
men, and  of  applying  the  parts  in  their  proper  time 
and  order.  The  exterior  foundation  walls,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  are  of  broken  stone,  18  inches 
thick ;  the  balance  of  hard  brick,  13  inches  thick. 
The  frame  is  of  full-sized  timber ;  all  beams  and 
studding  are  placed  16  inches  from  centers.  The 
siding-boards  are  6  inches  wide,  rabbeted,  and  laid  5 
inches  to  the  weather,  on  stiff  tarred  "  sheathing- 
board,"  weighing  li  pound  to  the  square  yard. 
The  exterior  frame  is  "  filled  in  "  with  pale  brick. 
The  main  and  wing  roofs  are  covered  with  Keystone 
slate  on  tarred  felt  over  hemlock  boards.  The  main 
gutters  are  of  double  cross  tin,  laid  in  with  the 
slate  as  shown  in  the  American  AgricuUunst  for 
May,  1875.  The  roofs  of  the  piazzas,  and  bay-win- 
dow, are  of  single  cross  tin.  The  cellar  bottom  is 
concreted  with  hydraulic  cement  and  gravel,  3  in. 
thick.  The  laundry  and  cellar  hall  have  the  usual 
wide  flooring,  ftnd  are  thoroughly  plaatere^l  ftnfl 


flnished.  The  partitions  in  the  cellar,  and  the  coal- 
bins  are  of  dressed  plank.  All  the  floors  in  the 
two  principal  stories  are  double,  the  first  being  of 
ordinary  dressed  flooring— the  second  is  "parquet" 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

flooring  laid  of  fx2i  inch  yellow  pine,  and  black 
walnut.  The  black  walnut  is  used  only  in  the  bor- 
ders and  centers.  These  borders  are  made  by  lay- 
ing from  five  to  eight  courses  of  alternate  woods 
all  around  the  rooms,  ending  at  the  hearths.  The 
widths  and  arrangements  are  changed  slightly  in 
the  different  apartments  to  give  variety.  These 
floors  are  intended  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  car- 
pets ;  rugs,  covering  the  central  portions  of  the 
floor,  being  adopted  in  their  place.  Unlike  the  sta- 
tionary carpet,  these  may  be  easUy  removed  for  air- 
ing, and  the  floors  cleaned  daily  if  desirable.  The 
three  upper  stories  are  hard-flnished,  on  two  coats 
of  brown  mortar.  Each  room  and  hall  in  the  first 
and  second  stories  of  the  main  house  have  suitable 
stucco  cornices  and  centers.  The  interior  wood- 
finish  is  complete,  all  of  clear  and  seasoned  materi- 
als. Bronzed  hardware  is  used  in  the  first  story, 
and  porcelain  in  the  balance  of  the  building.  Gas- 
pipes  are  inserted  for  thirty  lights,  properly  dis- 
tributed through  the  house.  Five  bells  are  includ- 
ed in  the  fittings.  AU  wood,  tin,  and  exterior  brick 
work  has  two  coats  of  best  paint.  The  outside 
doors,  and  the  halls,  are  grained  in  imitation  of 
hard  woods.    The  stair  rails,  door  saddles,  and  the 
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Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOKD  FLOOR. 

hard  wood  flooring,  are  rubbed  with  linseed  oil. 
The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  cost,  as  per 
contracts  : 

:MiisoD  work,  completed $1  ,r»r.o.Ofl 

Roofer's  work,       do       337.00 


Carpenter's  work,  do 
Plumber's  worlc,  do 
Furnfices,  do 

^ttintlep,  dq 

Painter's  work,      do  

■Total.,.. ,.,,.,,,,...,,„, , ,.,,.. .*i,0U0.05 


5,573.00 
590.00 
200.00 
300.00 
S5fl.OO 


1877.1 
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Baling    Manure    for    Transportation. 

The  production  of  manure  in  the  stables  of  the 
large  cities,  amounts  yearly  to  many  thousands  of 
tons.  In  its  ordinary  condition  this  can  not  be 
profitably  transported  to  a  long  distance,  nor  to  a 
comparatively  short  distance,  unless  a  conveyance 
by  water  can  be  procured.  Even  when  carried  a 
few  miles,  the  slow  process  of  repeatedly  handling 
it  with  forks,  is  costly,  and  largely  restricts  the  use 


ing  engraving.  The  fresh  manure,  as  it  is  thrown 
out  from  the  stables,  is  pressed  in  an  Ingersoll 
press,  or  in  any  other  press  that  will  bale  hay. 
When  the  manure  is  so  compressed  that  a  bale  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  hay  bale  weighs  400  lbs.,  it  is 
bound  by  wires,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  shipped  like 
any  other  merchandise.  Thus  pressed  and  baled, 
ten  tons  or  more  may  be  carried  upon  a  car,  and  If 
shipped  by  vessel,  it  can  be  carried  much  more 
easily  than  heretofore.  The  loading  of  ordinary 
manure  adds  greatly  to  its  cost,  but  when  baled 


The  Plymouth  Rock  Fowl 

BT  DELORMB  BENEDICT,  E0S3VILLE,  STATES  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


[The  portraits  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  given  in 
the  group  of  poultry  on  our  first  page  last  month, 
were  drawn  from  birds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Benedict  at 
the  Hackensack  Poultry  Show,  and  which  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  this  breed.  As  these  fowls 
are  now  attracting  much  attention,  we  requested 
Mr.  B.  to  give  an  account  of  their  peculiarities,  and 
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of  it.  Any  method  of  so  treating  this  city  manure 
that  it  can  bo  rendered  less  bulky,  and  brought  into 
a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  quickly  handled, 
would  not  only  add  much  to  its  value,  but  would 
largely  extend  the  distance  to  which  it  could  be 
carried  for  distribution  to  the  farmers  who  need  it. 
The  desired  plan  appears  to  have  been  hit  upon  by 
Mr.  Ackerman,  of  New  York,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  pressing  the  manure  into  bales,  for  preserva- 
tion as  well  as  transportation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  idea  did 
not  long  ago  occur  to  someone  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nure business.  The  inventor  of  the  method,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  who  has  applied  it  to  this  use,  and 
he  has  procured  a  patent  for  the  jirocess.  Con- 
sidering that  a  largely  increased  value  is  given  to 
this  refuse  matter  by  the  process,  and  that  every 
one  concerned  may  be  a  gainer,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble that  some  benefit  should  accrue  to  the  iiatcntee. 
The  baled  manure  was  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  where  an  award  to  the  ex- 
hibitor of  a  silver  medal  was  recommended  by  the 
judges  of  agricultural  implements  and  appliances. 
The  process  of  baling  Is  shown  in  the  accompany- 


this  is  largely  reduced.  Besides  these  advantages, 
the  quality  of  the  manure  is  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess, there  being  no  danger  of  its  being  injured  by 
over-heating  while  it  transit.  A  bale  that  had  been 
pressed  for  many  months,  was  exhibited  to  the 
judges  at  the  American  Institute,  and  was  found 
perfectly  decomposed  within,  and  in  the  very  best 
and  most  perfect  condition.  There  had  been  no 
waste  of  any  valuable  constituent ;  the  manure  was 
moist,  of  the  texture  of  the  finest  peat,  and  in 
fact  was  in  every  respect  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  t'.ie  most  exacting  farmer.  By  this  process,  the 
manure  made  at  any  large  stalilc  can  be  pressed 
daily  or  weekly,  and  the  solid,  compact  hales  m.ay 
be  piled  up  in  a  shed  to  await  a  ennvenieiit  season 
for  removal,  the  compressed  state  of  the  manure 
prevents  its  fermentation,  excepting  very  slowly, 
and  it  remains  in  agood  condition  indefinitely.  This 
invention  benefits  both  producer  and  consumer. 
The  proprietors  of  the  staliles  will  receive  a  higher 
price  for  their  manure,  and  tlie  farmers  or  garden- 
ers can  afford  to  pay  tlie  Inghor  price,  and  he  gain- 
ers besides,  because  of  the  case  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  load  and  transport  the  bales. 


his  estimate  of  their  value.  This  he  has  done 
very  fully  in  the  following  article,  for  which  we 
were  unable  to  find  room  last  month. — Ens.] 
The  excellencies  which  are  found  distributed 
among  the  various  breeds  of  fowls,  arc  usually  ac- 
companied by  some  defects.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
breed,  in  my  opinion,  embodies  in  a  large  degree 
more  of  the  good  qualities,  with  less  of  the  defects, 
than  any  one  established  breed,  whicli  renders  it 
the  "  farmer's  fowl  "  ^W)- CTcrf?<"Ho<'.  Undonbtedl}* 
the  first  requisite  in  any  breed  of  fonls  for  it  to  be 
prqfltablr  to  the  farmer  is.  hardiness  or  vigor  of 
constitution.  Unless  a  breed  has  this,  the  standard 
will  not  bo  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  under 
the  care  usually  bestowed  by  farmers  upon  this 
branch  of  husbandry.  Ability  to  withstand  the 
severe  climatic  changes  of  the  Xorlh  and  West,  has 
been  imparted  to  the  Plymonth  Rock  through  thor- 
oughly acclimated  ancestors — the  American  Dom- 
inique. From  this  breed  it  also  derives  the  color 
of  its  plumage,  which  w.is  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  color  found  among  the  common  b.im- 
yard  fowls  of  this  country,  before  the  introduction 
by  importation  of  foreign  blood,  and  known  as  the 
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"  hawk  color."  A  strikiDg  peculiarity  of  this  fowl 
is  the  "  working  garb,"  so  to  speak,  in  which  it 
presents  itself;  the  entire  absence  of  every  super- 
fluity, which,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
fancier,  is  to  the  farmer  suggestive  of  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  daily  toils,  and  who  wants 
nothiuo-  so  much  for  show  as  for  use.  There  is  no 
excess  of  comb  and  wattles  in  this  fowl,  as  in  the 
great  egg-producing  breed,  the  Leghorn,  wliich,  in 
severe  cold  winter  weather,  is  sure  to  become 
frozen,  and  this,  if  it  does  uot  cause  the  death  of 
the  fowl,  after  much  suffering,  leaves  it  at  least 
disfigured.  The  Plymouth  Rock  has  a  single,  up- 
right, moderate  sized,  well  proportioned,  serated 
comb  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  Ulustration  given  in  the 
AjTiericaji  Agriculturist  in  January),  with  wattles  to 
coiTespond.  This  fowl  is  not  burdened  either  with 
the  crest,  muff,  and  beard,  which  by  some  are  consi- 
dered ornamental  in  the  Houdan  and  Polish  breeds, 
but  which  nevertheless  are  a  great  disadvantage  to 
the  fowl,  as  the  chicks,  when  feathered  and  left  by 
the  hen,  cannot  see  upwards  ver}'  well,  and  often 
become  a  prey  to  hawks,  which  pounce  down  upon 
them  ;  nor  can  they  readily  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
animals  in  the  stable,  or  cow-shed,  but  are  trampled 
upon  and  maimed,  or  disappear  very  mysteriously 
in  the  pig-pen.  Though  like  the  Dorking  (that  old 
English  breed  so  justly  celebrated  as  a  fine  table 
fowl)  in  size,  and  in  the  abundance  of  delicate  and 
well  flavored  flesh,  the  Plymouth  Eock  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  the  fifth  toe,  an  indication  of  weak- 
ness in  the  legs,  which  peculiarity  in  the  Dorking 
has  so  strong  a  tendencj'  to  run  into  a  deformity, 
that  it  is,  as  all  breeders  know,  only  checked  by 
careful  selections  for  breeding,  and  by  frequent  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  su- 
perior also  in  having  bright  yellow  legs,  instead  of 
white  or  flesh-colored  legs,  like  the  Dorking.  So 
long  as  the  yellow  color  of  the  legs  is  regarded  in 
the  markets  of  this  country  as  the  most  reliable  in- 
dication of  the  good  quality  of  the  flesh,  it  is  a 
matter  that  cannot  be  ignored — however  false  it 
may  be  in  fact,  until  consumers  are  educated  out 
of  the  notion.  The  legs  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  are 
not  only  yellow,  but  are  clean,  not  lined  with  a 
quantity  of  stiff  feathers  down  to  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  toe,  as  the  Asiatics  are.  These  feathers 
are  in  the  way  during  incubation,  and  often  cause 
the  breakage  of  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  conse- 
quent spoiling  of  the  whole  setting,  if  not  discover- 
ed in  time.  It  is  like  the  Brahma  fowl,  however, 
when  mature,  in  being  well  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ancy  of  downy  feathers,  which,  though  they  may 
not  lie  as  close  to  body  as  in  some  breeds,  yet  do  so 
EuflBciently  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and 
are  equally  adapted  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the 
fowl  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter. 
Like  the  Brahma,  the  Plymouth  Kock  lays  well 
during  the  -winter,  but  is  never  so  much  inclined  to 
become  broody  as  to  be  an  annoyance,  a  propensity 
that  has  discarded  the  Cochin  fowl  from  many 
barn-yards.  On  the  other  hand,  this  absence  of  all 
desire  to  incubate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Leghorns 
and  other  egg-producing  breeds,  is  so  serious  an 
objection  that  it  prevents  these  breeds  from  be- 
coming generally  introduced.  The  Plymouth  Eock 
hens  are  good  mothers  and  sitters.  The  chicks 
mature  moderately  early,  and  when  grown,  are  not 
excessive  consumers  of  food.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  fowl  originated  from  a  cross  between  the  com- 
mon American  Dominique,  as  already  stated,  and 
the  Black  Java,  a  breed  almost,  if  not  quite,  ex- 
tinct in  this  country.  This  claim  is  disputed  by 
some,  and  is  giving  rise  to  much  warm  discussion 
among  breeders  at  the  present  time,  and  is  not  yet 
settled  beyond  question.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  a  fowl  entirely  resembling  the  Ply- 
mouth Eock  may  be  produced  by  substitntmg  the 
Brahma  for  the  Black  Java,  and  it  only  remains,  by 
careful  selection  and  a  period  of  breeding,  to  es- 
tablish a  strain  indistinguishable  fi-om  the  Plymouth 
Eock,  and  yet  have  no  relation  to  it.  This  fact 
does  not  go,  however,  to  prove  that  the  claun  put 
forth  of  its  origin  is  not  the  correct  one,  though  it 
might  be  questioned  on  account  of  the  buff  color  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl's  egg,  which  is  like  the 
eggs  of  the  Brahma,  a  circumstance  which  rather 
favors  the  opinion  that  it  has  originated  from  this 


source.  This  dark  color  of  the  shell  is  objection- 
able to  many,  however  much  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  egg  in  other  respects.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  pearly  white,  well  shaped  egg  laid 
by  the  Black  Spanish  hen,  and  until  this  change  is 
efiected  by  our  breeders,  while  stUl  retaining  and 
improving  the  good  qualities  of  this  fowl,  the  Ply- 
mouth Eock  can  not  yet  be  regarded  as  perfect. 
Taken  all  in  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  breed  which 
will  give  so  general  satisfaction  as  will  this,  or 
which  will  return  a  larger  profit  for  its  keeping, 
and  these  advantages  should  certainly  recom- 
mend it  for  trial,  at  least  as  the  farmer's  fowl. 


Among   the   Farmers.— No.  13. 

BT  ONE  OP   THEM 

Good  R-oads,  and  Springs  for  HeaTj' "Wagons. 

There  was  an  interesting  paj^er  upon  roads  pub- 
lished in  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society.  I  was  so  struck  by  some  of 
the  statements,  that  I  noted  a  few  of  them  in  my 
memorandum  book.  For  instance,  the  writer 
quotes  Law's  treatise  on  roads,  as  stating  that  the 
power  required  to  move  one  ton  upon  a  railway,  is 
S  pounds.  That  is,  as  I  infer,  after  a  load  is  started 
it  requires  a  traction  power  of  8  lbs.  per  ton  to  keep 
it  in  motion  ;  on  a  level  well  laid  pavement  of  hewn 
stones,  the  traction  is  33  lbs.,  or  four  times  as 
much ;  on  a  hard,  McAdamized  or  Telford  road,  of 
best  quality,  six  times  as  much,  or  48  lbs.  ;  on  Flint 
McAdam,  by  which  I  infer  one  newly  dressed  with 
flinty  stones,  not  yet  compacted  to  an  even  surface, 
65  lbs. ,  or  eight  times  as  much,  while  on  a  common 
gravel  road  it  requires  147  lbs.,  or  sixteen  times  as 
much  power  as  to  move  one  ton  upon  a  railway. 
That  is,  if  one  horse  will  move  upon  a  railway  a 
freight  car  with  its  load,  which  will  often  be  16 
tons,  it  will  require  16  horses  to  do  the  same  upon 
a  common  road,  and  I  presume  this  is  true. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  good  roads, 
and  a  strong  one  also,  in  favor  of  having  iron  tracks 
laid  upon  one  side  of  the  roadway  along  our  most 
traveled  country  roads,  over  which  heavy  teaming 
is  done.  "What  a  saving  of  horse-flesh  it  would  be 
if  we  could  double  or  treble  the  loads  upon  our 
market  wagons  !  All  that  is  needed  is  a  railway 
track,  with  extra  broad  rails,  so  made  that  a-wagon 
can  be  pulled  on  or  off  the  track  at  any  point. 

The  grade  of  a  first  class  road,  the  writer  states, 
should  never  exceed  1  foot  of  ascent  or  descent  in 
24  feet  of  length.  Our  roads  are  often  1  to  13,  and 
sometimes  1  to  8.  Of  course  traction  increases 
rapidly  with  the  grade.  The  traction,  or  severity 
of  draft,  is  not  alone  felt  by  the  beasts  of  draught, 
but  through  their  action  it  is  manifested  upon  the 
road  itself.  The  horse's  hoofs  dig  out  a  deejp  track 
where  they  travel,  if  the  road  is  not  frequently 
dressed.    Traction  is  directly  as  the  load  ;  inversely 

as  the  diameter  of  the  wheels On  a  paved,  or 

hard  McAdamized  road,  it  i*  independent  of  the 

width  of  tires,  prori^d  this  exceeds  3  or  4  inches 

At  a  walk,  traction  is  the  same  with  or  without 

springs On  a  hard  road,  traction  increases  with, 

and  as  the  velocity,  at  all  speeds  above  the  velocity 
of  2j  miles  an  hour.     (That  is,  I  suppose,  it  bears 

a  direct  relation  to  the  friction) On  soft  roads 

traction  is  independent  of  velocity The  destruc- 
tion of  the  road  is  at  all  times  greater  as  the  diameter 
of  the  wheels  is  less,  and  when  no  springs  are  used. 

Now  if  springs  or  no  springs  on  heavy  vehicles 
seriously  affect  the  road,  what  effect  must  their 
absence  produce  upon  the  wagons  ? 

This  is  a  matter,  the  importance  of  which  I  had 
little  idea  of,  untH  it  was  recently  forced  upon  my 
attention.  Now,  facts  exhibiting  the  great  good  of 
springs  upon  heavy  wagons,  frequently  force  them- 
selves upon  my  attention,  e.  g.,  wagons  often  pass 
my  office,  on  the  street,  probably  60  feet  away, 
with  as  heavy  loads  as  two  horses  can  draw,  say  4 
to  6  tons ;  some  are  on  springs,  and  some  are  not. 
Those  which  are  on  springs  make  very  little  jar, 
the  others  shake  the  buUding,  in  fact  nearly  the 
whole  block.  When  the  solid  ground,  covered 
with  four  and  five  story  storehouses  is  thus  shaken, 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  wagon  ?    It  is  an 


old  law  of  mechanics  that  "  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,"  even  our  toughest  hickory,  and  ash,  and 
elm,  cannot  long  stand  the  strain  put  upon  them 
when  they  are  required  to  jar  the  ground  of  a  whole 
city,  like  a  miniature  earthquake. 

Torsion  Springs  for  Farm  Wagons- 

About  a  year  ago  I  put  under  a  new  farm  wagon 
which  1  had  built,  a  set  of  the  ''Erie  Torsion 
Springs,"  calculated  to  bear  3,000  pounds.  Ido  not 
often  haul  more  than  one  ton  upon  it,  and  up  hfll 
and  down  hiU  this  is  a  fair  load  for  light  horses. 
So  far,  I  am  delighted  with  the  action  of  these 
springs.  They  are  so  constructed  that  they  can 
not  "bump,"  there  being  a  constantly  increasing 
mechanical  advantage  given  to  the  spring  as  the 
load  is  increased,  so  that  although  the  elasticity  is 
diminished  by  the  weight,  there  can  never  be  a  jar. 
On  rough,  stony,  or  frozen  roads,  I  can  see  a  nota- 
ble difference  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicle, 
or  rather  in  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
I  find  I  can  drive  off  without  a  load  or  with  a  light 
one,  with  comparative  comfort  at  a  brisk  trot, 
although,  of  course,  the  springs  are  not  intended  to 
make  it  easier  to  ride  in  the  wagon.  They  are  iu 
my  estimation  a  very  important  invention,  and  are 
easily  applied,  without  the  aid  of  the  wheelwright. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  noted  above,  is  to  the 
effect  that  upon  soft  roads 

"Traction  is  Independent  of  Velocity." 

This  seems  strange,  but  it  is  precisely  the  result 
which  was  such  a  poser  to  the  wiseacres  of  the 
Auburn  Plow-trial,  a  few  years  ago.  They  found, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  that  a  plow  drawn  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  ,or  so,  an  hour,  produced  no  greater 
effect,  or  even  a  little  less,  upon  their  accurate 
dynamometer,  than  the  same  one  moving  2  to  2i 
mUes.  The  expression  quoted  is,  I  think,  likely  to 
create  a  misconception.  Traction  may  be  meas- 
ured, we  will  say,  by  the  strength  of  the  trace- 
chains  ;  thus,  if  they  will  move  a  wagon  at  the  rate 
of  2j  miles  an  hour,  over  soft  roads,  they  will  draw 
it  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  be  subjected  to  no 
greater  strain.  This  is  all  it  means.  The  extra  ef- 
fort tells  upon  the  horses,  however.  It  is  easy  for 
a  man  to  carry  his  160  lbs.  of  flesh,  and  walk  three 
miles  an  hour,  but  let  him  try  to  walk  five,  and  he 
will  find  that  though  his  weight  does  not  increase, 
his  labor  does. 

"Wide-tired  "Wlieels. 

This  is  another  point  which  we  are  yeiy  apt  to 
over-look,  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  We  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  wagon  makers,  and  the 
■wheelwright  knows  very  weU  that  he  lives  by  his 
trade,  and  that  wear  and  tear  is  the  life  of  trade. 
He  serves  himself  when  we  are  suited  with  narrow 
wheels.  A  set  of  wheels  with  4-inch  or  6-inch 
rims  and  heavy  tires,  cost  to  make  considerably 
more  than  a  set  2i  inches  wide  ;  but  an  extra  price 
is  always  put  upon  them.  They  are  well  worth  it. 
A  wagon  or  cart  with  a  6-inch  tread,  will  take  heavy 
loads  over  soft  meadows  and  hardly  leave  a  track, 
where  a  narrow-wheeled  wagon  with  a  similar  load 
could  not  go  at  all.  On  country  roads  such  broad- 
tread  vehicles  destroy  rats,  and  act  like  rollers, 
making  the  roads  agreeable  for  light  carriages,  and 
keeping  them  iumuch  better  order  throughout  the 
year.  It  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  put  so  heavy  a  tax  on  narrow  wheels 
upon  heavy  wagons  and  carts,  that  they  would  be- 
come quite  obsolete.  ^Millions  of  dollars  would  be 
saved  to  the  people  of  each  State,  in  repairs  of 
roads,  in  repairs  of  wagons,  and  in  horse-flesh. 

Sparro-ws. 

One  of  my  neighbors  and  friends,  who  is  a  good 
farmer,  though  a  Wall  street  lawyer,  and  one  who 
thoroughly  enjoys  good  horses,  Jersey  cattle,  good 
poultry,  and  good  crops,  both  in  the  fi-uit-garden 
and  in  the  field,  surprised  me  the  other  day,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  detestible,  chattering, 
English  sparrows.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  may 
be  prejudiced,  but  really  I  can  not  see  much  good 
in  them  outside  of  cities.  Neighbor  Clark  says  he 
shot  one,  and  found  its  crop  full  of  rose-bugs,  and 
since  that  hour  has  venerated  them.  They  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  bluebirds  under  his  eaves.  Their 
voice  is  no  longer  harsh  and  grating  in  his  ears. 
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They  are  satisfied  with  even  less  fruit  than  he  wil- 
lingly devotes  to  them,  and  altogether  they  are  a 
joy  and  a  hle^ing  to  him.  Well — if  he  can  civilize 
and  moUlfy  this  barbarous  immigrant  from  the 
Old  World's  civilization,  we  may  hope  even  for  the 
rceneration  of  the  slums  of  New  York.  Flocks 
of  a  hundred  in  the  buckwheat  fields  were  not  un- 
common last  fall.  Soon,  I  presume,  we  shall  be 
netting  them  by  the  hundred  at  a  cast,  during  the 
autumn,  and  there  is  one  satisfaction  connected 
with  them,  they  are  at  that  season  as  fat  as  balls  of 
butter,  and  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating,  and 
aearly  equal  to  reed  or  rice-birds.  If  all  mankind 
are  niistaken  in  supposing  that  they  drive  away 
other  birds,  we  shall  all  be  delighted,  and  give  due 
honor  to  the  discoverer  of  the  fact.  At  all  events, 
that  they  eat  rose-bugs  is  sufficient  to  make  any 
one  regard  them  with  friendly  feelings,  at  least  in 
June.  For  two  years  now  we  have  had 
A  Pair  Crop  of  Grapes. 
A  fact  that  I  a.ttribute  solely  to  the  absence  of  the 
rose-bugs.  Some  of  the  entomological  people 
must  have  investigated  the  parasites  of  this  insect, 
I  think,  hut  I  have  seen  nothing  published  about 
it.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  insect  pests, 
when  accounted  for,  is  usually,  perhaps  always, 
found  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  some  parasitic 
insect,  which  propagates  itself  in  the  body  of  the 
perfect  insect,  in  the  larva,  or  pupa,  or  which  actu- 
ally attacks  and  devours  the  pest  in  one  or  the 
other  of  its  three  forms  of  life,  after  it  leaves  the 
egg.  If  I  knew  this  little  benefactor,  I  would 
plant  one  grape  vine  in  its  honor,  if  not  an  acre  of 
vineyard. 

Dairy  Slio-*vs. 
Our  Dairy  Show  at  the  Centennial  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, as  near  a  failure  as  mismanagement  could 
make  it,  but  the  London  Dairy  Show  at  the  Alex- 
andra palace  was  a  great  success.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  for  our  dairy  people  to  make  a  move  soon  to 
have  a  June  show  of  dairy  products,  processes, 
milch  cows,  and  other  milch  animals,  goats  at  least. 
I  have  spoken  about  it  to  a  number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  dairy  matters,  and  find  great  unanim- 
ity in  their  wish  that  some  such  thing  might  take 
place.  The  American  Dairymen's  Association  is 
really  the  fittest  body  to  originate  the  movement 
and  carry  it  forward. 

PtedlHa:  Corn  Stalks. 
I  have  never,  until  now,  been  able  to  account  for 
the  different  values  various  practical  people  put 
upon  corn  stalks.  True,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  different  kinds  of  corn,  in  the  way  it  is  fed,  etc., 
but  after  all,  the  great  variation  in  value  is  caused 
hy  its  dryness.  That  which  is  cured  somewhat 
moist,  even  if  more  or  less  moldy,  is  greatly  pre- 
ferred by  the  cattle,  to  hard,  dry,  brittle  stuff, 
which  has  lost  almost  all  of  its  flavor,  and  doubt- 
less a  good  deal  of  its  nutritive  qualities.  Simply 
sprinkling  the  portions  of  stalks  to  be  fed  next,  so 
that  they  will  have  a  few  hours  to  absorb  the  water, 
helps  a  great  deal,  but  still  it  is  not  at  all  like  having 
naturally  moist  fodder.  If  the  water  used  to  soften 
the  stalks  be  salted,  and  flavored  mth  a  few  hanti- 
fuls  of  bran,  this  will  make  a  great  difference.  No 
doubt  the  best  plan  to  feed  com  fodder,  is  to  cut 
and  steam  it,' with  such  additions  of  roots,  bran, 
cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  as  are  desirable.  Few  can 
do  this  ;  many,  however,  follow  what  is  perhaps  the 
next  best  plan — to  cut  the  corn-fodder,  and  mix  it 
with  bran,  then  to  pour  scalding  water  in  abund- 
ance over  the  mass,  and  cover  it  up  with  rubber 
sheets,  or  rubber  army  blankets,  nr  place  it  in  a 
box  with  a  close  lid,  so  that  it  shall  have  a  good 
soaking  and  "  sweating."  In  whatever  way  it  is  fed, 
it  should  be  cut — the  finer  the  better ;  but  even  if 
it  be  cut  in  foot  lengths,  every  farmer  will  find  his 
account  in  it.  X  large  part  of  dry-fed  stalks  is  re- 
jected, and  gets  into  the  manure,  where  it  is  a  great 
nuisance,  first  in  getting  it  out,  and  then  in  clean 
culture.  Those  of  us  who  can  not  afford  to  cut  our 
corn-fodder  fine,  to  have  it  "chaffed,"  as  the  Eng- 
lish say— can  at  least  be  tidy  enough  to  have  it  cut 
in  sis-inch  lengths  with  a  broad  ax  or  a  hatchet. 
Reversion.—"  Freaks  of  IVatnre." 
A  farmer  showed  me  a  curious  inst.ance  of  what 
be  termed  a  "freak  of  nature"— as  if  nature  had 


freaks.  He  had  allowed  a  pure  white  Slusk  drake 
to  run  with  some  Aylesbury  ducks,  which  had,  of 
course,  no  colored  feathers  in  them.  The  progeny 
were  the  most  piebald,  and  the  ring-streaked-and- 
speckled-est  flock  of  "  mongrels  "  that  I  ever  saw. 
The  cross  brought  out  the  hidden  color,  and  was  as 
clear  a  demonstration,  as  one  needs  to  have,  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  black  or  colored  ancestry  on 
one  or  both  sides.  In  quite  a  similar  way  we  get 
sometimes  most  unexpected  results  in  breeding — 
not  freaks  of  nature — but  according  to  laws  which 
perhaps  we  do  not  always  understand,  and  which 
form  a  most  important  subject  of  study.  Is  there 
a  college  in  the  land,  agricultural  or  other,  that  has 
as  yet  an  estabhshed  chair  of ''  Zootechny  ?  "  The 
principal  European  schools  are  establishing  such 
professorships,  to  teach  the  laws  of  life  and  of 
breeding.  What  is  more  important,  practically,  to 
our  country  ?  The  live  stock  interest  is  the  most 
important  one  connected  with  our  agriculture.  The 
sale  of  raw  products  is  directly  exhausting  to  the 
land.  The  sale  of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  horses,  and 
pork,  indirectly  so,  but  vastly  less  so.  And  the 
arts  of  propagating  fish,  oysters,  and  everything  up 
to  Short-horns,  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
empyrical  practice  of  unscientific  men.  Tlie  field 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  inviting  as  chemistry  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  as  little  worked. 


Stock  for  Butter. 

BY  CHiRLES   S.   SHABPLESS,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  quality 
of  Jersey  stock,  as  determined  by  the  butter  yield, 
must  be  put  on  record.  By  the  butter,  because  a 
large  yielder  of  mUk  may  be  small  of  butter,  but  a 
large  yielder  of  butter  can  not  be  small  of  miU;:.  In 
this  view,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  herd 
is,  the  hiMer  qiuiUtij  of  the  bull.  A  bull  whose 
daughters  will  yield  7  lbs.  of  butter  (on  grass  alone) 
at  two  years  old,  is  good ;  one  whose  daughters 
wiU  yield  8  lbs.  is  better ;  one  whose  get  will  yield 
9  lbs.,  is  the  best ;  but  one  whose  daughters  wUl 
yield  10  lbs.,  is  to  be  classed  as  "A.  1,"  and  should 
be  secured  without  regard  to  color  or  black  points. 
Take  three  2-year-old  heifers,  the  get  of  three  dif- 
ferent bulls,  and  place  them  in  the  same  field,  all 
having  the  same  food.  One  allows  the  food  to  pass 
through  her,  without  abstracting  either  fat  for  the 
ribs,  or  butter  for  the  udder  ;  the  second  becomes 
fat,  while  but  little  butter  goes  to  the  udder,  but 
the  third  inherits  a  quality  that  enables  her  to  ab- 
stract from  the  food,  not  fat  for  the  ribs,  but  but- 
ter for  the  udder,  from  7  to  10  lbs.  per  week. 
These  latter  constitute  the  butter  strain  ;  it  can  ex- 
ist in  a  cow  and  disappear  in  her  daughter ;  it  can 
be  wanting  in  a  cow  and  appear  in  her  daughter; 
in  both  cases  caused  by  the  quality  inherited  from 
the  sire.  Hence  the  absurdity,  without  regard  to 
quality,  of  solid  color  or  black  points ;  we  must 
have  butter  first,  and  fancy  points  aftenvards. 
The  opposite  course  has  been  productive  of  the 
many  wretched  failures  everywhere  apparent.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  we  sec  the  necessity  of  re- 
liable records  of  butter  yields.  The  horsemen  have 
meetings  of  3-year-olds,  and  4-ycar-olds,  and  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  public  cf  timing  them. 
As  to  heifers  and  cows,  we  have  the  statements  of 
cow-men  and  owners,  sometimes  sworn  to  before 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  to  yields;  some  feeding 
grass  only,  some  having  4  to  6  quarts  of  meal  per 
day,  some  feeding  all  the  meal  the  cows  will  cat, 
and  some  saying  nothing  about  the  teed,  and  none 
ever  stating  the  weiirht  of  the  animal. 

What  we  need  is.  that  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
CInb  shall  select  some  reliable  man,  whose  farm  is 
centrally  situated,  to  whom  all  Jersey  cows  com- 
peting for  a  record,  shall  be  sent  for  trial.  That 
all  tri.als  should  be  on  gra,ss  alone  ;  that  the  weight 
of  the  cow  shall  be  stated,  and  her  yield  of  butter 
per  week  .shall  be  published  in  her  Club  Record. 

Tliis  would  tend  to  the  increase,  and  spread  of, 
the  best  butter  animals,  and  to  stop  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  indifferent  and  worthless.  It  would 
save  thousands  of  dollars,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  public,  and  specially  to  those  who  are  willing 


to,  and  can  economically  pay  large  prices  for  ani- 
mals, if  assured  of  their  butter  qualiiy. 

I  take  as  a  high  standard  for  2-year-olds.  9  lbs., 
for  3-year-olds,  lOi  lbs.,  for  4-year-olds,  13  lbs.,  for 
5-year-olds,  13  lbs.,  and  for  6-year-olds,  14  lbs.,  on 
grass  alone.  I  know  such  animals  can  be  forced 
beyond  those  yields,  and  where  larger  yields  have 
reaUy  existed,  such  forcing  has  taken  place.  But 
there  can  be  no  comparison  so  fair,  so  uniformly 
reliable,  and  so  little  calculated  to  injure  the  cow, 
as  that  based  on  grass  alone.  There  is  another 
point,  very  important,  viz  ;  the  butter  yield,  sav  six 
months  after  calving.  The  cow  that  is  a  large  yielder 
when  fresh,  but  whose  yield  decreases  rapidly,  may 
be  of  less  value  than  one  whose  yield  is  smaller  at 
first,  and  falls  off  but  little.  A  fair  proportion  to  de- 
crease m  the  first  six  months,  would  be,  say  one- 
third,  so  that  a  13  pounder  might  fall  to  8  pounds, 
or  a  9  pounder  to  6  lbs.,  in  this  time. 

The  percentage  of  cream  increases  rapidly  as  the 
yield  of  milk  is  reduced  ;  therefore,  when  the  per- 
centage of  cream  is  stated,  with  it  should  go  the 
Lumber  of  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

Now  as  to  weight ;  10  lbs.  is  as  much  butter  for 
a  cow  weighing  700  lbs.,  as  1.5  lbs.  is  for  one  weigh- 
ing 1,050  lbs.  Jersey  cows  varj'  from  700  to  900  lbs., 
there  are  a  few  that,  no  doubt,  would  weigh  1,000 
pounds.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  1,000  pound  cow  -sviU  re- 
quire more  feed  than  the  one  weighing  700  lbs., 
perhaps  as  much  more  in  proportion,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  would  indicate.  A  lengthy,  ap- 
parently large  cow,  sometimes  will  weigh  no  more 
than  one  apparently  smaller,  but  with  more  capa- 
cious body.  The  most  economical  cows  are  those 
on  short,  fine  legs,  with  neat  heads  and  necks,  but 
with  large,  full-ribbed,  capacious  bodies.  Such 
have  good  constitutions,  are  easy  keepers,  and  re- 
cuperate quickly  fi-om  a  reduced  condition,  and 
such,  other  things  being  equal,  are  the  greatest 
butter  producers  for  a  given  amount  of  feed. 


Hoeing  Wheat    Crops. 

In  Europe,  the  wheat  crops  are  always  hoed, 
either  by  hand  or  by  horse-hoes.  There  labor  is 
cheap,  and  the  hand-hoeing  and  weeding  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  costs  cut  a  trifiing  sum,  while  the  return 
in  the  increased  crop  is  very  considerable.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  England,  for  instance,  is 
twenty-five  bushels  jjer  acre,  or  equal  to  our  best 
crops.  The  largest  crops  reported  iu  England  ap- 
pear fabulous  to  us  ;  64  to  68  bushels  per  acre  being 
looked  for  by  the  best  farmers,  as  a  fair  yield,  and 
anything  less  being  considered  a  poor  crop.  Upon 
our  richest  land,  the  crop  is  much  lessened  by  weeds, 
which  we  can  not  afford  to  dostrov  bvliand.  and  wo 
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have  no  horsc-hocs.  A  partly  effective  remedy  is 
found  by  harrowing  the  wheat  early  in  the  spring, 
but  when  the  growth  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  harrow  can  no  longer  be  used.  TIocs  could  bo 
used,  where  the  wheat  has  been  sown  in  drills,  long 
after  the  time  for  harrowing  has  passed.  Il  is  now 
certain  that  we  must  use  every  possible  ajiplianco 
to  increase  our  crops,  or  else  our  profits  must  di- 
minish. The  tendency  of  values,  all  over  the  world, 
is  still  downwards,  and  (he  era  of  high  prices 
seems  to  have  passed  away  for  the  present.  The 
period  of  its  return  can  scarcely  be  predicted  from 
present  appearances,  and  an  interval  of  many  years 
of  moderat.e  prices  may  elapse,  unless  some  uufor- 
scen  event  may  occur  to  hasten  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  a  large  scope  for  the  improvement  of 
our  methods  of  fanning,  and  increasing  the  yield 
of  all  our  crops,  but  especially  of  the  wheat  crop. 
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It  is  useless  to  make  the  land  rich  with  fertilizers 
if  Tve  grow  weeds  instead  of  wheat.  We  must, 
therefore,  cultivate  the  fi'rofnd,  and  destroy  the 
weeds  that  would  otherwise  destroy  the  wheat. 
The  horse-hoe,  by  which  the  soil  between  the  rows 
can  be  disturbed  and  loosened,  is  the  proper  imple- 
ment for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  new  implement 
with  us,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  attempts  at 
its  introduction  may  at  first  fail.    The  only  Ameri- 
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ductors  of  the  experimental  farms  in  the  country 
will  test  the  machine,  with  a  view  to  their  perma- 
nent use,  if  satisfactory,  and  if  not,  with  an  effort 
to  improve  it  until  it  can  be  made  useful. 


Fig.  1.— A  NEAT   DOG   KENNEL. 

can  implement  of  this  kind  shown  at  the  Centennial, 
was  one  from  Michigan,  exhibited  by  the  owner 
and  inventor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Travis,  of  Brandon,  Oakland 
Co.,  Mich.,  who  has  experimented  in  hoeing  wheat 
for  15  years,  with  the  result  of  producing  the  im- 
plement which  we  illustrate.    The  inventor  writes 


— CHEAPER  EEHNEL. 


that  he  has  not  as  yet  received  one  dollar  from  his 
invention,  and  as  his  patent  expires  in  two  years, 
he  has  small  hopes  of  gaining  anything  from  it, 
further  than  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  introduce 
a  much  needed  improvement  in  wheat  culture. 
The  machine  has  received  a  medal  at  the  N.  X.  State 
Fair,  and  a  diploma  from  the  Franklin  Institute. 
Mr   Trivis  offers  to  send  a  circular  with  full  in- 


Dog  Kennels. 

In  many  cases,  where  dogs  are  kept,  they  might 
very  well  be  dispensed  with  as  worse  than  useless. 
When  really  of  service,  they  deserve  to  be  properly 
fed  and  comfortably  sheltered  in  a  kennel,  placed 
where  their  watchful  care  is  needed.  Here  they 
should  be  fastened  at  night,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  roaming  abroad  when  they  should  be  on  the 
watch  at  home.  The  manner  of  making  a  very 
neat  kennel  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  bottom  is 
2ix4  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  to  top  of  roof  3} 
feet.  The  door-way  has  an  arched  top  and  should 
be  of  any  size  from  8x12  inches,  up  to  12x23  inches, 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  occupant.  It  is  painted  a 
hght  brown,  with  the  comers,  base,  and  window 
planks  painted  darker.  Brackets  may  be  placed  be- 
neath the  cornice  molding.  A  cheap  and  equally  ser- 
viceable one  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  It  has  a  floor  the  same 
size  as  the  preceding,  it  is  3i  feet  high  in  front,  and 
the  roof  has  a  faU  of  8  inches.  A  yet  cheaper 
one  is  made  by  taking  a  square  box,  21  by  3  or  4 
feet,  and  cutting  a  door  in  one  end.  During  win- 
ter, if  the  kennel  be  In  an  exposed  situation,  tack  a 
piece  of  heavy  carpeting  over  the  door  on  the  in- 
side, so  that  it  will  cover  the  entire  doorway. 
Where  several  dogs  are  kept,  a  roomy  kennel  and 
yard  should  be  provided,  in  which  to  confine  them. 
The  disrepute  into  which  these  animals  have  de- 
servedly fallen  in  the  estimation  of  sheep  and  poul- 
try keepers,  and  gardeners,  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
liberty  given  to  them  bytheir  owners,  of  wandering 
about  and  depredating.  If  the  owners  of  dogs 
would  provide  a  safe  place  for  them,  and  confine 
them  there  when  not  at  work,  very  little  injury 
would  be  done.  A  dog-yard  and  kennel  is  shown 
at  fig.  3.  It  is  roomy,  so  as  to  admit  of  exercise  ; 
well  shaded,  and  is  furnished  with  water,  and  a 
sleeping  house.  A  water  tank  is  indispensable,  and 
generally  there  should  be  a  bathing  tank  and  water 
for  drinking  besides. 


Fig.  3. — KENNEE  WITH  XAKD  FOK  DOGS. 


formation  for  manufacturing  the  machine,  and  give 
the  free  privilege  of  making  one  for  experimental 
purposes,  to  any  person  who  may  apply  to  him.  He 
has  at  last  made  arrangements  for  manufacturing 
tkem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  con- 


A  Three-Horse  Evener. 

^ t 

"L.  F.  P.,"  Salina,  Kansas,  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  three-horse  evener,  which  he  has 
used  upon  his  reaper,  thinking,  however,  that 
sometimes  the  one  horse  had  to  draw  the  most.  To 
show  that  this  must  be 
the  case,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evener 
IS  wrongly  constructed, 
we  give  an  engraving  of 
the  sketch.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  upon 
a  tongue,  shown  at  a. 
The  evener,  4i  feet  long, 
is  attached  to  the  tongue 
m  the  usual  manner,  at 
a  point  which  is  one- 
third  the  distance  from 
one  end,  leaving  one 
part  twice  as  long  as  the 
other.  The  two  horses 
are  hitched  to  the  long 
end.  The  single  horse 
IS  hitched  to  a  bar  18 
inches  long,  which  is 
bolted  to  the  tongue  in 
advance  of  the  evener. 
This  bar  is  connected 
with  the  short  end  of 
the  evener  by  a  pair  of 
iron  straps,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  evener 
and  to  the  bar  at  a 
point  6  inches  from 
the  hammer-bolt,  and  12  inches  from  the  outer 
end ;  thus  giving  the  horse  the  advantage  of  two 
to  one  in  drawing  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
bar.  At  least  it  seems  so  ;  but  it  is  not  so  really, 
because  the  straps  are  placed  diagonally,  and  there 


is  a  considerable  loss  of  power  in  drawing  in  this 
way,  which  is  exerted  in  pressure  upon  the  con- 
necting bolts.  But  what  is  a  more  important  error, 
the  two  horses  have  the  advantage  of  double  the 
length  of  the  evener  that  the  single  horse  has,  thus 
making  the  draft  in  their  favor  equal  to  4  to 
1.  Then  as  the  single  horse  gains  double  his  draft, 
that  reduces  the  gain  of  the  two  horses  one-half, 
and  makes  it  equal  to  2  to  1  as  against  the  single 
horse.  Thus  the  single  horse  draws  against  the 
two  horses,  without  any  benefit  from  the  complica- 
tion of  levers.  The  suspicion  as  to  the  unequal 
draft  is  therefore  a  realty.  To  make  two  horses 
draw  upon  one  side  of  a  tongue,  against  one  on  the 


AKRANGEMENT   OF  EVENEB. 

other  side,  without  doubling  the  length  of  the 
double-tree  upon  the  side  of  the  single  horse,  or 
without  producing  a  side  dnift,  or  an  unequal 
draft,  does  not  seem  to  be  possible.  If  it  can  be 
done  by  any  combination  of  adjusting  levers,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  it  from  any  of  our  readers. 


A  Rustic   Corn-Crib. 


When  visiting  the  farm  and  grounds  of  Mr.  J. 
HuU  Bro-wning,  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  recently,  we  no- 
ticed a  very  picturesque  corn-crib,  made  of  cedar 
poles  and  bai'k,  which  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  It  is  not  intended  for  an 
ordinary  farm,  but  for  a  country  place,  where  the 
necessary  ughness  of  the  usual  corn-crib  may  be 
substituted  by  a  very  pretty  and  picturesque  effect, 
without  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the  crib. 
The  crib  is  supported  by  pairs  of  stout  poles,  set  in 
the  ground ;  each  pair  being  jointed,  and  bolted 
firmly  together,  where  they  cross  each  other.  A 
sufficient  number  of  braces  and  girts,  to  strengthen 
the  crib,  are  used,  and  it  is  covered  on  the  sides 
and  ends  with  split  poles  of  cedar.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  bark.  If  the  materials  are  well  se- 
lected, a  very  ornamental  and  unique  structure  is 
the  result,  and  the  corn-crib  may  be  made  a  promi- 


A  KUSTIO    OOEN-CKIB. 


nent  object  in  the  yard.  Instead  of  hiding  it  away, 
as  is  often  done,  behind  an  outhouse  or  shed. 


Spreading  Manure. 


The  winter  is  a  good  season  for  spreading  ma- 
nure. It  is  immaterial  whether  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  frozen 
or  soft,  provided  it  is  not  too  soft  to  draw  loads 
over,  and  that  the  ground  is  not  upon  a  steep  hill- 
pide,  from  which  the  manure  may  be  washed  by 
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heavy  rains,  or  by  sudden  thaws.  "We  have  spread 
manure  upon  oar  fields  several  winters,  and  always 
with  advantage,  not  only  in  saving  labor  and  time, 
hut  also  to  the  crops  grown  after  it,  more  especial- 
ly to  oats  and  potatoes.  In  spreading  the  manure, 
it  is  the  best  to  drop  it  in  heaps,  leaving  it  to  be 
spread  by  a  man  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 
This  may  be  done  most  readily  by  using  a  manure 
hook,  (figure  l),  with  which  the  manure  is  drawn 
out  of  the  sled  or  wagon-box.  Sloping  wagon-beds 
are  used  for  hauling  various  heavy  materials,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  used  for  this,  the  heaviest 
and  most  bulky  load  a  farmer  has  to  handle  ?    A 


MANUBE   HOOK. 


wagon,  having  the  box  raised,  (figure  2,)  so  that 
the  forward  wheels  would  pass  beneath  it,  would 
be  very  convenient  on  a  farm.  It  could  be  turned 
in  its  own  length,  and  handled  with  vastly  greater 
facility  than  the  ordinary  farm-wagon,  which  needs 
a  large  yard  to  be  turned  in.  Such  a  wagon  could 
be  unloaded  with  great  ease  and  very  rapidly,  by 
the  use  of  the  hook,  and  in  case  it  was  desired  to 
spread  the  load  broadcast  from  the  wagon,  that 
could  be  done  perfectly  well.  But  to  do  this  keeps 
the  horses  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  is 
an  unprofitable  practice.  Two  teams  hauling  wUl 
keep  one  man  busy  in  the  yard  helping  to  load,  and 
another  in  the  field  spreading;  the  work  wUl  then 
go  on  without  loss  of  time.   In  dropping  the  heaps. 


others  a  half-starved  crop.  Another  important 
point  in  spreading  is,  to  break  up  the  lumps,  and 
scatter  the  fine  manure.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
field  can  not  be  evenly  fertilized.  There  is  work 
about  this,  which  would  tempt  some  hired  men  to 
neglect  it,  but  it  should  not  only  be  insisted 
upon,  but  looked  to,  and  its  performance  insured. 

A  CoNYENiENT  HiLTER. — "  C.  P.  B„"  Rockford, 
Til,,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  halter,  which  fastens  by  a 
snap-hook,  so  that  when  the  buckle  has  once  been 
properly  adjusted  to  fit  the  horse's  head,  it  needs  no 
unfastening  afterwards.  The  illustration, made  from 
the  sketch,  shows  the  manner  of  making  the  halter. 


Fig.  2. — WAGON  WITH  BAISED  BOX. 


they  may  be  left  in  rows,  one  rod  apart,  and  one 
rod  apart  in  the  row  ;  each  load  being  divided  into 
eight  heaps.  This  will  give  twenty  loads  per  acre. 
If  ten  loads  only  are  to  be  spread,  the  rows  should 
be  one  rod  apart,  and  the  heaps  two  rods  apart  in 
the  rows.  In  spreading  the  manure,  it  should  be 
done  evenly,  and  the  heaps  should  not  be  made  to 
overlap.  If  there  is  one  heap  to  the  square  rod,  it 
should  be  thrown  eight  feet  each  way  from  the 
center  of  the  heap,  covering  a  square  of  161  feet,  as 
shown  in  figure  3.  One  heap  then  is  made  to  join 
up  to  another,  and  the  whole  ground  is  equally  ma- 
nured. There  is  more  in  this  point  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed  by  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  care- 
less and  wasteful  in  this  respect,  giving  too  much 
in  some  places,  and  too  litUe  In  others.    The  con- 


Fig.  3. — MAinrER  OF  sPKEADrao. 

sequence  is  uneven  growth  over  the  field,  rusted 
grain  or  perhaps  laid  straw  ii(  some  places,  and  In 


Eaklt  Chickens. — Probably  nothing  that  can  be 
raised  on  the  farm  can 
be  made  more  profita- 
ble than  early  chickens. 
"Broilers,"  as  they  are 
called,  or  chickens  of  one 
pound  weight,  or  there- 
abouts, retail  in  the  city 
markets  all  along  the 
spring  and  early  summer 
at  75  cts.  each.  To  sell  a 
two  or  three  months  old 
chicken  for  the  price  of  a 
first  class  mature  fowl, 
cannot  fail  to  be  profita- 
ble. Those  who  are  aware 
of  this  fact  occupy  them- 
selves in  raising  early 
chickens.     But  as  winter  halter. 

is  unfavorable  for  the  rearing  of  these  tender  crea- 
tures, artificial  mothers  must  be  employed.  Natural 
methods  fail  at  this  sea- 
son. Eggs  can  be  hatch- 
ed, it  is  true,  but  artificial 
warmth  is  needed  for  the 
chicks.  An  artificial  moth- 
er must  be  employed. 
Recently  we  described  and 
illustrated  one  of  these 
contrivances.  Many  per- 
sons, experienced  in  poul- 
try matters,  are  using  in- 
cubators, and  many  in- 
quiries come  to  us  In  re- 
gard to  them.  We  are 
satisfied  that  any  careful 
person  can  easily  hatch 
and  rear  chickens  during  the  winter  season,  by  the 
use  of  an  incubator,  and  an  artificial  mother,  in  a 
room  heated  by  a  stove.  We  saw  young  chickens 
raised  in  a  warm  room  in  January  of  last  year, 
which  were  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  any.  The 
cost  of  raising  them  at  that  season  is  certainly 
greater  than  in  the  summer,  but  there  is  actually 
less  loss,  the  growth  is  more  rapid,  and  when  they 
are  ready  for  market,  their  value  is  several  times 
greater,  and  all  these  advantages  compensate  for 
the  greater  expense. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Fanners. 

BY  L.   n.   SNOOK,   TATE3   CO.,   N.   Y., 


Harttess  Hooks. — A  very  neat  and  cheap  harness 
hook  may  be  made  from  the  end  of  a  ])lo\v  handle, 
beveled  as  shown  at  A, 
figure  1.  When  working 
up  the  tops  of  oaks,  or 
other  trees,  natural  hooks 
can  be  procured  that  need 
only  a  little  trimming,  as 
shown  at  B,  figure  1 — 
these  hooks  may  be  nailed 
on  to  a  beam  or  girt.  At 
c,  fig.  2,  is  one  made  from 
a  piece  of  an  inch  board, 
1  foot  in  length,  4  inches 
wide,  and  shaped  as 
shown.  It  may  be  nailed 
on  to  a  block,  and  that  pj^ 
nailed  to  some  part  of  the  '' 
building,  or  fastened  directly  to  the  side  of  a  post. 
The  one  at  d  is  made  of  iron  ;  the  lower  hook  pro- 


HARNESS  HOOKS. 


jects  7  inches,  and  the  upper  one  1  foot,  with  the 
hook  or  holding  part  near  the  end— the  lower  one 
is  for  the  harness,  the 
upper  one  for  the  bridle 
and  collar,  which  are 
used  first  in  harnessing. 
Where  there  is  room, 
the  hooks  shown  in  fig- 
ure 3  may  be  used.  The 
heavy  hook  is  for  the 
harness,  the  small  one 
for  the  bridle,  and  the 
other  for  the  collar ;  the 
two  small  ones  may  be 
placed  lower  than  the 
large  one.  By  this  plan 
the  bridle  and  harness  ^'S-  2.— haekess  hooks. 
is  not  pulled  out  of  shape  by  one  hanging  over  the 
other,  and  one  can  use  the  harness  without  remov- 
ing the  collar  and  bridle. 

Fencing  Straw  Stacks.— Oat  and  barley  straw 
has  considerable  value  for 
stock  feeding,  and  farm- 
ers should  practice  great 
economy  in  preserving 
and  spending  it.  It  is  not 
often  possible  to  put  it  all 
under  cover,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  stack  it.  If 
there  is  not  a  properly 
arranged  stack  yard,  the 
stacks  may  be  protected 
by.building  fences  or  pens 
around  them.  These 
should    be    safe  as   well  „•     o 

.    .        . .    ,      .  Fig.  3. — HARNESS  hooks. 

as  substantial,  for  some- 

times  valuable  animals  have  been  injured  or 
killed,  by  running  against  the  ends  of  project- 
ing raUs.    In  Western  New  York,  the  log  pen  style 


Fig.  4. — A  SAFE   STACK  FENCE. 


of  fencing,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  is  extensively  used. 
The  logs  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length.     They 


Fig.  5.— LOO-PEN  FOB  STACK. 

rest  upon  blocks  of  wood  twenty  inches  in  dinme- 
ter,  and  the  same  in  lengtli,  set  upon  end.  The 
straw  stacked  in  this  pen  is  fed  out  to  sections  by 
cutting  down  with  a  hay  knife  as  needed.  The 
same  quantity  of  straw,  thus  used,  will  go  twice  as 
far  in  feeding,  as  if  cattle  were  allowed  to  pull  it 
out  and  trample  it  under  fout ;  besides  the  danger 
of  losing  an  animal  or  two  by  the  stacks  upsetting 
when  partly  nnderniined,  and  during  one  of  the 
heavy  blows  of  winter,  is  avoided.  For  a  portable 
fence,  or  in  a  section  where  rails  are  more  con- 
venient than  logs,  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  4,  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  pen  may  bo  square 
or  any  desired  number  of  rails  in  length,  or  in  cir- 
cumference, and  from  five  to  seven  rails  in  hlght. 
Stakes  are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  at  each 
comer,  and  wired  as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  rails 
are  sawed  off,  and  strips  of  board  are  nailed  over 
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the  ends,  so  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  animals 

injuring  themsel\  es  by  their  rough  and  sharp  points. 

Making  "Wooden  Eave-troughs. — Eave-troughs 

should  be  attached  to  all  buildings,  not  only  as 


Kg.  7. — BRACKET. 


Fig.  6.— makj>;g  ah  eates-tkocgh. 

a  preservative  of  boards,  timber,  etc.,  but  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Many  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  tin  eave-troughs,  may 
make  troughs  of  straight  saplings  of  pine,  chestr 
nut,  or  cedar,  and  can  in  a  few  days'  time,  during 
the  leisure  of  winter,  make  enough  eave-troughs  to 
supply  a  farm.  A  round 
straight  stick  from  15 
to  40  feet  in  length, 
from  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  but,  and 
3  to  5  at  the  top,  is 
readily  converted  into  a 
trough.  First,  strike  a 
chalk  line,  and  hew  a 
little  over  one-third  of 
the  stick  away  from  the 
straight  side  ;  then  place 
the  flattened  side  up  on 
the  trestles.  On  one  of 
these  I  nail,  at  each  side 
of  the  trough,  a  block 
the  same  hight  as  the 
trough,  and  over  the  top  place  a  strip,  nailing  it 
fast  to  each  block  and  the  top  of  the  trough.  Any 
one  skillful  with  the  adze,  can  dig  out  a  trough 
very  fast,  but  others  can  do  better  with  a  common 
ax.  The  finishing  is 
generally  done  with 
a  2-inch  chisel  or 
large  gouge.  The 
manner  of  attaching 
the  troughs  to  a 
building,  (shown  at 
figiu'e  7),  is  by  a 
board  bracket  made 
to  fit  the  outside  of 
the  trough ;  this  is 
nailed  to  a  cleat, 
which  in  turn  is  nail- 
ed to  the  side  of  the 
building.  A  piece  of 
pine  10  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  and  i  an  inch  thick. 
Is  nailed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  bracket  and  over 
the  trough,  to  hold  it  in  position.  When  finished 
It  should  be  seasoned  thoroughly  in  the  shade, 
and  be  painted  two  coats  both  Inside  and  out. 
Kitchen,  Pump,  and  other  Drains. — The  com- 
mon method  of  disposing  of  the  kitchen  slops, 
which  is  to  throw  them  upon  the  ground  about  the 
back  door,  is  a  very  unwholesome  practice,  and 
productive  of  much  disease.  It  is  but  a  few  hour's 
work  to  construct  a  drain  by  which  aU  the  waste 


PlilP  bt;ai>". 


Fig    9. — DKALN  FOR    KIIlJE_.    ._Lli3. 

may  be  carried  off.  A  wooden  box,  18  in.  square, 
and  about  2  ft.  deep,  is  set  into  the  ground  near 
the  kitchen  door,  and  filled  in  with  round  stones 
from  1  to  2  in.  in  diameter  ;  an  outlet  pipe,  2  or  3 
in.  in  diameter,  square  or  round,  and  of  either  wood 
or  metal,  is  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as 
shown  at  figure  9.  This  is  intended  only  for  water, 
vegetable  refuse  should  And  its  way  into  the  pig- 


trough.  A  drain  for  the  waste  of  a  pump  (fig.  8)  is 
made  thus  :  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  platform,  in 
front  of  the  pump,  is  placed  a  funnel-shaped  wood- 
en box,  about  6x10  in.  square  at  the  top,  and  4  in. 
square  at  the  bottom.  This  is  connected  with  a 
wooden  discharge  pipe.  The  waste  from  the  pump 
is  carried  oif  by  this  pipe,  and  the  ground  kept  dry. 


Ventilation  of  a  Closet  in  an  Ice-House. 

A  correspondent  in  Colorado  sends  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  meat-closet,  which  he  contemplates  mak- 
ing in  the  center  of  an  ice-house,  so  that  it  wiU  be 
surrounded  with  ice.  The  proposed  refrigerator  is 
shown  in  the  accompan3'lng  engraving.  The  trouble 
is  with  respect  to  ventilation.  This  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  provide  for,  as  a  current  of  air,  passing 
through  the  closet,  will  cause  a  considerable  waste 
of  ice,  and  will  moreover  introduce  much  moisture 
into  the  closet,  where  it  will  be  condensed.  The 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  air  in  the  closet 
as  dry  as  possible,  as  moisture  greatly  hastens  pn- 
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PLAN  OF    CLOSET   IN  ICE-HOUSE. 

trefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  dry  air  pre- 
serves them.  A  ventilating  pipe  may,  therefore,  be 
made  to  pass  out  from  the  top  of  the  closet,  but 
should  be  kept  tightly  closed,  excepting  when  its 
use  is  imperatively  required,  when  it  may  be  open- 
ed on  a  cool  night.  At  other  times  the  moisture  in 
the  closet  should  be  absorbed  by  the  use  of  char- 
coal or  fresh  lime,  huag  up  in  a  bag  of  some  open 
fabric.  The  charcoal  may  be  freshened  occasional- 
ly by  by  drying  it  and  baking  it  in  a  hot  oven. 


The  Marks  of  a  Good  Milk   Cow. 
_  ^ t 

To  know  how  to  select  a  good  cow  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  a  farmer,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  a  dairyman.  A  competent  judge  of  a  cow 
should  be  able  to  select  at  sight  the  best  milkers 
from  a  drove,  and  the  points  in  which  such  cows 
differ  from  others,  are  so  marked  and  conspicuous, 
that  it  should  be  very  easy  to  know  them.  The 
head  is  the  first  thing  that  attracts  notice.  In  a 
good  cow  this  should  be  fine  in  the  muzzle,  deep  in 
the  jaw,  broad  between  the  eyes  and  between  the 
jaws,  and  with  large  nostrils.  The  eyes  should  be 
large,  mild,  bright,  and  active,  but  not  nervous  and 
restless,  and  the  membranes  should  be  bright  red 
and  fuU  of  blood.  The  ears  should  be  deep  yeUow 
inside,  and  the  waxy  secretion  should  be  plentiful, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  horns  should  be 
fine  and  thin,  yellowish  in  color  at  the  points,  and 
very  clear  and  waxy  in  the  texture  of  the  surface. 
The  neck  should  be  slender  and  tapering,  with  a 
capacious  windpipe  ;  the  dewlap  should  not  be 
prominent  or  fleshy,  and  the  point  should  show  a 
yellow  color.  The  chest  should  be  broad  and 
roomy,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  play  of  the 
lungs,  but  not  deep.  The  chine  should  be  thin, 
and  the  back  level,  widening  out  across  the  hips, 
where  it  should  be  broad  and  flat.  The  body  should 
be  deep  in  the  belly,  gradually  tapering  from  the 
shoulders  backwards  ;  the  ribs  should  spring  out 
well  from  the  backbone,  and  there  should  be  ample 
space  between  the  last  ri.b  and  the  hip.  The  shoul- 
ders and  thighs  should  be  thin  and  narrow,  the 
legs  fine  lu  the  bone,  and  not  of  great  length ;  the 
hoofs  should  be  clean  and  clear,  with  a  waxy  sur- 
face. The  pelvis  should  be  broad,  and  the  tail 
should  be  set  pretty  high  above  it,  lying  well  down 
between  the  prominent  bones,  and  should  be  thin 


Fig.  1. 
guenon's  esctttcheon. 


and  long,  reaching  down  near  to  the  ground.  The 
udder  should  be  large,  loose,  and  squarely  formed, 
with  the  teats  placed  well  apart  from  each  other, 
should  come  well  forward  and  well  up  behind, 
where,  when  empty,  it  should  hang  in  loose  folds. 
The  milk-vein  should  be  large,  and  also  come 
well  forward ;  the  veins  of  the  udder  should  be 
abundant,  the  skin  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  cover- 
ed with  short,  soft,  fine  hair.  The  teats  should 
be  long,  and  of  such  a  size  that  they  can  be  hand- 
led in  mUking  Avith  ease,  the  milk  should  fiow 
readily,  and  with  gentle  pressure.  The  skin  of  the 
whole  body  should  be  loose  and  elastic,  of  a  yellow 
color,  and  covered  with  abundant  soft,  silky  hair. 
The  color  of  the  hair  may  be  ignored,  as  a  general 
rule,  although  we  have 
found  cows  that  have 
been  the  darkest  in 
color,  have  given  the 
richest  milk  ;  this,  how- 
ever, seeems  to  be  a 
point  that  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The 
escutcheon  is  a  point 
that  is  greatly  dwelt 
upon  by  many  experts 
in  dairy  matters,  and  as 
some  distinct  inquiries 
have  been  made  about 
it,  we  refer  to  this  at 
length  with  our  most 
recent  observations. 
The  "escutcheon"  is 
the  reversed  growth  of 
hair  that  is  found  upon 
nearly  all  cattle,  from  the  thighs  and  udder,npward8. 
The  peculiar  form  of  this  escutcheon,  or  "  milk  mir- 
ror," is  supposed  to  denote  the  value  of  the  cow  as 
a  milker,  both  as  to  the  quantity  yielded,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  yield.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Guenon,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  who  had 
observed  the  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  es- 
cutcheons of  a  great  number  of  milch  cows,  and 
the  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  milking  capacity 
of  the  animals,  and  he  attempted  to  reduce  these 
difierences  to  a  system.  His  discovery  was  tested 
many  times  in  France,  and  in  recognition  of  its 
value  the  French  government,  about  40  years  ago, 
conferred  a  pension  upon  him.  Since  then  a  good 
escutcheon  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic points  of  a  good  cow.  A  full  description 
of  M.  Guenon's  theory,  and  the  rules  for  judging 
cows  by  it,  which  he  built  up  after  many  years 
study  and  observation,  is  given  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  a  book  entitled  "  Guenon  on  Milch 
Cows,"  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
Mr.  Guenon  divides  the  escutcheons  into  eight 
classes,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  differ- 
ent form,  and  each  class  is  divided  into  eight  orders; 
these  orders  being 
graded  from  best  to 
worst,  as  the  peculiar 
class  of  escutcheon  de- 
creases in  size  or  de- 
generates in  character. 
The  first  order  of  the 
first  class  escutcheon  is 
given  in  figure  1,  as  it 
appears  in  the  book  re- 
ferred to.  This  is  taken 
to  be  the  mark  of  the 
best  milk  cows,  which 
yield  over  20  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  never 
go  dry  if  they  are  con- 
tinuously milked.  As 
the  quality  of  the  cow 
decreases,  the  size  of 
the  escutcheon  dimin- 
ishes. From  many  observations  of  premium  mUk 
cows,exhlbited  at  the  State  fairs  forsome  years  past, 
we  have  found  the  escutcheon  to  be  very  variable, 
and  in  few  cases  to  approach  the  classification  of  M. 
Guenon.  For  instance,  from  amongst  all  the  cows 
exhibited  at  several  State  fairs  in  1874,  as  large  milk- 
ers, we  could  only  select  one  whose  escutcheon  came 
nearto  the  standard  to  which  it  ought  to  belong. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  a  cow  exhibited  by  the 
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Boydeu  Farm,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  which  was  said  to 
have  milked  3,500  quarts  in  347  days.  The  es- 
cutcheon of  this  cow,  given  in  flgnre  3,  is  taken 
from  a  sketch  made  at  the  time  she  was  exhibited. 
At  figure  3,  is  given  the  escutcheon  of  Maggie 
Stewart,  a  prize  Ayrshire  cow,  Imported  from  Scot- 
land by  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  Northport,  N.  Y.,  whose 
portrait  was  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
January.  This  cow  milks  26  quarts  when  fresh, 
and,  if  permitted,  will  continue  to  milk  until  she 
calves.  We  have  found 
many  other  good  es- 
cutcheons upon  first  class 
cows,  but  many  more  first 
class  cows  having  es- 
cutcheons that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard. 
In  grades,  the  failures 
are  most  numerous,  and 
while  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Guenon's  theory  may  be 
conceded  to  some  extent, 
as  regards  cows  of  a  pure 
and  distinct  breed,  yet  as 
regards  cows  of  mixed 
blood  it  is  doubtful.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  perhaps 
be  safe  to  conclude  that  if 
the  escutcheon  is  possessed  by  a  cow  having  all  the 
other  marks  of  a  first  class  milker,  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  additional  testimony  as  to  her  capacity,  but  the 
escutcheon  alone,  in  the  absence  of  other  marks, 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Nor  is  a  cow,  that  pos- 
sesses all  the  other  marks  of  good  character,  to  be 
rejected  solely  because  the  escutcheon  is  not  of  the 
first  class  or  order.  Those  who  would  study  this 
subject,  which  cannot  be  presented  in  full  or  in 
convenient  form  in  a  journal,  are  referred  to  M. 
Guenon's  book,  with  the  title  above  given. 


foot  wide,  with  strips  tacked  on  the  edges,  projects 
ing  two  inches  above  the  upper  side  of  the  board. 


Fig.  3. 
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Plan  for  a  Poultry-Hoiise. 
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The  plan  here  given,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  M.  N.  Reed,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  arranged  for  keeping 
two  difEerent  breeds  of  fowls.  The  elevation  is 
shown  at  figure  1,  and  the  ground  plan  at  figure  2. 
It  is  8  X  20  feet  on  the  ground,  10  feet  high  in  front, 
and  7  feet  in  the  rear ;  it  is  divided  into  two  roost- 
ing and  laying  rooms  each  8  ft.  square,  and  a  room 
for  sitting  hens  and  collecting  eggs,  4  ft.  by  S. 
These  apartments  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  slatted  partitions,  and  communicate  by  means 
of  a  door  placed  in  each  partition,  just  over  the 
boxes,  the  top-board  of  the  nests  being  used  as  a 
step  to  the  door.  The  open  work  partitions  al- 
low the  free  passage  of  air  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  window  in  each  roosting-room,  of  six  8 
X  10  panes  of  glass  ;  a  small  sliding  door  opens 
from  each  room  into  the  yards.  From  the  sitting 
room  there  is  a  door  two  feet  wide,  opening  to  the 
middle  yard,  where  the  young  broods  are  confined. 
This  yard  should  be  made  close,  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  getting  out ;  it  should  also  have  laths 
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Fig.  3. — FLAK  OF  POUTLTRT-HOrSE  AND  YARDS. 

to  catch  the  droppings,  thus  securing  a  clean  place 
to  feed  the  fowls  in  winter,  and  for  them  to  scratch 
in.     The  nests  consist  of  two  boxes,  each  8  feet 


Fig.  3. — ARRASGEIIENT  OF  NESTS. 

long,  14  Inches  wide,  and  18  Inches  deep,  and  di- 
vided into  8  nests.  These  are  placed  along  each 
partition  inside  of  the  sitting-room.  Figure  3  shows 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  nests  ;  a  board  nine 
inches  wide  is  placed  along  each  side  of  the  box, 
leaving  an  opening  9  x  11  inches  on  each  side  of 
every  nest,  one  opening  into  the  laying-room,  the 
other  into  the  sitting-room,  one  of  these  is  always 
closed  by  means  of  a  sUding  door.  When  the  hens 
are  all  laying,  the  nests  are  kept  open  towards  the 
laying-room,  but  when  a  hen  broods,  the  door  of 
the  nest  she  occupies  is  changed  to  the  other  side, 
thus  separating  her  from  the  others  without  dis- 
turbing her.  Eggs  are  collected  from  the  sitting- 
room  by  raising  the  door  of  each  nest.  This  man- 
ner of  constructing  the  nests  is  an  excellent  one, 
although  not  new. 
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Fig.  1.— VIEW  OF  POUl.TRY-nOCSE. 


over  the  top,  to  prevent  eats  from  getting  in.  Two 
roosts  run  the  length  of  cacli  roosting-room,  and 
two  otliers  should  be  placed  low  down  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, out  of  the  way  of  the  doors,  these  latter 
roosts  which  are  not  shown  in  the  plan,  arc  for  the 
youn;j;  chickens  to  roost  on  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  put  with  the  other  flocks.  About 
six  inches  belonr  each  roost  is  placed  a  board  one 


A  Usefol  Forage  Plant— Durra— Sorghum. 

The  plant  we  are  about  to  describe  is  far 
from  being  new  to  this  country,  but  it  is  quite 
as  important  to  point  out  a  new  use  for  an  oW 
plant,  as  it  is  to  introduce  an  entire  novelty, 
and  we  hope  at  the  same  time  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  confusion  of 
names  by  which  it  has 
become  surrounded, 
in  part  the  result  of 
accident,  and  in  part 
by  persons  who  would 
sell  an  old  plant  under 
a  new  name.  As 
tlic  most  appropriate 
nniong  the  several 
i:ommon  names  of  the 
plant,  we  select  Dur- 
rix,  for  reasons  to 
be  given  present- 
ly. Botanically  it  is  Sorghnm  vulgare,  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Africa,  but  it  has  been  in 
cultivation,  especially  in  Eastern  countries,  ao 
long,  that  its  origin  is  not  certainly  known. 
Sorg/tum  vulqare  is  a  remarkably  variable  spe- 
cies, nearly  as  much  so  as  Indian  Corn — indeed 
in  some  respects  more  variable.    For  though 


the  Maize  diifers  wonderfully  in  size  and  color, 
its  uses  are  the  same,  while  Sorghum,  having 
been  long  cultivated   for  quite   different  pur- 
poses, presents  distinct  races,  that   are  grown 
for  distinct  uses.    Thus  in  Africa,  and  parts  of 
India,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which  is 
largely  consumed  as  food,  and  some  tribes  or 
communities  depend  largely  upon  it  for  suste- 
nance.    It  has  also  been  cultivated  for  food  in 
southern  Europe,  and  other  warm  countries,  as 
"  Indian  Millett,"  and  under  other  names,  and 
a  number  of   grain-beaiing  varieties,  differing 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  and  color  of 
the  seed  have  been  the  result.     In  China,  and 
Cochin  China,  where  rice  forms  the  chief  fari- 
naceous food.  Sorghum  was  little  needed  for  its 
grain,  but  attention  being  directed  to  the  sweet 
juice  of  its  stalk,  it  was  cultivated  to  develope 
its  saccharine  qualities  only,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  grain,  hence  several  sugar  yielding  varieties 
were  in  time  established,  the  number  of  these 
increased  still  more  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  in  Africa  also  several  of  these  sweet  stalk- 
ed varieties  are  known.    A  number  of  these 
sugar,  or  rather  syrup-jdeldiug  Sorghums,  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  are  still 
more  or  less  cultivated  as  Sorghum  or  Sorgho. 
Still  another  race,  or  set  of  varieties,  valued  for 
neither  their  grain,  nor  their  sweet  juice,  but 
solely  for  the  long,  fine,  elastic  branches  to  the 
flower  cluster,  are  known  as  Broom-corn.    In 
the  grain  bearing  Sorghums,  the  branches  of 
the  panicle  or  flower-cluster  are  but  little  over 
an  inch  long,  and  these  are  stout  and  thick,  to 
bear  the  weight  of   seeds,  while  in  the  finest 
broom-corn,  these  reach  a  length  of  20  inches 
or  more,  and  very  slender.     'WTiere  the  selec- 
tion and  cultivation  with  a  view  to  develop  this 
peculiarity  first  commenced,  is  not  well  known, 
but  this  country  has  done  much  to  improve  it, 
and  the  Broom-com  of  the  present  daj'  is  great- 
ly superior  to  that  of  50  years  ago,  a  marked 
change    having  been  wrought  in    the    plant 
within  the  observation  of  many  now  living. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  Indian  Jlillctt,  the  Sugar  Sor- 
ghum, and  Broom-corn,  arc  all  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  plant ;  botanists  have  endeavored 
to  separate  them,  and  to  make  three  or  four 
species ;  there  is  much  confusion  in  regard  to 
them  in  the  older  botanical  works,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  no  good  distinctions  by  which 
to  separate  into  several  species  what  arc  really 
but  one.     It  is  true  that  the  three  races  are  un- 
like, perhaps  more  in  uses  than  in  appenrance, 
but  not  so  much  unlike  as   the  kale,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  kobl-rabi,  which  people  gener- 
ally accept  as  being  merely  forms  of  the  same 
plant.     Leaving   the  Sorgho  and   Broom-corn 
varieties  out  of  the  question,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  grain  producing  form,  which  be- 
sides  "Indian  Millett,"   has  also  been  called 
"  Great  IMillett,"  "  Guinea-corn,"   "  Negro  Gui- 
nea-corn," and    '•  Chocolate-corn,"  for  English 
names;    it  has   also   a  set  of   African  names : 
"Durra,"  "  Doora."   "  Doura,"  "Dora,"  "Da- 
na," "  Jowaru,"  aiul  "  Jomlla."     As  the   plant 
is  iikely  to  attract  .some  attention,  we  prefer— 
among" all  these  names— to  call  it  Durra.  There 
are   already   two    well   known  millets,  which 
make   confusion  enough  with  the  name,  with- 
out adding  a  third.    "  Guinea  corn  "  has  already 
been  confounded  with   "  Guinea  grass,"  a  re- 
lated, but   entirely   different   grass.   "Durra," 
cither  by  itself,  or  "  Durra-corn,"  is  a  name  al- 
ready known  for  the  plant  in  some  localities, 
and  one  to  which  we  see  no  objection.    We  pre- 
fer simply  Durra  to  Durra-corn,  as  we  can  see 
no  need  of  two  names  when  one  will  answer. 
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Durra,  like  Broom-corn,  varies  in  bight  with 
the  richness  of  the  land ;  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances growing  from  10  to  15  feet  high. 
It  is  more  thickly  furnished  with  foliage  thau 
the  Broom-corn  varieties,  and  the  leaves  are  so 
like  Indian  corn  that  it  is  diflScult  to  tell  them 
apart.  The  flowers,  and 
seed,  are  bomo  in  a  single 
panicle,  or  cluster,  at  the 
top  of  the  plant ;  this  dif- 
fers somewhat  in  shape, 
in  some  being  cylindrical, 
in  others  pyramidal ;  it 
is  sometimes  exceedingly 
close  and  compact,  and  in 
others  more  open  and 
loose,  usually  about  6 
inches  long  and  3i  inches 
through  the  largest  part. 
In  one  variety,  known  in 
Europe,  the  head  in  ripen- 
ing bends  directly  down- 
wards. The  engraving 
shows  the  general  habit 
of  the  usual  form  of  the 
plant.  As  the  structure 
of  the  flower  cannot  be 
well  described  without  de- 
tailed analyses,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  it  is 
like  that  of  Broom-corn. 
The  grain  is  small  and 
roundish,  and  it  is  of  a 
dead  white,  reminding  one 
of  pearl-barley  ;  in  some 
varieties  it  is  yellowish  or 
even  brownish.  The  grain, 
while  it  is  much  used  as 
food  in  some  countries,  is 
regarded  as  less  nutritious 
than  most  grains,  from 
the  lack  of  albuminoids. 
For  the  past  two  years 
there  have  been  discus- 
sions in  the  Southern 
journals,  concerning  the 
value  of  Guinea-corn  and 
Guinea-grass  as  forage,  the 
correspondents  evidently 
talking  about  different 
plants ;  the  writers  often 
not  knowing  that  they 
were  describing  different 
things,  often  found  them- 
selves in  much  confusion, 
but  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  term  Guinea  was  pre- 
fixed to  one,  if  not  two, 
valuable  forage  plants,  and 
that  there  was  a  Guinea- 
grass  or  Corn  different 
from  the  plant  we  had 
collected  in  Georgia  as 
Guinea-grass,  we  took 
measures  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  Quite 
unexpectedly,  Mr.  David  Reid,  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  but  at  present  in  Washington,  sent  us 
specimens  of  both  plants,  though  he  made  no 
confusion  of  names,  one  being  marked  "Guinea- 
grass  "  and  the  other  "  Durra "  ;  the  latter  is 
the  "  Guinea-corn  "  in  question.  As  the  Dur- 
ra, Sorghum  -vulgare,  is  now  attracting  attention 
as  a  forage  plant  in  the  Southern  States,  we  re- 
quested Mr.  Reid  to  give  us  his  method  of  cul- 
tivation. He  sent  us  a  very  full  account,  and 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  success  with  it ; 
but  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
speaks  of  it  only  from  his  experience  in  Flori- 
da, and  does  not  ^sh  that  accepted  as  an  indi- 


cation of  its  value  in  northern  localities.  How 
far  North  it  may  be  found  profitable,  or  if  it 
may  successfully  compete  with  Indian  Com  as 
a  forage  crop,  can  only  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment. "We  abridge  ilr.  R.'s  notes:  For  the 
best  results,  Durra  needs  a  warm  and  rich  soU ; 
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the  land  should  be  weU  prepared,  and  liberally 
manured ;  it  is  then  laid  off  in  beds,  to  allow  of 
surface  drainage,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills, 
which  are  from  3  to  3  or  Si  feet  apart ;  the 
poorer  the  land,  the  more  room  must  be  given ; 
on  rich  soil,  the  drills  are  as  close  as  can  be 
worked  with  a  cultivator ;  the  seeds  are  drop- 
ped at  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Like 
Sorgho  and  Broom-corn,  the  seed  is  slow  in 
germinirting,  unless  the  soil  is  warm,  and  the 
young  plant  so  small,  that  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  spear  of  grass.  When  young,  it  needs 
careful  working ;  any  method  found  useful  for 
Broom-corn  will  answer  for  this,  but  while  the 
plants  we  young,  they  must  be  kept  free  from 


weeds,  by  the  use  of  hand-hoes  and  weeding; 
after  the  first  clearing,  the  crop  receives  the 
same  treatment  as  Indian  Corn,  and  as  with 
that,  the  weeds  must  never  get  the  ascendency. 
When  the  plants  are  6  to  10  inches  high,  and 
have  begun  to  throw  up  suckers,  of  which  each 
plant  forms  a  bunch  of 
four  to  six,  they  are  thin- 
ned to  8  to  10  mches  be- 
tween the  bunches.  At 
this  time,  any  vacant 
spaces  from  failure  of  seed 
to  germinate,  may  be  filled 
by  transplanting  from 
spots  needing  thinning. 
Mr.  R.  states  that  it  pays 
to  utilize  all  the  thinnings, 
by  setting  them  in  pre- 
pared rows,  thus  trans- 
planting a  part  of  the 
crop,  doing  it  carefully  on 
a  warm  wet  day.  A  por- 
tion of  the  crop,  or  a  spe- 
cial patch,  is  reserved  for 
seed,  and  is  not  to  be  cut 
for  fodder.  When  the 
seed  -  bearing  plants  are 
about  5  ft.  high,  the 
clumps  are  thinned,  cut- 
ting out  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  best  stalks,  and 
using  the  thinnings  as 
forage;  as  other  shoots 
appear,  they  are  also  cut 
out.  When  the  grain  is  in 
the  mnk,the  lower  leaves, 
to  o  or  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  are  removed,  to 
admit  the  sun  to  the  roots 
to  assist  in  maturing  the 
seed.  When  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  the  heads  are  cut,  and 
put  ujider  shelter  to  cure 
thoroughly ;  if  not  well 
cured,  they  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  insects.  For 
forage,  the  cutting  begins 
when  the  plants  are  8  to  5 
feet  high,  and  continues 
every  25  or  30  days,  until 
frost ;  the  plant  throws 
up  additional  shoots  after 
each  cutting,  if  properly 
cared  for ;  the  stalks  are 
cut  within  two  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  the  crop 
must  then  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  until  the  new 
growth  gains  the  ascen- 
dency over  them.  In  Flor- 
ida Mr.  R.  planted  about 
March  18th,  and  com- 
menced cutting  in  about  60 
days;  up  to  Sept.  1st  he 
had  made  five  full  cuttings,  the  united  lengths  of 
which  he  estimates  at  full  20  feet ;  he  mentions 
no  cutting  beyond  Sept.  1st,  as  he  was  then 
obliged  to  come  North  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  his  patch  was  turned  into  a  pasture,  ilr. 
Reid  is  confident  that,  for  the  Southern  States, 
on  rich  land,  the  Durra  will  exceed  in  value  all 
other  forage  plants.  A  consideration  of  the 
value  of  Durra  as  a  grain  crop  must  be  post- 
poned untU  another  time.  If  used  for  this,  or 
any  other  purpose,  it  should  be  under  its  proper 
name.  Not  long  ago  the  Durra  was  offered  as 
"  Ivory  Wheat,"  To  judge  from  the  description 
and  engraving,  a  variety  of  it  is  this  year  offer- 
ed under  the  atgwd  name  of  "  Pampas  Rice," 
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The  Umbrella  Pine  of  Japar 
{Sdadopitys  terticiUata.) 


Though  the  Umhrella  Pine  -was  described 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  Thunberg,  who  regard- 


half  as  thick,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of 
very  thick,  broad  scales,  between  which  are 
equally  broad  bracts,  each  scale  bearing  six  to 
nine  seeds.  JTone  of  the  conifers  from  Japan 
have  been  watched  by  cultivators  with  more 
interest  than  this.    At  first  it  was  quite  too  rare 


tinct  and  striking  appearance,  and  now  that  Its 
h:;rdines3  seems  to  be  established,  it  will  no 
doubt  b3  generally  grown." 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  tree  we  can 
heartily  second  3Ir.  Hovey's  commendation. 
Wit'-  most  conifers,  their  power  of  endurance 
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ed  it  as  a  species  of  Tew,  it  was  not  known  in 

European  gardens  until  1860,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Fortune.  It  was  first  correctly 
described  and  figured  by  Siebokl  and  Zuccarini 
in  their  Flora  of  Japan,  (1834),  who  recognized 
it  as  a  new  genus,  to  which  thev  gave  the  name 
Scindopitys,  from  the  Greek  words  for  umbrella 
and  pine-tree;  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves  and  branches,  they  call- 
ed the  species  rerticiUain.  Siebold,  who  saw  the 
plant  only  in  cultivation  in  the  gardens  and  in 
the  grounds  around  the  temples,  described  it 
as  growing  only  12  to  1.5  ft.  in  higut,  but  ac- 
cording to  later  travelers  it  reaches  from  80  to 
150  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  forest 
trees.  The  branches  are  alternate  or  whorled ; 
the  leaves  are  flat,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  four  inches  long,  are  arranged 
in  whoris  of  30  or  40,  at  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
es, each  whorl  spreading  and  assuming  an 
umbrella-like  form.  The  leaves  last  three  or 
four  years,  and  the  young  branches  show  a 
succession  of  several  such  whorls  srp;iralcd  by 
spaces  equal  to  the  annual  growth  of  tlic  stein. 
The  nialo  and  female  flowers  are  proliably 
upon  different  branches  of  the  same  tree,  the 
latter  ripening  into  a  cone  the  year  after  flower- 
iBg ;  the  cones  are  about  three  inches  long  and 


and  costly  a  plant  to  allow  its  hardiness  to  be 
generally  tested ;  we  have  known  for  several 
years  of  a  specimen  near  Philadelphia,  which 
has  stood  the  winters  there,  but  as  that  locality 
seems  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  many  things, 
this  single  case  could  not  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  behavior  farther  north.  AVe  were 
especially  pleased  to  receive  from  Jlr.  Charles 
H.  Hovey,  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport, 
JIass.,  a  photograph  of  the  tree  from  which 
oar  engraving  is  made,  and  the  following  notes 
which  seem  to  put  tUe  question  of  its  hardiness 
beyond  a  doubt.     Mr.  Hovey  writes : 

"  This  new  conifer  cannot  be  too  highly  re- 
commended, should  it  continue  to  withstand 
the  climate  as  successfully  as  it  has  done  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  for  the  last  four  very  severe 
winters.  We  have  a  specimen  which  has  stood 
out  during  that  time,  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection, and  it  h.as  not  received  the  least  injury 
to  .".ny  part  of  its  branches.  3Ir.  Wra.  Gray, 
Jr. ,  li.as  also  a  specimen  which  has  been  out 
aliout  the  same  time,  which  has  also  lioen  with- 
out protection  and  without  injury.  Our  plant 
is  now  about  five  feet  high,  and  from  its  pecu- 
liar habit  is  noticeable  among  all  the  other 
conifers.  It  may  well  be  a  favorite  with  us.  as 
it  is  wltU  the  Japanese,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
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increases  with  age,  and  many  that  are  hardy 
when  well  established,  require  protection  when 
first  planted ;  that  this  endures  the  winter 
when  quite  small,  gives  excellent  promise  for 
its  future.  Those  who  have  a  place  for  a  single 
choice,  striking  evergreen,  or  for  only  a  few 
vaticties,  should  consider  the  Sciadopitys  in 
making  a  selection.  According  to  Siebold,  the 
Japanese  have  several  varieties,  and  the  French 
catalogues  mention  one  with  the  foliage  mark- 
ed with  yellow  blotches,  but  we  can  not  con- 
ceive this  to  be  any  improvement  upon  the  rich 
green  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  it  is  too  digni- 
fied a  tree  to  indulge  in  any  such  vagaries. 


The  Mentzelias  as  (Jarden  Plants. 

—  -• — 

The  genus  Mcntidia.  named  in  honor  of 
Mentzcl,  an  early  German  botanist,  is  peculiar- 
ly a  North  American  one;  it  contains  about  30 
species,  all  but  two  of  which  belong  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Among  these,  a  number  are 
of  merely  botanical  interest,  while  several  are 
remarkably  showy  plants.  Nuttall,  regarding 
some  of  them  as  sufficiently  distinct,  placed 
them  in  a  separate  genus,  which  he  called  Bar- 
tania,  in  honor  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  Phjla- 
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delphia,  one  of  the  early  American  botanists. 
When  these  plants  were  carefully  studied  by 
Torrey  and  Gray,  they  found  no  good  distinc- 
tions to  separate  Nuttall's  Bartonia  from  the 
earlier  MenizelM  of  Linnaeus,  and  besides  Bar- 
ton's name  had  already  been  previously  applied 
to  another,  and  quite  different  plant,  and  it 
had  to  be  dropped.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
as  we  should  much  prefer  to  have  the  name  of 
Barton  borne  by  some  of  the  finest  of  our  na- 
tive plants,  than  as  now,  by  some  of  the  most 
humble,  but  such  matters  are  not  governed  by 
preferences,  but  by  rule.  The  name  Barionia 
is  still  contiuued  in  the  seed  catalogues,  for 
plants  which  are  properly  Mentzelias.  As 
many  persons,  even  some  who  have  passed  their 
lives  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  name  once  given  to  a  plant  should 
not  be  retained  by  it  ever  after,  we  give  the 
above  bit  of  nomenclature  to  show  that  these 
changes  are  not  matters  of  fancy,  and  are  never 
made — at  least  never  by  botanists  of  emiuence 
— without  sufficient  reason.  In  this  case  there 
are  two  reasons,  either  of  which  would  suffice : 
firstly,  the  plants  which  Nuttall  called  Bartonia 
are  not  distinct  from  Mentselia,  and  secondly, 
Muhlenberg  had  given  Barton's  name  to  a  little 
Gentian-plant,  about  a  dozen  years  before 
Nuttall  applied  it  to  the  plants  in  question. 
The  Mentzelias  belong  to  the  Loasa  Family, 
which  need  not  be  described,  except  to  say, 
that  they  are  herbs,  often  with  stinging  bristles, 
and  related  to  both  the  Evening  Primrose 
Family  and  to  the  Cactus  Family,  in  some  re- 
spects. The  genus  Mentzelia,  includes  annuals, 
biennials,  and  possibly  some  are  perennials, 
with  alternate,  mostly  lobed  leaves,  which,  as 
well  as  the  stem,  are  clothed  with  rough  bris- 
tles. These  bristles,  by  the  way,  are  in  some 
species  most  interesting  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, as  they  present  a  great  variety  of  elegant 
and  curiously  formed  hooks  and  barbs.  The 
yellow  or  white  flowers  have  from  five  to  ten 
petals,  and  many  stamens,  all  upon  an  ovary 
which  ripens  into  a  few-  or  manj'-seeded  pod. 
Mentzelia  Lindleyi,  which  is  "  Bartonia  aurea  " 
of  the  catalogues,  is  an  annual  from  California, 
one  to  two  feet  high,  with  bright  yellow  five- 
petalled  flowers,  opening  in  sunshine,  and  is  a 
pleasing  plant.  The  finest  species  of  all  is 
Mentzelia  ornata,  a  biennial,  if  not  perennial. 
It  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  branches  freely, 
and  bears  large  creamy-white  flowers  which 
open  at  sunset,  or  earlier  on  a  cloudy  day.  The 
engraving,  being  much  reduced  in  size,  wliile 
it  gives  the  shape,  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
exceedingly  showy  character  of  the  flower. 
There  are  ten  petals,  at  least  two  inches  in 
length,  rather  firm  and  papery  in  texture,  and 
within  these  there  is  a  crowd  of  200  or  300 
stamens,  remarkably  long,  erect,  and  stiff,  giv- 
ing the  flowers  somewhat  an  artificial  look,  and 
from  the  number  of  stamens  they  resemble 
some  cactus  flowers.  They  are  very  strongly, 
and  pleasantly  fragrant.  This  species  is  called 
ornata,  meaning  furnished,  ou  account  of  the 
leafy  bracts  beneath  the  flower.  A  related  and 
similar  species,  with  flowers  about  half  the 
size,  is  without  the  bracts  below  the  flower, 
and  is  called  M.  nuda,  or  naked  Mentzelia,  and 
though  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  seems  to  be 
better  known  in  cultivation.  Both  species  are 
found  in  Nebraska  and  southward.  Though 
biennials,  they  will,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early 
under  glass,  bloom  the  same  year,  but  their 
flowering  wiU  be  much  later  than  if  sown  in 
August  or  September,  to  bloom  the  next  3-ear. 
It  would  be  safer  to  winter  the  plants  in  pots 
in  a  frame,  but  if  left  in  the  open  grotmd  they 


should  have  a  dry  spot,  as  there  is  danger  that 
their  fleshy  roots  may  decay  if  too  wet.  The 
plant  branches  freely,  and  should  not  stand 
closer  than  three  feet.  The  English  horticul- 
tural journals  notice  the  failure  of  M.  ornata  to 
flower  with  them,  then-  climate  being  too  cool 
for  it — a  marked  contrast  with  our  own  success 
last  summer,  when  a  row,  50  ft.  long,  was  to- 
wards sunset  sheeted  with  bloom,  and  present- 
ed a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Garden "  quotes  a  Dr.  Bell 
as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  plant  is 
"  called  by  the  ranchmen  the  Prairie  Lily,"  a 
name  that  we  have  not  before  heard  for  it,  and 
which  is  such  a  thorough  misnomer  that  it 
should  be  suppressed.  The  same  author  states 
that  the  odor  is  oppressive  and  causes  violent 
headache,  a  peculiarity  we  have  not  noticed, 
and  probably  like  many  other  odors  it  un- 
pleasantly   afiects    only    certain     individuals. 

How  Flowers  are   Fertilized. 
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AKTICLE  S.— THE  BUST  BEE. 

The  season  of  flowers  had  passed  and  winter  was 
upon  us  before  we  could  reach  the  most  curious 
and  special  of  all  the  arrangements  by  which  in- 
sects are  made  to  fertilize  blossoms,  namely,  that 
in  which  they  carry  all  the  pollen  of  a  flower  in  a 
mass  from  one  plant  to  another.  This  is  just  what 
is  done  in  two  large  families  of  plants,  ^^z.  :  the 
orchis  and  the  milk-weed  families.  Thev  are  wide- 
ly different  from  each  other  in  other  respects,  but 
they  agree  in  this.  Perhaps,  when  the  season 
comes  round,  we  may  take  some  of  these  cases  in 
hand.  But  for  tlie  present  we  have  had  cases 
enough,  and  in  sufiicient  variety,  to  raise  several  se- 
rious questions.  First  of  aU,  what  is  the  good  of 
cross-fertilization  ?  To  impart  new  vigor,  is  the 
answer  that  we  have  all  along  given.  But  where 
is  the  proof  that  crossing  does  invigorate  ?  More- 
over the  cases  in  which  flowers  must  needs  be  cross- 
fertihzed,  shade  off  into  those  in  which  they  mere- 
ly may  cross  now  and  then,  and  are  matched  by 
another  kind  of  case,  in  which  they  must  self -ferti- 
lize. If,  on  the  one  hand,  many  blossoms  sxi  as 
plainly  adapted  for  cross-fertilization  "  as  the  teeth 
and  talons  of  a  carnivorous  animal  are  adapted  for 
catching  prey,"  we  must  admit  that  there  are  others 
in  which  self-fertilization  is  just  as  clearly  aimed 
at.  How  are  these  cross  purposes  in  Nature  to  be 
reconciled  ?  Then,  how  and  why  does  crossing 
give  new  vigor  ?  In  most  plants — at  least  in  large 
herbs  and  in  trees  and  shrubs,  with  their  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  flowers — the  most  likely  crossing 
is  that  of  blossoms  on  the  same  tree,  or  the  same 
branch  or  cluster.  Is  such  near  crossing  as  ser- 
viceable as  that  between  the  flowers  of  separate 
plants  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  Tinally,  consider- 
ing the  multitude  of  flowers  which  most  plants 
bear,  and  the  short  time  each  is  in  blossom,  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  most  or  many  of  those  which  are 
said  to  need  help  will  actually  be  visited  by  insects  ? 

Now  most  of  these  questions  have  been  talicn  up 
and  answered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  a  book  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  ''The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Seit- 
Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom."  Our 
readers  will  be  Interested  to  know  what  Mr.  Darwin 
has  to  say  upon  these  questions. 

We  take  the  last  question  first ;  and  cull  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Xlth  chapter  of  this  new  book, 
which  treats  of  "  the  habits  of  insects  in  relation 
to  the  fertilization  nf  flowers." 

In  this  kind  of  work,  and  in  other  respects,  bees 
are  the  most  knowing  and  the  most  useful  of  in- 
sects. "All  kinds  of  bees,  and  certain  other  in- 
sects, usually  visit  the  ilowers  of  the  same  species 
as  long  as  they  can,  before  going  to  another  spe- 
cies." It  appears  that  Aristotle  observed  this  with 
respect  to  the  hive-bee  more  than  2,000  years  ago  ! 
It  does  not  bold  true  without  exception,  but  is  gen- 
erally true.  This  is  very  good  for  the  flowers,  as  it 
greatly  favors  the  cross-fertilization  of  distinct  in- 


dividuals of  the  same  species,  and  avoids  waste  of 
pollen.  But  why  do  the  bees  do  it  ?  To  save  time. 
They  have  just  learned  how  to  stand  in  the  best  po- 
sition on  the  flower,  and  how  far  and  in  what  di- 
rection to  insert  their  proboscis  ;  and  so  they  will 
work  much  quicker  than  if  they  were  to  take  dif- 
ferent flowers  promiscuously,  each  kind  requiring 
different  management.  This  explanation  was  hit 
upon  independently  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  H.  Muller. 
"Humble  and  hive-bees  are  good  botanists;  for 
they  know  that  varieties  may  differ  widely  in  the 
color  of  their  flowers,  and  yet  belong  to  the  same 
species."  They  have  been  repeatedly  seen  to  go 
straight  from  a  red  Fraxinella  plant  to  a  white  one, 
from  a  dark  purple  Pansy  to  a  bright  yellow  one, 
etc.  This  is  the  more  curious,  because  Lubbock 
has  shown  that  bees  distinguish  and  are  very  much 
guided  by  colors  ;  and  when  Mr.  Darwin  cut  away 
the  blue  petals  of  Ldbdia  JSi-inus,  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  corolla  of  a  Calceolaria,  the  bees  ceased  to  visit 
them.  That  color  is  not  the  only  guide  is  also 
shown  by  bees  flying  straight  from  one  clump  of  a 
yeUow  Evening  Primrose  to  every  other  clump  of 
the  same  plant  in  the  garden,  not  turning  aside  to 
Eschscholtzia — flowers  which  they  passed  close  by. 
But  how  did  the  bees  discover  that  red  and  white 
Fraxinellas  belong  to  the  same  species  ?  They 
probably  have  a  keen  sense  of  odors,  and  Fraxi- 
nellas are  strong-scented;  but  that  will  not  ex- 
plain the  remarkable  fact,  vouched  for  by  H. 
Miiller,  that  bees  collecting  pollen  from  primroses, 
"  invariably  passed  by  the  flowers  of  the  long- 
styled  form,  in  which  the  anthers  are  seated  low 
down  in  the  tubular  corolla.  Yet  the  difference 
in  aspect  between  the  long-styled  and  the  short- ' 
styled  forms  is  extremely  slight." 

The  industry  of  bees  is  proverbial.  But  some  of 
the  facts,  which  5Ir.  Darwin  has  himself  observed, 
give  us  a  still  higher  idea  of  it.  They  appreciate 
the  value  of  time.  TVhen  flowers,  such  as  Colum- 
bines, have  several  nectaries,  it  they  tind  one  ex- 
hausted by  other  bees,  "  they  do  not  try  the  others, 
but,  as  I  have  often  observed,  pass  on  to  another 
flower."  "Humble-bees  fly  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour. "  Does  any  one  know  the  rate  at  which 
hive-bees  fly?  As  to  the  number  of  flowers  visited 
in  a  given  time,  Jlr.  Darwin  observed  that  in  exact- 
ly one  minute,  a  humble-bee  visited  24  flowers  of 
Linaria  djmbalaria;  another,  22  flowers  of  Snow- 
berry;  a  third,  17  flowers  of  Larkspur  on  two 
plants.  Watching  a  single  flower  of  Evening  Prim- 
rose, he  saw  it  visited  eight  times  in  15  minutes  by 
several  humble-bees,  and,  in  following  the  last  of 
these  bees,  he  found  that  in  a  few  additional  min- 
utes it  visited  every  plant  of  the  species  in  a  large 
flower-garden.  In  one  minute,  six  bell-flowers  were 
entered  by  a  poUen-collecting  hive-bee,  althongh 
gathering  pollen  is  much  slower  work  than  sucking 
nectar.  Within  ten  minutes  seven  flower-stalks  of 
a  FraxineUa  were  visited  by  13  humble-bees,  each 
of  which  entered  many  flowers.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  same  plant  was  watched  for  ten  minutes, 
and  11  humble-bees  visited  the  flowers.  Mr.  Dar- 
win computed  that  each  flower  of  this  FraxineUa 
must  have  been  visited  at  least  thirty  times  a  day, 
and  the  same  flower  keeps  open  during  several 
days.  From  these  examples  we  learn  what  efficient 
fertilizers  bees  must  be. 

A  few  words  about  the  habit  which  some  bees 
have  of  taking  their  wages  whUe  shirking  their  work. 
In  all  honey-bearing  blossoms  there  is  a  proper 
mode  of  access,  which  most  insects  avail  them- 
selves of  according  to  their  ability  and  opportunity. 
But  bees  are  very  apt  to  enter  in  some  other  way, 
especially  by  perforating  the  tube  or  base  of  the 
corolla.  Almost  every  one  has  observed  this  in  bean 
blossoms,  and  here  the  structure  of  the  flower  is 
such  that  the  larceny  may  save  time  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  red  clover,  in  which  occasionally 
most  of  the  blossoms  examined  are  found  to  have 
been  perforated  and  rifled.  But  it  is  also  done  in 
simpler  flowers,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  r-ec- 
tar  might  be  honestly  come  by  with  quite  as  little 
trouble. 

As  far  as  Sir.  Darwin  knows,  it  is  always  humble- 
bees  which  bite  the  holes  ;  but  hive-bees  are  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  it, — and  not  slow  to  learn  the 
trick,  it  seems,  for  H.  Muller  has  seen  them  bite 
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holes  in  the  corolla  of  a  heath.  Jlr.  Danrin  re- 
cords the  folloivine  observation,  made  twenty  years 
ago,  and  published  at  the  time  in  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle."  "I  was  led  to  observe,  durins  some 
weeks,  several  rows  of  the  scarlet  Badney-bean, 
whilst  attending  to  the  fertilization  of  this  plant, 
and  daily  saw  humble  and  hive-bees  sucking  at  the 
mouths  of  the  flowers.  But  one  day  I  found  sev- 
eral humble-bees  employed  in  euttmg  holes  in  flow- 
er after  flower ;  and  on  the  nest  day  every  smgle 
hive-bee,  without  exception,  instead  of  alighting 
on  the  left  wing-petal,  and  sucking  the  flower  in 
the  proper  manner,  flew  straight  and  witbont  the 
least  hesitation,  to  the  calyx,  and  sucked  through 
the  holes  which  had  been  made  only  the  day  before 
by  the  humble-bees  ;  and  they  continued  this  habit 
for  many  following  days. — Now  how  did  the  hive- 
bees  find  out  so  quickly  that  holes  had  been  made  ? 
Instinct  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
plant  is  an  exotic.  The  holes  cannot  be  seen  by 
bees  whilst  standing  on  the  wing-petals,  Where  they 
had  always  previously  alighted.  From  the  ease 
with  which  bees  were  deceived  when  the  petals  of 
Lobelia  Erinus  were  cut  off,  it  was  clear  that  in  this 
case  they  were  not  guided  to  the  nectar  by  its 
smell,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
attracted  to  the  holes  in  the  flowers  of  the  Phaseo- 
lus  by  the  odor  omitted  from  them.  Did  they  per- 
ceive them  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  their  probos- 
cides,  whilst  sucking  the  flowers  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, and  then  reason  that  it  would  save  them  time  to 
alight  on  the  outside  of  the  flowers  and  use  the 
holes  ?  This  seems  almost  too  abstruse  an  act  of 
reason  for  bees  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
saw  the  humble-bees  at  work,  and  understanding 
what  they  were  about,  imitated  them,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  shorter  path  to  the  nectar." 

Why  do  bees  gnaw  holes  when  they  might  get  the 
nectar  in  the  regular  way  ? — No  doubt  to  save  the 
time  of  climbing  in  or  out  of  the  larger  flowers,  or 
of  crowding  their  heads  or  tongues  into  narrow 
passages  in  small  ones.  From  observation  of  in- 
sects working  either  way  in  certain  flowers,  Mr. 
Darwin  judged  that  they  could  visit  nearly  twice  as 
many  in  the  same  when  they  sucked  through  the  per- 
forations. But  then  much  time  must  be  lost  in  mak- 
ing the  holes,  especially  when  they  are  cut  through 
both  calyx  and  corolla.  So  the  boring  would  hard- 
ly pay  except  where  flowers  grow  in  great  numbers 
of  the  same  sort  together.  And  Darwin  says  he 
was  long  ago  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  is  only  un- 
der such  circumstances  that  humble-bees  psriorate 
flowers.  If  this  is  so,  no  species  is  liksly  to  run 
out  for  want  of  crossing  through  this  injurious 
habit  of  bees.  For  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  very 
plenty,  a  sufficient  number  will  get  cross-fertUized; 
and  whenever  they  become  .'.tarcer,  the  bees,  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  abundance  to  work  in  the 
surreptitious  wholesale  way,  will  enter  the  flower 
In  the  legitimate  manner. 

Does  any  one  know  of  an  instance  of  the  perfo- 
ration of  any  fugacious  flower,  any  which  lasts  only 
one  day?  If  no  such  case  occurs,  it  wiU  confirm 
the  suggestion  that  the  perforations  are  made  to 
save  time,  and  scow  all  the  more  what  keen  and 
sensible  observers  bees  are. 


{/heap  Greenhouses— How  to  Heat  them. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  the  American  AffriciiltHrist  for  November,  1874, 
I  described  and  gave  a  diagram  of  a  method  of 
heating  a  greenhouse,  20  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long, 
by  the  ordinary  smoke-flue  and  wilii  only  one  fire. 
Heretofore  it  had  been  generally  believed  tnat  it 
was  impossible  to  heat  a  structure  of  that  size  with 
but  one  furnace,  and  few  ever  risked  a  hous_  more 
than  one-third  of  the  size  with  a  single  fire.  The 
principle  there  described,  although  n.ot  a  new  one 
(as  I  afterwards  ascertained ,  ay  U  had  been  record- 
ed in  the  transtictions  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  some  .50  years  before'),  had  certi>inly  never 
been  generally  practised,  and  its  publication  in  tlie 
American  Arjriculturist  has  created  a  ereat  deal  of 
interest,  and  has  involved  me  in  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. In  that  article  I  unfortunately  show- 
ed only  its  application  to  that  particular  atructure. 


which  was  too  large  and  too  expensive  for  the 
wants  of  most  beginners  in  floriculture,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  inquiring  about  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  smaller  and  diflerently 
shaped  houses.  Finding  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
-- —60'— 
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the  furnace,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ensures  a  com- 
plete draft,  so  that  the  heated  air  from  the  furnace 
is  so  rapidly  carried  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  flue,  so  that  it  is  nearly  as  hot  when  it  enters 
the  chimney  as  when  it  left  the  furnace.  This  per- 
fect draft  also  does  away 
with  all  danger  of  the 
escape  of  gas  from  the 
flues  into  the  greenhouse, 
which       often      happens 
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Fig.  1. — PI.AX  OF  THREE  HOUSES  coiiBLNED. — Length,  60  ft.  ;  width  33  ft. 

F,  S,  Furnace  Room,  13xa3  ft. ;  B,  B,  Benches,  4«  ft.  icide ;  IT.  IF.  Walks.  1ft.  wide 

S.  5,  Smoke-ftite  for  heating ;  F^  C,  Furnace,  with  tfldmuey  built  on  top  of  it. 

satisfactorily  reply  to  these  queries  by  letter,  I 
wUI  show  in  this  article  how  other  houses  of  differ- 
ent designs  and  of  smaller  dimensions  maybe  heat- 
ed on  the  same  principle.  Figure  1  shows -three  of 
the  usual  ridge  and  furrow  houses,  which  are  60 
feet  long  and  11  feet  wide,  each  with  a  furnace 
room,  or  shed,  at  one  end,  which  is  13  x  S3  feet. 


when  the  draft  is  not  ac- 
tive. Although  no  system 
of  heating  by  smoke-flues 
is  so  satisfactory  as  by  hot 
water,  yet  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  have  neither 
the  means,  nor  inclination 
to  go  to  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  hot  water  heat- 
ing, and  to  such  this  re- 
vived method  is  one  that 
wUl,  to  a  great  extent, 
simplify  and  cheapen  the 
Many  old   estabhshed 
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Fig.  2. — PLiS  OP  A  SINGLE  HOUSE — 60  X  20  ft. 

F.  J!.  Furnace  Room,  12x20/7.  ,•  B,  B,  Side  Benches.  4  ft.  wide  ;  C,   C.   Center  Bench,  5  ft. 
wide  ;  TV.  TV.  Walks,  if  I.  wide ;  S,  S,  Smoke-flue  ;    C,  F,  Furnace  with.  Cliimney  above. 


erection  of  greenhouses. 

florists,  who  have  had  the  old  plan  of  flues  in  use, 
have  changed  them  to  the  one  here  described,  and 
with   great  satisfaction.     The  wonder  is  that  such 
an  important  fact  has  been  so  long  overlooked,  for 
when  at  the  time  it  was  discovered,  heating  green- 
houses by  flues  was  almost  the  only  method  in  use. 
As  some  may  desire 
to  know  the  cost  of 
structures  like  those 
above    described,     I 
would    say  that,    at 
present  prices  in  the 
vicioity  of  New  York, 
the  plan  of  figure  1 
would  cost,  complete, 
about  S8  per  running 
foot,   or  abcut   -?600 
for  the  whole  build- 
ing,    ?2  X  33.      The 
house  shown  in  figure 


Of  course  the  length  may  be  increased  or  diminish- 
ed as  desired,  but  this  width  is  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  three 
greenhouses  are  heated  by  tuio  furnaces,  the  ilne 
being  so  disposed  under  the  center  benches  of  the 
houses  as  not  to  cross  any  of  the  pathways.  This 
gives,  of  course,  two  runs  of  the  flue  to  the  middle 
house,  and  only  one  run  each  to  the  outside  houses. 
This  would  in  coldest  weather  give  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  40°  to  the  outside  houses,  and  60° 
or  65°  to  the  middle  house,  which  has  the  two  runs 
of  flues.  This  difference  in  temperature  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  general  collection  of  plants,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  is  more  than  anj-thlng  else  the  cause 
of  failure  where  growers  have  but  one  greenhouse. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  flues  built  as  close 
to  the  walks  as  possible,  so  that  the  heat  be  evenly 
distributed  in  th3  two  outside  houses.  Figure  2 
shows  a  greenhouse  20  feet  wide  by  60  feet  lacij, 
with  furnace  room,  or  shed,  12x20  feet.  Here 
again  the  flues  are  so  disposed  as  to  avoid  crossing 
the  walks,  being  placed  nnder  the  center  bench, 
but  as  near  .as  possible  to  the  walk  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  heat  may  be  evenly  ditTused  throughout. 
If  a  difTerence  in  temperature  is  required  in  a  house 
of  this  kind,  it  may  bo  obtained  by  running  a  glass 
partition  across  the  house,  say  at  25  feet  from  the 
furnace  end,  which  will,  of  course,  m.ikc  that  end 
the  hottest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  set 
forth  in  my  article  of  November,  1ST4,  is  carried 
out  in  both  these  plans,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  heat  greenhouses  of  these  dimensions 
mthout  conforming  to  it.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
111  running  the  flue,  in  each  case,  bacU  io  the 
furnace  from  which  it  starts  and  into  ths  chimney, 
whiel.'  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  furnace.  As  soon 
as  a  fire  Is  lighted  in  the  f\imace.  r.be  brick-work 
fonnliig  the  arch  gets  heated,  and  at  once  starts  an 
upward  draft,  which  puts  the  smoke-flue  into  im- 
mediate action  and  maintains  it :  hence  there  is 
never  any  trouble  about  the  draft  as  in  ordinary 
hues  having  the  chimney  at  the  most  distant  point 
from  the  funiace.  It  will  he  seen  that  by  this  plan 
we  not  only  get  rid  of  the  violent  heat  given  out  by 


3  would  cost  about  §7  per  running  foot,  or  about 
S.:00  for  the  73  x  20.  This  price  is  only  for  plain 
substantial  work,  such  as  is  put  up  by  commercial 
florists.  The  side  and  end  walls  being  made  of  wood 
in  tu?  usual  way,  with  cedar  or  chestnut  posts, 
(locust  is  more  durable  than  either.)  and  double 
boardei  with   a  layer  of  tarred  pepfi"  between. 
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UT  FAITH  KOCHTSTER. 
Early  Edacatioil. 

I  have  just  gathered  a  little  bundle  of  reading 
matter  to  lend  to  a  friend  in  another  town  ;  and,  as 
she  may  be  supposed  to  be  especially  interested  in 
all  that  bears  upon  the  subject  of  babies,  I  have 
placed  side  by  side  two  books,  neither  of  them 
new,  which  may  serve  well  to  complement  each 
other— " Ginx's  Baby"  and  "The  Child."  The 
former,  a  good  satire,  and  treating  of  politico-social 
economy,  cannot  fail  to  deepen  in  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  reader  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing the  early  education  of  future  citizens.  Though 
one  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  fine  touches  of  the 
si'tlrist,  one  is  moved  at  the  same  time  with  horror 
and  compassion  over  the  condition  of  the  lower 
strata  of  humanity.  Perhaps  London  is  worse  than 
any  American  city,  but  we  all  need  to  be  stirred  to 
the  depths  of  onr  hearts  over  the  ignorance  and 
miserv  and  consequent  wickedness  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  If  we  turn  from  the  strange 
fortunes  of  that  typical  character,  "  Ginx's  Baby," 
to  Madam  Kriegc's  book.  '-The  Child,"  we  can 
see.  at  least  by  faith,  what  may  be  the  destiny  of 
the  human  nice  on  earth,  in  future  ages  ;  for  surely 
we  shall  at  last  Icam— if  not  in  your  day  and  mine, 
in  some  generation  not  far  distant— the  necessity 
of  giving  human  beings  a  careful  education  in 
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their  earliest  and  most  impressible  years.  A  "  care- 
ful education  "  does  not  mean  a  deal  of  molding 
and  binding,  and  hacking  and  hewing  of  the  young 
immortal,  but  it  means  at  least  *a  healthful  and 
happy  atmosphere  for  soul  and  body  both,  and  sim- 
ple nourishment  suited  to  the  needs  of  both  soul 
and  body,  and  freedom  for  natural  exercise  of  all 
the  developing  faculties  in  a  manner  promotive  of 
the  private  and  public  welfare. 

Tor  the  best  success  in  this  business  of  educating 
the  young,  associated  effort  is  certainl}'  necessary. 
"All  are  needed  by  each  one."  Young  parents 
with  only  one  child  can  hardly  appreciate  this  fact. 
They  mean  to  do  their  duty  by  their  child,  and  they 
love  it  so  dearly  that  they  imagine  themselves 
ready  and  able  to  supply  all  its  needs.  Family  in- 
fluences are  strong,  but  they  are  by  no  means  all- 
powerful.  Few  fathers  and  mothers  exert  an  en- 
tirely wholesome  influence  upon  their  children,  and 
there  are  besides  neighbors  and  schoolmates  of 
every  variety  of  character.  Our  children  have  to 
be  educated  for  life  in  the  world  as  they  find  it,  and 
60  contact  with  society  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
natural.  For  children,  is  needed  a  society  of  their 
equals,  or  the  companions  of  school  and  the  play- 
ground, and  these  exert  an  influence  upon  our 
children's  habits,  opinions,  and  aspirations,  too 
strong  to  be  disregarded  in  our  account  of  educa- 
tional influences.  So,  for  very  love  of  those  de- 
scendants whom  we  call  "our  o^vn,"  if  for  no 
broader  or  more  humane  reason,  we  must  labor  for 
the  general  education  or  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  adapted  to  every  age.  At  present  you 
and  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  public  primary 
schools  where  we  dare  to  place  our  tender  little 
ones  ;  the  public  schools  are  sometimes  too  crowd- 
ed, too  low  in  their  social  tone,  and  badly  managed 
in  sanitary  regards,  as  well  as  deficient  in  wise  in- 
tellectual culture  and  wholesome  moral  stimulus. 

But  no  parent  can  afford  to  withhold  sympathy 
from  the  public  schools.  When  the  kindergarten 
is  at  last  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  all  over 
the  country,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
"peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men."  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  but  it  will  cost  far 
less  than  our  present  reformatories,  andpiisons,  and 
various  police  arrangements  for  preventing  and 
punishing  crime.  All  the  effort  used  to  establish 
good  schools  for  children  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
tends  to  make  less  and  less  expenditure  necessary 
for  restraining  and  reforming  bad  men  and  women. 


MISS  bailey's  paper  outtlnq. 
Keforming  old  sinners  is  a  slow  and  difficult  task— 
■we  must  lay  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil, 
and  work  earnestly  to  train  up  the  young — all  of 
them,  rich  and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile— in  the  way 
they  should  go.  If  you  and  I  cannot  do  anything 
in  particular  to  push  forward  the  kindergarten 
movement,  we  can  serve  the  cause  by  waiting 
patiently  for  it,  ready  to  taie  bold  of  the  good  work 


whenever  it  comes  our  turn,  doing  our  own  work 
meanwhile  with  the  little  ones  around  us  as  best  we 
can,  in  the  absence  of  the  various  helps  and  fa- 
cilities which  we  know  to  be  most  desirable. 

Home  Tailoring. 

If  every  wife  would  make  her  husband's  coats, 
vests,  and  trousers,  what  a  nice  sum  she  might 
earn  him  each  year  !  But  then,  why  ought  she  any 
more  than  he  should  make  her  shoes  and  bonnets  ? 

No,  my  brethren,  not  one  of  you  must  expect 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  your  wife  vriU  always 
make  even  your  shirts,  and  you  surely  must  not 
expect  that  a  woman,  who  has  never  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  tailoress,  will  make  you  stylish 
outer  garments.  In  a  spasm  of  economy  I  decided 
that,  considering  our  circumstances,  including  the 
fact  of  my  possession  of  a  sewing  machine,  it  was 
my  duty  to  learn  to  make  the  "  everdy  "  clothing 
of  my  husband.  He  brought  home  an  unmade 
coat  and  trousers  cut  by  a  good  tailor.  By  study- 
ing his  best  tailor-made  suit  I  was  able  to  get  the 
trousers  together  properly,  but  I  gave  up  the  coat 
in  despair,  first  spending  some  precious  hours  in 
the  study  of  a  coat  which  I  thought  to  use  as  a 
model.  I  at  length  gave  it  up,  and  the  coat  went 
to  a  tailor  to  be  made  up.  I  had  thought  to  line  it, 
and  make  it  for  a  winter  coat,  but  since  I  have 
ripped  up  an  old  coat,  and  discovered  the  wadding, 
and  stiffening,  and  stuffing  used  in  its  manufacture, 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  persevere  and  spoil  the  gar- 
ment. A  tailor  would  have  charged  nine  or  ten 
dollars  to  have  made  the  coat  as  I  intended.  It  was 
finally  made  for  spring  without  a  lining,  and,  sim- 
ple as  the  modest  sack  appeared  in  its  construction, 
four  dollars  were  paid  for  stitching  those  seams, 
hemming  the  bottom,  and  making  three  or  four 
button-holes.  I  doubt  whether  the  cloth  cost 
more.  I  think  I  couM  make  such  an  unlined  sack- 
coat  as  that  now,  having  practiced  on  boys'  cloth- 
ing with  Butterick's  patterns,  but  if  a  tailor  thinks 
the  job  worth  four  doUars  when  the  garment  is  all 
cut,  I  need  not  feel  ashamed  if  I  cannot  rival  him 
when  I  have  served  no  apprenticeship.  There  is  a 
knack  about  the  pockets  and  the  coUars  which  the 
uninitiated  can  hardly  expect  to  attain.  In  making 
our  own  frocks  we  often  leave  the  pocket  till  the 
last  thing,  but  pockets  are  of  the  first  importance 
in  a  man's  equipment,  and  you  must  get  the  pock- 
ets all  right  the  very  first  thing.  But  one  thing  I 
can  do,  which  I  consider  a  valuable  accomplish- 
ment in  present  circumstances.  I  can  take  a  -/ell- 
wom  pair  of  grown-up  trousers  and  make  them 
over  for  a  boy  of  ten,  with  very  Uttle  labor,  and  so 
that  they  will  do  considerable  service  for  home  or 
school  wear.  Kip  them  apart  and  rip  open  the  in- 
side seam  of  each  leg.  Then  lay  your  patterns 
upon  each  leg  close  to  the  unripped  seam.  At  the 
top,  you  can  cut  them  so  as  to  retain  the  pockets 
and  band,  while  cutting  away  the  worn  fronts.  If 
the  back  has  worn  thin,  the  patches  set  in  come  so 
low  dowm  on  the  new  and  smaller  pair,  as  to  attract 
little  notice.  The  knees  are  probably  the  worst 
part,  and  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  amputate  the  leg 
at  the  top  of  the  worn  portion,  and,  cutting  it  off 
again  just  below  the  bad  place,  sew  the  top  and 
bottom  together,  matching  the  seam,  of  course. 
Possibly  the  same  straps  and  buckle  may  be  used 
behind  without  altering  their  former  position. 
Children's  Teeth. 
I  have  been  looking  at  my  little  girl's  teeth,  and 
neither  she  nor  I  can  teU  exactly  which  ones  be- 
longed to  the  first  and  which  to  the  second  set. 
This  leads  me  to  regret  that  I  have  not  kept  memo- 
randa of  all  such  matters  pertaining  to  my  chil- 
dren's development.  I  have  seen  a  book  adver- 
tised, especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
think  young  mothers  would  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  one  on  the  first  appearance  of  "  a 
babe  in  the  house."  It  should  be  kept  private,  and 
every  important  physical  change  noted,  with  its 
date.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  of  great 
service  to  the  famUy  physician,  when  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for  a  member  of  the  family.  Parents 
often  try  vainly  to  remember  just  when  some  acci- 
dent happened,  or  some  childish  sickness,  which 
proves  to  have  far-reaching  and  unforeseen  results. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  dental  changes  of  a 
child.    The  coming  of  each  Uttle  tooth  in  the  first 


set  is  a  great  event  in  the  family,  but  to  the  child 
itself,  the  process  of  second  teething  is  deeply  in- 
teresting. Here  is  a  little  girl  by  my  side  who  feels 
more  pride  over  a  vacant  place  among  the  front 
teeth  of  her  lower  jaw  than  over  any  other  feature 
of  her  face.  She  is  sure  now  that  she  is  growing 
up  like  other  children,  and  she  watches  every  day 
for  the  coming  of  her  first  "second  tooth."    Her 


Fig.  1.  WINDOW-SHELVES  FOE  PLANTS.    See  next  page. 

sister,  who  never  had  any  difficulty  at  all  about 
getting  her  first  set  of  teeth,  used  to  complain  a 
year  ago  of  great  uneasiness  in  her  jaws  when  the 
new  double  teeth  were  pressing  through.  Tou 
know,  probably,  that  the  first  set  of  teeth  has  only 
eight  double  teeth,  (or  molars),  and  the  child  gets 
one  more  of  these  grinding  teeth  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw,  or  four  new  molars,  when  it  gets  its  sec- 
ond teeth.  The  "wisdom  teeth"  come  later  in 
life,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  pain.  Some 
dentists  and  physicians  think  it  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  that  children  should  have  a  plenty  of 
bone-forming  food  all  through  the  growing  years, 
and  investigation  has  convinced  them  that  children 
fed  on  a  plain  diet,  consisting  largely  of  mUk,  oat- 
meal or  graham,  with  lean  beef,  (if  any  meat),  and 
vegetables  and  fruit,  and  little  or  no  cake  and 
sweet-meafs,  have  better  teeth — ^less  trouble  with 
the  teeth  every  way — than  children  who  eat  con- 
siderable molasses,  sugar,  cake,  and  candy. 

I  saw  a  good  dentist  removing  tartar  from  a 
lady's  teeth  after  having  filled  several  cavities.  He 
used  simple  pumice-stone,  which  he  said  was  the 
basis  of  many  tooth  powders.  This  he  applied  with 
a  small  pine  stick,  so  scouring  the  teeth.  After- 
wai'ds  I  treated  the  teeth  of  two  little  girls  in  the 
same  manner.  Their  teeth  had  been  neglected  un- 
til they  had  a  dark  yellowish  border  next  the  gums. 
Simple  washing  with  a  tooth-brush  would  not  re- 
move this,  but  after  one  scouring  with  the  ptmi- 
ice-stonc,  they  were  easily  kept  clean  by  the  daily 
use  of  a  tooth-brush,  "n^ell  kept  teeth  do  not  need 
"scouring,"  and  powders  of  all  kinds  should  be 
cautiously  used.  Children  should  he  taught  to 
take  care  of  their  teeth,  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
to  avoid  all  abuse  of  these  useful  members- 
Art  witli  Scissors. 
— « — 

As  we  were  leaving  the  Women's  Pavilion  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  one  evening,  a  lady,  promi- 
nent in  horticultural  matters  in  the  West,  met  us, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  go  back  to  ?ee  some 
beautittd  flower  work,  cut  out  by  a  lady  troin  M,  ■ 
per.  Not  having  much  admiration  for  paper  flow- 
ers, we  turned  back  with  some  reluctance,  and  were 
introduced  to  8  lady  who,  witli  scissors,  was  "evolv- 
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ing  "  from  a  strip  of  white  paper,  the  most  grace- 
ful flower  and  leaf  forms.  The  lady  presented  us 
with  a  specimen  of  her  work,  mounted  upon  a 
square  of  black  paper,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
her  card,  "Harriet  F.  Bailey,  of  Walworth,  Wis., 
3601  Ludlow  St.,  W.  PhUa.  Pa."  lliss  Bailey's 
work  shows  an  evident  desire  to  follow  nature,  and 
being  made  from  memory  only,  without  drawing  or 
any  pattern  to  copy,  it  is  placed  far  above  anything 
like  paper  flowers,  and  similar  productions.  There 
is  great  ease  of  outline,  and  a  grace  in  grouping 
and  execution,  that  makes  them  very  pleasing.  To 
show  what  her  cuttings  are  like,  we  give  an  en- 
graving of  a  email  cluster  of  the  actual  size.  It 
wai  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  unlike  those  paper  cut- 
tings made  by  doubling  the  paper,  once  or  several 
times  ;  in  those  there  is  a  reproduction  of  forms, 
and  one  side  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  As 
the  sculptor,  who  said  that  the  statue  was  already 
in  the  block,  and  his  business  was  merely  to  chisel 
away  the  superfluous  marble,  so  Miss  B.  sees  flower 
and  leaf  forms  on  the  blank  sheet,  and  she,  only 
with  fine  scissors,  liberates  them  from  their  im- 
prisonment in  the  paper.  We  inquired  of  the  Lidy 
how  she  came  to  take  up  this  art,  and  learned  that 
when  a  chUd,  she  and  her  sister  occupied  them- 
selves in  cutting,  without  any  teaching;  if  they 
wished  to  describe  anything  to  one  another,  or  to 
their  mother,  they  would  take  paper  and  scissors, 
and  cut  out  the  form  of  fruit,  flower,  or  whatever 
object  they  wished  to  indicate,  the  scissors  serving 
in  their  hands  the  place  of  pen  or  pencil.  We 
found  the  artist  with  more  orders  on  hand  than  she 
could  fill,  from  those  who  wished  to  take  away 
some  graceful  little  remembrancer  of  the  Women's 
Department  of  the  Exhibition.  We  learn  that  Miss 
Bailey  will  have  a  desk  at  the  permanent  exhibition, 
which  is  soon  to  open  in  the  Main  Building.  Chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  cutting  paper,  and  Froebel 
knowing  this  introduced  paper-cutting  among  his 
Kindergarten  occupations  ;  though  his  is  a  mechan- 
ical kind  of  cutting,  with  folded  paper.  If  chil- 
dren wish  to  eut  paper,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  copy  forms,  and  with  an  object  in  view,  thus 
educating  the  hand  and  the  eye,  bat  it  is  only  where 
there  is  a  strong  love  for  the  objects  represented, 
and  an  unusual  natural  talent  to  reproduce  with 
the  hand  what  is  seen  by  the  eye,  that  any  can  hope 
to  attain  to  the  skill  shown  in  the  work  here  noticed. 


Plant-shelves  in  "Windows. 

BT  L.  D.   SSOOB:,   TATES  CO.,   K.   T. 


Those  who  keep  window-plants,  will  find  that  the 
following  plan  for  attaching  shelves  to  the  win- 
dows will  be  useful  in  many  cases,  though  of 
course  its  applicability  will  depend  much  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  house  is  built.  The  movable 
strip,  or  "  stop,"  wliich  holds  the  sash  in  place,  is 
taken  out,  and  in  its  place  is  put  one  an  inch  thick, 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide,  or  as  wide  as  the  win- 
dow wUl  allow,  as  shown  in  fig.  1  by  B,  B.  There 
are  of  course  two  of  these,  and  in  each  is  a  series 
of  grooves  or  "gains,"  as  the  carpenters  say,  in- 
tended to  admit  the  ends  of  the  shelves.  To  make 
this  plain,  an  enlarged  portion  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
By  rounding  the  comers  of  the  shelves,  those  for 
the  larger  pots  may  be  six  or  seven  inches  wide, 
while  the  side  strip  which  supports  them  is  only 


Fig.  3. — SHELF. 


Fig.  S. — BKACKET. 


four  inches  wide.  Figure  1  shows  a  window  thus 
furnished.  When  the  shelves  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, the  side-pieces  may  bo  taken  out  and  the 
"stops"  returned,  and  no  part  of  the  window- 


frame  will  have  been  marred  or  injured  in  any  way. 
Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  remove  the  "  stops  " 
and  substitute  side-pieces,  then  the  shelves  may  be 
supported  on  brackets,  of 
the  form  shown  in  figure  3. 
Any  blacksmith  can  make 
these  of  a  piece  of  nail-rod ; 
they  should  be  furnished 
with  holes  for  screws,  by 
which  they  can  be  attached 
to  the  window-frames,  and 
there  should  also  be  a  hole 
at  P,  through  which  to  pass 
a  screw  from  below  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shelf,  to  hold 
it  firm. — [We  may  add  that 
Mr.  S.'s  suggestion  of  brack- 
ets will  answer  to  support 
a  wiudow-box,  which  is  by 
many  window  gardeners  pre- 
ferred to  pots.  Any  rough 
box,  of  a  length  to  suit  the 
window,  and  about  six  inches 
high  and  wide,  wUl  answer. 
Have  the  tinman  make  a 
zinc  lining  to  fit,  and  high 

enough  to  turn  over  the  edge  of  the  box,  s'o  that  no 
earth  may  get  between  the  box  and  the  lining.  The 
outside  of  the  box  may  be  covered  to  suit  the  fan- 
cy ;  strips  of  bark,  or  split  t^vigs,  will  give  a  pleas- 
ing rustic  effect,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  bit  of 
floor  oil-cloth  with  a  molding  on  the  edges.  We 
once  covered  a  box  with  oil-cloth  of  a  mechanical 
pattern,  and  it  had  every  appearance  of  an  expen- 
sive tile-covered  box.  Kecolleet  that  a  bos  of  this 
kind  is  very  heavy  when  filled,  and  the  brackets  and 
their  fastenings  must  be  correspondingly  strong.] 
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CovEB  TO  A  PoKK  Earebl. — ^lu  families  where 
'pork  is  largely  used,  to 
cook  or  in  cooking,  the 
barrel,  usually  kept  in 
the  cellar,  is  frequently 
visited,  the  required 
slices  of  pork  cut  off, 
and  the  piece  returned 
to  the  brine.  It  is  a 
vei7  simple  matter,  but 
very  often  there  is  no 
place  at  hand,  clean  enough,  or  suitable,  whereon 
to  place  the  piece  of  pork,  while  cutting.  To 
supply  this,  our  correspondent,  Mr.  L.  D.  Snook, 
a  cover  to  the  barrel  which  will  mate 
the  work  cleanly  and 


easy.  Figure  1  shows 
the  ban-el  when  clos- 
ed by  its  cover.  The 
board.  A,  covers  a 
part  of  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  being  fastened 
by  screws,  and  ex- 
tends over  to  form  a 
shelf,  supported  by 
the  brace  E.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cover, 
B,  is  liinged  to  this 
stationary  part.  When 
the  cover  is  opened,  as  in  fig.  3,  it  rests  upon  the 
shelf,  and  affords  a  firm,  clean,  and  convenicut  sur- 
face on  which  to  do  the  cutting,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  looking  about  for  a  suitable  place.  Those 
small  things  cost  only  a  little  time,  and  not  much 
of  that,  but  help  make  liouse  work  go  on  smoothly. 


No.  458.— Pnzzle  Picture.— The  arh'st  calls  this  picture  a  view  of  the 
"Enchanted  Bluff.'  Tbere  mu?t  be  some  cliarm  to  attract  the  animal*  there.  It 
may  be  that  they  only  got  up  there  by  "  enchantment."  It  may  be  tliat  he  calls  it 
enchanted  for  some  other  reason,  and  it  may  be  that  yon  can  find  out  what  it  ie. 

A   Bra^ving-   ]VIa.c1iine. 

Master  A.  J.  n.,  ivrites  to  The  Doctor  that  he  paw  af 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  machine  used  to  copy  draw- 
ings, called  a  "  Sraithograph,"  he  sends  a  circular  de- 
scribinir  it,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  has  a  right  to  make 
one.  The  circular  speaks  of  the  "  great,  new,  and  hcaa- 
tifnl  avt.of  Smitlio2:raphy."and  much  besides.  Now  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  this  "  Sraithograph,"  but  I  can 
tell  my  young  friend  something 

ABOUT  THE  PANTOGRAPH, 

which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  "new."  I  saw  it 
when  I  was  a  youngster,  and  of  conrse  it  can  not  be  so 
very  recent.  In  fact,  it  is  nearly  .300  years  since  the  tiling 
w.is  invented,  and  the  novelty  has  woi-n  off  I>y  this  time. 
T  find  an  engraving  of  it  in  that  new  and  excellent  book,  - 
Knight's  *'  Mechanical  Dictionary,"  which  I  give  here. 


Fig.  3. — COVER    OPEN. 


Painting  Floors.— "R.  S.  M.,"  Dodge  Co., 
Nev.,  writes  :  "There  is  but  one  pau't  suitable  for 
the  purpose — French  Ochre.  First,  if  the  boards 
have  shrunk,  clean  out  the  joints  well,  and  with  a 
small  brush  give  them  n  heavy  coat  of  boiled  linseed 
oil,  then  putty  up  solid.  Now  paint  the  whole 
floor  with  a  inixturc  of  much  oil  and  little  ochre, 
for  the  first  co.at,  then,  after  it  is  well  dried,  give 
two  more  coats  of  much  ochre  and  little  oil,  finally 
finish  with  a  coat  of  first  rate  copal  varnish.  This 
is  an  extremely  durable  paint  for  floors,  in-doors  or 
out,  such  as  vci-andas,  porticoes,  and  the  like.  .\  floor 
Btaln  is  best  mixed  with  oU,  aud  finally  varnished. 


PANTOGRAPH  OK  DRAWINO  MACHINB. 

It  is  made  of  four  rules,  which  my  be  of  brass  or  of  some 
hard  wood.  Two  of  tlicse.  a  and  b,  ai-o  jointed  at  c ;  tho 
otlier  two,  d  and  e,  are  jointed  togetlier  over  h.  At  i  is  a 
fixed  point,  screwed  to  tlie  tal>le,  to  which  the  rule.  a.  is 
so  fastene<l  Hiat  it  can  nn)ve  easily.  At  g  is  a  point  for  a 
tracer;  at/iis  a  poneil.  Wlicn  the  point,  i7.  is  moved, 
the  point  or  jieiicil  at  h  follows  its  movements  exiictly. 
Tlie  Joints,  c  and  A,  sliould  work  freely,  hut  be  true; 
tliesc  are  not  to  be  altered.  Tlie  upper  pair  of  rules,  <f.  e, 
arc  fastened  to  the  other  pair,  a,  b,  at  any  deslretl  point ; 
according  to  their  p»)sition,  tlie  drawing  traced  by  tho 
point  7.  will  be  repeated  by  A.  eitlier  larger  or  smaller. 
The  drawing  to  be  copied,  is  fastened  by  pins  at  g,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  placed  under  the  pencil  at  h  :  by  carefully 
following  the  lines  of  tho  drawing  with  ^.  it  will  be  re- 
jieated  at  ^,  the  same  size,  or  smaller,  acconling  to  the 
point  wlioro  the  upper  pair  of  rnlos  arc  attached  to  tlio 
lon'or.  To  havo  the  Pantograph  work  nicely,  it  must  bo 
well  made,  all  the  joints  move  easily,  yet  closely  ;  it  re- 
quires a  little  care  to  got  tho  "hang"  of  ft.  At  c  there 
should  bo  a  leg  or  pmp.  to  hold  up  the  comer,  and  this 
fliionid  he  smooth  on  tho  end  to  move  on  t  ho  hoard  easily. 
Tho  Paiitograph— the  name  from  the  Greek  for  all  and  tt 
writa—vfWX  allow  one  to  copy  maps,  plans,  and  such 
things  very  orrnratoly.  and  to  rednco  thom.  I  am 
afraid  that,  not  many  hoys  are  siifllciently  skilled  in  tho 
use  of  tools  to  make  one  themselves— but  they  can  try. 
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fio-vr  tlie  Boy's  Eyes   "  Sparfeled." 

A  Father -writes  Dec.  30.  " It  would  have  done  the 

Publishers  good  to  have  seen  our  Jamie  come  rushing 
in  from  the  P.  O.,  all  out  of  breath,  to-day,  and  how  his 
eyes  did  sparkle  as  he  opened  part  after  part  of  his  '  ilul- 
tum  in  Parvo  Knife,'  which  came  to  him  as  a  Premium 
for  the  club  of  subscribers  he  sent  for  the  American. 
Agricultuy^t!  He  is  the  happiest  hoy  alive  ;  I  would  not 
have  him  without  the  knife,  if  I  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
subscribers  he  sent.  I  am  going  to  Tielp  another  of  ray 
boys  get  a  list  to  send  you,  to  obtain  a  Bracket  Saw,  and 
a  Pocket  Tool-holder.  People  complain  of  "  hard  times,' 
but  I  really  believe  that  the  Amaican  Agriculturisi  will 
lldp  them  in  the  hard  times,  and  that  we  shall  do  every 
one  a  favor  whom  we  persuade  to  take  and  read  the  pa- 
per  " — That  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  happy 

households,  made  so  by  the  arrival  of  premiums  from  this 
oflSce — the  Tool  Holder,  the  Microscopes,  the  Bracket 
Saws,  the  Pocket  Knives,  the  Crandall's  Blocks,  the  Gold 
Pens,  the  Big  Dictionary,  the  Melodeons,  etc.,  etc.  It 
will  do  the  boys  good  to  exercise  their  business  tact,  and 
their  persuasive  powers  in  gathering  lists  of  subscribers, 
and  it  will  do  the  subscribers  obtained  good  also.  Let 
all  the  boys  and  girls  keep  at  this  work  all  winter.  The 
Premium  List,  which  every  one  can  get  free  by  sending 
here  for  it,  pictures  and  describes  many  good  premium 
articles  for  the  little  people,  and  older  ones  too. 


Fnia    for    a.    "Winter's    ETenins* 

The  article  in  December,  showing  some  ways  for 
amusing  a  holiday  party — which  are  as  good  at  any  other 
time — have  caused  some  parents  to  ask  for  more.  One 
asks  for  some  simple  tricks  in  which  all  of  a  party  of 
yoting  folks  can  join,  and  which  will  not  need  so  much 
fixing  beforehand,  as  the  "  giantess  "  and  others.  There 
is  one,  quite  ol.l,  but  no  doubt  will  be  new  to  many 
new  readers,  which  will  afford  some  amusement.    It  is 

GUESSING    AT  A  HAT. 

Pin  a  newspaper  or  otlicr  paper  to  a  door  or  the  wall, 
close  down  to  the  floor.  Let  the  oldest  boy  put  on  a  stiff 
or  -'■  stovc-pipc  "  hat,  or  ask  the  father  or  older  brother 
to  wear  it.  !^^ow  let  each  one,  in  turn,  mark  with  a  pen- 
cil on  the  paper  what  he  thinks  is  the  hight  of  the  hat. 
That  is,  if  the  hat  were  set  upon  the  ground,  mark  where 
the  top  of  the  crown  would  reach  upon  the  paper.  The 
fun  consists  in  placing  the  hat  down— after  all  have  made 
their  guesses — and  seeing  how  near,  or  more  likely  how 
far  from,  the  real  size  the  marks  will  be Here  is  an- 
other quiet  bit  of  amusement,  which  is  really  veiy 
astonishing  to  those  who  never  have  tried  it.     It  is 

TO  SEE  THROUGH  A  HOLE  IN  THE  HAifD, 

Roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  pamphlet  to  make  a  tube 
about  9  to  12  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  so  across.    Pnt 


can  see  very  clearly  the  things  beyond.  It  is  a  very  easy 
but  most  surprising  little  experiment,  and  will  please  old 
as  well  as  young  people.  You  will  of  coiurse  wish  to 
know  why  this  is  so,  why  there  seems  to  be  a  hole  through 
the  band  when  there  is  none.  The  scientific  journals  are 
talking  about  this,  hut  their  explanation  would  hardly 
suit  youngsters.  We  usually  look  at  the  same  thing  with 
two  eyes,  and  the  two  images  make  one  in  our  mind. 
Here  we  separate  the  two  eyes  in  an  imusual  manner,  and 
the  mind  brings  together  the  circle  made  by  the  tube  for 
one  eye,  and  the  hand  seen  by  the  other,  and  makes  one 
of  them.  Tou  can  use  a  card  or  a  book  instead  of  the 
hand,  and  see  the  hole  in 
the  same  manner,  but  it  is 
more  surprising  to  look  right 
through  your  o^vn  hand,  as 
as  if  a  clean  hole  had  been 
cut  through  it.  Ton  can  vary 
this  in  several  ways.  If, 
when  looking  throuo;h  the 
hole  in  the  hand,  you  stretch 
out  your  left  thumb,  so  that 
it  will  he  seen  by  the  right 
eye  through  the  tube,  the 
thumb  will  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly across  the  hole  in  your 
hand.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  hand,  use  a  card ;  make 
a  black  spot  on  the  card  aa 
big  as  a  half  dime,  and  look 
atit  asbefore ;  the  black  spot 
will  appear  to  be  floating 
in  the  center  of  the  hole, with, 
nothing  to  hold  it  there. 
Another  variation  is  to  make 
a  round  hole  in  the  card  of 
the  size  of  the  half  dime  ;  look  at  this  hole  with  the  left 
eye,  so  that  the  real  hole  will  be  within  the  imaginary 
hole ;  the  hole  will  appear  exceedingly  bright,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  shadow Probably  most  of  you 

have  made  shadows  on  the  wall  to  please  the  baby  ;  by 
holding  the  hands  in  the  proper  position  between  the 
lamp  and  the  wall,  very  amusing  shadows  can  be  made. 
On  the  same  principle  you  can  make  a  very  lively  and 

AiTUSrSQ    SHADOW  GAitE, 

or  "  Shadow  Buff,"  as  it  is  called,  only  instead  of  one  be- 
ing blinded,  and  trying  to  tell  who  those  who  are  caught 
are,  by  feeling  their  dress,  hair,  etc.,  the  one  who  is  it, 
has  both  his  eyes  open,  and  tries  to  guess  who  is  who  by 
their  shadows.  If  there  is  no  plain  piece  of  white  wall 
for  the  shadows,  then  hang  up  a  sheet ;  there  should  be 
but  one  lamp  in  the  room,  and  this  must  stand  ^>-here  it 
wih  not  get  upset,  and  spoil  the  sport,  and  where  it  will 
throw  the  shadows  of  those  who  pass  in  front  of  it  upon 
the  sheet.  The  one  who  is  to  guess,  is  seated  with  his 
face  to  the  sheet,  and  the  rest  ao  by  one  by  one,  ani^^he 


Xiie  I>octor's  Cori-espondence. 

S.  L.  Richards  among  other  things  wishes  to  know  about 

JEWELS  IN  A  WATCH  ; 

he  asks  what  they  are,  aud  what  is  meant  by  a  "full 
jeweled  watch."  Of  com-se  S.  L.  knows  that  there  are 
several  wheels  in  a  watch.  That  each  wheel  has  an  axle 
through  it,  and  the  ends  of  these  axles,  called  pivots,  rest 
in  holes  or  bearings,  in  the  frame  of  the  watch.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  watch  depends  greatly  upon  having  the 
parts  move  easily,  and  without  friction  ;  these  pivots  are 
constantly  in  motion,  and  every  means  is  taken  to  have 


PLATING  THE  GAME  OF  SHADOW  BUPF, 


this  tube  to  your  right  eye,  and  look  through  it  at  some 
object,  attentively,  keeping  both  eyes  open.  Now  hold 
lip  your  left  hand  with  its  back  toward  you,  and  bring  it 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  looking  at  your  hand 
with  the  left  eye,  while  the  right  eye  is  fixed  on  some- 
thing through  the  lube.  If  you  hit  the  right  position, 
which  yon  can  soon  do,  putting  the  edge  of  the  hand 
against,  not  over,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  a  hole  in  your  hand  through  which  you 


tries  to  teU  whose  the  shadows  are.  When  one  is  guessed, 
he  or  she  takes  the  seat,  and  the  game  goes  on.  The  fun 
consists  in  trying  to  disguise  the  shadows,  by  holding 
the  hands  or  arms,  or  parts  of  the  dress  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  strange  forms  on  the  sheet.  The  en- 
graving will  show  how  this  is  done.  Perhaps  a  better 
way  is  to  hang  the  sheet  over  a  doorway  ;  the  one  who 
guesses  being  on  one  side  in  the  dark,  while  the  others 
pass  between  the  lamp  and  the  sheet  on  the  other  side. 


Fig.  1. — A  JUMPER,   MADE  OF  SAPLINGS. 


them  move  as  easily  as  possible.  A  pivot  of  steel  moving 
in  a  brass  bearing,  will  have  less  friction  than  in  a  steel 
bearing;  if  it  move  in  a  bearing  of  diamond  the  friction 
will  be  very  much  less,  indeed,  as  little  as  can  be.  Dia- 
monds, rubies,  sapphires,  garnets,  and  other  hard  stones 
are  used  for  the  bearings  of  the  pivots  in  watches,  and 
are  called  "jewels."  Diamonds  are  rarely  used,  as  they 
are  so  difficult  to  work ;  in  the  finest  watches  the  jewels 
are  usually  rubies,  and  in  the  cheap  ones  rock-crystal, 
aud  even  glass  maybe  found.  Some  of  the  jewels  are  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  yet  all  these  little  things  have  to 
be  ground  aud  shaped,  and  have  holes  drilled  to  receive 
the  pivots.  In  some  watches  only  the  pivot  of  the  bal- 
ance-wheel is  jewelled,  others  have  two  or  more  holes 
jewelled,  and  when  every  pivot  runs  on  a  jewel,  the 
watch  is  said  to  be  "  full  jeweled."  ^y  friend  E.  is 
right  in  supposing  that  I  can  tell  him  about  another  mat- 
ter, but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Boys  and  Girl's  Col- 
umns, I  shall  have  to  do  it  at  another  time  and  elsewhere. 

Master  Johnston,  in  Northern  New  York,  wishes  to 

know  how  to  build  a  hand-sled,  and  asks  if  he  could  not 
make  one  which  his  pony  could  draw.    As  to 

boy's  sleds, 
there  Is  an  endless  variety  in  these,  some  are  regularly 
framed,  runners  and  all,  and  have  the  mnners  shod  with 
iron;  these  are  much  like  a  small  sleigh,  and  are  of 
course  very  expensive ;  the  common  ones  are  made  with 
two  pieces  for  runners,  and  a  top.  Snow  does  not  often 
remain  in  the  city  long  enough  for  boys  to  get  much  sled- 
ding, but  when 

a  snow  does  last  — 

a  few  days,  I 
have  seen  boys 
with  a  sled 
made  of  a  bos, 
begged  from 
the  grocers. 
The  bottom  and  two  sides  are  all  that  are  used  ;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  serves  for  the  top  of  the  sled,  while  the 
sides  are  cut  down  and  rounded  at  the  ends,  to  make 
runners.  Not  very  strong  or  handsome,  you  would  think, 
but  the  little  fellows  seem  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  these 
rude  box-sleds,  as  richer  boys  do  with  the  best.  Some 
time  ago  our  friend  3Jr.  Snook,  sent  us  a  sketch,  showing 
how  a  fanner's  boy  could  make  a  good  and  servicable 
sled  ;  his  di'awing  is  given  in  figure  2.  On  almost  every 
fai-m  is  a  pile  of  odds  and  ends,  in  which  are  put  bitrken 
implements,  parts  of  carts  and  wagons,  and  other  things 
too  good  to  throw  away  or  burn,  and  which  are  kept, 
thinking  they  may  sometimes  '"  come  in  play."  If  a  boy 
can  find  in  such  a  place  an  old  plow  of  which  he  can  use 
the  handles,  he  has  a  first  rate  start  towards  building  a 
sled.  The  plow  handles  are  generally  of  hard  wood, 
well  seasoned,  and  smooth.  Cut  off  the  handles  about 
two  feet,  or  so,  from  the  bend,  turn  them  points  up,  and 
you  will  have  a  pair  of  capital  runners,  which  will  slide 
almost  as  well  as  if  shod  with  iron.  For  the  sides  you 
wU  need  two  pieces  of  inch  board,  two  feet  long,  or  of  a 
proper  length  to  suit  the  runners.  It  mil  make  the  sled 
look  much  better  if  you  shape  out  the  ends  of  the  side 
pieces,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Then  you  must  fasten 
the  sides  firmly  to  the  ruunei"s  .and  here  you  must  be 


FiiT.  3. — boy's  sled. 
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carefal.  Wtetlier  yon  use  nails  or  screws,  the  bard  wood 
of  the  rnuuers  must  be  bored  for  them,  and  this  will  take 
both  patience  and  strength.  When  the  sides  are  on,  you 
will  then  make  the  top,  and  for  this  you  must  nail  on  the 
boards  cross-wise,  to  make  the  sled  strong.  The  width 
may  be  according  to  fancy,  or  the  use  you  are  to  make  of 
it.  If  simply  to  "coast"  or  slide  down  hill,  a  long  and 
narrow  sled  is  best,  but  if  you  wish  to  carry  loads,  you 
will  need  it  wider.  You  cau  put  a  rouud  stick  in  between 
the  upturned  points  of  the  runners,  to  hitch  a  drag-rope 
to,  but  in  coasting  this  will  be  in  the  way,  and  you  can 
ae  well  hitch  two  ends  of  a  rope  to  the  points  of  the  two 
runners.  I  don't  think  you  can  manage  very  well  to 
make  a  pony  sled  and  a  hand-sled  in  one.  For  the  pony, 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  would  be  what  is  called 

A    JUMPER. 

As  I  don't  know  how  old  my  yonng  friend  is,  I  am.  not 
able  to  say  whether  he  can  manage  to  make  a  jumper  or 
not.  Farmer's  boys,  generally,  learn  to  use  an  ax.  when 
quite  young,  and  if  our  youngster  can  work  handily  with 
an  as  or  hatchet,  he  can  very  likely  make  a  jumper. 
However,  I  will  tell  him  about  the  jumper,  and  if  lie  can 
not  make  it  by  himstrlf,  he  can  get  some  older  person  to 
help.  By  giving  an  engraving,  fig.  1,  you  will  at  once 
see  how  it  is  made,  and  it  will  save  much  description. 
Two  saplings  of  the  same  size  serve  for  runners  and 
shafls,  and  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  jumper. 
These  should  be  of  hard  wood,  if  wanted  to  last.  Hav- 
ing the  young  trees,  both  of  the  same  size  and  length, 
care  should  be  taken  to  smooth  oft"  all  the  knots,  if  there 
are  any,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  very  nice,  you  can  peel  at 
least  the  runner  part.  As  the  shafts  must  be  high  enough 
to  hitch  to  the  harness,  while  the  runners  are  fiat  upon 
the  snow,  ihey  must  be  bent.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
halfway  or  more  through  each  stick,  and  you  can  easily 
contrive  a  way  to  bend  it.  You  will  then  need  to  fasten 
your  sticks  together  at  a  proper  distance  to  suit  the  pony. 
A  piece  nailed  or  pinned  on  in  front  of  the  bend,  answers 
both  to  strengthen  the  jumper,  and  fas  a  place  to  which 
to  fasten  the  traces.  Take  care  to  have  this  strong,  as 
much  of  the  strain  comes  here.  You  can  then  put  on 
another  cross  piece,  as  a  foot  rest,  and  make  the  seat 
nerve  to  strengthen  it  still  more,  as  it  will,  if  made  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  You  may,  if  you  prefer,  floor 
the  whole  over  with  boards,  and  use  another  kind  of 
eeat.  Jumpers  are  so  common  over  the  border,  where 
there  is  usually  snow  in  plenty,  that  they  are  often  called 
*'  Canada  Jumpers,"  but  they  are  also  used  a  great  deal 
in  the  States.  A  man  can  Icnock  one  together  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  handy  boy  can 
not  manage  to  make  one.  I  hope  my  young  friend  will 
succeed  in  making  a  useful  jumper,  that  it  will  be 
strong  to  avoid  accidents,  and  that  he  will  have  many 
pleasant  rides  with  his  pony. 


Aiiiftt  !$»e^s  Chats. 

Bettixe.— The  following  formula  will,  I  think,  answer 
your  requirements : 

A    B    D    H    P 

C     C    E     I     Q 

E    F    F     J    R 

G    G    G    K    S 

I     J     L    L    T 

K    K    M    M    U 

M    N    X    N    V 

O    O    O    O    W 

G   R    T    X    X 

S    S    U    Y    Y 

U    V    V    Z    Z 

WWW 

Y  Z 
Should  a  person  wish  you  to  find  oat  a  word  or  name, 
let  him  tell  you  in  which  of  the  upright  columns  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  may  be  found;  if  it  can  be  found  in 
only  one  column,  then  it  is  the  top  letter  ;  should  it  be 
found  in  more  than  one,  then  add  together  the  alphabet- 
ical numbers  represented  by  the  top  letters,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  number  sought.  By  taking  one  letter  at  a 
lime  in  this  way,  the  whole  word  can  be  discovered.  For 
example :  Take  the  word  Darling' ;  D  is  found  in  but  one 
column,  consequently  is  the  top  one.  The  same  with  A ; 
R  is  in  the  second  and  last  columns ;  the  top  letters  of 
tliose  are  B,  and  P  ;  these  are  the  second  and  sixteenth 
of  the  alphabet,  their  sum  is  eighteen,  and  the  eighteenth 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  R.  the  letter  sought  ;  L  yon  will 
find  in  the  columns  headed  D,  and  H.  whose  sum  is 
twelve,  and  L  is  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  In 
this  way,  letter  by  letter,  you  can  find  out  any  given  word. 
For  Chocolate  2<^ng  for  Cakes--\iikQ.  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sngar  and  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate; 
put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  about  a  ulll  of  water,  and 
stir  it  over  the  tire  until  the  mixture  assumes  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream;  then  sprfcad  it  over  your  cakes, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

CAUPESTKn's  Boy.— Not  a  bit  of  "  trouble,"  my  boy, 
you  may  "ask  questions"  every  month  if  you  choosi-, 
and  1  will  answor  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  You 
want  to  know  the  niMnlnirof  the  terms  *' four-ponny." 
"six-penny,*"   "ten-penny,"   etc.,   as   applied    to   nails, 


"Four-penny  "  means  four  pounds  to  the  thousand  nails, 
"  six-penny  "  six  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  so  on.  It 
is  an  old  English  term  and  meant,  at  first,  '"  ten-^und" 
nails  (the  thousand  being  understood) ;  but  the  old  Eng- 
lishmen clipped  it  to  *'  ten-pun  "  ;  and  from  that  to  ten- 
punny :  and  so  it  degenerated,  tmtil  "penny"  was  sub- 
stituted for  '"pound."'  So,  when  you  ask  for  four-penny 
nails,  now-a-days,  you  want  those,  a  thousand  of  which 
will  weigh  four  pounds  ;  but  in  these  degenerate  times, 
I  question  whether  you  will  get  as  many  as  a  thousand  in 
that  weight.  When  a  thousand  nails  weigh  less  than  one 
pound,  they  are  called  tacks,  brads,  etc.,  and  are  reckon- 
ed by  ounces  (to  the  thousand);  so  you  will  see  '•  S-oz.", 
'■  10-oz.",  "  16-oz.",  etc.,  on  papers  of  tacks.  That  used 
to  puzzle  me  (before  I  knew  hetter) — how  eight  small 
tacks  should  make  one  ounce,  and  sixteen  much  larger 
ones  should  make  an  onnce  tool  So  I  asked— just  as 
you  did.  I  am  never  ashamed  to  say  "I  don't  know," 
unless  I  have  neglected  an  opportunity  to  find  out. 


Aitut     Sue^ai     Paizzle-lSox. 

RHXSEES. 

{Example.— 1.  Here  the  ink  has  been  spilled  - 
2.  By  the  gun  it  was  kUled 

1.  O  I  see  the  bright  morning 

2.  Her  fair  head  adorning 

3.  Delf,  china,  and  iron 


Blot^  shot. 


4,  Neither  panther  nor  lion 

5.  More  than  one,  less  than  three  • 

Too  choice  'tis,  for  me 

In  the  stable  I  live 

A  great  fright  I  give 

You  oft  rise  by  me  - 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


In  her  dress,  do  you  see  I  - 
Here  the  tiger  lies  down  - 


Green,  speckled  with  brown  - 

13.  How  much  must  I  pay 

14.  I  venture  to-day 

15.  In  caution  I'm  seen 

16.  And  I'm  pretty  lean 


ALPHABETICAL   ARITHMETIC. 

DH)CTUILX(UBUC 
CBN 
R  I  I 
RD  H 


I  BL 
C  B  N 
U  D  T  N 
B  I  N  U 

tr  B  D 

PI. 
Thymauni  si  het  prelucia  sitaccerichartfo  tager  dimns. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  needs  no  delight  its  nature  to  show. 

My  next  is  two-thirds  of  a  dwelling. 

My  third  is  oft  felt  in  the  air,  and  we  know 

That  destruction  its  pathway  is  telling. 

To  England  pray  go,  if  my  airhole  you  would  meet. 

And  list  to  its  musical  lays, 

For  indeed  you  will  find  it  a  songster  most  sweet. 

E'en  poets  have  sung  in  its  praise.        H.  W.  Otis. 

NUMERICAL   EXIG5IA. 

I  am  composed  of  69  letters : 

My  10,  40,  19,  3,  52,  44,  30,  was  the  scene  of  a  European 
battle,  where  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  my  27.  53,  12.  56,  24.  61,  50,-25,  2,  19.  39,  was 
defeated  by  an  9,  24,  66,  54,  of  thirty  thousand. 

My  22,  9,  14,  44,  58.  15.  13.  67.  is  the  name  of  a  famous 
battle,  which  decided  the  fiUe  of  my  38.  28,  20,  2:3.  49.  53, 
37,  .33.  who  died  at  my  7,  IS.  —43.  56.  11.  69,  38,  61. 

My  47,  65,  66,  1,  has  been  something  sung  just  before 
going  to  battle. 

My  60,  26,  46,  8,  16.  64,  27.  35,  5,  6.  is  a  name  dear  to 
Americans. 

My  17.  34.  4.">.  62,  57,  27.  19,  42.  was  a  noted  naval  officer 
in  the  late  war. 

My  19.  21.  27.  6S.  48.  59,  51,  was  a  distinguished  military 
officer  in  our  late  war. 

My4, 1,  29,  32,  36,  48,  55,  31,  represent  many  of  the 
United  States. 

^My  20.  63.  45.  41.  31.  is  a  famous  city  in  Europe. 

My  whole  is  a  prophecy  of  peace.       SI.  O.  Colcord. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Oh  I  bad  hoy  I  6.  Fm  Kate's. 

2.  Surf  free.  7.  Scan  any  one. 

3.  A  scalp-den.  8.  Inform  us. 

4.  Rjiin  came.  9.  Rough,  hot  fare. 

5.  Sure  leap.  10.  Send  rats  in  mud. 

Xaxtho. 

POSmVES  AND  COMPARATtVKS. 

1.  A  ton,— a  Ber\'ant.  2.  A  coin.— the  middle.  3.  A 
body  of  water.— to  rcllect.  4.  An  animal.— more  novel. 
6.  A  vehicle,— a  butcher.    6.  A  boat,— to  cleanse. 

Bessie, 
concealed  pqrare  word. 
Brin^  a  wide  apron  with  you  ;  one  a  trifle  long  at  each 
eidc.  W.  L.  E.,  Jr. 


cross  word. 
My  first  is  in  cloud  but  not  in  sky, 
My  next  is  in  swim  but  not  in  fly, 
My  third  is  in  man  but  not  in  boy, 
My  fourth  is  in  marble  but  not  in  toy, 
My  fifth  is  in  work  but  not  in  play. 
My  sixth  is  in  moment  but  not  in  day, 
My  seventh  is  in  sound  but  not  in  tone. 
And  my  whole  is  the  name  of  a  precious  stone. 
Alice  S.  Pafl. 

M      I  ■  I      ■! 

A2^S^TEB3   TO  PUZZLES    IN   THE   DECEJtBER  XUaiBER. 

^"CilEEICAL  Enigma.— Thanatopsis. 

Concealed  Capes.  —  1.   Clear.     2.   Henry.     3.  May.     4, 
Land's  end.    5.  Good  Hope.    6.  Horn.    7.  Fear. 
Cross  "Wo ed.— Madrid, 

SqTTaKE    WoED.  DotJBLE  ACEOSTIC. 

A  S  P  E  R  H—   al   — L 

STAVE  O— naw— A      | 

PALES  L-edge— R 

EVENT  L-  iht   -C 

RESTS  T—  out  -H 

An'agbams.— 1.  Magazines.  2,  Arrangements.  3.  Garden- 
ing. 4.  Companions.  5.  Jealousy.  6.  Barbarisms.  7.  JC um- 
bering.   8.  Opportunity.    9.  Cultivators.    10.  Refinement, 

Teanspositions.— 1.  Pets,  pest.  step.  2.  Mate,  tame,  team, 
meat.  3.  Arm,  ram,  mar.  4,  Veal,  lave,  vale.  5.  Abel,  able, 
b.ile,  heal.    6.  Kaps,  span,  pans.    7.  Now,  own,  won. 

Flowers  A^'D  Vegetables.—!.  Hollyhock.  2.  Pumpkin. 
3.  Marigold.  4.  Sunflower  (son-fiour).  R.  Onion.  6.  Com. 
7.  Carrot  (parroO-    8-  Butter-cup. 

Pi.— What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ? 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
TTpon  my  mouth  do  crush  tbeu"  wine, 
The  nectaiine  and  curious  peach, 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc,  to  Dan.  F.  G.,  Sophie.   J. 
F.  D.,  Alpha  and  Bel,  M.  T.  Hedd.  Gus.  Maggie,  and  tffie  G. 


Ho-w   Xliings     are    I>oue    iia    Otlier 
Countries. — I>ressiii«-  tlie  ECair. 

Quite  a  long  jump,  you  wUl  think,  from  bread-making 
to  hair-dressing  ;  but  in  telling  you  about  common  things 
in  other  countries,  where  their  ways  are  difi'erent  from 
our  ways,  we  do  not  need  to  follow  any  regular  order. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
people,  even  the  very  lowest  and  least  civilized,  who  do 
not  do  something  to  the  hair  of  the  head  or  face.  There 
is  much  about  hair,  the  manner  of  its  growth,  and  the 
way  it  looks  under  the  microscope,  that  is  interesting, 
but  we  can  not  talk  about  these  at  present.  Of  course, 
the  first  use  of  hair  is  to  protect  the  head,  as  well  from 
heat,  as  from  cold  ;  another  use  is  as  an  ornament ;  or- 
nament has  its  uses,  else  there  would  not  be  such  a  va- 
riety in  hair  on  both  men  and  beasts.  Animals  covered 
with  feathers  instead  of  hair— the  birds— are  the  most 
highly  ornamented  of  all.  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
all  the  beautiful  variety  they  display,  is  not  witliout  its 
uses.  Compare  a  person  with  a  fine  head  of  hair,  with 
one  who  is  bald,  and  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  hair  is 
for  looks,  as  well  as  for  comfort.  In  ancient  times  the 
different  nations  and  tribes  had  their  fashions  in  hair,  as 
do  those  of  the  present  day.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  admired  long  hair,  while  the  ancient  Egyptians 
did  not  like  it  at  alL,  but  removed  all  the  hair,  and  wore 
light  wigs.  Fine  hair  was  thought  so  much  of  in  oldea 
times,  that  plucking  out,  or  tearing  the  hair,  was  the 
way  of  showing  the  greatest  possible  grief.  Among 
civilized  people  there  have  been  curious  customs.  Some 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  French  king  had  a  deformed 
shoulder,  which  he  hid  by  means  of  an  enormous  wig,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  so  long  as  to  cover  his  defect.  Of 
course,  this  made  wigs  fashionable,  and  they  were  gen- 
erally worn  ;  thev  were  often  made  of  silk,  and  so  large 
as  to  reach  half  way  down  the  back.  In  early  times,  in 
this  country,  our  great  grandfathers,  and  their  fathers, 
followed  the  ways  of  England,  and  the  judges,  gover- 
nors, and  all  great  dignitaries  wore  enormous  horse-hair 
wigs.  The  war  of  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  all  that 
here,  though  in  England  the  custom  is  still  kept  up,  and 
you  will  see  in  the  illustrated  English  papers  pictures  of 
public  occasions,  in  which  judges,  mayors,  and  all  the 
rest  have  these  ridiculous  horee-hair  head-coverings ; 
even  in  the  courts  at  the  present  time,  in  England  and 
its  Colonies,  a  lawyer  jmts  on  a  black  gown  and  a  horse- 
hair wig.  to  address  the  judge,  who  alia  gravely  decked 
in  what  seems  to  us  such  eenselcsa  "  toggery."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  London  slang  "  big  vigs  "  ie  the  name  for 
the  di^nilariep.  With  us  short  hair  is  the  general  rule 
for  men,  and  long  hair  for  women,  hut  with  many  tribes 
of  Indians  the  opposite  Js  the  custom  ;  the  men  pride 
themsclveB  on  their  long  locks,  while  the  women,  as  ie 
often  the  case,  cut  their  hair  on  a  level  with  the  eyes, 
and  look  droll  enough.  Speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
the  hair  by  Indians,  reminds  n?  of  a  curioufl  cnstom 
among  the  trihos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Wlien 
we  first  went  among  them,  we  found  several  of  the  men 
with  the  most  singular  head-dresses;  a  eort  of  turban  on 
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THE    BAKBER    IN"    CHINA,    SHAYHSTG    THE    KBAD.— After  a  Picture  in  the  lUmtraied  Zo7idon  J^ews, 


top  of  the  head,  larger  than  the  head  itself,  and  this  tar- 
ban  was  of  clay.  On  inquiring  into  the  matter,  we  found 
that  when  the  Indian  finds  his  head  too  popidoiLS  for 
comfort,  for  Indians  are  rarely  free  from  insect  parasites, 
(yon  must  look  that  up  in  the  dictionary) — he  mixes  up 
clay  like  mortar,  and  plasters  his  head  as  full  as  possi- 
ble, winding  it  around  on  top  of  his  head,  and  covering 
all  with  clay.  This  is  worn  for  several  days,  or  until 
the  clay  dries— and  very  uncomfortable  and  top-heavy  it 
must  be— when  the  clay  is  beaten  and  washed  out ;  the 
hair  then  shines  as  if  it  were  dressed  by  a  city  barber, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  head  "  die  for  want  of 
breath.''  Among  the  hair-dressing  customs  of  different 
nations,  none  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  shave  all  the  head,  except  a  tuft  upon  top; 
this  is  made  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  kept  with  great 
care,  nicely  braided,  and  as  it  is  not  often  long  enough 
naturally  to  please  the  taste  of  the  owner,  it  is  helped  out 
by  braiding  in  at  the  end  a  lot  of  long  silk  threads.  This 
queue,  or  *'  pig-tail,"  as  it  is  called  by  other  people,  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  loss  of  it 
is  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  death.  The  proper  shaving 
of  the  head  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  with  a  China- 
man, and  if  one  neglects  this,  he  is  looked  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  jeing  in  a  bad  way,  and  it  is  thought  of  so 
mnch  consequence  that  he  is  reminded  by  the  "author- 
ities" that  he  must  attend  to  his  toilet.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  kind  of  shaving  that  one  can  not  well  do  himself,  but 
mnst  have  done  by  another,  and  this  makes  the  barber  a 
very  important  man  in  China.  As  there  are  overfthree 
liandred  millionB  of  people  in  China,  and  every  man  and 


big  boy  must  have  his  head  regularly  shaved,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  large  share  of  the  people  must  be  engaged  in 
scraping  the  heads  of  the  vest.  Tou  will  think  that 
barbers'  shops  must  be  very  plenty,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  barbers  have  no  shops  at  all.  Visitors  to  China  tell 
us,  that  among  the  many  strange  things  they  notice,  is 
the  great  rumber  of  traveling  tradesmen,  and  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  street,  or  in  going  from  house  to 
house.    The  Chinese  blacksmith,  tinker,  shoe-maker,  and 


A  OHiNESB  RAZOR— =*/3  real  size. 

many  others  besides  the  barber,  have  no  tools  or  stock  in 
trade  but  what  they  can  carry  with  them,  and  their  shop 
is  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  engraving 
shows  a  Chinese  barber  serving  a  customer.    He  has  his 


furnace  of  coal,  and  his  pail  of  hot  water ;  one  is  hung 
at  one  end  of  a  bamboo  stick,  which  goes  across  his 
shoulders,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  end,  to  balance  ; 
his  towels,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  outfit,  are  carried  in  the 
same  wiiy.  When  he  reaches  a  customer  the  barber  sets 
down  his  furnace,  puts  on  the  water,  and  sticks  the  pole 
up  by  them,  as  you  see  in  the  picture,  and  goes  to  work. 
"We  might  give  onr  arithmetical  youngsters  a  problem, 
something  like  this  :  "If  there  are  100.000,000  heads  in 
China  to  Tie  shaved  twice  a  week,  and  each  used  au  ounce 
of  soap  a  month,  how  many  millions  of  pounds  of  soap 
are  used  for  head  shaving  in  the  Chinese  empire  in  a 
year  ?"  No  doubt  many  of  you  could  cypher  it  out  very 
quickly,  but  as  they  don't  use  soap  at  all.  you  need  not 
take  the  trouble  !  '"No  soap,  how  then  can  they  shave?" 
you  will  ask.  One  of  the  uses  of  suap  in  shaving  is  to 
make  the  skin  smooth,  so  that  the  razor  will  run  easily, 
and  not  cut  the  skin,  and  for  this  the  Chinese  barber  uses 
clay  instead  of  soap.  But  what  a  razor  !— yon  will  think 
that  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  drawing.  The  razor 
is  a  very  odd  looking  affair,  quite  as  heai?  as  our  razors, 
but  different  in  shape.  "We  have  had  one  of  these  razors 
almopt  ever  since  we  can  recollect — probably  brought 
home  by  an  uncle  who  was  captain  of  a  ship  that  sailed 
to  China.  We  never  yet  found  a  person  who,  upon  being 
handed  this  razor  closed,  could  guess  what  it  was  for. 
As  the  razor  in  the  picture  is  of  a  different  shape,  we 
give  an  engraving  of  ours,  that  you  may  see  what  a  droll 
affair  it  is.  So  you  see,  in  looking  about  among  different 
countries,  even  so  simple  a  matter  as  shaving,  is  done  by 
some  people  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  our  own. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

TO 

HARPER'S  PERIODICjIIS. 

The  SQCcess  of  Harper's  periodicals  is  among  the  remark- 
able facts  of  the  publishing  business  of  this  or  nny  other  a^e 
or  conntv J. —  C/n-i8tia7L  Advocate,  X.  T. 

Of  these  standard  publications  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  each  resumes  in  itself  the  liistory  and  pro- 
gress of  the  time  in  a  certain  department;  one  eontainius 
the  cream  of  current  literature,  a  second  preserving  and  il- 
lustratinq:  all  events  of  impovtance  the  world  over,  the  third 
anticipating  fickle  fashion  and  chronicling  its  chances,  and 
all  commending  themselves  equally  to  the  reader,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  sex,  age,  or  condition.— J\^.  T.  World. 


Harper's  Magazine. 

That  ITnrper's  Magazine  has  become  a  literary  institution 
and  an  educator  of  the  people  a  half  millioii  of  readers  know 
xo-d^y.— Boston  Transcript, 


Harper's    Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekl>/  should  be  in  every  family  throughout  the 
lauu,  as  a  purer.more  interesting,  higher-toned,  better-illus- 
trated paper  is  not  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
— Commercial  Bulletin^  Boston. 


Harper's  Bazar. 

The  ladies  best  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Baza }%  a  week- 
ly devoted  entirely  to  their  interests  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments of  litei-ature,  fishion,  and  domestic  arts.  It  Is  an  ad- 
mirably conducted  illustrated  paper,  containing  essays, 
editorials,  stories,  and  general  information  of  a  superior 
ordoT.—Brookli/n  Eagle. 


TERMS  FOR  1877. 

Hakper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4.  00 

n.uiPER's  Weekly,      One  Year 4  00 

Hahpeu's  Bazar,         One  Year 4  00 

One  copy  of  either  will  he  sent  for  one  year,  POST  A  GE 
PREPAID  by  the  Pubil^hers.  to  any  SubscnbcT  in  the 
Vnited  States  or  Canada,  on  rempr  of  Four  Dollars. 
Harper's  Magazine.  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  for  one  y.ar,  $10  00;  or  any  two  for  $7  00: 
l)odage  prepaid  by  the  PubU.sIters. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  loHl  be  sent  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers at  $4  00  each,  in  one  renWfance ;  or.  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00, 2Vit/iout  extra  copy  ;  postage  prepaid  by  live 
PubtisJters. 

Address  HAEPEE  &  BEOTHEES,  New  York. 


Subscriptions  taken  for  Harper's  Peri- 
odicals by  Booksellers  aud  Periodical 
Dealers  througlioat  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

TJTT'w'nn  Ponltrv  Journal  3  months,  onlv  10  cents.   Ad- 
JJ  JCiO  X.  clrL-ss  Poultry  Nation,  Blrmhiglmm,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

nnil  4;  l>:irk  Xos.  frfc  Sl.OO.    Siiitt]>los  10  cents. 

Eathip  for  Stron^th,  or  how  to  f(!ed  onrs  seU'sojis  to  nialn- 
tiiln  hi-aUh,  $1.00.  Liver  Coniphilut,  Hcadaf-he  and  Nervous 
hyspep^la.  tlH'lr  Tansp.  rrevontlmi,  and  Cur**,  bv  Ilvglene, 
$1.0(1.  All  the  above,  $2.riO.  rtn-nlurs  Crrc.  Sce'll'-c.  Agri- 
C'lHurist.  \YOOI>    A-    IiniiBROOK, 

13  &  1^  Ijaisrht  St.,  New  York. 

A  Oooci  I3oino  Scliool. 

MACGEEGOR    HALL, 

n.usniNG,  N.  T. 

An  Escelknt  IIome  Scnoor.  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  snvcn  miles  from  N.  T.  City,  In  the  beautiful 
sub,..nan  village  of  Flushing. 

I^upils  received  at  any  time  ivlicn  there  is  a  vacancy,  tlic 
ninulier  beini;  limited  to  the  aWlIty  to  furnlsli  convenient 
rooms  and  full  home  nttentlon  to  eacli  I'upll. 
7"0r  circulars  or  other  luformatlnu,  address  the  Principal, 
MIM  MARGARET  MAOOHEGOU. 
FlnshlUB,  K.  T, 


Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  con- 
sumers of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  un  the  mutual 
priuciple. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
mate  a  specialty  of  SUPir-LIING  COXSUMEKS  ONLY, 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  prolic  on  our  im- 
portations,) which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
tine  qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
iu  lar;:e  cities  aud  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND    FOE    PRICE    LIST. 

COiVSU.^IERS'    I>IPOUTI\G   TEA   CO., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Bos  5509.  liTEW  YOHK  CITY. 


■V.fl-K.^^ 
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INSURANCE  COMPMI 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

IF.S.WINSTON ,  PRESIDENT. 

ISSUES    EVERY  APPROVED   DESCRI  PTION  OF 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

ON  TERMS  AS  FAVORABLE   AS  THOSE  OF 
ANY    OTHER    COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED   APRIL  I2th  |842. 

CASHASSEISQYERSaaOQaQQO. 

FRANK    i^ORESTER'S 

AMERICAN  GAME  IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  loith  twenty  beautiful  fvU-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  Amei'ican  Game. 
CONTENTS :— JAxrAKT.   Caribou  or  American  Reindeer. 
— Februakt.    Moose  Deer. 
Wild  Goose.— March.   Mal- 
lard and  Widgeon. — April. 
American    Snipe.      Striped 
Bass.  —  Mat.      American 
Trout.       Brent    Goose.  — 
JuXE.  Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  ~  July.      Wood- 
cocks.—ArcusT.   Summer 
Duck.     Common     Deer.  — 
Skptembek.    Teal.  —  Octo- 
ber.     Quail.      Bittern.  — 
Yellow  Perch.  — Decembkk. 
Fully  Illustrated  and  De- 
Post-paid,  $5.00. 


NovKMBER.    KuIlV'il   Grou.^e. 
Canvas  Back.    Winter  Duck, 
scribed.    New  edition. 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A    GUIDE    TO    THE    AMATEUR    IN    THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

^nTH    FULL    DIRECTIONS     FOR    THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 
WINDOW   GARDEN. 

By  peter  HENDEESOX, 

AUTUOn     OP     "GARDEXIXO     for     profit, "    AND      "  rHAC- 
TICAL   FLORICI'LTrRE." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  ;niitlcs  to  wiiulow-jjardcniiijr  wc 
know  of.  The  fact  i?,  lliat  the  miniber  of  plants  that  cau 
be  successfully  ;;rown  in  window-^'ardcninc:  is  very  limit- 
ed, and  thoujjh  it  is  possible  to  make  a  vciy  large  list  of 
thopc  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  tliopc 
which  promise  to  be  snccessfiil  with  a  moderate  expondi- 
lun'  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  In 
order  to  succeed  with  window  jilanti*.  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told,— CAW.«//{m  Advocafe. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  uf  the  abovo  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
prJcQ  by 

OKANGE    JUDD    COMPANY. 

345  BnoApWAT,   Nkw  Yor^ 


BROOM-COEN  and  BEOOMS. 

A    TREATISE    OX 

Eaising  Broom-Oorn  and  Making 
Brooms 

On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

WritUii  and  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agi'icuUiiriiit. 
COXTENTS. 
Introduction.   Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.    Introduction  and  Extent  of  Culture.    Second- 
ary Products,  Seed,  i-odder   and  Stalks.    Cultivation.  The 
Land.    liotarion.   Manure.   Hills  or  Drills.    Quantitv  of  Seed 
to  the  Acre.    Time  of  Planting.    Culiivatiuir.      Iniplpnients 
Thinning.    Time  for  Harvesting.    Harvesting   Dwarf  Corn. 
I.opping,  Bending  or  Breaking.    Crooked  Brusli.    Tabling. 
Cutting.    Preparing  for  Market.    Curing  the  Brush.    Scrap- 
ing or  Uemoval  of  the  Seed.    Assortintr  the  Brush.    Drying 
or  Curing  House,    hacks  for  Drvina.    Curing.    Curing  *,and. 
Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale.    Baling.    The  Press. 
Marketing.    Commissions  and  Charges.   Protics  oi  the  Crop. 
General  Conclusions.    Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.    What 
a  lietired  Grower  says.      Making    Brooms.      Home->fade 
Broom-;.    Home-M.ide  Brooms.  Another  Method.    Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.    Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  B  els. 


Practical  Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation    of   Florists'    Plants. 

By    FETETi    IIElVI>EIiSO:N", 

Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Profit." 
Beautifully  Illustrated.    Pi'ic^,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  "  art  and  mystery  "  of  propa- 
gation explained,  but  the  reader  is  tauiiht  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  itecn  propagatedt  Tie  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur's 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  aud  we  have  a  very  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  xuider  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea- 
sure as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  thnt  marked  the  autlior's  "Gardening  for  Profit,"  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  tlie  author,  and  mucli  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu- 
able matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition: 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses:  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellinirs; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants :  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  "Wiirdian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grane-Vioes  under  Glass;  The  Profits  of  Flori- 
culture; How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

MANUAL    ON    THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P   ROE. 
Author  of  Play  and  Pi'oflt  in  Jly  Garden,  etc. 
On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.        Price,  postpaid, 50 cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD   CO.,  24o  Brondw;iy,  New  York. 

A    COPPER  BULL-RING, 

2^3  inches  in  tliiinietcr,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  witli 
ecrew-driver  for  pntting;  It  to- 
Scthcr,  will  be  pent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORAXGE  Jl'DD  COMPACT, 
'J-1.5  Ri!0,\i>\vAT,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In    Jane   of   1ST2   wc   fr,ave    illustrntionp  of  »   Tro- 
i        char    and    Cannula   to  be  used  in    rlnpinj: 
n  hull,    and    on    pa^'C    13    (January)    and 
pa^o    OT   <^[arcli)   of  this  Journal  for  1ST3 
wc    described    the    use  of    this    apparatus 
in    rcliovinur   hovon   iu    cattle.      These    ar- 
ticles have  broueht  out  a  ]ari:e  deninnd  for 
Trochan".  aud  failin?  to  find  just  the  ripht 
kind  anioni:  the  makers  of  sur-jical  imple- 
Tiienis,  we   have   induced  an   establishment 
;  «  undertake  tlieir  manufacture.    We  give 
^j,        luTcwiih  a  small  engravinc  ^f  the  Trochar. 
n^      Tht'se  articles   are  now    in  the  trade,  and 
^V      may  be  lind  of  most  tloalen?  iu  ft*rricnUurflI 
^^       imploments.     Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  repcjvc  tli«m  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  t;1.00. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Februahi  , 


Tour  Grand  Prize  Medals  Awarded  onr  Exhibit  fit 

the  CenteimiaL 
Rare    and    Beautiful    Flowers    and    Choice    Vegetable* 


UT  tLwtn 


B.  K.  SLI98  A  SOVi,  Importen,  Growera.  ud  Deilera  In 

Ofinden,     ariold,     «uid     Ho-wcr     Seeds,      fimaU      XValtSf 

Aplcnttoral  and  BoramUnral    Implementi, 

f  atiUna  ud  Othsr  Bxioliltei  £ir  the  Twaa.  t£A  Qtxita, 

TTifl  foHawing  Catalognes  bjq  AnnaaHj'  pnblislied,  tini  ttUI  In  muled  td  &Q 

Applicants  on  Toceipt  of  price  aSzed.   Begnkr  Cnstomen  aapplied  gratis> 

31iBB'B  niostntfid  Seed  Catalogue  and  AmateTix'a  Guide  to  the 

yiowar  ind  E'ltchm  Gmpden,— 200  pages,  iBclnding  MTBial  hwidrtd  finely 

eiecnted  eognTiiigi.  ud  &  buHllfallj'-toIoreil  lllo^npb,  35  cents,    Aa  editism 

elegantly  bound  iii  doth,  3l> 

Blics's  lUuBtrated  Gardenor'g  Almaniu!  and  Abridged  C&talogtu.— 
X£S  ptgea.  ^'•mbi  vxs  >  Monthly  Calecdor  of  Opentiotu,  ftnd  b  Price  List  of  bH 
(he  leading  GuiICB,  Field,  3Dd  Flower  8ttb,  fnfonlj  illuitnitedj  viUi  brief 
dinotidcs  for  their  jnltoro.    lOcenls. 

SUas's  UliiHtnted  Potato  Catalogue  ccmtuiu  b  Descriptive  list  of  bH 
ths  now  Tuietiu  itcontly  introdccod,  with  manj  other  desinblo  sorts,  beftntifnUy 
IHnstDtod ;  also  most  as«Inl  inlQnu&tioii  upon  ihi  coltiTstion  of  this  Talnable  e^ 
calcnt.    lOconlSi   Addr&ss 

B.  E.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
P.  O.  Box  Tto.  5712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

,  — —  I 

The  Earliest  Tomato  Known. 

LiITTLiE     OJBin. 

Thla  new  variety  was  raised  by  the  originator  of  the  Con- 
queror Tomato,  heretofore  considered  the  earliest  in  culti- 
Tation.  The  vines  are  of  medium  length,  compact  growth, 
and  excessively  loaded  with  bright  red  fruit  uf  medium  size, 
of  round  and  uniform  shape,  varying  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  circumference,  of  superior  flavor,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Its  bright  glossy  red  color,  uniform  size,  shape,  and  other- 
wise beautiful  appearance,  make  a  dish  of  Little  Gems  al- 
most as  tempting  as  a  plate  of  strawberries.  It  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  vield  several  pickings,  a  week  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  nnv'other  variety. 

Price,  25  cts  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
34r  Barclay  St.,  Vie-w  Yorlc. 

THE    EARLIEST    POTATO    KIVOWN. 


ALPHA.    (Pringle.) 

1707  ponndSf  (upirards  of  10  barrels),  eroivD 
from  one  poand. 

A  very  e^rly  variety  for  farm  and  garden  culture,  also  for 
forcing  under  glass ;  fit  for  the  table  ten  or  fifteen  days  be- 
fore the  Early  Kosc.  Of  medium  size,  clear  white,  with  the 
Blightest  tinge  of  red  about  the  eyes ;  flesh  very  white,  flne- 
grained,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor ;  quality,  of  the  highest 
excellence.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  ilie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  In  I874.  A  silver 
medal  was  ;ilso  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  We  can  recommend  this  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence as  the  very  be-U  early  varietij  in  cultivation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  awarding  the  premiums 
offered  by  us  last  spring,  thus  report  of  tliis  variety:  "The 
superior  quality  of  the  Alpha,  is  largely  commented  upon. 
It  was  found  to'  be  fit  for  use  in  sixti/  days  from  the  date  of 
planting,  and  of  excellent  quality.  That  it  will  henceforth 
rank  aa  the  earliest  Potato  for  the  field  as  well  as  for  the 
garden,  has  been  sufficiently  proven." 

Per  pound  75  cts.,  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $3.00  by  mail,  post- 

Eald.    By  express,  charges  paid  bv  purchaser,  l  peck  $2.00 ; 
alf  bushel,  $3.00  ;  1  bushel  SS.ai ;  i  bbl.  $12.00. 
Bliss's  lUnstrated  Potato  Catalneae  contains  a 
deBcrlptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties,  with  many  other 
desirable  sorts ;  also  most  useful  information  upon  their 
cultivation.    24  pages.    10  cents.    Address 
B.    K.    BLISS    &    SONS,  PO.  Box,  5,712, 
No.  34  Barclay  Street,  'Swv  York:. 

WcTT    Potatoes, 

"We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  THREE  NE\A''  VA- 
RIETIES POTATOES  for  the  comingspason,  Brow- 
nell's  Centennial,  Superior,  and  Improved  Peach 
Blo^T.  Circulars  giving  a  full  description  mailed  free  to 
applicants. 

B.    E.    BLISS    &    SONS, 

p.  O.  Box  No.  ."i7ie.  IVcw  York. 


fRE/H«cf^t 

1877       DREER'S    GARDEN    CALENDER,        1877 

Contains  descriptive  f\nd  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower  nnd 
Grnss  Seeds.  Pliints,  BulbB.  Nnvclrit'B.  and  every  GAHOEN 
REQ0ISITII:.  Bfantifnlly  illustrated.  180  pages.  Sendtwo 
3  ct.  st:ini|i3  for  postage. 

HE^';V  A.  pr:EEn.  Til  Che?rnntSt..  Plillndelphia. 

The  Qreenbrook  I  H\mi  City  Mimi 

Floral  Calendar.  Journal,  and  3  Sample  Plants,  *J5  cts. 
UstsFrec    J.  GP^IVES.Sec.,  Box837,Paterson,l^.  J 


All  'vrlio  have  a  Garden  shonld  send 
for  my  Illustrated  Catalogrue,  descrip- 
tive of  the  latest  Novelties  and  choic- 
est Varieties  of  Veg-etable,  Field,  and 
Flower  ^eeds.  Free  to  all  on  receipt 
of  postage-stampt 

WM.  H.  CARSOX, 

SEEDSMAN, 

1S5    Chambers    St.,    IST.    "^., 
{Late  of  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.) 


Shakers'   Garden    Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.    Fresh,  and  Reliable, 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted."— .ffd '5  Am.  Agriculturist. 

niusti-ated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CH/IRLES    SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  IV.  Y. 

JOHN    SAUL'S 

Catalogue  of  New,   Rare,   and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  hp  ready  in  Fel>. — with  a  Colored  plate  of  the  NE'W 
STRIPED    ROSE,   Beaaty  of    Glazenwood.     A 

Hybrid  Tea,  of  a  ntosc  (ii>tinct  and  novtl  kiiul.  The  ground 
tint  is  a  lovely  golden  yellow,  darker  than,  but  after  the 
stvle  ot  IMndame  F:ilcot,'each  petal  being  distinctly  striped, 
arid  flaked  with  a  bright  carmine,  as  often  seen  in  the  colora- 
tion of  some  Tulips,  tbe  buds,  before  expanding,  being  bold- 
Iv  and  beautifully  marked  with  crimson.  Delicately  sweet, 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  hy  description  the  marking  and 
beauty  of  this  f•h.^^mi^gI^"ose. 

"  A'Jiofienf  gotden-yelloic,  striped  and  Jial-ed  witTt  scarlet 
or  vei'milion  sounds  like  a  dream  or  a  /airi/  tale;  it  is, 
7ievertheless,  a  reality."— K.  Ctjetis,  iji  The  Gauden. 

Free  to  all  my  customers— to  orliers  price  10  cts.-a  plain 
copy  free.  "Wa-sUington  City,  D.  C. 

Greatest  Inducement 

EVER    OFFERED    TO 

Lovers  of  Floivers. 

Purchasers  remitting  Sl.OO  for  Flower  Seed  in  Pkts.,  we 
send  Post-p:iid,  clioice  of  tlic  following  be;intifnl  Chromos : 
Group  of  Pinks  and  Moss  Bods,  Apple  Blossoms, 
or  3Iaj"-floivers.    '1  he  above  arc  sold  at  .^l.io  each. 

Tho-c  remitting  $3.00  are  entitled  to  choice  of  Italian 
Ijandscape,  either  Summer  or  Winter,  or  of  English 
Ijandscape,  Summer  or  Winter.  The  above  are  sold  at 
$MJ0  each. 

Those  remitting  $3.00  are  entitled  to  one  picture  each  from 
the  $1.00  and  $2.0iJ  premiums. 

The  al)ovc  Chronios  arc  from  the  well  known  house  of  L. 
Prang  &  Co.  For  further  particulars  and  larger  prizes,  see 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  InO  pages,  which  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  two  oc.  stamps. 

The  well  known  reputation  of  our  seeds,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

Address  WASHBURIV    &    CO., 

100  Treniont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Flower  Seeds.    Flower  Seeds. 

33    KINDS    FOR    $  I  .OO. 
BY  mahi,  postage  prepaid. 

A  list  comprising  nearly  300  kinds  of  the  most  desirable 
flowers  in  general  cultivation,  from  which  as  fine  flowers 
can  be  obtained  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
cataloi^ue,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense— will  be  sent  to 
all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.   R.    GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  5.  Y. 

"Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

S"ED   CATALOGUES  FREE.  %^:T 

FLOWERS  and  TEGETABLES.     BEST  SEEDS 

in  the  iiiarkft;  sure  losrow;  l-irge  packets:  low  prirc^; 
liliernl  (lipconnt':.  P.rmksnivl  Piipers  as  preniinras-  CAB- 
BAGE and  ONION  SEEn  aspfkltr.  For  M  ,-t~.  we 
senil  a  colk-  tion  oic  nkts.  Choice  FliO'WER  SEEDS. 
Address  COLiE  iSfc  BROTHER,  Peedsnieii,  Pella,  Iowa. 

PURE  CANE  SEED. 

YARIETIES.  —  Ltbektan.  REOtTLAR  Sorgo,  Neeazana, 
and  OoMSEEAXA.  PRICES  :— By  Mail,  postiige  paid.  50 
cts.  <§i  !b. ;  by  Express,  So  its.  or  less.  "0  cts.  ^  tt. ;  over  25  lbs. 
■JO  eta.  ^  lb.,  packagp.  included.  'NVerpooinmeiid  the  LiherJan 
for  general  cultivation.  Two  to  three  pounds  required  per 
acre.     Money  with  order. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Boole  on  the  culture  of  Cane  and  mak- 
inz  Syrnn,  with  description  of  the  Cook  Evaporator  and 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  sent  free. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clnclimati,  Ohio. 


AND 


FLORISTS, 


Can     obtain    our    Monthly 
WHOLESALE  LISTS 

FREE       ON       APPLICATION. 


Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  Kew  York. 


For  25  Cents 


1  will  send  MT  PRICE 
LIST  for  18T7,  and  one 
package    each    of    SUGAR 

TROUGH  GOURD, 
PANST,  DOUBLE  ZIN- 
NIA, and  BLOTCHED 
&  STRIPED  PETUNIA. 
The  GOURDS  grow  by 
the  acre,  to  hold  from  4  to  5  j^allons  each,  and  I  exhibited 
one  at  the  Agricultuj'ist  office  that  held  Eleven  gallons. 
They  make  the  best  of  Nest  Boxes  for  tlie  Poultry 
House,  and  are  valuable  for  many  household  purposes.  We 
use  tliem  for  Salt,  Egg,  and  Soap  Dishes,  Measui'es,  Lard 
Cans,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  cut  shows  the  form. 
Address  'WALDO    F.    BROWN, 

Box  2,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


SEtirwAREHOUSE 

IS  JOHN  ST,  N EW  -^0 RK. 


BTEW  PRICED  DESCRIPTH^E  CATALOGUES 

—  OF  — 

Vegetable  and  Agricultriral  Seeds 

ALSO 

New  Flower  Seed   Catalogue 

FOR  lSr7.    READT  FOR   MAILING. 
FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 


THE  100  DAYS  TOMATO, 

Introduced  by  the  advertiser  last  year,  sold  to  every  State 
in  the  Union,  tested  by  Thousands,  and  proved  to  he  by  fur 
The  Earliest  Tomato, 

The  Most  Prolific^ 

The  lUost  Valuable  to  Gardeners* 

Price  per  packet,  3">  rents;  Six  for  Sl.OO. 

My  liovr  Price-list  of  first-class  Farm.  Vegetable,and 

Flower  Seeds,  containing  cut.  description,  testimonials,  and 

culture  of   this  Tomato,  will   be    sent  with  every  order. 

Specialties— While  Prov.  Oats,  German  Jfillet,  dc. 

J,    A.    FOOTE,  Seedsman. 

Terre  Hante«  Ind. 


EORAEi^GUIDE 


Contains  over  1,200  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flon-er  Seeds.  COLORED  PI^AXES.  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 
Culde  I»nbll»lie<l !    BSS"  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED   CO.,  Uetrolt,  aUch. 

GRATIS— A  Fifty  Page  CATALOGUE, 

Showing  WHAT  and  HCW  to  PLANT  ;  describing  all  the 
valuable  new  early  and  late  PKACHES.  and  new  long^keep- 
ing  Winter  Apples,  Pears.  Quinces,  Grapes,  Small  rruits. 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubberv.  A  large 
stock  of  all  items  usuallv  found  in  a  FIEST-CLASS  KUK- 
SEliY,  all  of  which  will  lie  sold  for  less  than  half  the  usual 
retail  price.  Catalogne  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
Apples  and  Peaches.  Trees  by  mnil.  No  charge  for  packing 
or  postage.  75  varieties  of  apples  to  select  from,  including 
my  poptilar  list  of  lone  kceners.    See  (atalozue. 

tlANDOIiPH    PETERS, 
Great  ICortheru  *nd  Southern  J^'urseries, 

WlL3IIXGT0>-,  DeLAWAKE. 


SELECT 


ALL  WHO  WISH 
PURE  AND  RE- 
LIABLE SEED 


SEEDS 


at  reasonable  prices,  should  send  f^T  our  Illustrated 
Cataloeue  for  ISTT,  descriptive  rf  all  the  new.  xovel» 
and  CHOICEST  varieties  of  VegPtable  and  Field  Seeds. 

Sent  free  to  all  appli'-ants.        HAWKrS"S  &  COHXlsH, 
Goshen,  N.  T.,  (Successor  to  J.  K.  V.  Hawkins. 

YOU    WILL    MISS    IT 

ifyoii  don't  eet  our  Catalogue  of  rhoice  Flower  Seeds. 
b'^fore  buying  Rppd.  We  sell  Flower  Seed  at  pre- 
cisely one-half  the  usual  rates.  Agricnltnvnl  IJooks 
and  Papers  as  premiums  to  nUihs.  f-tc.  Illustrated  rntalogue 
for  IST7  for  stamp.    Burleiffh  «&  Bro.i  Plalafleld,  Coua. 


I87t.i 


AMERICAN   AG-niCULTURlST. 


DUTCHESS  NURSERIES 


Fruit  and  ornameatal  Trees,  Shrubs  aud  \  ines.  Green- 
house ^toc:;,  and  Vei,'etablu,  Fi.ld  aud  il^svcr  aceiis.  Spe- 
cial Trade  discounts.  Send  for  Catalogues  :  ^o.  1  beed— io. 
2  Trade  Seed  List— Xo. 3  :;;ursery-Xo.  4  Nursery  Trade  List. 
Downing  Gooseberry.    1  yr.  old  haray  Roses..    Surplus  Ev- 


er^rreens  cheap.  Highlaud  Hardy  Kasijuerry,  most  pruflt- 
able  red  variety,  i5i;  auz.  ^li.^  K«J  po^it  ptiid ;  i.i  hund.,  :^l.i 
Ibous'dbv  express.  13  bedding  plants,  Skinds.^l,  post  paid. 
Siarof  the  West  Stra>vDerrvpliints,50c.  doz.,  '^iy.  bund.,  post 
p'd.   W.  L.  FERRIS,  J"R.,  &  CO.,  PougUkeepgie,  \.  Y. 


Stra-wberry  Plants 

Thnty  odd  different  kinds. 

RASPBERRY    PLANTS, 

Fourteen  difl'erent  kinds. 

CURRANT,   GOOSEBERRY,    BliACKEERRY 

PLANTS. — Choicest  kinds  for  sale  by 

E.    P.    ROE, 

Anther  of  "Manual  oq  the  Culture  of  ;:?inall  Fruits,"  "Play 

and  Profit  in  My  Garden, '  &c.    Send  for  Circahir.    Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Comwall-on-the-Hndson,  Oranire  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE   DUNCAX, 

the  coming  strawber- 
ly  for  market.  Lar^e, 
hauilsorae.  solid,  pro- 
ductive, good  quality, 
keens  and  carries 
well,  and  is  everr  way 
bt-iter  than  "Wilson. 
Averaged  SOc.  pei"  qt. 
Tvliolesale  in  Jv.  T.  the 
past  season.  Also, 
Great  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n , 
Cnnib.  T  r  i  u  ni  p  h  , 
Monarch,  Boyden'sSO, 
&c.  Be-t  Kapberries, 
Currants,  Grapes,  As- 
paragus, &c.  If  you 
want  only  tirst-ciass 
Plants,  send  for  Price 
List  to  E.  &J.C.WIL- 
LIA3IS,  Montclair,  X.J. 


PAR:>rLEE'S 

CRE^iCENT 

SEEDLING 


C\  ^  <.'!s.    post-paid,   the    new    white 
V  ^  -P.onr^E    UE   XIEGEj.     Terben 
^"  '-^  Coleus,  ?';.uO  per  lOO.    Scud  stamp 


STRAWBERRY 

has  more  sterling  qualities  than  anv  other  berrv  vet  offered 
to  the  public,  producing  over  fourteen  thousand  "quarts  per 
acre,  in  ileld  culture,  if  dlrer.tioua  ar--  followed.  ?end  for 
circular.  H.  H,  S3IITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

19  New  Peaches,  7  New  Raspberries, 
13  New  Crapes,    25  New  Strawberries. 

NEW  PLUMS,  NEW  APPIiES,  NEW  PEARS, 
NEW  BliACKBEliRIES,  i:c.;  tu^.liic-r  witli  all  tliu 
stiuul.irav.i.i>;riLS,  iuo.ill'  ijlI.i  lou'cst  pi'ices  in  A,  HAXCE 
&  SON'S  Catalosne  olFriiils  f  ir  Snriiiir  ol'  IS;T.  Send  for 
It  I    Address  A.    HANCE    &    SON, 

Nurserymen  ,,iid  !•  lorisis,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  T>lants,  (^  rape  T/ines. 

All  the  new,  X    luid  best  stan-  vT  dard     T  arieties. 
Also  Snowflake  and  Alpha  Putatoes.    Send  for  price  list. 
D.  E.  HOXIE.  XOBTHAMPTOX,  Mass. 

BHAN-DTWINE  Easpberrv.   Wilson's  Earlv  Blackberrv. 
Monarch  and  other  Stran-berries,  Grape'  Vines,  Osage 
Or.mse  Iledse,  Peach  Trees.  Apnle,  &c.    Price  list  free. 

K.  S.  .JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  a   Specialty. 

lieliable  Stock  at  Lowest  Prices.  New  List  now  ready. 
Seud  aildres-s  to  get  one  hv  i  etnrn  mail,  :ind  ohlisre 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  .Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

ABUTII.ON, 

enaS}    §;iiiu,    una 

...      .  --  ---iiip  for  cheap  price 

list  and  c  aalo^ue.    Addiess. 

W.  B.  WoODCrFF,  Florist,  Westfield,  X.  J. 

Evorgreen  &  European  Larch  Seedlinfi^s. 

One  nf  the  larjrest  and  best  stocks  nf  Nurscry-^rown  Seed- 
\\u%i  in  the  v.  S.  .Small  sizes,  sultaole  for  nurserr-row. 
scrcons,  timber  belts,  ornament,  and  wind-breaks  forshclter- 
Ing  buildings,  gardens,  farm  <-rop<*,  liot-hed.'i,  orchards,  and 
live  stock.  Tree,  Fruit,  Shrub  and  Garden  Seeds  In  variety. 
Send  for  PricR  Lists.  Adtbesa  H.  M.  THOMPSON'  &  SON. 
St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

L.IRGEST    STOCK    IV     AI>rEKICA    OF 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen   Trees. 

Itnlli  Sircr Mini:  and  Tran^pl'intpd.  .\il  u;ro\\-ii  fmm  seiMis  on  onr 
own  grounds,  and  licltir  and  eiieaper  llian  Imporled  slock. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

liy  ihe  ounce,  pound  or  ino  pounds.    Send  for  Catalocrue. 
ROBERT  IM>rGI.AS  •&  SO\S,  AVauUrsmi,  III. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  mid  Qiiiilify. 

First  Qnallty  Lnrec  Flon-erinc  Bulbs,        t  .7S    «l.oo    jlio  00 

Second  Qnalltv  Ho\v<'riiiL' Hullia,  .-.o      luio      "0  00 

A  I'ew  hundred  KXl'ltA  Large  liiilbs,  1.00      5  00 

Dwarf  Pearl.  1st  quality  I'lowerhiK  Bulbs.    1.50      COD 

If  Bent  by  ^lail  '^.'i  cents  per  dozen  F'^XTn*. 

MII.,I..KR  &   II  .AYES, 

■"..TT*  Gernimilown   Ave,  Philn.lrliililn. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ROSES. 

Asiu   wi\ti:r-i]l«oiii\g    flaws, 

BV    ->IAII,-POSTAf;R     PAID. 

Send  for  i'at\lo2nn  No.  r,  with  Sunplonient— contains  two 
hunilrcd  and  slxty-fnnr  c.illecllons  ol  live,  nilnen.  and  twenty 
plants  cacli.  your  cliolce  for  one  dollar.    Aildrcss 

ROBT.    J.    HAL.L.IDAY,    Baltimore,  Did. 


MARKET   GARDENING. 

It3  General  Management:  Root  Crops  (a  verv  full  account 
of  best  methods; ;  Market  Crops  lor  cimall  Farmei-s;  The 
Home  Kiiclien  (harden  ;  Gardening  Abbrt^viations  dlie  wlnde 
in  a  luitslnjili ;  aud  mucli  else  on  kindred  topics  in  Root's 
Garden  Manual  for  1877.  Practical.  poiuCed 
ana  thorousrhf  '^ud  uuncuiiis  tialf  a.-i  mueli  matter  as  $1.jij 
books  on  tin;  subject.  Sent  tor  10  cents,  winch  will  be  allow- 
ed on  the  first  order  lor  seeds.    Iteady  Dec.  1st. 

J,   B.   ROOT,   Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  His. 


A  MANUAL 

^Of  All   Cardsn    Requisites, 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 


/o 

S( 
For  I 

\l 
Fi:i'. 


NS, 
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For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FLORISTS  and  FARMERS. 

:l',E    ON    APPLICATION. 

JAMES    PLEMIXG, 
67  Nassau  St.,  NeTr  York. 

0K  0GUE~^ 


FOR  -'^^^    1877 


To  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.    Beautifully  Illus- 
trated and  containing  a  Magnificent  Coloked  Plate.    Will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two  S-cent  stamps. 
{Established  im.'i        CP.OSSMAN  BROS.,  P.ocbester,  N.  r. 

HOME    GUOIVX    SEEDS. 

Messrs.  Hovev  &  Co.  invite  attention  to  their  very  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  tlie  best  Home  grown  Farm, 
Garden,  and  X^lower  Set-ds ;  embracinc  the  very  best  strains 
lor  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  Familv  G-irdens,  Amateurs, 
and  Florists ;  also  all  novelties  ot  merit  introduced  the  past 
year.  All  ubo  wish  for  first-class  seeds  at  reasonable  prict-a, 
are  inviied  to  send  for  catalogi^es,  whicN  will  be  ready  in 
January,  and  sent  free  to  customers  and  all  who  apply. 
Seeds  sent  hv  niail  or  express  t.")  all  parts  of  the  country. 
HOVKY  &  CO.,  5o  North  market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


/luji  ■' 


be 
mailed  to 
1 1  appli- 
cants on  re- 
ceipt of2.>  cts. 
ds  Is  one  of  the 
larcfstC.VTALOCrES 
published;  contnlns 
ahout  2o0  parses,  over 
GOOfino  cnpravlnrc, 2  de- 
cant colored  plates,  and 
frlvc  full  descriptions,  prices 
1(1    directions    for   planting 
over  12I.X)  varl-nl'  s  of  Vo;rctable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  BeddiusPlanls. 
loses,  &c.,  and  Is  invaluable  to 
armcr,  Gardener  &  Florist.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  UicK 

'Our  \\si\hA  TriceJ  Cataliwun  FREE  to  all  Apfliranti. 


THK    FLOWER    G^ARDEIV 

and  Iclndred  topics  trcatpd  in  a  mauiUTof  inlere-t  to  everv 
lover  fit  lb->wers.  in  Koot*a  Gnrdcn  IXanual  tor  l^.,. 
Sent  fnr  10  cruts.  whkb  iimonut  will  be  .iMowedon  fli"st 
order  fur  ^ef-fls.    Re:idv  Pee.  1st. 

J.   n.   ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 

TflE  NEW  GOLDEIV  WAX  BEAN 

Ta  a  (r"cat  nrrin'stflon.  Tf  H  verv  prolific,  .ind  of  the 
cholcf'St  fl  ivnr  ;  (•v<'rv  lunilv  should  )mve  It.    Package,  15c. 

riinlr,^  ITvUnENA  SEED,  perpkg Vx  cts. 

ROTII  TFIT^.    \i:OVF.   Wets. 

T  crew  I',' iirrf"*  of  rUoiro  Ploivrrs  last  venr.  Trice 
lit-it  fi-<'<\  R-'ad  niv  inlv-rf  Uemci-t  on  piiiro  TO  of  Di1<t  TCo.  Ad- 
drc!;^  "\V:»Mo  !'.  UroAvn,  V.n\  ■.'.  Oxrnrd,  HutbT  Co..  (». 


900,000    PICKLES 

per  nere  oun  bo  crown  fmm  the 

GKKKV    PROT.TFIC    CTTTHTRKR    SF.F.n. 

2-1  cents  por  ounce,  by  mall  pi'serlnttve  ratnlocufl  of 
Small  Frnit-j.  Plants.  Seeds,  nnd  rotatoni.  free  to  :ill  appli- 
cftnt«.    .\d'tre.«  r.    M.    T?F,X  V>1KR, 

\'r^vrn-;llr,   A\  rslrlirs*  rr  To..   \.  Y. 

\''I'M-:V.\K1>  FOI5  SAI.K.— WithSnr 
o^n  rnnrorrt  Vhir>s.  a  vn:»r*  old.  In  cnod  ^li.apf.  with 
cnnd  trellli.  .\  eond  new  bnu-so  with  4  rooms  on  the  lot. 
Situat'*d  in  n  pond  mnrkei.  Fnr  further  Information  ud* 
dress  T.  ().  Box  -15,  New  Brighton,  Pn. 


ISEEDS 

Combined 

EVERYTHING 


CATALOGUE  i8.t 


FOR  THE 

GARDEN 

Xumbcring  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT    FREE 

To  onr  customers  of  past  years,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  our  books,  eiilier 

Gaideninj  for  Profit,      Pracfical  Floriculture, 
or  Gardeniog  for  Pleasure, 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  23c. 

Plain  Plant  or  Seed  Catalogues,  without 

plate,  free  to  all. 

I  Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 
Corflandt  St.,  New  York. 
\  PLAN-fs~ 


35 
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is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  con* 
t.ains  nearly  150  pages,  hundreds  of  fine  illustrations,  and  six 
Chr&mo  Plates  of  Flowers,  beautifally  drawn  and  colored 
from  nature.  Price  50  cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.00  in  elegant 
cloth.    Printed  in  German  and  English. 

Viclc's  Floral  Guide,  Quarterly,  25  cents  .a  year. 

Vicfe's  Catalogue— 3[0  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Address. J.-VDIES    VICK,  Rochester,  X.  T. 


flaving  grown  largely  the  past  season,  we 
.'vre  able  to  oftor  a  large  and  superior  stock  of 
si'cdsat  low  prices.  Special  inducement--  to 
ihe  trade  and  market  gardeners.  Catalogues 
si-nt  free  on  application. 

Xo.  \— Retail  Floicer  and  Tigetabte  Seed 
I  'nialfiffiie. 

Xo.  -i  —  Wholesale  Seed  Price-list  (for  the 
trade  nubj). 

So.S—}ietail  yvrsert/  and  Greenhouse  Cat- 
•  ilogue. 

So.  A—ir/iOlesale  Kursert/  and  Greenhouse 
IJ^t,  FERRIS    *&    miNARD. 

PougUkee|isie,  X.  Y. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  ol  VL-;:iiid)le  and  Flower  Seed  for 
ISTT  will  be  ready  by  Jannary,  and  sent  free  to  .ill  who  ap- 
ply ;  Cnstomors  of  Ijwt  season  need  not  write  for  It.  1  offer 
one  iif  Ihe  laixest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  evei  sent 
ont  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farius.  Prtuted  (llrrrtlona 
for  ciiltivntioit  on  every  paici'l.  All  seed  ."old 
from  my  establishment  warranicd  to  be  both  fresli  and  Irnc 
to  name;  so  far  that  sliould  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  grails.  As  llie  original  Introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  .Marblehead  Siiua--hes.  the  Marblelicad  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  new  vegeinbles,  I  itivlie  the  patronage  of  nil 
'wlko  are  niixious  to  Uave  tl&eir  seed  fre*>lk« 
true,  and  of  tlie  very  best  strain.  NEAV 
VEGETABt.ES     A    SPECIALTY. 

JAI»IES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marbb-boad,  Ma^«. 


^SEED  VWREHOUSE^ 
,141  STATE  STREET  I 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Situalinn  Wanted  by  a  IrI  classcardener.  Long  ex- 
perience In  Eurnp.'  ttnd  Ann-rlca.  The  be«t  of  references 
etv.m.  AddreM  ADOLPH  LINKE,  care  of  John  B.  Kellen 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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AMKHICAN    AaRICTJLTURIST. 


[i*EBRTJAEY, 


AVl'  uUlm-  lor  spring  of  i^T*.  ilie  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  tlie  Tj.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees*  ^^tandard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornaiupntal  Trees  &  Shrubs,  deciduous&eyeigreen. 

Roses  ;i  -p -ciairr— ;ili  ilie  linest  sorts. 

Green  &  Hot  House  Plants*  includius  best  novelties. 

Dc'^L-iipiive  urid  Tliiis:rate»i  piiced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  to  others,  oa  receipt  of  st;imps,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1.    Fraits.  with  colored  plate.  15  cts..  plain,  10  cts. 

No.  2.    Ornamentiil  Trees.  &  colM  pluce,  25c.,  pl;iin.  15c. 

No.  3.    Greenhouse,  Free.      No.  4.     Wholesale,  Free. 

Nn  g,    ijist  or  New  Roses.  Free. 

B^^Sinall  parcels  forwarded  by  mud  when  desired. 
Address 

ELLWAXGEH  &  BARRY.  Eoohes  er,If.T. 


The  New  Peaches*  Brijrss'  extra  earlj-  May,  Ams- 
den's  June,  Alexander,  Beatrice,  etc..  250  sorts,  the  most 
complete  collection  in  the  world;  the  new  strawberries. 
Great  American,  Capt.  Jack,  Duchess,  Damask  Beautr  ex- 
tra, Marshall  McMahon  extra,  Kerr's  Prolific,  Monarch  of 
the  West,  Montrose  extra,  iNew  Dominion,  Prouty's,  Star  of 
the  West  extra.  Sterling  extra,  Transcendent,  etc.,  100 
sorts,  the  finest  collection  in  the  TJ.  S.— Fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  small  fruits,  shrubs,  ever^eens,  roses,  bulbs, 
flower  and  garden  seeds.  Jo  pactets  of  either  garden,  fiow- 
er,  herb,  tree,  erergeen  or  fruit  seed,  pre  paid  by  mail,  |1.00. 
12  superb  gladiolus,  mail,  $].0J.  12  superb  Cannae,  mall, 
$2.50.  1-3  splendid,  new  large-flowered  hardv  Clematis,  dif- 
ferent, named,  mail,  $4.00;  24  do.  do.,  $8.0().  lOO  Korway 
Spruce,  1  foot,  fine,  mail,  $5.64.  In  all  sizes  at  lowrate^. 
100  fine  bedding  plants,  $10.00.  Strong  maples  and  oaks  $2.50 
per  doz.,  $13  per  100.  Fruit  stocks  and  fruit  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Priced  descriptive  catalogue  No.  57,  gratis.  Trade 
List.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colonv  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Warehouse,  Pljnnouth,  Mass.    Established  1842. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  for  Spring  of  ISH. 

50*000  1st  class  Pe:ich  trees.  4  to  6  fe^t,  comprising  the 
verv  b^^st  inarKet  sorts  for  the  North  aud  South.    Also 

50,000  '^nd  class  trees,  3  to  4  ft. 

20*000  Standard  Pear,  2.  3  and  4  vears. 

10,000  Du-arf  Pear,  2  and  3  years. 

75*000  Concord  Grape  Vine's,  1  and  2  years,  fine. 

10,000  Clinton 

The  :ibove  stocu  is  very  desirable  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  Planters,  and  will  be  sold  very  low. 

FRAMCH.V    DAVIS    &    CO., 

RicliLinoml  IVarseries,  RiclinioHcl,  A';i. 

100,000    TRESS. 

All  kinds;  all  sizes ;  at  bottom  prices;  in  closing  out  our 
surplus  this  sprinz,  Farmers.  Fruit  growers,  and  others, 
have  a  chance  to  fit  up  their  surroundings  cheaj).  Young 
stock  bv  express  anv  di?t:ince.  little  cost.  26  varieties  new 
Hussi^in'ap!>le3.  for  the  North.  Wealthy  apnle.  Souvenir  da 
Cou'iress.  and  other  new  Pears.  Field  Corn,  14  to  20  rows; 
yie.d  this  season  157  bash,  ears  of  35  lb.  to  acre.  Prouties  S.l!, 
supersedes  tlie  Wil';on.  P.  H.  j-'osthr.  Babylon  Nnrsery.N.Y. 

X>T^  A  /^TT  TREES.— Handsome  stock  of  bestnew 
Jt  Xj  /\. yy  n.  and  oldsorrs.  with  geii-'ral  assortment  of 
hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  tie-^s,  flowering  shrubs,  vines, 
flmall  fruits,  &c.    New  price  list  fr-ee. 

EDWIN    ALLEN, 
New  Brunswick  Nnrseries,  N.  J. 

Peach  Trees*  Small  Frait  Plants*  and  Vines. 
Other  Fruit  andurnaiuental  Trees,  and  General  Nursery 
Products,  in  lar^e  quantities  at  I'^w  rates.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  For  circular  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRC, 
Vill:ige  N'urserie^.  Higiit^rowu.  N.  J. 

AliBANy  SEEDLING*  C.  Downing,  and  Monarch  of 
Liie  West  Strawberries,  .^2  per  M.  Wilson  Early  B.  B., 
$12  per  M.  Apple  Trees,  ir>c.  each.  Send  for  Price-list  of 
trees  and  plants  to 

S.  C.  PE  CPU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 

PRIME   FRESH   APPLE   SEED,  Crop  of  1876,  at 


$3  per  bUiJiel. 


JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  T. 


POMONA  NURSERY.  ^IS^^UOac"^ 

and  Great  American,  the  best  strawberries.    Ten  acres 
of   Ji'-an'i/yicine   iSusqut-i-o)     raspberries,    yielded    in    1S76, 
$1,33S.~  Send  tor  Cat:ilof:u'"S. 
WM.   PARRY.  Cinnaminson.  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Al>>  Trees,  Small  Prnits,  «fcc.  Wholesale  rates 
Tery  Iovf  to  Nurservinen,  J>e;iiers,  and  laijie  Plaiiturs. 
Seudsiuiiip  for  D^scrintive  Lisr.    Price  List  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Fredunia.  N.  Y. 


GRAPES 


Tlie  Larffcst  Assort- 
ment <Ji  Old  and  New 
Varii^ti'S.  Best  Quality 
of  Plants.  Prices  Great- 
ly Rednced.  Correspoiid- 
t'lR-e  solicited.  Price  lists 
free.    Address 

BUSU  &  S0\  &  MEISSNER, 

B17SHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

Paper  Seed  Bass  (allkindsl  for  SeedsTnen  and  Florists. 
Samples  sent  free.     CLARK  BROTHERS,  Paper  Bag 
Manufacturers,  Office,  15  New  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Oar  CATAIiOGUE  of 

SEEDS    AND    GARDEN 
REQUtSiTES 

'  iB  now  ready  for  mailing  to  all  who  enclose 

a  stamp. 

E.    H.    ALLEN    <fc   CO., 

P.  O.B0XST6.        1S9  &  191  TVater  St.,  S".  T. 

Agricnltnral  Impleiueiits  and  Fertilizers. 

R  Greenhouses, 

ACEXTRAL    FALLS,  R.  I. 
NEW  CATALOGUE    IN    FEB'Y. 

Y  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
1  GERMAN  SEED, 

O  PANSIES,  FINEST  in  TJ.  S. 
TUBEROSE  BULBS.  ^?^t,?r4%^\T 

10  Cents  eacli ;  13  for  SO  Cents. 

"Will  offer  a  fine  selection  of  Hoses,  with  Bedding  Plants, 
Pansies,  and  Seed  of  our  own  selection  from  Germany  in 
August  and  September. 

We  only  ask  a  triaL  Catalogue  sent  upon  request.  JVo 
StaTnps  asked  for. 


1877    Seed  Catalogue,     1877 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Correspondents,  whose  names 
are  on  our  books,  need  not  wrire  fnr  it.  We  offer  for  ISTT  ;i 
verv  choicf  collection  of  VEGETABLE,  FIELD  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  all  strictiv 

FRESH    AND    RELIABLE. 
OUR    VEGETABLE    SEED    LIST  enih-nces  the 

most  di-siriihle  vanetics.  Our  FLOWER  SEEDS  are 
all  iimtorteri  liv  us  from  the  most  ce'ebirtlen  Fren-li  frrow- 
ers.  FIELD  and  Grass  Seeds— 6  Sample  Packets 
mriiled  IVee  for  two  3c.  stamps. 

Chester  County  Mammoth  Seed  Corn  a  specialty. 
We  solicit  the  orders  oi  auiareurs.  ^'ardeners.  and  farmers, 
desiring  seedsof  superior  excellence  at  fair  prices.  Send  for 
a  catalosue.  Our  cnt.aloiine  also  emhirics  choice  lists  of 
TB,EES,   PLANTS,   and  FLOWERS. 

BENSON   &   BURPEE, 
Seed  ■Warehouse.  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'^t 


Strong  Flan r^  6.elivered.yr ee  oy  cost  safely 
per  mail  at  your  door.    Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Splen- 
did assortment  of 

K.OSES 

6  for  SI;  ' 

33for$2.  Sendfor 
jTew  Catalogue  of  Fla.n    . 
HOOPES,  BEO.  &  THO: 


o 


tion  guaranteed. 
■  A  ^         didassortn 

SOMAS,  «J 


Cherry  Hil  i  ^m^eries."West  Chester.  Pa. 

THE  DINGEE  &  GONARD  GO'S 

BEAX;TtPUL  E^^ER-BLOOMIA'G 

SES 

strongs  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  flow- 
ering, sent  safely  by  mail,  postpaid.  5  splendid 
■rarieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  $1;  lij  for  S3; 
19  for  S3 ;  36  for  §4 ;  3.5  for  $3.  For  10  cents  each 
additional,  one  MaE^nificent  Prexuiiuu  Rose 
to  every  doUar'swortS  ordered.  SendforonrNEW 
GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE,  and  choose 
from  over  300iitiestsorts.  M'e make Eoses a  Great 
Specialty,  and  are  the  largest  Rose~i)rowcrs  in  Amer- 
ica. Refer  to  100,000  customers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  THE  DIXGEE  &  COXAP.D  CO., 
KosE-GEO-n-EE3,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ROSES  PER   MAIL. 

We  offer  10.000  well  rooted  youn"!  Tea  Hoses,  grown  from 
our  collection  of  over  100  Tarietie.s. 

^1.50  per  Doz.  per  Mail.    ^.00  per  TOO  per  Express. 

Also.  10.000  one-year  well  established  plants  for  immediate 
blooming',  srownin  4  and  5  in.  T>otsfrom  our  large  collection 
of  over  500  Varieties.    (Too  heav/  to  aendper  mail.) 

Hy.  Perp.  and  Noisettes,  $3.00  per  Doz.    $-'1.00  per  100. 

Teas  and  China.  S2.fi0  per  Doz.    $18.00  ppr  100. 

MILLER  &  HAYES.  Mt.  Airv.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Catalogues  of  Plants  &  Koses  sent  for  3c.  postage  stamp. 

ROSE  GROWER'S  COiWPrtNiUN  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE 

I  Tells  you  how  to  prow  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc. 


Mailing  Plants  a  Specialty.    Send  for 
_  it,      A.  K.  WILLIAMS.  Successor  to 

E.  Y.  TEAS  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind 


^tr 


ZINCTAGS 


A  N  D.4s^ 


Maralit 


IJ  ^    WARRANTED 

INDESTRUGTIBIE^ 


For  garden, hot  house,  and  nursery  purposes;  marks  a 
JET  ELAPE  on  prepared  zrsc  tags'  of  four  sizes.  Tj?e 
with  a  clean  pen.  Price  35  cents  a  hottle.  Taers.  10, 15,  2(1. 
and  30  cents  per  doz.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Boxes 
eontaininir  4  doz.  ta^.  1  doz.  f  ach  size  ;  a  pen  ;  one  bottle 
of  ink ;  3  doz.  plated  wires,  and  etnerv  paper.  Pricf^  $1.00, 
TnrjH'mav  he  had  hi  an?/  qj/antitv.  Sold  bv  all  seedPinen 
I  and  dealers  in  ntrricnlrural  implements.  "Tliesetatjs  are 
more  economical  than tb*^  wooden  ones  ;  the v  will  la?t  fnr 
vears.  and  ns'^d  repeatedly  bv  erasin<r  with  emerv  paper, 
thus  preserving  the  name  of  each  plant  to  maturity,  and 
In  transportation  will  prove  its  value.  Climate,  weather, 
or  time  has  no  effect  (m  the  writiner. 

GEO.  RAPHAEL.  Sole  Agrent  for  the  TJ.  S.  and  Canadas, 
New  Rochelle,  WeBtchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


ROSES 


Fine  ever-blooming  and  other 
KO^iES.  sent  by  mail  post- 
paid everywhere,  and  llieir 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  ti 
for  Si;  14  forS2;  30  for  SI.  Purchaser's  choice  of 
nearly  bOO  varieties  of  Roiset^  ■md  other  plants,  carefully 
labeled.  Fine  Premium  Koee  wiiU  each  package,  when  10 
cents  are  added.  Catalogrue  free.  Address 
JOS.  T.  PHILLIPS  &  SON,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EOSES  FOE  THE  MILLION. 

Iiy    Choice  Roses  by  mail  for  SI. 
mJ    Descriptive  Lists  free. 

TYRA  .IIONTGOJIERT,  aiattoon,  111. 

CHAPMAN   &   VAN    WYCK, 

(Est;iblistiedlS)9), 

DEALERS     IN 
PERUTIAJV    GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
ITO  Front   Street.  -\eiv  Vork. 

Feel  tlie  Plant  aM  tlie  Plant  fill  Feel  Yon. 
75  to  100  Bushels 


er  ACRE 


Produced    by  the 

Stockbridge  Manures, 

and  other  crops  in  proportion.  These  manures  are  made  by 
Formulas  originated  by  Levi  Stockbridge,a  practical  farmer 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  They  have  been  extensively  used  for  three 
years,  and  in  1S76  were  applied  to  over  4.000  acres  with  such 
sncccss,  that  our  best  advertisement  is  to  refer  to  farmers 
who  used  them.  They  are  prepared  for  special  crops,  re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  plants,  like  animals,  differ,  and  re- 
quire different  food,  or  in  different  proportions,  and  most 
have  it  properly  compounded  to  insure  the  best  results. 

PAMPHLETS  containing  full  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  experience  of  scores  of  farmers,  Sent  Free- 

C-REAT    CEOPS   AT    SMALL    COST. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  (Sole  Agents), 

BOSTOIV, 

Importers  and  Dealei-s  in  Reliable   Fertilizers  and  High 
Grade  Cliemicals. 
OUR  PRI>'CIP1.E  :    "  Wc  state  tvbat  we  sell 
:iiid  sell  Tvllat  wc  state." 

Fish   Guano. 

Dry  Ground  Fish  Gnano;  S  to  10  per  cent  Ammonia : 
Id  ner  CL-at  Hone  Phn?.ph;ite  of  Lime. 

Half-Dry  Fish  Scrap,  n-od  quality.  Also  Super- 
phosphate aud  Pine  Island  GDano* 

PRICES    LOW. 


Address 


QTTINXIPIAC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

ISO  state  Streei.  ^ew  Havex.  coxx. 


Premiimi  Pnre^  OI>OItf.r:Sj«.  Fin<^ 
Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  prass. 
Sow  now  on  land  newlv  seeded.  Perfectly  InoflfensiTe. 
Tery  popular  with  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  lor  house  plants, 
LaTms,  Gardens,  and  the  Graperv.  It  never  fails  in  pro- 
ducing^ ^ain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  hook, 
showing  composition  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address, 

EXCELSIOlt    PEnTTT.TZEK.    WORKS, 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Scribner's  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION"  SOLD.  The  most  complete 
bookof  its  kind  ever  puhllslied.  Gives  correct  niensure- 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plant  by  Doyles  Rule, 
cubical  cont<'nis  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  liead- 
inc;  bolt  tables,  wasres,  rent,  bonrd.  capacity  of  ci>terns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  vour  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  S5  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  AV.   FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  23S.  KocUester.  N.  X. 

of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  Ton  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask.  Kepp,  Tinted  and  'White  Bristol.  The  stock  shall 
be  first-class,  I  have  some  of  the  most  particular  and  ex- 
pert printers  to  be  ■obtained  in  the  country,  and  employ  no 
inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off  cheap  work.  Ko  blurred  or 
imperfect  work  leaves  my  establishment.  Try  them  and 
von  will  be  pleased.    Write  plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.    C.    CANNON, 

46  Kaeeland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ne  Bristol  Cards 
nd  "c.  stamp  ;  on 
lo  two  aUke>  30c. 
00  Acqxiaitunn''e  f^ards.  "1  stvlo.s.  I'^c.    .Aeents'  r.ntfit.  25c. 

CLIXTOX    &    CO..  Box  49.  CLINTONTTt.I.K.  CoKN. 


1  UUil.    nniliil    :-o  As.'Jorted  Cards  fno  t 


40 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards  (9  tints),  with  your 
name  on  them  all  for  onlv  10  cts. 

STAU  PRINTING' CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


1877.] 


AMERIOAISr    AG-RICULTURIST 


AMEUICAS    AGRICULTURIST. 

Oeakqk  Jcdd   C031PAST,  Publishers.  245  Broadway.  X   Y. 

AxKUAL  SCBSCRiPTlox  Temis  faUvays  in  advance) : 
tl.eOe^xcli  for  less  than  lour  copies:  Four  tonine  copies.  $1.^5 
eacii:  Ten  Co  uitieceeii  cO!)ies.  *1.30  eacii:  Twenty  conies 
and  upw:ird,  $I,10e;ich.  These  rates  include Fo^itagcm  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  bu  '^  Piibllshers.  I'apers  are  ad- 
dressed to  each  name, 

t^~  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
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GREAT 
REWARDS 


FOR  A 


Little  Work. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 
ONE  OR  MORE 


OF  THE  MiNT 

GOOD  THINGS 

In  our  Premium   List. 
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The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist take  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
new  general  Premium  List  for  1877.  The 
Premiums  which  they  have  offered  in 
past  years  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Many  thousands 
have  secured  Premiums,  and  very  many 
of  these,  who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of 
success,  have  been  themselves  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  have  raised 
large  clubs  and  secured  one  or  more  of 
the  valuable  articles  here  offered. 

[Read  the  Table  of  Premiums  in  next  column  and  the  notes 
below  it.'] 

Explanntorv    IVotes. 

Read     and    carefully    Kote    the 

following  Items:  The  nest  Table  tells  the  nam« 
am\  ca^hpriee  of  each  article,  and,  (in  the  last  colanin 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu- 
lar price  of  $l,fiO  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar- 
ticle. (The  last  column  idves  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  niise  lar^e  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference.  50  cents  e.ach,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.)  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  thou:;!!  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.  But  —  (4)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 
names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  ..(c)  .Send  the 
name.1  as  /a.^t  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  be^in 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.    You  c;in  have  any  time  you 

wish  np  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list (rf)  Send 

llie  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clnbs.  but  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  should  be  new  names :  it  is  partly  to  iret 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  catlvassers  ....(f)  Spe- 
cimen lumbers,  elc.  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per  copy  is  fumislied  to  pro-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  ns-d  r.arefnlly  and  eco- 
nomically, and  where  tlicy  will   tell ((7)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Po«t-offici-  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  those  is  obt.'iinablo.  RcL'istf-r  Money 
Letters,  afflxinir  stamps  both  for  the  postnire  and  reiristry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
io  any  of  the  above  ways  Is  at  our  risk ;  otherwlie  it  is  not. 


Table   of  Premiums. 

[In  the  foliowing:  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  tlie  uuinber  of  subscribers  required  to  set  it  f7-ee,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  ;?L60  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $I.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  bu 

the  Publishers.'] 

XABIiEofPremianis  and  Terms 
Fop  Volume  36— (1877). 

Open   to   all— No  Competition. 


^1 

No.  Names  of  Premium.  Articles.  

X—Fa%.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  iZudden  & 

Taylor) %  j  50 

^—Ladies'  Magic  Ctiarm  Pencil  (do.  do.).%  2  00 
3~0ents*  Magic  Ctiarm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  3  00 
4:— Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  *do.  do.  .%  2  50: 
5— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  ido.  do.) j  5  50 

6~Cen:ennial  Magic  Pencil  (do.  do.) |  3  00 

7— Patent  Telescopic  Gold  Pen  and  Pen. 

cil(do.  do.).     4  6  50! 

S— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$1475 
ft— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)    ...$18  50 

lO—Carver  and  Fork  (do.         do.)  ...$375 

11— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  *  3  75 
l-i— Pocket  Knife  (.Meriden  Cutler!/  Co.)..$  1  50 
\Z-Pocket  Knife  (do.  rfo.)..$2  00' 

H— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)   ..$2  75; 

1 5— Ladies'  Pocket   Knife  (do.  do.)    .  .$  2  00 

16~Multum  in  Parro  Knife  (do.       do.)    ..$3  50 

\7—Bo>/s  Wagon  (C.  TT.  F.  JlarO $  5  00 

18 — Patent  i->rheeled  Propeller  Velocipede, 

(C.W.  F.  Vnre.l $  8  00 

19— Crandall's  John  Gilpin *  1  00 

•■ZO-Crandall's  Ma-^qnerade  Blocks t  1  00 

^X—CrandalVs  Acroliats  $1  00 

^'2—Crandairs  Buildina  Blocks $  2  CO' 

'23— Crandall's  Menagerie    $  2  Oo; 

H-CaneofScissori,  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.).  t  4  CO 
'i5  — Terrestrial  Globe  [Sched/er'.sli  Steiger)t  3  00 
'2G— Combination   Ten-pin  Alley  (Eorsman)%  2  50 

^7— Pair  of  .Skates  (Patterson  Bros.) $  3  50 

•m-Dolfs  Cottage  CliaTTlber  Set  (Da>  e'....i  i  00 
29— Child's  Self-operating  Swing  (do.  do.).i  4  00 
30— Improved  Table  Croquet  (Eorsman^t  3  00 
3X—muti/  AdI.  Table  (Lambie  ct  Sargent)  $  8  CO 
3-i— Boudoir  Clock  1  S.  B.  Jerome  <t  Co.l...$  3  50! 
33— Kouchin's  Improved  Patent  Pocket 

Cook  Store $150 

3i—Self-adJu.<!Cfng  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(.J.S.  Birch.) $  1  001 

3-^— Pocket  Tool  Solder  '  Miller's  Falls  Co.  i  1  00 
3ii— Piano. Splendid  l.oct.(Steimrayd-So's)iiSO  OO' 
37— Tea  Set  (LuciusSart  Man'fact'g  Co.). $50  00 

3S— Ice  Pitcher (do.     do.     do.)    ....$16  00 

39— Casters  (do.     do.     do.)    ....$900: 

4.0— Cake  Basket  (do.     do.     do.)    .  ..$12  OOi 

41— Revolving  Butter  Cooler(do.  do.)  ....$800 
4.2— One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ....$6  00 
43— One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do.  do.)  ...$12  00 
44,— One  Dozen  Table  Forts(clo.  do.)  ....$12  00l 
45— Child's  Cup  (do.      do.)     ....$2  75 

4S— Child's  Knife,  Fork  &,  Spoon  (do.)  ....$  S  OOl 
47— W.  S.  Blunt's  *'  Universal  Force  Pnmp"il2  00 
4S—  "oor.e's  Floral  Set  (Moore  MayiTgCo^i  1  00 

49— Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sotrer $  5  00 

SO— Bracket  SawlMlllers'  Falls  Man'fCo.  $  1  25| 

51— Paj/son's  Indelible  Ink — Pen, etc 751 

52 — Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

<i  LombOotical    Co.^ $2  75 

S3— Abbott  Pocket  M'croscope  (L.G.Abbott)i  1  50 
54— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) .  .$30  OO 
55— Garden  Seedsit  Flower  Bulbs(select'n)  $  2  00 
56— Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  A  Soe  (S.L. 

Allen  <t  Co.') $15  00 

57— Breech-loading  Pocket  Ritle  lSterensK^\f)  OOl 
5S—SDorting  &  Hunting  Rifle'(Bemington)%?!Z  OOi 
59  -Double  Barreled  Breectt-lnoding  (?un  li 

(E.  Eeminnton  tt-  .S'on«> $50  00 J 

60—Creedmnnr  Vma  Ranqe  Rifle  (E.  Rem-  |1 

inaton  d:  Sons) $100  OOi 

61  -T'lrn-tnble  -Ipple  Rarer  (Goodell  Co.).$  1  00 
62— Climax  Anple  Corer  <t  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  COi 
63— Fami/i/  Cherni  Stoner  (do.)     $  1  00^ 

64— Bay  State  .Apple  Poring  and  Slicing 

Machine  iGoodell  Co.) $  1  50, 

65— Sewing  Machine   (Remington) $70  CO 

6H—nnd's  Patent  Butter  Worker $10  (0, 

67—Familu  .'Scales  (Fairbanks  it  Co.) $14  CO' 

6S— Washing  ^fachine  (Dotu's) $14  00' 

69— Clothes  Wrino^r  (Besf—rnirer.snl) $  8  00 

70 —  Worrester's  Great  Dlu.st'ed  Dictionary^lO  00 
71— Ant/ back   Volume  .Agriculturist    "    "     -  -  — - 
7*2— .in u  Ttro  Bock  Volumes    do. 
73— Any  Three   do.  do.        do. 

7\—An7/  FoJtr    do.  do.       do. 

75— Any  Fre     do.  do.        do. 

76— .Anu  Six       do.  do.        do. 

77— .tnu  ■'^eren   do.  do.         do. 

7S—.Ar>u  Elghf  do.  do.        do. 

-CFJo'^h  O'lrVt  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 
79— Twen'u  Vols.  XVI to  TXXV. 
SO—Anu  Bark  Vol.  .Aarirulfurlst 
81— .4nv  Tim  Bark  Volumes  do. 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 

required 

at    t  or 

I  at 

$1.60  1.10 


3 
3 

625 
66 
24 
17  ' 
19  I 
16 
15 
19 
19 

12 
19 

3 
12 

4 

3 

7 
4 
44 


16.10 
225 
SO 
54 
65 
52 
45 
65 
65 
27 
37 
65 


66  225 


S'2 — .-inv  Three  do.  do. 

S3—.Ang  Fottr  do.  do. 

HX~.inu  Fire  do.  do. 

fi5—An7/  Six  do.  do. 

8fi— -1"'/  S''ren  do.  do. 

87 — .4  nu  Fight  do  do. 

— (Karh  od'l  rolTim^  nl  sami'  rate) 

SH—Tir^iiv  Vols,  xvfio  A'.v.rr. 

89-.1  «10  Lihrori/  (Tour  Choice.) 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


$  :  75 

i  $350 
'^  $  S  25 
„-~$  7  00, 
1~$  8  75 

S  l.$10  50 

0  $12  25 

1  $14  00 

$35  00  ! 

.,;  $  2  50 
-^  $  5  00 
S  »7  50 
S  $10  00 
S  $12  50 
.  $15  00  I 
5  $17  .50 

5  lao  00; 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


^  $50  00  I 

^$10  00  ■ 

■g,»$15  00 

=  «$20  00, 

ga,»3S  00 

S.S«.«0  00 


(^^$S5  00: 
3o$40  00, 
==$15  00 

K2»m  on; 
S'Jjm  00 
3  $75  on 
ino  00 


J- 


90-.I  Sir's  Librorv 

91— .1  820  LIhrarv 

9-J-.1  S'i.5  LIhrarv 

93-.1  S.30  T.lbrorv 

94- A  «.3.'5  r.ibrnru 

95-A  «40  Library 

96-A  fH5  Library 

07-.1  S.'SO  T.lbrarv 

98-.I  S60  T.ibrnry 

99-A  S7.'5  Tihraru 

100-.4  «100  Librnrv    do. 

101— .A  Choice  of  Good  Books.    (.<;«   DescriptI' n.) 

t^~  Frrru  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  vtry 
bent  manufacture.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Prnnium  List.  Tlie  Premiums. 
Nor.  1  to  7.  12  to  16.  19  to  22,24,  32  to  35, 
50  to.*;  3,  5.5,  71  to  101,  inrlu.sire.  frill  each  be  delir- 
ered  FREE  of  nil  chnroes.  bu  mail  or  express  (at  the  Prxsf- 
ofRre  err  express  ntHre  nearest  the  reripienf)  to  any  jilgrr  in 
the  Fniled  States  or  Territories. —  Ttie  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  ontu  the  freight  after  tearing  the  mnnufgcforj,  of 
each  btf  ant/ rrmr^inr'tre  d^sir^d  .4"  Illnstratod  D6* 
BoriptlTe  Premlnm  Iitst  sent  tree  to  applicants. 


contmning  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  viany 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  wliich  we  throic  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,   for  want  of  space  elseichere. 

Continued  from  p.  49. 

The    ]liao;::sban    Fo^vls.— *' E.  D.  K.," 

Brenham.  Texas.  We  distinctly  stated,  when  we  ^avc  ihe 
portrait  of  the  Lang^han  fowl?,  that  there  were  none  m 
America.  Our  impression  is  thai  the  Black  Cochin  is  so 
near  to  tliis  fowl  as  to  be  practically  the  same.  Certainly 
the  Black  Cochin,  sold  b3'R.  Kirby.  1-2  Courtlandt  St., 
New  York,  meets  all  the  points  of  the  Langshan. 

Corn  in  I>riUs.— "G.  B./'  Dunn  Co.,  Wis. 
The  increase  of  crop  in  plantincr  corn  in  rows  instead  of 
in  squares,  is  25  per  cent.  With  the  hest  farmers  in  the 
East  this  method  is  general.  Oar  own  fields,  planted  in 
this  manner,  have  been  freer  from  weeds  than  many  of 
our  neighbor's,  who  planted  in  check  rows.  The  rows 
are  generally  three  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  may  be  so 
dropped  to^ive  one  stalk  every  foot,  or  two  stalks  every 
18  inches  in  the  row. 

Cril>l>iiig:  and  IVorms.— "  A.  K.,"  Fitz- 

william,  X.  H.  Cribbing  may  very  probably  be  an  indi- 
rect consequence  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  The  round 
white  worms  maybe  got  rid  of  by  giving  half  a  pint  of 
linseed-oil  every  morning  for  a  few  days ;  hut  a  more  ef- 
fective treatment  is  to  give  one  dram  tartar  emetic,  half 
as  much  ground  ginger,  and  sufficient  linseed  meal  to 
make  a  ball  with  boiling  water.  This  is  put  down  the 
throat  in  the  usual  manner.  After  giving  this  ball  every 
day  for  a  week,  give  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  ;  then  re- 
peat the  halls  and  the  oil,  and  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  cop- 
peras, (green  \itriol),  in  the  feed  every  morning  after  that, 
until  the  horse  recovers. 

Canse    of  Heaves.— "P.   G.,"  Portland, 

Oregon.  One  frequent  canse  of  heaves  in  horses,  is  the 
dust  from  over  ripe  or  mildewed  hay:  this  causes  irrita- 
tion, which  finally  ends  in  debility  of  the  nerve  which 
controls  the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  disease 
may  be  greatly  relieved,  if  not  cured  in  time,  by  cutting 
the  hay  and  wetting  it  before  feeding  it.  and  giving  no 
dry  feed  whatever.  Occasional  doses  of  half  an  ounce  of 
copperas,  with  equal  quantities  of  ginger  and  gentian 
roots  powdered,  are  helpful  temporarily. 

Floor  for  a  Stal>le.— '*  J.  R.,"  Schoharie 
Co..  N.  T.  A  water-tight  stable  floor  may  be  made  as 
follows.  Lay  dry,  tongned  and  grooved,  inch-and-a-half 
plank,  with  the  joints  put  together  with  hot  gas  tar  or 
pitch,  for  the  first  floor;  salnrate  this  thoroughly  with 
hot  tar,  laying  upon  it  a  second  floor  of  plank  while 
the  tar  is  hot.  The  seams  should  be  well  filled  with  the 
tar.  No  water  will  pass  throngh  this  floor,  and  it  will  be 
very  durable  :  the  more  so  if  the  upper  floor  is  well  coaled 
with  hot  tar  and  then  sanded. 

Hoiv   fo    Apply   Asliej*  and    jiiull. — 

"  J.  R.,"  Clinton,  F.  of  O.  Unlcached  ashes  may  be  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre  npon  land 
that  is  full  of  weeds.  The  more  vegetable  matter  there  is 
in  the  soil,  the  more  ashes  it  will  bear.  Salt  maybe 
used  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Sawdust  is 
qnite  useless  until  thoroughly  rotted.  By  mixture  with 
liqnid  from  the  stables,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  vehicle 
for  this  valuable  fertilizer. 

Fowls  Fatin;=r  Featliers.— "L,  H.  C," 

Hamilton,  Va.  At  this  season  fowls  have  much  idle 
time,  and  get  into  mischief  in  conseqnecce.  Being  de- 
prived of  niiimal  or  nitrogenous  food,  they  lake  as  tho 
best  substitute  the  feathers  from  each  other's necke.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  Ihem  a  sheep's  pluck  or  liver  to  peck 
at.  hanging  it  np  within  reach,  and  to  give  them  wheat 
scattered  in  tho  earih  or  litter  of  their  houses.  This  will 
give  them  food,  and  work  to  occupy  their  time. 

A  Famous  Oransr**  Tree  died  recently 

In  Fr.ance.  The  story  ^^^'^^  that  in  14*.;i  Ihe  Queen  of 
Navarre  gave  her  gardener  the  seed  to  plant,  and  that 
this  tree  was  Ihe  rosnlt.  The  tree  managed  to  survive 
various  remo\-als.  dne  Io  political  changes,  and  was  456 
years  old  when  It  died,  having  long  been  the  largest  and 
most  rmitful  tree  in  the  omngerr  at  Versailles. 

•*  Sweeny   in   the   Shonlders.*'— "  J. 

W.,"  Wacbinpton  Co..  Ore^n.  What  you  call  "ffwee- 
nied  In  both  shoulders."  is  a  wastine  away  of  the  mns- 
cles  of  tho  shoolder  blade,  resolting  from  dleeose  in  the 
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feet  and  legs,  or  sprain  of  the  shoulder.  To  remedy  the 
defect,  the  cause  must  be  discovered  and  removed.  It 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  horse  very  care/ally,  pres- 
sing every  part  of  the  legs  and  shoulder  in  turn,  to  find 
a  tender  spot,  or  the  presence  of  heat  and  inflammation. 
When  this  is  found  it  will  indicate  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  and  remedies  may  be  applied.  Rest  will  only 
increase  the  defect,  and  the  animal  should  be  exercised 
regularly,  although  it  be  lame. 

KfiVct  of  Early  Layinis  —  Early 
Hatcbing.— ''  G.  K.  S.,"  Faterson,  N.  J.  The  laying 
of  t'i^gA  now  will  have  no  tendenoy  to  *'  weaken  the  eggs" 
that  are  laid  later.  The  effect  of  early  laying  is,  that  the 
heus  become  broody  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would, 
and  then  stop  laying.  By  having  a  stove  in  an  airy 
room,  chickens  can  be  raised  in  February.  The  floor 
should  be  well  sanded,  and  there  should  be  a  sunny  win- 
dow in  the  room  if  possible. 

A  Barren  Co-w. — "H."  A  barren  cow 
should  be  fattened  for  the  butcher ;  if  she  has  failed  to 
breed  for  two  years,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  her 
longer.  A  cow  will  consume  her  own  value  in  feed  if 
kept  for  one  year  and  make  no  returns. 

To  irse  Corn  SialUs.— "  J.  H.  C,  Jr.," 

Cincinnati.  If  corn  stalks  are  cut  up  in  a  fodder  cutter 
■with  rollers  that  bruise  them,  and  are  then  wetted  and 
epriukled  with  meal,  they  will  be  eaten  by  either  cows 
or  horses.  That  is,  if  the  stalks  were  well  saved  and  are 
in  good  condition.  Feed  at  morning  and  night,  and  give 
no  hay  with  them.  The  hay  should  be  given  by  itself  at 
noon.  When  thus  treated,  we  have  never  found  any  dif- 
flcalty  in  successfully  using  com  stalks. 

Xlic  Use  of  Inline.  — "A  Subscriber," 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  The  idea  that  heavy  applications  of 
lime  to  the  soil  are  wasteful,  is  a  correct  one.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  applied  50  bushels  per  acre  to  a  13  acre 
field  near  the  house,  and  before  long  the  water  in  the 
well,  which  was  previously  soft,  became  very  hard.  The 
lime  was  evidently  dissolved  in  great  part,  and  carried 
into  the  subsoil  and  lost  to  the  crop.  Many  intelligent 
farmers  use  now  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre  in  place  of  50 
bushels,  as  previously  used.  When  a  field  has  been 
largely  limed,  much  of  the  lime  will  be  turned  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  at  the  nest  few  plowings,  showing 
that  a  large  portion  sinks  into  the  soil.  This  is  wasted  to 
a  great  extent,  and  if  five  dressings,  of  10  bushels  per  acre 
each,  are  applied  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  every  two  or 
three  years,  lo  the  wheat  and  corn  crop,  instead  of  50 
bushels  once  in  five  years,  as  is  usual,  it  would  to  our 
mind  be  just  as  beneficial  as  the  large  dressing,  and  much 
more  economical.  No  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down,  be- 
cause heavy  soils  will  take  more  lime  than  light  ones, 
not  that  they  need  it  perhaps,  but  they  hold  it  If  given ; 
but  10  bushels  per  acre  could  harm  no  soil. 

A  I>airy  «f ournal. — "S.  I.,"  Montgomery 

Co.,  Ohio.  There  is  no  journal  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  dairy  especially,  and  there  probably  will  not  be, 
as  special  journals  of  such  a  character  as  a  rule,  cannot 
be  made  profitable  to  the  publishers.  The  American 
AgricuUin-ist  contains  as  much  relating  to  the  dairy  as 
any  special  journal  probably  could  afford  to  give,  besides 
all  its  other  valuable  contents. 

Tentilation  of  a  Smoke    House. — 

"J.  D.  L.,"  Barton  Co.,  Ga.  But  little  ventilation  is 
needed  for  a  smoke-house  ;  a  smouldering  fire  that  will 
make  a  dense  cool  smoke  is  what  is  wanted.  If  there 
are  any  openings  needed  for  the  admitting  of  air,  to  sus- 
tain the  necessarily  slow  combustion,  they  mnst  be  very 
bmall,  and  may  be  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top, 
where  smoke  only  is  wanted.  Flies  must  be  kept  out  by 
all  means,  and  if  any  ventilating  openings  are  made, 
cover  them  with  fine  wire  gauze,  and  provide  something 
to  close  thom  with  when  the  fire  is  not  used.  To  pro- 
tect the  meat,  the  house  must  be  quite  close  and  dark. 

Xouloiise  CJeese.— "D.  L.  C,"  James- 
town, Pa.  W.  H.  Todd,  of  Vermillion,  Ohio,  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  all  sorts  of  water  fowl.  The  geese 
he  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  were  very  fine  indeed. 

Xo  Pack  Egrsrs   Safely.— "  F.  W.  R.," 

Cnckoo,Va.  To  pack  eggs  safely  for  transportation,  place 
them  in  layers  in  a  box  or  barrel,  with  at  least  one  inch 
of  oats  or  finely  cut  straw  or  chaff  between  them.  If 
sent  in  small  quantities  for  hatching,  have  a  flat  box 
made  and  divided  by  partitions  of  thin  stuff  or  pasteboard 
into  separate  cells  ;  pack  one  egg  in  each  cell,  first  wrap- 
ping in  dry  moss,  cotton,  or  oat  straw,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  -wrapping  cannot  be  displaced.  A  layer  of  the  pack- 
ing should  be  placed  over  the  cells  beneath  thelid,  so  as 
to  keep  the  eggs  firmly  in  their  places.  We  have  known 
eggs  to  hatch  perfectly  well  after  1,500  miles  of  travel, 


that  were  packed  in  a  barrel  with  oats.  Mo'st  of  the 
failures  to  hatch  are  not  due  to  the  transportation  so 
much  as  to  infertility  of  the  eggs  from  keepiug  the  fowls 
shut  up,  from  close  breeding,  or  other  causes, 

Gueruseys   or  Jerseys.— "J.  T.  A.," 

Taunton,  Mass.  If  we  were  to  keep  but  one  cow  for 
family  use,  we  would  choose  pure  bred  or  a  good  grade 
Jersey,  raised  by  some  breedur  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  breeding  such  cows.  Mr.  Thomtis  Fitch,  of  I^ew  Lou- 
don, Coun.,  makes  the  breeding  of  family  cows  a  busi- 
ness, and  breeds  both  pure  Herd  book  stock  and  grades 
of  Jersey  cows.  A  good  Guerusey  is  as  good  for  butter  as 
a  Jersey,  but  the  breed  is  not  so  popular  for  family  cows. 

Extension  tiadders.— "  G.  H.  G.,"  Roch- 
ester, Mass.  The  extension  ladders  as  long  as  30  ft. 
that  we  have  seen,  have  three  sections,  the  upper  two 
raised  by  a  cord  and  windlass  arrangement  upon  the 
lower  one.  These  are  patented,  and  so  are  those  used 
by  or  intended  for  fijremen. 

Ho^v  to  Feed  Yonug:  Pigs.— "  A.  G. 
D.,"  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  When  milk  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured for  feeding  young  pigs,  some  care  is  to  be  exer- 
cised lest  they  be  overfed  with  grain.  A  mixture  of 
wheat  bran,  or  coarse  wheat  middlings,  with  some 
crushed  oats  made  into  a  thick  slop  or  thin  mush,  would 
be  greatly  preferable  to  coru-raeal.  Linseed  oil  cake- 
meal  at  $40  a  ton  is  too  costly  to  feed  pigs  upon.  A 
little  of  it  as  a  change  might  be  given  ^vith  benefit. 

How  to  Feed  Old  Skeep.— 'M.  G.," 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  Examine  the  mouth  of  old  shocp  that 
will  not  fatten  ;  perhaps  the  teeth  are  so  vorn  down  that 
the  food  cannot  be  perfectly  masticated.  When  sheep 
become  very  old,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  put  fat 
upon  them,  and  then  it  becomes  a  question  if  the  feed 
eaten  does  not  cost  more  than  the  sheep  are  worth.  If 
so,  the  proper  course  is  obvious.  Linseed  oil  cake-raeal 
is  good  for  fattening  sheep,  along  with.some  clover  hay. 

Profit  ofSlieep  Keeping;.— "W.  S.," 
Meriden,  Conn.  The  profit  from  a  flock  of  sheep,  count- 
ing the  increase,  should  be  about  75  per  cent.  A  skill- 
ful manager  may  make  more  than  this.  In  the  Western 
States,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  else\yhere,  the 
wool  should  pay  the  expenses,  leaving  the  lambs  as  clear 
profit.  The  increase  of  lambs  depends  upon  the  manage- 
ment, but  75  lambs  to  100  ewes  are  generally  raised. 

Honse  for  1,000  Fowls.— "A.  McE.," 

Ean  Claire,  Wis.  No  person  experienced  in  ponllry 
raising  would  build  a  house  for  1.000  fowls.  When 
crowded  together  in  such  inimbers,  fowls  would  inevi- 
tably die  from  disesase.  This  number  could  be  kept 
in  six  separate  houses,  such  as  are  described  in  a  little 
book  entitled,  "  An  Egg  Farm."  published  by  tho  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  for  75  cents.  If  plans  and  specifications  for 
these  houses  were  needed  they  could  be  procured  for  a 
moderate  sum  from  any  builder. 

So-wing- Clover  Seed  on  flie  Snovr. — 

"  F.  S.,"  Meramec,  Mo.  If  the  ground  is  in  proper  con- 
dition, it  will  answer  well  enough  to  sow  clover  seed 
upon  the  last  snow.  But  if  it  is  not  perfectly  prepared, 
it  will  be  better  to  wail  and  harrow  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry.  and  then  sow  the  seed  while  the 
marks  of  the  harrow-teeth  remain.  The  seed  will  be 
covered  by  the  earth  settling  down  into  the  little  furrows. 

Xlie  **  Florida  Fever."— A  correspon- 
dent in  New  England  writes  that  his  neighbors  have  the 
"  Florida  Fever"  very  generally,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
we  think  be  *'  conld  succeed  in  raising  vegetables  in 
Florida." — We  receive  numerous  letters  asking  advice 
about  moving,  not  to  Florida  only,  but  to  various  local- 
ities, but  that  seems  to  be  uppermost  at  present.  We 
would  like  to  see  Florida  fill  np  with  industrious  culti- 
vators, and  we  would  be  gl;id  if  every  one  of  these  cor- 
respondents could  better  his  condition,  but  we  must 
positively  decline  to  irive  advice  which  phall  induce  any 
one  to  leave  his  present  home  and  occupation,  and  go 
into  a  business  about  which  he  knows  nothiuir.  in  a  local- 
ity unlike,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  one  lo  which  he 
is  accustomed.  Those  who  recollect  the  California  ex- 
citement know  how  easy  ir  is  to  £:et  up  an  emigration 
fever.  This  state  of  mind,  in  which  everything  favor- 
able as  to  the  project  is  magnified,  and  ail  that  is  un- 
favorable is  overlooked,  is  not  the  proper  one  in  which 
to  decide  on  so  important  a  move.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  onr  friend  can  ''  succeed  in  raising  vege- 
tJihles"  in  Florida,  but  that  is  an  unimportant  point  com- 
pared with  what  will  he  do  with  them  when  he  has  raised 
them.  If  heroes  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  regular 
and  quick  transportation  to  northern  markets,  he  might 
as  well  open  an  ice-cream  saloon  in  Greenland,  for  all 
the  money  he  would  make.    There  are  many  who  can 


better  themselves  by  going  to  Florida,  but  in  going  there 
or  elsewhere,  they  should  first  visit  their  proposed  new 
home,  or  let  a  company  of  neighbors  send  the  clearest 
headed,  most  commou-sensible  of  their  number  to  visit 
it  and  report.  Do  not  decide  while  the  "fever"  is  on. 
Recollect  thaigoiu-  to  Florida  -will  not  change  the  maJi: 
the  "ne'er  do  well  "  will  be  the  same  there  as  at  home*. 
In  Florida,  as  at  home,  it  is  patient,  well-directed  labor 
that  will  tell.  The  best  interests  of  that  State  do  not  call 
for  people  with  the  fever  on  them— they  need  people  who, 
when  they  come,  come  to  stay. 

**Xlie    Xanning:    Plant   Again."— 

'■C.  W.  G.,"  Grama,  Pa.  The  so-called  "  Tanning  Plant," 
of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  other  Western  Slates,  is  JPolyg- 
onum  ampfiibium.  To  your  question  "  would  it  not  pay 
to  get  the  seeds  and  try  if  it  can  not  be  profitably  grown 
in  the  East?"  we  have  already  replied,  by  stating  it 
grows  in  every  Northern  State,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  One  form  of  it  is  truly  aquatic,  and  found  in 
ponds,  while  another  fiouiishes  in  wet  soil.  We  have  no 
idea  that  it  would  in  any  case  pay  to  cultivate  it,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  localities  where  it  grows  naturally  in 
abundance,  it  might  pay  to  gather  it,  and  use  it  in  the 
absence  of  other  tanning  materials.  There  are  several 
plants  vastly  richer  in  tannin,  that  it  wotUd  be  preferable 
to  try,  if  it  would  pay  to  cultivate  any. 

IFliat  »*  Sport"  Costs  in  Fngrland. 

—Not  long  ago  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express"  gave  the  hunt- 
ing statistics  for  one  County  only,  that  of  Lancashire. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  that  County  20,000 
hounds,  harriers,  and  dogs  of  various  kinds ;  l,000,hunt8- 
men  ;  some  3,500  men  employed  in  the  stables  and  ken- 
nels, and  that  the  annual  expense  to  the  masters  ia 
£350,000,  or  in  round  numbers  $1,750,000.  No  account  is 
here  taken  of  the  damage  to  farmers,  or  other  incidentals. 

Cfiring'  Credit  for  Flants.— As  v^q  do 

not  know  the  rules  under  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (Eng.)  gives  certificates  for  the  introduction  of 
new  and  meritorious  plants,  we  can  not  complain  of  their 
action,  but  their  rules  must  be  wrong.  Thus,  among  the 
certificated  plants  in  18T6.  we  find  Eulalia  Japonica  varie- 
ffaia,  for  which  a  certificate  is  given  to  Messrs.  Veilch  & 
Sous.  If  the  certificate  merely  indicates  who  first  intro- 
duced the  plant  into  England,  it  is  all  right,  but  if  the 
one  who  first  brought  it  into  cultivation^  it  is  all  wrong. 
We  figured  this  Eulalia  in  Hearth  and  Home  in  1871.  It 
was  introduced  from  Japan,  some  years  before,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg.  It  seems  to  us  quite  the  reverse  of  fair, 
that  other  persons,  who  accidentally  acquired  the  plant 
by  purchase  from  some  one  to  whom  Mr.  Hogg  had  sup- 
plied it,  should  stand  on  the  records  as  having  received 
a  certificate  for  it.  If  the  certificate  only  shows  the 
plant  was  exhibited  by  the  person  who  receives  it,  then 
the  one  who  introduced  it  should  be  honored  in  some 
way.  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  has  added  a  great  many 
fine  plants  to  our  collections,  and  has  distributed  many 
of  chem  among  plant  lovers  with  a  liberality  most  tm- 
usual.  While  oth<-TS  with  his  opportunities  would 
have  received  a  handsome  sum  for  the  plants,  he  has 
worked,  like  the  true  horticulturist  that  he  is,  without 
looking  constantly  through  gold-bowed  glasses,  and  we 
insist  that,  if  he  has  not  made  money,  he  shall  at  least 
have  proper  credit  every  time  that  it  is  due. 

Fetrolenm  in  Xo1»aGCo   Cnltnre.— 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  cover  the  tobacco  seed-beds 
with  brush,  and  bum  it  off,  to  kill  the  weed-seeds  before 
sowing.  According  to  the  "  Titusville  Herald,"  petro- 
leum is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  applied  evenly  lo 
the  bed  by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  to  100  square  yards,  and  then  set  on  fire. 

The   Florida   State   Fair.— Florida  is 

far  in  advance  of  other  States  with  her  fair,  which  will  be 
held  at  Jacksonville  on  the  22th  inst.  This  announce- 
ment is  suggestive  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  climate 
onr  country  presents.  While  the  farmers  in  one  part  are 
enjoying  their  fire-side  comforts,  in  another  they  are 
showing  their  best  bananas,  oranges,  and  pine-apples, 
and  the  products  of  the  kitchen   and   flower-gardens. 

Sieeds  and  S e a- VT at er.— Experiments 
have  been  made  in  Europe  upon  the  germinating  power 
of  seeds  after  an  immersion  of  13  months  in  sea-water. 
Out  of  251  species  tested,  only  three  came  up.  These 
were  Endive,  Black  Medic  or  Nonsuch,  and  an  Apium, 
whether  Celery  or  some  other  species  is  not  stated. 

Ho^vr  to   l>e   a  **  Professor."— One  of 

the  most  eminent  men  we  ever  knew,  a  professor  in  one 
of  our  first  colleges,  and  a  M.D.,  also,  did  not  like  to 
have  his  friends  address  him  as '*  Professor"  ;  upon  in- 
quiry why  he  disliked  the  title,  we  learned  that  everyday 
he  parsed  a  barber  shop,  where  the  barber's  sign  stated 
that  he  wfts  a  "  Professor  of  the  Toneorjal  »rt,"    Indeed, 
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the  title  of  •'  Professor  "  has  lost  most  of  its  former  dis- 
tinction. Once  it  was  only  ^iven  to  the  holder  of  a  chair 
in  a  rei^lar  university  or  college.  In  some  Si-ates  it  is 
now  given  to  every  school  teacher,  and  if  is  used  for  all 
sorts  of  persons,  down  to  boxers  and  bruisers,  who  are 
"  Professors  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence."  Still  we 
did  not  know  how  readilj'  the  title  was  acquired,  uniil 
we  saw  the  circular  of  some  gimcrack  sold  by  agents.  In 
setting  forth  the  inducements  to  undertake  the  agency  of 
the  thing,  the  "outfit"  is  described  ;  the  articles  the  out- 
fit is  to  contain  are  enumerated,  and  iuclnde  "  one  ihoa- 
eand  circulars  with  your  name  (as  professor  if  you  wish) 
printed  on  them."  The  whole  outfit  costs  only  $30,  and 
one  can  get  a  lot  of  gimcracks,  and  be  a  professor  ('•  if 
you  wish")  besides. — Let  us  all  be  professors. 

Xlie  Japanese  Per»>immoii,  Diospy- 
roi  Kald,  fruited  with  ifr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  It  was  tried  by 
the  members  of  the  Royal  HorticniLural  Society — result  a 
general  packer — only  the  account  put  it  'wry  faces." 
Such  an  indignity  must  be  looked  into,  and  Kaki  was  at 
once  analyzed.  Over  2perci:iit  of  tannic  acid  found.  Now 
we  know  what  was  the  matter.  Any  Sontliern  darkey 
wonld  have  said  "  dem  '  simmins  wasn't  ripe."  It  mast 
have  been  a  very  funny  thing  to  have  seen  that  august 
body  with  its  mouth  involuntariiy  in  a  whistling  position. 
We  doubt  if  this  fruit  will  completety  ripen  in  En^'land. 
We  tasted  of  the  first  fruit  that  matured  here,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  astringency. 

Ifiitter  Rot  in.  Apples. — This  difficulty 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  to  judge  from  the  inquiries 
that  are  made  concerning  it.  Light  brownish  spots  ap- 
pear in  the  flesh  of  the  apple,  and  these  are  of  the  most 
intensely  bitter  taste,  while  the  unchani'ed  portions  arc 
of  their  usual  character.  If  any  proper  investigations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cause,  we  have  not  heard  of 
them.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  manuring  the  trees 
has  been  followed  by  a  recovL'ry.  So  fur  as  is  known  at 
present,  we  can  only  work  on  general  principles ;  assum- 
ing that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  nutrition,  it  is  safe  to 
see  to  the  general  health  of  the  trees.  On  poor  soils  ap- 
ply manure,  and  on  those  apparently  fertile,  give  lime,  or 
ashes,  or  both.  Until  the  precise  cause  is  known,  to  ap- 
ply special  remedies  will  be  working  in  the  dark. 

Fi.sli  Cruano. — The  Moss  Bunkers,  or  Men- 
haden, are  not  caught,  as  many  suppose,  with  the  chief 
object  of  converting  them  into  a  fertilizer.  Fish  scrap 
or  fish  guano,  a  valuable  fertilizer,  is  only  a  secondary 
product.  The  principal  object  of  the  business  is  the  oil, 
which,  since  the  decline  in  tlie  supply  of  whale-oil,  is 
now  put  to  many  uses  for  whi  h  that  was  formerly  em- 
ployed. After  the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  the  steamed  fish, 
the  residue,  dried  and  ground,  is  put  on  the  markL-t  as 
fish  guano.  There  are  now  about  75  fisheries,  in  which 
some  $3,000,000  are  invested,  and  these  employ  250  sail- 
ing vessels.  30  steamers,  and  nearly  4,000  men.  The  oil 
product  of  last  year  (1S7G)  is  cstimated'at  3,000,000  gallons, 
and  that  of  scrap,  or  guano,  at  40,000  tons. 

tiovernment    Laiid   in    Florida.  — 

"J.  G.  D.,"  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  There  are  a  plenty  of 
IT.  S.  Grovemment  lands  in  Florida,  subject  to  entry  un- 
der the  homestead  act,  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
Western  Slates  :  or  a  person  can  preempt,  and  pay  $1.50 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  a  homestead  is  only  the  oflioe-fees 
and  the  expense  of  surveying,  in  all  about  §18  fm- 100  acres. 

**  XUe  lUnstrated  Adelaide  ^Te^vs." 

—Nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the  wonderful  progress 
made  by  that  far  off  country,  Australia,  than  to  receive 
from  there  an  illustraled  monthly  paper.  Seven  of  its  10 
pages,  each  nearly  twice  as  large  as  this  page  of  the 
Aifierican  ArrriculfurLU,  arc  quite  filled  by  cngra\ings, 
not  copied  from  Englisli  papers,  but  original,  with  a 
strong  locjil  flavor.  If  some  of  the  engravings  do  not 
show  quite  so  flue  work  as  those  in  older  journals,  they 
arc  remarkably  spirited  In  dmwing,  and  higlily  credita- 
ble. Local  shipwrecks,  fights  with  the  natives,  hunting 
scenes,  new  buildings,  and  Australian  scenes  makeup  a 
variety,  and  two  views  of  Australian  exhibits  at  the 
Centennial,  show  an  enterprise  that  deserves  success. 

•Japanese  Botany. — The  Japanese  are 
making  such  wonderful  progress  in  adopting  whatever  is 
desirable  in  the  life  of  other  nations,  that  we  forgot  that 
they  had  by  themselves  reached  a  high  state  of  culture, 
wliich  prepared  them  for  this  sudden  advance.  Thus, 
thfjr  pIjMits  have  been  studied  by  native  botanists,  and 
dassilled  according  to  a  syst.Ma  of  their  own.  and  their 
.illustnited  botanical  works  n'preseut  the  plant?  in  figures 
which  show  great  skill  and  fidelity  to  nature.  Oneufom- 
ple-asatitest  mementoes  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  is 
a  work  presented  by  one  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioiiors,  containing  sp'^cimonp  of  llie  wood  of  100  native 
trees  and  shrubs.  Each  spoclett  is  represented  by  a  cross- 
eectloD,  and  mostly  by  two  loDgtb-wlse  sections  cut  dif-  , 


ferent  ways  of  the  grain.  The  sections,  cut  as  thin  as 
writing  paper,  are  attached  to  the  pages  of  a  book ;  at  the 
top  of  the  page  is  printed,  in  English  type,  the  Japanese 
name,  the  botanical  name,  according  to  our  system, 
and  that  of  the  family  to  whichit  belongs.  In  a  column 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  page,  is  descriptive  matter  in 
Japanese  characters.  The  book  has  a  very  full  index, 
and  its  reading  matter  looks  very  instructive.  The  whole 
forms  a  most  interesting  collection,  the  like  of  which 
but  few  other  countries  can  show. 

Xo  SuU  Clover-Seed,— "  J.  J.,"  Green 
Co.,  Wis.  Clover  seed  may  be  thrashed  and  hulled  in 
great  part  without  a  haller,  by  the  following  method. 
Take  out  the  concave  of  a  thrashing  machine,  and  replace 
it  with  a  piece  of  oak  plank  in  which  grooves  have  been 
plowed  lengthwise  with  a  gouge,  chisel,  or  a  grooving- 
planc.  Feed  the  clover  into  the  machine  so  as  to  keep  it 
crowded  full,  and  hang  a  bag  in  front  of  the  discharge  to 
keep  the  chaff  from  leaving  the  machine  freely.  This 
will  cause  a  great  deal  of  rubbing  in  the  machine,  by 
which  most  of  the  seed  will  be  hulled.  Clean  with  the 
fan,  with  a  light  draft,  or  toss  the  chaff  with  a  fork  or 
rake,  and  rake-off  the  top,  keeping  the  bottom  for  sow- 
ing. Or  else  thrash  and  rake  off  the  coarse  chaff,  and 
sow  the  fine  chaff,  in  w^hich  all  the  seed  will  be  found. 

Fistula  on  tlie  Jfa^v.— "F.  A.  P.," 
Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.  The  difficulty  of  healing  f^  run- 
ning sore  upon  the  face  of  an  animal,  is  probably  due  to 
a  disease  of  the  bone  beneath  it.  To  reach  this,  through 
a  very  small  pipe  inject  a  few  drops  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  a 
spoonful  of  water,  by  means  of  a  small  common  syringe. 
Do  this  twice  a  day,  until  the  discharge  ceases,  then  in- 
ject a  few  drops  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  twice 
a  day,  until  the  hole  closes.  If  this  does  not  succeed, 
open  the  hole  with  a  knife,  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
treat  it  as  above,  keeping  a  plug  of  lint  in  the  opening 
until  the  bottom  heals. 

iSpa-rin  Cure.  —  "K.  S.  E.,"  Talbot  Co., 
Md.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
any  application  for  spavin,  without  knowing  of  what  the 
remedy  consists.  But  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  no  reme- 
dy whatever  can  be  expected  to  succeed  in  all  crises,  and 
anything  that  is  claimed  to  cure  every  case  to  which  it  is 
applied,  will  fail  to  do  what  is  promised.  There  are  some 
cases  of  spavin,  such  as  when  the  bony  growth  is  fully 
formed,  that  can  never  be  cured  by  outward  applications. 

SonaU  Farm  CJa-i^^t  Mills.— "TV.  D.  K. 
31./'  Savannah,  Ga.  The  various  mills  illustrated  in  the 
Ame/ican  Agi'icuUurlst  recently,  arc  made  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  them  small  enough  for  hand-power.  To 
procure  one  to  suit,  writu  to  the  manufacturers,  whose 
cards  appear  in  the  American.  Agriculturist,  for  cata- 
logues with  prices,  and  select  what  seems  most  suitaWe. 

I>ifficulty  oi'Brea tiling"  in  a  fiorse. 

— '•  F.,""  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  When  a  horse  breathes  with 
difficulty  while  working  in  harness,  it  may  indicate  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  or  a  pressure  of  the  collar  ;  which  it 
is,  may  easily  be  tested.  As  the  horse  is  hide-bound,  and 
troubled  with  some  affection  of  the  kidnej's,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  originates  in  a 
general  poor  condition  of  health ;  this  may  arise  from  in- 
digestion, or  there  may  be  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  It 
might  be  well  to  s'^vc  him  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  daily,  for 
a  few  days,  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  then  feed  bran- 
mashes,  with  crushed  oats  and  linseed  meal,  mixed  with 
cut  hay  moistened.  One  ounce  of  ground  gcntinn  root 
might  be  given  in  the  nighf  a  feed.  If  tuberculosis  or 
consumption  is  the  cause,  there  is  no  help  for  the  animal. 


Catalogues   Received, 


The  Catiilogucs  for  the  spring  trade  have  already  began 
to  appear.  If  any  dealers  who  have  sent  their  lists  fail 
to  find  them  enumerated  below,  it  is  because  t'.icy  came 
to  hand  too  late.  The  paper  goes  to  press  on  tlie  15th  of 
the  preceding  month,  and  Catalogues  that  did  not  reach 
us  by  Jan.  15th  must  lie  over  until  March. 

XURSEKYMEX. 

CnABi-Es  Bl.vck  &  Bro..  nightstown.  ^.  J.  General 
stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  peaches. 

John  S.  Collins.  Moorcstown,  N.  J.— A  full  list  of 
small  fruits,  peach  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  berry  boxes 
and  crates. 

Robert  Dofolas  &  S^xs.  Waukegan.  HI,  offer  tree 
seeds,  and  rvcrgrfcn  and  other  forrst  treis  either  as 
ycnmg  seedlings  from  the  seed  bed.  or  ecveral  times 
tninsplanted,  and  scvi'i-al  yars  old. 

P.  n.  Foster.  Bnbylon,  (L.  T.1  N.  Y.— General  fmlt  and 
ornamf'ntal  tret^i*.  hedge-plants,  etc. 

A.  IUnce  a  &ON.  Red  Bank.  N.  J.  -A  select  retail  Wot 
of  fruit-treoR  and  small  fruits,  doscribtng  novelties, 
e8peclaUy  among  peacbce.  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 


E.  W.  Keause.  Waco,  Texas.— Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  small  fruus  and  flowers,  selected  with  reference  to 
the  climate  of  Texas. 

D.  S.  iUEviN,  Grape-vine  Nursery,  Watertown  N  Y 
A  special  list  of  grapes  selected  for  a  northern  climate! 

E.  P.  Roe,  ComwaU-on-the-Hndson,  X.  T.  sends  a 
compendious  circular  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  which  gives  useful  talk  about  thenL 
and  their  prices.  ^ 

SEEDSMEN. 

W.  H.  Carson,  125  Chambe;s  st,  New  York,  sends  out 
f  Y\^.  catalogue  which  i-  as  neat  as  a  row  of  new  pins 
;Lfi  ^^v-'^*^!^*^^^  ^"^  fl^^er  seeds  he  judiciously 
confines  himself  to  a  selection  of  the  best.  A  Calandai 
of  Uperations  and  various  tables  increase  its  usefulness. 

J.  A.  FooTE.  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  has  the  leading  varie. 
ties,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  the  '■  100  days  Tomato." 
noticed  elsewhere.  * 

David  Laxdreth  &  Soxs.  Philadelphia,  Pa— This 
long-established  house  enjoys  a  reputation  which  each 
year  confirms.  Their  "  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  "  is 
as  fresh  and  nsefuJ  as  ever,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it 
contains  their  price  list. 

J.  M.  Philips,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  A  catalogue  of  seeds 
largely  grown  by  himself,  with  directions  for  culture. 

J.  B.  Root,  Eockford.  111.— Before  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Root  mentioned  last  month,  he  had  prepared  nis 
'■  Garden  Manual  and  Catalogue.*'  which  is  as  fresh  and 
useful  as  ever.  The  business  -nill  be  continued  by  Mrs. 
Root,  aided  by  his  long-time  foreman. 

R.  H.  Shtjitwat,  Rockford.  111.,  has  an  abundantlv  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue,  ^^ith  cultural  directions,  largely  of 
seeds  of  his  own  raising,  which,  from  the  array  of  testi- 
monials, have  pleased  many  persons. 

Charles  Sizer.  Mount  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y., 
sends  his  catalogue  of  Shaker?  seeds.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, in  clear  large  type,  on  fine  paper,  with  no  air  of 
antiquity  about  it,  yet  we  are  informed  that  the  establish- 
ment dates  back  to  1T'J5.    Mr.  Sizer  can  go  to  the  head. 

J.  M.  Thokeurn  &  Co..  No.  1.5  John  St.,  N.  Y..  send 
their  annual  catalogue  of  vegetable,  agricultnral  and  tree 
seeds,  which  is  as  full  and  concise  as  usual.  It  is  very 
full  in  grass  seeds,  with  descriptive  notes. 

James  Vick.  Rochester.  N.  T.,  sends  out  so  many  pub- 
lications that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  run  of  them.  The 
one  before  us  is  a  catalogue  purely,  well  illustrated,  ex- 
quisitely neat,  and  as  full  as  it  can'stick. 

FLORISTS. 

BEiXEVtTE  NuKSERT  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J..  H.  E.  Chitty, 
Supt.  A  full  stock  of  gre  nhouse  and  bedding  plants, 
with  novelties,  and  a  general  vegetable  &  flower-seed  list. 

Bexj.  a.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants,   sent  in  collection  or  singly. 

Greenbrook  axd  Paterson  City  Nurseries.  Pater- 
son, N.  J,,  send  a  comprehensive  business  card  of  green- 
house stock,  npon  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  calen- 
dar surrounded  by  a  handsome  border  of  flowers. 

Ttra  Moxtgomert,  Mattoon.  111.,  sends  two  lists,  one 
of  a  general  collecrion  and  one  of  roses,  which  have  long 
been  a  specialty  at  this  establishment. 

Thomas  Prat,  Jr.,  Central  Falls,  (which  is  a  eubnrb 
of  Providence^  R.  I.,  offers  bedding  plants,  select  orna- 
mental trees  and  flower  seeds. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY',   FERTILIZERS. 

W.  H.  BowKER  &  Co..  Boston,  issue  a  catalogue  of 
special  fertilizers,  expressly  prepared  for  all  cmps  which 
have  been  satisfactorily  tested  ;  including  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  grass  and  vegetables.  Also^of  the  Brigh- 
ton Fertilizers  made  from  blood,  bone  and  refuse  meat 
from  the  Brighton  Slaughter-houses.  These  are  war- 
ranted pure.    Catalogues  "sent  free  by  mail. 

Deere  &  Compaxx.  Moline,  Ills.,  keep  the  farmer  ad- 
vised of  their  excellent  plows  and  cultivators,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  pocket  almanac,  memorandum  and  ex- 
pense book— both  neat  and  useful. 

Leonard  &  Selliman,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Burr-stone 
Mills  of  various  sizes,  and  Flouring  and  Grist-mill  ma- 
chinery in  general. 

Whitman  &  Bureell,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y'..  manufacture 
the  Economizer  Return  Flue  Boilers  and  agricultural 
engines,  also  a  Steam  engine  and  Pump  combined,  which 
wilTl  raise  .'?0  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  These  mi- 
chiuLS  are  in  e.'ctensivc  use  and  are  highly  recommended. 

Nason  M.vjrcFACTtTRENG  Co..  71  Bcckmau  and  Fulton 
sts.,  New  York.  Iron  pipes,  steam  fittings,  steam  heat- 
ers, and  Blunt".'*  Universal  Force  Pumps. "also  steam  en- 
gines and  a  gre-at  variety  of  similar  articles. 

ELTROPEAX  CATALOGUES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Waite.  Burnkll,  Ilrt^GiNs.  London,  Eng.— This  prom- 
ising young  seed  house — only  about  .'H*0  years  old— send 
their  wholesale  list,  which  is  as  neat  and  full  as  usual. 

Wilson  &  Rankin.  Glasgow,  Scotland.— A  wholesale 
list  of  garden  and  a  ricullural  seeds,  especially  grasses. 

EELGItni. 

ArorsTE  VanGeert.  Gaud.— A  catalogue  of  over  160 
pages  of  stove,  grceuhouso  and  hardy  flowers. 

J.  Van  der  Swaelmln.  Gendbrnggc-Gand,  makes  Lil- 
ies a  specialty  and  olfcrs  a  great  variety. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  Lerot.  Anders. — This  catalogue  is  as  usual  full 
of  everything  kept  in  any  nursery 

ViLMORtN.  .VNDRiEfx  &  Co..  Pafis.  scnd  their  ^neral 
seed  catalogue  for  l^^TT.  and  a  snccisl  lisf  of  novelties  in 
vcgotabb'  and  flower  sfcds.— Messrs.  Pabst  A  Esch,  11 
Murray  st..  N.  Y..  are  agents  for  both  these  French  houses. 

PRUSSIA. 

Ern«t  Benart.  Erfurt.— .\  list  of  vegetable  and  flow- 
er seeds,  with  many  novelties  from  a  house  noted  for  the 
excolleno*'  of  its  products. 

Frf.derich  AnoLPHE  Haage.  Erfurt.  —  Vegetable, 
flower,  tree  and  other  seeds  in  immense  variety. 

n.KAQE  &  SrHMiDT.  also  of  Erfurt.  which  is  a  creM 
seed  center,  require  nearly  200  pages  for  seeds,  and  an- 
other largo  catalogue  for  ornamental  plants  of  all  l£ill49. 
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fPEBETJAST, 


ALLEN'S 
PLANET  Jr. 


SILVER  ^^°^  ^"'^  ^""' 

and  Wheel  Hoes, 

EDAL 


have  also  been  awarded  the 
Centennial  Medal  and 
Diploma,  and  ti-.c  Medal 

of  the  Great  horticultural  Exposition,  held  at  Er/urt,  Germany,  besides  a  large  nnmber  of  Firs.t  Premiums  at  State  and 
County  Fairs.    Full  Descriptive  Catalosne  of  our  "whole  line  of  goods  free.    Including  our  'Wrought  Frame  Horse  Soe, 
^^Iron  Age"  Cultivator,  Paris  Green  Duster,  Band  Garden  Plmr,  Transplanting  Hoes,  Corn  Knives,  eU\  Every  Farmer 
should  have  a  copj-,  and  we  want  a  lire  agent  at  work,  or  a  club  formed  in  eTery  town.    Send  for  nevr  terms. 
American  AgriculturisfPTQWiMin..  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  5?,  4th  St.,  Fhiladelpliia,  Pa. 


Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sower 

is  the  only   practical  Broadcast  Grain   and 
Grass-Seed  Soi^-er  knoivn. 


It  is  now  sold  in  all  2;raMi-:^rowing  countries.  The  Hand- 
Macliine  will  sow  fiO  acres  of  wheat,"or  SO  acres  of  grass-seed 
in  10  honr?,  and  do  tlie  work  lar  better  than  it  can  be  done 
by  anv  other  means  whatever.  These  manhines  have  been 
uniformly  sold  for  the  past  ""O  years  ior  $lO  a  piece,  hut  now 
we  have  reduced  the  price  to  $5  a  piece,  and  onr  sales  have 
already  increased  astonishincrlv.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
GOODELL,  COBIFAM", 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Is  th"  latest  prndnction  of  tli'^.  inventor  ofthe 
Holbrook  **Reffulator"  and 
other  drills,  and  is  tin'  best  in  use. 
It  ha'i  '>eon  further  improTed 
for  1877.    Send  lor  descriptive 
circnlir.     Mmnfafturfd  onlv  by 
EVERETT    &    SMALL.,       :3 
Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook's "  New  Regulator  "  Seed  Drill 

Sows  all  kinda  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  refiularilv. 
The  Sta>"i>akd  machine.    Remodeled  tor  isfs. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  prnduced.     Sim- 
ple, durable,  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 
Seed  Conductoe  siiowb 
THE  Seed  Deopping.  Give 
satisfaction.    Circulars  Free 
Made  bv  E.E.I-UM.MUS  &  Co. 
20  S.Morket  St.  Boston,Mass. 

Ditcher  and  Excavator. 


$12.00 
Soxed. 


RANDOLPH'S  PATENT.-Simple,  durable,  effec- 
tive. The  work  of  50  men  with  i  horses  and  2  men.  Makes 
Tile  and  Open  Ditches. 

STEAM  EXCAVATOR*.  — For  Koads,  Railroada, 
Levees,  and  Canals.— Will  dig  and  deliver  at  cost  of  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard.— Easily  cared  for  and  worked.— For  circu- 
lars, etc.,  address  Randolph  Bros.,  Agents, 

111  Beoadwat,  New  Tobk. 

The  FABqt^AB  SEPARATOR 
York,  Pa. 


Bo       , 
^  g.^    TTute.  Qo  Grain. 


Ooe  Belt  onlf. 


Horee  Powers  and  Threshin ff  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special- 
ty.  Send  for  large  lllnstrated  Catalocrno. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

Birr  T^us 
A.  P.  DICKET 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  t"  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  qnality 
.of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brings  ft  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grada 

in  dirty  conditioni 


Proiit's 
Hoelngr 

Machine. 


This  new  labor-saving  machine  will  hoe  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton bettek  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.,  better  than  is  usually  done  by  hand-hoe.  Will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  year  in  hoeing  10  acres  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
or  20  acres  ot  com  or  potatoes.  Price,  $30.  For  further  in- 
formation address 

THE  BELCHEK  &  TATLOK  AG'L  TOOL  CO.. 

CMcopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Also  mannfactnrers  of  the  Self-Sharp eninar.  Lion,  and 
other  Feed-Cutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Plows,  Bullard's  Hay 
Tedders,  Balance  Kakes,  etc.,  etc. 

BOGARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric   MiiSs 

for  Grinding:  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Cruci- 
bles, Fire  Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and 
Cob,  Tobacco,  Snufl,  Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices, 
Coffee,  Cocoauut,  Tomatoes,  Savr-dust,  Flax 
seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc..  and  whatever  can 
not  be  around  nv..ihf'r  .Miils.  Also  lor  Faints,  Printers' 
InkS)  Paste,  Blacking,  etc 

JOHN  AV.   I'llOMbO.N.  Sneccssor  to  James  Bogakdtjs, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts..  >'ew  York. 


'Grand  Medal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Flourisg  22111. 

Cleaner  Grinder  and  Bolter. 

Ordinary  size,  9  feet  by  4  feet 
Capacity  5  hnEhels  per  hour. 

Finest  flour,  largest  vields, 
Cooled  by  a  strong  air  blast. 

Rans  at  one-teeth  the  cost 
Oi  the  old  style  mills. 

Compact,  practical, 
Sul'stanlial,  and  verj'  durable. 

These  ^lills  excel  all  others, 


Standard  Grinding  Mill. 

For  all  substances  wet  or  dry. 

Built  of  bnrr  stone  and  iron. 
For  heavy  or  light  power. 

lO.OCO  in  operation. 
Grind  75  boihels  per  bonr. 

Thickest  Frencb  burr  stones. 
Double  discharge  spouts. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxea. 
Solid  self-adjustintr  burrs, 
n  compared  with  those  of  double 


the  size,  double  the  weight,  and  double  the  price. 

EDWARD  HARRISON',  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufactu: 
lo5  Howard  Avenue,    NEW  HA^XX.   CONN. 


(         BLAKE'S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Cruslies  all  li;ird  and  brittle  subsfonces  to 
any  required  size*    Also,  any  kind  of 
STONE  for  lio^ps  antl  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address         BLAKE  rRIJSHE[l  CO.. 
Z^ew  Haven.  Conn. 


■^THAYPPESS. 


Si"*  ADOPESS  FCP  CIRCULAR 
L^)     RK.0EOER1CK&.C0 


Grand 

Cektennial 

pREMUkl 


AddreBs'  A.  F.'iftlCKST,  Racine,  \ri» 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

'~^Te5l1bo^a^d  money.  It  is  simple;  theprap- 
I     ■■jpo-ilive;  it  runs  oa  friction  rolls,  hence 

ill  cfime  back  on  sli~ht  incliny.  The  track  ib 
iipxptu  ne,  the  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  many 
hunilredi  are  in  use.  No  trouble  about  get- 
ting over  lii:;h  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
tav^.  Hav  is  droppe,!  where  wanted,  and  the 
w"rk  of  mowins  is  n;ductd.  Track  shonld  be 
pat  up  now  while  barns  arc  fuU. 

Send  for  cin-ulars  anJ  designs  for  tracking 
barn,  to  C.  S.  Wind  Engine  k  Piimp  Co.,  Bn- 
laria.  III.,  mannfactnrers  o'  the  Old  Bellftble 
Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mill. 


SPAIN'S   PATENT    CHURNS. 

Centennial 
Medal  Awarded 

In  use  over  25  years. 
Removable  Dasher. 

Made  ol   White   Cedar 
■with  galTanixed  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
PliHadelpIxia. 


HALLADAY 


The  first  Self-  Regalatin*; 
Wind  Mill  offcrred  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  workman.^hip.  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowled^'ed  to  be 
THE    CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  imme-Uate  sunervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-two  vears. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  .IS  pnse  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue with  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  ro  all  who 
ninke  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun- 
ties. 

TJ.    S.    "WIND    EX- 

GC^E  &  PUMP  CO. 

1{at.\.via,  III. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAJL     MAX    as    the      COSiOIOX-SEXSE 

SPUING,  being  a  8ide-Bprin3  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangeronns  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obrialing  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  cacli  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRtJCK 
BLE  STEEL.,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  bj'  the  Faiin- 
er,  iiusiness  Man,  and  Pliysician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEHI- 
CIjE  known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  Quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
In  Dec,  1ST6,  Amei^can  Agriculturht,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTEE    SPEDTG    CO., 
Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

Tlif  most  powerful  self-aciin<:  brake  m:ule.  and  vet  ismorc 
finiple  and  complete  than  anj-  ever  inirodnced  for  gtiicral 
use.  Tlie  Brake  lias  been  fnllv  endorsed  hy  every  f:irmer 
who  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Sec'v  Elmira 
Farmers'  Cluh.  writes:  "A  Conimiitee  of  the  Elmi'ra  Farm- 
ers' Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Bridcman.  J)  T. 
Billings,  S.  M.  Carr.  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fullv 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug.21st.and  reported  nranimonBlv  :  It  ip  the 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  irs  action— effec- 
tive' when  rcqnircd,  and  is  excecdins;v  dcsir.-^iblc  for  all 
farmers  on  Ijilly  frrms."'  See  Illnsiraiiori  in  Ang.-47».  Agri- 
culturist. Town.  Count}',  and  State  iights  for  sale.  Fiinse 
say  where  you  saw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Ag^ent, 

TIOGA.  TIOGA  <  O..  TA. 

A  long  felt  Need  supplied. 

The     SENSIBLE     CCLT.AR 

PAD  is  just  wharitsnann  sngpe  ts, 
a  perfect  Leather  Pad. ronibiningthe 
advantages  of  Fiminc=s.  E'afticiiy, 
and  the  medicinal  properties  of 
tanin.  Xo  p^d  ever  before  intro- 
dnc'd  irives  such  universal  sntisfac- 
Thev  are  warranted  to  cmesore  necks  and  to  prcv  nt 

, A^k  vour  harness  maker  for  ihem.    Mannfactured  by 

the  SOLE  LEATHER  FAD  CO..  of  Olr-an.  N.  Y. 

250    MAUTLAXD    FARMS,   '"  Jo'SoS'^T;/' 

Near  railroad  and  naviira'hle  Salt-wnter  Cwith  all  its  lux- 
uries), in  Talbot  Co..  Md.^riimnte  mild  .nnd  h-^-nlthy.  Titles 
good.    Kew  Pamphlet  a^^d  \fnn  showing  Inratir-v.  free. 

Addrp?s  r.  K.  ^HAXAHAK.  Arty..  Easion.  Md. 

CHEAP  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

CATAtOGtTES   SENT  FREE. 

CHAFFDJ,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Klchmond,  Yirglnla. 
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BB8T  ASD  CHEiJP EST  BERRT  CRITES  ASD   BASKETS 

.  In  use,  60  ickn<r»led^  by  leadiar 
Gnrwexi  cTerrwher*  who  haye  us<4 
Ihcm  for  jaa,  A.  M.  Fuidj.  Ediwr 
Frait  Eacotder,  and  lar^  imii  grower, 
Eocfae«er,  N.  T..  wriiea :  '"  Purchased 
SO  >■,  D.  BaacTBon's  Cnwa  aad  Ea»- 
tta.  isd  mus:  t*7,  for  csm^nzeu, 
donhility,  MjlitadJ.  BefcCcea  lod  fttv 
circuiaooD  of  nr,  hiTc  oerer  foiled 
their  equAi."  Well  made;  bcstinaceri- 
^,  aizcj  knd  stupe  ;  Cntea  »rc  iroo 
■r  l-juad,  hive  beat  hispa  made ;  Bijlceta 

^_^_^^ .___  ~  St  Dearljill  o^srCTaMf,canb<iie3tisi. 

=^^^^^1--^  Order  bj  frd^t  imsiediaie'ij ;  del»y 
-  ~  oceuioa* loM-    EetnisbTregiatCTed  let" 

ttx  ntb  order,  tj-fategt  sarjjftgtioa  gtaraategd.  32  qLCiatea,  c(CTp:ett,'24  in. 
loan.  I2in.»ide,l^i4in  hizh.Jl.25:  J£  qt  CT*t«.  24in.  lonj,  17J^  in.  T^de.  12 
ia  tuzb  3' *J,  S'Vpt.  Ctatea.  ooapktf.  24ia,loDg,10iii,'»ide.l(^in  hizh,$l. 
Q  jrt  Ilijkea    JloperlUJ^;  Kat  Baaleti,  JIO  per  1,000,  in  fcnyqnaadrie!!. 

THE  CHARTEE  OAE  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE    OXL.Y    PERFECT    S^\^VEL.    PLOW. 

Oeoxo,  Me..  Aug.  16, 1S75. 

Dear  Sir  .-—We  have  to-daj-  tested,  by  actual  trial,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Charter  Oat  Swivel  Plow  that  you  sent  me 
some  weeks  since.  It  was  used  on  dry.  stiff  loam  grass  land. 
The  ground  was  sumewha-t  slopina:,  and  the  furrows  were 
tamed  up  the  elupe.  I  expected  a  failure,  and  seemed  like- 
ly to  reaUze  mv  expectations  as  the  furrow  slice  would  slip 
over  the  end  o"f  the  mold-board,  and  fall  back  into  the  fur- 
row. It  then  occurred  lo  me  to  trv  tue  effect  of  expanding 
the  brace  that  held  the  mold-board' in  position.  This  done, 
the  mold  performed  its  work  admirable,  completely  invert- 
ing the  furrow-slice,  and  leaving  the"  bottom  side  up  with 
ease. 

I  have  long  doubted  the  po=sibility  of  constructing  a 
swivel  plow  which  would  do  good  work  on  level  or  slightly 
undulating  land.  I  am  no  longer  faithless,  for  I  have  seen 
the  Charter  Oak  Swivel  Plow  accomplish  this. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  E.  FARRIXGTOX, 

Farm  Sup't  Maine  State  College. 

Send  for  illustrate^  circular  with  full  p:.rticulars  to 

THE    HIGGANTJM    MT'G    CO., 
HICCANUM,    CONN. 

HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE   STANDARD   OF   AMERICA. 

This  well  known  piuw  lui.-r  l.L-L-n  luueu  unhi-uved  ijiiice  first 
Introduced.  Th<TP  are  many  thon=aiuJ>  in  use.  It  lias  no 
equal.  Price  reduced  for  1877.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.     Miniiii.icturL'd  oulv  '-v 

EVERETT    &    S3iALL.,  Boston,  3Ia^s. 

THE   CILPI^   SULKY   PLOW. 

Constructed  entirely  of  iion  and 
steel.  Easily  operated  entirely  by 
one  lever.  Simple,  strong,  dura- 
ble. Performs  better  work  in 
unskilled  h;in(ls  tlian  a  skillful 
plowman  can  do  with  walUinu 
plow.  T,0(Ki  ?okl  and  in  use  in  two 
vears,  ffivins  unbounded  patisfac- 
"rion.  Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  1ST4,  ai:<l  Indi.ina  State  trial 
S7'^  the  two  hishe^t  ever  award- 
'"I  sulky  plows. 
..v  '  '..  .-'J  Wntrr  St..  New  York,  Agent. 
1'  ;^        I  !>,.  M'-.ime,  UU.    Establi-hed  ISIT.     Mannfac- 

tiiri-T^  ot  -r.il  Plows  of  all  -^izes,  especially  adanted  to  sticky 
soils.  Gang  Plows  and  Cultivators.    Send'for  circulars. 

HAKES    PATENT    SAVIVEl.    PLOAV  Improved. 

Superior    to  all  othf-rs    for 

turnmg    and    pulverizing    on 

level    land    or    hill-side,    and 

I  strong  and  durable,  easy  draft. 

'  Take  a  wide  furrow.    Send  for 

Circulars,  hihcral  discountsto 

----  agents    :tnd    dealers.      Corre- 

—  spondcnc-     solicited.      Made 

only  by  H.  B.  il.VKK^.  .  i'i  Central  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

~~  BRADFQHU^ILLCO. 

Successors  to  J.l-^.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MASUFACTIRKES  OF 

French  Buir  Milletones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

Smut  Machines,  etc. 
Also,  dealeni  ia  BokiDg  Clolbs  Uld 

Cruoral  Mil!  FurnlsbiDg. 

01Hce&Factory,158W.2dSt. 

<'I\<  INNA'II,  O. 

J.R.Stcwan./'rtj.  W.R.DUDtap,5(«. 

(CT  PRICE-IJ8T3' 3ENT  ON  APPLICATION 

BUKR  STOXE  GRIST  MIIJLS 


Flouring  Machinery, 


Catalogue 
and  Price 
list  Free, 


The  Ccntcnnlnl  Prizo  Mcdnl  and  Biplomn. 
UOXAJtD    &    SI1.LJJL\-X,    Bridgeport,    ConJ. 

■WTAXTED  —  Situation  as  Supt,  of  Ccmpterj-,  hy  n 
."  Scolchnifln.  A  Gardener  of  lonp  pr:ictiral  experience, 
and  for  the  Inst  seven  years  associated  with  Mi .  straneh.  in 
layinc  oat  and  Improving  rnhllc  <;round9.  The  liest  of  Re- 
ferences. Apply  to  ADOLPH  STRAnCH,Esq..Supt. Spring 
GroTC  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GIANT   POWDER. 

MANLFAi    I  L  i:ED     liY     THE 

ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 

61  Park  Place.  \t\v  Vork. 

Price,  per  lb 5.'  cts.  i  Caps  or  Exploders,  each  02  cts. 

Fuse,  per  100  feet 75  ct^.  1  dippers,  per  pair 50  cts. 

Pamphlets  mailed  on  application  to  above  address. 


(Patent'-d  N'ov.  :Gth.  1875.) 
SEABHRY'si  rapROVED  FENCES  for  Farms, 
Latrns,  and  Rail-Roads.— A  Fence  of  Wood  and 
Wire  conipmed,  Xo  nails  in  its  construction,  Kequires  no 
ekilled  laboi"  to  put  it  up.  More  durable  and  cheaper  than 
any  fence  in  use  of  equal  strength.  It  cannot  be  blown  down 
in  any  of  it?  parts,  and  a  washing  out  of  post  now  and  then 
does  not  impair  iis  utility.  Sold  complete  for  putting  up 
from  7  cents  per  foot  and  upwards,  according  to  number 
of  Hails— delivered  on  route  of  transportation. 
Information  «nven.  upon  application  to 

AMERICAN    FENCE    MFG.    CO.. 

100  East  14tli  St.,  New  York  City. 
Or  "^M.  H.  MAXX.  General  Agent. 

417  Walnut  Street,  Koom  Xo.  3,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Where  different  styles  of  this  fence  may  be  examined. 

SMITH'S 

"EaileClaiofie." 

A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching    fish,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample,   50  cts..  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 
^^^....  EAGLE    CLATV    CO., 

713  Sansom  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FRIENDS*  if  von  are  in  anv  war  interested  In 
JBJBIBS  or  HOAEV, 

wo  will   witii    pli-asure    send    von   a  saninle   copv  of  onr 
Monthly  GLEANINGS  FN  BEE  CULTURE,  with 

ad>---i'riptiv..-  liix-  ii~t  ut  uur  1  ae->t  inipiovt-mt-ntsin  HiTCS, 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Section 
Honey  Boxes*  ;ill  li^ook?  and  .Juurnal.-^,  eveiythiii;,'  per- 
taining to  Bee  Culture.  Xothing  pntenied.  Simply  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  icritten  plainlv^  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 


[Trade  Mark,  secared  b j  letters  patent.! 

Will  make  Hens  Lay! 

Used  by  best  poultry  men,  aMoc<:r  the  country.  Paclcages 
sent  by  niaUfor  50  cts.,  $1  and  $'3,  Circulars  tcitk  t-est'ujio- 
nial-s  free*  BeferenceK  S.  T.  Sperry,  Pres't  Conn.  State 
Poultry  Soc''y;1l.  U.  S(odda7'diauthorof''^EggFarm^''and 
editor  of  ^'Poultry  World:\  Geo,  P.  Burnham,  author  of 
'^Secrets  in  Foicl  Breeding.^'' 
Liberal  commissions  paid  fo  reliable  men  for  selling. 
CIIAKLES  R.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 

2»  Pearl  Street,  Ifnrtford.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— Game  Chickens  and  Eggs.     Entire  sat- 
isihction  iruaranteed.    Correspondence  fully  and  care- 
fuUv   answered.    Write  lor  nriopf*. 

J.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Cnekoo,  Ta. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Hiffhest  Centennial  Award.  Cliickms  hatched  and 
rcaieti  summer  jind  wluier.  Macljiiie  used  as  Incubator  and 
Artificial  Motber  at  same,  time  Capacitv.  220  eggs.  Price, 
J50.    Sec  July  AgricuUnrUt.  1S70.    Address 

DAY    BROS.    &    CO.. 
92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AME  FOITI..    Roa  Ii-isli  Sellers, 

:uul  (_';nrler  IMgcon"!.  bred  and  shtppfl  bv  J,  C- 
COOPER.  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  win- 
Uf-r  oi  (.i.tid  Mrdais  nt  P;iri>;  and  New  Vork  ;  also  Tlior- 
onglil)red  Hounds.  Bea-_'lc^  and  oflipr  Do:is.  .1.  c.  C.  can 
Itkrwlse  ?Pli'ct  Sheep,  Cattle*  and  Horsce  forcllenis. 
Inivin-i  had  long  and  Hirge  c.^pcrienc*'  In  ilieni. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge  and  White 
Coclilns.  Brown  .ind  White  Leghorns,  nou(ian«, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
r«':i.«oii:»hle  prices.  F.gtn».  swnrelr  packed  In 
new  bnsk'ts.  $;5.nf»  per  ]3.  or  ^.'i.oo  for  2G.  Please 
stnte  o\nIirlrJv  wtnT  von  want. 
GEO.  S.  JOSS  EL  VN,  Fredoni^.  N.  Y. 


B 


IneliL    ICn**-*  for    st-  ok'iii; 


ponds— I^eli  in 
Docks,  Bronze  Tnrkoys,  ■!•''«■. -iid^d  from  a  pair 
welching  ".J  Ib^.  Jersey  Cattle,  \.  I.  C.C.K..  und  Cots, 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  <  LIFT.  Mystic  Bridge.  Ct. 

A  PERSON  WANTED,  to  Join  in  extensive  ralslng'of 
Improved  livt- stuck,  in  i  omK-rtlon  with  orange  growing. 
In  :in  nnexrollfd  location  in  Florida.  T"on'' of  mcnns.  with 
a  tlioronch  knowlodg''  of  breedlnc  live  stock  of  all  kinds, 
di'^irlni:  a  sonthTn  rt'slden<'«-.a  Hne  onportnnltv  for  profita- 
ble Investment  Is  offered.  Or  wnuM  sell  a  desirable  property 
with  good  start  In  the  bn=lness  Indicated. 

Address  W.  C.  W.,  Hlbcrnla.  Florida. 


FOl?*'r"S  IIAV  I.OAl>EIfi.— A  perfect 
machine  for  rapidly  pitching  bar,  barley;  and  all  louse 
grain  on  the  wagon,  in  the  fl.-ld.  Increaaed  success  in  the 
harreat  of  1ST6.  Keceived  the  highest  and  onlv  award  for 
Hay  Loader,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposl- 
ti  n,  based  on  field  trial.  Thousands  in  successful  operation- 
Manufactured  by  STRATTOX  &  CULLUM,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Send  lor  circulars  early.  See  American  Agriculturist  lor 
Xovember,  1S76. 

HIXGM  A  \  &  CO.,  Peoria,  Agents  for  Central  niinols. 

EDEN'S  BREED  OF  SWINE. 


Imported  by  the  undersigned  from  Lancashire,  Ensland. 
These  swine  have  taken  first  premiums  wherever  exhibited 
in  England  and  this  country.  Advantageous  to  producers. 
White  in  color,  well  iiaired.  very  hardv,  small  waste,  easily 
futrened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mature  early.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

^V.   G.  LEWIS,  Lawn  Farm.  Framingham,  M:is3. 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Peof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Itliaca,  X.  T. 
"  The  best  work  on  the  di>:ease8  of  animals  in  the  English 
language."— Cow7i(rv  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  tlie  Author  for  S3. 

BEACO:\    FAKM,  Xorthpori,  Long  Island, 
BREKHEKS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSEffiE  SWEJE. 

Also  FANCT  POtrLTP.r  of  choicest  kimls.  bred  from 
the  best  slock.    AiUhess 

J.  N.  RORINS,  :Man!iser. 

WILLIAM  CROZIEE, 

BEACOX  HILL,  NortUport.  L.  I..  N.  Y., 

Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exliibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

N.    CUILBERT, 

Eversjrec-ii  Farm.  Gwyiu'dd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses.  Caiile.  Cotswold  :ind  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berksliire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Tonlonse.Bremen. Hone  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Uoncn.  Aylesbnrv, 
Pekin  and  Mn>k  Ducks.  Bronze.  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
Turkeis.  Dorkings.  Brahma. Cochly,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl.  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Piceons.  Kggs.  &c.,  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats.  Rahbitt=.  Fer- 
rets. Guinea  Pins,  White  Jlii-e.  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cow-:  ahvay-  on  hand. 

Fe:Tct>  at  llvi'  d'llhits  each.    Sw:in  and  Peer  w:mteil. 

"CHERRY  BROOK  FARM" 

Large  While  Yorkshire  Piffs.  16  weeks  27th  Jan., 
$10  each.  Finely  marked  Fartridfre  Cochin  CliickN, 

$3  each.  HUBERT    MERRIAM.  Wt  ston,  Mass. 


^L' 


Graves  A,  Breed, 

Breeders   and    Shlppei-s  of 
Tlioronglibu'd     l!cgi«iered 
Short  Horns.  Sheen.  Hogs, 
Poultrj-.  Pigeons,  4c. 
Circulars  Tree. 
HATFIELD.    M.\SS. 


Purebred  Calves.  Che 
shire  Pigs.  Scotch.  Skvi 
Pigeons,  all  ot  the  finest  im 
bv  Francis  Morris.  >'orton, 

fraxcis  Moni:i 


ter  White.  Berkshire  and  York- 
.  ana  Sheplicrd  pups.  Fonltry  and 
ported  strains.  Di-i-d  and  for  sale 
Pel.  Co..  Pa.  Send  for  circular. 
■^.  P.  O    Box  ?:»■'■  I'htladelphla. 


G.  AT.  FARLEE. 

fl  hour  from  Xew  \  i>rk    fi 
.TERSEY   CATTLE. 


.  CRESSKILL,  N.J. 

r  T»a8t   twelve  years  breeder  of 


FINEST    N'EW  CAT 
Sh.'ep.  lln-;:^.  p.>nlny.i 
er  wants  it.  l^FNSdV 


ALOGUE  of  blooded  Cattle, 
mi  PoL's.  Price '^c.  Kverv  tarm- 
i-  BCia'KE.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Imported   Enirlish  Yorkshire  Pi^s, 

of  both  medium  and  sm.a'l  breeds,  skillfully  bred,  ftom  Im- 
ported stock  of  the  M.osi  approved  strains  of  blood.  Tliey 
arc  while  color,  well  formed  bodi*s.  quiet,  good  feedora, 
vorv  prolific,  excellent  nnisrs.  and  ready  fationer?.  Sent  to 
destination  at  niv  risk,  and  warranted  ae  repre-ented.  Illus- 
trated catat'^cuffree  a-*  soon  as  ready.  Ali^o  Holsteiii  and 
Shorthorn  Catlln,  \r)dre«)*  Joseph  Knight, 
.Marlborough  St'H-k  Farm.  P.O.  Box^l-V^.  Xewl-nryport.  Mass. 

Tr?i^T>  C  i  T  X7  A  Tcrv  desirable  Farm— 605 
J^  I  9m\'  I^AJuJQj.  acres-23  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond on  the  Xortbanna  river,  and  within  a  quarter  of  » 
mile  of  Hanover  Junction.  Two  Railroads  pass  through 
the  land.  It  \s  one  of  the  beet  f-arma  in  the  County.  There 
Is  ft  irood  dwelling  with  6  rooms,  and  all  the  necesfiary  out- 
balldlnes.    For  terms  address. 

C.  F.  M.  GARN*ETT. 

JuQCtloD  P.  O..  HanoTer  Co.,  Va, 
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MATERIALS. 


PAINTS-all  Shades— Eeady  lor  use. 
Roofiner,  Roof-Coatine,  Sheathine,  Boiler  Cov- 
erioes*  Steam  Fackine:,  etc. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Reduced  Price  List,  etc. 

8?    MAIDEK    LANE,    NEW    l^ORK. 

Brick  Machines. 

Tlie  cheapest  in  market.  Makes  the  most  perfect  brick. 
Tile  Machines.  Great  variety.  Prices  reduced  to  suit  the 
times. 

J.  W.  PENriEl.D,  Willoughby,  O. 

FORCE  PUMPS." 

Date  of  Patent,  Aug.  St/i,  1876. 

After  Bix  years  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  oflered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requiremenlB. 

Their  adaptability,  trreat 
po'cver,  carelul  finish  in  de- 
tail, aud  consequeut  economy* 
will  commend  them.  In  ease  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re- 
placed, without  sacrificing  tlie 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme- 
diately converted  from  riphi:  to 
Iclt-uand  pumps*  by  ewivelin^ 
ihe  air-chamber  aud  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  :iny  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
tampered  witii.— Also,  Blunt's 
Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dug:  or  driven 
Trails,  pits*  mines,  and  rivers.  Fur  baud  or  steam 
pumps,  all  slzi^s,  from  ij^-inch  to  4-inch  suction  pipL*. 
Send  for  circulara  to  NASON    M'F'G    CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Garden  E^GINK  AN  dFibeExtin- 
GU19HEK, — Protects  Buiidiu{i;5  from 
Fire,  aud  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  froni 
hisucts.  Throws  water  50ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factorv  should  be  without 
llie  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  laree 
Illustrated  Cir<-ular.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAN. Sole  Proprietor  and  Mauu- 
fatturer.  Providence,  R.  I. 

,       .  „    SCROLL    SAWS 

from  $2.50  to  $2r>.OU  each.  Saw  liliides— Wood— Designs— Saw 
Frames— and  all  aitiinrteii.inces.    Srnd  tor  Price  List. 

G.  WEBSI'Ei:  I'KUK.  .Manuracturers' Agent, 
no  Clianiliers  St.,  New  York. 

J^ISTOLS. 

Eclipse  single-cartridge  pistol  

Blioots  No.  1  charges,  22-lOOcalibre  ;  just  right  for  vcsl-pocK- 
et ;  2^  inches  length  of  barrel ;  weight  4  oz.  Elegant  nickel 
silTer  plate:  best  Euallsh  steel  rifled  barrel.  A  perfect 
little  gem.  Every  family  needs  one  to  keep  oft"  tramps  and 
burglars.  Sent  post-paid  for  .$1.50,  or  by  e.wrcss,  with  100 
charges  for  same,  $1.60.         H.  O.  ROSE,  Saybrook,  Conn. 
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TO   THE    LADIES  n 

BROWIV'S    FRENCH    DRESSING 

■will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Slioes  tlmt  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  L-uiies'  Traveliiii;  Bass  whicli 
look  BO  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  Hiuni, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  oDT  or  smiit  wlien 
■wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  jvill  be  wiLliout  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  connterfeits.    For  sale  everywiicre. 

B.    F.    BROWN    &    CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partly-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  eet  of  Gold  plate  cnllar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  given  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

CAPSWELL'S  Pottage  Tongs,  Tack  Hammor  &  Enifo  Sharpener. 
I  ^nf KnrT^iEn  waiJimg  and  ~ 

99  other 


■world  EhftTpeniDff  knives  and  scissors,  and  cutting  plass.    Samples  liy  mall, 
aSceaUeacli.  All  three  for  $1.    G.  J.  CAPEWELL  &  CO.,  CHKsniEic,  Ct. 


The  "CLIMAX"  is  the  latest  improved  UNI- 
VERSAL Wriiigrer  with  the  addition  of  a  PUR- 
CHASE GEAR  and  a  STEEL  SPRING,  which  cause 
it  to  turn  Tritli  lialf  the  labor  that  is  required  in 
tnining  other  wrinsers,  and  prevent  the  usual  strain  upon 
the  rolls.  It  has  no  equal  in  ease  of  operation* 
strength,  or  durability. 

AGENTS  WANTED  everywhere.  Exclusive  sale 
Ejiven.    Send  for  terms,  &c. 

N.    B.    PHELPS,  Sole  Affent, 
102  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

THE   IIPROTEB  ARMODK 

FIMILY  KNITTiG  -  MACHINE 

KNITS  A  COMPLETE    STOCKnf& 

Also. 

Double- Striped  MITTENS 

and  a  Great   Variety  of 

FANCY    WORK,. 

Price  S40. 

But  to  introduce  our  machine  hito 
all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  dc- 
termiued  to  sell 

Two  SAMPLE  MAOHrtTES  Only 

in  each  county,  for 

S19  Each. 

The  niinil)er  will  be  limited,  as  each 
Gale  at  the  low  price  is  siviplij  to  in- 
troduce the  macfiinc. 

ArtP'WTCl    "Witnted    to    con- 
xXVT XjXN  J.  O    iuuie   the    business. 
Oi'der  earlv,  and  secure  one. 
This  raacliiue  was  awarded  Firet 
Prize  at  J>;ew  York  and  Oliio  State 
Fairs    last    year ;    also    at    several 
Couutr  Fairs, 
Address  ARMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

Watertown,  New  York. 
Full  instructions  for  operating  accompany  each  machine. 
The  ordering  of  two  machinev  secures  the  county  agency. 

BABBITT'S  TOILET  SOA'P. 

Unrivalled  forthe  toi- 
let and  the  bath.  No 
artificial  and  decep- 
tive odors  to  cover 
common  and  delotcr- 
ious  ingredients.  Af- 
ter years  of  scientific 
experiment  the  man- 
ufacturer of  E.T.  Bab- 
bitt's Best  Soap  Las 
perfected  and  now 
.  offers  to  tho  pnhlic 

The  Finest  Toilet  Soap  In  the  "World. 
Onti/  the  purest  regetable  oiJn  used  in  its  manvfactvre. 

For  TJse  in  the  Xurserv  St  ha«  No  Equal. 
"Worth  ten  times  Its  cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Chnst- 
endom.    Sample  box  containing  3  cakesof  6  ozb.  each,  sent  free 

toany  address  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  i 

Address  B.  T.  Biif>hitt,  New  Xork  City. 
oSTFor  Sale  by  all  DruggiBts..£»      -  — 

SMOKY  )  cured,  fuel  saved,  and  heat  inrreas- 

-Mji-jHiu^vf  e  f '^'^  i'y  applying;  the  Spiral  Draft. 
CHI  nfl  ri  E  Y  9  )  S*'nd  stnmp  for  chcular  (with  testi- 
monials^ to    HENIiT  COLFOliD,  TOOSansoni  St.,Plnra.  Pa. 

Received    Highest    Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial- 


Latest 

Invention,  and 

producing 

most 

JTarvelons 

Results. 


Trade  Mark  to 


Only  machine 

in  the  luorld 
with 

Automatic 

Tension  and 

Stitch 

Indicator. 

every  macbiue. 


NEW  WILI-COX  &  GIBBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT   SEWING  MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illnstrated  Price  List,  &c. 

Willcox  &  Giltbs  S.  31.  Co., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  65S  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS    IVAXTED.— Send  Sc.  stnmp  for  samnlos 
and  catiilOKiie  of  rovplties.    Address  CITY  NOVELTY 
CO.,  108  South  Sth  St.,  PliHad'Iphia,  Pa. 

Have  yoii  read  my  ad-rei-tisements 
in  this  number?    Kead  them  and  send  for  Price  List. 
WALDO  P.  BP.OWN. 


THE  ZOETROPE  COLLAR. 


Each  Box  contains  ten  of  the  Latest  Stvle  Collrirs.  Three 
Pictures  and  Directions  lor  rnnninjr  the  ^oetrope,  or  Wheel 
of  Life;  aboantitnl  tov,  pleasing  alike  to  old  and  young. 
Price  30  ets.    All  first-class  Jobbers  and  Dealers  have  them. 

RAY    &    TAYLOR    MFC.    CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

AGENTS    WANTED. 

Goodyear's  Pocket  Gymnasium. 

-ENDORSED  BY  THE  MOST    EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Most  Ccmplete  System. 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 
100,000  In  use  by  men, 
women  and  children. 

Used  standingf  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  graceful 
movements. 

For  home,  office,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price  Iii8t.-No.l,  for  Chil- 
dren 4  to  6  years,  $1.00.  No. 
2.  for  Children  6  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3,  for  Children  8  to  10,  $1.20.  No.  4,  for  Children  10  to  M. 
Sl.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  U  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strength.  $1.50- 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  8, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strentrth.  $250.  Full  set, /ami??/ 
use,  leach,  (1  to6)  Two  7's  andTwoS's,  $10.00.  NoS-TandS 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eve  and  hook  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  of  No.  7.  ($4,001,  or  8,($.'j.00\  make  a  completo 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  granted  in  unoccupied  territory.) 
Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  betore  the  pub- 
lic and  its  merits  fully  understood. 
For  niustrated  descriptive  circulara,  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Go-^ 
p.  o.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  New  York* 

RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

VALUABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 

l  BEANSOU  OITTER,  $20. 

Simpler  and  much  easier  learned  than  nnv  Sew- 
ing Machine.  'Work  surpassing  tliat  made  by  hand. 

Canvassers  make  traveling  eipeuses  by  worli 
whicli  they  do  in  showins:  the  Knitters. 
AOENTS  WANTED— SliXD  FOK  CIKCULAR. 

BraDson  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Limited. 
Qs        224  S.  Fifth  St.,  Fhilndelphia. 
""-^        235  State  St.,  Ohicago. 

T  C\fWZ  t    AGENTS  make  $13  per  dav  selling  our 
IjUliiV  ;    NOVELTIES.    Catalosuis  free. 

T.  .1.  JIASllXGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MAGItlAfJTflil 


and  STEREOPTICONS.    CENTENNIAL  MEDAL 

an. I  DIPLOMA.  ?4-l)aee  CntaloKue,  lull.v  illus- 
trated >^ptit  rri'p  with  list  nf  i.ictiliis  ..n  e\er\' ^iih.iect.  r  or 
SUNOAY  SCHOOLS,  PAIS  LOR  ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS,tiid  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  ruijo  mil. 
Small  capital  requiieU  f'jr  an  outfit. 
McA  LLISTER.  itfg-  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN    CATTLE. 

Their   History,    Breeding,    and  Management. 

By  liEAVIS    F.    AtLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.60. 

This  book  Tvill  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
hreccler  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  antlior 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
ivciglit  of  his  oliservations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  vill  at  once  make  (rood  its  claims  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  snbicct.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arraneement,  condensing 
a  /rreat  v.ariety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enablins:  tlie  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  soekinj;  lisht,  without  -wastins  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


DWYER'S  HORSE  BOOK 

SEATS    AND     SADDLES, 
BITS    AND    BITTING, 

AXD 

THE     rHEVENTION     AND     CUKE     OF 

KESTIVENESS    IN    HORSES. 

By  FPvANCIS  D'WTE'.!, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 

ILLTTSTRATED, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00." 

Kither  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANT,  345  Bioadway,  N.  T. 
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Tie  Poiltry  Yari  ani  Martet; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Galiinocnltnre. 

lly  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  lor  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  hy  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award- 
ed by  State  and  Coirnty  Fairs,  ami  tlie  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  tlie  valuable  discovery  of  this 
Biraple  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  this  boot,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years'  experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Tlie  artificial  incubation  of  the  past  and  present.— Re- 
searches and  success  with  the  use  of  horse-manure.— The 
sort  of  manure.— How  to  use  it.— The  best  breed  to  keep.— 
Diseased  feet  in  chickens.— Infectious  water  for  chickens.— 
How  henfi  sit  only  six  days.— How  to  see  wliether  egjjs  are 
fertilized.- How  twenty  dollars  profit  can  be  obtained  from 
each  hen.— Advice  to  the  ladies  about  raising  poultry.— How 
to  esiablisb  a  pouiiry-yard.  —  Practical  rules  for  making 
money.— How  to  help  chickens  out  of  the  shell.— Cooked 
food  for  poultry.— How  to  keep  the  chickens  growing.— 
Treatment  of  hens  that  eat  eggs.- The  number  of  hens  to  a 
rooster. — How  to  keep  eggs  for  winter.— How  to  fatten  and 
dress  poultry  for  market. — Diseases  and  their  cure. 
OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Prof.  Corbett  has  been  very  successful.  We  saw  the  proof 
of  lits  success.  The  result  of  Prof.  Corbett's  investigations 
and  experience  has  been  compiled  into  a  book  entitled: 
"The  Poultry-Yard  and  Market,"  whicli  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  and  sold  for  fifty  cei^iQ.— American  Agri- 
culturist. July,  1S76. 

It  is  replete  with  minute  explanations  which  cannot  fall  to 
be  of  gieat  service  to  farmers  and  breeders.— ifem  York 
Weekly  Her<ild,  September  30th,  ISrfi. 

Mr.  Coi-bett's  invention  is  alike  valuable  to  the  liousewife 
of  moderate  means,  passing  her  leisure  moments  in  the 
poultry  yard,  as  to  the  breeder  on  ii  large  scale  who  seeks 
to  supply  great  city  markets  with  eggs  and  chickens.- iVezo 
York  Weekly  Tribune,  September  15th,  1875. 

PRICE,    POST-PAID,    50    CENTS. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Practical   Hints  on  the   Selection   and 
Use  of  tha  Microscope. 

A  Practical  Book  intended  for  Beginners, 
By  JOHN  PHIN,  C.  E.  Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 


Plain  Directions  for  Acquiring  the  Art 
of  Shooting  on  the  Wing. 

With  useful  hints  concerning  ail  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting,  and  particularly  In  regiird  to  the  art  of  loading  so 
as  to  kill.  To  which  has  been  added  several  valuable  and 
hitherto  secret  recipes  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
sportsman.    By  an  Old  Gamekeeper. 

Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 


The  Pistol  as  a  Weapon  of  Defense  in 
the  House  and  on  the  Eoad. 

HOW    TO    CHOOSE    AND    HOW    TO    USE    IT. 

Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


Plain  Directions  for  the    Construction 
and  Erection  of  Lightning  Hods. 

A  work,  written  not  In  th.'  interest  of  any  p.itentor  special 
manufacture,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  any 
ordinarily  skillful  mechanic  h«w  to  put  up  a  ind  tliat  will 
really  ensure  safety,  and  of  enabling  every  householder  to 
decide  whether  or  not  lila  house  la  perfectly  protected.  By 
JOHN  PHIN,  C.  E.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


NEW    AMERICAIV    FARM    BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHjVKD    I,.    AIiLEN. 

ReviuM  niKi   greiHlif  enlarged 
By  LEWIS    F.    AL,l,EIV. 

PRICK,  POST-PAID,  $0.r,0. 
AIliMi's  Amorlcun  Fiinii  Rook  lias  bt'piiotir  uf  iiip  stjind.ird 
runners' hand-books  for  twenty  yoiirs;  it  laallll  a  valnable 
hook.but  not  np  to  the  times ;  and  as  Its  author,\Ii-.l!,I,.  Allen, 
e.nulil  not  give  lime  to  its  revision,  this  was  nnrtertaken  bv 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  tllstlni,'ni»be(l  farmer 
of  Erie  eonnty,  editor  of  the  Araeriean  Rliortliorii  Ilerd- 
iiook.  The  work  is  creatly  enlnrcod,  and  Hill  of  sngcPBlions 
from  tlio  ricli  experience  of  Its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  nbove  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Bboadwat,  New  York. 


^WA.RIN^O'S 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  Torlc. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;    How  Drains  Act  ;    How  to 

Make    Drains  ;    How    to    Take    Care    of    Drains  ; 

What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pat  V  How  to  Make 

Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  IIotrsE  and  To-wn 

Drainage. 

EXTHA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (tlie  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  npon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
m.iking  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marches, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  road,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  theirrelations  to  the  public  healtli. 
[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  Collar:^ 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  n.  com- 
plete system  of  under-drain.age.  This  boolc  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicaqo  (Rl.)  Reptih'ican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Houses  and  Towns. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 
A  clear  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  defective  drainage,  stiowiii^  how  they  can  be  re- 
medied. Col.  Waring:  is  an  experienced  engineer,  and  dis- 
cusses in  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  best  methods  of 
house,  town,  and  city  drainage.        Price,  post-paid,  $y.O0. 


Earth-Closets   and 


Earth-Sewage. 

By  GF.O.  E.  WARING,  JH.,  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

iNCLtiDiNO:  The  Earth  System   (Details).— The  Manure 

Question.— Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases.— The  Dry-Eartli 

System  for  Cities  and  Towns. — Tiie  Detiiils  of  Earth  SeM'age. 

—The  Pliilosnphy  of  the  Earth  System. 

WITH    SEVENTEEN    ILLUSTKATIONS. 

Paper  Covers.  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  oFaGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FAKMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jk., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  P:irk,  in 

New  York. 

oabbpuiily    revised. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechantcal  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjecta  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
eimplo  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical farnur^  and 
is  full  of  infonnation,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

UORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  th'^ro  is  no  obscure  een- 
tencc,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  tlie  book  :  its  !i54  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  l)oy.  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  tluU 
he  will  not  learn  sonielliing  of  value  fnmi  its  peruwxl ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  ho  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE.  $1.00. 

Either  of  tho  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receiptor 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoke. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 
A  Book  that   oag-bt  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Owner  of  a  Farm, 
large  or  §mall,  or  of  a  Garden  Plot. 


Potato  Pests. 

Being  an  Illustrated  Account  of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

AND  THK  OTHER 

Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 

m    NORTH    AMERICA. 

Wltb  Saggestions   for  tlietr   Repression 
and  Methods  for  ibeir  Destrnctlon. 

BY 

CHARLES    v.    RILEY,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

(STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST  OF  MISSOURI.) 

FINELT    ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 
THE    COLORADO    POTATO-BKETLE. 

Its  Past  History.— The  Insect's  Xntlve  Home.— Rate  at 
which  it  triiveled.— How  it  traveled.— It  sprends  but  doei 
not  travel  in  the  Sense  of  lenving-  one  District  for  another.— 
Areii  iuvnticd  by  It.— Ciiuses  wliich  limit  its  Spread.- How  it 
affected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.- The  Modification  it  liaa 
uiider^'ono.— Its  JJaturnl  History.— Its  Poisonous  Qualities.- 
lis  Food  Pl;mts.— Tlie  Beetle  eats  :is  well  as  tlie  Larva.— Its 
N:\turid  Enemies.— Remedies,— The  Use  of  Paris  Green.- 
Bo;;us  Experiments  —Alarm  fthout  the  Insect  Abroad.— 
Nomeucliiture.— The  Bogus  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

OTHER    INSECT    FOES    OF    THE    POTATO. 

The  Stalk-borki:.— The  Potato  Stalk-wkkvil.— Thb 
Potato  or  Tomato-worm.— ItLisTKK-iiEKTLEs.  The  Striped 
Blister-hcetle.  The  Asli-g^ray  Blister-beetle,  The  Black-rat 
Blister-beetle.  The  Black  Blister-beetle.  Tlie  Mar^rnied 
Blister-beetle.— The  'InREE-LiXKD  Potato-bketlk.— The 
CuotTMBER  Flea-bektlh.— The  Clubbed  Tortoise-beetle. 
Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An    Aecount    of  the    Faniilie§   and 
FarniN  of  that  Famous  Town. 

By  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

NOTICES    BY    THK    PRESS. 

The  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  an  Aeronnt  of  the  Fami- 
lies aud  Farms  of  mat  Famous  Town,  so  buppily  combines 
the  information  which  both  tlie  amateur  and  the  professlonp\ 
farmer  need,  Willi  thecbarniaof  Individual  experience  and 
characterization,  that  It  will  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
Tlie  number  and  exeellonce  of  the  lllusirnllons  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  llic  deslpns  bring  tnsh-fully  conceived  and 
skillAiUy  executed,  and  havinu,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness.—^MV,  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr.  l.orins:  has  plveii  ns  a  book  which  Is  at  once  cyclopecilc 
In  Us  Informaiion.  enteriidninc  for  its  wit  and  huniqr,  and 
interestinc  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  \l.—  GoUlen  Utile. 

Octavo,  t'-n:^  p;»tres.  with  "fl  Illustrations  ofCharnctors,  Coun- 
try Scenes.  Farm  Animals,  and  Imp'cmenls,  by  Clinmpney, 
Rose,  Lathrnp,  Forbes,  and  others.    Price,  post-paid,  $3.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on   receipt  of 
price  by 
ORANGE  JXTDD   CO..  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAIi    TERMS    TO   CLUB    ORGAKIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  in 

selling  oar  goods. 

SEND    FOU    XEW    PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  tEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Box  5&43.) 


31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  BOOK ! 

TOM   SAWYER, 

iB  ready  for  Agents.    Don't  get  behind  hand  this  time,  but 
send  for  your  territory  or  circulars,  at  once.    Address, 
ATVTKRICAy    PI7BLISHING    CO., 
Haktfobd.  Cosx.,  Chicago,  III.,  CrsctssATi,  O. 

f  OMEN  OE  tlie  AMERICAN  FRONTIER. 

A  valuable  and  authentic  history  of  the  lievojsni,  adven- 
tures, trials,  pnv;itious,  captivities,  and  noble  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  pioneer  MOTHERS  of  the  Republic. 
Illiisti-aterl  witti  full  piige  enirravings. 

AN    INTENSELY    INTERESTING    BOOK. 

Intellijrent  men  and  wonieu  w;inted  as  agents,    address 
S.  S.  SCRANTON  &  CO..  Hartford.  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  lull  information  oil  all  kinds  of  Farm-work,  Drain- 
age, Fertilizers,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  of  Lesal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
Tlie  most  valuable  Far 7 nei-'s  Book  ever  publWied.  For  fall 
description  and  terms,  nddres;^ 

J.  C.  McCUKDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  The  Glory  of  America  is  her  "Women," 

Wf  A  lV"nPt?r^   — AGEXT.-i   to  sell  mv  new  and 

TT  xxXl  J_  XZil-^«  very  attractive  book.  '■77ieWo7ne7i 
of  the  CeiUurf/,"  a.  zT..u]il  Encyclopaedia.  A  fine  chance  for 
flrst-class  canvassers;  nothing  like  it;  meeting^witli  splendid 
success.       B.  B,  RCSj^EXjI^,  Publisher.  Boston,  Mass. 

A    RARE  CHANCE     FOR    BOOK    BrVERS. 

I    ^  ■  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 

^■^a.  Books,  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  Publish- 

k  nrVH  era'  Prices. 

I  I  I  I  Great  bargains.  Send  for  the  best  catalogue 
i  I  B  I  of  good  books  ever  issued  free. 
^^  '  ESTES  tt  T^AURIAT, 
301  Washington  St..  opp.  Old  South,  Boston.  Mass. 

T/ie  bent  book  that  cm  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amateur. — N.  Y.  Graphic. 

'IhUs  hooJc  i-i a  neces-siir/  to  the  tliousonds  that  jciU  take 
'up  thin  useful  and  beautiful  art. — Cliicago  Tribune. 

SORRENTO  AND  INLAID  WORK, 

FOR  AMATEURS. 
Hy  ARTHUR  SOPE. 

A  pr»cti«l  manual  of  Scroll  Sawing,  Poliahing. 
Inlajiuj.  Silhouettes  and  Home  Ornamentation,  with 
00  fuU  size  Designs,  ne\r  and  be&nUfuL  I>esif^3  ftkne 
wonh  double  the  price  of  book,  ElM:ant'T  boucd, 
OctiTo,  Sent  bj- mail  on  receipt  of  price,  fi.W^.  De- 
ficripcire  circul&r  mailed  to  anT  addres.*. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  PubliithfT, 

&j  Like  Strcei,  Chicaro. 

At  prices  to  suit  the  Hard  Times.  "  The  broken-doivn 
swell  of  the  dav,"  15  cts.  For  catalogues  ci^-utaining  full 
particulars,  enclose  stamp  to  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK!  PUB. 
CO.,  10  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

ET,,OCTPnONIST'S  JOURN  Mj  gives  choicest 
standard  and  new  pieces  for  professional  and  amateur 
Readers  and  Speakers,  and  interesting  articles  on  appro- 
priate subjects.  Just  the  thing  wanted.  10  cts.  of  anv 
newsdealer  or  by  mail.  JESSE  HAlJCEr  &  CO.,  119  >'assau 
St.,  NewToik. 


BEAtTTTPrt.  PORTRAITS  from 
jeoininon  Card  Photographs. &c.  Description 
|and  Prices  tree.  "We  want  Agents  and  will 
pay  tiiem  well.    A  ftplendid  bub-iness. 

Address  TEX  ErCK&  CO.,  Auburn, N.T. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  JoRK  St.,  New  Toee. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist. 

EAOI.ISSI    EI>IXIO>. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line    (ajrate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.25  pei-  line. 
Second  Cover  Page — SI-jO  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Heading  and  LaH  Cireri^ffC—SS.OO  per  line. 
^NoaJvertisementtalien  for  less  than  S3.00  each  insevlion. 

germa:^  ei>ixio>. 

Inside  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Easiness  Notices  and  Last  Page.  35  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  Sl.OO  each  insertion. 

jy  No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  HnmbuEcs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANaE    JtrDD    COItlPABTY, 

'  245  Bboadwat,  New  Tobk. 


LADIES, 

8E]>rD  10  CEJTTS 

FOE   SPECIMEN  COPT  OF 

Andrews'  Bazar, 

Tlie  Nen'est,   Fresbest,  and  Best 

Illustrated  Fasbion  and  Family  Journal 

pablisbed  in  America, 

IF    NOT    IN    XHF    Tf  O  R  Ii  I>  ! 

The  Bazar   is  an  elegant  16-page  monthly ;  is 
now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  literary  success  of  the  day. 
TEEMS  OP  STJBSCEIPTIOK : 

One  Dollar  per  ATiTiTTm,  Postage  pre-paid. 

Address, 

TT.  ».  ANDREWS, 

Publisher  Andeews'  Bazae, 

Cincinnati,  0. 


w< 


roULTRT  W  ORLD. 

A  large,  splendidly  illustrated  popular  magrazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  enters  its  sixth  volume  January, 
ISJT.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suiigestions.  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildinsrs  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  poultry  busi- 
ness.   $1.25  per  year.    Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Address  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GREAT    OFFER! 

^^■*'*™'»  ■  Onrecelptof  only  so 
Cents  we  will  send  our  great  Illuj?rratedLiteran' 
and  Family  Juurnal,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
lor  four  months  (besiunin^  January  1st.  1S77*,  and  also  the 
cliarming  new  chromo,  **^Yes  or  BTo  J**  size  19x15 
inches,  alter  Millais,  in  fouitt^en  oil  colors,  execute  ex- 
pressly for  us,  and  the  most  beautiful  chromo  ever  oflTered- 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  a  mammoth  l6-pase  Dlus- 
trated  paper  (size  of  Barper's  Weekly),  filled  with  the 
choicest  reading  for  old  and  youns.  Serial  and  Short 
Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Uselul  Knowledge,  Wit  and 
Humor,  etc.,  etc  Tlie  largest,  handsomest,  best,  and  cheap- 
est paper  of  its  class  published.  Tliis  is  the"  most  brilliant 
offer  of  the  vear.  Write  at  once.  Address,  F.  M.  LUPTON 
A  CO.*  Publishers,  37  Park  Eow,  New  York. 
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ave  yon  read  my  advertisements 

in  this  number?    Read  them  and  send  for  Piice  List. 
WALDO  F.  BRO'nrN. 


VALrABLE  INFORMATION 

Tli:it  ivilU-iuble  any  Sellable,  Ke- 
spectal>le  man  to  csi.-ihlisli  a  PAY- 
ING  BUSINESS  in  his  own  town, 
mav  be  obtained  bv  addressinL'  Tlie  nndei-sis-ned. 

■jlauaL-er  A.  C.  CO.,  Aubiyn,  X.  T. 

Granffer's  Almanac.  1S7T.  7i  paffp^,  liistorv  of  tbe  Grange, 
what  it  lias  done.    Fanners  ouslit  to  have  it.    10  cts"  a 
copy.  S.  HnWAl'.D  WILSON.  Mcclianicsvillc.  Bncks^'o..Pa. 

COMMISSION  HOUSE  of  P.  HOPP   &  CO., 
oil  Wastiintrion  St..  N.  Y.    Good  sales   an't   prompt  re- 
tni-ns.    Send  for  Weekly  Price  Cnrrent  and  Shipping:  Plate. 

M PVrPC  ii  II  I  FV  ^WTiolesale  Sealers  & 
iTlEilCillS  <S  .lljJLEi  I ,  Commission  Merchants 
in  POTATOES,  either  for  Consumption  or  Seed. 

S3  -MVBF.AT  St..  New-  Tokk. 


E.&O.WARD,  ^?<?^" 


■n  1 1  L'l  IQ  T    PHT  T   pnoDrcE  cohmis- 
HUx  Uio  Jji  UU-LiIJ)  sign  merchant, 

141    READE    ST.,  IVEAV  "FORK. 

Established  in  1S5'J.    Market  reports  and  sliippins  direc- 
tions sent  free  on  application. 

PRODUCE    COMMIS- 
MERCH.iXTS. 

Sole  Asents  for  Ales.  Hornl/v's  S'eam-cooked  Vl'hite  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  JVo.  •379  AVasliiiigtoii-«f ..  X.  T. 

(Esfd  1845.)      Ref.,  Irving  Xalional  Baii'r,  New  Tork  City. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  KAXD.  Jr. 

This  little  volnme  is 
not  wholly  a  new 
book,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  re- 
vision of  chapters 
which  originally  ap- 
peared in  "  Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and 
Garden."  It  was  to 
meet  the  demand  for 
a  cheap  manual  of 
cnltnre  that  it  was 
originally  issued.  Its 
price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 
Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 
COMPANY, 


ORANGE    JUBD 


245  Beoadtvat,  New  Tobk. 


:EStT,A-T=^T  iXiBI^EaiD     X833. 

PITTSBURGH 


Rev.  A.  ^VHEEliER,  D.D.,  Editor. 

THE    BEST    and    CHEAPEST   of  the 

METHODIST    WEEKLIES'. 

Only  $2.00  per  Year  in  Advance. 

CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1877: 
Rev.  Bishop  Ha-ren,  D.D.,  Re-r.  J.  T.  Gracej-, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum.  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Scott,  D.D.,  l»rof.  .1.  T.  Lacroix.  Prof.  J.  Ting- 
ley,  Rev.  F.  S.  De  Ha.ss,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  Tinker, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Tvriters  "will 
enrich  its  pages  during  the  year. 
All  Methodist  Pastors  are  authorized  Agents. 

SE?fD  for  SAMPI.E  COPIES 

and  get  up  a  CLUB. 

C^^  Special  indncenients  to  Agents,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  sending  5  subscribers  and  $10.  State  in  what 
paper  yon  read  this.    Address 

JAS.    A.    MOORE, 
Cliristiaii  Advocate,     Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

AN  EGG  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT   OP  POTJITET  IS 

LARGE   FOMBEES. 

Bt  h.  h.  stoddakd. 

BEtXG  A  SEEFES  OF  AETICXES  WRITTEN"  FOE  THE  AiIEBICA2f 

AGEicrLTrnisT. 
T\7TH    OTHER    ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductioii. — Plan  of  Farm.—  Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm. — Kind  of  Soil. — Crops  on  the  Farm. — 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth. — Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  Honse  for  Winter. 
^Houses  for  Sitters.— 'Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
— Fowls  for  Layers.—  Fowls  for  Sitters. — Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  t  ceding 
Chickens.- Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Ee^s.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  tor  Fowls 
and  Chickens.- Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  ^Management  of  Toung  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens.  —  Additional  Build- 
ings. —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Fanning. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  p^er  covers,  T-O  cts. ;  doth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  ver?-  pnictical,  all  the  illustrations '  and 
descriptions  of  bnildiii<r  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  auj' one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage- 
ment are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author.— Co«n/ry  Gentleman,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. — TJie  Salem  Gazetle. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
mnnagentent  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature.— 
Caiman's  Rural  World.  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  re^rd  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il- 
lustrated with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc.— Ohio  Farme)-.  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent illnstrations.—CTw>/?an  Eegister.  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
oue.—Sloneham  Sentinel,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

ORANGE    JTJDD    COJIPANT, 

345    Broadway,    New    Tobk. 
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BOOKS  for  FAEMEES  and  OTHERS. 

[PobllBlied  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
'.45  Broadway,  New  Tork.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  paat-paidt  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Ml'-Q's  CL.T.)  American  Cattle.* $2  50 

lllei  a  CL.  F.)  Rural  Architecture 1  50 

Ulon'B  .R.L.)  American  Farm  Book 150 

Allen's  iK.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book 2  50 

Allen's  .^.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide' 1  00 

Amarlcan  Rose  Calturist 30 

Atnarican  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

At  wood's  Country  and  SuDurban  Houses.. 1  50 

At  wood's  Modern  American  Homesteads* 3  50 

Ba'^er's  Practical  and  Scientific  Frnit  Culture* 3  00 

Barber's  Crack  Shof 1  75 

Barrv's  Fruit  Garden 2  50 

Bell's  Carpentrv  Made  Easv" 5  00 

Beinent'a  Rahbii  Fancier..'. 30 

Blcknell's  Villa-e  Builder  ana  Supplement.  1  Vol'....  12  00 

Blcknell's  Supplement  tu  Village  Builder* 5  00 

Bogardus' Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* 2  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Bouaslngault's  Rural  Economy 1  60 

Bracfcett'B  Farm  Talk* paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .      75 

Breck'a  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardenint:  and  Seed-Growing i  00 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual* I  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Bruckner's  American  Manures* 1  50 

Buchanan's  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Malcing*...     75 

Buel's  Ciler-Maker's  Manual*  1  50 

Bulst's  Flower-Garden  Directory 1  50 

Buist's  Famllv  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Surges'  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* 4  00 

Bumham's  The  China  Fowl* 1  00 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book* 1  00 

Bums'  niuBt rated  Drawing  Boob* 1  00 

Burns'  Ornamental  Drawing  Book' 1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America* 3  00 

CaldweU's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Canary  Birds.    PaperSOcta.    Cloth 75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture* 1  50 

Clok's  Diseases  of  Sneep* 125 

Cobb2tt'3  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian TO 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls*  5  00 

Coplev's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* 3  00 

Corbe'tt's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* 50 

CrofF's  Progressive  American  Architecture* 10  00 

Cummlngs'  Architectural  Details' 10  00 

Cummlngs  &  Miller's  Architecture* 10  00 

Cupper's  Cnlversal  Stair-Builder* 3  50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  1*2  mo. 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l'2nio 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Svo»  cloth' 2  50 

Da'l  i'9  American  Reformed  Horst;  Book,  8vo»  cloth*..  2  50 

Daai's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin'sVarla^'onsof  Anlmala&Plants.2vol8'[newed.]  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide* 1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* 10  00 

De  Voe'a  Market  Assistant* 2  50 

Dinks.  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* 3  00 

Downins'a'  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwver's  Horse  Book" 2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranhcrrv 75 

Eg^leaton's  Cln-ult  Rider* 1  TO 

Egglcston's  Hoosier  School-Master 1  23 

Eggl.'ston'sEnd  of  the  World 1  50 

Eg^leston's  ilysterv  of  MetropollsvlUe 1  50 

E^gleston's  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 1  25 

Elliott's  Hand  '.ook  f or  Fruit  Growers*. ..Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* 1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Emc^rson's  Farmers' and  PI  mtcrs' Encyclopedia* 6  00 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture* 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopaedia* 3  TO 

Farmers' Barn  Book* 1  50 

Field  3  Pear  Culture 1  25 

FiBx  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  fCharles  L.)  on  Grasses* 2  50 

Fllut'a  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Farming* 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  In  Its  Season* 3  00 

Frank  Foresters  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* 6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  En  r's  3  50 

Frauk  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vol3' 10  <J0 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French's  Farm  Draluase I  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturiat* 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst  1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturlst 20 

Fulcm's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual* I  00 

Garduer'8  How  to  Paint' , 1  00 

Geyelln's  Poultry-Breeding 1  25 

Gloan  on  Breecn-loadcrs* 2  00 

Gould's  American  Stalr-Bullder  a  Guide* 4  00 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant* 3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages' paper.,      30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Ratslng' paper..      30 

Grcgorv  on  Snuashes : paper..      30 

Gu30ori  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Guillaume's  Interior  Architecture* 3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* 1  00 

Hallctfs  Builders'  Speclflcations* 1  75 

Hallctt's  Builders'  Contracts* 10 

Harncv's  Barns,  Out-BuIUllnca  anu  Fences* 6  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Ploln$4; 

Colored  EnCTavings* 6  50 

Harrison  the  Pig 1  50 

Hedges' on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant' 1  50 

Helthslcy's  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* 7  .V) 

Hcnlerson's  GardenloL:  for  Pleasure 150 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

H?rb?rt's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers 175 

Holdnn's  Book  of  Birds.* pancr,  "^Sc. ;  cloth..      50 

Hop  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cultivators 30 

Hoopoe's  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Ho  iper's  Dos?  and  Gun paper,  30c  ;  cloth 60 

Hooper's  Western  Fruli  Rook* 1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One' 1  TO 

How  to  MakcCunflV 50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol' 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper I  00 

Hus:nann's  Grapes  and  Wine' 1  50 

Husscy's  National  Cottage  Architecture*  6  00 

Jacqut's'.?  Manual  of  the  House* I  SO 

Jacqui's's  Manual  of  ilic  Garden.  Fann  an<l  Baru-Yttnl*  1  TO 

JennlniTS  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases' I  75 

Jennings*  Horse  Trainlnt:  Mode  Eapv' 1  25 

Jcnnlntrs  on  the  Horse  and  his  Pisorises* 1  TO 

Jcnnlnes  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry' I  TO 

■Tcnny  June's  Cook  Book' \  50 

Jersey,  Aldernev,  and  Guernsey  Cow* 1  ."lO 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  DaWs) 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed 2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  ana  Its  Uees 1  23 


Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry l  to 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry l  50 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  (iardening* 150 

King's  Beekeepers'  Text  Book.. Paper, 49c cloth*....      75 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant* l  75 

Lakey's  Villa'.,'e  and  country  Houses* 6  00 

Leavitt's  Facts  about  Peat* l  75 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Lewis'  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book*.-. 1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Sho'oting* 2  00 

l.oring'a  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham' 3  50 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder* 10  00 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture 150 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture* 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book* 1  50 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture* 100 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot TO 

Mohron  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* 6  00 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder" 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend' 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse' 4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1  25 

Norton's  Scien  tific  Agriculture TO 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  Countv  Stud-Book* 1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.    Pa.,  30c.:  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex.  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 150 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse — ; —  1  OO 

Phin's  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* TO 

Phln'a  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* 1  50 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Builders*  Guide* 1  00 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.)' paper 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1  50 

§Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping 1  50 
Quincy  (Hon.  Josiahj  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 
uinn's  Money  in  the  Garden 1  50 
ulnn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1  00 
andall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 100 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd* 2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  llusbandrv l  50 

Register  of  Rural    Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* I  50 

Register  of  Rural  Afl"airs  llfuTl^ 30 

Reemelln's  Wine  Makers'  Manual* 1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  Paper,  30c.:  Cloth....       60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth..     TO 

Rlvers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* 50 

Roe's  Plav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden 1  50 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*..  4  00 

Saimders's  Domestln  Poultn' Paper,  40c.;  cloth 75 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book TO 

Scribner's  Readv  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* 30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* 75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture* 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife TO 

Slack's  Trout  Culture* 1  50 

Starr's  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*     50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* 60 

Stewart^s  Stable  Book y 1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual ' 1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products* 150 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* 3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable&Field.Am.Ed.l2mo*  2  00 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable  &  Field,  Eng  j;d.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book* 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough- 1  50 

The  Rifle  :  Its  Theory  and  Practice* 50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* 50 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturlst.    New  Ed.* 3  TO 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  Bv  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.     25 

Tod^i's  American  Wheat  Culturlst* 150 

Todd's  Young  Farmers' Manual.    2  vols' 3  50 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual 1  50 

Vine's  Chemical  Manures" 50 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.    Vol.1* 10  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.1* 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomologj- 3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Everereens  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

Warlns's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Warlus's  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* 50 

Warins's  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* 50 

Warinj's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* 2  50 

Weldehmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes* 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People* 3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

WUlard's  Practical  Butttr  Book* 100 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry-* 3  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.    2  vols. "....18  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America*    2  50 

Woodward's  Coitaees  and  Farm  Houses* 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes' 150 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect* 12  00 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages' 3  00 

Wrlcht's  Brahma  Fowl- 2  50 

Wright's  Practical  PouHrv-Keeper* 2  00 

Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse I  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  onihe  Dog' 3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

I\    STOCK  : 

Amateur  Tranperaud  Trap  Makers' Guide. Pa..5flc.;bd8.     TO 

Arrastromi's  Treatise  on  ApricuH uro TO 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  I'nited  States »1  23 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  38 

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 38 

Barnard's  Gardemnc  for  Money 1  50 

Barnard's  Mv  Ten  Rn.l  Farm ^ 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home ■  ■ 2 

Book  of  Hous  hold  Pets Boards, 50c. :  cloth.. 

Brandt's  Guide  to  Discover  the  Age  of  Horses 1 

Brldtreman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2 

Browne's  Treos  of  America j» 

Bruee's  Stud  Bonk.    2  vols 20 

Buel's  Fanners'  Companion I 

Bulldinc  <'on>trucllon 1 

Burnhani's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Poultry 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables 2 

Butler's  Fatullv  Aquarium „•■•;•«■•■,•.•■•;■• 

By-T.iiwsandRnl.-sofilie  Am.Trotllng Turf.  Pa..2.v.  clo. 

Cnlrd's  Prnirte  Farnihiirin  America } 

Carr'sHKtorv  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns 1 

Cbawner's  Pisea^es  of  the  Horse \ 

Clater's  Cuttle  Doctor.    (Colored  plates.) o 

Cock's  American  PouUrv  Book 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing - 

Cones'  Field  Ornithology * 

Coues'  KcT  to  North  American  Birds ' 


Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide Boards.  75c. :  cloth     1  00 

DowniQg's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed  5  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 3  go 

Doyle's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultrj- .'."  4  50 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder '  j  59 

DuBreml's  Fruit  Culture 2  00 

DuBreuil's  Vineyard  Culture 2  00 

Enfield's  Indian 'Com ][]'  i  qq 

Farmer's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  "TableB '  1  00 

Farming'  for  Boys, j  go 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards '!""  1  50 

Flagg's  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure '"     50 

Fleming's  Animal  Plagues .""  4  oO 

Pollen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Floy's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  "  "  1  00 

Frank  Forester's  Sporting  Scenes  i  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 
Fulton's  Book  of  Pigeons.    (50  colored  engravme^  >      15  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather e    /  ■•     ^ 

Gardner's  Farmers'  Dictionary.  2  00 

Gaylord&  Tucker's  American  Husbandry." '2  vdlsV.""  1  50 

Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper l  TO 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botanv 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave '"     to 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow ]  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  m  I  vol '.'.  3  00 

Gray's  School  ana  Field  Book  of  Botanv 2  50 

Gray's  Structural  Botany '. 3  50 

Greeley's  What  I  Ejiow  of  Farming l  50 

Gregg's  Hand-bookof  Fruit  Culture 1  ;d5 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Guns 3  50 

Greener's  Modern  Breechloaders 1  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England l  25 

Hand-Buofc  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock's  lamp  Life  in  Florida 1  50 

Hallock's  Fishmg  Tourist 2  00 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wme  Makmg 5  00 

Hibbaru's  The  Fern  Garden 1  TO 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads. 50 

Hobbs  Country  and  Suburban  Residences 3  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing TO 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Jomers'  Hand-Book TO 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South SO 

Idstone  on  the  Do^ l  TO 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

James  on  the  Game  Cock 1  25 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide 1  25 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage 1  TO 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee 2  00 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser 3  00 

Lelbig's  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry 2  00 

Lewis' American  Sportsman 2  75 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Maliphant's  Sepulchral  Monuments 6  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier 1  00 

Mavhews  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Eook-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Mayhew's  Blankb  for  Pract.  Book-Eeeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
Meehan"s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. .      75 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoemg 1  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  TO 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood 1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler 5  EO 

Norris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  witli  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher 1  50 

Perkins' Farmers'  Accountant 3  00 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

PrivateHerd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle 3  50 

Racmg  Rules 50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Rand'sBulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Hand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rarer  and  Ejaowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 1  50 

Ridde  I's  Carpenter  and  Joiner 10  00 

Eiddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Kailing 7  00 

Rilev  on  the  Mule 1  50 

Robinson's  Hardv  Flowers S  50 

Robinson's  Mushroom  Culture .'. 3  00 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator 1 10 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes 50 

Scott's  Fishing  In  American  Waiers 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    t25  colored  engravings.). .15  00 

Stllowav's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  In  Poultry  1  00 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stoneheuge*s  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports 4  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

The  Model  Potato 50 

Todd's  Apple  Culturlst 1  50 

Trapper's  Gmde 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.    7  Vols. ,  each 3  OO 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottapes 3  00 

Vine's  Hitrh  Farming  without  Manure 40 

vnie's  School  of  ihruiical  Manures.    iFcsquet) 1  25 

Vogdes' Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Warimj'e  Sanitnrv  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Honu  Garden 2  00 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse 1  25 

Window  (Jardoncr.  (Hand' 50 

Wingate's  Manual  for  IMfie  Practice 1  50 

Wlrher's  Church  .Vichlteclure  :  Elegantly  Illustrated. .15  OO 
Wright's  Illustrated  Bookof  Poultry  ^50  col'ed  engTav.)15  00 
Yoiunans' Household  Science I  75 

THE    CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  Ihe  American 
Asrricalturist.  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Ctiromo.  (IS  delalleil  beloir.  Two  beantUul  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Ohaxge  Jcdd  Costpakt.  and 
entitled  "Mischief  Brewixg."  and  'Tp  for  Rkp.urs," 
have  been  reproduced  In  chromo  in  the  llnest  style.  As 
lonff  as  any  of  these  two  Chromoa  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
wlli  be  plven  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  tbese 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  cliromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
frer  o/  rfiorrff.  It  to  po  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  ii  iviH  be  Mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and   sent   Post-paid. 

ORANGE   JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL   BOOKS 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  buildingor  remodeling 
Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of  any 
Size  or  Cost-     

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages ; 

Or,  Homes  for  All.  A  Book  lor  tlie  L-'eople.  Sbowins  Plans, 
Eleviitions  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and  ten  Cottages,  be- 
ins  a  Coliection  of  Dwellings  suited  to  various  individual 
wants  and  adapted  to  different  localities.  . 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pleasinjr  work  and  is  well 
adapted  to  tlie  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  8vo.,  ot  forty 
Sxia  plates.    Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.()U. 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing-  46  plates,  showins  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale:  also  Speciiications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail    Cottage   and    Constrnctive 
Architecture, 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Platos,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  IT.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  uf 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Gaps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  includin^Fortj-- 
fivePerspectivep,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum- 
mer Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
et-.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen- 
ters, and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
"Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  FREE  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 

Wooden    and    Brick    Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sii^ty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations.  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  JlJountry  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
ura.  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  stations. 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences  ;  in- 
cluding a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In- 
terior Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also.  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volum  ?3.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to  80, 
Vol.  2,  PI  ites  81  ^o  IW,  each  strongly  bound  in  half  leather. 
Bent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  bi^  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

BICKNELI/S 

Tillage  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur- 
ban Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  contaming  Seventv-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 

Earts  of  the  countrv,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
•esigns  of  20  Arcliitects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South- Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.    Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO 

BicknelFs  Tillage  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va- 
riety of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe- 
cifications, with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.    One  superb  quarto  volume.    Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters    and    Builders'    Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers'  Guide, 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
Is  given.  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc,  etc.  8yo. 
volume;  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders'    Gnide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD 
Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.    One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillanme's  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs.  Window  Finish.  Man- 
tels, wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  ilexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A    REVISED    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION    OF 

Hallett's  Speciiications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  In  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica- 
tions for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  Tyilliam  T. 
Hailctt,  Architect.  Tr.«y  consist  in  their  various  sections 
o(  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Prmted  on  large  size  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  m  paper  cover.    Price.  $1.75  per  set. 

Hallett's  Builder's  Contracts,  10  €ts. 
Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

ORANGE    .TUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Tokk. 


GOOD  RURAL  BOOKS. 


FIELD    SPORTS. 

FRANK   FORESTER'S    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
ing, Bay  Sliooting,  Wild  Si>orting  of  the  Wilderness,  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot- 
ing, etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FRANK   FORESTER'S    FISS  Aim  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  afuU  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  F.ish- 
ing;  Slioal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fisliing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  volume.  I'ost-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S   COJ^IPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Toung  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  llieGun,  the  Hifle.and 
the  Hod.  Art  of  Sliooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     River,  Lake,  and   Sea  Fisliing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  AMERICAN    GAME 

IN  ITS  SEASONS. 
jAJfUAET.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— Febhuakt. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— Mabch.  Mallard  and  Wld- 
geon.— .April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck,  Common  Deer.  —  September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  — NoTEiTBEK.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow  | 
Perch. —Decembek.  Canvas  Back,  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.    New  edition.    Post-paid,  $3.00. 

te:e  dog. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  thut 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuahre  recipes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THEt  BREECH   LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.    By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE   CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Ybung  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  witli  Lessons,  including  a  fnll  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  wenpons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  JCdward  C.  Barber.  Post-piud,$1.75. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND   SADDLE. 

Neai'ly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.        Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL    TROUT    CULTURE. 
By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer- 
sey.   Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AG-RICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL   BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green- 
houses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va- 
rious modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Details  of  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    One  volume. 

Post-pnid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMERS  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di- 
rections for  layingout  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per- 
forming Farm  Operations.    Illustrated. 

Vol.11.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock. 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.    ninstrated. 

Price,  Post-paid,  per  set,  (2  vols.),  $3.50. 

WILLARD'SPRA  CTICAL  DAIR  YHUSBANDR  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming.  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu- 
facture into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Mode  of  Organi- 
zation of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories  Dah'y  HtensilR,  etc., 
etc.    By  S.  A.  Wlllard,  A.  M.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


PRACTICAL    BUTTER    BOOK. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Buiter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment of  stock  lor  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooma  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Hearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  Contains 
full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  ofCaponizing,  with  descrip- 
tion of  the  implements  used  for  the  purpose. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S    PRACTICAL     SHEPHERD. 

A  Complete  Treaiiseon  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illusi rations.  By  Henry  S.  Uandail, 
LL.D.,  Autlior  of  "  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,"  "Fine- 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,"  etc.,  etc.    12mo.,  452  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSMANN'S    GRAPES  AND    WINE. 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.     By  Geo.  Hnsmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

TODD'S  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CULTVRIST. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 
ELLIOTTS  LAWN  AND    SHADE   TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST    TREE    CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Sliade,  for  Shelter,  ' 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.    Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

OPEN   AIR    GRAPE    CULTURE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture 
of  the  Vine.    liy  John  Phin.    Illustrated.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE    THOMERY    SYSTEM    OF     GRAPE 
CULTURE. 

From  the  French,  by  JI.  Du  Bieuil.  Illustrated.  Cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  Vine  upon  Trellises  in  Northern  and  Central 
France,  according  to  the  Neiy  ML'thods  in  use  at  Thomery, 
etc.  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers.  50  cts. 

MANUAL    OF  FLAX    CULTURE. 

Post-paid,  25  cents, 

HOW    TO    GET  A   FARM,   AND    WHERE  TO 

FIND    ONE. 

Showing  that  homesteads  may  be  had  by  those  desirous  of 

securing  them,  with  the  public  law  on  the  subject  of  free 

homes,  etc.  Postpaid,  $1.75. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 

A  practical  experience,  showing  how  a  very  small  farm 
may  be  made  to  keep  a  very  large  family.    Post-p:iid,  $1.50. 

OUR   FARM    OS   FOUR   ACRES, 
and  the  Money  we  inade  by  it.    Extra  fine  edition.    Cloth. 
Black  and  Gold.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 


THE    HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSl!  OF  AMERICA. 

By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  hy  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  tlie  most  famous  representative  horses.  Includ- 
ing pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 
WALLACE'S    AMERICAN   STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri- 
can and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  h aye  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1866.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  Illus- 
trated. Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S    AMERICAN    TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  wliich  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6.000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace's 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE    PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  tlie  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.    By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $S.OO. 


ORANGE    JTJDD    COMPANY,   Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1877.' 


THIRTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF    THE 

NEW  YORK 

LIFE 

Insurance  Company. 

OFFICE, 

Nos   346  and  348  Broaaway. 

JANUARY    1,   1877. 
Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1876,     .... 


$30,166,902  69 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 


Premiums $3,910,840  87 

Interest  received  and  accrued $2,164,080  81 

Less  amount  accrued  Jan.  1, 1876 237,130  86—1,906,949  93  - 


Total 


DISBURSEMENT     ACCOUNT. 


$37,984,693  51 


Losses  by  death $1 ,547,648  42 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums  on  canceled  policies _ 2,516,68116 

Life  annuities,  matured  endowments,  and  reinsurances 234,230  22 

Commissions,  brokerageB,  agency  expenses,  and  pliysicians'  fees 373,001  67 

Taxes,  office,  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  priuting,  etc — ..  .  376,694  33 

Keductlon  of  premiumB  on  United  States  stocks 140,2S3  33 

On  other  stocks 65,307  19  —    $5,253,795  31 


Total 


$32,730,898  20 


ASSETS. 


Cash  in  Trust  Company,  .in  banks,  and  on  hand $1,427,933  18 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value,  $10,311,045  67)....      9,730.529  91 

Real  estate 2,541,576  46 

:      This  includes  real  estate  purchased  under  foreclosure,  amounting  to  $V73,402  32,  a  recent 
appraisal  of  which  by  competent  parties  shows  that,  when  sold,  the  company  may  reasonably 
expect  to  realize  at  least  its  cost. 
Bonds  and  mortgiiges,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured  for  $15,321,000,  and 

the  policies  assigned  to  the  company  as  additional  collateral  security) 17,354,837  81 

•Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  company  on  these  policies  amounts  to 

$3,6.^9.490)... 781,585  39 

•Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1877 432,695  40 

•Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated  reserve  on 

these  policies  $505,000,  included  in  liabilities) ; 125,027  15 

Agents'  balances 36,154' 19 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  to  Jan.  1, 1877 i... 300,558  68  - 

*A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  "y-^jrort  filed  with  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  Neio  York. 
Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  coBt 


$32,730,898  20 


580,515  76 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1877      -       .       -       -       -       -       .      $33,311,413  96 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

-Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1877 $314,440  98 

Reported  losses  awaiting  proof,  etc ., 201,152  21 

Keserved  for  reinsurance  on  eiistiijg  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  four  per  cent  Carlisle,  net 

premium  ;     non-participating   at  five  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium 29,634,461  61 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  four  per  cent  re- 
serve on  existing  policies  of  that  class v 517.504  84 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance.. ,...../.....  17,038  32— S0,6S4,r)97  96 


Divisible  Surplus  at  four  per  cent,    ..--.-..     2,626,816  00 

Surplus,  estimated  by  tUc  New  York  State  Standard  at  *  1-3  per  cent,  over S5,500,000  00 


From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $2,626,816,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  Dividend,  .available  on 
lettlementof  next  annual  premium  to  participating  policies  proportionate  to  tlieir  contributions  to  surplus.  The  cash 
Talue  of  the  reversion  may  be  used  in  such  settlement  If  tlie  policy-holders  so  elect. 


DURING    THK   TEAR,  6,514  POLICIES   HAVE   BEEN  ISSUED,  INSURING  $20,063,111. 


Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1, 1876,  44,661. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1877,  43,421. 

Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1, 1876 ..  $126,132,119  00 

Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1, 1877 ; '. 127,748,473  00 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
DANIEL  S.  MILLER, 
ROBERT  B.  COLUNS, 
CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M. 
J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 


TRUSTEES: 

D.1.VID  DOWS, 
JOHN  MAIRS, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
U.  R.  BOGEKT   M.  D., 
EDWIN  MARTIN, 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


ISAAC  C.  KENIIALL, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
LOOMIS  L.  -WHITE, 
H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE  4..  OSGOOD, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


MORRIS    FRAIVKLIN,  President. 

WILiLiIAm    H.    BEERS,    Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 
D.  ODELL,  Superintendent  of  AKcncles. 
CORNELIUS  R.  BOGBRT,  M.D.,  > 
CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  ( 


Medical  Eiamlnsrs. 


(INCOEPOBATKD    FEBEDABT  3D,  1877.) 
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THE 

Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 
PeruTlan    Guano,    Nitrate   of  Soda,  Sul- 
phate   of  Ammonia,  Snipliuric   Acid, 
Bone  Black,  Potash  Salts  (all  grades). 
Dried  Blood  and  Flesli,  and  Fer- 
tillzlug   materials   generally. 
MANCFACTTDKEKS    OF 

Dissolved     Bone,     Acid     Phospliate, 
Mapes'  Nitrogen ized  Superphos- 
phate, Prepared  Fish  Guano, 
Pure  Ground  Bone  (Coarse,  Me- 
dium, and  Fine),  Bone  Flour- 
All    Formulas  to   suit 
Special  Wants. 

Circulars  mailed  free  containing  formulas  for  "  Prof. 
Vine's  Conjpletc  Fertilizer"— manures  for  Special 
Crops.  Exhaustion,  per  acre,  of  Ammonia,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash,  by  leadi^^s;  crops.  Barn-yard  Manure, 
Chemicals  and  Peruvian  Guano  compared. 

CHARLiES  V.  MAPES,  General  Manaeer, 
158  Front  St..  New  York. 

Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form all  work,  either  liand  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheap,  durable,  higlily  re- 
commended. 

For  circuhirs  apply 
STANDARD    LAUNDRY  MA- 
CHINE CO.,  SJ  Dey  St..  New 
Torli.    58  Lojig  Wharf,  Boston. 

"Imperial  JEeB  Food"  will  cnnse  the  most  ob- 
stinate Fowl  to  lay.    See  adVt  page  118. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK. 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.   Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

For  Sale  at  Fleettvood  Stuclc  Farm, 
near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Tlioroughbreds.  Trotters,  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Address J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

Cts.— I  will  mail  in  U.  S.  a  Door  Key  Attach- 
ment, effectuaiiy  nreventina  ISuratars  uiilockiii": 
it.  for  iO  cents.        W.  T.  KELLOGG,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CXJ^ATTi  23  cts.  for  farmers'  Hanil-Book  of  Interest 
CjXJiX"  iJ  Table  and  rules.  Also,  25  cts.  lor  Common 
Sense  Tack  Driver.  Thousands  in  use.  Agents  wanted  for 
Adjustable  Barebl  Covee,  for  mercliants*  and  family 
use.    One  firm  ordered  200  doz.    Address, 

Statesman  Adv.  Dept.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

THE  GILPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entiiely  of  iron  and 
steel.  Easily  operated  entirely  by 
one  lever.    Siitiple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Perforins    better  work    in 
unskilled    hands  tlian  a  skillful 
plowman  can    do  with  walking 
plow.,  7,000  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
years,  givins  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion.   Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  1874,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
1876,  the  two  highest  ever  award- 
ed sulky  plows. 
1!.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York,  Agent. 
DEERE  &.  CO..  Mollne,  Ills.    Established  1847.    Manufac- 
turers of  Gan"  Plows,  Cultivators,  and  Steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes,  especially  adapted  to  sticky  soils.    Send  for  circulars. 

Choice   Plantis   and    Seeds. 

AT    liOVr    RATES     TO    SPIT    THE     TIMES. 

Enclose  ii  letter-stamp  for  our  handsomely  illustrated 
Cataloffne  for  IS,,,  and  address 

THE    BELIiEVCE    NURSERY    COMPANY, 

PATEKSON,  JVEW  JERSEV.        '""^^ 

BOOKWALTER   ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  \i\\- 
[rine  and  Boiler  complelc,  including: 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxiugj,  at 
the  low  price  of 

3     Horse-Fowei- $353.00 

4:}4       "  "         303.50 

B^"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Oliio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

BARWORD  PUMP  CO. 

Water  raised  to  any  lieiglit  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  best  And  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  tlie  water  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  lor 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFOED  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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A      GROUP      OF      LOP-EARED      RABBITS.—   Drawn  ami  Engraved  for  the  American  Aaricultiirisl. 


Rabbits  are,  in  this  country,  so  exclusively  raised 
as  pets,  that  we  rarely  regard  them  as  productive 
stock,  and  they  are  VC17  seldom  used  as  food. 
Our  wild  rabbit  is  more  frequently  eaten  than  the 
domesticates,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  true  rabbit, 
while  all  our  wild  rabbits  are  properly  hares.  The 
flesh  of  the  domesticated  animal  is  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  wild,  and  the  few  that  are  ottered  in 
our  city  markets,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  to  Euro- 
peans, who  are  acriuaintcd  with  their  good  qualities. 


With  proper  arranpicmcnts  for  raisins;  rabbits,  a 
siipply  of  excellent  food  may  be  produced  very 
cheaply.  j\jnong  the  varieties  none  is  more  esteem- 
ed than  the  Lop-ear,  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  car.  This  is  a  great  favorite  among 
those  who  keep  rabbits  as  pets,  and  it  is  also  the 
most  valuable  for  food,  on  iiccouut  of  its  rapid 
growth  and  great  size,  as  it  is  not  rare  for  them  to 
weiirh  8  or  10  pounds,  and  specimens  have  been 
exhibited   as  heavy  us   18   pounds.     The  points 


of  excellence  in  these  animals  are :  length,  width, 
and  position  of  ear;  color  and  style  of  marking; 
a  full  and  round  eye  ;  general  carriage,  which  should 
be  low  at  the  shoulders,  high  at  the  bind  quarter, 
and  a  dewlap  upon  which  the  head  rests  when  iu 
repose ;  and  finally,  size.  The  lop  of  the  car,  duo 
to  it.s  great  size  and  the  weakness  of  the  muscles, 
does  not  always  breed  true  ;  the  ears  stick  some- 
times out  horizontally,  when  they  are  called  "  oar- 
lops,"  and  it  but  one  ear  droops,   '"  half-lops." 
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Keeping:    Hors    Clean.  —  "  C.  W.  B.," 

Henderson  Co..  N.  C.  The  floor  of  a  hog  pen  should  be 
of  plank.  The  pen  and  the  hogs  can  then  be  kept  clean. 
If  the  animals  are  permitted  to  root  up  the  floor  of  the 
pen  and  burrow  in  the  earth,  they  will  always  be  in  an 
uncleanly  and  unwholesome  condition,  and  much  food 
will  be  wasted.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  either  the 
comfort  or  health  of  the  hogs,  to  let  them  exercise  their 
natural  propensity  to  mot  in  the  grourd.  The  exercise 
is  really  a  waste  of  food,  and  takes  so  much  from  their 
growth.  Hogs  will  fatten  most  quickly  when  they  eat, 
and  sleep,  and  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  they  wiU  do  in 
a  dry,  warm  pen,  with  a  clean  plank  floor,  and  bedding 
of  clean  straw  and  plenty  to  eat. 
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NEW    YORK,    MARCH,    1877. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  occurrences  of  recent 
times  is  the  purchase  of  ten  thousand  American 
plows  by  the  Russian  Government,  for  distribution 
among  the  farmers  of  Russia.  There  is  more  in 
this  than  Tvould  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  compliment  as  well  as  a  valuable 
acknowledgement  of  merit  to  American  agricultural 
implement  makers,  but  it  implies  that  the  com- 
petition of  American  farmers  in  the  European  grain 
trade  has  touched  what  has  been  considered  an  in- 
vulnerable spot.  The  wheat  growers  of  Southern 
Russia  supply  what  is  known  as  the  BlaclySea  trade, 
and  being  much  nearer  to  the  market  than  we  are, 
their  wheat  has  had  a  great  advantage  over  ours. 
But  American  wheat  has  displaced  the  Russian 
wheat,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  English  mar- 
ket and  the  Russian  farmers  have  now  to  exert 
themselves  to  hold  even  a  portion  of  that  trade. 
Hence  it  is  determined  to  try  the  plows  that  we  are 
using,  with  a  view  to  produce  wheat  more  cheaply 
than  hitherto.  But  there  is  something  else  needed. 
The  man  that  holds  the  plow  is  of  more  account 
than  the  plow,  and  there  are  no  farmers  in  the 
world  who  are  more  iutelligent  or  more  skillful 
than  American  farmers.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
rest  upon  what  we  have  gained.  The  important 
fact  here  noticed  shows  that  our  competitors 
are  by  no  means  idle,  and  intend  to  improve  their 
methods  of  work  as  far  as  possible.  We  must 
meet   their  improvements   by  others  of  our  own. 

Hints    al>OBit    YTork. 

Keep  a  Sole  Book. — Perhaps  there  is  no  business 
in  which  there  are  always  so  many  beginners,  as 
farming,  and  these,  whether  new  at  the  business  or 
an  old  hand  at  it,  should  make  a  practice  of  noting 
things  as  they  occur  to  him,  or  as  they  happen  ; 
and  a  note  book  is  handy  to  have  in  one's  pocket. 

Hew  Things  are  continually  coming  into  notice. 
1^'ow  it  is  a  new  fodder  plant,  some  new  variety  of 
wheat  or  corn,  a  new  cross  of  some  domestic  ani- 
mal, or  a  new  tool.  It  is  well  to  try  any  promising 
novelty  in  a  small  way,  at  first,  to  test  its  value.  If 
successful,  it  is  afterwards  easy  to  add  to  the  stock. 

Drains. — There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  dig  di-ains.  The  January  thaw,  which  was  very 
general,  has  filled  the  low  ground  with  water,  and 
flowing  water  is  the  best  possible  leveling  instru- 


ment. The  narrower  the  drain  is  made,  so  that  a 
man  can  work  easily  in  it,  the  cheaper  may  the 
work  be  done.  When  water  is  flowing  in  the  drain,, 
lay  the  tiles  from  the  head  downwards.  There  is 
no  danger  then  of  obstructions  entering  them. 

T/ie  Cost  of  Dralnlru)  can  hardly  ever  be  less  than 
it  now  is.  Labor  is  very  low,  and  those  who  have 
improvements  to  make,  and  have  the  money,  or  see 
their  way  clearly  to  repay  it,  if  borrowed,  could, 
have  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present. 

Standing  Water. — A  very  important  work  is  to  let 
ofi'  any  water  that  accumulates  upon  the  surface. 
This  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  use  of  the 
hoe  or  a  shovel.  AVhether  there  is  a  crop  in  the 
ground  or  not,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  do  this 
thoroughly,  else  the  soil  is  soaked  and  dries  very 
slowly.  The  amount  lost  through  water  remaining 
upon  fields,  would  each  year  buy  for  eveiy  farmer 
wfho  permits  it,  a  good  paper  and  more  books  than 
he  could  well  study  in  a  year. 

Bam-yarcLs,  especially,  should  be  freed  from  wa- 
ter ;  the  wash  from  the  roofs  should  be  carried  off 
before  it  has  soaked  through  the  manure  and  dis- 
solved out  all  the  valuable  parts  of  it. 

Live  Stock. — When  the  coat  is  shedding,  the  use 
of  the  card,  or  a  smooth  curry-comb,  should  not  be 
neglected.  There  is  then  an  irritation  of  the  skin, 
which  is  allayed  by  brushing  or  carding,  besides, 
the  loose  hair  is  removed  and  does  not  rub  off  on 
to  the  clothes.  A  teaspoonfnl  of  sulphvir  daOy,  to, 
every  animal,  for  a  week  or  two,  would  be  helpful. 
Vermin, — As  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  lice 
and  ticks  become  active,  and  annoy  the  animals- 
greatly.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  kero- 
sene oil,  put  on  the  back  and  brisket  of  cows, 
calves  and  sheep,  wiU  have  a  good  effect. 

Spring  WTieat. — In  the  districts  where  this  crop, 
succeeds,  that  is,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bos- 
ton, to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  to 
Central  lUinols,  it  is  the  first  crop  sown.  Shallow 
plowing,  with  thorough  harrowing,  leaving  what- 
ever small  clods  may  remain  after  the  harrowing, 
upon  the  surface,  is  the  best  preparation.  Where 
some  stimulating  fertilizer  is  needed,  use  150  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime, or  1 00  lbs. of  guano,per  acre. 

Barley. — Skillful  management  is  required  to  suc- 
ceed with  this  crop.  Peculiar  soils  are  required  to 
produce  a  clear,  thin  skinned,  bright  colored  sam- 
ple, such  as  brings  the  best  price  in  the  market.  A 
friable,  clean,  mellow,  dry,  limestone  clay-loam  is 
perhaps  the  best  soil,  but  some  lighter  soils,  that 
are  warm  and  rich,  wUl  produce  good  barley.  The 
soil  must  be  thoroughly  worked,  and  free  from 
weeds.  Barley  should  always  be  drilled,  and  the  seed 
placed  at  an  even  depth  below  the  surface.  There 
is  no  better  crop  with  which  to  sow  to  clover. 
Oats  will  succeed  upon  soOs  where  barley  would 
fail.  A  rough  sod  and  a  moist  soil  will  grow  good 
oats ;  it  is  the  best  spring  crop  for  a  reclaimed 
swamp  or  a  newly  broken  clayey  meadow.  Two- 
and-a-half  bushels  of  seed,  per  acre,  is  light  seed- 
ing ;  3  bushels,  t£  drilled,  or  3t,  if  broadcast,  is 
sometimes  sown  with  good  results.  The  thick 
seeding  yields  a  finer  stalk,  which  makes  a  more 
desirable  fodder  than  stouter  straw. 

Oats  and  Peas,  sown  together,  produce  a  very 
nutritious  fodder.  The  two  crops  together,  upon 
one  acre  of  good  soil,  will  yield  nearly,  if  not  quite^ 
as  much  fodder  as  would  an  acre  of  each  sown  sepa- 
rately.  We  have  sown  two  bushels  of  oats  and  sij 
pecks  of  peas  to  the  acre.  If  sown  early,  the  fod- 
der may  be  cut  for  soiling  cows  or  horses  in  SIny  or 
June,  and  a  succession  for  continuous  use  mhy  b» 
sown  every  two  weeks  until  early  in  May.  Roll 
the  ground  after  sowing,  so  that  the  crop  may  be 
cut  with  a  mower,  which  may  easily  be  doue,  as  th(s 
oats  support  the   peas  and  prevent  lodging. 

Other  Fodder  Crops  are  barley  and  tkres,  or  vetch- 
es, spring  rye,  and  in  the  Southern  States  the  Cow- 
pea  may  be  added  to  these.  A  few  acres  of  some 
early  fodder  crops  wUl  be  foL.nd  very  useful  for 
feeding  green,  or  for  cutting  and  curing  for  hay. 

Potatoes. — Earlier  plantmK  than  usual,  will  be  ad- 
visable. Few  plant  early  enough,  and  now  that  the 
Colorado  beetle  is  around  very  early,  it  will  be  well 
to  ,get  the  start  ol  him.  We  have  planted  as  soon 
as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  dry. 
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without  heeding  occasional  night  frosts.  When 
the  potatoes  appear  above  ground,  an  inch  of 
earth  thrown  over  them  with  the  hoe,  or  a  light 
furrow,  will  be  sufficient  protection,  and  if  the 
tops  are  nipped,  the  plants  will  sprout  again. 

The  Colorado  Seetk.—Vfhere  this  pest  has  been 
around  for  years  past,  it  is  not  feared.  No  one 
thinks  of  being  much  troubled  about  it.  Tet  we 
hear  farmers  ask,  "  shall  we  plant  any  potatoes  this 
year  or  not  ?''  Potatoes  mijst  be  raised,  even  if  the 
beetle  has  to  be  fought,  and  Paris  green  is  a  safe 
and  effectire  remedy  when  properly  used.  Every 
potato  grower  should  read  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley's  book 
onTotato  Pests. 

Winter  Wheat  and  Rye. — ^These  crops  are  much 
improved  by  harrowing.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  the 
plants  will  not  be  harmed,  but  the  crust  will  be 
loosened,  earth  will  be  drawn  over  plants  that  have 
been  heaved,  and  the  just  starting  weeds  wfll  be 
killed.  The  Thomas  harrow,  having  light,  slanting 
teeth,  is  admirable  for  this  work,  but  the  common 
harrow  may  be  iLsed  instead  of  it. 

Meadows. — Grasslands  and  pastures  will  be  much 
improved  by  harrowing  with  a  heavy  harrow.  Spread 
any  fine  fertilizer,  that  may  be  needed,  before  har- 
rowing. Old  pastures  may  thus  be  renewed  by  the 
help  of  fresh  seed  upon  the  weak  spots. 

Clover  Seed  may  be  sown  upon  the  snow,  or  when 
a  frost  has  hardened  the  surface.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  sowing  upon  the  snow  is,  that  a  very 
even  spread  can  be  made,  as  the  seed  can  readily 
be  seen,  and  the  foot  marks  remain  as  a  guide  for 
the  next  breadth  sown.  The  most  inexperienced 
need  make  no  lapse  or  misses.  Agood  quantity  of 
seed  for  each  cast,  is  as  much  as  can  be  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers  and  the  thumb. 
Walking  at  an  easy  gait,  this  wUl  use  up  about  8 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  If  the  wind  is  blowing, 
walk  so  that  it  blows  across  the  path  ;  the  effect  is 
then  equal  both  going  and  returning,  but  it  is  not 
80  if  it  blows  first  on  the  face  and  then  on  the  back. 

Horses  that  were  hard  worked  during  the  winter, 
should  have  a  little  rest  before  the  spring  work  be- 
gins. The  loose  coat  should  be  well  brushed  out, 
and  some  linseed  meal  given  in  the  feed,  to  help 
the  shedding  of  the  hair.  If  at  night  the  feet  are 
muddy  or  wet,  wash  isith  warm  water  and  some 
soap,  and  rub  dry  with  a  piece  of  woolen  blanket. 
It  will  prevent  cracked  heels.  As  the  days  grow 
warm  look  out  for  galls,  and  wash  the  shoulders 
with  cold  salt  water.  Scrape  the  inside  of  the  col- 
lar, and  keep  it  smooth  and  hard. 

Cows. — Pure  water,  slightly  warmed,  with  a  quart 
of  bran  stirred  into  it,  is  an  excellent  drink  for 
cows  that  have  recently  calved.  Garget  may  be 
prevented  by  milking,  before  calving,  a  cow  that 
has  a  very  full  bag.  If  the  udder  is  hard,  and  hot, 
give  two  drams  of  saltpeter  daily ;  and  directly 
after  calving  a  drink  of  bran  gruel,  with  8  ounces 
of  Epsom  Salts,  and  sweetened  with  molasses.  If 
the  cow  will  not  drink  this,  give  it  through  the 
drenching  horn.  Prompt  remedies  are  required  for 
parturient  troubles  at  this  time  ;  but  prevention 
Is  safer  and  easier  than  any  remedy. 

Sheep. — Cold  rains  are  very  Injurious  to  ewes  and 
lambs.  The  spinal  regions  are  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  cold.  It  "brats,"  (see  page  98),  are  used 
in  cold,  wet  weather,  there  will  not  be  so  much 
danger  in  giving  exercise.  Provide  some  small 
separate  pens  for  lambing  ewes,  and  separate  rams 
and  wethers  from  the  ewes  and  lambs.  A  warm 
bath  is  the  best  restorative  for  a  chilled  lamb  ;  after 
the  bath,  wrap  the  young  creature  in  a  woolen 
cloth,  and  put  it  behind  tlie  stove  for  a  few  hours. 
For  a  large  flock,  the  shepherd  should  have  o  pliice 
with  a  stove  in  it,  in  whicli  to  treat  weak  lambs.  A 
few  pens  aronnd  the  room,  where  the  weak  lambs 
could  be  nursed  with  the  ewes  for  a  few  days, 
would  be  very  useful. 

■^.'/s. — The  high  price  of  pork  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  breeding  of  a  good  class  of  pigs.  With 
the  prevalent  diseases,  which  now  destroy  so  many 
hogs  in  the  West,  there  will  be  a  premium  for  good 
management.  It  is  very  clear  that  cleanliness,  and 
a  variety  of  healthful  food,  will  prevent  diseases. 
Make  a  good  start  now,  with  the  young  pigs.    Pro- 


vide warm,  clean  pens  for  the  brood  sows,  as  a  be- 
ginning, and  so  arrange  that  they  may  have  a  clean 
pasture  lot  to  run  in  ;  not  a  bare,  muddy  piece  of 
waste  ground,  but  a  good  piece  of  clover  or  grass, 
in  which  they  may  procure  the  bulk  of  their  food. 
Breed  only  from  thoroughbred  boars  ;  keep  the 
best  stock,  and  keep  them  healthful  and  growing. 
B>uUr>j. — Cleanse  the  poultry-houses  and  nest- 
boxes  from  hce.  We  have  lined  our  poultry-house 
with  Johns'  Asbestos  roofing,  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
dollars  only,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  vermin  of  any 
kind  in  it  hereafter.  The  smell  of  carbolic  acid  from 
the  tar  is  very  strong,  but  not  disagreeable,  and  will 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  house.  Provide  a  warm 
comer  in  the  stable  for  the  earliest  brooding  hens, 
and  give  extra  care  to  the  young  chicks.  March  and 
April  chicks  will  give  a  plenty  of  eggs  next  winter. 


Notes  on    Orchard    and    Garden  Work. 


So  far  as  relates  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 
our  Notes  in  January  were  so  full  that  but  Uttle  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  preliminary  work  in  these  de- 
partments, and  the  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden 
were  treated  with  equal  fullness  last  month.  There 
will  be  few  localities,  except  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  which  the  Notes  for  January  and  February,  will 
not  be  applicable  now.  These  Notes  are  very  full, 
upon  the  preliminary  work  of  selecting  and  order- 
ing varieties  of  trees,  plants  and  seeds,  a  work  too 
often  put  off  until  the  last  moment,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  dealer,  and  sometimes  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  purchaser.  Trees,  plants  of  all 
kinds,  seeds,  fertilizers,  implements,  and  for  those 
engaged  in  marketing,  packages  should  be  thought 
over  and  purchased  or  made,  well  in  advance. 

Where  to  Purchase. — It  is  not  our  custom  to  re- 
commend one  dealer  in  preference  to  another.  Our 
advertising  columns  are  closed  to  all  suspicious 
parties.  Do  not,  because  you  do  not  see  the  par- 
ticular thing  you  want  advertised,  write  to  us  to 
ask  where  you  can  get  it — unless  some  unusual  ar- 
ticle. Recollect  that  each  nurseryman  has  all  the 
well  tested  fruits  ;  each  seedsman  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  seeds,  and  so  on.  Write  to  one  or  more 
for  catalogues — which  they  will  gladly  send,  and 
make  purchases  where  it  seems  most  desirable.  Do 
not  infer  that  we  are  not  willing  to  answer  ques- 
tions, but  so  many  come,  involving  a  letter  in  reply, 
and  often  a  waste  of  time  when  that  is  precious, 
that  the  catalogTie  of  any  respectable  dealer  would 
answer,  that  we  give  this  suggestion. 

Two  things  io  be  avoided. — Do  not  let  the  season 
always  be  hurrying  you,  as  will  always  be  the  case 
with  those  who  start  a  little  late.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  about  as  bad :  do  not  try  to  push  the  sea- 
son. Working  the  soil  before  it  is  in  a  proper  con- 
dition, and  putting  in  seeds  before  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  to  germinate  them,  are  among  the  costly 
mistakes  often  made  by  the  tuexperieuced. 

Orchard    and    I^'ursery. 

Consult  the  January  Notes.  Setting  new  orchards 
and  caring  for  those  already  set,  whether  new  or 
old,  will  be  in  order  in  many  localities. 

Injuries  to  trees  should  bo  repaired  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Limbs  broken  by  snow  and  ice  must  be 
sawed  off  to  make  a  smooth  wound,  and  this  cover- 
ed with  paint,  varnish  or  wax.  Barking  by  mice  or 
rabbits  often  looks  more  serious  tlian  it  really  is. 
The  majority  of  cases  will  recover  if  the  wound  is 
protected  by  a  thick  poultice  of  cow-dung  and 
clayey  loam,  bound  on  with  a  piece  of  coarse  mate- 
rial. In  very-  severe  cases  the  tree  may  be  saved  by 
connecting  the  bark,  above  and  below  the  wound, 
by  means  of  twigs  of  the  same  tree  ;  the  ends  are 
chamfered,  and  inserted  under  the  bark  above  and 
below,  to  bridge  over  the  wound  ;  covering  the  ex- 
posed parts  with  grafting  wax. 

Proteeting  cut  Surfaces  is  well  done  by  the  cow- 
dung  and  loam  plaster  above  mentioned,  but  it  is 
not  so  neat  or  so  easily  applied  as  some  other. 
Something  for  this  use  should  be  always  in  readi- 
ness. Either  thick  white-lead  paint,  tinted  by  a 
little  umber  or  other  color  ;  grafting  wax,  melted, 
but  not  too  hot,  or  shellac  vaniish,  may  be  used. 


Grafting  Wax  used  in  grafting  is  made  of  Wax 
3  parts,  Kosin  3  parts,  Tallow  2  parts.  These  arc 
to  be  melted  together  in  an  iron  vessel,  kept  foi 
the  purpose,-  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  wUl  serve. 
It  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  to  wounds.  WTien 
used  in  grafting  it  is  more  convenient  on  cloth  ;  old 
cotton,  calico  or  other  fabric,  that  wiU  tear  readily, 
is  torn  into  strips,  made  into  rolls,  soaked  in  the 
hot  wax  untU  thoroughly  penetrated,  drained  of 
the  excess  of  wax,  and  when  cool  is  ready  to  use. 

Varnish.— PlsLce  shellac  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar, 
use  strong  alcohol  enough  to  cover  it  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  until  dissolved  ;  or  set  the  bottle  in  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  with  some  sticks  to  keep 
it  from  the  bottom,  and  set  on  the  stove  to  gradual- 
ly heat ;  it  will  dissolve  in  a  short  time.  Be  cautious 
of  fire.  If  too  thick,  add  alcohol.  Keep  the  brush 
in  the  varnish,  with  the  handle  through  the  cork. 

In  planting,  trim  broken  roots,  cut  the  top  back 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  Spread  the  roots  equal- 
ly, working  fine,  rich  fop-soil  well  in  among  them. 
A  tree  properly  set  needs  no  stakes. 

Manure  is  hauled  to  the  orchards  much  more 
readily  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  than  later.  On 
old  orchards  manure  the  whole  surface.  Close 
around  the  trees  is  where  the  manure  is  least  needed. 

Root-grafts. — Set  in  niu-sery  rows,  when  the  soil 
is  ready.  See  that  the  earth  is  pressed  down  firm- 
ly and  in  close  contact  with  the  whole  root. 

Other  Xursery  Matters. — Cut  back  stocks  budded 
last  year,  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  bud,  if  that 

has  taken Those  in  which  the  bud  is  dead  may 

be  grafted,   except  peaches   and    cherries Cut 

back  young  nursery  trees  to  form  a  properly  shaped 
head  before  vegetation  starts. 

Various  Orchard  Matters. — Cut  eions  before  the 

buds  swell Do  not  graft  until  the  buds  begin  to 

swell Necessary  pruning  should  be  done  before 

vegetation  starts  . .  .Washing  the  trunks  of  trees  is 
best  done  in  a  damp  spell ;  scrape  if  need  be. . . . 
Soft  soap,  thinned  with  water  to  work  well  with  a 
brush,  we  prefer  to  lye  or  solution  of  soda  or  pot- 
ash. Apply  thoroughly  to  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches,  and  leave  the  rains  to  do  the  rest. 

Xlie  Frnit  Oardeu. 

See  January  Notes.  After  suitable  varieties  are 
selected  and  planted,  success  here  will  depend  large- 
ly upon  three  things — manure,  mulch  and  water. 

Manure. — Well  decomposed  stable  manure,  or 
any  good  compose  may  be  forked  in  at  the  spring 
dressing.  Bones  are  better  for  grape  vines,  in 
which  stable  manure  causes  too  rampant  growth. 
Ashes  are  good  on  most  plants,  especially  where  a 
growth  of  wood  is  desired. 

Mulch. — A  few  inches  of  straw,  marsh  or  bog  hay, 
or  leaves  on  the  soil  will  often  save  a  crop,  and 
is  always  useful.  It  keeps  the  soil  moist,  and 
especliilly  important  if  you  can  not  apply 

Walcr  without  great  expense.  Few  fruit  grow- 
ers but  have  felt  that  a  sufficient  watering  at  the 
right  time  would  have  saved  the  crop  of  straw- 
berries. In  time  no  one  will  attempt  to  gi'ow  them 
without  irrigation.  In  many  cases  water  can  be 
carried  from  the  cistern  or  well  by  a  system  of 
V  troughs,  and  the  results  warrant  the  outlay. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  start  very  early  and 
should  be  set  early.  When  hard  frosts  are  over 
take  up  and  tie  up  to  st;»kes  or  trellises  the  tender 
kinds  of  Raspberries  that  were  laid  down  last  fall. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  need  early  attention. 
If  cuttings  were  not  put  in  last  fall  do  it   now. 

Orapc  Vines,  if  not  already  pruned  must  have 
immediate  attention.  How  to  prune  depends  80 
much  upon  the  present  condition  of  each  vine  that 
but  few  general  niles  can  be  given.  The  fruit  of 
the  year  will  be  borne  upon  new  shoots  which  will 
come  from  the  buds  now  to  be  seen  on  the  old 
canes.  There  is  more  danger  of  leaving  loo  many 
than  too  few.  In  setting  new  vines  prefer  those 
one,  or  not  over  two  years  old.  There  are  few 
yanls  so  small  that  have  not  room  for  one  vine,  and 
few  large  tanns  on  which  are  raised  all  the  grapes 
the  family  should  have. 

Straicberrics. — Open  the  mnlch  over  the  plants. 
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wlssa  cold  weather  is  over,  but  leave  it  on  the  bed 
THUS,  the  fruit  is  off.     Set  new  plants  early. 

Sundry  Matters.— \1  fruit  is  marketed,  have  bas- 
Kets,  crates  and  all  packages  in  readiness  and  mark- 
ed  Do  up  any  neglected  pruning See  that  aU 

stakes  and  trellises  are  in  proper  condition  to  last 
{hrough  the  season Look  to  the  labels. 

Kitcben    and    Market     Oarden. 

Hot-beds  and  frames  will  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  readers  this  month.  The  Notes  for  last 
month  are  very  fuU  on  these,  and  we  need  not  re- 
peat. Those  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  few  early 
oabbage,  tomato,  or  other  plants,  and  do  not  care 
to  undertake  a  hot-bed,  are  referred  to  what  is  said 
atiere  about  window  boxes.  The  gain  is  so  great 
and  the  trouble  so  small,  that  those  who  once  make 
the  trial,  wUl  not  give  them  up.  A  list  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  the  various  vegetables  was 
gfven  last  month.  Send  for  catalogues,  and  order  at 
imce  all  the  seeds  likely  to  be  wanted  for  the  year. 

Novelties. — Wliile  we  often  caution  against  trust- 
ing to  untested  novelties  for  a  main  crop,  there  is 
nothing  more  interesting  than  to  test  and  compare 
jhese.  One  sometimes  draws  a  real  prize,  but'^he 
must  be  prepared  for  some  disappointments. 

Sow  in  Hot-bed,  the  time  to  be  governed  by  the 
locality,  but  generally  6  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to 
put  out  the  plants. — Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Cucum- 
aer,  Egg  Plant,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Peppers,  Tomatoes. 
If  eariy  Celery  and  Parsley  are  desired  these  may 
ilso  be  sown.  Egg  Plants  and  Peppers  can  not  be 
gut  out  until  quite  warm  weather,  and  in  northern 
localities  do  better  if  not  sown  before  next  month. 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  may  be  sown  in  small  pote 
and  thinned  to  two  or  three,  or  in  the  earth  of  small 
squares  of  firm  thick  sod,  placed  grass  side  down. 

Vtt  the  Open  Ground,  seeds  of  the  hardiest  plants 
iaay  be  sown  whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condi- 
ion  for  working ;  such  as  ?  Beets,  Carrots,  Cress, 
Eeeks,  Onions,  Peas,  Kadish,  Spinach,  Turnips. 

Asparagus. — When  the  weather  is  settled  rake  ofE 
the  litter  and  fork  in  the  fine  manure  lightly.  In 
mland  places,  sow  on  refuse  or  other  salt,  3  lbs. 
lo  the  square  yard.  Set  new  beds  with  one-year 
roots.  In  field  culture  3x3  and  even  4x6  feet  are 
allowed  between  the  plants.  For  the  family  gar- 
den 3x3  ft.  or  18x18  inches  is  usual.  Give  each 
plant  a  shovelful  of  good  manure,  cover  this  with 
3-  iaQches  of  earth,  set  the  plant  with  its  crown  at 
"least  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  cover  it ; 
when  the  shoots  appear,  iill  up  the  furrow  gradually. 

Ras. — To  have  them  eariy,  plant  early  ;  to  have 
tftem  long  in  bearing,  plant  deep,  never  less  than 
tinches.     SoU  well  manured  last  year  is  best. 

Rtatoes. — Only  early  varieties  belong  in  the  gar- 
ifen,  but  both  early  and  late  should  be  planted  early 
jto  get  ahead  of  the  "  bug  "  as  much  as  possible. 
Generally  it  will  be  Paris  green  or  no  potatoes. 

Gabbages  or  Cauliflowers — Plants  wintered  in  cold 
^ames,  if  properly  hardened,  may  be  set  when  the 
iprrand  is  ready  ;  set  deep,  frost  will  not  hurt  them. 

Manure. — We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  best 
substitute  for  stable  manure,  in  the  garden.  Prob- 
ibly,  take  it  all  in  all,  Peruvian  guano  is  as  cheap 
ss  any.  There  are  other  good  fertilizers,  and  their 
^i'ce  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  value,  as 
-sompared  with  guano.  Guano  should  be  sifted ; 
Savt  its  lumps  broken  fine  and  sifted,  and  mixed 
^itb  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  leaf-mold,  dried 
aOTck,  or  even  garden  soil.  Street  sweepings  are 
useful  for  this  purpose.  Mix  thoroughly,  shovel- 
fag  over  several  times,  and  put  in  barrels  or  boxes 
for  use.  This  allows  even  distribution— and  pre- 
■'«nt8  mjury  by  applying  too  much  in  a  place. 

OlJie-r  Matters. — Get  ready  a  supply  of  Pea  Brush, 
Bean  Poles  and  aU  other  stakes  likely  to  be  needed 

Have  tools  and  implements  all  at  hand  and  in 

iirder Paris  green,  and  how  to  use  it,  are  to  be 

Saought  of Buy  all  needed  fertilizers If  help 

feto.  be  employed  engage  it  early  and  for  the  season. 

Flo-wer    Ciiai-tleii  and    I^atvn. 

Planting. — Make  preparations  for  planting  early. 
■JCark  the  position  each  tree  and  shrub  is  to  occupy 


upon  a  plan,  bo  that  no  time  wiU  be  lost  in  con- 
sultation when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

Lawns. — Clean  up  all  leaves  and  rubbish  from 
the  lawn  during  the  winter,  so  that  they  wUl  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  lawn  mower. 

Shrubs  may  be  pruned,  but  only  by  one  who 
knows  the  habits  of  the  plants,  else  in  case  of 
those  which  flower  from  ready-formed  buds,  all 
hopes  of  hloom  may  be  destroyed ;  except  in 
hedges,  dont  try  to  make  the  shrubs  all  alike. 

Walks  and  Boads. — Lay  out  and  make  all  new 
ones  needed,  and  only  such  as  are  needed,  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  allow.  Gravel,  broken  stones  on 
a  foundation  of  "  cobble  "  and  other  stones,  are 
the  best  materials  for  good,  dry,  durable  walks  and 
drives  ;  theirfirst  cost  is  more,  but  they  willlast,and 
will  require  only  slight  repairs  ;  the  soil  should  be 
removed  to  a  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  at  least,  to 
get  a  permanent  foundation  that  frost  will  not  aflfect. 

Perennials  which  have  been  set  several  years  should 
be  divided,  or  they  will  decrease  In  the  size  and 
numher  of  their  flowers.  Do  this  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, as  most  of  them  begin  to  grow  early. 

Annuals.  —  Sow  seeds  in  hot-beds  or  window 
boxes  ;  by  the  time  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  set  them  out,  they  wUl  be  ready  to  flower. 

Bulbs. — Take  ofE  the  covering  from  the  fall  plant- 
ed bulbs.  Look  after  the  tender  bulbs  of  Gladio- 
lus, Dahlia  roots,  etc.,  and  see  that  they  are  placed 
where  they  will  not  rot  from  too  much  moisture. 

<]ireenIioase   and   Windo-»v    Plants. 

Care  is  required  in  giving  air  and  water ;  too 
much  or  to  little  water  is  to  be  avoided,  but  more 
plants  are  injured  by  too  much  than  by  too  little. 

Propagation  should  go  on  rapidly,  whether  to  pre- 
pare a  stock  of  plants  for  sale,  or  for  bedding  out 
in  the  home  grounds.  The  temperature  of  the 
propagating  bench  should  be  several  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  above,  to  induce  the  formation 
of  roots  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Fumigation.— To  keep  plants  free  from  various 
insects,  fumigate  them  with  tobacco  smoke,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Use  tobacco  stems  which  are  the 
cheapest  form  in  which  tobacco  can  be  had.  The 
operation  is  best  performed  at  night  when  the 
houses  can  be  closed.  In  the  morning,  thorough- 
ly syringe,  or  shower  with  the  hose.         f 

Forcing. — If  any  pots  of  bulbs,  or  other  plants 
to  be  forced  are  still  in  the  cold  frame,  or  cellar, 
bring  them  into  heat,  and  they  wiU  soon  flower. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  up  to  107,  and  down  to  104Ji,  closing 
Feb.  12,  at  lOSJJ,  as  against  106  on  Jan.  12 ;  IO714  on 
on  Dec.  12  ;  and  11271  on  the  12tli  of  Feb.,  1878...  Busi- 
ness in  Breadstnffs  has  been  generally  on  a  comparative- 
ly moderate  scale,  dnring  the  past  month.  The  foreign 
advices  have  been  unfavorable  to  free  export  movements. 
Speculation  at  Chicago  and  in  onr  market  has  seriously 
impeded  legitimate  operations.  Home  trade  require- 
ments have  not  been  remarkably  urgent.  Prices  have 
fluctnated  considerably.  Flour  and  Wheat  leave  off 
firmly,  on  moderate  offerings.  Com,  Eye,  and  Barley 
depressed  and  declining.  Prime  to  choice  Oats  steady, 
bnt  poorer  qualities  lower  and  irregular.  Buckwheat 
and  Buckwheat  Flour  have  been  in  moderate  request  at 

variable  rates Provisions  have  shown  loss  activity, 

closing  in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  in  the  instances  of 
Pork,  Lard,  and  Butter.  Eggs  have  declined  materially, 
on  a  slow  trade  and  pretty  free  offerings.  Cheese  has 
been  quoted  stronger,  on  a  better  deman's  mainly  for 

shipment Cotton  has  been  active,  bnt  quite  unaltered 

in  price.  .  .Wool  has  been  moderately  dealt  in  ;  prime  to 
very  choice  lots  firm  ;  less  desirable  grades  heavy  and 

cheaper Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  demand  within  the 

previous  range Seeds  and  Hops  have  been  less  active 

and  quoted  lower Haw  and  Straw  about  steady,  with 

a  fair  inquiry  noted Ocean  Gram  and  General  Cargo 

Freight  interests  have  been  unusually  quiet  and  de- 
pressed, with  rates  quoted  decidedly  lower,  though  closing 

rather  more  firmly Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool 

closed  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  at  5.1^®6(i ;  to  Glasgow  at  sd ; 
to  London  at  5(S)o}id  ;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  at  5©5)<(i; 
London,  by  sail,  nominal,  per  bushel.  Provisions  by 
steam  to  Liverpool,  30s.®35s.  per  ton;  Cotton  at  }rid. 


^  lb.    Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  bs.Zd.<^s.%d. 
per  quarter. 

The  lollowing  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agiicullm-ist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  mouth  ending  Feb.  12th7  1577, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TK.1.NSAUT10.\S  AT    rUS   X-BW    YOKK    MAflKKTS 

.-S^fi^',?'^^-         ^'"'"'^    I"'""-      C'OT„.       l:ue     l!„rleii      Oalx 

27  a  8 ;;,«  ,„'tli271,000     491,000      SU.OOO   87,b00   SMOOO     719W 
2o  il's  hiHl  m-tl,-.i07,000     791,000      904,000   92,000   IS'.OCO     siS 

SaLHS.  Flonr.      Whe,at.        (^oril  Hue       nnvUn       nilia 

27dsi/.is„AI,23l,000      619,000  l.MS.OOO    47  000    i 3^ 000 '  5-?9  (TO 

So  d'3toMn'U,294,000  2,3.38,000  ];4G9,000    V%m    'iSm  MIJOOO 
3.       Comparison  wUh  mvne  period  ut  tliM  lime  lasl  year. 

Ubckifts       nonr.     Wheal.     Corn.     Hue      Sarleii  Oats. 

^il^^ys  1827.. 271,000     491,000     311,000      87,000    305,000  719"m6 

23  days  18,6.. 211,000  1,007,000  1,309,000     18,500    42.1,000  4Ii;oOO 

?-*V^^-  .„_    ?<""■•      mieat.      Corn.      Hue.    Barley.  Oats. 

2.  days  18n   .2;i,000      679,(00  1,203,000    57,000    131,000  529.000 

28  days  1876.  .287,000    1,694,000  2,2-,'6,000    28,000    296,000     71410:0 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  al  Xew   York. 

Wheat.  Corn.     Rue.  Ilarley.    Oaia.  Matt. 

_  ,                     bnali.  bush.       bush.    bush.     bush.  bush. 

Feb.  7,  1877.. 3,083,819  2.302,261374,142    671.114     956,114  888.605 

.T.in.  8,  1877.. 3,668,010  3.017,f 04  341,750    905,613  1.088,104  425,406 

Dec.  11,1876.  .3,110,283  3,38.5.554    218  841  ?7S,310  1,182,322  612.041 

Ivov.  8.  1876.  .2,048,233  8,206.003  294,381    478,1411,002,691  495,M0 

Oct.  9,  1876..  1,931 ,892  1,195387  168.S05     91,245     ffi5.187  421,751 

Aug.  7,  ]87<1..2,831,299  901,5.57    94,%0    53,914   1,232,895  4:i4,20S 

Apr.  10,1876..3,:;93.o;4  232,140    68,429    200,381     706,282  436,942 

Jan.  10,  1876.. 5,802,293  6*3,982  100,741    325,191  ],0f0,300  307,438 

4.  Exportsfrom  Vew  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Feb.  10. 
Flonr.     w/ieat.     Corn.     Jti/e.    Barley.  Oats.   Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  busli.  busli.  busli.  busli.  bush. 
1877.... 153.588  1,276,859  1.71'3.88S  53,533  71.283  15,309  66,191 
IS76.... 241,693    1,843,457    1.731,215    15,337        35,537  168,137 

Cunr.KNr  Wuoi.ksalk  Trecks. 

Jan.  12.  Feb.  12. 

Prick  OF  Gold 106  105  5-8 

Floui:— Super  10  Extra  Stale  t5  25    S  6  25  *5  40    16  6  35 

Super  to  Extra  Eoulliurn....      5  25    fa  8  75  5  rO    (^  9  25 

Extra   Western  5  75    (»10  50  5  75    fell  00 

Extra  Genesee 6  25    @  7  15  6  30    (a  7  50 

SupeiOiie   Western 5  25    <a  5  75  5  40    fe  5  90 

1;tb  FLOcn    3  00    (S  5  20  3  00    ®  5  10 

Cor.x-ME.M 2  65    e  3  60  2  &5    ®  3  55 

Buckwheat  Floue,  ?i  100  bs    3  65    ®  4  00  3  50    @  4  10 
Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White.    1  35    ®  1  57^    1  45    ®  1  65 

All  liiuds  olKeil  and  Amber.     1  05    «  1  55  1  10    ®  1  65 

Conu— Tellow 57    @      63  sey^S      61 

.Mixed 57X®      64  S5>^@      62 

Wliite 58    @      63  .56>i@      62>f 

Oats— Western 40><:@     =0  89   ®     60  ^ 

State 47  "®      53  47    @      55 

llTE  83    @      95  80    ®      93 

BAltLKT    65    ®  1  12M       65    ®  1  12 

l!rCKWHEAT 92>'@      95  95    ®  1  00 

Bablet  Malt 70    ®  1  30  67)4®  1  30 

llAV- Bale,  «l  ICOtts  65    ®  1  00  65    ®  1  05 

Stkaw,  ?1  100  ».B 55    ®      95  56    ®      95 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!&....       13    @      13H       12^®      12;i 

ilops— Crop  011876,  ^  lb 12    ®      SO  8    ®      25 

old,  ?t  lb 10    @      17  6    ®      15 

FEATHERS-Live  Geese,  ^  lb         45    @      58  45    ®      57M 

SEED-tlover,  i?  lb  15    ®      16JC       15    @      K-X 

Tiraotliy.  «i  bushel —    @  1  90  1  90    fi  2  10 

Flax,  "#  I'USliel 1  60    ®  1  70  —    ®  1  70 

SDGAR—F.efl'g&  Grocery  ¥•  lb         S    ®     11  SJ^®     lOM 

MOLASSKS,  Cuba.  ?ical.50test     Koniinal.  c6    @     37K 

New  Orleans,  new  crop.?'  gal       40    @     60  40    @     59 

Coffee- l:io(Gol(l) 19    ®     22K      17^®     21 

TonACCo,  Kentucky,  «Sc.,?' lb.        5    ®      18  5    (5      18 

Seed  Leaf,   i?  lb Ay.®     50  i}4@     50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?)  lb       28    @      50  SO    @      53 

Domestic,  pulled.  «>  lb 22    ®      40  20    @      45 

California,  spring  clip, 15    @      30  15    ®      30 

California  fell  clip 12    @      23  13    ©      23 

TALLOW.^Ib           8    ®       8H  8    ®        8X 

Oil-Cake— ?>  ton 36  60    ®      —  35  00    <SE6  50 

Pork— M  ess,  ?i  barrel 17  25    @18  25  16  65    ®16  SO 

Prime,  iH  barrel 14  00    ©14  25  13  25    ®13  50 

Beef— Plain  iness 10  ro    ®il  60  10  50    ©12  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  libls,  ¥1100  n-.  10  75    ®11  50  10  50    ®11  25 

Bdttkr— State.  ?>  lb 22    ®      S7  20    ®      S 

Western,   poor  to  fancv,  ?(  lb.       16    ®     37  14    ®     34 

Cheese.. '  ..  ..          6    @     15  6    ®     KH 

I!ejns-%)   busbcl 185    ®  3  75  160    ®  3  25 

PEAS-Canada.  in  bond,  ?>  bu       —    ®     90  —    ®     92 

Eggs— Fresh,?!  dozen 32    ®     40  22    @     20 

PouLTET— Fowls 9    ®     16  9    ®     12 

Turkeys— ?>lb 9    @      16  8    ®      12 

Geese,^pair 125®200  125@20O 

Geese,  ^B 7    @      13  7    ®      11 

Ducks,  ?ipair 55    ®  1  00  50    ®  1  OO 

Roosters,¥Ib 7    ®       8  6    ®       8 

Chickens,  drvpick'd  lb 13    ®     17  10    ®     14 

GBonsE,  sipair 65    ®     80  60    @     80 

rAKTRlDGE.  %>Aoz 55    ®      62 >i  40    ®      45 

DncKS.Wild.  y  p-lir 40    ®  2  00  20    ®  2  00 

Quail,  ¥1  dozen 75    ®  1  37^  65    @  1  00 

Venison,  ?*  a 8   @     14  —    @     — 

Kabbits.  t3  p:dr 18    ®      25  IS®      20 

IlAEES,  ?I  pair 25    @      40  20    ®      30 

Turnips 't)  bbl 75    ®  1  00  75    ®     — 

CAB3\GES-?t  100 4  00    ®  U  00  5  00    ®  9  00 

Onions— ¥lbbl 1  50    @  4  50  3  00    ®  6  00 

Potatoes— ¥1  bbl 2  25    @  3  75  S  25    @  4  OO 

new,  BeiTOuda —    @      —  6  25    (g.  8  00 

Sweet  PoTATOKS—^bbl 425®500  2  60®4  75 

Cauliflower,  %i  bbl —   @     —  —    ®     — 

Tomatoes,  new  Bermuda,  bi       —    @     —  2  50®30Q 

Broom-oobn 3.H®        8  3K®       8 

Geeen  Peas.  ?1  bush 1  25    ®  1  40  1  35    ®  I  40 

Cb.4SBEP.eies— ?i  bbl 7  00    @9I0  8  00    rs,10  50 

?i  crate 2  75    ®  3  00  2  50    ®  3  00 

Apples-?"  barrel 100    @  2  00  125    ®  2  25 

Squash.  P  bbl —    ®     —  1  25    @  1  75 

Grapes.?!  lb —    ®     —  4    ®      8 

CrDEE,?)gal , 7    ®      10  —    ®      — 

3iew    Yorlt    I..ivc-!Si«ocU   Mai-Icels. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK  ENDIKG          Deeves.    Cows.     Calves.  Slieep.  Siciiie. 

Jan    15              ..      .  -.Tlie          73            757  15,666  21,442 

Jan    22'. '. 9,720         155            710           16,51  719,612 

J.an    29      11,141           89            736  33,264  19,482 

Feb.    5    9,155         144            599  20,f06  21,014 

Feb.  12 8,872           66            605           21,465  2i',lS4 

Tbto!  Air  5  TTect.!.. 46,684         532         3.r,37  110.518  101,734 

ao..rorprev.i  Treet.s31,2S4         339        2,917  70,549  100,383 

Beeper.  Cows.  Calves.  Sfieev.  Swine. 

Averaoe  per  Week 9,3:17       106          727       22,103  20,347 

do.  do.    ;««(  J/b'KA  ..  7.821         85          729        19,137  26,.597 

do.  do.  piw'sJfoiKft.. 10,034       107       1,605       27.326  35,583 

Beeves.- The  advance  in  freights,  and  the  snow 
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blockade,  with  its  delays  and  losses,  helpird  the  market 
np  H  a  ceut.  The  arrival  of  the  delayed  trains  with  the 
weiijht  of  a  lot  of  poor  stock,  forced  to  sale,  diu-j^ged 
prices  down  again,  and  the  advantage  was  more  thfu  lost, 
A  principal  feature  of  the  monthly  business  was  the  ship- 
ment of  more  than  6.000  head  to  Europe.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  extension  of  this  business  tends  to  take  away  all 
our  best  stock,  skinning  our  markets  of  what  we  need. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  margins  for  profit  depend  up- 
on low  prices  here,  and  liigh  prices  in  England,  and  also 
that  the  trade  can  not  change  these  conditio;.s  and  still 
exist.  To  take  over  1,000  head  of  the  best  cattle  weekly 
from  onr  supplies,  is  a  serious  loss.  The  effect  is  seen  iu 
the  return  of  the  rates  for  extra  stock  to  13  cents.  On  the 
whole  the  market  has  been  dull,  closing  with  a  little  life, 
and  a  slight  advance.  The  unusually  large  stock  of  prime 
cattle  selling  at  lie,  and  extra  at  li;;  to  l'2c.  for  59  fts.  ^ 
cwt.  estimated,  helped  the  average.  Good  natives  brought 
9?^®10>,ic.,  for  56@57  B>s.,  and  Texans  estimated  at  55 
fts.  ^  cwt.,  were  dull  at  8?i®9c.  ^  lb. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 
WEEK  ENDING        Riiiwe.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Jan.  15 8^rtl2    c.  93^@llMc.  10?gc. 

Jan.  23 8i^@12Kc.  9    @11><C.  lO^c 

Jan.   29 7K@I3    c.  9M@10Mc.  10    c. 

Feb.    5 7K«12    c.  9    @;OMc.  ^Xc. 

Feb.  12 8M@12>iC.  9K@il    c.  10    c. 

Co  W8.— On  various  favorable  accounts  the  market  has 
improved  slowly  but  sieadily.  and  there  is  a  fair  Inquiry 
for  good  milkers,  at  §60  to  $65  ^  head,  and  S70  is  readily 
paid  for  choice.     Common  cows  are  quoted  at   $40  to 

$45 Calves.— Good  veals  have  been  in  fair  demand, 

with  firmer  prices.  Prime  sold  at  9@9>5'c.  ^  lb.,  extra  at 
10c. ,  and  fair  to  good  at  S@9c.  ^  lb.  live  wciglit.    Prime 

hog  dressed  are  quoted  at  12@13c.  ^   B> Slieep.— 

The  trade  in  sheep  has  dragged  miserably  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  33,000  and  over  in  one  week,.  Stock  has  been 
sold  for  less  than  cost  in  Chicago,  and  many  lots  have 
bCL-n  carried  over  from  week  to  week  unsold.  Very  fat 
sheep  closed  at  T>tf@T?iC.  "^  B).,  live  weight:  fair  at  6c, 

and  poor  at  A^(^)iQ:  ^  ft Seville. — The  warm 

weather  has  taken  the  stiffness  out  of  the  hog  market,  and 
prices  have  weakened  considerably.  Western  dressed 
have  come  in  in  bad  order,  bringing  only  7>^c.  ^  B).  City 
dressed  sold  for  S'ltiSiic.,  and  live  brought  6i<i^6?ic.  ^  ft. 
Prices  of  Feed. 

Brnn,  per  ton |il5.00@ $?0.00 

Mid'llin^s.  per  ton 19.00'.ii  21,00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 15.00®  21.00 

Llnseed-oU-c:ikf,  western,  per  ton 4l,00@  47.00 

Cotron-seed-c;ike,  per  ton 25.50®  40.00 

Chandler's  Scnips,  per  ft 3@        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peniv.GiKuiolO  p.ct.  arainoni;i.  standard,  IP  to!i..|56.f)0 

do.       do,       guarnnteed,  ^  ton,  rargo  A  56.00 

do         do.       rectllled.  per  ton,  10  p.  c,,  6S.'0 

Mapes*  Complete  Manure  (ViUe  fo'.mula>  p.  1,000  lbs       26.14 

Pot:ito  do  do  do  do  2.^.97 

"       Turnip  do  do  do  do  19.36 

"       Fine  Hone,  strictly  pure  per  ton  40,00 

'*       Di^'^olved  Bone,  1'.  per  cent do  40.00 

Qalonipiac  Fertilizer  Go's.  Phosnhiite.  per  ton..  40.00 

"  "        Dry  cround  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

"  *'        Pine  Island  Gu  mo,  per  ton.  4'>.00 

Stockbrhlse  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  22.01 

"  Potato       do  do  do  1"2.00 

"  Tob:uxo     do  do  do  60.00 

Bowker'a  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton 45.on 

Flsii  Guitno  (cru.te  in  b;irrels),  per  ton IS.OO 

Bou!' Flour,  per  ton. ...   45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton SS.i'OO  -10.00 

Gerniiin  Potasli  S;Uts.  {1^%-]^  ner  cent),  per  ton.   22.00®  115.00 

Gvpsum,  Nova  Seotin.  ground,  per  ton S.OO 

Niirjite  of  Potash  iP5 per  cent.),  per  lb S-lfc.®  0*^c. 

Sulphate  of  Totash  (SO  per  cent)  per  lb 3,Sc.@  4    e. 

Cliloride  of  Potass. (mnriate  of  i>otash,  SOp.c).  lb  2Xc.'^  S^c 

Nltniteof  Soda,  per  Ih 41^0.^-1^0. 

Sulphite  of  Ammonia  (i'l  per  cent.),  per  lb 5    c.®  Vt^c. 

Drlcl  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  olammonia.$3.00®  $  4.00 


Fisli  riillm-e  I»rolilablc.— In  the  Re- 
port, Jan.  1,1877,  of  the  Connecticut  Fish  Commissioners, 
(Ifessrs.  Hudson.  Pike,  and  Bill),  we  read:  "There  arc 
few  enterprises  enjoying  pnblic  attention  at  the  present 
time  that  promise  more  profitable  results  than  the  multi- 
plying of  food  fishes  in  fresh  water  ponds It  is  the  be- 
lief of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  fresh  water 
fishes  of  all  kinds  can  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 
and  so  cultivated  as  to  be  improved  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality,  and  made  to  be  the  cheapest  of  cheap  food. 
This  fact  should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until 
every  one  who  has  a  p.itrh  of  water  on  his  premises  large 
enough  for  tadpoles  and  shiners,  can  make  it  yield  an 
abundance  of  wh(desome  fish  food,  at  not  h:ilf  the  trouble 
and  expense  with  which  he  cultivates  a  like  patch  of 
ground.  The  food  thus  produced  is  too  iinch  neglected 
by  the  farming  community;  it  affords  elements  of  nour- 
ishment necessary  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  for 
which  no  cheaper  available  substitute  can  be  ftumd."— 
The  Report  describes  25(1  ponds  of  5  to  3,lK)0  acres  each, 
aggregates  31,r.ai  acres  in  Conn,  alone.—"  These  contain 
a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  food -firihcs— al- 
though probably  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what  this  may 
be  made  to  produce  at  a  little  expense  of  time  and  money. 
Besides  these  (2.">6)  large  ponds,  there  are  a  gn-atcr  num- 
ber of  ponds  of  less  than  5  acres  each,  that  are  in  like 
manner  capable  of  development."— We  would  Ike  to  sec 
a  similar  report  of  the  capabilities  of  olher  States.    Xlic 
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subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  importance  to  every 
State.  Those  not  abounding  iu  lakes  aud  ponds,  have 
rivers  which  may  be  easily  stocked  with  food-fishes, 
doubtless  at  a  great  profit. 


MARCH 

Is  a  first-rate  moatli  in  whicli  to  secnre 
some  of  tie 

Good  Things  Offered 

In  our  IlLlusti-ated.  Preminiu  List. 
If  joii  Iiave  not  received  this,  send 
to  llie   Ptiblisliers  and  get  one,  free. 

Spring  Work 

Is  coming  on,  and  multitudes  \rill  ^rant 
tlie  aid  of  this  Journal.  Gatlier  a  few^ 
names  of  Sucn,  and  receive  some  valuable 
article  free.  Hundreds  of  people  always 
do  tills  in  jTXarcIi,  and  you  may  as  well 
be  one  of  them. 


containing  a  great  varietij  of  Items,  inc^vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  whicli  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


vuiiiuifuiig    u.   yitiiM,    uuntt 

good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  intosmalle)' 
'""^  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

[^"  i\.B.— The    Postage    I>a-w,— The 

present  postal  law  requires  pre-paynient  of 
postage  by  tlie  pnblisliers.  Each  subscriber 
must  tlierefore  remit,  in  addition  to  the  old  rates, 
ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly  post- 
age by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

Reiiitting  ^Ioii<*y:  —  Clieclcs  on 
New  Vork  City  Ranks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  mukc  payable  to  tlic  order  of  Orange 
Jndd  t  ompniiy.    Post-Officc  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  loss,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  "When  these  are  not 
obtiiinable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post- 
age and  registry  ;  pnt  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  hi?  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


IKoiiiid   Copies  of  Volume  Xliirfy- 

flve  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $*2.50 
cacli,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  twenty  volumes 
(IG  to  35)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  lo  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)   Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

CI..f IRS— Inci-eaMiu^r :  Ailvantages: 

Lower  terms  are  given  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  sub- 
scribers, partly  because  it  costs  less  to  mail  in  packagca, 
with  only  name  slips  on  each  paper  ;  and  partly  to  en- 
courage getting  up  large  lists.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
person's  adding  names  to  his  club  from  other  poet-offlccs, 
because  such  additions  usually  become  centers  of  other 
clubs A  Club  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  names.  If  these  start  with  the  same  date 

as  the  others Any  one  having  sent  a  small  club  atone 

price,  may  raise  the  club  to  a  largo  figure,  and  lower  rate 
for  all.  Thus:  one  having  sent  1  names  at  $5.20,  may 
send  G  names  more  for  $6.80.  making  $12  for  the  whole 
10,  including  postairc.  And  so  for  other  club  rates.  . 
The  Terras  are:  Single  subscriptinns  $1.60  each  ;  two 
names  $1.50  each  ;  three  names  $1.40  each  ;  ten  to  ni  e- 
teec  names  $1.20  each;  twenty  names  and  upwards  $1.10 

each.     Postage  always  pre-paid  by   the  Publishers 

Premium  clubs  may  be  gathered  at  any  number  of  post- 
offices,  If  all  are  sent  in  by  the  same  person. 

Krery     CiIerniaM      CiiKivnfor     and 

I^aborcr  on    tbo  Farm,  or  In  the  Garden, 

OUGHT  to  have  the  G-.-rniau  edilitni  of  the  American 
Agricul/urist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essoutinl  readiuL:  matlcr  of  the  .\tucrican  edition, 
but  an  additional  Sper^ial  German  Dffyartment.  etlUcd  by 
the  lion.  Frederick  Miinch.  of  Mi^^sonri.  a  skillful  and 
snccessful  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
German  Agricultural  or  Horti-Miltural  Jounial  in  .America 


has  been  so  long  issued ;  no  other  one  contains  so  mnry 
useful  informatiou,  or  a  tithe  of  its  engravings.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  kD°ow  how- 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Americans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners  andaJl 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.-^^othing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  el 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing aud  making  these  is  lai-ely  borne  by  the  American 
edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is  reqnired 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  prirteri. 
Its  terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition, .  ingl^ 
and  m  clubs;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribed 
for  either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part.— ^^  P]ea«e  call 
the  attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  papet. 
Ir  will  do  much  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowled'-e  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  cultnre  need  in  this  coantr^ 

Amuse  Yom-  IfiOVS,  and  Yourseli: 

—One  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  your  boys,  (and  yonr^ 
selO,  out  of  evil  associations,  is  to  provide  pleasant 
entertainment  at  Home.  C.  M.  Crandall  has  just  brongUt 
out  one  of  the  best  things  for  this,  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  or  thoroughly  tried.  We  have  seen  a  whole  family, 
including  Father,  Mother,  Daughters,  and  Boys,  partici- 
pating in  and  thoroughly  enjoying  this  new  amusement 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  "moral  reformer"— for  Boys.  WiXfe 
this  at  home,  they  will  not  be  found  playing  marbles  and 
spoiliHg  their  clothes  in  the  street.  A  cannon  that  wiE 
shoot  without  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  good 
homri  substitute  for  games  that  grown  men  indulge  iu  at 
public  resorts,  is  certainly  an  acquisition.  As  one  will  last 
half  a  dozen  years  or  so,  the  cost  may  be  pnt  down  at  50 
cents  ayear,  or  1  cent  a  week — cheap  indeed  for  so  attrac- 
tive a  home  amusement.    For  particulars,  ^ee  p.nge  lia 

A    Valua1>le    I^'eM"    Potato  —  Some 

Seed  Free.— The  introduction  of  the  "Early  Rose "^ 
Potato  was  worth  millions  to  the  country,  and  mostttf 
those  who  paid  $3  to  $5  a  pound  for  the  first  seed,  found 
groat  profit  in  it.— This  year  a  ?ieiv  and  very'  promising 
variety- is  ofi"ered,  the  "Superior."  Though  there  ie 
but  a  very  limited  supply,  the  price  is  put  at  $1  a  pound. 
Those  who  get  even  half  a  pound  will  with  care  have 
a  good  start,  as  a  single  pound  produced  675  lbs.  during 
the  past  seasou.  We  have  secured  a  email  quantity 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  aud  would  gladly  presei^ 
each  of  llieni  with  a  little,  but  as  this  is  impossible,  we 
make  the  following  proposal :  Any  present  subscriber 
who  will,  after  March  Ist,  send  one  new  subscribert* 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  1S77,  at  $1.60,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  two  of  the  ''  Superior"  Potatoes,  weighLug 
'4  lb.  each,  post-paid.  Any  present  subscriber  seudinf 
two  new  subscribers,  as  above,  at  $1.60  each,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  three  half-pound  parcels,  (or  1)4  lb.)  Wiflh, 
care  in  dividing  the  eyes,  and  cultivatiou,  llilb.  may 
be  multiplied  to  1,000  lbs.,  or  fifteen  bushels,  or  evco 
more,  the  first  season,  which  will  furnish  a  good  staii. 
for  next  year,  as  but  few  who  will  hare  them  any  waj_ 
(One  man  produced  l.TOT.^^lbs.  from  1  lb.  of  the  *' Alplia"" 
last  season,  and  another  ],nS2  lbs.  from  1  lb.  of  the 
"Ruby.")    The  above  ofter  is  well  worthy  of  at tentkm. 

Business   Reviving^    in   Earnest.— 

Marked  evidences  of  this  are  visible  overj'where.  The 
country  is  down  to  hard  pan  prices,  with  the  exception 
of  house  servants*  wages  and  a  few  otherthings,  and  £27 
change  must  now  be  for  the  better.  Tlie  country  ia  reallj 
growing  richer  as  a  whole ;  the  economy  practiced  ro- 
dnces  the  expenses  below  the  earnings.  If  a  mau  cacua 
50  cents  a  day.  and  spends  45,  he  is  improving  hie  con- 
dition by  10  percent  of  his  earnings.— As  to  revival  of 
business,  among  many  indications  our  advertising  col- 
umns arc  one.  They  arc  more  crowded  than  at  any  time 
before,  since  the  panic  of  187:?.— In  March  and  April  the 
editors  usually  yield  more  space  to  the  business  colaaxn 
tlian  at  olher  seasons,  but  onr  readers  will  hardly  te^Kt 
Ibis,  for  in  the  advertising  pages  they  will  find  mnfdi  of 
interest.  This  is  the  time  to  look  out  in  advance  ftir 
Spring  Se  ds.  Plants,  Implements,  etc..  etc..  and  it  ivil 
pay  oven.'  one  to  go  caref\illy  through  all  these  JMigcs, 
and  see  what  is  offered,  by  whom,  and  at  what  prioen 
and  forward  early  oi-dcrs.  or  send  for  circulars,  catalogve^ 
etc.  Nowhere  was  there  ever  brought  to-rcthcr  a  better 
class  of  advertisers  as  a  whole.    Onr  niles  are  pcrb^H 
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more  stringent  than  those  of  any  other  journal,  in  shut- 
ling  ont  all  medical  and  deceptive  advertisements,  and 
all  persons  whom  we  do  not  believe  to  have  both  tJieabUify 
and  intention  to  do  just  what  they  promise.  Our  readers 
can  therefore  write  to  them  in  confidence  of  receiving 
fair  treatment.  In  writing  to  any  of  these  men,  or  order- 
ing, or  sendin;;  for  catalogues,  circulars,  Or  information, 
it  is  well  to  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to  the  great, 
wide-awake  Agriculturist  family.  It  will  please  the  ad- 
vertisers and  perhaps  stimulate  them  to  estia  care  in 
pleasirg  you,  for  marked  failures  to  do  the  fair  thing 
would  exclude  them  from  these  columns  afterwards. 

P.  S.— As  we  go  to  press,  our  printers  inform  us  that 
many  of  the  last  arriving  advertisements  must  be  left 
out  for  want  of  room. 

HiLLSBOBO,  Iowa,  Feb.  10, 1S77. 
". . .  .1  have  taken  and  read  the  ATnerican  Agriculturist  for 
15  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it... I  transfer  it  this  year 
to  the  name  of  my  sou,  a  small  boy,  to  give  him  a  feeling  of 
proprietorship  and  increased  interest  in  it  —  '* 

The  first  part  of  the  above  exti'act  from  a  subscription 
letter,  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  similar  ones  which 
stimulate  the  editors  in  their  work.  The  second  part 
contains  a  valuable  suggestion  to  parents. 

Bulletiu  of  "Wool  Man^ifactiire. — 

We  have  received  No.  4  of  Vol.  6  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
"National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers."  This 
journal,  issued  quarterly,  is  the  organ  of  the  American 
woolen  manunicturers,  and  contains  matter  of  interest 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  wool  growers  who,  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  their  own  business,  must  necessarily  be  in 
close  communication  with  those  who  purchase  and  use 
their  product.  An  article  in  this  number  on  the  "  Wool 
Industry  in  Our  National  Economy,"  should  be  studied 
"by  every  sheep  breeder  and  wool  grower. 

Cattle  1>i<>ease  in  £ii^lancl. — A  seri- 
ons  outbreak  of  disease  amongst  cattle  is  threatened  in 
England.  The  disease  is  rife  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  from  whence  importations  of  live  stock  into 
England  is  now  prohibited.  Already  the  disease  has 
been  introduced  by  means  of  imported  animals,  and  seri- 
ous fears,  if  not  consternation,  have  seized  upon  the 
farmers  and  graziers.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  trade  in  American  meats,  which,  after  all,  promises 
to  become  an  established  business.  Now  it  is  imperative 
for  our  own  interests,  that  the  possible  importation  of 
these  destructive  European  diseases  should  be  prevented 
by  the  utmost  care  and  strictest  supervision. 

Bll!!is    &:   Sou's    Potato    Catalo;*-nc 

has  descrip'ious  of  old  and  new  varieties  of  potatoes  for 
seed,  but  besides  this  it  is  a  very  interesting  document, 
as  it  gives  a  report  of  the  awards  of  the  prizes  offered  last 
year.  The  largest  yield  of  •'■  Alpha"  from  one  pound  of 
seed,  was  obtained  by  H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  N.  Y., 
who  had  1707?i  lbs.  The  same  gentleman  also  took  the 
first  prize  for  the  largest  yield  of  "Ruby,"  of  which  he 
raised  1982  lbs.  from  one.  The  other  yields,  even  the 
lowest,  were  equally  astonishing.  As  these  reports, 
from  five  different  States,  and  one  from  Scotland,  were 
sworn  to,  these  wonderful  results  must  be  accepted  as 
having  been  achieved  ;  the  methods  of  cultivation  are 
given  in  this  catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Ayrsliire  Breeder's  Associiation. — 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  B.  A.,  held  at  Boston, 
January  18,  it  was  reported  that  123  animals  had  been  ap- 
proved and  recorded  for  the  2nd  Vol.  of  the  Ayrshire 
Record.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Editor  having  de- 
clined to  receive  any  money  compensation  for  their  scr- 
vizcs,  copies  of  the  herd  book  were  voted  to  them.  It 
■wasresolved  :  Tliat  a  firm  may  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship, but  shall  b".  entitled  to  only  one  vote  :  also,  That  it 
is  inexpedient  to  insert  cuts  of  animals  in  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Ayrshire  Record.  Among  the  oflBcers  elected 
are  Piesident,  William  Birnie,  Sprlngfiehl  Mass.,  and 
Secretary,  J.  D.  W.  French,  No.  Andovcr,  Mass. 

A  "IVork  o«  Airalia.— '*  J.  H.  T.,"  Lin- 
coln, N.  M.  Tiiere  is  no  wurk  exclusively  devoted  t<>  the 
cutivation  of  Alfalfa  or  Lucern.  It  is  treated  pre- 
cisely like  clover,  except  that  it  is  best  sown  in  drills 
nine  inches  apart,  and  without  any  other  crop;  it  then 
needs  cult.iv;Uion,  to  prevent  weeds,  until  it  takes  full 
possession  of  the  ground.  Use  12  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  when  drilled,  and  20  pounds  broadcast. 

The    Ifiinderpest    in    Europe. — Its 

Indirect  Effects  on  America,— A  serious  out- 
break of  the  destructive  cattle  disease  known  as  Rinder- 
pest, or  Steppe  disease,  has  recently  occurred  in  Germany. 
This  disease  is  a  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  and  very  much 
resembles  in  its  symptoms  and  effects,  that  which  is 
known  in  our  Western  States  among  bogs  as  hog-cholera. 
No  more  suddenly  fatal  or  more  contagioni^  disease  exists. 
It  has  rapidly  spread  from  Germany,  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  has  appeared  amongst  a  cargo  of  imported  cat- 


tle in  England.  By  an  order  of  the  British  Privy  Council, 
all  importations  of  foreign  cattle,  shtep,  and  goats,  from 
German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Belgian  ports  are  prohibited, 
and  all  cattle  exhibiting  symptoms  of  the  disease,  are 
killed  and  the  carcasses  destroyed.  The  present  scarcity 
of  beef  and  mutton  in  England,  will  be  increased  by  the 
loss  of  the  usual  imported  foreign  supplies,  unless  the 
shipments  from  America  are  considerably  enlarged.  Al- 
ready it  is  proposed  to  fit  up  more  of  the  ocean  steamers 
with  cool  larders,  for  the  preservation  of  the  meat,  and  to 
build  steamships  specially  prepared  for  the  traffic.  The 
largest  siiip  in  the  world,  the  Great  Eastern,  maj-  even 
find  in  this  trade  a  reason  for  its  existence,  which  its  un- 
fortunate proprietors  have  been  anxiously  seeking  ever 
Bincc  it  was  first  afloat,  without  avail  so  far. 

"  Peruvian  Quano,  its  Qualities,  Brands 
Under  which  it  is  sold,  and  Brief  Directions  for  Using  it. 
Hobson,  Hurtado  &  Co.,  Agents  for  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, 63  Pine  St.,  N.  Y."  This  handsome  pamphlet  of  40 
pages  is  something  more  than  a  mere  business  circular, 
as  it  gives  information  as  to  the  most  important  and  best 
of  all  commercial  fertilizers  that  is  of  interest  to  every 
cultivator,  \^'ho  uses  guano  or  other  concentrated  manure. 
It  describes  the  composition  of  the  different  brands,  there 
being  five  different  forms  of  genuine  guano,  gives  the 
composition  of  each,  shows  which  is  the  best  suited  to 
particular  crops,  gives  the  method  of  applying  and  much 
other  useful  information.  The  publication  maybe  had 
of  Hobson,  Hurtado  &  Co.,  orof  C.  V.  Mapes. 

^Hinnier  Fodder  Crops  for  ]9Iiiiue- 

sota.— "T.  A.  H.,"  Otter  Tail  Co.  Probably  the  best 
for  your  locality  would  be  Hungarian  grass,  or  German 
millet.  Buckwheat  is  not  healthful  for  fodder,  and  many 
cases  of  injury  liave  occurred  by  feeding  it.  Corn  planted 
late,  in  rows,  and  very  thicklj',  would  yield  a  heavy  crop 
of  fodder,  which  would  be  good  for  horses.  German 
millet  and  Hungarian  grass,  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  re- 
quire the  same  treatment.  The  seed  is  sown  by  itself  in, 
June  or  July,  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  per  acre. 

Stoclc    for  a,  I>a,iry  Farm. — "  W.  K. 

M.,"  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  For  such  a  locality  as  yours, 
probably  the  best  stock  of  cows  to  be  kept  would  be  high 
grade  Short-horns.  To  procure  these,  some  of  the  best 
native  cows  should  be  selected,  and  a  good,  pure  Short- 
horn bull,  of  a  milking  family  of  cows.  From  this  stock 
the  future  dairy  cows  should  be  raised.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Short-horn  is,  that  the  cows  are  good  feeders, 
and  when  past  their  prime  as  milkers,  they  can  be  turned 
into  beef  quickl}'.  Or  it  maybe  that  a  herdof  pure  Jersey 
cows  might  be  suitable.  This  depends  upon  the  market, 
and  the  demand  for  young  bulls  that  would  not  be  want- 
ed.    Jersey  bull  calves  do  not  make  desirable  beeves. 

Adamant  I*lo"*vs. — A  new  material  for 
plow  shares  and  mold-boards  has  been  introduced  by  the 
New  York  Plow  Company.  Beekinan  St..  N.  Y.  It  is  a 
remarkably  hard  metal,  of  even  quality  throughout,  and 
so  tough,  that  it  can  be  broken  only  with  difficulty.  The 
metal  scratches  glass  with  ease,  takes  an  exceedingly  fine 
polish,  and  will  not  rust  ;  it  therefore  scours  in  any  soil 
as  well  as  a  steel  plow.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for 
these  plows  by  the  American  Institute  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion. By  a  peculiar  arrangi-ment  of  the  beam,  which  can 
be  moved  upon  the  standard,  the  draft  is  brought  upon 
the  center,  the  pressure  upon  the  land-side  of  the  furrow 
is  removed,  and  the  plow  is  very  easy  to  hold. 

Proposed  Cure  for  W^art?-.— "  C.  C," 
Washington  Co..  Neb.,  gives  the  followint:^  as  a  cure  for 
warts  on  cattle,  viz:  take  equal  parts  of  salt  and  lard, 
mix  together,  and  rub  the  wart  daily  with  the  mixture. 

Hot  'fVater  for  tine  Catvbagj^e  Worm. 

—A  correspondent  in  Canada,  refers  to  our  note  in  Janu- 
ary last  on  killing  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butterfly 
by  the  use  of  hot  water,  says:  (1)  "Did  it  occur  to  you 
that  water  hot  enough  to  kill  the  worm,  would  as  surely 
kill  the  cabbage  leaf,  as  it  would  kill  the  worm  ?  (9)  and 
common  sense  should  tell  you,  or  any  other  person,  that 
a  half-cooked  cabbage  would  not  grow." — Ansicer.  (1) 
Yes.— (2)  We  are  quite  agree±—Ee?narJi:s.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  make  recommendations,  unless  upon  our 
own  knowledge,  or  upon  the  authority  of  those  in  whom 
wc  have  confidence.  And  we  expect  that  "common 
sense  "  will  be  used  in  putting  them  to  the  test.  The  use 
of  hot  water  to  kill  insects  on  plants  is  very  old— we 
practised  it  25  years  ago.  (and  it  was  no  novelty  then.) 
by  immersingpotted  plants  in  hot  water.  Some  insects  are 
killed  by  a  less  heat  than  many  suppose,  and  some  plants 
will  stand  a  degree  of  heat  without  injui^.  that  those  who 
have  not  tried  it  would  fear  to  risk.  Soft  insects,  like 
plant  lice,  grubs,  and  some  larvae,  are  killed  at  120'  to 
130'.  "  Iron-clads,'"  like  the  Potato  Beetle,  require  more. 
Almost  all  plnnts  will  stand  immersion  for  a  few  seconds 
in  water  at  130°  ;    fnrhsias,  heliotropes,  ccntaureas,  etc., 


are  not  hurt  at  140° ;  pelargoniums  or  geraniums  will 
endure  150°.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  have  the  wa- 
ter hot  enough  to  kill  the  insect,  and  not  so  hot  as  to 
hurt  the  plant.  The  application  is  so  simple  that  it  is 
worth  a  little  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  plants,  to 
learn  just  where  this  medium  lies.  We  saw  the  recom 
mendatiou  in  the  Toronto  paper,  and  it  so  accorded  will 
our  knowledge  of  the  use  of  hot  water  in  other  cases, 
that  we  gave  the  suggestion  as  worthy  of  the  attention  ol 
those,  who  may  need  to  try  it  the  coming  season.  We 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom  it  does  not  "occur"  that 
water  bot  enough  to  kill  the  worm,  will  kill  the  cabbage; 
Maj.  Hugh  T.  Brooks  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Oar 
Insect  Enemies,"  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  West- 
ern N.  Y.  Hort.  Society,  in  which  he  said  in  speaking  of 
the  Cabbage  worm. :  "The  judicious  use  of  hot  water, 
say  1S0%  will  save  cabbage.  Sprinkle  the  plants  as  soon 
as  the  worm  appears,  and  repeat  as  often  as  seems  neces- 
sarj'.  The  bugs  can  be  killed  at  a  temperature  less  than 
boiling  hot,  which  will  not  injure  the  plants."  Please 
recollect  that  we  do  not  advise  to  cook,  or  even  "  half- 
cook  "  the  cabbages,  but  to  exercise  "common  sense." 

Ularlc    X^vaiai'.'"*     I^atei^t     IVork.— 

When  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  published  his  "Pickle  for 
the  Knowing  Ones,"  there  was  not  a  comma,  period,  or 
other  point  in  it,  but  at  the  end  of  the  work  were  several 
pnges  of  nothing  but  punctuation  marks,  with  a  request 
to  the  reader  to ''pepper  and  salt  the  work  to  suit  him- 
self." Mark  Twain  has  improved  upon  Lord  Timothy, 
for  he  has  not  only  left  out  the  punctuation,  but  the  mat- 
ter to  be  punctuated,  and  presented  a  volume  of  blank 
pages  for  each  one  to  fill  to  suit  himself.  Mark  Twain's 
latest  is  a  "Scrap-Book,"  with  the  pages  gummed  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  scrap  can  be  inserted  in  the  neatest 
manner  wiih  the  least  possible  trouble.  Published  in 
various  stj'les  and  prices  by  Slote,  Woodman  &  Co., 
William  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHriiig-  I£a1>1>it  Sliins.—C.Lietz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Remove  any  adhering  flesh,  using  care,  as  the 
skin  is  very  tender;  tack  the  skiti,  fur-side  down,  on  a 
board,  and  sponge  it  over  with  a  solution  of  3o2.  of  alum 
in  a  quart  of  water,  at  inteiwals  for  two  or  three  days, 
allowing  it  to  diy  each  time.  The  requisite  softness  is 
produced  by  working;  one  way  is  to  roll  the  dry  skin 
Iength\\ise,  hair  inside,  and  draw  it  quickly  through  a 
smooth  iron,  orother  ring;  then  roll  the  skin  in  the  other 
direction,  and  pass  through  the  ring  again;  instead  of  a 
ring,  the  rolled  skin  may  be  drawn  against  a  smooth  pin. 

Zinc    I^al>els   for   trees   are  of  two  kinds  ; 

we  recently  referred  to  one  upon  which  the  name  is 
stamped  with  a  die.  Another,  which  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  long  in  use,  is  written  upon  with  an 
ink  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Geo.  Raphael,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  makes  exceedingly  neat  tags  and  pot 
labels,  with  an  ink  gr^-atly  superior  to  the  old  copper  so- 
lution. The  tags,  ink,  wire,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  neat 
boxes,  and  afi'ord  a  handy  and  permanent  label. 

Sorrento    and    Inilaid  T^^orlc, — The 

crowded  state  of  our  columns,  last  month,  allowed  but  a 
brief  notice  of  this  handsome  volume,  by  Arthur  Hope. 
Short  as  the  item  was,  we  were  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
name  of  the  publisher  was  wrongly  given.  It  is  issned 
by  John  Wilkinson,  {not  Williamson).  Ciiicago,  and  is  a 
most  creditable  specimen  of  book  making  in  the  mechani- 
cal part,  while  the  instructions  are  plain  and  sensible.  A 
new  feature,  is  the  introduction  among  the  designs  of 
Silhouettes,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  saw  and  used  for  in- 
laying.  To  those  not  versed  in  such  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  the  name  "Sorrento,"  is  applied  to 
wood-work,  cut  out  either  by  a  hand-saw,  or  by  one  of 
the  many  saws  worked  by  the  foot,  and  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  a  great  many  useful  as  woll  as  oniamental 
articles,  while  it  afl"ords  a  pleasing  occupation. 

I^ijfe  Iiasnraiice  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  many  p;  nplc.  The  recent  developments  respecting 
unsound  companies,  make  the  nndimbtcd  stability  and 
inteirrity  of  well  managed  institutions  all  the  more  con- 
spicnous.  Onr  advertising  columns  show  that  there  are 
some  life  insurance  companies  that  are  as  safe  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  organization  to  be. 

Xlie  I\.  Y.  Stale  Agricnlfitral  Soc. 

did  a  most  sensible  thing  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Jan- 
uary last.  It  was  to  choose  Patrick  Bany,  Esq.,  Rochester, 
Monroe  Co.,  as  its  President.  An  excellent  choice  for 
the  Society,  and  a  well  deserved  honor  for  Mr.  Barry. 

The  Ifoi-flicialtural  Soc,  of  W^est- 
ern  Ne-%v  Torlt.  held  its  23nd  Annnal  Meeting  at 
Rochester,  in  January  last.  Notwithstanding  the  storms 
and  snow  blockade,  a  goodly  number  assembled,  and  to 
judge  from  the  newspaper  reports,  its  printed  proceed- 
ings will,  like  the  previous  ones,  be  of  permanent  value. 
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Il4»^v  I.ong^   can    Es»^  *>^  Kept  ?— 

""W.  H.  T.,"  Winoua,  Minn.  Eggs  for  baichiog  can  be 
kept  in  the  spring  for  several  weeks,  if  preserved  in  a 
moclemtely  warm  closet.  They  shoaid  be  dipped  in 
water  and  their  position  changed  once  a  week. 

Cattle  in  Colorado.— The  rapid  growth 
of  the  live  stockbusiness  in  Colorado  maybe  understood 
fron2  the  following  statement,  made  by  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Priisident  of  the  Colorado  Cattle  Growers  Association, 
at  their  sixth  Annaal  Meeting,  recently  held  at  Denver : 
*' During  the  past  year  large  herds  of  cattle  have  been 
<iriven  into  the  country  from  Texas  and  elsewhere— not 
less  thau  two  hundred  thousand  having  been  driven  from 
T(-'xas  alone.  The  great  country  lying  to  the  east  of  us, 
wliich  but  two  years  ago  was  grazed  by  nothing  but 
bnffalo,  is  now  occupied  by  thousands  of  head  of  cattle. 
Beiiver  Creek,  the  South  Platte,  Kepublican  and  all  their 
tributaries,  which  were  looked  upon  as  being  out  of  the 
'world  and  only  fit  for  Indians  and  wild  animals,  are  now 
all  occnp'.ed  by  herds  of  cattle.  This  year  the  herds  of 
•Colorado  and  Kansas  will  mingle,  and  the  Great  American 
Desert,  which  has  intervened  betwixt  ns  and  the  Slates, 
■will  be  bridged  over  by  the  cattle  men,  and  a  continual 
Hne  of  settlements  will  exist  from  here  to  the  Mississippi. 
TVhe  increase  in  number  and  size  of  our  herds  has  forced 
as  to  occupy  and  graze  these  lands.'* 

A1>nornial  Retention  ofa  Fcetns.— 

•'"W".  L."  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  of  ihe  retention 
if  a  foetus  within  a  cow  for  months,  and  even  years; 
nearly  forty  cases  are  cited  in  ihe  English  veterinary  jonr- 
hals.  Sometimes  the  fcetns  is  expelled  in  a  partly  de- 
composed condition,  and  the  cow  recovers,  but  usnally 
the  animal  suffers  from  fever,  and  pntrid  infection  until 
death  ensues.  In  some  cases,  the  fcetns  has  become 
flried.  by  absorption  of  its  liquids,  and  its  skin  hard  and 
■Iry  like  tanned  leather  ;  or  the  soft  tissues  have  disap- 
yteared,  leavii.g  only  the  bones,  which  have  been  found  in 
Ihe  uterus  on  slaughtering  the  animal. 

Tile    Ifiest   Xiirlteys    and   I>i!cl£S. — 

^  T."  The  Bronze  Turkey  is  undoubtedly  tlie  best.  Tlie 
^ekin  Duck  is  a  large  bodied  bird,  and  is  highly  spoken 
of,  but  perhaps  for  all  purposes,  the  Rouen  Duck  would 
prove  the  most  satisfactory.  "When  well  kept,  they  have 
been  made  to  weigh  15  to  18  pounds  the  pair. 


'^Vlieat    I^odges.  — '' J.  B.,"  Saint 
gon.    When  wheat  grows  vevy  rank   in   the 
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'itraw,  it  is  apt  to  fall  down  nnder  heavy  rains.  The  usual 
remedy  is  to  sow  very  thin,  not  over  one  bushel  of  seed 
^er  acre,  and  to  sow  broadcast  upon  the  wheat  5  bushels 
d'  salt  per  acre.  In  your  climate,  this  may  be  done  at 
*ny  time  during  the  winter;  when  the  wheat  is  5  or  6 
Inches  high  would  be  a  good  time. 

How  Mannre  is  Wasted. — "Farmer's 
Boy,"  Nova  Scotia.  Manure  is  not  injured  by  the  frosts 
and  thaws,  but  it  is  when  washed  by  rains,  which  dis- 
solve out  of  it  the  most  valuable  portions.  Therefore,  it 
Is  carefully  piled  in  heaps,  or  kept  in  cellars,  or  under 
ft  shed,  by  good  farmers,  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
•the  yard,  to  receive  all  the  wash  from  the  roofs. 

How  lo  Use  Sail  Mnd.— *'0.  B."    Salt 

■mud  may  be  spread  upon  the  meadows  as  it  is  hauled  in 
the  winterer  fall.  Any  lumps  in  it  are  easily  broken 
down  by  frost  and  rain  in  the  winter.  The  meadow 
would  be  benefited  by  a  harrowing  in  the  spring,  which 
would  spread  the  rand  more  evenly. 

S|><'Ci:il    fertilizers.  —  Ville^s   nn«l 

Otltcr  Formulas.— The  subject  of  avtitlciat  fer- 
tilizrrs  is  now  rect-iving  more  attention  than  ever  before, 
■and  the  practicability  of  applying  special  manures  to 
iparticutar  crops  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
by  practice.  The  experiments  of  Ville,  in  France,  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  awaken  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  now  tliat  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get 
of  the  essential  constituents,  Ammonia,  Pliosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash,  exactly  what  he  pays  for.  all  respectable 
establishments,  selling  hy  actu:il  nnalysis,  his  or  other 
formulas  will  be  csti-nsivcly  tested  iti  this  country. 
Ville's  Complete  Manure,  consists  of  Ammonia.  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  and  Potash,  in  the  quantities  and  propor- 
tions in  which  they  exist  in  Imni-yard  manure,  for  which 
this  is  proposed  as  a  substitute.  This  Complete  Manure 
is  used  for  wheat  and  most  other  grains  and  for  grass, 
while  for  other  crops  the  proportions  arc  varied  ;  for  cx- 
Tainplc;  the  formula  for  turnips,  etc..  has  much  less  am- 
monia, and  more  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  :  for  clover 
and  other  leguminous  crops,  the  potash  is  still  more  in- 
creased, while  potatoes  require  nearly  twice  as  much  pot- 
ash as  is  contained  in  the  Complete  Manure.  Such  is  the 
demand  for  these  formulas,  ready  prepared,  or  for  the  fer- 
ililizer  that  shall  afford  these  constituents  in  the  cheapest 


and  most  available  form  for  the  farmer  to  mix  himself, 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  to  meet  it.  This  com- 
pany is  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Y.  Mapes  is  its  manager.  There  is  no 
secrecy  about  these  formulas,  hence  the  cultivator  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  working  with,  and  if  he  wishes  to  ex- 
periment with  formulas  of  his  own,  he  can  be  provided 
with  the  materials.  The  same  company  supply  Peruvian 
Guanos,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  direct  from  the 
warehouses  of  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 

Potatoes  t4>  toe  a    Profitable  Crop 

for  187  7. — This  esculent  has  become  by  habit  almost 
indispensable.  Few  families  fall  to  have  it  on  the  table 
at  least  once  a  day,  however  high  the  price.  Last  sum- 
mer's drouth  so  diminished  the  yield,  that  there  is  now 
a  scarcity  in  many  places.  The  Colorado  Beetle  spread 
so  widely,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  last  season, 
that  very  many  farmers  are  afraid  to  plant  largely  this 
year,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  there  will  be 
a  small  crop,  and  consequently  tiigh  prices.  Those, 
therefore,  who  produce  a  good  crop,  will  be  likely  to  find 
it  unusually  profitable.  A  little  extra  care  wiU  enable  any 
one  to  successfully  fight  ofi"  the  beetle,  no  matter  how 
abundant.  The  new  book  on  "Potato  Pests,"  gives  full 
directions,  and  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  cet  it.  Fifty 
cents  for  this  book  in  paper  covers,  or  75  cents  hound  in 
cloth,  will  be  a  good  investment  for  every  one  who  grows 
potatoes.    Sent  post-paid  from  this  oflice. 

$liort-Iiorn  Mallcers.— Geo.  Hoover,  Fill- 
ton,  Ohio,  writes  that  his  thoroughbred  Short-horn  cow 
"Fiena."  o  years  old,  when  her  calf  was  4  weeks  old, 
gave  24  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  in  addition  to  what  the 
calf  took,  and  when  the  calf  was  6  weeks  old,  the  surplus 
yield  was  20  quarts.  Her  dam,  ''Belle  of  Lorain,''  pro- 
duced 20?^  B)s.  of  butter  in  10  days,  from  pasture  alone, 

Tlie  Corl>ett  Incnl>ator-— "  M.,"  New 

Bedford,  Mass.  Mr.  Corbett  no  longer  resides  at  Hicks- 
ville,  and  we  know  of  none  of  his  incubators  that  are  at 
present  in  operation.  Mr.  C.  has  an  office  at  No.  7  War- 
ren St ,  New  York,  where  information  can  be  had. 

Xlie  Priclily  Comfi-ey« — So  numerous 
have  been  the  inquiries  for  this  new  forage  plant,  noticed 
in  January  last,  that  Mr.  Ashburner,  the  gentleman  in 
Virginia,  who  has  experimented  with  it  more  largely 
than  any  one  else  in  this  country,  has  arranged  with 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  to  supply  sets  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Those  who  have 
written  us  in  regard  to  the  plant,  are  referred  to  the  ad- 
vertising columns,  as  we  cannot  answer  all. 

'*  Winter  Cliat  abont  Gardening." 

— "G.  W.  S."  Your  pleasant  article  is  too  late  to  be 
seasonable.  No  address — no  post-mark,  and  we  take  this 
method  to  thank  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  report  on  your 
blight  treatment. 

THe  Japan  Pea.— *'W.  H.  "W.,"  Reading, 

Mass.  We  cultivated  this  several  years  ago,  and  told  all 
about  it,  with  figure,  in  February.  1874.  Probably  it  will 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  yon.  In  the  Southern  States  it 
may  be  of  value  as  a  fodder  plant,  or  as  a  crop  for  green 
manuring.  The  adverlisemcnt  says,  it  "  is  a  new  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  vegetable,  and  is  attracting  great  atten- 
tion wherever  introduced  ;  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have 
grown  it  to  be  superior  to  any  pea  grown  ;  is  said  to  be  a 
most  valuable  acqnisitio;).  as  it  can  be  used  both  in  a 
ffreen  and  7v7>tf  state.*"  This  conveys  the  idea  that  it  may 
be  used  like  ordinary  peas.  "  Said  to  be  "  is  very  safe, 
but  as  the  pea  hag  been  sold  in  the  Southern  States  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  why  don't  the  chap  inj  it  and 
know?  If  he  were  condemned  to  live  upon  this  pea  for 
a  WkCk,  he  would  have  the  very  positive  opinion  that,  for 
whatever  other  uses  it  maybe  valuable,  human  food  is 
not  one  of  them,  at  least  to  the  Araericiui. 

Cover    to     a    l*orli    Itarrel-— In  the 

Household  Department  for  last  month.  (Feb."!  we  gave  a 
description  of  a  cover  to  a  pork  barrel,  suggested  by  our 
correspondent.  L.  T).  Snook.  We  are  informed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  ''Marshall  (Mich. ^Statesman,"  M.Mor- 
gan B;ites,  that  he  is  general  agent  for  parties  in  that 
city  who  hold  a  patent  covering  a^l  hinged  barrel  covers. 
This  being  the  case,  the  de\ice  can  not  be  used  without 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Tlio  >.  ,f.  Slate  Asrrioiiltnrnl  So- 
ciety is  a  very  wide  awake  iusti'uiion.  Tt-^i  fair,  last 
Sf'pt..  was  the  only  one  that  wo  have  heard  of  held  any- 
when^  within  roach  of  the  Cont'^nnial,  that  wa^  not  a  fl- 
nanci;il  failure.  In  the  list  of  officers  chosen  at  a  recent 
meeting  wo  find  tho  following:  President— Hon.  Amos 
Chirk.  Elizabeth  :  Itfrordirtf;  Sfcrrfari/—\Xm.  M.  Force. 
New.ark  :  f'orrt'fpondiny  S^cr'-tan/— P.  T.  C^mnn;  TYi^as- 
urer-Si\mn&\  Manning.  Plainflcld. 


Sundry    Humbugs. 


There  is  no  greater  hum- 
bug than  some  of  our  laws  ; 
or  perhaps  our  administra- 
lion  of  justice.  The  laws 
are  well  enoagh,  but  they 
do  not  -enforce  themselves. 
The  statute  book  says  "'thou 
Shalt  not,"  but  no  one 
minds  it.  Tbere  are  abund- 
ant 

LAWS  AGAT?;ST  LOTTERIBS, 

yet  these  are  earned  on  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law. 
Papers  that  respectable  men 
patronize,  boldly  publish 
advertisements  of  lotteries. 
A  clerk  takes  money  and 
buys  lottery  tickets  —  re- 
spectable man  thinks  the 
clerk  a  rascal,  and  sends 
him  to  prison.  Clerk  saw 
the  advertisement  of  the  lottery  in  respectable  man's 
favorite  paper— but  then  respectable  man  is  not  to  blame, 
oh,  no  !  It  is  but  little  use  for  us  to  oppose  lotteries,  so 
long  as  the  laws  against  them  are  not  enforced,  and  so 
long  as  papers  advertising  them  are  encouraged — or  at 
least  not  discouraged— in  this  course  by  the  business 
portion  of  the  community.  We  have  a  pile  of  lottery 
schemes,  and  they  seem  to  he  increasing.  Some  of  these 
are  sent  with  letters,  asking  our  opinion.  Others,  taken 
by  the  bait  put  out  by  Russel  &  Co.,  send  us  a  letter  to 
be  forwarded  to  R.  &  Co.,  if  we  think  them  '■  all  right." 
We  are  not  engaged  in  that  business,  thank  you.  Russel 
&  Co.  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  struck  by 
lightning,  thau  they  do  of  getting  any  business  through 
^?/r  agency.  As  to  "ouropinion,"  asked  by  various  par- 
ties, we  give  that  in  brief,  in  three  sections.  1st.  All 
lotteries,  for  whatever  purpose,  are  positively  wrong. 
2nd.  A  large  majority  of  the  lotteries  are  out  and  out 
swindles,  conceived  in  fraud  and  carried  out  in  rascality. 
3d.  There  is  one  class  of  persons  who  never  lose  money 
by  lotteries— those  who  let  them  severely  alone Be- 
tween the  time  our  remarks  on  the 

TEXAS  LAND  SWINTiLE 

were  written,  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  exposure, 
the  letters  of  inquiry  poured  in  upon  ns  like  a  flood. 
The  thing  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  here  and  else- 
where, that  it  has  now  no  more  life  than  a  last  years 
bird''s  nest.  Selling  "  deeds  "  at  a  dollar  apiece,  for  lots 
in  a  place  that  has  no  existence,  with  an  occasional 
chance  of  selling  a  few  lots,  adjoining  the  one  given 
away,  was  a  business  too  good  to  last.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement  relating  to  Texas,  a  chap  in  Tole- 
do, O.,  started  a  very  clever  swindle.  There  are  many 
innocent  persons  who  think  that  a  project  can  have 
no  humbug  about  it,  because  no  money  is  asked  for— 
little  do  such  persons  know  of  the  resources  of  humbug- 
ging, as  this  case  shows.    This  started  as 

A  SlTRTETINa   PARTY  IN  TEXAS. 

the  following  advertisement  appearing  in  the  papers  : 

"  Wanted.— Ten  young  men  to  form  a  surveying  party 
in  Texas;  irood  waires  and  free  fare.  Address,  with 
stamp,  Drawer  109.  Toledo.  Ohio." 

About  the  same  time  one  Young,  alias  Lee.  hired  said 
box  at  the  post-office,  and  letters  began  to  come;  they 
came  more  and  more,  .nnd  in  such  qnantities  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  officials  were  aroused.  One  of  the  letters 
having  a  "return"  notice  upon  it,  gave  a  clue  to  the 
writer,  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Toledo  post-master  wrote 
to  hitn,  askiugabout  tho  affair.  The  Postmaster  received 
the  following  letter,  that  had  been  sent  the  writer  by 
Young  &  MacRac,  to  which  his  letti-r  was  a  reply  ; 


Mr. - 


OpFirn  OF  TorxG  &  MacRae,  ( 
Toledo,  Jan.  13,  1877.  ( 


Dear  Sir  :— Yours  of  the  11th  inst.  received.  Our  p.ir- 
ty  is  abont  full,  but  think  we  can  give  you  a  plac?.  If  you 
liave  never  studied  surveying,  wc  advise  you  to  boirin  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  start  on  the  l.'jth  of  Febni- 
a  v.  You  can, if  von  desire,  pursue  yourstu-iics  at  home. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  text  books  if  you  will 

SEND   us  SEVENTY  FIVE  CENTS 

for  postage  and  nso  of  books.    Yours,  etc.. 

YocTfa  &  MacRab. 

Here  was  the  "milk"  in  that  "coconuut."  Seventy- 
fivo  cents  in  each  loflor.  and  they  carao  by  the  buehel, 
was  a  good  business  for  >[r.  Young,  or  Lee.  or  Young  & 
MucRao.  or  whoever  opened  the  mails.  As  the  letters  all 
f<7/«c /rt  Young  A  MacRie,  and  no  hooks,  "  sun'cying" 
or  other.  «n-or  vrcnXfrorti  them,  the  officials  assumed  Ihat 
the  post-offloe  was  being  used  for  swindling  purposes, 
and  a  U.  S.  Marshall  wont  to  arrest  Mr.  Young  &  Mac- 
R.ie,  but  ho  had  suddenly  lofi  for  Cincinnati,  having 
loft  onlt'rs  with  some  one  to  send  his  letters  there  by  ex- 
press.   By  moans  of  an  express  parcel  he  was  caught. 


AMERICAN    AaRICULTURIST. 


[Makch, 


and  takeu  back  to  Toledo.  Poor  Mr.  Young  &  MacRae  I 
Instead  of  takiag  in  tkree  quarters  from  each  letter,  he 
has  quarters  for  oue  in  the  Toledo  jail.  lustead  of  sur- 
veying ou  the  broad  priiiries  of  Texas,  with  "good  pay 
and  f^ee  fare,"  poor  Young  &  MacRae  has  no  pay,  and 
his  fare  that  of  the  prison  ;  while  all  his  "  surveying"  is 
done  between  iron  bars.  It  is  very  rare  that  those  who 
throw  away  their  money  upon  swindlers,  can  get  even  so 
much  satisfaction  as  tbls  ...Some  one,  who  appears  to 
have  neither  "  name"  nor-  local  habitation,"  complaineth 
■  it  he  wrote  us  last  January  and  expected  to  see  an 
answer  in  this  column,  and  seems  to  feel  badly  because  he 

WAS  NOT   ANSWERED. 

If  his  letter  was,  like  the  present,  nameless,  dateless, 
and  ^vithout  address,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  found  no 
reply.  We  refer  to  the  matter  here  to  emphasize  the 
statement  that  we  will  not  answer  or  notice  anonymous 
letters  ofany  kind,  more  especially  not  those  asking  ad- 
vice about  humbugs,  where  everything  should  be  open 
and  in  good  faith There  mu^t  be  a  large  business  done  in 

TRASH  CAIJ>BD   "  NOYELTIEB.'" 

As  we  get  a  great  number  of  circulars  issued  from  con- 
cerns in  various  localities,  mainly  in  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pcnn.  The  circulars  or  pamphlets 
are,  many  of  them,  excepting  the  cover,  or  name,  pre- 
cisely alike,  showing  thar  many  of  the  concerns  are  in 
league.  The  country  appears  to  be  flooded  with  these 
things,  which  offer  a  singularly  mixed  lot,  of  gimcricks, 
books,  cards,  etc.— a  few  possibly  useful,  others  prob- 
ably amusing,  and  many  positively  pernicious.  The 
things  are  offered  at  wholesale,  with  great  inducements 
to  persons  to  act  as  agents,  and  at  retail,  advertising  them 
In  a  manner  very  persuasive  to  young  persons.  In  look- 
ing over  one  of  these  lists,  we  find  the  number  of  useful 
articles  very  small,  and  we  can  see  no  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  these  novelty  shops,  except  that  they  must 
have  a  large  sale  for  articles  that  should  not  be  sold.  If 
some  of  the  books,  cards,  and  other  things  offered  are  as 
bad  as  one  would  infer  from  the  advertising,  nearly  all 
these  concerns  could  be  shut  up,  under  the  law  against 
selling  improper  things.  But  it  is  one  of  the  tricks  of 
swindlers,  to  make  it  appear  that  they  offer  improper 
books,  etc.,  while  the  articles  are  in  reality  merely  use- 
less, as  they  well  know  that  those  tempted  to  buy  in  the 
hope  of  getting  an  obscene  book  or  picture,  will  not  dare 
to  complain.  The  thing  has  reached  the  dimensions  of  a 
thorough  nuisance,  and  will  onlj'be  stopped  when  people 
cease  to  buy Farmers  continue  to  write  us,  concern- 
ing "  Pampas  Rice,"  and  "Ivory  Wheat,"  and  we  wish 
to  be  understood  very  distinctly  on  this  point.  We 
place  these  under  Humbugs,  not  because  the  articles  in 
themselves  are  useless,  but  because  they  are  sold  un- 
der false  representations.  If  the  potato  were  offered 
as  the  "Great  Peruvian  Esculent,"  at  $5  the  tuber,  the 
transaction  would  he  a  humbug,  though  the  value  of  the 
potato  would  be  unchanged.  So  selling  a  seed  as  a 
"  Rice  "  or  a  "  Wheat "  when  It  is  not  properly  either, 
anymore  than  it  is  an  oat,  a  rye,  or  any  other  grain  is  a 
fraud.  We  insist  that  articles  should  be  sold  under  their 
proper  names,  and  proper  uses  stated.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  we  have  very  positive  evidence— so  far  as  the 
seeds  go,  and  which  we  shall  make  more  positive  when 
the  plants  are  grown — for  we  have  obtained  seeds  of 
both,  that  they  are  only  forms  of  the  Dnrra,  which  we 
have  described  in  full,  in  the  Ajnei'iccm  Agyiculiiirist  for 
February,  as  a  useful  forage  plant.  Another  wonderful 
wheat  is  offered  this  season,  which  we  shall  soon  know 

more   about The    "note   of    preparation"  is  being 

Bounded  in  advance  of  a  wonderful — no.  that  is  no  name 
for  it— prodigiously  astounding  Corn.  Farmers  beware ! 
Before  unheard  of  seeds,  offered  by  before  unheard  of 
parties,  are  things  likely  to  prove  most  profitable — when 
let  alone  I. .  .Inquiries  continue  to  come  about 

CLARK  JOHNSON,   M.   O. 

We  sometime  ago  stated  that  this  was  no  olh:r  than 
Huyler,  of  Old  Mother  Noble,  and  varioue  other  kinds 
-of  notoriety,  and  that  the  letters  coming  to  Jersey  City, 
to  C.  J.,  M.  C,  were  taken  by  a  messenger  to  Huyler  in 
N.  Y.  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  now  exist.  The 
post  ofB.ce  authorities  refused  to  deliver  John,son''s  let- 
ters to  any  one  but  Johnson,  and  now  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  has  been  found,  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  shadow.  The  questions  put  to  ua  respecting  the 
threatening  letters  that  are  being  sent  in  the  name  of  C. 
J.,  to  parties  all  over  the  country,  we  can  not  answer- 
as  we  are  not  lawyers.  Those  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  sign  an  agreement,  even  with  a  quack,  unless 
fraud  can  be  shown,  will  probably  have  to  abide  by  its 
terms.    Those  who  let  quack  medicines  of  all  kinds 

alone,  avoid  all  such  troubles Medical  matters  present 

very  littlo  novelty.  Some  year  or  more  ago  we  showed 
up  the  character  of  the 

"CLINTON   MEDICAL  AND   StTRGICAL  INSTITUTE," 

judging  it  by  the  character  of  the  publications  it  sent 
out,  but  it  now  appears  that  it  is  something  more  than 
«  simple  humbug,  it  is  a  downright  fraud.    The  concern 


was  organized  under  the  general  law,  as  a  corporation, 
some  VI  corporators,  (mostly  with  M.  D.  to  their  namesj, 
signed  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  thing  was  re- 
corded, and  every  thing  seemed  right,  prop:;r  and  lovely. 
-But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Albany  differed  with  James 
Bryan,  '''  M.  D."— Complaint  was  made  that  ihe  certificate 
of  Incorporation  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  means. 
That  the  names  of  the  13  corporators  were  all  •*  written 
by  one  James  Bryan,"  that  he  "  caused  to  appear  "  be- 
fore the  Notary  Public  "persons  other  than  those  whose 
names  were  attached  lo  said  certificate  and  there  and  in 
presence  of  said  notary  to  personate  and  represent  them- 
selves to  be  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  such  ser- 
tificate...  .they  falsely  representing  and  personating 
them."  As  this  charge  was  not  disproved.  Judge  West- 
brook  declared  the  certificate  of  incorporation  "fraudu- 
lent and  void"  and  enjoined  Bryan,  and  everybody  else 
against  pretending  to  be  the  "  Ciinton  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Institute."  There  are  many  persons,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  such  matters,  who  do  not  laiow  that  a 
Medical  College,  or  regular  Medical  Association,  never 
advertises  to  cure  diseases  or  to  sell  medicines.  The 
very  fact  of  their  advertising,  in  this  way,  shows  their 
character.  If  the  various  concerns  assuming  the  names 
of  University,  Institute,  Association,  etc.,  could  be  sift- 
ed, most  of  them  would  make  as  bad  a  showing  as  this 
"  Clinton  "  concern,  and  turn  out  to  have  but  one  man 
at  the  bottom.  This  Bryan  did  not  like  the  seizure  of 
his  improper  books  and  circulars,  ar  d  didn't  like  many 
other  things,  so 

JAilES  BRYAN,    "il.   D."   WiNT   TO  LAW. 

The  law  is  a  very  good  thing  when  one  has  a  good  case, 
but  many  who  go  to  law  come  out  *'  wiser  "  if  not "  bet- 
ter men."  Like  many  other  things  there  are  two  sides 
to  it.  Many  innocents  who  have  sued  us,  thought  that 
they  had  only  to  present  their  cases,  swear  that  they  had 
been  damaged,  and  walk  out  of  the  court  with  the 
thousands  in  their  pocket.  But  while  there  is  law, 
there  is  also  j^istice,  and  the  defendant  has  some 
rights.  "Very  few  quack  doctors  would  go  to  law,  did 
they  know  that  the  one  whom  they  prosecute  can  put 
thejn  under  examination.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  prose- 
cutor, but  when  they  occupy  the  position  of  a  witness, 
and  have  to  answer  such  questions  as  maybe  a=k','d 
them,  or  go  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  they  find  that 
they  get  a  great  deal  more  law  than  they  bargained  for. 
Bryan  was  examined  in  his  own  case,  and  wc  wish  we 
had  space  to  publish  his  examination  in  full,  for  a  more 
complete  showing  up  of  the  whole  quack — or  as  he  calls 
it — "  patent"  medicine  business,  we  have  not  seen,  {un- 
less it  be  the  case  of  the  "  il.  D."  who  6ued  us  not  long 
since  for  calling  him  a  humbug  in  these  columns,  and 
then  made  us  prove  it  in  Court).  The  number  of 
places  at  which  he  had  done  "business,"  under  a  va- 
ried assortment  of  names,  and  the  number  of  partners 
he  has  had  first  and  last,  about  whose  past  or  present 
he  could  tell  nothing,  were  astonishing.  Such  sud- 
den shortness  of  memory  as  he  was  at  times  afflicted 
with,  showed  a  remarkable  mental  condition  for  an  "  M. 
D."  Indeed,  while  he  could  recollect  that  he  received  a 
diploma  from  a  Medical  College  in  England,  he  could 
not  recollect  its  name,  nor  names  of  any  of  the  faculty  I 
Then  he  had  another  diploma  from  a  College  in  Cuba, 
but  be  couldn't  recollect  the  name  of  that;  he  didn't  go 
to  Cuba,  but  was  examined  in  New  York  by  some  one 
who  was  not  an  officer  of  the  college  1 1  James  Bryan  ia 
only  of  consequence  as  a  representative  of  the  numerous 
quacks  who  flourish  their  titles,  and  lead  unsuspecting 
persons  to  think  that  the  title  M.  D.  is  a  guarantee  that 
its  holder  has  studied  medicine.  A  real  title  is  only  won 
by  much  study  and  bard  work,  and  the  pr  curing  of  it  is 
too  much  of  an  event  in  a  man's  life,  to  allow  him  ever 
to  forget  the  names  of  his  instructors  or  that  of  the  col- 
lege which  granted  it.  As  to  the  diplomas  that  are 
bought—we  do  not  wonder  that  even  a  quack  ie  glad  to 
forget  all  about  the  transaction. 


Oar  Souse  Plans  are  not  discontinuedj 
but  for  sufficient  reasons,  only  temporaTUy  postponed. 

The  !\'.  J.  IState  Horticultni-al  Soc- 

— The  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  New  Brunswick, 
Feb.  1st  and  2nd,  was  well  attended,  and  plans  laid  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  Society.  Among  other  plans 
proposed,  is  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  fruit  culture  in  the  State. 

"Weerils.— "  S.  B.,"  Tuscarawas  Co.,  0.  The 
specimens  sent  are  the  true  European  grain  weevil,  Ca- 
landra  granaria,  and  less  common  in  this  country  than 
the  black  weevil.  To  get  rid  of  them  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. One  of  our  friends,  who  was  greally  troubled  with 
weevils,  was  asked  how  to  get  rid  of  them ;  he  replied 
that  be  knew  but  one  sure  way—'-'  Burn  the  bam.'''  Pre- 
ventives are  better  than  cures ;  the  insect  ie  not  brought 
in  from  the  fields,  as  some  suppose,  but  breeds  in  the 
granary,  hence  the  importance  of  having  no  cracks  or 


other  hiding  places.  It  is  stated  that  a  heat  of  las*  Fah., 
while  it  will  kill  the  insect,  will  not  injure  the  germinat- 
ing power  of  the^graiu.  In  Europe  the  only  method  re- 
garded as  insuring  safety,  is  to  dry  the  grain  at  the  tem- 
perature meutiouud,  and  then  store  it  in  granaries  lined 
with  sheet  iron,  with  openings  so  accurately  closed  that 
even  ihis  minute  insect  can  not  find  an  entrance.  The 
parent  insect  lays  her  egg  ou  ihc  outside  of  the  grain- 
the  young  grub  eats  its  way  to  the  interior,  and  there 
completes  its  growth  and  transformations,  and  when  the 
perfect  weevil  comes  out,  only  a  hull  is  left.  Frequent 
moving  ol  the  grain  is  considered  of  use,  as  interfering- 
with  the  operations  of  the  insect. 

Blise    €Srass  in  ITasliin^^ton  Xer. 

is  regarded  as  a  "  terrible  evil,"  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
from  there,  shovvn  us  by  a  friend.  We  should  like  to 
know  more  about  this.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  is,. 
whether  ^/itfir  Blue  Grass  is  the  same  as  owr  Blue  Grass. 
Will  some  one  of  our  many  readers  there  send  a  specimen 
when  it  comes  iu  flower,  and  tell  us  more  about  it  ? 

^Water  "Witcliin^.— "  W.  C.  G.,"  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.  The  use  of  the  divining-rod  is  well  called 
water  witching,  and  belongs  to  the  dark  age  when 
"  witching"  was  popularly  believed  in,  and  witches  were 
drowned  and  burned.  The  claim  that  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence is  exerted  by  the  underground  current  of  water,  or 
the  hidden  vein  of  ore  sought  for,  is  simply  "  bosh,"  for 
an  influence  so  weak  that  it  will  not  effect  the  magnetic 
needle,  could  not  possibly  affect  a  forked  twig  of  apple, 
witch  hazel,  or  any  other  wood.  This  popular  delusion 
is  kept  up  by  occasional  successes  of  operators  who  find 
veins  of  water.  As  water  is  almost  universally  present 
beneath  the  surface,  there  are  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
that  water  will  be  found  by  digging,  and  the  hundredth 
failure  is  excused  for  some  paltry  reason  which  is  not 
doubted.  Thus  the  superstition  lives,  and  it  is  strange 
that  some  scientific  people  arc  yet  found  to  put  faith  in  it. 

Ijoss  of  ti^oipht  in  0£d  Hay.— "C. 
B.,"  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  Tlie  weight  hay  will  lose  iu 
12  months,  depends  upou  its  condition  when  first  put  up. 
If  cured  very  diy,  timothy  bay  will  lose  very  little,  and 
may  possibly  gain  something.  Clover  hay,  cured  in  the 
cock,  and  put  up  green,  may  lose  nearly  a  quarter  of  its 
weight  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

XIic  Ca nicer- VTovni  —  j\o^v  !  —  What- 
ever is  used  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  by  the  female  (wingless)  insect,  should  be  put  on 
early,  as  they  come  out  after  a  few  warm  days.  Heavy- 
brown  paper,  applied  closely,  so  that  the  insects  can  not 
get  under,  and  smeared  with  cheap  printer's  ink  or  tar, 
is  as  simple  and  cheap  as  anything.  But  the  ink,  tar,  or 
whatever  adhesive  barrier  be  used,  mus-t  be  looked  after 
every  few  daj's.  Dust,  dead  insect:^,  or  something  else 
may  form  a  bridge,  by  which  the  live  insects  can  cross 
the  barrier,  when  the  work  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Anotlier    Castlcer-Woi-ni   duai-d, — 

A  correspondent  at  Selma,  O.,  writes  that  the  following,, 
invented  by  Prof.  Claypole,  of  Antioch  College,  has  com- 
pletely "  circumvented  the  canker-worm"  in  his  vicinity. 
It  is  as  follows:  Snrroundthe  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  piece- 
of  inch  rope,  nail  it  fast.  Surround  the  rope  (and  tree  too) 
with  a  strip  of  tin,  G  in.  wide,  the  center  of  the  tin  fitting: 
the  rope  closely,  and  fastened  to  it  securely.  This  forms 
a  channel  about  three  inches  deep  above  and  below  the 
rope,  which  stops  tbeascent  of  the  insect.  Simple,  cbeap^ 
and  we  doubt  not  as  effective  as  a  more  complicated  affair. 

Planting-  Coi-n  in  Drills.— "A.  F.  N.," 
Beaver  Dam.  Wis.  Our  metliod  of  planting  corn  in  drills 
is  with  the  Emery  Corn  Planter.  The  ground  is  plowed 
and  harrowed,  and  the  com  is  then  dropped  by  the 
planter  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  or  three  grains 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  planter  opens  the  drill, 
drops  the  seed,  covers  it,  and  rolls  the  ground  over  it, 
leaving  a  track  so  tbata  cultivator  can  be  used,  if  needed, 
before  the  corn  shows  above  ground.  Or,  in  place  of  the- 
drill,  open  a  light  furrow  with  a  one-horse  plow,  drop- 
the  com  by  hand,  and  cover  with  one  of  the  light  com- 
coverers,  or  with  a  harrow  frame  without  teeth. 

Quinces. —  "L.'*  Because  the  quince  will 
survive  in  a  poor,  wet  place,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  needs 
such  a  locality.  Give  it  good  soil ;  occasional  manuring, 
and  it  will  pay  for  the  trouble.  Set  8  to  10  feet  apart.  If 
kept  in  a  bush  form,  with  several  stems,  do  not  allow  too 
many  to  grow,  but  keep  the  center  open  to  light  and  air.. 

Xii1><4  for  Biitler.— "G.  E.  W.,"  Dresdeu^ 
Me.  The  tubs  that  we  have  found  best  in  use  for  packing 
butter,  are  new  white  onk  pails  holding  50  pounds.  Scald" 
them  with  boiling  hot  brine,  and  then  soaked  thoroughly 
with  cold  brine,  before  packing  the  butter.  When  a 
churning  is  ready  to  be  packedaway,  sprinkle  the  bottomi 
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01  the  tub  with  clean  Ashtou  salt,  and  press  the  butter 
dowu  level  in  the  tub  ;  sprinkle  a  little  ealt  upon  it.  aud 
lav  a  wet  muslin  clotli  over  it.  It  so  remains  until  the 
next  churning  when  the  butter  is  packed  in  the  same 
manner,  without  disturbing'  that  first  packed.  When  the 
tub  is  filled  even  to  the  top,  cover  the  buttei  with  dry 
ealt  lav  a  cloth  cut  to  fit  the  tab  over  the  salt  and  fasten 
down  the  cover.  If  the  batter  is  good,  a  tub  so  packed, 
^nd  kept  in  a  cool  meet  cellar,  will  keep  well  for  a  year. 

Litter  for  Poultry.— "A.  W.  C,"  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Flue  cut  straw,  or  leaves  from  hemlock  or 
pine  bonphs,  would  answer  well  for  litter  in  poultry- 
houses.  Dry  road  dast.  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  are  as  j;o(id 
as  sand  or  di-y  earth,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  laying 
ap  a  supply  in  the  full  while  the  weather  is  dry. 

W^here  do  tlie  lL.ice   Come   From  V 

— '*  J.  A.,"  Whiteside  Co.,  111.  Lice  are  produced  from 
ei^trs,  and  if  lice  are  found  upon  cattle,  they  have  either 
been  hatched  from  egi^s  laid  upon  tbe  skin  by  a  previous 
Btock  of  vermin,  or  they  have  come  from  other  entile.  An 
excellent  remedy  aijainst  lice  is  to  rub  along  the  spinf'. 
poll,  briskei,  and  inside  of  the  thi^jhs,  a  mixture  of  four 
■lunces  <  lard,  one  table-spoonful  of  sulphur,  and  one 
lable-spoonfal  of  kerosene  oil. 

'^orms  in  Horj«es.— "H.  A.  N./'  Saline 
Co.,  Kansas,  The  most  effective  treatment  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  worms,  from  a  horse,  is  to  give  each  morning 
\n  the  feed  half  a  draui  each  of  calomel  and  tartar  emetic. 
for  four  days;  the  fifth  day  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil. 
If  all  the  worms  are  not  expelled,  repeat  in  a  week. 

Shall    we  use    Lime?  — "W.   W.  B.," 

Buffalo.  N,  y.  Where  barn-yard  manure  can  be  procured 
for  50  cents  a  ton,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  purchase  lime  at  50  cents  a  cubic  yard.  There  is 
more  value  by  far  in  a  ton  of  mannre,  tlian  in  a  yard  of 
lime.  When  lime  is  used,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  dry 
powder,  by  slacking  with  a  little  water,  and  is  then 
spread  evenly  upon  the  plowed  soil,  aud  harrowed  in. 

Fsirmin$?   in    Colorado.— "  W.  C.  C," 

Herkimer,  N.  Y.  If  a  person  has  determined  to  go  to 
Colorado,  the  sooner  he  gets  there  the  better.  The  sea- 
poc  opens  early,  and  work  begins  in  March,  Every  crop 
raised  in  the  Elast  can  be  prodnced  there  by  irrigation. 
Particulars  about  lands,  etc.,  may  be  learned  from  J.  Max 
Green,  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  or  of  Jay  H.  Boughton,  of 
Port  Collins,  which  is  not  far  from  Greeley. 

Comparative      "weig^lit      of     IMg'si 

Heads.— "J.  A.  R.,"  New  Market,  Va,  One  cannot 
base  a  rule  for  the  weight  of  any  pig's  head  upon  the 
wei(?ht  of  one  from  a  pig  weighing  100  lbs.  If  such  a 
pig's  head  weighs  9  ttis.  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  pig 
weighing  200  Vaa  should  have  a  head  weighing  18  flis. 
The  head  and  other  offal  does  not  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  weight  of  the  animal ;  the  heavier  the  car- 
cass, the  less  is  the  comparative  weight  of  the  offal. 

CarrantH    and     Gooseberries      in 

KaiiMas.— '' Mrs.  L.  B."  '*  They  "  who  say  these  can 
L(  '  be  grown  in  your  State,  probably  did  not  try.  They 
will  do  best  with  partial  shade  ;  give  a  good  dressing 
of  decomposed  stable  nnxnure  every  fall,  forked  in  around 
th»  roots  ;  keep  the  bushes  heavily  mulched  during  sum- 
mer, with  three  or  four  inches  of  straw,  bog  hay.  or  other 
litter.  Every  autninn  cut  back  the  new  wood  one-third 
to  one-half,  and  thin  out  all  branches  that  make  the 
bash  too  ranch  crowded.— Best  Currants,  Versailles  and 
White  Grape.     Gooseberries,  Houghton  and  Downing. 

Xlie  -V.  Y.  Ifortieultiiral  Society.— 

This  new  Society  shows  a  great  deal  of  activity,  and  is 
at  once  manifesting  its  usefulness.  Regular  Monthly 
Meetings  and  Exhibitions,  at  which  prizes  are  to  be  a- 
warded.  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  West  3.'Jd 
Si.  The  first  of  these  was  held  on  Feb.  6th,  at  which 
some  very  interesting  plants  were  shown.  Wm.  Ben- 
nett. Flatbush.  L.  I.,  took  the  first  premium  for  single 
Chinest"  Primroses.  8.  Henshaw,  New  Brighton.  Statcn 
Inland,  took  the  first  premlom  for  12  best  Camellia  flow- 
ei-s.  Certiflcaf"?  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Wm.  C.  Wil- 
sou,  Astoria.  L.  I.,  for  an  unnamed  Fern  from  the  Sand- 
wich laiacds.  grown  in  a  basket,  and  drooping  six  feet  or 
more.  To  Wm.  Blouut,  Jersey  City  Hights,  for  a  new 
dwarf  White  Pink,  having  flowers  two  inches  across, 
and  of  fine  form  ;  it  is  entirely  distinct,  being  apparent- 
ly a  hybrid  between  a  white  Monthly  Carnation  and  the 
hardy  garden  Pink  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Wm.  Bennett 
received  a  certificate  for  a  finely  marked,  crimson  and 
white,  seedling  Camellia,  named '* Nellie."  Mr.  Bennett 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition  by  a  col- 
lection of  rare  hothouse  plants,  among  which  was  a  bas- 
ket in  which  were  massed  some  two  dozen  plants  of  the 
new  double  Poinsettia.  and  another  containing  a  similar 


nnmber  of  Anihurium  ScherzeTianum,  together  with 
some  new  species  of  Aralia,  stems  and  foliage  of  which 
might  be  compared  in  grace  and  beauty  to  the  spray  from 
a  fountain.  John  Jones,  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  awarded  a 
special  premium  for  cut  Roses,  among  which  were  some 
gorgeous  flowers  of  '*  Cornelia  Cook,"  a  delicate  straw- 
colored  rose  of  enormous  size  and  perfect  form.  At  the 
next  Monthly  Meeting,  March  6th,  a  lecture  will  be  given 
by  Augustus  Boileau,  on  the  training  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
Espalier  and  other  methods.  Lectures  or  Essays  are  to 
become  a  feature  of  these  meetings,  a  committee  being 
elected  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

Capooizing:  Poultry.— "  C.  R.,"  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  Instruments  for  making  capons  are  sold  by 
H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  The  method  of 
operating  is  described  fully  in  a  little  book  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  entitled  "An  E^g  Farm," 
which  is  sold  for  75  cents. 

Po««t!$  Reversed.— "J.  S.,"  Nova  Scotia, 
If  posts  last  longer  placed  top  end  down,  (which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit),  it  is  not  for  tlie  reason  assigned, 
i.  e.,  that  water  finds  anymore  diflBculty  in  passing  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
structure  of  wood  that  corresponds  to  veins  aud  arteries 
in  animals  ;  an  examination  with  a  microscope  would 
correct  this  popular  idea. 

Imperial  Ers  Food.— "J.  B.  tT.,."  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md.  There  is  nothing  injarious  about  the  egg 
food  referred  to.  It  is  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant,  but  unless 
the  hens  are  well  kept  and  well  fed  with  warm  food,  they 
can  not  be  made  to  produce  eggs  by  this  or  any  similar 
condiment.  There  must  be  something  to  stimulate.  It 
is  a  good  Jielp  to  good  food,  but  no  substitute  for  it. 

Peanuts. — In  1875,  there  were  imporied  into 
Marseilles,  France,  from  Pondicherry,  180.000  bags  of 
peanuts  to  be  pressed  for  their  oil. 

A  Sieli  Cair.— "T.  H.,"  Washington,  N.  C. 
For  dysentery  in  a  calf,  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  we 
would  give  warm  drinks  of  oatmeal,  with  a  teaspoonfal 
of  ground  ginger  stirred  in  each,  and  made  quite  sweet 
with  white  sugar.  Alternating  between  these  and  the 
nsual  food,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  prepared  chalk  and  es- 
sence of  peppermint  may  be  given  in  a  teacupf  ul  of  wa- 
ter.   Strong  coffee  would  be  hurtful  rather  than  helpful. 

Lady  iwrape. — "B.,"  CofEyville,  Kansas. 
By  "White  Lady,"  we  presume  you  mean  the  "  Lady." 
A  fruit  should  never  have  two  names  where  one  will 
answer.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  promises  well, 
but  has  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  We  do  not  recommend 
one  nurseryman  in  preference  to  another.  All  the  lead- 
ing grape  growers  have  it. 

Immortelles,  or  what  we  call  *'  Everlasting 
Flowers,"  employ  many  persons  in  their  cultivation  in 
the  south  of  France,  while  the  manufacture  of  them— 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  making  into  bouquets,  wreaths, 
crowns,  etc.,  employs  1,500  persons  in  Paris.  On  fete 
days,  such  as  All  Saints  and  All  Souls'  days,  25,000 
wreaths  are  used  to  decorate  the  tomhB  at  Pire  la  Chaise, 

<!7Httiiig:  Itrusli. — **J.  S.,"  Nova  Scotia, 
The  best  time  to  cut  alder,  birch,  and  other  brush,  is  just 
when  it  has  made  its  growth  for  the  season. 

niilkin;^:  Tol>es.— "J.  G.,"  White  Plains, 

N.  Y.  For  relieving  cows  with  sore  teats  or  caked  udder, 
of  their  milk,  the  silver  tubes  made  by  Geo.  P.  Pilling, 
701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  recently  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  A77ieiican  AgricuKuri^t,  may  be  used. 
The  set  of  four  tubes  cost  $2.00  sent  by  mail. 

To  Use  "Wood  Ashes.— "W."  Scatter 
them  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  about  a  peck 
to  a  square  rod  is  a  good  dressing  of  unleached  ashes.  If 
they  are  leached  a  bushel  to  the  rod  would  not  be  too  much. 

A  Poinsettia  has  been  raised  in  England, 
the  bracts,  or  brightly  colored  leaves  of  which,  formed  a 
circle  of  17i  inches  in  diameter. 

Crops    IVitliout    Manure.-"  G.    F.," 

CaindiMi.  N.  J.  Such  crops  as  cabbage,  letluce.  tomatoes, 
and  other  garden  veiretable,  can  not  be  raided  profitably 
witliout  stable  manure.  Guano  and  otbi-r  fi-rtilizers  are 
useful  occasionally,  but  to  succeed  with  those  crops,  a 
good  basis  must  first  be  laid  with  rich  manure. 

The  Donble  I*oinsellia. — Having  been 
the  first  to  describe  and  fiirnre  this  plant,  we  have  n  pa- 
ternal interest  in  its  welfare.  The  first  specimen  we 
have  seen,  except  the  dried  one  brought  here  by  Mr. 
Roczl.  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Such,  at  the  Annual    , 


Meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society,  February  1st. 
Though  a  small  cluster,  irom  a  young  plant,  it  sustains 
all  we  have  said  in  regard  to  its  great  value  to  florists. 

Evergreens  in  I*otj*. — Some  ten  years 
ago  we  called  attention  to  the  value  of  small  conifers  in 
room  decoration,  and  exemplified  it  by  planting  two  win- 
dow boxes  with  compact  neat  specimens  of  Retinisopo- 
ras,  Hemlock,  Golden  Arbor  Vit^es  and  similar  trees, 
wliich  made  a  cool  parlor  cheerful  all  winter.  Just  now 
we  find  that  the  fashion  is  starting  up  in  England,  and 
it  is  so  eminently  sensible  that  it  is  likely  to  be  popular. 
Being  endorsed  abroad,  perhaps  it  wiU  he  taken  up  here. 

Crossing:  Poultry.— "Subscriber,"  N.  T. 
The  crossing  of  breeds  must  be  done  with  judgment, 
else  no  good  is  likely  to  come  of  it.  To  cross  the  Houdan 
on  the  White  Leghorn,  for  instance,  can  sceircely  have 
any  good  result,  as  they  are  both  non-sitters,  and  the 
cross  can  not  be  any  improvement  on  either  of  them. 
Such  a  cross  seems  to  be  purposeless,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  judicious  one.  There  should  be  a  distinct  purpose 
aimed  at  in  crossing.  For  instance,  a  hardy  fowl,  but  a 
poor  layer,  might  be  crossed  on  a  tender  one  that  is  pro- 
lific, with  the  prospect  of  getting  a  hardy  cross  that 
would  be  a  moderately  good  layer.  Occasionally  fowls 
are  improved  by  crossing,  aud  then  close  breeding,  as 
the  PljTnouth  Rocks,  which  are  a  cross-bred  race  origin- 
ally ;  but  far  oftener  they  are  spoiled.  A  new  breed 
that  is  of  value,  is  produced  but  once  in  many  years. 

l^innsens   tUe  iiireat   Botanist,  and 

naturalist  generally,  died  Jan.  10th,  1T78.  The  hundredth 
anniversary  of  this  event  will  be  celebrated  at  Stock- 
holm next  year,  by  tde  unveiling  of  a  monument. 

Ifiesnrrection  Plants.  —  "Mrs.  S.  J. 
McL.,"  Ohio.  The  plants  yor  send  bits  of  are  both 
known  as  "  resurrection  plants."  The  one  called  *•  Cali- 
fornia Moss"  is  Lycopodiiiyn  Upidophyllum,  and  is  one  of 
the  club-mosses.  The  other  comes  from  Asia,  and  is 
Anastafica  Ilierochuntina^  also  called  the  Rose  of  Jericho. 
Both  plants  are  as  dead  as  they  possibly  can  be,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  what  "  treatment"  you  give  them. 
Though  dead,  they  will  spread  open  when  wet,  aud  curl 
up  on  drying -a  mechanical  and  not  a  vital  process. 

PoiBltry  for  Egrgs  and  jYIarUeting; 

Eggs.—"  O.  L.  R.,"  Dresden.  Iowa.  Houdans  are  non- 
sitters  and  prolific  layers.  Many  eggs  are  shipped  from 
the  West  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern  markets.  E.  & 
O.Ward,  No.  279  Washington  St..  and  Myers  &  Alley, 
83  Murray  St.,  New  York,  Commission  Agents,  can 
handle  any  produce  sent  to  them. 

Xoniatoes     from     llerniiida.  —  The 

first  arrival  this  year  was  on  January  17th.  There  were 
only  four  boxes,  but  enough  to  begin  the  season  with. 
There  is  now  but  a  gap  of  a  few  weeks  when  fresh  toma- 
toes may  not  be  had  from  open  air  culture;  of  course 
those  grown  under  glass  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

Sorrel  Tree.— ''iUrs.  M.  L."  Tbe  seeds  of 
this,  if  you  could  get  them,  require  more  care  than  an 
amateur  would  be  likely  to  give,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
long  time  before  you  could  raise  much  of  a  shrub.  The 
leading  nurseries  offer  the  tree  at  moderate  prices. 

Cirease  in  the  IleoK.— "J.  T.  N.,'*Tracy 

City.  When  "grease,"' or  the  watery  eruption  known 
by  that  name,  breaks  out  persistently  on  a  horse's  heels, 
it  shows  that  the  blood  is  diseased,  and  outward  reme- 
dies arc  useless.  A  regular  course  of  physic  should  bo 
given.  We  would  give  first  eight  ounces  of  Epsora  salts, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  twice  in  a  week,  afterwards 
one  ounce  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  every  night  in  the 
feed.  Every  morning  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  gentian  roof  maybe  given. 
The  feed  should  be  bay  and  crushed  oals.  and  no  com 
should  be  given  until  the  disease  is  removed. 

A  Cluster   of  Pears.— W.    A.   Barrister, 

Esq..  Ncwl)uryport.  Mass..  sent  us  a  photograph  of  a  clus- 
ter of  pears,  in  which  tho  fruit  is  arr.inged  at  the  end  of 
a  branch  as  compactly  as  gi-apcs  in  a  bunch.  Thcri-  were 
35  pears,  and  there  might  have  been  more  had  there  been 
room  to  put  them.  They  are  of  the  old  and  good  am.v 
tour  variety  Bezi  lie  la  MofU. 

Tnmor  in  a  lloifer.— "T.  G.  C,"  Bristol 
Co..  Mass.  .\  tumor  growing  in  the  utvrino  passage,  can 
easily  be  examined  by  oiling  the  hand  with  linseed  oil, 
nnd  car^'fully  inserting  it.  Tho  shape  and  character  of 
tho  tumor  cjin  then  bo  discovered.  If  of  a  convenient 
shapt',  it  may  perhaps  bo  removed  bypassing  a  copper 
wire  around  it  and  twisting  it  a  little  every  day.  until  tbe 
tumor  is  separated.  If  tlic  exposed  substance  i«  the 
uterus,  which  is  not  likely,  it  can  thus  be  discovered. 
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SaAV-tlitst  as  ail  Al»sorbeiit.— "  H.  S. 

G.,"  Rose  Co.;  Ohio.  Saw-dust  will  make  a  very  good 
absorbent  for  mixing  with  night-soil  for  its  removal  in 
the  absence  of  earth,  coal-ashee,  or  muck. 

BCoots  for  at ogs.— "  P.  E.  P.,"  Greenboro, 
Del.  Mangels  are  more  easily  grown  in  our  climate  than 
turnips  or  carrots.  They  are  also  as  nutritious  as  these, 
if  not  more  so  than  turnips.  They  are  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other  root  crop  for  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle. 

Cement  for  a  Cellar.— '*R.  W.,"  Fay- 
ette Co.,  111.  Where  the  ground  is  level,  and  wet,  it 
would  be  best  to  have  the  cellar  above  ground.  It  might 
be  built  of  double  logs,  cemented  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side, and  the  space  between  filled  with  earth.  Such  a 
cellar  would  be  frost  proof. 

XUe  use  of  StamcUions.— "D.  J.  S.," 
Georgetown,  Ohio.  The  stanchions  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  stall,  with  a  feed  trough  outside  of  them. 
The  cow's  head  is  put  through  the  stanchion,  and  the 
post  is  then  pushed  to  its  place,  so  that  the  cow  is  held 
by  the  neck,  and  can  move  neither  forwards  nor  back- 
wards. The  standing  floor  is  just  so  long  that  the  hind 
feet  are  upon  the  rear  edge  of  it,  and  the  gutter  is  be- 
fiind  the  floor.  The  droppings  then  fall  into  the  gutter, 
and  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  cow's  feet. 

"%Vool    Product    of  California   for 

1876. —The  Wool  Report  of  E.  Grisar  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  gives  Ihe  total  production  for  the  whole  State 
as  follows:  5>s. 

Total  spring  wool 30,0f)5.519 

Total  fall  wool 24,235,451 

Pulled  wool 2,250,000 

Grand  total  for  1875 56,550,970 

Of  this  was  exported.   52,588,311 

Value  of  exports $8,200,000 

The  above  figurea  represent  an  enormous  growth  of 
this  pastoral  interest  in  California.  If  the  average  year- 
ly product  is  taken  at  8  fts.  per  sheep,  the  number  would 
amount  to  over  7,000,000,  or  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  total 
of  all  the  flocks  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 
When  all  the  great  western  pastures  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  occupied,  only  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  the  wool  product  of  America  can  supply  the 
whole  world.  It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  the  wools 
of  California  are  becoming  popular  with  manufacturers, 
and  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  all  qualities,  some  of 
which,  bringing  10  cents  per  pound,  still  fill  a  place  in 
our  markets  with  profit  to  the  growers. 

'File  J erutiiialein  Artichoke  Again. 

— On  reading  the  reference  to  Mr.  Palfrey's  History  of 
New  England,  communicated  to  the  American  AgHcul- 
turist,  (page  49),  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  I  addressed  a 
note  to  my  venerable  friend,  the  author  of  the  History, 
asking  for  the  authority  upon  which  the  statement  was 
made,  that  otir  Indians  raised  "a  species  of  sunflower, 
whose  esculent  tuborous  root  resembled  the  artichoke  in 
taste."  Mr.  Palfrey  replies :  "  I  presume  I  had  authori- 
ty for  my  statement,  not  only  because  such  was  my  habit, 
but  because  the  subject  was  out  of  the  range  of  my 
studies,  and  I  could  scarcely  venture  to  do  more  than 
transcribe  from  something  before  me.  When  I  am  able 
to  go  to  the  Library,  I  will  make  some  search.  I  should 
begin  by  looking  into  Josselyn's  books,  his  '  New  Eng- 
land Rarities '  and  'Account  of  two  voyages.'  He  pre- 
tended, you  know,  to  be  a  naturalist,  after  the  measure 
of  those  days." — I  have  looked  over  the  first  of  these 
books  (Tuckerman's  edition),  but  find  nothing  which 
bears  upon  the  point.  It  would  he  very  interesting  to 
find  any  cotemporary  mention  of  the  "  artichoke  "  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  But  it  seems,  on  the 
■whole,  more  likely  that  the  reference,  when  found,  may 
relate  to  the  Indians  much  further  west  than  New  Eng- 
land. The  accounts  of  the  French  explorers  of  the  re- 
gion between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi should  now  he  searched.  A.  Gray. 


Catalogues  Received. 

As  spring  approaches  we  do  not  find  the  paper  half 
large  enough  to  allow  us  to  say  all  that  we  would  like. 
There  is  a  general  crowding  up,  not  only  of  reading  mat- 
ter but  of  advertisements,  and  our  notices  must  also  be 
crowded.  We  usually  try  to  notice  in  brief  tlie  leading 
.features  of  the  Catalogues,  but  this  month  our  friends 
must  he  content  with  merely  a  bare  acknowledgement. 
SEEDSMEN. 

Beach.  Sons  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St..  N.  Y.,  continue 
the  "American  Garden  "  as  a  quarterly,  and  catalogue. 

Benson    &    Bukpee.    223  Church  St.,    Philadelphia. 
Vegetable  seeds,  with  specialties  in  field  seeds. 

Hugo    Beter.    New   London,    Iowa,    has   his  seeds 
*'■  grown  in  and  for  the  Wnat." 

B.  K.  Bltss  &  Sons.  No.  .SI  Barclay  St..  N.  T.    Their 
main  catalogue,  a  ponderous  tome ;  the  Gardener's  Al- 


manac and  Abridged  Catalogue,  more  compact,  and  a 
special  Potato  Catalogue. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.  Illustrated  list 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Alfred  Bkidgeman,  No.  876  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Separ- 
ate cataiugues  f-r  vegetables  and  flowers,  both  neat, 
compact  and  full. 

Burleigh  &  Brother,  Plainfield,  Conn.  Flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  and  greenhouse  plants. 

BuscH,  HoLLisTER  &  Carter,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  New 
comers,  but  evidently  old  hands. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa,  ofier  premiums  of  use- 
ful books  and  papers  to  those  who  purchase  liberally. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  in 
one  compact  volume  has  seeds,  flowers,  fruits  aud  im- 
plements. 

J.\aiES  J.  H.  Gregort,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has*  his 
usual  specialties  aud  novelties,  and  everything  else.  N. 
B. — Mr.  Gregory  introduced  the  Huhbard  Squash. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlaudt  St..  N.  Y.,  have 
a  catalogue  of  "  Everything  in  the  Garden."  It  seems 
to  offer  everything  save  the  most  important— brains. 

Hovet  &  Co.,  35  N.  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass.  This 
old  house  keeps  pace  with  the  youngest. 

HovET  &  Company,  Chicago,  Elinois.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  and  implements,  and  very  full. 

A.  Howard  &  Co.,  Pontoosuc  and  Dallas  City,  El., 
send  their  10th  annual  list. 

Geo.  W.  Park,  Mt.  Vernon.  O.  Flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  bulbs,  and  window  plants. 

Wm.  Rentite.  Toronto.  Canada.  Vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  especially  full  in  grains.    A  creditable  catalogue. 

Wm.  H.  Spooner.  Boston,  Mass.  As  compact,  neat 
and  full  as  heretofore. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  No.  15  John  St.,  N  Y.  Their 
flower  seed  list  uniform  with  that  of  vegetable  seeds, 
with  novelties,  and  a  separate  catalogue  of  Gladiolus  and 
other  spring  bulbs. 

TiLLrNGHAST  BROTHERS,  La  Plume,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 
Select  vegetables  and  new  potatoes. 

Vandeheilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  have 
their  usual  condensed  bnsiness-like  catalogue. 

E.  Wtman,  Rockford,  lU.    Flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Washburn  &Co.,  lUO  Tremont  St..  Boston  Mass..  ofl*er 
to  purchasers  of  their  peeds  to  the  amount  of  $1  and  up- 
wards, selections  from  Prang's  choice  chromos. 

FLORISTS. 

Wm.  a.  Harkett,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  A  general  collec- 
tion with  some  novelties  of  his  own. 

Peter  Henderson,  35  Cortlandt  St.  N.  Y.  Besides 
the  standard  sorts,  an  unusual  number  of  novelties. 

HooPEs  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester.  Pa.  The 
Greenhouse  Department  of  this  establishment  is  very 
full  of  choice  novelties. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  add  to  their  catalogue 
a  useful  talk  on  "  Common  Sense  in  Horticulture." 

Pray's  Greenhouses,  Central  Falls.  R.  I.,  offer  geueral 
stock,  with  specialties  in  tho  way  of  Pnnsies. 

George  Such.  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  A  list  of  choice 
Gladiolus,  and  numerous  other  seasonable  things. 

W.  B.  WooDRTTPF.  Weetfield,  N.  J.  Green-house,  bed- 
ding and  vegetable  plants. 

NURSERYMEN. 

John  Butterton,  Hammonton.  N.  J.  Frnit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  and  shrubs,  and  hedge  plants.      • 

Lapham  &  Anthony,  Clayton,  Del.,  call  theirs  the 
"Dollar  Nursery,"  as  they  offer  small  fruits  in  convenient 
dollar  collections. 

Henry  S.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.  A  tree  cata- 
logue, and  another  of  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants. 

H.  M.  Thompson  &  Son,  St.  Francis,  Wis.  Evergreen 
and  other  forest  trees  and  tree  seeds  ;  very  full. 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Newburyport,  Mass.  Fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  especially  evergreens. 

J.  A.  Vaughan.  Carver,  Mass.  Trees  and  shrubs,  with 
cranberries  as  a  specialty. 

D.  E.  HoxTE,  Northampton,  Mass.  Small  fruits  and 
seed  potatoes. 

IMPLEMENTS,  FERTILIZERS,  Etc. 

W.  H.  Bo-wker  &  Co.,  43  Chatham  St..  Boston  Mass. 
The  "  Stockbridge  "  and  other  fertilizers,  chemicals,  etc. 

Giant  Powder  Co..  61  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Price  List 
aud  methods  of  using  Dynamite. 

QuiNNEPiAO  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fish 
guano,  scrap,  German  Potash  Salts  and  other  fertilizers. 

The  Dayton.  (Ohio')  Machine  Company.  Sulky  rakes; 
cultivators,  folding  harrows,  blacksmith's  drills,  and  the 
Giant  Tire  and  Band  Bender. 

Wing  &  Evans,  38  Piatt  St.  N.  Y.,  make  the  Manhat-^ 
tan  Blood  Guano. 

POULTRY. 

Wm.  B.  WoNDERLY.  Dayton,  Ohio.  Light  Brahmas, 
B.  B.  R.  game  bantams,  the  smallest  bantam  known,  etc. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Thompson,  Ipswich,  Eng.  As  usual  his 
catalogue  stands  at  the  head  for  botanical  accuracy  in 
flower  seeds,  to  which  it  is  wholly  devoted. 

Anthony  Wateper,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
Surrey.  England.  Rhododendrons  are  the  leading  feat- 
ure, but  many  other  choice  evergreens,  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees  are  offered. 


Bee  Notes  for  March. 

BY  L.   C.   ROOT,    MOHAWK,   N.   T. 

This  is  a  most  trying  month  for  bee-keeping  as  ordi- 
narily conducted.  Bees  having  been  so  long  confined  to 
their  winter  quarters,  are  now  very  sensitive  to  the  least 


jar.  In  these  northern  latitudes  leave  them  entirely  un- 
disturbed. Up  to  this  date  bees  have  left  their  hives  aud 
fallen  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  much  less  than  usual. 

SUade  for  Hives. 

I  notice  that  some  advise  evergreens  for  shade,  but  I 
consider  them  objectionable.  There  are  times  when  I 
deem  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  hives  to  be  in- 
valuable. It  would  be  better  to  use  trees  that  are  not 
covered  with  leaves  in  early  spring,  or  late  in  the  fall. 
In  my  experience,  even  a  shade  tree  of  this  kind,  taking 
its  effect  as  a  whole,  is  detrimental  rather  than  otherwise, 
except  when  the  hives  are  shaded  only  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Having  given  the  matter  much  attention,  I 
think  good  roofs  are  preferable.  These  may  be  removed 
at  any  time,  and  thus  give  the  hive  the  full  beneflt  of  the 
sun's  rays  when  desired. 

The  swarms  which  were  weighed  the  1st  of  Jan.,  and 
weight  reported,  consumed  2  pounds  each  during  Jan'y- 

Q,uestioiis   and  Ans^vers. 

Direction  op  Combs. — ''Should  combs  in  boxes  be 
built  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  brood  combs  ? " — 
It  really  makes  no  difl'erence.  In  the  new  Quinby  Hive 
we  have  them  built  at  right  angles  on  top  and  sides. 

Lumber  eor  Hives.— "Will  i-inch  lumber  be  as  good 
as  thicker  for  hives,  provided  it  be  well  painted,  and  set 
in  a  shady  place  ?  "—It  should  be  |-inch  thick See  re- 
marks above  on  shade. 

Side  Boxes. — *'  In  using  side  storing  boxes,  is  it  eaeen- 
tial  to  have  them  on  both  sides  of  the  brood  combs  ?  "— 
No.  I  box  as  many  on  top  and  one  side,  as  on  both  sides. 
How  DO  Bees  Enter  Side  Boxes  ? — *'From  the  ends, 
or  from  slots  below?"— 
From  the  end.     If  two- 
comb  boxes  are  used,  cut 
the  glass  narrow  enough 
to  leave  a  passage  on  each 
side,  gluing  it  into  place 
at  top  and  bottom.     See 
figure  1. 

How  MANY  Combs  ? — 
Are  six  combs  (Lang- 
etroth)  enough  to  be  left 
on  the  hives,  during  win- 
ter, if  left  on  the  summer  stand,  and  packed  with  chaff 
at  the  sides  and  top  r '—If  the  large,  modified  form  of 
Langstroth  frame  is  mearit,  such  as  Mr.  Quinby  once 
used,  six  would  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  shallow  frame 
is  referred  to — 7  or  8  should  he  used.  The  same  number 
as  above  should  be  used  when  boxing. 

Feeding  Bees,--'' Is  dry  sugar,  or  candy,  as  good  as 
syrup  to  feed  in  spring  to  stimulate  breeding?  "-Not 
nearly  so  good.  I  prefer  that  the  syrup  should  be  quite 
thin.  Water  is  as  essential  as  sugar  for  brood-rearing. 
Do  not  stimulate  brood-rearing  too  early  in  spring.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  they  be  disturbed  for  this 
purpose  while  in  winter  quarters. 

Holding  the  Frames  Together.— "  Should  i  use  a 
rubber  cord  to  hold  the  frames  of  the  new  Quinby  Hive 
together?  ''—I  use  ordinary  hop  twine. 

Hook  for  Frames.—"  Will  you  describe  the  hook  for 
holding  frames  in  position  ?  " — It  is  made  of  ^-iuch  hoop 
iron.  Cut  a  piece  i^f  in.  long,  bend  it  at  right  anglesf  in. 
from  one  end.  Punch  two  holes  in  the  other  end  to  ad- 
mit clout  nails  to  hold  it  in  place. 

Fastening  the  Frames.— "Does  the  hoop  iron  that 
the  frames  hook  on  to  project  over  the  end  of  the  bottom 
board?"— No.    A  groove  should  be  cut  in  the  bottom 


■BOTTOM  BOAED  AWD  FRAME. 


board,  ^  in.  deep,  over  which  the  hoop  iron  should  pro- 
ject, leaving  |  in.  back  of  the  frame  for  the  back  of  the 
hive  to  rest  upon.    See  figure  2. 

Ventilation. — "  Should  there  be  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
board  for  ventilation  ?  " — I  consider  it  very  important 
that  every  hive,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  provided 
with  a  large  ventilator,  directly  under  the  combs,  covered 
with  wire-cloth,  with  a  slide  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
opened  a  little  or  much  as  may  be  desired. 

Correction.— In  Feb.  Bee  Notes,  I  am  made  to  say, 
"  with  a  space  between  each  pair  of  frames."  when  it 
should  be,  '*  with  spaces  between  the  frames." 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXVII. 

■WTiat   Fertilizers  to  Use.-Fnrmers    their 
otvii  Experimenters, 

"  These  experiments,  it  is  trae,  are  not  easy ;  still  they 
are  within  tlie  power  of  every  thinking'  Inisbandman.  He 
who  accomplishes  but  one,  of  liowcver  limited  applica- 
tion, and  t;ikcs  care  to  report  it  fnillifiilly,  advances  the 
DCience,  and,  consequently,  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  acquires  thereby  a  ri-ht  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  of  those  who  come  after.  To  make  many  such 
is  beyond  the  power  of  most  individuals,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected.  The  first  care  of  all  societies 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  our  science,  shouUl  be  to 
■prepare  the  forms  of  such  eiperiments,  and  to  distribute 
Ihe  execution  of  these  among  their  members." 
Albhecht  Thaed,  Principles  of  Ualioiuil  Agj-icidbire. 

"  I  have  a  piece  of  old  land  that  has  been  some- 
what worn  down  by  a  number  of  years  cropping. 
It  is  such  and  such  a  kind  of  soil,  has  been  treated 
90  and  so,  and  I  want  to  get  such  a  crop,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  it  into  good  condition.  My  supply 
of  stable  manure  is  short.  Will  it  pay  for  me  to 
try  guano,  or  superphosphate,  or  potash  salts  ?  If 
so,  how  much  shall  I  use  ? " 

This  is  a  type  of  a  great  many  inquiries  I  receive. 
I  wish  I  could  answer  them,  but  I  most  certainly 
can  not.  Chemists  can  not  prescribe  for  soils  as 
iloctors  do  for  patients.  It  would  of  course  be  very 
easy  to  take  the  analysis  of  a  given  crop,  and  say, 
"this  requires  bo  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  so 
many  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  and 
teo  on.  These  will  be  furnished  by  so  much  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate 
of  potash."  But  very  likely  the  soil  would  supply 
enough  potash  of  itself,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash 
would  not  be  needed.  The  crop  may  have  the  pow- 
er of  making  use  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  al- 
ready stored  in  the  soil,  o.  supplied  by  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  at  least  part  of  the  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial wfll  be  superfluous ;  the  application  of  gyp- 
sum is  often  an  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  pot- 
ash and  magnesia,  since  gypsum  tends  to  liberate 
these  from  their  combinations  in  the  soil,  and  thus 
render  them  avail.able  to  plants.  So  likewise  lime 
may  often  be  applied  instead  of  the  guano  or 
phosphates,  with  good  results,  and  at  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil  may  be  such  as  to  very  materially  affect  for 
good  or  ill  the  action  of  the  fertilizers,  and  thus  the 
formula,  fine  as  it  would  appear  in  theory,  will 
be  apt  to  be  far  from  economical  in  fact. 

Stable  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  con- 
tains all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food,  and  its  or- 
ganic matter  improves  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  besides.  It  is  a  standard  fertilizer,  and 
useful  everywhere.  To  learn  by  what  artificial  fer- 
tilizers this  can  best  be  supplemented,  in  any  given 
case,  is,  as  I  have  often  insisted,  a  matter  best  set- 
tled by  experience  and  experiment. 

For  farmers  who  have  not  their  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others  in  like  circumstances,  to  guide 
them,  the  most  sensible  plan  is  to  try  experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  with  different  trustworthy  fertili- 
zers of  high  grade.  The  ones  that  prove  most  sat- 
isfactory, can  then  be  used  in  large  quantities 
vrith  confidence. 

This  idea  is  by  no  means  original  with  me.  I 
suppose  that  if  .any  one  versed  in  these  matters 
were  to  mention  the  men  generally  conceded  to  he 
the  leading  authorities  in  agricultural  chemistry  at 
the  present  time,  the  first  names  would  be,  in  Ger- 
many, Wolff,  Stoeckhardt  and  Knop  ;  in  France, 
Boussingault  and  Villc  ;  in  England,  Voelcker,  and, 
in  this  country,  Johnson.  Now  e\  cry  one  of  these, 
except  Boussingault,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  anything  of  the  sort,  not  only 
recommends  such  experiments,  but  has  given  more 
or  less  specific  directions  for  them.  In  a  little  book 
on  fertilizers  by  Wolff,  which  I  have  at  hand,  no 
less  than  seven  pages  are  devoted  to  plans  for  farm 
experiments  with  special  fertilizers. 


Prof.  Johnson  says:  "This  method  consists  in 
observing  the  effects  of  each  element  of  phint-food, 
or  of  each  available  fertilizer,  applied  by  itself  to  a 
plot  of  suitably  prepared  ground,  upop  n  crop  or  a 


succession  of  crops.  For  many  ordinary  purposes 
plots  of  small  area — a  square  rod  each— are  suffi- 
cient, if  the  soU  is  uniform  in  quality  and  depth 
over  a  considerable  surface,  as  shown  by  the  uni- 
form stand  of  the  crops  in  former  years.  It  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  have  a  long  and  narrow  plot  of 
ten  or  fifteen  square  rods  area,  because  the  in- 
equalties  of  the  soil  are  less  Ukely  to  disturb  the 
results.  The  ground  being  prepared  for  a  crop,  a 
number  of  the  measured  plots  or  strips  are  laid  off, 
and  different  fertilizing  matters  are  applied  to 
them  in  appropriate  quantities.  On  one,  for  ex- 
ample, use  gypsum,  on  another  fresh  slacked  lime, 
on  another  superphosphate,  made  from  bone  ash  or 
bone  black,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  on  another  pulver- 
ized "blood  and  meat  scrap,"  rich  in  nitrogen,  but 
nearly  free  from  phosphates  ;  on  another  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  on  a  sixth  muriate  of  potash,  on  a 
seventh  a  nitrogenous  phosphate,  or  a  fish  guano, 
on  an  eighth  stable  maniire,  etc.  Two  or  three 
plots  with  no  manure  should  intervene,  to  make  a 
basis  for  comparison.  The  experiments  should  ex- 
tend over  a  series  of  three  or  four  years,  the  same 
plots  being  each  year  treated  with  the  same  kinds 
and  qualities  of  fertilizers,  but  cultivated  with  dif- 
ferent crops. 


Some  time  ago  a  farmer  was  telling  me  of  a  ease 
quite  in  point  here.  A  farm  near  his  own,  which 
had  been  cropped  until  it  was  pretty  well  run  down, 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  well  to  do  gentleman, 
who  had  noticed  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  could  bring  the  old  farm  back  into  good  condi- 
tion by  a  liberal  use  of  these  articles.  So  the  first 
season  after  he  took  hold  of  it,  he  applied  some 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  vrorth  of  phosphates 
and  guano.  The  effect  was  perceptible,  but  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  next  year  this  was  repeated, 
but  with  scarcely  any  return.  Now,  comparing  the 
soil  .and  management  in  this  case,  as  described,  with 
some  other  cases  which  I  have  known,  I  am  strong- 
ly inclined  to  suspect — of  course,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  matter— that  the  soil  was  deficient 
in  available  potash,  which  the  guano  and  super- 
phosph.ates  almost  entirely  failed  to  supply.  Their 
stimulating  action  enabled  it  to  furnish  a  little  of 
the  other  needful  materials,  but  by  this  effort  its 
already  exhausted  condition  was  made  still  weaker, 
and  it  could  bear  but  little  more.  If  such  were  the 
case,  then  a  proper  application  of  potash  salts  in 
the  place  of  part,  at  least,  of  the  guano  and  phos- 
phates, would  probably  have  turned  the  result  the 
other  "Way,  and  given  a  jirofitable  yield. 

If,  instead  of  making  such  investments  in  fer- 
tilizers, of  the  good  effect  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  assured,  the  proprietor  of  that  farm  had 
spent,  say  ten  dollars,  in  different  kinds  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  as  above  suggested,  and  a  few  dollars 
more  in  experimenting  with  them,  and  had  added  a 
moderate  amount  of  thought  and  trouble  to  make 
the  experiments  accurate,  and  had  thus  learned 
what  materials  would  bring  profitable  results, 
would  it  not  have  been  money  in  his  pocket  '■'  And 
would  not  the  knowledge  thus  gained  have  been 
worth  something  too,  on  its  own  accoimt,  for  him- 
self and  others  to  whom  it  might  have  been  com- 
municated ? 


At  the  late  meeting  of  our  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, some  experiments,  such  as  have  been 
spoken  of,  conducted  last  season  on  a  farm  near 
our  Experiment  Station,  were  reported.  The  re- 
■!ults  were  quite  interesting.  Some  small  bags  of 
fertilizers,  put  up  for  the  purpose — containing  dif- 
ferent fertilizing  materials,  the  set  of  six  or  eight 
to  cost  some  tour  or  five  dollars,  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting.  No  less  than  thirty  of  these  set.s  were 
requested  by  the  fanners  present,  who  desired  to 
try  experiments  with  them  the  coming  season. 
Since  then  a  number  more  have  been  requested, 
and  the  idea  seems  to  he  exciting  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. It  is  jmssililc  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
these  articles  may  be  inclined  to  study  their  soils 
.and  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  their  crops  in  this 
way.  I  will  give,  next  month,  directions  for  ob- 
taining the  materials,  and  making  the  experi- 
ments. W.  O.  Atwatbr. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.   85. 

BY    GEORGE    E.    WAKDJO,    JB. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  a  minute  description  of 
the  box  that  we  use  for  marketing  our  butter,  and 
he  offers  to  compensate  me  for  private  information 
on  the  subject.  It  will  cost  him  less  than  any  fee 
I  should  charge,  to  subscribe  for  the  American 
AgricuUurisi  for  several  years  back.  In  June,  1870, 
I  gave  a  fuU  description  with  ample  iUustrations, 
of  the  whole  concern.* 


The  Report  read  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Onondaga  Dair3'men's  Association,  shows  a  suc- 
cess in  a  direction  that  is  open  to  general  adoption 
in  the  neighborhood  of  all  towns,  large  or  small, 
where  farmers  deliver  their  milk  to  private  custom- 
ers. The  full  historj'  of  the  Association  is  not  given, 
but  I  infer  from  the  report  that  the  dairy  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  and  perhaps  with- 
in reach  of  it  by  rail,  have  combined  to  systematize 
and  cheapen  the  delivery  of  milk  to  their  customers. 
The  Association  produced  nearly  3,000,000  quarts  of 
milk,  and  bought  over  60,000  quarts  in  addition. 
The  sales  en  the  street  not  consuming  the  whole 
quantity,  what  was  not  so  sold  was  manufactured 
into  about  23  tons  of  cheese  and  seven  tons  of  but- 
ter, while  between  3,000  and  4,000  quarts  of  cream 
were  sold  to  private  families  or  confectioners.  The 
Association  runs  20  delivery  wagons,  which  cover 
38  original  milk  routes.  The  systematizing  of  the 
labor,  and  the  greater  economy  of  running  a  full 
wagon,  which  supplies  the  whole  of  its  route,  over 
the  old  farmers'  system  of  peddling  mUk— three  or 
four  wagons  sometimes  delivering  in  the  same 
street — have  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  important  it«m,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  the 
farmer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  leave  home 
for  a  number  of  the  best  hours  of  every  day,  to  go 
peddling  mUk  about  the  streets,  is  enabled  to  stay 
at  home  and  manage  his  own  work,  instead  of  en- 
trusting it  to  his  hired  men.  Obviously,  it  costs 
less  to  transport  500  quarts  of  milk  with  one  horse 
and  wagon,  and  to  distribute  it  by  the  labor  of  one 
man,  than  to  have  the  same  work  done  by  three  or 
four  men  and  teams.  While  a  skillful  and  trained 
milkman  wiU  do  the  same  amount  of  work  more 
economically  than  will  the  average  farmer,  who  has 
much  else  to  attend  to.  The  nominal  returns  that 
come  to  the  small  farmer  from  the  retailing  of  milk, 
are  subject  to  more  drawbacks  than  the  realizes. 
Horse-shoeing,  harness-mending,  repairs  and  re- 
placing of  wagons  and  cans,  are  all  items  which  as 
his  account  are  u.sually  kept,  fail  to  get  "added 
up,"  but  .any  one  who  will  keep  a  careful  account 
of  these  out-goes,  for  two  or  three  years  together, 
will  find  their  yearly  average  is  a  very  serious  draw- 
back on  the  aggregate  returns.  Where  ten  or  a 
dozen  cows  are  kept,  it  would  often  be  better  to 
sell  the  milk  at  the  farm  for  one-half  its  retail 
price,  than  to  peddle  it  out.  It  is  only  near  very 
large  towns  that  any  such  extent  of  business  can 
be  done,  as  at  Syracuse,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
smaller  towns  all  over  the  country,  where  an  asso- 
ciation of  farmers,  with  an  arrangement  by  which 
some  one  from  each  neighborhood  should  carry  the 
whole  product  to  a  central  station,  from  which  the 
retail  wagon  or  wagons  should  start,  would  effect 
a  saving  that  would  make  an  iniportant  item  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 


"  5tv  soil  is  stiff,  yellow  clay,  with  close,  hard 
sub-soil.  After  under-draining  my  land,  would  it 
be  advantageous  to  use  a  sub-soiler,  considering 
cost  of  plow  and  labor— and,  again,  will  it  pay  to 
snb-soil  clny  land  that  is  not  under-drained  ?"— The 
last  qtiestion  can  be  very  decidedly  answered  in 
the  negative  :  concerning  the  first  I  can  not  say 
that  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  the  process. 
Tlieoretieally  it  is  advisable,  rractically.  vci^-  few- 
do  it.  I  do  not  do  it  myself,  nor  have  I  for  many 
years.  It  would  not  exactly  he  tnie  that  it  was 
given  up  in  my  case,  or  that  it  is  neglected  in  the 

*  [The  rnblishers  can  .nhvays  siipplynny  hack  numbers 
dceired  ftir  SI  yeare  past.  Price  16c  each,  post-paid.— Ed.] 
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case  of  others,  because  it  has  been  proved,  or  it  is 
believed,  not  to  pay.  I  confess  that  we  have  found 
it  at  Ogden  Farm  too  much  'bother,  using  half  the 
team  force  at  a  time  when  it  was  aU  demanded  to 
prepare  land  for  crops  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
have  been  too  ardent  an  advocate  of  sub-soUing  in 
my  earlier  days,  to  give  it  an  entirely  cold  shoulder 
now,  and  if  I  were  buying  a  farm,  I  should  give 
a  preference,  and  a  higher  price,  for  one  that  has 
been  thoroughly  snb-soiled  year  after  year,  sup- 
posing such  a  one  to  exist.  But  I  should  not  pay 
enough  more  to  cover  an  important  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
cost  would  have  been  returned  in  the  extra  crops 
for  the  hope  of  which  the  work  was  done. 

This  much  may  be  stated  with  confidence,  that 
where  the  sub-soU  is  a  heavy,  compact  clay,  many 
of  the  advantages  that  result  from  sub-soUing,  will 
be  produced  by  under-draining,  and  they  will  in- 
crease, year  after  year,  by  reason  of  the  deeper 
penetration  of  roots,  that  the  withdrawal  of  sub- 
soil water  allows — clover  roots  especially.  The 
deepening  of  the  feeding  area  may  be  secured  in 
this  way  more  rapidly,  more  certainly,  and  more 
economically,  than  in  any  other. 


I  am  asked  by  frequent  letters  to  describe  the 
Bullard  Chum.  The  answer  must  be  similar  to  that 
concerning  the  butter  box.  It  was  described  and 
illustrated  several  years  ago  in  these  pages,  and  my 
recent  references  to  it  have  been  only  in  comfirma- 


them  at  the  South.  A  cow  having  this  ornament  in 
great  perfection  was  recently  driven  home  minus  the 
lower  half  of  her  taU.  The  temptation  for  a  black 
switch  for  her  chignon  had  been  too  much  for 
some  colored  belle,  and  my  informant  has  resolved 
to  eschew  henceforth  any  color  of  cow-tail,  which 
can  so  lead  the  dusky  maidens  of  his  neighborhood 
to  disregard  the  recognized  laws  of  property. 


W.  H.  H.,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  T.,  has  a  grain  and 
fruit  farm,  but  keeps  three  cows.  For  some  years 
he  has  sold  his  butter  to  a  dealer  in  Lockport,  who 
pays  for  it  a  cent  or  two  above  the  highest  market 
quotation.  Warm  wSather  makes  trouble.  Last 
summer  several  churnings  were  quite  lost,  and  some 
others  were  deficient,  although  the  cream  was  hung 
in  the  well,  and  the  churning  was  done  in  the  early 
momuig.  The  milk  would  be  thick,  and  the  curd 
would  begin  to  separate  in  24  hours.  He  has  no 
spring,  and  can  not  afford  a  windmill  pump,  but 
has  a  well  of  cold  water  under  the  floor  of  an  en- 
closed stoop,  at  the  side  of  the  house.  This  floor  is 
somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  and  rests  on  a 
stone  wall  all  around.  He  proposes  to  make  a  tank 
under  this  floor  at  the  side  of  the  wall,  to  be  reach- 
ed by  a  trap-door  from  above,  and  filled  from  the 
pump,  letting  the  water  run  back  into  the  well,  and 
re-filling  the  tank  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

I  think  this  plan  would  work  very  well,  save  that 
if  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  it  would 
be  better  when  the  tank  is  emptied,  to  let  its  water 


THE    "  FAKMBK'S  ditcher." — MADE  ET  RANDOLPH  EROS. 


lion  of  the  good  opinion  then  expressed.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  mass  of  old  readers,  to  re- 
peat what  they  are  already  familiar  with,  and  to 
which  they  can  at  any  time  refer  in  their  files  of 
back  numbers.  I  will  say,  briefly,  that  this  chum  is 
a  long  bos,  with  no  dasher  or  paddle  of  any  kind. 
It  is  arranged  to  oscillate  endwise,  causing  the 
cream  to  be  thrown,  with  a  swash  and  a  swirl,  from 
end  to  end  ;  it  is  easy  to  work,  and  easy  to  be  kept 
clean,  and  is  generally  a  sensible  and  useful  imple- 
ment of  the  dairy.  Its  great  recommendation  in 
my  mind  is,  that  its  sides  are  kept  washed  down, 
leaving  no  accumulation  of  half-chumed  cream  to 
get  mixed  with  the  butter,  and  render  it  streaked 
and  rancid.  [See  American  Agriculturist  for  August, 
1873,  p.  296.     See  prerious  foot  note.*— Ed.] 

The  revival  of  interest  in  dairy  matters  is  indi- 
cated by  requests  for  information,  which  I  receive 
with  almost  every  mail.  As  my  correspondence  is 
already  a  great  tax  on  my  time,  I  trast  I  shall  be 
excused  for  .he  suggestion  that  all  I  have  to  say, 
has  been  said  in  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  in  the 
Amei-ican  Agriailturist,  since  the  beginning  of  1868, 
and  that,  if  it  is  of  any  practical  worth  to  my  ques- 
tioners, it  is  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  set 
of  back  numbers.  I  say  this  in  no  ungracious  spirit, 
but  I  have  not  time  to  explain  to  individuals,  what 
I  have  already  written  for  publication. 


I  have  just  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
"  black  switches "  in  Jersey  cattle,  which  the 
writer  thinks  constitutes  an  important  objection  to 


run  to  waste.  The  tank  must  not  be  much  larger 
than  needed  to  hold  the  cans,  because  of  the 
amount  of  pumping  this  would  require,  nor  must 
there  be  so  little  water  that  the  animal  heat  of  the 
milk  would  raise  its  temperature  above  about  55°. 
Some  means  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  the  floor  from  falling  on  to  the  milk.  If 
ice  is  to  be  had  in  moderate  quantity,  this  seems 
decidedly  a  case  for  Hardin's  Refrigerator.  The 
best  cans  are  those  make  by  the  Iron-clad  Can  Co., 
of  New  York,  20  Inches  high,  and  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, costing  SI.  75  each.  The  form  of  butter- 
mold  used  by  us,  was  illustrated  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  for  June,  1870.  These  molds  may  be 
made  by  any  wood-carver,  those  made  here  in  New- 
port are  quite  costly.  Makers  should  advertise  them. 
»-. ^m^ «-" 

Randolph's  Ditcher  and  Excavator. 

The  brief  note  in  November  last,  referring  to  the 
Ditcher  invented  by  Ex-Govemor,  now  Senator, 
Theodore  Randolph,  of  N.  J.,  brought  so  many  in- 
quiries, that  we  here  present  an  engraving  of  the 
machine.  The  Senator,  being  largely  engaged  in 
ditching  and  draining  on  his  own  farm,  became 
convinced  that  the  work  could  be  done  both  better 
and  more  cheaply  by  a  machine.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate idea  for  him,  perhaps,  as  it  involved  him 
in  the  trials  and  disappointments  that  seem  to  be 
the  lot  of  all  inventors.  In  looking  at  the  machine 
aa  now  made,  and  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 


the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  its  great  simplicity, 
there  being  nothing  complicated  about  it,  and 
nothing  that  is  not  understood  at  a  glance.  Tet 
this  simplicity  of  structure  was  only  reached  after 
many  trials,  at  least  15  or  20  machines  having  been 
built  before  anything  like  a  fair  success  was  at- 
tained ;  an  unforeseen  obstacle  would  require 
some  modification,  always  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plifying the  parts,  until  several  years,  and  a  sum 
that  many  would  regard  as  an  ample  fortune,  have 
been  consumed  in  bringing  the  ditcher  to  its  pres- 
ent condition.  For  example  :  the  machine  that  a 
few  years  ago  weighed  4,000  lbs.,  now  weighs  but 
1,600  Ids.,  and  is  not  only  lighter,  but  more  effective 
and  stronger  than  before.  The  principal  and  most 
important  part  of  the  machine  is  the  ditching- 
wheel,  A,  made  very  strong,  and  furnished  with 
two  steel  cutting  flanges  ;  the  dotted  line  indicat€s 
the  depth  of  these  flanges,  which  are  from  3  to  12 
or  more  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
machine.  The  width  of  the  wheel,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  flanges,  determine  the  width  of 
the  cut,  while  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  governed  by 
that  of  the  flanges.  This  cutting-wheel  is  mounted 
on  a  frame-work,  supported  by  four  low  wheels, 
which  allow  the  machine  to  be  transported  from 
place  to  place.  The  ditching-wheel  is  so  supported, 
that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the 
wheel  at  B.  At  C  is  a  plow,  a  broad,  strong  plate 
of  steel  with  a  sharp  edge  below  ;  this  may  be  set 
with  its  point  more  or  less  within  the  flanges  of  the 
ditching- wheel,  or  placed  in  any  desired  position  in 
reference  to  them,  by  means  of  the  screws  D,  E. 
An  endless  belt  of  vulcanized  rubber,  passes  over 
the  wheel  at  V,  and  over  a  smaller  one  shown  below 
in  dotted  lines,  and  may  be  made  tight  or  loose  by 
the  screw  seen  above  V.  The  working  of  the  ma- 
chine, after  the  plow  C  is  adjusted,  is  governed  by 
one  man,  who  stands  on  a  platform  between  the 
hind  wheels,  but  is  not  shown  in  the  side  eleva- 
tion. By  turning  the  wheel  B,  the  ditching  wheel 
is  lowered,  by  the  action  of  the  large  screws  seen 
at  each  end ;  the  flanges  cut  into  the  soU,  and  as  the 
machine  passes  forward,  the  slice  is  Ufted  by  the 
action  of  the  plow  C,  and  carried  upward  ;  when  it 
passes  by  the  upper  end  of  the  plow,  the  earth  is 
held  in  place  by  means  of  the  rubber  belt,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  slide  or  shoot,  Z,  a  saddle- 
shaped  piece  of  boiler-plate,  it  leaves  the  channel 
between  the  flanges  of  the  ditching-wheel,  and  is 
discharged  at  each  side  of  the  ditch.  The  discharge 
may  be  made  all  at  one  side,  if  desired,  or  if  neces- 
sary, the  machine  may  be  so  modified  as  to  dis- 
charge into  a  wagon.  Of  course  the  machine  goes 
over  the  ground  several  times  in  succession,  until 
the  desired  depth  is  reached.  After  the  first  cut  is 
made,  the  machine  is  lowered  until  its  whole 
weight  rests  on  the  ditching-wheel,  the  only  use  of 
the  four  wheels  being  to  steady  it ;  it  is  claimed 
that  the  work  is  done  faster,  and  is  more  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  goes  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
The  machines  are  made  to  work  with  two,  four,  or 
six  or  eight  horses,  or  by  steam  power,  and  cut 
from  3  to  24  inches  wide,  and  26  to  40  inches  deep. 
The  four-horse  machines  are  regarded  as  the  most 
suitable  for  ordinary  work,  one  of  which  would  do 
all  the  ditching  required  in  a  neighborhood,  though 
the  two-horse  machine  wHl  answer  for  lile-draining. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  four  horses  and  two  men,  a 
machine  will  cut  a  drain  3  feet  deep  and  4,000  feet 
long  in  a  day,  an  amount  of  work  which,  if  done  by 
hand,  would  require  50  men.  Of  course  large  roots 
or  stones,  which  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  ditch- 
ing by  hand,  will  prevent  digging  by  the  machine ; 
when  an  obstruction  is  met  with,  a  turn  of  the 
screw  will  relieve  the  machine,  and  when  this  is 
passed,  another  turn  sets  it  at  work  again.  We 
went  to  the  field  where  this  machine  was  to  be  test- 
ed in  presence  of  the  Centennial  Jurors,  but  the 
loss  of  a  nut  in  the  running  gear  in  transporting  it 
from  Agricultural  Hall  to  the  trial  grounds,  caused 
a  delay,  and  we  were  unable  to  wait  until  the  de- 
fect could  be  remedied.  We  the  same  evening'  met 
one  of  the  Jurors,  who  informed  us  that  the  ma- 
chine performed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and 
we  have  similar  testimony  from  others.  The  Com- 
pany offer  most  satisfactory  guarantees  as  to  the 
working   capacity   of    their    different   machines. 
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Steam  Engines  for  the  Farm,  Cheese-fac- 
tory, and  Workshop. 

We  have  previously  described  a  fesv  of  the  popu- 
lar portable  engines  which   are    more  especially 


Fig.  1. — "  ECONOMIZEB  "  BOILEB  WITHOCT  ENGIITE. 

adapted  to  the  light  nses  of  farms,  cheese-factories, 
and  workshops.  We  now  add  to  the  list  some 
which  offer  at  least  equal  advantages,  and  some 
which  are  especially  designed   for  certain   uses. 


Fig.  3. — WHITMAN  &  BUHBELL'S  AGKICULTtTBAI,  ENGINE. 


For  instance,  the  "Economizer"  boiler,  shown  at 
figure  1,  is  made  expressly  for  use  in  cheese-fac- 
tories and  on  farms,  for  steaming  feed  as  well  as 


Fig.  2.—"  ECONOMIZER  "   ENGINE   AND   BOrLER. 

for  use  with  an  engine,  for  furnishing  power  for 
any  purpose  where  that  of   2t  up   to  8  horses 


may  be  required.  This  boiler  received  the  highest 
award  of  the  Committee  on  Boilers  and  Engines,  at 
the  American  Dairymen's  Convention,  at  which 
several  others  were  exhibited.  This  boiler  is  care- 
fully made  of  heavy  boiler  iron,  has  no  mason  work, 
is  ready  for  use  when  received  from  the  manufac- 
tory, and  is  easUy  portable.  It  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, (figure  1),  with  the  lid  over  the  fines  open. 
The  fines  are  seen  to  be  easily  accessible.  The  fire 
is  built  in  front,  and  passes  along  the  bottom  of 
and  around  the  boiler  to  the  back,  where  the  flame 
strikes  the  water-back,  and  returns  through  the 
flues,  which  are  covered  with  water,  to  the  smoke- 
pipe.  Either  coal  or  wood  may  be  burned  under 
the  boiler.  This  peculiar  arrangement  secures  the 
greatest  economy  of  fuel,  whence  the  appellation 
of  this  boiler.  At  figure  2  is  shown  the  Economizer 
boiler  with  engine.  This  machine  of  8-horse-power, 
may  be  run  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  a  day  for  fuel.  It 
is  now  in  use  in  sixteen  States,  and  in  Canada.  The 
cost  of  boiler  and  engine  complete,  is  from  S275  for 
2i-horse  power,  up  to  $575  for  S-horse-power.  A 
larger  machine,  known  as  the  "  Economizer  Im- 
proved," from  5  to  18  horse-power,  is  also  made, 
having  a  water-back  attachment,  and  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  deposit  of  scale  from  the  hard- 
est water  is  prevented.  Figure  3  represents  an 
"Agricultural  Engine,"  designed  for  farm  i^ork, 
being  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  for  thrash- 
ing, sawing,  and  other  work.  It  is  the  only  return- 
flue  boiler  and  engine  made  for  farm  work.  An 
S-horse-power  engine  costs  -?800,  or  but  ?100  per 
horse-power.  Many  of  these  engines  are  in  use  for 
thrashing  in  California.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  boUers  and  engines  are  Messrs.  Whitman  <& 
Burrell,  of  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  T.  In 
addition  to  this  branch  of 
their  business,  these  par- 
ties are  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  dairymen's 
supplies  and  machines, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  appli- 
ances for  cheese-factories 
and  creameries.  At  figure 
4  is  shown  a  small  porta- 
ble engine  and  boUer,  used 
for  a  large  variety  of  light 
work,  such  as  ginning  cot- 
ton, sawing,  grinding, 
pumping,  etc.  This  is  an 
upright  tubular  boiler, 
which  occupies  but  a  very 
small  space,  and  is  very 
simple  and  easily  man- 
aged. It  is  knoiiTi  as  the 
Bookwalter  Engine,  and  is 
made  by  James  Leffel  & 
Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
The  Bigelow  Semi-porta- 
ble Vertical  Engine,  made 
by  H.  B.  Bigelow  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  is  shown 
at  figures.  This  engine  is 
made  of  different  sizes,  from  6  up  to  20  horse-power, 
costing  from  S4."0  to  $980.  The  same  parties  manu- 
facture a  portable  engine  on  wheels  for  farm  work. 
The  use  of  steam  is  rapidly  extending  through 
every  branch  of  industry.  So  far,  there  has 
been  less  use  made  of  it  upon  the  farm,  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and,  as  we  believe, 
might  have  been  made  profitable.  It  is  clear  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  agriculture  could  be  made  more 
profitable  by  the  investment  of  more  capital  in  its 
operation.  It  is  those  who  are  able  or  willing  to 
use  all  the  labor-saving  and  economical  appliances, 
which  tbe}'  can  turn  to  advantage,  that  are  making 
the  most  money  from  farming,  or  in  fact  from  any 
mecbanical  employment.  Thus  we  find  a  farmer, 
who  employs  gang-plows,  drills,  and  rapid  seeders 
to  sow  his  crops  upon  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
acres,  and  steam  engines  to  llirash  .and  clean  his 
harvest,  sometimes  makes  profits  each  year  cqu.al 
to  the  first  cost  of  his  land  and  machinery.  This 
has  been  done  of  late  years  in  -Minnesota,  Kansas, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Callfoniia.  Without 
the  capital  to  do  this,  of  course,  it  could  not  have 
been  possible,  neither  could  it  have  been  done  with 


the  money,  unless  the  machinery  bad  been  procura- 
ble. The  fact  is,  that  the  possibility  of  using  all 
the  mechanical  aids  in  agricultural  industry,  that 
are  now  at  work  in  the  field,  the  bam,  the  elevator. 


Fig.  i. — THE  BOOKWALTEK  ENGIKB. 

the  dairy,  and  the  cheese-factory,  has  attracted  an 
immense  amount  of  moneyto  the  business  of  culti- 
vating of  the  soil,  feeding  and  raising  stock,  and 
manufacturing  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  into 
articles  of  merchandise,  for  home  use  and  export. 
That  this  adaptation  of  steam-power  to  the  uses  of 
agriculture  is  bound  to  be  largely  extended,  we  do 
not  doubt,  and  to  learn  how  to  run  a  steam-engine, 
will  soon  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  education  of 
a  farmer,  as  to  learn  how  to  sow  crops  or  rear  stock. 


Fig.5. — BIGELOW  SEMI-POBTABLE  VEBTICAL  ENGINB. 

This  Is  a  part  of  the  practical  education  of  a  young 
farmer,  who  desires  to  be  accomplished  in  his  busi- 
ness, that  should  enter  into  the  course  of  Instruc- 
tion at  .\gricultunil  Colleges,  and  should  in  no  wise 
be  neglected,  for  he  cannot  tell  how  soon  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  14. 


BY  ONB  or  Tai:ii. 


Small  Farms  and  Small  Farmers. 

I  live  among  small  farmers,  in  fact,  among  the 
smallest  kind  of  farmers.  The  farms  are  from  50 
to  100  or  150  acres,  and  1  find  very  little  to  learn 
among  them,  except  perhaps  a  very  low  grade  of 
"thrift,"  based  upon  very  small,  constant  econo- 
mies. The  land  is  of  all  grades  ;  some  is  just  re- 
deemed from  the  swamp  and  forest,  other  worn  too 
nearly  out  to  raise  buckwheat,  i-ye,  and  white  beans. 
Market  gardening  is  profitably  conducted  by  a  few, 
but  it  involves  hired  labor,  and  the  fashion  for  two 
centuries  has  been  to  hire  no  labor,  but .  to  do  only 
such  work  as  farmer,  his  sous,  and  one  or  two  male 
slaves  could  do.  Now  that  the  slaves  are  gone, 
there  is  less  work  done.  There  is  a  Uttle  money  in 
bank,  and  there  may  be  a  few  hundred  dollars  loan- 
ed here  and  there  on  mortgage,  and  this  probably 
came  from  the  sale  of  part  of  the  old  farm.  So  the 
"  thrifty  "  natives  are  in  no  fear  of  want,  and  they 
and  their  children  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
live  as  comfortably  as  they  do  now.  Some  of  the 
land  is  excellent,  and  almost  all,  with  good  man- 
agement, is  farmore  easily  worked,  and  being  nearer 
a  good  market,  might  yield  greater  money  return 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  farms  in  New  England.  The 
city  quickly  absorbs  all  the  more  enterprising  young 
men,  while  the  rest  wait  for  the  shoes  of  their  pro- 
genitors, or  set  up  for  themselves  in  a  small  way. 
Regarding  the  native  farming  community  only,  it  is 
quietly  sleeping  "  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. " 
Tou  may  "stick  yonr  finger  in  its  eye  and  it  will 
not  wink."  1  am  perhaps  too  sweeping.  There  is 
one  thing  most  of  the  young  men  are  wide  awake 
about.    That  is 

Trottine;  Horses. 

It  comes  to  pass  in  this  way.  A  young  man  be- 
comes a  young  man  when  he  owns  a  horse  and  top 
buggy — he  is  nothing  but  a  boy  before  that.  It  is 
easier  to  breed  and  break  a  colt  than  to  buy  one, 
though  everybody  says  it  costs  more.  So  the  old 
mare  is  bred  to  a  trotting  stallion,  and  the  colt  is 
expected  to  trot.  The  stout  farm  horses  that  were 
once  bred  here,  that  would  work  well  on  the  farm, 
and  make  fair  time  on  the  road — haul  thirty  hun- 
dred weight  of  truck  to  market  before  breakfast, 
and  do  a  day's  work  on  the  farm  between  noon  and 
dark,  have  disappeared,  and  spindle-legged  trotters 
have  taken  their  places.  On  a  fine  Sunday  after- 
noon the  whole  country  is  alive  with  smart  buggies, 
trotting  ponies,  and  young  men,  and  the  young 
men  are  not  alone.  There  are  blushes  and  ribbons 
about,  and  the  youths  often  look  interesting,  and  if 
you  are  approaching  on  the  road,  they  are  quite 
likely  to  forget  to  turn  out.  It's  quite  natural,  and 
no  wonder  the  boys  are  fond  of  horses.  They  do 
most  of  their  courting  behind  them. 

IVliat  Horses  shall  Small  Farmers  Breed? 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine  what 
horses  it  will  pay  best  to  breed,  especially  for  small 
farmers.  The  land,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  is 
light.  Fall  plowing  is  but  little  done,  and  the- 
oretically not  advantageous.  A  good  farm  mare 
may  therefore  do  her  spring  and  summer  work  per- 
fectly well,  and  have  a  foal  every  year  in  August  or 
September.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  so  many 
horses  should  be  raised,  and  among  them  so  few 
that  are  worth  the  hay  and  provender  that  they  eat 
before  they  are  five  years  old.  Were  the  Norman, 
or  Percheron,  not  so  violent  a  cross,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  best,  nevertheless,  I  believe  experience  at 
the  West  shows  that  smallish  mares  will  often  have 
excellent  and  well  formed  foals  by  such  sires.  The 
first  Pereherons  ever  imported  into  this  country 
were  brought  into  New  Jersey,  (the  Harris  importa- 
tion). After  the  importer  had  used  them  for  some 
years,  "  Dilligence,"  the  stallion,  and  "Joan,"  the 
mare,  with  other  imported  animals  and  their  get, 
the  entire  stock,  was  sold  out  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  John  G.  Bell.  He  bred  them  for 
some  years,  and  after  the  death  of  the  old  horse, 
bred  old  Joan  to  the  imported  thorough-bred  stal- 
lion,   "  CouBterjation  "  —  a  horse  of   most   ami- 


able disposition  for  a  thorough-bred.  The  cross 
pi-oved  a  capital  one,  and  a  pair  of  mares  thus  bred 
are  famous  good  ones.  They  are  a  handsome, 
stylish  pair  of  farm  horses,  and  trundle  the  family 
Kockaway  about  in  good  style,  and  at  a  remarkably 
good  rate  too.  There  are  several  stories  told  of 
Tlic  StrengtU  of  tUese  PcrcUerons. 

One  is,  that  coming  from  the  field  one  evening 
after  plowing,  having  left  the  whiffletrees  behind 
them,  the  plowman  found  a  neighbor  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU, 
with  a  log,  which  this  team  was  unable  to  move.  He 
was  asked  to  attach  his  horses,  so  that  the  com- 
bined force  might  draw  it  up. — "  Let  me  go  back 
and  get  my -whiflletrees,"  said  he;  "my  mares 
will  manage  it  alone."  —  "No,  hitch  right  to 
these."— They  were  broken  at  the  first  pull. 
Then  his  own  were  obtained,  and  with  the  reins 
hung  on  the  hames,  the  word  was  given  to  start  up 
a  little.  As  soon  as  the  Uttle  mares  felt  there  was 
really  a  weight  behind  them  worthy  an  outlay  of 
strength,  they  started  and  did  not  stop  until  they 
got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  distancing  the  entire 
crowd,  the  log  rolling  first  this  way  and  then 
that.  I  call  them  little,  and  they  are,  as  they 
weigh  only  about  1,150  pounds  each,  but  it  is  "  all 
horse,"  and  not  a  lazy  nerve  or  fiber.  Their  hoofs 
are  round  and  solid  as  ii'on  ;  their  legs  short-jointed, 
flat,  and  hard,  with  tough  tendons  ;  they  are  short- 
coupled,  low  set,  solid  fleshed,  and  were  originally 
grey,  but  now  white. 

There  is  a  quick  market  in  all  our  cities  for  such 
horses.  We  ought  to  raise  them.  Sending  the 
geldings  to  the  market  and  keeping  the  fillies  for 
farm  work  and  breeding.  The  young  horses  could 
be  worked  on  the  farm,  and  would  pay  for  their 
keep  after  they  are  two  years  old,  and  the  work 
would  do  them  good,  besides  thoroughly  breaking 
them  without  their  knowing  it. 

Tlie  Great  Normans, 

such  as  the  Western  breeders  have  been  importing 
so  freely  of  late  years,  are  too  large  for  profitable 
use  among  Eastern  farmers,  or  among  small  farm- 
ers anywhere,  but  if  we  could  use  the  old  style 
Percheron  such  as  Mr.  Harris  brought  out,  it  would 
be  exactly  what  we  want,  as  imparting  weight, 
courage,  power,  soundness,  quick  growth,  docility, 
good  trotting  action,  and  almost  invariably  a  fast 
walk.  I  suppose  such  stallions  may  be  imported 
for  about  $1,200,  possibly  for  less — certainly  for  less 
than  a  second  class  trotting  staJlion  is  corffeidered 
worth.  As  to  Clydesdales,  they  are  too  heavy  for 
our  use,  too  expensive  also,  and  need  to  be  crossed 
upon  heavy  mares,  or  the  progeny  lack  symmetry 
to  a  deplorable  extent.  I  mention  these — ^Normans, 
Pereherons,  Clydesdales — because  next  to  trotters 
they  seem  to  be  the  available  horses.  We  have  a 
good  many  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  ones 
may  be  easily  imported. 

Really  Oood  Carriage  Horses, 

could  we  breed  them,  would  of  course  be  much 
more  profitable  than  draft  horses,  but  we  have  no 
carriage  stallions  proper,  and  the  carriage  horses 
bred  in  the  country  come  from  large  mares  bred  to 
thorough-bred  or  large  trotting  stallions,  and  If 
reaUy  fine,  are  lucky  accidents  as  it  were.  The 
majority  of  the  progeny  being  of  inferior  style,  or 
lacking  in  some  important  quality.  A  New  York 
merchant  having  a  favorite  mare,  no  longer  of  use 
in  his  carriage  team,  bred  her  twice  to  a  rather  fa- 
mous imported  thorough-bred.  The  result  was  one 
light  limbed,  heavy -bodied  colt,  so  lacking  in  mus- 
cle and  endurance,  that  he  was  worthless  for  any 
purposes  for  which  he  could  use  him,  and  another 
so  light-limbed  and  smaU  boned,  that  in  his  gam- 
bols he  actually  broke  his  leg  in  a  pasture  free  from 
woodchuck  holes,  post  holes,  or  any  such  tempta- 
tion. Last  year  I  bred  the  only  breeding  mare  I 
have,  to  Col.  Battell's  Orloff,  and  really  have  great 
expectations.  If  thorough  breeding  be  measured 
by  the  inieritance  of  valued  qualities,  the  Orloffs 
are  more  thorough-bred  than  the  "thorough- 
breds." The  English  have  bred  horses  for  the  race- 
course, and  they  have  produced  from  the  most  in- 
telligent, loving,  gentle,  fast,  and  enduring  breed 
in  the  world— the  Arabian  and  its  congeners— the 


fastest  running  horses  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  among  them  many  capable  ot  carrying  great 
weight  in  the  race,  hence  possessing  courage,  en- 
durance, bottom,  and  speed,  and  of  course  fine  bony 
and  muscular  development  for  these  purposes. 
But  they  exhibit  rarely  any  beauty  of  style  or  ac- 
tion, and  exceptionally  only  that  power  and  grace 
which  combine  so  admirably  in  a  fine  horse,  and 
they  oftener  than  not  possess  a  disposition  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  approach  or  handle  them, 
and  impossible  to  trust  them. 

Taking  the  same  Arabian  blood  as  a  basis,  one 
hundred  years  ago  Count  OrlofE  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  breeding  which  is  now  producing  legitimate 
fruits.  The  OrlofE  horses  are  very  dlEEerent  from 
the  Arabians,  yet  they  possess  all  their  intelligence, 
fearlessness,  aflfection,  trustiness,  courage,  and  en- 
durance, while  they  have  been  bred  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  form,  carriage,  and  action, 
with  large  size,  a  natural  trotting  gait  of  very  con- 
siderable speed,  and  generally  jet  black  color.  If 
ten  to  twenty  generations  of  breeding  systematical- 
ly, for  these  qualities,  the  success  of  which  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  astonishing  uniformity  of  the 
animals,  is  not  thorough-breeding,  I  am  very  sure 
the  English  system  is  not  worthy  the  name.  True, 
Count  Orloflf  and  his  successors  at  Chrenova,  open- 
ly used  cold-blooded  mares  of  various  breeds  and 
qualities,  whei'eou  to  cross  the  Arabian  blood, 
while  the  English  breeders  have  done  just  the  same 
more  or  less,  only  they  do  not  acknowledge  it. 

Seecliiiig  AVHite  Oaks. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  in  the  spring,  just 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  woods, 
great  numbers  of  acorns  under  the  oak,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  White  Oak  trees,  had  thrown 
out  a  radicle,  and  perhaps  a  little  later  developed 
leaves.  From  experiments  made  a  year  ago,  I  find 
that  these  sprouting  acorns  may  be  transferred  tO' 
meUow,  well  shaded  ground,  where  they  wiU  take 
root,  and  grow  well.  They  grow  slowly,  forming  a 
thick,  fleshy,  strong  tap-root,  and  I  doubt  if  those 
that  survive  mid-summer,  could  be  easily  moved  in 
any  considerable  numbers.  Seedling  maples  may 
be  moved  in  autumn,  and  so  may  locusts,  and  no 
doubt,  most  other  trees  readily  coming  from  seed, 
but  with  upland  oaks  I  have  failed.  Now,  however, 
I  think  I  can  secure  of  the  White  and  Chestnut  Oaka 
as  many  as  I  need  for  a  row  or  two  in  my  nursery. 

Planting  Timber. 

We  are  losing  our  timber  very  fast.  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
clearing  of  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  and 
almost  surrounding  my  little  farm.  This  brings 
the  fact  home  to  my  own  door.  WTiat  will  become 
of  my  never  failing,  bounteous,  sparkling  springs  ? 
— I  can  not  tell.  There  is  much  land  unfit  for  the 
culture  of  ordinary  crops,  which  grows  cedars  and 
white  birches  now,  and  might  no  doubt  wave  with 
Scotch  Larch  or  Yellow  Locust  in  a  few  years.  I 
hope  we  may  see  it. 

How  to  Lead  an  Unbroken  Heifer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  selected  a  beautlfnl  heifer  in 
a  field  with  others,  bought  her  for  a  friend,  and  di- 
rected where  she  should  be  delivered.  She  was 
sent  by  rail,  and  on  arrival  my  friend's  man  took 
her  in  charge.  She  was  a  yearling,  and  not  large 
at  that.  Before  he  could  get  her  home,  some  six 
miles,  she  had  nearly  killed  him.  She  had  thrown 
herself  down  half  a  dozen  times,  thrown  and  drag- 
ged him  no-telling  how  far.  She  had  exhausted 
herself,  obstinately  lain  down,  wUlfuDy  gotten  up, 
when  she  had  a  mind  to,  scared  horses  and  women, 
and  made  her  trip  generally  memorable  along  a 
quiet  country  road.  All  because  as  a  calf  she  had 
not  been  tied  up  and  handled,  fed  salt  perhaps,  and 
led  about  a  little  quietly  a  few  times,  before  start- 
ing her  on  her  journey.  It  is  almost  criminal  to 
sell  an'  animal  in  such  an  unsafe  condition. 

Whenever  it  is  any  one's  lot  to  lead  such  a  crea- 
ture, let  him  first  handle  and  quiet  it  for  some  time 
by  every  gentle  means  in  his  power.  He  may  stand 
with  the  right  hand  over  its  neck,  patting  it  upon 
the  shoulder  and  neck.  He  may  give  it  a  little  salt, 
stroke  its  head  and  ears,  scratch  its  poll  between 
the  horns,  etc.    Finally  he  may  let  it  walk  quietly 
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forward  slowly — cbecking  or  stopping  it  by  the 
halter — or  if  led  by  a  rope  about  the  horns,  this 
should  be  looped  about  its  nose,  so  as  to  give  bet- 
ter control.  Then  with  a  light  switch  in  the  right 
hand,  stiU  held  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  leading 
rope  in  the  left,  the  animal  maybe  started  upon  her 
journey.  She  must  be  let  have  her  own  way  for  a 
while,  that  Is,  she  may  stop,  or  go  ahead,  walk  or 
run  gently,  and  so  guided,  as  to  keep  on  the  way 
all  the  time.  After  a  while  she  may  be  touched  a 
little  with  the  switch,  if  she  stops,  or  stops  too 
long,  and  be  pulled  in,  if  she  runs  too  much,  but 
even  with  an  unbroken  wild  thing,  like  the  one 
mentioned  above,  there  need  be  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  getting  her  along,  if  she  be  properly  treated. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  1. 

By  the  Av.t!ior  of  "  Wal^   and   Talks  on  the  Farm,' 
''  Hanis  on  the  Piy"  etc. 


"Where  are  you  going  to  plant  potatoes  this 
year,"  asked  Charley,  who  is  beginning  to  take 
quite  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 

"  I  had  thought  ot  planting  about  4  acres  on  No. 
1,  wheri  we  had  mangels  last  year ;  and  6  acres  on 
No.  5,  v'here  we  are  going  to  plant  corn." 

No.  1  is  in  prime  condition.  It  was  manured  last 
spring  tor  mangels,  and  the  hoeing  and  frequent 
ctUtiv'>'iion  between  the  rows,  left  it  tolerably  clean, 
and  9«  mellow  as  a  garden.  It  is  good,  strong 
land,  and  after  the  mangels  were  gathered  last 
aut'nnn,  we  plowed  it  with  a  three-horse  plow,  and 
I  TR-fer  saw  land  turn  up  better.  The  land  is  on  a 
g^^tle  slope,  facing  the  south,  and  it  would  seem 
tn  be  just  the  place  to  put  in  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
But  I  have  been  recently  studying  the  results  of 
Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  on  beets,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  unless  we  can  use  some  arti- 
ficial manure  for  the  potatoes,  we  can  not  expect  a 
very  large  crop.  The  beets  do  not  leave  much  ma- 
nure where  the  potatoes  can  get  hold  of  it.  Instead 
of  planting  potatoes,  it  would  be  better  to  sow  bar- 
ley and  seed  down  with  clover.  We  might  reasona- 
bly expect  a  good  crop  of  barley,  and  a  great  crop  of 
dover  afterwards.  And  then,  after  the  clover, 
especially  it  pastured,  we  might  plant  potatoes, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  a  good  crop. 

"  Well,"  said  Charley,  "No.  5  is  a  clover  sod." 

True,  but  unfortunately  the  land  has  not  been 
manured  for  a  dozen  years — and  I  question  if  it  has 
ever  been  manured  since  it  was  first  cleared  of  the 
original  forest,  half  a  century  ago.  But  I  should 
not  care  much  for  that,  provided  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  worked,  so  as  to  develop  the  latent 
plant-food  in  the  soil.  Had  such  been  the  case, 
wo  should  have  had  a  large  crop  of  clover,  and  the 
roots  of  the  clover,  together  with  the  droppings  of 
the  sheep,  would  have  furnished  a  liberal  supply  ot 
plant-food  for  the  potatoes,  and  we  might  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  getting  a  good  crop. 

One  thing  is  certain,  wc  can  not  get  a  great 
growth  of  potatoes,  unless  we  have  a  rich  sur- 
face soil.  We  can  often  get  a  big  crop  of  clover 
when  the  surface  soil  is  comparatively  poor,  pro- 
vided the  lower  soil  is  rich  from  previous  manur- 
ing, or  from  thorough  cultivation.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  potatoes.  The  surface  soil  must 
be  rich  in  available  plant-food.  A  clover  sod 
turned  under  is  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  a  sod  of  any  kind  is 
good.  It  keeps  the  ground  loose  and  moist,  and 
the  potatoes  like  to  bury  themselves  in  it.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  strike  a  hook  into  a  hill,  and  pull 
up  a  dozen  smooth,  good-sized  potatoes  out  of  the 
decayed  or  decaying  sod." 

The  Deacon  is  right.  But  in  order  to  secure  such 
a  pleasure,  we  must  look  well  to  all  the  conditions. 
We  want  first — land  that  is  free  from  stagnant  wa- 
ter. If  the  land  needs  draining,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
a  good  crop.  Second. — We  want  a  fine,  free,  mel- 
low soil.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  any  special 
description  of  land.  Good  crops  of  potatoes  can 
be  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  ranging  from 
a  black  muck  to  a  hea\'y  clay  loam,  or  a  blowing 
sand.     But  in  order  to  raise  good  crops  of  potatoes 


on  clayey  land,  it  is  necessary  to  get  it  into  a  fine, 
mellow  condition.  Third. — We  must  plant  early. 
And  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  we  must 
keep  the  crop  clean  by  thorough  cnltivatioa  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  hoe 
in  drawing  the  soil  around  the  growing  plants, 
killing  the  weeds  at  the  same  time. 


Manure  for  potatoes  should  be  rich  and  well  rot- 
ted. Horse  or  sheep  manure  that  has  been  used  as 
bedding  for  well-fed  pigs,  is  excellent.  If  the  ma- 
nure is  not  rich — in  other  words,  if  the  animals 
have  not  been  well  fed — you  can  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, by  putting  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  each  hill  of  potatoes.  This  wiU  go  far  to- 
ward making  poor  manure  into  rich  manure,  and 
instead  of  getting  100  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre, 
you  may  expect  300  bushels. 

"But  suppose  you  do  not  use  any  manure,"  said 
the  Deacon,  "  would  nitrate  of  soda  then  do 
good?" — I  think  it  would.  For  you  must  recol- 
lect that  wjiether  we  draw  manure  on  to  the  land 
or  not,  we  never  plant  potatoes  without  manure  of 
some  kind. — "  It  is  not  one  year  in  ten,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "that  I  manure  my  potatoes." — "Ton 
mean,"  said  I,  "  that  you  do  notdraw  out  any  ma- 
nure from  the  barn-yard  for  your  potatoes.  But 
pasture  your  land,  and  the  droppings  of  the  ani- 
mals furnish  manure;  and  you  turn  under  a  sod, 
which  rots  and  furnishes  manure,  and  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  soil  itself  furnishes  manure. 

Now  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  manure  is 
generally  poor  in  quality.  It  is  not  rich  enough, 
and  as  I  said  before,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  sub- 
stance fvimiahing  available  nitrogen,  will  go  far 
towards  making  it  rich.  And  all  we  want  is  lich 
manure.  I  have  a  little  doubt  that  if  we  drew  out 
ten  loads  of  common  bam-yard  manure  to  the  acre 
on  No.  5,  and  spread  it  on  the  sod  and  plowed  it 
under  carefuUy.  Then  rolled  and  haiTowed 
thoroughly  until  we  had  three  or  four  inches  of 
mellow  soil  on  top  ot  the  sod.  Then  mark  it  ofi'in 
rows  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Then  scatter  a 
tablespoonful  of  pulverized  and  sifted  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  soil  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be  plant- 
ed— covering,  say  a  square  foot  of  soil.  Then  plant 
the  potatoes,  and  cover  with  a  hoe.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to  crack  the  soU,  go  over 
the  field  with  alight  harrow  ;  ortf  this  is  not  done, 
go  through  the  rows  with  a  cultivator  as  soon  as 
the  rows  can  be  seen.  Cultivate  both  ways,  and 
go  as  near  the  plants  as  possible.  Then  in  another 
week,  go  through  them  again,  and  follow  with  a 
hoe,  and  continue  to  cultivate  as  long  as  it  can  be 
done  without  distiu'bing  the  tubers.  With  some 
such  treatment  as  this,  I  think  we  might  reasonably 
expect  a  good  growth  of  potatoes  on  No.  5.  And 
even  if  it  is  plowed  up  without  manure,  and  is  then 
top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  as  in  the  other 
case,  I  should  expect  a  good  growth.  The  decaying 
sod  will  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  poor  manure, 
and  thi;  nitrate  of  soda  will  help  to  make  it  rich. 

There  may  be  some  soils  so  poor  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  on  my  farm — or 
on  any  other  where  you  have  a  good  sod  to  turn 
under  on  light  laud. 

"  Why  do  you  say  on  '  light  land  '  any  more  than 
on  heavy  land,"  asked  Charley.— "  Because,"  said 
the  Deacon,  "the  sod  on  the  hcavj-  land  will  not 
rot  soon  enough  to  do  the  potatoes  much  good ; 
while  on  sandy  land,  it  not  plowed  too  deep,  and 
the  season  is  warm  and  moist,  and  the  field  is  well 
cultivated,  the  sod  will  rot  rapidly." 

"  That  is  it  exactly,"  said  I,  "  and  this  decom- 
posing sod  will  furnish  the  potatoes  with  aU  the 
elements  of  plant-food,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  included,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  not  furnish  ni- 
trogen enough  for  a  maximum  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  hence  it  is  well  to  use  some  manure  that  will 
furnish  it  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  the  most 
available  condition." 


better,  and  thus  secure  a  greater  growth  of  vines. 
We  have  to  use  just  as  much  Paris  green,  and 
spend  just  as  much  labor  m  applying  it,  on  an  acre 
of  potatoes  yielding  75  bushels  per  acre,  as  on  an 
acre  yieldmg  1.50  to  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is 
more  work  to  cultivate  and  keep  the  poor  crop 
clean,  than  the  good  crop,  and  almost  as  much  la- 
bor to  dig  and  gather  an  acre  of  small  potatoes,  as 
an  acre  of  large  ones,  and  not  half  so  pleasint. 


".You  will  not  persuade  many  farmers,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "to  adopt  such  a  system." — "So  much 
the  better  forthosc  whodo  take  pains  to  raise  good 
crops,"  said  I,  though  I  am  ashamed  of  the  remark. 

The  Colorado  beetle  wiU   compel  us  to  manure 


Last  year  I  planted  13  acres  of  potatoes  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  including  Early  Rose,  Eavlv  Vermont, 
Snowflake,  BrowneU's  Beauty,  Compton's  Surprise, 
Genesee  King,  Jones  No.  4,  and  Thorbum's  Late 
Rose.  And  the  Deacon  in  the  adjoining  field  plant- 
ed Peaehblow,  Peerless,  and  Late  Rose.  He  had  a 
fair  crop  of  Late  Rose,  but  the  Peaehblow  and 
Peerless  were  hardly  worth  digging. 

In  my  field  the  Late  Rose  gave  the  largest  yield, 
but  the  Early  Vermont,  on  the  whole,  was  the  most 
satisfactory  crop.  The  potatoes  were  more  uniform 
in  size.  We  had  three  acres,  yielding  1-26  bushels 
per  acre.  The  Late  Rose  had  not  come  to  maturi- 
ty, when  the  drouth  and  the  second  crop  of  bugs 
struck  them,  and  consequently  we  had  a  great 
many  small  potatoes.  Snowflake  did  tolerably  well, 
but  not  as  weU  as  the  Vermonts.  But  it  is  not 
worth  while  talking  about  the  varieties  that  did 
well  last  year.  It  was  an  exceptionally  bad  season. 
As  a  rule,  the  only  good  potatoes  we  had  were  the 
earliest  varieties — and  this  simply  because  they  had 
nearly  got  their  growth,  before  they  were  seriously 
injured  by  the  drouth  and  the  bugs.  The  Early 
Vermont,  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose 
on  the  same  day,  came  up  earlier,  and  made  a  more 
vigorous  growth.  The  plants  were  stronger,  larger, 
and  more  robust.  I  do  not  attribute  this  wholly  to 
the  variety.  The  Early  Rose  has  been  grown  on 
this  farm  for  several  years,  without  a  change  of  seed. 
The  Vermonts  are  comparatively  new.  Had  we  got 
Early  Rose  from  a  distance,  instead  of  planting 
our  home-grown  seed,  the  plants  might  have  been 
as  vigorous  as  those  of  the  Early  Vermont. 

"It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  that  a  mere  change  of  seed  is  so  important.  I 
know  that  the  New  Jersey  potato-  growers  often 
send  here  for  their  seed,  and  we  sometimes  send  to 
New  Jersey  for  our  seed  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  positive  evidence  that  anything  is  gained  by  it. 
And  then,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  one  farmer 
thinks  it  very  important  to  plant  large  potatoes, 
and  another  thinks  small  ones  just  as  good— and 
the  results  of  careful  experiments  arc  quoted  to 
sustain  both  opinions." 

"  The  thing  is  certain,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  we 
shall  have  to  plant  small  potatoes  this  year.  The 
spring  of  1875  potatoes  were  scarce  and  high,  and  a 
grcQt  many  small  potatoes  were  planted — some  not 
larger  than  marbles — and  yet  we  never  had  such  a 
great  potato  crop.  The  next  spring  potatoes  were 
not  worth  marketing,  and  we  planted  the  best 
and  largest — and  never  had  a  worse  crop.  And  so  it 
is  evident  that  the  character  of  the  season  has  more 
to  do  with  the  result,  than  the  size  of  the  seed." 

The  best  crop  of  potatoes  I  ever  raised  on  this 
farm  happened  to  be  from  small  seed.  But  it  was 
a  bit  of  prime  light  land,  in  high  condition.  The 
root  of  the  plant  penetrated  into  the  fine,  mellow 
soil,  and  needed  little  nutriment  from  the  seed. 


Shall  -we  plant  in  rows  or  in  hills  ;  shall  we  plant 
small  seed  or  large ;  shall  we  cut  the  potatoes  or 
plant  whole  ;  sliaU  wc  cut  the  sets  from  the  top  or 
bottom,  or  middle  of  the  potato;  shall  we  cut  the 
potatoes  a  few  days  before  planting,  and  sprinkle 
lime  on  them  ;  shall  we  plant  one  nr  two  sets  in  a 
hill ;  shall  we  plant  deep  or  shallow  ;  shall  we  earth 
up,  or  shall  we  cultivate  on  the  flat  ? 

To  all  these,  and  a  dozen  other  questions  which 
are  frequently  .asked,  I  answer  :    "  Do  as  you  have 
done,  or  change  if  you  feel  like  it ;    but  whatever 
else  you  do,  or  leave  undone,  make  tl      '-■■''  drv, 
rich,  mellow,  and  clean.     If  you  cann 
year,  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it  m 
begin  to  prepare  for  it  now.     Farmei 
.aliead.  Wc  must  keep  our  hind  rich  ci 
a  fair  crop   in  an   unfavorable   seasi 
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have  lilgh  prices,  and  low  prices,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past — and  the  men  who  ■will  mate  money  by 
potatoes  will  be  those  who  take  the  most  pains  to 
keep  up  and   increase  the  fertility  of  their  farms. 


Movable  Calks  or  Studs  for  Horseshoes. 

An  improved  point,  or  calk,  for  horseshoes  is 
shown  iu  the  accompanying  engraving.  This  is  an 
invention  of  a  distinguished  English  army  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  and  is  not  patented.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  calk  in  ordinary  use.  It  is  mov- 
able, and  can  be  driven 
into  the  shoe  and  re- 
moved when  needed.  It 
is  of  hardened  steel, 
and  being  used  only 
when  the  roads  are  icy, 
and  not  upon  bare 
ground,  and  never  in 
the  stable  or  yards,  it 
does  not  wear  fast,  and 
can  not  Injure  the 
horses,  or  wear  the 
stable-floor.  It  is  made 
to  fit  a  hole,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  punched 
in  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  The  stud  tapers  shghtly, 
60  that,  while  it  hoids  its  place  firmly  when  driven 
in,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  few  taps  from  a  light 
hammer  or  a  bolt.  These  studs  may  be  used  at  the 
toes  and  heels,  and  a  few  spare  ones,  carried  in  the 
pocket  when  on  a  journey,  mil  replace  any  that 
may  be  lost.  The  size  should,  of  course,  be 
made  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 


MOVABLE  CALKS. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  T>.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T., 

Loading  Bags  of  Gkain. — A  very  convenient 
plan  for  loading  bags  of  grain  into  a  wagon  is  shown 
in  figure  1.  This  is  applicable  to  barns  or  grana- 
ries, having  basements.  A  hole  2i  feet  in  length, 
and  li  foot  wide,  is  cut  in  the  floor,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  hinged  or  loose  door.  A  well-seasoned 
board,  17  inches  wide,  and  11  or  13  feet  in  length, 
having  strips  9  feet  in  length,  1  inch  thick,  and  3 
wide,  nailed  to  the  edge  on  the  upper  side,  is  hung 
at  one  end  by  a  strap  or  piece  or  rope  as  shown. 
The  lower  end  of  the  board  should  be  even  with 
the  top  of  the  wagon  bos  ;  the  upper  end  projects 
above  the  floor  24  feet,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  is  nailed  un- 
der each  side  of  the  board,  to  prevent  its  slipping 
downward,  and  to  hold  it  firmly.  Bags  of  grain 
placed  upon  the  board  slide  down  into  the  wagon. 


Kg.  1. — SLIDE  FOR  LOADING  GRAIN. 


and  loose  grain  may  also  be  scooped  into  this  in- 
clined trough,  and  find  its  way  into  the  wagon  box 
by  its  own  gravity.    To  prevent  loose  grain  spilling 


out,  or  being  scattered  about  the  basement  by  care- 
less shoveling,  a  hopper  like  that  at  figure  2,  should 
be  used.  A  small  wooden  tube,  or  2  or  3  grain 
bags,  with  the  bottom  out,  and  sewed  end  to  end, 
will  make  a  good  conductor,  and  may  be  readily 
changed  to  any  part  of  the  wagon  to  fill  up  evenly. 
An  Artificial  Duck  Pond. — Ducks  and  geese 
may  be  raised  successfully  without  any  pond  or 
stream  ;  yet  some  prefer  to  give  them  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  such  can  make  an  artificial 
pond  on  the  plan  shown  at  figure  3.  This  is  a 
wooden  box,  10  inches  deep  and  4  feet  square,  or  it 
may  be  2  feet  wide  and  6  or  8  feet  long.  This  is 
set  in  the  ground,  except  the  downhill  side,  which 
is  partly  exposed,  and  provided  with  a  short  spout 
placed  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top,  to  carry  ofE 
superfluous  water.  A  peg  is  inserted  at  the  bottom 
for  drawing  off  the  water  when  desired.  Water 
may  be  conducted  to  the  box  by  a  pipe  from  a 
spring,  underdrain,  small  brook,  or  from  the  weU, 
by  sinking  a  half  barrel  between  the  pump  and 
pond,  and  filling  it  with  water  every  day  or  two, 
and  so  graduating  the  flow  that  it  will  merely  drop 


Z. — HOPPER  FOR  LOADING  GRAIN. 


from  the  barrel  through  the  pipe  into  the  wooden 
box.  In  summer,  ducks  and  geese  should  have 
a  yard  fenced  off  for  their  pasture  lot,  and  not  be 
allowed  about  the  house  nor  the  out-buUdings, 
for  when  out  of  place  they  are  very  disagreeable. 
Driving  Fence  Posts. — ^At  figure  4  is  shown  an 
improved  platform  for  use  when  driving  fence 


Fig.  3. — ARTIFICIAL  DUCK  POND. 

posts.  It  is  a  large  stool,  with  a  top  2  or  3  feet 
square,  naUed  upon  two  3  by  4  inch  strips  24  feet 
in  length.  Two  inch  holes  are  bored  into  the  strips, 
and  the  legs  are  driven  into  them.  The  legs  are  2J 
inches  square,  and  24  feet  long.  The  forward  ones 
are  provided  with  wheels  6  inches  in  diameter.  A 
step  is  nailed  upon  the  top  of  the  handle?.  With 
a  sledge  and  crowbar  on  the  top  of  the  platform, 
the  workman  can  grasp  the  handles  and  wheel  it  to 
any  part  of  the  farm,  or  quickly  move  it  from  post 
to  post.  When  driving  a  post,  if  the  top  is  cham- 
fered or  rounded  off  a  little,  it  ■n-ill  not  spUt  in 
driving.  A  rammer  like  that  in  figure  5  is  useful 
for  packing  the  earth  firmly  about  the  post ;  this 
is  a  point  that  should  in  no  case  be  overlooked. 
Supports  for  Thills. — Herewith  are  shown  two 
good  thill  supporters.  That  at  figure  6  is  the 
cheapest,  and  is  portable.  It  consists  of  a  pine 
stick,  one  by  two  inches  square,  and  8  feet  in  length, 
as  shown  in  figure  7  on  an  enlarged  scale.  A  cross- 
piece  of  the  same  size  is  bolted  through  the  center 
and  through  the  top  of  the  upright.  A  sharp- 
pointed  nail  projects  at  the  bottom  one  half  inch. 
When  this  is  not  in  use,  it  may  be  folded  up,  as  in- 
dicated by  dotted  lines,  and  set  in  a  comer  out  of 
the  way.  An  esceUeut  stationary  holder  is  shown 
in  use  in  figure  8.  This  is  a  round  stick  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  length.  A  cord  is  tied  to 
the  center  and  passes  over  a  small  pulley  in  the 
beam  above  ;  thence  over  another  pulley  at  the  side 


of  the  building ;   the  end  is  attached  to  a  weight. 
When  not  in  use,  the  weight  falls,  raising  the 


Fig.  4. — ^PLATFORM  FOR  DRIVING  POSTS. 

cross-bar  to  the  point  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 


Fig.5.  RAilMRR  FOR  POSTS. 


Standards  or  Pure  Breeds. — The  prevailing 

weakness  for  imported 
stock  is  doing  a  serious 
injury.  Every  fresh  im- 
portation from  Eng- 
land, of  both  sheep  and 
pigs,  shows  year  by  year 
some  variation  from  a 
former  standard.  This 
is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  late  arrivals  of 
Berkshire  pigs,  in  which 
is  implanted  the  short 
turned  up  nose  of  the 
Yorkshire,  (excepting 
of  course  in  color,)  in- 
stead of  the  former  handsome,  straight,  dished  face 
and  graceful  head  proper 
to  the  Berkshire.     VThat  fS 

is  to  become  of  the  breed,  !  p 

if  these    innovations  are  iij 

encouraged?     It  is  time  jij 

that  we  stopped  import- 
ing; we  have  excellent 
blood,  and  as  good  stock 
bom  in  the  country  as  can 
be  imported  ;  it  is  only 
because  these  novelties 
are  brought  over,  that 
people  desire  them.  In- 
stead of  breeders,  we  have 
dealers,  who,  to  gain 
popularity,  keep  import- 
ing something  new,  as 
the  foreign  fashions  change.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  a  newly  imported  animal   costs   five  times 


Fig.  v.— SUPPORT. 


Fig.  6. — SUTPORTING  WAGON  THILLS. 

as  much   as  an  equally  good  native  one,  and  this 
fact  is  an  injury  to,  and  an  imputation  against, 

I    I  I    I    I    r  1   I   1    1    '   I    ' 


Fig.  8. — STATIONARY  HOLDER  FOR  THILLS. 

our  skUlful  native  breeders.    Here  we  insist  on 
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pediirrees,  but  we  take  from  England  anything  that 
a  breeder,  who  has  a  reputation,  produces,  without 
asking  what  cross  he  puts  into  it,  or  how  his  stock 
is  made  up.  We  ought  now  to  establish  American 
breeds,  and  before  long  we  should  be  exporting 
animals  back  to  England  to  improve  their  stock. 


TIPS  FOE  HOBSES. 


Tips  in  Place  of  Shoes  for  Horses'  Feet. 

In  6ome  sandy  districts,  especially  in  the  South 
and  TVest,  shoes  are  not  worn  by  the  horses  or 
mules  during  the  summer  months,  whUe  in  other 
places,  shoes  are  worn  too  much  at  that  season, 
and  evil  results  in  either 
case.  If  unshod,  the 
hoofs  are  either  worn 
away  at  the  toe,  or  be- 
come mis-shapen  and 
break  away,  leaving  a 
very  bad  foot  for  any 
after-shoeing.  When 
the  shoe  is  retained  too 
long,  the  growth  of  the 
hoof  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  sensitive  inner 
parts  of  the  foot  are  in- 
jured, and  become  diseased.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  shoes  are  frequently  removed  and  replaced,  an- 
other evil  occurs;  the  frog  is  cither  cut  away  at  every 
shoeing,  or  is  kept  elevated  above  the  shoe,  and 
never  permitted  to  touch  the  ground,  and  its  nat- 
ural use  is  never  called  into  action.  In  either  case, 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  using  tips  for  the  feet, 
like  those  shown  in  the  engraving.  These  are  made 
of  light  horseshoe  bar,  hammered  out  considerably, 
60  that  they  are  thin  upon  the  inner  edge  and  the 
ends.  They  are  naUed  to  the  toes  in  the  manner 
shown,  and  protect  them  from  wear,  leaving  the 
heels  to  come  to  the  groond.  The  frog  being  un- 
touched, retains  its  proper  office  as  a  cushion  for 
the  sole,  and  keeps  the  working  parts  of  the  foot 
in  a  sound  condition.  These  tips  may  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  use,  and  may  be  easily  nailed  on  to 
the  foot  by  any  owner  of  a  horse,  if  he  will  take 
proper  precaution  to  drive  the  nail  in  the  right  di- 
rection. They  may  also  be  left  upon  the  foot  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  ordinary  shoe  without  injury. 


Shaping  and  Boring  Fence  Posts. 

The  old-fashioned  post  and  rail  fence  will  proba- 
bly never  go  out  of  use,  so  long  as  posts  and  rails 
can  be  procured.  Its  stability  and  durability 
commend  it  above  all  other  fences,  where  the  prop- 
er timber — which  is  chestnut — is 
to  be  found.  This  timber  is  of 
quick  growth  ;  when  the  tree  is 
cut  down  the  stump  soon  sends 
up  sprouts,  which  in  8  or  10  years 
are  large  enough  for  posts  and 
rails  ;  the  wood  is  soft,  and  easily 
worked  into  the  required  shape, 
and,  when  well  seasoned,  is  very 
durable,  provided  the  posts  are 
set  in  the  best  manner.  For  this 
reason,  an  acre  of  chestnut  tim- 
ber should  be  planted  upon  every 
farm  where  it  will  thrive.  As 
the  duration  of  a  well  built  and 
well  protected  chestnut  post- 
and-rail  feuce  may  be  counted  as 
forty  years,  there  may  be  five 
crops  of  rails  cut  oil  from  athrifty 
Fig.  1.— Arc.ER.  plantation  during  this  period. 
Probably  no  other  timber  can  do  so  well  as  this. 
At  this  6e;ison,  the  work  of  preparing  posts  and 
rails  is  going  on  upon  thousands  of  farms,  while 
but  very  few  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  this  work 
use  the  best  methods.  The  posts  are  verj-  rouiihly 
trimmed,  and  the  mortises  are  chopped  out  with  an 
ax.  There  is  not  only  loss  of  time  iu  this  kind  of 
work,  but  the  fence  when  finished  looks  meanly, 
and  will  not  be  so  durable  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
not  considered,  and  perhaps  not  known  to  many, 
liow  much  the  value  of  a  farm  is  increased  by  being 


well  fenced.  An  attractive  appearance  adds  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  the  salable  value  of  many  well 
located  farms,  and  if  they  are  not  for  sale,  it  is  still 
desirable  that  they  should  be  made  to  appear  at  their 
true  value.  But  the  real  value  of  a  good,  substan- 
tial, well  built  fence,  is  very  much  more  than  that 
of  a  poorly  built  one,  and  it  is  easy  to  spend  as 
much  time  over  a  poor  fence  as  over  a  good  one. 
Some  years  ago  we  built  a  post-and-rail  fence  along 
each  side  of  a  road,  running  through  the  farm,  and 
prepared  the  posts  in  the  foUowing  manner.  A 
boring  table,  shown  In  figure  2,  was  built  of  4  x  4 
scantling,  and  7  feet  long,  which  is  the  length  of 
ordinary  posts.  The  posts  were  trimmed  upon  the 
blocks  shown  in  figure  3  ;  the  end  was  first  squared 
to  proper  shape,  (6  inches  wide  and  3  thick),  and 
then  wedged  in  the  square-notched  block.  It  was 
then  dressed  to  a  smooth  finish,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  width  and  thickness  to  the  but,  which  we  left 
rough,  in  order  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground. 
The  holes  were  dug  larger  than  usual,  and  were 
filled  in  around  the  post  with  stones,  firmly  rammed 


was  set  in  the  hole  of  the  guide,  with  the  shank  in 
the  rest  seen  in  the  front.  One  hole  after  another 
was  bored  with  great  rapidity,  many  posts  being 
placed,  bored,  and  thronm  off  in  less  than  three 


i"ig.  ii. — iiLuCiS  FOB  SHAPLVe  POSTS. 

minutes  for  each  one.  Afterwards  the  wood  be- 
tween the  holes  was  cut  away  with  a  broad  mortis- 
ing chisel  and  mallet.  When  the  fence  was  put  to- 
gether, the  holes  and  ends  of  the  rails  were  painted 
with  common  tar.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  when 
finished,  was  about  one  dollar  per  rod,  counting 
the  rough  posts  at  15  cents,  and  the  rails  at  7  cents. 


Fig.  3. — BOKESG   TABLE  FOE  POSTS. 

down.  A  bint  was  taken  iu  this  direction  from  an  old 
fence  upon  the  farm,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
in  this  manner  set  40  years  before,  and  of  which  the 
posts  were  still  quite  sound.  The  post,  after  hav- 
ing been  trimmed,  was  placed  upon  the  table  upon 
its  side,  and  resting  against  the  rear  posts,  with  the 
uppfr  end  touching  the  shoulder  on  the  board  be- 
neath it.  This  brought  it  into  the  proper  position 
to  be  bored.  The  boring  guide,  seen  lying  upon 
the    ground    in  the   engraving,   was  then  placed 


A  Very  Convenient  Farm   Pig  Pen. 

Herewith  we  give  plans  and  a  general  view  of  a 
very  complete  and  convenient  fann  pig-pen,  recent- 
ly built  on  the  farm  of  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  Charl- 
ton, Saratoga  Co.,  N.  T.  The  building,  shown 
complete  at  figures  1  and  3,  is  48  feet  long,  22  feet 
wide,  and  13  feet  high.  There  is  an  upper  floor 
over  the  pens,  which  is  used  as  a  store-room  for 
meal,  com,  etc.,  and  a  ceUar  beneath  them,  used 
for  storage  of  roots,  and  cooking  and  preparing 
food.  There  is  a  cistern  in  the  cellar,  into  which 
the  water  from  the  roof  is  collected,  and  a  pump 
by  which  the  water  may  be  run  into  the  feed-kettle, 
or  to  the  pens  above.  The  arrangements  are  made 
with  a  view  to  the  convenient  handling  and  feeding 
of  the  stock,  as  well  as  to  most  perfect  sanitary 
conditions.  The  building  is  warm  enough  to  pre- 
vent freezing  in  the  coldest  winter  weather,  so  that 
young  pigs  may  be  reared  without  d  fficulty,  even 
at  this  season,  if  desired.  The  outer  and  inner 
walls,  and  the  floor  of  the  upper  room,  are  all  of 
matched  boards ;  the  floor  of  the  pens  is  double, 
there  being  first  a  floor  of  hemlock  boards,  with 
matched  joints,  put  together -with  hot  pitch ;  the 


against  the  post,  and  held  by  short  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  wood,  resting  against  the  front  posts. 
The  anger,  flg.  1,  made  purposely  for  this  work, 


CCRTIS'  PIQOEBT, 


whole  of  this  first  floor  is  then  thoroughly  coated 
with  hot  coal  tar,  and  a  second  floor  of  It-inch 
hemlock  plank,  with  matched  joints,  also  filled  witb 
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tar,  is  finally  laid  down.  This  gives  a  floor  that  is 
not  only  very  durable,  clean,  and  wholesome,  but 
Jt  is  perfectly  water-proof,  and  prevents  any  drip 
of  moisture  into  the  cellar.  The  cellar  floor  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  At  R,  E,  are  bins  for  roots, 
which  are  unloaded  into  them  through  the  cellar 
windows,  seen  in  figure  3,  by  means  of  spouts  which 
direct  them  into  the  bins.  At  Fis  the  feed  box,  at 
T,  T,  feed-tubs  for  mixing  feed,  at  c,  the  cistern, 
P,  the  pump,  K,  the  kettle,  set  in  brick,  with  chim- 
ney behind  it;  at  5  is  a  spout,  (also  seen  in 
figure  4),  by  which  meal  is  dropped  from  the  upper 
floor  to  the  feed-box,  the  kettle,  or  the  feed-tubs. 
At  Cis  the  root  cutter.  The  whole  of  the  cellar 
floor  is  covered  with  cement.  The  main  floor  is 
shown  at  figure  4.  The  pens  are  seen  arranged  on 
one  side.  Each  pen  is  provided  with  a  fender,  (i^), 
for  the  protection  of  young  pigs  against  being 
©verlaid  by  the  sows,  and  a  cast-iron  feed  trough, 
having  a  spout  which  projects  through  the  front, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  feed  into  the  trough. 
At  His  a  hatchway  for  hoisting  meal  or  com  into 
the  room  above ;  at  ^  is  a  spout  to  bring  feed  from 


Five  pieces  3  inches  square,  and  4  inches  long,  are 
bored  through  their  length  with  i-inch  holes,  and 
are  bolted  to  the  longer  piece  where  the  fence 
boards  will  rest  on  them.  A  cross 
piece  13  inches  long  is  bolted  to  the 
end  of  the  second  4-inch  piece,  as 
shown,  and  a  brace  is  bolted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  longer  piece,  as  a  sup- 
port for  it.  When  used,  place  the  end 
of  the  cross  piece  against  the  fence 
post,  and  press  the  brace  into  the 
ground,  by  which  the  upright  piece  is 
'^^^^^-  supported.  The  ends  of  the  fence 
boards  are  rested  on  the  gauge  while  the  other 
ends  are  nailed  to  the  post.  Then  the  opposite 
ends  are  nailed.  The  cross  piece  keeps  the  gauge 
out  of  the  way  when  naUing  the  boards. 


Fig.  3. — SIDE  VIEW  OP  MK.    OCHTIS'   PIG  PEN. 


above.  The  large  pen  near  the  center  Is  used  for  a 
slaughter-pen,  and  at  the  hatchway  is  a  hoist  for 
raising  the  hogs  for  dressing.  The  chain  of  this 
hoist  is  seen  in  the  doorway  at  figure  1.  The  end 
pen,  the  door  of  which  is  seen  at  figure  1,  is  the 
reception-room  for  sows,  the  boar's  pen  being  ad- 


Kg.  3.— PLAS  OP  CELLAE  OP  PIG  PEN, 

Joining,  and  communicating  with  a  slide  door.  The 
floor  of  this  pen  is  3i  feet  above  the  ground,  or  so 
high  that  a  sow  brought  in  a  crate  in  a  wagon,  can 
walk  directly  into  it  when  the  wagon  is  backed  to 
the  door  and  the  crate  is  opened.  The  stairway  to 
the  upper  floor  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  plan,  and 
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Fig.  4. — PLAU  OP  MAIN  PLOOB  OF  PIG  PEN, 

Shat  to  the  cellar,  near  the  hatchway.  This  build- 
mg  has  been  found  very  convenient  in  use,  and  it 
is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  extended,  if  desired, 
to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  animals. 


A  Fence  Gauge. — The  gauge  for  a  rail  or  board 
fence,  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  sent  by  "J.  A. 
W."  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  scantling  3  inches 
square,  and  5  feet  long.  A  number  of  J-ineh  holes 
are  bored  through  this  piece  as  ihey  may  be  wanted. 


A  "Bratted"  Sheep. 

Exercise  is  as  necessary  for  sheep  in  winter  as  in 
summer.    Close  confinement  is  unhealthful  for  an 
animal    designed,    or    at 
least  permitted,  by  nature 
to  inhabit    mountain  re- 
gions and  rocky  pastures. 
The    activity  natural    to 
sheep    may    be    noticed 
cropping  out  in  lambs  a 
few  days  old,  which  will 
climb  and  sport  upon  any 
convenient  rock,  boulder, 
lumber  pile,  or  stump,  to 
which  they  can  gain  ac- 
cess, in  preference  to  any 
level  place.    But  to  give 
exercise  indiscriminately,  without   regard   to  the 
weather,  is  not  safe  even  for  the  hardier,  close- 
fleeced  Merinos,  or  Southdowns,  and  for  the  more 
open  fleeced  long-wool  sheep  is  pernicious.    Open 
sheds  ofler  a  partial  resource  in  moderate  weather, 
when  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  the  run  of  a  field. 
There  are  times,  however, 
when  it    is  advisable  to 
give  valuable  sheep  some 
exercise  during  unfavora- 
ble weather,  and  this  may 
be    done    by  adopting  a 
precaution  in  common  use 
amongst     Scotch     shep- 
herds.     On   the  Scottish 
lowlands,  as  well  as  moun- 
tains,   whole    flocks    are 
sometimes  furnished  with 
artificial  protectors  known 
as ''brats."     This  word  is 
derived  directly  from  the 
Gaelic       language,       and 
means  simply  a  cloak ;  it  is  also  used  by  the  Scotch 
to  designate  the  bib,  or  apron,  worn  by  children  to 
keep  them  from  soiling  their  other  clothes.     It  is  a 
distinct  word  from  "brai,"  a  coarse  vulgar  epithet 
applied  to  a  child,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  "  brood."     The  "  brats  "  are  pieces  of 
cloth,  or   sometimes  of    sheep- 
skin,  fastened  by  strings  upon 
the    sheeps'    backs,   and    often 
sewn    to    the    wool   by   coarse 
thread.     They  are  made  to  cover 
the  supine  and  loins,  the  part  of  a 
sheep's  body  most  susceptible  to 
cold  and  wet.    A  good  shape  for 
a  brat  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
which   represents  one  side  as  it 
lies  across  the  sheep's  back.    It 
may  be  made   of  the   cheapest 
kind  of  a  blanket,  or  of  coarse 
cotton    cloth,   dressed   with    some  water-proofing 
substance.      It    is  only  necessary  that  it  should 
keep  off  rain  or  snow.     Warmth  is  not  required  ; 
the   dry    wool    will    supply    that.      A  very  good 
material  is  a  piece  of  common  "gum"   or  rub- 
ber blanket,  such  as  are  used  in  the   army.     An 
old  water-proof  overcoat  will  cut  up  into  four  of 
these  brats,  and  a  light  coat  will  make  several  of 
them  of  suitable  size  for  young  lambs.     A  salt  sack 
will  make  four  brats  of  large  size.     Much  refuse 
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material  of  the  household--or  bara,  may  be  utilized 
for  them,  especially  for  those  of  small  size,  such  as 
will  be  needed  by  and  by  for  the  lambs.  The  lambs 
may  be  sent  out  many  a 
day  when  the  weather  is 
threatening,  if  thus  pro- 
tected, when  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  be 
confined  to  close  pens  or 
damp  yards.  A  heavy 
thunder  shower  will  do 
no  injury  to  a  well  bratted  lamb.  At  the  breeding 
season,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  separate  a  ram, 
that  is  not  suitable  to  breed  from,  from  the  ewes, 
he  may  be  furnished  with  a  brat  reversed,  and  worn 
underneath.     This  is  often  done,  and  is  effective. 


' BEAT '     FOR 


Fig.l.^IN-DOOR  PUMP.  , 


Pumps  for  the  Hoiise  and  Barn. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time  known  to  those 
living  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  when  more  trouble 
and  inconvenience  was  experienced  than  now,  on 
account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic uses  and  for  stock.  Over  an  extensive  range 
of  the  country,  farmers  are  now  melting  snow  to 
supply  their  necessities,  or  are  hauling  water  from 
ponds  and  streams.  This  is 
not  only  costly  and  incon- 
venient, but  in  many  cases 
makes  it  necessary  to  use 
impure  water,  and  is  there- 
fore unhealthful.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  had 
so  many  inquiries  at  any  one 
time  as  are  before  us  at  the 
present,  in  regard  to  the  wa- 
ter supply,  and  the  most 
useful  pumps  for  bringing 
it  to  both  the  house  and  the 
barn  from  one  well.  With 
regard  to  the  water  supply, 
it  might  be  eaid  that  there 
can  be  no  better  time  than 
the  present  for  deepening  or 
cleaning  old  weUs,  or  sink- 
ing new  ones  to  a  depth  at 
which  a  permanent  supply 
of  water  can  be  obtained. 
The  long  -  continued  dry 
weather  of  last  year,  has  left  the  subsoil  very  dry, 
and  free  from  surface  water,  and  has  temporarily 
dried  up  all  but  really  permanent  springs.  With 
regard  to  pumps,  we  can  only  now  find  space  to 
describe  one  that  we  have  tested  in  use.  This  is 
Blunt's  "  Universal  Force 
Pump,"  of  which  we  give 
some  illustrations.  It  is  called 
"Universal"  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  parts  are  Inter- 
changeable, and  any  one  can 
be  replaced  it  broken  or  worn  ; 
that  the  upper  part,  or  air 
chamber,  can  be  turned  aronnd, 
bringing  the  handle  either  to 
the  right  or  left  hand  of  the 
spout,  or  opposite  to  it,  and 
that  their  construction  and 
material  are  of  the  best  in 
every  way.  There  are  .  fifty 
different  kinds  of  this  pump 
made,  to  meet  every  require- 
ment. Those  illustrated  here, 
are  selected  from  the  number, 
as  being  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  circumstances.  At 
figure  1  is  the  in-door  force 
pump,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
base  that  can  be  screwed  on  to 
a  sink  or  stand.  The  spout  has 
a  "  two-way"  tap,  by  which  the 
stream  of  water  may  be  thrown 
up  into  a  tank  or  into  a  hose  for  watering  a  garden, 
washing  windows,  or  other  purposes,  or  a  pipe  may 
be  connected  with  it,  througn  which  water  can  be 
forced  from  the  house  to  the  bam  or  cattle  yard ; 
thus  watering  the  stock  without  going  out  of  doors. 
An  out-of-door  pump  is  very  similar  to  this,  but 


Fig.  3. 
OUT-DOOK  PUMP. 
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furnished  with  a  suction  cylinder,  vrhich  may  be 
placed  in  the  well  out  of  reach  of  frost,  or  for  use 
in  deep  wells.  At  figure  'i  is  shown  a  high  stand- 
ard, deep-well  force  pump  tor  out  of  door  use, 


Kg.  3. — SUPPLYING  ■WATEB  TO  HOUSE  AOT)  BABN. 

"Which  win  throw  a  stream  strong  enough  to  be  use- 
ful in  case  of  fire,  or  to  supply  the  barn  as  well  as 
the  house.  (In  the  figure  the  body  of  the  pump 
Js  broken  off  to  save  space.)  Pipes  may  be  laid 
as  shown  at  figure  3,  to  supply  the  house  and 
bam,  or  at   figure  4,  either  to  pump  soft   water 


Jig.  4— ONB  PUMP  FOE  BOTH  WELL   AND  OISTEKK. 

Irom  a  cistern,  or  to  force  the  water  from  a  well 
into  the  kitchen,  or  the  tank,  or  to  the  barn  or 
water-trough.  By  arranging  the  pipes  with  taps, 
as  at  figure  5,  which  can  be  done  by  the  mak- 
ers if  ordered — all  these  services  may  be  performed 
at  the  well  while  protected  from  the  weather  in  a 
■covered  well-house.  A  pump  by  which  all  this  may 
he  done,  certainly  deserves  the  appellation  of  "  Uni- 
versal," and  in  ita  application  to  these  purposes. 


Fig.  5. — ABRANOEMENT  OP  PIPES  FOR  A  WELlrHOUSE. 

will  meet  the  necessities  of  many  persons  whose 
inquiries  about  water  supply  are  here  answered. 
These  pumps  are  made  by  "The  Nason  Manufac- 
turing Company,"  whose  advertisement  has  been 
in  the  Amcrkan  ArfrifiiHwi.it  for  some  time  past, 
and  who  will  send,  upon  application,  catalogues 
describing  the  pumps  and  containing  full  details. 


of  animal  portraiture  have  been  met,  the  main  point 
at  issue  seems  always  to  escape  observation.  It  is 
not  that  the  accepted  pictures  are  unattractive,  or 
not  models  of  what  the  animals  are  desired  to  be, 
that  they  areobjectionable,  but  because  they  are  not 
real.  The  portraits  of  noted  animals  are  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  masses  of  farmers  who 
have  not  opportunities  of  seeing  the  animals  them- 
selves, or  else  presenting  them  has  no  purpose 
whatever,  unless  it  be  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  their 
owners.  Educated  breeders  are  not  deceived,  they 
know  better  than  to  suppose  that  they  are  like  the 
animals,  and  accept  the  pictures  as  types  of  what 
they  may  perhaps  arrive  at  by  and  by.  The  point 
at  issue  is  very  well  met  in  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  portraits  of  the  Centennial  Jerseys 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.,  1877,  from  a 
more  than  usually  courteous  correspondent  of  the 
"Country  Gentleman  "  :  "  It  is  just  this  essential 
element  of  life  and  actioji  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  photographic  art.  Indeed,  to  recur  to  the  really 
excellent  specimens  of  this  style  of  art — the  Jersey 
portraits  in  the  American  Agriculturist — that  paper 
expresses  regret  at  its  inability  to  add  to  the  col- 
lection the  portrait  of  Chetten  Duke, the  prize  bull, 
'  as  it  was  not  possible,  after  many  endeavors,  to 
procure  a  photograph,  on  account  of  the  animal's 
restlessness.'  Fancy  Paul  Potter's  Bull,  or  the 
Toro  Famese,  standing  meek  and  quiet  while  a 
gentleman  with  his  head  under  a  black  cloth  Jevel- 
ed  a  camera  upon  him  and  obtained  a  profUe  view  !  " 
— Now,  in  reality,  it  is  not  life  and  action  that  we 
want ;  it  is  form,  figure,  massiveness  in  the  beef 
animal ;  udder  and  other  conspicuous  points  in  the 
milk  cow.  Paul  Potter's  bull  is  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  it  may  have  been  modeled  from  a  live 
animal,  but  the  life  and  action  belong  to  the  paint- 
er's art.  It  is  very  funny,  though,  for  this  writer 
to  associate  "  life  and  action "  with  the  style  of 
portraits  to  which  we  object.  A  wooden  bos  with 
four  legs,  or  a  saw-horse,  is  more  lively  and  active 
than  these  remarkable  representations  of  what  ani- 
mals might  be,  could  breeders  induce  nature  to 
adopt  their  ideas.  We  illustrate  for  educational 
purposes,  in  the  endeavor  to  popularize  a  desire 
for  better  things  amongst  farmers,  and  this  is 
done  better  by  giving  pictures  which  they  can 
easily  believe  to  represent  real  animals — although 
the  legs  may  be  thick— than  those  in  which  the 
proportions  are  seen  at  once  to  be  unreal. 


Guinea  Grass— A  Forage   Plant. 


Anim.vi.  PoRTR.viTfRE. — In  the  several  criticisms 
with  which  our  remarks  upon  the  prevailing  style 


In  an  article  last  month  on  Durra,  {Sorghum  vul- 
gare,)  we  mentioned  that  Durra,  being  sometimes 
called  "  Guinea  Com,"  had  been  confounded 
with  "  Guinea  Grass,"  and  thus  writers  were  dis- 
cussing two  different  plants  under  the  same  name, 
with  the  natural  result  of  difference  of  opiaion,  and 
general  confusion.  The  plant  known  in  the  South- 
ern States  as  "Guinea  Grass,"  and  also  called 
"Cuba  Grass,"  is,  like  the  Durra,  a  species  of 
S'irghum.  That  was  described  as  S.  vulgare,  while 
this  is  Sorghum  halepensn,  a  name  (from  the  Arabic 
name  for  Aleppo)  which  indicates  its  eastern  origin. 
It  is  found  in  Southern  Europe,  fhe  Ea.'st  Indies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Australia  ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Brazil ;  how  far  its  occurrence  in  the 
western  hemisphere  is  due  to  its  escape  from  culti- 
vation, is  impossible  to  tell,  but  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  where  it  is  not  rare,  it  is  evidently  a  natu- 
ralized plant.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
grass,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  has  given  bota- 
nists at  various  times  some  trouble,  and  those  who 
have  occasion  to  trace  its  botanical  relationships, 
will  find  that  some  authors,  probably  from  having 
incomplete  specimens,  have  referred  it  to  various 
gi'nera,  while  others  have  made  a  new  genus  for  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  these  synonyms  ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  h.as  .at  different  times  been 
placed  in  Aiidrofxyfon,  ffo^cu^i,  ^fiJium,  and  S*ir;/hum. 
Wliile  the  habit  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
gravinsr,  given  on  page  100,  is  verj-  different  from 
that  of  the  S'm/hiiin  figured  last  month,  a  careful 
study  of  the  flowers  in  spoeimens  from  Florida  and 
from  the  East  Iniiies,  shows  that  the  two  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  gc  nua.  Unlike  the  other,  this 
is  a  perenniul,  and  forms  a  strong,  creeping  root- 


stock,  as  large  as  one's  finger  ;  this  root^stock  or 
tuber  is  abundantly  supplied  with  buds,  and  serves 
as  a  means  for  its  propagation.  The  root  throws 
up  an  abundance  of  stems,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  which  are  clothed  with  an  abtmdance  of  long, 
narrow  leaves,  and  surmounted  by  a  panicle  or 
flower  cluster,  which  is  very  loose  and  open  ;  when 
it  first  comes  into  flower,  the  branches,  being  erect, 
make  the  cluster  quite  narrow,  but  it  afterwards 
becomes  more  spreading  and  loose,  but  is  never 
dense  and  compact,  like  the  head  of  Durra.  The 
individual  flowers  in  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  are  in  small  clusters  of  two  and  three  to- 
gether, consisting  of  one  fertile  one,  and  one  or 
two  others,  on  short  stalks,  which  are  abortive  or 
staminate.  A  cluster  is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  engraving ;  it  has  a  central  fertile  flower,  with 
a  long  awn  or  bristle,  and  lifted  above  it,  on  slender 
stalks,  are  two  others,  which  are  awnless,  and  each 
bear  three  stamens.  After  the  stamens  have  shed 
their  pollen,  these  two  flowers  sooner  or  later  fall 
away,  and  then  the  flowering  appears  so  different- 
ly, that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  botanists 
should  have  been  in  doubt  where  to  put  it.  The 
manner  of  cultivation  and  the  uses  of  Guinea  Grass, 
must  be  deferred  until  another  ntmiber. 


The  Sweet  Potato. 

BT  CHAS.   A.   PEABODT,   MUSCOGEE  CO..   Gi. 

Producing  IniproTed  Varieties— HoTV  to  Start 
the  Plants^  Method  of  Culture  — May  be 
grown  Profitably  at  the  Noi-th- Directions. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
Chas.  A.  Peabody,  Esq.,  Muscogee  Co.,  Ga.,  in 
reference  to  the  Sweet  Potato.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  northern  cultivators,  while  they 
had  done  so  much  in  producing  from  seed  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  common  potato,  had 
in  a  similar  manner  not  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Sweet  Potato.  He  mentioned  his  own 
success  with  new  seedlings,  and  suggested  that 
with  better  sorts  and  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  the  sweet  potato  crop  might  be 
made  much  more  certain  and  more  profitable 
in  the  Northern  States  than  it  now  is.  We  re- 
plied that  the  difficulty  in  procuring  seeds  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  experimenting  with  varie- 
ties; that  in  cultivating  the  sweet  potato  some 
13  or  15  years,  we  had  seen  flowers  but  once, 
and  they  came  loo  late  to  ripen  seed,  and  asked 
liim  to  give  an  account  of  his  experiments, 
with  his  methods  of  culture,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  This 
he  complied  with,  and  we  bring  together  from 
several  different  letters  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Southern  States,  sweet  potatoes  are 
classified  as  the  Yam,  and  the  Spanish  varie- 
ties. The  Yam  potatoes,  often  called  Yams 
simply,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Yams  proper  of  the  West  Indies  and  othci 
tropical  countries,  which  are  very  different 
plants.  The  Yam  potatoes  are  usually  larger  and 
lighter  colored  than  the  others,  have  lobed 
leaves,  and  arc  much  later  in  maturing;  tliey 
arc  cultivated  for  the  main  crops,  to  be  stored 
foruse  In  winter,  when  they  become  very  sweet, 
almost  too  sweet  to  suit  the  taste  of  persons 
from  the  North;  these  are  only  propagated 
from  slips  or  cuttings.  The  Spanish  varieties 
are  numerous,  of  various  shapes,  ond  colors 
being  of  different  shades^  of  yellow,  red,  (ind 
purple.  They  have  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  on 
account  of  their  earlines.'",  are  planted  for  the 
first  crop  ;  they  are  propagated  from  slips,  lilte 
the  others,  but  also  from  cuttings  of  the  potato 
it.self.  With  reference  to  flowers  and  secfl,  Jlr. 
Peabodv  says  that  ho  has  known  farmers,  who 
have  cultivated  sweet  potatoes  all  their  lives, 
to  assert  that  tliey  never  saw  a  bloom,  but  that 
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■while  they  fall  to  flower  in  some  sea- 
sons, in  others  his  sweet  potato  fields 
are  as  full  of  blooms  as  are  the  Morn- 
ing-glories on  the  trellis  of  his  porch. 

yeyr  Varieties  of  Sweet  Potato. 

'  Mr.  Peabodyhas  been  experimenting 
for  several  years  with  seedlings,  with 
a  view  to  produce  improved  varieties, 
and  has  so  far  succeeded  that  he  has 
one  that  bears  the  same  relation  to 
other  sweet  potatoes  that  the  Early 
Rose  does  to  other  common  potatoes. 
He  states  that  he  has  had  potatoes  fit 
for  the  table  in  six  weeks  from  the 
time  the  vine  appeared  above  ground. 
Mr.  P.  sent  us  samples  of  this  potato, 
through  Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  who  have  arranged  to  take 
the  stock,  and  we  give  an  engraving, 
showing  its  usual  form  of  about  half 
the  actual  size.  Mr.  P.  proposed,  on 
account  of  its  having,  when  in  perfec- 
tion, a  light  rose-tint,  and  also  its  earli- 
ness,  to  call  it  "  Early  Rose,"  but  as 
that  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion,  he  has  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion to  call    it   "  Early  Peabody." 

Diffei-eiit  Metiiod?  of  Propasatiiig. 

The  usual  method  is  to  place  the  po- 
tatoes iu  a  hot-bed,  and  cover  them 
with  a  few  inches  of  fine  soil ;  the  buds 
will  soon  start,  and  form  shoots ;  these, 
as  they  grow,  make  roots  of  their  own, 
and  when  they  are  8  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  and  well  rooted,  the  most  forward 
ones  are  removed,  and  the  others,  not 
yet  large  enough,  are  allowed  to  grow 
on.  It  is  customary  to  split  tbe  larger 
potatoes  lengtbwise.  aud  lay  them  flat- 
side  down  iu  the  bed.  After  theshoow 
appear,  they  should  have  the  same  care 
as  other  hot-bed  plants,  to  prevent  them 
growing  weak  and  drawn  up.  These 
shoots,  known  in  thfi  Southern  States  as 
"  draws  "  and  "  slips."  are  at  the  North  called 
"sets"  or  "plants"  Another  method  is  by 
cuttings  ;  the  strong  vines  from  an  early  plant- 
ing, are  cut  into  pieces  about  a  loot  long,  and 
set  out  on  ridges,  for  the  late,  or  main  crop ;  in 
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planting,  two  joints  are  left  above  the  surface. 
The  Yam  varieties  can  only  be  propagated  by 
these  two  methods,  but  for  the  Spanish  varie- 


GtrTNEA-GKASS. — (Sorghwn  hilepense.) — Seepage  99. 

ties,  a  third  is  practised.  The  potatoes  are 
placed  in  a  moderate  hot-bea,  and  in  about  two 
weeks  the  buds,  or  eyes,  will  have  pusQed  suf- 
ficiently to  show  their  position.  The  potatoes 
are  then  cut  up,  leaving  one  or  two  buds,  or 

eyes,  to  each  piece, 

and  the  pieces  are 

planted       in      tlie 

ridges   where   they 

are    to  grow.      As 

soon  as  the  ground 

gets     warm,    these 

buds  push  rapidly. 

Mr.Peabody  prefers 

this  method  for  bis 

early  crop,  and  finds 

that  vines  so  raised 

will  give  him  pota- 
toes fit  for  the  table 

two  or  three  weeks 

earlier    than    those 

from  slips.  Whe'her 

this  will  be  found 

to  be   the  case    in 

northern  localities, 

is  a  matter  on  which 

we     shall     experi- 
ment.   The  method 

of  raising  from  cut- 
tings is  only  suited 

to   warm  climates. 

He  planted  cut- 
tings lasi  year  the  first  of  August,  and  made  a 
good  crop  before  frost.  The  time  to  commence 
propagating  will  depend  upon  the  locality.     In 


Georgia,  the  potatoes  are  put  into  the 
hot-bed  about  March  first,  and  the 
slips  planted  any  time  in  April.  In 
the  climate  of  New  York,  the  beds  are 
started  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  the  plants  set  out  from  the  first 
to  the  30th  of  June.  It  is  better  to 
defer  planting  until  the  soil  is  well 
warmed  and   the  weather  settled. 

Tile  Land  and  Ho«-  to  Cultivate  tbeiu. 

The  sweet  potato  may  be  cultivated 
on  any  soil  but  a  heavy  one.  We  have 
seen  fine  crops  on  white  sand  that 
would  blow  into  drifts  with  every 
heavy  wind.  Mr.  Peabody  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  a  sand-hill  so  poor, 
but  what,  with  judicious  manuring,  it 
would  bring  a  good  crop ;  and  that  any 
soil  which  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of 
corn,  wiU  produce  one  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, provided  it  is  a  sandy  loam.  He 
says  that  he  has  known  a  crop  in  his 
county  of  800  bushels  of  sweet  pota- 
toes to  the  acre,  upon  land  that  would 
yield  50  bushels  of  com,  and  was 
fertilized  with  400  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
Guano  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Peabody  first 
thoroughly  plows  in  the  manure,  and 
throws  up  ridges  3*  feet  apart  with  the 
plow.  "We  prefer  to  not  plow  in  the 
manure,  but  to  place  it  on  the  surface 
and  turn  the  ridges  upon  it,  and  these 
we  make  3i  to  4  feet  from  center  to 
center.  Mr.  Peabody  plants  his  pieces 
of  the  potato  at  12  inches  apart ;  we 
plant  our  slips  at  15  inches  apart  in  the 
ridge.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  and 
the  spaces  between  them  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  untU  the  vines  cover  the 
ground.  We  move  the  vines  once  a 
week  or  so,  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  root ;  this  Ls  quickly  done  by 
means  of  a  rake  handle  or  other  stick. 

Keeping  (lie  Potatoes  during  "Winter. 

Those  who  grow  largely  in  the  Northern 
States,  have  a  house  which  can  be  kept  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  60°.  Small  quantities  may 
be  packed  in  cut  straw,  or  hi  veiy  dry  sand,  and 
be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  such  as  a  cellar. 


MANiiEK  or  PROPAGATiKG. — {See  page  Wi.) 


in  which  is  a  furnace.  Mr.  P.  keeps  his  in  pits 
containing  50  to  75  bushels.  He  puts  down  a 
layer  of  potatoes,  then  a  layer  of  dry  sand,  and 
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80  on  alternately,  building  up  the  heap  in  a  py- 
ramidal form.  Earth  is  put  over  the  outside  of 
the  heap  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  freezing, 
and  a  roof  or  shelter  of  boards  is  built  over  it 
to  shed  rain.  Stored  in  this  manner,  the  pota- 
toes come  out  perfectly  sound  in  the  spring. 


occurring  on  the  table-lands  and  water-courses, 
in  some  localities,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  A 
number  of  years  ago  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Colorado  sent  us  specimens  for  determination, 
■which  proved  to  be  this  plant,  and  proposed  to 
send  us  a  root,  which  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 


tive,  and  eminently  desirable  in  cultivation. 
There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  its  becoming  popu- 
lar :  its  roots  being  quite  too  large  for  trans- 
portation, it  must  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  the 
seedling  plants  are  a  long  while  in  coming  into 
flower.     We  have  seedlings  three  years  old. 


wiNTEE-BLOOMESia  BEGONIA. — (B.  hydrocolylifolia.) 


SLENDER-LEAVED  IPOMCEA. — {I.  leptophyTla.) 


Of  course  this  would  not  auswer  for  a  cold 
climate.  It  is  very  important  to  the  success  of 
any  method  of  keeping,  that  the  potatoes  be 
dug  and  handled  with  great  care,  as  cuts  or 
bruises  induce  decay.  AVe  place  Mr.  Peabody's 
name  as  the  author  of  the  article,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially his,  although,  in  compiling  it  from  three 
different  letters,  we  have  used  our  own  language, 
and  while  we  give  his  facts,  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented. 


The  Slender-Leaved  Ipomoea. 

The  traveler  in  the  "  far  West,"  which  in  the 
present  case  we  use  for  the  counlrj'  in  and  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  however  indifferent  he 
may  be  to  flowers  in  general,  can  not  fail  to 
notice  tlie  abundance  and  beauty  of  what  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  bushy  Morning-glory.  Tlie  plant 
was  first  discovered  in  1820,  by  Doct  James, 
the  botanist  of  Maj.  Long's  expedition,  but  his 
specimens  were  imperfect,  and  it  was  not  de- 
termined until  the  plants  coUecteil  by  Fremont, 
in  1843,  were  reported  upon  by  Doct.  Torrey, 
who  named  it  Ipomce-j  kpinphylla ,  which  may 
be  translated  as  the  "  Slender-leaved  Jloming- 
Glory."  It  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere  in  what  is  now  the  Stite  of  Colorado, 


The  root  at  last  came  ;  it  nearly  filled  an  ordi- 
naiy  slioe-bo.\,  weighed  60  or  80  odd  pounds, 
(we  have  now  forgotten  which),  and  had  the 
appearance  of  an  enormous  ruta-baga.  A  good- 
sized  well  was  made  in  the  garden,  and  the 
root  planted,  but  the  summer  being  wet,  and 
the  root  badly  bruised  in  its  journey,  instead  of 
growing,  it  decayed.  The  friend  who  sent  it 
said  that  this  was  only  a  "  medium-sized " 
specimen,  the  full-grown  ones  being  too  difli- 
cult  to  dig.  This  root,  and  our  subsequent  ex- 
perience with  the  plant,  made  it  very  evident 
that  it  was  very  far  from  being  an  annual. 
Doct.  James  reported  it  as  an  annual,  and  Prof. 
Porter,  as  late  as  1874,  mentions  it  as  "an- 
nual (?)."  The  root  throws  up  numerous  stems, 
two  to  three  feet  or  more  high ;  these  produce 
a  great  many  branches,  some  of  which  starting 
from  tlie  base,  give  the  whole  plant  a  dense, 
bush-like  aspect.  The  very  narrow  leaves,  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end,  are 
somewhat  fleshy.  Tl.e  flowers,  one  to  four  to- 
gether on  a  short  stalk,  are  from  two  to  two- 
and-a-half  inches  long,  and  of  the  shape  given 
in  the  engraving,  which  shows  a  portion  of  a 
branch  reduced  in  size.  The  briglit,  light  pur- 
ple color  of  the  flowers,  Ihoir  great  abundance, 
and  tlie  delicacy  of  the  foliage  and  stems,  all 
combine  to  make  the  plant  remarkablj'  atlrac- 


that  have  shown  no  disposition  to  bloom,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  large  the  roots  must  be 
before  flowers  may  be  expected.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  objection  only  to  those  impatient 
gardeners,  who  forego  many  good  things  that 
must  have  a  year  or  two  to  grow  and  get  ready 
before  they  will  flower.  This  Ipomoea  is  well 
worth  waiting  for,  and  the  root  being  perfectly 
hardy,  it  can  be  left  in  the  ground  to  take  its 
own  time.  Our  plants  have  been  in  the  open 
garden,  near  New  York,  for  three  winters,  and 
there  is  a  plant  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  has  endured  the  winters  for  some 
20  years  without  injury,  and  flowers  every 
summer.  We  learn  that  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons  have  received  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
which  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 


Begonias  and  their  Uses. 

In  looking  over  a  list  of  Beg<mias,  with  the 
dates  of  their  introduction,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  many  of  those  which  are  still 
far  from  common,  have  been  in  cultivation 
from  :iO  to  50  yo.ars,  and  some  that  are 
figured  and  recommended  in  recent  works, 
were  known  2.5  years  or  more  ago.  It  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  Begonias 
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hare  become  well  known  ;  ivhether  they  were  re- 
garded as  of  difficult  cultivation,  or  the  fashion  had 
not  set  in  their  favor,  we  do  not  know,  but  while 
they  were  formerly  only  to  be  found  in  large  col- 
lections, Oiey  have  of  late  become  exceedingly 
popular  plants.  There  is  scarcely  any  genus  that 
afifords  plants  suited  to  such  a  variety  of  uses. 
There  is  one  set  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  only;  another  for  its  brilliant  winter-bloom- 
ing flowers  ;  another  gives  both  ornamental  foliage 
and  pleasing  flowers,  and  lastly,  another  group,  all 
the  foregoing  being  for  the  greenhouse,  which 
afEords  most  charming  border  or  bedding  plants. 
They  present,  also,  a  great  variety  in  habit ;  some 
haTC  very  short  stems  and  enormous  foliage  ;  others 
grow  two  feet  or  more  high,  with  small  leaves ; 
some  have  a  prostrate  or  half  climbing  habit,  that 
fits  them  for  use  as  basket  plants,  and  then  another 
with  large  tubers,  which  can  be  dried  off  and  stored 
away,  like  a  gladiolus  bulb.  Being  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  some  few  being  from  the 
East  Indies,  we  should  not  look  among  them  for 
hardy  plants,  yet  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds 
are  hardy  in  England,  and  no  doubt  would  be  so  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  our  own  country.  Those 
who  have  greenhouses,  find  Begonias  most  useful 
plants  ;  they  possess  two  excellent  qualities  :  they 
are  propagated  with  ease,  and  they  may  be  kept 
small  or  large,  as  one  may  wish  ;  put  a  plant  in  a 
three-inch  pot,  and  it  will  do  its  very  best,  and  it 
can  do  no  more  in  a  six  or  eight-inch  pot,  except  to 
be  larger.  The  ease  with  which  they  are  managed, 
and  the  great  variety  in  their  foliage  and  flowers, 
make  them  most  valuable  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  species  and 
varieties,  as  the  catalogues  do  that.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  a  single  leaf  and  flower  stem  of 
one  which  has  aflTorded  us  much  satisfaction  for 
several  winters,  it  being  of  the  group  that  are  orna- 
mental in  both  foliage  and  flower.  It  is  Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia —that  is,  with  leaves  like  HydrocotyU, 
and  if  one  is  a  stickler  for  English  names  for  plants, 
he  can  say  the  "Water-Pennywort-leaved  Begonia." 
Its  rounded,  fleshy  leaves,  are  of  a  rich  dark-green, 
are  strongly  veined  above,  and  reddish  beneath, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  for  these  alone,  but  it 
throws  up  panicles  of  pinkish,  sometimes  almost 
white  flowers,  which  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  It 
keeps  on  doing  so,  as  if  it  never  would  stop. 

Begonias  for  'Wiiido-w-Calture. 

Among  the  species  and  varieties  cultivated  by 
florists,  to  furnish  cut-flowers  in  winter,  are  the 
S.  fucTisioides,  often  called  "Coral-drop,"  with 
drooping,  fuchsia-like,  scarlet  flowers,  and  its  white 
variety,  differing  only  in  color ;  B.  nitida,  B.  incar- 
nata  superba,  bright  pink ;  B.  Wdtoniensis,  with 
waxy  pink  flowers,  and  others.  Most  of  these  may 
be  grown  in  a  sunny  window  of  a  warm  room,  if 
not  over  leatered,  and  when  well  managed  make 
charming  window  plants.  But  in  size  and  bril- 
liancy, as  well  as  in  variety  of  coloring,  the  recent 

Hj-brid  Tuberous  Begonins 

escel  all  others.  These  most  charming  novelties 
may  be  grown  in  pots  for  summer  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the 
open  border,  either  as  single  specimens,  or  massed 
as  bedding  plants.  Some  have  flowers  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  white,  pink,  orange, 
yellow  and  the  most  intense  scarlet.  New  varieties 
are  ofEered  every  year,  and  though  still  rather  high 
in  price  (from  50c.  to  SI),  are  well  worth  all  they 
cost,  as  they  may  he  kept  from  year  to  year,  and 
easily  multiplied.  Octopeialn,  Bolivenm,  Sedeni, 
SiUherlandi,  VietcM,  Frcebdi,  and  N'e  JRits  UJtra  are 
a  few  among  many  of  these  charming  plants.  The 
seeds  are  offered  for  sale,  but  our  experience  with 
these  has  not  been  enconraging.  Several  years 
ago,  when  these  Begonias  were  first  offered,  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  sent  us  a  few  bulbs  ;  these  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that,  seeing  the  seeds  offered 
abroad,  we  ordered  some  from  one  of  the  leading 
European  seed-houses,  who  made  a  wonderful 
flourish  about  them  in  their  catalogue  ;  we  raised 
20  or  more  plants,  and  they  were  no  donbt  hiieroiis- 
hegonias,  for  they  seemed  to  run  all  to  tuber ;  after 
keeping  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  all  through 


summer  and  winter,  they  were  put  out  to  flower. 
Every  one  produced  a  miserable  little  white  flower, 
less  than  half  an  inch  across — but  we  had  a  lovely 
lot  of  tubers.  If  any  have  fared  better  from  seeds, 
we  should  like  to  know  it,  and  who  raised  the  seeds. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BT  PEOF.   ASA  GRAY. 
ARTICLE  II. — THE    GOOD  OP    CKOSS-FEETILIZATION. 


We  argue  that  cross-fertilization  must  be  a  good 
thiug  because  there  is  so  much  of  it,  because  it  is 
provided  for  in  so  many  cases,  and  in  such  various 
ways.  And,  mth  our  present  ideas  of  how  things 
go  on  in  nature,  we  do  not  allow  that  this  argument 
is  much  weakened  by  the  fact  that  many  flowers 
freely  self-fertilize,  and  this  may  habitually  occur 
in  the  very  flowers  which  are  evidently  adapted  for 
crossing.  Cross-fertilization  depends  on  outside 
agencies,  and  may  fail,  although  it  be  the  best 
thing.  Self-fertilization  is  independent  and  surer, 
usually  secures  the  immediate  purpose  well,  even 
if  not  so  good  in  the  long  run.  To  make  an  agri- 
cultural comparison,  by  self-fertilization  we  are 
most  sure  of  a  crop,  by  cross-fertUization  we  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  long  succession  of  good  crops. 
The  best  compromise,  on  the  whole,  is  made  in 
flowers  which  cross-fertilize  when  duly  served  by 
insects  or  winds,  and  self-fertilize  when  they  are 
not.  That  is  a  common  case,  and  the  flower  we  are 
going  to  consider  is  a  good  instance  of  it. 

The  common  Moming-Glory  of  our  door-yards, 
(Ipomcsa  purpurea),  opens  each  flower  for  only  one 
day.  It  opens  over  night,  and  on  a  bright  day  it 
closes  and  fades  before  the  sun  is  high  ;  on  a  cloudy 
day  it  lingers  longer.  Bees  and  other  flying  insects 
freely  visit  these  blossoms ;  and  the  flower  is  adapt- 
ed for  crossing,  the  stigma  projecting  beyond  the 
anthers ;  but  the  crossing  must  be  done  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  or  not  at  all.  Here  is  a  great 
risk.  "  It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  fertilized  without  the  aid  of  humble-bees, 
which  often  visit  the  flowers ;  but  as  the  flowers 
grow  older  the  stamens  increase  in  length,  and  their 
anthers  brush  against  the  stigma,  which  thus  re- 
ceives some  pollen."  This  is  from  Mr.  Darwin's 
new  book,  from  which  we  made  quotations  in  our 
last  article.  There  can  be  only  six  seeds  to  a  flower, 
and  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  self-fertilized  flowers 
were  nearly  as  prolific  as  the  cross-fertilized.  ^ 

Now  in  cases  like  this,  one  may  say  that  cross- 
fertilization  is  beneficial,  and  in  the  long  run  neces- 
sary ;  but  how  are  yon  going  to  prove  it  ?  The 
theory  is  plausible ;  but  facts  are  wanted  for  con- 
vincing. Mr.  Darwin  is  not  a  man  to  go  upon 
theory  when  facts  are  to  be  had.  He  carried  on  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  this  very  plant  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  the  details  and  discussion  of  the 
conclusions  fill  two  chapters  of  his  new  book. 

He  raised  a  stock  of  seedlings,  all  from  one  plant, 
and  when  they  blossomed,  he  close-fertilized  one 
set,  and  cross-fertilized  another.  The  seeds  of  the 
two  sets  were  saved  separately,  and  were  allowed 
to  germinate  on  damp  sand.  Whenever  one  seed 
of  each  set  germinated  at  the  same  time,  he  took 
the  pair  which  thus  had  an  even  start,  planted  the 
two  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  small  pot,  gave 
them  equal  exposure  to  light,  and  equal  watering, 
stuck  in  a  similar  rod  for  each  to  climb  on ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  pair  reached  the  top  of  the  rod, 
both  were  measured.  Parallel  experiments  were 
made  with  a  number  of  such  pairs  in  the  same  pot, 
the  close-fertilized  on  one  side,  the  cross-fertilized 
on  the  other,  and  the  maximum  growths  measured  : 
but  the  single  pairs  were  mainly  relied  on.  The 
upshot  was,  that  all  the  crossed  plants  attained  a 
greater  height  than  their  antagonists,  and  that  the 
average  height  of  the  sis  crossed  plants  was  S6 
inches,  while  that  of  the  six  self-fertilized  was 
65"  ,00  inches.  That  is  the  crossed  were  to  the  self- 
fertilized,  in  vigor  of  growth,  as  100  to  76. 

The  course  of  experiments  was  continued  for  ten 
generations.  Flowers  of  the  crossed  plants  of  this 
first  generation,  were  crossed  by  pollen  of  other 
plants  of  the  same  generation  ;  and  flowers  of  these 
had  an  advantage,  and  the  diminution  of  fertility 


in  the  self-fertilized  generations,  showed  itself  in 
the  lesser  size  of  the  anthers,  smaller  quantity  of 
pollen,  and  at  length  in  disposition  to  monstrosity. 

Trial  was  made  of  cross-breeding  between  differ- 
ent flowers  of  the  same  plant.  But  this  appeared 
to  give  no  advantage  over  self-fertilization.  Trial 
was  made  of  wider  cross-breeding  than  that  of  the 
ten  generations  intercrossed  between  near  brethren. 
A  Moming-Glory  was  raised  from  seed  which  grew 
in  a  distant  town,  and  when  its  pollen  was  used  for 
the  cross,  the  plants  resulting  from  the  union  were 
extraordinarily  vigorous.  When  crossed  with  some 
of  the  ninth  generation  of  the  continuously  cross- 
bred, the  resulting  seedUngs  were  "as  superior  in 
hight,  and  almost  as  superior  in  fertility  to  the  again 
inter-crossed  plants,  as  these  were  to  seedlings 
from  self- fertilized  plants  of  the  corresponding 
generation. 

This  generally  held  true  in  other  species  of  plants. 
It  shows  in  a  striking  way  that  cross-fertUization  is 
beneficial,  while  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
mere  crossing  of  different  flowers  does  little.  If  any, 
good.  The  reason  why  cross-fertUization  is  benefi- 
cial now  begins  to  appear.  We  will  present  Mr. 
Darwin's  view  of  it  in  the  next  article. 


A  TJseM  Method  of  Propagating  Plants. 

BT  PETEB  HXNDEBSON. 

Someliiing   Important  to   Florists— TJsefnl  to 
Amateurs -.\n  Easy  and  Sure  Sletbofl. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  we  published  a  method  of 
propagating  Geraniums,  that  we  believe  originated 
with  us,  and  which  we  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  "Layering  in  the  Air."  It  consisted  in  tongu- 
ing  the  shoot  to  be  used  as  a  cutting  half  through 
with  a  knife,  as  in  the  ordinary  layering ;  the  shoot 
so  treated  formed  granulations,  or  "  callus,"  on 
the  cut  surface,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  form 
roots  immediately  on  being  detached  and  put  Into 
the  earth. — Like  many  other  useful  practices,  this 
was  abandoned  or  forgotten  by  ns,  untU  last  fall, 
when  we  saw  that,  owing  to  the  unusual  dry  sum- 
mer, our  stock  plants  of  many  of  our  finest  orna- 
mental-leaved Geraniums,  and  other  plants  of  hke 
character,  was  so  apparently  lacking  in  vigor,  that 
to  detach  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way  of  propaga- 
tion, would  probably  not  only  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  cuttings,  but  be  of  great  injury  to  the  "  stock 
plants"  themselves,  by  so  denuding  them  of  leafy 
shoots  in  their  then  weak  condition.  Here  we  agriu 
bethought  ourselves  of  our  long  forgotten  plan  of 
"liayeriiig  in  tHe  Air," 

but  this  time  we  improved  upon  the  former  way  of 
doing  it.  Instead  of  tonguing  the  shoot  to  be  used 
for  a  cutting,  as  before,  it  was  merely  snapped  short 
off,  at  a  point  where  the  condition  of  the  shoot  or 
slip  would  make  it  hang  on  to  the  plant,  by  the 
merest  shred  of  bark,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  on 
page  100.  Slight  as  this  strip  of  bark  appears  to 
be,  it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  cutting,  without 
any  material  injury  from  wilting,  nntU  it  forms  the 
"callus,''  or  granulated  condition,  which  usually 
precedes  the  formation  of  roots.  The  cutting,  or 
slip,  may  be  detached  in  from  S  to  12  days,  after  it 
has  been  broken  in  the  manner  described  ;  and  then 
potted  in  2  or  3  inch  pots.  If  watered  and  shaded 
rather  less  than  required  by  ordinary  cuttings,  it 
will  form  roots  in  S  or  12  days  more,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  will  fail,  even  of  plants  of  the  Tricolor 
Geraniums,  which  we  all  know  are  difficult  to  root 
under  the  ordinary  modes  of  propagation,  particu- 
larly in  hot  weather.  Wc  last  fall  propagated  in 
this  way  nearly  10,000  plants  of  the  Tricolor  class, 
with  a  loss  of  one  per  cent;  had  we  adopted  the 
ordinary  method,  even  with  the  plants  in  good  con- 
dition.— our  experience  has  been  that  a  loss  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  might  have  been  expected. 

Usefnl  for  a  Variety  of  Plants. 

This  plan  is  applicable  to  many  other  plants  as 
well  as  Geraniums  ;  we  are  now  using  it  with  ex- 
cellent success  on  the  new  double  Poinsetta.  The 
following  plants  may  be  also  propagated  with  great 
certainty  by  this  method,  using  the  young  unripen- 
ed  shoots :  AbutUon,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Helio- 
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tropes,  Crotons,  Cactus  of  all  kinds,  Lantanas, 
Oleanders,  Petunias  (double),  Pelargoniuas,  or  Ge- 
raniums of  all  kinds,  together  with  nearly  aU  kinds 
of  a  half  woody  or  succulent  character. — Besides 
the  absolute  certainty  of  having  the  cuttings  root 
by  this  method,  it  has  another  most  important  ad- 
vantao-e :  All  propagators  know  that  many  kinds  of 
plants  when  cut  back  for  cuttings,  become  weaken- 
ed, so  much  that,  if  not  carefully  handled,  they 
may  die ;  also  that  if  two  or  three  crops  of  cuttings 
are  taken  ofE  as  they  grow,  the  "  stock  plant  "  be- 
comes permanently  injured.  By  this  method  of 
breaking  the  slip,  so  that  it  hangs  by  a  shred  to  the 
parent  plant,  the  roots  have  to  use  their  functions 
for  its  support  nearly  the  same  as  if  it  remained  en- 
tirely attached  to  the  plant.  This  results,  exactly 
as  we  wish,  in  causing  the  parent  plant  to  strike  out 
shoots  helow  the  broken  slip,  and  these  again,  in 
their  turn,  can  be  so  treated. — ^Ye  are  using  this 
method  of  propagating  this  winter  on  all  such 
plants  as  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of,  and  with 
satisfactory  results. — I  may  say  that,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  shoot,  instead  o£  snapping  it  will 
"  knee  "  or  bend  only ;  in  such  cases,  it  Trill  be 
necessary  to  slip  it  two-thirds  through  with^^ife, 
but  in  most  instances  it  wU  snap  and  hang  by  the 
shred  of  bark,  which  is  the  best  condition. 


Changing  the  Bearing  Year  of  Orchards. 

Last  year  apples  were  so  abundant  that,  in  some 
localities,  they  would  not  pay  for  handling,  and 
large  quantities  were  left  to  decay  where  they  fell. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  year  of  excess  and  low 
prices,  is  followed  by  one  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices,  inquiries  have  come  to  us  in  such  numbers, 
as  show  that  many  are  considering  the  practicabili- 
ty of  changing  this  state  of  allairs.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  farmers  are  inJuced  to  think 
about  their  orchard  at  all,  for  as  a  general  thing 
there  is  no  part  of  their  belongings  so  neglected  as 
this.  Trees  are  set,  but  it  is  looked  upon  rather  as 
a  waste  of  land,  so  the  orchard  must  be  cropped, 
and  whUe  no  other  part  of  the  farm  is  expected  to 
do  it,  that  occupied  by  the  orchard  must  yield  two 
crops.  The  cause  ot  all  trouble  wdth  fruit  trees, 
whether  of  failure  altogether,  or  occasional  exces- 
sive bearing,  and  the  rest,  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — neglect.  We  now  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  present  trouble,  and  to  answering  the  vari- 
ous inquiries  about  alternate  bearing.  The  apple 
tree  left  to  itself,  will  generally  bejir  such  an  abun- 
dant crop  that  it  requires  another  year,  and  some- 
times longer,  to  recuperate,  and  accumulate  suffi- 
cient nutriment  to  form  buds  and  nourish  another 
crop.  This  tendency  is  very  marked  in  some  lead- 
ing varieties,  and  as  it  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  the  habit  has  become  fixed,  and  when  we 
propagate  these  varieties,  the  young  trees  start  with 
that  as  one  of  their  peculiaritie-:,  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  so  to  speak.  It  is  weU  known 
that  this  tendency  is  much  more  marked  in  some 
varieties  than  in  others,  and  while  some  naturally 
fall  into  alternate  bearing,  others  resist  it,  and  will, 
if  they  have  a  fair  chance,  give  a  crop  of  fruit  every 
year.  This  is  a  character  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  given  by  our  pomologists  ;  they  state  if  a 
tree  comes  into  bearing  early, — or  if  it  is  an  abun- 
dant or  shy  bearer,  but  its  tendency  to  annual  or 
biennial  bearing  is  rarely  recorded,  while  it  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  qualities.  Varieties 
that  naturally  bear  annually,  may  be  converted  into 
biennial  bearers  by  stan-ation  ;  planted,  as  they  of- 
ten are  on  poor  soil,  and  robbed  of  their  nutriment 
by  another  crop,  the  trees  cannot  get  food  enouirh 
to  enable  them  to  carry  even  a  small  crop  every  year, 
and  they  are  forced  into  alternate  hearing.  Tlic 
practical  question  is,  how  can  trees  that  now  bear 
excessively  one  year  and  nothing  the  next,  be  made 
to  bear  moderately  every  ye.ir.  So  far  .as  the  alter- 
nate bearing  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  the 
remedy  is  .'vident,  and  no  doubt  would  be,  with 
many  varieties,  sufficient. 

Will  M:iniirinK  Hpip  7 

Oar  correspondent,  "Connecticut, ''in  writing  us, 
says:  "  I  once  knew  an  old  apple  tree,  an  invcter- 


ate  biennial  bearer,  that  was  made  to  change  its 
habit  by  breaking  up  the  sward  in  which  it  stood, 
and  cropping  it  with  potatoes ;  the  sward  was  heavy, 
and  in  its  decay  enriched  the  ground,  and  besides 
this,  the  potatoes  were  well  manured.  But  the  ma- 
nuring was  not  continued  beyond  one  season,  and 
the  tree  in  a  few  years  relapsed  into  its  old  ways." 
— ^We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  fertilizing 
the  orchard  will  help,  and  in  some  cases  be  all  that 
is  requii'ed,  but  that  it  will  break  up  the  biennial 
habit  where  it  has  been  fixed  through  many  gener- 
ations, we  do  not  believe.  Its  tendency  will  be  to 
strengthen  it  by  making  the  crop  on  the  bearing 
year  all  the  more  excessive.  In  such  cases  nothing 
will  break  up  the  habit  but  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of   the  fruit  on  the  year  of  abundance. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Thin  the  Frnit  ? 

That  this  severe  thinning  will  change  the  bearing 
year  there  is  sufficient  testimony,  but  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  lack  evidence — will  it  pay  ?  If 
any  of  our  friends  have  tried  thinning  to  induce  an- 
nual bearing,  or  lo  reverse  the  bearing  year  on  fuU 
grown  trees,  we  ask  in  behalf  of  many  inquirers 
that  they  will  give  their  results.  With  young  or- 
chards, just  coming  int?  bearing,  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  whoever  will  take  the  pains,  and  give 
the  young  trees  the  needed  care,  can  make  their  or- 
chard bear  annually.  The  education  of  the  trees 
must  begin  with  their  first  fruiting,  as  the  first  ex- 
cessive crop,  though  small  in  itself,  starts  the  tree 
on  the  wrongtrack.  When  the  trees  are  young, 
the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  removed  is  small,  and 
all  within  reach.  Of  course  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  must  not  be  neglected,  but  a  healthy  growth 
maintained.  Whoever  wiU  start  right  with  his  or- 
chard, and  treat  it  fairly,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Among  the  varieties  of  apples  that  are 
naturally  annual  bearers,  though  they  may  be 
starved  into  bearing  biennially,  or  not  at  all,  are 
Vandcvere  ;  Sops  of  Wine ;  Grimes'  Golden,  a  com- 
paratively new  apple  of  great  excellence  ;  Milam  ; 
Minklers' ;  Rawles'  Janet,  for  the  south ;  Benoni ; 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch :  Domine ;  Hitrby  Sweet, 
and  English  Sweet  (Ramsdell's  Sweet  at  the  south). 
If  any  of  our  fruit  growers  can  add  to  this  list  of 
annual  bearers,  we  hope  they  will  do  so. 


A  Large  Cai-adHjM. — No  matter  '.rhat  name 
botanists  may  fix  upon,  CoJocasia^  Arum^  or  AJocaia 
for  the  enormous  aroid  now  so  much  planted  for 
its  fine,  large  ornamental  foliage,  Caladium  esciden- 
tum  is  firmly  fixed  as  a  popular  name.  We  thought 
we  had  grown  fine  specimens  ourselves,  hut  all  that 
wc  have  had  or  seen,  are  pigmies  when  compared 
to  one  raised  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Johnson,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  She  sends  a  photograph  of  her  plant  as 
grown  last  summer,  which  is  the  third  year,  since 
she  first  had  the  bulb-like  root  from  Peter  Hender- 
son &  Cri.  The  leaves  come  vei-y  near  to  the  top 
of  the  bay-window,  and  are  a  little  over  nine  feet 
in  bight!  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  hundreds  who  came  to  see  it,  and 
doubt  it  in  its  home,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
It  eve.'  -ttained  to  anything  like  this. 


The  PvRACtSTn  Thorn. — Tliis  is  not,  ns  some 
have  supposed,  a  n.ative  of  our  Southern  States, 
though  it  is  occasionally  found  growing  wild  there. 
It  is  from  Southern  Europe,  and  having  been  long 
in  cultivation,  its  seeds  have  been  distributed  by 
hinls,  and  it  is  naturalized  to  some  extent.  It  is  a 
servicable  and  most  beautiful  hedge  plant,  but  its 
ordinary  form,  with  red  berries,  can  not  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  thoronihly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  New 
York.  It  sometimes  liaripens  that  a  variety  ot  a 
plant  is  more  hardy  than  its  normal  form,  and  the 
P\Taeanth  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  so-called 
white-fniited  Cbul  really  yellowish^  variety  is  much 
more  h.ardy,  and  maybe  safiOv  plantirl  in  a  more 
severe  clim.ate  th.an  thit  of  New  York.  Where  it 
is  hardy,  as  it  is  in  Virurinia  and  southward,  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  rod-berried  form,  as  the  fruit 
is  exceedingly  brilliant  in  winter,  hut  those  living 
farther  north  must  he  content  with  less  showy  fniit. 
Both  bear  cntting  well,  and  form  a  compact  hedge. 


For  otJier  Household  Items  see  "£asket^^  page*. 


Home   Topics. 

BT  Fiixn   EOCHESrEB. 


Learning  lUe  Use  of  Books. 

There  are  great  readers,  and  there  are  indnstrious 
students,  who  have  never  really  learned  the  right 
use  of  books.  Most  people  read  to  be  amusedror 
soothed,  or  entertained  in  some  way,  not  for  the 
sake  of  instruction.  They  want  a  new  sensation 
rather  than  new  ideas.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  he 
amused  and  soothed,  when  we  have  need  of  such 
recreation,  but  a  habit  of  reading  merely  for  pleas- 
ure is,  what  I  think  an  improper  habit  Books 
should  be  used  in  such  a  way,  as  to  assist  our 
growth  in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  and  usefulness. 
The  student  who  crams  himself  with  facts  and 
formulas,  which  he  does  not  mentally  digest  and 
assimilate,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  knowledsre, 
but  simply  to  satisfy  his  greed  for  mental  posses- 
sions, or  his  ambition  to  outstrip  others,  hinders 
rather  than  helps  forward  his  intellectual  growth. 
We  learn  from  books,  to  be  sure,  but  these  are  on- 
ly secondary  means  of  knowledge.  Whatever  we 
learn  by  our  own  investigation  and  observation  is 
far  more  available  and  profitable  to  us  personally, 
than  what  we  get  from  other  people's  reports  and 
views,  contained  in  books.  These  reports  and 
views  are  generally  useful  to  us  in  proportion  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  them  by  our  own  experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  children  are  often  greatly 
wronged  by  teaching  them  to  read  too  young,  be- 
fore they  have  been  encouraged  to  observe  and  in- 
quire into  what  they  see  about  them.  A  child  who 
learns  to  read  early  and  easUy,  is  apt  to  become  a 
gluttonous  reader,  rather  than  a  good  student.  If 
it  has  no  direction,  but  has  a  free  run  among  story 
books  and  periodicals,  it  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  kind 
of  literary  dissipation.  Its  books  may  have  a  good 
moral  tone,  but  it  reads  so  rapidly,  and  so  much, 
that  no  strong  impression  is  made  by  any  one  book. 
Such  reading  may  keep  a  child  out  ot  worse  mis- 
chief, but  it  certainly  keeps  it  out  of  greater  bene- 
fits. For  while  it  sits  and  reads,  and  reads,  in  a 
way  to  gratify  an  indolent  or  thoughtless  mamma, 
who  hates  to  be  bothered  by  her  child's  questions 
and  desire  for  "something  to  (7o,"  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  comparison,  and  the  instincts  for 
activity,  which  ought  now  to  be  getting  such  nat- 
ural gratifieation,  as  would  help  forward  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  both-  body  and  mind — 
these  are  lulled,  and  in  time  become  dwarfed  by  in- 
activity. The  "  goodish  "  literature  for  babies, 
served  up  so  abundantly  on  all  sides,  is  a  "sooth- 
ing syrup,"  which  proves  disastrous  in  the  end. 
Wlien  children  are  learning  to  read,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  supplied  with  some  easy 
reading,  easy  to  understand,  as  well  as  easy  to  pro- 
nounce. This  rea<ling  should  be  attractive,  but  not 
sensation.il.  The  children's  department  In  some 
of  our  best  papers  comes  under  the  ban  of  "  sen- 
sational," and  should  be  indulged  in  very  sparing- 
ly. We  can  not  begin  too  early  to  guard  the  de- 
veloping taste  for  reading.  Children  can  enjoy  and 
profit  by  reading,  which  is  usually  thought  to  bo 
beyond  their  years.  If  it  is  read  to  them  by  an  ap- 
preciative reader.  In  the  "  Record  of  a  School  "— 
Mr.  Alcott's  school  of  over  farly  years  ago,  report- 
ed by  Miss  E.  P.  Pealiody,  who  was  then  his  as- 
sistant, and  republislicd  within  a  fen- years  at  the 
request  of  Sliss  Louisa  Aleott,  who  wished  her 
father  to  have  the  credit  for  some  ot  the  ••  Plum- 
field  "  modes  of  teaching  and  disciplining,  related 
by  her  in  "Little  Nan  "—in  this  book  I  find  ideas 
about  reading  to  children  and  children's  books, 
which  my  own  experience  confirms.  Mr.  Alcott 
thought  it  very  important  that  the  reading  exer- 
cises of  children  should  bo  such  as  would  Impress 
their  minds  and  touch  their  hearts,  and  this  benefit 
he  set  f:ir  above  the  mere  learning  to  pronounce 
distinctly,  and  to  "  mind  the  stops."  He  was  some- 
times accnscd  of  not  trving  to  teach  the  children 
to  read  well,  because  he  devoted  so  large  a  part  of 
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the  reading  lesson  to  drawing  out  their  ideas  of, the 
little  they  read,  and  to  conservation  suggested  by 
the  reading.  But  he  believed  that  children  so 
taught  became  in  the  end  far  better  readers,  be- 
cause more  appreciative,  than  those  drilled  mostly 
on  rules  of  articulation,  emphasis,  etc.  Miss  Pea- 
body  wrote  thus  of  it  in  her  "Record "  :  " It  wiU 
probably,  however,  be  difficult  to  find  children  who 
know  so  well  how  to  use  a  book,  when  they  are 
eight  years  old,  as  those  who  have  been  taught  on 
his  method,  which  never  allows  a  single  step  to  be 
taken,  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  without  a  deal 
of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Perhaps  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  Mr.  Alcott's  ideas  on  this  subject 
wouM  lead  to  some  check  upon  the  habits  of  su- 
perflcial  reading,  which  do  so  much  to  counter- 
balance all  the  advantages  arising  from  our  pro- 
fusion of  books." 

Mr.  Alcott  thought  that  every  book  i-ead  should 
be  an  event  to  the  child  ;  and  all  his  plans  of  teach- 
ing kept  steadily  in  view  the  object  of  making 
books  "live,  breathe,  and  speak;"  and  he  con- 
sidered the  "glib"  reading  in  some  schools  an 
actual  hindrance  to  his  purpose.  When  a  child 
brings  home  from  the  Sunday  School  two  or  three 
little  goodish  books,  which  it  devours  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening,  then  reads  the  books  taken 
out  by  its  brothers  and  sisters,  then  borrows  its 
playmates' library  bookb   ind  icidb  thtm    md  fills 


Times,  or  Grandfather's  Struggle  for  a  Home- 
stead," an  excellent  story  of  the  early  Indian  wars, 
which  suited  our  necessities  well  after  the  "  Peter 
and  Polly "  Centennial  story  of  the  Revolution, 
which  in  turn  followed  delightfully  the  completion 
of  Higginson's  "  Young  Folk's  History  of  the 
United  States."  But  what  we  most  need,  perhaps, 
is  not  entertaining  reading,  or  that  which  simply 
serves  to  inform  the  mind,  but  books  which  wUI 
have  the  effect  of  noble,  well-bred  companions  up- 
on our  children.  We  can  not  choose  their  com- 
panions, as  a  general  thing,  but  we  ought  to  do  our 
best  to  choose  their  books  judiciously.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  postponing 
the  teaching  of  reading,  untR  children  are  at  least 
six  years  of  age,  provided  they  can  have  employ- 
ment adapted  to  their  stage  of  progress,  and  pro- 
vided some  one  can  attend  to  their  questions,  and 
read  with  them. 

Plated  Kiiives. 
Here  is  what  a  reader  of  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist says  to  me,  and  through  me  to  you,  about  labor- 
saving  :  "  You  seem  Interested  in  all  means  of  sav- 
ing labor.  Why  don't  you  mention  plated  knives  ? 
The  use  of  silver-plated  forks  is  now  very  common, 
but  these  do  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  daily 
use  of  the  scouring  apparatus.  When  I  do  my  own 
work,  the  scouring  business  is  very  tedious.  I 
kuoiv  it  docs  not  tike  much  time,  but  that  is  the 
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up  the  remaining  leisure  week-day  hours  with  news- 
paper stories — is  each  book  read  likely  to  be  "  an 
event  in  its  life?"  It  might  go  farther,  and  fare 
worse,  for  Sunday-school  books,  while  sometimes 
trashy,  are  never  immoral,  and  some  of  them  would 
have  an  excellent  effect,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
of  them  following  in  such  rapid  succession. 

Mr.  Alcott  thought  that  the  best  reading  which 
children  could  do  for  themselves,  in  the  early 
Btages  of  their  education,  could  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  reading  aloud  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  early  be  put  in  possession  of  the  thoughts  of 
genius,  and  be  made  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings 
inspired  by  their  master  works,  and  also  have  their 
tastes  formed  on  their  highest  model.  He  was  al- 
ways on  the  search  for  books  which  he  would  like 
to  read  to  his  school,  but  though  children's  books 
were  plenty,  he  could  find  few  that  answered  his 
purpose.  He  read  aloud  mostly  from  the  Bible, 
Pilgiim's  Progress,  Spencer's  Fairy  Queens,  Krum- 
macher's  Parables,  "  The  Story  without  an  End," 
and  Miss  Edgeworth's  Stories. 

My  own  children,  like  most  others  I  suppose,  are 
very  glad  to  have  mamma  read  to  them,  and  I  am 
sorry  when  my  days  are  so  crowded  with  tasks  that 
there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  this.  I  have 
just  finished  the  last  chapters  of  "Hiawatha,"  and 
even  the  little  girl  of  five  enjoyed  the  daily  por- 
tions, and  derived  some  benefit  no  doubt,  though 
she  usually  ran  for  a  volume  of  the  "Nursery," 
when  1  laid  down  Longfellow's  poems,  and  asked 
me  to  read  something  now  for  her  and  baby.  "  Hi- 
awatha"   followed   naturally   after    "Good    Old 


trouble  with  most  all  of  our  work.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  do  this  and  a  few  minutes  to  do 
that,  and  so  the  whole  day  goes,  unless  one  looks 
sharp  after  all  these  little  things.  So  when  I  had 
occasion  to  buy  a  new  set  of  knives,  I  got  the  sil- 
ver-plated ones.  I  had  no  opportunity  for  choice, 
but  got  such  as  I  could,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
these  are  as  good  as  they  should  be  for  the  price — 
two  dollars  for  half  a  dozen — but  they  have  done 
duty  daily  for  more  than  a  year,  and  are  about  as 
good  as  new,  though  usually  washed  by  one  of  my 
little  girls,  who  sometimes  lets  them  lie  wet  or  dirty 
much  longer  than  I  consider  good  for  them.  These 
plated  knives  are  a  great  relief  to  to  me,  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  I  am  sure.  I  don't  know  but 
my  neighbors  think  me  a  little  "  stuck  up, "  for 
most  of  them  use  steel  knives  and  forks.  More 
likely  they  smile  at  what  they  may  consider  the 
incongruity  of  the  thing,  for  my  furniture  is  all 
very  plain  and  cheap,  and  my  dishes  are  old  and 
"  nicked,"  and  not  all  of  the  same  pattern,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose  from  these  admissions,  we  are 
quite  poor.  My  relatives  thought  me  rather  foolish 
to  get  such  knives,  for  they  thought  I  might  have 
my  little  girls  scour  the  steel  knives.  But  the 
children  are  too  small  to  wash  the  dishes  without 
kneeling  in  a  chair  or  standing  on  a  stool,  and  I  find 
the  task  of  training  them  to  do  such  chores  a  rather 
difiicult  one.  When  they  tried  to  scour  the  knives 
they  made  some  litter  which  I  did  not  like  to  trust 
them  to  clear  up,  and  altogether  the  knife  scouring 
business  was  rather  trying  to  our  tempers.  I  know 
that  trials  are  good  for  us,  but  I  have  so  many  that 


I  do  not  need  to  go  in  the  way  of  any  needless 
ones.  The  old  steel  knives  still  do  duty  for  cook- 
ing use,  and  for  scraping  sticky  dishes,  but  I  never 
scour  those.  If  I  did,  of  course  half  the  advantage 
derived  from  using  plated  knives  would  be  lost. 
Aunt  T.  expostulated  with  me.  She  thought  I 
ought  not  to  let  my  little  girls  grow  familiar  with 
the  notion  that  they  might  let  knives  go  black.  I 
told  her  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
just  where  it  should  be  was  a  matter  of  taste  per- 
haps. I  told  her  I  had  discovered  that  acids  would 
take  the  black  off  from  my  frying-pan,  and  leave  it 
like  a  polished  knife,  but  when  I  had  washed  and 
wiped  it  as  clean  as  I  could,  I  was  content  to  put  it 
away  without  scouring,  though  I  knew  it  could  be 
made  bright  as  steel.  And  so  of  my  tin-ware.  I 
let  it  go  quite  dim  after  it  has  become  so  by  much 
use,  contenting  myself  by  such  cleansing  as  soap 
and  hot  water  can  give,  without  the  use  of  sands 
and  polishing  materials,  which  would  restore  its 
original  brightness.  If  I  can  do  all  that,  I  can  let 
my  cooking  knives  go  unscoured.  If  they  were 
ever  so  bright  when  I  began  to  stir  potato  warming 
in  the  spider  with  them,  they  would  be  black  before 
the  food  was  cooked,  and  for  this  reason  I  use  my 
plated  knives  for  peeling  or  stirring  fruit  or  such 
food  as  acts  quickly  and  strongly  upon  iron.  You 
now  have  my  "ideas "on  the  subject  of  plated 
knives  and  forks — only  perhaps  the  most  important 
idea  of  all  is,  that  by  saving  a  little  time,  and  a  lit- 
tle strength,  and  a  little  patience,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  plated  for  steel  knives,  I  think  1  have 
gained  a  little  time,  and  a  little  strength,  and  a  lit- 
tle patience  for  the  benefit  of  my  family." 


A  Conveniently  Arranged  Pantry, 

BT  L.  D.  SNOOK,  TATBa  CO.,  N.  T, 


In  houses  of  the  old  style  there  was  either  no 
pantry  at  all,  the  kitchen  being  furnished  with  a 
dresser  and  shelves,  or  it  was  merely  a  small  closet 
to  hold  the  articles  in  less  common  use.  In  modern 
houses  the  pantry  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
kitchen,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  accom- 
modate all  the  appliances  used  in  cookery,  as  well  as 
the  china,  glass-ware,  cutlery,  and  other  articles  for 
the  table.  In  arranging  a  plan  for  building,  the 
pantry  should  receive  careful  consideration,  as  next 
in  importance  to  the  kitchen ;  it  should  be  suf- 
ficiently roomy,  open  into  both  the  dining-room  and 
the  kitchen,  and  in  order  to  "save  steps,"  should  be 
as  convenient  to  the  range  or  cooking  stove,  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving represents  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
pantry  that  has  been  found  to  be  convenient,  as  It 
allows  the  articles  in  common  use  to  be  got  at 
handily,  while  those  in  less  frequent  demand  are 
kept  free  from  dust.  The  window  is  situated  near 
one  corner,  and  the  shelves  are  so  arranged,  as  to 
not  obstmct  the  light  from  It.  The  shelves,  B,  B, 
3i  feet  from  the  floor,  are  3  feet  or  more  in  width, 
and  project  about  3  inches  beyond  the  closets  and 
drawers  below  ;  these  are  used  for  molding  and  pre- 
paring pastry,  and  such  other  work,  as  may  be  most 
conveniently  done  here.  The  shelves  at  the  left  of 
the  window  are  for  the  china  and  other  table  fur- 
niture in  every-day  use.  Hooks  should  be  placed 
upon  the  wall  at  the  right  of  the  window,  for  such 
articles  as  are  required  In  the  work  done  on  the 
bench.  The  pintry  is  fitted  up  with  an  abundance  of 
drawers  and  closets,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
have  too  many  ;  the  ujjper  closets  are  for  the  nicer 
china  and  glass,  while  the  lower  ones  serve  to  hold 
pans  and  other  cooking  utensils  in  less  frequent 
use.  The  drawers  are  for  table-linen,  and  the  many 
«se3  the  housekeeper  will  find  for  them.  If  pos- 
sible, the  mndow  should  be  on  the  north  side,  but 
in  any  case  it  should  have  blinds  for  shade,  and  a 
wire  gauze  or  other  screen  to  keep  out  flies. 


"EaSTLAKB  FtTKNITUEE."— "  Mrs.  A.  T.  C," 
Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  sees  occasional  references  in 
papers  and  magazines  to"Eastlake  Furniture," 
and  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Within  a  few 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  reform  the  style 
of  house-furnishing  in  England,  to  substitute  solid- 
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ity  lor  sham,  and  real  uxeellence  lor  show.  For- 
tunately this  reform  has  extended  to  this  country, 
and  Dowhere  is  it  more  needed,  as  nothing  can  be 
in  worse  taste  and  more  unhome-like  than  the 
gaudy  fittlns;8  and  furnishings  of  the  homes  of  some 
of  our  wealthy  people.  As  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake  is 
one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  this  sensible 
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movement,  and  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject, 
his  name  has  become  intimately  associated  with  it, 
and  the  makers  of  furniture,  etc.,  commend  their 
■wares  by  calling  them  in  "Eastlake  style,"  or 
"Eastlake  patterns."  In  our  modern  furniture,  a 
table  for  example,  we  have  a  foundation  of  pine, 
put  together  mostly  with  glue  ;  this  is  covered  with 
a  thin  veneer  of  mahogany,  walnut,  or  other  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  carvings,  which  may  mean 
something  or  nothing,  and  which  are  glued  to  the 
work.  In  a  few  years  the  pine  framework  warps 
and  shrinks  out  of  shape,  the  veneer  peels,  the 
carving  gets  chipped,  and  the  whole  becomes 
"shabby  genteel."  Eastlake  and  his  associates 
would  have  the  table  honest,  and  be  throughout 
what  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface,  hence  the  table 
is  made  solid  ;  if  a  costly  wood  can  be  afforded — 
well ;  if  not,  take  a  cheaper  wood,  but  let  the  table 
be  just  what  It  pretends  to  be  ;  if  braces  or  hars 
are  needed  for  strength,  let  these  show,  and  indi- 
cate why  they  are  used ;  and  if  ornament  is  desir- 
able, let  It  be  worked  in  the  material,  and  not  glued 
on.  A  table  of  this  kind  will  last,  and  may  servo 
for  several  generations.  Finding  that  our  ancestors 
of  a  few  centuries  ago  understood  the  matter  of 
furniture  better  than  our  cabinet  makers  of  the 
present,  Eastlake  and  the  others  reproduce  many 
of  the  styles  of  by-gone  times,  and  with  some  deal- 
ers "  Eastlake  "  is  used  for  antique.  But  the  mat- 
ter does  not  depend  so  much  upon  antiquity  of 
style,  as  solidity,  honesty,  and  appropriateness.  To 
illustrate  the  matter,  which  we  can  not  treat  more 
in  full  at  present,  though  heartUy  in  favor  of  the 
reform,  we  give  an  engraving  of  a  table  which  a 
furniture  dealer  would  call  an  "  Eastlake  pattern." 


Household    Notes    and    Tested    Recipes. 

BnOKWHEAT  Cakes. — "Mrs.  B.  S."  is  troubled 
because  her  cakes  will  not  brown.  The  addition  of 
a  little  molasses  will  remedy  the  trouble — try  a 
table-spoonful  to  a  quart  of  batter.  Much  depends 
upon  the  cooking.  Many  have  the  griddle  too  cool, 
and  the  cakes  are  dried  rather  than  cooked.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  light  and  good  cakes  vnless  the 
griddle  is  hot  enough  to  puff  them  up  at  once. 

What  is  a  Salmi  ?— "  Mrs.  W.  J."  The  regular 
"  salmi "  of  French  cookery,  is  a  sort  of  stew  made 
from  the  remains  of  game.  The  meat  is  all  care- 
fully cut  from  the  bones,  and  these  arc  pounded 
into  small  bits  and  cooked  to  make  a  gi'avy  or  sauce. 
The  bones  are  strained  out,  the  Bauce  variously 
seasoned— usually  wlue  added— and  then  the  bite 
of  meat  warmed  up  in  it.  In  our  restaurants  a  very 
indefinite  mixture,  and  a  not  very  delicate  one,  is 
served  under  the  high  sounding  name  of  salmi.  If 
you  made  it  at  home,  you  would  call  it  a  stew  or  a 
hash,  as  there  was  more  or  less  gravy  with  it. 
Very  good  it  Is  when  properly  made  at  home,  and 
served  on  slices  of  toast  as  a  breakfast  dish. 

CROQtTBTTES— KlOB  DITTO.—"  Mrs.  M.  E.  B." 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  housekeeper  (or  other) 
8hould  be  "  almost  ashamed  to  ask  "  about  anything 


that  she  does  not  know.  If  your  neighbor  calls 
this  article  of  cookery  a  kro-katj,  she  Is  wrong.  That 
is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Croquet,  the  game, 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  French  pronunciation, 
the  final  ein  Croquette  causes  the  (  to  have  its  full 
sound,  and  the  name  Is  kro-ket. — To  make  them  of 
rice.  The  rice  may  be  boiled  for  the  purpose,  or 
cold  boiled  rice  may  be  used.  To  two 
cupfuls  of  this  add  three  well  beaten 
eggs,  and  work  together ;  if  not  suf- 
ciently  adhesive  to  make  into  rolls,  add 
a  little  flour,  but  only  enough  to  make 
the  rice  stick  together;  season  with 
salt ;  make  into  rolls,  or  mold,  roll  in 
flour,  dip  in  egg  and  powdered  cracker, 
and  fry,  as  directed  last  month  on  page 
48.  These  are  intended  to  be  served  at 
dinner,  in  place  of  vegetables.  If 
wished  for  dessert — and  they  make  an 
excellent  one — add  to  the  above  quan- 
tity two  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  flavor  with  extract  of  lemon, 
vanilla,  or  whatever  may  be  preferred.  Sift  fine 
sugar  on  them  when  served;  some  use  a  sweet  sauce. 

An  Apple  Meringue. — This  is  a  delicate,  quite 
showy  dish,  easy  to  make,  and  good  when  it  Is  done. 
It  needs  good  apples,  that  is,  those  with  a  spright- 
ly flavor ;  pare,  quarter,  and  remove  the  cores ; 
stew  in  a  bright  tin  or  enameled  sauce-p.in,  with 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  little  cinnamon ;  as  soon  as  the 
apples  are  done  through,  having  kept  the  quarters 
as  whole  as  possible,  turn  them  Into  apulding-dish, 
being  careful  not  to  break  them  up.  While  the  ap- 
ples are  cooking,  get  the  meringue  (pronounce  it 
always  mee-rang)  ready.  For  a  moderate  sized  dish, 
use  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a  firm  froth, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  flavor  with  lemon ; 
spread  this  over  the  apples  in  the  dish,  set  the  dish 
in  the  oven,  and  bake  until  the  surface  is  well  and 


My  plan  is  to  saw  a  squash  in  half,  clean  out  the 
seeds,  etc.,  then  place  open  end  down  in  a  pan 
coDtaiuIng  an  inch  or  so  of  boiling  water,  placing 
small  slips  of  wood  or  thick  wire  underneath  them, 
60  that  the  edge  will  not  burn  on  the  pan.  Let  it 
steam  until  thoroughly  tender.  The  flesh  of  the 
squash  is  then  easily  scraped  out  with  a  spoon,  and 
run  through  a  colander,  if  thought'  desirable, 
though  It  is  not  neces.^ary,  there  being  no  hard 
lump^s  In  it.  By  this  plan  none  of  the  aroma  of  the 
squash  Is  lost,  whde  It  greatly  reduces  the  labor  of 
preparation.  Another  plan  is  to  take  the  two 
halves  after  cleaning  from  seeds,  etc.,  join  them 
together,  and  bind  firmly  with  twine,  and  place  in 
the  oven  to  bake  until  tender.  There  Is  little,  if 
any  difference  In  the  result,  but  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  first  method  as  being  much  the  easiest. 


The    Doctor's    Correspondence. 

"Alice"  writes  thai  she  wonld  like  to  know  about 

THE  CUTTLE-FISH 

which  she  gives  to  her  canary  bird;  she  evidently  thinks, 
as  do  many  otliers,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  dried  fish. 
In  the  stores  it. is  called  Cuttle-fish  bone,  but  it  is  not 
properly  a  bone,  but  it  is  really  the  shell  of  the  cattle, 
fish,  and  when  I  tell  yon  that  the  cuttle-fish  is  not  a  fish, 
you  will  begin  to  think  that  the  names  are  very  much 
mixed.  The  cuttlo-flsh  Is  closely  related  to  the  animals 
usually  called  "shell-fish,"  such  as  clams,  oysters,  mns- 
eets  and  the  like ;  indeed  it  belongs  to  a  division  of 
these,  which  have  long  feelers,  or  bodies  that  help 
I  hem  to  move  about,  arranged  on  their  head,  hence  the 
class  of  animals  is  called  cephalopods—A  rather  big  word 
for  ytiungsters— but  when  you  know  that  it  is  from  the 
Greek  words  for  Jiead  atd  foot,  and  that  it  describes  the 
peculiar  form  of  these  animals,  it  will  perhaps  not  seem 
too  big  a  word.  The  naturalists  call  the  cuttle-fish  Sepia, 


THE  cuttle-fish  AND  OUTTLE-FISH  BONA. 


evenly  browned.    Serve  hot  for  dessert,  but  some 
prefer  to  let  it  get  cold  and  eat  it  with  cream. 

To  Prepare  Squash  for  Pies.— [The  following 
comes  from  "  B.  L.  J.,"  Buriington  Co.  The 
method  is  well  suited  to  the  Hubbard  and  otlicr 
hard-shelled,  long  keeping  squashes,  and  is  equally 
useful  for  preparing  squash  for  the  table.  Ed.] 


and  there  are  .30  or  more  difl'erent  kinds  found  in  the  sea, 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  world ;  the  portrait  of  the  cuttlc-flsh 
liere  shown  will  give  yon  a  belter  idea  of  how  they  look 
than  a  long  description.  Tou  see  that  it  has  a  bag  like 
body,  with  a  sort  of  wing  on  each  side;  the  round  jilace 
near  the  top  is  the  mouth,  and  around  this  arc  10  arms 
or  feet,  of  which  two  are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
all  have  little  suckers  upon  them,  which  allow  the  animal 
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to  hold  very  fast  to  anything  it  catches,  or  to  a  rock  if  it 
wishes.  The  cuttle-fish  has  a  shell  to  strengthen  its  soft 
"body,  but  strangely  enough,  carries  it  inside  ;  and  this 
shell  is  what  is  known  as  cuttle-fish  bone.  It  is  very 
light  indeed,  and  if  you  examine  it  carefully  you  will 
Bee  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  most  delicate  little  plates  of 
bony  matter.  The  cuttle-fishes  wait  along  on  the  bot- 
tom by  their  many  feet  or  feelers,  and  when  they  swim 
they  go  backwards.  Their  swimming  is  done  in  a  very 
droll  manner,  they  take  water  into  their  bodies,  and  send 
it  out  in  a  stream  with  grer/:  force,  and  thus  push  them- 
selves, hind  foremost,  tSirough  the  water.  Another 
strange  thing  about  them  is,  that  they  always  carry  a  bag 
of  ink  with  them,  and  when  chased  by  a  large  fish,  they 
throw  out  some  of  thi3  inky  matter,  and  so  cloud  the 
water  that  their  enemy  can  not  see  them.  This  color- 
ing matter,  dried  and  made  into  canes,  is  called  sepia, 
and  is  used  in  makin^  water-color  drawings;  it  has  a 
fine,  rich,  brown  tint.  The  cuttle-fish  bone  of  the  shops 
ie  mostly  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  where  it  washes  ashore  from  the  animals  which  die, 
or  which  are  killed  by  their  enemies.  The  cuttle-bone  is 
put  into  bird  cages  because  the  birds  like  to  rub  their 
bills  against  some  such  substance,  and  being,  like  other 
shells,  mostly  composed  of  lime,  it  furnishes  them  with 
this,  which,  like  all  other  birds,  they  need  to  form  the 
ehells  to  their  eggs.  The  powdered  bone  is  sometimes 
■used  for  tooth-powder,  and  it  has  been  used  to  polish 
metals.  The  bone  at  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving  is 
about  half  the  usual  size  ;  but  there  is  a  cuttle-fish  in 
the  China  seas  that  has  a  bone  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
...  I  am  always  glad  when  parents  take  an  iuterest  in 
these  boys  and  girls  columns,  as  many  of  them  do.  The 
mother  of  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  sends  me 

THE  NEST  OF  A  BALTIMORE   ORIOLE, 

kjnd  I  give  an  engraving  here,  to  show  you  what  it  is 
like.    No  doubt  that  most  of  you,  who  live  iu  the  coun- 


AN  ORIOLE  OR  HANG-BIRD'S  NEST. 

try,  know  the  bird,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  hangs 
its  bag-like  nest,  you  know  it  as  the  "  Hang-bird."  It 
is  one  of  our  most  brilliant  birds,  being  orauge  and 
black  in  color,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Golden 
Kobin."  Its  nest  is  often  seen  hung  to  the  ends  of  the 
Blender  branches  of  some  tall  tree.  I  am  always  glad 
when  I  see  one  of  these  nest?,  to  know  that  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  thoughtluas  boys,  and  rascally  cats,  as  it  is  put 
where  neither  can  get  at  it.  The  bird  is  a  very  useful 
one,  as  it  is  very  fond  of  caterpillars.  But  it  is  the  nest 
rather  than  the  bird  that  I  would  now  talk  about.  The 
nest  is  built  of  any  stringy  bark,  strings,  tow,  wool, 
coarse  grass,  or  any  strong  materials  the  bird  can  get. 
The  bark  of  several  of  our  large  herbs,  such  as  the 
milk-weed,  is  very  strong,  like  flax,  and  this  the  bird 
uses  especially  for  fastening  the  nest  to  the  twigs  of  the 
tree.  It  works  as  if  it  knew  that  this  part  must  support 
the  whole  weight  of  the  nest,  eggs,  and  young,  besides 
its  own,  and  puts  here  the  very  strongest  stuff  it  can  find. 
The  pair  who  built  this  nest,  for  both  birds  work  at  it, 
were  very  lucky,  they  had  found  a  strong  cord  or  twine, 
several  feet,  if  not  yards  long,  which  was  used  for  fast- 
ening the  nest  to  the  tree,  and  most  curiously  was  it 
made  fast.  Tlie  string  being  long,  after  it  had  served  to 
secure  the  nest  properly,  was  carried  all  through  the  nest, 
the  same  string  running  around  in  various  directions, 


and  woven  iu  and  out,  in  a  manner  that  looked  as  if  tliey 
meant  to  make  the  best  use  of  tlie  precious  string,  as  no 
doubt  they  did.  We  thauk  the  lady  for  the  nest,  as  it  is 
a  real  curiosJty.  I  hope  if  any  of  you  see  the  orioles  next 
spring — they  come  around  early  in  May — that  you  will 
recollect  this  nest,  and  put  an  abundance  of  bits  of  waste 
string;  and  narrow  strips  of  cloth,  where  the  birds  will 
find  them,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  worked 
into  the  nest.  We  cultivate  so  much  land,  that  the  ma- 
terials the  ori.  les  need  for  building  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  give  them  strings  and 
such  things  for  their  nests,  to  pay  for  the  good  they  do 
in  keeping  the  caterpillars  from  injuring  the  fruit  trees. 

ANOXnEK   CHRTSALIS 

comes  from  Master  Paul,  at  Rome,  Ga. ;  he  is  oulyByears 
old,  yet  notices  insects,  and  gets  his  father  to  send  a  spe- 
cimen he  has  found,  and  to  write  asking  what  it  is,  "  and 
what  it  will  makL*."  It  is  the  chrysalis  or  cocoon  of  the 
Cecropia  moth;  it  was  a  large  green  caterpillar,  with 
large  red  and  yellow  warts  that  have  black  bristles  on 
them  ;  it  lives  on  apple  and  other  trees,  and  in  Septem- 
ber goes  to  bed  for  tlie  winter  iu  the  shape  in  which  you 
found  it.  Had  you  kept  this  iu  the  house  until  spring, 
you  would  have  been  surprised  some  day,  to  find  a  very 
large  moth— perhaps  you  would  call  it  butterfly — and  the 
cocoon  empty.  You  would  find  it  difficult  to  beliive 
that  so  large  a  fellow,  with  its  wings  spreading  six  inch- 
es, could  have  come  out  of  so  small  a  place.  The  wings 
are  folded  up  very  closely,  and  it  takes  the  moth,  when  it 
first  comes  out,  a  long  time  to  stretch  and  dry  its  wings. 
If  Paul  finds  another  he  can  put  it  away  in  a  cool  room 
and  forget  all  about  it,  until  the  appearance  of  the  moth 

reminds  him  of  it Some  of  the  many  questions  do 

not  admit  of  a  simple  and  brief  answer.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  letter  from  one  boy  who  asks  me  to  tell  him 

HOW  TO  SHOOT  ON  THE  WING. 

Now  this  could  not  be  told  in  a  single  long  article,  nor 
would  the  telling  be  of  use  without  practice.  I  have  done 
very  little  shooting  of  late  years,  and  only  know  that 
it  is  something  to  be  learned  by  practice.  You  know 
that  though  a  bullet,  for  instance,  moves  very  rapidly,  it 
takes  time  in  going,  say  50  yards ;  though  it  may  seem 
instantaneous,  the  time  can  be  measured  by  proper  in- 
struments. Suppose  that  the  bullet  were  fired  at  a  bird 
flying  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  shot,  if  aim  be 
taken  directly  at  the  bird,  the  time  between  the  pulling 
of  the  trigger,  the  explosion  of  the  cap,  the  burning  of 
the  powder,  and  the  travel  of  the  ball  to  the  point  aimed 
at,  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  bird  to  move  several 
feet,  and  the  ball  would  pass  some  distance  to  its  rear; 
though  shot  would  scatter  some,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  as  with  a  bullet.  Aiming  directly  at  the  bird  on 
the  wing  will  not  answer.  The  sportsman  shows  his 
skill  by  aiming  at  a  point  ahead  of  the  bird,  and  just  so 
far  ahead  of  it  that  by  the  time  the  shot  reaches  the  spot 
the  bird  will  be  there.  Of  course  if  a  mathematician 
knew  the  rate*of  the  flight  of  the  bird,  and  thf  rapidity 
of  the  shot,  and  the  distance,  he  could  calculate  to  a  hair 
the  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  order  to  hit  the  bird ;  the 
sportsman  learns  this  by  practice.  I  do  not  care,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  encourage  boys  in  shooting,  but  it  is  a 
matter  that  all  depends  upon  where  one  lives,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  boy's  parents.  In  some  localities  it  is  very 
necessary  for  boys  to  know  all  about  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
not  only  for  defense,  but  as  a  help  in  supporting  the  fami- 
ly. But  for  those  boys  who  go  around  with  guns,  shoot- 
ing at— I  don't  say  shooting— everything  that  flies,  from 
a  crow  to  a  butterfly,  I  have  a  great  dislike.  If  my  young 
friend  wishes  to  study  up  the  matter,  he  will  find  iu  our 
book-list  a  work,  ''  Shooting  on  the  Wing,"  which  gives 
all  that  can  be  told  in  print,  but  the  subject  is  not  one 
suited  to  the  Boys  and  Girls,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  agri- 
cultural to  occupy  much  space  in  the  other  pages 


Aunt    Sue's    Puzzle-Box. 


Syncopate 
Syncopate 
Syncopate 
Syncopate 
Syncopate 
Syncopate 
Syncopate 
of  length. 
8.  Syncopate 


STNCOPATIONS. 

a  tree  and  leave  an  article  of  food. 

an  article  of  food  and  leave  a  nail. 

a  string  and  leave  a  fish. 

a  gem  and  leave  a  loud  noise. 

a  small  river  and  leave  a  motive  power. 

an  animal  and  leave  an  article  of  clothing. 

a  measure  of  surface  and  leave  a  measure 

a  measure  of  surface  and  leave  a  unit. 

ISOLA. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 

l.-l.  A  nut.  2.  A  flower.  3.  A  city  in  New  Jersey. 
4.  Contrary.    5.  A  city  in  Africa.    6.  A  preposition. 

Priraals  give  a  large  country  and  the  finals  give  a  city 
in  the  United  States.  1^  Years. 

2— 1.  Resembling  the  Jacobins.  2.  A  tool.  3.  A  re- 
public of  South  America.  4.  A  book  of  faith.  5.  A  fish. 
6.  A  river.    7.  A  number. 

The  primals  name  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  finals  a  Vice-president.  John  W.  Wheatlet. 


NUMJSKICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  just  the  number  of  letters  of  Aunt 
Sue's  post-office  box  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  that  is  111 
(one  hundred  and  eleven). 

My  42,  102,  45,  22,  can  never  be  used  unless  connected 
witha63,  65, 108,  79,  28. 

My  41,  25,  73,  39,  is  something  used  at  camp-meetings 
to  protect  from  95,  43,  20,  47. 

My  107,  96,  94,  70,  72,  13,  is  often  put  upon  my  24,  90, 
53,  30,  99,  38,  87,  88,  in  jail. 

My  61,  92,  40,  52,  is  used  to  26,  89,  62,  91,  57,  4,  the 
ground  with  in  spring. 

My  79,  77,  54,  104,  51,  06,  2,  is  the  man  who  said  he 
preferred  98,  50,  36,  3, 10, 16,  to  riches. 

My  SI,  &4,  32,  31,  48,  103,  23,  is  a  very  large  city  in  my 
91,  111,  66,  100,  27,  105,  70,  75,  1,  IB,  64,  .36. 

My  11,  58,  55,  44,  and  68,  59,  76,  92,  are  the  same  four 
letters,  transposed,  making  two  difierent  words  which 
mean  about  the  same  thing. 

Many  Christians  29,  106,  61,  93,  for  101,  84,  8,  67,  72,  21. 

A  few  years  ago  people  used  my  23,  21, 15,  14,  35,  60, 
109,  when  they  entered  my  71, 110,  37,  85,  93. 

My  7,  12,  74,  34,  6,  19,  36,-80,  78,  82—86,  33,  97,  17,  79, 
should  be  dear  to  all  49,  5,  74,  69,  8,  85. 

My  83,  44,  8,  46,  is  what  you  never  saw  a  live  person 
without. 

My  whole  is  a  promise  that  has  been  made  to  every 
one  that  shall  overcome.  Meda. 

anagrams. 
1.  Teach  men  scorn.  0.  Vital  courts. 


Cool  in  turret. 
A  crib  coat. 
Euiu  a  Gaul. 
Unum  after  cars. 


7.  Shove  cur. 

8.  Coil  screen. 

9.  I  entreat  pert  Ned. 
10.  O  I  pinch  dame  ! 

PUZZLE. 

Take  half  of  a  lion  and  half  of  a  baud, 

And  then  please  add  half  of  a  zone. 

And  the  letters  will  show  (if  correctly  they  stand) 

A  city  that's  very  well  known. 

rOSITIVES   AND   OOMPAKATIVES. 

{Example.    A  story  :  a  workman.    Ans.  Tale,  tailor.) 

1.  What  the  children  love  :  what  the  flowers  love. 

2.  What  the  goat  does :  what  the  farmer  sells. 

3.  An  article  of  jewelry:  something  used  iu  the  laundry. 

4.  A  poem  :  a  perfume. 

5.  An  animal :  to  reel. 

6.  What  the  rivers  do :  what  may  grow  by  the  river*s 

brink.  Bessie. 

PUZZLE. 

Write  six  names,  one  below  the  other,  each  containing 
six  letters  (three  boys'  names  and  three  girls'  names),  so 
that  another  bdy's  name  shall  appear  in  the  diagonal  let- 
ters, reading  from  the  left  upper  corner  to  the  right  lower 
corner.  Belle. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Geographical  Enigma.— Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mhtagram.— Scowl,  cowl,  owl.    Scow,  cow,  Co. 
Puzzle.— Pineapple  (p— ine— ap— pi— e). 
Cross  Wokd.— Tue  Doctor's  Talk. 
Blank  Decapitations,— 1.  Hailed,  niled.     2.  Howl,  owU 
3.  Flight,  liglit.    4.  Fit,  It.    5.  Fold,  old.    C.  Height,  eip:ht. 
Diamond  Puzzle. 


Square  VTobd. 
P  A  P  AW 
AZOTE 
POLAR 
A  T  A  P  S 
W E  Fv  ST 


M 

FAT 

FINIS 

il  A  N  A  T  U  & 

TITHE 

SUE 

S 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  A.  F.  G.,  Emmie,  B.  T., 
Snip,  Ben,  Jo  Kosc,  S.  S.  W.,  B.  L.  A.,  J.  T.  G.,  Wun  Moore, 
Mary  Gold,  and  to  F.  Mill  (or  Min). 


Send  communication  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.1  BrooMyni  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Ainiif^emeut   for   Koys. 

Oar  friend,  Mr.  Snook,  sends  a  couple  of  little  mat- 
ters, "which  will  no  doubt  afford  amusement  to  some  of 
our  youngsters.    Probably  most  of  you  have  seen 

A  Curious  Dart,  shown  in  figure  1,  irhich  is  easily 


Fig.  1.— DA£T.      Fig.  2. — HOW  TO  FOLD   THE  PAPER. 

made,  and  may  afford  much  amusement.     The  shaft  is  a 
stick  about  the  size  and  length  of  a  common  lead-pencil. 
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A  lar^e  pin  with  tlie  head  cut  off,  or  a  piece  of  wire,  ia 
fixed  in  at  one  end,  while  the  otticc  end  is  split  at  ri^'ht 
angles,  to  receive  tue  folded  paper,  as  shown  in  figure  2 
The  paper,  a  square  piece  of  writing  paper,  id  folded  lu 
halves  in  two  directions,  then  turned  over  and  folded 
from  corner  to  corner,  as  shown  by  the  black  and  dotted 
lines  in  figure  2.  A  single  trial  will  show  that  it  is  very 
easy.    The  folded  paper  is  placed  iu  ihe  slits,  and  the 


Fig.  3.— MAKING   A    WOODEN    CHAIN. 

dart  is  ready.  If  yon  throw  it,  paper  end  down,  as  hard 
as  yon  please,  yon  will  find  that  the  pin  will  alwayc  stick' 
in  the  floor,  and  if  you  throw  it  ai  a  board  set  up  as  a 
mark,  whether  yon  start  it  eidewise  or  endwise,  it  will 
reach  it  pointed  end  first.  By  setting  up  a  target,  yon 
can  soon  learn  to  hit  the  bull's  eye  every  time  Caution— 
with  this,  as  with  arrows,  and  everything  of  The  kind,  take 
the  greatest  care  against  accidents.  The  mark  should 
always  be  where  there  can  he  no  danger,  and  never  where 
a  person  may  come  upon  it  unexpectedly.  If  yon  learn 
to  observe  proper  care  iu  using  ench  things  as  these, 
it  will  not  be  so  difficult  should  you  ever  have  a  gun. 
A  Wooden  Chain,  many,  after  trying  to  find  where  the 
links  were  joined  together,  have  been  surprised  when 
toki  that  the  chain,  with  its  links  within  one  another, 
has  been  wittled  from  a  single  solid  piece  of  wood.  If 
you  examine  the  chain,  with  its  links  all  moving  freely, 
it  looks  as  if  the  cutting  were  a  verydiflienlt  matter, 
while  really,  one  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill  in  the  Yankee  accomplishment  of  whit- 
tling, can  succeed  in  making  a  simple  chain,  especially 
ifhehasthe  engraving,  fig.  3,  to  help  him.  Any  easily 
cut  wood  will  answer,  and  a  piece  IJ^  or  IX  inch  square, 
and  6  to  12  inches  long,  is  the  best  size  to  begin  with. 
The  position  of  the  links  is  shown  In  the  engraving,  and 
yon  can  see  from  that  what  wood  will  have  to  be  cut 
away  in  order  to  set  them  free.  A  considerable  cutting 
may  be  saved  by  the  u^e  of  a  fine  saw.  Let  us  suppose 
Tliat  the  links  of  the  chain  are  to  be  two  inches  long. 
You  measure  off  two-inch  spaces  on  one  side  of  the  stick, 
and  with  a  fine  saw  cut  the  stick  a  little  more  than  one- 
qnarter  of  the  way  through  ;  you  then  turn  the  stick  and 
make  other  cuts  exactly  opposite  to  these,  leaving  an  un- 
cut portion  in  the  center  as  wide  as  the  links  of  the  chain 
are  to  be  thick.  The  sides  m;iy  also  be  sawed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  with  cuts  just  half  way  between,  and  ^t  right 
angles  with  these.  When  you  have  cut  a  link,  you  will 
see  just  where  the  saw  can  be  of  use.  Sailors,  p.isoners, 
and  others  who  have  much  leisure  lime,  sometimes  cut 
chains  with  very  elaborate  things  at  the  ends.  Select 
clear-grained,  quite  soft,  rather  tough  wood,  have  a 
very  sharp  knife,  find  always  (kink  befm^e  you  cut,  as 
a    mistake,  once  made,   can    not    be    easily    repaired. 


Feeding    the    Birds. 

[This  note  comes  from  "J.  H.  P.,"  of  Franklin,  New 
Jersey,  who,  I  judge,  is  by  no  means  a  boy,  but  as  he 
tails  v/hat  boys  and  girls  will  like  to  know,  we  welcome 
him  to  our  columns,  and  hope  he  will  come  again.  Wish- 
ing to  kno\/  in  what  part  of  the  Slate  J.  H.  P.  lived,  I 
looked  in  Ihe  latest  Gazetteer,  and  found  that  there  are 
no  less  than  six  Franklins,  in  as  many  different  counties 
in  K.  tT.  The  good  people  who  named  these  towns  must 
have  been  great  i.dmirers  of  Franklin,  or  they  must  have 
lad  c.  small  stock  of  names  on  hand.— The  Doctor.] 

Perhaps  the  T>..ctor  Is  not  aware,  and  probably  few  of 
his  young  readers  know,  that  jmmpkin  seeds  are  the  most 
acccptabh  feed  for  Chickadees  during  the  winter.  They 
prefer  Ihcm  even  to  meat.  Tor  a  number  of  years  I  have 
fed  my.  lonr  Chickadees  on  mmpkin  seeds,  of  which  I 
:.h/r.y5  sr.vc  several  quarts  expressly  for  them.  I  pat  the 
c^cds,  r,  small  handful  at  lirac,  in  a  half-pint  tin  cup, 
and  ret  the  cup  o:*.  the  TTlndow-sill.  In  the  morning,  as 
toon  r.r  dr.y-break,  a  Chickadao  alights  upon  lUe  cdgo  of 
the  cup,  nttors  his  "  tcct-tcct'  o*  th.mks,  looks  in  at  the 
v/indov;  .-.  uomcut,  .-uid  JumpL  down  Into  the  cup ;  he 
t  V-;c;:  :.  ':ood,  hops  oat,  and  files  to  the  nearest  tree  to  cat 
J 's  brcaliJ'ant.  Another  Ulvd  immediately  takes  his  place, 
iMitil  all  four  have  had  thei-  brcakfacts.  Thu,,  alnost 
every  hour  iv.  t.hc  day,  from  December  to  7\o.y,  and  svxc- 
times  to  Jimc,  the  Chickadees  delight  us  with  their 
prcsouco.  Thoy  oecomc  very  t.''iiK*,  so  much  so  to 
peck  at  one's  finger  held  against  the  ;'lass.  Onco  I  put 
out  n*^  nand  and  rubbed  ono  on  the  broast  aevcral  limes 
before  it  took  \'*ing.  If  ynwr  young  readers  would  feed 
the  Chickadees  pumpkin  seeds  and  meat  on  tiic  v,  in'.ow- 
sill,  it  would  furnish  them  .".  great  deal  of  amn.  .;r.icnt. 
The  Nuthatch,  and  the  smr.ll  Kcd-hcaded  Woodpecker, 
are  less  tame.  For  these  I  hang  up  half-picked  bones, 
by  uicons  of  a  string,  to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  a  few  feet  horn 


the  window.  The  Chickadee  manages  a  pumpkin  seed, 
which  you  know  is  quite  a  large  seed,  in  one  of  two 
ways :  he  either  grasps  each  end  of  the  seed  with  his 
claws,  and  a  small  twig  at  the  same  time,  and  pecks 
upon  the  middle  of  the  seed  uutil  he  has  made  a  hole 
through  the  shell,  or  he  thrusts  the  seed,  point  first,  into 
a  crack  of  a  board,  or  under  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree, 
hammering  it  down  well  to  make  it  secure,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  break  up  the  rim  of  the  seed.  Sometimes,  when 
too  liberally  led,  the  Chickadees  get  mischievous  and 
throw  out  every  seed  iu  the  cup,  eating  only  the  plumpest 
ones.  The  rest,  however,  are  not  wasted,  as  they  pick 
them  up  afterwards.  It  is  amusing  to  see  them  stand  on 
the  window-sill  and  watch  the  people  within,  as  they  are 
ai  their  various  occupations.  In  May  or  June,  they  gen- 
erally leave  for  the  woods,  but  return,  occasionally,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  search  through  all  the  trees  in  the 
door-yard  for  "■  worms  "  oi  caterpillars. 


AiBUt  8ue's  Cltats. 

Mattie  —You  must  mean  a  cavd'TacJc.  I  can  give  you 
the '■  pattern  of  one,"  which  you  can  vary  to  suit  your- 
self. Cut  two  pieces  of  perforated  cardboard  of  the  shape 
of  figure  3,  and  one  of  figure  2.  The  small  dots  put  at 
the  sides  of  the  square  edges  indicate  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  cardboard  at  the  places  designated.  Work 
the  pattern  given  with  any  colored  worsted  you  please, 


Fig.  1. — THE  OARD-BACK  COMPLETE. 

and  stick  some  pretty  little  picture  in  the  center  of  figure 
2,  when  finished.  Work  the  two  pieces  (fig.  3)  only  in 
the  squares  surrounded  by  a  thick  line.  Figure  3  is  to  be 
made  exactly  the  same  size  as  figure  2,  with  the  addition 
of  the  piece  at  the  base.  The  small  dots  on  figure  3  show 
where  a  few  sly  stitches  are  to  fasten  the  pieces  together, 
as  in  figure  1.  Ornament  with  email  tassels,  and  attach 
cord  and  Uissels  to  the  top  by  whi<?h  to  hang  it. 

B.  F.  T.— The  Baltimore  Oriole  inhabits  North  America 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  not  especially  "a  native 
of  Maryland."  According  to  Catesby,  it  takes  its  name 
from  its  colors,  black  and  orange,  being  those  of  the  arms 
or  livery  of  Lord  Baltimore,  formerly  proprietary  and 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland. 

E.  L.  R.— It  is  ol  no  use  trying  to  make  those  '*  little 
rolls,"  unless  you  have  a  brick  oven.  If  you  have  the 
latter,  then  mrke  very  light  dough,  pat  your  rolls  into 
the  shape  requircil,  and  make  a  deep  indentation  down 
the  center  with  thi'  back  of  a  knife,  put  them  on  sheets 
ol  tin  and  bake  quickly.  You  can  get  patterns  for  tidies 
to  be  worked  on  "  Java  canvas"  at  almost  any  worsted- 
store.  You  will  find  a  tidy  made  of  rao-i'ooeitfs  described 
in  the  AmeHcan  AgricuUumt  for  April,  187C. 

M.  A.  C— I  never  attempt  to  "make  house-plants 
blossom  in  tlio  winter."  I  am  satisfied  if  I  can  kot-p 
them  alive.  So  I  sent  y(»ur  letter  to  "  The  Doctor,"  and 
ho  writes  as  follows;  "If  I  WL-re  to  ask  Miss  Minnie, 
'what  is  good  in  case  of  sickness? '  she  would  at  once 
ttsk '  what  sickucsa? '— So,  before  I  can  answer  our  young 


friend,  I  must  know  what  plants.  It  is  quite  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  the  business  of  plants  to  bloom  all  the 
time,  while  there  are  some  plant?  which  only  bloom  once, 
and  are  done  with  it  for  the  year,  there  are  others  which 


Fig.  2.— PORTION  OP   CABB-EACK. 

will  bloom  ofteuer,  if  they  have  arrest  between  whiles. 
It  depends  so  much  upou  the  kind  of  plant,  and  vhat  it 
has  been  doing  heretofore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  but  the  most  general  directions.    Let  Miss  Minnie 
shower  her  plants,  at  least  once  a  week,  setting  them  in 
a  sink  or  bath-tub,  and  giving  a  good  sprinkling.    Water 
only  when  the  soil  seems  a  little  dry,  and  never  keep  the 
earth  soaking  wet;  give  them  a  plenty  of  sun-light,  and 
air  on  mild  days,  by  opening  another  window,  so  that 
cold  winds  will  not  come  directly  on  the  plants,  and  she 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to   'make'   them  bloom. 
Some  can't  be  made  to  flower,  and  ought  not  to  be." 
Mary  L.  B.  says  "  will  you  please  help  us  to  a  solution 
of  the  accompanying  riddle,  said  to  be  by  Oliver  W. 
Holmes,  as  we  can't,  any  of  us,  make  it  out  f  " 
'*  I'm  going  to  blank,"  with  failing  breath. 
The  falling  gladiator  said ; 
Unconquered,  he  "  consents  to  death  ; " 
One  gasp — the  hero-soul  has  fled. 
"  I'm  going  to  blank,"  the  schoolboy  cried ; 
Two  sugared  sweets  his  hands  display — 
Like  snow-flakes  in  Ihe  ocean  tide 
They  vanish,  melted  both  awiiy. 
Tell  with  one  verb,  or  I'll  tell  yon, 
What  each  was  just  about  to  do. 
I    presume    that  the  falling  gladiator  was  going  to 
succumb,  and  the  schoolboy,  too,  was  going  to  suck  "etn. 

Will  the  person  who  sent  me  the  (NapoK-on)  "natural 
curiosity,"  please  send  me  her  address,  that  I  may  reluru 
the  picture,  as  requested  7 

K.  D.  E.— Thanks  for  your  budget  of  puzzles.  Certain- 
ly, you  "  may  send  anagrams."  I  •'  do  not  give  prizes 
now,"  because  the  plan  evoked  a  great  deal  of  grumbling 
from  many  who  failed  to  win  them,  and  because  I  con- 
rluded  that  the  best  motives  for  studying  the  puzzles^ 
was  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  gained  therefrom. 


Tbe  Story  of  Tlaree  Little  Boys  and 
Xlieit-  JUs  Snow  Ball. 

Mlustraicd  by  our  Sptcial  Artist. 
There  were  three  of  the  boys,  names  Joe,  BID,  and 
Jack  ;  they  lived  in  a  house  set  a  little  way  back  IVom 
the  main  country  road,  which  in  winter,  you  know,  is 
apt  to  be  preity  well  covered  with  snow.  These  three 
litUe  boys  of  course  made  it  a  rule,  to  set  off  betimes  on 
their  way  to  the  school.    The  echool-honse,  it  litood,  06 


Hg.  3.— POKTION  OP  CAKD-KACK. 

some  echi>ol-honses  will,  u  long  distance  ofl' on  the  top  ot 
a  hill.  One  bright  winter's  day,  I've  forgotten  the  date, 
each  boy  started  olT  with  his  book  and  hist-late;  each 
had  Id  his  pocket  an  apple  to  munch,  along  %  ith  a  dough- 
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nut,  to  make  out  a  lunch.  "  Hold  on,  boys,"  eaid  Joe, 
*'  let  us  now  have  some  fun,  there's  a  plenty  of  time, 
school  hasn't  begun,  lets  make  a  big  snow-ball."— "Just 
so,"  agreed  Bill,  "  but  hold  on,  till  we  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill."  Joe  made  a  ball  as  big  as  an  orange  or,  may 
be  as  large  as  a  pewter  porringer.  He  rolled  it  along  ou 
moist,  sticky  snow  ;  it  grew  and  grew  bigger,  my  I  how 
it  did  grow  1  As  big  as  Ihe  head  of  Jack,  the  fat  bump- 
kin, it  quickly  outstripped  a  premium  pumpkin.  All 
three  of  the  boys  pushed  the  ball  with  a  will,  and  rolled 
it  at  last  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.—"  Now,  boys,  let  her  go. 
Let  her  go  now,"  said  Jack,  who  stood  at  one  side,  safely 
out  of  the  track.  They  did  "let  her  ;.o."  and  it  down 
the  hill  flew,  and  the  farther  it  went  the  bigger  it  grew. 
As  it  went  on  its  way,  some  strange  things  befell ;  just 
what  things  did  happen,  the  pictures  will  tell.  Farmer 
Jones  had  a  pig,  about  a  year  old,  which,  like  Hamlet's 
pa's  ghost,  a  tail  could  unfold.  The  snow  was  so  deep, 
piggy  stepped  from  his  pen,  and  was  taking  a  bit  of  a 
walkjust  when  Jack  said,  "let  her  go,"  to  Joe  and  to 
Bill,  and  the  ball  hail  begun  its  journey  down  hill.    They 


2.— HOW  THE  BAIL  GREW  LABGEB. 

shouted  and  screamed  at  the  quick  rise  in  pork,  and 
thought  'twas  the  whole  of  their  mischievous  work,  so  they 
all  went  into  the  school  rather  late,  and  left  the  poor  pig 
and  the  ball  to  their  fate.  What  became  of  the  pig,  we 
really  don't  know  ;  the  ball,  that  kept  on  and  continued 
to  grow ;  it  went  on  and  on,  away  down  the  long  hill, 


4. — ^AND  WHAT  HAPPEHED  THEN. 


WHAT  THE  SNOWBAXJL  WAS  DOI^G  WHEN    LAST  HEARD  FROM, 


till  it  came  to  the  place,  close  by  the  old  mill,  where 
Mehitahle  Smith  met  Mister  Sam  Gray  ;  he  asked  herto 
ride  with  him  in  his  new  sleigh.  She  consented  to  go. — 
*'  I'm  so  proud,"  said  Sam,  "  you  need  not  smile  so,  for  I 
really  am.    Why  emilest  thou,  Hettie,  come  now,  tell  me 


5.— MB.  GBAT  PEESUADES  IUSS  SMITH. 

all."— She  told    him  the  proverb  of  "pride"  and  its 

''  fall,"— just  then  came  along  that  remarkable  ball.  The 
truth  of  the  proverb  is  plain  to  you  all.  The  ball  still 
went  on  in  a  business-like  way,  and  highly  disgusted  was 
Mister  Sam  Gray.  Professor  Macalpin,  the  learned  and 
wise,  who  knew  by  their  names  every  star  in  the  skies, 
had  walked  to  the  town 
three  miles  from  the  col- 
lege, his  hat  on  his  head, 
his  head  full  of  knowledge. 
He  had  ordered  a  book, 
jnst  fresh  from  the  press, 
which  came  in  that  morn- 
ing by  Adams'  Express.  ^^^_ 
What  was  in  his  new  book  f^i^  - 
he  much  longed  to  know, 
so  he  read  as  he  plodded 
home  through  the  snow. 
Professor,  what  book  do 
^7^  you  eagerly  scan  ?  It  wag 
Darwin's  latest,  "The  Des- 
cent of  Man  I  " — Just  see 
the  astonishment  shown 
in  his  look,  while  be- 
ing taught  something  not 
down  in  the  boolc:  The 
ball  went  on  and  on,  down 
hill  all  the  way,  it  had 
not  yet  done  all  its  work  for  the  day.  Bad  deeds,  like 
chickens,  always  come  home  to  roost.  The  young 
scamps  who  started  the  ball  with  a  boost,  ah  I  little  they 
thought  as  they  sat  at  their  sums,  from  how  small  an 
acorn  a  big  oak-tree  comes,  or  how  a  snow-ball,  that 


7. — THE  PROFESSOB  STUDIES  "the  DESCENT  OFMAN." 


8. — AN  ILLUSTBATION  NOT  GIVEN  IN  THE  BOOK. 


could  upset  a  pig,  might  in  rolling  a  mile  become  very 
big  ;  which,  though  it  at  fii-st  could  not  injure  a  mouse, 
in  time  would  be  able  to  move  ofi'a  house.  Whose  house 
did  it  move  ?  Alas  I  'twas  no  other,  than  that  where 
these  boys  did  live  with  their  mother.  The  story  is  sad, 
full  of  weeping  and  woo,  just  lutw  sad  it  is  the  pictures 


10. — THE  THBBE  LITTLE  BOTS  ENJOTING  A  SNOW  BAWL. 


will  show.  School  out,  the  boys  started  for  home  in  great 
glee  ;  they  thought  of  the  pig  as  a  right  jolly  spree. 
Wheu  of  their  home  they  found  only  the  cellar,  thej 
stood  in  a  row  ;  each  mischievous  fellow,  set  up  a  snow- 
bawl— oh  I  how  they  did  bellow.    Moral.— it  has  none. 
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cnlar. 

SLOTE,  "WOODMAN  &  CO., 

119  &  101  "William  Street, 

New  Tork. 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  verv  superior  pnre- 
blooded  stock.  LiglU  and  Dark  Bnilimas,  $3  for  13.  $3 
for  26,  t'>  lor  50.  t'ektn  Dncks  $3  per  dozen.  Securely  packed 
and  warranted  to  liatcli  well. 

C.  "Vl^.  MA\IV.  Motlmen,  Mass. 

Peruvian  Guano. 

ALL    GRADES. 

Delivered  direct  from  etore?  of  Messrs.  Hobson,  Hurtado 
&  Co..  tlie  acents  of  the  Peruvian  Governrnpnt. 

Dealers  preferring  to  make  their  own  shipments  will  re- 
ceive frt»m  ua  firdern  fo**  delivery  direct  from  Govern- 
meut  Stores  at  Brooklyn*  N.  Y.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md. 

An  official  certificate  will  be  furnished  by  ns  with  each 
dellverv,  when  required,  countersigned  bv  Wii.  H.  HAnm- 
SHAW.  f  C.S.,  Cliemlstto  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Socletv. 

Bags  rc-welghed  at  Bhipmcnt.     No  charge  for  delivery  at 
BtorehoQsn  to  vessel. 
QOIjD  ItllCDAL.   nwiirrtrd  to  Clinvlrs  V.  Mapca 

By  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  1876. 

Extract  fj-om  Ropot-r  on   Fertilizers,  jyof.  Geo.  H. 

Cnnk.  Stntf.  ChfimiH,  Cftiiirmnn  of  romnnttee  : 

"The  Judges  desire  to  express  their  heartv  approval  of 
the  principle  applied  In  the  exhibit  bv  CH.MlLTtS  V.  M  APES 
nf  '  Uectifikd  Pkritvi.vx  Gr  an'o  '  and  '  Gr  aranteed 
Petiuviau  Guano.'  Thi-y  consider  that  In  these  prepara- 
tions "f  Guano  a  onKAT"  ADVANrr.  has  been  nia'le  In  the 
Guano  trade  In  this  countrv.  contributing,  as  It  does,  very 
lartrely  to  Ihe  intrll[oent  valuatiox  ano  tse  of  com- 

MEBCtAL  FERTILIZERS." 

ORAND  iriEOAl.  and  DIPLO^VIA 

Awarded  to  Charles  V,  HI  apes  by  the  Original  Board  of 
Judges  at.  the  TntornatlonnI  Exhibition  at  Phllodcl- 
phla,  1876,  for  Rectified  PeruTian  Guano. 

Liberal  conccs-sioiis  made  io  regular  p«r- 
rliasers  on  AI^L  GRADKS  of  Peruvinn  Giinii»>, 
even  from  official  price  list  issued  by  Goverii- 
iii<-nt  Assents. 

J^end  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Peruvian  Gnann,  (dif- 
ferent brands,  directions  for  use,  etc.* 

All  grades  of  Potash  Salts  and  Agricultural  Chemicals  on 
hand.    Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERU- 
VIAN CUANO  CO., 

CHAR1.E:S   'V.   MAPES,   General  illaiiuger, 

158   Front  St.,  New  York. 


ITEW  EXCELSIOH  LAWH  MOWEE. 


IT    HAS    THE    LARGEST    SALE    OF  ANY  LAWIS 
MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  Central 
Parle  and  all  the  other  City  Parks,  Aew  York;  Government 
Grounds  and  City  Parlts.  'WasUington  ;  Boston  Common, 
Boston;  Prospeci  Park,  Brooklyn;  aud  on  almost  every  promi- 
nent Park  throughout  the  United    States   aud  Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL,  of  Lawn  Mowers  was  held  in  New  Tork  City 
June  Oath,  1S74.  There  the  Excelsior  came  Into  competition  with  all  the  best 
Lai^Ti  Mowers  in  the  world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREBIH-'M. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  hor>e-power. 

Prices  from  .Sil*  to  S*400.    EVERY   MAC  HI\E  AVARR^\_XTED. 

Address    CHADBOEN  k  ZQ1I)1J^Il-L  MT'G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Ncwbiirgll.  JT.  Y. 

N.  B.— ^e  call  special  nttcntion  to  our  new  HORSE  MCWEK. 
Gears  entirelj'  covered  and  weight  reduced  '-^00  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST 
and  BEST    HORSE    MO\VER    EVER    MADE. 


Before  Purchasing  Paints  or  Roofing,  Send  for  Samples  and  REDUCED  Price  List  of 

H.    W.    JOHNS'    PATENT 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS. 

These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  sirictlv  first  class,  and  second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purity,  richness  and  perma- 
nency of  color,  beauty  of -anish  and  durability.  Tire  y  are  jtrepared  reailyfor  the  brush,  in  twelve  newest  shadia,  suitable 
for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  all  classes  of  buildings.  They  puissfss  a  superior  body,  and  are  more  economical  than  any 
others,  two  coats  being  fully  equal  to  three  of  any  of  the  various  liquid  chemical  paints,  which  contain  water,  alkalis,  soap, 
etc.,  and  we  can  supply  them  at  lower  prices  than  anv  nthers  of  equal  quality. 

ASBESTOS    ROOFING. 

This  article  is  now  well  known  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  only  reliable  standard,  low-priced  Roofing.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  rolls  ready  for  nailing  to  the  the  roof,  weighs  only  about  6Hlbs.  tolOO  square  feet,  and  when  finished  with  the 
Fire-proof  Asbestos  Coating,  presents  a  handsome  white  or  light-gray  surface.  It  is  adapted  for  steep  and  flat  r^ofs  in 
all  climates,  costs  only  about  halt  as  much  as  tin,  and  can  be  readily  applied  by  any  one. 

A\>  also  manufacture  ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAIXT,  which  Is  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  for 
this  purpose.  It  contains  uu  tar  or  ci^eap  oils,  and  lorms  the  handsomest  aud  most  durable  preservative  coatiug  in  use,  for 
tin  and  other  roofs,  iruu-work,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.    It  is  furnished  ready  for  use  iu  packages  of  all  sizes. 

ASBESTOS  PIRE-PROOP  P.:1I\T  for  inside  wood-work.    ASBESTOS  CE3IE.\T  lor  repairing;  leaky 
roofs,  etc.    ASBESTOS   STE.V3I-PIP:^  and  BOILER  COA'"ERI-\"GS.    ASBESTOS    STEA.^I  PACK- 
ING. ASBESTOS  BOARDS,PAPER,THRE.VD,  CLOTH,  SHEATHIXG,  and  LISTING  PELTS,  etc. 
All  of  tl&ese  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  in  neat  and  eompact  form,  suitable 
for  any  wareliouse,  and  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one.    Liberal  induce- 
ments to  General  ITXercliauts,  Dealers^  and  Large  Consumers. 


'"  Our  goods  are  in  use  by  the  following,  amnnjr  thousands  of  other  well-known  parties  :  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  Oswego 
.  Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  E.  Remington  &  Sons,  lllon,  N.  Y.;  Denlson  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Mechanic  Fall;*.  Me.;  Old 
rlron  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  A.  ik.  W.Spragne  &  Co.,  Providence,  K.  1.;  Cheney  Bros.,  Silk  Mfrs.,  So.  Manchesier,  Ct.; 
r  &  Co.,  Print  Mfrs.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. ;  Passaic  Kolling  Mill  Co^  Paterson,  X.  J. ;  W.  W.  Harding.  Inquirer.  Phila.. 
liller,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Building  Materials,  Akron.  O. ;  Aultman  &  Taylor  Mfc  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. ;  Comstock,  Ca.-tle  & 
tiincv.  111. :  East  Pennsylvania  lion  Co.,  Lyons,  Pa. ;  Kinney,  Haley  &  Co.,  Yarmouth.  K.  S. ;  C.  B.  Kecord,  Iron Mfr., 
on,  K.  B.    N.  Y.  Herald,  Harper  Bros.,  P.  Lorillard  &  Sous,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Xew  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLETS,  PRICE  LISTS,  &c. 
for  sale  by  Do-\vnie,  Trainer  &  Co.,  Bo,stoii ;   T.  S.  &  A.  ,T.  ICIritwood.  Chicago ;  M.  M.  Buck  &  Co., 
nis;  H.  D.  Coleman  Si  Bro.,  New  Orleans;  Thompson  *.*t  Cpson,  San  Francisco;  S.  "W,  Hempstcd  »t 
i^olnmbus,  O. 

^f&^  H,  W.JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


FARM  FORGES 


and    "KIT    OF    TOOLS,"  from  S16  to 
S70.      Thousands  b.>i.l.      C.'iiteimial     .Medal 
awarded.    Send  :>   '^ranip  for  CataloL'i"'  to 
EMPIRE  PORTABLE  FORGE  CO., 
Troy,  A'.  Y. 


Monroe,  Conn.,  Jan.  2fl,  1877. 

Messrs.  ALLEN  *&:  SHERWOOO.-Tho  "Im- 
perial Egsr  Food"  ordered  on  the  10th  cniiie  to 
hand  all  right.  I  comiiicnced  at  once  to  I'eed  It  to 
my  fo«'l9,  piaw  ft  decided  iaiproveiiient  iu  their 
appearance  in  a  tew  days,  and  on  thr  l-jth  T  ^vas 
snrprised  to  And  one  egg,  the  first  they  had  laid 
since  last  NoTOinber,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  kept  steadily  increasing. 

r^ee;uiv  t  pa^e  ll^.   ^onrs  resp'y,  F.  H.CLARK. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  CRESSKILL,  N.  J. 

(1  hour  from  New  York)  for  past  twelve  years  breeder  of 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 

ESSEX    PIGS. 

March  and  April  pigs  wlien  eluht  to  twelve  weeks  old  $10 
eacli.  Dark  and  Light  liialim!is.Bntraiid  I'artiid^eCoihln.s 
Peliin  I>U'ks  nnd  Bronze  Tnrkies.  Superior  Bli'ds  at  live 
and  let  live  piines.  Fresli  eegs  forlmtcliini:,  warranted  pure, 
at  hnitom  prices.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Write  for 
■  wliat  is  wanted,  giving  I'ost  t)ftlce.  County  and  Stale  plarn. 

J.  S.  GILES. 
Apalachin.  Tioga  Co,.  N.  Y. 

Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  comtiinntlon  of  capitalists  to  snpplv  the  con- 
sumers of  Teas  throughout  the  LTnlted  States  on  the  mutual 
prlncli.le. 

\\>  expect  every  consumer  of  'IVna  to  render  u«  all  tho 
assistance  tliey  can  in  carrvini:  out  our  c-uierprise.  as  we 
make  a  Hpcclaliy  of  sri'l'LVING  CON'SUMEIIS  ONLV. 
fftiul  allow  no  middleman  to  make  anv  proiJt  on  our  Im- 
portations,! wld<'li  will  iMialih:  UA  lo-*u|>i>ly  (lirm  with  Teas 
at  priecslnwtT  th;iti  tnve  evor  liecu  known,  and  of  those 
line  qualtti'S  that  scldnin  riaeli  the  inh-nor.  being  sold  only 
in  large  cities  and  amoti-j-the  very  wealthy. 

SKXD    Fon    PnTCE    LIST. 

COIVSUDIERS*    niPORTIXG    TEA   fO., 

No-  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Box  5509.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WHAT  EVERY  ONE  WANTS. 

Flowers  which  are  Both  Beautiful   and 
Hardy, 

In  modern  srardcnin^  many  of  ihc  choicest  and  most 
useful  flowei-hi-,'  plants  arc  rarely  seen.    Tho 

Fine  Hardy  Flowers 

are  overlooked,  because  amalctirs  arc  too  impatient  to 
sow  seeds  and  wait  two  or  three  years  for  the  bloom, 
while  the  plants  themselves  have  not  generally  been  ob- 
tainable. In  view  of  the  increasing  taste  for  plant*  of 
this  class,  we  offer  a  selection  of  tho  choicesi.  bolli  new 
and  old.  including  many  of  our  rarest  and  finest  nalivo 
species,  whicli  will  give  a  succession  of 

Bloom  from  Early  Spring  until  Frost. 

Those  who  would  know  Avhat  are  tho  mo^(  desirable 
plants  of  this  kind,  how  to  treat  lliein,  Imw  lo  multiply 
them,  and  other  interesting  matter,  sliould  (*end  for  our 
cataloirne.  whicli  will  bo  sent  upon  application. 

$1.00,  $2.00.  $3.00,  $0.00  and  $10.00  collections,  sent 
by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  L'.  S.  ,tiu1  Canada. 

WOOLSON    &   CO., 

P  VSSAIC.  \.  J. 


EVER-BLOOMINd  CARNATION  PLANTS 

A.-^si.rtr,!  hr>r  vaiirllrs.  in  .-..lor,,  ..(  W  hll-.  CinuiiH'.  i;ost>. 
VarieL'!il'''l.  and  Yellow.  Hv  mail.  |>repal.l. ;;  lur  ■,'.*m-.;  6  lor 
'Oc.;  U  h>r$l.'i>.  Ihi-v,.  ,ue  well  root. .I  vnunc  plants, 
sa  >■(.    IS  ar-  ^r.M  in  orli-"-  n.iMl'v-nps  nt  $2..M>  pi-r  do/eti. 

NEW  PEARL  T(  BEROSE    flowrrloff  bulbsS 

l«y  in;iil.  .   1.M  .>;>.■. ;  ,1  for  *!  UK 
Cll.VS.  T.  STAlii:.  Avn.id.th-.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


If  yon  wish  to  make  100  to  OCn  per 
cent  selling  tree.-*  and  plants,  send  to 
PURDY    4&    JOHVSTOrV, 
RochcHter,  IV.  V., 
for  their  terms.    Sent  free  to  alL 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[March, 


Awarded  our  Exhibits  at  the  Centennial. 


FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Coll.  A— Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annua]s.$l  00 
Coll.  B— Contains   twenty   choice  varieties  of  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials 1  00 

Coll.  C— Contains  ten  extra  flne  varieties  of  Annuals 
and   Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the 

new  and  choicest  in  cultivation 1  00 

Coll.  D— Contains  five  very  choice  varieties  selected 
from  Prize  Flowers  of  English  Pansies, 
German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Ver- 
benas, Trutfaut's  French  Asters,  Double 

Hollvhncks 1  00 

12  choice  varieties  Asters 1  00 

10       "  "  Double  Balsams I  00 

12       "  "  German  Stock 100 

8       "  "  Pansies 100 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

20  select  varieties,  1  packet  each 1  00 

8  best  varieties  Cauliflower 1  00 

10  varieties  Tomatoes,  includincr  Little  Gem 1  00 

10       "  Cabbage,  best  for  succession 1  00 

SUMMER-FLOWERING    BULBS. 

Amaryllis,  4  fine  varieties 1  00 

Dahlias,  five  distinct  sorts 1  00 

Gladiolus,  12  flne  mixed •..  1  00 

Gladiolus  Brenchlevensia,  25  bulbs 1  00 

Tuberoses,  12  bulbs 1  00 

"  Pearl,  5  bulbs 1  00 

Japan  Lilies,  5  varieties 1  (K) 

Madeira  Vines,  8  tubers 1  00 

Ti{?er  Flowers  ' Tigridia  conchiflora),  8  b.ilbs 1  OO 

Collection  Bulbs,  1  Tuberose,  1  Amaryllis,  1  Tigridia, 

ICaladfum,  1  Madeira  Vine,  1  Japan  Lilv 100 

COLLECTIONS    OF    PLANTS. 

No.   1—6  Geraniums,  one  of  a  kind 1  00 

No.   2—12  Verbenas,  choice  strain 1  00 

No.  3— 6  Chrysanthemums,  one  of  a  liind 100 

No.   4—6  Tiofles,  one  of  a  kind. 1  00 

No.  5—6  Succulents,  one  of  a  kind 1  00 

No.    6-5  Fuchsias,  one  of  a  kind 1  DO 

No.   7—1  Geranium,  1  Chrysantiiemura,  1  Rose,  1  Succu- 
lent, 1  Fuchsia,  and  1  Begonia 1  00 

No.  8—1  Calla  Lily,  1  Carnatiou,  I  Fuchsia,  1  Cyclamen, 

and  I  Rose. 1  00 

No.  9—1  Pansv,  Violet,  Cuphea,  Heliotrope,  Petunia  ...  1  0) 
No.  10—1  Coleus,  1  Achvranthes,  1  Altcrnanthera,  1  Ci- 
neraria Maritiraa,  and  1  Golden  Pyrethrum 1  00 

No.  11—1  scarlet  Sa'j:e,  1  bronze  Geranium,  1  Gladiolus, 

1  Lantana,  and  1  Fern I  00 

No.  12— 6  elcj^ant  and  graceful  plants,  for  baskets 1  00 

The  12  collections  for  $10.00. 

No  changes  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  above  collections. 

3:^-  Any  of  tlie  above  Collections  mailed  free  upon  receipt 

of  price. 

Bliss's  Improved  L0112:  Oransre  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  lirgest,  and  deep- 
eat  colored  roots  in  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeocr  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Butter  makers  will  flnd  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One 
ounce,  15  cts,;  four  ounces,  40  cts.;  one  lb.,  $1.25;  5  lbs., 
$5.00 ;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

RELIABLE  OMOIV  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  onion  seed  has  been  raised  from  carefully 
selected  bulbs,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  this  or  any  other 
market.— The  abundant  crop  enables  us  to  otfer  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  formany  years.— Sent  post-paid,  as  follows: 
Ounce.      VJb.         Tb. 

Extra  Early  Red $0.?5     §0,75        $2,00 

Early  Red 15  50  1.50 

TVethers field  Large  Red 15  40  1.25 

Dan  vers  Yellow 15  50  1  f50 

Yellow  Dutch 15  50  1  51 

"WTiite  Portugal 20  CO  2.00 

Early  Cracker 20  75  2.59 

Early  Red  Globe 20  75  2  50 

Southport  Red  Globe 20  75  2.50 

Southport  "WTiite  Globe 20  75  2.50 

Southport  Yellow  Globe 20  75  2.50 

In  lots  of  5  lbs.  25  cents  per  po\md  may  be  deducted. 


The  Earliest  Tomato  Known. 

L.ITTI.E     CiEM. 

This  new  variety  was  raised  by  the  originator  of  the  Con- 
queror Tomato,  heretofore  considered  tbe  earjiest  in  culti- 
vation. The  vines  are  of  medium  length,  compact  growth, 
and  excessively  loaded  with  bright  red  fruit  uf  medium  size, 
of  round  and  uniform  shape,  varying  from  four  to  six  incaes 
in  circumference,  of  superior  flavor,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Its  bright  glossy  red  color,  uniform  size,  shape,  iind  other- 
wise beautiful  appearance,  make  a  dish  of  Little  Gems  al- 
most as  tomptini^  as  a  plate  of  straw  berries.  It  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  yield  several  pickings,  a  week  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  any  other  variety. 

Price,  25  cts  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $1.00, 


Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  one  year'^s 
supply,  for  a  large  or  small  garden. 
The  following  collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  suflacient  quantity  of  all 
the  fineat  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re- 
quired ill  the  Kitchen  Garden : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  60  varieties,  ?3.50 
"  No.  G  contains  40  varieties,   2.00 

"  No.  7  contains  20  varieties,    1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 
Larger  collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows:  No.l,?20;  No.  2,  $15  ;  No.  3,  $10;  No.  4,  $5. 
For  list  of  Seeds  In  these  collections,  see  Catalogue. 


Uandolph's  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

lie  latest  and  best  thins  out.    Something  that  no  Farmer 
can  afl'ord  to  be  without. 


u  o  o 

0  -^  *^ 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture  a  beautiful  Lawn  may 
be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn,  and 
subsequent  management,  see  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  qt.,  30c.,  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1.50 ;  per  bushel,  ^.00. 

Randolph's  Hand    Seed    Sower. 

For  sowing  all  kinds  of  small  Garden 
Seedp.  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  It 
is  easily  operated  by  a  lady  or  a  child 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  a  little 
practice. 

Its  c-ost  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
advantages  resulting  from  its  use.  The 
saving  in  time  and  seeds  will  undoubt- 
edly repay  the 
ontl.'iv  in  the 
phmthig  of  a 
Finglf  week.  Its 
rnnstruction  is 
so  pimple,  tlmt 
it  is  not  liable 
to  got  ont  of 
order,  Drporip- 
tivp  Cirenlnr?; 
mailpd  to  all 
applicants. 


Pringle's   Hybridized   Potato   Seed. 

The  extra nrdlnarr  snccess  which  has  attended  Mr.  Prlngle 
in  hie  attempts  tolmprovc  this  valuable  esculent— which 
hns  resnltcfl  in  the  production  of  the  Sno-wflake  and 
Alnln  and  last,  though  nor  least,  the  Ruby— has  en- 
^,,'j.j^^p'fl  1^]^  to  sf  ill  greater  efforts  in  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  hTbri(li;;ation  ardwehave  now  the  pleasure  of  offering 
a  verv  chnice  Ptinin  of  sc  d  saved  by  him,  which  i;<  the 
prndiict  of  nnmnrnnfi  hvbriflizations,  variously  operated, 
with  rverv  rare  during  tic  past  season,  between  the  above 
named  and  manv  of  the  best  new  and  old  varirtles  in  culti- 
vation, both  English  and  American,  and  includes  every 
strain  which  Mr.  Pringle  will  himself  sow  the  comlns 
spring.    Packets,  25  cents ;  5  packets,  $1. 

The  following  Catalogues  are  annually  published,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  01 

Price  affixed.    Regular  Customers  supplied  gratis 

Bliss's  Illnstrnted  Seed  Catnlo<rup  and 
Amateur's  Gnlde  to  the  Flo-wer  ft:  Kitchen 
Oarden. — "200  i)nL''i"'<j.  inoliirlinir  s(>-\'prnl  hiinflrnri  finolv 
oxenircd  (in'jraviiTrP.  niul  a  beautirulHy-colored 
lithograph,     35c.    Elnirfintly  honnrt  in  clnlh,  $1. 

P.  0.  Box  No.  5712.]         B.  K 


PRirT:  *il.'35 

Sent     bv    mn.il, 

post-i>aid  to 
any  nildress  for 

!%1.50. 
A  liberal    dis- 
connt  to  agents. 


ISIiss's  Illustrated  Gardener's  Almanac 
and  Abridged  Catalogue.— !■%  paees.  Embraces 
a  inniilhly  cnb-n'l:iror  "p'-i-itio-w.  imtl  ^  pri'^o  list  of  nil  the 
Oarden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  piofiipely 

illnstrnted.  with  brief  directions  Un-  tlieir  enltnr".     1  Oc. 


f^^ 


'^>  €^r^n 


New  Varieties  Potatoes. 

Mo.  1.— CEMTE^IVIAI..  . 

A  eeedllng  of  the  well-known  Brownell's  Beauty,  crossed 
with  the  White  Peach  Blow.  Shape,  round,  symmetrical, 
very  handsome ;  skin,  deep  red ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grain,  oi 
superior  quality  ;  medium  early. 

Mo.  2.— SUPERIOR. 

Of  the  same  parentage  as  the  preceding.  Tuhers,  oval' 
kidney-shaped  ;  skin,  verv  smooth,  of  a  deep  red  color ;  eyes 
few  and  small;  medium  early;  very  productive,  an  excel- 
lent keeper— and  retains  its  mealiness  and  fine  table  quality 
during  the  entire  season. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  s  awarded  this  variety  at  the  late 
International  Potato  Show  in  England. 

Mo.  3.  IMPROVED  PEACBIBLO^V. 

A  cross  between  the  well-known  Jersey  Peach  Blow  and 
the  Excelsior,  resembling  the  Peach  Blow  in  appearaDce.  In 

aualitv  and  earliness  it  far  excels  that  variety,  and  will  pro- 
uce  double  the  quantltv. 

Either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed,  post-paid, 
pcF.lb.,  $1.00  ;  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.50. 

THE    EARLIEST    POTATO    KNOWN. 
ALPHA. 

A  very  early  variety  ;  fit  for  the  table  ten  or  fifteen  days 
before  the  Early  Eos'e.  Of  medium  size,  clear  white,  with 
the  Blightcst  tinge  of  red  about  the  eyes  ;  flesh  very  white, 
fine-grained,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor ;  quality,  of  the 
highest  excellence.  We  can  recommend  this  with  tlie  trreat- 
est  confidence  as  the  very  bext  early  variety  in  cultivation. 

RUBY. 

A  new  red,  kidncv-shaped  potato,  from  the  Early  Eoee, 
hybridized  with  the  White  Peach  Blow.  The  shape  is  oblong, 
slightly  flattened,  resembling  that  of  the  Early  Rose.  Eyes 
slightly  sunken  ;  fiesli  white,  fine-grained,  firm,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor.  Tubers  of  medium  size.  The  time  of  ma- 
turity Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  It  is  equal- 
ly productive. 

Prices  of  Alpha  and  Rcbt: 

Per  pound  75  cts.,  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.00  by  mail,  post- 
paid. By  express,  charges  paid  by  purchaser,  i  peck  $2.00 ; 
half  bushel,  ^.OO  ;  1  bushel  *5.00 ;  1  bbl.  $12.00. 

SMOIVFEAKE. 

Beautiful  in  appearance  —  superior  in  quality— early- 
ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Pose— verv  produc- 
tive. Price :  Per  pound,  60  cents  ;  2  pi  unds  to  one'  address, 
$1.00,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $1.50; 
)i  bush.,  $2.50  ;  1  bush.,  $4  ;  1  barrel,  $3. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above,  with  many  other  de- 
sirable varieties,  see  our  Potato  Catalogue. 

The  Great  Centennial  Exhibit. 

500  Named  Varieties  Potatoes. 

The  largest  collection  in  the  world,  for  which  was  award- 
ed the  Grand  Centennial  Prize  Medal  and  Dtplosia. 

One  Tuber  eacb  of  the  entire  collection,  correctly  la- 
beled, and  caref ullv  packed,  express  or  posi  age  prepaid  : 

500  varieties,  $1(X);  250  varieties,  $50;  100  varieties,  $25; 
50  varieties,  $15 ;  25  varieties.  $8. 


BLISS    &    SOTVS,  34  Barclay  St 


Bliss's  f  Unstrated  Potato  Catalogue  con- 
tain? A  dosrriptive  list  of  all  tlie  new  varielics  recently  in- 
trmlnecil.  with  many  otlier  desiraWc  snts.  Ijeaiitiriilly 
illiistraled;  alBomostnsefiil  informatirmiipon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valualjie  esculent.     10  cents.    Address 
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1877*^   DREER'S    GARDEN    CALENDAR,        1877 

Contains  descriptive  :ind  pi-ice  list  of  Vegctahle,  Flower  and 
GlMSi  Seeds,  Plants,  Hulhs.  Novellies,  and  every  (JAUDKN 
Rli:QniSlTi!.    Beautiliillyillusti-aled.    180  pages.    Send  two 

Set.  stamps  for  postage.  _ 

HENKV  A.  DKEER.  711  Cliestnnt  St..  Philadelphia. 

Shakers'   Garden    Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.    Fresli  and  Ucliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  In  the  couutry.    Seeds  sent 
by  mi\il  Postage  free.  Sneiial  prices  and  terras  to  Grangers. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  Renerally 
admitted."— £Vi '5  Am.  AgriciiUurist. 

IHuatriitea  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLEYS    SIZBR, 

Mount  Ijebanoii,  Col.  Co.,  IV.  Y. 


ABE    PLAKTED    BY   JL    MILLION    PEOPLE    IN  AMERICA.     SEE 

VicU's  CatalogMe— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Viclc's  Floral  Guidt,  Quarterly,  25  cenis  a  year. 
Vick's     FloMcr    nnd    Vegetable    Gmrdcn.    50 

cents  ;  with  elegant  cloth  covers.  $1.00. 
AU  my  publications  are  printed  in  Englisb  and  Germnn. 
Address,  JAMES   VICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Flower  Seeds.-    Flower  Seeds. 

33    KINDS    FOR    $  1  .OO. 

BY    MAIL,    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

A  list  coniprisins  nearly  300  kinds  of  the  most  desirable 
flowera  in  general  cultivation,  from  which  as  line  flowers 
can  be  obtuined  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
cat;iloi:ue,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense— will  be  sent  to 
all  who  apj.ly  tor  it. 

G.    R.    GARRETSOIV,  Flnsiiing.  L.I..  N.Y. 

"Wholesale  and  retail  deal-^r  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vej;i:t.ible  and  Plower  Seed  for 
1877  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  a|j- 
ply  ;  Customers  of  iast  season  need  not  write  for  it.  1  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed-house  In  America,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  dir«'Ctions 
for  ciiltivalioa  on  every  parci'l.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  estalillshnient  warranted  to  he  both  fresh  and  true 
to  name;  so  far  that  sliould  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  grarls  As  tlie  orininal  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
flnd  Marblehead  Squash'.^H,  the  Mtirblehead  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  new  vegetables,  I  inviie  the  patronage  of  all 
ivlko  are  anxious  to  Have  tlieit*  seed  frvsU, 
true,  and  of  tlie  very  best  strnin.  NEW 
VEGETABLES     A     SPECIALTY, 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOItY,  Marblehead.  MasH. 


BT  MAIIi  TREE  OF  POSTAGE. 

They  apealc  their  own  jirttise  tchcrcvcv  planted 

Jm^Tnu  A-rrnNTioN  of  MARKET  GARDENERS 
AND  PRIVATE  FA.MILIES  is  pakticulakia-  kequfst- 
BD.     L.AlVnKF:TH!^'    RCKAIi    KEOISXEK 

ANI>  ALMANAC,  containmng  CATALOGUE  anu 

PRICES,  MAILliD  WITHOUT  CHAKGE  TO  API'LICANTS. 

Barid  Londretli  &  Sons, 

FOUNDED  1784  Plilladelnhia. 


EVERY  LOVER  ot  Good  FriiilH -h-nHninvo-^t  one 
C'Mit  ill  II  postal  eani.  :iiid  s<-ni\  tli.-if  n-ldr.'ssfs  to  .lOUX 
S.  COLLINS  and  get  his  Catalogue  uf  KruU.s  or  see  page  IM'. 


CARSON^S  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF 
'OHOIOE  VEaETAELE  SEEDS,  $5. ' 

12  Varieties  of 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS,  50  cts.. 
25  Varieties  for  $1.00. 


Send  Postage  Stamp  for  my  illus- 
trated Catalogue,  and  Guide  to  the 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden. 


WM.  H.  CARSON, 
125  CHAMBERS  ST.,  N.  T. 

iZaie  of  S*eieT Menderson  tfi  Co.) 


Seed  Time  Cometh! 

Our  twentv-fonrtli  edition  of  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Directory,  Illustrnted,  lor  i^m,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  eiuitraciri::  ;l  rLimplet'-  Li-t  of  xhr  Best 
Standard  Hosion  Mai'kiM  \' u-iiMics  oi*  Vegetable  Seeds, 
and  tlie  inopt  be:iutifiil  ot  FIo«"er  !Seeds,  and  otln-r  Hor- 
ticultural Rcauii^ites  ;  it  ^^ill  i^'  loi-wmded  tree  to  all 
former  custonieip,  anu  utlirr^  i>ii  upplicntion. 

CURTIS    &    COBB,   n-eeiiclv  removed  to 

11  Avon  Ht.s  BostQu«  Mass. 


AND 


FLORISTS, 


Can    obtain    our    Monthly 
WHOLESALE  LBSTS 

FREE       ON      APPLICATION. 


L 


Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  Hew  York. 


TOBACCO  SEED. 

Parties  wishing  to  obinin  the  *'TrueConn,  Broadleaf 
TOBACCO    SEED, 

Can  be  supplied  with  a  very  superior  article,  viz. 
Per  oz.    ■ '  " 
Hoclcaiium  or  East  Hartford  Broad  Leaf.  .4ii 

John  Williams  I'.road  Leaf. ...,40 

Belicnap  Hroad  Leiif 40 

Ohio  Improved  Broad  Leaf 40 

Imporred  Havana TiO  ...  

By  mail  on  recclpr  of  price.  Ileglatered  Letters,  Money 
Orders,  or  Drafts^  on  N.  Y.  at  my  risk. 

The  seed  I  oiler  Is  of  the  best  quality,  grown  from  pure 
stork, ami  ate  the  varieties  most  largely  gi  own  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Conneciieut.  My  jGiavdener*^  Cataloffuo  and 
Pri'-e  liiit  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds  for  1877,  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.    Address 

R.    D.    HAW1.EY, 
493  <&  4r98  Main  St.,  Hartford    Conn. 


V,lb. 

Ih. 

1.00 

^■im 

i.nn 

3.00 

I.OO 

3.00 

l.l'O 

3.00 

l.W 

G.Ol) 

rP-  Tlin  Trncie  8np|)Mcn  wltli  ii\  ItOElV  PEAS. 


SEEDS. 


Mv  CntiilOffnc,  VW.V,  to  (111. 

WILLIAM   RENNIR. 
(Seodaninn).  Toronto,  Cunadn. 


THE  INEW  COLDEN  WAX  BEAN 

T«  a  tj-'-nt  ncqiiisltion  it  i9  vorv  nroMflc.  and  of  the 
choie<^<t  fl 'vo'-!  "'fr'- '"■iniiiv  cbniiid  h:ive  it.    PackaEre.  I5c. 

rbnjr-P  VER  RENA  SEED,   per  pkg 15  cla. 

ROTH  THE    \UOVF     2.t  rts. 

T  irrr'w  1 '^  arrf^-j  oi  Clioiro  Flowt-r^  last  voar.  Price 
T,i«t  n-cc  Ki'ad  niv  adviTfist'MtPMt  on  page  TO  ot  ihl<*  No.  Ad- 
dres-*  "\V:il<lo  F.  Bro-«-n,  Box  i.  Oxfora.  But4er  Co..  (t. 


POMONA  NURSEEY.  i^lS'cam.jn^il 

Ten  acres 


plants 
I'd  Gront  Amerlcnu*  the  best  strawberries". 
of   n^'irtiii/trine  fSiis.meeo>    raspberric,    melded   in    1S76, 
$4,338.    Send  for  Catilocnoq. 
WM.  P.\RHT.  Cinnaminson.  W.  J. 

The  Sreenbrool:  I  Paterson  City  Nurseries' 

-Floral  Calendar,  Journal,  and  s  Sample  Plants,  '25  c\t*, 
Li.'iC^Fi'cc,    d.  GKErVTES, Sec,  Box 637.  Patersou, N .  J 


R 


ireenhouses, 

CliATilAJ,    FALLS,  li.  I. 

NEW    CATALOCUE— will   comineuca 

mailiu^'  Ftibruary  'Mi\i — }to  later. 

aou,OOU   Bedding   Plar.tR,    Roses,  Pan- 
sies.  and  dcsii-£il>lc  (many  new)  plants. 

S      FINEST    PANSIES    IN    U.    S. 
Full  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs, 

very  large,  mow  ready     lOc.  <-afli  j  60c.  for  13. 

Will  offer  a  llm-  selection  of  sui-li  I'l;int8  !is  the  Million 
buy,  and  at  hard  pau  snap  cash  prices,  German  seed 
>ji  my  own  selection  while  in  bermany,  Holland.  France. 
&c..  Ill  Angnsc  last. 

We  only'ask  a  Trial,  and  aim  to  idease.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.    No  stamps  asked  for. 

AUanlic  and  Fucijlc  TelegrapU  OJIcea  in  the  Houses. 


1877    Seed  Catalogue,     1877 

mailed  free  to  all  :»npliennts.  We  ofter  for  1S7T  n  rhoie(>  col- 
le.  tion  ..f  VEGETABLE,  FIELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,   lilt  strictly 

FRESH    AND    RELIABLE. 
OUlt    VEGETABLE    SEED    LIST  emi 'fie.  s  the 

most  desirable  v;irit;iie>.  Our  FLOWER  SEEDS  are 
all  iniijorted  bv  us  irom  the  most  ce!ebi:ae'i  Irt^-mii  grow- 
er.=!.  SO  varieties  of  Flower  Steds.  or  '^5  varieties  "f  Vegt-ia- 
bles,  posr-p:iiii.$l.C0.  FIELD  and  Grass  Seeds— 6  Sample 
PacKets  nuiiled  free  for  twu  oc.  stamps. 

Chester  County  Mammotli  Seed  Corn  a  specialty. 
We  soiicii  the  orders  ot  iimaieurs.  jiarileiiers,  and  farmers, 
desiring  seeds  uf  superior  excellenee  nt  fair  prices.  Send  for 
a  catnloL'ue.  'hu-  c:itaIot:Me  also  i'nibr;K'' ■;  choice  lists  Of 
TREES,   PLANTS,  and  FLOWERS. 

BENSON   8l  BURPEE, 
Seed  Warehouse,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Having  Lrrnwn  largely  the  ]>!ist  season,  we 
are  able  to  oiler  ;i  large  and  superior  sinck  uf 
si.-eds  at  low  priet  s.  Special  inducement-  to 
the  trade  and  maiket  giirdeners.  Catalogues 
sent  free  on  application. 

No.  1—Iietail  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed 
Catalogue. 

No.  2—  Wholesale  Seed  J^ice-tist  (for  the 
trade  onlt/). 

No.3— AWa(7  Nurseri/  and  Greenhouse  Cat- 
alogue. 

iio.i—Whol''sale  ^'^iirserg  and  GrfenhouKe 
List.  FERRIS    «&    M1\AKD, 

PoHghkccpsie.  iV.  "\  . 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

Its  General  Management:  l?oot  Crops  (a  verv  full  account 
of  best  methudsi  ;  ilarket  Crops  for  Small  larmei-s;  The 
Home  Kiicheu  t  .iirdeii  ;  GardeniiiL^  .Abbreviations  '  the  whole 
in  a  nntslielb  :  and  ninch  else  on  kindred  topics  in  Root's 
Garden  Manual  for  1877.  Practical,  pointed 
and  thorousrh,  -^na  cuntam-^  half  as  mnch  matter  as  JUSO 
books  on  the  subject.  Sent  lor  lOcents.  which  will  be  allow- 
ed on  the  ilrst  order  for  seeds.    Ueady  JJec.  1st. 

J.  B.  ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford.nis. 


ccipt  ofa.l  ctp. 
■''is  le  one  of  the 
>;t  r.lTALOClES 
publi^bid ;  contains 
bout  ^Ki  pages,  over 
n  flue  enKravlngB,2  ele- 
g.int  colored  plates,  and 
rlve-^  full  drserlrttons.  prices 
i<l    dlreetions    Jor   plantirg 
_     ovrr  ]';KK)  varieii.s  of  Vegetable 
'^ and  Flower  Seeds,  BeddlngPlauts, 
Ro^ea,  Ac.,  and  in   invaluable  to 
Farmer,  Gardener  &  Florist.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
AbriJsrod  Pricei]  Ci(alo(juo  FREE  to  all  .Ipplinnti. 


A  MAx^UAL 

^Of  All    Garden    Requisites, 


S( 
For  I 

\  fi:i.;e 


NS, 

/ 


Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 

For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET   GARDENS, 

FLORISTS  and  I^ARMERS. 

ON  Arri,i('.vTiox. 

.TVirF.S    PliEitriNG, 

07  \ns.iini  Si..  Vrw  York. 

HOIfIR    «R01VX    SEEDS. 

Messr.«.  Ilovi^v  *  To.  inj-lte  attention  to  their  vovy  large 
and  V!irifd  ni^oi!nient  of  thn  beef  TTnnio  grown  Farm. 
Garden,  nnd  Flower  So.'d«  ;  cnibracimr  the  vorv  bepi  sirnlns 
tor  F'irt"f'r«.  Mnrket  Gai<l^ner<'.  Faniflv  Gardpri.".  Anniteurs, 
atid  Florists:  nl<o  nil  nnvnltlea  of  i.ipt-lt  Intrortnred  the  pnet 
vear.  .MI  who  wish  for  flrst-plaw  Steeds  at  reaconnhlr  prtcoB, 
:u-e  invled  to  sent!  for  entnlocues.  whir'-  will  be  ready  In 
.Tannirv.  and  <'ont  free  to  rustnmer-i  nnd  nil  who  apply. 
Seeds  p*'"'^  'iv  ni.ill  or  express  t  -y  all  pirTi  ol  the  eoimiry. 
HOVEY  &  CO..  53  North  market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Mabch, 


SEEDS 


Combtaed  CATALOGU  E     lOT 

or 

EVERYTHINC 


GARDEN 

Numboring  175  pages,  witli  Colored  Plate, 

S  SENT    FREE 

E     To  oar  customers  of  past  years,  and  to 
E         all  purchasers  of  our  books,  eiiher 

D  Gardening  for  Profit,      Practical  Floricuiture, 
or  Gi'dening  for  Pleasure, 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  2oc. 

Plain  Plant  or  Seed  Catalogues,  mthont 

plate,  free  to  all. 

I  Seedsmm,  Market  Qardeywrs  and  Flm^ists,  | 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ijaaaua>>: 


$ELECT 


aXaL^  who  ^vISEr , 

PURE  AND  RE-     ' 
LIABLE  SEED       ' 


at  reasonable  prices,  should  send  for  onr  Illasrrated 
Cn-talocue  for  1877  descriptive  of  all  the  'sv.w,  novel, 
and  CHOICEST  varieties  of  Veiretabie  and  Field  Seeds* 

Sent  free  to  all  applicants.        HAWKINS  &  COK>sI^H, 
Goshen,  N.  X.,  (Successor  to  J.  K.  Y.  Hawliins. 

£^sta.1)lisliecl 
1831. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE 


PKICli  &  K;^'1CKEKB0CKER,  Successors  to 


Reliable  Seed  by  Mail.    Send  addi-ess  on  ;i  postal 

card  for  our  illusriuti'U  c;it:ilOL^ne.  96  p:iges,  JSO  illustrations. 

SO  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ne  send  Plants 

of  TRIED 

VARIETIES 

of 

Small  Fruit 

Price  list  free. 


THE 

DOLLAR 

NURSERY 


Cheaper  by 

m-iil. 

Post-paid, 

tlian  others  by 

E.\  press. 

LAPUAii  &  AXTHOXT.  Chiyton.  Del. 

$    ONE  DOLLAR.    $ 

Spooner's  Gardening  Guide  for  137  7, 

And  Spoouer's  sp(.*(-i:i!  colle<-tinn,  30  Tarieties  '-hoine 
FloT^'cr  isseeds,  or  25  varieties  selected  Vegretable 
Seed.s,  mailed  to  nny  address  uii  receipt  of  ^]  fit;  rhe  two 
collections  to  one  address  for  $175;  iilnsrrnted  Guide  free 
to  applicants.    Address,  Wfll.  H.  Spooner,  Bo&ton,  Mass. 

MM 


FOR 


1877 


To  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.    BeautUully  Illus- 
trated and  contaiuing  a  JIagniflcent  Coloked  Plate.    Will 
be  mailed  to  anv  address  on  recinnt  of  two  3-eent  stamps. 
lEstablished  1840.]  CROSMAN  BEOS.,  Rochester,  > .  Y. 

TME    FliOl^EK    GARDESf 

and  kindred  topics  trf-atert  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  evej-y 
lover  of  flowers,  in  Root's  Oarden  Manual  for  1^77. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  which  amonnt  will  be  allowed  on  first 
orderfor  seeds.    Readv  Dec-.  1st. 

J,  B.  ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  His. 

FREE     T®     AI.I.. 

Our  ir,£,TJSTK,ATED  CATAIiOGCTS  of  Plants, 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.,  with  fine  colored 
Plate.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction  cruaranteed.  Discount 
allowed  to  Bf^aler^.    .\ddress 

NANZ,  NEUNER  &  CO.,  liOuisyille,  K.y. 

VERBENA     SEED, 

From  finest  named  varieties.  Also  Petunia  Seed,  from  the 
very  finest  blotched  :ind  striped  varieties,  2r>  ct^.  p.  paclca^e. 
5  pack,  of  either  $1.  Address  Destter  Sxow.  ChicopecMaBS. 

YOU    WILL    MISS    IT 

If  you  don't  sr^t  our  Cat'>ln^n'^  nf  rhoice  FloTver  Seeds, 
before  bnyinjTBTd.  We  bpH  Flo-wcr  Seed  at  pre- 
cisely one-balf  tbe  usnal  rates.  A!njr>nltnrnl  Hooks 
and  Papers  as  pveminms  to  einh?.  ntc  IlhipTrnted  Caraloffue 
for  1S77  for  stamp.     Burleigh  &  Bro.,  PlainfieUl.  Conn, 


Prickly  Comfrey. 

This  is  a  new  and  valuable  fodder  plant,  imported  from 
tlie  C:incasns,  yielding  enormous  crops  of  green  food.  It 
may  be  cut  several  times  each  year,  and  can  be  used  either 
green  or  cured  for  winter.  It  is  said  to  produce  from  SO  to 
iOO  tons  per  acre.    See  Am.  Agriculturist  for  Januarv,  1877. 

Price  ot  sets  per  doz.,  75c.;  per  lOO,  $4.0U;  per  l,000,*$3u.t0. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

P.O.  Box  376.        189  3&  191  Water  St..  XewTork. 

GRASS    AND    FIELD    SEEDS, 

Fertilizers,    Implements,    etc. 

Send  stamp  for  onr  IVE'W  SEED  CATAliO GUE . 

iJJiSI  AKD  CHEAPEST  BEEEY  CEATES  AHD  BASKETS 

In  use.     So  ftcfcnowledsed  bj  leading 
GroTwa  everynbere  who  havo  niM 
lfr^Y\T^i-__  tlipw  for  yeira.    A.  M.  Putdy,  Ediinr 
Frujt  lUscorder,  and  largo  fmitgrosrer, 
Kocheater,  N.  Y,,  imtea  :  *'  Purchased 
-jrc^^    1 1  -'.'"-'  K.  D  Batterson's  Crates  and  Bas- 
"TtaTTEB^^S^I  '''■'^'  """^  niust  BST.for  compactncEa. 
'S'D.B^^^^^rS^y'    dur.ibilitr.iightntss.  ni-atoesaaDdfrte 
^■ifi'  TlllliiJ  IIT     'J   drciilation  of  air.  hare  neTci  foucd 
W'^'^'-'^I^^^nN^-^J^  tbcireoual."    WeUmadc;  bestmaicri- 
'^^51iFFA[:&:^^^^1  als.  6;jr3  and  ehape  ;  Crates  are  ircn 
0^=£5^=!Sol|5l=^  bound,  have  best  hasps  rnade  ;  Baitf  t3 
_;3;:^<[jSH^^^^g  fitrno'tothprcratcs.conbcnested,  Or- 
£512^^^^^^^  derbTfrrightiniiEediatelyjdelBjocca. 
i£^^^  eions  loss.     Remit  by  reiristercd  letter 

i.,,io-.icr.  aitisfaction  Enar^mtced.  32  qt- Cralcs.  24  in  lon7.12in  vide.lSi^ 
in.  high. with  :i2  Quart  Baskets,  $1.35;  36 qt.  Crates.  24  in  lonp,  ITJjin.  idde, 
12  io.  high,  with  36  Quart  Baskets,  $1.40;  30  pL  Ciate3,with  30  Pint  Bastets, 
^1.   Qua«Tla3ket9,^5perl,000;  PmtEosicts.^Opcrl.OOO.inanyquantities. 

JOHN    SAUL'S 

Catalogue  of  New,   Rare^   and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  bp  ready  hi  Feb.— with  a  Colored  plate  of  the  NEW 
STRIPED     ROSE,    Beauty  of    Glazenwood.     A 

Hybrid  lea,  of  a  most  di>tinct  and  novel  kind.  The  ground 
tint  is  a  lovely  fiolden  yellow,  darker  than,  btit  after  the 
style  ot.  Madame  Falcof,  each  petal  beini;  distinctlv  striped, 
and  flaked  wjtli  a  bri^lit  car.nine,  as  often  seen  in  the  colora- 
tion of  some  Tulips,  t"lie  buds,  before  expanding,  being  bold- 
Iv  and  beautifully  ma'ked  with  crimson.  Delicately  sweet. 
It  is  impo>sible  *to  convey  by  description  the  markinjr  and 
beautv  of  tliis  charming  Rose. 

'*  A  'Jiofie  of  goldfii-ueUoic,  sti'iped  and  JlaJced  icith  scarlet 
or  vermilion  sounds  like  a  dream  or  a  fairy  Utle;  it  is, 
Jieverthele-^s\  a  reality.''^ — H.  Ctjetis,  in  The  G-ardex. 

Free  to  all  my  customers — to  others  price  10  cts. — a  plain 
copy  free.  W:t$}i.ingfon  City,  D.  C, 

ONION     SEED 

Direct  from  the  Grower  ! 

win  be  sent  by  Mail  or  Express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

and  their  safe  arrival  guaranteed.    In  remitting,  send  P.  O. 

Money  Order. 

OVION— Wethersfleld  Red per  lb.,  $1  25 

"  Dauvers  Yellow  (Globe) "        150 

"  Larse  Yellow  Dutch "         125 

"  White  Portaeal    Silver  Skim...       "         2  00 

"  White  CJlobc  (True) '•        2  50 

Address  CKOSMAN   BKOS., 

(Established  1S40.)  Eochester,  N.  T. 


BLOBAlIfgUlDE 


Contains  over  1,SOO  varieties  "Vegetable  and 
Flower  Beeda.  COI.OBED  PX-AXES.  Elegant 
T7ood-cutg  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 
C aide  Published!    figr  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

AMEEICAN   MAMMOTH   EYE 

1;;^0E  SPP.ENG  SO'lVIXG.  A  netv  variety,  entirely  distinct 
from  anv  other  irrain  ever  introduced;  making  bread 
superior  to  the  best  wheat ;  producing  50  to  70  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  weighing  60  lbs  to  the  bushel.  Price,  1  lb.  50c..  10  lbs. 
S2.50,  IOO  lbs.  ^18.00.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  3  cent 
stamp.  For  sale  by  C.  B.  KOGEES,  loo  Market  St  ..Philadelphia. 

Thoroughbred  Improved 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed. 

Sent  bv  mail,  10  cts.  per  package,  $2.00  per 
lb.  Five  lbs.  or  over,  at  $i.r.O,  if  sent  by  ex- 
press. HEXBr    LANE, 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

RL.  Sculthorp,  Port  Hope.  Ont..  C.mada.  Dealer  and 
,  Grower  of  the  following  kinds  of  Peas:  McLean's 
"Little  Gem  ";  "Lexon  Alpha"  :  "  Kariv  Kent"  ;  "York- 
shire Hero  "  1  "  Blue  Imperial " ;  "  Champion  of  England." 

Have  you  read  niv  advei-tisemeiits 
in  this  number?    Bead  tliem  and  send  for  Price  List. 
WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


HI 


ir'^oVE  Y«  Co  11 

^SEED  V^EHOUSEJ, 
,^141  STATE  STREET.  , 


'|li(^ESI|1  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO^S 

BEAtJTIPUIi  EVER-BLOOMING 


Strong  Pot  PJaitts,  sultatle  for  immediate  flowering,  sent 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid.  5  .'^pUndkl  variiti^s,y(mrcfioice.8.1i 
labeled,  for  Si;  13  for  S3;  19  for  S3;  36  for  84;  35  for  85. 
Per  10  cents  each  additional,  one  ilagmfiant  Premium  Rose 
to  every  dollar's  wortli  ordered.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts, 
Vfe  make  Eoses  a  Great  Specialty-,  and  are  the  largest 
Rose-growers  in  A  merica.  Refer  to  100,000  customers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  THE  DINGEE  &  COXAKD 
CO.,  Eose-Growebs,  'West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

GOLDEN     MILLET. 

(ALSO    CALLED     GERMAiV.)     SJ   per  Bushel. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  New  York, 

p.  O.  Bos  376.  189  &  191  'Water  Bt. 

POTATOES   FOR  SEED. 

Ea.rE^  Vermont,  Per  Barrel,  $3.00 

SnoAvflalce,  "  '*  5.00 

Broiviiell''s  Be:i.iity  -■  **  5.00 

Coinptoii''s  Surprise,  '*  "  5.00 

Tliorburn''s  Late  Rqsc,      "  "  5.00 

The  potatoes  ttUI  be  put  in  new  barrels,  carefnlly  headed, 

and  delivered  at  freight  house  or  express  office  without 

charge. 
Xo  orders  received  for  less  than  abarrel.    Orders  entered 

now,  and  the  potatoes  sent  in  rotation  as  soon  aa  the 

weather  is  suitable. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

flloreton  Farm,  RocUestcr,  "S,  T, 

Seed  Potatoes 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Standard  Tarieties— Early  Kose.  Sitowfiake,  &c.,  &c., — all 
selected  stock,  in  fine  order,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 
Send  orders  to  T.    C.    DAYENPORT, 

lO;  &  122  Dock  St..  Philadelphia. 


POTATOES, 

SEEDS, 

PLANTS, 

BULBS, 

&c 

All 

Warranted 

first-class. 


Snowflake  Potatoes,  extra  nice,?6.0'i  per  hbl. 
3  lb-;,  of  aiir  variety,  pf>s^paid,  $1.00.  Red, 
White  and  Yellow  'Globe  Onion  Seed,  from 
Quest  selected  stock;  piicfson  applicaiion. 
15  Double  Tuberose  Bulb.-;,  post-paid,  fl.t'O; 
floweiintr  roots.  12  lioses,  linesr  var..  post- 
naid,  $1.00.  6  new  and  choice  Geraniums, 
post-paid,  for  $1.00.  10  extra  choice  var. 
newer  Seeds,  post-paid,  $100.  'i^  extra 
choice  var.  Vegetable  Seeds,  post-paid.  $i  .00. 
Monarch  of  ihe  AVest  Stmwlierrv  plants,  25 
ets.  <ioz„  $1.35  hundred,  post-paid.  20  fine 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  good  var.,  post-paid,  $1.00. 
Order  earlv.    Addre>'!  all  o-dors 

E.    B.    JENNINGS,  Soathport,  Conn. 


CJn?ri    Mahopac    SeedlinsT  ^he  r.est 
ijJjijD        aucVmost  Productive  variety. 


POTATOES 


1,994:  pounds  grown  from  one  pound.  One  pound,  $1 ; 
3  lbs.,  $2,  by  mail.  Yost-p:iid.  For  particulars  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  the  Xew  and  P.est  varieties. 

HA'WKIXS  &  CORNISH,  Goshen,  N.  T. 

500  Varieties  of  Potatoes, 

the  largest  Collection  in  the'U'orld,  for  which 

THE  GRAND   CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  ItlEDAIi 

and  Diploma  were  awarded.  One  Tubor  of  each  Variety, 
correctly  labeled,  carefully  packed,  Expressage  or  Postage 
pre-paid,  for  $100.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Small 
Fruits,  dtc,  free.    Address       F.    M,    HEXAMER, 

Ne^v  Castle,  Westcliester  Co..  N.  Y, 

Pei-foctioii  Potato— Best  variety  in  cultivation,  tested 
5  years;  1  lb.  $1,  prepaid  ;  J^  peck  $2.50,  by  express.  Dis- 
count to  Grangers.    J.  \\ .  LotrKSBUEY,  Cannons  Station,  Ct. 

^WFFT         1  Namemond,  Southern  Queen,  Early  Red 
_  ^,Jl  t.%^L  *      Bermuda      Seed   from  30  acres.     4  lbs.. 
rUTATDESi  i  ^'all.  $l.    Express,  3  pecks.  $1.50.     Low- 
price  by  bbl.    2,000,001  plants  in  Mav.    Write  lor  circular. 
'^    IT-    jiATHBONE.  Marietta,  Ohio. 


}T  plant 
W.  "\V. 


Moreton  Farm  Seeds. 

Harris'  American  Vello-\v  Globe  Mangel 
"Wurzel.— I  have  grown  my  own  Mangel  Wurzel  seed  for 
several  years— selecting  a  few  of  the  very  best  and  choicest 
bulbs  annually,  from  many  thousand  btishels.  It  Is  such 
seed  as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  offered  for  sale.  It  is  what  the 
seed-growers  call  "  stock  seed,"  and  costs  at  least  three 
times  as  much  to  raise  it  as  the  best  of  ordinary  seed.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it.  Price  1o  cents  a  lb.;  4  lbs.  for 
$2.50.  Sent,  pre-paid  by  mall.  10  lbs.,  or  over,  by  express, 
at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Vollo-w  Dam-crs  Onion  Seed.— From  carefully 
selected  onions.  The  growth  of  1ST6.  Price  $1.50  per  lb.; 
4  lbs.  for  $3.00.    Sent,  pre-paid,  by  mail. 

Seed  Potatoes.  —  Eablt  Veeuont,  Snowtlakb, 
Bbowxell*s  BEArTT,  CoiTPTOX's  SrsPEiSE,  and  Thoe- 
BFBS^'s  L.\TE  Rose,  five  dollars  per  bbl. 

Six-rowed  Barley  for  Seed.— Four  dollars  per  bbl. 
Address  JOSESH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Roehestcr,  X.  T. 

I>EYAR1>     rOR    SAf -E.— With  8  or 

?'"'n  Concord  Viiipp.  8  years  ol'l.  In  cood  shape,  with 
trood  trellis.  A  good  new  hon=e  with  4  roonis  on  the  lot. 
Sitnat'^d  in  a  pood  market.  For  further  information  ad- 
drppp  P.  O.  Box  -15.  New  Rrichton.  Pa. 

mall  Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty.    Good  stock,  low 
prices.    See  page  114,  or  address  JOHN  S.  COLLINS. 


S 
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Order  Trees  and  Shrubs  Now. 

(By  ordering   NOW,   your  trees  and  plants   can  be  better  selected,  ready  to  go  out  at  any  time   desired.) 

S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 


OP    THE 


Offer  a  very  large  and  rare  variety  of  OKI\ AM E:\TAL   XREES   and    SHRUBS,    FKUIX    XRKE:S    and    II£:i>OI-:    I*i:.A,"\XS    at 

TEUY    L01V    PRICES,   suited  to  the  times.      RHOI>OI>E>I>RO-'\S,  beautiful  both  in  foliage  and  flower.    OHE^'X    AZALEAS^ 
and  fflACwXOLlAS,  in  very  large  variety,  can  be  furnished  in  good  grafted  plants  at  $1  each — a  OREAX    REDUCXI03I  from  former  rates. 

ROSES,  <JH13iESE  AZALE  \  S,  and  CA:UEEEI AS  are  offered  in  large  quantity  and  variety,  and  of  very  thrifty  growth. 

Well  known  hardy  l>E€Il>i;Oi;S  XREES  can  be  famished  at  SO  to  75  cents  each. 


The    following    bfautifnl 
DECIDCOUS  TREES 

ed  of  goofl  sizp.3  at  one  DoR; 
Porpio  Beecii. 
Weepiiii;       do. 
Cnt-leaved    do. 
Forple  Birch. 
Weepinz  do. 
Cat-1  aved  do. 
Scarlet  Horsecliestnut. 
AraericBn  Weeping  Willow. 
Klliiiarnocic       do. 
Parpl.^  H'lZ'I. 
Japan  Judae  Tree. 


and  rarely  ecen  varieties  of 
gr.ifted  plants,  can  be  furnieh- 
r  each  : 

Ea^le  Claw  Maple. 

Schwcdiei's  Purple  do. 

Purple  Oak. 

Variegated  do. 

Pyramidal  do. 

Chinese  Cypress 

American  weeping-  do. 

Silver  Linden. 

New  Yellow-barked  do. 

Purple  Elm. 

Pyramidal  do. 


■Well  known  liardy  DECIDUOUS   SHRUBS  can  be 

larnished  at  35  cenia  each. 

The  following  more  rare  and  beautlFul  varietiea  c;^n  be 
furnished  at  50  cents  each  : 

Purple  Herberry.  Hydrangea,  oak-leaved. 

Daphne  cneorum.  "  paniculata. 


Elea£:nus..Tap  inPilver-leaved.  Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut. 

Exocliordii  Kr;iiidJflora.  Double  Cliincse  Plum. 

V;irIeg;Lted  leaved  Althea.  Cnt-leaved  Sumac. 

Spirasa  ariaefolia.  Siuartia  pentagynia. 

'•      opulifolia  aurea.  Lilac  Emodii. 
New  Japan  Snowball.  "      Josikea. 

Weigelii  Lavallii,  Riiodotypus  kerrioides. 
(AU  the  above  at  50  cents  each.) 

The  best  EVERGREEN  TREES,  good  grafted  plants 
of  the  following  varieties  are  offered  at  a  Dollar  each  ; 


Weeping  Spruce. 
Dwarf         do. 
Conical        do. 
Oriental       do. 
Weeping  Arbor  Vitee. 
Golden  Chinese    do. 
Stone  Pine. 
Dwarf  White  Fine. 
Dwarf  Scotch    do. 
Golden  Tew. 
Erect       do. 


Weeping  Juniper. 
Glaucous       do. 
Venusta         do. 
Weeping  Silver  Pir.    , 
Nordmaun'B  do. 
Nobilis  do. 

Weeping  Iletinospora. 
Golden  do. 

Fernlike  do. 

Pvramidal  Arbor  Vitas. 
Golden  do. 


Vervaine's  Golden  Arbor  Yitse. 


The  following  good  HSDGK  PLANTS  are  oflfered  at 
the  \ow  rate  of  ten.  dollars  per  100; 
Evergreen  Thorn.  Japan  Quince. 

California  Privet.  Arbor  Vitse. 

And  young  shrubs  in  variety. 

For  the  new  JAPAA'ESE  PLANTS,  some  of  which 
are  not  grown  elsewhere,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
see  the  Catalogue. 

The  JAPAJVESE  DAVARP  MAPLES,  beautiful 
for  their  richly  coloied  foliage  and  lace-like  leaves,  can  be 
furnished  at  $1,50  to  $3  each. 

CATALOGUES  sent  FREE,  and  all  articles  deliver- 
ed free  to  any  public  conveyance  in  Xew  York  City. 

FLUSHING  is  one  hour  from  New  York  City,  and 
carriages  at  the  Flushmg  depot  will  take  visitors  to  the 
IvISSEXA   MTRSERIES,  free  of  charge. 


TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

We  offnr  a  very  fine  Stock  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrulis,  &c. 
Our  collection  of  fine  Evergreens  is  one  of  the  Largest  in 
the  United  States.  Great  inducements  to  thope  wishing 
trees  for  Avenues,  Parks,  Ce  neteries,  Lawns,  or  Hf-dses. 
Send  for  N'ew  Price  List-  Our  $!0,  C  5  and  *2-'i  Collections 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits  are  great  bargains.  Lists 
sent  free  to  all.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  onlv. 

WILLIAM    H,    MOOy,  .Vorriftville.  Pa. 

Only  (SQ  milr's  J roin  Xew  York  «;t(f  30  miles  from  Phila. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  for  Spring  of  187T. 

50^000  1st  class  Peach  trees,  t  to  6  fe^t.  comprising  the 
very  h-Ai  narKet  sorts  for  the  North  and  South,    Also 

50,000  ind  class  tr-es,  3  to  4  ft. 

20,000  Standard  Pear,  2.  3  and  4  years. 

10,000  l>warf  Peftr,  2and3years. 

75,000  Coucord  Grape  Vines,  1  and  2  years,  fine. 

10,000  Clinton       "  ' 

The  above  atocK  Is  very  desirable  and  worthy  the  attention 
Of  Planters,  and  will  be  sold  very  low. 

FRANKLIN    DAVIS    &    CO., 

Ricliiiiontl  Nurseries,  Rtchmond,  Vu. 

"  100,000    TRIBES. 

All  kinds:  all  sizes;  at  bottom  prices;  in  closing  out  our 
surplus  tliifl  sprin.:.  Farmers.  Fruit  growers,  and  others, 
liave  a  chance  to  lit  up  tlieir  surrouiuliiigs  cheap.  Youu;^ 
Btock  by  express  any  distance,  little  cost.  26  varieties  new 
Russian  apples,  for  the  North.  Wealttiy  apide.  Souvenir  du 
Congress,  and  otlier  new  Pears,  Field  Corn.  14  to  20  rows  ; 
yie.d  this  geason  I'lTbush.  ears  of  1.^  lb.  to  acre.  I*routies  S.l'.. 
supersedes  tlie  Wilson.  P.  IL  l''osTK.it.  Babylon  Nursery.N.V . 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES 

For  Cemeteries,  Park  and  Lawns,  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  descriptive  and  priced  catalogue. 

FLOWERING    PLANTS    BY     MAIL. 

3  Tubei  OSes,  flowering  bulbs,  for  25  cts. ;  per  dozen,  T.t  cts. 

Gloiiiiia,  red  or  blue,  20  cts.  (Madlolus,  10  cts. 

Special  mall  catalogues  free.        HENRY  S.  RUPP, 

HhiremanBton'D.  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

NATIVE    EVERGREENS. 

BalSiim  Fir.  Arlior  Vitas,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  and  lIiMn- 
locl;  ;  also  Larcli,  5  lo  i;  Inches  high,  at  S3  per  1,000  ;  flo  loi- 
5,00^.    I'arkintr  free. 

Prime  New  Apple  Seed.  $3  per  bushel. 

JAMES  A.  UOdT,  Skancateles,  N.  Y. 

PL,.\:VT.S.     Spiinff  Lists  free. 

F.    K.    PHOENIX, 

Bloomiiigton  Nursery,  111. 


TREES, 


AT  HALF  PRICE,  will  he  snl.l  to  clear  sronnrt 
le.iiiuoilloroIhernse^-Standarrt  rear,  3  lo  J  yrC  hand- 
SnH^.V;'J"i  'T'l-,  'w^"'''  Shrubs,  Speclm-n  rare  (-onlVerons 
n?i^^^?.  li,  ',V'°  '■^"er'^en  ti-ces,  Inclndii.c  In  this  latter 
cateiorv.  all  th"  reeont  hitroduetlons  from    Japan.    Also 

gafaf^iili^'i^^rh:;!'?!,'  r;';,'[A;,"iof  t-^^'  ""'='^' """"-"" '" 

London  Nursery  nammon.on.  v''.',""'    BUTTE.JTON. 

s„.   Jh''^''i';'"'K°''  ^"^"""n's   Ef.rly  niackberry  and  Philad'a 
See'llin:;  Ua-jpDi'rry. 


Osage   Orange    Plants, 

Of  prlmn  qnalitv  and  vervrhoap  Snrrl-il  riU.-i  ti\-  tlio  'OOnO 
and  upwards.  A  mil  assortm-'ru  of  HKOiJE  PLANTS. 
i^r prire  iinut  nfidrefoi  A.    HANCE    tV    SON, 

Nursfrymen  A  FloriH-s,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Larjrest  Assortment 
of  old.  and  new  Varietits. 
G?ertf/// reduced  Prices. 

Corresnoiideiice  solicited. 
Prici.^  list  free.    Address 

BfSIl  &  SOIV  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

Grape  Vines. 

Grmri)  e^peciaU'/  for  the  trade  and  planters  in  Quuniit'/, 
CONCORD  aarr/estorkcfiea!Ji,]Ma.Tt\ia.  Delaware, 
IVES,  Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  SALEM, 
Wilder,  A^awaui,  Taylor,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  lar^e 
assortment  of  NEW  varieties.  Quality  best.  Prices  low! 
A  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  aU  ajjpiirnuiw 

A.    HANCE    »fc    SON, 
A'taseri/rnt^n  &  Fiori.\ts,  R«d  Bank,  N.  J. 

COIVCORD   and  IVES    GRAPE    VIIVES. 

Ko.  1,  1  yr.,  »15per  1,000;  2  vr.  or  extra,  $-:;2  p'T  1,000. 
£.    A.    RIEHL,   Alton,   111. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

1AAA  e\e\rk  of  concord,  1  year.  ?15  to  $10  per  1,000;  2 
,UUU,UUU  year,  ?■«  to  J30,    AUotheryariellcscheap. 
DR.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomiiigloii,  111. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Alsi I  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  «Stc.  Wholesale  rates 
"very  low  to  Nursei-vnieii,  Deaici-,-:.  and  hii'^c  ir'lanlers. 
Seiurslaiiip  for  De^criiuivi-  l.isr.     Price  List  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Freaouia,  N.  Y. 

NEW   GRAPE   VINE    NURSERY,  at  Water- 
town,   N,    V.     1  III  Varieties.     Send  lor  Pi  ice. li~t  to 
D.    S.    MAliVIN. 

YOU  WANT   A   "LADY" 

to  make  von  bnppyl  Tlic  finest  tar£:c.  extra  carJv, 
WHITE  {JRAPE  known.  Ripens  iniddl.' of  Au-iut. 
Hardy,  liejiltii) ,  prodiietlve,  and  every^vbere  reliable. 
NlneVears  tested  and  iipprovetl  hv  tiie  best  HoitieuUiuii'ts 
in  tlie'  Union.  Strong  one  year  plants  $L"iO  slnRle  ;  $hi  duz. ; 
flOOperloo.  2-ye«rsplant8,  $2  9iiiKle:  ^.iOdoz. ;  $1.10  per  100. 
prt'-naid,  by  nmll  or  express.  Circulure  and  price-list  of  60 
varieties  of  Grapes  free. 

GEO.   W.   CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Olilo. 

Evcrfi^roen  &  European  Larch  ScedliD£:s. 

One  of  the  larjre=t  nnd  best  Ptocks  of  Xnrsery-^rown  Prrd- 
Iinp:3  in  tlie  t'.  S.  Small  sizes,  suitalde  for'  nursery-row, 
Bcreens,  timber  belts,  ornament,  and  wind-breaks  forslioUer- 
in^  buildinprs,  pardena,  farm  crop<i.  liot-beds,  orcliarde.  and 
live  stock".  Tree,  Fruit.  Shrub  ami  Garden  Seeds  in  varlctv. 
Send  for  Price  Lists.  Address  H.  M.  THOMPSON  &  SOS', 
St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

T^TT  A  r^TT  TREES.— Handsome  .«tock  of  best  new 
XT  -t-J  i  W'ln  nnd  old  sons,  with  semral  assortment  of 
hardv  fruit  and  ornauieutal  trees,  llowerinjr  shrubs,  vines, 
small  fruits,  &.r.    N'ew  prle*-  li^it  frcp 

EDWIN    ALLEN, 
New  BruoHwick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

Ten   million    Softar   Maple    SeedlinfifN,  at  Jl  per 
tlioiisiuid.     100  I'V  mall  po-it-pftid  r.O  cts.     Oilier  sorts  at 
bottom  prices.         W.  \V.  JOHNSOX,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 


ROSES   PER   MAIL. 

We  offer  10,000  well  rooted  voun:^  Hv.  Perp.  and  Tea  Eoses. 
grown  from  our  collection  of  over  lOo  varieties 

$1.50  per  Doz.  per  >[ail.    gS.OO  per  100  per  Express. 

Also,  10,000  one-year  weil  establislied  plants  for  immediate 
blooming^,  srrown  m  4  and  5  in.  potsfroni  our  large  collection 
of  over  500  Varieties.     (  Too  heavy  to  send  per  moil.) 

Hy.  Perp.  and  Xoisettet^,  $3.00  per  Doz.    JJO.OO  per  100. 

Teas  and  China,  ^■2.r^0  per  Doz.    $18.00  per  100. 

MILLER  &  HATES,  Mt.  Airv,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Catalogues  of  Plants  &  Roses  sent  for  3c.  postage  stamp. 


ROSE  GROWER'S  UOMrANlUN  ANU  i-LUKALGUlDB 

I  Tells  you  how  to  prow  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc, 

f^f^  Mailing;  Plants  a  Specialty.     Send  fop 

,_^      it.      A~.  K.  WILLlAJIS.'Saceessorto 

I  £.  T.  TEAS  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind 


ROSES 


Fine  ever-'oleomlng  and  other 
RO*iES,  sent  by  mail  post- 
paid everywhere,  and  their 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  6 
forSt  ;  It  forS'2:  30  for  §4.  Purchaser's  choice  of 
nearly  COO  varieties  of  Roses  and  otlier  plants,  carefully 
labeled.  Fine  Premium  Uosc  with  each  package,  when  l(p 
cents  are  added.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
JOS.  T.  PIIILLU'S  *S:  SON,  ^Vest  Grove,  Chester  Co^  Pa. 

FOR  $5.00  I  WILL  SEND  FREE 

li  Montbly  Roses*  pot-crown,  bloom  ihia  summer;  Vi 
Verbenas,  tis'-orted  eoiors;    n   Seraniamst  assorted 
colors;    rj    Foliaffe    PlaQts*   assorted  colors.     One-half 
of  l!ie  above.  ^.\.0\ 
B.    P.    CRITCHELL,  Cincinnati.  O, 

Everblooming  Eoses, 

Cboice  Fuchsias,  Doable  Geraniams* 
10  cts.  cacb.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
post,age    paid.     Catalogue  containing  special 

list  oi  jilaiits  at  lOc.  each.    Free  to  all. 

SKKD,  PADDOCK  *fe  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 

ROSES  AND  PLANTS 

Hj-  m;iil.  0'.  for  f :.    Li<ts  free. 
.\,ldriss      TYR.V  .tIO>'rGOMS;U Y,  Mattoon.IU. 

New  Plants  by  Mail !  Post-paid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Over  200.0  0  new  and  choice 
Roses,  Greenhonso  and  Bedding  PlaDts.  Send  for 
ni-w  Culalogue  of  the  cheapest  J'hmlH  iii  America. 

Address,  PArL  IILTZ  i  SON,  New  Castle,  Penn. 

C%  /*'  Cts.    nnst-pal.l.   the    new    whlt.^    AUrTIIrON, 
■^     •  (ROtJI.K    UK    NIEGE).     Verbenas,    t^t<0.    nnd 
^"  *-^  Colcus.  t'KW  per  JOO.    Send  stump  for  cheap  prlc« 
list  and  cataloitue.     Address. 

W.  B.  Wt)ODi:rFF.  Florist,  Wcstllcld.  N.  J. 

«riiiTE~WAXKit      I.H-Y.  —  strong 

*•   roots  of  this  fragrant  I.llv.  with  printed  directions  (oc 
plantinir  in  tubs  and  ponds. 'i^  cts.  each.  $■?  per  doz..  bv  mall. 
MANN  nlillS.,  Kandolph.  Mass.    P.  O.  Box  ISO. 

L.VRGEST    STOCK    IN     .\MEKIC.V     OP 

European  Larch  and   Evergreen  Trees. 

Jlotli  Sec'llinirand  Transplant''!!.  All  crown  from  seeds  on  onr 
own  croiinds,  and  li'Mter  atid  cheaper  than  imported  slocfc, 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

l^y  the  oniice,  pound  or  IW  ponnds.    f^enil  for  Catalo^ne. 
ROBERT  DOrGLAS  &  SONS.  AVatikesran,  lU, 

lArt  AAA  Strawberrv  Plants  for  JIOO.    Good  plnnts.    No 
IVV5VVV  citrachargce.  See  p.  114.  or  nddress  .i.S.CoUlns^ 


Hi 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Makch, 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1877,  tlie  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  TT.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornamental  Trees  ifc  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergieen. 

Roses  asp.-cialty_-all  the  imestsurts. 

Oreen  iSfc  Hot  House  Plants,  mcluduig  best  novelties. 

Descripiive  and  Illustr.ited  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  fol- 
lows:  ^  A    ^ 

No.  1.    Fruits,  with  colored  plate,  15  cts.,  plain,  10  eta. 

No.  2.    Ornamental  Trees,  &  col'd  plate,  aSc,  plain,  15c. 

No.  3.    Greenhouse,  Free.     >Jo.  4.    Wliolesale,  Free. 

No.  5.    List  of  New  Roses,  Free. 

2^"Sinali  parcels  forwai-decl  by  mail  wlien  desired. 
Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Boohes:er  w.  Y 

New   Peaches. 

PEACH    TREES    A    SPECIALTY. 

ALEXANDER'S  EARLY,  AMSDEN'S  JUNE, 
STEAWLY,  Ijeatherbiii*y*s  Ijate,Tiickahoe  Late. 
BilyeD's  Late  Ociober  \  Iii-ye.)is  t'omet).  Brandy- 
■wine,  iiici  tTventy  oilier  NEW  viii-ipties  of  merit.  A 
descriptive  catalogue  mailed  all  applicants. 

A.    HANCE    *fe    SON, 
Nurserymen  c&  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

TREES    Sl  shrubs 

In  large  vaii.-ty ;  fine  STRBKT  TREEiS,  FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS  and  EVERGREENS,  as  well 
as  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas,  Magnolias,  New 
Conifers,  Purple  Beech,  New  Shrubs,  &c.  ROSES  by  13 
and  100.    For  Catalogues,  address 

R.    B.    PARSONS   &   CO., 

Box  99.  X^l-ui.sl3.1xis,  DKT.  "TT. 

Seedlings,  &c.,  For  Sale. 

300,000  NORWAY  MAPI.E-3  years,  3  to  4  feet,  ?10 
piT  1,000;  1  to  a  leet.  $")  per  1,000.    1  year.  $3  per  1,000. 

SUGAR  MAPLE  -2  and  3  years,  1  to  2  feet,  $10  per  1,0C0. 

AMERICAN  EIiM-2  years,  transplanted,  3  to  5  feet,  %m 
pi'r  1,000;  0  to  s  feet,  %Vt  per  1,000. 

5,000  HERBACEOUS  PiEONIES-(S  sorts),  $10  per 
InO;  .$t;0  per  1,000. 

15,000  LiINNjEUS  RHIIBARB-$23  per  1,000. 
Also— Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs  and  Plants. 
J.  A.  LEWIS,  Willim.intic,  Conn. 

GRATIS— A  Fifty  Page  CATALOGUE, 

ShowiriK  WHAT  and  HOW  to  PLANT  ;  describing:  all  the 
valuable  new  early  and  late  PEACHES,  and  new  lone  keep- 
ing ■\Viiiter  Apples,  P>jars.  Qninces.  Grapes,  Small  i^ruits, 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubbery.  A  larse 
stock  of  all  items  usnallv  fonud  in  a  FIP.ST-CLASS  NUU- 
SEUT,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  for  less  than  half  the  usual 
retail  price.  Catalogue  m;uled  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
Apples  and  Peaches.  Trees  by  mail.  No  charge  for  packing 
or  postage.  7n  varieties  of  apples  to  select  from,  Including 
my  popular  list  of  long  keepers.    See  Catrilotrne. 

RANDOLPH    PETERS, 
Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries, 

AViLMiNGTox,  Delaware. 

CHERRY    IIAL.L.    IVIJRSIIRT, 

WEST    NEAVBURY,    MASS. 
10,U00  Peach— including  the  new  varieties. 
50,000  Noi'TVay  Spruce,  many  of  them  extra  large 
and  liundsome— and  other  Nursery  Stock  in  variety. 
Wholesale  Catalogues  free.    Address 

T.  C.  THURLOW,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

DOUBLE  TUBEEOSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Q,uality. 

Doz.     100      1.000 
First  Onalitv  Large  Flowering  Bulbs,         %  .75    $4.00    $30.00 
Second  Quality  Flowering  Biilbs,  .riO      3.00      20.00 

A  few  hundred  EXTUA  Large  Bulbs,  1.00      5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,    1.50    10.00 
If  sent  hy  Mail  2:')  cents  per  dozen  Extra. 
MILLER  &  HAYES, 
5,77i  Germaiito^vn  Ave.,  Pliiladclpliia,  Pa. 


For  25  Cents 


I  TvlU  send  MY  PRICE 
lilST  for  1877,  nntl  one 
piickage    ench    of    SUGAR 

TROXJGH  GOURD, 
PANSY,  DOUBLE  ZIN- 
NIA, and  BLOTCHED 
&  STRIPED  PETUNIA. 
Tlie  GOURDS  grow  by 
the  acre.to  liold  from  4  to  5  p:jillons  each,  and  I  exiiibite  1 
one  at  the  Agriculturist  office  that  held  Eleven  gallons. 
They  make  the  best  of  Nest  Boxes  for  the  Poultry 
Bouse,  and  are  valuable  for  many  honseliold  purposes.  We 
tise  them  for  Salt,  Egg,  and  Soap  Dishes,  treasures.  Lard 
Cans,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  cut  shows  the  form. 
Address  WAIiDO    F.    BROWN, 

Box  2,  Oxford,  Bntler  Co.,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  CUliTUKE,  a  complete  and  nrac- 
tical  trealise.  illustrated  with"  photographs"  ;  .50  cts., 
"75  cts..  $'.00.  and  ?l.'i5.  according  to  number  of  photographs. 
For  sale,  plants  of  4^  variftica  ol  SLrawberries  (Knglish, 
Prench.  American,  and  Californian).  Send  foi- full  descrip- 
tive and  price  list  FELIX  GILLEl',  Nevada  City,  California. 


DUTCHESS 

Fruit  and  ornamental  Tri'CS^Sbi'ubs  aud  Vines,  Green- 
house stock,  and  Vegetable,  Field  aud  Flower  Seeds.  Spe- 
cial Trade  discounts.  Send  for  Catalogues  :  No.  1  Seed— No. 
3  Trade  Seed  List— No.  3  Nursery— No.  4  Nursery  Trade  List. 
Downing  Gooseberry.   1  yr.  old  hardy  Roses.    Surplus  Ey- 

Strawberry  Plants 

Over  Thirty  different  kinds. 

RASPBERRY    PLANTS, 

Fourteen  different  kinds. 

CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY,   BLACKBERRY 

PLANTS Choicest  kinds  for  sale  by 

E.    P.    ROE, 

Author  of  "Manual  on  the  Culture  of  binall  Fruits,"  "Play 

and  Profit  in  My  Garden,"  &c.    Send  for  Circular,    Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Coruwall-ou-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GEIVUIIVE    FIRST-CLASS    PLAIVTS. 

100  or  less  Strawberry,  and  doz.  of  other  sorts 
by  mail,  pre-paid.  doz.       lo,/.      i.ooo. 

Great  Anaerican  Stiaw..  new,  very  larse.$3.00    Jl'J.OO 

Cumberland  Triumpli,  new,  larpe 1.00        n.OCi    $20,00 

Scerlinff  and  Captain  Jack,  new,  large....   1.00        3.00      2r).00 

Duncan,  new.  large —    .     50        l.jiD      10.00 

Dutchess  &  Queen  of  Earlies,  very  early.  I.OO       4.00 

Col.  Cheeney  and  Boyden  No.  30 40        1.00        5.00 

Monarch  of  West  and  W.  Albany 30         .75        2.00 

Star  of  tlie  West.  Kentucky  &  G.  Prolific      .30  .75        2,00 

Charles  Downing,  100,000  for  $100 30         .75       2,00 

Jucunda  or  No.  700 40        1.00        6.00 

Doolittle  B.  Cap  Raspberry,  early nO        1.00        8,00 

Brandy  wine,  bright  red,  hardy 50        1.25      10.00 

Highhuid  H;irdy,  bright  red,  early fq        i.25      10,00 

Thwack,  new,  bright  red,  firm 2.00      15.00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  best  enrly 50        l.:"0      12,00 

Kittatinny  and  Lawton,  late  sorts .50        1.00        8.00 

Colossal  Asparagus  seed,  50  cts,  per  lb 20  .80        2.50 

Concord  Standard  Black  Grape .75        3,00      25.00 

Ladv  and  Elvira,  best  white,  each  $1 10.00 

Peach  Trees,  assorted 6.00      50.00 

Early  Uichniond  Cherries,  fine.  20.00     150.00 

Orders  of  $10  or  more  by  post  or  express.  Purchasers  may 
price  50  or  more  plants  at  1.000  rates,  and  10  or  more  at  100 
rates.  Plea.«e  order  early,  and  fur  prices  of  otlier  varieties. 
Currants,  &c,.  address 

JOHN  S.  COIiljINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  100,   l,000,  or  10,000- 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  Chas.  Downinff, 
Col,  Cheney,  Jucunda,  true..  Kentucky,  Sclh 
Boyden,  WILSON'S  ALBANY,  etc..  vd.  ANo. 
GREAT  AMERICAN,  Cumberlaud,  Triumph, 
I>uchess,  Capt.  Jack,  Duncan,  Px'outy's  Seed- 
ling, Kerr's  Prolific,  Sterling,  and  neany  twenty 
oilier  NEW  varieties,  A  de-srriptivp.  catalogue  inailed  all 
applicayits.  A.    HANCE    &    SON, 

Nurserymen  db  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J- 

STRAWBERRY    WMWc 

has  more  sterling  qualitiea  than  any  other  berry  yet  offered 
to  the  public,  producing  over  fourteen  thousana  quarts  per 
acre,  in  field  culture,  if  directions  ar^-  followed.  Send  for 
circular.  H.  H.  SMITH,  TVest  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR    STRICTLY   FIRST- CLASS 
STRAWBERRY   PLANTS, 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries.  B!ackl)errles,  Cuirants.  Goose- 
berries, Seed  Potatoes,  Garden  Seeds,  &c.,  send  for  my  New 
Catalogue,  free  to  all.    Address       P,  M.  HRXAMER, 

New  Castle,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

$209.00  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  the  largest  amount  of  frnit  grown  in  1878  from  plants 
set  the  coming  season,  of  the  famous 

COL.  CHENEY  STRAWBERRY. 

The  hardiest,  most  productive,  largest,  handsomest,  and 
most  delicious  strawberry  in  cultivation.  (Orig.  stock  of 
A.  M.  Purdy.)  Plants,  by  "mail  post-paiil,  25  cts.  per  doz.;  $1 
per  100 ;  by  express,  $5  per  1,000 ;  $33  per  10.000, 

Rockland  Fbuit  Fakm  Annual,  containing  full  par- 
ticulars, sent  free.    Address 

J.  E.  REMSBUEG,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Great  American  Strawberry,  $12  per  100.  Monarch 
of  the  \\  est,  C.  !>o\vniiig.  and  Albany  Seedling.  $'3  per 
M.  Matilda,  and  P.  Wilder.  $3  perM,  Wilson  Blacklierry, 
$r2per  M.  Brandywine  Raspberry.  510  per  M.  Houghton 
Seedling  Gooseberry,  and  Victoria  Currants,  $3  per  100;  $25 
per  1,000.  Catalogue  giving  detailed  price  of  trees,  plants, 
vines,  &c.,  sent  free  on  application. 

S.  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

SMAL-li  FRUITS— all  tlie  best  varieties— ^OO.OOf)  Star 
and  Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberry,  at  $3  p.  1,000, 
genuine.  If  any  doubt,  pavment  may  be  deferred  till  proven 
by  their  fruits.  SILAS  WALT()N,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 

Strawberry  T>lant«4,  C^  rape  TTiaes- 

All  the  new,  JT    and  best  etan-  VT  dard     T  arietles. 
Also  Snowfiake  and  Alpha  Potatoes,    Send  for  price  list. 
D.  E.  HOXLE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

BRANDYWINE  Raspben-y.  Wilson's  Early  Blackberry, 
Monarch  and  other  Strawberries,  Grape  Vines,  Osage 
Or:inge  Hedge,  Peach  Trees.  Apple.  &c.    Price  list  free. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  best  varieties,  warranted  pure  ;  prices  very  low. 
C.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading,  Mass, 

Peach  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  and  Tinea. 
Other  Fruit  iindOriiament.al  Trees,  and  General  Nursery 
Products,  in  larce  quantitic*  at  Pw  rates.  Satisfaction 
(;naranreed.  For  circular  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


URSERI 


ersreens  cheap.  Hislilanil  Hardy  Kaspberry,  most  profit- 
able red  variety,  75c.  doz.  J2>^  lUO  post  paid ;  $2  bund.,  $12 
thous'd  by  express.  ISbedding  plants,  8  kinds,  SI.  post  paid. 
Star  of  the  West  Strawberry  pl;ints,  5Hc.  doz.,  $23;:  hund.,po8t 
p'd.   W.  L.  FERRIS,  JR.,  ifc  CO.,  Poughkeepsle,N.T. 


HENDERSON'S 

EARLY  SUMMER 


Hundreds  of  t'^stimonisils  received  last  year,  show 
this  to  be  tiie  best  early  Cabbasc  in  cultivation. 

Piice  of  seed,  hy  mail,  S.'^c.  per  pkt.  $2  per  oz. 
$6  per  qiianerlb.    $20  per  lb. 

Price  of  plants  (cold  frame),  by  express,  $2  per  100. 
$15  per  I.OOII. 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
35  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York. 


CABBAGE    PLANTS. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  offers  for  sale  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  PUKE  .TERSET  WAKEFIELD  and  FOT- 
LEE'S  BELtNSWIUK  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wintered  In 
cold  frames.  Orders  bv  mall  or  In  person  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.    Price,  $6jier  Thousand. 

ALBERT  S.  WALKER,  South  Portsmouth,  K.  I. 

AMERICAN    LARGE    FLAT 
DUTCH    CABBAGE    SEED, 

mailed  free  at  $3.00  per  pound. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Seedsmen, 
28  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JpTHSRByRPSps 
SEED  WAREHOUSE 

iSJOHNST,tNE  W-  YO  BK. 


NEW  PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 

—  OF  — 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

ALSO 

Hew  Flower  Seed   Catalogue 

FOR  1877.    READY  FOR   MAILING. 
FREE  TO  AI.L  APPLICANTS. 


'.io-  B  U  L  B  S;n,::Vi^    SEEDS. 


CAMELLIAS,  A3ALEAS,  EOSES, 
AND    WIIVTER-BLOOMING     PLAIVTS, 

BY    MAIL— POSTAGE    PAID. 

Send  for  rat:ilojrne  No.  fi  with  Supplement— contains  two 
himdreti  and  sixty-four  collections  of  hve,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.    Address 

ROBT.    J.    HALLIDAY,  Baltimore,  Bid. 

DON'T  PAY  S25  A  YEAR 

for  BERRIES,  when  for  $5  I  will  deliver  to  your  P.  O. 
pLints  enough  to  supply  your  family  for  sever.il  years. 
Plai-.ts  iievei^so  clicap.  Pily  stock  is  Larse.  well  iit^sortea,  and 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  ready. 
Address    E.  W.  A'lMYATEU,  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

Raspberry  Plants 

IN    LARGE    SUPPLY. 

BRANDYWINE,  true.  Philadelphia,  Hii^hland 
HarcU',  Brinkle's  Orange,  Black  Cap  v:irictics,&c,, 
&c.     Delaware,   Gaiiar$;!:iia>  ThT^ack,   Cuthbert* 

and  other  ncTV  sort?;.    ^1  tip.siriniirp.ciL-iloiine  mailed  tn  all 
applicants.  A.    HANCE    &    80N, 

Nurserymen  Jc  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J, 


Ever  Made  to  Lovers  of  Flowers. 

Pnrcha^eis  remitting  $1.00  for  Flower  Seed  in  Pkts.,  we 
Bpnd  PdSt-paid,  choice  of  the  following  be;intifiil  Thi-omoB: 
Group  of  Pinks  and  Moss  Buds^  Apple  Blossoms* 
or  May-flowers,    'ihe  above  are  sold  at  ^i.dU  each. 

Tho.-e  1  emitting  S'^.GO  are  entitled  to  choice  of  Italian 
Landscape*  eitlun-  Summer  or  Winter,  or  of  Eugrlish 
Ijandscapev  Summer  or  "Winter.  The  above  are  sold  at 
$,J.(lO  each. 

Those  remittinK  $3.00  are  entitled  to  one  picture  eacli  from 
the  $1,00  nnd  $2.00  premiums. 

The  above  Chromos  nr<;  from  the  well  known  honse  of  L. 
Pranir  &  Cn.  For  fnrtlier  particulars  and  larger  prizes,  see 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  InO  pages,  which  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  two  ;!c.  stamps. 

The  well  known  reputalioii  of  our  seeds,  for  the  pass 
twenty  years,  will  be  a  suffii^ient  guarantee. 

Address  WASHBURN    &    CO., 

100  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Klass. 
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ANY  GRADE  of  Fertilizer  supplied  in  COi^CEs^iTRATED  FORM 

at  prices   unprecedently  low,   based    upon   actual  amount 

of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained. 

Prof.  VILLE'S  COMPLETE  MANURE  and  fertilizers  for  special  crops.  Corn,  Potatoes,  To- 
bacco, Grain,  Clover.  Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery  stocli,  Hops,  Lawns,  Onions,  Asparagiis,  Vegetable  Garden,  etc., 
will  i)e  furnished  in  a  readj' mixed  state  or  in  tlie  form  of  tlie  articles  employed,  viz.,  p©cuvian  GuanO. 
POTASH  SALTS,  Dried  Blood  or  Meat,  and  plaster— shipped  in  their  separate  .and  original 
paclvagcs. 

No  charge  made  for  plaster  necessary  for  preparation  of  formula.  Any  additional  quantity  of  plaster,  desired 
for  reducing  strength  of  formula,  furnished  at  market  rates. 

We  copy  from  our  circular  on  formulas  the  following,  which  will  illustrate  onr  method  of  furnishing  special  for- 
mulas. 

Prof.  VILLE'S  COMPLETE  MANURE,  (a  substitute  for  tarn-yard  manure). 

This  formula  contains  •— 

Per  100   lbs.        Per  1,000  lbs.        Price  per  lb. 

Ammonia  7.69  76.90  1 7)^c.  $13.45 

Phosphoric  Acid    -  5. DO  SO. CO  9c.  4.50 

Potash 7.59  75.90  7}ic.  5.69 

Cost  per  l,OOOIbs $23.64 

(Supplied  in  form  of  Peravian  Guano,  Potash,  Dried  Flesh  or  Blood,  and  Plaster  in  original  packages.) 
This  Complete  Formula  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  plaster  or  earth,  will  contain  more  plant  food  than  found 
generally  in  a  ton  of  averiigo  Com'iiercial  Fertilizer, 

The    POTATO     FORMULA  fV^'He's)  contains  :- 

Per  100  lbs.         Per  1,000  lbs, 

Ammonia  4.50  45.00 

Phosphoric  Acid-     5.97  59.70 

Potash  13.64  136.40  

Cost  per  l,000  lbs.  (in  original  pack.ages) $23.47 

AmouiT  the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  obtaining  any  desired  fertilizer  or  fertilizing  ingredients  maybe  mentioned: 
J  St. — Saving  in  cost  of  at  least  twentyfive  percent,  and  upwards  oyer  commercial  manures  sold   by  the 

ton  at  current  prices. 
2d.— Savin;'  of  fifty  per  Cent,  in  freight  and  transportation  on  account  of  concentration. 
3d.— Admits  of  any  desired  rotation  of  crops,  or  even  continued,  one  crop  Culture  without  exhaustion 

of  soil 
4th.— I^eficiency  in  quality  or  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure  can  be  supplied,   or  any  one  or  more  ingredients 

required  for  the  COmpOSt  heap,  furnished  at  will. 
Sth. — The  soil  having  become  out  of  balance  from  continued  use  of  any  one  class  of  fertilizer,  which  failed  to 
supply  all  of  necessary  ingredients,  (Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash)  the  defect  can  be 
readily  remedied. 
6th.— Absence  of  objectionable  odor  suiHcient  to  affect  the  storage  or  transportation. 
7th.— Facility  for  use  or  top  dressing  at  any  stage  of  crop— ease  of  even  distribution  or  drilling. 
Sth.— All  the  materials  furnished  in  these  f(n-mulas,  possess  in  themselves  an  est.ablished  agricultural  as  well  as  a 
commercial  value,  and  therefore,  no  risk  or  experiment  is  incurred  in  their  use. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  on   Peruvian    Guano— Special   Formulas — Analyses  of  Crops— Barnyard  Manure,   Pe- 
nivia;^  Guano  and  Chemicals  compared,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

THE    MAPES    FORHaULA  A:^'I>    PERUVIA]V    GCAHf©    CO. 

CHARLES    V.    MAPES,  General  Agent,   158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


Price  pel'  lb. 

I  7>sC. 

9C. 

7'/2C. 


7.87- 

5.37 

<0.23 


ALLEN'S 
PLANET  Jr. 


SILVER  "^"**  ^'^^^  ^""^ 

and  Wheel  Hoes, 

MEDAL 


Imvc  ftlsobccn  awarded  the 
Ceiiteiiiiial  DIedal  and 
Diploma,  and  u^o  Jfedal 

of  the  Grea'  fforticultural  Exposition,  heldat  Erfurt,  Germany, besides  a  larpre  number  of  Fh-^t  Premiums  at  State  and 
County  Falra.    Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  ff  our  whole  line  of  goods /ree.    Tncluding  our  Wroufjlit  Fra/nt'  Ilnrse  Hoe, 
*'Jron  Afje"  Cultivator,  Paris  Green  Duster,  IJand  Garden  Plow,  Transplantin.g  Hoes,  Corn  Evireft,  <7i  .   Eiuv'/  Farmer 
ehuuld  have  a  cnpv.  and  we  want  a  live  asent  at  work,  <n' a  club  formed  in  everv  to^vn.    Send  f ^r  urw  I'tuis. 
American  AgricuUnri-sl  Promivim.  S.  L.  AIjIjEN  tVr  CO.,  119  ^.  4th  St.,  PhiladoIpUia,  Pa, 


Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sower 

A»    tilt    only    iit-arlU-iil    lEioiiflca^t    <wraiii    and 
GraMs-Sfccl  SoAver  kiiowiu 


Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Im  the  latest  prnrluetion  of  the  inventor  of  the 
Holbrook  **  Kceiilator"  and 

otliin"  ilrtlls  :iii(l  i-i  Ihi'lir^rin  n>'\ 
11  hiiq  brrn  fiirtlior  improved 
for  1877.    soiHl  iiir  .irsmptive 

cin-nl;ir.     \l;nnir:\i'l  iivcil  niilv  by 
EVEHETT    &    SMAi-ti, 
Boston,  Itlass. 

•VETO"  SEED  DRILL  &  "MEW 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivnlc  all 

kinds  vegetables.    Do  work  ol"  10 

men.    Best  and  cheapest. 

Price  §12.50  conibiucd. 


It  Is  now  sold  In  all  irraln-prowinir  rountrlcfl.  Tlic  ITand- 
Maeltfnc  will  sow  '>(1  .'irn-q  of  whea'.  ov  ^o  acres  or  t:i'a«s-seed 
In  tf)  MniuN.  and  do  the  work  lat-  better  tlian  ir  ran  be  done 
by  :iny  oMiei- nie;ui.=;  wliaieviT.  TlicPe  nia'diines  have  been 
unilorudy  sold  in-  the  p  i^tt  '0  voara  lor  $!0  a  piece,  luit  now 
Wfi  have  reduced  tin-  piirc  to  ^"i  anioee  and  our  Piilen  bavc 
already  Increased  :isi.MilshincIv.  Send  Ktumn  fo'-  circular. 
tSOOOKIil.  rOMPAXV, 
Sole  Mannfiieturf  rs.  Anlrini,  IV.  H. 


SEEDS^. 

LOGO.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Dealer  In  Seeds  and  Fertilizers, 


Superior  ITartford  VeRetableSeeil'j, 

by  mall  or  expren.^.    Send  Ntamn  fnr 

rieecnfulok'iie  tn  KODNKV  KFL- 


'ircularsFroO.  llado  IvE.  E.  lUUUtlS &  CO.,Bo5tOB,!iliiiy, 
Holbrookes "  New  Regulator  "  Seed  Drill 

*■       Sows  all  kinds  of  Vepctnlile  SiimU  iviili   re-iil;iriiv. 

^  Tlie  StanhaUP  machine.     Ki:.Mi'iii  i  i  |.  lur  isr.'.. 

Combines  the  hvt  pniius  ev.-r  pr.i.liiL-iil      Sim- 

Sl2m   ^^I'l-^'-'li'rahte.  p.(stV-.-7  'ifi,ul/.;!,  o\'i:S   WTUIK 

Boxed.     ^^P^S^5^j{TMt^«i""  ^'  '  "  l>it"i-i'iN';    'iivo 

**^   -^^^s  a^'fci^^      '«Miti>la.'tiMii.     Ciirnhn,^  Tree. 

Mndehy  K.RI.ii.MML'S.'v  Co. 

£0  Ij.Murkel  81.  Bostoii.iMoss. 

TO  NITR5^!!<]RYI^IE]V  & 

GA5lDEi^S<]R,S. 

Now  'p  a  (jond  time  tn  plant  small  trees,  and  we  have  a 
larpre  stnek  to  sell  at  very  I.>w  prlees.  Alsn  PanernftN 
Wheel  line  and  Novee  A-  Uanrroti's  Ibmd  \Veeder.  which 
arc  death  to  weeds  without  hard  work     Price  List  free. 

THOti.  JACKSON,  Tortland,  Mc. 


Fish   Guano. 

li^wM^iVT"!!''^'*'',  <5nanp,  s  to  lu  per  cent  Animoni.-;: 

llall-iJry  Fish  Scrap,  i.iod  ounlitv.     Also  .Snnp-r. 

phosphate  iii.d  Pi„e  I.sfaud  Guano.  »"Pe»- 

PRICES    LOW. 

Address  QTIXMPIAC   FERTH.1ZER  CO.. 


^t:ac  bii-L-cT.  New  H.wkn,  i  o.\.\. 


I ERUVIAN 

IQUAHO] 


Genuine    Peruvian    Guano. 

Vernm^LYigfnT"  ''""^  '^"'''""'  '"'^■ 

\  v^'HWk^^t  S£:'*  AMMOyiATED  SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF  LUre-the  best  In 
\  Itxe  market. 

GEOTTXD  BOXE-the  purest  and  best. 

\    J!^^^'  niPLEllENTS-the  latest  Im- 
1  proved. 

tWARflAMTi!>,  rJ\^,5^°7^  «o'*  ="  ^ei-y  '"^  prices,  to 

V.       "^^"  "^l^  meet  tlie  demands  of  ffnrd  7i;nes. 

ZS^  Send  for  22d  Annual  Pamphlet. 
^„  H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

60  Lourtlaudt  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

CHAPMAN   &   VAX    WYCK 

(Estiiblished  1819), 

DEALERS     IN 
PERUVIAN    CJUAXO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front   Street,  Kcw  York. 


Feed  tJie  Plant  and  the  Plant 
will  Feed  You. 

75  to  100  Bush.  Shelled 


rACRE 


Produced    by  the 

Stockbridge  Manures, 

equ.illy  as  good  for  otiier  erope.  These  manures  arc  made  by 
Formulas  ori:;lnated  by  Levi  Stockbridge.  a  practical  farmer 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the  Ma^sachusetls  Ajrlcnl- 
tural  College,  and  in  ISTO  were  applied  to  over-1,000  acres  with 
such  success,  that  our  best  advertisement  is  to  refer  to  farm- 
ers who  used  them.  They  are  prepared  for  special  crops,  re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  plants,  like  animals,  differ,  .and  re- 
quire different  food,  or  in  diflerent  proportions,  and  must 
have  it  properly  compounded  to  insure  the  best  results. 
Four  years  of  extensive  trial  m  the  field  have  proved  beyond 
question  that  llieso  manures  are  a  SAFE,  SURE  and 
CHEAP  mode  of  icrtilization,  NOT  exhausting  the  soil, 
but  leaving  it  richer  by  actual  test. 

PAMPHLETS  Scut  Free,  containing  full  and  valu- 
able ini'ormation,  and  the  experience  of  scores  of  farmers. 
Every  farmer  should  scud  for  a  copy. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  (Sole  Agents), 

BOSTON, 

Importers  and   De.aleis  lu   Reliable    Fertilizers  and   nigh 
Grade  Chenueals. 

"We  state  what  we  sell  and  sell  what  we'state." 

H>roiniuni  Pure.  01>0RI.i:S!«.  Fine 

^  Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  btms. 
Sow  now  on  land  newlv  seeded.  -Perfectly  luoO'ensiTe. 
\  ery  popular  with  Ladies  and  GcDIlemen  lor  house  plants, 
I..awns,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  falls  in  pro- 
ducing gram  crops.  Send  20  cenis  for  Invaluable  book, 
showing  composiiion  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address. 

EXCELSIOU    PERTII.IZF.U    WORKS, 
Saixm,  Ohio, 

CHEAP    CROP*. 

Fourth  year  of   MATFIELD   FERTILIZER,  the 

null  fcililizer  prolesse.lly  coutainlni;  all  the  soil  elements 
round  in  each  crop.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  ciimpl.ilnt  of 
llie  Malllild  of  ISlll.  $1.0rO  oflered  for  proof  Hint  ihe  Mat- 
Held  Kertii  zer.s  of  187T  are  below  the  s laudiird  of  the  labels 
allaeh'-rl  to  packages.    Send  for  circular  lo 

HEN  i;V  N.  HOOPEl!.  .Mnnuger  Mallleld  Ferlllizer  Co., 
Stale  wliere  you  saw  thi.s.  13  lloave  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Front's 
M©eiii§r 

Machine. 

This  new  labor-savlnu-  :  ,  ,,(- 

ton  nKTTKR   than  can  Ik  :  ^.g 

etc.,  belter  than  Is  usuallv  duiu  (i\  haud-iioe.  \\  ill  liav  for 
itself  in  one  year  in  hoeing  10  acres  of  tobacco  and  cotton 
or  20  acres  of  corn  or  potatoes.  I*rlcc,  $ai.  Fur  further  In' 
formation  address 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOI!  AG'L  TOOL  CO., 

Clilcopce  Fall>,  ^la8S 

Also  niannfiu'lurcrs  of  the  Self-Sharpening,  Lion  and 
other  Feed  inilrr^.  r,Tu-slullers.   Plows,    liullard's  Uay 


Tedders,  llala 


•  l;ake 


Tl^ANTEn  -  An  American,  Protestant,  vcmng  and 
„  ,.  "'"g'C,  «■'';'  l>»?.li"<1  experience  lu  Ihe  uianng,  nient  of 
P.iultry,  and  Is  familiar  with  general  work  mid  l1.e  use  of 
carpenters  tools,  must  be  well  erlurnted.  obliging,  temper- 
ate, and  ready  lo  do  whatever  call. d  npon-wlll  ledge  and 
lii.ard  on  the  |iremiaea.  Kefereuees  required.  Address, 
stalingwages.  etc.,  c.  S.  ■■  .,  p.  o.  box  3ir,.   Xew  York  City! 

Eflrarsnre  the  most  nrofltnhle  product  of  the  farm. 
Use  "Imperial  EcE  Food."    Sec  adv't  page  118. 


V^  X-  ^^  ^ — —II 1 1!  I  p  1  iiif lifi  I'l'^iii'i'iiiiiiiipilliiil  I  ,  j^:  rip|iTiflpfj^-- ^__^ 


y 


No  Powder.]  FIEING   THE    "BIG  GUN"  AT  HOME. 

oiiE^TEST   .^m:use3j:e]vt   oe   the   j\.GE. 


[No  Smoke. 


RE;ciiE;A.TiOTsr   ^T    h:om:e;. 

FOR     ALL     AGES.  FOR     ALL     SEASONS. 


For  BOYS  and  MEN. 
For  the  Family  all  together. 


For  GIRLS  and  WOMEN. 

For  a  Company  of  ToTuig  People. 


,  CAN    BE    USED 

In  ANY    ROOM,       In   ANY    HOUSE, 

Quickly  Brouglit  out  Eeady  for  Use. . .  Quickly  Put  Away. ...  If o  Litter. 

It^- CAPITAL    HOME     SUBSTITUTE..^ 

For    CROqUET,    TEN    PIIVS,    BILLIARDS,  BAGA- 

TEEEE,  a  SHOOTING    GAEEERT,   etc. 

To  be  Played  at  HOME,  with  no  evil  associates  or 
surroundings.  It  gratifies  every  Boy's  taste  for  a  Cannon, 
or  Cun,  or  Pistol.  ...  Is  perfectly  SAFE  ;  will  not  injure 
the  Players,  or  mar  the  furniture;  it  will   last  for  years; 

can  not  easily  get  out  of  order FATHERS  will   enjoy 

using  it  with  their  SONS.  ...  It  is  wanted  in  every  Home. 


CRAIVOAEE'S  HEAVY  ARTIEEERY  has  a  Large 
Cannon,  complete,  with  many  ingenious  devices  for  making  it  wonder- 
fully effective.  It  throws,  with  great  precision,  to  the  distance  of  20 
or  30  feet  or  more,  i  1^  inch  Rubher  Ball,  just  hard  enough  to  do  exe- 
cution, yet  soft  enough  not  to  injure  any  person,  or  mar  any  furnitvu'e, 
unless  fired  point  blank  at  thin  glass  or  very  fragile  articles. 

Sixty  Blocks  (Red,  White,  and  Blue)  are  provided  to  build  up 
Fortifications  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  A  Company  of  Soldiers, 
with  OfBcer  and  Flag,  are  placed  in  any  desired  position.  Some  of 
the  positions  are  shown  in  the  engravings  on  this  page.  The  forms 
and  methods  of  arrangement  are,  of  course,  unlimited,  furnishing 
greatly  varied  s.nA  EASTING  AMESEMENT. 

pM°  By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  whole  apparatus  packs  into 
a  neat  box,  only  18  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide,^ 
easily  set  aside  when  not  in  use. — Rules,  Illustrations  of  a  variety  of 
Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each  bos  containing  the  set. 


Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally  and  many  others.    (Price,  oomplete,  $S,  expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipi- 
ent.) Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  Sole  General  Agents, 

ORANGE     JUDD     COMPAl 

245    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


Tiodve  families 
can  combine^  and  have  a 
CASH,  containing  twelve 
complete  sets  in  6oxe5, 
come  cheaply  as  freight. 

PATENTED    FEB.  6.  1877. 


These  arc  two  small  specimens  of  a  GREAT    NU.tlBEll  of  large  and  small  fortifications,  etc.,  that  may  be  made.     See  large  bills  in  the  boxes. 


1877.] 
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ZING  TAGS 


-^AN  D^- 


FOR  GARDEN  AND 
NURSERY  PURPOSES, 


'    WARRANTED 

INDESmCTIBll 


Marks     JET     BLACK    on     prepared 
ZINC  TAGS  of  four  sizes.    Used 

with  any  clean  pen. 
PRICE,    35    CENTS    A    BOTTLE. 

Tags,  10, 15,  20,  and  30  cents  per  doz.    Liberal  discount  to  dealers  in  quantity. 

Boxes  containing  4  doz.  Tags,  assorted  sizes,  pen,  bottle  of  ink,  3  doz.  plated 

wires,  and  emery  paper.    PRICE,  SI.OO. 

SOLD  BY  AU  SEEDSMEN  Ai\D  DEALERS  IJf  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE3IE.\TS. 

A  useful  and  neat  appendage  to  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  etc.,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

These  Taja  are  more  economical  than  wooden  ones,  will  last  for  years,  and  used  repeatedly  by  erasing  with  a  piece  of 
emery  paper,  thus  preserving  the  name  of  eacfe  plant  to  maturity,  and  in  transportation  of  Trees,  etc..  will  prove  of  value. 
CLIMATE,  AVEATHER,  or  TIME  lias  no  effect  on  llie  \vritlns.  N.  B. -Clean  the  Taga  before  ufling 
with  a  piece  of  emery  paper.    3:^~This  Ink  contains  nothing  injuri  jus  to  either  person  or  fabric. 

SOLD    IN    NEW    YORK    BY 


PETEK  HENDERSON  &  CO, 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT, 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
BEACH,  SON  &  CO.. 


Seedsmen,  35  CortlaDdt  St. 


do. 

S!  Barclay  St. 

do. 

12  Cortlandt  St. 

do. 

189  i  191  "Water  St. 

do. 

^  Barclay  St. 

A.  B.  COHU. 
TVM.  H.  CARSON, 
VANDERBILT  BROTHERS, 
ALFRED  BREDGEMAN, 


Seedsmen,  197  Water  St. 

do.  125  Chambers  St. 

do.  23  Fulton  St. 

do.  876  Broadway. 


And  tWliolesale  only)  by 
<jiEO.  I8AI*H.4.Eli,  Sole  Agent  for  C  S.  andCanadas,  New  Eochelle,  TVestchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


WILD  GOOSE   PLUMS, 

APPLES.  PEACHES.  CHEPJilES.  STA^'D.  and  DWF. 
PEAKS,  CliABS,  CoNCOBD  Grapes,  Kaspbef.f.tes, 
Blackberkies,  Strawberries,  Cubraji'Ts,  Gooseberries. 
and  other  stock  in  lull  supply. 

EARLY   SHIPMENTS.- We  are  far  South  of  most 
other  large  nuTBeries,  which  euables  us  to  ship  in  much  bet- 
ter season.  MEIKES    NURSERIES    CO., 
Dayton,  O. 

APPLE    GRAFTS. 

Will  sell  a  few  thousand  Apple  Grafts  cheap,  for  cash,  put 
■op  in  the  best  manner.  Also  a  general  line  of  is  ursery  stock 
s.  P.  BROOKS,  Bricksburg  Nurseries,  Bricksborg,  N.  J. 


Strong  Plants  deHveredyreetif  cost  safely 
per  maO  at  your  door.    Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Splen- 
did assortment  of 

ROS£S 

€  for  $1 ;  "^^ 

13  for  $2.  Send  for 

JTetr  Catalogue  ojr Plants. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Oheny  HiU  Norseiries.West  Chester.  Pa. 


^^  Strong  PJ 

'^to 

6  for  SI:  ^^ 


II  ■■■"■■■    aij  jiuuj.  u.vnji.      vmx 

tion  guaranteed. 
^  M  ^         didassortn 

HOMAS,  ■  t 


One  Strong  Smilax  Plant 

Sent   free   by   mail   for   30   cts.;    6   for   SI.OO. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  as 
follows :  Nob  land  2  on  receipt  of  10  cents  each.  Noe.  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  free. 

No,  1.— Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit.  Or- 
namental, and  Evergreen  Trees,  bhrubs,  etc.,  etc., 

50  pages,  ready  Feb.  1st. 
No.  2.— Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse 

and  Stove  Plants,  Bedding  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 

50  pages,  ready  Feb.  15th. 
No.  3.— Wholesale    Catalogue   of   Fruit,  Ornamental,  and 

Evergreen  Trees,  etc.,  ready  Sept.  15th. 
No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Bedding  Plants,  etc., 

ready  Oct.  1st. 
No.  5.— Wholesale    Catalogue    of    Bedding    Plants,    ready 

February  15th. 
No.  6.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Stock,  ready  May  1. 
I.  C.  WOOD  &  BROTHER,  FishkUl.N.  T. 

A  Fowl  to  lay  -weW.  must  be  in  the  beat  possible 
condition,     "imperial  Egrcr  Food"  insures  this. 

See  adv't  jKige  118. 


FOr?*X'S  HAV  I.OAOEK.— A  perfect 
machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay,  barley,  and  all  loose 
crain  on  the  wagon.  In  the  llrld.  Increased  success  in  the 
harvest  of  IS76.  Received  the  hlchest  and  unlv  nward  for 
Hay  Loadt-r,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposl- 
tt-n,  based  on  Held  trial.  Thousands  fn  successful  onrratlnn. 
Manufactured  by  STKATTON  &  CULLUM,  MeadvUle.  Pa. 
Send  for  circulars  early.  See  J/ueWcan  AgrlcuUuriH  for 
November,  1876. 

KINGMAN  &  CO.,Pcorla,  Agents  for  Central  Illinois. 

VAI.IT.IBLE  IlVFORirf  VTION 

Tliiit  will  f'liabl.' anv   Reliable,  Rc- 
spertablr  man  td  ust:il.lish  ;i   PAV- 
ING   BUSINESS  in  his  own  town, 
may  bo  obtuiiied  Wv  addrf^jsini;  tlu-  imdcrsis:ned. 

Muiin-i-r  A.  C.  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

BLAKES   PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crustu-s  nil  b;inl  jiikI  btlitlf  snb^t:inri'- tn 
any  required  tilze.  .\lsn,  ;\iiy  kirn!  of 
Stone  for   Komjs  iiml  for  Conckktk,&c. 

Address          BLAICE  (lUrsiIKi:  CO.. 
New  llavcn.  Conn. 

BRAlTTPt'L    PORTRAITS    from 
•oiiinioii  C:ir<l  ['holoL;iaphs.  &-P.  r>escTlntinn 
laud  Prices  free.    ^Vn  want  Au-'iits  ami  will 
pay  them  well.    .1  .tpleiuii'l  btmne^». 
'   Address  TEN  EVCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.r. 


"Hardy  Rhododendrons." 

ANTHONY  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE,  giv- 
ing a  selection  of  the  kinds  best  luited  to  the  American 
climate,  may  be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free,*  on  applica- 
tion to     BEACH,  SONS  &  CO..  7  Barclay  St.,  New  Turk. 

Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  England. 

ForCRANBERRY  PLANTS 
White  Pond   ULY    ROOTS, 


write  to 
Cii-culars  free. 


J.  A.  VAUGHAN, 

Carver,  Mass. 


FLORAL  NUESEKIES,  Dubuque,  la. 

My  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice   Plants  now 

ready,  I'ree  to;aL W.  A.  HAKKKTi'. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES 

Established  1S35.  50,000  first  class  Peach  Trees  of  the  best 
orchard  varieties.  Also  a  superior  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.,  ,  f  thriftv  growth. 
Send  for  Price  List.      JOHN  PERKINS,  Mooresto'wn,  N.  J. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Seedlings ;  also  Trans- 
planted Evergreens.  Better  stock  and  lower  prices, 
than  ever  before  offered.  Catalogue  free.  Send  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.    D.  HILL,  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  111. 

A  NEW  RASPBERRY, 

The  "]Vew  Rocbelle." 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  this  wonderful  Raspberry,  I  now 
ofler  it  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  It  is  hardy,  a  strong, 
healthy  grower,  and  will  pi  oduce  more  than  twice  as  much 
iVuit  as  auy  other  known  variety.  Fruit  large,  of  good  fla- 
vor, and  bears  carriaize  well.  Well  rooted  tips  $6.00  per  doz. 
One  year  transplanted,  ^10.00  per  doz.  A  discount  to  the 
trade.    Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER, 
New  RochcUe,  N.  Y. 

The  Market  Berry.  See  Y^h.Agri.  p.  71. 

Other  kinds  best  qiial  tv.    Low  prices 
E.  &  J.C.  WILLIAMS,  >fontchur,  N.J. 


DUNCAN 


MAGIC  lANnRNS 


an  i  STEUEOPTICONS.    CENTENNIAL  MEDAL 

an. I  DIPLOMA.  7-1-pnRe  Catnlogue,  iull>  il  us- 
irated.  ^ful  fre*'.  with  list  nt"  Pirtnirs  on  rv.Tv  Nuhi.-rt.  I- or 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  PAKLOR  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, an  i  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS.    IM'j^'xtll. 

i>miiil  capital  required  fvr  «'<  ouljit. 

McAllister,  M/q.  Opuaau,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Gaedsn  Engine  AND  FibkExtis- 
GUisMEr..— Frulccts  Buildiiigj  from 
^r     Fire,   and  Trei'S,  Vines,   etc..  from 
Ml    lni*^U.  Throws  water  60  fL    E.vily 
"-3  ...^rried.        No    Uwelliiip.    C-iintry 
Home,  or  Faclorv  should  be  without 
the  FoHntaln  Pump.     Send  r"f.|™[2? 
lllii'^tralc<i  CirciiKr.     J.  A.  \\  Mll- 
MAN,  Sole    Prot>rletor  and  Manu- 
r.ulurur,  rrovideucc,  R.  I. 

GIANT   POWDER. 

MANUFACTrnEIi     HY     THE 

ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 
Gl  Park  Place,  Nc-\v  York. 

Price,  per  U> 50  cts.  I  Caps  or  Exploders,  each  0'2  cts. 

Fuse.  p(T  100  feet 75  cts.  |  NippiT^,  per  p.-iir 50  cts. 

PainphU'ts  ni.iHed  on  appllc;»iloii  lo  above  nddress. 


WHEEL- 


\VM.  L.  nOYER    &, 


Fvcry  Gardrner,  Onion 
Grower  :»nd  Nurcerymnn 
needs  :t— saves  much  wetMiinc— 
protects  plants  from  belnj:  cover- 
ed—does  the  work  of  six  men. 

Sewi  for  dficrtptivf  Circular. 
I)RO.,  Philad<lplila.  Pa. 


BOOK   AGENTS    HARVEST. 

Ihe  original  and  only  authorized  recora  ol  the 
LIVES    AND    LABOKfc    OF 

MOODY  &  SANKEY 
MARK  TWAIN'S 

"adventures   of  TOM  SATSTEB," 

are  the  two  books  with  which  agents  are  winning  success 
and  money.    They  distance  everything  on  th&course.   Send 
for  our  free  circulars  and  see  for  yourselves. 
Address  AMEUICAN  PUB.  CO..  Hartford,  Conn., 

Chicago.  III.,  Cincinnati,  U. 

AC yjTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  lull  Jnfurni:ition  on  all  kinds  of  Farm-work.  Drain 
age,  Fertilizers.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  of  Legal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
The  most  valuable  Farmer's  Book  ever  published.  For  full 
description  and  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCCIiDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A    RARE  CHANCE     FOR    BOOK:    BIYERS. 

^         ■  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 

■T  AIa  Books,  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  Publish- 

■%Xvi  ers' Prices. 

'■Ill  Great  bargains.  Send  for  the  best  catalogue 

^^  Mil  ^^  good  books  ever  ieeaed  free. 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South.  Boston,  Masg. 

'*The  Glory  of  America  is  her  Women.'* 
WT  A  IVT^T^^ri  — AGE\T.*;  to  sell  my  new  and 
tT  AJJl  X  JQiJL^a  very  attractive  book.  "The^S'onlen. 
of  the  Century"  a  grand  Encyclopedia.  A  fine  chance  for 
flrst-class  canvassers  ;  nothing  like  it ;  nifetine  with  splendid 
success.       B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  >Iass. 

HE  ZOETROPE   COLLAR.— See  illustrated  ad- 

verlisement  in  February  nunil)er  of  the  Avierican  Agri- 

cultuj-ist.    liAY  &  TAYLOR  M'F'G  CO.,  Spriiiglield.  Mass. 

TELEGRAPH  ACADEMY.  —  Both  males  and 
fctiiales  admitted  lo  the  Pottstown  Telegraph  School  at 
ativ  time.  Heading  by  souml  a  specialty.  Terms  35  dollars. 
Send  lor  circular.  E.  A.  LEOPOLD,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

:tii(1-t  hack  Nos.  A-ee  SI.OO.    Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strensth,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  .is  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  'Liver  Complaint,  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dvspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  bv  Hvgicne, 
$1.00.  All  the  above,  $-'.r>0.  Circulars  free.  See  Pec.  Agri- 
cullurist.  WOOD    &    HOLBROOK. 

13  &  15  Laisbt  St.,  New  York* 

ADIES,     ATTENTION  ! !  -  Perforated    Card 

lUottoes  and  Uesigns  for  embroiderv.  Th«  •"  Old  Ann 
Cliair'' and '.0  other  elegant  designs  tSKx2l^  in. \  ftom  35c. 
to  60c.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  These  designs 
are  all  patented,  and  are  tasteful,  artistic,  and  superior  to  all 
others.  COLMAN  SMITH.  New  Haven.  Ct. 

J     ^^  white  cards,  and  15  samples. 

I     '._^  yournaine  on  all.    Agents"  I 
I    I     ■'    I  circular.  ».te.,  for  10c.  and 

MP/  3c.  stamp.  "None  nicer  in  f 
the  world  at  any  price"— 
"neatest  and  best  we  ever  saw  "- 
"  never  so  well  suited  before  "—or  I 
like  expressions  come  by  nearly  everv 
mail.— One  agent  says,  '"  Double  your  prices,  vou  beat  ihera 
all."  Another  says,  "  I  know  of  more  than  flftv  places  to 
get  cards  and  like  yours  best."  Mr.  Hodskin,  P.  O.  clerk  at 
Salem,  Oregon,  sent  me  orders  amounting  to  nearly  JlOO, 
shortly  after  getting  my  circular. 

W.  C.  CANNON,  Box  279,  Boston.  Mass. 

P.  S.— If  you  don't  wish  for  Cards  yourself,  send  for  the 
Sample  Pack,  and  set  some  poor  fellow,  who's  out  of  work,  to 
canvassing.  Many  of  my  agents  are  doing  lirst-rate.  W.C.C. 

FANCY    Mixed  Visiting  Cards  10  cts.   20  Ac- 
quaintance lOc.    20  Flirtation  10c.    20  Transparent 
15c.    20  comical   Cards  15c.    Acents'  outilt  16c. 
SEAVY  BROS..  Nokthfoki.,  Ct. 

Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards  (9  tints),  with  your 
name  on  them  all  for  only  10  cts. 

STAi:  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


40 


40 


YOUR    N.\JHE    PRINTED   on  40  Mixed  Cards  for 
lOc.  and  stamp.    Send  stamp  forilhistratt-d  calalopweof 
novcltks.  CLINTON  Bi;OS.,  (  LI.STONVILLK,  Ct. 

Scribner's  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVEK  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Tlio  moft  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  pnbllshed.  Gives  corri-et  nieasure- 
inent  of  all  kinds  of  Inmlier,  logs  and  plank  by  Poyles  Kule. 
cubical  contents  of  SQnare  and  round  timber,  stave  and  liead- 
itts  bolt  tables,  wanes,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  l^ook  llirougliout 
tbe  United  Stales  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  So  cents, 
post-paid.  «.   AV.    PISIIER, 

P.  O.   Hox  -iSS.  Kocluslir,  N.  Y. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  Joas  St.,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOE, Solo  .\i;cut.  JOSEIMI  lilLLOTT&SO.YS. 

Keep's  Custotn  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

Tlie  vcrv  best.  i>  for  fS>,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  latent  rartlv-ilade  Drees  Shirts. 

The  very  best.  6  for>7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  decant  set  of  C.old  plate  cellar  and  sleeve 

r.utt'ns  .liven  with  eacli  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  .iny  address. 

Merchants  supplied  al  a  small  comnilssion  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Mttnufacturing  Co.,  !C5  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 
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[Masch, 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railvray,   Chain    and     JLerer     Horse    Poirers, 

Thresoers     and    Cleaners*    Threshers     and 

Shakers*   Clover    HulIerS}  Feed   Cuttersj 

Wheel  Horse  Rakes*  Horse  Pitchforks, 

Shingrle  Machines,  Stra^v  Preservinc: 

Rye  Threshers,  Portable  8team- 

£ngines*  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 

and  Presses.  Dog:  and  Pony 

Poivers,  etc,  etc, 

WHEELER   &   MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 

ADAMANT  PLOWS. 


Hard  Metal— Hlsli  Polish— Adjnstable  Beam— 
Hieh    Standard   -Xlsht    Draft  -  Run    Steady  — 
Do  the  ^rork  of  best  steel    plcn's*  ivhile   much 
cheaper  to  repair.    Atrents  -tranted. 
THE  NEWYORK  PliO W  CO.,  55  Bcekman  St,  N.  T. 

THE  CHARTER  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE    ONLY    PERFECT    STFIVEL.   P1.0W. 

Salem,  Aug.  1st,  1S76. 
Qenilemen  .-—The  Charter  Oak  Plow  has  been  used  ou  my 
farm  this  season  for  plowing  stubble,  ;ind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  ease  of  draft  and  in  perfect  pulverization  of  the 
BOil.  My  plowman  is  hishly  pleased  with  it  and  is  very 
Warm  in  its  praise. 

Tours  Truly,  GEO.  B.  LOKING 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  fall  particulars  to 

THE   HIGGANUM   M'F'G    CO., 
HICCANUM,    CONN. 

HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  AIHERICA. 

This  well  known  plow  has  been  much  improved  since  first 
introduced.  There  are  many  thousands  in  use.  It  has  no 
equal.  Price  reduced  for  1S77.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.    Manufictnrcd  only  liy 

EVERETT    &    SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAKES  PATENT  SWIVEL.  PLOW  Improved:' 
Superior  to  all  otiiors  for 
turnmg  and  pulverizing  on 
level  land  or  hill-side,  and 
strong  and  durable,  easv  draft. 
Take  a  wide  furrow.  Send  for 
Circulars.  Liberal  discounts  to 
agents  and  dealers.  Corre- 
spondence   solicited.      Made 

only  by  H.  B.  HAKES,  146  Central  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SPRING  STEELTOOTH 

HOBSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award.    Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Centennial  and  Vienna  Exliibltlons. 
THE    CHABIPIOIVS    OP    THE    AVORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  tllem 
to  all  others  for  Durability  and  Efficiency. 
Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk  is  incurred 
in  ordering  from  ns.  Responsible  Agents 
■granted,  where  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakea. 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER    A    MELICK    CO., 

AL.BAi»Y,    N.    Y. 


Ditcher  and  Excavator. 


RANDOLPH'S  PxVTENT.-SimpIe,  durable,  effec- 
tive. The  work  of  50  men  with  4  horses  and  2  men.  Makes 
Tile  and  Open  Ditches. 

STEAM  EXCAVATORS.— For  Roads,  Railroads, 
Levees,  and  Canals.— Will  dig  and  delirer  at  cost  of  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard.— Easily  cared  for  and  worked.— For  circu 
lars,  etc.,  address  Randolph  Bros.,  Agents, 

111  Beoadwat,  Naw  Yoke, 

The  FABQimAR  SEPARATOtt 

•^^-^^-^  —    A,B,PA}UllIIia 

York,  Pa, 


THE     XJ  iV  T  OlSr 


One  Belt  011I7. 

Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special 
ty.    Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalojiue. 

HORSE    PO^VER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail- 
way powers,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

B^~  Send  for  De-'icf'ip- 
tive  Circular. 

Wm,  L.  Boyer  &  Bro., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

Tlie  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  yet  is  more 
simple  and  complete  than  any  ever  introduced  for  general 
use.  The  Brake  has  heen  fully  endorsed  by  every  farmer 
who  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Sec'y  Elmira 
Farmers'  Club,  writes:  *' A  Committee  of  the  Elmira  Farm- 
ers' Club,  consisting  of  Chas,  Heller,  John  Bridcman,  D.  T. 
Billings,  S.  M.  Carr,  aud'M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug-.*21st,and  reported  unanimously  :  It  is  the 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  its  action— effec- 
tive when  required,  and  is  exceedinslv  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hilly  farms."  See  lllustratiori  in  Aus..47n..  Agri- 
ciiUurist.  Town,  County,  and  State  rights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  you  saw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent^ 

TIOGA,  TIOGA  CO.,  PA. 

*  Grand  Medal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Tlonring  Uill.         Standard  Grinding  Uill. 


Clc-mer  Grinder  and  Bolter. 

Ordinary  size,  9  feet  by  4  feet 
Capacity  5  buEhela  per  hour. 

Finest  flour,  largest  yields. 
Cooled  by  a  strong  air  blast. 

Runs  a't  one-tenth  tlie  costi 
Of  llie  old  style  mills. 

Compact,  practical. 
Substantial,  and  very  dnraljle, 


For  all  substances  wet  or  dry, 

Biitltof  burr  Etone  and  Iro'n. 
For  Leavv  or  liplit  power. 

10,000  In  operation. 
Grind  75  busnels  per  hour. 

Thickest  French  hurr  stones. 
Douhle  discharge  spouts. 

Adjustable  b.abbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-aajustine  burrs. 


These  Mills  excel  all  others,  even  compared  with  tliose  of  double 
the  size,  double  the  M-eiirlit,  and  double  the  price. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufrtctarer, 

135  Howard  Avenue,    NEW  l^KVm^,  CONX. 

BOGARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric   Mills 

for  Grindiuff  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Cruci- 
bles, Fire  Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  ard 
Cob,  Tobacco,  Snufl",  Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices, 
Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes,  Saw-dust,  ilax 
Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc..  and  MhntevLn-  can 
iiot  be  sronnd  hv other  .Mills.  Also  for  Paints,  Printers' 
Inks*  Paste,  Blaclcins*  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON.  Successor  to  Jamus  Bogaedtjs, 
Cor.  White  and  I':ini  Sts..  New  York. 

b:XHE  BEST  JMPRDVEMNT  EVER  MADE 

,IN  HAND  PLAMTERS. 


CP1teIlted^ov  16th  IS-j  ) 
SEABtJRY's,  IMPROVED  FE^CEl9fol  Farms. 
Liawns,  and  Kail-Roads.— A  Fence  of  Wood  aud 
Wire  combined.  No  luuls  in  its  construction.  Kequires  no 
Blitlled  laUor  to  put  it  up.  More  durable  and  clieaper  than 
any  fence  in  use  of  equal  strength.  It  cannot  be  blown  down 
in  any  of  its  parts,  and  a  washing  out  of  post  now  and  tlien 
does  not  impair  ils  utility.  Sold  complete  for  putting  up 
from  7  cents  per  foot  and  upwards,  according  to  uumlier 
of  Kails— delivered  on  route  of  transportation. 
Information  given,  upon  application  to 

AMERICAN    FENCE    MFG.    CO.. 

100  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Or  WM.  H.  MAUN,  General  Agent, 

417  Walnut  Street,  Koom  No.  S,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Where  different  styles  of  this  fence  may  be  examined. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 


[Trada  Marfc,  secured  by  lettere  patent.! 

Will  make  Hens  Lay! 

Used  by  best  poultry  men  all  over  the  country.  Packages 
sent  by  mailfor  50  cts.,  $1  and  $2.  Circulars  with  tesiimo- 
nlals  free.  References:  H.  T.  Sperry,  Pres't  Conn.  State 
Poultry  Soc'y;  H.  H.  Stoddard,  author  of  "Egg  Farm'  'and 
editor  of  "Poultry  World;\  Geo.  P.  Bumham,  author  of 
"Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding,'^ 

Liberal  commissions  paid  to  reliable  men  for  selling. 
CHAKIiES  R.  ALIEN,  Proprietor, 
S9  Pearl  Street,  llartford,  Conn. 

HALLADA7 
STANDARD. 

The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durahility  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE    CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  imme.liate  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  lUustiated  Cata- 
logue with  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  applicaiion. 

Agents  wanted  iu 
all  unassigned  coun- 
ties. 

TJ.    S.    WIN'D    EN- 
GINE &  PUMP  CO. 

Batatta,  111. 


H ROADS 


Circnlars  Free. 

yni.  PATTERSON, 
Salem,  New  Jersey. 


CH ICACO 

SCRAPER  I  DITCHER. 

Guaranteed  to  do  double  the  work  of  common  scrapers, and 
dole  easier  for  man  and  team.  But  one  man  required  to 
work  it.  No  hand-work  to  finish  up  a  road.  Good  roads  can 
be  made  with  them  at  25  cents  per  rod.  Broad  open  ditches 
at  10  cents.  Townships  and  counties  can  take  them  on  trial. 
Price  $13.  on  cars  at  factory.  Send  for  Manual  of  Koad 
Making  and  Ditching,  free.    Address 

Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Co.,  CHICAGO. 

The    Chamberlin    Screw    Stump   Machine^ 

-  after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
I  superiority  over  all   others,  by  its 

freat  exhibition  of  strength  and 
urability,  combined  with  cheap- 
ness and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company's  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Suhsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Pricps.  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  MT'G  CO., 
Olean,  N.  T. 

SCROLL    SAWS 

from  $2.50  to  $3.^.00  eacli.  Snw  Eludes— Wood— Pesicns— Saw 
Frames— and  all  appurtenances.    Send  for  Price  List. 

G.  "WEBSTER  PECK,  Manufacturers' Agent, 
no  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
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THE    WESTINCHOUSE 

THRESHING  MACHINES  *&  HORSE  POWERS 

Sest    lit    CJenteiiiiial    ""X'rial. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powei-3  for  4  to  10  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Engines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  Important  improvements.    Send  for  Circular. 

G.  \VK^TI\OHOUSE  ife  CO.,  Schenectady,  y.  Y. 


Rice's   Patent  Spring   Brace. 


*THAT 

ALTERS 
THE  CASE." 


Tafeea  well 
everywhere. 


"Will  do  twice 
the  service  and 
ride  easier.  ^ 
to  $-■>  put  on. 
Agents  wanted. 
Address 

C.  L.  RICE, 
Box  3S4. 

Scranton.Pa. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter 


Ib  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAIj     man    as    the      COBDIOIV-SENSE 

SPRING,  being  aside-spring  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerouns  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  mucli  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  UEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Parm- 
er, Itusiness  Man,  and  Physician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEHI- 
CliE  known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
In  Dec,  1876,  American  AgriculturUt,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTEE    SPRING    CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1837. 


PH<EXIX   BRAXD." 

■We  offer  the  above  br:ind  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY    PURE. 

ECKSTEIN,     HILLS    &    CO., 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3'0r&  — Consumers  will  consult  their  INTEREST  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  nroportioii  of  the  article  sold 
as  I'tJRE  WHIIE  LEAD  is  adulterated  to  tlie  extent 
of  from  50  to  yu  per  cent ;  and  much  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  Lead. 

Grand 

.Premojia 


OrtiT  HAY  PRESS  ^  ADORESS  FCR  circular 
^t?^2^^^^^^_Rt<;.OEDERICKStC0 


ONLY    ©700.00. 

For  S700.0U  we  furnish  the  Shaker  Separator, 
mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks,  and  our  Ne^v  Portable 
Engine,  mounted.  Tliis  is  about  J^  the  price  heretuiore 
asked  lor  Thresher  and  Portable  Engine. 

Blyiuycr  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 'Ohio. 

Portable,  and  Stationary  Engines,   Cane  Mills,  Mills  and 

Evaporators.    Circulars  sent  on  application. 

BURR  STOJ\[£  GRIST  MI]:<l,S~ 

_  ^  "''  ■*  AND  _      ,       ^ 

Flouring  Machinery. ' 

Catalogue  9%\ 
and  Price 
List  Pree. 

The  Oentetmlal  Prize  Medal  and  DiplomnT 
LEOXAKn    &   SH.T.TMjVN.    Brldgenorl,    Conn. 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

S:ives  labor  and  money.  It  is  simple  ;  iheprap- 
=(pling  positivti;  it  runs  on  frittion  rolls,  bence 
will  come  back  on  filisht  incline.  The  track  ia 
ine.Tpeniive  ;  tbe  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  manT' 
hundreilsare  In  ui^e.  Ko  trouble  about  fret- 
ting over  bigh  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.  Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  inowins  is  reduced.  Track  ihould  be 
pot  up  now  wbllo  barnft  are  TuU. 

Send  for  circulars  anl  designs  for  Irsikinj 
barn,  to  U.S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pomp  Co.,  Ba- 
tavLa,  1)1.,  niaoiifaeturors  n-  the  Old  Reliable 
Hatladay  Standard  Wind  Mill. 


SNYDER'S  LITTLE  GIAPSTIfliPIN^ 

■     TheBest  ^        r^pne-HorsePowervwithtu^ 

.SMALL.:-  ;''?~[Ii^^=ii''^-boiler  complet8,dTlly:^.^|l5p..^ 

b        Two-Horse  PoweK-.^  ..2^0  CX" 
'^ ;^    AThree-HorSe Power; ..25 0» 


■     TheBest    ;; 

.SMALL.- r     '".^ 

POWER  ENGINES' 

INTHE  GOyNTRY.  , 

.JVlanufactured  by 


waaifawfliaiiawBij 


84  Fulton Str, 


^1 1]1#  p!iExajTafn& 

i^   -2  or;  SEND  FOR    ' 
--    ;:  IllUSTRAFED  ■; 


Sec  pages  259  and  260  Am.  Agriculturist,  July  number,  1876. 


CATALOGUE- 


THE  ECONOMIZER. 

RETURN     FLUE-BOILER     &     ENGINE. 

Boiler  all  wron_cht-lron— Fire  entirely  surrounded  with  water— tUorcby  dispcnslns  with  fire- 
brick, which  always  cause-i  trouble  by  gettlntr  out  of  place.  &c. 

All  Sfdiment  and  lime  settles  In  rooIi\st  place  in  boiler  undt'r  firc-plncc,  and  can  be  rouiovcd 
throu;;h  hnnd  hnlcs  at  boltnni  r>r()Vii|''(!  lor  tlint  purposic, 

THE  ECONOMIZER  AGEICHLTML  EN&INE. 

The  rhoapoBt  by  far  and  best  Acrrlculturnl  Engine,  and  the  only  return  Fluc-Ilollor 
mounted  on  wlicels.  No  dancer  from  sparks  while  thresbiuj;.  Perfectly  safe  In  every 
respect,  and  tfuaruntccd  to  give  rnliro  satlsCactinn. 

Prices  on  all  '^izri  very  Io^t,  and  terms  liberal. 

send'    KOr.    SPKCIAL    CIlIcrLAIIS. 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL,    Little    Fails,  N.   Y. 


SPAIN'S   PATENT    CHURNS. 

Centennial 
Medal  Awarded 

In  use  over  25  years. 
Removable  Dasher. 

Made  ol   White  Cedar 
^ach  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  aod  prices. 

CLK31Ei\T  &  DUXBAR, 
PlLiladelphia. 

TO  COLOR  BUTTER. 

R.   A.   W.  CHEEVER,  IN    THE  FARMER. 

ot  >iov.  11,  recommends  all  dauymen  to  use 


M 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s 
PERFECTED   BUTTER    COLOR. 

He  says:— "For  all  we  can  see,  it  is  absolutely  perfect.  It 
should  entirely  supersede  carrots  for  coloring  butter,  and 
also  all  the  crude  preparations  of  annotto  as  formerly  put  up 
by  drng-glst?.'* 

It  gives  the  exact  shade  of  ihe  best  Jersey  butter.  It  is 
pure,  intense,  economical,  and  has  no  tasle  or  smell.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  our  "Golden  Extract,"  beln^  a  com- 
bination of  the  briglit  vellow  coloring  principle  of  the 
Dandelion  blossom,  and  it  is  greatly  superior  to  carrots,  etc., 
giving  a  better  color,  and  no  work. 

IT^' A  sample  sufficient  to  color  fifty  pounds 
of  butter  ^vill  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

£vei"y  Dairvman  who  wishes  to  realize  tbe  highest  price 
should  give  it  a  trial  now.    Address 

IVELIiS,    RICHARDSON    Si    CO., 

Burlington,  Vermont, 

151  ITTTC  D  COLOR,  far  superior  to  Anetto;  does 
^9U  I  I  Ci  r%  noCiua>^eredorraDcidliKeit.  butgivea 
Butter  a  Golden  Yellow  Natural  Color.  Awarded  Ci  NTENNXAL 
PKIZK  MEDAL.  For  Sale  by  Couotn  Stores  aod  Druggists,  uir- 
molars  free.  A  sample  bv  mail,  to  color  50  lbs.  of  Butter,  15  Cxs. 
Agenta  wan'.>d,       URS.' B. SMITH. 3i7  Arch  St  Philada. fa. 

Tlie  Rectaiigiilar  Clmrii 

and 

Butter-worker. 

Simpl*^.  efficient,  and  affrays 
reliable.  No  inside  tixtures.  5 
sizes  iiuide.  Endorsed  bv  leading 
Dairymen.  Agents  wanted  wliere 
we  have  none.  Send  for  circulars. 
CORMSH  &  CCRTIS, 
Port  Atkinson,  AVIs. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Eflcctlvc,  Simple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed.   Works  30  lbs.  in 
,  less  tliaii   5   minutes, 

:  thoroughly  worKins  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixins:  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    RE  ID, 
No.  6  NortU  IStU  St.,  Pllil.^dcll>l^ia,  Pa. 

CANVASSERS    WANTED 

EVERYWHERE  TO  SELL  THR 

CLIMAX 

CLOTHES   ^VK,IlvoEI^. 

It  li.is  ,1  Purcbase  Gear,  wliicli  c;iuses  It  to  turn  with 
half  the  liilior  lliat  is  requhud  in  tm-ninc  other  wringers. 
SiitislV  yourself  :is  to  tlic  merits  of  a  Purctmse  Gear  before 
buvin'"  anv  other  wrincer. 

N.    B.    PHELPS.  Sole  Air't, 

102  Chambers  St.,  Now  York. 

ESTABLISHED     1866. 

JAMES  SHEPARD,  New  Britain,  Ct., 

Solicitor  OF   I'aten  is,  am>  Kxpkut  in  Taiknt  Causes. 
Vamplik't  of  tnstiuctions  mailed  frei-  to  all  applicani:*. 

Af?K\V  DFiPAKTVItK.— Travellncand  localealcs- 
men  wanted.  STAPLE  GOODS,  tfo  PEDDPIXG. 
Salarv  j!75  a  montli.  Hutel  and  travellnp  expenses j)ald.  S. 
A.  Gk.'VNT  &  CO..  manufaclnrerti;  of  KN\'ELOPES  and 
PAPER,  2,  J.  G,  and  8  Home  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  tu  Ju.-».  BradtorJ  &  Co. 
MAMlAtTUREltS  OF 

French  Bulir  Millstones^ 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

Sniut  Machines,  e^c. 

\lso,  .lor\lcrfl  in   n.-llinc  Tlolhs  ind 

Giii-rnl  Mill  Kurntsliliig. 

OfBce  &  Fnctory.lCS  W.  2d  St, 

<'IX<IN\A'II,  O. 

-  "j^^  J.n.Sl.  wnrt.Trtji.  W.K.nunlar  ■?«• 
LlisTS  STTNT   ON  APPLICATION 


(tT'Piiici-; 


r 

I 


W   P.5 

VH   O  ^ 


y 


Tlie  Sugar  Mal(er's  Friend, 

Anents    Warned 

111  cM:-r\  Miizitr  diflrit  t 

tor:itiv;i^8  lor  the  snle 

Of    Po»('8    Patent 

ItTefnllic    Eureka 

Son    SdoQC  SI"*     Bneket     Hanirer. 

Snmpt.^rirenhirs  .m.!  Tirnis  scut   posl- 

pal.l  ...1  r.'C'Ipi  nf  "iiecnt=.     A^'  ir.'ss 

C.  r.  POST,  llnmif.  A-  Paienlee, 

Burlinirloii.  Vt. 

EUREKA  SAP   SPOUTS 


Call  for  the 
at  your  Hardware  Stores 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAX   TERMS  TO  CLtJB  ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  in 

selling  our  goods. 

SEND    FOR    NEW    PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Box  5643.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St,.,  New  York. 


H 


ave  yon  read  my  adTerlisemeDts 

in  tMs  number?    Read  them  and  send  for  Price  List. 
WALDO  r.  BP.OWN. 


TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWN'S    FRENCH    DRESSING 

"Will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies'  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  tliey  are  ashamed  to  carry  tliem, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  he  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations aud  counterfeits.    For  sale  eTerywhere. 

B.    P.    BROWIV    &    CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Received    Highest    Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial. 


Latest 

Invention,  and 

producing 

most 

Marvelous 

£esalta. 


Trade  Mark  lu  base 


Only  machine 
in  the  -world 

with 

Automatic 

Tension  and 

Stitch 

Indicator. 


of  every  machine. 


NEW  "WILI.COX  &  GIBBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT   SEWING   MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  IlInBtrated  Price  Liet,  &C. 

WiUcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

World's  Sole  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIR 

ONLY.    AJLL  Styles  and  Sizes 

For   Invalids  and  Cripples 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  out-doors,  by  any 
one  havmg  the  use  of  hands.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices  of 
different  styles.    Designer  and  manuf.  of 
the  "Rolline  Clinirs"  used  atthe  Cen- 
tennial. HERBERT  S.  SMITH, 
32  Piatt  St.,  New  York. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

W.   S.    BliUJVT'S 

FORCE  PUMPS." 

Date  of  Fate?it,  Aug.  Sth,  1S76. 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
In  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
result?,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their  adaptability,  creat 
power,  careful  finish  in  de- 
tail, and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re- 
placed, without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme- 
diately converted  from  rigrht  to 
lett-band  pamps*  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  aud  bandle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  he 
tampered  with.— Also,  Blnat's 
Sand  Vacunm  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
orgritty  waterindug:  or  driren 
Tvells»  plt8»  mlneSf  and  rivers.  For  hand  or  stpam 
pomps,  all  sizes,  from  IJ^-inch  to  i-inch  suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to  NASON    M'F'G    CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Building   Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem- 
blhig  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (}w  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetingSt  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 
C.   J.   FAY,   Camden,  N.  J. 

CAPEWELL'S  Pottage  Tongs,  Tact  Hammer  &  Enifo  Sharpenet. 
I  gp Taf  riT'ti  washing  and 


world  snaTpeniiiffknivra  and  Ecissrrs,  and  oittinET  glass.    Samples  by  mall. 
35  ceaU  each.  All  three  for  $1.    G.  J.  CAPEWELL  A  CO.,  Cheshies,  Ct 


AGENTS   WANTED. 

Goodyeafs  Pocket  Gymnasium. 

ENDOESED  BY  THE  HOST    EMIKKNT  PHTSICIAKS. 

The  Kost  Complete  S^test 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 
100.000  in  use  by  men, 
■  women  and  children. 

Used  standing,  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  gracefnl 
movements. 

For  home,  oEBce,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price  Us t.-No.l.  for  Cbil- 

dren  4  to  6  rears.  $1.00.  No- 
2.  for  Children  6  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3, for  Children 8 to  10,  51.20.  No. 4.  for  Children  lOtoU, 
$1.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  H  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  stren^h.  $1^. 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  S, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strength.  $2-50.  Full  set. /a/niVi/ 
use,  1  each,  (1  to  6)  Two  7's  and  TwoS's,  S16.00.  Nos.7and8 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eye  and  hook  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  of  No.  7,  f$-LOO\  or  8.  l$5.00\  make  a  complete 
Gymnasium  aud  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price.  Excluaive  Agencies  granted  in  nnoccnpied  territory. 
Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasinm  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  beiore  the  pub- 
lic and  its  merits  fully  understood. 
For  Dlustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms,  4c,,  address, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co-^ 

p.  0.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  NewYorki 

BUBBER  GOODS  OF  ETEBT  DESCRIPTION. 


THE  BESTLANn 


^^        LOWEST 


ANo 


THE 


PRICES. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  tie  Reliable  BniUngton  Road. 

Address,  Lmd  Ceminisaoter,B.  i  U.  S.  B. 
Ik.  ^.      BTOLINOTON,  IOWA.       .^t*^ 

IN  The  UNITED  staTEo 


250    MARYLAND    FARMS,  '"  ^JlgJ'a^r"" "" 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux- 
uries), in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.    New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty^  Easton,  Md. 

"I7/^"0  CAT  T7^  cheap,  two  email  fruit  andmar- 
JT  V/ XV  n  /%  I  i  r  J  ket  gardens,  near  La  Porte,  Ind. 
An  excellent  opening  for  starting  a  nursery.  Also  Straw- 
berry, Raspberrv,  and  Snyder  Blackberry  plants,  very  low. 
Address  STEElE  BROTHERS,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


DON'T    GO 

WEST 


MARTIiAND  and  its  AdTantaees. 

Descriptive   crilalosae   of    cheap   fanus 
tree.     J.  C.  PLrMMER,  Canibridge,  Md. 


CHEAP  VIRGINIA  FARMS 
cataJjOgues  sent  free. 

CH AFFIX,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Uiclimond,  Virginia. 

MM  Climate!  ™^a«nrri 

advantages.    Tlie  "VIRlil.sIA  EXTEP.- 
PP.ISE  sent  free. 

A.  O.  BUSS  &  CO.,  Chester,  Vs. 


TIEGIHIA 

FARMS! 


FOR  SAIiE.— Eiffht  fanndred  and  seveniy  acres, 
Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  on  road  from  ffilliiims- 
town  to  Blue  Bell,  near  Railroad  between  Fhiladilphia  and 
Vineland.  Address  THOMAS  A.  BUDD,  No.  212  "West 
Washington  Square.  Philadelphia. 

BABBITT'S  TOILET  SOAP. 

Unrivalled  forthe  toi- 
let and  the  hath.  No 
artificial  and  decep- 
tive odorB  to  cover 
common  and  deleter- 
ious Ingredients.  Af- 
ter years  of  scientific 
experiment  the  man- 
ufacturer of  B.T.  Bab- 
bitt's Best  Soap  baa 
perfected   and  now 

offers  to  the  pubUc 

The  Finest  Toilet   Soap  Sn  the  "World. 
OtUj/  tht  purest  vegetable  oils  need,  in  Us  manufacture. 

Fer  Use  ia  the  Xnrsery  it  ha»  Xo  Equal. 
■Worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Cnnst- 
endom.    Sample  box  containing  3  cakesofsozs.  each,  sent  free 

toanyaddressonreceiptoftS  cents.  ' 

Address  B.  T.  BabTiitt,  Xe^r  Xorlt  City. 
^For  Sale  1>t  all  DrnggiBtB..£B 


SMOKY 


)  ctirea,  fuel  saved,  and  heat  increas- 


E.&;  O.WARD, 


^«>ji__miptre>ed  by  applying  the  Spiral  Draft. 
On  I  l¥I  ri  b  T  9  >  Send  stamp  for  circular  (with  testi- 
monialsi  to    HRXF.T  COLFOIiP.  TM  Sansoiu  St.,Phil'a.  Fa. 

PRODUCE    COMMIS- 
SIOX    MERCHAXTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornl>V's  Steam-cooked  White  Wlieat 
and  Oat  .Meal.  No.  379  AVashinstoii-sf ..  X.  Y. 

(Esfd  1S43.)      Eef.,  Irving  National  Banr,  Xew  Tork  City. 

COMMISSION  HOUSE  of  F.  HOPP   &   CO., 
317  Washinston  St..  N.T.    Good  sales  ;md   prompt  re- 
turns.    Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Plate. 

TSTTPTTQ  T  nHT  T  produce  commis- 
XlUx  Uio  Jji  uUjliIj,  sion  merchant, 

141    RE.ADE    ST.,  IVE'W  TORK. 

E'^t^lblinlted  in  l^^l.    >rarket  reports  and  shipping  direc? 
tions  sent  free  on  application. 

descritied  in  Ameriran  Aari- 
,    C'lnuria..  page  65.  Feb.,  1877, 
sent  by  mail  for  50  cts.,  with  directions  for  use.    Address 
JOHX  GOMAS,  785  Broadway,  Kew  Tork. 


THE  PANTOGRAPH, 


$5937 


Made  by  17  Airents  in  January,  *77,  with 
niy  13  nei^"  Articles.   Samples  frp''.  Address 
C.  31.  LIXIXGTON,  Cliicago. 


TTITS 


NITED  STATEiJ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

261,  262,  263  Broadway. 

•— OBflASIZED  1850-*^ 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 

ALL  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

AFFROVED   CLAIMS 

MATiniING  IN  1877 


WILL  BE 


AT  7i 


ON  PRESENT ATIOJT. 
JAMES  BUELI,,    -    -    PRESIDENT. 
C.  M.  9IARVI1V,  General  Agent, 

261  Broadnay,  3f.  Y. 

At  prices  to  suit  the  fiord  Times.  "  Christian  Soldlexs 
Onward  Go,"  15  cts.  For  catalogues  containing  full  pai- 
ticulars,  enclose  stamp  to  B.  "VT.  HITCHCOCK  PUB.  CO- 
10  Cortlandt  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

Send  Us  Fifteen   Cents 

and  receiTe  "■  1^  pages  IVew  IMXJSIC' by 
retnrniiiail,  X  •  tvorth  in  sbeet  masle 
form  $3.00,    Tbe    FOL,IO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  i  CO..  BOSTOJf,  IIASS. 

WIVES    Ai\D    DAUGHTERS    WASTED 

!n  every  town  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan,  to  sell  the  best  patented  article  of 
ladies'  wear  ever  ofl'ered.    Keady  sales!  Xaige  profits! 
Address  WM.    H.    HYDE    &    CO., 

No.  1  Todd's  Block,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Evertrreens,  Vines,  Xnrsery  Stock,  half 
price.    Send  for  free  catalogue.    Ad- 
dress J.  JENKINS.  Grape  and  Seedline 
Nursery,  "Winona,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


N0.I 


Strawberry,  Kaspberry,  Blackberry  plants,  Currants,  Gr.ape 
Vines,  Asparagus  roots,  Peach  trees,  &c.    Send  for  Price 
List.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  New  Jersey. 


Jasier  ail  Ci! 


'Imperial  Esrgr  Food'*  keeps  FoyvIb  Bright  and 
Active  ■winter  and  summer.    Sec  adv't  page  US. 


A  New  Book  of  Song 

FOB  THB 

SUITDAY-SCHOOL 


T.  C.  O'KANE, 

Autiior  of  " Every  Sabbath,"  "  Songs  for  Worship,"  "Dew* 
Drops  of  Sacred  Song,"  "  Fresh  LeaTCS,"  etc 

Besides  many  Original  Keces,  composed  express- 
ly for  this  TTork  by  this  well-lmoim  Author,  the 
collection  will  contain  the  choice  compositions  of 
other  popular  authors,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a 

Rich  and  Rare  Variety 

both  of  Songs  and  Tunes.    It  will  be  published 
about  the 

MIDDLE  OF  MARCH. 

Send  35  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

HITCHCOCK  &  WALDEN, 

P17BIiISHERS, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 


[Mabch, 
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EDEN'S    BREED    OF    SWINE. 


Imported  by  the  nnderbigned  from  Lancashire,  England. 
These  smne  have  taken  first  preminms  wherever  exhibited 
In  England  and  this  conntry.  Advantageoas  to  producers. 
■WTiite  in  color,  well  haired,  very  hardy,  small  waste,  easily 
fittened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mainre  early.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

W.   G.  LEWIS,  Lawn  Farm.  Framin^ham,  M;iss, 

Improved  English  Yorkshire  Pigs, 

of  both  medinra  and  sma'I  breeds,  skillfully  bred,  from  im- 
ported stock  of  the  most  approved  strains  of  blood.  They 
are  white  color,  well  formed  bodi-s,  quiet,  good  feeders, 
very  prolific,  excellent  nurses,  and  ready  fatteners.  Sent  to 
destination  at  mv  risk,  and  warranted  :is  represented.  Illns- 
trated  catalosne'free  as  soon  as  ready.  Also  Holsteia  and 
Short-horn  Cattle.  .Address  Joseph  Knicht* 
Marlborough  Stock  Farm.  P.O.  Box 352,  Newburyport.  Mass. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre- 
miums in  a  majoritv  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de- 
BcriDtlOD.and  Choice  I*onltrv,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ESSEX 
PIGS. 

6  to  8  montbs  old. 

Pure  Bred,  Choice,  and  Cheap. 

I  have  a  dozen  or  more  remarkably  handsome,  pure-bred 

Essex  Sows,  six  to  eight  months  old,  that  I  will  sell  aa  fol 

Iowa: 

One  Sow    -------   S30 

T^vo  SoTTS         -       -      -      -       •       -   S55 
Three  Sows     ------    §73 

One  Boar,  not  akin  to  the  Sows,      -       -   S30 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 
1  goarantee  tlie  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
Address  JOSEPH    HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Roctiester,  X.  T. 

SMALL  BREED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  AND 
HOIiSTEIN'  BULL.— I  am  now  taking  orders  tor  a 
limited  number  of  stricclv  choice  Yorkshire  piss  of  the 
small  breed,  with  pedi2:r':es,  at  from  t-^M  lo  $35.00  each, 
accordinp  to  fineness.  I  also  have  a  verv  superior  Hol- 
stein  Bufi.  5th  Lord  of  Texelaar(H.  E.  R.  So.  11.  Vol.  1st) 
of  the  iustly  celebrated  Texehiar  family.  5  years  old.  which  I 
will  seil  at  a  reasonable  price  to  a  reliablsbreederof  strictly 
choice  Holstein  cattle.  Correspoiid«iice  with  such  soljfited. 
Addresa  JOSEPH  KNIGHT.  Manborou^h  Stock  Farm, 
Newburyport,  Mas^.    P.  O.  Box  352. 

Craves  Sc  Breed, 

Breeders  and    Shippers  of 
Thorouehbred     Regisiered 
<•  Short  Horns.  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Pigeons,  &c. 
Circulars  iree. 
HATFIELD,    MASS. 

JOEL    BRUNNER, 

Hosensack)   Lehieh  Co.,  Pa., 

Breeder  of  Berkshire  Piss.  Li*.:Ut  Brahmas.  Brown  Leschorns, 
and  Konen  Ducks.  Prices  Low.  Firfrs.  $^00  per  13— 50  for 
15.00.  Will  sell  my  entire  stock  of  Silver  Spangled  Kara- 
bar^  low.    Write  for  what  vou  want.    No  circulars. 

JOEL  BRCNNEV.,  Hoseneack.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

CHAMPION 
HOC    RINCER. 

Uin;;s  aiicV  Holder. 

Only  Double  Rinc  ever  invented. 

Only  Ring  that  will  effectually  keep 
HOGS  from  rooting.  No  sharp  points 
in  the  nose. 

BROWN'S 

HOC     AND     PIC 

Rinc^er  and.  Ringg. 

Only  Sincle  Rlns  In  the  market  that 
Closes  on  the  ootside  of  the  nose.  No 
sliarp  points  in  the  nose  to  keep  It  sore. 
Ringers,  "nc,  Rlncs.  50c.  100. 
Holders,  "."ic. 
Chambera,  Bcrinir  &  QQlnlnn* 
Excluaivc  Maniifacturerfl,  Decatur.  111. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  White.  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire riK^.  Scotch,  Skve,. inn  Shc'plicrd  pups,  Poultrv  and 
PIpeons.  all  oi  the  finest  Imported  strains,  bn-d  and  for  sale 
by  Francis  Morris.  Morton.  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  for  circular. 
FRANCIS  MORUI3.  P.  O.  Box  2i92,  Philadelphia. 

Blooded  Stock. 

Cnttle.  Sheen,  and  Poiillrv.    Ex:rn  fine  riiCHter 
White.  HcrkHhire.  Yorkshire.  Essex,  and  Pnlaud 
China  Pies  of  all  aces.    New  Catnloene.  20c. 
BE^^^^ON  &  BURPEE,  Philadelphiu.  Pa. 

FUIENDS,  If  vou  !irc  in  .inv  w.iv  intprrstcd  In 
UbKM  «r  iio.\i;v, 

wc  win  with  nli^Asnr'-  ncnt]  vnii  n  snninlo  copv  of  onr 
Monthly  GI,EANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  with 
[ifii'>criptivei>ricoll.*toI*oui-l  iipst  Iniprovnifntsin  IliTCS. 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Section 
Honey  Boxes,  ail  Books  nnd  Journals,  evci-ylhlni;  per- 
t:iiiilnu'  to  Bee  Cultore.  Nomina  piiteiiti-jl.  Siiunly  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  torUten  plrtlnlu.  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pare,  IVell  Bred,  Very  Choice. 

All  my  late  fall  pigs  are  sold,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  orders  for  early  spring  pigs. 

The  pigs  will  be  ready  to  send  off  In  May,  when  two 
months  old. 

Orders  are  entered  on  receipt  of  five  dollars,  and  the  piga 
will  be  sent  In  rotation,  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  stand  the 
Journey. 

Tlie  pigs  are  put  In  light  boxes,  and  fnmlstied  with,  food 
for  the  Jotirney  without  extra  charge. 

I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.    Those  who 
want  extra,  choice,  early  spring  pIga,  should  send  their  or- 
ders as  soon  as  convenient. 
My  price  for  the  best  and  choicest  pigs,  will  be  as  follows : 
One    Boar       -----         S^O.OO 
Boar  and  So^r        -       -       -      -       37. 5U 
Boar  and.  T-tvo  So-ws       -       -       -  55.00 
Boar  and  Three  So^vs       -      -       70.00 
Palis  and  trios  not  akin,  and  selected  with  special  r^er- 
ence  to  their  breeding. 

A4dress  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rocliester,  N,  Y. 

EGGS    FOR   HATCHING. 

Brown  Leghorns Per  dozen.  .|1  50 

Black  Cochin "  150 

Buff  Cochin «        "  2  00 

Plymouth  Kocfc  "        "  2  00 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas "        !.'  2  00 

Stock  from  the  best  strains.  Egg-Food  and  Vermin  Pre- 
ventive.   Pound  trial  pkgs.  25  cts.,  bv  mail,  40  ct<:. 

E.  J.  CARPKXTER,  67  Devonsfilre  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.     From  first-class  and  premium 
stock.    White  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish,  and  Rirtridt'e 
Cochins,  $2  p.  doz.   fciLAS  W   Albeetsox,  P.oslyn,  L.I..N.Y. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Ll^lit  .and  D.trk  Brahmas.  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghortis,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons  at 
reasonalile  prices.  E'.rBS.  securely  packed  in 
w_,=„  .__  new  baskets.  *o.00  per  13.  or  $.i.00  fo'r  26.  Please 
^s^-^a^^  state  wii:it  von  want.  Send  for  Circular. 
-s^^^  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYX.Fredonia.  N.  T. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  TTpham's  stock;   Leghorns,  Brahmas, 
Bantams,  etc. ;  Ground  Bone.  etc. ;  Shells  for  fowls  and 
Land  Fertilizers.   Send  lor  prices.    A.  VIGNOS,  Canton,  O. 

PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 

Seven  years  acquaintance  and  breeding  confirms  my  be- 
lief tliat  they  combine  more  excellencies  than  any  other 
known  breed.  My  strain  has  received  the  highest  honors 
this  year,  through  County,  State,  and  Centennial  E.xhlbl- 
tions.  I  offer  trios,  flO  to  $15.  Cockerels  13  to  $5.  Eggs. 
$S  per  doz.    Address  V.  C.  OILMAN,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

PEKIIX  DUCK  and  BROWX  LEGHORN 

Eggs,  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  times.    Send  for  my  circular 

before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Address 

EVAX  LEWIS.  Scnilefs  Mill.  Pa. 

GAME  FO^VI^.  Ked  Irisli  belters. 
and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  and  shipneil  bv  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  win- 
ner ot  Gold  .Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York  ;  also  Thor- 
oughbred Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  (.:.  C  can 
likewise  select  Sbcep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  cllcuis. 
liavmg  had  long  and  large  e.\peiieiice  in  tliem. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    IIVCUBATOR. 

Hiehest  CenteDnial  Award.  Chickens  batched  and 
reiireilsiiinnier  and  winter.  Machine  used  as  Incubator  and 
ArtiUcial  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity.  220  eggs.  Price. 
$50.    See  July  AgiicuUitri.it.  ISTB.    Address 

„„^    DAY    BROS,    ifc    CO., 
»»  Linden  ATenue,  Baltimore,  md. 

J.  AV.  HEY\OI,DS,  riirkoo.  Va.. 

Br.ERDEli  01-    CHOICK  GAM1-?  AND   m:iHM.\  FOWL. 
Price  per  pair,  $1.00;  per  Irio.  $i..iii.    Kggs.  fl.oO  per  doz. 
Satlslacilon  guaranteed.    None  but  pure  bred  Stock  sold. 

Poultry  World. 

A  Isi-ge.  splendidly  lllusirated  popular  magazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poiiltrv.  It  enters  lis  sixth  volume  January, 
u  '• ,  1'  ls.,brlra(ul  of  practical  suggestions,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildings  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  poultry  buM- 
ness.    $1.25  per  year.    Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

^^ddrcss POPLTl'.V  WORLD.  Harttord,  Conn. 

A  TRUE    FARMER'S    PAPER. 

One  Year  Free. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMER,  Boston,  Alass.  Sub- 
scriptlun  $1  p^r  yenr,  $1  worth  of  host  seeds,  your  choice,  to 
ei\rh  aultscriber.    $3  for  %\  piiM  out. 

Sample  copy  .ind  eec-d  catalopue  sent  on  application. 

THE     PKOPLtE'S    L.GD<;ER  h.m  no  continued  or 
SL-nsatlooal  storh-a.   Elchl  large  pases  weekly.  Several 
copies  of  different  dates  sent  free  for  10  cents. 

H.  K.  CURTIS.  rhUadelphlo,  Pa. 


To  Farmers,  Breeders,  and  Indiridnals 
wanting  the  BEST  Cows  and  Horses. 

The  HndersigTied,  for  many  vears  breeder  of  Jersf^v  Cattle 
and  Hambletonian  Horses,  offers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  leo  head  of  tlioronshbred  and  grrade  Jersey  heifers, 
cows  and  hulls,  and  %->  horses  and  colts  of  all  ages.  Among 
the  Jerseys  are  many  family  cows  that  give  14  to20  quarts  or 
very  rich  milk  per  day,  and  have  made  2  lbs.  or  more  of 
splendid  butter  per  day.  Amon^  the  horses  are  Gentlemens 
and  Ladles'  simple  driving  and  saddle  horses,  matched  pairs, 
and  some  of  tiiem  untrained  ;  can  trot  a  mile  inside  of  three 
ramates.  I  prefer  that  all  purchasers  should  eiamine  my 
herd  forUiemselves,  as  any  written  description  of  such  stock, 
to  me,  by  an  unknown  seller,  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
All  stock  seld  by  me  Is  guaranteed  as  repre«ented. 

THOMAS  FITCH.  New  London,  Conn. 

FARMER'S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Pbof.  I.  Lavt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
"The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  EngliBh 
lan^age."— Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

BEAC03f   FARM,  Norihport,  Long  Island, 
BEEHDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSHTRE  SWDJE. 

Also  FANCY  PODLTRr  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  best  stock.    Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS.  Manager. 

WILLIAM  OROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL.,  A'orthport,  L.  I.,  N.  T., 

Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Ho£S— and  Enpli-h  Dorking  Fowls. 

N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Fami,  G-wynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  :ind  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berfcsliire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse.Brenien.Honi:  Kong, 
■\Vhite  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Kouen.  Avlcsburv, 
Pekin  and  Mu.'^k  Ducks.  Bronze.  Blue.  Buff  and  "White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  anil  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rahbits,  Fer- 
rets. Guinea  Pi£s.  White  Mice.  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cowp  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  five  dollars  "each.    Swan  and  Deer  wanted. 

T?i^T>  C  A  T  "C^  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  bull 
X' V7 J\  oi\.XjX!i»  "Duke  of  Delaware,"  —  six 
months  old.    WM.  J.  FELL,  Faulkland,  Del. 

"M^lnck  lfia<«<<i  for  stocking  ponds — Pelcin 
-■-•  Ducks*  Bronze  Turkevs,  descended  from  a  pair 
■weighing";-.;  lb?.  Jersey  Cattfe*  A.  I.  C.C.R..  nnd  Cots- 
wold?,  at  low  prices.  Addiets  W.  l LIFT.  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

TT  A  "RIVn^T?  C— If   "^our  Poultry  Is   dlsi-ased  or 
-■-  xiXlrXTXJ-JjA'O    won't  lav.  ."^end  vour  address  to 
WM.  n.  WONOEULY;  Dayton,  ohlo. 

Be  ready  f.^r  the  Potato  Bup-i,  bv  pet- 
tin  l:  ihb  article  for  npplyinp  Paris  preen 
which  the  Am.  AfincuUvrtst  Aug.  N'o., 
says  is  "  one  of  the  best  they  have  seen, 
and  one  which  >eeTns  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  safety  to  the  operator, 
ease  of  application,  luw  cost  of  appara- 
tus, and  ccoDomy  of -material."  Price 
?l.i>\  Paris  preen  supplied.  AaenU 
canted  in  even/  town  to  sell  the  above. 
Price-list  of  Sceii-^'  and  Potatnea  (In- 
cluding a  now  variety  that  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  5fiO  bushels  per  acre.)  free. 
DAVID  P..  WOOD.  Morrisvllle,  Yt. 

Brick  Machines. 

The  cheapest  in  market.  Makes  the  most  perfect  brick. 
Tile  Machines.  Great  variety.  Prict's  reduced  to  suit  the 
times. 

J.  W.  PEXFIELD,  Willonshby.  O. 

The  Best  Fanning  illill  in  the  World. 

BTTT  THH 
A.  P.  DICKEY 


Fanning  Mill 


Addrees    A. 


Xo  pood  Fanner 
can  afford  f~  mar- 
:t  I  dirty  gruin. 

.\  moderate  qufcUtj 

f  L:rain,  wcMclcaned, 

rinc"    ft    belter  price 

dan  ibc  nlfr*"*!  i;r«de 

la  dirtj  coaditloo, 

F.  DTCKEV,  Racine*  AVi» 


AGEXTS    "WANTED.— Send  Sc.  stamp  for  •;»mplp8 
and  cat.alopue  of  noveltlee.    Address  CITY  NOVELTY 
CO..  :08  South  fill  St.,  Philadelphia.  P."i. 


SMITH'S 


Address 


"Ea£leClafof76.' 


A  safe  and  inecnioas  device  for 
catching  fisb,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample,  50  ct9.,  by  tnall,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

E,\GI,E    Cr..A"»V    CO.. 
Tl.^i  Sniinnm  SI..  Plilla..  Pn. 


T  d~\d^Tr  I    AOENTS  make  »l2per  day  scUlnjjour 
1jV/V71V  ;    NOVEI^TIES.    Catalogues  tVeo. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  .*  CO,  WofcesUr,  MMI, 
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COHDEITSED   STATEMEITT 


OF    TH  E 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.    S.   WINSTON,   PRESIDENT, 
For  the  Year  Ending  December  Slst,  1876. 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 


Cn 


To  balance  from   last 

ac- 

By  paid  Death  and  Endow- 

count  

. . .  $75,414,923  42 

ment  Claims 

$4,459,458  52 

"  Premiums  received 

...     15.1.3R,70.3  3S 

"     "   Annuities 

24.611  49 

"  Interest  and  Rents. . 

...       4,878,260  34 

"     "    Dividends 

"     "   Surrendered     Poli- 

3,701,700 34 

cies  and  Additions. 

0,319,785  31 

"     "    Commissions  (pay- 

ment of  Current  and 

extinguishment    of 

future) 

670,967  49 

"     "    Contin<;ent  Guaran- 

tee account    

56,100  83 

"     "    B.'ipenses  and  Tax- 

es   

064,302  35 

Balance  to  New  Account. 

79,526,900  87 

$9o,4a9,aS7  12 

$95,429,887  12 

Dr. 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


Cr. 


To- Reserve  at  four  per  cent.  $77,302,002  00 
"  Claims  by  Death,  not  yet 

■    due 610,750  00 

"  Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance   24,372-43 

"  Contingent     Guarantee 

Fii"d 654,842  .59 

"  Surplus  for  Division...        3,568,161  57 


$82,360,188  59 


By  Mortgages  on  Real  Es- 
tate  $60,836,200  18 

"  United  States  arid  State 

Bonds,  etc 12,( 

"  Real  Estate 4,5 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust 

Companies  at  interest      2, 

"  Interest  accrued 1, 

"  Premiums  deferred, 
quarterly  and  semi- 
annual  

"  Premiums    in    transit, 

principally  for  Dec. .. 

Balances  due  by  Agents. . . . 


>,673,569  33 
1,246,245  40 

,185,001  73 
,322,294  16 


92.3,332  99 


137,195  10 
18.349  70 


$82,360,188  59 


Preminme  deferred  and  in  transit  in  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  liave  been  sub- 
jected to  a  deduction  of  twenty-flve  per  cent.,  by  the  Insurance  Department,  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  collecting  the  same.    See  Official  Report  below. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION 

BY 

THE    INSURA!JCE    DEPARTMENT. 


Hon.  Wm.  Smtth, 

Acting  Superintendent  Mio  York  Insurance  Department  : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  you  nnder  appointment  Number 
363, 1  report  the  completion  of  the  examination  into  the  affairs  of  The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Made  at  a  time  when  the  annual  investigation  by  the  Trustees— as  called  for  by 
the  company's  charter- was  in  progress,  tlie  work  was  considerably  facilitated  by 
each  Department  representative  acting  with  one  of  the  said  Trustees,  thus  giving  a 
double  force  with  a  check  that  was  invaluable  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  labor 
performed. 

The  valnatlons  of  the  Policies  in  force  have  been  made  in  the  Department  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Keefer,  our  Actuary,  and  have  occupied  his  attention 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  our  actuai-ial  force  not  engaged  in  New  York. 

The  investments  of  the  company,  with  other  admissible  assets,  make  a  total  of 
$82,076,706,87. 

_  ^  That  the  Company  has  been  snccessfully  managed  is  everywhere  conceded;  and 
It  18  very  necessary  th.at  the  cuslodians  of  this  sacred  trust  fund  should  be  men  emi- 
nently'-.ompetent  to  guard  zealously  the  moneys  that  in  the  future  afford  the  protec- 
tion gnaranteed  by  contracts  with  the  holders  of  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  policies. 

The  Company  does  not  need  any  other  endorsement  by  the  Department  than  is 
shown  in  the  assets  and  liabilities  enumerated  below,  exhibitinga  surplus,  as  regards 
policy-holders,  of  $10,262,879.44. 

A  schedule  giving  In  detail  the  information  necessary  for  valuations  of  property. 


.$4,246,245  40 
,.60,856,200  18 


verification  of  title,  <fec.,  of  each  of  the  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  flfty-six 
(7,156)  mortgages,  has  been  compiled,  and  with  a  list  of  uncollected  and  deferred  pre- 
miums is  now  on  file  in  the  Department. 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  December  31st,  1876 : 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks  and  Bonds.                            Par  Value.  Market  Value. 

V.  S.  bonds,  registered $7,473,530  $7,907,340  62 

New  York  City  bonds,  registered 2,405,000  2,412,587  50 

Boston  Water  bonds,  registered 500,000  556,250  00 

Providence,  R.  I,,  bonds,  registered 500,000  537,500  00 

Cherry  Valley  Town  bonds 60,000  50,000  00 

City  of  Yonkers  bonds 118,000  128,250  00 

Buffalo  City  bonds 140,500  145.417  60 

Elmiia  City  bonds 56,000  57,435  00 

Missouri  State  bonds 215,000  226,025  00 

San  Francisco  bonds 593,000  637,528  71 

TTnion  Co,,  N.  J.,  bonds 14,000.  14,735  00 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  bonds.... 1,500  _  1,600  00 

$12,673,569  33 

$12,673,569  83 

2,183.001  73 


$12,063,550 


Cash  in  bank  and  trust  companies 

Interest  due  and  accrued 1,322,294  16 

Net  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums ' 795,396  07 


Total  admitted  assets, $82,076,706  87 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  value  of  outstanding  policies  and  additions $71,031,205  00 

Unpaid  losses  not  yet  due  (including  resisted  claims) 758,250  00 

Premiums  paid  in  advance. 24,.372  43 


Total  liabilities $71,813,827  43 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  iolders 10,262  879  44 


Aggregate $82,076,706  87 

All  of  wtucii  is  respectfully  submitted, 

t  JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jh., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  in  person  was  present  during  the  examination  of  the  United 
States  securities,  bonds  and  mortgages  and  other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the 
Company,  and  took  part  in  said  examination.  He  desires  to  join  with  his  Deputy  in 
assuring  the  public  that  the  system  of  management  and  accuracy  of  detail,  as  well 
ae  the  checks  and  individual  responsibilities  imposed  on  each  person,  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  loaning  or  investing  the  funds  of  the  Company,  command  liis 
most  hearty  approval.  The  President  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Company  were 
most  prompt  and  courteous  in  affording  every  information  ;  while  so  perfect  is  the 
organization  of  each  department  that  any  special  item  required  was  at  once  furnished 
with  all  its  necessary  and  satisfactory  vouchers.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
a  corporation  of  such  vast  magnitude  ana  importance  could  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
examined  in  a  few  weeks,  wliich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  required 
as  many  months. 

William  SMrTH,  Acting  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  AGENTS. 
H.  B.  MERRELL,  General  .\gent  for  Michigan,  Indians ,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  Address  MerreU  &  Ferguson,  Detroit,  Mich.  O.  F.  BRESEE, 
General  Agent  for  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  Interior  of  the  Carolinas,  and  Northern  Georgia, 
15  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  JOHN  G.  JENNINGS,  General  Agent  for 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  JOHN  W.  NICHOLS,  General  Agent  for  Connecticut, 
New  Haven,  Ct.  PAYETTE  P.  BROWN,  General  Agent  for  Vermont,  and 
the  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  Pntnam,  Westchester,  Rockland, 
Sullivan,  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga  and  Chemung,  in  State  of  New  York, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  DERICK  L.  BOARDMAN,  General  Agent  for  Northern  and 
Western  New  York.  Address  Christie  &  Boardman,  Troy,  N.  Y.  A.  B.  FORB  ^  S, 
General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  AMOS  D.  SMITH, 
3d,  General  Agent  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass.  W.  D.  LITTLE,  General 
Agent  for  Maine  and  Mew  Hampshire,  Portland,  Me.  P.  W.  VANUXEM,  Gen- 
eral Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Address,  Vanuxem,  Bates  &  Lam- 
bert, Philadelphia,  Pa.  BYRON  SHERMAN,  General  Agent  for  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Western  Arkansas,  and  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
Territory,  300  Fourth  Street,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  C.  A.  HOPKINS,  General  Agent 
for  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  R.  I.  CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND,  No.  141 
Broadway,  Gener.il  Agent  for  New  York  City,  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island. 
GEO.  B.  R.\YMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  Jersey,  749  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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ASHTON'S 

FACTORY    FILLED    SALT. 


CAUTIOX    TO    BUTTER    AND 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
salt  manufacturers  and  others  are  is- 
suing circulars  in  the  United  States 
claiming  their  salt  is  equal  to  Ashton's 
Factory  Filled  Salt,  and  as  proof  they 
publieh  certain  tests  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis. We  beg  to  say  that  consumers 
of  salt  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 
such  representations,  as  such  analysis 
.  does  not  determine  whether  one  brand 
of  salt  is  as  good  or  suitable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  as  another.  For  in- 
stance, St.  Martin's  Salt  may,  by  ana- 
lysis, prove  as  pure  as  Ashton's.  and 
yet  St.  Martin's  Salt  ie  suitable  for 
beef  and  pork  packing  and  is  entirely 
unfit  for  butter,  on  account  of  its 
grain,  whilst  Ashton's  Salt  is  unsuit  i- 
ble  for  beef  and  pork  packing,  yet  is 
juet  the  quality  and  grain  required  for 
butter  making.  Misrepresentations 
have  been  made  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  quality  of  Ashton's  Salt,  but 
also  to  the  sacking.  With  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt,  we  ^a.y  that  tbe 
same  care'is  taken  to-day  in  its  manu- 
facture as  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
AJso  that  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  the  same  which  originally  secured 
the  grain  and  quality  which  has  so 
distinguished  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  ivhich  has  secured  for  it  a  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  brands  of  salt. 
Our  process  of  manufacture,  differing 
from  that  to  which  any  other  salt  is 
subjected,  makes  ASHTON'S 
FACTORY    FILLED    SALT 


CHEESE    MANUFACTURERS     IN     THE     UNITED    STATES. 

uniform  in  grain,  free  from  all  im- 
purities, while  in  quality  it  is  exactly 
what  is  best  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  into  which  it  dissolves  uni- 
formly, and  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
for  even  notice  here,  that  butter  must 
be  unifornHy  salted  to  make  it  of 
the  liighest  quality.  We  do  not  ask 
butter  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  our  word  alone  as 
proof  that  the  qualiiv  of  ASH- 
TON'S FACTORY  FILIiEB 
SAIiT  is  the  best  that  can  be  used 
for  their  purposes,  for  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  man}'  certificates  from  emi- 
nent merchants,  and  responsible  but- 
ter makers,  of  its  quality,  and  offer 
from  a  few  sources,  which  will  at  once 
be  recognized  as  important  and  com- 
manding, letters  whicb  will  speak  for 
themselves,  since  they  come  from  a 
district  that  ha?  secured  for  its  butter 
manufacture  the  highest  markel  prices. 
It  is  well  known  that  Orange  Co.  but- 
ter has  realized  the  first  position  in  the 
New  York  market,  on  account  of  its 
quality,  acd  that  the  highest  price  is 
paid  for  the  same.  Therefo  e  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Messrs.  Homer 
Eamsdell  *fc  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  O.  Maeller 
Sz  Co..  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Skidmore,  of 
Newhurgh,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  all  of 
whom  have  been  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  distributors  of  salt  in  this 
dairy  district,  will  command  the  at- 
tention of  butter  makers  every- 
where. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  January  10th,  1S77. —  Genfl^ncn  .-—It  is  our  opinion  tbat  Ashton's  Factory  Filled  Salt  is  the  best 
salt  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tbat  the  excellence  of  Orang;e  Co.  butter  was  and  is  main- 
tained through  the  almost  exclusive  useof  this  brand  of  salt.    Yours  truly,  (Signed)  HOMER  EAMSDELL  &  CO. 

Newbukgh.  N.  Y.,  January  13th,  ISTt.— Gentle-men  :—Yoxii  inquiry  with  reference  to  salt  need  for  butter  pur- 
poses is  at  hand.  On  account  of  our  experience  with  Ashton's  and  other  brands  of  Liverpool  salt,  we  should  not 
consider  it  right  or  even  prudent  to  recommend  any  brand  except  Ashton's  for  butter  manufacture,  because  in 
weight  and  quality  it  never  varies.  (Signed)    W.  O.    MAILLER  &  CO. 

Newsurgh.  N.  Y..  January  15th.  ISTH.—Gentlefn^n  .-—I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  superior  quality  of 
Orange  Co.  butter  was  and  is  due  to  the  use  of  Ashton's  Salt,  which  I  consider  the  best  and  only  safe  salt  to  use  in 
butter  making,  and  I  could  not  recommend  any  other  brand  Several  years  ago  I  tried  to  introduce  domestic  salt 
against  Ashton's,  but  complaints  against  butter  made  with  it  compelled  me  to  abandon  ihe  attempt,  and  go  back  to 
Ashton's.  Tours  truly,  (Signed)    E.  T.  SKIDMORE. 

IVICHOLAS    ASHTON    &    SOIVS,  Liverpool,  England. 

and    "KIT   OF   TOOLS,"  from  S16  to 
S70.      Tlionsands  solrt.     Ceiitenniul    Medal 
jiwiirdfii.    Spiid  oc,  stamp  fnr  <'nt:i]o2'in'  to 
EMPIRE  PORTABlvE  FORGE  CO., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE    SHEEP. 

DESIGIVED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN    SHEPHERDS. 

By  henry    STEWAHT. 


NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modem 
improved  hreeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  iu- 
dnstrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  slieep;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
would  ad%ise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. — The 
Michigan  Faiiner,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
has  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  tins  means  alone  he  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods.— 7%e  Weekly  Blade,  Toledo.  O. 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  ils  sale  will  bo 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac- 
quiring new  iniportauce,— T^f?  In4iqnf(  Farmer^  Indiana- 
polis. 

FBTCB..  POSTPAIP,  $1,50. 
ORANGE  iHJDD  COMPANY,  945  BroadAvay,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Pests. 

BeJDg  an   Illustrated  Acconnt^of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

AND  THE   OTHEE 

Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 

IN   NORTH    AMERICA. 

"WltJi  Suggestions   for  their  Repression 
and  Metbods  for  tbelr  Destrnctlon. 

BT 

CHARLES   V.    KILET,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

(STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST  OF  MTSSOrBT.) 

FINELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 
THE    COLORADO    POTATO-BEETLE. 

Its  Past  History.— The  Insect's  Native  Home.— Rate  at 
which  it  traveled.— How  it  traveled.— It  spreads  bvit  does 
not  travel  in  tbe  Sense  of  leaving  one  District  for  anotlier.— 
Area  invaded  by  It.— Causes  which  limit  its  Spreiici.— How  it 
affected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.— The  Modification  it  has 
undergone.— Its  Natural  Histoi-y.- Its  Poisonous  Qualities.— 
Its  Food  Phmts.— The  Beetle  eats  as  well  as  the  Larva.— Its 
Natural  Euemies.— Kemedies.— The  'Cse  of  Paris  Green.— 
Bogus  Experiments  —Alarm  about  the  Insect  Abroad.— 
Nomeucluture.- The  Bogus  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

OTHER  IXSECT  FOES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  Stalk-bokei:.— The  Potato  Stalk-weevtl.— The 
Potato  ok  Tomato-worm.- Ulistkr-beetles.  The  Striped 
Blister-beetle.  The  Ash-gray  Blister-beetle.  The  Blaek-r;U 
Blister-beetle.  The  lUack  Blister-beetle.  The  Margined 
Blister-beetle.— The  THnEE-LtSEp  Potatd-bkbplk.— The 
Cucumber  Fle  A-EEETLE.— The  Clttbbed  ToitTDlsE-BBKTJ.K. 
price.  Po>t-pa)d,  papei  covers,  50  cts.  i  cloth.  T^"'  cts, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  S45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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es  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 
Peruvian    Gnano,    Nitrate   of   Soda,  Sul- 
phate   of  Animoiiia,  Sulphuric    Acid, 
Bone  Black,  Potash   Salts  (all  grades), 
Dried  Blood  and  Flesh,  and  Per- 
tlltzlug   Materials   generally. 
MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Dissolved     Bone,    Acid     Phosphate, 
Nlapes'  Nitrogenized  Superphos- 
phate, Prepared  Fish  Cuano, 
Pure  Ground  Bone  (Coarse,  Me- 
diom,  and  Fine),   Bone  Flour— 
All    Formulas  to   suit 
Special  Wants. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
For  description  and   prices  of   Peof.   VnxE's 
Formulas,  see  Ame>-iean  Agruytilturist,  March  No., 
page  115. 
For  advt.  of  Peruvian  Guano,  see  EameNo.,p.l09. 
CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  General  Manaeer, 
158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Choice   Plants    and    Seeds. 

AT    IjOW    rates    to    SUIT    THE    TIWES. 

Enclose  nletter-stii  nip  for  our  handsomely  illQstrated 
Catalotrne  for  IRTT.  una  addiv^s 

THE    BEIiliEVUE   NtJRSERT    COMPANY, 

FATEIisoX,  ^E»    JEKSEl'. 

PLOEAL  NUESEEIES,  Dubuque,  la. 

My  Catalocne  of  New  and  Choice   Plants  now 

re:ul.v,  free  to  M. W.  A.  H.\liKETr. 

Ali.  BANKS,   Monnt  Kisco,  N.  Y.    Mv  Brown  Leir- 
•  hoi-ns  received  the  liigliest  award  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.    Esrgs  for  Hatcliing.  ^S.OO  per  13. 

FORCE  PVMP  and  PL.AXT  STRINGE.  various 
sizes,  cheap  and  efficient.    See  Price  List  for  1S77. 

N.  PAGE,  JE  ,  Dauvcrs,  Mass. 


P[MP  CO. 


Water  i^jJeed  to  auy  heiglit  and 
distance  b^** 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  ciiies.  Plenty  of  fresli  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  P¥MP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
PREMIUill  fllESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAX,  West  Chester,  Cllester  Co..  Peun. 
Also  fancy  poultry.   Send  stjxnip  for  circular  and  price  list 

BOOKWALTER   EXGIXE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed,  (guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  fnll  power  claimed.  Kn- 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boiingj,  at 
the  low  price  of 

3     Horse-Power 9!34:3.00 

4:K       "  "         283.50 

GH       "  "         343.50 

1^"  Pat  on  Cars  at  SpringOeld,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   A,   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  309  Liljcny  St.,  ^^ew  York  City. 

Play  and  Profit 

IN   MY    GARDEN. 

By    E.    P.    ROE, 

Author  of  "JBan-iers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

KOTICES    Br    THE    PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  lilll-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  ol  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors 1i 

is  verv  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  lire  mated 
to  so  much  a^Ticnltural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Hariter^s  Jfagazine. 

Tills  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  Is  practical.  Still  be  is  no  . 
dre.amer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  ft  iimnual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indi'ed  few  works  profes-sedly  de- 
voted to  agriculture  give-  more  sound  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  Boeret  of  winnlnz  goldeii  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  Idyllic  sketch,-.V,  T.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid    •      -      -      -      si. SO 

OEANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Farm,    G-ardexi,    and.    Hoiaseliold. 


"A6IU0iri.TnKE  IS  TOE  MOST  HEALTH FLL,  MOST   CSEFDI^  ANO   HOST  ^TOBLE   EMPLOYIIENT  OP  MAN.»-WisHn.Gio!.. 


ESTABLISHED  m  1842. 


ORAXGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

PDBLISHEES    AND    PEOPKIETOES. 
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NEW   SERIE&— No.  363. 


SOME     BIRDS     OF     THE     SOUTHERN     UNITED     STATES.—   Drawn  and  Bnarared  far  Mo  American  AffrimUurlM. 


In  complying  with  our  request  for  a  portrait  of 
the  Carolina  Parrot,  the  artist  has  added  those  of 
iome  other  birds  peculiar  to  the  Sovithcm  States, 
to  keep  it  company.  A  description  of  the  Parrot  is 
given  on  page  133.  Of  the  other  liirds,  the  most  in- 
teresting for  its  rarity,  is  the  White-headed  Dove, 


the  bird  at  the  left  of  the  Parrot.  It  is  about  14  in. 
lone,  of  a  dusky  grayish  blue,  which  is  lighter  be- 
low, and  the  wings  and  tail  darker ;  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  of  a  pure  white,  while  the  hind-part  of 
the  neck  is  beautifully  variegated  with  purplish 
brown,  with  golden  reflections.     This  exceedingly 


rare  bird  has  thus  far  been  found  only  on  the  Flor- 
ida Keys,  which  it  roaches  from  the  AVest  ludics. 
The  bird  at  the  right  is  the  well-known  Mocking 
Bird,  which,  though  found  in  abundance  only  at  the 
South.  r\rcly  reaches  as  far  no.-th  as  Massachu- 
setts, and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
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One     Xlionsaiid     Fowls     in    One 

House. — "M.  A.  S.,"  Wilbraham,  Mass.  It  cannot  be 
done.  It  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed  every  time.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  the  failures.  No  animals  can  exist 
in  a  healthy  condition,  when  crowded  in  large  numbers, 
in  one  building  or  enclosure.  It  is  in  crowded  car-horse 
stables  in  the  cities,  although  tliey  may  be  kept  never  so 
cleanly,  or  managed  never  so  skillfully,  that  epizootic 
diseases  occur ;  it  is  in  large  flocks  and  herds  that  dis- 
ease is  most  prevalent;  it  is  in  the  large  hog  yards  of 
the  West,  that  the  so-called  cholera  abounds,  and  it  is 
crowded  tenement  houses  that  the  death-rate  of  large 
cities  is  the  largest.  Fowls  are  not  hardy  animals,  and 
soon  succumb  to  unwholesome  conditions  of  life.  To 
succeed  with  large  numbers  of  them,  there  is  but  one 
method,  and  that  is  by  keeping  them  in  colonies.  Pro- 
cure and  read  "An  Egg  Farm,"  by  H.  H.  Stoddard, 
published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  in  which  this  subject 
is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW   TOBK,    APRIL,    1877. 

With  April,  farm  work,  nearly  everywhere,  begins 
in  earnest.  In  some  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  much  of  the  spring  work  is  done,  and  com 
and  root  planting  only  remains.  But  in  the  more 
Northern  States,  summer  follows  winter  without  a 
spring,  with  a  rush,  and  the  farmer  who  is  not  well 
prepared,  finds  his  work  "  all  of  a  heap"  and  push- 
ing him,  instead  of  his  pushing  the  work.  To  hurry 
over  work  is  to  throw  away  labor.  No  hurry  is 
needed,  when  work  is  well  laid  out,  and  every  job  is 
foreseen  and  planned  for.  More  thought  must  go 
into  our  work.  Although  the  times  are  mending, 
and  farmers  have  felt  but  little  of  the  general  dis- 
tress that  busin*  men  have  experienced  yet  we 
may  confess  that  times  are  still  hard.  Prices  are 
low  and  profits  are  small.  Hard  times  quicken  in- 
vention, and  when  men  are  pressed,  their  intellects 
are  wonderfully  brightened.  Most  of  the  great  in- 
ventions that  have  revolutionized  labor,  have  been 
forced  into  men's  minds  by  pressure  of  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  alternative  has  frequently 
been  "a  new  and  cheap  method  or  ruin."  Just 
now  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  some  needed  dis- 
covery for  cheapening  farm  labor,  or  making  it 
more  effective.  The  whole  world  is  striving  against 
us,  and  so  far  we  have  beaten  it.  But  now  other 
nations  are  using  our  tools,  implements,  and  meth- 
ods, and  all  that  is  left  to  us  is  cheap  land,  and  an 
indomitable  energy  that  never  gives  in.  We  shall 
still  maintain  our  position.  When  the  time  was 
ripe  for  some  great  innovation,  it  has  always  come ; 
the  mother  "  necessity"  never  yet  failed  to  find  the 
child  "  invention."  No  great  staple  can  long  be 
produced  at  a  loss,  or  even  at  less  than  a  living 
profit,  and  now  that  we  see  clearly  the  dawning  of 
a  promising  day  in  business,  there  is  a  certainty 
that  the  fanner's  labor  wUl  be  as  well  recompensed 
as  it  deserves.  But  we  shall  have  to  work  for  it, 
not  60  much  with  our  hands  as  with  our  brains. 


ITorli. 


Kints    altout 

Plowing. — None  but  a  fertile  soil  should  be  turn- 
ed over  very  deeply.  At  this  season,  this  should  be 
well  remembered,  because  there  is  no  time  for  the 
weather  to  me'Jow  the  fresh  soil.  For  spring  crops, 
the  soil  should  be  turned  up  mellow  and  rich,  that 
the  seed  may  push  into  active  growth  at  once. 

Feriilizers. — For  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  fer- 


tilizers for  use  on  spring  crops  should  be  such 
as  are  quickly  soluble,  and  readily  taken  up  by  the 
plant.  Now  that  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  Peruvian  guano  has  been  removed,  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  special  fertilizer  to  use  without 
previous  experiment.  See  Prof.  Atwater's  article 
on  testmg  fertilizers.  Some  of  the  chemical  mix- 
tures may  be  cautiously  used  as  a  substitute  for 
guano  on  special  crops.   ■ 

Lice  Stock. — One  of  the  most  encouraging  events 
of  late,  has  been  the  opening  of  an  export  trade  of 
beef  and  mutton  to  England.  If  this  succeeds,  and 
grows,  as  now  seems  probable,  it  wiU  provide  a  way 
out  of  our  heretofore  greatest  difficulties.  Instead 
of  growing  and  exporting  grain,  we  shall  grow  and 
use  it  ourselves,  and  export  the  produce.  This  will 
leave  our  farms  in  much  better  plight.  To  meet 
this  new  demand,  our  stock  must  be  improved  in 
quality,  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls  and  rams,  and 
increased  in  quantity,  by  sparing  the  heifer  calves 
and  ewe  lambs  from  slaughter. 

Saising  Horses. — As  has  always  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  the  increasing  use  of  steam-engines  makes 
more  work  for  horses,  and  horses  of  the  working 
kind  are  scarce.  It  is  a  question  worth  consider- 
ing, if  it  would  not  be  better  to  keep  mares  upon 
the  farms  for  breeding,  instead  of  selling  them  to 
work  in  the  cities,  where  their  productive  powers 
are  not  used.  We  have  found  mares  equally 
serviceable  with  horses  for  farm  work,  and  an  an- 
nual colt  will  nearly  pay  for  a  mare's  feed. 

Brood-Mares,  if  rightly  managed,  may  come  in 
after  the  spring's  work  is  over,  and  can  raise  a  colt 
before  the  fall-work  comes  on.  If  the  colt  comes 
in  June,  the  mare  is  well  able  to  plow  and  harrow 
until  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  be  ready  for  work 
again  by  the  time  haying  begins.  But  at  this  season 
a  brood-mare's  work  should  be  steady,  although  it 
may  be  hard.  Violent,  jerky,  and  long  continued 
work  is  what  injures  her. 

Young  Slock. — As  the  change  of  feed  comes  on, 
care  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  young  animals. 
It  is  best  to  tarn  them  on  to  grass  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily,  before  the  pasture  becomes  full.  Well- 
conditioned  yearlings  ore  in  more  danger  than  poor- 
er ones,  and  with  them  greater  care  should  be  taken. 

Spring  Crops. — Where  the  lateness  of  the  season 
has  not  permitted  the  sowing  of  spring  crops,  the 
hints  given  last  month  wUl  be  applicable. 

Plaster. — A  bushel  of  ground  gypsum  per  acre, 
wiU  be^ound  a  very  useful  application  for  young 
clover,  or  for  oats,  when  they  are  a  little  above 
ground.  Gypsum  is  useful  for  its  own  constituents, 
without  depending  upon  its  absorption  of  ammonia 
from  the  air.  All  the  ammonia  we  get  that  way  will 
be  a  very  poor  help.  At  50  cents  a  bushel,  plaster 
is  a  cheap  fertilizer  for  clover,  oats,  or  com. 

Boot  Crops. — Plowing  should  be  done  this  month 
for  mangels.  No  root  crop  pays  better  than  this. 
Choose  a  piece  of  clean  corn-stubble,  plow  thor- 
oughly, open  drills,  in  which  drop  manure  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  tons  per  acre,  cover  with  the 
plow,  level  with  a  light  harrow  lengthwise  of  the 
drills,  so  as  not  to  obliterate  them ;  then  sow  the 
seed  over  the  manure  with  a  hand  or  horse-planter, 
and  scatter  a  little  guano,  or  blood  fertilizer  along 
the  row.  Four  pounds  of  seed  for  an  acre  is  re- 
quired. We  prefer  the  TeUow  Globe.  Don't  aim 
to  get  big  roots,  but  a  full  crop  of  fair-sized  ones. 
We  are  satisfied  with  30  tons,  or  1,000  bushels,  per 
acre.  At  this  rate  a  bushel  costs  5  cts.,  or  less. 
Sow  late  this  month,  or  early  in  May. 

Pjtatoes. — Early  potatoes  may  be  kept  lightly 
covered  with  the  hoe  or  a  light  one-horse  plow. 
Watch  the  mancEuvres  of  the  potato  beetle,  and 
when  it  begins  work,  pick  the  insects  from  the 
leaves  into  a  pan  ;  the  pan  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  July,  1876,  wUl  be  found  very 
handy  for  this  work.  By  proper  care,  Paris  green 
need  not  be  used  until  the  larvs  get  to  work,  when 
no  time  should  be  lost.  Every  beetle  killed  this 
month  may  prevent  the  existence  of  over  1,000  larva;. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Incoming  cows  need  careful 
feeding.  Moderate  feed  will  be  found  preventive 
of  trouble  after  calving.  With  high-bred  cows 
there  is  danger  of  mEk-fever  or  garget.    Prevent 
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these  by  light  feeding,  for  a  month  previous  to  the 
birth  of  the  calf,  and  by  a  moderate  ptirgative  just 
after  the  calf  appears,  as  mentioned  last  month. 

Garget  is  now  a  very  prevalent  trouble.  It  comes 
through  the  higher  feeding  and  greater  milk  pro- 
duction now  so  common.  It  is  an  inflammation  and 
swollen  condition  of  the  udder.  When  it  appears, 
bathe  the  udder  frequently  with  warm  water,  work- 
ing it  well  with  the  hands.  If  the  milk  is  clotted, 
dissolve  1  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, inject  with  a  syringe  Into  the  teats,  and  milk  it 
out  in  a  few  minutes.    Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow. 

Calves. — Spare  the  heifer  calves  of  the  best  cows. 
A  very  good  heifer  may  be  raised  on  skim  milk ; 
the  cream  may  be  replaced  by  a  little  oil-meal.  To 
feed  a  calf  for  the  butcherfor  5  weeks,  on  new  milk, 
does  not  pay,  even  if  it  bring  $10  or  §12.  Our 
cows  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  be,  did  we 
keep  and  generously  raise  the  best  heifer  calves. 

Manure. — Cart  to  the  ground  intended  for  corn. 
If  it  is  sod  ground,  all  the  better,  the  sod  will 
be  made  thicker  and  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

Flowing  for  Corn  may  be  delayed  until  the  season 
admits  of  planting.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  on  the  mellow,  freshly-turned 
soil  before  it  dries,  or  has  been  beaten  and  harden- 
ed by  raius.  Time  is  often  lost  with  this  crop  by 
planting  too  early,  and  before  the  soil  is  warmed. 

Cleaning  Q>-— This  should  no  longer  be  neglected. 
Warm,  damp  weather  causes  active  decomposition 
of  all  rubbish,  and  the  gases  given  ofE  by  this  are 
unwholesome.  Clean  out  and  white-wash  the  cel- 
lar ;  if  the  floor  is  of  earth,  scrape  it  thoroughly  and 
remove  the  top,  replacing  it  with  clean  sand  ;  then 
at  the  first  opportunity  cover  it  with  cement  of  hy- 
draulic lime  and  gravel.  Rake  up  the  yards,  bum 
aU  the  rubbish,  and  save  the  ashes.  Clean  up  the 
manure  heaps,  and  let  off  all  surface  water. 

Sainy  Days  may  be  employed  in  cleaning  tools, 
Implements,  and  machines,  and  putting  them  in 
good  order  for  work  when  they  wUl  be  wanted  ;  in 
making  coops  for  chickens,  or  any  of  the  handy 
contrivances  for  saving  labor,  that  are  so  frequently 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Fbultry. — With  a  grassy  run  for  fowls,  the  grain 
feed  may  be  reduced  somewhat.  Whatever  grain 
1e  fed,  may  be  given  only  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night,  thus  obliging  the  hens  to  forage  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  for  themselves.  Some  stimulating 
condiment,  such  as  Allen's  Imperial  Egg  Food,  will 
Improve  the  health  and  prevent  disease.  Ducks 
should  be  kept  shut  up  in  the  morning  until  they 
have  laid,  as  they  are  very  careless  about  their  eggs. 
Geese  may  be  set  now,  and  should  not  be  disturbed 
on  their  nests.  The  less  fussing  there  is  over  sit- 
ting fowls  the  better.  Keep  water  and  food  near 
the  nests.  Toung  fowls  of  whatever  kind  need  a 
little  feed  often,  but  overfeeding  is  unwholesome. 


Notes  on   Orchard   and    Garden  "Work. 

There  will  be  but  few  localities  to  which  this 
paper  will  go,  where  spring-work  has  not  fairly  be- 
gun. In  looking  back  over  the  notes  of  the  past 
three  months,  we  find  that  preparatory  work  in  all 
the  departments  is  pointed  out  well  in  advance,  and 
those  who  have  followed  our  advice  and  have  laid 
their  plans  well  ahead,  have  found,  or  will  find, 
themselves  ready  for  work  with  the  opening  season. 
It  seems  like  repetition,  but  we  are  obliged  to  ad- 
vise all  our  readers  to  look  through  the  notes  for 
these  past  months,  as  they  will  there  find  hints  that 
they  need,  and  because  they  do  not  find  them  in 
this  issue,  they  may  think  we  have  omitted  them, 
and  write  us  for  an  "  answer  by  return  mail." 


Orchard    and    ^'ursery. 

Let  us  first  give  a  few  hints  to  those  who  will  set 
trees  this  month,  whether  a  few  or  many.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  any  land 
that  will  not  yield  a  good  crop  of  com.  If  it  needs 
manure  for  the  corn-crop,  then  it  equally  needs  it 
for  a  tree-crop.  Primarily,  then,  the  land,  it  not 
prepared  last  fall,  should  be  put  in  order  now.  If 
it  needs  draining  before   It  will  yield  good  farm- 


crops,  it  needs  it  just  as  much  for  trees.  Still,  we 
would  not  put  off  planting  because  the  land  can- 
not be  drained  no^v.  Set  the  trees,  and  solemnly 
promise  them  and  yourself,  that  drains  shall  be  laid 
between  the  rows  before  another  spring. 

When  the  trees  arrive,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  frozen  (such  things  happen  even  in 
April),  put  the  box  or  package  in  the  bam,  throw  a 
lot  of  hay  or  straw  over  it,  and  leave  all  to  thaw 
very  gradually.  Otherwise,  open  the  parcel  and 
examine  the  trees.  See  that  each  variety  or  each 
bundle  of  the  same  sort  is  properly  labeled.  If  a 
label  is  missing,  look  for  it ;  if  it  cannot  be  found, 
see  by  reference  to  the  bUl  or  order,  what  it 
should  be,  and  replace.  If  long  on  the  way,  and 
the  weather  warm  and  dry,  the  trees  may  have 

A  shriveled  bark. — In  that  case,  open  a  trench  (in 
sandy  soil  is  best),  lay  in  the  trees  carefully,  and 
cover  them  with  earth,  not  thrown  in  heaps,  but 
gradually  shaken  in  from  the  shovel  so  that  it  wiU 
fall  in  among,  and  come  in  contact  with,  all  the 
branches  and  twigs.  Cover  completely,  root  and 
branch,  placing  stakes  so  as  to  know  just  where 
to  dig  for  them,  and  leave  them  for  a  week  or  so. 
When  taken  up,  they  will  be  as  plump  as  ever, unless 
absolutely  dead.  H  the  trees  are  all  right,  and  there 
are  more  than  can  be  set  at  once,  they  should  be 

Eeeled-in,  a  nurseryman  and  gardener's  term,  that 
bothers  many  persons.  It  means  simply  a  tempora- 
ry planting,  and  is  done,  in  this  case,  to  keep  the 
roots  from  injury,  until  they  can  be  planted.  Trees 
received  now  may  remain  heeled-in  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  be  as  well  ofE  (or  better)  than  if 
planted.  If  the  roots  are  to  be  out  of  the  ground 
for  an  hour,  they  should  be  heeled-in,  and  then  not 
only  are  they  taking  no  harm,  but  are  really  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  removal.  It  is  the  simplest 
of  operations.  With  a  few  trees,  a  rude  way  is  to 
lay  them  flat  on  the  ground,  and  throw  enough 
earth  over  the  roots  to  cover  them.  The  proper 
way  is,  to  open  a  trench,  and  place  the  trees  at  an 
angle  of  45  ',  a  few  at  a  time,  throw  in  earth  to  well 
cover  the  roots,  and  fill  all  hollow  spaces,  add  more 
trees,  more  earth,  and  so  on.  The  trees  are  now 
safe,  and  if  a  long  storm  or  other  cause  should 
prevent  planting,  they  are  just  as  well  off.  In  this, 
and  every  other  step,  look  out  for  labels. 

In  planting,  first  settle  where  the  varieties  are  to 
go,  putting  all  of  a  kind  near  together.  Mark  out 
the  land,  and  put  a  stake  to  indicate  where  each 
tree  is  to  stand.  Where  there  are  but  few  varieties 
and  even  rows,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance, 
but  in  a  mixed  collection,  a  map  should  be  made 
and  the  position  ot  each  variety  set  down,  and  in 
planting,  follow  the  map  ;  with  this,  each  tree  may 
be  identified  if  labels  (as  they  surely  wUl)  get  lost. 

Cutting  back. — If  one  could  spend  an  hour  or 
more  in  taking  up  each  tree  with  a  ball  of  earth,  he 
might  plant  it  in  the  orchard  as  it  stood.  But  even 
in  the  best  nursery  digging  a  share,  and  often  a 
large  one,  of  the  roots  must  be  lost.  This  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  if  met  by  a  corresponding 
loss  of  top.  The  nurseryman  knows  that  99  in  100 
would  grumble,  should  he  cut  back  the  trees  prop- 
erly, so  he  sends  all  the  top,  and  as  much  root  as  he 
can.  It  is  safe  to  cut  back  from  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  ot  every  branch  upon  a  young  tree,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery,  to  give  a  proper  balance 
to  root  and  top.  Open,  not  a  post-hole,  but  a  broad, 
shallow  hollow,  to  receive  the  roots,  spread  evenly 
in  all  directions  ;  fill  in  the  top  soil  by  sprinkling  it 
from  the  shovel,  and  let  another  work  the  soil  in 
among  the  roots,  leaving  neither  dense  mats  of 
fibres,  nor  hollow  places  under  and  between  the 
large  roots.     It  will  take  time,  but  it  will  be 

Time  weU  spent,  to  plant  each  tree  carefully.  Allow 
no  heavy  boots  to  stamp  down  the  roots,  but  when 
all  are  well  and  carefully  covered,  an  even  pressure 
%vith  the  foot  may  he  used,  to  compact  the  earth. 
A  tree  so  set  will  need  no  stake. 

Cropt  in  the  Orchard. — Wliile  the  trees  arc  small, 
it  is  well  to  cultivate  manured  crops  between  the 
rows ;  potatoes,  or  other  root-crops,  or  corn,  if  kept 
far  enough  from  the  trees,  arc  best. 

Manuring  Old  Trce.i,  or  those  that  have  come  into 

bearing  should  bare  been  cored  for  laat  muntb,  or 


earUer.  If  they  need  manure,  give  it  at  once. 
Nearly  all  the  "  running  out,"  bitter  rot,  and  other 
troubles  not  due  to  insects,  are  merely  cries  for 
manure.  Stable  manure  rarely  comes  amiss ;  this 
may  be  appUed  over  the  whole  surface,  except  close 
to  the  trees,  and  turned  under  with  a  furrow  so 
shallow  as  to  not  cut  the  roots.  On  orchards  al- 
ready fully  manured  in  previous  years,  or  naturally 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  a  dressing  of  lime  will 
often  produce  gratifying  results,  and  wood  ashes 
scarcely  ever  come  amiss  on  any  soils. 

Pruning  may  stiD  be  done,  where  the  season  is 
sufficiently  backward,  but  if  the  buds  have  started, 
it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  midsummer. 

Insects  require  constant  vigilance.  See  what  is 
said  on  p.  143  about  the  Bark -louse,  especially  its 
introduction  on  new  trees.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
leaves  open,  clusters  of  the  Tent-caterpiUar's 
eggs  may  be  fotmd  and  destroyed,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cocoons  of  various  kinds.  See 
Items  on  p.  88,  last  month,  on  cankerworm. 

G'rafting. — Though  we  have  described  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  grafting  at  different  times  in  for- 
mer volumes,  the  number  of  inquiries  that  come 
show  that  there  are  many  who  need  instruction  in 
this  operation.  It  should  be  recollected  that  these 
notes  are  not  for  experienced  cultivators,  and  that 
what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  them  is  a  mystery  to 
novices.  With  the  constant  addition  of  new 
readers,  many  of  whom  are  newly  giving  attention 
to  horticulture,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  repetition 
of  first  principles,  and  there  are  many  who  look  to 
our  pages  for  their  whole  guidance  in  such  matters. 

What  is  Grafting? — Almost  everyone  knows  that 
a  cutting,  or  piece  of  the  stem,  of  many  plants,  if 
placed  in  the  soil,  will  take  root,  grow,  and  become 
a  new  plant.  In  grafting,  we  take  a  piece  of  a 
stem,  and  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  soil,  we  plant 
it  in  the  branch  of  another  tree.  Let  vis  saw  off  a 
branch  of  an  apple  tree,  and  take  a  twig,  say  as 
large  as  a  lead-pencil  from  another  apple  tree, 
whittle  the  lower  end  of  it  to  a  chamfer,  or  half  oi 
a  wedge,  for  an  inch  or  more,  then  carefully,  by 
means  of  a  wedge,  push  the  bark  of  the  branch 
away  from  the  wood,  and  slip  the  twig  with  its  cut 
part  innermost,  between  the  bark  and  wood,  cover 
all  the  cut  parts  with  some  kind  of  an  air-tight 
plaster,  we  shall  essentially  plant  the  twig  on  the 
branch.  It  will  not  take  root,  but  wood  -will  form 
and  unite  the  two,  putting  the  twig  in  communica- 
tion ivith  the  roots  of  the  tree.  This  is  one  kind  of 
grafting,  but  a  kind  not  suited  to  general  use, 
though  it  illustrates  the  principle. 

Why  do  xee  Graft. ^ — To  plant -twigs  of  a  kind  of 
fruit  that  we  know  and  want,  upon  the  roots  of  a 
kind  that  we  know  nothing  about,  or  ot  an  unde- 
sirable kind.  In  the  nursery,  seeds  of  unknown 
kinds  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  are  sown;  if  these 
were  allowed  to  grow  up,  they  woidd  in  ten  or  more 
years  bear  fruit,  but  very  likely  poor  fruit,  and  each 
seedling  different.  The  nurjcryman  takes  up  these 
young  trees,  cuts  them  off  nearly  to  the  root,  and 
grafts,  or  plants  on  them  a  twig  of  a  well  tested 
and  valuable  kind.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  mak- 
ing apple  trees  in  the  nurseries.  If  the  seedling 
tree  is  allowed  to  grow  up  and  branch,  then  a  graft 
may  be  put  in  each  branch,  all  the  rest  of  the  tree 
being  cut  away,  .allowing  the  growth  from  the  grafts 
to  form  the  head. 

What  is  needed  in  Grafting?— Several  things.  1.'^, 
Something  to  graft  upon,  which  is  called  the  stock, 
whether  it  is  a  year-old  seedling,  or  tree  20  or  30 
years  old.  ind.  The  graft,  or  cion,  which  should 
be  of  a  desirable  kind  of  fmit.  .Vrf,  Some  air  and 
water-proof  material,  to  cover  the  wounds  that 
must  be  made,  until  they  heal  over,  ilh,  Tlie  tools 
fordoing  the  work,  and,  hth,  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  use  the  tools.  Lot  us  notice  each  separately  : 

The  Stock.— \t  this  time  wo  will  notice  only  the 
grafting  of  old  trees,  or  those  that  have  reached  a 
considerable  sizi-.  A  tree  that  Is  only  one  or  two 
inches  through,  may  be  cut  square  oirnnd  grafted, 
at  the  liiglit  of  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Largo 
trees  must  not  be  renewed  all  at  once,  but  the 
operation  extend  over  two  or  three  years,  grafting 
the  branches  near  the  centre  first.    Select  branches 
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with   a  space  free  from  knots,  and  from  1  to  4 
inches  thiclr. 

The  Cions  are  best  cut  in  early  winter,  but  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  before  the  buds  swell,  keep- 
ing them  cool  in  damp  sawdust  or  sand,  until 
wanted.  They  should  be  straight,  healthy  twigs, 
of  the  previous  season's  growth. 

Covering  Material. — Several  kinds  are  used;  we 
give  that  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  and 
least  trouble,  which  is  waxed  cloth.  Melt  together 
beeswax,  3  parts  ;  rosin,  2  parts,  and  tallow,  2  parts, 
in  an  iron  skillet  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. Melt  very  gradually  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  stir  together  thorough- 
ly. Some  old  muslin  or  calico  will 
be  needed,  an  old  dress  or  sheet  wiU 
answer,  if  so  much  worn  that  it  will 
tear  easily.  Tear  this  into  strips  I 
to  i  inch  wide,  for  small  work,  up  to 
an  inch  for  larger,  or  the  strips  may 
be  two  or  more  Inches  wide,  to  be 
torn  smaller,  as  needed  ;  they  may 
be  as  long  as  the  material  will  allow. 
"Wind  the  strips  on  a  stick,  as  seen  in 
figure  1,  laying  it  on  regularly,  and  re- 
moving any  loose  threads, as  the  wind- 
ing proceeds.  When  one  strip  is  wound  on,  take  an- 
other, putting  its  end  under  that  of  the  iirst  strip, 
as  seen  in  figure  1 ;  this  saves  much  trouble  in  un- 
winding. "When  the  roU  is  of  convenient  size,  about 
2i  inches  through,  fasten  the  end  of  the  last  strip 
with  a  pin.  Furnish  the  end  of  the  stick  with  a 
wire,  to  hang  it  by.  Have  the  melted  wax  ready 
and  put  in  the  roU  of  cloth,  keeping  the  wax  hot 
enough  to  be  liquid  and  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
roll.  When  the  roll  is  thoroughly  soaked  through, 
hang  it  up  over  or  near  the  stove,  and  allow  it  to 
drain,  catching  the  drops  in  the  vessel.  When  it  no 
longer  drips,  hang  it  away  to  cool.  Prepare  what 
rolls  may  be  needed,  as,  if  kept  away  from  the 
dust,  the  waxed  strips  will  keep  for  some  months. 
Also  keep  the  wax  in  the  skillet  covered. 

The  Tonls  required  are  :  a  saw  with  fine  teeth,  set 
rather  wide  ;  a  strong  knife,  and  a  smaller  one,  both 
very  sharp,  a  wedge  of  iron  or  hard  wood,  a  wooden 
mallet,  and,  if  much  work  is  to  be  done,  a  grafting 
knife  or  chisel,  fig.  2.    This  has  a  thin  blade  and  a 
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Fig.  3. — GBAPTING  KNIFE. 

strong  back,  the  end  of  which  turns  up  to  form  a 
wedge  ;  the  use  of  this  knife  wiU  be  shown  present- 
ly. The  wax  strips,  a  lump  of  tallow,  and  some 
old  cloths,  for  wiping  the  hands,  may  be  included, 
which  can  be  carried  in  a  basket,  unless  one  has 
An  Orchard  Box,  which  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient to  hold  all  the  implements  required  in 


ORCHARD  BOX. 


working  among  trees  and  vines  in  the  orchard  or 
fruit  garden.  Figure  3  shows  a  box,  from  a  draw- 
ing sent  several  years  ago,  by  a  very  ingenious  cor- 


Fig.  4. — ^APRON. 


respondent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  holds  all  the  ap- 
pliances required  in  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  and 
the  like.  It  is  a  shallow  box  on  legs,  with  an  up- 
right partition  under  the  handle.  Some  pouches  and 
loops  of  leather  and  springs  of  hard  wood  keep  the 
things  in  place.  This  box 
shows  a  lot  of  bass-strips, 
wrapped  in  oU-cloth,  on 
the  handle  ;  on  the  parti- 
tion is  another  case  of 
strings,  a  pouch  of  grafts, 
a  bottle  of  shellac  varnish, 
(see  notes  for  last  month, ) 
a  heavy  knife,  and  two 
smaller,  with  a  hone  to 
sharpen  them,  a  roll  of 
waxed  strips,  a  pencil,  etc. 
The  saw,  mallet,  grafting 
chisel,  labels,  and  other 
needed  articles  may  be 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  We  have  found 
a  shallow  basket,  fitted 
with  partitions,  very  useful  in  the  garden,  and 
any  handy  person  can  fit  up  a  box  or  basket,  ac- 
cording to  his  work,  that  will  save  much  running 
for  and  search  after  tools. 

An  Apron  will  be  useful ;  figure  4  gives  a  pattern 
for  one,  with  pockets  at  the  breast,  which  will  come 
handy  when  working  in  the  tops  of  trees.  The 
stick  of  waxed  strips  may  be  hung  from  a  button 
above  one  of  the  pockets. 

When  to  Graft. — The  best  time  is  when  the  stock 
is  just  starting  into  growth,  as  shown  by  the  swel- 
ling buds.  If  grafts  are  set  before 
this,  they  are  exposed  to  drying  winds 
long  before  any  union  can  take  place 
with  the  stock.  Peaches  at  the  North 
do  not  succeed  well  when  grafted. 
Plums  do  so  faii'ly,  when  done  very 
early.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  grafted 
from  now  up  to  blossoming  time,  but 
great  care  ia  required  in  later  working. 
Tfie  Kinds  of  Grafting  are  many, 
some  curious  kinds  being  given  in  the 
French  works  on  the  subject.  We  can 
now  give  only  the  two  most  in  use,  one 
forsmall,and  the  otherfor large  stems. 
Budding  differs  from  grafting  in  be- 
ing done  with  a  single  bud,  instead  of  a 
cion  with  several  buds,  and  late  in  the 
season,  when  the  buds  have  formed. 
The  essential  point  in  grafting  is  to 
bring  the  inner  barks  of  stock  and 
cion  into  as  perfect  contact  as  possi- 
ble. The  growth  of  woody  stems 
takes  place  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark ;  the  wood  increasing  by 
layers  on  its  outside,  the  bark  by  new  layers  on 
its  inside  ;  here  then  is  the  place  where  the  work 
is  going  on,  and  new  wood  is  formed  to  unite  the 
cion  with  the  stock.  In 
every  style  of  grafting, 
this  part  of  the  cion  must 
touch  somewhere  —  and 
the  more  the  better — a  si- 
milar part  in  the  stock. 
Splice  and  Whip  Graft- 
ing.— If  the  cion  and  stock 
are  of  precisely  the  same 
size,  and  each  is  cut  with 
the  same  slope,  (fig.  5,) 
and  the  cut  surfaces  put 
together  and  bound,  it  is 
evident  that  the  growing 
parts  of  both  will  have  a 
mde  contact,  and  be  very 
sure  to  grow.  The  diffi- 
culty with  this,the  "splice 
graft,"  is,  that  the  parts 
are  easily  displaced.  After 
cutting  the  slopes,  as  in 
figure  .5,  split  each  cut  sur- 
face, as  in  the  right  hand 
of  figure  6,  then  put  them 
together,  as  shown  at  the  left  hand,  and  we  have 
the  "  whip  graft,"  one  of  the  most  servieable  kinds 


Fig.  5. 


for  small  work.  The  notches  not  only  help  to  hold 
the  parts  firmly,  but  increase  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact, and  wUI  rarely  fall.  If  the  stock  is  larger 
than  the  cion,  if  the  parts  on  one  side  are  carefully 
brought  together,  it  will  succeed,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised on  stocks  even  an  inch  thick.  Only  a  sharp 
knife  is  needed  for  this. 

To  Wax  this  Graft.— Tear  off  a  piece  from  the 
waxed  strip,  and,  beginning  well  below  the  cut, 
wrap,  each  layer  slight- 
ly lapping  the  one  be- 
low, as  seen  in  figure  7, 
putting  on  the  cloth  so 
that  it  wiU  adhere  close- 
ly to  the  bark  and  to 
itself ;  after  winding, 
slightly  grease  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and 
smooth  the  waxed  strip, 
rubbing  in  the  direction 
of  the  turns,  this  will 
blend  the  whole  into  a 
perfectly  water  -  tight 
and  air-tight  covering. 
But  most  frequently  we 
have  the    stock   larger 
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than  the  cion,  especially  in  grafting  over  old  trees, 
and  then  use  the  oldest  kind  of  grafting. 

The  "Cleft-graft.'''— Saw  off  the  branch  of  the 
stock,  being  careful  not  to  tear  the  bark  ;  pare  the 
cut  surface  smooti) 
with  a  strong 
knife.  If  the  stock 
is  an  inch  or  less  in 
diameter,  cut  away 
about  half  with  a 
slope  as  in  figure 
8.  Then,  by  means 
of  a  strong,  thin 
knife,  or  the  graft- 
ing knife,  and  a 
blow  of  the  mallet, 
make  a  split  across 
this  slope.  Pre- 
pare the  cion, 
which  may  have  2 
to  4  buds,  by  whit- 
tling it  to  a  long  ^.  .  -n-  r> 
,  ."  Fig.  8.  CLEFT  GRAFTING.  Fig.  9. 
even  wedge,  as  m      " 

figure  9,  beginning  at  a  bud  {A)  and  tapering  to  an 
edge,  making  one  side  of  the  wedge  somewhat  thick- 
er than  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  section  at-B.  Open 
the  split  in  figure  8  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  a 
wedge,  and  insert  the  cion,  as  seen  in  figure  10, 
taking  care  that  the  vital  parts,  as  before,  come  in 
contact,  leaving  the  bud.  A,  just 
above  the  top  of  the  stock.  This 
bud  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
it  is  a  center  of  active  growth,  and 
increases  the  chances  of  success.  The 
slope  in  the  stock  is  made  because  it 
wUl  become  covered  with  new  wood 
and  bark,  and  heal  more  completely 
than  a  cross-cut.  When 
the  stock  is  two  or  more 
inches  across,  two  cions 
may  be  put  in ;  the 
stock  being  sawed 
square  across  and  trim- 
med, is  split  as  in  figure 
11,  with  the  grafting 
knife  (fig.  2),  the  curved 
edge  of  which  cuts  the 
hark  before  the  wood. 
The  cleft  is  sprung  open 
by  means  of  the  chisel 
point  of  the  knife,  while 
the  cions  are  being  in- 
serted, and  when  they 
are  in  place  (fig.  12), 
this  is  taken  away,  and 
the  springing  together 
of  the  cleft  holds 
them  firmly. 

To  wax  this  graft,  take  a  strip  of  the  waxed  cloth 
an  inch  or  more  wide,  begin  below  the  cleft,  and  in 
two  or  three  turns  bring  the  edge  sufficiently  above 
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the  stock  to  lap  over  and  cover  the  cut  surface ; 
having  the  part  around  the  stock  closely  applied, 
bend  in  the  free  edge  to  cover  the  top,  tearing  it  if 
need  be,  to  fit  around  the  cions  ;  if  any  portion  of 
the  cut  surface  of  either  stock  or  cion  is  exposed, 
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TWO  GBATTS. 
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tear  oflE  small  bits  of  the  cloth  to  cover  every  part ; 
finally,  sreooth  and  blend  the  covering  together  by 
passing  over  it  the  greased  thumb  and  finger. 
When  finished  it  will  appear  somewhat  as  in  figure 
13.  It  is  well  to  put  a  bit  of  waxed  cloth  on  the  top 
of  the  cions,  to  prevent  the  cut  surface  from  dying. 

Suncli-y  Matters. — Keep  the  knives  verj' sharp,  and 
learn  to  make  cuts  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife 

Do  not  smear  the  surfaces  that  are  to  come  in 

contact,  with  wax  from  the  fingers It  makes 

much  quicker  work  for  one  to  set  the  grafts,  and 
let  another  do  the  waxing.    If  much  is  to  be  done, 

still  another  may  saw  ofE  the  branches In  sawing 

off  a  branch,  do  not  allow  it  to  fall  and  tear  the  bark 

before  it  is  completely  severed It  is  better  to 

cut  through  the  bark  of  the  stock  with  a  knife,  be- 
fore making  the  spUt,  to  secure  a  smooth  cleft 

Before  waxing,  grease  the  hands  slightly,  and  after 
waxing  wipe  them  well  before  handUng  the  tools 

Either  label,  or  make  a  record  of  the  varieties 

set,  with  date,  etc. 

Books  on  Fruit  Culture  give  other  kinds  of  graft- 
ing. Bariy's  "Fniit  Garden,"  which  is  full  on 
propagating  fruits  of  all  hardy  kinds,  furnishes  us 
figures  8  to  12,  and  to  the  elaborate  "  American 
Pomology  "  of  Doct.  Warder,  we  are  indebted  for 
figures  5  and  6.  To  such  a  refinement  is  grafting 
carried  in  France,  that  there  is  a  handsome  book  of 
330  pages,  Ballet's  "  L'  Art  de  Greffer,"  entirely 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  describes  in  detail  no 
less  than  39  different  styles  and  modifications. 

A  loord  to  the  Boys.— Cau  you  whittle  ?  Can  you 
sharpen  a  lead-pencil  neatly  ? — Then  you  can  learn 
to  graft.  After  a  few  trials  upon  twigs  of  almost 
any  tree,  you  can  soon  get  the  knack  of  it.  The 
whip-graft  looks  difHcult,  but  in  practice  it  is  very 
easy.  Tou  can  learn  to  graft  without  any  special 
tools,  and  if  you  can  be  allowed  some  waxed  cloth, 
you  can  make  trials  this  spring.  It  is  nu  art  worth 
knowing.  We  know  a  young  man  who  paid  his  way 
through  college  mainly  by  grafting  for  farmers. 

Tlic  Fruit  Qardcn. 

The  very  full  notes  given  iu  January,  with  those 
for  last  mouth,  cover  the  whole  ground  for  early 
work,  and  in  most  northern  localities  will  be  of 
present  application.    Whatever 

Piaiilinij  is  to  be  done,  should  be  attended  to  at 
the  earliest  moment,  as  the  shrubs,  etc.,  wUl  suffer 
in  hot  weather,  unless  they  become  veil  rooted. 
See  January  notes  f.>r  varieties  and  directions. 

Currants. — Wlicrever  the  leaves  are  fairly  ex- 
punded,  the   Currant  Abraxis,  or   most   common 
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"  worm  "  is  to  be  looked  for.  Careful  examination 
of  the  underside  of  the  lower  leaves  will  discover 
the  eggs,  and  by  the  picking  of  a  single  leaf,  doz- 
ens of  eggs  may  be  destroyed.  If  the  worms  ap- 
pear, apply  powdered  white  hellebore  at  once,  or 
it  may  be  appUed  stirred  in  water,  about  2  oz.  to 
the  pailful.  Scald  the  hellebore  with  a  little  hot 
water  first,  and  fill  up  with  cold.  The  same  direc- 
tions apply  to  gooseberries. 

Strawberries. — If  not  already  done,  remove  the 
covering  around  the  plants,  to  expose  them  to  light 
and  air.  Set  plants  early,  that  they  may  get  well 
started  before  hot  weather.  We  set  in  rows  3  feet 
apart,  with  plants  one  foot  distant,  allowing  the 
runners  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  and 
form  solid  rows.  Where  land  is  scarce,  the  rows 
may  be  2  feet  apart,  or  the  plants  set  as  close  as  13 
by  18  inches.  Very  rich  soil  and  clean  culture  are 
needed.  In  the  Southern  States,  picking  and  ship- 
ping have  begun  or  soon  will  be,  and  we  would  re- 
mind growers  of  the  importance  of  cooling  off  the 
berries  before  packing.  The  fruit  must  never  be 
.50/1!,  but  its  ripeness  governed  by  the  time  before  it 
will  reach  the  consumer.  Pick  into  the  baskets, 
and  set  these  in  a  cool,  shady  place  for  some  hours 
before  packing.  Use  only  baskets  and  crates  that 
are  well  ventilated. 

Grapes  may  still  be  set  in  many  localities,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  yard  of  any  kind,  but  wlU  al- 
low of  one  or  more  vines.  The  vine  is  so  manage- 
able that  its  fiTilting  part  may  be  a  long  distance 
from  the  root. 


Kitclien    and    IVIai-ket    Crarden. 

The  notes  for  February  are  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  department,  and  we  refer  to  them 
for  aU  that  relates  to  making  hot-beds,  and  select- 
ing seeds,  while  last  month's  notes  give  directions 
that  will  be  generally  timely  now. 

Hot-beds,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  de- 
mand careful  attention  in  ventilating  ;  on  warm 
days  the  sashes  may  be  removed  altogether,  but 
they  must  be  replaced  early.  The  whole  object 
should  be  to  secure  to  the  plants  an  uniform  grow- 
ing temperature,  avoiding  both  chilling  and  burn- 
ing, and  to  do  this  requires  attention  and  close 
watching  of  the  changes.  Water,  weed,  and  stir 
the  soil  among  the  plants,  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
condition.  (In  the  Northern  States  this  is  early 
enough  to  sow  Egg-plants,  in  the  hot-bed.) 

Cohl  Frames. — (See  Feb.)  Should  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive transplanted  Tomato  and  other  plants,  and 
allow  them  to  be  hardened  off,  before  setting  out. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  may  be  started  in  these. 

Sowing  Seeds. — Garden  plants  maybe  divided  into 
two  classes,  hardy  and  tender.  The  hardy  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  and 
hard  frosts  are  over.  The  tender  can  not  be  risked 
in  the  open  ground,  until  the  soil  gets  warm,  and 
this  time  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  proper  one  for 
planting  Indian  corn.  The  seeds  that  may  bo 
sown  in  the  Northern  States  generally,  this  month, 
are :  Beet,  Cabbage  (and  all  its  forms  of  Brocoli, 
Cauliflower,  etc.l,  Celery,  Cress,  Kohlrabi,  Leek, 
Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Radish,  Spinach,  Turnip  (Early).  N.  B. — Under 
no  circumstances  is  anything  gained — but  much  is 
lost — by  sowing  in,  or  working  the  soil  in  any  man- 
ner, when  it  is  wet.     Make  haste— but  slowly. 

Plants. from  Cold  Frames. — Early  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flower, and  Lettuce  arc  set  out  as  soon  as  the  soil 
can  be  made  ready.  Set  the  plants  well  down  to 
the  leaves,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  around  them. 
Tbiatoes. — Have  the  sets  cut,  and  dried  off,  ready 
to  plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready.  As  soon  as 
the  earth  is  broken  by  the  shoots,  it  is  likely  that 
the  potato-bug  will  be  there,  and  hand-picking 
must  commence.  One  beetle  killed  now,  prevents 
the  appearance  of  thousands  later  in  the  season. 
If  this  cannot  be  attended  to,  do  not  plant  any. 


Flo'wci-  Oardcn  :ind  I.ia^vii. 

Our  notes  in  this  department  arc  mainly  devoted  to 

Laying  out  Front  Tard.i. — By  front  yard,  we  refer 

to  the  space  between  the  house  and    the  road, 


whether  in  town  or  country,  that  is  intended  to 
be  ornamental,  but  is  often  sadly  the  reverse. 
Those  who  have  to  put  their  yaras  in  order  this 
spring,  should  reeoUect  that  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity are  the  main  things  to  be  aimed  at.  It  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  Central  Park  on  a  plot 
50  X 100  feet,  or  even  on  an  acre.  Those  who 
overload  a  small  space  with  fountain  and  grotto, 
rustic  seat,  and  rock-work,  statuary  and  vases,  and 
all  the  appliances  that  they  have  seen  in  large  places 
or  read  of  in  books,  show  very  bad  taste.  In  cities 
and  large  towns,  where  one  entrance  from  the 
street  must  serve  for  everything,  the  path,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  runs  directly  from  the  gate  to  the  house. 

A  direet  path  has  many  advantages  in  such  places  • 
if  it  deviates  from  a  straight  line,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevent  shop-boys  and  others  from  cutting 
across  lots ;  but  the  direct  path  cuts  the  space  iu 
two  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very  difiicult  tr  or- 
nament it  effectively.  The  plan  here  given  suggests 
one  method  of  overcoming  this  divided  or  halved 
appearance,  and  it  allows  of  quite  as  much  orna- 
mentation as  should  be  undertaken  in  a  small  place. 
No  matter  If  the  yard  be  small  or  large,  a  considera- 
ble portion  should  be  devoted  to  grass.  In  the 
plan  the  center  bed  is  grass,  with  a  flower-bed  in 
the  center,  and  four  others  around  the  margins, 
while  the  borders  at  each  side  are  devoted  to  shrubs, 
the  taller  ones  near  the  fence,  and  lower  ones  to- 
wards the  paths.  The  plan  admits  of  several  modi- 
fications :  the  marginal  flower-beds  may  be  omitted 
from  the  circle,  leaving  only  the  central  one  ;  or 
there  may  be  no  flower-beds  here,  but  a  clump  of 
Rhododendrons,  or  a  single  handsome  specimen 
Evergreen  tree  may  take  its  place. 

TJie  Borders  at  the  sides  may  be  varied.  80  long 
as  people  insist  upon  having  unsightly  division 
fences,  trouble  must  be  taken  to  hide  them.  If 
neighbors  would  agree  to  it,  a  very  low  hedge,  or  a 
few  wires,  would  answer  to  mark  the  boundary, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood. 
If  shrubs  are  not  desired  along  the  fences,  these 
may  be  covered  with  climbers  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  rest  of  the  border  occupied  by  flowers.  No 
more  space  should  be  devoted  to  flowers  than  can 
be  well  filled  and  well  cared  for.  Grass  is  always 
in  good  taste,  and  can  be  well  kept  with  but  little 
trouble  ;  a  neglected  flower-bed  is  an  eye-sore. 

Grass.— la  small  yards  it  is  better  to  lay  turf  than 
to  sow  seed  ;  it  costs  a  little  more,  but  the  effect  is 
immediate  and  certain,  whUe  in  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son, seed  may  fail.  Recollect,  that  to  have  good 
grass,  it  must  have  a  good  soil  under  it,  and  before 
the  sods  arc  laid,  the  soil  should  be  as  well  pre- 
pared and  enriched  as  for  any  other  planting. 


DESIGN  FOB  A  FBONT  TARE. 

Olimbini/  Viiirs. — In  the  spring  improvements, 
do  not  forget  the  house  itself.  Few  modem  houses 
that  set  back  from  the  street,  arc  without  a  veranda, 
or  piazza,  of  some  kind,  and  this  should  be  dec- 
orated with  climbers.  Among  the  tall-growing 
woody  climbers,  the  following  are  good  and  to  be 
had  at  all  nurseries:  Honeysuckles  of  the  ever- 
blooming  kind,  Wistarias,  Dutchman's  Pipe(/lristo- 
loehia  SIp/io),  Akebia,  Virginia  Creeper,  and  the 
new  Japan  Creeper  {Ainpdopsis  tricuspidala  or 
Tietcliii).  Among  the  lower  climbers,  the  large- 
flowered  kinds  of  Clematis  are  the  most  dcsirable> 
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S7iriibs  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  place,  and  hy 
a  proper  selection  a  succession  niay  be  had  during 
the  season.  Lilacs,  Japan  Quinces,  Weigelas, 
Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Forsythias,  Flowering  Currants, 
and  others,  are  among  those  commonly  planted,  and 
are  all  good.  Among  the  less  common,  the  Japan 
Judas-tree,  Siimojimis  latifolia,  JEzochorda  grandi- 
flora.  Dwarf  Buckeye,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Khododen- 
drons,  and  a  host  of  others  may  be  found  in  the 
catalogues.     The  same  may  be  said  of 

Trees. — Wtiile  the  common  elms,  maples,  beeches, 
birches  and  others  are  unsurpassed,  yet  those  who 
wish  for  a  variety,  can  find  ample  means  for  grati- 
fying their  tastes,  not  only  with  deciduous  trees, 
but  with 

Evergreens,  of  which  a  fair  share  should  always  be 
planted,  not  only  for  their  cheerfulness  in  winter, 
but  for  the  shelter  they  afford.  The  Norway  Spruce 
has  been  found  so  generally  successful,  that  we 
have  an  excess  of  it,  to  the  neglect  of  equally  use- 
ful kinds.  Among  evergreens,  native  and  foreign, 
none  exceeds  in  grace  and  beauty  the  Hemlock. 
For  rapid  growth  and  sturdy  vigor,  the  Austrian 
Pine  is  unsurpassed.  Our  native  pines  should  not 
be  neglected,  and  those  who  would  introduce 
variety  of  form  and  color  among  evergreens,  will 
find  that  the  nurseries  offer  abundant  material. 

<5reenlioiise   and   "tVintlo-iv    Planfs. 

As  ont-door  work  presses,  the  plants  in  the  win- 
dow or  greenbouse  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  at  a 
time  when  they  require  all  the  more  care.  As  the 
heat  increases,  insect  life  becomes  the  more  active, 
and  needs  to  be  promptly  met "Watering  will  re- 
quire careful  attention,  especially  for  the  plants  in 

small  pots Select  the  plants  that  are  to  be  set 

out  in  the  borders,  and  give  them  the  coolest  part 
of  the  house,  or  if  the  weather  wiU  allow,  set  them 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  to  be  hardened  ofi In  propa- 
gating bedding  plants,  more  trouble  will  be  found 
in  keeping  the  air  of  the  house  cooler  than  thetem- 
perature  of  the  sand  on  the  bench,  and  shading, 
sprinkling  the  walks,  and  every  means  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

—-• ■■■       t-m. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  np  to  1037^,  and  down  to  IM'-i,  to  the 
latter  point  on  March  2cl.  Closing  March  32,  at  104»4,  as 
against  103;j  on  Feb.  12;  106  on  Jan.  12;  lOTij  on  Dec. 
12,  1876,  and  lUj.,'  on  the  12th  of  Marchj  1876...  Easi- 
ness in  Produce  and  Merchandise  has  been  eeriouely  im- 
peded, during  the  month,  by  tbe  political  agitation, 
growing  out  of  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency.  Tbe  foreign  market  reports  have  been  also 
of  an  adverse  tenor,  as  a  rule,  operatinfi  as  a  check  on 
export  dealings.  Home  trade  operations  have  been  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  Breadstnffs  have  quite  generally  de- 
clined in  price,  materially,  without  stimulating  the  de- 
mand to  any  important  extent,  either  for  home  use  or  for 
shipment.  Flour  and  Wheat  have  been  unusually  dull, 
hnt  closed  with  more  symptoms  of  animation.  The 
transactions  in  Flour  on  Saturday,  March  10,  were  re- 
markably large,  reaching  an  aggregate  of  23,000  hhls.— 
about  half  of  which  amount  went  to  West  India  and 
South  American  buyers,— and  the  market  wound  up 
stronger.  Corn  has  been  moving  with  more  freedom  of 
late,  but  on  a  much  lower  basis  as  to  values,  here  and  at 
the  outports,  on  very  liberal  receipts,  and  a  pressure  to 
place  supplies  promptly.  Rye  has  been  recently  more 
eouf:ht  after  for  export,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Belgium, 
at  steadier  figures.  Barley  has  been  fairly  active,  but  de- 
cidedly cheaper,  closing  more  firmly,  the  later  offerings 
having  been  less  urgent.  Oats  snd  Malt  have  been  mod- 
erately sought  after.  Corn-meal  has  declined  considera- 
bly on  free  offeriTigs  and  a  moderate  demand.  Buck- 
wheat and  Buckwheat  Flour  have  passed  out  of  season 
in  the  wholesale  way .  . .  Provisions,  as  a  rule,  have  fallen 
materially  in  price,  especially  hog  products,  under  a  lib- 
eral offering,  and  remarkable  moderate  inquiry.     Cheese 

has  been  exceptionably  strong  and  wanted Cotton 

has  been  quoted  lower,  leading  to  a  brisk  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  line  of  options Wool  has-been  in  rather 

better  request,  and  quoted  steadier  in  price  toward  the 
close  —  Seeds  and  Hops  have  been  quoted  lower,  on  a 
restricted  movement Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  de- 
mand within  the  previous  range Hay  and  Straw  have 

been  wanted  at  firm  rates Ocean  Grain  Freights  have 

been  moderately  active,  ruling  firm  during  the  early  part 

of  the  month,  but  closing  cheaper Grain  rates  hy  steam 

to  Liverpool  closed  on  the  12th  of  March  at  5K@6i? ;  to 
Glasgow  at  SJ^rf;  to  London  at  M;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail, 


at  5/S5X^;  London,  by  sail,  nominal,  per  bushel-  Pro- 
visions by  steam  to  Liverpool,  25ff.fa).S0it.  per  ton ;  Cotton 
hy  sail  and  steam  at  }-id.  ^Ib.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork 
and  orders,  at  is.l}id.®is.l0}4d.  per  quarter. 

The  iollowUi;;  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agricidturut, 
from  onr  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  12th,  1877, 
and  for  tbe  corresponding  month  last  year; 

1.  TRANSA(rriONS    AT  THK    NKW    YOUK    JIAKKKTR. 

Receipts.  Flnnr.  WJifiiL.  C'trn.  Uijf.  Hurle.i/-  Oittx. 
•a  il'.i  tliv^  in'tli239,000  2M,000  1,401,000  69,000  194,000  613.000 
27  d's  liist  m'th?71,000  491,000  311,000  87,000  305,000  719,000 
Sales.  FLnitr.     Wheal.      Corn.      Hue.    Barieii.     Odtn. 

23  d's  l//ij  ni'tli327.000  634,000  1,931,000  98,000  ■.;46.000  771,000 
27  d's  i«.vl  iii'tli221,000  679,0u0  l,'i03,0UD  47,000  131,000  6^9,000 
^,  Coinparison  icUft  ii<tuie  period  al  tkvi  time  Iw^t  j/ear. 
Rkcbipts.       Flour.     Wheat.      Coj-jj.      Jfi/e.      Barley.    Oats. 

23  d.avs  1877.  .239,000    263,000  1,401,000      69.000    194,000      613,000 

24  days  1876.. 293,000  729,000  1,471,000  33,000  131,000  1,016,000 
Sai.tcs.  Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.      line.    Barley.     Oata. 

23  days  IST;  .2;7,000     6:34,'i00  1,931,000    98,000    246,000      771.000 

24  days  1876.. 346,000  1,911,000  1,017,000  33,000  336,000  841,0  0 
3*  Rtoc}t  of  grain  in  utore  at  yew   York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  I!i/e.  Barley.  Oam.  Malt. 
biisli.  hnsli.  liiish.  hush.  bnsh.  bnsh. 
Mtir.  5,  1877.  .2.730,641  1,711.095  288.R9.T  513.S56  822.625  S3"i,20S 
Feb.  7,  1877.. 3,083,819  2,302,261374,142  671.114  9S6,I14  3S'.60:^ 
•Tiin.  8.  1877.. 3.663,010  3,077.^04  341, 7".0  905,615  1,088,104  42">,406 
Dec.  11.1876.  .3.110.2S3  3,38.5,554  213.841  873,310  1,182.322  512.041 
Kov.  8.  1876.  .2,018.233  3,206,003  294,381  478,4411,002,691495,640 
Oct.  9,  1876.. 1.931.892  l,lfti.3S7  158,305  91.245  825.187  421,751 
Aug.  7,  187i>..2,S31,299  904,537  94,960  53,914  l,23-;,695  l:U,208 
Apr.  10,1876.  .3,393,074  232,140  68,429  200,381  706.28-2  4,36,942 
.Jiin.lO,  1876.. 5,802.293  663.982  100.741  325,191  1.080,300  307,438 
4.  JSzporlJifrom  yew  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Jfarch  8. 

Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.     B'le.    Barley.  Oats.    Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  btish.  bush.  bufc:h.  bnsh.  bnsh 
1877. ..  .■2.54,958  1,576,S:?9  2,078.553  164;?S9  95,457  29,333  124,857 
lS76....ai7,775    1,910,063    2,630,925    15,387        46,2«6  198,153 

CURRRNT    WHOLRSAT.K  PRTCRS. 

Feb.  12.  Mar.  12. 

Price  o?  GonT) 1035-8  104  5-8 

Flouk— Super  to  Eitm  Stale  »5  40    @  6  35  f.'i  33    13  6  25 

Super  to  K.vtra  Southern 5  50    @  9  25  5  45    ^  9  00 

Exrr.i  Western 5  75    gll  00  5  55    @10  75 

I-Jxtr.-i  Genesee 6  30    ®  7. 50  6  23    @  7  S3 

Superfine    Wesleru. 5  40@590  535    ©5  75 

Kte  FLorn 3  00    (S  5  10  2  75    @  3  00 

(■or.N--.'V|KAr..  .      2  85    @  3  55  2  65    a  3  25 

Buckwheat  Flot7p.,?»  100  lbs  3  50    @  4  10  Nominal. 

WnEAT— All  kinds  of  White.  1  45    18  1  63  1  43    @  1  60 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.  110@165  105«160 

COR.V— yellow 56M^      61  56    0      53 

-Mixed 55K^      62  54    @      5S}< 

White •30K@      62;<  57    @      60 

Oats— TVesteni 39    @      50  37>i@      48 

St;ite 47    @      55  48    @      56 

Kte 80    <a      93  81    @      91 

Barley 05    ©112  .57^®  1  05 

IlccKWHEAT 95    @  1  00  Nominal. 

Barley  Malt «7M®  1  SO  05    ®  1  25 

Hat— U^le.  *<  lOJ  Bs 65    4*105  65    @  1  00 

Straw,  ?>  100  Us 55    @     95  50    14     SO 

COTTOX— MlddliufTS.  *l   lb....  12Xa      12X  12M®      1-H 

UOPS— Crop  onS76,  ?l » 8    ®      55  7    ®      17 

old,?!  lb 6    ®      15  4    ®      12 

FEATHEP.s-Live  Geese,  ^  lb.  45    @      57M  45    ®      53 

Seed— (.lorei-.  *i  Hi  15    @      lOX  14K®      16 

Timothv.  *l  bushel 190®2  10  190®205 

Fl.ix,  ¥1  bushel —    ®  1  70  170    ®  1  75 

Scgar— Ren'g&  GrocerT?ilb  8H®     WM  SK®     lOK 

MOLASSKS.   Culiii.  1»cnl.50tcst  36    ®      37>i  39    @      40 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,^  gal  40    @      59  40    @      56 

COFFEK— liio(Uold) 17}^®      21  17    @      20^ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky.  &c..^ lb.  5    ®     18  5   @       8 

Seed  Le!if.    ?i  lb 4H®      50  4;^®      50 

WOOL— Domeslic  Fleece,  *l  lb  SO    @      53  SO    @      ii}i 

Domestic,  pullpi],  ?» Tb 20    @     45  20    @     45 

Californiu,  spring  clip, 15    @      30  15    a      50 

Calirornin  fill  clip 13   @     23  12    ®     23 

Tallow.  »<!b  8    m       8><  7%®       8K 

Oil-Cakk— ?i  ton    -. 35  00    ®"6  .30  —    ®S4  00 

Por.K— -\les.=,  ?*  bnrrel  16  65    ®16  80  14  75    ®     — 

Prime,  ?>  b.irre!     13  25    ®13  50  12  00    @      — 

Beef— Pltiiii  mess....  10  50    ®12  00  10  50    @12  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  libls,  *1 100  lb  10  50    ell  23  9  50    ®10  12!^ 

ncTTER— St:ite.  1«  K. 20    ®      S3  18    @      32 

Western,    poor  to  fancy,  ?*  ft.  14    ijs      34  12    ®      32 

Cheese..  .             '  ...  6    ®     15}^  6)i@     16^ 

Beaxs— V   bushel 150    @  3  25  1.30    ®  3  25 

PEAS-Canada,  tree.  ^  bush..  —    ®     —  1  07    ®  1  10 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?  dozen 22    @     26  15X®     17X 

PonLTEY— Fowls 9    @      12  10    @      14 

I'urkevs— 1»Ib 8    ®      12  5    ®      14 

Gecse,>pair 125®2  00  125®200 

Geese.  ^  lb 7    ft)      31  7    @      10 

Ducks,  ^pi\ir 50®100  55@125 

Rorsters,^* 6    ®       8  6    ®       8 

Cliickens.  drvpick'dlb 10    ®      14  11    ®      14 

Gp.iirsE.  ?ipair 60    ®      80  —    ®      — 

l^.KF.TKIPGF..  ^  dOZ 40®       45  —     ®        — 

DrcKs.WIld,  ?>  pMr 20®200  S0®200 

Quail,  *f  dozen    65    ®  1  00  —    @     — 

Pigeons,  wild,  ^  dozen —   ®     —  ,n    @  1  65 

Tegison,  ^ilb —    ®     —  —   @     — 

KABBITS.^Ih —   ®     —  5    ®     10 

Hares,  ?i  pair 20    ®      SO  8    ®      12 

TuRKlPS^bbl 75    ®      —  50    ®      7i 

Carsxges— 19  100 5  CO    @  9  00  —    ®      — 

OxFOX.s— ?>  bbl 3  00    ®  5  00  2  75    ®  4  50 

Potatoes— ?  bbl 3  25    @  4  00  2  75    ®  3  6-K 

rr-jT,  Bermuda 625®800  S00®700 

SWTET  Futatoes- isbbl S50®4  75  2  00®450 

Watercbksbes.  ^  bkt —    ®     —  37    @     50 

Sprs-ACH,  ?i  bbl —    ®     —  2  00    ®  2  23 

Tomatoes,  new  Bermuda,  bi  2  50®300  125®!  75 

Broow-coks" 3J^@       8  3    ®       " 

Green-  Peas,  ?  bnsh 1  35    ®  1  40  150    ®  1  62)i 

Cran-bebries- ?i  bbl 8  00    <ilO  50  —   @     — 

¥•  crate 2  50®300  2  50®300 

Apples— »>  barrel 1  23    ®  2  25  1  23    ®  2  (0 

Squash.  ?i  bbl 125®175  125®!  75 

Grapes.?  ft 4    @       8  —    ®     — 

ClDER.^Eni —    ®      —  7    ®        9 

I>'ew   Yoi-Ic    ¥.,iTe.Stocl£   Marlcets. 


receipts. 

WEEK  ENniNG              Beeveji. 

Coins. 

Ca'res. 

Sheen. 

S^niite. 

Feb.  19  8,542 

148 

693 

16,861 

19.257 

Feb.  26 8.659 

37 

94! 

24.127 

20,4.55 

Mar.    5 9.047 

111 

770 

16.719 

16.831 

Mtir.12 8.039 

1.53 

933 

15,033 

13.6.58 

Total  for  4  IT^J-s  ..34,287 

449 

3.338 

72,741 

70,201 

do../"orp»-er.5  lT^^its46.6B4 

5S 

;i,637 

110,518 

101.734 

Beeveii.  Cows.  Calres 

.  Sheen. 

Serine. 

Averaaeper  Week 8..5»2       112 

834 

18,185 

17..3.30 

do.  do.    !a.st  Month..  9,3:17       IDS 

727 

2-i.los 

20,347 

do.  do.  prCT's  Month. .  7,821        85 

729 

19,137 

26,597 

Beeves,— The  foreign  trade  in  drepsed  meats  has 
now  a  very  great  influence  on  our  market.  The  export 
of  5,357  out  of  a  total  receipt  of  34,2ST  bead  in  the  past 
month  is  very  noticeable,  besides  these  about  300  head 
were  sent  out  alive.  In  addition  a  very  noteworthy 
thing  was  the  receipt  of  extra  beeves  from  Colorado, 
■which  sold  for  lljc.  on  57  lbs.  estimated  dressed  weight 
Tbe  fore  part  of  the  month  the  market  drooped,  but  the 
relief  of  1830  head  exported  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month  restored  prices,  and  left  a  gain  of  ^c.  ^  !b  on  the 
whole.  Closing  rates  were  9  to  10c.  for  rough  stock,  55 
tbs  to  the  cwt. ;  10i@10Jc.  for  good  smooth  cattle,  57  B)s 
to  the  cwt.,  11@11^.  for  extra,  estimated  58  fl)s,  and  12@ 
12ic,  for  tbe  best.    The  market  closed  strong. 

Tbe  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
WEEK  E>T>EXQ        Ranfje.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

leii.   19 t^@\2l4c.  9^@llKc.  lOKc. 

Feb.  aG S^@l2i^c.  9»-4@iOMc.  JO    c. 

Mar.    r. Si4(g,l2Ho.  9K@11    c.  10    c. 

Mar.  1.J 9    <S12><c.  9^@ll>^c.  9Hc. 

Cows. — It  has  been  difficult  to  sell  cows,  the  supply 
having  been  in  excess  of  tbe  demand.  For  poor  stock 
prices  are  lower,  but  extra  cows  bave  been  firm.  Ordi- 
nary cows  sold  through  the  month  for  $40@$45  ;  good 
cows  for  $50@$60,  and  extra  for  $75.  A  full  blood  Short- 
horn cow,  an  extra  milker,  brought  $75 Calves. — 

"  Kit?  ■'  sold  to  save  milk,  and  forlnight-old  calves  have 
been  too  plentiful  to  make  a  good  market,  and  prices 
close  weak.  "  Kits  "  sell  for  $2@$3  each  ;  for  100  to  110 
lb  veals  6@7c.  ^  5>,  live  weight,  is  paid;  prime  veals 
briug  9c. ;  hog-dxessed  range  from  7@10c.  ^  B>.,  and  the 

best  Jersey  veals  at  11@l12c.  ^  fl)  live  weight Slieep 

and.  liambs.— For  sheep  the  market  has  been  varia- 
ble, changing  with  the  very  irregular  receipts.  As  we 
close,  an  advance  of  Jc  ^  lb  was  obtained,  and  prices 
were  4ic.  ^  B)  live  weight,  for  very  poor  Colorado  sheep; 
7i^^c.  ^  B>  for  fine  Pennsylvania  sheep,  weighing  140 
B>s,  and  Sfc.  ^  B>  for  some  Ohio  weighing  150  lbs.  Or- 
dinary fair  to  good  were  worth  6i'@7c.  ^  B>.  Lambs  are 
appearing  sparingly,  bringing  from  $8.50  to  $10  for  40  B>8 
and  over;  one  lot  of  7  brought  $70 Swtne.— Dull- 
ness has  been  the  general  character  of  the  market  for  tho 
past  month.  The  short  receipts  have  not  raised  prices, 
or  even  stiffened  the  market,  except  temporarily.  City 
dressed  western  closedat7i@.7-fc.  f?  H> ;  light  pigsat  7Jc.; 
western  dressed  at  Gi(g-6|c.:  State  dressed  at  7ic.  for 
heavy,  8@'Si<:.  for  medium,  and  8^.  ^  B>  for  pigs.  The 
■whole  western  packing  for  the  winter  season  foot  up  to 
4,14ri.5~2  head,  an  increase  of  115.334  head  over  last  season. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $lS.OO@}ao.O0 

Middlm^,  per  ton 19.00®  2100 

Ground  Feed,  perion 35.00®  2ll00 

Linsecd-oil-c:ikp,  western,  ptrton 44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25j50@  40.00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  lb 3@        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Ko.l.Peruv.  GnanolO  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ?  ton. .$50.50 
do.       do.       guaranteed,  ^ton,  cargo  A  5C.00 

do.        do.        rectified,  per  ton.  10  p.  c.  6=^.50 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Villefornmlaj  p,  l.COO  lbs       26.14 
Potato  do  do  do  do  25  97 

Turnip         do  do  do  do  19.36 

**      Fine  Bone,  strictly  pure per  ton  4000 

"       Dispoh  cd  Eonc,  15  per  cent do  40  00 

Quinnipjac  Feriilizer  Co's.  Phosphuie.  per  ton..  40.00 

"  "        Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

"  *'        Pine  Island  Gn^no.  perlon.  45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  <Bostonj  per  acre...  22.00 

Potato        do  do  do  12.00 

Tobacco     do  do  do  60.00 

P.owker'sHill  and  Dnll  Fertilizer,  perton 45.00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels^,  per  ton ]R,00 

Bonf^  Flour,  per  ton 45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton S3.fO@  40.G0 

German  Potash  Salts.  C^SS^S  per  cent),  per  ton.  22.00®  25.00 

Gvpsnni.  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  perton S.OO 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb 8^c.®  93^c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (SO  per  cent)  per  lb 3^.c.@  4    c. 

ChlorideDf  Potass. fmnriate  of  potasli,80p.c.>.]b  2%<iM  3Kc. 

>"itrate  of  Soda,  perlb 4j:,c.@  4Vc. 

Snlpliate  of  Ammonia  '25  per  cent.),  per  lb 5    c.@  5Kc. 

Drie'lBlood  or  Dried  Meat  perunitofummonia. $3.00®  %  4.00 


diseases  of  tbe  Horse's  Foot. — "E. 

H.  iil.,'*  Hancock.  N.  T.  The  horse's  foot  is  so  com- 
plicated a  mass  of  bones,  membranes,  tendons,  and  la- 
minre,  all  highly  sensitive  to  injury*  and  disease,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  precisely  from  any  ■written  description, 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  lameness.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  heat  in  the  foot,  but  the  par- 
ticular part  in  which  tbe  heat  is,  is  very  important  to 
lead  to  a  decision.  In  your  case  we  suspect  disease  of 
the  small  sesamoid  bone  of  the  foot — the  bony  pnlly  over 
which  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  foot  plays — and  of  the 
tendon  also.  The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  step- 
ping short  on  the  road,  and  tendency  to  stumble  when 
first  at  -work,  which  disappears  after  a  short  time.  There 
is  heat  in  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  swelling  over  the 
coronet,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  pastern.  If 
the  sole  is  struck  with  a  hammer  on  each  side  of  the 
frog,  or  the  hoof  is  struck  on  the  quarters,  tenderness  is 
shown  by  flinchin?.  From  disuse  of  the  muscles  on  ac- 
count of  the  lameness,  the  shoulder  wastes  in  time,  and 
then  occurs  what  is  popularly,  but  wrongly,  known  as 
sweeny.  The  treatment  is  to  remove  the  shoe,  and  tie 
up  the  hoof  in  a  poultice  at  night  Apply  a  mild  blister 
to  the  sides  of  the  coronet  and  pastern,  and  repeat  it 
when  the  effects  of  the  first  are  gone. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Item?,  including  many 
good  Hinis  and  Suggestions  which  ue  throic  iiitn  smalUi- 
type  and  condensed  form^    for  want  of  room  dsewhere. 

publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Bates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  bj  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  :J1-G0  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  |3  ;  Three  Copies,  ^^  '$1.40  each^  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5..^  (11.30  each  i ;  Five  to  yine  Copies,  $1^  each ;  Ten  to 
Ifineteen  Copies,  J1.20  each;  T^ce/zty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  ^N" ambers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  abore 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  X.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  TTnited  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  BraziL  British  Honduraa,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers.  17  cents,  poat-paid B-emittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Jndd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
CheclvS  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Bants  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  ;  or  in  registered  Letters,  ench  letterB  to 
have  tue  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Tolames 
from  Vol.  16  to  35  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  ?ii.50  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Seta  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (50  centa  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail  t.  ilisaing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— A  ny  Xumbers  of  the  paper  Is- 

•ucd  for  20  years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  each 

CInbs  of  Subscribora  can  be  Increaeedat  any  tlme.at  theclub 
rates,  If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 


Every    Oerman     Ciiltivafor     and 

liaborer  on  the  Farm,  or  in  tbe  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  edition  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the  American  edition, 
bnt  an  additional  Special  German  Beimrtment,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Miinch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and 
■=  snccessfni  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
German  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Jonmal  in  America 
has  been  so  long-  issued  ;  no  other  one  contains  so  much 
nsefnl  information,  or  a  titlie  of  its  engravings.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Americans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and  all 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.— Nothing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  ch<-*apness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collcct- 
incr  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  Amt-rican 
edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is  required 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  printers. 
Its  terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly 
and  in  clnbs ;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers 
for  either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part.— ^^"  Please  call 
the  attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper. 
Ir  will  do  ninch  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

Handy^  JIJSX   >O^V,  and  Eaclprsol. 

To  have  exactly  the  right  thing  at  band,  at  exact- 
ly the  right  time,  is  very  satisfactory,  is  helpful,  is  prof- 
itable. Several  inUXJons  of  people,  in  the  country 
and  in  i-illages,  are  planning  what  to  do  in  ttieir  fields 
and  gardens.  It  would  be  very  handy  and  helpfnl, 
if  each,  one  of  these  millions  had  right  before  him,  or 
her,  the  numerous  hint?,  suggestions,  and  directions 
abontwork  that  are  found  in  this  and  last  month's  num- 
bers of  this  paper,  and  which  will  be  given  in  other  num- 
bers, all  summer.  For  example,  the  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  seeds,  etc.,  and  the  "Hints  about  Work,"' 
are  not  guess-work  clippings  ;  they  are  prepared  with 
great  care  by  practical  men  who  have  been  thoroughly 
testing  the  plants,  and  crops,  and  methods,  and  who 
speak  from  large  experience  and  extensive  observa- 
tion. We  claim  that  each  of  our  readers  will  do  a  good 
work,  will  positively  benefit  others  by.  just  now.  in  this 
month  of  April,  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  valuable  aid  they  can  get  from  these 
pages,  and  inducing  them  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
paper.  Moreover,  those  who  do  thi-*  will  be  remu- 
nerated by  the  Publishers,  who  off'er  nt^t  only  some 
promising  potato  seed,  but  a  great  vari'\v  of  valuable  arti- 
cles to  those  who  forward  names  of  subscribers.  See  what 
they  offer  in  the  lT,LrsTR.\TET>  Premttm-List.  (If  you 
have  not  a  copy  at  hand,  ft  postal  c,^rd  request  will  bring 
a  free  copy.)  It  is  worth  looking  into.  Over 
18«000  Persons  have  already  procured    eome  of 


these  valuable  articles  free,  and  every  one  else  can  do 
the  same.  This  month  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  fi^nish 
up  premium  lists  began,  and  make  up  new  clubs  of  a 
few  or  many  names.  Our  books  show  that  a  great  num- 
ber did  this  in  April  last  year,  hard  as  the  times  were, 
Now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times,  and  the  reading, 
-thinking  people  are  going  to  be  the  most  prosperous. 

Xlii'ee  ]TIoiitli!»  More  remain,  in  which 
Premium  Lists  begun  can  be  filled  up,  and  new  lists  be  be- 
gun and  completed.  Take  a  new  start  at  it,  in  this  spring 
time.  The  free  Premium  Ai'ticles,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, contain  several  things  that  you  much  want,  and  can 
easily  get  without  cost,  for  there  are  many  people  all 
around  you  that  would  be  benefited  greatly  by  this  Jour- 
nal, and  who  will  take  it  if  it  is  properly  set  before 
them,  as  its  present  readers  can  do,  and  for  which  they 
will  be  duly  rewarded  by  the  Publishers,  as  explained  in 
the  Premium  List,  that  will  be  forwarded  free  to  all  who 
have  not  a  copy. 

*'A  BHack  Slieep,-'  or  one  a  little  **  discol- 
ored," may,  perhaps,  at  remote  iuten'als,  by  some  chance, 
get  in  among  our  large  flock  of  good  advertisers.  If 
discovered  by  us,  or  to  us,  his  place  would  be  speedily 
vacated.  While  the  advertisements  help  our  expenses 
(the  subscribers  all  together  pay  much  less  than  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  supplying  the  paper  to  them),  this  depart- 
ment is  intended  to  be  a  source  of  valuable  and  re/iaWe 
inforTnatimi  to  the  readers,  and  it  will  pay  them  to  al- 
ways look  it  all  through,  and  especially  at  this  season. 
It  is  like  going  through  a  great  ■'Variety  Bazaar."  to 
find  not  only  what  one  wants,  bnt  what  he  don't  want. 
When  writing  to  any  of  these  advertisers,  hint  to  them 
that  you  belong  to  the  great  army  of  Readers  of  the 
American  AgncuUuii^t^  a  wide-awake  family,  and  one 
that  expect  and  will  stan:i  no  nonsense.  The  advertise- 
ments this  month,  as  last,  crowd  the  Editors  at  this  open- 
ing business  season.  They  will  get  back  their  usual 
reading  columns  next  month. 

I>id  It  Pay? — Thirty-four  years  ago  two 
farmers  settled  side  by  side,  with  about  equal  advantages 
as  to  soil,  markets,  etc.  One  of  them  subscribed  for  the 
American  Agriculturist^  and  occasionally  bought  a  book 
or  two  about  his  business,  the  whole  costing  him  only 
$6  a  year.  His  boys  read  and  thougM  about  their  work, 
became  interested  in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in 
their  toil,  because  they  had  something  to  think  about. 
They  grew  up  intelligent,  and  settled  as  good  prosperous 

farmers,  respected  and  influential The  other  farmer 

"  couldn't  afford  papers  and  books  "  ;  (he  could  afford  6 
cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco,  beer,  etc.)  His 
boys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  "  skylarked  "  at  night; 
they  despised  and  hated  their  work,  which  for  them  was 
only  exercising  bnitc  force,  with  little  mind  applied. 
When  old  enough  to  escape  parential  restraint,  they  quit 
the  farm,  one  for  this,  and  another  for  that,  and  none  of 
tliom  ever  amounted  to  anything.  Six  dollars  a  year,  or 
even  $1.50  a  year,  would  have  made  a  wonderful  diflcr- 
cnce — would  have  changed  their  whole  course  of  life. 

Would  it  have  paid? Please  show  this  item  to  some 

of  your  neighbors,  who  have  perhaps  not  thought  of 
this  matter,  and  invite  them  to  tr/  this  or  some  other 
good  journal  for  the  present  year.  You  may  do  them  a 
positive  good  by  ijuch  a  liint. 

Imperial  Eg-g:  Food.— "  H.,"  Stafford's 
Springs,  Conn.  The  Imperial  QgQ  food  you  inquire 
about,  is  intended  for.  and  should  be  used  as  a  condi- 
ment only,  and  not  as  a  sole  article  of  food  ;  as  a  stimu- 
lant, occasionally  given,  it  is  useful.  To  give  Cayenne 
pepper  to  poultry,  without  great  c^iution.  is  dangerous. 
It  is  too  heating  and  stimulating,  wiien  given  often,  or 
liberally,  and  becomes  injurious  to  health.  A  mixture, 
properly  compounded  by  a  practiced  poultry  man.  would 
be  preferable,  and  the  fact  that  this  costs  something, 
would  doubtless  have  a  nseful  tendency  to  make  people 
properly  economical  in  its  use. 

Shape  of  Harrow.— "  F.  W.  F.,"  Preble 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  h.arrow  described  on  page  417.  American 
Agrioiltnrist ^  ISTfi,  figure  2.  is  not  exactly  square;  it  is 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  bnt  the  comers  are  square. 

Oreat  Increa!«e  fi-oni  Potatoes 
Planted.— New  varielies  of  potatoes  are  produced 
from  the  seed  of  the  seed  balls.  In  planting  a  thousand 
seeds,  no  two  seeds  will  produce  tubers  exactly  alike. 
When  a  desirable  tuber  i-*  obtained,  it  can  be  mnlliplied 
true  to  itself,  to  any  extent,  by  planting  the  tubei's,  or 
single  eyes  ;  alpo  b^  cutting  the  opronts  into  email  pieces 


and  planting  these.  As  ordinarily  planted,  one  bushel  o 
^eed  yields  only  from  5  to  20-fold  increase.  With  care  in 
dividing  the  eyes,  several  hundred  pounds  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a  single  pound;  with  extra  efforts  in  using 
the  slips,  the  product  may  be  run  up  to  a,000-fold,  or 
more.  For  example,  last  year  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  of  Pit- 
cairn,!^.  Y.,  grew  1,981  pounds  of  Ruby  potatoes  from 
1  lb.  planted,  and  1,70T  lbs.  of  Alphas  from  1  lb.  J.  L 
Salter,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
obtained  from  1  lb.  plant- 
ed, 1,694  lbs,  of  Ruby, 
and  1,665  lbs.  of  Alpha. 
Several  others  obtained 
overl,5001bs.  Methods  of 
cnltivation,  soil,  etc.,  and 
many  other  particulars, 
can  be  fully  learned  from 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons'  Potato 
Pamphlet, (forwarded  post- 
paid for  10  cts).  The  an- 
nexed engraving  illus- 
trates a  good  method  of 
dividing  a  seed  potato  for 
securing  a  large  quantity 
of  sets.  It  is  desirable 
that  each  eye  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  tuber  with  it, 
to  supply  nourishment  to 
the  young  plant.  With 
care  the  *'  eyes "  them- 
selves can  be  cut  through,  so  as  to  make  from  two  to  a 
dozen  pieces,  each  of  which  will  send  up  a  sprout.  Hold 
any  potato  with  the  stem-end  down,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
sen-ed  that  the  eyes  are  arranged  spirally  around  it,  run- 
ning up  to  the  top  or  seed  end.  The  engraving  shows 
very  plainly  the  method  of  dividing.  As  one  set  to 
a  hill  is  quite  as  good  as  a  dozen,  it  will  he  seen  that  this 
method  of  dividing  is  not  only  of  great  importance  in 
planting  new  and  costly  varieties,  but  that  it  will  effect  a 
great  saving  of  seed  with  common  sorts,  now  worth  from 
$3  to  $4  a  barrel.  Two  barrels  of  seed,  carefully  cut,  are 
abundant  for  an  acre.  Four  are  generally  used.  With 
the  present  scarcity  and  high  prices,  an  immense  saving 
can  be  effected  by  a  very  little  CJire  in  preparing  the  seed. 
An  expert  hand  will  cut  two  barrels  a  day,  and  thus  save 
$6  to  $S,   or  more,   in   the   cost  of  seed. 


XKY    XHE    .>E^^    POXAXOES.— 

Some  Seed  Free— The  liability  to  deterioration  and 
disease,  of  the  important  potato  crop  makes  it  necessary 
to  frequently  introduce  new  varieties.  Those  who  first 
get  hold  of  a  good  new  variety,  will  find  great  profit  in 
it.  A  little  seed  can  be  rapidly  multiplied,  as  shown 
above,  and  those  who  have  a  supply  of  seed  first,  can  dis- 
pose of  it  at  many  limes  the  price  of  the  ordinary  seed. 
Those  trying  two,  three,  four,  or  five  new  varieties,  will 
find  it  greatly  profitable  if  even  one  turns  out  to  be  of  su- 
perior excellence.  The  most  promising  new  variety 
offered  this  year  is  the  *' Superior,"  described  on 
pages  130  and  140  of  this  paper.  The  chances  arc  that 
those  who  have  the  new  seed  next  spring,  as  but  few  can 
procure  it,  will  command  their  own  price.  The  supply 
is  very  limited,  probably  not  fifty  bushels,  all  told. 
As  stated  last  month,  we  have  secured  a  small  quantity, 
which  we  will  distribute  on  the  plan  proposed,  viz..  we 
will  send  a  Tialf  a  pound  of  it  (two  medium  potatoes^  by 
mail,  postpaid,  to  any  present  subscriber,  who  will  ob- 
tain and  forward  one  new  subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  IST! :  or  thref  parcels  (or  If  Ibs.t  if  two 
new  subscribers  are  sent  to  us,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion for  more  subscribers.  (This  offer  is  only  for  new 
subscribers  sent  after  March  1.)  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
from  the  article  above,  that  a  single  pound  may  he  easi- 
ly multiplied  to  GOO  to  900  lbs.  (10  to  15  bushels),  or  even 
much  more  during  the  present  year,  which  may  probably 
bo  worth  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100,  or  more,  for  seed 
next  spring.  We  cannot,  of  course,  guarantee  that  thifl 
potato  will  prove  all  that  is  hoped  for  it,  in  aU  locatitUf, 
but  the  chances  are  so  much  in  its  favor,  that  this  offer 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all.  It  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  secure  one,  two.  or  more  subscribers  required 
to  obtain  this  premium.  These  potatoes  arc  sold  by  the 
single  ponnd.at  $1  a  pound.  (The  Early  Rose,  when  first 
offered,  was  sold  at  $."  a  pound,  and  paid  very  largely  at 
that  price,  to  most  of  those  who  got  seed  the  first 
year.)  We  have  none  to  sell,  and  only  a  limited  supply 
to  present,  in  the  manner  above  indicated— probably  en- 
ough for  all  who  apply  in  April ;  but  those  desiring  it  as 
aboTe,  Bhonld  act  promptly,  before  the  supply  rune  out 
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Out  New   Office  Arrangements. 

Our  friends  visiting  the  American  Agriculturist  Office 
hereafter,  will  find  us  in  more  pleasant  quai-ters  tban  dur- 
ing ten  years  past,  viz. :  in  th-?  light  and  airy  Buite  of 
Rooms  on  the  first  floor  above  the  Street  of  245  Broadway. 
The  leading  Business  Office,  (1,  2,)  fronting  25  feet  on 
Broadway,  and  e^stending  back  50  feet,  ie  reached  by  a 
broad  easy  flight  of  stairs.  Running  back  of  this.  64  feet, 
and  then  around  to  Murray  St.  are  roome  3. 4,  5,  SJ.  occu- 
pied by  the  Managing  Editor,  business  and  mail  clerks, 
otc.  The  Mailing  and  packing  rooms  are  in  the  base- 
inent,  connected  by  parcel  "Elevators"  with  this  floor. 
The  Fifth  Story  rooms,  16  to  19,  are  occupied  by  the  As- 
sociate Editors,  and  the  Sisth  Story,  20  to  3:3,  by  the  En- 
gravers and  Printers.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  are: 
Orange  Jxjdd,  President.     I  D.  "W.  Judd,  l5^  V.  Pres't. 

A.  W.  North,  Treasurer.       Wm.  Anderson,  2d  V.  P't. 
Sa2i'lBurxham, -S'eore^ary.  ]  Robert  Cunningtox. 

The  Ground  Floor  is  occupied  throughout  by  Messrs. 
Foote  &  Richardson,  who  will  be  happy  to  fit  out  nil  call- 
era  with  good  honest  suits  of  clothing  at  prices  in  accor- 
dance with  the  times.  (See  their  adv'nt.  p.  HQ.")— The  Of- 
fices (6  to  1.5.)  are  occupied  by  G.  M.  Plympton,  Counsel- 
lor in  Patent  Cases  and  Solicitor  of  Patents  ;  -J.  N.  &  W. 
S.  Worl,  Artificial  Stone  and  Contractors ;  Herbert  A. 
Lee,  Collector  and  Dealer  in  Municipal  Bonds  ;  James 

B.  Angel,  Attorney  and  CouRsellor  at  Law,  and  others. 


The  whole  A^terican  Agricitlttjrist  Bum)rNG  is 
probably  the  beet  model  of  a  new  and  superior  method 
of  obtaining  abundant  light  for  all  the  interior  rooms 
and  Halls,  and  in  response  to  frequent  requests,  we  \y\\\ 
briefly  explain  it.  The  engraving  above  is  a  sectional, 
cut  down  through  the  different  floors,  from  Broadway, 
back  114  feet.  As  the  room  value  decreases  with  the  in- 
crease of  bight,  the  light-admiiting  openings,  L,L  ,  start 
with  a  narrow  glass-covered  opening  over  the  first  etor}', 
and  eipand  as  they  go  upward,  until  at  the  top  the  larg- 
er, or  L  opening,  is  20  by  24  feet,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
light  down  into  the  side  rooms,  and  upon  the  first  floor 
as  through  a  lens.  Glass-floored  passages  connect  rooms 
1,  2.  3,  4,  and  5  in  one  suite,  without  materially  obstruct- 
ing the  descent  of  light  to  the  Ist  floor. — The  walls,  a,  a, 
a,  of  all  the  interior  rooms,  are  of  corrugated  or  waved 
transparent  glass,  which  admits  abundant  light,  and  as 
these  rooms  are  away  from  the  street  noise,  they  are 
most  desirable,  quiet  offices  for  any  purpose.  The  rooms 
1.  6,  11,  16,  20,  are  lighted  from  Broadway.  The  rooms 
5,  10,  15,  19.  23, extend  50  feet,  with  sub-division,  to  Mur- 
ray St.,  and  receive  light  from  the  front  on  that  street, 
and  through  the  glass  walls  on  the  side  of  L  -  This  plan 
may  be  adopted  in  all  blocks  of  buildings.  The  waved- 
glass  of  the  interior  walls,  obtained  from  England  speci- 
ally for  this  building,  while  shutting  out  direct  observa- 
tion, does  not  intercept  any  light  passing  through  them, 
as  Is  the  case  with  ground  or  stained  glass. 

Itiilletin  <»f  tlie  Bsissey  Iii<<>t£tB!« 
tlon. — Part  I.  of  Vol.  2.  like  its  predecessors,  contains 
articles  of  permanent  value.  The  Bulletins  can  now  be 
purchased,  at  75  cents  a  Part,  of  the  publisher,  John 
Allyn,  Boston. 

!Fine  l^ig'hl  Ra-alonia^. — Mr.  G.  S.  Jos- 
selyn  took  the  prize  for  these  fowls  at  the  Buffalo  Poul- 
try Show  held  last  month,  the  judges  commending  his 
as  the  best  average  collection  of  this  breed  by  one  ex- 
hibitor that  they  had  ever  seen.  One  of  our  associates, 
who  saw  the  birds,  quite  agrees  with  the  judges. 

Ii-risratioBi — "W^Ik^i'C    and  Ho"W — A 

Ne'W  "Work,— The  popular  notion  that  irriLration  is 
only  needed  in  California  and  other  far  YTestern  locali- 
ties, where  the  niinfall  is  not  snfliciciit  to  sustain  the 
crops,  is  rapidly  changing.  The  great  damage  caused 
by  occasional  drouths,  the  great  need  of  and  difficulty 
of  establishing  never-failing  meadows,  so  necessary  to 
succesefnl  affricultnre.  and  the  uncertainty  of  market- 
farming  in  the  older  States,  are  rapidly  convincing  cultii 


vators  who  live  east  of  the  great  plains,  that  irrigation  is 
imporrant  to  them.  One  can  hardly  take  up  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  whether  published  East  or  West,  without 
finding  some  reference  to  irrigation,  not  only  as  applied 
to  agriculture  in  its  broader  sense,  but  to  fruit-growing 
and  market-gardening— in  fact,  gardening  of  all  kinds. 
The  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  irrigation  have  been 
numerous,  but  it  is  as  impracticable  to  treat  of  a  system, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are  not  generally  un- 
derstood, in  brief  articles  in  a  journal,  as  it  is  to  describe 
a  surgical  operation  to  one  ignorant  of  anatomy.  Nor 
could  we  refer  inquirers  to  any  suitable  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  these,  if  not  iu  other  languages,  are  written  for  Eng- 
lish readers,  by  authors  having  no  appreciation  of  oui*  pe- 
culiar needs  and  conditions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  announce,  with  special  satisfaction,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  work  adapted  tothewauts  of  American  culti- 
vators, by  our  associate,  Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  and  just 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  In  the  present 
work,  whatever  iu  foreign  treatises  is  applicable  to  our 
own  circumstances  is  made  available  to  the  reader,  while 
much  information  iu  regard  to  American  methods,  gath- 
ered from  personal  inspection  and  practice,  is  brought 
together  in  a  systematic  form.  The  author  has  special 
qualificalions  for  such  a  work,  beiugan  experienced  engi- 
neer as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the 
work  Ihoroughly  practical,  pointing  out  such  methods  of 
operation  that  an  intelligent  person  can  perform  himself, 
and  showing  where  the  ser\'icesofan  engineer  will  be  re- 
quired. The  various  methods  of  irrigation  are  discussed 
and  the  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  gar- 
deners, fruit-growers,  and  those  farmers  who  have  only 
a  meadow  to  water,  as  well  as  those  who  would  irri- 
gate their  whole  Tarra,  while  surveyors  and  civil  engi- 
neers, who  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  water  from  springs,  wells,  streams,  or  reservoirs, 
may  be  made  available  in  irrigation,  will  find  here  a 
useful  guide.  It  is  plainly  written  and  copiously  illus- 
trated; is  thoroughly  practical,  and  sufficiently  sugges- 
tive to  meet  almost  any  possible  case  in  which  water 
may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops.  It  treats  very 
freely  of  the  formation  and  management  of  irrigated 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  of  the  management  of  crops 
usually  g^o^vn  under  irrigation.  It  is,  in  short,  a  prac- 
tical manual  of  irrigation,  which  will  be  useful  in  a  wide 
diversity  of  instances.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  from  this  office  for 
$1.50.  T. 

I\e-w  j4.-i-sey  Ag^ricEiltnre.— The  N.  J. 

Legislature  is  making  encouraging  progress  in  the  pro-  i 
motion  of  agriculture.  Four  years  ago  it  established  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  already  making  its 
usefulness  manifest,  and  its  reports  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  State.  The  attempt  to  es- 
tablish an  Experiment  Station  failed  this  year,  but  it  is 
sure  to  succeed.  Ex-Gov.  Wm.  A.  Newell  is  President, 
and  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook  Secretary. 

C«tal©gEar's. — The  list  on  pp.  154  and  155 

contains  all  that  reached  us  up  to  March  15— bvo  days 
later  than  the  pages  are  usually  closed.  We  regret  that 
a  number  of  later  ones  must  wait. 

Look  to  tBte  ^lo^viEag-MacBaijaes. — 
A  day  lost  in  making  repairs,  at  haying-time,  may  make 
a  serious  loss  in  the  crop.  A  poor  knife  or  a  broken 
guard  causes  a  great  waste  of  power.  We  notice  that  the 
makers  of  the  ■•Buckeye ' "  machines  have  so  reduced  the 
prices  of  knife-sections  and  guard  fingers  to  all  styles 
of  their  machines,  that  repairs  can  be  made  at  a  vei-y 
email  outlay.    It  is  economy  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

Tlac  First  Sti'si'^vfeec-ries  received  in 
the  New  York  mai-ket  from  the  South  arrived  on  ilarch 
8tb,  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  They  were  sent  iu  quart 
boxes  and  enclosed  in  the  Zero  Refrigerator  made  by  A. 
M.  Lesley,  226  W.  23d  street.  New  York.  These  refriger- 
ators, which  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  family,  are 
now  put  to  a  new  use.  The  fruit  was  consigned  to  Chas. 
H.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  at  whose  store.  102  Warren  street,  we 
examined  the  fruit,  and  found  it  in  remarkably  good  con- 
dition, after  a  week's  journey.  The  first  arrivals  met 
with  a  ready  sale  at  $4.50  and  $3.50  a  quart. 

XSti-ate  or  Soda,  tbi-  Potatoes.— "A. 

S.  N.."  Brandon,  A't.  The  directions  given  on  page  95, 
American  Agnculiurisi  Tot  March,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
explicit.  Chemical  fertilizers  should  always  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  never  put  in  contact  with  the 
seed.  There  are  4,840  hills  to  an  acre,  when  3  feet  apart 
each  way.  As  a  t'ible?poonfnl  of  nitrate  of  soda  isabont 
one  ounce,  it  will  require  300  lbs,  to  iro  over  an  acre  with 
one  ounce  to  the  hill.  The  price  of  jiitratc  of  soda  and 
other  fertilizers  is  given  in  the  market  reports. 

H^ands  in  Tirsrinia.— "W.  C.  E./'  New- 
ark, N.  J.  In  the  advertising  columnB  there  are  frequently 


to  be  found  notices  from  persons  in  Virgiuia.  offering  in- 
formation about  lands.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we 
can  find  time  to  reply  by  mail,  stating  this  or  a  similar 
fact.  Moral— read  the  advertising  columns  before  mak- 
ing inquiries.  This  will  apply  to  many  letters  now  be- 
fore us.  in  regard  to  ditching  machines,  butter-workers, 
poultry  of  different  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 


Sundry    Hxuntuga 


It  seems  strange,  after 
the  repeated  declaration  of 
our  views  concerning  lot- 
teries, that  persons  should 
still  ^\Tite  us,  asking  our 
opinion  about  this  or  that 
particular  lottery.  Yet  a 
number  of  such  letters  have 
come  of  late,  and  we  pre- 
sume ihey  must  be  from 
new  readers,  who  have  not 
seen  what  has  been  said  in 
former  numbers.  To  such 
we  reply  in  brief :  That  we 
hold  all  lotteries  demoraliz- 
ing, no  matter  how  honestly 
managed.  That  the  major- 
ity— indeed,  the  exceptionB 
are  hardly  enough  to  be 
counted  as  a  minority— are, 
from  the  bottom  upwards, 
out  and  out  swindles,  con- 
ceived in  iniquity,  and  carried  on  in  fraud.  Besides 
this,  all  lotteries  are  illegal.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  prohibit  them,  as  far  as  they  can  do,  by  excluding 
all  lottery  schemes,  circulars,  etc.,  from  the  mails,  and 
make  the  sending  of  these  a  penal  offence.  Most  of  the 
States  have  laws  prohibiting  lotteries  within  the  States, 
and  the  sale  of  tickets  from  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that 
this  law,  like  others,  is  often  disregarded,  and  especially 
in  the  city  of  New  York  have  lottery  tickets  been 
sold  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.    But  lately  these 

LOTTBBT  DZAI^KS    CAXE  TO  GKIEF, 

and  on  March  10th  last,  some  30  or  40  of  them  were  ar- 
rested, and  their  places  closed.  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock, 
the  Special  Agent  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ob- 
tained warrants  from  the  United  States  Court  against 
those  who  illegally  used  the  mails,  and  from  the  City 
Courts,  warrants  of  arrest  for  selling  tickets  in  violation 
of  the  law,  and  thus  doubly  armed,  he.  with  sufficient 
aid,  visited  the  leading  places,  the  ''high-toned."  Brus- 
sels-carpeted, rose-wood- furnished  offices,  where  the  bus- 
iness was  carried  on  with  all  the  forms  and  respectability 
of  a  banking-house.  All  these  elegant  proprietora  and 
their  gentlemanly  clerks  were  trotted  off  to  the  Tombs, 
where  they  were  committed,  generally  under  assumed 
names,  or  gave  bail  to  appear  for  trial.  A  large  amount 
of  stock  in  trade  was  seized,  including  41.200  tickets, 
124,000  circulars,  50,570  addressed  envelopes,  containing 
circulars  for  mailing.  7.400  letters,  etc.  The  articles  of 
their  stock  in  trade  these  chaps  value  most  liighly,are  their 

BOOKS  OP  ADDRESSES. 

Of  these  records,  88  books  w^ere  seized,  containing 
some  75,000  names.  The  good  people  who  '"  wonder  how 
thej'  got  hold  of  my  name,"  would  no  doubt  find  that  it 
was  on  more  than  one  of  these  lists.  These  arrests, 
while  including  the  leaders,  by  no  means  comprise  a 
large  share,  even,  of  those  engaged  in  the  lottery  busi- 
ness, but  they  have  had  the  effect  of  closing  the  rest, 
nntil  the  results  of  this  raid  are  seen.  The  chape  thus 
arrested  are  able  to  make  a  hard  fight.  Their  chief  hope 
is  in  finding  a  defect  in  the  law.  and  they  will  employ  the 
most  acute  counsel  to  do  this.  Heretofore  they  have  es- 
caped through  some  weak  spot  in  the  statute,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  amending  the  law  has  made  it  strong 
enough  to  hold  rogues  who  have  a  plenty  of  money. 

SmDEKTS  AKE  NOT  NEGLECTED 

by  these  lottery  scamps.  In  one  of  the  offices  which 
were  cleared  out  was  found  a  collection  of  catalogues* 
including  those  of  nearly  every  college  in  the  country. 
We  have  on  former  occasions  stated  that  we  con- 
sidered it  a  great  misfortune  for  a  person  to  draw  a  prize 
in  a  lottery,  having  in  mind  several  sad  instances  within 
our  own  knowledge  where  men  were 

Rtn?rED  ET    '■'GOOD  LUCK.'' 

A  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  that  were  shut  up  told  a 
reporter  of  the  ■' Tribune  "  the  following:  "  Last  fall  a 
young  man  paid  S25  for  a  ticket  in  the  Havana  lottery, 
but  about  a  week  before  the  drawing  came  off"  he  found 
himself  without  money,  and  sold  the  ticket  for  ^10  to 
an  old  farmer  from  Onondaga  County.  The  ticket  drew 
a  prize  of  $75,000.  The  farmer  was  already  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances,  but  this  good  fortune  turned  his 
head,  and  coming  to  New  York  he  invested  most  of  the 
money  in  the  January  drawings,  receiving  in  return  only 
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a  few  haodred  dollars.  Not  satisfied  with  tliia  venture, 
he  pQt  all  the  ready  money  he  posdessed  and  a  consider- 
able snm  he  borrowed  into  the  February  drawing,  but 
every  ticket  proved  a  blank.  The  infatunted  man,  firm 
in  the  belief  thit  he  will  yet  draw  another  big  prize, 
came  into  our  oflB^ce  the  first  part  of  last  week  and  bought 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  tickets  with  money  he  had 
raised  by  mortgaging  his  farm." 

MEDICAIi  ItATTEBS 

eeem  to  be  a  little  livelier  just  now,  and  appear  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  that  revival  of  business  that 
all  80  hopefully  wait  for.  We  have  even  an  occasional 
new  nostrum,  not  very  stunning,  but  still  enough  to 
show  that  the  spirit  of  "ilother  Noble,"'  "Eddie  East- 
man,'" "Uncle  Joe,"  and  all  the  rest  still  lives.  When  we 
take  up  a  new  contribution  to  the  literature  of  quackery, 
we  know  about  what  to  expect,  as  they  are  formed  upon 

ESSENTIALLY  THE  SA3IE  HODEL. 

In  the  first  place  some  one  has  to  be  very  sick  and 
given  np  by  the  physicians,  and  generally  sent  off"  to 
some  far-away  place,  in  search  of  health.  Then  the  sick 
man  must,  in  some  ont-of-the-way  place,  come  across 
a  person  to  take  his  case  in  hand — this  is  usually  a 
medicine-man  of  the  Indians,  or  a  remarkable  squaw,  or 
it  may  be  some  very  old  woman  or  old  man  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  deliverer  be  savage  and  dirty,  or  very 
old  and  ignorant,  and  if  very  ""pious,"'  all  the  better. 
Sick  man  takes  medicine,  and  gets  well ;  Indian  or  old 
person  tells  him  the  secret,  the  man  who  is  cured  feels 
it  his  duty  to  suffering  humanity  to  sell  the  stufi  at  so 
much  a  box  or  bottle,  with  special  terms  to  asents.  This 
ie  the  skeleton,  which  may  be  built  upon  and  ornament- 
ed in  varioiis  ways,  bat  the  ground-work  is  the  same. 
Therefore,  when  we  took  up  the  document  describing 

"un'oka's  ptlixdias," 
we  were  not  disappointed.  The  bill  is  headed,  "  Narrow 
Escape  from  Death ;  '"—"Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,'"  a 
remark  that,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  have  heard  some- 
where before.  Jasper  Z.  Gordon  was  his  name ;  he  ar- 
rived at  Rio  dj3  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Apparently  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption,  old  colored  woman  nursed  him, 
and  insisted  on  bringing  in  a  squaw,  who  was  a  remark- 
able "medicine"'  woman  ;  her  name  it  was  Unoka;  her 
father  was  a  great  medicine  man.  probably  old  Tapioka, 
though  his  name  is  lost  to  history.  In  less  than  a  week 
under  Unoka  e  treatment  with  her  pellets,  Jasper  became 
'*  a  new  man,"  and  if  anyone  doesn't  believe  it,  why, 
there  is  Unoka's  portrait.  Of  course,  Jasper  procored 
the  secret  from  Unoka.  but  he  does  not  go  into  the  busi- 
ness—he sends  the  recipe  to  a  New  York  friend.  *•  to 
benefit  mankind  and  yourself  greatly  by  having  the  pel- 
lets made  up  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.'"  But  why 
did  not  Jasper  return?  He  shall  tell  it  in  his  own  words, 
as  be  puts  it,  as  a  sweet  ending  to  a  sweet  story:  '•! 
have  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  rich  old  Don,  and  she  returns  my  love 
with  interest ;  and  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
live,  love,  and  die  here" — Jasper  you  are  a  brickl..  . 
The  nest  story  we  take  up  is 

DOCTOR  UNCAS  BRANT'3  DvDULN  ELIXm  OP  LIFE, 

and  it  runneth  in  brief  thus :  Unk  (short  for  Uncas)  was 
a  missionary — Black-feet  Indians — eon  had  consumption 
—awful  sick— gave  up  hope — Big  Injun  visits  Unk's  tent 
— Big  Injun  up  and  spoke,  "  Pale-face  no  die  —my  squaw 
cnre  him''— squaw  comes,  brings  leaves,  grinds  between 
stones,  feeds  Unk's  son  on  juice— Bat  why  tell  the  rest 
—of  course,  the  son  got  well ;  of  course,  they  found  out 
about  the  plant ;  of  course,  the  stufi"  is  put  up  in  bot- 
tles, with  a  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again.  So 
we  might  go  on,  filling  page  after  page  v.-ith  variations  of 
the  same  old  story.  The  melancholy  thing  about  it  is 
that  there  are  people  who  read  and  believe  these  yams— 

and  even  swallow  the  stuff! We  can  not  give  farmers, 

and  indeed  oLliers  as  well,  any  more  useful  Ciiulion  than  : 

BE  CiBEFCL  WHAT   YOU    SIGN  I 

We  have  in  former  volumes  shown  how  a  document 
agreeing  to  take  certain  articles  at  a  certain  price,  could 
be,  by  cutting  off" an  inch  or  so  from  one  end,  converted 
into  a  promissory  note.  Some  of  this  kind  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  Rhode  Island,  by  the  most  persistent  of  all  nui- 
sances, the  "  Lightning-rod  Man,"  A  citizen  was  sur- 
prist;(l  in  find  that  his  note  for  $00  was  due  at  a  Rhode 
Island  bank.  Some  time  previous  a  '*  rodist "  had  agreed 
to  *■  rod  "  his  house  for  $15,  and  asked  for  his  name  and 
address,  as  a  ijuide  for  the  one  who  would  follow  and  do 
the  work.  The  name  was  signed  in  a  book,  apparently 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  turns  up  on  a  note  for  $60.  We 
have  not  much  sympathy  for  those  who  will  deal  with 
these  lightning-rud  chaps,  but  this  case  8er\*es  to  add 
force  to  oar  caution  :  "Be  careful  what  you  sign." 


Every    Oro-^ver    of  Potatoes,    on   a 

large  or  small  scale,  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  "  Riley's  Po- 
tato Pests."  This  book  gives  not  only  full  information 
about  the  Colorado  Becbie,  which  will  cover  nearly  the 


whole  country  this  year,  and  tells  clearly  ihe  beat  modes 
of  successfully  resisting  its  attacks,  but  it  also  describes 
numerous  other  pests  of  this  important  crop,  and  methods 
of  avoiding  them.  The  work  is  not  only  instructive,  but 
highly  interesting,  even  to  those  who  do  not  grow  pota- 
toes. Neatly  bound  copies  are  sent  post-paid  for  75  cts. 
An  edition  every  way  the  same,  except  being  bound  in 
paper  covers,  is  supplied  at  50  cts.  The  book  is  worth 
its  weight  in  silver,  or  gold  even,  to  every  one  growing 
potatoes  to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre  or  more,  and  is 
worth  more  than  its  cost  to  those  having  only  a  garden 
plot,  or  even  no  ground,  for  its  interesting  information. 
The  IscFOBTANCE  of  the  potato  crop  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  giving  the  production  in  the  United  States  : 

1850 65,797.896  bushels.  11871 120,461,700  bushels. 

ISfiO 111.148.867  bushels.!l87a 113.516.000  bushels. 

1S70 114,775,000  bushels., 1S75 166,877,000  bushels. 


^VTieat  for  >'oi*tlierii  loTra.—"  G.  W. 

R.,"  Butler  Co.,  Iowa.  Clawson  wheat  is  a  winter  varie- 
ty, and  cannot  be  sown  in  the  spring.  Northern  Iowa  is 
a  spring  wheat  section.  The  varieties  most  suitable  there 
would  be  the  Scotch  Fife  or  the  Canada  Club  wheats. 

Essays  on  Oardening;-. — The  prizes  of 
fifty  dollars  each  for  the  best  Essays  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Caulifiower  and  Celery,  offered  by  Peter  Henderson 
as  a  special  premium  to  the  Centennial  Commission, 
have  just  been  awarded.  That  upon  Caulifiower  to  Wil- 
liam H.  White,  Westborough.  Mass.,  and  that  upon  Cel- 
ery to  William  Frost,  Jersey  City  Hights,  N.  J. 

Hardy    Hei-baceons     Plants.— The 

American,  Agriculturist  has  for  several  years  endeavored 
to  rescue  these  plants  from  the  neglect  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  since  the  introduction  of  newer  styles  in  gar- 
dening. Holding  that  all  plants  have  their  proper  places, 
we  have  advocated  hardy  plants  in  their  place.  In  our 
endeavors  to  popularize  these  plants,  we  were  met  by 
the  difficulty  that  those  we  recommended  very  frequently 
could  not  be  procured.  This  state  of  afi"air3  is,  however, 
improving ;  we  find  that  nurserymen  and  florists,  gener- 
ally, offer  more  hardy  plants  than  heretofore,  and  last 
year  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  special  catalogue  by 
Hoopes,  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  solely  de- 
voted to  a  large  collection  of  plants  of  this  class.  This 
year  we  have  the  catalogue  ofWootson  &  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  solely  to  her- 
baceous and  other  hardy  flowers.  Mr.Woolson  was  former- 
ly connected  with  our  editorial  department,  and  we  can 
cheerfully  testify  to  his  competent  knowledge  and  ability. 

About    luTesting-  in    Klines.— Anew 

mining  speculation  is  being  actively  prosecuted  at  pres- 
ent;  as  its  headquarters  are  in  New  York,  "we  re- 
ceive inquiries  about  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  we  must  be  excused  from 
answering  by  mail,  and  we  reply  to  those  received,  and 
endeavor  to  anticipate  others,  by  telling  what  we  know 
about  the  scheme  here — and  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  is 
I'ery  little.  From  inquiries  of  well-informed  parties,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mining  sciieme  re- 
ferred to  involves  intentional  fraud,  but  that,  like  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  it  is  put  upon  the  market  as  a 
speculation,  of  which  those  who  invest  in  it  must  take 
the  risks.  The  affair  is  a  speculation  into  which  money 
can  be  put  with  the  gi*eatest  ease;  whether  any  money 
can  ever  be  taken  out,  will  depend  upon  future  develop- 
ments. Admitting  that  the  affair  is  managed  upon  strict 
business  principles,  the  risk  and  uncertainty  remain. 

Animal  I»ok:e,— F.  M.  Moulton,  the  pat- 
entee of  an  animal  poKc,  writes,  claiming  that  the  poke 
illustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  January  last, 
is  an  infringement  of  his  patent.  As  no  description  of 
the  patent  poke  is  sent,  we  can  not  form  any  opinion  of 
the  justice  of  the  clajn,  but  give  the  caution  as  it  is  sent. 

How  to  Choose  and  TTorlc  a  Farm* 

— "  W.  B.,"  Bermuda.  Allen's  New  Farm  Book,  (price 
$2.50),  contains  much  practical  information  needed  in 
choosing  and  working  a  farm,  also  description  and  man- 
agement of  stock,  poultry,  etc.  Dwycr's  Immigrant 
Builder,  (price  $1.50).  contains  valuable  information  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  buildings  needed  on  farms. 

<^iiantily   or  ^Vlanure    per  Acre.— 

'*T.  W.  E.,"  Hondo  Valley,  Texas.  Very  diff'crent  quan- 
tities of  manure  are  applied  for  different  purposes.  Thus 
100  tons  of  barn-yard  manure,  or  a  ton  of  guano,  may  be 
used  in  a  garden,  and  less  than  a  tenth  as  much  in 
farm  culture,  and  each  be  right  in  its  place. 

Bit  for  ^eir-Siicl£in;r  Co>rs— Saw- 
ing iTIachtnes,  etc— '*  M.  J.  A.  C."  New  Madrid, 
Mo.    Wo  neither  make  nor  sell  any  of  the  coutriTancca 


described  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  These  are  eithw 
the  inventions  of  the  editors,  or  of  correspondents,  who 
have  no  patents  on  them,  and  give  them  to  the  public  for 
the  general  benefit.  They  are  so  clearly  described  that 
any  mechanic  can  make  them.  Very  full  directions  were 
given  for  making  the  bit  for  self-sucking  cows  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1876,  which  any  black- 
smith can  follow,  also  for  making  the  sawing  machine, 
described  on  page  181  of  American  AgricuUuHst  for  1ST5. 

Averill's  Chemical  Paints.— In  apply- 
ing ordinary  paint,  it  is  well  known  that  the  oil  sinks  at 
once  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  leaving  the  lead,  or 
other  color,  dead  and  barely  adhering  to  the  surface,  and 
it  requires  at  least  two  coats  before  a  fair  surface  is  pro- 
duced. The  ■'  chemical  paints '"  are  so  prepared  that  the 
wood  does  not  take  the  oil  away  from  the  color,  but  even 
a  single  coat  wUl  dry  with  a  good  surface,  and  look  quite 
as  well  as  two  coats  of  paint,  mixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  We  have  outside  work  that  was  done  some 
seven  years  ago  with  these  paints,  and  it  has  worn  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  colors,  in  a  great  variety 
of  tasteful  shades,  for  outside  and  inside  work,  are 
mixed  ready  for  use. 

Baling:  Mannre,— ^'D.  T.,"  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Ackerraan  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  machine 
for  baling  manure.  That  is  the  ordinary  IngersoU  hay, 
straw,  or  cotton  press,  sold  by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  169 
Water  St.,  N.  T.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  process  of 
baling  manure  is  no  new  invention,  but  has  been  in 
use  many  years.  It  seems  strange  that  any  person  could 
receive  a  patent  for  baling  manure  in  another  person's 
straw  press,  but  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  patents. 

Oats  in  Iflaryland.  —  "X.,'*  Eastern 
Shore,  Md.  Ground  for  oats  in  your  locality,  and  others 
similarly  situated,  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  and  left 
in  ridges.  The  oats  may  then  be  sown  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  and  harrowed  in  im- 
mediately. There  would  then  be  no  delay.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  fall  or  winter  oats,  commonly  sown  in 
Virginia,  would  be  better  for  your  locality  than  spring 
sown.  The  seed  of  the  fall  oats  can  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
Landreth  &,  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

Feather    Eatings    Hens.— '-C.   F.   H.," 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  vice  of  feather  eating  is  very  fre- 
quent amongst  fowls  that  are  confined.  To  cure  it  under 
these  circumstances  is  impossible.  It  is  due  to  a  per- 
verted tiste,  caused  by  want  of  something,  as  well  as 
to  idleness,  which  is  always  productive  of  m:schief. 

Xo    Pi-event    Hens    Eating-    ttieir 

Egg»,— '*F.  M.  H."  When  a  hen  acquires  a  habit  of 
breaking  and  eating  eggs,  there  is  no  remedy.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  evil  by  killing  the  hen,  or 
having  the  nest  so  arranged  that  the  egg,  as  soon  as  laid, 
rolls  away  out  of  her  reach. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  153. 


Horticultural   Brevities. 

Tlie  Tiew  Japanese  maples.— Those  who 
bavc  not  seeu  ihesc  cliaimius  little  trees,  cau  have  any 
idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  delicately  cut  foliage 
of  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  tints.  Though  some  are  of 
a  feathery  lightness,  they  are  as  hardy  as  a  common  Ma- 
ple. These  choice  plants  are  now  offered  at  reduced 
r;\tcs  by  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing.  (L.  I.)  N.  Y  ... 
Tbe  ?Iassachnsetts  Horticultural  Society 
offers  prizes  to  the  umouui  olJIi.lOO,  for  the  current  year. 
Competition  open  to  all.    Send  for  tehcdule  to  the  Secre- 

tar)'.    Robert    Manning,    Boston Xlie   Japanese 

Persimmon,  now  attracting  deserved  attention  ia 
California,  is  a  distinct  species,  Diofpyros  kaJH,  a  lai;go 
and  vcrj-  delicious  frait.  It  first  fruited  in  this  country 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Ho.c^,  in  New  York  city.  It 
may  be  had,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  of  S.  B.  Parsons  i  Sons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  John  Saul,  Washlnclon,  D.  C.  and  P. 
J.  Berckman^;.  .\n--u«t.i,  Ga  ...The  N.  T.  Horti- 
cultural Society  publishes  a  templing  schedule  or 
Preminms  for  its  spring  and  (kll  exhibitions,  and  for 
monthly  shows.  To  be  had  of  the  Secretary.  W.  J.  David- 
son, Box  191,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.... Catalogues  nowa- 
days are  often  useful  horticultural  treatises ;  an  example 
in  illustration  of  this  is  EUwanser  &  Barrj-'s  special  cat- 
alnjiie  of  Hoses Vlck's  Flower  and  Vegeta- 
ble Garden  is  not  a  catalogue  in  disgnise,  bnt  a  trea- 
tise on  gardening,  in  which  the  author  docs  himself  credit, 
gives  sensible  talk,  an  abundance  of  excellent  pictures, 
and  all  for  50  cents.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Vicfe 
address  is  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  55 
"West  33d  St.,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  March  6th,  and  as 
an  important  feature  in  these  meetings  is  now  an  exhi- 
bition of  plants  and  flowers,  the  numbers  present  were 
larger  than  at  any  previons  meeting.  Fifteen  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Thurber,  Editor  of  the 
American  Agrindtuii^t  was  elected  an  Honorary  mem- 
ber. At  this  meeting  a  series  of  Essays  or  Lectures  was 
inaugurated  by  Augustus  Boilean,  who  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  culture  and  general  management  of  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  methods  of  pruning  and  training,  illustrat- 
ing the  process  by  actual  specimens,  which  he  handled 
in  a  way  to  show  that  he  was  master  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Boileau  is  well  known  in  the  city  as  a  Practical  Horticul- 
turist, being  Bcperinteudent  of  the  grounds  around 
Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  churches,  and  to  his  enthusiastic 
taste  is  due  the  gorgeous  displays  that  have  been  made 
in  these  for  7  or  8  years  past.— The  premium  awarded 
for  Hyacinths  was  to  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  L.  I.  For 
Azaleas  in  pots  to  Wm.  Bennett^  Flatbush,  L.  I.  For 
collections  of  cut  Violets  and  Azalea  blooms  to  George 
Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  To  Isaac  Buchanan,  Astoria, 
\a.  I.,  for  cut  blooms  of  Orchids.  To  James  Eidder.  In- 
wood,  N.  T.,  for  cut  blooms  of  Cinerarias  and  Stock  Gil- 
Uflowers.  To  Wm.  Bennett,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  for  fine 
Bpecimens  of  Dendrdbium  nobJie,  and  to  Thomas  Ascott, 
Flatbush.  for  a  collection  of  English  Primroses.  To 
Thos.  Tait,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
succulent  plauts.  A  fine  plant  of  the  new  Orchid,  Pha- 
lanopsis  SchiUeriana,  was  exhibited  by  James  M.  Patter- 
eon,  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  cut  sprays  of  BougainvUlea  gla- 
bra^ Oncidiujn  luHdum,  and  fine  specimens  of  Camellia 
blooms  by  S.  Henshaw.  New  Brighton.  S.  I.  An  exquis- 
ite specimen  of  Lilium  longifioi^m.  and  an  immense 
flower  spathe  of  the  curious  Aroid,  AmxyrplKyphaUus  Bi- 
wm,  f rom  the  C.  L.  Allen  Co.,  of  Queens,  L.  I.— The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  place  above  named,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  evsry  month.  The  next  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  3d.  The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  that 
day.  then  to  be  given,  will  be  on  *'  Ornamental  Designs 
in  Flowers,"  by  David  Fonlis,  New  York 


Old  Seeds  with  New  Names. 

We  learn  that  the  parties  engaged  in  pushing  the 
*'  Pampas  Rice  "  do  not  like  what  we  have  said  about  it, 
and  have  published  their  views  about  us  in  some  paper 
which  we  have  not  seen.  We  have  no  reason  to  modify 
what  we  have  said.  We  claim  that  the  article  offered  as 
'*  Pampas  Rice  "  is  not  a  rice  at  all,  and  farther,  from  our 
examination  of  the  seeds,  we  are  very  confident  that  it 
is  a  furm  of  "Durra,"  or  SorghuTn  vulgare.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  our  remarks  had  no  reference  to  the 
plant  itself,  which  has  its  uses,  but  we  most  positively 
protest  against  giving  old  and  well-known  plants  new 
and  deceptive  names.  Success  in  farming,  gardening  and 
fruit-growiug  of  all  kinds,  largely  depends  upon  accuracy 
in  the  names  of  the  seeds,  trees  and  plants,  and  any  one 
who  intentionally  sends  out  a  poor  variety,  under  the 
name  of  a  good  kind,  or  who  attaches  to  an  old  and  well- 
known  variety  a  new  name,  not  only  deser^'es  exposure 
but  could  intentional  fraud  be  proved,  the  seller  could  be 
made  to  pay  heavy  damages.    There  is  much  of  this 

TTlAtJD  UPOX  FARMERS, 

in  offering  old  seeds  under  new  names,  practiced  every 
year.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  we  follow  up  the  new 
and  wonderful  seeds.  Sometimes  we  get  them,  and 
sometimes,  like  the  chap  with  his  wonderfal  Broom 
Corn,  we  send  the  money  and  get  no  seeds.  We  have 
received  several  hand-bills  or  posters,  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  a  wonderful  wheat ;  they  read :  "  The  attention 
of  fanners  is  called  to  our 

XEW  SPRING  WHEAT  ! 

Single  grains  measuring  One-Half  Inch  in  Length,  and 
the  Average  close  to  that."  The  seed  came  from  Valpa- 
raiso two  years  ago.  The  parties  in  Tennessee  own  the 
entire  stock  on  the  continent.  It  has  '■'■  Produced  this 
season  63X  Bushels  on  Half  an  Acre,"  and  other  things 
are  said  in  its  favor.  We  sent  our  25  cents  for  a  sample 
package  and  in  turn  received  25  grains  of  wheat,  but  the 
package  was  marked  in  large  type  "  Touzelle  Spring 
Wheat."  The  advertisement,  or  hand-bill  did  not  an- 
nounce it  as  "Touzelle,"  but  as  a  *'New  Spring  Wheat," 
and  nothing  said  in  the  description  about  Tonzelle, 
though  at  the  bottom  of  the  hand-bill  there  is,  in  small 
type,  a  certificate  from  some  people  who  have  *'  seen  sin- 
gle grains  of  Touzelle  Sprinir  Wheat,  which  measured 
one-half  inch  in  length."  This,  the  only  mention  of  Tou- 
zelle, i&  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  one  might  readily 
OTerlook  it — as  we  did—at  the  first  reading.  Now.  in 
this  case,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  wheat 
itself,  but  to  the  manner  of  bringing  it  out.  If  this  wheat 
is  '*  Touzelle,"  why  not  say  so  in  the  advertisement  T  Bnt 
"Touzelle"  ia  a  name  already  applied  to  a  well-known 


wTieat,  which  has  been  in  the  country  for  nearly  ten  years, 
or  long  enough  to  show  that  is  not  adapted  to  general 
cultivation.  If  this  is  a  spring  wheat  derived  from  the 
ordinary  Touzelle,  why  not  say  so  ?  The  whole  thing  is 
surrounded  with  douh%  and  is  presented  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory manner.  The  statement  of  a  yield  of  127 
bushels  to  the  acre  we  pass  without  comment,  though 
every  wheat-grower  will  have  his  own  notions  on  this 
point.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
new  and  promising  varieties  of  wheat,  and  all  other 
seeds,  but  they  should  be  presented  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  he  open  to  suspicion. 


The  Prickley  Comfrey  Once  More. 

When  a  new  plant  is  offered,  or  an  old  plant  is  pre- 
sented for  a  new  use,  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  from  the  best  som'ces,  trusting  that  our 
readers  will  have  the  intelligence  to  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  while  for  them  to  try  it  or  not.  Before  we  pub- 
lished a  word  upon  the  subject,  we  had  read  suflBcient  in 
the  English  and  French  agricultural  journals  to  convince 
us  that  it  was  worthy  of  trial  here  ;  but  it  was  only  after 
it  had  been  tried  for  one  year  or  more  in  this  country, 
and  we  found  that  plants  could  be  had  that  we  published 

it A  New  England  paper  is  disposed  to  grumble  over 

the  matter,  and  his  strong  point  is  that  Prof.  Gray  charac- 
terized it  as  a  "  weedy  "  plant.  Of  course  he  did,  and  had 
he  been  asked  to  describe  either  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
or  the  Hubbard  Squash,  he  would  naturally  say  that  they 
had  coarse,  weedy  foliai^e.  It  is  harly  fair  to  thus  try  to 
put  Doct.  Gmy  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  plant. 

Another  person  finds  that  it  will  become  a  weed. 

How  this  may  be,  time  only  can  tell,  but  we  have  not  no- 
ticed that  carrots  and  parsnips  are  any  the  less  grown, 
because  the  plants,  when  they  escape  from  cultivation, 

become  miserable  weeds Did  not  we  have  abundant 

evidence  that  people  do  read  advertisements,  onr  experi- 
ence with  the  Prickley  Comfrey  would  lead  ns  to  doubt 
if  people  really  do  read  them.  Several  have  written  that 
they  have  searched  all  through  the  llarch  No.,  and 
could  not  find  it  advertised,  while  the  advertisement  of 
It.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
top  of  the  middle  column  on  pa^ie  112.  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  advertisement  in  a  Basket  Item  on  page  87, 
which  we  put  in  for  the  very  purpose  of  stopping  the 
flood  of  inquiries  that  poured  in  upon  us. 

N.  B.— Take  Notice,  Everybody  !  We  have  neither 
plants  nor  seeds  of  Prickley  Comfrey  nor  any  other  j)lant 
for  saU.  Prickley  Comfrey  was  advertised  on  p.  112  in 
March  last.  We  are  informed  by  the  gentlemen  in  charire 
of  our  Advertising  Department  that  the  plant  will  also 
be  offered  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Ashbumer.  of  Richmond,  Ta., 
the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  account  of  cultivation 
given  in  January  last.  Finally,  we  have  no  new  facts  in 
relation  to  the  plant,  beyond  what  we  have  already  given. 
It  wilt  be  this  year  tested  over  a  wide  range  €t  country, 
and  the  results  will  go  far  towards  settling  its  real  value 
to  the  American  farmer. 


Bee  Notes  for  April. 

BT  L.   C.   BOOT,    MOHAWX,   N.   T. 


swarms  of  bees  on  the  roof  of  hia  storCj  and  reports  a 
yield  of  181  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  from  each.  The  for- 
age there  must  he  remarkably  good,  as  this  is  a  very  large 
yield.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  bees  arc  being  kept 
to  advantage.  From  what  I  know  of  Philadelphia.  I 
should  say  that  bees  could  be  kept  there  successfully. 
As  to  where  the  hives  may  stand,  I  should  think  that 
there  were  very  few  who  could  not  find  room  for  at  least 
one  swarm.  A  very  small  plot  of  ground  will  accommo- 
date them,  or  they  may  be  placed  before  any  window  in 
an  upper  room,  or  attic,  or  even  on  the  roof.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Ilion,  a  mile  from  my  home,  are  several  swarms 
arranged  on  the  roof  of  a  piazza,  and  of  the  house,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving  here  given. 

I  see  no  reason  why  city  people  may  tot  find  bees  a 
source  of  instructive  amusement  if  not  of  profit.  A 
hive  may  be  arranged  with  glass  sifles,  so  that  the  bees 
may  be  seen  building  their  combs  and  storing  honey. 

A  case  is  mentioned  where  a  teacher  in  a  city  school 
kept  a  hive  in  the  garret  of  the  school-house,  where  the 
scholars  were  allowed  to  see  the  bees  at  work.  Cer- 
tainty good  must  come  from  such  observations.  What 
the  returns  will  be.  must  depend  upon  the  forage  that 
surrounds  the  location,  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
the  bees  are  managed. 

Extracting  rs'  Spring.—"  Will  it  be  expedient  to  ex- 
tract in  early  spring,  combs  heavy  with  honey,  or  replace 


During  the  present  month,  most  bees  will  be  placed 
upon  their  summer  stands.  Heretofore,  a  day  when  bees 
could  be  removed  from  winter  quarters  was  anxiously 
looked  for,  but.  at  present,  it  is  considered  desirable  by 
many  to  defer  it  as  late  as  possible.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  room  containing  the  bees  can  not  be  kept  as  low 
as  50",  it  will  be  well  to  remove  them  to  their  summer 
stands  during  the  first  fair  days,  but  if  they  can  be  kept 
below  that  temperature,  I  would  say,  keep  them  in  as  late 
as  the  first  of  May.  It  would  be  better  yet  to  say,  take 
them  out'  when  Soft  Maple  blossoms.  Last  spring  I 
placed  my  bees  on  their  stands  the  first  days  in  May.  and 
they  brought  in  natural  pollen  the  same  day.  As  soon 
as  the  bees  have  taken  the  first  flight,  close  all  ventila- 
tion, and  be  sure  that  the  mats  are  held  snugly  over  the 
frames,  if  such  are  used.  Contract  the  entrance,  leaving 
an  opening  of  about  one  inch. 

Q,ucstions  and  AjosTrcrs. 

CiTT  Beekeepisq. — "M.  J.  B.,"  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
asks :  *'  Is  bee-keeping  possible  in  the  city ;  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances?"— This  is  a  question  of  quite  gen- 
eral interest,  as  I  receive  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  it. 
That  bees  can  be  successfully  kept  in  cities,  has  been 
proven  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  they  may  be  expected 
to  store  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  honey,  will  depend 
upon  the  surroundings,  as  it  does  in  country  locations. 
Very  many  will  argue  that,  if  they  have  ah  abundance  of 
flowers  in  their  own  yard,  they  may  expect  to  keep  bees 
successfully.  They  do  not  realize  that,  from  preference, 
bees  will  work  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  away,  and 
that  if  honey  may  be  found,  they  will  work  even  double 
that  distance C.  F.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  26 


AKEA^'GEilEXT   OF  HrTES. 

theniTvith  empty  combs,  to  facilitate  breeding?  I  use 
eight  Langstroth  frames."— I  would  not  extract  in  early 
spring.  If  the  capping  of  the  cells  is  broken  occasion- 
ally, the  bees  will  remove  the  honey  to  the  center,  and 
breeding  wiU  be  thus  stimulated.  All  the  old  honey  in 
the  hives  may  generally  be  used  in  this  way.  If  proper- 
ly managed,  each  of  the  eight  frames  should  contain 
brood  during  the  best  of  the  season. 

Structure  op  the  Roof. — "In  using  the  flat  roof  de- 
■^cribed  in  January  Notes  on  a  Quinby  hive,  with  the 
frames  in  for  extracting,  ought  not  the  sides  and  end  of 
the  roof  to  have  pieces  nailed  on  them,  so  as  to  make  a 
tight  cover,  or  will  this  be  unnecessary,  if  I  use  a  quilt 
on  the  top  of  the  frames  ?  " — It  will  not  be  necessary,  as 
there  is  a  top  to  the  hive,  under  the  roof. 

KiXD  OP  Qun.T.— ''If  I  use  a  quilt  on  top  of  the 
frames,  is  one  filled  with  chaff  as  good  as  one  in  which 
cotton  is  used  ?  " — Cotton  is  preferable. 

CoEBECTioN. — In  March  Bee  Notes— "Are  six  combs 
(Langstroth)  enough  to  be  left  on  the  hives  "—should 
be  "271  the  hives." 


Ask  ftuestions  of  Your  Soil 


What  a  wonderful  help  it  would  be  to  every  cul- 
tivator, ii  he  could  say  to  this  soil  and  that  one, 
"tell  me  what  you  are  made  up  of  ;  what  is  lack- 
ing iu  your  composition  to  make  you  grow  a  good 
crop  of  this  or  that  kind,"  and  the  soil  should 
answer:  "Hack  potash,"  or  "I  lack  phosphoric 
acid,"  or  ''I  lack  lime,"  etc.  With  such  answers 
we  could  go  right  to  work  and  supply  the  deficient 
element  or  elements.  Now  it  is  guess-work.  We 
put  on  stable  manure,  and  as  that  generally  con- 
tains all  kinds  of  needed  elements,  it  produces  good 
results.  Tet,  in  doing  this,  we  often  add  a  great  deal 
that  is  not  needed,  as  soils  usually  lack  only  one  or 
two  elements.  Stable  manure,  if  purchased,  is  one 
of  the  most  costly  fertilizers  in  fact,  or  would  be, 
if  we  knew  just  what  else  to  buy.  In  all  the  older 
States  we  need,  or  could  very  profitably  use,  much 
more  manure  than  can  be  obtained.  Xow  comes 
the  all-important  question,  what  shall  we  use — 
what  will  be  the  cheapest  and  best  paying  fer- 
tilizer ?  Formerly  agricultural  chemists  proposed 
to  analyze  our  soils,  and  tell  us  what  was  lacking; 
but  they  now  know  that  in  the  present  state  of  agri- 
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cultural  chemistry,  at  least,  that  tiiif;  is  not  prac- 
ticable. The  fertilizer  manufacturers  come  along, 
and  tell  us,  each  in  turn,  that  his  article  is  just  the 
thing  we  need.  TiV'e  try  this  one,  and  then  that 
one,  at  a  great  deal  of  expense,  sometimes  with 
good  results,  and  sometimes  quite  otherwise.  In 
the  former  case  we  go  on  and  buy  and  use  more.  A 
neighbor,  having  a  different  soil,  follows  our  ex- 
ample, and  fails,  and  is  disgusted,  not  to  eay  dis- 
couraged. If  we  fail  in  oui-  first  trials,  we  too  are 
disgusted,  and  pronounce  all  artificial  fertilizers, 
and  agricultural  science  itself,  a  humbug.  But 
even  when  we  succeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  got  the  best  or  cheapest  fertUizer.  Something 
else  might  have  furnished  our  soil  with  just  what 
we  wanted  at  half  the  cost. 

Now  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  not  to  go  into  costly  experiments,  buying  by 
the  ton,  or  score  of  tons,  a  fertilizer  that  is  highly 
commended,  but  to  put  a  few  simple  questions  to 
our  fields,  in  the  form  of  experiments  that  any  or- 
dinary cultivator  can  carry  on  at  small  cost,  which, 
If  made  carefully,  will  afford  a  large  amount  of 
most  important  information.  In  an  average  field, 
lay  off  a  few  long  plots,  and  try  on  one  plot  a 
single  fertilizer,  another  on  next  plot,  and  so  on, 
using  various  mixtures  of  the  fertilizers  on  some 
plots.  Across  these  plots  plant  or  sow  several 
leading  crops,  and  watch  carefully  the  effects  upon 
each,  of  the  different  fertilizers.  A  single  trial  of  a 
season,  will  give  a  great  deal  of  information  ;  while 
repeated  trials  will  be  of  still  greater  value.  Thus 
ascertaining  what  will  pay  best , we  can,in  future,  buy 
'and  use  largely  just  that  fertilizing  element,  and 
only  that  one,  or  only  those  which  are  needed.  If 
potash  is  the  thing,  we  shall  not  have  to  buy  and 
pay  for  a  lot  of  other  things,  to  get  what  we  want. 
The  chemists  can  tell  us  accurately  what  is  in  this 
or  that  fertilizer,  and  whether  we  get  what  we  pay 
for,  or  intended  to.  The  cultivators  who  make 
these  experiments — who  thus  ask  direct  questions 
of  the  soil — will  be  the  most  successful,  and  they 
should  be  begun  at  once.  For  directions  in  mak- 
ing such  experiments,  see  Prof.  Atwater's  article 
In  another  column,  "  Science  Applied  to  Farming." 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  the  Pacific  Slope  which  reads 
thus  :  "  Enclosed  you  will  find  one  dollar  for  that 
amount  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  that  you  and  the  Edi- 
tor speak  of  in  the  Americaji  Agriculturist.  Ton 
did  not  say  you  had  any  for  sale,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  sly  way  of  advertising  it.  If  you  have  none 
for  sale,  please  send  my  letter  to  some  one  that  has, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  try  it  in  this  dry  climate.  If  it 
should  do  well  here,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
this  country.  Please  answer  these  questions  :  Who 
manufactures  the  best  machines  to  underdrain 
with  ?  How  large  a  drain  do  they  make  ?  How 
many  rods  can  be  made  per  day,  and  at  what  cost 
per  rod  ? ' ' 

Those  who  have  read  the  advertisements  of  books 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  those  w^ho  know 
the  conspicuous  character  of  the  inducements  of- 
fered for  forming  clubs  of  subscribers,  will  probably 
agree  with  me  that  the  American  Agricidturist^s 
way  of  advertising  is  not  a  particularly  sly  one,  and 
I  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  any  hired  writer 
In  the  establishment  were  to  attempt  the  sly  game 
in  advertising  his  own  business,  "the  Editor" 
would  be  very  likely  to  draw  a  broad  pen  through 
that  part  of  his  article  before  it  went  to  the  printer. 
Slyness  is  not  a  style  that  seems  to  be  cultivated  in 
that  establishment. 

My  interest  in  the  Prickly  Comfrey  Is  two-fold. 
First,  as  a  farmer  I  am  interested  in  securing  the 
best  and  cheapest  forage  for  my  herd. — Second,  as 
the  writer  of  these  papers  I  am  obliged  to  cultivate 
a  quick  eye  for  whatever  promises  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  my  readers.  It  is  a  question  of  broad  and 
butter  with  me  to  earn  my  wages  as  a  writer,  and  I 
have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  inexorable 
editor  of  the  Americayi  Agrioilturist  is  sly  enough  to 
Insist  on  his  subordtoutes  hunting  out  axid  describ- 


ing fuUy  and  fairly,  all  new  and  valuable  topics.  I 
thought  the  Prickly  Comfrey  would  "score  one" 
for  me  in  this  account.  That  is  all.  I  have  no  sets 
for  sale,  nor  shall  I  be  likely  to  have  until  the  mar- 
ket is  so  generally  supplied  that  the  price  will  be 
too  low  to  make  the  sale  of  sets  worth  while. 

The  best  ditching  machine  yet  devised,  is  a  broad- 
backed,  stout-armed  Irishman,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  work.  His  place  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  could  probably  be  well  supplied  by  the  use 
of  Chinese  cheap  labor.  I  think  among  the  numer- 
ous inventions  for  the  purpose,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  successful,  much  the  most  promising 
seems  to  be  Gov.  Randolph's  ditching  machine, 
which  has  been  well  tested,  and  which  is  advertised 
and  described  in  the  March  American  Agriculturist. 
The  maker's  address  is  given  in  the  advertisement. 
I  have  seen  only  the  model,  but  I  have  heard  good 
reports  of  its  work  from  an  eye  witness,  and  think 
that  the  machine  is  sufficiently  promising  to  justify 
its  being  tried. 


The  tendencies  in  all  industries  are  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  cooperation.  I 
have  occasionally,  during  the  past  year,  suggested 
cooperative  action  of  farmers  who  retail  milk  from 
their  wagons  in  tovrns.  Since  my  former  notice  of 
its  work,  I  have  received  the  fuU  report  of  .the 
Onondaga  Dairymen's  Association,  which  began 
business  iu  the  city  of  Syracuse,  tu  1872,  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  that  time.  It  is 
a  large  Association,  with  a  cash  capital  of  about 
830,000,  owning  the  necessary  horses  and  wagons, 
and  having  a  factory  for  the  disposal  of  so  much  of 
the  product  as  is  not  needed  for  the  retail  business. 
In  this  factory  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 
The  employees  of  the  Association  are  hoarded  at 
the  establishment,  and  as  the  supplies  are  bought 
at  wholesale,  and  the  house  is  carefully  kept,  it  is 
found  that  the  average  expense  of  board  per  month 
is  89.44.  Incidentally  this  may  be  valuable  infor- 
mation for  farmers  who  make  an  allowance  for 
board  to  their  hands.  The  Association  has  taken 
up  39  private  routes,  which  had  formerly  required 
39  horses,  wagons,  and  men — many  of  the  men  be- 
ing farmers  themselves.  The  business  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  4  years  with  increasing  success, 
and  it  has  demonstrated  the  important  fact  that  the 
farmers  net  more  for  their  milk,  without  counting 
the  value  of  their  own  services  at  home,  than  they 
did  under  the  system  of  private  routes. 

Milk  must  be  delivered  at  the  depot  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  the  morning.  That  which  arrives  after 
that  hour,  is  credited  at  "cheese  rates."  Kegula- 
tions  for  the  cooling  of  milk  are  enforced.  Weekly 
tests  are  made  of  all  that  is  delivered,  and  when  it 
falls  below  the  standard,  a  discount  is  made  from  the 
aggregate  of  the  week's  deUvery.  WTien  it  falls  so 
much  below  the  standard  as  to  indicate  adultera- 
tion, a  penalty  is  inflicted.  The  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation of  stables,  their  cleanly  keeping,  the  clean 
bedding  of  the  cows,  and  a  pure  and  wholesome 
supply  of  food  and  water,  are  insisted  upon — other 
details  looking  towards  extra  cleanliness,  also  re- 
ceive attention. 

The  stock  of  the  Association  is  apportioned  to 
the  members  on  the  basis  of  820  for  each  cow  usu- 
ally kept  by  them,  thus  insuring  in  the  division  of 
prvjlls  according  to  capital  stock,  a  fair  dividend  to 
each  farmer.  The  credit  for  the  milk  deUveries  is 
according  to  quality,  thus  making  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  each  farmer  to  keep  good  cows.  So  com- 
plete a  system  as  this  is  only  practicable  among 
farmers  who  live  near  a  large  town,  or  who  can 
supply  a  more  distant  city  regularly  by  rail,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  a  dozen  or  more 
farmers  drive  daily  over  little  peddling  routes  in 
their  neighboring  market-towns,  delivering  all 
together  not  more  than  could  be  easily  delivered  by 
one-fourth  their  number.  If  such  farmers  would 
unite,  under  regulations  which  would  ensnre  a  fair 
divisiou  of  returns  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  furnished,  they  might  save  at  least  one-half 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and  teams,  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  their  services, 
and  escape  the  tedious  work  of  deUvery. 


We  bear  a  good  deal  at^out  bard  tioiesi  thongb 


less,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  connection  with  farming 
than  in  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended  mainly  upon  its  agriculture  for 
the  exportation  of  produce,  it  is  the  present,— agri- 
culture has  thrown  the  balance  of  trade  $113,000,000 
in  our  favor,— according  to  the  President's  recent 
message  in  favor  of  resumption.  One  item  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  fidl  of  encouragement,— that  is  the 
exportation  of  fresh  meat  to  England,  where  there 
arrived  in  a  smgle  week  in  January  last,  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool  alone— in  addition  to  large  invoices  of 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  hams,  salt  beef,  pork  and 
l^rd — fresh  beef  and  mutton,  equivalent  to  10,000 
sheep  and  1,400  steers. 

The  facility  for  transporting  fresh  beef  (at  a  tem- 
perature of  38°  or  less)  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
the  demands  keep  pace  with  it.  The  product  has 
not  yet  become  so  recognized  as  being  first-rate, 
that  it  is  sold  as  of  English  production,  as  our  cheese 
often  is,  but  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  best  mar- 
kets, and  there  is  much  significance  in  the  following 
anecdote  from  a  communication  to  the  "  London 
Farmer"  ;  A  gentleman  who  was  anxious  to  taste 
fresh  American  beef,  went  to  a  butcher,  who  made 
it  a  specialty.  He  was  asked  who  was  his  regular 
butcher. — "  Oh  !  so  and  so,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  he  sends  us  the  best  Scotch  beef  he 
can  buy." — The  butcher  remarked  to  a  friend,  that 
the  man  in  question  had  got  all  of  his  best  Scotch 
beef  from  America  for  eight  months  past. 

The  attention  that  the  subject  is  attracting  in 
England,  is  very  significant.  Not  only  do  butchers 
and  farmers  discuss  it,  but  the  subject  is  taken  up 
by  political  economists,  essayists,  and  members  of 
ParUament.  It  is  compared  with  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain  by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
Arguments  are  advanced  to  show  that,  just  as  the 
introduction  of  foreign  com  was  followed  by  the 
cheapening  of  living,  an  increase  of  industry  (which 
aggregated  a  larger  demand  for  better  food,  and  so 
improved  the  farmer's  business),  so  the  cheapening 
of  meat  will  lead  to  a  stUl  further  advance  of  prosper- 
ity, in  which  the  farmer  can  not  fail  to  participate. 

Probably  this  is  true,  and  it  ,is  important  for  us 
that  it  is  so,  for  the  foreign  demand  for  our  meat 
has  come  to  this  country,  "  and  it  has  come  to  stay." 
It  is  as  important  for  us  that  the  EngUsh  people 
should  remain  prosperous  and  be  able  to  buy  our 
meat,  as  it  is  important  to  the  English  farmer  that 
the  ability  to  buy  his  product  should  continue. 
That  this  foreign  demand,  so  long  as  it  remains, 
must  add  to  the  cash  returns  of  American  agricul- 
ture, is  undoubted,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  out-look  of  the  farming  interest  in  this 
country  seemed  to  be  so  promising,  and  so  firmly 
based  as  it  is  to-day.  Let  it  only  be  home  in  mind 
that  as  the  profits  of  farming  increase,  the  profits 
otgood  farming  will  increase  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion. Do  everything  in  the  best  way,  and  invest 
all  the  capital  needed  to  improve  the  way,  only  be 
extremely  cautious  in  making  the  investment  a 
judicious  one,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  made 
with  borrowed  money. 


Science  Applied  to  Fanniiig.— XXVIIX 

Farm   Experiments    Avltlx     Kertlllicrs— Sug- 
gestions and  Directions  for  making  fhem. 

Since  the  chief  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  Is 
to  supply  the  materials  which  crops  need,  and  at- 
mosphere and  soil  fail  to  supply,  it  is  evident  that 
to  use  them  economically,  we  must  know  what  ma- 
terials are  deficient  in  the  soil  where  they  are  to  be 
applied.  This  can  best  be  learned  by  direct  experi- 
ments— by  putting  the  question  to  the  soil  with  dif- 
ferent fertilizing  materials,  and  obtaining  its  reply 
in  the  crops  produced. 

For  experiments  by  which  any  intelligent  farmer 
can  test  the  needs  of  his  soil,  without  great  cost 
or  trouble,  I  would  suggest  a  series  in  which  the 
action  of  the  three  substances,  nitrogen,  phosphor- 
ic acid,  and  potash,  should  be  tried  separately  and 
in  combination,  and.  at  the  same  time,  (he  effect  of 
plaster,  lime,  and  stable  manure,  be  studied.  Ni- 
trogen can   bo   conycniently  supplied   by  drjecl 
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blood  or  nitrate  of  Boda ;  phosphoric  acid  by  a 
high  grade  superphosphate ;  and  potash  by  a  high 
grade  German  potash  salt,  (sulphate  or  chloride). 
Freshly  slaked  lime,  plaster,  and  stable  manure 
can  be  employed  in  quantities  such  as  would,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  make  an  economical 
manuring.  The  most  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained  on  soils  that  are  poor  either  originally  or 
from  cropping.  On  stronger  soils,  or  those  in  bet- 
ter condition,  the  effects  of  the  different  articles 
will  be  less  manifest. 

As  to  size  of  plots,  10  square  rods,  (  '/lo  of  an 
acre),  will  suffice  for  each.  They  should  be  long 
enough  to  extend  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  field,  so  as  to  escape,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Influence  of  Inequalities  of  different  portions  of 
the  soil.  Level  land  is  best  for  the  purpose.  If  a 
elope  be  selected,  the  strips  should  run  up  and 
down  the  ascent,  so  that  any  wash  by  rains  will  not 
transfer  materials  from  one  plot  to  the  other.  An 
unmanured  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  should  be 
left  between  the  strips.  Parallel  trials  should  al- 
ways be  made  with  no  manure,  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
rate comparison .  In  applying  the  manure,  the  great- 
est care  must  be  observed  to  insure  a  uniform  dis- 
tribution and  thorough  mixing  with  the  soU,  and  to 
prevent  the  manure  belonging  to  one  plot  from  get- 
ting on  another.  In  the  use  of  concentrated  ferti- 
lizers as  ordinarily  practised,  there  is  apt  to  be  great 
waste  from  lack  of  even  and  thorough  distribution 
through  the  soil.  They  should  not  be  left  in  lumps 
or  concentrated  in  small  spaces,  to  injure  the  roots 
which  come  in  contact  with  them  or  with  their 
strong  solutions  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  but  should 
be  so  uniformly  and  thoroughly  distributed  that 
the  largest  number  of  roots  may  have  access  to 
them.  And  since  in  these  experiments  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  effect  of  each  fertilizer  be 
fairly  tested,  it  would  be  by  all  means  advisable  to 
mix  them,  at  least  those  which  contain  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  with  once  or 
twice  their  bulk  of  mellow  earth.  If  the  latter  is 
rich  in  vegetable  mold,  so  much  the  better.  Moist 
saw-dust  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  earth,  if  more 
convenient.  The  fertilizers  should  be  applied  as 
long  as  practicable  before  the  seed  is  put  in.  It 
will  be  well  to  even  off  the  ground  by  a  shallow 
plowing,  spread  the  fertilizers  uniformly  over  the 
plots,  and  then  work  them  in  with  a  good,  deep- 
running  harrow,  or  turn  them  under  by  shallow 
plowing.  When  the  plots  are  accurately  staked 
out  and  the  fertilizers  carefully  applied  and  worked 
in,  the  plow  or  harrow  may  be  run  across  the 
plots  without  fear  of  transporting  the  fertilizers 
from  one  to  another.  Com,  potetoes,  and  root 
crops  can  easUy  be  treated  in  rows,  and  grain  in 
drills.  I  would  suggest  the  following  arrangement 
— the  plots  being  each  ten  rods  long,  and  one  rod 
wide,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  strips 
two  feet  wide  between  each  two  plots. 

Plot    0.  — No  manure. 
"      I.  —Nitrogen— in  the  form  of  20  lbs.  of  DrledBIood  (A). 
•=    II.  — Phosphoric  Acid — in  the  form  of  20  lbs.  of  Snper- 
pliospliate  (B),  "With  15  to  17  per  cent  plios.  acid. 
"  III.  — Potasli— in  the  form  of  20  Iha.  of  Sulphate  of  Pot- 
ash (C),  Tvitli  40  to  46  per  cunt  actiial  potash. 

"    I^---ph''os7hfrrc  "l^id  1 '"  f^™  "f  "  'hs.  each  of  A  i  B. 

••     00.  — No  niannre. 

,1     TT+    Nitrogen,  Phosphoric >ln   the    form  of  0=^  Ibi. 

"•■''"     Acid,  and  Potash      j      each  of  A,  B,  and  C. 
••   VI.  —20  lbs.  of  Plaster. 
"  VII.  — 40  lbs.  of  fresh  slaked  Lime. 
"  vni.  — Stable  Manure,  moderate  quantity. 
"    000.  —No  manure. 

*  The  Mixture  of  Dried  Blood  and  Superphosphate,  on 
Plot  IV,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  hijih  grade  Superphos- 

fihate — superior  Indeed  to  any  in  the  market,  except  a  few  of 
he  very  best. 1  This  mixture  on  Plot  V  would  be  nearly 

or  quite  a  "  complete  fertiliser." 


For  the  artificial  fertilizers  I  would  recommend 
only  the  high  grade  articles,  both  because  they  are 
generally  cheapest,  and  because  they  will  be  fairest 
for  the  tests.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia could  be  used  to  furnish  nitrogen,  instead 
of  dried  blood,  and  would  work  somewhat  quicker. 
Indeed,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  grass  and  grain 
crops,  they  are  excellent.  The  chloride  of  potassi- 
um, or  "muriate  of  potash,"  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  less  costly  than  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  only  objection  to  the 
chloride  Is,  that  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  certain 


crops,  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco,  is  not 
as  favorable  as  that  of  the  sulphate. 

The  quantities,  20  lbs.  for  '/n  acre,  or  320  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  are  smaller  than  many  farmers  employ,  but 
will  suffice  for  the  experiments.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  articles  are  more  concentrated 
than  most  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
cost  of  these  articles,  in  small  lots  as  above,  wiH  of 
course  be  greater  than  when  bought  by  the  ton.* 


I  have  drawn  up  a  table,  showing  what  would  be 
the  amounts,  composition,  and  cost  of  the  articles 
recommended,  IE  used  in  considerable  quantities,  at 
the  rate  of  330  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  prices  are  those 
at  which  ton  lots  could  be  bought  in  the  large 
markets,  for  cash,  plus  55.00  per  ton  for  freight. 
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The  surest  test  of  the  deficiencies  and  supplies  of 
plant-food  in  a  given  soil  will  be  made  by  continuing 
the  experiments  for  a  number  of  years,  through  an 
ordinary  course  of  rotation  for  instance,  usifcg  the 
same  fertilizers  on  the  same  plots  year  after  year. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  can  be  learned  from 
a  single  trial.  And  even  if,  in  the  hurry  of  harvest 
time,  the    crops  are  not  carefully  weighed,   the 

•  Dried  blood,  with  say  10  to  11>^  per  cent  nitrogen,  cor- 
respondinE;  to  12  or  14  per  cent  ammonia,  will  cost,  in  small 
lots,  probably  about  3  cts.  per  lb.  In  lots  of  not  lees  than  a 
ton,  it  could  be  bought,  I  think,  for  $40.00  per  ton  cash.  An 
article  with  10  per  cent  nitrogen,  or  200  lbs,  to  the  ton,  would 
bring  the  nitrogen  at  20  cts.  per  lb.  Nitrate  of  soda,  of  95 
per  cent  purity  (about  155i  per  cent  of  nitrogen),  is  offered 
at  4  cts.  per  lb.,  or  in  ton  lots,  for  cash,  at  from  $75  to  $60  per 
ton;  tlie  nitrogen  would  thus  come  to  a  little  over  25  cts.  per 
Vd.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  from  20  to  20><  per  cent  of  ni- 
trogen. Is  offered  at  about  5M  cts. per  lb.,  or.  In  large  lots,  for 
cash,  at  $95-4100  per  ton.  An  article  with  20  per  cent  of  ni- 
trogen, at  $100  per  ton,  would  bring  the  nitrogen  at  25  cts. 
per  lb.  Superphosphate  from  spent  bone-black,  with  15  to 
17  per  cent  soluble  phosplioric  acid,  is  offered  at  about  2>f 
cts.  per  lb.,  or  in  ton  lots,  for  cash,  at  $33  to  $35  per  ton.  An 
article  with  16  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  or  320  lbs.  to 
the  ton,  at  $35.00  per  ton,  would  furnish  the  phosplioric  acid 
at  about  11  cts.  per  lb.  It  Is  offered  at  about  this  price  in 
superphosphates,  made  from  South  Carolina  rock  and  other 
fossil  and  mineral  phosphates.  Sulphate  of  potash,  with  80 
to  85  per  cent  of  pure  sulphate,  corresponding  to  43  to  45  per 
cent  actual  potash,  is  offered  at  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70 
per  ton  cash,  which  would  bring  potash  at  8  cts.  per  Ih. 
"  .Muriates,"  with  80  to  84  per  cent  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
corresponding  to  50  to  52  per  cent  actual  potash,  are  offered 
at  $60  or  less  per  ton  cash.  At  this  rate  potash  would  cost 
about  6  cts.  per  lb.  The  prices  above  given  are  such  as  have 
been  paid  in  Boston  and  New  York  by  Connecticut  farmers, 
foi-  articles  of  which  samples  have  been  analyzed  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  here.  The  costs  at  places  remote  from  the 
markets  would,  of  course,  be  increased  by  freights.  Dried 
blood  and  superphosphate  from  spent  bone-black  are,  at 
present,  exceptionally  cheap  articles,  and  would,  if  any  con- 
siderable retail  demand  should  spring  up  for  them,  be  apt  to 
rise  In  price.  Peruvian  gnano  will  supply  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  a  little  potash  in  the  ben  forms  and  at 
extremely  low  cost.  As  sold  in  this  State  during  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  the  cheapest  source  of  those  ingredients 
which  has  come  under  the  notice  of  our  Station,  except  half 
dry  fleh-scrap,  an  article  too  crude  and  wet  to  warrant 
distant  traiiBportation. 


thought  and  study  Involved  in  the  inception  of  the 
experiments  and  watching  their  progress,  wiU  be 
full  of  instruction. 


Such  experiments  do  not,  it  Is  true,  tell  exactly 
how  much  of  a  given  fertilizer  wiU  be  most  profita- 
ble, but  they  will  indicate,  if  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly conducted,  what  substances  are  abundant 
and  what  lacking  in  the  soil,  and,  consequently, 
what  ones  it  will  be  best  to  buy,  and  what  ones  not 
to  buy  in  fertilizers. 

Variations  from  the  plan  suggested  above  will 
of  course  occur  to  every  thinking  farmer.  The 
size  of  the  plots  may  be  varied,  other  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizers  used,  or  the  plan  otherwise 
altered,  as  may  seem  best.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  drouth  or  other  causes  may  interfere 
with  the  results,  and  that  these  will  be  made  surest 
by  repeating  the  experiments  in  successive  years. 
W.  0.  Atwateb. 

Wesleyan  Vniversity,  MidcUetown,  Conn. 


The    Carolina    Parrot,  or    Paroquet. 

{Conurus   GaroUjierms.) 


Inquiries  as  to  our  native  Parrot  can  be  best 
answered  by  the  picture  on  the  first  page,  and  a 
brief  description  here.  T7e  can  not  undertake  to 
decide  whether  our  bird  is  properly  a  Parrot  or  a 
Paroquet,  or,  as  some  write  it,  "Parrakeet,"  as 
ornithologists  differ  as  to  the  common  name,  some 
using  both  terms  indiscriminately.  The  bird  has  a 
length  of  14  inches,  and  its  spread  of  wings  is  22  in. 
The  peculiar  form  of  bill,  the  structure  of  its  claws 
to  adapt  it  to  climbing,  in  which  it  also  uses  its  bUl, 
and  its  brilliant  colors,  readily  distinguish  this  from 
all  other  native  birds.  The  general  color  of  the 
plumage  is  emerald  green,  with  bluish  refiections  ; 
the  edge  of  the  wings  yellow,  spotted  with  black ; 
the  neck  and  back  part  of  the  head  are  bright-yel- 
low, while  the  fore  part  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are 
red,  against  which  the  large  white  bUl  shows  very 
distinctly.  The  sexes  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  They  make  their 
nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  it  is  said  that  sev- 
eral females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest. 
This  bird  is  rapidly  disappearing ;  formerly  it  was 
not  rare  around  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  but  at 
present  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Gulf  States,  ex- 
cept in  the  far  TVest,  where  it  reaches  a  much  high- 
er range,  occurring  occasionally  in  Iowa,  and  is 
found  along  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  stated  that  a 
flock  of  Parrots  was  seen  near  Albany,  IST.  T.,  in 
January  in  1790,  an  occurrence  so  unusual  that  it 
was  regarded  as  ominous.  Their  rapid  disappear- 
ance is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  their  destructive 
character.  Among  wild  plants  they  are  especially 
fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  Cockle-bur,  (Xanthium), 
which  they  devour  most  industriously,  and  did  they 
confine  themselves  to  this,  they  would  be  useftd ; 
but  they  are  fond  of  grain,  and  devour  large 
quantities,  and  are  also  exceedingly  destructive  to 
fruit ;  apples  and  pears  they  take  only  for  their 
seeds,  and  often  destroy  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  before  it  is  ripe  in  the  search  for  seeds,  they 
also  devour  nuts,  grapes,  and  other  fruit.  The 
Parrots  come  in  flocks,  and  when  they  alight  upon 
a  grain  stack,  they  are  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
it  appear  as  If  covered  with  a  brilliant  carpet. 
Shooting,  no  matter  how  many  are  killed,  does 
not  frighten  them  away,  for  they  return  again  and 
again,  though  hundreds  of  their  companions  are 
slaughtered.  They  fly  in  flocks,  aways  screaming 
when  on  the  wing.  When  wounded  they  are  very 
ferociotis  and  can  bite  severely.  They  are  very 
readily  tamed,  but  can  not  be  taught  to  articulate, 
while  their  disagreeable  voice,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  practice,  makes  them  undesira- 
ble as  pets.  Wben  yotmg  they  are  regarded  as  good 
for  food.  Since  it  has  become  fashionable  to  use 
bright  plumage  in  trimming  women's  hats,  and  for 
other  decorations,  thousands  have  been  shot  for 
this  use  by  persons  who  have  gone  to  Florida  and 
other  Southern  States  for  the  purpose.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  their  rapid  destruction,  think  that 
they   will,   before   long,   become   exterminated. 
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The  Poland-China  Swine. 

There  are  few  so  striking  instances  of  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  a  breed  of  animals,  fitted  for 
a  particular  purpose,  as  that  presented  by  the 
Poland-China  swine.  The  actual  addition  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the 
country,  during  the  years 
since  this  breed  was  pro- 
duced, has  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUai-sl  Of  the  25,736,800 
swine  existing  in  the 
United  States  in  January, 
1876,  there  were  14,387,- 
400  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin ;  and  these 
may  be  valued  at  over 
$100,000,000.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  larger  portion 
are  Poland  -  Chinas,  or 
grades  of  that  breed.  It 
is  unnecessary  therefore 
to  enlarge  upon  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the 
breed.  Some  writers  have 
cast  doubt  upon  the 
claims  of  these  swine  to 
rank  as  a  distinct  breed. 
We  are  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  claim 
is  perfectly  well  founded. 
If  four  or  five  crosses  wUl 
entitle  a  Shorthorn  to 
entry  in  the  Herdbook,and  to  the  title  of  "thorough- 
bred," one  cannot  doubt  that  a  class  of  swine,  which 
has  been  carefully  bred  by  skillful  and  intelligent 
men  for  many  years,  is  quite  as  well  qualified  to  be 
called  thorough-bred.  As  to  the  variation  in  style  or 
character  of  these  swine,  which  is  so  much  talked 
of  and  written  about,  the  same  may  be  said  with 
equal  force  of  the  Berkshire  or  Essex  breeds  of 
pigs,  or  of  the  very  ancient  and  undoubted  South- 
downs  amongst  sheep.  At  any  rate  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question,  after  it  has  been 
judicially  decided  by  the  "  National  Swine-breeders' 
Convention ;"  and  it  is  but  a  waste  of  time  for 
those  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  breed  to  call 
in  question  the  decision. 

The  character  of  this 
breed  may  be  easily  seen 
and  appreciated,  from 
our  engraving,  which  re- 
presents a  pair  of  swine, 
bred  and  owned  by  D;  M. 
Magie,  of  Oxford,  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio,  vrith  whom,  it 
is  claimed,  this  breed 
originated.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  this  claim  is 
contested  by  other  breed- 
ers, but  with  what  justice 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  discuss.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  credit  belongs 
to  Mr.  Magie,  who  has 
bred  these  swine  care- 
fully since  the  year  1S;!7. 
Forty  years  of  continuous 
history  should  have  some 
weight  in  considering  the 
purity  and  stability  of 
this  breed.  Since  that 
early  period,  these  hogs 
have  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor,  and  at  the 


crossing  the  "  Irish  Grazier,"  the  "  Byfield,"  the 
"  Poland,"  and  the  "  Large  China  "  breeds  ;  and  in 
addition,  there  has  been  considerable  Berkshire 
blood  infused  into  it.  By  careful  improvement  the 
breed  has  been  much  refined  :  the  bone  has  been 
reduced  in  size,  while  the  size  of  the  animal  has 
been  enlarged,  and  its   capacity  for  feeding  and 


POLA>D  CHTNA  SWINB — BRED  AND  OWNED  BT  D.   M. 


making  flesh,  with  early  maturity,  has  been  in- 
creased. They  are  quiet  and  docUe,  prolific  breed- 
ers, and  the  sows  are  good  nurses.  They  fatten 
readily  at  any  age  ;  at  18  to  20  months  may  be  made 
to  weigh  500  to  600  lbs.,  and  at  10  to  13  months  they 
have  frequently  dressed  350  lbs.  The  carcass  is 
long,  round,  well  proportioned  ;  broad  in  the  back, 
and  deep  in  the  sides  ;  the  legs  are  short,  the  hams 
and  shoulders  are  heavy,  thick,  and  square ;  the 
hair  is  thick  and  fine,  in  the  best  specimens  ;  in  color 
they  are  spotted  with  black  and  white,  the  black 
greatly  predominating  ;  the  ears  are  drooping ;  and 
when  they  have  been  carefully  bred,  these  hogs 


em  States.  Before  the  Swine-breeders'  Convention 
adopted  the  present  nomenclature  for  this  breed,  it 
was  known  in  some  localities  as  the  "  Magie,"  and 
in  others  as  the  "Butler  County  "  hogs,  the  first 
name  being  from  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
breeder,  and  the  other  from  the  county  where 
they  were  first  most  extensively  bred.  Other  names 
have  been  given  to  the 
breed  duringtheir  earlier 
history,  these  having 
arisen  through  local  cir- 
cumstances chiefly.  But 
all  these  names  are  now 
dropping  out  of  use,  and 
it  is  doubtless  better  that 
they  should  do  so,  an  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable 
name  having  been  found 
forthe  breed.  The  future 
development  of  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  pork  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  forecast. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  it  must  in  time 
,gi"0w  immensely.  To 
reach  its  most  profitable 
condition,  there  must  be 
a  breed  of  hogs  of  sound, 
vigorous  constitution, 
ample  feeders,  with  good 
digestive  powers,  of  rapid 
growth,  and  quick  ma- 
turity. With  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Poland-China 
breed,  it  needs  only 
proper  sanitary  regula- 
tions as  regards  feeding, 
watering,  pasturing,  and 
housing,  to  make  the  business  of  raising  and  feed- 
ing hogs  in  the  great  corn-growing  States  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  Certainly 
nothing  is  so  much  wanted  just  now,  as  the  best  sani- 
tary treatment,  to  presen'e  the  stock  we  produce. 


SIAGIE,  OXPOED,   OHIO. 


"White  Lancashire  Swine. 


A  WmXE  LASOASHIRB  HOG — OWNED  BT  WM.   Q.   LEWIS,  FRAMrNQHA>r,  MASS 


j'carly  exhibitions  furnish  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  swine  presented  for  exhibition.  In  the  Western, 
North  western  and  South-western  States, the  Poland- 
Chinas  outnumber  all  other  varieties  combined, 
and  it  is  in  these  districts  that  they  are  chiefly  kept. 
This  breed  was   originally  founded   by  variously 


are  of  a  good  style  and  handsome  form.  The 
specimens  of  which  the  portraits  arc  here  given, 
are  from  a  herd  of  nearly  500  head,  from  which 
animals  are  shipped  to  nearly  every  StJitc  in  the 
Union,  many  of  this  breed  being  now  kept  in  all  of 
the  Eastern  and  Sliddle,  ana  m  some  of  the  South - 


The  English  county  of  Lancashire  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  excellent  breed  of  swine.  These  ani- 
mals have  always  been  white  in  color,  of  rapid 
growth,  good  form,  and,  when  mature,  have  reach- 
ed a  very  large  size — COO 
to  700  pounds  being  a  not 
unusual  weight.  Kccent- 
ly  the  Lancashircs  have 
been  much  Unproved 
by  careful  breeding. 
Amongst  other  breeders, 
the  Earl  of  Ellesnicrc,  a 
resident  of  South  Lanca- 
.shire,  has  given  much 
care  to  their  improve- 
ment, and  has  taken  pre- 
miums wherever  his  ani- 
mals have  been  exhibit- 
ed. Some  important  im- 
provements have  been 
made  in  the  breed,  promi- 
nent amongst  which  are 
their  earlier  maturity, 
and  the  reduction  in  size 
and  weight  of  the  otTal, 
such  as  the  head  and 
feet,  and  other  unsalable 
parts.  The  portrait  given 
on  this  pag6  Is  from  a 
photograph,  and  repre- 
sents a  hog  which  is  as 
near  a  model  one  as  can 
well  he  produced.  A 
trio  of  this  breed  was 
presented  by  an  English 
friend  to  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  Slass., 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph, 
from  which  the  engraving  was  produced.  Since 
their  introduction  into  America,  these  pigs  have 
been  very  healthy,  and  have  proved  to  be  hardy, 
profitable   to   keep,   and   suited   to  our  climate. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  15. 


BY  ONE  OP   THEM. 


■What  are  tlic  Best  Stable  Floors? 

When  I  bouffhtmy  farm  I  found  the  stable  floors 
laid  with  cobble  stones,  bedded  in  clay.  I  don't 
know  why  it  was  not  a  tolerably  good  floor.  The 
stones  were  small ;  there  was  a  slight  slope  to  the 
rear ;  and  it  could  be  brushed  out  and  washed  out 
easily — bvit  it  was  distasteful  to  me.  It  became 
saturated  with  urine,  and  there  was  some  smell  of 
ammonia ;  I  thought  it  was  too  hard  a  bed  for  the 
horses,  and  not  easy  for  them  to  stand  upon,  and 
that  they  would  pound  their  feet  all  to  pieces  in 
fly  time,  and  so  I  laid  a  floor  of  oak  plank.  At  one 
time,  not  long  after,  the  horses'  feet  got  very  dry, 
and  the  blacks:nith,  of  course,  suggested  earth 
floors. — "  Do  your  horses  stand  on  the  ground?" 
— "No." — "I  thought  not." — That  was  enough— 
up  came  the  planks,  and  the  horses  had  "the 
ground."  Earth  was  thrown  in  and  packed  hard, 
it  was  a  beautiful  floor — to  look  at.  In  use,  how- 
ever, the  horse's  stall  became  an  abominable  mess. 
I  use  the  word  advisedly.  I  could  not  then  think  of 
another  cobble  stone  pavement,  and  when  cold 
weather  came  on,  my  perplexity  came  with  it. 
During  the  summer,  farmer  fashion,  I  used  to 
pasture  the  horses  a  good  deal,  and  most  of  the 
time,  day  and  night,  when  they  were  not  at  work, 
they  were  in  the  pasture,  so  the  bad  points  of  the 
ground  floor  were  not  so  obvious  as  when  the  horses 
were  constantly  stabled.  The  result  was,  that  the 
plank  floor  was  relaid,  and  made  more  sloping. 
Now-a-days,  the  horses  are  keiJt  up  all  of  the  time, 
and  standing  on  the  di-y  floors  their  feet  get  sur- 
prisingly hard,  the  farrier's  "draw-knife  "  slips  over 
the  soles,  hardly  scraping  oS.  a  shaving,  and  they 
seem  actually  harder  than  the  walls  of  the  hoof. 
I  did  not  realize  the  difBculty  until  my  best  horse 
suddenly  became  lame,  and  I  found  that  the  trouble 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  soles  had  become  so 
tough  and  hard  that  the  farrier  could  hardly  make 
an  Impression  upon  them,  hence  the  superfluous 
horn  had  not  been  properly  "  cleaned  out "  for 
several  months,  and  the  shoes  had  been  simply  re- 
set. Packing  the  feet  with  moist  material,  which 
amounts  to  a  poultice,  has  been  a  great  relief. 

Cenn-iit  and  ColJble  Stoiic  Floors. 

This  has  set  me  thinking  about  floors.  The  best 
stable  that  I  know  of  has  a  cement  floor,  sloping 
to  the  rear,  with  grooves  to  conduct  liquids  to  a  gut- 
ter and  a  "  bell  "  trap.  Upon  this  is  a  floor  of  3- 
inch  strips,  cut  so  as  to  lie  level  from  front  to  rear, 
and  laid  half  an  inch  apart.  This  is  very  nice,  easy 
for  the  horses  either  to  lie  or  stand  upon — easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean,  but  dry,  dry,  dry,  which  I 
would  be  afraid  of,  eveu  If  the  cost  were  not  a  bar- 
rier. This  packing  of  the  feet  is  a  nuisance  ;  trot- 
ting-horse  men  and  gentlemen  who  keep  a  coach- 
man and  two  or  three  grooms  to  wait  upon  him 
and  two  pairs  of  horses,  may  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  fancy  floors,  and  packed  feet,  bandaged  legs  and 
all  the  artitieialities  of  a  well  regulated  stable  for 
their  horses,  but  I  can  not.  I  incline,  however, 
strongly  to  the  old  cobble-stone  pavement  again. 
The  front,  where  the  horses  fore  feet  stand,  should 
be  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  the  pavement  beginning 
just  back  of  the  stamping  place.  The  stones 
should  he  of  nearly  uniform  size,  rounded  and  flat, 
and  set  edgeways — there  being  a  slight  depression 
through  the  centre  to  carry  ofif  liquids — and  the 
floor  should,  of  course,  terminate  in  a  gutter  behind. 
I  think  that  a  pail  of  water  and  a  birch  broom, 
used  every  two  or  three  days,  will  keep  such  a  floor 
sweet  and  clean  in  all  seasons. 

Impovt<'€l  Cement  for  li'loors, 

I  have  just  learned  about  floors  laid  in  Portland 
cement,  for  use  in  stables.  The  cement  used  is  all 
imported,  American  cement  will  not  stand.  The 
horses  tread  directly  upon  the  floor,  which  is  as 
hard  as  stoae,  and  is  barely  ailected  at  all  by  their 
calks.  Such  a  floor  can  be  laid  for  about  S3  a 
square  yard,  or  say  $\0  a  stall.  This  seems  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  and  cool  and 
pleasant  to  the  horses'  feet.    At  no  increase  of  ex- 


pense, a  deep  basin  might  be  made  in  the  cement 
where  the  front  feet  stand,  which,  if  filled  with 
clay,  or  loam  kept  moist,  would  give  the  horses  all 
the  advantage  of  "the  ground"  and  of  a  cement 
floor  combined. 

Cement  Humbugs. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  patent  humbug  about  the 
cenjent  pavements,  and  imitations  of  stone,  which 
have  come  so  much  into  use  of  late  years.  "Rights" 
are  sold  to  farmers,  and  to  people  in  rural  villages, 
which  are  utterly  valueless.  The  fact  is,  any  one 
who  can  do  so,  may  use  and  lay  the  cement  walks, 
cellar  floors,  etc.  ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that 
it  requires  real  skill,  and  not  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  materials,  to  do  the  work  so  that  it  will  last. 
For  Dairy  Floors 

nothing  1  know  of  is  equal  to  this.  I  had  learned 
to  distrust  cement  floors,  after  seeing  them  not 
only  undermined  by  rats,  but  apparently  no  barrier 
to  them,  for  rats  go  through  floors  grouted  and 
laid  in  American  cement  in  the  usual  fashion, 
wherever  they  please.  But  where  floors  are  prop- 
erly laid,  with  the  best  imported  cement,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  to  go  through.  The 
floor  is  as  hard  and  solid  as  if  of  blue  stone,  and 
vastly  pleasanter  and  more  cleanly. 

Different  Kin:ls  of  Millet. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  recently  taken  in 
"  Millets  "  of  various  kinds  as  forage  crops.  Some 
new  varieties  have  been  introduced  ;  and  such  sea- 
sons as  the  last  at  the  East,  and  that  of  187.5  at  the 
West,  set  farmers  on  the  look-out  for  something  to 
supplement  the  hay  crop  when  it  is  a  short  one. 
Indian  corn  and  turnips  are  the  stand-bys,  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  former  needs  good  soil,  as  well  as 
much  manure,  and  though  turnips  produce  much 
food,  yet  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  hay  and  cannot 
be  substituted  for  it.  Millet  of  all  the  ordinary 
kinds  needs  dry  soil,  in  good  tilth,  but  not  neces- 
sarily rich.  A  very  light  top-dressing  of  fine  ma- 
nure, harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  suflices  to  ensure 
a  crop  in  most  seasons.  Last  summer  I  sowed  five 
different  kinds  of  millet,  namely  :  Common  Millet 
(Fanicum  miliaceum),  "  Italian  Millet "  (Setaria 
Italica),  "  Hungarian  Grass  "  (a  variety  of  the  same 
botanical  species,  but  usually  called  Setaria  Gcr- 
manica),  "  German  Millet,"  and  "  Golden  Millet," 
which  proved  to*e  the  same  species,  and  belonging 
to  the  genus  Setaria  also.  This  last,  like  the  others, 
seems  to  be  afflicted  with  several  aliases.  It  has 
been  recently  introduced  into  our  agriculture,  and 
has  taken  very  well  at  the  West,  where  it  is  called 
"  German  MiUet,"  a  bad  name,  for  it  belongs 
properly  to  another  plant,  if  to  any.  The  oommon 
millet  is  called  German  Millet  sometimes,  as  well 
as  English  millet,  and  the  botanical  name  of  the 
Hungarian  Grass,  if  translated,  would  entitle  it  to 
be  called  "  German  Millet,"  so  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  among  some  of  our  best  New  York  seedsmen, 
the  appropriate  name  "Golden"  was  given  to  it. 
After  sowing,  the  season  was  so  dry  that  nearly  six 
weeks  passed  before  I  could  see  the  rows,  for  they 
were  sown  in  drills  on  a  small  scale.  Then,  after 
one  or  two  light  showers,  all  came  up,  and  for  a 
while  grew  rapidly.  The  "  Common  Millet  "  was 
by  far  earliest,  the  "Hungarian"  next,  the  "  Italian" 
next,  and  the  "Golden"  latest.  The  first  is  ex- 
ceedingly leafy,  but  with  rather  coarse  and  harsh 
foliage.  Cattle  and  horses  are  both  exceedingly 
fond  of  it,  and  it  produces  well,  tillering  abundant- 
ly, and  when  it  is  sufficiently  mature,  throwing  up 
a  loose  head  from  the  top  and  from  every  joint.  I 
had  never  sown  it  before,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  "Hungarian  Grass"  I  have  known 
and  valued  for  years  ;  it  makes  capital  hay,  being, 
when  sown  thick,  much  finer  and  hardly  less  leafy 
than  the  for^  oing.  The  "  Italian  "  is  like  it,  but 
heavier  ai  ter,  bearing  a  much  heavier  and 

larger  head  o  seed  where  it  grew  thin,  but  when 
crowded,  groiving  much  like  the  "Hungarian,"  but 
with  more  of  stalk  and  less  of  foliage. 

Tile  Golflen  Millet 

I  liked  very  much  ;  though  it  did  not  mature  well, 
as  in  fact,  neither  did  the  others — they  were  all 
kept  back  so  by  the  dry  season — but  it  showed  its 
good  qualities  by  yielding  an  excellent  crop  of 


forage.  The  stalks  were  abundantly  clothed  with 
rather  coarse,  harsh,  broad  leaves,  and  the  whole 
plant  was  sweet,  succulent,  and  tender,  not  woody, 
when  cut  and  dried.  I  examined  two  or  three 
fields  of  millet,  probably  "  Hungarian  Grass,"  in 
this  vicinity,  some  on  upland,  as  was  mine,  and 
other  upon  low  ground.  It  was  all  so  affected  by 
the  drouth  that  it  did  not  make  half  a  crop.  I  have 
never  known  this  to  happen  before.  Millet  will 
generally  produce  a  fair  crop  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  "  Golden  Millet "  stands  up  well, 
and  I  think  I  shall  like  it  better  than  "  Hungarian  " 
on  that  account,  for  I  have  had  the  crop  of  the  lat- 
ter greatly  injured  by  lodging,  being  beaten  down 
by  wind  and  rain,  and  getting  full  of  grit  from  the 
rain  spattering  the  soil  upon  the  prostrate  plants. 
I  am  led  particularly  to  think  of  these  experiments 
with  millet,  because  I  am  confident  we  will  be,  at 
least  in  my  vicinity,  short  of  hay  next  year,  as  all 
the  grass  seed  sowed  last  year  failed,  though  it 
started  well  and  looked  promisingly  enough  in  May, 
every  spear  over  whole  acres  was  burned  out  before 
August.  Our  plan  is  to  give  the  land  two  plow- 
ings,  and  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  and  to  sow 
millet,  seeding  down  at  the  same  time,  as  early  as 
as  the  first  of  June,  though  this  is  a  month  earlier 
than  is  usually  recommended.  If  we  do  not  let  the 
millet  mature  seed,  it  will  not  exhaust  the  land, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  it  is  not  a  more  profita- 
ble crop  to  seed  down  with  than  oats. 
Making  Butter  in  Winter. 

We  had  two  cows  come  in,  one  in  November,  the 
other  in  December,  last  year,  and  so  have  been 
making  butter  all  winter,  which  is  unusual  with  us. 
We  have  milked  Jersey  cows,  usually,  with  one  or 
two  grade  Jerseys,  or  perhaps  a  common  cow,  and 
our  system  has  been  to  have  them  go  dry  one  after 
the  other  during  the  winter,  giving  us  just  about  as 
much  milk  as  we  needed  for  home  use,  and  to  sup- 
ply a  neighbor  or  two  while  their  cows  were  dry. 
This  makes  work  lighter,  both  in  the  stable  and  in 
the  house,  and  where  farmer  folks  do  their  own 
work,  this  is  of  course  a  point  worth  considering. 
I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Guernsey  cows  that, 
as  my  Jerseys  were  not  registered,  I  bred  them  to  a 
Guernsey  buU,  and  the  two  heifers  which  have 
been  fresh  this  winter,  are  a  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cross.  They  have  been  fed  hay  and  corn-stalks — 
nothing  else  until  quite  recently,  when  they  have 
had  a  little  bran  daily.  The  butter  has  come  solid 
and  well  every  time,  of  a  fair  yellow  color,  by  far 
better  colored  than  ever  before,  and  with  none  of 
the  usual  cheesy,  crumbly  characteristics  of  winter 
butter,  except  that  it  has  not  the  flavor  of  mountain 
pastures  and  Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass.  The  good 
texture  and  ease  of  churning,  and  general  good 
quality  of  the  butter,  may  no  doubt  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  cows  milked 
were  fresh,  but  the  color,  I  think,  is  due  to  the 
Guernsey  blood.  There  is  no  need  of  coloring  this 
butter  for  people  who  know  anything  about  but- 
ter and  about  cows.  It  is  a  delicate  tint,  positive 
enough,  and  yet  nothing  like  grass  butter  from  or- 
dinary Jersey  cows,  though  it  has  just  about  the 
color  of  much  summer  butter  from  common  cows. 
My  neighbor.  Wood,  has  long  made  the  claim  for 
his  Guernseys,  that  they  carried  the  color  of  their 
butter  the  winter  through,  but  I  attributed  it  to  his 
carrots  and  mangels,  and  to  the  extra  green-cut 
hay,  and  to  the  liberal  feeding  of  corn-meal,  but 
now  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  Guernsey  blood. 
l*a\vn  Clippings  for  Coloring  Batter. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  fodder  tried  to  keep 
up  in  cows  the  ablhty  to  produce  yellow  butter 
throughout  the  winter,  I  know  of  none  equal  to 
this,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried.  A  single  case  of  marked  effect  fell 
under  my  observation.  Late  in  January,  after  the 
Jerseys  of  a  friend  of  mine  had  paled  down,  as  to 
their  butter  after  the  usual  fashion,  in  feeding,  a 
layer  of  hay  made  from  lawn  clippings  was  reached 
in  the  hay  mow,  which  for  a  week  or  more  consti- 
tuted an  essential  proportion  of  their  food.  That 
week  the  butter  brightened  up  in  color  to  a  very 
noticable  degree,  and  on  investigation,  the  above 
facts  were  developed.  It  is  an  experiment  that 
is  well  worth    thoroughly   testing   at   any  rate. 
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Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  2. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Walks   and  Talks  on  the  Farm,'' 
"■Banis  on  the  JHg,"  etc. 


"Shall  we  sow  barley  or  oats,  "asked  the  Deacon, 
"  or  shall  we  give  up  both  and  plant  com  ?  " 

"  One  would  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  an 
intelligent  farmer  would  have  all  his  plans  formed 
beforehand,  and  would  know  what  crops  he  was  go- 
ing to  put  in,  and  where." 

"  True,"  said  I,  "  but  of  all  men,  a  farmer  must 
stand  ready  to  change  his  plans.  lie  wiU  not  do  it 
capriciously,  or  without  looking  carefully  into  aU 
the  details.  But  if,  after  thinking  over  the  matter, 
he  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  better  to  sow  oats 
instead  of  barley,  or  com  rather  than  either,  or 
beans  instead  of  corn,  and  if  he  knows  where  it  is 
going  to  land  him,  let  him  not  hesitate,  but  make 
the  change  promptly  and  boldly.  I  presume  every 
farmer,  in  looking  back,  can  see  where  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  given  up  sowing  oats 
or  barley,  and  to  have  planted  com  instead.  Such, 
at  least,  is  ray  own  ease.  And  still  further,  I  am 
sure  that  many  times  it  would  have  been  better  if  J 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  putting  in  any  crop  on  cer- 
tain fields,  and  simply  summer-fallowed  them." 

"  This  was  before  you  had  drained  your  land," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  and  when  a  day's  rain  would  set 
back  your  field  work  for  a  week." 

"  We  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  matter  now," 
said  I,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  had  a  piece  of  land 
in  prime  condition,  I  should  rather  sow  barle}'  than 
oats.  But  if  the  land  was  cold,  cloddy,  poor,  and 
weedy,  1  would  rather  run  my  chances  with  oats 
than  with  barley  ;  and  if  the  season  was  wet,  and  I 
was  backward  with  my  work,  I  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  give  up  sowing  either  oats  or  barley,  and 
put  the  land  into  corn.  If  we  did  not  get  much 
corn,  we  should  be  able,  by  the  free  use  of  the  cul- 
tivator, to  clean  and  meUow  the  soil,  and  make  it 
in  better  condition  for  barley  or  oats  next  spring." 


Of  all  the  ordinary  grain  crops,  barley  requires 
the  richest  and  best  land.  A  poor  crop  is  a  nui- 
sance. It  is  difficult  to  harvest,  and  worth  little 
when  harvested.  Good  six-rowed  barley,  last  fall, 
weighing  48  lbs  to  the  bushel,  would  have  sold  for 
SI  per  bushel  much  more  readily  than  poor  barley, 
weighing  44  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  would  have  sold  for 
70  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  had  a  crop  of  barley 
of  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  have  had  a  crop  aver- 
aging over  50  bushels  per  acre.  Of  course,  in  the 
former  case,  I  was  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  on 
the  "season,"  and  in  the  latter  to  take  the  credit 
to  myself.  But,  in  fact,  the  difference  in  the  two 
crops  was  largely  due  to  the  condition  of  the  land, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  time  of  sowing. 

Last  year  my  whole  crop  of  barley  averaged  39 
bushels  and  10  lbs.  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  crop  of  the  neighborhood  averaged  15  bush- 
els per  acre. 

The  Deacon  looked  as  though  he  thought  I  was 
In  a  boastful  mood.  But  in  trath  1  am  far  from 
entertaining  any  such  feeling.  These  are  not  times 
calculated  to  foster  a  self-satisfied  spirit.  But  it  is 
very  evident  to  my  mind,  that  the  only  way  to  make 
money  by  farming  is,  to  adopt  a  better  system  of 
agriculture.  Wc  must  make  our  land  cleaner,  and 
we  must  keep  better  stock,  feed  higher,  and  make 
richer  manure.  We  shall  then  grow  better  barley, 
and,  taking  one  year  with  another,  find  the  crop  a 
decidedly  profit.able  one. 

In  regard  to  whether  It  is  better  to  sow  oata  or 
barley,  much  depends  on  climate  and  soil.  In  sec- 
tions where  oats  do  well,  and  barley  usually  fails, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sow  barley.  But  in  those 
sections  where  the  climate  is  alike  favorable  for 
barley  or  oats,  and  where  it  is  a  question  of  soil 
and  preparation,  it  may  be  observed  : 

1st.  That  oats  sometimes  do  well  on  an  old  sod, 
but  barley  rarely,  if  ever,  docs  so. — '2nd.  Oats 
ripen  later  than  barley,  and  whUo  it  is  very  desirable 
to  sow  oats  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  got  into 
good  condition,  still  you  stjind  a  better  chance  of  a 
crop  from  late  sown  oats,  than  from  late  sown  bar- 


ley.— 3d.  Oats  will  do  far  better  on  low,  mucky 
land,  than  barley.  It  such  land  is  well  drained  and 
is  in  good  heart,  and  in  a  fine  mellow  condition — as 
after  a  well  cultivated  corn,  potato,  or  root  crop — a 
great  crop  of  barley  may  sometimes  be  grovm,  es- 
pecially if  the  land  has  been  limed,  but  the  chances 
are  altogether  more  favorable  for  a  great  crop  of 
oats. — 4:th.  On  low,  mucky  land,  that  is  only  par- 
tially drained,  and  which  cannot  be  worked  early 
in  the  season,  it  would  be  foUy  to  sow  barley.  If 
sown  at  all,  I  would  drill  in  oats,  if  the  land  was 
dry  enough  to  admit  the  use  of  the  drill ;  or  if  not, 
sow  the  oats  broadcast,  and  if  they  could  not  be 
harrowed  in,  let  them  sprout  on  the  surface,  and 
roll  the  land  when  it  is  firm  enough  to  hold  up  the 
horses.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  summer- 
fallow  such  land,  working  it  thoroughly,  and  make 
it  clean  and  mellow,  and  then  seed  it  down  heavily 
with  timothy,  (and  perhaps  red-top),  nest  August. 
At  any  rate,  do  not  sow  barley. — 5th.  Oats  will  do 
better  on  lieavy  clay  land,  than  barley.  This  is  the 
rule.  The  exceptions  are  rare.  The  heaviest  crop 
of  barley  I  ever  saw,  was  on  a  field  of  heavy  clay 
land  that  was  summer-fallowed  the  year  previous 
for  wheat,  by  three  plowings,  and  then  not  sown  to 
wheat  in  the  fall,  but  plowed  again  in  the  spring, 
early,  and  sown  to  barley.  Everything  was  favor- 
able, and  the  crop  was  immense.— 6th.  On  weedy 
land  it  is  better  to  sow  oats  than  barley.  Drill  in 
the  oats  deep,  and  use  a  plenty  of  seed.  RoU  the 
land  either  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  after  the  oats 
are  up.  Then,  when  the  weeds  are  sprouted,  and 
are  in  the  seed-leaf,  go  over  the  field  once  or  twice, 
or  three  times,  if  necessary,  with  a  light,  fine-toothed 
harrow,  such  as  the  Thomas  smoothing  harrow,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  young  weed-plants. 
Oats  can  be  harrowed  with  less  injury  to  the  plants 
than  barley.  And  if  the  soil  and  weather  are  favor- 
able, and  the  operation  is  performed  at  the  right 
moment,  thousands  of  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stirring  of  the  ground  will  be  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  oats. 


"Would  you  sow  two-rowed  barley  or  sis- 
rowed  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

If  for  my  own  use  I  would  sow  the  two-rowed  ;  if 
for  sale,  the  six-rowed,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
is  in  greatest  demand,  and  brings  10  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  the  two-rowed. 

The  two-rowed  is  later  than  the  six-rowed ;  it 
does  not  germinate  so  quickly  as  that,  and  should 
be  sown  earlier.  The  straw  is  longer  and  stronger, 
and  the  grain  considerably  heavier  than  the  sis- 
rowed,  and  it  is  more  nutritious. 

But  so  long  as  the  six-rowed  commands  the  most 
money,  it  is  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  the  poor- 
est barley  should  bring  the  best  price.  Usually 
poor  things  are  easier  produced  than  good  ones." 

"True,"  said  I,  "and  this  barley  case  is  only  an 
apparent  and  not  a  real  exception.  Six-rowed  bar- 
ley is  preferred  because  it  malts  quicker ;  but  the 
brewers  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  very  best  six- 
rowed  barley  they  can  find.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understjind  why  it  is  easier  to  raise  an  average 
sample  of  the  better  (two-rowed)  variety,  than  to 
produce  an  extra  sample  of  the  inferior  (six-rowed) 
variet}-.  But  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  this 
point.  On  good  soils,  and  in  a  favorable  climate,  at 
present  relative  prices,  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise 
six-rowed  than  two-rowed  barley,  proridcd  we  suc- 
ceed in  raising  and  harvesting  a  sujicrior  sample. 

I  have  said  six-rowed  barley  can  be  sown  later 
than  two-rowed  ;  but  it  is  novertlieless  important 
to  get  in  the  seed  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  proper- 
ly prepared.  Some  good  farmers  plow  their  corn- 
stulible  in  the  fall,  and  drill  in  the  barley  in  spring, 
without  plowing.  The  English  farmers  prefer  to 
sow  on  a  "  slale  furrow ;  "  but  this  docs  not  mean 
fall-plowed  land.  They  plow  the  land  early  iu 
spring,  and  let  it  lie  a  few  weeks  before  sowing. 
Sometimes  we  can  do  the  same  thing  here.  Wc  can 
plow  as  soon  as  five  or  six  inches  of  the  surface 
soil  is  thawed  o\it,  but  while  the  soil  underneath  Is 
frozen.  Let  this  lie  exposed  for  a  week  or  two, 
until  the  surface  soil  Is  dry  and  warm,  .and  then 
harrow  thoroughly  and  drill  in  the  seed. 

I  usually  sow  2i  bushels  of  seed  per  acrt"     If  the 


land  is  in  good  condition,  3  bushels  is  a  plenty. 
I  once  aecidently  sowed  barley  with  a  drill  set  for 
sowing  wheat,  and  used  the  wheel  for  sowing  2i 
bushels  of  barley,  and  of  course  only  put  on  li 
bushels.  I  did  not  discover  the  mistake  untU  after 
the  barley  came  up,  when  it  was  too  late  to  put  on 
more  seed.  The  land  was  in  prime  condition,  and 
the  crop  averaged,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  oli 
bushels  per  acre.    At  any  rate  it  was  a  noble  crop. 

A  bushel  or  two  of  gypsum,  per  acre,  is  some- 
times sown  on  the  barley  with  decided  advantage. 
Last  spring  I  sowed  a  field  with  barley,  in  which 
were  some  poor  sandy  knolls.  On  these  we  put  on 
a  light  dressLQg  of  barnyard  manure — and  there  we 
had  decidedly  the  best  barley  in  the  field. 

"Tes,"  said  the  Deacon,  "I  think,  where  you  ma- 
nured, you  had  50  bushels  to  the  acre." 

It  is  usually  thought  that  barley,  in  this  country, 
does  far  better  on  rather  heavy  loam  than  on  a  san- 
dy loam,  and  this  is  usually  the  case— simply,  as  I 
think,  because  the  heavier  sod,  when  well  worked, 
is  richer  than  the  sandy  soil.  But  make  the  sandy 
soil  rich  enough,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
will  get  a  good  crop.  And  on  such  a  soil  you  can 
get  it  in  earlier  than  on  the  heavier  land. 

Fanners  who  sow  barley  on  light  dry  land,  wovdd 
probably  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sow  150  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  150  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
to  the  acre,  or  250  lbs.  of  prepared  Peruvian  guano 
guaranteed  to  contain  ten  per  cent  of  ammonlc. 


"Are  these  manures  equally  good  for  oats?" 
asked  the  Doctor. — Tes,  and  will  pay  just  as  well, 
and  possibly  a  little  better,  provided  the  oats  and 
oat- straw  are  worth  as  much  per  100  lbs.  as  barley 
and  barley-straw.  When  you  can  get  from  li  to  3 
cents  per  lb.  for  oats,  and  when  the  straw  is  want- 
ed, these  manures  can  be  used  on  oats  to  decided 
advantage. 

I  want  to  make  one  remark  about  using  artificial 
manures.  Tou  will  waste  your  money  Lt  you  sow 
them  on  land  not  in  good  mechanical  condition.  If 
your  land  is  wet  and  cold,  or  cloddy,  or  weedy,  you 
need  not  go  the  chemist.  Tou  had  better  go  to 
work.  Put  your  land  in  good  condition  for  the 
seed,  and  manures  will  help  you,  but  not  untU  then. 


Of  late  years,  I  seldom  sow  oats  alone.  I  think 
oats  and  peas  sown  together  pay  better.  I  have 
had  some  gi'and  crops.  If  cut  before  the  peas  are 
dead  ripe,  and  the  crop  is  got  in  without  exposure 
to  rain,  the  straw  is  nearly  as  valn.able  as  clover 
hay — especially  if  you  do  not  thrash  very  clean  I 

"  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  be  gained,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "by  sowing  two  crops  on  the  same 
land.  Last  year  you  sowed  wheat  and  rye  together. 
Tou  had  a  good  crop  of  rye,  but  the  wheat  was  no- 
where. Farmers  tell  me  that  by  sowing  oats  and 
barley  together,  they  get  a  lai-ger  yield  per  acre 
than  from  either  alone.     But  I  do  not  see  why." 

"  I  believe  it,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Deacon. 

"In  the  case  of  oats  and  peas,"  said  I,  "you 
must  recollect  that  they  have  very  different  habits 
of  growth.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  require  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen  iu 
the  surface  soil,  while  clover,  peas,  and  beans,  take 
their  nitrogen  from  a  lower  layer  of  soil.  And  if 
this  is  the  case,  there  may  be  good  reason  to  expect 
a  larger  crop  of  oats  and  peas  sown  together,  than 
for  either  sown  alone.  Thi-y  have  two  fields  to  feed 
on  instead  of  one." 

The  main  point  is,  to  bo  sure  that  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition.  It  is  very  desirable  to  get  the  crop 
in  early.  I  have  had  the  best  success  on  stubble 
land ;  say  after  com,  well  manured  and  plowed  in 
the  fall ;  or  after  wheat,  where  the  clover  sown 
with  the  wheat  failed.  In  the  latter  easel  manured 
the  laud  for  the  oats  and  peas,  and  had  an  enormous 
growth.  The  peas,  I  suppose,  got  the  plant-food 
from  the  lowerlaycrof  soil,  which  thecloverwonld 
have  had  if  it  had  not  been  killed  by  the  drouth. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  had  verj'  "  bad  luck  " 
with  clover  for  several  years.  I  have  this  year  a 
vei"y  promising  catch  on  rye  stubble.  But  the  field 
has  not  been  sown  to  oats  and  poas.  -Vnd  it  has 
occurred  to  mc  that  oats  and  />f»i.'  are  not  as  good  a 
crop  to  precede  wheat,  seeded  with  clover,  as  oats 
and  barley  alone  would  be.    The  peas  may  remove 
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from  the  soU  the  food  required  for  the  clover.  I 
Tvould  like  to  know  if  the  pea-growers  in  the 
northern  counties  of  this  State,  Canada,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  or  elsewhere,  have  observed  any 
facts  bearing  on  this  point.  If  it  is  true  of  peas, 
It  -would  most  likely  be  -true   of  beans. 

A  Shaving-Horse. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  for  a  shaving-horse, 
or  a  machine  for  holding  shingles,  or  other  articles 
that  require  to  be  worked  with  the  drawing-knife, 


A   SHAVIXG-HORSE. 

we  give  the  accompanying  engraving  of  one  in 
common  use.  It  consists  of  a  strong  stool,  made 
of  hard  wood  plank,  four  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide, 
■with  four  legs,  which  are  eighteen  inches  long. 
Upon  one  end  of  the  stool  is  fixed  a  bench,  nearly 
two  feet  long,  sloping  a  little  from  the  front  back- 
wards, to  make  it  more  convenient  in  use.  This 
bench  may  be  supported  upon  four  posts,  or  two 
walls  of  plank,  being  then  open  underneath  at  each 
end.  A  slot  is  cut  in  the  bench,  to  admit  the  end 
of  a  lever,  which  is  pivoted  in  a  similar  slot  in  the 
plank  beneath.  A  stout  peg,  similar  in  shape  to  a 
rung  of  a  ladder,  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  lever, 
and  projects  about  six  inches  on  each  side.  The  lev- 
er is  sawed  out  of  a  piece  of  tough  white-oak  plank, 
and  a  carriage  bolt  is  passed  through  the  jaw,  at 
the  upper  part,  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  When 
in  use,  the  workman  bestrides  the  stool,  using  a 
cushion  if  desired,  setting  with  the  bench  in  front 
of  him,  and  his  feet  upon  the  peg  beneath  it.  By 
pushing  with  the  feet,  the  jaw  of  the  lever  is  pressed 
down  very  firmly  upon  whatever  work  may  be 
placed  upon  the  bench.  The  slope  at  which  the 
bench  is  placed,  should  be  such  that  the  drawing 
motion  will  be  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  workman. 


How  to  Sling  a  Horse. 


There  are  occasions  when^  it  is  desirable.  If  not 


only  be  done  by  the  use  of  slings.  These  may  be 
made  by  procuring  three  widths  of  sail  or  tent 
cloth,  from  4i  to  5i  feet  long,  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
horse,  and  sewing  them  together  by  the  edges  with 
strong  twine  so  as  to  form  a  sheet.  The  ends  are 
turned  over  pieces  of  rope,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
sewn  very  strongly.  Each  rope  has  a  strong  ring 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  left  long  enough  to  tie 
as  may  be  needed,  and  as  will  be  described.  Two 
hook-bolts  are  passed  through  the  beams  overhead, 
on  one  side  of  the  stable,  about  six  feet  apart,  and 
two  ring-bolts  upon  the  other  side,  over  the  horse, 
and  are  fastened  into  the  floor  above  with  washers 
and  nuts.  When  in  use  the  sheet  is  passed  around 
the  horse  under  the  belly,  the  rings  of  the  sling  are 
put  on  to  the  hooks,  and  the  ropes  are  drawn 
through  the  bolt  rings,  and  adjusted  so  that  the 
sheet  is  just  free  froji  the  horse  when  he  stands, 
but  will  hold  firm  if  he  attempts  to  lie  down ;  the 
ropes  are  then  securely  fastened  so  that  they  will 
not  stretch.  It  is  well  to  use  old  ropes  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  will  not  give  when  a  strain  comes  upon 
them.  The  sling  is  useful  in  case  of  injury  to  the 
feet  or  legs  of  a  horse ;  a  broken  leg  may  be  set 
and  repaired,  if  properly  bandaged,  and  the  horse 
is  thus  supported  ;  the  loss  of  a  hoof  may  be  re- 
paired, and  it  is  useful  when  severe  flesh  wounds 
are  to  be  treated.  By  raising  the  ends  of  the  sling- 
ropes,  mth  levers  on  the  floor  above,  a  horse  may 
be  lifted  entirely  oflE  of  his  legs,  and  suspended 
there.  There  are  cases  also  in  which  the  sling  may 
be  used  to  raise  or  suspend  cows  or  oxen.  In  the 
latter  case  part  of  the  sheet  beneath  the  belly  should 
be  cut  away  for  obvious  reasons. 


Plowing   Sod  for   Corn— Good    and    Bad 
Treatment. 


MAXNER  OF  SLINGING  A  HORSE. 


necessary,  to  prevent  a  horse  from  lying  down  and 
yet  to  give  Mm  an  opportunity  to  rest.    This  can 


There  is  no  better  fertilizer  for  com,  nor  any 
that  is  more  congenial  to  its  habits  of  feeding,  than 
a  clover  sod  that  is  freshly  turned  while  in  a  vigor- 
ously growing  condition.  If  this  is  lightly  plowed, 
so  that  there  is  only  sufficient  mellow  soil  above 
the  inverted  sod  to  form  a  bed  for  the  seed,  the 
young  rootlets  find  agreeable  and  nourishing  food 
from  their  first  pushing  forth  from  the  germ.  Then 
the  growth  of  the  young  plant  is  vigorous  from  the 
start,  and  rapidly  advances  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
living  enemies,  and  also  the  dangers  of  unfavorable 
weather.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  sod,  however 
good  it  may  have  been,  has  been  plowed  under 
deeply — as  is  frequently  recommended  by  those 
who  can  not  have  had  experience  in  growing  corn. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  the  natural  food  of  the 
plant  buried  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  four  to  six  inches 
below  the    seed,   and 


the  seed  enveloped  in 
a  bed  of  poor  soU,  con- 
taining no  proper  nu- 
triment for  a  young 
plant.  Then  the  root- 
lets, finding  a  dearth 
of  food,  will  grow  but 
very  slowly,  the  plant 
is  stunted  and  weak, 
and  needs  a  long  time 
to  reach  a  point  when 
it  wai  be  safe  against 
cut-worms,  cold  rains, 
or  drying  winds.  In 
this  poor  condition  the 
plant  lingers  along, 
mth  an  abundance  of 
food  just  out  of  its  reach. 
The  consequence  will 
be  apparent  to  every 
farmer.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  avoided  by 
using  some  good  stim- 
ulating fertilizer,  such 
as  Peruvian  guano, 
Manhattan  blood  gu- 
ano, or  any  of  the  well 
compounded  chemical 
fertilizers  that  are 
specially  prepared  for  this  crop,  but  even  then  the 
proper  effects  of  these  fertilizers  are  in  a  measure 


thrown  away,  because  they  are  'used  to  fill  up  a 
gap  that  has  been  made  simply  by  mismanagement. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  greatly  helped  the  crop, 
but  now  they  merely  save  it. 

Just  now  farmers  should  be  helping  along  their 
clover  sods  in  preparation  for  turning  under,  and  a 
moderate  dressing  of  any  of  the  above  named  fer- 
tilizers, or  of  weB  saved  poultry-house  manure, 
used  as  soon  as  the  growth  starts,  will  push  for- 
ward the  clover,  so  that  when  it  is  turned  down 
there  may  be  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  soil  may 
be  weU  furnished  with  plant-food  besides.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  fertilizer  will  not 
have  been  used  up  by  the  clover,  but  will  be  main- 
ly in  solution  in  the  soU,  ready  to  start  the  com. 


Ventilator  for  a  Cess-PooL 

A  correspondent  from  Dodge  Co.,  !S:eb  sends  a 
sketch  and  description 
of  a  ventilator  for  a 
cess-pool.  It  consists 
of  a  square  wooden 
pipe,  suflBciently  high 
to  catch  the  wind  and 
reaching  down  into  the 
vault.  To  cause  a  draft 
upwards  through  the 
pipe,  caps  of  tin,  sheet 
iron, or  wood,  are  placed 
as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, beneath  which 
there  are  several  holes 
through  which  the  draft 
passes  into  the  pipe. 
The  draft  starts  and  keeps  up  a  current  of  air, 
which  carries  oS.  the  noxious  gases  from  the  vault. 


VENTILATOE. 


Corn-Marker  for  ITneven   Ground. — A 
Home-Made  Harrow. 


"A.  H.  B."  sends  from  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  draw- 
ings of  a  corn-marker  and  a  harrow,  which  he  has 
made  for  his  own  use.     The  corn-marker,  figure  1, 


Fig.  1. — FLEXIBLE  COBN-MARKEE. 

is  SO  constructed  that  it  will  accommodate  itself  to 
uneven  ground.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  plank, 
2x8x3t;  these  form  the  middle  set  of  mnners. 
Upon  these  is  pinned  two  pieces  of  3x4  scantling, 
with  each  end  projecting  over  the  runner  6  inches  ; 
through  these  ends  are  bored  holes  for  a  i-inch 
rod.  Two  other  pieces  of  plank,  like  the  former,  are 
procured,  and  one  end  of  two  other  pieces  of 
scantling  are  pinned  to  each  runner;  then  these 
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Fig.  3. — ^AS  EXCELLENT  HAEBOW. 

beams  are  connected  to  the  middle  pair  by  the 
bolts,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  so  that,  while  one 
runner  is  on  high  groujid,  the  other  may  be  in  the 
land  furrow.  In  turning  around,  the  two  outside 
mnners  may  be  turned  up  against  the  seat. 

The  harrow  (fig.  2)  is  a  square  one.     The  teeth 
are  set  twelve  inches  from  center  to  center,  each 
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way.  There  are  four  beams  in  eacli  half,  and  five 
teeth  in  each  beam.  These  beams  are  4  ft.  8  inches 
long,  mortised  into  the  front  piece,  which  is  3  ft.  7 
inches  in  length.  The  rear  ends  of  the  beams  are 
Becnred  by  a  piece  of  timber,  2xli  inches,  halved 
on  to  the  beams  and  then  bolted.  The  harrow  is 
made  of  2ix2i-inch  scantling,  using  locust  wood, 
because  of  its  great  durabUity  and  firmness.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  about  this  harrow,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  larger  than  common,  and  the  novel 
way  of  hitching  to  it  by  which  it  is  kept  steady, 
and  the  teeth  can  be  made  to  cut  six  inches  or  one 
inch  apart.  The  manner  of  hitching  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  draw-bar  is  made  of  IxIt  iron, 
3  ft.  4  inches  in  length.  The  chain  is  attached  to 
this  by  a  hook  at  one  end,  the  other  being  fastened 
to  the  harrow  by  a  staple.  The  chain  is  two  feet 
long.  The  entire  cost,  I  think,  is  about  S13.00. 
Our  farmers  here  think  it  to  be  the  best  harrow 
they  have  ever  seen. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Br  L.   D.   SNOOK,   YATES  CO.,   S.   T., 

Self-closing  Docks. — A  self-opening,  rolling 
door  is  shown  at  figure  1.  A  half-inch  rope,  at- 
tached to  a  staple  driven  into  the  upper  edge  of  the 
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Fig.  1. — SELF-CL09LNQ  SLLDINU  BOOK. 

door,  passes  parallel  with  the  track,  and  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  door  when  open,  over  a  small 
grooved  pulley  and  thence  downward ;  a  weight  is 
attached  to  its  end.  The  door  is  shown  closed, 
and  the  weight  drawn  up.  As  the  door  is  a  self- 
fastening  one,  when  the  fastening  is  disengaged, 
the  weight  will  draw  the  door  open.  By  a  string 
or  wire  connected  to  the  fastening,  the  door  may 
be  opened  while  standing  at  any  part  of  the  buUd- 

a  n'Viicii  *°='°'' "  ""^  """^  ^^ 

■hlilllk.iiliiilr  Olill!,U  attached  to  a  post  out- 
side, near  the  caniaie 
way,  the  door  may  be 
opened  without  leaving 
the  vehicle,  a  desirable 
plan,  especially  during 
inclement  weather.  The 
weight  and  pulleys 
should  be  located  inside 
the  building,  but  are 
shown  outside  to  make 
the  plan  more  readily 
understood.  By  attach- 
ing the  rope  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  door, 
it  may  be  made  self- 
closing  instead  of  self-opening,  as  thought  most  con- 
venient. The  manner  of  closing  a  swing-door  as  in 
fig.  2,  is  so  clearly  shown,  as  to  need  no  description. 
Sheep-eacks  and  Feed-troughs. — The  com- 
bined hav-rack  and  feed-trough  for  sheep  and  cat- 
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Fig.  3. — ^BACE  DNDEK  A  SHED. 

tie,  shown  in  figure  4,  is  a  strong  and  convenient 
arrangement,  especially  in  small  yards.  The  frame 
Should  be  made  of  8s3  inch  staff,  ssccpting  the 


posts,  which  should  be  4x4,  and  made  about  13  feet 
in  length.  The  hight  and  width  wiU  depend  on 
whether  the  large  or  small  breed  of  sheep  are  kept. 
The  troughs  are  upon  either  side,  and  are  made 


Fig.  4. — HAT  AJND    GRAIN  BACK. 

from  four  boards  nailed  in  a  V  form,  forming  a  cen- 
ter ridge,  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the  laths  are 
nailed,  as  shown.  If  desired,  grain  can  be  fed  in 
the  troughs,  but  if  hay,  with  weeds  in  It,  or  corn- 
stalks be  fed  in  the  rack,  the  trough  should  be 
cleaned  at  each  feeding.  This  is  a  heavy  rack,  and 
on  account  of  its  many  parts  should  be  sheltered. 
A  much  cheaper,  but  a  stationary  rack,  is  shown  in 
figure  5 — it  is  located  under  a  shed  or  in  a  basement. 
Pieces  3x4  in.  and  3  ft.  in  length  are  naUed  to  the 
upper  and  outer  edge  of  the  sUl,  the  top-  projects 
outward  about  ten  inches,  and  is  connected  with 
the  boards  in  front.  The  boards  are  nailed  on,  and 
should  reach  downwards  to  within  about  5  inches 
of  the  sill ;  by  this  plan  no  chaff  or  seed  gets  into 
the  wool.  The  plan  of  figure  4  may  be  changed  by 
using  boards  similar  to  those  seen  in  figure  5,  in- 
stead cf  the  slats,  and  yet  retain  the  feed-trough. 
If  a  cover,  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  3,  be  pro- 
vided, it  would  keep  out  all  snow,  dirt,  or  refuse 
matter.  One  board,  of  sufldcient  width  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  top  of  the  trough,  is  hinged  to 
one  side.  In  the  figure  this  is  shown  partly  open, 
the  legs  are  beveled  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  cover  to  bang  down,  if  desired. 

Chukning  bt  Water-power.— Many  a  dairy- 
farm  has  its  never-failing  stream  of  water,  which 
passes  close  to  the  milk-room,  and  is  often  of  such 
size  that  by  a  small  outlay  the  water  may  be  made 


COVERED  RACK. 


to  do  the  churning.  A  smaU  stream  might  have  a 
dam  a  few  feet  in  hight,  twenty  or  sometimes  a 
hundred  feet  above  where  the  wheel  is  to  bo  lo- 
cated. The  water  may  be  conducted  to  the  wheel 
by  a  wooden  trough  or  iron  pipe,  the  upper  end  lo- 
cated near  the  bottom  of  the  dam,  so  that  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  water  may  be  used  if  necessary. 

Figure  6  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  wheel,  and  the  gearing,  connecting-rods, 
etc.,  needed.  When  a  small  wheel  and  a  good 
stream  of  water  are  used,  the  crank  to  which  the 
pitman  is  attached  may  be  secured  directly  to  the 
shaft.  If  a  large  wheel  be  used,  gearing  will  be 
needed  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  movement ; 
or  should  a  small  wheel  move  too  fast,  or  too  slow, 
it  is  regiilatcd  by  cog-wheels.  In  figure  7  is 
shown  a  plan  of  gearing  to  the  churn.  The  shaft 
is  four  Inches  square,  and  the  ends  work  in  hang- 
ers, attached  to  the  wall  overhead  ;  short  arms  are 
attached,  each  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  to 
these  are  secured  the  ends  of  the  triinsniitting 
wires.  The  arm  by  which  the  dashers  of  the  churn 
are  worked  is  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length.  The 
chum-dash  Is  attached  by  a  small  wooden  or  Iron 
pin.  Frequently  the  water-wheel  is  located  ten  or 
twenty  rods  from  the  chuniing-room.  the  wires  are 
then  kept  apart  by  short  sticks  working  on  a  pivot 
attached  to  poles  set  in  the  ground  tan  rods  apart. 


Yield  of  Crops  and  Profit  Compared. 

Tlie  Greatest  Profit  Not  in  tlle  Greatest  Roots. 

To  grow  large  crops  is  generally  the  aim  of  the 
ambitious  farmer.  But  it  is  often  a  matter  of  dis- 
appointment to  such  a  farmer  to  see  the  value  of 
his  large  crops  eaten  up  by  the  money  paid  for 
labor,  and  biUs  for  fertilizers,  while  liis  neighbor, 
whose  crops  yield  but  half  what  he  produces,  saves 
money  and  in  time  becomes  rich.  There  is  a  point 
where  the  profitable  yield  of  the  soil  ends,  and  be- 
yond which  the  profit  decreases  as  the  yield  is  in- 
creased. This  point  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
natural  condition  and  character  of  the  soD.  A 
naturally  poor  soil  may  be  stimulated  by  generous 
manuring  to  produce  as  large  a  crop  as  a  naturally 
good  sou  would  yield  without  the  manuring.  It  is 
evident  to  the  most  careless  farmer,  that  in  the 
former  case  there  would  be  a  loss  in  growing  such 
a  crop  as  compared  with  the  latter.  To  know  the 
capacity  of  his  soil  is,  therefore,  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  the  farmer.  A  very  Interesting  case 
in  point  is  recently  given  in  a  French  agricultural 


water-power  FOR  CHTRN. 

journal.  A  large  grower  of  beets  had  experimented 
with  a  view  to  iind  how  he  could  grow  the  most 
profitable  crops  ;  his  aim  being  profit,  and  not  beets 
for  themselves  alone.  He  therefore  planted  five 
parcels  of  ground,  and  cultivated  them  all  differ- 
ently. One  plot  was  not  manured  at  all ;  the  others 
were  fertilized  at  a  cost  of  from  ?65  up  to  $104  the 
plot  of  about  2i  acres.  The  crop  on  the  unmanur- 
ed  plot  was  about  27  tons  to  the  plot,  while  the 
yield  upon  the  others  was  from  39  to  58  tons.  But 
the  value  of  the  roots  was  in  almost  exact  ratio 
with  the  smallest  crop.  Thus,  the  27  tons  contain- 
ed 14.92  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  only  1.90  per  cent 
of  ash,  with  a  density  of  7.1  percent.  The  value 
of  these  roots  at  the  sugar- factory  was  -501  the  ton. 
The  net  value  of  the  crop  was  .JITS.  The  crop  of 
58  tons,  contained  only  10.."0  per  cent  of  sugar,  but 
the  excessive  quantity  of  0.!S0  per  cent  of  ash,  with 
a  density  of  only  5.4  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
roots  at  the  factory  was  only  S3.92  per  ton.  The 
net  value  of  the  crop  was  ?134  ;  the  extra  labor  of 
harvesting  a  larger  crop  was  not  included  in  this 
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amount,   only  the  cost  of   fertilizers    being    de- 
ducted from  the  whole  value  of  the  beets.    This 
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is  a  direct  proof  of  what  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  satis- 
fied some  of  our  critical  readers,  viz.,  that  large 
roots  are  of  inferior  value  to  small  but  well  grown 
ones,  and  that  if  the  soil  be  stimulated  to  produce 
excessively  large  crops,  there  may  be  danger  of  loss 
instead  of  profit.  As  in  many  other  things,  so  in 
growing  farm  crops,  the  course  of  wisdom  general- 
ly lies  between  extremes  on  either  side. 


A  Fence  of  Timber  and  Wire. 


Fig.  1. — RAIL  AKD  WIKE. 


It  may  be  that  there  are  no  fences  which  are  per- 
fectly satisfactoiy  as  regards  cost,  durability  and 
usefulness.  The  number  of  new  designs  for  fences 
that  are  otTered,  and 
the  number  of  in- 
quiries show  an  evi- 
dent want  of  a  fence 
that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  largest 
number  of  people.  A 
fence  free  from  all 
objections  has  not  yet 
come  into  use.  The 
use  of  wire  for  fences, 
in  places  were  timber 
is  scarce  and  costly,  has  become  popular,  and  seems 
to  be  economical  and  effective,  but  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it ;  the  principal  being,  that  the  wire  is 
not  seen  by  animals,  which  are  liable  to  come  into 
violent  contact  with  it  to  their  often  serious  injury. 
Besides  this,  the  contracting  of  the  wires  in  cold 
weather  draws  the  posts  out  of  place,  and  soon 
makes  the  fence  worthless.    These  are  important 

faults     in     the 
wire    fence,  to 
overcomewhich 
many      devices 
have  been  pro- 
posed,  a   num- 
ber   of     which 
■  ^ggsissaEssswn ».»     have  been  from 
Iffi       '„,   ^\l^^^^^^     time     to    time 
'  m  '^^ST^  published  In  the 

American  Agri- 
cuiturist.  A  de- 
vice which  sur- 
passes in  value  any  that  we  have  previously  seen,  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  It  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  the  ordinary  wire  fence 
with  wooden  rails.  The  rails  are  grooved,  as  shown 
in  figure  1,  and  the  wire  passes  through  the  groove. 
When  the  rails  are  fitted  into  the  posts,  the  wires 
are  out  of  sight,  and  to  all  appearances  the  fence 
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JFig.  a. A.  TTTVR-RAn.   JiMiiXOj!,. 


seems  to  be  one  of  plain  posts  and  raUs,  as  sho\vn 
at  figure  3,  which  represents  a  five-rail  fence. 
When  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  so  many  raUs,  a 
three-ran  fence  may  be  used,  as  that  in  figure  4, 
which  is  very  appropriate  for  a  roaa  fence.     Other 


Fig.  4. — A  THHEE-BAIL  FENCE. 

forms  of  the  fence  are  ehown  at  figures  5  and  6, 
JD  which  only  enough  of  tlie  wires  are  covered,  to 


make  the  fence  sufficiently  conspicuous  to   the 
animals  confined  within  it,  to  avoid  danaer.     The 


Fig.  5. — FESCE    WITH   TWli  HAILS  ASD   TWO   WIRES. 

wires  are  tightened  by  means  of  the  roller  shown 
at  figure  3,  furnished  with  a  sort  of  ratchet,  by 
which  it  is  held  in  its  place  when  tightened.  From 
the  form  of  the  fence  it  is  readily  seen  that  no 
braces  or  straining  posts  are  needed.  When  the 
wires  are  drawn  tight,  the  whole  becomes  rigid,  and 
there  is  no  strain  whatever  upon  the  posts.  The 
whole  strain  is  exerted  upon  the  rails,  which  can- 
not spring,  because  they  are  held  by  the  wires, 
which  give  abundant  support  and  strength  to  the 
raUs.  The  fence  is  made  by  the  American  Fence 
Company,  of  100  E.  14th  St.,  New  York.  South- 
em  cypress  is  used  for  the  posts,  and  Georgia  pine 
for  the  rails  ;  these  materials  being  selected  for 
their  durabihty.     It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms 
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Fig.  6. — ^WIKE  FENCE  WITH   TOP-BAIL. 

in  use,  and   one  that  meets  the  wants  of  many  cor- 
respondents who  have  inquired  for  such  a  fence. 

■ »-• —      »»«      — .-— . 

Some  TTsefol  Implements.— Seed  Planters— 
A  New  Plow. 


Com  planting  by  hand,  in  the  old-fashioned 
method,  should  be  entirely  abandoned.  The  slow 
manner  of  marking  out  cross-furrows,  dropping 
seed  at  the  corners,  and  covering  with  the  hoe,  % 
which  six  or  seven  people  can  plant  one  acre  a  day, 
is  not  profitable  in  these  times,  when  the  greatest 
economy  and  skillfulness  of  labor  is  necessary. 
An  engraving,  (figure  1),  is  here  given,  of  a  com  or 
other  seed  planter,  which  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known,  or  so  extensively  used,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
We  have  used  this  implement  for  several  years,  and 
have  planted  8  acres  of  com  in  a  day,  while  a 
neighboring  farmer  and  his  whole  family  have  been 
kept  busy  in  planting  less  than  one  acre.  It  is 
known  as  the 

"  Emery  Com  and  Seed  Planter," 

and  is  made  by  the  Emery  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Albany,  N.  T.,  whose  agents  in  New  York  are  E. 
H.  Allen  &  Co.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  by 
first  running  a  row  as  straight  as  possible  by  the 
fence,  and  afterwards  keeping  the  eye  on  the  last 
row  made,  the  rows  may  be  made  as  regular  as  they 
could  be  marked  out  by  a  good  plowman.  If  there 
are  any  crooks  in  the  hues  they  are  not  sharp,  and 
the  cultivator  can  easily  be  run  between  the  rows. 
Our  plan  is  to  make  the  rows  three  feet  apart; 
dropping  three  grains  every  two  feet.  This  gives 
exactly  one  half  more  hills  per  acre  than  by  drop- 
ping 3  feet  apart  each  way,  as  there  are  in  a  square 
acre  70  rows  one  way,  and  105  the  other,  instead  of 
70  rows  each  way  at  3  feet  apart.  This  we  find 
gives  ample  room  for  the  common  8-rowed  com 
grown  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  for  the  larger 
corn  of  the  West,  4  feet  rows,  and  3  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  would  be  preferable.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend this  implement  for  use  at  the  West,  as  there 
are  several  kinds  of  com  planters  which  drop  two 
rows  at  once,  wjiioh  are  better  on  the  loeUow  prai- 


rie soils  ;  but  for  use  on  eastern  farms,  where  com, 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and  beets  are  aU  to  be 
sown,  this  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  seed  is 
dropped  by  means  of  a  revolving  block,  shown  at  6. 
Several  depressions,  or  cups,  are  made  in  this  block, 
which,by  screwing  down  broad  screws,the  cups  may 
be  made  large  enough  to  hold  two,  three,  five,  six  or 
more  seeds,  as  may  be  wanted.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  cups  in  the  block,  and  by  using  all  of 
them  the  seed  may  be  dropped  3  to  6  inches  apart, 
or  by  using  some,  seed  may  be  dropped  3  to  3  feet 
apart,  and  it  may  be  regulated  for  any  intermediate 
distances.  When  small  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  the 
block  is  removed,  and  perforated  slides,  of  differ- 
ent sizes  for  different  seeds,  are  inserted— while  a 
revolving  brash,  seen  at  a,  is  put  in  place  of  the 
revolving  block.    The  seed  is  then  dropped  in  a 


Fig.  1. — E3IEKT  COEN-PLANTER. 

continuous  drill,  which  is  covered  and  rolled  at  one 
operation.  The  machine  will  work  very  well  in 
stony  land,  provided  the  stones  are  not  too  large  to 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way  by  the  Uttle  plow  which 
makes  the  furrow.  In  planting  sod  ground  that 
has  not  been  well  plowed,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  permit  loose  sods  to  be  dragged  beneath  the 
seed  spout,  else  the  seed  will  not  be  properly  plac- 
ed, being  dragged  along  on  the  sod,  and  left  in  a 
bunch  when  the  sod  becomes  loose.  As  the  whole 
operation  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  danger  of  any- 
thing going  wrong,  if  ordinar)'  care  is  used.  To 
get  the  machine  into  proper  working,  it  should  be 
tried  on  the  bam  floor,  or  upon  a  smooth  yard, 
when  the  dropping  may  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  using  machinery 
upon  the  farm,  is  the  necessity  that  at  once 
arises  for  clean  culture,  for  neatness  and  thor- 
oughness of  every  operation,  and  for  keeping 
the  land  free  from  every  obstruction  and  in  a 
mellow  condition.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient 
advantage  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chines, and  will  pay  for  them  every  season  they  are 
used  if  these  advantages  are  made  the  most  of. 
Then  the  saving  of  time,  labor,  and  seed,  and  the 
increased  yield  of  crops  are  a  clear  gain. 

For  sowing  field  crops  by  hand  the  smaller  ma- 
chine, shown  at  figure  2,  may  be  used.    This  is 

TTie  "Planet  DiiU," 

made  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
requires  no  horse,  being  pushed  by  hand  along  the 
row.  It  is  obvious  that  this,  or  any  other  hand 
machines,  can  only  be  used  to  advantage,  in  field 
culture,  when  the  soil  is  kept  well  worked,  fine  and 
mellow,  as  they  are  chiefly  intended  for  use  in  the 
market  gardens,  or  the  farm  garden.  But  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very 
good  purpose,  in  sowing  seeds  of  root,  com  or 
other  crops  where  the  area  is  too  small  to  make  it 
profitable  to  use  a  horse  machine.     This  machine 


Fig.  2.— AILEN'S  "PL-ANET"  seed-dkill. 
may  be  used  for  distributing   concentrated  fertil- 
zers  in  the  drill,  and  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  readily  converted  into  a  hand  cultivator  or  wheel 
hoe.     The  testimony  of  the  editors  and  others  who 

have  used  this  injpleiaent,  induced  tbe  ptibHsben 
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of  the  AniericaTi  Agriculturist  to  place  it  on  their 
premium  list,  thus  enabling  farmers  and  others  to 
procure  it  without  an  outlay  of  ready  money. 
At  figures  3,  and  4,  we  illustrate  a  new  plow  which 
ofEers  some  special  advantages.  When  exhibited  at 
the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  last  season,  it 
attracted  much  notice,  and  the  prize  of  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  it.  It  is  known  as 
The   **  Adamant  Plow," 

made  by  the  New  York  Plow  Co.,  of  Beekman  St., 
New  York.  Its  title  of  ''Adamant"  comes  from 
the  material  of  the  mold-board  and  share,  which 


Fig.  3. >THM4XT    PLOW. 

are  of  a  metal  so  hard,  that  a  fragment  of  it  will 
scratch  glass,  is  not  subject  to  any  appreciable 
wear,  will  resist  rusting,  and  it  takes  a  very  high 
polish.  From  the  use  of  this  metal  are  gained  the 
advantages  of  great  strength,  which  secures  it 
against  breaking  ;  great  durability  from  absence  of 
wear ;  ease  of  draft,  from  the  highly  polished  sur- 
face, and  this  also  gives  it  perfect  freedom  from 
clogging  in  any  soil.  From  the  start  the  plow  clears 
perfectly.  The  ease  of  draft  is  also  increased  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  plow,  which  is  shown  at 
figure  4,  and  by  which 
a  truly  central  draft 
is  secured.  The  draft 
is  from  the  center, 
and  the  point  of  at- 
tachment being  mov- 
able, the  central  draft 
can  always  be  kept 
perfect  by  adjusting 
the  attachment.  This 
may  be  done  while 
the  plow  is  working 
in  the  furrow.  The 
shape  of  the  land- 
side,  shown  in  the 
engraving,  makes  it  evident  that  there  is  no  pres- 
sure on  the  land-side  of  the  furrow.  When  in  use, 
this  plow  glides  through  the  soil  with  great  ease, 
and  with  such  steadiness  that  when  properly  ad- 
justed a  child  might  hold  it.  A  small  size,  for  one 
horse,  and  for  use  in  cultivating,  or  on  fruit  or 
market  farms,  is  made  as  well  as  the  two-horse 
plow  which  is  the  pattern  here  shown. 


Fig.  4.— FOKM  OF  PLOW. 


Prize  Farm  Management. 

We  may  often  learn  much  from  observing  what 
our  neighbors  are  doing.  No  one  head  holds  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
may  not  sometimes  learn  from  others.  Where 
every  man  is  experimenting  and  trying  new  ways 
and  things,  some  will  be  sure  to  hit  upon  improve- 
ments, and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  agriculture 
of  all  kinds.  In  no  other  business  is  it  more  ne- 
cessary to  know  what  other  people  are  doing  than 
in  this.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  useful  even  to  look 
abroad  into  other  countries,  and  observe  the  w.aTS 
of  farmers  there.  We  have  recently  read  a  report 
upon  an  English  prize  farm,  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  which  is  ver)'  inter- 
esting. The  farm  consists  of  333  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  150  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  which  is 
never  plowed.  The  method  of  cultivation,  which 
is  as  follows,  is  very  instnictive  and  suggestive. 
The  rotation  Is  a  six-year  one,  viz. :  roots,  barley, 
clover  and  grass,  wheat  on  the  sod,  beans  or  peas, 
wheat  or  barley.  Mangels  are  drilled  in,  l!3  inches 
apart,  8  pounds  of  seed  is  used  per  acre  ;  iOO  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  sown  upon  tliem,  immediately 
after  they  have  been  singled,  and  the  hoi-se-ho.!  Is 
used  as  soon  as  the  nitrate  has  been  sown  ;  the 


crop  averages  47  tons  per  acre.  With  barley,  14 
pounds  of  clover  and  a  peck  of  grass  seed,  are 
sown.  Fifteen  2-horse  loads  of  manure,  per  acre, 
are  spread  for  the  wheat.  The  wheat  is  always 
harrowed  in  the  spring.  The  ground  is  again  ma- 
nured for  peas  or  beans,  (this  crop  is  equivalent  to 
our  com  crop),  with  12  loads  per  acre  of  barn-yard 
manure  ;  and  wheat  follows  this  crop  and  completes 
the  course.  The  apportionment  of  crops  last  year 
was  :  wheat,  93  acres  ;  barlej',  40 ;  oats,  19  ;  beans, 
31;  peas,  14;  lirst  year  clover,  60,  (of  which  33 
were  mown,  and  38  grazed) ;  second  year  clover, 
grazed,  20  ;  mangels,  12 ;  Swede  turnips,  31,  and 
Ineern,  8  acres.  The  effect  of  so  much  cultivated 
cropping  was  to  keep  the  land  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  and  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  fod- 
der for  stock.  Seventy  head  of  cattle  are  fed,  140 
ewes  are  kept,  and  40  beeves  are  fattened  every  year; 
ISO  lambs  were  raised  last  year  by  the  140  ewes  ; 
500  to  600  sheep  are  bought  every  year  and  fed  for 
the  butcher,  and  9  horses  are  kept.  The  horses  are 
purchased  when  two  years  old,  and  worked  until 
they  are  seven,  when  they  are  sold  off  at  a  good 
profit.  The  quantity  of  food  purchased  for  feeding, 
averages  per  annum  10  tons  of  linseed-cake,  12  tons 
of  other  cake,  5  tons  of  meal,  320  bushels  of  oats, 
80  bushels  maize,  and  3,900  bushels  of  brewer's 
grains.  Of  artificial  manure  only  1,700  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  was  purchased  last  year  for  the  fnangels. 
Nearly  83,000  worth  of  purchased  and  home  grown 
food  is  used  each  year.  The  labor  employed  con- 
sists of  15  men,  3  boys,  and  6  women.  There  are 
nine  neat  comfortable  cottages  for  laborers  upon 
the  farm,  each  of  which  has  a  garden  attached. 
The  laborers  employed  have  all  been  on  the  farm 
many  years,  and  have  never  joined  any  strike,  or 
exhibited  any  dissatisfaction,  during  all  the  recent 
popular  excitement  among  the  English  laborers. 
The  labor  biU  averages  from  84,000  to  84,500  annu- 
ally. The  general  management  is  characterized  as 
a  business-like  system,  economy  and  thoronghness 
being  visible  everywhere ;  the  men  are  well  paid, 
and  made  comfortable;  the  owner  superintends  the 
smallest  detail  of  the  farm,  and  the  production  of 
meat  and  grains,  with  the  consequent  profit,  is 
rarely  rivaled  elsewhere.     Lastly,  but  not  least,  the 
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PLAN   OF   DAKOTA  BARS 

farm  accounts  are  strictly  and  accurately  kept,  so 
that  any  information  as  to  costs,  outlays,  incomes, 
and  profits,  relat  ing  to  any  i)art  of  the  business  which 
was  sought  by  the  prize  awarding  eoniraittee,  was 
immediately  forthcoming.  Thotigh  in  some  respects 
the  details  of  this  arrangement  could  not  well  be 
copied  by  an  American  farmer,  every  one  might 
gain  somethins;  by  adopting  the  principles  upon 
which   the   system  is   founded,   and   many  might 

profltaWy  adopt  much  of  the  system  it«cU. 


A  Dakota  Bam. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  a  barn,  built  in  1875, 
upon  a  prairie  farm  in  Dakota,  was  sent  by  a  cor- 
respondent, accompanied  by  a  very  succinct  de- 
scription. The  barn  is  SS  feet  long,  and  54  wide, 
is  framed  with  oak  timber  10  inches  square,  and 
covered  with  boards,  battened  at  each  joint.  The 
posts  of  the  central  part  are  16  feet  high,  and  those 
of  the  wings  are  8  feet.  The  floors  are  all  of  2-inch 
plonk ;  there  are  racks  and  mangers  to  each  stall. 
The  cattle  can  be  fed  from  the  driving  floor  and 
hay-shoot  at  each  end  of  the  bay,  and  there  is  no 
waste  room.  At  A,  A,  at  each  end,  are  loose  boxes 
or  sheds,  15x14  feet,  for  sheep,  pigs,  or  calres ;  at 
.B  is  a  7-staUed  horse  stable,  38x14  feet :  at  C,  V,  C, 
are  three  cattle  stables,  each  33x14  feet,  each  with 
11  stalls  ;  at  Z>,  D,  is  the  hay  bay,  which,  with  the 
lofts  above  the  stalls,  will  hold  100  tons  of  hay  ;  at 
E^  E,  are  hay-shoots,  and  the  driving-floor  is  at  F, 
The  whole  cost  was  .82,000.  This  is  a  plain,  useful, 
roomy  barn,  and  has  been  found  convenient  in  use. 
It  has  features,  which  make  it  useful  in  localities 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  it  was  built.  We  are 
always  glad  to  get  plans  of  barns  that  hare  given 
satisfaction  to  their  owners  in   different  States. 


A  New  Potato— The  Superior. 

The  first  question  with  many  will  be,  "  why 
more  new  potatoes,  have  we  not  already 
enough?"  To  which  we  answer  that  we  have 
not  enough,  and  more  are  welcomed  becauEe 
we  need  more— i.  e.,  more  that  promise  to  be 
of  jiermanent  value.  We  have  not  reached 
that  point  in  potato  culture  where  we  can  say 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement.  The  iutro- 
duction  of  the  Early  Kose  was  a  great  thing  for 
the  agrict;lture  of  the  country.  The  money 
value  of  this  variety  itself  can  never  be  known, 
but  If  expressed  in  dollars,  we  should  have  to 
write  millions.  Besides  this,  its  consequences 
were  equally  valuable.  Those  who  can  recol- 
lect the  condition  of  potato  culture  at  the  time 
the  Early  Rose  appeared,  know  that  potatoes 
had  so  "  run  out,"  were  so  few  and  so  poor, 
that  it  seemed  probable  that  the  crop  must  be 
abandoned.  The  Early  Rose  gave  encourage- 
ment; it  showed  that  potatoes,  and  good  ones, 
could  be  raised.  It  led  the  \va_v  in  a  series  of 
new  varieties,  and  each  year  brought  more  new 
potatoes,  some  iSt  which'  are  not  now  to  be 
found,  while  a  few  are  still  valuable.  It  in- 
duced many  to  experiment  in  raising  seedlings, 
some  working  in  a  ctireless,  bap-hazard  way, 
and  others  making  careful  crossings.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  these  experiments,  scores  of  new  va- 
rieties have  been  oliered  that  should  never  have 
been  presented  to  the  i)ublic,  but  out  of  the 
whole  we  have  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  at  most  20 
varieties  of  great  excellence.  It  may  bethought 
that  this  is  a  sufBcicnt  number;  perhaps  it 
would  be,  were  we  sure  of  holding  them  all  in 
their  best  condition  for  all  future  time.  Un- 
fortunately new  varieties  are  at  their  best  when 
they  are  new.  The  varieties  so  much  esteemed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  excellent  in 
their  day,  but  tbey  gra  lually  dcterioraled,  and 
we  must  accept  this  as  one  of  tlic  characteris- 
tics of  the  plant,  that  the  varieties  will  degener- 
ate—some much  more  rapidly  than  others,  but 
it  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  all.  Being  propa- 
gated by  eutlingsiu  all  sorts  of  soils,  and  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  generally  without  a 
thought  beyond  the  immediate  crop.any  plant  so 
treated  will,  after  a  series  of  years,  go  backward. 
Our  only  hope  for  successful  potato  culture, 
is  in  the  occasional  renewid  from  seed,  and  the 
inlrodnclion  of  new  varieties,  which,  after  tbey 
have  served  their  purpose,  through  a  greater  or 
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less  number  of  years,  must  give  place  to  others. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  in  the  seed- 
ling that  we  start  anew — with 
a  fresh  creation,  so  to  speak. 
All  that  follow  are  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  seedling.  Accept- 
ing the  deterioration  of  the 
potato  as  a  fact,  we  welcome 
new  varieties,  but  not  all  new 
varieties.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
potato  is  a  seedling,  is  no  proof 
of  excellence.  A  new  variety 
must  have  health,  productive- 
ness, and  good  quality  as  es- 
sentials, after  which  earliness, 
color,  shape,  and  secondary 
qualities  may  be  consider- 
ed. Pedigree  should  also  be 
taken  into  account,  as  a  seed- 
ling is  likely  (though  not  cer- 
tain) to  inherit  the  character- 
istics of  its  parent  or  parents. 

With  these  views,  instead  of 
regarding  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  a  misfortune,  we 
think  it  desirable,  provided 
they  possess  qualities  that  en- 
title them  to  rank  with  the  veiy 
best  we  already  have.  For 
several  years  past,  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  new  varieties 
raised,  two  or  three  seemed  to 
good  judges  to  possess  positive 
merits,  and  this  will  probably 
be  the  case  in  years  to  come. 
Among  the  new  kinds  offered 
this  spring  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  "Superior." 
This  was  raised  in  1873  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Brownell,  of  Ver- 
mont, with  whom  originated 
the  now  well-known  ' '  Brownell's  Beauty ;"  the 
seed  was  the  result  of  crossing  a  flower  of  that 
variety  with  the  Peachblow,  and  has  since 
been  tested  in  a  sufficient  number  of  widely 
separated  localities  to  show  that  it  promises 
health,  vigor,  and  productiveness.  In  compar- 
ing it  with  several  new  varieties,  we  were  at- 
tracted by  its  uniform  size,  its  regular  shape, 
insuring  evenness  in  cooking,  and  its  even  sur- 
face. Some  very  excellent  potatoes  have  their 
eyes  so  deeply  sunken  that  a  large  portion  is 
wasted  in  peeling — a  point  not  generally  con- 
sidered, but  one  of  great  importance,  especially 
to  those  who  buy  potatoes,  and  entrust  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  kitchen  maid.  The 
engraving  shows  the  general  appearance.  The 
skin,  which  is  fine  and  smooth,  is  of  a  dark- 
red  or  copper  color.  As  a  table  potato  we  re- 
gard it  as  taking  rank  with  the  best,  and  it 
retains  its  good  qualities  until  late  in  the  spring. 

For  its  manner  of  growth  and  productive- 
ness we  must  depend  upon  the  testimony  of 
others.  We  are  informed  upon  excellent 
authority  that  in  the  past  unfavorable  season 
it  exhibited  a  remarkable  yield.  One  grower 
of  our  acquaintance  having  raised  673  lbs.  from 
one  pound  of  seed,  and  states  that  the  tubers 
are  borne  close  to  the  stalks.  In  season  it 
ranks  with  the  medium  early  kinds.  Samples 
were  sent  last  spring  to  England  for  trial ;  the 
English  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  regarded 
American  potatoes  with  much  favor,  but  the 
different  horticultural  journals  agreed  in  award- 
ing high  praipe  to  the  "  Superior,"  and  at  the 
great  potato  show  at  Alexandra  Palace,  last 
fall,  it  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  which 
there  is  a  high  commendation.    With  a  view 


to  allow  a  variety  of  so  much  promise  to  be 
generally  tested,  the  publishers  of  the  American 
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Agriculturist  have  made  arrangements,  by 
which  a  trial  sample  may  be  easily  obtained, 
as  will  be  seen  by  their  oifer  on  another  page. 
Should  it  succeed  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the 
trials  made  last  year,  its  distribution  will 
prove  a  real  benefit  to  all  who  procure  it. 


Barren-worts— Epimedimns. 

Those  who  complain  of  botanical  names  will 
find  that  the  popular  or  English  names  have 


posed  to  cause  barreness.  It  may  have  been 
these — then  again  it  may  have  been  some  others. 
The  name  Epimedhim,  Epi  upon,  and  Media,  a 
country  in  Asia,  was  given  because  some 
species  were  found  in  Media.  In  spite  of 
names  they  are  among  the  most  charming  of 
spring  hardy  flowers.  The  alpine  species,  E. 
alpmum  is  the  one  most  frequently  cultivated, 
and  though  an  interesting  plant  is  much  less 
showy  than  the  one  here  figured,  the  Large- 
flowered  Barren -worts,  E.  macranthum,  from 
Japan.  This  has  been  in  cultivation  some  30  or 
40  years,  and  is  yet  a  rare  plant.  It  blooms  in 
May,  and  produces  rather  handsome,  divided 
foliage,  which  is  at  first  brownish,  but  soon  be- 
comes a  delicate  pale  green  ;  the  leaflets,  of 
the  size  and  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  are 
delicately  fringed  with  small  hairs.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  well  up  above  the  foliage  in 
abundant  and  most  graceful  racemes,  and  are 
here  represented  of  the  natural  size.  The 
curious  crooked  appendages  are  the  pe- 
tals, these  are  in  the  form  of  tubes  or  spines, 
of  a  pure  white,  and  semi-transparent.  Di- 
rectly beneath  the  petals  are  the  sepals 
or  parts  of  the  calyx,  which,  being  of  a 
rosy  purple,  are  in  marked  contrast  with 
them.  The  whole  plant  is  from  10  to  15  inches 
high,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  a  hardy 
plant,  with  more  real  grace  and  beauty  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  find.  We  have  wondered 
why  this  was  not  more  generally  in  the  cata- 
logues, and  find  the  reason  right  at  home.  We 
had  a  clump  of  it  several  years  ago,  and  have 
the  same  now.  The  proper  time  to  divide  and 
reset  it,  is  when  it  is  just  out  of  flower,  and 
that  is  at  a  lime  when  everybody  is  too  busy  to 
attend  to  dividing  perennials.  If  divided,  like 
most  other  perennials,  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring,  it  is  apt  to  die  outright,  or  be  a  very 
long  time  in  recovering  strength  to  flower.  It 
is  worth  any  required  trouble  at  any  season 


The  Adder's  Tongue— Erytlironium. 


The  Adder's-tongue,  Erythronium  Ameri- 
canum,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  our 
early  spring  flowers,  it  being  found  all  the  way 
from  Canada  to  Florida  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  continent,  but  far  west  it  is  replaced  by 
other  species.  It  grows  in  moist  soil,  especial- 
ly along  the  edges  of  woods,  and  the  margins 
of  thickets.   Its  solid  bulb,  with  a  brown  coat, 
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their  difficulties.  The  name  Barren-worts,  for 
a  genus  of  plants  is  not  a  particularly  pleasing 
one,  and  when  we  inquire  into  its  meaning  we 
find  that  it  has  none  to  speak  of.  At  most  we 
learn  that  in  olden  times  some  plants  were  sup- 


is  deep  in  the  ground;  from  this  arise  two 
leaves,  between  which  appears  a  short,  slender, 
naked  flower  stem.  The  leaves  themselves  are 
quite  showy,  being  broadly,  lance-shaped,  flat, 
smooth  and  shining  ;  their  pale-green  color  is 
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usually  mottled  and  dotted  with  brownish- 
purple  and  whitish  markings,  and  they  are 
often  as  handsome  as  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  most  prized  exotic  "foliage  plants."  The 
flower  stem,  six  inches  or  more  high,  bears 
only  a  solitary  nodding    flower,  an    inch  or 


adder's  tongtte. — {Srythronmm  Americanum.) 

more  long,  which  appears,  according  to  the 
latitude,  from  February  to  May.  The  flower 
is  seen  at  its  best  only  on  bright,  sunny  days ; 
tn  dull  weather,  or  very  early  and  very  late  in 
the  day,  the  petals  are  nearly  straight,  and  the 
flower  almost  closed;  in  the  clear  sun  the  petals 
are  handsomely  curved  backwards,  and  the 
flower  then  appears  like  a  small  lily.  The 
petals  are  pale  yellow,  the  three  outer  ones 
usually  tinged  on  the  outside  with  purplish,  and 
there  are  often  brown  spots  at  the  base  within. 
The  flowers  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
time  they  endure,  as  they  last  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  Our  special  object  in  mentioning 
this  plant,  i.s  to  remind  oiu-  readers  wlio  admire 
it  in  the  wild  state,  that  they  will  like  it  still 
better  if  they  bring  it  into  the  garden.  Like 
many  other  plants  that  naturally  grow  in  moist 
places,  tliis  not  only  will  live  in  the  drier  soil 
of  the  garden,  but  be  greatly  improved  in  size 
by  the  cliango.  The  engraving  was  made  from 
a  garden  specimen,  which  was  sketched  before 
the  stem  had  reached  its  full  hight,  hence  it 
has  a  dwarfish  appearance,  which  would  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  days.  The  proper  time 
to  take  up  the  wild  bulbs  is  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fade,  showing  that  they  have  finished 
their  work  of  maturing  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  that 
produce  but  one  leaf,  are  too  small  to  flower,  and 
may  be  reiected  if  the  larger  ones  are  plenty, 
though  they  will   soon  grow  large  enough  to 


bloom.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  along  the 
edges  of  shrubbery,  near  rock-work,  or  in  the 
open  border,  where  they  need  not  be  disturbed 
until  they  increase  so  as  to  become  crowded, 
which  will  be  in  three  or  four  years;  they 
should  be  set  as  deep  as  they  were  originally. 
A  white-flowered  spe- 
cies, {E.  albidum),  is 
found  in  some  north- 
ern and  western  local- 
ities ;  it  also  does 
well  in  the  garden. 
The  far-western  E. 
grandiflorum,  we  have 
not  tried.  The  Eu- 
ropean alpine  species 
E.  Dens-canis,  has 
purplish  and  some- 
times nearly  white 
flowers.  Its  bulbs  are 
imported  in  the  fall 
with  Hyacinths  and 
other  Dutch  bulbs, 
but  though  we  have 
made  several  trials, 
have  failed  to  make 
them  grow ;  probably 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up 
at  the  wrong  season. 
This  is  known  in 
Europe  as  the  '  'Dog's- 
tooth  Violet,"  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to 
ours ;  it  is  strange  that 
the  appellation  should 
be  given  to  a  plant  so 
very  unlike  a  Violet, 
not  only  in  form  but 
in  color,  and  should 
be  discarded  for  our 
native  species,in  favor 
of  "  Adder's-t(mgue," 
which,  if  not  very 
elegant  or  appropri- 
ate, has  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  leading 
to  confusion.  The 
systematic  name  Ery- 
thronium,  is  equally  uLiortunate;  it  is  from 
the  Greek  for  red,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
European  species,  and  still  less  to  any  of  ours. 


similar  in  structure  and  arrangement  to  those 
in  the  large-flowered  species.  The  flowers  are 
remarkably  fragrant,  not  like  those  of  most 
other  species,  with  a  heavy  oppressive  odor,  but 
the  fragrance  is  very  fresh  and  pleasant,  and 
so  strikingly  like  that  of  a  ripe  Banana,  that  it 


The  Dusky  Magnolia— Banana  Shrub. 


The  plant  we  are  about  to  describe  is  so  far 
from  being  new,  that  it  is  within  a  few  years  of 
a  century  since  it  was  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion; but  new  things  are  not  always  the  best, 
and  we  feel  that  we  do  our  rcadcre  better  ser- 
vice, when  wo  rescue  a  good  plant  from  un- 
merited neglect,  than  we  do  in  introducing  to 
their  notice  a  recent  but  untested  noveltj'. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  cultivated 
plants  almost  entirely  ignored  in  works  on 
horticulture,  and  rare  in  collections.  The 
plant  in  question  is  tlie  Dusky  Magnolia,  (Mag- 
nolia fnscriia),  from  China,  a  much  branched 
shrub  with  slender  sprav  ;  sometimes  reaching 
10  or  15  feet,  but  generally  much  smaller.  In 
habit,  and  in  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  much 
the  aspect  of  a  Camellia ;  the  young  stems, 
young  leaves,  and  also  the  flower  buds,  are  of 
a  blackish-brown  color,  a  peculiarity  that  gives 
it  the  specific  name,  fuscatn.  The  flowers, 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  of  the 
size  and  shape  shown  in  the  engraving ;  the 
petals  are  thickish  and  slightly  tinged  with 
brownish-red ;    the   stamens   and    pistils    arc 


THE  DUSKY  MAGNOLLi.— (Jini/Ho/if;  fuscata.) 

has  received  the  popular  name  of  "  Banana 
SUrub."  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
stranger  is  astonished  to  see  Camellias  flower- 
ing in  door-yards  and  cemeteries,  this  is  a  pop- 
ular ornamental  plant,  and  deservedly  so,  as  it 
combines  beauty  and  fragrance  in  an  extra- 
ordinarj'  degree.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
north  it  has  proved  hardy,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  stands  the  winters  in  favorable  situations 
in  England,  we  suppose  that  in  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia it  may  be  left  in  the  open  ground  with- 
out injury.  Those  who  iive  in  more  severe 
climates  must  be  content  with  tbis  Magnolia 
as  a  pot-plant,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  most  de- 
sirable one.  Though  it  will  reach  the  hight 
we  have  mentioned,  still  it  will  flower  when 
qtlite  small.  The  branch  from  which  the  en- 
graving was  made,  was  taken  from  a  pot-plant 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  and  bore  some  two 
dozen  flowers ;  we  have  had  it  flower  freely 
when  only  a  foot  high.  The  treatment  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  It  is  potted  in  a  soil  made 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  water  to  drain  olT 
readily.  During  summer  the  pots  are  set  in 
the  partial  shade  of  a  fence,  or  screen,  taking 
care  that  they  are  properly  watered.  When 
cool  weather  approaches,  they  are  put  with 
othernearly  hardy  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
so  cool  that  frost  is  barely  kept  out;  when  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  shows  that  the  plant  is 
about  to  flower,  it  is  taken  into  a  wanner 
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greenhouse,  where  the  flowers  open  in  suc- 
cession during  a  month  or  more,  and  even  a 
single  flower  will  diffuse  its  grateful  odor 
throughout  the  greenhouse.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  Magnolia  might  be  easily  managed  by 
those  who  have  no  greenhouse  by  keeping  it 
in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire.  Of  course 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  usually  found  in  rooms 
heated  by  a  furnace  or  a  stove,  the  buds  will 
fall  before  they  are  fully  developed.  We  ob- 
tained our  plants  several  years  ago  from  Mr. 
P.  J.  Berchmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  whose  in- 
teresting grounds  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
this,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens. 


Geraniums  witli  Pure  White  Leaves. 


BT  PETER  HENDERSON, 


A  correspondent,  C.  A.  B.,  of  Westerly,  R.  I., 
says,  "I  send  jou  by  this  mail  some  pure  white 
leaves  from  a  Geranium  shoot,  can  it  he  made  to 
grow  and  form  a  plant  like  any  other  slip  ?  I  have 
tried  It  and  failed." — No,  it  can  not  be  made  to 
grow !  It  has  no  doubt  been  tried  thousands  of 
times,  but  a  plant  has  never  yet  been  produced;  we 
have  had  a  few  sickly  roots  form,  but  only  to  re- 
main for  a  short  time,  when  the  whole  would  die 
off.  Even  if  the  white  shoot  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plant  producing  it,  and  all  the  other  shoots 
having  green  in  the  leaves  be  cut  off,  the  plant, 
though  it  now  has  all  the  roots  which  it  originally 
had  to  support  it,  will  surely  die,  no  matter  what 
care  is  given,  unless  a  shoot  with  green  leaves 
Is  allowed  to  grow.  By  allowing  some  green  leaves 
to  remain,  the  white  shoot  may  be  kept  growing 
for  years,  in  company  with  the  green,  but  never 
alone.  This  answer  wUl  have  a  general  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers,  who,  on  finding  these  white- 
leaved  shoots  on  their  plants  for  the  first  time, 
imagine  they  have  fallen  upon  a  small  fortune.  Of 
course,  if  a  Geranium  with  pure  white  shoots  and 
leaves  could  be  made  to  live  and  grow  freely,  there 
are  plenty  of  our  florists  who  would  gladly  invest 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  purchase. 

A  few  dags  ago,  being  in  the  greenhouse  of  one 
of  our  well  known  florists,  he  showed  me,  growing 
among  a  mass  of  "Smilax"  foliage,  {Mtjrsiphyl- 
lum),  a  strong  vigorous  shoot  of  a  Geranium  with 
stem  and  leaves  as  white  as  snow.  I  was  perfectly 
nonplussed  tor  a  few  moments,  as  on  examining 
the  root  there  was  apparently  no  shoot  except  the 
white  one,  but  on  scraping  the  soil  off  for  a  couple 
of  inches,  I  found  the  waggish  owner  had  trained 
a  strong  shoot,  nearly  six  feet  high  behind  the 
screen  of  Smilax,  which  at  once  accounted  for  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  white  shoot, — the  plan 
was  ingenious,  and  was  done  in  such  a  way  that, 
had  the  florist  been  dishonestly  disposed,  he  might 
readily  have  found  a  purchaser,  as  his  white  branch 
had  nearly  all  the  vigor  of  the  green  shoot.  If  we 
once  detach  the  white  shoot  from  the  life-sustain 
Ing  green  portion,  death  to  the  white  is  only  a 
question  of  time — and  very  short  time  too. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  once  More, 

ET  PKOI'.   ASA  GRAT. 

I  have  more  than  once  given  out  intimations  that 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  esculent  originated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  a  species  of 
Sunflower,  (called  SeUanthus  doronicoidcs,  by  La- 
mark,)  which  is  common  there.  The  reason  is, — 1, 
That  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  mode  of  growth  of 
this  wild  species  are  much  like  tho.'.e  of  the  culti- 
vated artichoke,  except  that  the  tubers  are  long  and 
slender — are  commonly  rool^stocks  rather  than  tu- 
bers. 3,  But  having  planted  these,  and  raised  them 
in  the  garden  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  I  found 
that  some  tubers  are  long  and  narrow,  and  rather 
tough,  whilj  others  are  good  "artichokes."  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  had  got  mixed  with 
the  old  cultivated  plants,  some  of  which  grew  near 
by.  3,  But  last  autumn  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  sent 
ma,  from  Indiana,  roots  pf  the  wild  Sunflower  io 


question ;  and  I  noticed  that,  while  some  were  quite 
like  my  original  stock  from  Kentucky,  others  were 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  a  few  were  to  all  appear- 
ance good  artichokes. 

Now  Linnteus,  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  gives 
Brazil  as  the  native  country  of  SeUanthus  tuberosiis, 
the  Jenisalem  Artichoke.  We  can  trace  the  origin 
of  this  misconception,  but,  without  entering  into 
details,  we  wdl  only  say  that  these  artichokes  no 
more  came  from  Brazil  than  they  did  from  Jerusa- 
lem. But  Linnssus,  in  an  earlier  work,  (the  Hortus 
Cliffortianus),  says  they  came  from  ("anada.  That, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  too  far  north  ;  but 
I  have  thought  it  probable  that  they  reached  Eu- 
rope by  way  of  Canada,  and  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio.  But  I  had 
not  ascertained  that  any  of  our  Indian  tribes  knew 
of  this  tuber,  and  had  ever  cultivated  or  used  it. 
That  was  because  I  had  not  investigated  the  ques- 
tion as  I  should  a  botanical  point,  and  because  I 
did  not  apply  to  the  proper  source  for  information. 
The  reference  to  a  statement  in  "Palfrey's  History 
of  New  England,"  made  it  apparent  that  there  was 
evidence  upon  this  point  somewhere  in  existence  ; 
and  an  enquiry  made  of  our  most  learned  scholar 
in  Indian  lore,  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  now  brings  the  facts  to  light. 

It  appears  that  Sagard,  irf  his  "  History  of  Cana- 
da," (1636),  and  in  his  "Grand  Voyage,"  mentions, 
as  among  the  provisions  of  the  Hurons,  "  roots 
that  we  call  Canadiennes  or  Ibmmes  dc  Canada,  and 
that  they  call  Orasqidmta,  which  are  not  very  com- 
mon in  their  country.  They  eat  them  raw  as  well 
as  cooked,"  etc.  He  mentions  potatoes  ("  pota- 
tes  ")  which  he  had  seen  on  board  an  English  ves- 
sel, and  which,  "they  say,  if  cut  in  pieces  and 
planted  in  the  earth,  in  short  time  grow  and  multi- 
ply, like  the  Pommes  de  Canada." — This  seems  to 
show  that  the  Huron  Indians  had  artichokes  in  cul- 
tivation. Still  earlier,  viz.,  in  1U13,  Lesearbot,  in 
his  history,  mentions  roots  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Armonchiquois,  (Canada  and  Northern  New 
England),  as  big  as  turnips,  which  were  excellent 
eating,  of  a  flavor  reminding  one  of  Cardoons,  and 
which,  when  planted,  multiply  in  a  marvellous 
fashion.  Possibly  these  may  be  the  tubers  of  Apios 
hiberosa,  or  Ground-nut,  but  the  account  agrees 
much  better  with  Artichokes.  Now  the  evidence 
which  the  old  herbalists  furnish,  and  which  Mr. 
Trumbull  has  looked  up,  make  it  clear  that  Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes  went  from  Canada  to  Europe  with- 
in a  dozen  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  pana- 
da, viz.,  at  Quebec.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  par- 
ticulars ;  but  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  plant  was 
received  in  England,  "Anno  1617,"  and  Italy,  early 
enough  to  have  got  the  name  "Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke "  established  .at  the  date  of  Johnson's  edition 
of  "  Gerald's  Herball,"  1633  ;  for  this  Jerusalem  is 
doubtless  an  English  corruption  of  Girasol,  sun- 
flower ;  and  the  plant  was  at  a  very  early  date  cul- 
tivated in  the  Famese  Garden. 


A  New  Edging  to  Flower  Beds. 

Numerous  plants  are  used  as  edgings  to  flower- 
beds,, but  we  do  not  often  see  those  that  are  al- 
together satisfactory.  Where  the  edging  is  made 
by  numerous  plants  set  closely  together,  the  fail- 
ure of  one  or  more  from  any  cause,  leaves  an  un- 
sightly gap,  and  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  flU. 
We  saw  last  summer  at  the  Mt.  Airy  Nurseries, 
of  MiUer  &  Hayes,  Philadelphia,  an  edging  that 
was  both  novel  and  satisfactory.  The  plant  em- 
ployed was  the  Golden  Japanese  Honeysuckle, 
which  was  introduced  a  number  of  years  ago  as 
Lonicera  Japonica  aureo-retiaulata,  that,  in  spite  of 
its  name,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  ssitis- 
factory  and  permanent  of  variegated  plants.  Its 
use  for  edging  was  not  new,  but  the  manner  of 
using  it  was  so.  A  circular  galvanized  whe-frame, 
of  which  a  cross-section  is  a  semi-circle,  is  made  of 
a  proper  size  for  the  bed,  if  a  small  one,  or  in  seg- 
ments, if  for  a  large  bed  ;  this  frame,  which  has 
wires  crossing  it  to  form  a  coarse  basket-work,  is 
placed  around  the  bed,  where  the  honeysuckle 
plants  have  been  previously  set,  and  as  the  plants 
grow,  their  shoots  are  worked  into  this  wire  frame. 


In  a  short  time  the  frame  is  completely  hidden,  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  circle  of  golden  foliage  in  neatr 
ly  kept  grass,  is  surprisingly  beautiful.  This  frame, 
invented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  who  was  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  at  the  Centennial,  may 
be  used  to  advantage  with  other  edging  plants,  as 
it  raises  the  prostrate  ones,  and  allows  them  to  be 


WmE  FRAME  FOR  EDGINGS. 

kept  in  a  neat  line,  with  veiy  little  trouble.  We 
have  not  seen  it  used  for  Ivy,  but  do  not  doubt 
that  such  a  frame  would  serve  admirably. 


Some  Valuable  Native  Forest  Trees. 

BY  PROP,  C.  S.  BARGENT,    DIRECTOR   OF   THE   ARNOLD  AR- 
BORETUM,  OP  HARVARD  UNFVERSITT. 


As  the  planting  season  is  at  hand,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  claims  of  some 
of  our  native  trees  to  more  general  cultivation  and 
appreciation.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  ["  Sug- 
gestions on  Tree  Planting,"  from  which  we  quoted 
in  July,  1876. — Ed.],  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  would  follow  the  general  cultivation  of  the 

Aiiici'icati  "lVIii(c  Asli,  {Fraxinus  Aviericana), 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ;  as  great  or  greater 
advantages  would  follow  its  cultivation  in  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  States.  As  an  investment 
the  Ash  is  the  best  tree,  native  or  foreign,  we  can 
plant  on  strong,  cool  soils.  The  uses  to  which  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  applied  are  innumerable,  and 
so  long  as  we  ride  in  light  carriages,  or  use  light 
agricultural  implements,  or  ship's  boats  are  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  it  wiU  always  be  in  demand.  Such 
toughness  and  elasticity,  combined  with  such  light- 
ness, are  found  in  no  other  wood  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  It  must,  then,  of  necessity,  enter 
into  the  construction  of  many  useful  articles,  and 
the  demand  for  it  will  certainly  increase  in  the 
future,  as  population  and  prosperity  become  more 
general.  There  is  already  an  active  export  trade  in 
White  Ash  Lumber  to  Europe,  Australia,  and  some 
of  the  South  American  ports,  countries  which  pro- 
duce no  native  wood  which  equals  it  in  its  peculiar 
qualities  ;  and  should  the  supply  warrant  it,  this 
business  is  capable  of  immense  developement  in 
the  future.  For  years  the  destractlon  of  this,  our 
most  valuable  timber  tree,  has  been  enormous. 
Every  year  the  source  of  supply  is  pushed  further 
westward,  so  that  now  it  is  becoming  rare  to  find 
Eastern  grown  ash  even  quoted  in  our  seaboard 
markets,  and  the  West  alone  supplies  the  clear, 
wide  boards,  now  so  highly  prized  for  furniture- 
making,  and  the  interior  finish  of  dwelling  houses. 
But  to  counteract  this  ever  increasing  destruction, 
and  to  provide  for  a  future  supply,  what  is  being 
done?  How  many  persons  in  this  country  have  ever 
planted  five  thousand,  or  even  five  hundred,  White 
Ash  trees  ?  I  fancy,  judging  from  the  supply  of 
young  Ash  plants  in  our  nurseries  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  forest  trees,  that  the  number  of  such 
far-seeing  individuals  must  be  small.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  procure  for  a  Massachusetts  friend, 
who  desires  to  plant  largely  of  this  tree,  and  after 
applying  to  all  our  large  nurseries,  some  ten  thou- 
sand young  plants.  The  deduction  from  this  fact 
is  a  simple  one.  No  demand,  therefore  no  supply. 
The  aphorism  so  often  repeated,  that  tree  planting 
will  only  bring  profit  to  those  that  come  after  the 
planter  has  passed  away,  does  not  apply  to  the 
White  Ash,  as  it  has  a  market  value  at  any  time 
after  it  is  ten  years  old.  For  this  reason  it  is  re- 
commended to  plant  the  Aeh  tUicily  in  rows,  which 
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need  not  be  more  than  four  feet  apart,  with  a  view 
to  thinning  out  the  younj?  plants,  untU  only  the 
right  number  are  left  to  develope  into  large  trees. 
The  thinnings  from  an  acre  of  White  Ash,  planted 
in  this  way,  would,  at  present  prices,  sell  for  at  least 
four  hundred  dollars  for  hoop-poles,  while  sub- 
sequent thinnings  would  be  of  still  greater  value ; 
and  these  thinnings,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
made,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  future  planta- 
tion, but  to  benefit  and  improve  it.  The  White 
Ash  should  be  more  generally  employed  as  a  road- 
side or  avenue  tree.  Indeed,  in  view  of  its  many 
qualifications,  the  Sugar  Maple  alone,  among  our 
native  trees,  surpasses  it  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
many  years  since  the  White  Ash  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  the  fine  specimens  which 
are  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  sufflcieutly  prove  that  its  general 
cultivation  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  would 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  forest  products  of 
those  countries. 

Yelloiv  or  Slxort-lcavcfl  Pine,    (Pinus  iiiitis.) 

Next  to  the  Long-leaved  Southern  Pine,  this  tree 
produces  the  most  valuable  timber  of  any  of  the 
North  American  pines.  Kfty  odd  years  ago,  a 
London  lumber  merchant  testified  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  fact  that 
the  value  and  durability  of  the  timber  of  this  tree 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  pine,  which  at 
that  time  reached  England  from  America.  The 
younger  Michaux,  speaking  of  this  tree  in  the 
"North  American  Sylva"  says  :  "Long  experience 
has  proved  its  excellence  and  durability.  In  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  Virginia,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  floors,  the  casings  of  the  doors  and  wain- 
scots, the  sashes  of  the  windows,  etc.,  are  made  of 
this  species,  as  more  solid  and  lasting  than  any 
other  indigenous  wood.  But  for  whatever  purpose 
it  is  employed,  it  should  be  freed  from  the  sap, 
which  speedily  decays.  Immense  quantities  are 
used  in  the  dock  yards  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.,  for  the  decks,  masts,  yards,  beams, 
and  cabins  of  vessels,  and  it  is  considered  next  in 
durability  with  the  Long-leaved  Pine." 

Not  only  was  the  Yellow  Pine  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  extensively  employed 
in  aU  our  Eastern  cities  and  dock  yards,  but  large 
quantities,  under  the  name  of  "New  York  Pine," 
were  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
West  Indies.  To  day,  so  nearly  exterminated  has 
this  tree  become,  that  it  is  doubtful  it  it  ever 
reaches  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston  in 
any  large  quantities,  and  it  is  many  years  since  it 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  exportation.  Here  then, 
is  a  tree  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  forest  planting.  As  a  timber  tree  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  but  as  the  latter  only 
grows  naturally  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  south  of 
Virginia,  the  range  where  its  cultivation  would  be 
possible  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  country. 
The  Yellow  Pine  has  a  wider  range  ;  indeed  none 
of  our  North  American  pines  extend  over  so  much 
territory.  In  the  East,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
must,  at  the  present  time,  be  considered  as  its 
northern  limit,  while  in  the  West,  its  most  north- 
ern station  is  a  few  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis. 
In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  south  of  these 
points,  and  where  there  is  a  light,  sandy  soil,  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree  can  be  undertaken  with  the 
certainty  of  future  profit;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  range  within  which  its 
cultivation  can  be  made,  not  only  possible  but 
profitable,  can  be  extended  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  few  of  the  family  surpass  in  beauty  the  Yellow 
Pine,  and  it  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  all  col- 
lections of  ornamental  trees. 

In  outline,  the  old  trees  are  conical,  an  unusual 
form  of  growth  in  Pines,  and  one  which  has  earned 
for  it  in  some  portions  of  the  South  the  name  of 
"Spruce  Pine."  This  peculiarity  of  liahit,  which 
Is  owing  to  the  short  upper  branches  beinc:  dc- 
■  pressed  toward  the  main  stem  ;  its  charming  feath- 
ery foliage,  and  rapid  growth,  make  this  tree  worthy 
of  general  introduction. 

[2%«  rmnaindor  another  month.] 


The  Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse. 

An  article  in  December  last,  giving  an  account  of 
the  successful  use  of  some  undrying  oil  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  has  called 
out  communications  from  two  correspondents, 
both  of  whom  state  that  they  have  been  equally 
successful  by  other  means  We  condense  and  give 
the  essential  parts  of  both  articles. 

Cbude  Petkoleiim.  —  "D.  L.  B.,"  Proctor's 
Creek,  Va.,  was  six  years  ago  living  in  the  oil 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went  on  a  visit  to  his 
father  in  Central  N.  Y.,  taking  with  him  a  can  of 
crude  petroleum,  fresh  from  the  well.  His  father 
had  two  young  apple  trees  in  the  garden,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  for  them,  were  go- 
ing to  decay,  and  he  requested  the  son  to  cut  them 
down.  Mr.  B.  suggested  that  he  would  first  kill 
the  trees,  so  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  from 
sprouts,  and  to  do  this  he,  in  February,  took  a 
broom  and  completely  washed  the  tmnks  and 
larger  limbs  with  the  crude  petroleum,  noticing  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  thickly  covered  with 
the  bark-lice.  In  the  following  spring,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  the  trees  started  out  with  re- 
newed vigor,  made  a  greater  growth  than  they  ever 
did  before,  "  and  the  bark  was  as  smootlt  and 
healthy  as  that  of  a  one-year-old  seedling."  Since 
then  the  trees  have  flourished  and  borne  abundant- 
ly. Mr.  B.  suggests  that  the  application  should  be 
made  before  the  buds  swell  at  all,  as  petroleum 
will  kill  the  foliage.  We  would  odd  to  those  dis- 
posed to  experiment  in  this  direction,  that  neither 
kerosene  nor  any  other  preparation  from  petroleum 
should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  crude  article, 
just  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  wells. 

Leme  or  White-Wash.— "W.  E.,"  of  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  takes  the  best  fresh-burned  stone 
lime,  slakes  it  with  hot  water,  and  thins  with  cold 
water  to  the  proper  consistency  to  apply  readily, 
and  with  a  common  broom— a  round  one  preferable 
— paints  over  the  trunks  and  larger  branches. 
Thinking  that  we  had  somewhere  seen  the  state- 
ment that  lime  had  been  tried  by  others  without 
effect,  we  wrote  Mr.  E.  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
the  Oyster-shell  louse  that  he  had  in  mind,  and  ho 
replied  that  it  was,  and  finds  lime  perfectly  effica- 
cious. Though  not  noM'  troubled  by  the  insect,  he 
would  apply  lime  whenever  he  discovered  it.  Mr. 
E.  regards  a  coating  of  lime-wash  as  highly  useful 
in  otlier  respects,  and  wonders  why  its  use  is  op- 
posed by  some.  Upon  young  trees,  in  which  the 
bark  is  still  active,  we  prefer  not  to  clog  it  with  a 
coat  of  lime,  but  if  any  wash  is  needed,  use  a  more 
soluble  one  of  lye  or  soap  ;  in  older  trees,  when 
the  outer  bark  is  dead  and  has  begun  to  scale  off,  it 
makes  no  difference,  except  as  a  question  of  looks. 
In  treating  this  Bark-louse,  as  well  as  in  all  con- 
tests with  insects,  success  will  depend  largely  nj^on 
prompt  action,  and  attacking  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  discovered.  Young  trees  espc- 
eiallj'  should  be  watched,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
trest  a  tree,  all  parts  of  which  are  within  reach, 
compared  with  another  two  or  three  times  the  size. 
We  have  no  idea  that  washing  the  trunk,  merely, 
of  a  tree,  with  white-wash,  petroleum,  or  other  ap- 
plication, will  rid  It  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark -louse. 
These  are  situated  upon  the  newer  growth  and 
small  limbs,  and  any  application  that  fails  of  reach- 
ing these,  can  be  of  little  if  any  service  so  far  as 
this  particular  insect  is  concerned.  It  i.s  very  im- 
portant to  avoid  introducing  this  pest,  and  every 
new  tree  from  a  nursery  or  elsewhere  should  be 
examined  for  baa-k-licc,  before  planting  it. 


Apples  on  Pakadise  Stock.— A  correspondent 
in  Maine  asks  what  effect  the  Paradise  stock  has  on 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  None  whatever,  except 
incidentnlly.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  dwarf  trees 
thus  produced  to  overbear,  and  if  all  the  fruit  that 
sets  is  left  on,  it  will  be,  as  on  other  trees,  inferior 
in  size  and  quality,  for  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. By  Ihiiininir,  when  needed,  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  largest  varieties  may  be  had  upon  these 
as  upon  large  trees.  So  far  as  wo  are  aware,  any  of 
the  varieties  will  do  well  on  this  stock. 
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Eggs  and  \Vays  of  Using  them. 

In  spring  time,  if  ever,  eggs  may  be  freely  eaten, 
for  now  they  are  abundant,  cheap,  and  of  good 
quality.  Fortunate  for  the  farmer's  family  is  the 
change  which  often  takes  place  in  early  spring  from 
the  steady  use  of  salt  pork,  to  a  dish  composed 
largely  of  eggs.  Dr.  Edward  Smith  says:  "It 
would  not  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  whether  from  their  uni- 
versal use,  or  the  convenient  form  In  which  the  food 
is  preserved,  presented,  and  cooked,  and  the  nutri- 
ment which  they  contain."  Again  he  says,  "There 
is  no  egg  of  a  bird  known  which  is  not  good  for 
food,  or  which  could  not  be  eaten  by  a  hungry 
man."  There  is  in  the  egg  of  every  species  a  di- 
vision into  white  and  yolk.  The  white  of  egg  con- 
sists of  nearly  pure  albumen  and  water ;  the  yolk, 
of  albumen,  oils,  sulphur,  and  water.  Albumen  is 
considered  the  most  important  single  element  of 
food.  It  is  found  in  all  compound  animal  struc- 
tures, and  in  the  vegetable  productions  most  valu- 
able as  food,  though  in  a  modified  form. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  differ- 
ent eggs,  as  there  is  in  their  size  and  flavor.  Well- 
fed  domestic  fowls  yield  far  richer  food  in  their 
eggs  than  common  wild  fowls.  Many  suppose  that 
raw  eggs  are  more  easily  digested  than  those  that 
are  cooked,  but  for  most  persons  this  is  not  the 
ease,  if  the  eggs  are  not  cooked  improperly.  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  give  a  mixture  of  raw 
egg  and  new  milk  to  invalids,  such  a  mixture  tend- 
ing more  to  hinder  than  to  promote  digestion.  Dys- 
lieptics  often  think  that  they  cannot  eat  eggs  at  all, 
and  it  is  the  case  that  delicate  stomachs  do  some- 
times suffer  greatly  from  eating  any  but  the  fresh- 
est of  eggs.  When  we  can  not  be  sure  of  the  age 
of  the  eggs  provided,  it  is  always  most  safe  to  break 
them  before  cooking.  For  iuv;ilids  the  very  safest 
way  is  to  drop  the  egg  from  the  shell  without  dis- 
arranging its  form,  into  water  boiling  in  a  shallow 
dish.  A  few  minutes'  boiliug  is  sufficient,  and  no 
dressing  is  really  necessary  except  a  trifle  of  salt 
for  those  who  cat  eveiything  salted,  though  of 
course  good  butter  and  pepper  may  be  added,  or 
the  egg  may  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  slice  of  toast. 
For  a  family  of  children  it  is  often  more  convenient 
in  ail  respects  to  serve  eggs  in  scrambled  form  or 
in  omelettes,  than  cooked  separately.  Some  chil- 
dren are  notional,  and  will  not  eat  the  white  of  the 
egg,  others  think  they  dislike  the  yolk,  but  when 
they  are  both  cooked  together,  they  think  nothing 
about  it,  hut  cat  with  pleasure  all  that  they  can  get. 
In  most  recipe  books  the  directions  for  scrambling 
eggs  advise  a  "good  piece  of  butter"  with  which 
to  coolv  the  eggs,  seasoning  them  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  with  chopped  parsley  if  you  choose  and 
can.  But  if  for  any  other  reason  you  prefer  it,  you 
can  use  milk  instead  of  butter,  and  for  children  this 
is  best.  The  proportion-;  used  for  an  omelette  are 
very  good,  "a  cup  of  milk  for  six  eggs."  This  in- 
creases the  quantity.  The  eggs  are  broken  but  not 
beaten,  and  are  stirred  simply  to  mix  well  and  pre- 
vent burning  while  cooking. 

Oindettes  ura  not  common  in  the  country.  The 
usual  recipes  are  enough  to  frighten  one,  because 
they  enjoin  extreme  caution  lest  the  omelette  may 
fall  or  bo  heavy.  .\t  our  house  we  have  always  had 
good  success  with  the  following  recipe,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  flour  or  corn-starch  used,  perhaiu  be- 
cause we  bnked  it  in  the  oven  in  a  shallow  dish, 
which  we  set  upon  the  table,  and  so  had  no  trouble 
about  turning  it  over  or  turning  it  out: 

"Six  eggs,  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stifT  froth,  the 
yolks  well  beaten :  one  teacup  of  warm  milk,  in 
which  a  small  bit  of  butter  is  melted  :  a  tablc-spoon- 
fid  of  flimr  or  corn-slareh,  wet  to  a  j>astc  with  a 
little  of  the  milk,  and  stirred  into  the  cup  of  milk  ; 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Mix  to- 
gether, adding tbe  whites  last ;  Ijahc  Immediately.'' 
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[While  this  is  an  excellent  breakfast-dish,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  called  an  omelette — an  omelette  is  al- 
ways cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  witci  Quitter. — Ed.] 

Custards,  well  made,  are  not  only  delicious,  but 
they  are  nutritious  and  wholesome  for  most  people. 
In  making  boiled  custards,  much  stirring  increases 
the  lightness  and  apparent  richness  of  the  product. 
A  custard  should  be  boiled  in  a  farina  kettle,  or 
something  corresponding — that  is  in  a  water-bath, 
made  by  setting  a  pail  or  other  vessel  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  burning. 
Boiled  custards  may  be  made  with  one  or  two  eggs 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  corn-starch  to  a  quart 
of  milk ;  or  from  four  to  six  eggs  to  a  quart 
without  the  starch. 

Kiiidcrgarlen  Tracts  and  Occiipatiojis. 

Some  months  ago  I  learned,  through  the  "  House- 
hold"  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  that  tracts 
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about  the  Kindergarten  could  be  obtained  gratis 
from  E.  Steiger,  33  Frankfort  St.,  New  York.  After 
considerable  delay,  I  sent  for  them,  and  a  package 
of  gayly-colored  leaves  came  promptly  in  return. 
They  are  so  good  that  I  want  more  to  scatter  where 
they  will  be  appreciated.  One  set  of  these  tracts 
is  ofEered  gratis  to  any  applicant.  More  sets  can 
be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  set.  As  the 
Kindergarten  Association  is  anxious  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  its  members 
act  with  considerable  missionary  spirit,  no  one 
obliged  to  look  sharply  after  the  pennies,  need  hesi- 
tate to  ask  free  copies  of  the  tracts.  But  somebody 
has  to  pay  for  them,  and  persons  of  means  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  will  of  course 
be  glad  to  help  it  financially  ever  so  little. 

The  bright-colored  leaves  are  coveted  by  little 
children,  to  number  among  their  own  treasures.  To 
preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  do  duty  as  long 
and  as  widely  as  possible,  I  stitched  them  together, 
with  a  neat,  strong  paper  cover,  and  on  the  outside 
I  wrote  my  name,  so  that  when  I  lend  them  they 
may  be  less  likely  to  get  lost.  If  I  get  more  sets, 
as  I  now  intend,  to  send  to  friends,  I  mean  to  stitch 
each  set  of  those  together  before  I  part  with  them. 
The  tracts  contain  considerable  variety  and  on  mat- 
ters by  various  authors. 

"Kindergarten  Occupations  for  the  Family,"  are 
now  offered.  These  are  selections  from  the  series 
of  gifts  used  in  the  Kindergarten,  with  directions 
lor  their  use.    They  are  attractive  playthings,  and, 


better  than  that,  they  are  charming  means  of  edu- 
cation. It  win  not  pay  to  get  them  for  any  child 
who  has  no  mother,  or  other  elderly  friend,  suffi- 
ciently at  leisure  to  see  that  proper  care  is  taken  of 
the  occupation  material,  and  that  it  is  properly 
used.  Tract  No.  1  answers  the  question,  "What  is 
the  purpose  of  Kindergarten  education  ?  "  Among 
other  things  it  aims  "  to  make  the  conscientious 
mother  in  easy  circumstances  about  her  child's  best  edu- 
cation durbig  its  tenderest  years^  So  far  so  good. 
Now  bring  along  the  "easy  circumstances,"  else 
what  becomes  of  the  "  child  in  its  tenderest  years," 
and  what  is  the  lot  of  the  "  conscientious  mother  ?  " 

Some  years  ago  I  obtained  a  set  of  Kindergarten 
gifts,  and  began  to  use  them  with  my  eldest  child, 
then  four  years  old.  We  got  along  linely  with  them 
during  the  few  months  while  his  little  sister  was 
with  her  grandmother,  but  so  soon  as  I  had  both 
children  together,  the  little  one  interrupted  all 
systematic  work.  Soon  there  was  another  babe  in 
my  arms,  and  I  had  no  chance  to  do  any  technical 
kindergartening,  and  so  it  has  been  from  that  day 
to  this.  I  put  away  the  books  (Weibe's  Paradise 
of  ChUdhood)  and  most  of  the  gifts,  and  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstances.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  little  ransacker  came  across  the  books,  and 
brought  them  to  me  for  explanations.  The  eldest 
child  told  what  happy  times  he  had  when  mamma 
used  to  give  him  Kindergarten  lessons,  and  won- 
dered why  they  were  discontinued.  The  next  two 
in  age  felt  that  they  had  been  somehow  defrauded 
of  their  rights,  as  they  looked  over  the  diagrams, 
showing  what  beautLtul  work  may  be  done  in  the 
Kindergarten.  All  this  was  too  much  for  my  equa- 
nimity, and  (weak  and  contemptable  as  it  may  have 
been),  I  had  more  than  one  hearty  crying  spell  over 
these  tokens  of  my  former  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments. I  found,  however,  that  the  children  were 
now  old  enough  to  study  out  some  of  the  designs 
for  themselves,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
paper  cutting,  and  the  tablets  especially  came  again 
into  favor.  I  ruled  large  sheets  of  paper  into  inch 
squares,  and  three  children  employ  themselves  very 
happily  sometimes,  laying  tablets  in  pretty  designs 
upon  these  squares ;  while  the  fourth  chUd  also 
"plays  with  tablets,"  but  without  much  regard  to 
designs. 

The  Kindergarten  drawing  lessons,  too,  have  been 
undertaken  in  earnest,  and  I  am  learning  to  ap- 
preciate them.  They  prove  much  more  attractive 
than  I  supposed  they  would.  Though  they  are 
very  elementary,  they  are  good  discipline  for  hands 
and  eyes.  The  blocks  have  been  an  almost  daily 
dehght  for  six  years.  They  are  easily  lost,  and 
they  should  be  packed  carefully  into  the  boxes 
each  time  as  soon  as  their  use  is  over.  I  pursued 
this  plan  until  within  two  years,  and  so  long  had 
good  success  In  keeping  them,  but  at  last  they  were 
allowed  to  be  gathered  up  by  handfuls  and  heaped 
in  a  large  box,  Crandall  blocks,  fifth  gift  and  sixth 
gift  all  together,  and  now  nearly  half  are  lost.  But 
every  day  somebody  here  plays  with  the  blocks, 
usually  to  build  fences  and  bams  for  the  care  of 
the  fine  stock,  roaming  about  this  establishment  in 
the  shape  of  "urkins,"  as  the  youngest  chUd  names 
the  fruit  of  the  oak.  Country  children,  in  summer, 
have  no  great  need  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations 
for  home  use,  there  are  so  many  pleasant  employ- 
ments and  means  of  instruction  within  their  reach. 
But  in  winter  they  have  time  and  need  for  these 
things,  and  the  "  Occupations  for  the  FamUy  "  may 
be  made  very  useful. 

To  Mend  Toy-Boxes. 

Now  it  is  the  box  that  held  the  dominoes  which 
has  one  end  broken  out.  The  Kindergarten  boxes 
that  held  the  blocks  were  very  frail  for  family  use 
(perhaps  there  are  stronger  boxes  now),  and  before 
they  broke  down  entirely,  they  gave  me  some 
bother.  I  had  them  mended  with  glue  two  or  three 
times,  and  finally  matched  them  together  and  past- 
ed a  strip  of  strong  cambric  around  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  firmer  than  ever  before. 
This  is  the  best  way  now  known  to  me  for  mend- 
ing thin  wooden  toy-boxes. 

Cliildren^s  Shoes. 

Won't  somebody  please  beg  the  shoemakers  to 
stitch  the  children's  shoes  so  that  they  will  not  rip 


open  in  the  seams  on  the  least  provocation  ?  The  ma- 
chine stitching  looks  very  nice,  but  long  before  the 
leather  wears  out  (if  copper  toes  or  silver  tips  pre- 
serve it,  as  they  always  should),  the  sewing  over 
the  foot  gives  way — or  so  it  goes  at  our  house.  I 
try  to  stitch  them  together  again  with  a  needle  and 
coarse  black  thread,  but  such  sewing  does  not  last. 
Children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  are  sometimes 
attacked  with  a  desire  to  do  their  walking  about 
the  house  mostly  on  their  heels.  This  causes  the 
shoes  to  burst  through  on  the  back,  and  makes  the 
heels  run  over  badly.  Of  course,  such  gymnastics 
should  be  discouraged.  The  feet  of  Chinese  female 
children  are  bandaged  tightly,  to  prevent  their 
growth  into  the  vulgar  proportions  of  nature's  pat- 
tern. American  children's  feet  are  sometimes 
dwarfed  by  keeping  them  in  shoes  too  small  to  al- 
low of  their  natural  growth  during  their  early  grow- 
ing years.  This,  it  persisted  in,  actually  causes 
corns  on  the  feet  of  children  two  or  three  years  old. 


The  Vine  in  the  Window. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  J.  The  vine  you  describe  as  draping 
a  window  so  handsomely,  was  no  doubt  the  Sweet 
Potato.  At  all  events,  that  vrHl  answer  your  pur- 
pose, as  it  will  endure  the  hottest  sun,  and  appear 
to  enjoy  it.  The  sweet  potato  vine  is  not  so  often 
used  as  an  ornamental  plant,  as  it  would  he,  were 
the  beauty  of  its  dark  green  foliage  generally 
known.  It  is  very  easily  managed,  being  usually 
gro'ivn  in  water,  though  It  may  be  set  in  earth  in  a  . 
pot.  A  hyacinth-glass,  or  other  glass,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  most  convenient  vessel  to  hold  the  wa- 
ter, may  he  used,  and  a  good,  sound  sweet  potato 
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selected,  of  such  size  that  it  will  rest  upon  the  edge 
of  the  vessel,  with  its  lower  part  just  touching  the 
water.  It  requires  a  considerable  heat  to  start  it, 
and  should  be  set  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  will 
have  a  temperature  of  75°  or  80°.  Light  is  not 
needed  until  the  shoots  have  started,  but  when 
growth  has  begun,  then  give  it  a  sunny  place.  If 
many  shoots  start,  remove  all  but  three  or  four  of 
the  strongest,  or,  if  the  vine  is  to  be  trained  to  run 
up  over  the  window,  two  will  be  better  than  more. 
Grown  in  a  vase  set  upon  a  bracket,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  the  branches  allowed  to  fall 
down  gracefully,  it  m.ikes  a  charming  ornament ; 
in  this  ease  a  number  of  small  and  slender  shoots 
are  preferable  to  a  few  large  ones,  and  several  buds 
may  be  allowed  to  grow.  All  the  care  needed  iR  to 
add  water,  which,  when  the  leaves  are  numerous, 
wlU   be  taken  up   and  evaporated  very  rapidly. 


Hatb  Dtes. — A  few  years  ago  we  gave  an  accoimt 
of  the  analyses  of  the  various  hair  dyes,  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New- 
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York  City.  Recently  similar  analyses  have  been 
made  and  published  in  London.  Of  21  "Hair  Dyes" 
and  "  Hair  Restorers  "  all  but  four,  notwithstanding 
they  were  labeled  "perfectly  harmless,"  "tree  from 
all  injurious  substances,"  contained  lead  and  sul- 
phur in  some  form.  One  of  the  four  was  a  prepara- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  remaining  three, 
being  to  convert  dark  hair  into  blonde,  were  a 
highly  active  bleaching  compound.  The  use  of  the 
dyes  containing  lead,  especially  If  long  continued, 
may  produce  the  most  deplorable  results,  such  as 
paralysis,  without  the  cause  being  suspected,  and 
the  bleaching  mixtures,  without  being  absolutely 
poisonous,  are  very  injurious  to  the  hair.  The  only 
safety  is  in  avoiding  the  use  of  all  hair  dyes. 


Household  Coaveniences  and    Hints. 

A  correspondent  who  is  engaged  in  the  house- 
furnishing  business  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  who 
has  in  former  years  made  occasional  contributions 
to  these  columns,  now  sends  several  suggestions, 
which  we  give  under  the  above  general  head. 

A  CORSER  CuPBOABD. — A  comer  of  the  kitchen 
between  two  doors,  was  utilized  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  on  the  preceding  page ;  the  arrangement 
is  found,  in  practice,  to  be  comprehensive,  compact, 
capacious,  and  convenient,  and  suits  us.  It  com- 
prises a  covered  closet  for  the  flour  barrel,  places 
for  mixing  pan,  molding-board  and  rolling-pin,  and 
an  abundance  of  that  of  which  a  housekeeper  rare- 
ly has  too  much — drawer  and  closet  room.  The 
flour-barrel  is  behind  A,  which  is  all  in  one  piece, 
and  is  kept  in  place  by  hooks  or  hasps  on  the  in- 
side, and  dowels  in  the  bottom,  which  set  into  holes 
in  the  floor.  The  flour  is  reached  by  lifting  the 
cover,  S.  Cis  the  top  of  a  case  of  drawers,  of  con- 
venient bight,  and  of  a  width  to  suit  the  space, 
which  in  the  present  case  is  34  inches  ;  ii'is  a  small 
drawer  for  the  rolling-pin.  Beneath  C  is  a  space 
(-£")  for  the  bread  pan,  and  for  the  molding-board, 
which  slides  in  on  cleats  ;  these  are  reached  by  the 
door,  Z>,  which  lifts,  and  is  provided  with  a  spring- 
catch  to  hold  it  in  place.  Below  are  drawers,  O,  (?, 
and  above  a  closet  closed  by  the  doors,  IT,  IT,  and 
arranged  with  shelves  as  may  be  needed. 

Steaming  Browh-Bread.  — Those  who  steam 
tbeir  Rye  and  Indian  bro\vn-bread,  are  sometimes 
troubled  by  having  the  loaf  stick  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  in  which  it  was  steamed.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  having  a  disk  of  tin  made  of  just  the 
size  of  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  with  its  edge 
turned  up  a  very  little.  Place  this  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  before  putting  in  the  dough,  and  you  will 
be  delighted  to  see  how  easily  the  loaf  will  tiirn  out. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Broom. — It  is  a  little  mat- 
ter, but  the  proper  care  of  the  broom  is  one  of  the 
small  economies  that  pay  not  only  in  the  saving  of 
money,  but  more  largely  in  comfort.  A  Ijroom  that 
stands,  when  not  in  use,  upon  the  brush  part,  very 
soon  squats  into  a  one-.^iided  shape,  and  is  very  apt 
to  fall  down  and  get  under  foot.  A  string  or  screw- 
eye  in  the  handle,  to  hang  the  broom  by,  is  often  in 
the  way  of  the  hand  when  sweeping.  So  unsatis- 
factory are  the  usual  ways  of  disposing  of  a  broom, 
that  the  inventive  Yankee  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  patented  broom-holders  are  offered  for  sale  to 
housekeepers.  But  one  need  not  wait  for  the  ven- 
der of  the  "  Patent  Broom-holder  "  to  come  along; 
just  put  two  wooden  pins  into  the  wall  about  two 
Inches  apart,  to  admit  the  handle  between,  and  al- 
low the  broom  part  to  rest  upon  them,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  buy,  as  you  have  as  good  a  broom- 
holder  as  can  be  invented. 

Amusing  the  Youngsters. — It  is  a  real  house- 
hold "convenience"  to  have  something  at  hand 
that  will  amuse  the  little  folks.  I  have  never  scon 
a  common  "  black-board  "  proposed  in  your  papor 
or  elsewhere,  for  the  amusement  of  children.  We 
made  the  discovery  by  accident,  and  nothing  has 
proved  so  engaginc  in  our  family,  as  a  hlick-board 
and  a  piece  of  chalk  or  white  crayon.  Such  boys, 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  figures  as  have  ap- 
peared !  A  board  of  any  size  will  answer,  but  2x1  i 
feet  is  a  good  size  ;  cleat  the  ends,  sn  that  it  will 
not  warp,  and  paint  it  on  both  sides.    Try  it. 


About  Moths  and  Millers. 

Mrs.    "E.   A.   K.,"    Taunton,   Mass.,   asks    the 
following:    (1)  "Do   all    kinds   of   millers    make 
moths?      (2)    WTiat  time  in  the  year  are  moths 
formed?    (3)  Do  they  work  in  woolen  goods  all 
the  year,  or  only  in   warm  weather?" — A7is.  (1) 
The  writer,  a  lady,  evidently  wishes  to  know  about 
the  clothes  moth,  and  her  first  question  may  be  an- 
swered—No. But  as  the  terms  "Moth"  and  "Miller" 
are  used  in  a  confusing  manner,  we  must  explain. 
The  scaly-winged  insects  (Lepidoptera)  are  divided 
into  butterflies  and  moths.    Thelarvs  or  caterpillar 
hatched  from  the  egg,  is  a  great  feeder ;  when  it  is 
full   grown   it  forms  a  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  keeps 
quiet  for  a  time,  and  then   comes  out   a  perfect 
winged  insect.     If  the  winged   insect  has  slender 
feelers  with  a  (woolly)  knob  on  the  end,  and  rests 
with  all  its  wings  erect,  it  is  a  butterfly,  and  if  it 
rests  with  two  or  all  of  its  wings  spread  out,  it  is  a 
moth,  and  these  usually  fly  at  night.     They  vary  in 
size,  from  very  minute  to  large  insects  with  6  to  even 
9  inches  spread  of  wing.     Some  moths  are  called 
millers,  and  some  people  give  the  name  miUer  to 
all  moths  that  are  not  showy.     It  wUl  be  seen  that 
the  name  moth  has  a  wide  application.  It  speaking 
of  the  clothes   moth,  it  has  become  to  be  called 
simply  moth.     It  is  its  caterpillar  which,  feeding 
upon  clothing,  does  the  mischief.    It  eats  the  wool 
of  the  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  some  of  it  to 
build  the   case,   which  it  starts  soon  after  it  is 
hatched  from  the  egg,  and  enlarges  it,  as  in  grow- 
ing it  needs  more  room. 
This  case,  which  is  open 
at  both  ends,  the  cater- 
pillar lines  with  a  veiy 
soft  web,  and  it  is  car- 
ried about  with  it  wher- 
ever it  goes  in  search  o£ 
food.     It  is  this  cater- 
pillar   then,    which    is 
generally      called     the 
moth.     The   caterpillar 
is  is  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  about  the  size 
of    a    darning    needle, 
white,    with    a     horn- 
colored  head,  and  has 
sixteen     feet.       When 
full  grown,  it  changes 
to  a  chrysalis,  and  at 
length  comes  out  as  the 
perfect  insect,  or  moth 
proper,   and    which    is 
often  called  the  moth- 
miller.     Tliis  is  a  very 
dehcate    little     insect, 
with  a  spread  of  wings 
of  only  about  half  an 
inch,    of  a  buff  color, 
shining    like   silk,   and 
flits  about  veiy  quietly  in  search  of  a  place  to  lay 
eggs,  that  will  breed  moths  and  mischief.     So  far  as 
our  clothes  are  concerned,  the  large  "  millers"  do  no 
harm.    The  moths  make  their  appearance  in  spring, 
usually  in  May,  and  as  several  broods  are  produced 
dm'ing  tiio  season,  there  is  danger  from  them  until 
cold  v.-cafher  comes.     Those  that  are  then  in  their 
little  cases  in  the  clothing,  remain  dormant  all  win- 
ter, and  come  out  as  moths  the  next  spring :  this 
answers  our  correspondent's  2nd  and  3d  questions. 
As  to  preserving  articles  from  moths  ;  if  the  wool- 
ens are  free  from  the  insects  in  the  egg  or  caterpil- 
lar form  when  put,  away,  and  are  kept  all  summer 
in  a  case  or  paekaz"  which  is  so  thoroughly  tislit 
that  the  parent  moth  can  not  get  in  to  lay  her  eggs, 
or  if  eggs  should  he  laid  on  the  outside,  there  is  no 
crack  or  pin-hole  larere  enough  for  the  tiny  cater- 
pillar to  L:et  throush,  then  the  clothing  will  he  per- 
fectly safe.     Bags  of  paper,  quite  free  from  holes, 
will  kee))  the  articles,  or  they  maybe  rolled  viji  in 
successive  papers,  each  one  bcini;  carefully  pasted 
down.     A  ticrht  box,   with  every  joint  and  crack 
made  doubly  sure  by  pastinsr  strips  of  paper  over 
them,  is  used  by  some.     Others  use  an  empty  liq- 
no.'  barrel  ■  the  articles  beinsr  packed  in  this,  it  Is 
headed  up  tightly.     It  the  rceeptablo.  whatever  it 


may  be,  is  properly  tight,  no  camphor  or  other  ai^ 
omaties  are  needed ;  these  articles  are  disagreeable 
to  the  parent  moth,  and  keep  her  away,  and  some 
of  them  will  kill  the  young  caterpillar.  Camphor, 
benzine,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  strong-smelling 
things,  and  various  secret  preparations  are  used. 


IB©YS  4  (SHIEILS'  (E®IL¥MHS. 


Xlie  Doctor's  Cot-re^ipondence. 

No  doubt  that  some  of  my  young  friends  are  wondering 
when  their  turn  will  come  for  an  answer.  I  can  not  al- 
ways take  the  lettc-re  in  order.  Sometimes  I  must  wait 
until  au  engraving  can  be  made,  and  sometimes  a  young- 
ster will  ask  about  something  that  requires  more  investi- 
gation than  I  can  give  it  at  the  time,  and  it  must  wait. 
Those  boys  and  girls  who  send  me  arithmetical  and  other 
puzzles,  must  not  expect  an  answer.  I  some  time  ago 
stated  that  everything  relating  to  puzzles  should  goto 
Aunt  Sue,  and  though  I  try  to  send  to  lier  such  as  come 

to  me,  it  is  better  for  you  to  send  to  her  at  once E. 

Martin,  New  Jersey.— There  is  ''  a  little  bird  with  a  sweet 
song,  called  the  Peabody-bird."  this  being  the  name  fre- 
quently given  to  the  not  very  uncommon 

M'^HITE-THROATED    SPARROW. 

Here  is  an  engraving  of  it,  which  will  allow  you  to  see 
whether  it  is  the  bird  you  know  or  not.  It  is  from  6?^  to 
"\U  inohes  long  ;  the  general  colors  dusky — black,  brown- 
ish, and  asli-color,  being  variously  combined  ;  the  mo.st 
striking  mark  is  a  pure  white  throat,  while  the  breast  is 
ash-colored  ;  the  head  is  black,  with  a  white  line  through 
tlie  middle  at  the  top,  and  another  over  each  eye.  It  ap- 
pears in  spring,  in  the  Northern  States  in  April,  but  in 


Fig.  1.— THE  wniTE-THROATED  SPARROW. 


Maryhuul  and  Virginia  many  of  thorn  remain  all  winter, 
though  the  most  go  farther  south.  It  breeds  in  the 
northernmost  parts  of  the  country,  and  probably  in 
Canada.  Tlieir  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground,  among  the 
moss  and  leaves  beneath  trees  and  bushes.  They  stay 
about  the  Middle  States  until  May,  when  they  go  to  their 
breeding  places,  and  return  in  L'^reat  numbers  in  October, 
on  their  way  south.  They  have  a  clear,  sweet  song, 
which  has  been  likened  to  jxf-a-body.  abody,  a-body,  a- 
body,  repeated  with  various  trillsand  variations,  hence  it 
is  often  called  the  "  Peabody-bird."  jiisl  asan)»ther  of  onr 
birds  is  called  "  Pliebe,"  from  its  pi-culiar  note  ...Sev- 
eral grown  persons  have  asked,  and  now  a  lilllo  Miss  in 
Cook  Co.,  111.,  wishes  to  know  about  the 

SO-CALT.ED   KKSIUKKCTION   PLANTS. 

These  plants  turn  up  every  once  in  a  while,  sometimes 
a  street  vender  otVers  them,  then  they  arc  advertised  by 
some  dealer,  and  of  course  (he  Centennial  was  sure  to 
brinir  them  around  ng:nn.  indeed,  besides  the  more 
common  plant  from  CaHr!)rnia.  some  oflhose  Frenchmen 
.and  Germans  who  wore  Oriental  costumes,  sold  at  the 
Cenlenni.il  the  very  ohlest  plant  of  this  kind,  all  the  way 
fnun  Pah'stine.  or  some  part  of  the  E:ist.  A  great  many 
of  both  kinds  were  sold  to  those  who  wished  to  take  horn* 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  some  little  memento  of  the 
groat  exhibition,  and  these,  unlike  many  of  the  "  rclfcs" 
and  other  things  sold,  were  genuine,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  imitate  them.  One  lady.  wh(.  had  received  n  plant  of 
each  kind,  which  a  friend  had  brought  her  from  the  Cen- 
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tennial,  was  evidently  much  pleased  with  them,  and  she 
wrote  me  to  know  what  kind  of  soil  they  needed,  and 
"how  to  treat  them."  I  was  very  soriy  to  tell  the  good 
lady  last  month  that  all  the  "treating""  they  needed 
was  to  keep  them  where  it  was  most  convenient,  as  they 
were  "as  dead  as  a  door-nail"— yes,  several  door-nails. 


upon  as  one  who  had  done  great  things,  hut  there  were 
no  ocean  steamers  then.  Among  the  curiosities  these 
travelers  hrought  home,  there  was  quite  sure  to  he  a 

"rose  of  JERICHO," 

and  that,  like  our  later  California  plant,  would  spread  its 


'Fig.  2. — OPEN    CALIFORNIA  BEStTRRECTION  FLANT. 


CLOSKD. 


The  California  " Resurrection  Plant"  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  is  the  one  about  which  we  have  been  most  fre- 
quently written.  This  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Chib-mosses,  and  is  related  to  the  ferns.  It  grows  in 
Southern  California,  Northern  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent  where  rain  only  comes  for  a  short  time  in-* 
winter,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  everything  is  dry, 
burnt,  and  barren.  This  grows  in  the  cracks  of  rocks, 
where  it  gets  very  little  moisture  by  its  roots,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  it  is  curled  up  in  the  smallest  possible 
apace,  as  seen  in  the  right-hand  engraving,  (fig.  3) ;  but 


when  the  rainy  season  comes,  the  plant  wakes  up,  spreads 
its  branches,  which  are  covered  witli  dark-green  scales, 
which  answer  for  leaves,  and  forn^s  a  beautiful  rosette, 
as  in  the  engraving  (figure  2)  at  the  left  hand.  The  plant 
makes  all  its  growth  in  the  few  weeks  during  which  the 
moist  weather  lasts,  forming  more  branches  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  when  the  rains  cease,  and  dry  weather  comes 
again,  it  gradually  curls  itself  up  for  another  long  nap. 
Sometimes  in  those  countries  the  rainy  season  forgets  to 
come  at  all.  when  this,  and  other  plants,  have  a  very  hard 
time  of  it.  These  plants,  even  when  dead,  will  open 
when  placed  in  water,  and  spread  tlieir  branches  just  as 
if  they  were  alive.  I  have  some  that  I  collected  over  25 
years  ago.  (Oh  !  how  short  it  now  seem^),  and  they  will 
spread  out,  when  wetted,  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  ninst  be  verij  dead  indeed.  Ton  will  wonder 
why  they  net  as  if  alive.  You  will  recollect  that  only  last 
December  I  told  you  about  the  "Animated  Oats,"  and 
how  the  Ions:  bristles  upon  them  twisted  and  untwisted 
in  a  most  life-like  manner.  Various  vegetable  and  animal 
Bnbstancts  are  affected  in  a  similar  way  by  moisture  ; 
hair  that  curls  in  dry  weather,  will  be  strai-  ht  in  a  long, 
wet  storm,  and  wood  shavings  that  curl  when  dry,  lie 
flat  when  soaked.  It  is  a  merely  mechanical  effect,  and 
the  branches  Oi"  the  plant  are  made  limber  by  the  moisture 
just  as  shavings  are.  The  Oriental  "Resurrection  Plant" 
is  more  rarely  seen  in  this  country  than  the  other.  When 
I  was  a  youngster,  people  rarely  went  to  Europe  even,  but 
a  man  who  had  been  to  the  "Holy  Land"  was  looked 


branches  when  placed  in  water,  and  roll  itself  into  a  hall 
wheiTdry.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  plant ;  the 
monks  called  it  liaf  Maryam,  or  Mary's  flower,  and  said 
that  it  would  open  each  year  on  the  day  and  the  hour  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  other  equally  strange  stories  were 
told  abont  it.  The  engraving  (fig.  4)  shows  you  the  plant 
dried,  as  it  is  sold,  and  at  its  side  (fig.  5)  is  a  branch  of 
the  fresh  plant  as  it  looks  when  growing.  The  plant 
spreads  its  leafy  branches  all  around  from  a  central  root ; 
it  produces  its  little  flowers  in  the  sprincr,  and  ripens  its 
seeds.  When  the  dry  season  comes,  the  leaves  drop,  the 
dry  branches  with  the  seed-pods  on 
them  roll  up  to  form  a  ball,  and 
when  there  are  heavj'  stoi-ms  of 
wind,  the  root  breaks  away,  and  the 
ball  goes  rolling  on  before  the  wind, 
and  may  travel  for  many  miles  be- 
fore it  finds  a  resting  place.  It  may 
be  stopped  by  a  stone  or  a  elf  d,  or 
fall  into  a  little  hollow,  and  there  it 
waits  until  the  spring  rains  come. 
When  moistened,  the  dry  sticks  of 
stems  spread  out,  the  dry  seed-pods 
open,  so  that  the  seeds  can  fall  out 
and  grow.  So,  after  all,  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
seeds  are  scattered  to  a  great 
distance.  The  branches  will  curl 
up  or  spread  open  as  often  as  they 
are  dried  and  wet,  hut  they  have  no 
more  life  in  them  than  any  other  old  twig.  The  real 
thing  perhaps  is  half  as  large  again  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  ...Since  the  above  was  written,  I  received  a 
letter  from  some  one  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  statement  that  these  plants  have  no  life, 
as  he  has  one  that  will  open  and  show,  not  only  green 
leaves,  but  white  flowers.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has 
something  very  different  from  anything  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of,  and  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  it. 


BRANCH. 


Afiint    Site's    Piszzle-ISox. 

Well,  children,  yon  would  laugh  if  yon  could  read  a 
letter  I  received  today,  asking  me  to  explain  to  grown 
folks  how  to  find  out  puzzles  ;— to  explain  what  they 
mean,  and  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  at  the  pith  of  them. 
It  is  rather  trying  to  tell  a  good  joke,  and  then  have  to 
dissect  it  for  the  hearers,  so  that  they  may  know  where 
the  laugh  comes  in.  However.  I  like  to  please  every- 
body (it's  so  easy  I);  therefore  I'll  "explain."  and  you 
veteran-puzzlers  of  ten  and  eleven  summers  (not  to  men- 
tion winters)  can  he  solving  the  puzzles,  while  the  learn- 
ers are  studying  the  explanation. 

We  will  begin  with  the  numerical  enigma.  (Gfet  your 
slates.)  I  am  composed  of  17  letters  :  (Write  down  the 
figures  in  a  strai^rht  line  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart — 
1,~  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16,  17.) 

My  5,  2,  12,  4,  is  what  children  love  to  read. 

(Oh  I  that  must  be  "  book  "  :— yes,  it  has  four  letters  ; 


well— put  b  down  under  5  ;  o  nnder  2 ;  o  under  12  ;  and 
k  under  4.) 

My  7,  3,  9,  4,  is  something  you  are  sure  to  see  on  the 
table  at  dinner  time. 

i:'  Salt  ?  It  has  four  letters."—"  No,  the  last  letter  ox  it 
is  k." — "O!  'fork.'" — "Yes,  of  course." — Write  the 
letters  of  "fork"  under  the  figures  named.) 

My  6,  15,  1,  is  a  fish. 

(Tliree  letters — "cod,"  perhaps;  have  we  got  any  let- 
ters under  6,15,  or  1  ?— "No."— Well,  we'll  skip  that. 
What  numbers  have  we  the  letters  for?  "— "  5,  2,  12,  4,  7, 
3.  and9."— "  Well,  here's  an  item  with  7  in  it;  let's  try 
that.") 

My  7,  8, 13,  9,  is  a  number. 

("  That  begins  with  f.  and  has  four  letters,  it  must  be 
either  number  four  or  five  ;  let  us  try  'five.' — "  Oh  1  no, 
the  last  letter  is  r ;  it  must  be  'four.'  Write  it  down 
under  the  figures."— "  Now  can  you  make  out  the  whole 
sentence  from  the  few  letters  you  have  already  written  ?  " 
— "  No,  not  quite,  it  begins  with  *  book,'  *  hook,'  '  took,' 
or  something  ending  in  double  o,  k.") 

My  17,  14, 16,  11,  is  what  children  love  to  do. 

("  Dance  ?  "  —  "  No,  only  four  letters."—"  O  I  I  know  ! 
'play,'  "—Write  it  down.) 

(When  you  have  reached  thus  far,  j'ou  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  the  whole  sentence  ;  but  in  making 
an  enigma,  all  the  letters  must  he  used,  so  you  might  as 
well  go  on  and  write  them  down.) 

My  10, 11,  6,  is  something  without  which  no  beauty 
could  be  seen. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb: 

(I  leave  the  learner  to  finish  the  enigma  and  find  the 
solution.) 

And  now,  just  for  fnu,  let  ns  have 

A    PRIZE    ENIGMA! 

I  ofier  ten  prizes— of  articles  costing  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars  apiece— {^ay  a  book,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  or 
some  little  useful  present,  jnet  for  the  name  of  the  thing) 
— to  be  distributed  among  those  of  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  shaD  send  to  me— subject  to  the  conditions 
under-mentioned  —  correct  solutions  of.  the  "Prize 
Enigma  "  below. 

The  conditions  are:    1st,  All  answers  must  reach  me 


r'^^t'-Vj^^. 


^    HARPja 


No.  459.  Illustrated  Rebus,— A  quotation 
from  Shakespeare,  not  as  he  wrote  it.  but  as  people 
generally  quote  it,  and  it  is  used  quite  often. 

on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April. — 2nd.  Answers  mnst 
he  signed  with  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the 
sender,  and  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  super- 
scribed "Answer  to  Prize  Enigma,"  which  must  be  put 
in  another  envelope  and  addressed  and  mailed  to  "Aunt 
Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T." 

On  the  1st  day  of  May.  I  will  place  all  the  answers  re- 
ceived in  a  box  and  shake  them  up  well.  Then  I  shall 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  very  charming  yonng  lady,  Miss  Clara 
Josephine,  of  the  mature  age  of  eighteen  months,  who 
shall  preside  over  the  box,  open  it.  and  hand  me  the 
answers  one  at  a  tirpe;  no  one  will  charge  her  with 
favor  or  prejudice. 

I  will  open  and  examine  each  answer  in  the  order  of 
her  selection,  and  to  the  first  ten  correct  answers  will 
accord  the  prizes,  one  of  which  will  he  mailed  to  each 
winning  address.  The  result  will  he  publicly  announced 
in  the  July  number. 

Now,  dear  children,  every  one, 
Try  your  skill,  and  share  "  the  fan." 

Here  it  is :— 


1877.1 
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PRIZE   EN7GMA. 

I  am  composed  of  52  letters  : 

My  31,  43,  6,  28,  20.  25,  4,  29,  is  a  fop. 

My  24,  41,  9,  39,  20,  5,  49,  36,  3,  means— fitness. 

My4S.  11,  1.  45,  ol,  34— chief. 

My  2.  18,  27,  is  a  pacificator. 

My  22,  37,  17 — distance. 

jry  32,  16,  42,  20,  52,  44,  2— adroitness. 

My  26,  14,  a5,  51— to  soil. 

My  50.  12,  47,  38.  21,  10,  8,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  26,  40,  23,  33,  34,  30,  is  an  animal. 

My  46,  19,  23,  0,  52,  is  a  carnivcrous  animal. 

My  13,  7, 15,  20,  is  squirrel -fnr. 

My  whole  is  very  excellent  advice. 
(In  defining  most  of  the  items  of  the  enigma,  I  have 
chosen  one  word  from  the  definitions  given  to  the  item 
in  "Worcester's  TJnabrid^'ed  Dictionary.  They  arc  all  fair 
words,  except  perhaps  the  "fop,"  and  I  should  have 
thought  his  title  somewhat  slangy,  hut  that  TTorccster 
give?  the  name  in  good  faith  without  any  '^loccW''  or 
'■'■  obsolete''''  wherewitb.  to  qualify  it.) 

I  have  made  the  enigma  comparatively  easy  by  using 
the  figures  51,  27,  26,  34,  23,  and  G,  more  than  once,  and 
figure  20  several  times. 

And  now  I  will  give  yon  an  easy  enigma  to  practise 
upon,  not  for  a  prize,  hut  for  the  fun  of  doing  it. 

SIMPLE   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  20  letters ; 

My  8,  \S,  13, 14,  is  a  period  of  time. 

My  14,  13,  2,  10,  is  a  Icind  of  wreck. 

My  3.  12,  15,  17,  4,  yon  could  not  sing  without. 

My  3,  20,  9,  1.  is  worn  by  the  ladies. 

My  5,  8.  G,  7,  20,  is  what  snow  is  when  it  first  falls  ;  but 
It  does  not  remain  so,  long,  in  New  York. 

My  2,  17.  20,  furnishes  amusement  in  winter  and  re- 
freshment in  summer. 

My  18,  16,  4,  is  a  number. 

My  19,  11,  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Try  and  accomplish  my  whole. 


ANSWERS    TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  FEBRUARY   NUMBER. 


r>.  P:iir. 
U.  Lair. 


Key  - 


Rhymes.— 1.  Fair.  2.  Hair.  3.  Ware.  4.  liear. 
6.  Riire.  7.  .Mare.  8.  Scare.  9.  Stair.  10.  Tear. 
12.  Pear,    13.  F:ire.    14.  Dsire.    lu    Care.    16.  Spare. 

Alphabetical  Abitumetio.  —  307)052894(2120. 
"  Burnt  child." 

Pi.— Humanity  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  great  minds. 

CnARAPK.- N  is:hti  n^ale. 

Numerical  Enioma.  —  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation  ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Anagrams,— 1.  Babyhood,  'i.  Sufferer.  3.  Landscape.  4. 
American.  5.  Pleasure.  G.  Mistake.  7.  Annoyances.  8. 
Uniforms.    9.  Thoroughfare.    10.  Misunderstand. 


Concealed  Square  Word. 
li  I  N  G 
IDEA 
JJ  E  A  T 
GATE 


POSITIYES     AND     COMPABA- 

TITES.— 1.  Weiglit,  waiter,  'i. 
Cent,  centre.  3.  Pond,  ponder. 
4.  Gna,  newer.  5.  Sleigh, 
slayer.    R.  Scow,  scour. 

Cross  "Word.— Diamond. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Howard  S.  (allhoncrh 
puzzles  upon  the  names  of  the  writers,  or  on  those  of  their 
personal  friends,  are  not  acceptable).  Louie  (I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  y]m(^*icrt7i  ^lj7rfc»?- 
tiirist.  but  I  see  that  they  offer  to  send  any  back  number  for 
the  price  named),  Pontiac,  Melville  and  Jim,  Belle,  Ala, 
M.  L.  E..  and  Annie. 

Several  contributions  have  gone  to  that  bourne  whence 
no  puzzles  return,  because  they  were  sent  to  2J"j  Broadway, 
Instead  of  being  addressed  to  "Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O., 
Brooklyn,  N.  T."  I  warn  you,  children,  that  you  may 
"never  sec  your  darlings  any  more,'  If  you  send  them  to 
the  oIHce  of  tlie  Amerlctm  Agricnlttiff'ifit.  They  are  too  busy 
over  there  to  attend 'to  such  small  tilings  as  puzzles.  Tlic 
Doeior  gets  pretty  nearly  all  the  polnfers  (j:F~)  that  the 
prhiter  has  wherewith  to  point  at  my  address,  and  then 
scolds  heeanse  von  don't  seciii  to  notiee  it. 

mwmmmwm 

Send  commvnicalion.'n  ifikuded  for  A  itnt  Sue,  (o  Box  111 . 
P.  (?.,  Brooklyriy  y.  Y.,  and  7iot  to  245  Broadway. 


llircl-flIoBDSC!4   fllESit    any 


Itoy   can 


We  arc  triad  that  a  number  of  youn;;  people  write  ns 
about  bird-houj'ep,  not  only  because  it  shows  a  love  for 
birds  and  a  wish  to  have  them  about  the  house,  but  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  same  time  doing  good  to  tht-mselvea 
and  their  neighbors,  by  Increasing  the  nntnber  of  insect- 
eaters.  We  have,  in  former  years,  given  a  number  of  <  n- 
irravings  of  bird-houses  of  various  kinds,  some  very 
simple  and  others  ornamental.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have 
the  iiirtl-honsos  too  ^^howy  and  too  much  exposed.  Most 
birds  naturally  choose  a  retired  place  for  their  ne:-t.  and 
slip  into  it  quietly,  so  that  no  enemy  can  find  out  whore 
they  live.  All  that  is  needed  in  a  bird-house  is,  a  hiding 
place,  with  an  opening  just  largo  enough  for  the  bird, 
and  a  water-tight  roof,  and  there  are  so  many  ways  in 
which  these  may  be  provided,  that  any  boy  can  contrive 
to  make  all  the  bird-houses  that  mnv  be  needed.    A  cor- 


respondent once  wrote  us  that  he  had  seen  an  old  hat.  with 
a  hole  for  a  door,  lacked  by  the  rim  against  a  shed,  as  in 
figure  1,  and  occupied  by 
birds  sooner  than  a  showy 
bird-house.  Several  years  ago 
a  friend  told  us  that  an  old 
tin  oil-feeder  (such  as  is  used 
in  filling  lamps),  which  had 
been  hung  upon  a  fence 
picket,  had  beLii  occupied  by 
birds,  who  reared  a  brood  in 
it.  European  sparrows  and 
martins  do  not  seem  to  care 
how  much  they  are  exposed, 
or  how  many  neighbors 
they  have,  hence  large  bird- 
honses  upon  poles,  with  sev- 
eral tenements  in  them,  will 
answer  for  these,  while 
otliers  prefer  a  more  retired 
place.  Gourd  shells,  fruit- 
cans,  and  boxes  of  various 
kinds,  may  he  securely  fastened  In  the  trees  and  at  other 
places  near  the  house,  where  Ihey  will  soon  be  found  by 


Fig.  1. — OLD  HAT. 


,  2. — EEG  HOUSE. 


1  /        " 

Fig.  3.— LAEGE  HOUSE. 


the  birds     The  neat  little  kegs  in  which  ov«*er«  are  sent 
to  inland  cities  are  rapital  i    1 1    i      le  bitd  bonuses  need- 


Fig.  4.— HOUSE  OF  SPLIT  STICKS. 

ingonly  to  be  washed  out,  and  placed  so  that  the  openiiig 
in  one  head  will  answer  for  the  door.    Figin-e  2  shows 


Fiff.  5.— HOUSE  WITH  BIRCH  BABK. 

how  six  of  these  keirs  may  be  put  together  to  go  upon  a 
pole.    The  kegs  are  fastened  to  the  boards  by  screws  put 


in  from  beneath.  Figure  3  shows  how  a  two-storied 
house  may  be  made  from  two  shallow  boxes,  each  di- 
vided inside  into  four  tenements;  each  box  hasabot- 


Fig.  6.— HOUSE  WITH  ROUGH  BABK. 

torn  board,  projecting  two  inches  all  around,  to  answer 
as  a  landing  place ;  the  roof  should  be  tight,  and  the 
whole  so  strongly  nailed  that  it  will  not  wai-p,  and  it 
should  be  painted.  The  remaining  engravings  show  how 
small  boxes,  of  difl'ercnt  kinds,  such  as  may  be  found  at 
auy»store,  may  be  turned  into  bird-boxes.  These  are 
much  better  to  be  fastened  to  sheds  and  out-buildings 
and  to  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  than  to  stand 
out  upon  poles.  In  figure  4,  the  covering  is  of  thin  strips 
of  chestnut  or  other  easy  splitting  wood ;  figure  5  is  cov- 
ered with  the  bark  of  the  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch,  which  is 
not  rare  in  nortiiern  woods,  and  ornamented  with  Laurel 
or  other  crooked  twigs.  In  the  absence  of  Birch,  any 
other  bark  ■will  answer,  no  matter  how  rough,  as  seen  in 
figure  6.  In  putting  up  bird-houses,  keep  two  things  in 
mind:  place  them  where  cats  cannot  catch  the  birds  as 
they  pass  in  and  out,  and  be  sure  to  fasten  them  so  secure- 
ly that  no  wind,  or  shaking  of  the  trees  will  throw  them 
down,  and  thus  break  up  the  family. 


Ansit  Sne^s  Cliats. 

J.  JI.  Elaitvelt  sends  a  8um,  which,  he  says,  "was 
given  at  a  Teaclier^s  Institute  in  our  county  some  years 
rtgo  by  a  School  Commissioner,  and  out  of  fourteen  pupils 
only  two  worked  it  alike."  When  I  first  glanced  at  it,  I 
thought  it  was  as  "plain as  a  pike-stafF,"  and  tried  it  my- 
self, but  I  became  terribly  "mixed"  in  the  debit  and 
credit  account.  It  has  fnrnishcdmueh  amusement  in  onr 
own  family-circle,  and  I  give  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Aqrictdlm'ht  with  much  pleasure.  Here  it  is: 
A  liquor-agent  of  a  Kew  England  town  (where  spirits 
were  only  sold  by  an  agent  appointed  ftn*  the  purpose) 
held  the  ofilce  for  one  year;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
lime  he  gave  the  following  statement  of  his  account,  viz. ; 

Amount  of  cnsh  received  on  assuming  office $  3'2.17 

Value  of  liquor  received  at  same  Time. 

/^- .1.   .. I..  .-1  r — 1 .1.,..:...^  4-1..-.  ^.^n 


57.64 
J02.97 , 
59.91 
SJ.OO 
31.37 


Cii^h  received  from  sales  durinc:  the  year 

Amonnt  paid  fur  liquor  during  the  year 

Amoiint  of  asent's  sal:iry.  '. 

Value  of  liquor  on  liaiul  at,  llie  end  of  tlio  year... 

Docs  the  town  owe  the  agent,  or  the  agent  owe  the 
town  f    And  how  much  ? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  solntions  to  the  ahove  from 
ereriihody. 

S.  (Peel  Co.,  Canada).— Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.  We 
leave  aTulnerahlepoiiit  in  the  alph.ihctic.al  arithmetic, 
pnrpo.sely;  il  would  scarcely  pay  to  waste  lime  upon  It 
else.  IshaUlookforyour  solution  to  the  "liquor  account." 

IToraceM.E.— Tour  qnestious  were  a  little  too  scientific 
for  my  department,  so  I  turned  them  over  to  the  DocTon. 

Florence.— I  can  scarcely  give  you  any  suggestions 
for  home-made  fi'auies  large  enough  for  the  pictures  yon 
describe;  slill,  if  I  wanted  to  malco  some  clieaii  ones,  I 
should  contrive  someJhingor  other.  Let's  lulk  it  over, 
now  would  it  do  to  cut  ft  frame  out  of  card-hoanl,  like 
fl-urc  1.  (Sew  a  hut  ton-mould  on  each  corner),  bnish  It 
over  with  a  coat  of  ghie, 
and,  while  damp  with  the 
glue,  scatter  s.andovcritf 
Then  fasten  it  to  four 
pieces  of  lath  at  the  hack 
(cut  toflt  the  picture,  .and 
joined  at  the  corners)  by  a 
brass-headed  nail,  driven 
through  the  button-mould 
at  each  corner.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  sand,  scatter 
raw-rico  and  mustard-seed 
over  the  glue,  and  when 
perfectly  dry.  give  it  one 
or  two  coals  of  red  sealing- 
wax  varnisb  (made  by  dis-  ^ 
solving  red  sealing-wax  in  '  "" 
alcohol :  or  shell.ac  in  alcohol,  and  adding  vermilion  to 
color  it1.  Or  cover  the  canl-board  with  bronn  paper  (er 
stain  il  brown),  and  fasten  on  to  it  pressed  leaves,  acorns. 
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A      STREET-SCENE     IN      CONSTANTINOPLE. 


etc.  The  chief  objection  to  the  latter  plan  is,  the  ten- 
dency to  collect  and  harbor  dnst.  For  small  picturee, 
frames  made  of  the  splints  (lamp-lighters)  that  are  sold 
in  bundles,  are  veiy  pretty,  but  they  are  so  commonly 
used  that  I  need  not  describe  them  here.  A  wreath  of 
Christmas  greens  makes  a  very  pretty  frame  for  a  picture, 
and  lasts  much  longer  than  one  would  suppose,  if  not 
much  handled. 

English  Girl.— I  cannot  tell  you  "  where  in  London  " 
the  newspaper  is  published;  but  it  is  called  "The 
Obituary,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  grave-diggers, 
embalmers,  undertakers,  sculptors  of  tombstones  and 
monuments,  cremationists,  etc.  "Wills  are  published 
therein,  heirs  hunted  up,  lost  wills  advertised,  and  epi- 
taphs furnished.  Mourning  goods  are  advertised.  In 
short,  everything  of  a  funereal  nature  that  can  be  publish- 
ed, there  finds  place.    It  is  not  a  cheerful  paper. 

J.  J.— Jacobus  Damiun,  whoever  he  might  be,  was 
eigbt  feet  high  ;  Walter  Parsons,  seven  feet  four,  and 
William  Evans  seven  feet  sis.  The  scripture  giant, 
Goliath,  was  sis  cubits  and  a  span  high  (1.  Samuel, 
xvii:4);  variously  estimated  to  be  from  nine  feet  six, 
to  twelve  feet.  Og  is  supposed  to  have  been  even  taller, 
from  the  fact  that  his  bedstead  is  mentioned  in  Dent 
iii :  11,  as  being  "  nine  cubits  long."  Sahara,  the  Arabian 
giant,  was  nine  feet  nine  inches  high.  The  Emperor 
Maximus  was  eight  feet  sis  inches  high.  During  the 
reign  of  Vitellins  there  lived  a  Jew  who  was  ten  feet  two 
inches  tall.  He  was  named  Eleazera,  an'l  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  Rome  with  Darius,  when  the  latter  was  sent 
as  a  hostage.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar  we 
read  of  two  giants,  Idusio  and  Secundilla,  who  were 
each  ten  feet  high,  and  after  their  death  their  bodies  were 
kept  for  some  time  as  a  wonder.  So  that  "giants'" 
were  not  '*  common  "  even  in  those  days. 


HoTT  Tilings  are  l>one  In  otlier 

Countries— Streets  and  Street  IL.ife. 

A  stranger  visiting  any  large  city  learns  mncli  about 
the  place  and  its  people  by  walking  through  the  streets. 
The  business  streets  show  him  a  great  deal  of  one  side 
of  city  life,  and  a  walk  among  the  residences  allows  him 
to  see  where  and  how  the  people  live.  New  Tork  is  un- 
like most  other  American  cities  in  having  one  principal 


street,  and  all  others  are  very  poor  when  compared  with 
it.  Broadway  is  a  large  and  important  part  of  New 
York ;  it  is  not  only  the  great  street  of  the  city,  but  the 
great  street  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  No 
other  city  has  a  street  that  shows  such,  variety,  such  life, 
and  such  crowds  for  miles  in  estent.  This  street  is  a 
great  sight,  and  though  we  have  been  familiar  wfth  it 
for  some  40  years,  it  is  just  as  attractive  as  ever.  In  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Northern 
Europe,  the  streets  are  broad,  with  a  carriage  way  be- 
tween two  side-walks,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  But 
when  we  visit  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  other  Spanish 
American  countries  on  this  continent,  or  tlie  cities  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
is  the  beauty  of  these  cities  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
The  houses,  usually  white  and  low.  seem  to  be  embow- 
ered in  trees,  above  which  appear  spires,  domes,  or  min- 
arets, glistening  in  the  sun,  and  forming  a  charming  pic- 
ttire— but  enter  the  city— and  the  beauty  disappear?.  The 
most  repulsive  sights  meet  tlie  eye.  and  one  is  apt  to 
wish  that  he  had  no  sense  of  smell,  so  offensive  are  the 
odors.  Take  a  large  Mexican  city,  for  example,  like  Chi- 
huahua or  Duraugo,  both  so  beautiful  when  seen  from 
without;  when  you  enter  the  streets  It  seems  like  going 
into  an  immense  prison.  The  houses  are  generally  built 
to  enclose  a  square  court-yard,  and  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows open  into  this  yard,  while  the  houses  present 
to  the  streets  only  a  blank  wall ;  no  windows  oJi  the 
street,  and  only  one  enormous  door,  through  which  a 
carriage  or  large  wagon  may  be  driven.  All  the  life  is  ■ 
found,  and  nearly  an  the  business,  is  carried  on  within 
the  cotirt-yard,  and  the  streets  are  deserted  save  as  peo- 
ple pass  from  one  house  to  another.  In  that  country  ev- 
ery house  is  really  a  castle,  for  when  the  big  doors  are 
closed,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  shut  out.  In  some  of 
the  large  Eastern  cities  the  streets  are  strangely  narrow. 
In  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  as  well  as  in  Canton,  and 
other  large  cities  in  China,  the  streets  are  so  very  nar- 
row, sometimes  only  6  or  8  feet  wide,  they  have  no  side- 
walks, but  slope  towards  the  center,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  is  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  you 
may  he  sure  is  none  of  the  cleanest.  Of  course  in  such 
streets  as  these  there  can  be  no  carriages  drawn  by 
horses.  In  Cairo,  where  camels  are  in  common  use,  a 
train  of  loaded  camels  makes  queer  work  in  the  streets. 
Of  course  they  have  their  loads  packed  on  their  backs, 
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and  when  loads  are  light  they  are  very  bulky.  It  is  very 
funny  to  see  the  people,  when  the  shout  of  the  camel- 
driver  is  heard,  get  close  up  to  the  houses,  take  shelter 
in  the  door-ways,  or  wherever  they  can  squeeze  them- 
selves out  of  the  way,  and  not  be  hit  by  the  loads. 
One  of  the  strange  things  about  these  Eastern  cities  is 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  streets.  Tou  have 
of  course  heard  of  the  B:izars  of  Constantinople  aud  other 
places,  but  these  are  only  narrow  streets,  roofed  over  and 
lighted  from  above  ;  the  stores  are  very  small,  we  should 
call  them  "  stands.**  Indeed,  many  an  old  apple  or  candy 
woman  in  onr  cities  has  more  room  to  display  her  wares, 
than  do  those  dealers  in  costly  shawls,  jewels,  and  other 
articles.  Even  in  the  streets  that  are  not  covered  and 
tnrned  into  bazare,  the  store  is  merely  a  sort  of  stall,  or 
coop,  where  the  dealer  can  attend  to  his  principal  busi- 
ness— which  is  smoking— and  who  looks  as  if  he  did  not 
care  to  be  disturbed  by  a  customer.  The  picture  gives 
a  part  of  one  of  the  commoner  streets  of  Constantinople, 
which  serves  to  show  some  of  the  things  that  strike  a 
stranger.  The  shoe-maker,  like  most  of  the  tradesmen 
in  that  city,  carries  on  his  business  about  as  much  out  of 
doors  as  in-doors,  and  people  make  themselves  quite  at 
home  in  the  street.  The  porter,  with  his  load,  is  a  com- 
mon sisht  in  Eastern  cities,  where  merchandise  and  bag- 
gage of  all  kinds  is  mostly  carried  by  main  strength. 
You  wonder  why  the  fellow  donH  get  up  a  barrow  or 
hand-cart  of  some  kind.  That  is  just  what  an  American 
would  do,  but  this  man's  father,  and  grandfather,  *  toted  * 
things  in  the  same  way,  and  so  he  keeps  on,  as  will  his 
children,  no  doubt,  Tou  will  wonder  if  those  people  In 
the  distance  have  the  toothache,  and  are  going  in  pro- 
cession to  the  dentist's.  They  are  women  who  are  very 
likely  out  on  a  shopping  tour.  It  is  the  custom,  indeed, 
a  partof  their  relicrion,  for  the  women  to  wear  in  public 
very  thick  veils,  that  allow  only  the  eyes  to  be  seen.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  travel  is  that  one  learns  to  better 
value  what  he  has  at  home.  Many  a  boy  and  girl,  when 
they  have  read  of  Oriental  magnificence,  of  bazars,  of 
mosques,  and  other  fine  things,  have  thought  their  own 
surroundings  poor  and  mean.  One  of  the  uses  of  travel 
is  to  make  us  content  with  our  own  homes.  If  any  of 
you  could  visit  these  oriental  cities,  with  their  narrow, 
dirty,  and  bad-smelling  streets,  yon  wonld  at  once 
think  of  home,  and  of  oar  own  towns  which,  if  not 
ancient  or  magnificent,  are  at  least  clean  and  bealthfol. 
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n&NCICOMM 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

Jf.S.WINSTON,  PRESIDENT. 

ISSUES   EVERr  APPROVED   DESCRl  PTION  OF 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

ONTERMS  AS  FAVORABLE   AS  THOSE  OF 
ANY    OTHER    COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED   APRIL  IZT.h  1842. 

CASHASSETS  OVERS  80,000,000. 


REFRIGERATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler.  BEST  Food 
and  Ice  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Centennial  Award 
priven.    Send  lor  Cafalogae. 

ALEX.  M.  I^ESLEY, 

226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  Tork. 


Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  snpply  the  con- 
snmei-s  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  Stiites  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  n<i  all  the 
assistance  thev  nan  in  carrvin^  out  oui"  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY, 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  anv  prolit  on  our  im- 
portations.) which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lowm-  tlian  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
fine  qualities  that  seldom  reach  tlie  interior,  being  sold  only 
in  larite  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEXD    FOB   PRICE   LIST. 

COXSUMERS'    lUPORTLXG   TEA   CO., 

No*  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Bos  5509.  NEW  TORK  OITT. 

Hardy  Plants. 

Everybody  w.ints  tlniiii,  as  they  do  not  have  to  be  renewed 
each  year,  like  other  plants.  Collections  bymail  at  $1 ,00, 
S2.00,  83.00,  and  83,00,  to  any  part  of  the  coantry. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  by 

WOOLSOST    &    CO..  Passaic,  IV.  J. 


Before  Purchasing  Paints  or  Eoofing,  Send  for  Samples  and  EEDITCED  Price  List  of 


ASBESTOS  ROOFrXG.— This  article  is  now  well  known  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  only  reliable  stand- 
ard, low-priced  Roofing.  It  is  furnished  in  rolls  readv  for  nailing  to  the  roof,  weighs  only  about  60  Ibp.  to  100  square 
feet,  and  when  finished  with  the  Fire-proof  Asbestos  Coating,  presents  a  handsome  white  or  light-grav  sui-face.  Ills 
adapted  for  steep  and  flat  r-  'oU  in  all  climates,  costs  onlv  about  half  as  much  as  tin.  and  can  be  readily  applied  by  any  one. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.— This  is  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  for  this  purpose.  It 
contaius  no  Lar  or  c^^.■apuils,  and  forms  the  handsomest  and  most  durable  preservative  coating  in  use,  for  tm  and  other 
roofs,  irr.u-work,  fences,  ombuildings,   etc.    It  is  furnished  ready  for  use  in  packages  "f  all  sizes. 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS.— These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  tirst  class,  and  second  to  no  others  in  the 
market  in  purity,  richness,  and  permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They  are  prepared  ready  for  the 
brush.  In  twelve  newest  shades,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  all  classes  of  buildings.  They  possess  a  superior 
body,  and  are  more  economical  than  any  others,  two  coats  being  fully  equal  to  three  of  auy  of  the  various  liquid  chemical 
paints,  \phlch  contain  water,  alkali,  soap,'etc.    Send  for  samples. 

A'^IJ6:ST<»S  SlE.\.n-FI«-E  :iiid  m>IL<KU  CO VERI\GS.— The  most  durable  and  effective  non-con- 
dactors  in  use— proved  superior  to  all  others  in  U.  S.  Government  tests— a  perfect  insulator  for  hair  felts,  rendering  them 
Indestructible. 

A.SBE?*TOS    STEA.ir  PACKINO.— Made  from  pure  long-fibre  ASBESTOS.    Self-Lnbricatlng ;  Indestructible. 

ASBESTOS  PIRE-PROOP  PAINT  lor  wood-work.  ASUESTOS  <"EHIE\T  Inr  repanin*z  acid  an.t  g;is 
retorts,  leakv  roois.  etc.  ASBESTOS  BOARDS,  PAPER,  THREAD,  CLOTH,  SHEATHING,  and  LIN- 
ING FKL.TS,  etc. 

All  these  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  in  neat  and  compact  form,  are  miitahle  for  aU  cVi  mates,  andean  he 
easily  applied  by  any  one.    Liberal  inducements  to  General  MercfmntB,  Dealers,  and  Large  Consumers. 
SE>rD    FOR    SAMPLES,    ILLUSTRATED    PAMPHLETS,    PRICE-LlSTS.    ETC. 

87  MAIDEN   liANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Also  for  sale  bv  Do-wnlr,  Tvniiier  tt  Co.,  Boi^ton  ;  S.  ^kX.  Hcnii»s1<'*l  ^  Co.,  Colnmbu=!.  O.^.  S.  &  A,  J, 
Kli-kwood.  Chicajjo ;  M.  31.  Buck  &  Co.,  Sr.  Louis;  H.  D.  Coleman  &  Bro,,  New  Orleans  ;  Tlionipsou  iV 
Upson,  ■ran  Franrjgco. 

;:F~  CAUTl  ON.— Tfie  public  are  cautioned  against  purchasinq  or  usinrj  any  materials  for  the  above  or  similar 
purpoffes,  purporting  to  contain  ASBESTOS  unless  the'/  bear  our  name  and  dates  ofpateiits. 
When  icriting, please  state  ?/ou  saw  this  advertisement  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO    PAINT? 

The  ATERILiL.    PAINT  received  tlie  only  MED .VI,  and  DIPLOITIA  trom  tlie  CEN- 

XENNIAI,     EXHIBITION. 

The  AVERILL  is  the  Standard  and  only  RELIABLE  Mixed  Paint, 

and  should  not  be  corfounded  with  other  Tiil:^cd  paints.    Sample  cards,  together  with  testimonials  from  owners  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished  free  by 

AVSEILL    CHE]KICAL    PAINT    CO.,  32  Burling  SUp,  N.  Y. 

i^"  PELLUOIDITEi  for  coating,  preserring  and  finishing  hard  woods.    The  host  and  most  dniahle  preparation  known. 

Foote   &   Richardson, 
CLOTHIERS  -CUSTOM    and  READY-MADE, 

AMERICAlSr    AGRICULTURIST    BUILDINGS-, 

245    BROADWAY,    NE^W    YORK. 

GOOD,   RELIABLE   WORK-LOW   PRICES-SMALL   PROFITS-LARGE  SALES. 


A  large,  carefully  Bclcctcd  stock  of  flrst-ratc,  rcady- 
ninde  (5nrmcnt9,  constantly  on  hand,  at  pricci'  to  sni.t  tbo 
1  ard  times. 

Spring  Sntts,  at  from  $10  00  to  $35  00 
Sprins  Pants,  at  from  $2  00  to  '•lO  00 
Sprlns:  Overcoats,  at  from  $8  00  to  Si5  00 


A  splendid  assortment  of  Cloths,  Cnssimcrcs,  Diag- 
onals, etc.,  etc..  in  Custom  Department,  adapted  to  the 
season,  and   .\T  PRICES    to  SUIT  ,1LI„ 

^^Our  faciliti<'S  arc  such,  thatwocan  supply  our  cus- 
tomers at  prices  beyond  compctitlou.  f.S-*Givc  us  a  call. 


EVERf  BOD  V,  EVERYWHERE,  can  get  good  farments  of  us,  without  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 
Samples  and  Rules  for  Measurement  sent  on  application,  and  Clothing  made,  and  sent  lo  aU  parts  of  the  country. 

To  CliEROYMEN  :  Over  400  dergymen,  in  dlflforent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Tarritorics,  have  their 
garments  made  by  us  and  forwarded  to  them. 


Vassar  College, 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 

POTJGHKEEPSLE,    NEW    YORK 

J.  H.  BAYMOXD,  Lli.D.,  President. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  ndmiesion  to  ttie  College  most  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  a^e.  and  must  present  satisfactorv  tes^tlmo- 
nials  of  character.  None  are  received  for  a  shorter  period 
than  till  the  close  of  the  cnrrent  collepiate  year. 

REGULAR     STUDIES. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosnphv,  The  Greek.  Latin.  French, 
German  :iiid  English  Languiigi  s  and  their  Literatures. 
Rheioric,  Mathemutics,  Astronorav.  Plivsics.  Isatural  His- 
tory, Chemistry,  Phvsiology.  and  Hygiene. 

ART    STUDIES. 

Vocal,  Piano  and  Organ  Mnsic,  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Every  department  of  in.':rru<iion  is  under  tlie  direction  of 
an  able  Professor,  assisted  by  competent  Teacliers. 

THE    COLLEGE    HOME. 

The  College  is  situated  two  mile.';  east  of  Pousrhkecpsie. 
Strt- et-cars  i  un  regularly  to  and  from  the  citv.  Ihe  Western 
Union  felegranli  Companv  has  an  office  in  the  College. 

1  he  College  buildings  are  wanned  l>v  ste;im,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Bath- 
ing-rooms and  other  needful  conveniences  are  amply 
provided. 

All  tlie  students  are  members  of  the  College  family,  and 
are  subject  to  its  regulations.  The  domestic  and  social  life 
is  nnder  the  supervi? ion  of  the  Lady  Principal. 

The  grounds,  embracing  two  liundred  acres,  with  several 
miles  of  gravel  walks,  a  flower-garden,  lake,  and  tl'.e  well- 
furnished  Gymmisium,  afford  ample  scope  for  healthfal 
recreation. 

A  regular  physician,  residing  in  the  College,  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  the  care  of  its  henlth. 

There  are  daily  pravers  in  The  Chapel,  and  a  religious 
service  and  Bible  classes  everj-  Sunday. 

EXPENSES. 

The  uniform  price  of  Board  and  Tuition  for  all  ntudentd, 
whether  regular,  speeial,  or  preparaiorv,  is  J-)00  for  the  Col- 
lege year;  of  which  $300  Is  payable  m  advance,  and  ihe 
biiliince  on  the  first  day  of  Mnrcii  following. 

No  extra  charge  is  made,  except  for  private  lessons  in  art 
studies;  for  which  the  additional  charges  are  as  follows, 
pavable  three  quarters  in  advance  : 
Pianoforte,  two  lessons  a  week  and  one 

practice  period  dally $100  per  annum. 

Organ,  two  lessons  a  week  and  one  prac- 
tice period  d:iily 100  " 

Solo  Singins.  two  lessons  a  week  and 

one  practice  period  daily TOO  " 

Thorougli-Bass  and  Composition,  two 

lessons  a  week SO  " 

Drawins,  Painting,  or  Modelling,  two 

lessons  a  week SO  " 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  medical  attendance. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  entr:ince  examinations  for  the  rear  1S7T-.S  commence 
on  Wednesday,  September  19.  ls77.  an'd  continue  tliree  days, 
from  9  a.  m.  until  fi  p.  m.,  with  an  intcriniBSion  of  une  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  respecting  departments  of  instruction,  admif^sion 
or  dismission  of  siudeius,  etc..  siiould  be  ad^irf^.^ed  to  the 
President ;  Letters  respecting  Finances  to  Matthew  Vas.sar, 
,Ir..  Treasurer;  other  business  letters  lo  William  F.  Forlty. 
General  Superintendent. 

C^  Catalogcks  coiilainin::  full  particulars  may  he  ob- 
t;iined  by  addressing  Willabd  L.  Dkan.  Kegistrar.  Fough- 
fceepsie,  N.  T. 


The 


WiMMiU  World  Eclipsed. 


fSee 
Awiu- 


Inry   r.-j.nrt   i-!    (.■eniriiiii:il 
StronarcBt   W'ind- 
Encine  made." 

Tested  9  >c,u!S.    -l.nOO  in  use. 

Perfectly  Self-Regulating. 

A  solid  Wlieel  -Mill,  with  no  loose 

jolntsnrsectioiistoblowln  pieces; 

and  15  per  cent  more  power 
gnamnteed.  Webnllrt  US  sizes  Mills. 
Send  lor  Ulustrated  Circular    Ad- 

C.  B.  SALMON'.  Sec'y.  Hcloit.TVls. 


FLORENCE  OIL  STOVE, 

For  Heating  or  Cooking. 

TWOSTOVKS  I^i'OiVE. 

Odorless  and  Jiurablr, 

Tan  be  used  without  chimney- 
llue^.;isit  geuerateanosmoke 
or  noxious  gases. 

JUenf5  and  Br<wirf cooked 
by  t  his  stove  are  Ihm  ter  tiavor- 
ed  and  more  di(rc-*tible  than 
;when  cooked  by  (\m\\  or  wood. 

THE  HEATER 

furnishes  an  abundant  snp- 

plv  of  pure,  moist  heat,  easily 

rcirul  atod  to  any  desired  tcm- 

The  Cook,  wiih  /)<iA'r.    perature. 

Tho  FliOREiVCE  rwelved  the  only  Centennial 

Medal  awarded  to  Oil  Stoves.    Report  of  the  Judges: 

*' U   is  simple  in  conntruetion,  ca.sily  maniiged,  and 

well  ndapted  to  itsintondM  purpose." 

M  M>K     nV    TMK 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
THE  BEST  SEWING  MACHINES. 

(i.ii.i.l    .\oiioio>— :»»    fiiioii   s,|iiiiie.  New   ^ork; 
4T«  Wa^liinetoii  St.,  H,,st,>M;  OO  Lake  St.,  < -hicago. 

THE    ZOETROPK   COI.I.AR.-Si-e  llliistrntedart- 
viTtisemrnl  li\  Fehrnarv  nniiihercf  trie  .liitfirfjn  Affrl- 
cuiriri^l.     KAT  &  T.WLOi:  M'F'ti  CO..  Siirlrtjlleld.  Mass. 

TKOSE  wanttni:  choice  fowls  and  excellent 
lavers.  wUI  do  well  to  get  «  setting  of  Pure  nrown 
Leghorria,  (13),  from  H.  P.  HtiBBAKD,  Sew  Haven,  Ct. 
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New  Varieties  Potatoes. 

A  aeedllne  of  the  well-known  Browneirs  B«anty,  crossed 
with  the  White  Peach  Blow.  Shape,  roucd,  symmetrical, 
very  handsome  ;  skin,  deep  red  ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grain,  of 
superior  quality  ;  medium  early. 

Wo.  2.— SUPEISSOR. 

Of  the  same  parentage  as  the  preceding.  Tubers,  oral, 
kidney-shaped  ;  skin,  verv  smooth,  of  a  deep  red  color  ;  eyes 
few  and  small ;  medium  early ;  very  productive,  an  excel- 
lent keeper— and  retains  its  mealiness  and  fine  table  quality 
during  the  entire  season. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  this  variety  at  the  late 
International  Potato  Show  in  England. 

]Vo.  3.  IMPROVE©  PEACHBI^O^W. 

A  cross  between  the  well-kno'RTi  Jersey  Peach  Blow  and 
the  Excelsior,  resembling  the  Peach  Blow  in  appearance.  In 
qualitv  and  earliness  it  far  excels  that  variety,  and  will  pro- 
duce double  the  quantity. 

Either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed,  post-paid, 
per  lb.,  $1.00 ;  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.50. 

RUBT. 

Tlie  most  Frodactive  Potato  kno^vn. 

33  Bushels  groTvn  from,  one  pound. 

A  new  red,  kidney-shaped  potato,  from  the  Early  Rose, 
hybridized  with  the  White  Peach  Blow.  The  shape  is  oblong, 
slightly  flattened,  resembling  that  of  the  Early  Rose.  Eyes 
Elightly  sunken  ;  flesh  white,  fine-grained,  firm,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor.  Tubers  of  medium  size.  The  time  of  ma- 
turity is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly productive. 

Per  pound  75  cts.,  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.00  by  mail,  post- 
paid. By  express,  charges  paid  by  purchaser,  1  peck  $2.00; 
talf  bushel,  $3.00 ;  1  bushel  .^5.00 ;  1  bbl.  $12.00. 

SIVOTTFLAKE. 

33K  Bushels  §ro-wn  from  one  ponnd. 

Beautiful  in  appearance  —  superior  in  quality— early — 
ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Rose— very  produc- 
tive. Price:  Per  pound,  60  cents  -,  2  piunds  to  one' address, 
$1.00,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $1.50; 
3^  bush.,  $2.50  ;  1  bush.,  $i  ;  1  barrel,  $8. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above,  with  many  other  de- 
sirable varieties,  see  our  Potato  Catalogue. 

The  Great  Centennial  Exhibit. 

500  Named  Varieties  Potatoes. 

The  largest  collection  in  the  world,  for  which  was  award- 
ed the  Grand  Centennial  Peize  IIedai.  and  DrPLOiLi.. 

One  Tuber  each  of  the  entire  collection,  correctly  la- 
beled, and  carefully  packed,  express  or  postage  prepaid: 

500  varieties,  $100;  250  varieties,  $50;  100  varieties,  $25; 
50  varieties,  $15 ;  25  varieties.  $8. 


Bliss's  Illustrated  iPotato  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  list  of  500  varieiies,  beautifully  illustrated;  also 
much  useful  information  upon  the  cultivation  of  tliis 
valuable  esculent.    10  Cents. 


A    NEW    FORAGE    PLANT, 
Prickly   Comfrey. 

This  is  a  new  and  valuable  fodder  plant.  Imported  from 
the  Caucasus,  yielding  enormous  crops  of  green  food.  It 
mav  be  cut  several  times  each  jear,  and  can  be  used  either 
green  or  cured  for  winter.  It  is  said  to  produce  from  SO  to 
100  tons  per  acre. 

Price  of  sets  per  doz.,  75c. ;  per  100  $4. 

(Dioscorea  Batatas.) 
A  valuable  esculent  but  little  known.  A  well-grown  root 
will  measure  2  feet  in  length,  and  2i2  inches  in  its  broadest 
diameter,  and  are  quite  hardv,  remainingin  the  ground  over 
winter  without  protection.  'The  flesh  is  remarkably  white, 
and  very  mucilaginous  in  its  crude  state.  They  may  be 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  when  cooked  possess  a  rice-like  taste; 
are  quite  farinaceous,  nutritive,  and  valuable  for  food.  It 
is  also  a  very  desirable  climbing  plant,  suitable  for  covering 
screens,  arbors,  and  unsightly  places.  Packets  containing 
12  bulblet3,25  cts. ;  5  packets  £1. 

The  Earliest  Tomato  Known. 

L,ITTr,E     GEM. 

This  new  variety  was  raised  by  the  originator  of  the  Con- 
queror Tomato,  heretofore  considered  the  earliest  in  culti- 
vation. The  vines  are  of  medium  length,  compact  growth, 
and  esceesively  loaded  with  bright  red  fruit  of  medium  size, 
of  round  and  uniform  shape,  varying  from  four  to  sis  inches 
in  circumference,  of  superior  flavor,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Its  bright  o:lossy  red  color,  uniform  size,  shape,  and  other- 
wise beautiful  appearance,  make  a  dish  of  Little  Gems  al- 
most as  tempting  as  a  plate  of  strawberries.  It  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  yield  several  pickings,  a  week  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  any  other  variety. 

Price,  25  ctB  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

Bliss's  Improved  Long^  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  varietv  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deep- 
est colored  roots  in  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Butter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  vellow  color.  We  tmheeitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One 
ounce,  15  cts,;  four  ounces,  40  cts.;  one  lb.,  $1.25 ;  5  lbs., 
$5.00;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

RELIABLE  ONION  SEEDS. 

Out  stock  of  onion  seed  has  beea  raised  from  carefully 
selected  bulbs,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  this  or  anv  other 
market. — The  abundant  crop  enables  us  to  offer  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  for  many  years. — Sent  post-paid,  as  follows  : 
Ounce,      yjb.         lb. 

Extra  Early  Ked $0.B     $0.75        12.00 

EarlyKed 15  50  1.50 

Wethersfleld  Large  Bed 15  40  1.35      , 

Danyers  Yellow 15  60  1.50      ' 

Yellow  Dutch 15  50  1.51 

White  Portuo-al 20  60  2.00 

Early  Cracker 20         75  2.50 

Early  Bed  Globe 20  75  2.50 

Southport  Ecd  Globe 20  TS  2.50 

Southport  White  Globe 20  75  2.50 

Southport  Tellow  Globe 20  75  2.50 

In  lots  of  5  lbs.  25  cents  per  pound  may  be  deducted. 


Bliss's  lUastrated  Seed  Cataloirae  and 
Amateur's  Ouide  to  the  Flo^ver  &  Kitchen 
Garden. — SOOpa^'es,  iucludins  tevfral  hundred  finely 
executed  en^ravin,?s.  and  a  heantifully-colored 
liltliograph.    35   Cents. 

Sliss's  Illnstrated  Gardener's  Almanac 
and  Abridged  Catalogue.— 1S6  page?.  Embraces 
aMonlhly  CaVndar  oi"Op('r:nion?.  and  a  price  ]ist  ofall  the 
leading  (Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
profusely  illustrated,  with  brief  directions  for  their  cul- 
ture.   10  Cents. 

Regular  Cxtatomera  supplied  gratis. 


See  our  Full-page  Advertisement  In  ITIarch  American  Agriculturist.    Address 

P.  0.  Box  5712.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


IZtT  TREEE'S    garden    CALEITOAR,        1877 

Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Uoyelties,  and  every  GARDEN 
EEQUISITn:.    Beautifully  illustrated.    180  pages. 

HENET  A.  DP.EER,  711  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"D'CCJIT'  «2Xr'X7'"r*C  The  celebrated  Wetherstleld 
JtSHiio  X.  OJli  JCiJJO  Venetiible  and  Farm  Seeds, 
by  mail  or  express.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Pi'i(^e  C;italogue  free  To  sill.  Address  EODNE? 
KELLOGG,  Harl'ord,  Conn.    Seeds  and  Fertilizers. 

The  Cieenbook  &  Hmi  City  Nurseries' 

Floral  Calendar,  Journal,  and  3  Sample  Plants,  15  cts. 
ZMeJPree,    J.GKEIVES,Sec.,Box837,Pater6on,K.  J 


ROOT'S  unm  uwki 

for  iS(i,  contains  all  about  the  General  Blaiiag'eineiit 
of  tlio  Market  Garden,  root  crops,  the  kitchen 
Garden,  and  the  Flovpcr  Garden.  Sent  for  10  cts., 
■\vliicli  win  be  allowed  on  tlie  first  order  for  seeds. 

t^"  Plants  in  their  season. 

Fresh  crop  of  Turnip  seeds  in  July.  _^ 
Address        J.  B.  ROUT,  Seed  Grower,  Eockford,  Ills. 

OMOICE   FXi®^¥EIl,  SEEB. 

1  pkt.  10  ct».;  the  6  for  riO  cts.  Each  pkt.  contains  the  most 
desirable  kinds  and  colors  of  each  variet}',  and  are  a  choice 
collection,  and  will  please  you.  triving  fjood  satisfaction  for 
the  money  invested.  Pansies,  B;ilsanis.  Tall  Asters,  Double 
Hollyhocks,  Phlox,  and  Vr-rbenas.    Address 

L.  D.  S^'OOK,  Earrinstoo,  Tates  Co.,  N.  T. 

POMONA  NUESEET.  ^I^r^'^^:ji^ 

and  Great  American,  the  best  strawberries.  Ten  acres 
of  BravdyiDine  (Susquer-o)  raspberries,  yielded  in  1876, 
$4,338.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

Wil.  PARRT,  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J. 


i"ONLY  THE  BEST." 

All  the  latest  novelties  and  choicest  varieties  of 
j  VEGETABLE,  PAJRM,  and  PIiOWER, 
1  SEEDS,  Summer-Flowering  BXJLBS  and 
I  PliAlVTS,  SDIALIi  FRUITS,  Pl.OR.ISTS' 
I  SUPPLIES  and  GARDEN  RECIUISITES. 
I  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

WM.    H.    CARSON, 

135  Chambers  St.,  BT.  Y. 


AIL  TFHO  WISH 
PURE  AND  RE- 
LIABLE SEED 


SEEDS 


at  reasonable  prices,  should  send  for  our  Illnstrated 
Catalosrue  for  1877,  descriptive  of  all  the  new,  novel, 
and  CHOICEST  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds* 

Sent  free  to  all  applicants.        HAWKINS  &  COKNISH, 
Goshen,  N.  T.,  (Successor  to  J.  K.  V.  Hawkins. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Yesetable  and  Flower  Seed  for 
1877  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  ap- 
ply ;  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  1  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large  portion  of  which, 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
for  cultivation  on  every  parcel.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  establishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true 
to  name;  so  far  that  should  it  prove  otherwise.  I  will  refill 
the  order  gratis.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  JIarbleliead  Squashes,  the  Mavblehead  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  uew  vegetables,  I  iaviie  the  patronage  of  all 
■%vIio  are  anxious  to  have  tlieir  seed  fresh, 
true,  and  of  the  very  best  strain.  NE"W 
ATEGETABLES     A    SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

Parties  wishing  to  ohtain  the  "Trne  Conn.  Broadleaf " 
TOBACCO    SEED, 

Can  be  supplied  -w^th  a  very  superior  article,  viz. : 

Per  oz.    %  lb.       lb. 
Hoekannm  or  East  Hartford  Broad  Leaf.. 40       $1.00        J3.00 

John  Williams  Inroad  Leaf. 40         1.00         3.00 

Belknap  Broad  Leaf. 40         1.00         S.OO 

Ohio  Improved  Broad  Leaf 40         l.'iO         S.OO 

Imported  Havana ..50  1.T.T         6.00 

By  mail  oil  receipt  of  price.  Kegistered  Letters,  Money 
Orders,  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  at  my  risk. 

The  seed  I  otfer  is  of  the  best  quality,  grown  from  pure 
stock, and  are  the  varieties  most  largelv  grown  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  5Iy  Gardener's  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds  for  18.  i,  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.    Address 

R.    D.    HATVLET, 
493  &  498  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BT  UAIIi  FKES  OF  FOSTAei!. 


They  speah  their  own  praise  wherever  planteA 

.C3-THE  Attention  of  MARKET  GARDENERS 
AND  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  IS  paxticularly  request- 
ed.    iAKKKETHS'    BCBAIi    REGISTEB 

AITD  AEMAJTAC,  containing  CATALOGUE  and 
PRICES,  mailed  -without  chakgh  to  applicants. 

Dayid  landreth  &  Sons, 

FOUNDED  1784.  Pljlladelphia. 

Of  best  Eastern  growth  delivered  at  your  P.  O.,  one-third 
less  than  you  can  buy  "  Box  Seeds  "  at  your  srore.  We  wi^ 
send  by  mail,  po^tnaid.  at  prices;  named,  the  follnwin?.  15 
var's  choice  Flower  Seeds,  and  15  var's  selected 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  $l,or  30  var's  of  either  roi-  $i. 

Bassona  Beet perlb.  %  .60|Ri-'(l  Turnip  Kadlsti,  pr. lb.  J.6Q 

Dewini'a  Turnip  Beet  "        .60  Lonir  Scarlet  Kadlsh..  "      M 

Long:  Blood  Beet "        .60  Cow  Horn  Turnip    . .    "      .50 

Large  Ked  Onion '*      1.00  Strap  L'f&Golden  Ball  "      .50 

Tel.  Danvers  Onion...  "      l.CO  Long- Orantre  Carrot..  *'      .90 
Lonff  Smooth»Parsnip  "        .TOlspinanh.  rVI  or  pr'kly..  '*      .35 
C^  ^  and  H  1^-  at  lb.  rates.    Cntalo?ae  free.    Reduc- 
tions to  rlniilrrs  and  rrardenprs.     stale  where  adv.  seon. 

FERRIS  tfc  MINARD,  Foaghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S.  N.  Hyde's  Egyptian  Sweet  Corn, 

Larqre  ears,  and  verv  lar^e  grain.  Decidedly  the  best  va- 
riety for  the  table  in  America.  Fii-st  Premium  awartled  by 
the  Md,  Srate  Horticultural  Society.  ]87ri  and  187H.  25  cts.  a 
package;  50c.  a  pint;  $1  a  quart;  by  mall  Free  of  Postage.  For 
Bale  only  by  J.  Bolglano  &  Son,  23  Calvert  St.,  BalUmore^d, 
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Shakers'   Garden    Seeds. 

Tme  and  Genuine.    Fresli  and  Reliable, 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  coautry.    Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  termsto  Grangers. 
"  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted."— £W»  Am.  AgricicUurist. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free- 
Address  CHARLES    SIZER, 

Hlonnt  JLebanoii,  Col.  Co.,  \,  Y. 


Conlaina  over  1,200  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COI.OBED  PI,ATES.  Elegant 
iTOod-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Hanilsomest 
Guide  PnbliAbed !    S^"  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED   CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GRATIS— A   Fifty   Page   CATALOGUE, 

Showing  WHAT  and  HOW  to  PLANT;  describintr all  the 
valuable  new  early  and  late  PEACHES,  and  new  long^keep- 
Ing  Winter  Apples.  Pears.  Quinces.  Grapes.  Small  rruits. 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubbery.  A  l:trge 
Btock  of  lUl  items  usually  found  in  a  FIIIST-CLASS  NUII- 
SKliT,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  for  less  than  half  the  usual 
retail  price.  Catalogue  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
Apples  and  Peaches.  Trees  bv  mail.  No  charge  for  packing 
or  postage.  75  varieties  of  apples  to  select  irum,  including 
my  popular  list  of  long  keepers.    Spc  ( 'atitloirne. 

Randolph  peters. 

Great  Northern  and  Souclieni  Nuiserit-s. 

Wilmington.  Delaware. 


Establiislietl 
1831. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE 


PRICE  A-  KXICKEIlllOCKEi;,  Successors  to 


Reliable  Seed  by  Mail.    Send  arUlress  on  n  postal 

card  lor  uur  iilu^ii:iu-d  iMtaluiiiu'.  *t6  p:^f;Gs, '-'Sil  illustratious. 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

"YOr     Wllil.    MISS    IT." 

If  yon  do  not  send  for  Rogers's  collections.  10  pkts.  of 
choice  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  for  30  cts.  7  pkts.  of  choice, 
most  showy,  and  desirable  varieties  of  flowers,  for  25  cts. 
Either  collection  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Both 
collections,  including  extra  inducements,  for  50  cts.  North- 
ern grown  seeds.  Beet  quality.  Fresh  and  true  to  name. 
Address  all  orders.  ROGERS  BROS., 

(P.  O.  B.  179.)  Cape  Vincent.  N.  T. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  MAMMOTH  CORN 


Lareef  proiiflc*  sound,  and  early  matured.  Pro- 
nouncea  by  Judges  the  best  Field  Corn  raised.  The  seed 
we  are  now  supplying  our  custumt-rs  bus  been  selected  for 
many  years,  and  produced 

104  &  110  bushels  Shelled  Corn  per  Acre. 

We  select  nnlr  the  larpest,  best  formed,  and  earliest  ears 
for  at^ed,  all  shelled  by  hand,  the  small  end  of  evcrv  ear  be- 
Idk  discarded.  Farmers!  It  will  pav  to  plant  tills  corn. 
Prices,  50c.  per  lb.,  post-paid  ;  |2.5(>  !-<  bus. ;  f4  per  bus. ;  f  7 
for  two  bus.  6  sample  pkts.  Field  Seeds  for  two  S-cent 
stamps.    Fur  further  particulars  send  for  our 

1877  Seed  Catalogue  Free. 

The  beRt  and  most  reliable  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds  at  low  priccn.  Also  Choice  PLANTS, 
TREES,  and  BLOODED  LITE  STOCK. 

BENSON   &   BURPEE, 

Seed  IVareliousc,  '223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YOU    WILL    MISS    IT 

If  you  don't  jr<'t  onr  Catnlocrni^  of  Choice  Flow^er  Seeds* 
b'fnre  Iniviiiff  spod.  We  sell  Flower  Seed  nt  pre- 
cisely one-half  the  nsnal  rates.  At:tirnltnr;il  li<ii>ks 
and  Papers  as  ineuiiiiins  I"  chilw.  .-iiv  lUn-^lratfTi  (itTHlocnc 
forlSTTfor  st;iuip.     Burleicli  *fc  Bro.,  ri;uiirield,  d'un. 


U 


^SEED  WAREHOUSE^ 
,    T4I  STATE  STREET.  , 


IGARDEN  SEEDS. 


RL.  Scnlthorp,  Port  Hone,  Onf  „  Cnnnda,  Denier  and 
•  lirower  ol  clie  foUowlnc  kinds  of  I'ms:  Mcl.eiins 
•' Little  Ooin  "  :  ■■  Le\-on  Alpha"  :  "  Earlv  Kent"  ;  "York- 
shire Hern";  "  !!lne  Tinperial";  "Cliannnon  of  Fnpland, 

EVERT  LOTER  ol  Good  FrHit«,«lionld  invest  one 
cent  In  a  postal  eard.  and  send   to  ,T(IHN   S.  COLLINS 
Wd  get  nis  Catalogue  ot  Fruits,  or  see  page  114  (March  No.). 
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Combined  CATALOGUE      lOT 

OP 

EVERYTHING 

FOB  THE 

GARDEN 

Numbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT    FREE 

To  our  customers  of  pastyears,  and  to 
ail  purciiasers  of  our  boolis,  either 

Gardening  for  Profit,      Practical  Floriculture, 
or  Gardening  for  Pleasure, 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Plain  Plant  or  Seed  CatJiloffues,  T-vithotit 

plate,  free  lo  aU. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

"plants  I 

THE    FIiOWER~GARDEN 

find  kindred  topics  treated  in  a  manner  of  infere.-t  to  every 
lover  ot  flowers,  in  Root's  Garden  Manaal  lor  1S7;. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  wliich  unioiuit  will  bt;  iUlowed  on  first 
order  lur  sefds.    Readv  Dec.  1st. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


'^ Will  be  j 
ailed  to 
.  appli- 
cants on  re- 
eipt  ol'as  cts. 
liisiBone  of  the 
larpcPt CATALOCrns 
,      publiflied;  contnins 
about  250  pages,  over 
,     6001inoenpravlnpB.2clc- 
pant  colored  plate?,  and 
.rives  fall  descriptions,  prices 
'  antl    (lircctlonB    for  plantii'c: 
over  12110  varieti'^s  of  Vecetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  BeddinpPlants, 
Rosea,   &c.,   and  is   invcliinble  to 
rmer.  Gardener  &  Florist.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  5:  CO.,  Detroit,  Uirh. 
Our  Abridged  Priced  Catalogne  FREE  to  all  Applicaflts, 


$    ONE  DOLLAR.    $ 

Spooner's  Gardening  Guide  for  I  87  7, 

And  Spoouer's  speeiil  eonei-tio'i,  30  varicries  flioire 
Flower  Seeds,  or  25  varieties  S'  lected  Vecetable 
SeedSi  mailed  to  anv  arldress  on  reeeipt  of  .$1  f^d;  The  two 
collections  to  one  atldres'5  for  $1  75;  iHnstratcd  Guide  free 
to  applicants.    Address,  WM,  H.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIioroHfflibred  Improved 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed. 

Sent  bv  mail,  10  rts.  per  pacTcasre.  $'?.fiO  per 
lb.    Five  lbs.  or  over,  at  $).."0.  ifsont  bv  ex- 
press.                          HKXRY    LAXR.  " 
Cornwall.  Tt. 

Seed  Potatoes 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Standard  Tarieties— Early  Rose.  Snowfl.alce,  &c.,  &c.,— all 
selected  stock,  in  fine  order,  at  lowest  each  prices. 
Send  orders  to  T.    C.    DAVENPORT. 

107  &  12-3  Dock  St..  Philiidelplila. 


POTATOES 

SEEPS, 

PLANTS, 

BUT.BS, 

Ac. 

All 

Warrnnted 

flrMr-rln«H 

and  KOiininc. 


iiowdiikp  Potatoes,  extra  nice  fleeil.  $6.0T 
nerhhi.  Onion  Reed,  from  flnt'st  selrrted 
-lock-  Red  Olohp,  per  lb.  $1.2.5;  Yellow 
Danvers.  fl.^.n  lb.;  v:]\\tr  Globe.  $2,''.il  lb. 
It  post  paid.  10  extra  c-lioire  viir.  Flower 
Peerla,  $1  00.  :::Orlioirc  var.  Veirernble  R(>eds. 
$'  on.  Strawberrv  Plants,  all  the  leaflinj: 
rar..2Scts.  floz..  It1.25  hnnri.  12  cboiee  var. 
Olndiolne  Rnlbs.  $1.00.  The  ahov  nil  sent 
nn^t-pald  at  prl'-f's  nanr'd.  AVIU  warrant 
fb**  snfo  nrrtr-l  rif  ovrrv  p-ielcaTc,  Adrlress 
TR.  B.  JENNIXGS,  Roiithport,  Conn. 


500  Varieties  of  Potatoes, 

thr  lnrcrn>Jt  rolh-niinn  In  the  -Wn-ld.  for  whlrh 

THE  OUAND   CENTENNIAL  FKTZE  MEHAT. 

nnrl  Diploma  wnre  nwardetl.  fine  Tnber  of  eaeh  Variety, 
corrertiv  labelf-rl.  (^arefnllv  parked.  Evprec'stc'''  or  Postage 
nro.paid.  for  JlOfl.  Taralncno  of  Peeda.  Pntatoe-j,  Small 
Frnits.  &r..  fi-cp.     Address         P.     HT.     14KX,\''1KR. 

Nf^v  Ca^tlo.  1Vr<!«rlir«!frr  Co..  W  V. 

niahopRc   Seedlinsr  'l""  '■f'' 

^        and  nio-:t  Proflnctivc  variety. 

1.994  pounds  trrown  fmni  one  pound.    One  pound.  $1 
3  lbs.,  $2.  bv  mall.   poRt-pnld.     For  pnrttr'nlirs  sepd  for  our 
lUustrated'Cataloeiif  of  nli  tho  Vr-vr  nnd  V.c-^t  varieties. 
HA'SVKTN'S  &  rOF.KISH.  Goshen.  N.  T. 

S^VRRT    POTATO    S^"EI>— T>1.,\NT<5. 

Seed  from  3ii  nere.s.  4  kinds.  S  lbs.,  mftll.?!:  3peckc.':T- 
pres'i.  $!.r;0.  Low  bv  bbl.  Write  for  clrcnlar.  O.OOO.IXW 
plants  in  May.    This  fny  onlv  bnelnpflo.  „ 

"W.  "W.  RATHBOSE,  Marietta,  0. 


SEED 


r  POTATOES 


Prickly  Comfrey. 

This  is  a  new  ana  vaiaable  fodder  plant,  said  to  produce 
from  80  to  100  tons  per  acre.  See  Am.  AgricuUuTH'it  for 
January.  1877. 

Price  of  sets  per  doz.,  75c.;  per  100,  $4.00;  per  1,000.  $30.C0. 

Golden  Millet. 

(Ai.SO    CALLEU    GERMAX.)    Si   per  Bushel. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

NEW    YORK. 

F,  O.  Box  376, ISO  ci:  191  AVater  St. 

PRICKLY    COMFREY. 

The  Best   Fodder  Plant  in  the  World. 

Yields   enormously;   grow.s  anywhere;  withstands  cold, 
heat  and  drouth,  and  units  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Sets,  $1  per  100,  or  $30  per  thousand. 
Agents  wanted  out  of  Xew  Yoric  Stnte. 

„    „    „        C.    E.    ASHBCltNER, 

P.  O.  Box  13.  Kichmoud,  Ta. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  !Fmits»  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  ^surssurvmeii,  JjealtTs:.  uuii  larjic  i'liuiters. 
bend  sUiiup  for  Descriptive  Lisr.    Price  List  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Frcuuuia.X.  T. 


GRAPES 


YOU  WANT   A   "LADY" 

to  make  Ton  happy !  The  finest  lar^e,  extra  early, 
WHITE  GJtAPB  ktiown.  Ripens  middle -d"  August. 
Hardy,  hialthy,  productive,  and  everywhere  reliable. 
Nine  years  tested  and  approved  by  the  bo>i  Horticulturists 
in  the' Union.  Stronc  one  rear  plants  $l.."iO  siusle;  $15  doz. : 
$100  per  100.  O-years  plants,  $2smRle;  $->0do?;. ;  $150  per  100, 
pre-paid,  by  mail  or  express.  Circulars  and  price-list  of  60 
Tarieties  of  Grapes  free. 

GEO.   W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

STEBlLiIiVC},    TOE    BEST! 

Get  it  as  a  present  with  your  monev's  worth  of  Grape 
Vinos,  Currant  BnsUca,  Easpberrv  or  Strawberry  Plants, 
or  Prime  Danver's  Onion  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb.,  post-paid, 
AMiolesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  Free. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  Erie.  Pa. 

Grape  Vines. 

^rotr?}  (><;neci'7?h/  for  the  trade  and  planters  in  q}tit7ititJj. 
COXCORD  Onroe  stn.k  chtinn.mviTtXiTt-,  Delaware, 
IVES,  Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  SAL.EM, 
Wilder,  Affawnni,  Tavlor,  etc.,  eie.  Alsu  it  laryc 
assortment  ut  NEW  varieties;.  Qualitv  best.  Prices  low  ! 
A  descJ^iptive  catalogue  mailed  a!l  tippficajitx. 

A.    HANCE    &    SOX. 
X'irf!er)/7}ifit  &  Finrisi.'i.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Largest     Assortment 

of  old  arid  new  Vrti' iiis. 
Grmr/.v  reduced  Prices. 

Corresi^oiuhMice     solicited. 
Price  list  free.    Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSKER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

CONCORD  and  IVES    GRAPE   TIXES. 

No.  1, 1  yr.,  $1"!  per  1,000 ;  3  vt.  or  cxtrn.  $32  perl  ,000. 
fi.    A.    r.lEIIL,  Alton,  111. 

GEAPE  VINES. 

1f\rtf\  AAA  <^^  Concord,  1  vear.  $15  to  I^^O  per  1.000 ;  2 
jUvU^UUvF  \  ear,  $ii  to  $J0'.    All  other  varieties  cheap. 
DR.  H.  SCILRODER,  Bloomins;toii,  111. 

Be  ready  for  the  Potato  Bugs,  by 
petihiK  this  ariicle  for  applvinB 
Paris  ^'rt■l.■n  which  the  -4").  Jgri- 
rullurist.Aug.  Ko..  t-avs  Is  "  one  of 
ilio  best  thev  have  seen,  and  one 
vvhich  teems"  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  pafelv  to  the  opera- 
tor,case  of  applicallbn,  low  cost  of 
apparatus,  and  economv  of  mate- 
rial." Price  $1.00.  Aaciilfirauted 
in  evrri/  town.  Price-list  of  .'^eeds 
DAVID   i:."N\"OOD,  Morrlsvllle,  Vt. 

The  New  Potato  Violet  Flora. 

Tl.la  ia  .1  Rport  from  Itie  Compton'«  Surpiisc;  »lzo  modlnra 
to  larsc  t'n.wing  s.iiootli :  eyea  lew  iind  Bmnll,  oven  '^■"1'  "i" 
inrr-icf  slnnc  oval,  eomewliat  fliiltcncd;  skill  mldlsll- 
r  ,rnU.,-n"'  '^whlt-rinoulv.  Very  pr-dnrllvo,  Tl,r  tnl...ra 
crow  roTi  p:i<-llv  In  tl.o  Hill,  rlprnl"R  In  tl>i.c  monlhs  Bt 
mTi  .  pmn  RO  p^d,  one  p.  nnj   »l.O..;  tl.r.-c   pound,,  ,3.0(5. 


Address 


Ti  cnnirllnUc.  Alplm,  r.irly  Pnmpon,  t.nrly  Ohio,  Kuliy, 
o^lrTrrta  &lv\Vrm.inf,  31bs,,pmNpald,oreU.orvar.. 

■" -I  T'nct  mid    forJlfin  E.  B,  .1  t-N.M-Nu>,  1  l,ini  (E 

"£l  Tn  nm?.'r!nS  rool":  I        J"--!  f  rowrr.  Sou.liport,  Conn. 

T:^  A  T5  UTO     In  the  hest  pnrt  of  Mnrylnnd.  at  panic 
F  AKIKLb     priros.  Good  i.oclet>jl.rl,ools  oharchei, 

pVi ro'lKt.  ;iddrr»s  Maxtha  &  C.insnx.  ronlri-vilh-.  Md. 

FOR  SAI.E.-KiBht  hnndred  nnd  "fyf'T,?.?.'!*; 
(;ioni-i"t"i  Connlv    \»v  ,I.TM-v,nn  rond  from  Wllllams- 
,own    o  nin'p  Ben,  no:;f  Knllro.d  l-tw,^rn  I'hlladolpl.la  and 
Vinrland.       Addr.-«.)    THOMAS    A.    BUPn,    >o.    -1.   West 

Waglilnirton  Sqnai-e.  riiiladelphla. 

email  Frnit  Plttnt.  a  Soprlaltr.    Good  .tock.  low 
ft  prices.    See  page  lU  (March  No.)    JOH^  8.  COLLl.Vb. 
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K^VOX  FliXJIT  F^R-M:  ^^JVO   ]VXJIiSEIi,IES. 

GREAT    OFFERS! 

MOBE  T.TRKRAT.  OITEES  WEKE  NEVER  MADE  than  the  loUowlng:  C^"  TVE  TVILL  SEND  BT  HAIL,  post-paid, 

SAFE  CAEEIAGE  GrAEANTEED. 


20  Floweriug  Plants  for  $1.10. 

S  Verbenas,  1  Canna,  1  Abutilon, 

2  ColeuB,  1  Salvia,  1  Tuberose, 

1  Fuchsia,  1  Feverfew,  , 

2  Heliotropes,  2  CrysanthemuroB,    1  Dahlia, 
1  Geramiun,            1  Ageratum,  2  Basket  Plants, 

"WITH  DIREOTIOKS  FOE  GKO^^'ING. 

See  list  in  Catalogue.    Our  handsome  Catalogue  ol  Fruits.  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  containing  fall  directions  for  cultivation, 
win  be  sent  to  all,  free  of  charge,  who  send  their  address.    No  order  filled  for  less  than  ?1.00. 


8  Grape  Vines  for  $1.;0. 
75  Strawberries,  four  varieties,  for  $1.10. 
2G  Kaspberries,      "  "  " 

30  Packages  Choice  Flower  Seeds,        " 
1  Dozen  Fine  Assorted  Verbenas  for  50  cents. 
1       "         *'  "  Geranimns   for  $1.00. 

1       "        "  "  Colons  "         .50. 

1       "        "  ■•         Basket  Plants,        jO. 


J.  F.  QRIMES,  Box  115,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


P 
R 


Greenhouses, 

CENTRAL.    FA1.,L.S,  It.  I. 
/\       NEW    CATALOGUE -now  ready,  ana 

Y  mailed  at  once  on  receipt  of  request— no  stamps. 
300,000    Bedding    Plants,    Koses,  Pail- 
sies,  and  desirable  (many  new)  plants. 

S      FINEST    PANSIES    IN    U.    S. 
Full  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs, 

very  large,  now  ready-    10c.  eacli  ;  60c.  for  13, 

Will  offer  a  tine  selection  of  snoli  Plants  as  the  31illion 
buy,  and  at  hard  pan  snap  cash  prices,  German  seed 
of  mv  own  selection  while  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
&e..  in  Aoiiust  last. 

German  Pansy  Seed— 14  varieties,  all  choicest,  at  25c. 
per  packet. 

Buyers  of  $13  of  Se^d  or  Plants,  or  both,  from  our  Cat- 
alogue, get  Amencait  Agi-iculUirUt  as  premiani  tor  one  year. 
AHamic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  Souses. 

"V)**  B8IABLISHED  1791.  < . 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs. 

ADDBESS 

TTT  T'iHTVG.    IV.   Y. 


s 


EEBS-BUl.BS-PX.A?fTS.-10  Gladiolus,  10  sorts 
O  named,  5U  cts,  ID  line  Double  Tuberoses,  75cts.  SBeauti- 
fal  lioses,  .50  cts.,  by  mail  post-paid.  Catalogue  free.  Send  for 
one.  Flou-er  and'Vegetable  Seeds  at  I^ive  Ce7its  per  paper. 
Bulbs  and  Plants  at  extremely  low  prices.  _ 

JOH2^  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens.  X.Y. 

DOUBLE  TUBEEOSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Ctuality. 

Doz.  100  1.000 
First  Qnalitv  Large  Flowerintc  Bulbs,  5  .75  $4.00  $30.00 
Second  Qaalitv  Flowerios  Bulbs.  .50      3.00      20.00 

A  few  liundred  ESTP.A  Large  Bulbs,  1.00      5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,   1.50    10.00 
If  sent  by  Mail  25  cents  per  dozen  Estf.a. 
]>nL.L,ER  &  H.\YES, 
5,174:  Gernianfoivn  Ave.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

*' Double  Tuberose  Pearl." 

1  will  mail  two  flowering  bulbs  and  Catalojrue,  containing 
treatise  how  to  bloom  th'^m,  to  all  who  send  10c.  and  postage 
stamp.    CHAS.  T.  STAP.R,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AND    WIIVTER-BLOOMIIVG     PLANTS, 

BY    BIAIL.— POSTAGE    PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  R  with  Supplement — contains  two 
hundred  and  sixtv-four  collections  ot  nve,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  lor  one  dollar.    Address 

KOBT.    J.    H-ALLIDAY,   Baltimore,  Md. 

FLO  WEES. 

Strong  Plant'i  delivered  free  of  cost  safelv  per  mail  at 
your  dno-.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Spleudia  assortment 
of  BOSES;  7  for  $1.00;  15  for  ^2.00. 
Send  lor  j.Visdi'  Calalog-ie  of  Plajits. 

PAUIi    BUTZ    &:    SON, 
Crotoii  Floral  Ganltiis,  :Nlv.-  Casilc,  Pa. 


'^t 


StrtmgFlantsAe^v^T&A  free  oj' cost  safely 
per  mail  at  your  door.    Satisfao 
tion  guaranteed.    Splen- 
did assortment  of 
HOSES 


o 


6  for  t-, 

13  for  $2.  Send  for 

2^ew  Catalogue  of  Plants. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, West  Chester,  Pa. 


s 


FREE     TO    ALiIi. 

Our  IJjIitJSTRATED  CATAIiOGUE  of  Plants, 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Trees,  ic,  with  flue  colored 
Plate.  Piices  low  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Discount 
allowed  to  P-^aler-.    Address 

NANZ,  NEUNER  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


500 


CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 
for  house  and  garden  culture, 
.tient  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
Send  stampforlUustr'd  Cat.  I _ 

Address  L.  B>  CASE«Richmondt  Ind* 


Seedlings,  &c.,  For  Sale. 

300,000  NORWAY  MAPIiE-3  years.  3  to  4  feet,  $10 

per  1,000;  1  to  2  leet.  $5  pl-i-  l.OOu.    1  year,  S3  per  1,000. 
SDGAR  aiAPLE— 0  and  3  years,  1  to  5  feet,  $10  per  1,000. 
AMERICAN  ELM— 2  years,  transplanted,  3  to  5  feet,  $50 

pur  1,000;  5  to  S  lout.  $7.'.  per  1,000. 
5.000  HERBACEOUS  P.aEONrES-(8  sorts).  $10  per 
UO;  §Sl)  per  1,000. 

13,000  tIXN.S;US  EHI:BABB-?23  per  1,000. 

Also— Frtiit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 
J.  A.  LEWIS,  "n'illimantic.  Conn. 

Trees,  Slirubs,  Roses. 

Fe^'ankee  ^nd  new  Russian  Apples,   PEA'RS»   Plums, 
CHERRIES,  Grapes,  &c.    A  full  Assortment.    QUAL- 
ITY EXTRA.    Prices  very  low.    Send  for  catalosues. 
J.    "\V,    ADA-1IS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

T>Ti^  A  ^¥T  TREES.— Handsome  stock  of  bestnew 
V  I'i  r\  \  J  n  and  old  sons,  witli  general  assortment  of 
hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  vines, 
small  fruits,  &c.    New  price  list  free. 

EDWIN    ALLEK, 
New  Bruns^rick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

PEACH    TREES. 

7o*000  Peach  trees,  1  vear  from  bud.  thrifty  and  healthv. 
Address        STEPHEN  H'OYT  &  SONS,  Xew  Cauauu,  Ci. 

Peacli  Trees,  Smail  Fruit  Plants,  and  Viucs. 
oilier  Fruic  und  t)rnaiHental  Trees,  and  lieneral  Nursery 
L'roducts,  in  larse  quantitie,=i  at  l'"'\v  rates.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  For  circular  address  CHAS.  BLACK:  &  BKO., 
Tillage  Nurseries,  Hishtstown,  N.  J. 

Ten  3IilIion   Sugar  Maple   Seedling,  at  $1  per 
tUousand.    lOO  In' mail  post-paid  ^>^  cts.    uiher  sortsat 
bottom  prices.        W.  \V.  JOilNSON,  Central  Lake,  ilich. 

500,000  Fruit.    ^">0,000  Evergreen. 
nOO.OOO  Greenhouse, 
Eeddiuff  Plants,  etc.     Three  Cat- 
alo2:nes  Free.    23d  Tear.    400  Acres.    13  Greenhouses. 
STOliCS,  HAlililbON  &  CO..  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

AT  HAIiF  PRICE,  will  be  sold  to  clear  ground 
requirct.1  lor  other  use^^ — Standard  Pear,  3  to  4yrs..  baud- 
some  Lawn  trees,  choice  Shrubs,  Specinifu  rare  Coniferous 
and  other  desirable  Evergreen  trees,  including  in  this  latter 
category,  all  th*^  recent  introductions  from  Japan.  Also 
Hedge  plants  and  small  Fruits  in  great  variety,  described  in 
Cataiosue  to  be  had  on  application  to 

JOHN    BUTTERTON. 
London  Nursery,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 

A  large  stock  of  TTilson's  Early  Blackberry  and  Philad'a 
Seedling  liaspberry. 


TREES 


TREES, 


PLANTS.     Spring  Lists  free. 
F.   K.    PHOESIX,      f 
BlooTuington  isui'sery,  HI.' 


Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

Consistinnot  Apple,  Pear,  CUerry,  Peacli,  Quince, 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  As- 
paragus, i-'ori^it  anii  j-.vergreeu  Trees,  tflirubs,i;osc;S,  tti-., 
ice.  The  largest  Stock  and  fullest  assortment  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SO-VS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES 

Establishedl835.  50,000  first  class  Peach  Trees  of  the  best 
orchard  varieties.  Also  a  stineri  r  Steele  of  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Tines,  Plants,  etc.,  of  thrifty  growth. 
Send  for  Price  List.     JOBS  PERKIXS,  iloorestoTm,  y.  J. 

LARGEST    STOCK    15.'    A3IEIUCA    OP 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Transplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  our 
own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedsj 

By  the  ounce,  pound,  or  100  pounds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
ROSERT  DOUGLAS  &  SO.VS,  "Waiikesan.  III. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Seedlings:  also  Trans- 
planted Evergreens.  Better  stock  and  lower  prices, 
than  ever  before  offered.  Catalogue  free.  Send  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.    D.  HTLL,  Dundee,  Eane  Co.,  111. 

Osage   Orange   Plants, 

Of  prime  qnalitv  and  vervchean.  PpT''",!  r:iti"=  ''^vihc  ""^.000 
and  upwards.  .A  full  assortment  of  HHEDGE  PLAXTS. 
For  price  lists  address  A.    HA'NCE    &-    SOX. 

Xu/-se}yme7i  J:  Flori-itfi,  Red  Bank,  K.  J. 

SMALL  FRTJIT  PLANTS,  and  Osage  Orange  Hedge 
Plants,  and  Peach  Trees,  at  low  rates. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley.  Del. 

Evergreen  &  European  Larch  Seedlings. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  stocks  of  Nursery-grown  Seed- 
lings In  the  V.  S.  Small  sizse.  suitable  for  nurserv-row, 
screens,  timber  belts,  ornament,  and  wind-breaks  for  shelter- 
ing buildings,  gardens,  farm  crops,  liot-beds.  orchards,  and 
live  stork.  Tree.  "Fruit.  Shrub  and  Garrten  Seeds  in  varietv. 
Send  for  Price  Lists.  Address  H.  M.  THOMPSON  &  SOfJ, 
St.  Francia,  Milwaukee  Co.,  "Wis. 


"We  offer  for  Spring  of  lb77,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornamental  Trees  &:  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergreen. 

Roses  •■<■  >pecialTy— all  lu^'  nnfst  suits. 

Green  «St  Hot  House  Plants*  including  best  novelties. 

Descripiive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1,    Fruits,  with  colored  plate,  15  cts..  plain,  10  cts. 

No.  3.    Ornament;'.l  Trees,  &  col'd  plate,  25c.,  phiin.  15c. 

No.  3.    Greenhouse,  Free.      No,  4.     Wholesale.  Free. 

No.  5,    Rose  Catalomie  lur  38TT  i  just  published).  Free. 

g^"Sinall  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desirea. 
Address 

ELLWMGER  &  BARRY,  Eochester.N.  Y. 


100,000    TREES. 

All  kinds;  all  sizes  ;  at  bottom  prices;  in  closing  out  onr 
surplus  this  sprins,  Farmers,  Fruic  growers,  and  others, 
have  a  chance  to  lit  up  ihcir  surroundings  cheap.  "Toung 
stock  bv  express  any  distance,  liitlecost.  26  varieties  new 
I^u?-sian  apples,  for  the  North.  Vealihv  apnle.  Souvenir  dtt 
Comrress,  and  otber  new  Pears.  Field  "Corn,  14  to  20  rows; 
vie.d  this  season  l"iTbash.  ears  of  3.5  lb.  to  acre.  Pronties  S.ft. 
snpei-sedes  the  "Wilson.  P.  H.  Fostkk,  Babylon  Nxirsery.N.Y- 

THE  DiNSEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 


BEAUTIFt'L  EA^ER-BLOOMING 


Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  iminediate  flo-wering.  sent 
safelyby mail. postpaid.  5 splendid varictics.your cIioice.B.'U. 
labeled,  for  $1;  13  for  $3;  19  for  $3;  36  for  S*;  35  for  $5. 
Per  10  cents  eacb additional,  one  MagniJiceTit  Premium  Rose 
to  erery  dollar's  "wortii  ordered.  Send  for  our  Neiv  Guldo 
to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts. 
"U'e  make  fioses  a  Great  Specialty,  and  are  the  largest 
Jiose-growers  in  America.  Refer  to  100,000  customers  in  th< 
Tnited  States  and  Canada.  THE  DIXGEE  &  CONAEJ 
CO.,  Kose-Geowees,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


M^M^W^^ 


PUiits,  etc.  aent  eafeW  hj  mnil  2000  suIm.  postue  frw :  12  Bose9, 
yi.no.  £0  Verb*ia3.  ^lIOO,  15  Basket  or  Beddinp  Planca.  ll.OOi  lO 
Genuiiums.  J1.0a  A76-pseeCatalo5Qe,fr*e.  100  other  tbinn,  cheap. 
»S- Also,  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc  A  64- 
psge  Cotologue,  free.    i3d  year.    400  acrea,    13  green-housea.' 

STOKKS,  SAKHISOK  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 

ROSES  PER   MAIL. 

"^Ve  offer  10,000  well  rooted  yonna  Hv.  Perp.  and  Tea  Roses, 
grown  from  onr  collection  of  over  lOO  varieties. 

$1.50  per  Doz.  per  Xhiil.    $S.OO  per  100  per  Express. 

Also,  10,i>00  one-year  wpil  established  plant?  for  immediat& 
blooming',  grown  in  4  and  5  in.  jiotsfroni  our  large  collection 
of  over  500  Varieties.     (  Too  heav/.to  send  per  ihail.) 

Hy.  Perp.  and  Noisettes,  ^3.00  per  Doz.    Jr^O.OO  per  100. 

Teas  and  China.  $2.50  per  J)oz.    $18.00  per  100. 

MILLER  &  HATES.  Mt,  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catalog:ucs  cf  Plau:-  A:  lioses  sent  for  3c.  postage  stamp. 

Fine  ever-blooming  and  other 
KO;*^ES«  sent  by  mall  post- 
paid everywhere,  and  their 
srfe  arrival  guaranteed.  6 
for  Si  ;  1  i  forS2  ;  30  for  S4.  Purchaser's  choice  of 
ncarlv  oOO  varieties  of  Roees  and  other  plants,  carefully 
labeled.  Fine  Premirm  Rose  with  each  package,  when  10 
cents  are  added.  Cataloerue  ft*ee.  Address 
JOS.  T.  PHILLIPS  &  SOX,  "U  est  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Evertlooming  Hoses, 

Choice  Faclisias,  Double  GeranimaSf 
10  cts.  each.    Sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
postage   piiid.     Catalo^e  containing  special 
list  of  plants  at  10c.  each.    Free  to  all. 

SKJED,  PADOOCK:  &  CO.,  CleTeland,  O- 

FOR  $5.00  I  WILL  SEND  FREE 

1-  Monthly  Roses,  pot-grown,  bloom  this  summer;  12 
Verbenas,  .'s  or; L-a  '.lofs;  \t  Geraniums,  assorted 
colors;   vi   Foliage    Plants,   assorted  colors.    One-half 

of  the  above.  $o.0'i.  

B.    F.    CKITCH£Lli,  Cincinnati,  O* 

ROSE  GROWER'S  COMPANION  ANU  i-LUrtMHiUIDS 

I  Tells  you  how  to  crow  Roses ,  Geraniums,  etc. 


e^ 


Mailing  Plants  a  Specialty.    Sendfoj 
_  it.      -t.  K.  ■WILLIAMS.  Snccessor  to 

E.  Y.  TEAS  &  CO..  Richmond.  InJ 

ROSES  AND  PLANTS 

T!vilj^!1.3i  for  J".     Li=t=free. 
Address     TYR'A  MOXTGOMERY,  aiattoon.  HI. 

HARDY    ORMMEATAL    PLAINTS 

FOR    I,Air?fS    ANB    CEMETEKIES. 

BT  •MATT.,  3  for  50  cts.,  7  for  SI. 

Honeysnctles,  Altbeas,  Splreas,  'Weigellas,  Dentzlas,  T&- 
mapls,  Dicentres,  Irish  Junipers.  Siberian  and  Hovey'a 
Golden  Arbor  Vitea.  and  Tree  Box.    Catalogues  free. 

HENBT  S.  RTTPP,  Shiremanstown.  Cnmb.  Co.,  Pa. 

Fine  Harket  Oarden. 

Multitude  of  Tools.  Pieb.&c.  Business  kept  nn  until  a  sale 
or  lease.  JOHN  B.  SMITH,  East  Hartford,  Ct, 
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ELLWAN&EE   &  BAEBY, 


NEW   &, 
RARE. 

By  3Ia.il  and  Express.     \"e>v  Catalogue.  Fiee. 

Kocliester, 
i\.  Y. 


By  mail,  post:  p  aid,  f  on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen.  I^irpe  plants  (budded  or  on  own  roots)  by 
express  at.  purchasers  expense  50  cenO  apiece.  t4,00  per 
dozen.     The  inofst  select  collectiou  in  America. 


Send  for  C;italogue. 

ELLWANGER  & 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


HOVEY'S 
IlliT.stratecl   Catalog-ixe 

of  NEW  ANB  RAKE   PI,A]VTS  for  1877, 
niiiiled  free  on  application. 
HOVET    &    CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


filSSENA 


NURSERIES. 


RARE  AND  EXQUISITE 
JAPAiVESE    MAPLES 

At  Reduced  Pi-ices. 

Also,  a  full  C'Ueetion  of 
Hardy    Trees    &    Shrabs. 

Specialties  imide  of  lilioilodcn- 
drona,  Roses.  Hardv  and  Grecn- 
hons'*  Az;ileas,  Mag-noiias,  Fruit 
Trees,  Ferus,  and  all  the  best 
novelties. 

Catalogues  free,  sind  visits 
to  ttie  Isurseritjs  at  Kissena 
solicited. 

S,  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


Extra    OfferfcCHOICE  PLANTS.-I  will  send  during 
fni-  Anril       '''^  n.ontlis  uf  Apni  ;ind  May  IIjO  choice  Eed- 
"        '  diu;^  Plants,  in  SO   varieties,  many  of  tiiem 

new  and  lare,  for^.OO;  ;"0  for  $4.00;  25  for 
$2..')0.  delivered  at  eiprei^s  office  ;  one-thirrl 
more  if  to  go  by  mail.  The  above  are  all 
vvell  started,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.  10") 
coleus,  best  varieties,  by  express,  $5.00;  50 
for  $3.00,  These  are  the  bestfiedding  varie- 
ties.    15  cliolce   Bulbs,  all  different,   post- 


and  3iay. 

12  Verbenas 

P.  Paid  SI 
12  Carna- 
tions SI. 

12Rose8Sl 

paid,  $l.''u,  worth  i'.M.    Order  early.    Address 

E.  B.  JENMXGS,  Florist.  Southport,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons. 

We  ofler,  at  low  rates,  a  large  stock  of  these  plants,  so 
much  admired  in  the  Centennial  Groimds  last  summer.  "We 
grow  largely,  also,  the  best  TREES  AXD  FL.01VER- 
I\G  SnurBS  in  great  variety.  STREET  TREES, 
EVERGREEXS,  both  the  older  kinds  and  the  rarer 
Borts.  ROSES  of  large  size,  and  at  low  prices.  Visitors 
Will  find  our  grounds  near  the  Bridge  St.  station.  For  cata- 
logues address 

R.    B.    PARSONS   &    CO., 

p.  O.  Box  99.    X^l-i:i.sla.iz3.g;,  ^J".  "TT. 


"We  scni;  Plants 

of  TUIEI) 

VAKIETIES 

of 

Sm.lU  Fruit 

Price  list  free. 


Clie;ir'er  by 

mnl, 

I'ost-paid, 

th;m  otlicrs  by 

Express. 

LAPHAM  &  ANTHONY,  Cl;iyton.  Pel. 


THE 

DOLLAR 

NURSERY. 


JOHN    SAUL'S 

Catalogue  of  New,    Rare,   and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

■will  b"  ready  in  Feb.— with  a  Color-'d  plate  of  tlie  NEW 
STRIPED    ROSE,    Beauty  of    Glazenwood,     A 

Hvbrid  I'-a.  of  a  most  di-ilTn-t  and  novel  kind.  The  jrronnd 
tint  is  a  lovelv  ffolden  vellow,  darker  than,  but  after  the 
style  oi.  M;idame  Falnot,  each  petal  beln;;  dlstlncilv  striped, 
and  flaked  with  a  brJKht  car  .Hue.  as  often  ween  in  the  colora- 
tion of  some  Tulips,  the  bads,  before  expanding,  being  bold- 
Iv  and  benutifuUv  marked  with  crimRon.  Delicately  sweet. 
It  l.s  impossible  ro  convey  by  description  the  marliin?  and 
beauty  of  this  eharming  Kose. 

"  A  Roue  of  goMen-i/ellow,  Hriped  and  flailed  irith  scarlet 
or  rfrinilio'n  sntt7iris  like  a  'lrea}».  or  h  fair]/  tn^e ;  it  is, 
nenfTt/iele-ts,  a  re(tlit(/-''~-li.  Cvmis,  ill  The  Gaiipen. 

Free  to  all  my  customers— to  orh-Ts  price  10  cts.—a  plain 
copy  free.  "Wa-Hliini^toM  Cif  y,  I>.  C 

ForCRANBERRY  PLANTS 

AND 

White  Pond   LILY    ROOTS, 

write  to 
Circulars  free. 


J.  A.  VAFOHAN. 

Carver.  JTa^s. 


BERRY  PLANTS  h;£^i::3:^i!:S 

QV        Ml  A  II  \  sdllcltert.     ?d' Sl'crlill  nff'T. 

t»  B       IVIAIL..  '  (rroiinlnirG  kinds  of  fVulta. 

II  v.iri"tl.s.  sntHcIcnt  ti  supply  n  fimllv  for  years,  for  only 
t5,by  mall,  pos:-p:[irt.    <ir>ii  I  for  Price  List,  .,  ,  ,   .    ,, 

?5  JO  APPLE  TREES,li^?^iiHSS 

must  be  rl.>ar.-cl,  that  I  will  sell  for  ^'s  Pcr  im.  ?7n  per  1^00. 
37  varieties.  E.  W.  ATWATER.  Falm.vra.  N,  Y. 

Strnviben-y  T)lantii,  rj'?'"?  "V''"i'",?i%, 

All  the  new.  r   and  best  stnn-  \T  dnnl     f  •'"^  >'"';:■, 
AUo  Snowllake  and  Alpha  P..taioe«.    Send  for  price  Hat. 

■"^  D.  i;.  H0SJ3E,  NOBTHAJIPTOM,  iU8S. 


TO 


:e' 


Other   Large   Planters, 

I  Cabbaee  Plants  (cold  frame), 

I      True  ^VakeIiL-la S  7.50  per  1,000 

3  Cabbaee  Plants  (cold  frame), 

I     JiL-udcrson's  i-arly  Summer 15. GO        '* 

I  Canliflowcr   Plants  (cold 

li-aiue;,  True  Eifuri 15,00         " 

I  liettace    Plants  (cold  frame), 

I'laiii  aud  Curled 7.50 

lAsparat^s  Roots,  True 

I     colossal.....^. 6.00 

I  Rhubarb  Roots,  LinuEeus  and 

■     Victoria 12.00  per  TOO 

Tomato,    Pepper,    S^veot    Potato,   E^g 
[and  Celery  Pl.-ints  in  th"ir  proper  sca.son,    Con- 
I  tracted  for  at  special  rates.    Fresh  samples  from  our 
grounds  can  be  seen  daily  at  our  Seed  Store. 

Market  Gardeners,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CABBAGE   PLANTS. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  offers  for  sale  li  large 
quantitv  of  PHEE  JF.ESEY  WAJKEFIELD  end  FOT- 
LER'S  BRU'NSWICK  CABBAGE  PLAN'TS.  "Wintered  in 
cold  frames.  Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Price,  S6^er  Thousand. 
ALBERT  S.  WALKER,  South  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 


PLANTS 

of  all  the  leading  and  choicest  kinds  for  sale  by 

E.   p.   ROE. 

Descriptive  circular  and  price-list  free. 
In  raising  small  fruits,  many  fail  or  succeed  but  partially, 
for  the  lack  of  a  littlepraciica/  knoxcUdge,  and  advice. 

E.  P.  ROE'S  ITIANUAIi, 

"Culture  of  Small  Fruits," 

has  been  warmhj  commended  by  the  afrriculturnl  press  and 
hundreds  of  practical  growers.— A  few  examples : 

"  Clear  practical  advice  about  Small  Friiiifi,  the  be-^t  kinds 
and  mo^t  approved  modes  of  raising  tkem"—ls(i\y  England 
Homestead. 

"  Needed  bg  every  Gardener  and  .Fanner."— Journal  of 
Afiriculture. 

'•All  the  directions  are  soplairi  that  any  reader  may  fol- 
low f/j?7?i."— llnsbandman. 

'■Eminently  practical  and  seJist&?«."— American  Agricul- 
turist. 

"Will  pleai^e  and  profit  the  reader."— Ohio  Farmer. 

"  The  quintt-'isence  of  clearness,  precision  and  sound  corn- 
mnii  .se«S(?."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  Well  worth  50  cts.'— Southern  Agriculturist. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cts.;  Five  copies  to  one 
address,  $l.-50. 

Knoiciiiff  what  kinds  to  buy  and  hmc  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  icill  soon  save  CO  cents. 

Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Coriiivall-on-tlic-Hudsoii,  Orniigc  Co.,  iV.  V. 

r.oxcs.  Pcacli  &  Grape  Baskets. 
Send  for  lilustraicd  Price  List. 
.Manufactured  bv  C.  COLBY  & 
CO.,  Benton  Harbor.  Midi. 


r^--1--^- 


A^x^X  A:^i>  Clii-Al-i:,;.!  iiiiUUV  tlUlKS  AND  BASKETS 

t  In  CM.     6o  QctnoiTlcdt:cd  by  Iwdin; 
Growera  ovorriTlicro  who  ba?o  nwd 

"'    ii  for  years,    A.  M.  Punlj,  Editor 

jt  lU-coiilcr,  iiDil  largo  fruiifrowft, 

ruhjhestcr,  N,  Y..htuc5  :  "lurcLtsed 

J  N.  D   Biltcx30Q'3  Crates  Md  EiJ- 

13,  and  ttust  wj.fcr  conipaftD::. 

duralj:ll[_T,li:rhtn'-:3.n.'atct!3iLdfrfa 

circulation  of  air.  haro  ncrer  four.d 

:hcirequal"    Well  madeibcsttnl.ri. 

ill,  oiira  ocil  «hsj-c  ;  Crtifa  «»  Iwn 

.>"nnd.  harp  Vsl  bajr*  ICB<!c  ;  Baskctfl 

,  ,   ^,ou- Bfrnortothrrcratfi  canbcncsicd.  Op- 

rTTt"lJ.i:.-^    I  Eyi^^^T^.----^-^  dprbTfrrightlmTnedistrlTidclflJOCc*. 

LLA_V-*'*ia^ta.-!=:^- (ion*  lf«.     BrmU  hj  r«^stcrrd  letwr 

•-ihr.iirr  Sifi-'rvrtir.n  irinranteed.  32  ot  Ct»t<-(i.  21  in  lonr.Jtln  wide,  1E>VJ 
in  hfuh.with  32  yuan  B4.'lfta.  Sl.a);  3Gqt.CraiPS.2-t  In  lore.  KUlti.  widp. 
12  In.  htcb.  with  36  Quart  lli«kets.  |1.<1;  SO  pt  Crates.  *tth  SO  Pint  Baakft'. 
«I.    QuartBaakets.tlSptr!  ,[O0;  PintBoakets,  glOperl.ftXl.ln  anj  quantities. 

Milford  Basket  Co., 

UnLFORD,  DEL. 

Manufactory  of  Berry  Basltcts  and  Crntei,  also 
Vrrbcna  Baskets.  Our  Baskets  are  square,  strong, 
and  attractive;  the  Basket  3  to  tlie  quart  fit  the  or- 
dinary I'.i  qt.  Crate.    SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

,'S"VETO"  SEED  BRILL  &"IfEW" 

Hand  Cultivator  bow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.    Do  worit  of  1<> 
nn^n.    Bf  »t  and  chcnpcsL 
$9.50     'NSte^,  Bri*^c  Sl:;.ou  combined. 

Boxed. 


CirCTUaw  x  iw.  ilr.do  Ij  E.  Z.  LUUMUS  t  CO. ,  Boston,  Mm: 


Vf^KV.\Kl>  FOR  !*AI.F,.— WithSor 
0  fi  roncord  Vines.  S  vc;ir-;  obi.  In  i:ond  shap'\  with 
cnod  iroim,  A  gond  new  lioii^o  wllli  I  ro.ims  on  the  lot. 
Pltuai'Hl  In  n.  cood  market.  For  further  information  aa» 
dress  P.  O.  I3ox  45,  New  Brisbtuo,  Pa. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Jteua:,  including  many 
good  liints  and  Suggestions  irhich  tee  throic  into  smallei 
type  and  condensed  form^    for  uant  of  sj/aoe  tUttchere, 

Continued  from  p.  129. 

Cvtienon^s    Xlseos-y    of   Klillc    3Eir- 

rors  or  Escntclieons.  —  *' W.,"  Holyoke,  Mass. 
VTe  would  hardly  be  guided  by  the  escutcheon  alone  in 
eelectins  o  cow  ;  if,  with  agcod  escutcheon,  the  cow  had 
aU  the  other  points  of  a  good  cow,  that  would  be  cor- 
roborative: bnt  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  escutcheon 
might  go  for  very  little. 


Isifbrvnation    atoout  Missouri-— "J. 

H.  C.  S.,"  Hartford,  Ct.  In  the  Mtssonri  Agricnllnral 
Eeport  forlSTl,  there  are  descriptions  of  all  the  conntles 
in  the  State.  The  report  may  donbtlci^s  be  procured  of 
J.  F.  Wielandy,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Stale  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Jefferson  City,  Mo.    Enclose  Si5  cents  for  postage. 

£fiect  o£*a>  So'atliern  Slope  ou  Land. 

— "G.  E.  L.,"Hoplvinton,  N.  H.  Land  that  slopes  to  the 
south,  retains  its  fertility  quite  as  long  as  land  sloping  to 
the  north.  The  slope  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
Bnt  the  exposure  docs  make  a  difference,  as  the  crop  on 
a  sonthern  slope  is  very  often  injured  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  -while  the  northern 
sloping  gronnd  remains  frozen  and  escapes  injnry. 

TUe  Co-n^   tliat  Tvas   Killed    by  a. 

Piece  of 'IVire.—*':^".  B.  F.."  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
cow  referred  to,  as  having  been  killed  by  a  piece  of  wire 
that  penetrated  her  stomach,  was,  wc  believe,  (writing 
from  memory  only),  one  of  the  herd  that  was  sold  by  Col. 
Morris  to  a  firm  ofWcsreni  breeders,  Messrs  Avery  & 
Murphy.  Any  person  who  is  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  particulars,  might  perhaps  procure  the  information 
from  Col.  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  Is.  T. 

Spajrimg.—"  A  Subscriber,"  Jefferson,  N.  T. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  writing  sufficiently  direct  in- 
structions for  spaying  a  cow  or  a  sow.  It  would  be  best 
to  learn  the  operation  from  some  one  who  nndcrt-tands  it. 

Clotted  jTIiUc.— "Reader,"  N.  Brooldield, 
Mass.  When  only  a  small  portion  of  the  milk  of  a  cow 
is  clotted,  and  there  is  no  heat  or  fovcr  in  the  udder,  it  ia 
uo  serious  objection  to  her.  Care  shoitld  be  taken  to 
milk  out  the  clots  very  thoroughly,  and  if  this  can  lot  bo 
done,  some  solution  of  carl>onatc  of  soda  (a  tablcspooufnl 
in  a  cupful  of  water)  may  be  injected  into  the  teat,  and 
soon  after  milked  out.  Hor  milk  is  too  acid.  Give  the 
cow  a  handful  of  salt  daily. 

WorU   off"  Steani-EnglDiies.— "E.  C," 

Wclland,  Ont.  A  G-horsc-powcr  engine  will  do  twice  the 
work  of  6  horses,  and  is  far  cheaper  than  horses.  It  is  so 
mucli  cheaper  that  it  would  pay  to  have  an  ergine 
wherever  1,000  bushels  of  grain  have  to  be  thrashed. 

Ho\r    to    Preserve    Kg-;»s, — '*  M.   R.," 

Morrisania,  X.  Y.  Eggs  can  not  be  i>reserved  in  salt  any 
better  than  in  moist  sand  closely  packed  about  them.  It 
is  only  tlic  protection  from  the  air  that  saves  them.  Tho 
best  method  probably  is,  to  smear  thcni  lhoroui:hly,  twice, 
with  linseed  oil,  and  then  they  may  he  packed  in  sand, 
salt,  wheat-bran,  or  any  other  material  that  will  main- 
tain an  even  temperature. 

Coloring"  Butter.— To  gi-ve  an  agreeable 

color  to  butter,  by  means  of  unobjectionable  artificial 
coloring  matter,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  &s  light-col- 
ored wiuter-butlcr  slIIs  lower  than  colored,  the  dain-man 
is  justified  in  using  a  proper  coloring.  Annotto.  a  harm- 
less vegetable  pulp,  is  tbe  basis  of  the  best  coloring,  and 
a  preparation  of  this,  known  as  the  "Perfected  Butter 
Color,"  is  made  hy  Messrs.  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.,  of 
Burlington.  Vt.  We  have  recently  Uied  this  coloring. 
and  find  that  it  gives  a  clear,  rich  color  to  the  butler,  that 
it  is  free  from  sediment,  and  has  no  taste  or  odor.  It  is 
certainly  greatly  preferable  to  carrot  juice  for  the  purpose. 

Su?cn''   Keets    sind    Beet    SMgar,— 

Some  int'-rest  is  nijain  excited  In  regard  lo  the  culture  of 
beets,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  euirar.  This  excite- 
ment is  periodical,  --uid  leads  to  many  inquiries.  In  re. 
ply  to  many  of  such  now  before  ne.  we  give  \t  as  our 
opinion  that  the  mnnnfacinre  of  beet  cnLiir  does  not 
promise  to  become  profitalde  in  Ihc  United  State?.  There 
is  no  Ptigar  factory,  now  openiled  with  profit,  and  wc  be- 
^CYo  the  only  ono  run  has  suspended  vrork.    The  cano- 
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Bugar  manufacture,  though  free  from  the  costly  proceBses 
and  other  difficulties,  connected  with  that  of  heet  sugar, 
merely  languishes,  and  does  not  thrive  in  corapetion  with 
Cuhan  sugar.  If  we  can  not  make  cane  sugar  profitably, 
we  can  hardly  produce  beet  sugar,  which  requires  to  be 
made  on  a  large  scale,  with  very  expensive  machinery, 
while  the  former  does  not.  In  Europe,  the  sugar  factories 
use  the  pulp  of  the  beets  to  feed  cattle,  and  thus  utilize 
the  refuse  with  the  greatest  economy.  For  fodder  the 
beet  is  valuable.  The  White  Silesiau  sugar  beet,  or 
Lane's  Improved  Imperial  beet  are  the  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  These  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  turnips 
or  rutabagas.  The  beet  contains  most  sugar  when  earth- 
ed up.  and  grown  of  small  size,  or  about  2  to  4  lbs.  each. 
Any  drill  that  will  sow  turnip  seed  can  be  made  to  sow 
beets.  The  roots  need  not  te  earthed  up  when  grown 
for  stock,  but  are  grown  on  the  flat,  or  rather  on  slightly 
rounded  ridges.  A  charge  of  $2  per  acre  for  the  use  of  a 
eeed-drill  lean  exorbitant  one. 

Counterfeit  BMtter. — From  its  first  ap- 
pearance we  hiive  strongly  objected  to  the  counterfeit 
butter  and  cream  made  from  fat;  oleo -margarine  is  its 
name,  and  tallow  is  its  nature.  Strangely  enough,  there 
is  no  want  of  scientific  names  to  endorse  this  fraudulent 
butter,  and  the  bogus  dairy  companies.  A  dairy  that 
consists  of  wagon-loads  of  butcher's  ofial,  fat-melting 
pots,  fat  presses,  and  pails  and  tubs  of  packed  stuff,  called 
butter,  certainly  is  a  bogus  or  sham  dairy,  and  the  term 
is  a  deception.  Now  the  market  is  flooded  with  *'  Phila- 
delphia print ''  butter,  or  it  is  so  stated;  and  the  daii-y 
company  themselves  admit  they  are  exporting  large 
quantities  of  their  product.  The  consequence  is,  that 
re.al  butter  is  very  low,  and  dairymen  are  suffering  from 
the  competition.  Their  own  chosen  leaders  endorsed 
the  fraud,  and  that  is  all  the  comfort  they  have  from  it. 
But  why  do  they  submit  to  the  ruinous  competition  ? 

Remova,!  of  tlie  Retained  Pla- 
centa.—"J.  M.,"  Omaha,  Neb.  No  medicines  can  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  relief  in  a  case  of  retention  of  the 
placenta.  It  is  caused  by  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the 
uterus,  which  may  be  ruptured  by  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion by  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon.  Otherwise 
the  parts  may  be  allowed  to  slough  away,  which  they 
will  generally  do  without  trouble.  The  strength  of  the 
cow  should  be  supported  by  generous  supplies  of  nour- 
ishing and  easily  digested  food,  and  if  feverish  symptoms 
occur,  light  doses  (4  ounces)  of  epsom  salts,  with  half- 
ounce  doses  of  saltpeter,  may  be  given. 

Protection   Against    Oog-s. — "A.  T. 

B."  Thore  is  no  safe  protection  for  sheep  against  dog.s, 
other  than  herding  them  in  the  day.  and  shutting  them 
up  at  night  in  an  enclosure  provided  with  a  "dog  guard." 
Different  forms  of  these  guards  are  described  in  Stewart's 
"Shepherds'  Manual,"  which  every  sheep  owner  should 
have  and  consult,  as  almost  every  contingency  which 
may  happen  in  sheep-keeping  is  treated  of  in  the  book. 
It  is  sold  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  price  $1.50. 

Too  inncli  Stra,Tv.— *'K,  O.  S.,"  Lake 
Park.  When  soil  is  too  rich  in  vegetal)le  matter,  or  pot- 
ash, such  as  newly  cleared  wood  land,  or  fresh  prairie 
soil,  it  causes  an  excessive  growth  of  straw,  and  but  lit- 
tle grain.  The  plan  to  adopt  in  such  a  case  is,  to  plow 
just  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  either  shallow  or  very 
deep.  If  the  plowing  is  very  deep,  much  of  the  rich  soil 
is  put  where  the  plants  do  not  reach  it,  or  the  sub-soil  is 
mixed  with  the  rich  soil  and  dilutes  it.  We  have  tried 
this  plan  with  potatoes  with  good  effect. 

'Wonderful  Co^rs. — Among  the  biggest  of 

"big  stories  is  one  of  a  cow,  native  bred,  nine  years  old, 
kept  in  Vermont,  which  yielded  in  twelve  months  633 
pounds  of  butter.  Her  feed  was  pasture  in  the  summer, 
and  in  winter  20  pounds  of  hay  and  8  quarts  of  potatoes. 
This  is  not  very  good  feed,  and  yet  another  cow,  not  so 
well  kept,  owned  by  the  same  person,  produced  504  lbs. 
in  twelve  months.  And  besides  this  we  read  of  a  Short- 
horn WW  in  Kansas,  which  produced  a  calf  when  dtven 
months  old.  Without  saying  this  is  impossible,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  within  only  two  months  of  itl 

Anthony  Waterer    is  a  nurseryman   at 

Woking,  Surrey,  England.  He  made  on  the  Centennial 
grounds  a  fine  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  of  both 
hardy  and  tender  kinds.  He  enjoyed  unusual  advantages 
in  having  a  tent  to  shelter  his  plants,  put  up  at  nn  expense 
to  the  Commission  of  several  thousand  dollars,  while 
American  exhibitors,  with  much  larger  and  finer  plants, 
had  no  other  covering  than  the  sky.  In  an  article  on 
Rhododendrons,  which  appeared  in  August  last,  we  in- 
tended to  give,  and  supposed  that  we  did  give,  Anthony 
Waterer  all  the  credit  due  him  under  the  circuitistances. 
Indeed,  the  article  was  quite  favorable  to  him  in  what  we 
did  say,  and  etill  more  so  in  what  we  did  not  say.    He 


did  not  like  the  article,  and  he— or  more  likely  some  one 
for  him— criticised  it  in  an  English  horticultural  journal, 
impugning  our  motives,  calling  it  "  evidently  trade  in- 
spired," etc.  We  did  not  notice  this  attack,  feeling 
that  with  those  to  whom  we  were  known  it  would  have 
no  possible  effect,  and  that  where  we  vrere  not  known  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  same  Anthony  Wa- 
terer, since  his  return  to  England,  has  published  a  special 
catalogue  for  America.  In  it,  on  page  2,  under  "Rhodo- 
dendrons,'' and  as  a  preface  to  his  list  of  those  plants,  he 
says :  "  ^^"  Since  my  return  I  have  noticed  that  the 
Rhododendrons  exhibited  by  me  at  Philadelphia,  have 
been  the  subject  of  several  articles  in  the  American  Gar- 
dening Publications,  the  object  of  the  writers  being  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  hardiness  and  fitness  for  the  American 
climate,  of  the  plants  grown  at  this  nursery."— We  shall 
not  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  our  title  being  the 
American  AgricuUvrist,  we  are  not  a  "  gardening  publica- 
tion," for  our  pages  are  largely  devoted  to  gardening,  and 
we  have  written  about  this  man  and  his  Rhododendrons. 
We  might  dispose  of  the  charge  made  in  an  English  pa- 
per, that  our  article  was  "  trade  inspired,"  and  the  charge 
in  this  catalogue  as  to  our  "  object,"  by  characterizing  it 
briefly  by  a  small  word  of  three  letters.  As  that  might 
not  be  regarded  as  courteous,  we  will  be  more  elaborate, 
and  say  that  it  is  absolutely,  nnprovokedly,  and  uumiti- 
gatedly  false.  The  full  and  complete  account  of  Anthony 
Waterer's  exhibition  of  his  plants  and  himself  at  the 
Centennial,  has  not  yet  been  written.  We  have  the  data, 
and  may  sometime  waste  the  space  on  him.  In  the 
meanwhile,  if  he  thinks  he  can  increase  his  sales  by  the 
abuseof  American  journals  and  journalists,  let  him  goon. 


Sundry  Farming  Matters. 

Recording^  Berlcslilre  Swine.— "N.  P.  M.," 

Nemaha  Co.,  Neb.  The  proper  person  to  have  a  pig  re- 
corded is  the  one  who  owns  it  at  the  time  it  is  recorded, 
or  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  it  done.  The  fee  for  rec- 
ord is  moderate.  Apply  to  A.  M.  Garland,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary  Berkshire    Record.    Springfield,    111 A    Cow 

tliAt  Hoes  not  Breed.— ''Subscriber,"  Glen  Rock, 
Neb.  Some  cows  do  not  get  with  calf,  while  they  are 
milking  freely.  It  might  be  well  to  dry  the  cow,  and 
try  again,  and  if  she  fails,  fatten  her,  as  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  keep  a  barren  cow Fancy    Pigeons,- 

*' G.  A.  H.,"  Augusta,  Ga.  Messrs.  Benson  &  Burpee. 
233  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  can  supply  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pigeons.  Their  advertisement  has  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  late.  If  the 
advertisements  were  examined  before  such  questions 
were  put  to  us,  these  would  generally  be  unnecessary. 

A  Couglilng  Cow,— ''C.  R.  M.,"  Huron  Co., 

Ohio.  A  cough  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  may  be  caused  by  indigestion,  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  dust  from  the  food,  or 
from  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  lungs.  If  either  of 
the  former,  a  change  of  food  to  moist  cut  feed,  with 
some  linseed  meal,  will  be  beneficial ;  if  the  latter, 
there  is  no  help,  and  the  cow  will  cough  until  she  dies. 

Oats  for  making  Oatmeal-— "J.    R.  A.," 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  Any  plump  oats  will  make  oatmeal ; 
but  need  to  be  kiln-dried  previously  to  grinding.  Oat- 
meal of  good  quality  is  made  at  Akron,  Ohio Ellm 

and  Asli  for  TVater-Trouglis.— "T.  W.  E." 
Ash  is  more  desirable  than  elm  for  water-pipes.  If  it  ia 
saturated  with  hot  pine  tar,  it  will  be  rendered  still  more 

durable Salt    as   a    Fertilizer.— 'J.   D.    E.," 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  From  100  to  250  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre 
may  be  used;  the  quantity  depending  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  applied  and  the  character  of  the  soli.  Clay 
soils  may  need  tlie  larger  quantity,  and  light  soils  the 
leaser  amount.  It  is  generally  used  for  grass,  clover, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  mangels  ;  the  last-mentioned  being 
naturally  adapted  to  salt  soils,  will  require  a  liberal  quan- 
tity  Strap  for  Cribbing  Horses.—"  G.  E.  L.," 

Hopkinton,  N.  H.  There  are  many  improvements  in 
nearly  all  methods  of  doing  things,  since  1S69.  The  use 
of  a  strap  around  the  throat  to  prevent  cribbing  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  may  be  drawn  too  tightly  and 
the  cribbing  prevented  too  effectively  by  choking  the 
horse.  A  muzzle  for  a  cribber  was  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  Oct.,  1872,  which  is  safe  and 

effective Corn-Cutting    ITIaclilne. — "  W.    H. 

T.,"  Louisville,  Ky.  There  are  several  inventors  busy 
with  devices  for  cutting  corn  by  machinery,  but  no  ma- 
chine has  been  as  yet  found  perfectly  fitted  for  the 
work.     By  and  by,  when  the  right  machine  appears, 

we  shall  be  glad  to  announce  the  fact BaclCTrlieat 

per  Acre.— "Farmer,"  Maple  Shade,  Tenn.  "Ulien 
buckwheat  is  thinly  sown,  that  is  about  half  a  bushel 
per  acre,  upon  g-jod  soil,  it  branches  out  abundantly  and 
yields  a  heavy  crop,  sometimes  as  much  as  fiO  bushels  per 
acre.    With  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  it  rarely  yields 

more  than  25   bushels Potato    Planter. — "A. 

E.,"  "Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  A  very  effective  one  is 
kaown  as  "  Tme'e  Potato  Planter,"but  we  cannot  give 


the  maker's  address.  As  there  is  a  very  wide  use  for 
such  an  implement,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  owners  of  these  machines  to  make  them  known. 
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Catalogues  Eeceived. 

In  classifying  catalogues,  when  we  meet  with  those 
which  cover  two  distinct  branches  of  business— such  as 
seeds  and  flowers— we  put  the  address  according  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  leading  feature.  When  firms,  known 
to  be  general  nurserymen,  issue  a  separate  catalogue  of 
greenhouse  plants,  we  place  that  catalogue  under  florists. 
NURSERTMEN. 

Gborob  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Pa.— Wholesale  list 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.— Both  wholesale  and 
retail  lists  of  a  general  nursery  stock. 

E.  W.  Atwater,  Palmyra,  N.  T.— Small  fmits ,  se- 
lected collections  offered  by  mail. 

Dated  Baird,  Manaplan,  N.  J.— Leading  Tarietles  of 
fruits  with  a  large  collection  of  peaches. 

A.  T.  Blauvelt  &  Co.,  Blanveltville,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y.—A  wholesale  price-list  of  general  nursery  stock. 

Bush  &  Son  »fc  Meibsneb,  Bushburg,  Mo.— This  firm 
makes  a  specialty  of  grapes,  and  their  remarkably  con- 
densed price-list  contains  a  very  large  variety,  with  some 
new  and  promising  kinds. 

S.  P.  Carpenter,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.— New  Rasp- 
berry, the  "New  Rochelle." 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio.— Grape  vines  in 
great  variety,  including  novelties,  small  fruits,  generally, 
and  greenhouse  plants. 

Samuel  C.  Decou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— Small  fruits 
and  select  fruit  trees. 

John  Donaldson,  Kittanning,  Pa.— Pruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  with  specialties  in  peaches. 

Foster's  Hillside  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. — 
The  '•  Thwack  "  Raspberry  as  a  specialty. 

E.  W.  Harrington,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.—A  very  full  assort- 
ment of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  and  root-grafts. 

F.  M.  Hexamer,  New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
Small  fruits  in  great  variety,  and  the  largest  collection 
of  seed  potatoes  to  be  found  anywhere. 

David  Hill,  Dundee,  El.— Large  assortment  of  ever- 
greens ;  also  deciduous  ornamental  and  fruit  trees. 

King  &  Murray,  Flushing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. — General 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
nurseries  in  the  country,   it  was  established  in  1790. 

Lawrence's  Nursery  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis  —Wild 
and  nursery  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees. 

Henry  Loomis,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Various  sizes  of 
Japanese  Persimmons. — Diospyros  KaJct. 

Merrell  &  Coleman.  Geneva.  N.  Y.— General  collec- 
tion of  fruits,  with  ornamental  trees  and  plants. 

Thomas  Meehajj,  Germantown,  Pa.— Wholesale  prices 
for  a  remarkably  large  and  varied  collection  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.     Also  fruits. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons.  Flushing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.—A  very 
large  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
in  some  departments  is  unequaled.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  rare  Conifers,  and  ntw  Japan  plants,  etc. 

E.Wabe  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  sends  an  abridged 
catalogue  of  his  nursery,  which  contains  a  great  variety. 

T.  L.  Whitacre,  East  Rochester,  Ohio.— Small  fruits 
in  general,  with  the  "  Freed  "  Blackberry  as  a  specialty. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams.  Montclair,  N.  J.— Small  fruits  in 
general ;  the  Duncan  Strawberry  as  a  specialty. 

H.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  HI.— A  wholesale 
list  of  a  large  and  varied  stock. 

J.  C.  Wood  &  Brother,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
catalo^e  of  general  nursery  stock,  including  a  large 
collection  of  evergreens. 

SEEDSMEN. 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.— This 
should  have  been  noticed  last  month,  but  was  over- 
looked ;  but  the  house  is  too  well  known  to  make  the 
omission  of  importance. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.—A  supple- 
mentary list  of  novelties,  including  new  potatoes,  a  new 
Tomato,  and  other  new  things. 

Hawkins  &  Cornish,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
Vegetable  and  field  seeds,  and  several  potatoes  not 
ofi'ered  elsewhere. 

B.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn.— Garden  and  agricul- 
tural seeds,  and  garden  and  field  implements. 

King  &  Savage,  77  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.— A  cata- 
logue of  vegetable,  field,  and  flower  seeds,  and  several 
supplements  of  special  implements. 

John  Saul,  621  Seventh  St.,  Washington, D.  C,  offers 
flower  and  garden  seeds  in  great  variety. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St..  N.  Y.—A 
special  catalogue  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  which  is  this 
year  even  more  full  than  heretofore,  especially  in  the 
way  of  novelties  and  rarities. 

David  R.  Wood,  Morrisville,  Vt.— Garden  seeds^  in 
general,  with  seed  potatoes  as  a  specialty,  including 
Bryant's  Favorite,  a  novelty. 

FLORISTS. 

Paul  Butz  &  Son,  New-Castlc.  Pa.— A  very  full  cata- 
logue of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  with  a  supple- 
ment including  evergreen  and  other  ornamental  trees. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester.  N.  Y.— We  are  so 
arcustomed  to  see  this  name  under  "  Nurserymen,  that 
it  seems  strange  to  put  it  among  the  Florists.  Ihelr 
e<itablisliment  is  so  large,  that  each  separate  department 
is  a  business  in  itself.  We  have  from  them  a  special 
Rose  Catalogue,  and  another  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot- 
house Plants,  each  containing  many  novelties. 

Wm.  a.  Habkbtt,  Dubuque,  Iowa.— A  full  collection. 
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with  the  "Belle  of  Dabuque."  a  new,  large  double  Dai- 
sy, and  "Harkett's  Perfection,"  a  fine,  variegated  Lan- 
tana,  as  novelties. 

H  DOPES,  Brothlr  &  THOSLiS,  Weetcliester,  Pa. — An- 
other nursery  establishment  largely  concerned  in  the 
florists'  business.  Their  catalogue  is  very  full,  and  we 
can  testify  from  inspection  to  the  general  excellence  of 
their  stock. 

W.  F,  Masset  &  Co.,  Waverly,  (near  Baltimore),  Md., 
to  which  place  they  have  removed  from  Cheetertown, 
Md.  Their  very  full  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  a  remarka- 
bly fine  (-hromo  of  their  new  salmon-colored  geranium, 
"President  Perot." 

Thomas  Meehan.  Germantown,  Pa.,  Bends  a  list  of 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants. 

Miller  &  Hayes,  5TT4  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  issue  a  supplementary  catalogue  in  which  they 
offer  various  novelties,  including  roses,  which  are  a 
specialty  with  them. 

Nanz,  Neuner  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.— Aveiy  full  illus- 
trated catalopie,  with  a  colored  plate  of  brilliant  flowers. 
C.  A.  NoRDTKE,  Richmond,  Ind.,  besides  greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants,  hasalarge  variety  of  vegetable  plants. 
Thomas  Prat,  Jr.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I.— A  very  full 
collection  of  plants,  also  flower  seeds.  Mr.  P.  has  adopt- 
ed the  rather  risky  plan  of  publishing  tin;  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  do  not  i)ay  their  bills. 

John  Saul.  Washington.  D.  C.~It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  catalogue  is  as  full  as  ever,  with  a  bewildering 
list  of  novelties.  A  fine  colored  plate  of  the  "Beauty  of 
Glazenwood,"  a  new  yellow  Tea  rose,  marvellously 
Btriped  with  carmine,  is  given. 

A.  Whitecomb,  Lawrence.  Kansas.— A  beautifully  neat 
caUilogne  of  a  well  considLTcd  selection. 

A.  K.  Williams.  Richmond,  Ind.,  calls  his  catalogue 
the  "  Rose-grower's  Companion,"  it  is  very  full  in  roses, 
but  offers  other  plants. 

Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  (L.  I.),  and  45  West  14th  St., 
N.  Y. — Mr.  Wilson  does  not  make  much  noise  about  it, 
but  he  has  one  of  tlie  largest  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  good  thing  that  he 
does  not  have  in  his  full  list. 

L  C.  Woods  &  Bro.,  Fishkill.  N.  T.,  have  a  whole- 
sale list  of  general  greenhouse  plants. 

Woolson  &  CojrPANT,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  make  a  specialty 
of  herl)aceous  and  other  hardy  plants,  and  with  their  de- 
scriptive catalogue,  give  useful  reading  matter  relating  to 
hardy  plants. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

ALroATieRE,  Lyons,  France,  has  among  Ins  novelties 
double  and  single  Felargonias,  choice  Carnations,  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias. 

IMPLEMENTS,  FERTILIZERS,  Etc. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  119  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
— The  Planet  Drill  and  Wheel-Hoe  in  its  various  forms, 
Cultivators,  Hand  Garden-Pknvs,  and  other  Gardt-u  and 
Farm  Implements.  Since  the  Centennial  they  liavo  ship- 
ped largely  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Belcher  tfc  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Agricul- 
tural Implements  in  great  variety,  Meat  Cutters,  Presses, 
etc. 

H.  B.  Hakes,  Worcester,  Mass. — Price  list  of  the  Hakes 
Swivel  Plow  in  various  forms  and  sizes. 

F.  B.  HussET,  North  Berwick,  Me.— Price-list  of  the 
Hussey  Plows. 

D.  Kahkweiler,  120  Center  St.,  N.  T.— Cotton-seed 
Hnller. 

A.  L.  Sardt,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — Phospho-Peruvian 
Guano,  and  other  Fertilizers. 

Wing  &  Evans,  38  Piatt  St.,  N.  Y.,  make  the  Manhat- 
tan Blood  Guano. 

LIVE  STOCK— POULTRY,  ETC. 
A.  CoRBETT,  7  Warren  St.,  N.  Y".— Incubator  and  Arti- 
ficial Mother  for  the  Artificial  Hatching  and  Rearing  of 
Poultry. 

E.  Dillon,  Normal,  III.— A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Norman  horses  imported  and  owned  by  them,  con- 
tains portraits  and  descriptions  of  many  fine  animals 
from  their  extensive  stud,  which  consists  of  33  stallions 
and  50  marcs. 

C.  DiTVALL,  Jr.,  Fancier's  Agency.  Louisville,  Ky,— 
Pure-bred  fowls,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  fancy  animals. 

TaoMAS  FiTcn,  New  London,  Conn.— Purebred  Jer- 
sey (Herd-book)  cattle  ;  also,  Grade  Jerseys,  bred  espe- 
cially for  family  cows  and  for  large  yield  of  butter. 

George  Grant,  Victoria,  Ellis  Co.,  Kansas.- Mr.  G. 
owns  half  of  a  county  and  a  large  amount  of  imported 
thoroughbred  and  native  stock,  consisting  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  "  Vic- 
toria Stock  Farm  "  contains  information  interesting  to 
intendinij  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  col- 
ony of  Victoria  has  so  far  been  very  successful,  and  the 
Ptock  enteri)rise3  of  the  settlers  satisfuclory. 

J.  C.  KoEHLER,  50-3 North  2d  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Improved  cedar-wood  butter-tubs  and  coolers,  with  re- 
movable ice-chambers,  for  shipment  of  fruits  and  rolls 
in  hot  weather  ;  also,  cedar-vats  and  codarware  in  gen- 
eral. 

E.  R.  Pendleton,  Westerly.  R.  I.— Premium  White 
Leghorns,  and  eggs  from  the  same. 

Wendell,  Troy.  N.  T.— Fancy  poultry  and  pigeons, 
and  other  birds ;  also,  exhibition  coops. 

MISCELL.VNEOUS. 

Freeman  &  Smith,  Racine.  Wis.— Aquaria,  brackets, 
vases  and  other  horticultural  iron  work  in  great  variety. 

Gallowat  and  Graff,  1723-25  ]\Iiirket  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —  Terru-cotta  va^^es.  fountains,  statues,  otr. 
The  admirable  horticultural  artirles  in  tcrra-cotta,  by 
this  firm,  were  conspicuous  in  both  the  main  and  horti- 
cultural buildings  at  the  Centennial. 
■  L.  C.  Root.  Mohawk,  N.  Y.— Bees,  hives  and  all  other 
apiarian  apjilinnces. 

Ernest  Steigbb,  22-24  Frankfort  street,  N.  Y.— Cati- 
logUG  of  German  bookfl  in  the  various  sciences  and  arts, 
and  in  c^^^^^^  literature. 


Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  lOO,  r,000,  or  10,000- 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  Chas.  Downinff, 
Col.  Cheney,  Jucunda,  t>ii'\  lientacky,  Seth 
Boyden,  \\^Il.SON'S  ALBANY,  <.i< ..  rcc.  .\\>n, 
GREAT  AMERICAN,  Cumberlaud,  Triumph, 
Duchess,  Capt.  Jack,  Duncan,  Prouty's  Seed- 
ling, Kerr's  Prolific,  Sterline,  suid  neariy  twenty 
OLhur  NEW  viineties.  .-1  deso^pta'ti  caialoqtie  muUed  ail 
applicauls.  A,    HANCE    &    SON, 

Nursey^yy/ieiL  d:  Flo7-i.st.-i,  Red  Bauk,  N.  J, 

STRAWBERRY     PLANTS, 

The  f ollowmg  new  varieties  at  the  lovp  rates  named : 

Star  of  the  West §  8  per  1,000, 

Champion 4  per  1,000. 

Kerr's  Late  Prolific 10  per  1,000. 

Also  very  fine  stock  of 

Triompke  de  Gand %  5per  1,090. 

Pre.ident  Wilder : .%  5  perl, 000. 

Fine  Stock  of  all  the  other  leading  and  newest  kinds.  Send 
for  Circular.    Address  E.  P.  EOE, 

Cornwall-on  the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T7X>  "|j"^Tp  One  dozen  of  the  famous  Seth  Boyden  BtraTv- 
X;  XVili J-i  benv  plants  to  everv  person  Bending  me  one 
dollar  for  seed  potatoes.  Alplia.  BrowneirsBcautv,  Eureka, 
Snowflake.  Ruby.  Late  Rose,  Extia  Earlv  Vermont,  Early 
Dexter,  and  Fliike.  One  pound  of  either  variety  by  mail, 
post-paid,  r>0  eta.  Also  Royal  Rose,  a  new  variety  never  be- 
fore ofi'ered  to  the  public.    $1.00  per  pound.    Address 

G.  M.  ROWE,  East  Chatham,  Col.  Co.,  N.T. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

t  A    AAA    UUARTS    PER    ACRE. 
X4r<,UUV?    SKND    FOR    CIRCULAR, 

Showing  how  and  what  variety  to  GTow. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Hayen,  Conn. 

FOE,    STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 
STRAWBERRY   PLANTS, 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Currants.  Goose- 
l)eir;es.  Seed  Potatoes,  Garden  Seeds,  &c.,  send  for  my  New 
Catalogue,  free  to  all.    Address        F.  M.  HKXAMER, 

»w  Castle,  'Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

STRAWBEEIiY   AND   EASPBEEEY 

Plants  5  also  Fruit  Trees,  best  varieties,  warranted  true  to 
name.  Let  me  price  vonr  list,  and  met  stock  sit7'e  to  lire, 
cheap.  E.  "VT.  HARRINGTON,  Palmyra,  N.  r. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  plants.  Currants.  G  rape 
Vines,  Asparagus  roots.  Peach  trees,  <S:c.    Send  for  Price 
List.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Mooreatown.  Kew  Jersey. 

The  Market  Berry.  See  Feb. Af/ri.  p.  71. 
Other  kinds  best  quality.  Low  prices 
E.  &  J.C.  \VILLIA.\lS,Montelair.  N.  J. 


DUI^CAN 


STRAV7BERRY   PLANTS. 

All  the  best  vaiieties,  warranted  pure  :  prices  verj/  low. 
C.  S.  PRATT,  North  Readins,  Mass. 

Raspberry  Plants 

IN    LARGE    SUPPLY. 

BRANDYVVINE,  lyxe.  Philadelphia,  Hiirhland 
Hardy,  Brinkle's  Oraiig:e,  Black  Cap  \  ain.'iies,i:c., 
&c.     Delaware,   Gauargua,  Thwack,   Cuthbert, 

and  other  new  sorts.    A  dencriutirecnt'ilogne  mailed  to  all 
applicants.  A.    HANCE    «fc    SON, 

Nursert/meii  tt  Fiori-vts,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

A  NEW  RASPBERRY, 

The  "New  Rochelle." 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  this  wonderful  Rnspberrv,  I  now 
oiler  it  to  the  public  lor  the  flrst  time.  It  is  liardv, "a  stronc. 
healthy  grower,  and  will  pioduce  more  than  twice  as  much 
fruit  118  liny  other  known  variety.  Fruit  large,  ol  good  fla- 
vor, and  bears  carriaiio  well.  'NVell  rooted  tips  $r,,nO  per  doz. 
One  year  transplantfd.  $10.00  per  doz.  A  discount  to  the 
trade;    Send  lor  a  circular. 

.S.  P.  CARPEIVTER, 

JVciv  Roolicllc,  N.  Y. 

Id^ft  Aftft  Strawberrv  Plants  for  $100.    Good  plantR.    No 
Kvvjvvv  extraeharges.  See  p.  llJ.March  No.  J.S.Collins. 

WILD  GOOSE   PLUMS, 

APPLES.  rE.\CriES.  CHERRIES,  STAND,  and  DWF. 
PEAUS,  CUAISS,  Concord  Crapes,  UASPUEniUEs. 
Blaokberkiks,  STn.\WBEKi:iEy,  CunnANTs.GoosKnKRitiEs, 
and  otiier  stoel;  in  lull  sujiplr. 

EARIjY    shipments.— We  are  far  Sonth  of  most 
other  larce  nurseries,  whicb  enables  us  to  sliip  in  mncli  bet- 
ter season.  HElIvES    NllKSEItlES    CO,, 
I>ay<ou,  O. 

SIMC-Ciri^TURE    TN    THE    V,    S. 

A  treatise  on  Mulberry  and  Silt-culture  for  50  rts.  ERB^of 
silk-worms,  (ilffcrent  breeds, /r«/rom  di.tea.'if.  (Tasfiur'a 
System).  $6  per  nz.  Best  varictii'S  of  Mulberry  trees,  for 
foient,  ornamenral,  fruit  trees,  and  for  silk-worms  food,  eiicli 
as  the  Mnlbenv  Limn,  best  crowcr  by  cuttings,  tlic  Japanese 
Mulherrv,  Mor'etti  Rlato,  thR  Moru«  Rosea,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  ttie  Morns  Alba  or  White  Mulberry  tree,  at  ve'rv  low 
prices.  Send  for  rirrnlars  to  L.  S.  CKOZIEK,  SllfcvlUe, 
Franklin  Co..  Kas.  Williamsburg  P.  O.  (Special  rates  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Express  Co.) 

:>n    40    I*Iixcil 

Cards  fnr  10c. 
STF.VENS  PROS.,  Xorthford,  Conn. 


YOUE   NAME   PEINTED 


20 


Kxtra  Assorted  VIsltini  ('ARDS.  with  ranio,  lUc. 
ft  |i:ickR.  6  niinips.  TiOr.    Mnuov  n'ttirncci  if  not  satie- 

fiici.  >;ationai.  cakd  co.  Xoithfoni.  rt. 


40 


Finely  Printed  Visltinc  Cards,  lO  tlnts.l  with 
yonr  nnme  nn  Ihem  all  for  onlv  10  ets.  "Write  for 
sample.    Star  Pbiktinq  Cn.,'Northford,  Conn. 


50 


VISITIKG  CARDS.  SSp-^J^-irso";." 

fit  10c.  L.  0.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


Centennial    Medal   Awarded. 

KOEHLER'S 

improved' BUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  Ice 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  12lh,  1575.  Best 
in  the  market.  Are 
made  of  "hite  Cedar, 
hound  with  galvan- 
Jzed  iron  or  brass 
lioops.  Tfithin  the 
tub  IS  fitted  ft  tin  Cool- 
er, having  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin 
is  constructed  a  series 
of  ledges,  on  which 
rest  the  shelves  for 
supporting  the  butter 
(Print  Butter);  are  used  without  shelves  for  Roll  Butter. 
Can  be  locked  lor  shipping.  Hinges,  Hasps,  and  Fiiiures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  them  rust-proof,  J.  G.  KOEHLEK, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GILT-EDGED    BUTTER.     AS    MADE    BY 
COOLEY*!?    SYSTEM, 
Lnilormly,  without  reirard  to  t-eatoii  or  climate.  A  pamphlet, 
descriptive  of  this  newly-diseovered  svstem.  sent  free  to  any- 
one S'-nding  address,  with  Set.  stamp,  to  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINI';  CO.,  Bellows"  Falls.  Vt. 

HORSE  POWERS 

MACHIIVES  FOR  SAW- 
ING WOOD. 

AND 

Threshing  &  Cleaning  Cirain 

Patented,  Mfd.  and  Sold  by 

-A, .    A  V ,    Or  ay 's    feSons, 

MiddlefoAvn  Springs,  Vt. 

Parties  who  wish  to  purchase  Ma- 
chines that  have  proved  to  be  the 
best  In  market,  will  do  well  to  send 
for  circulars  and  descriptive  price- 
lists,  which  will  be  forwarded  free. 

Tho  FARgtn.^R  SEPARATOR 


■O  S  =3    TTa»tes 


One  Dclt  oolf. 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special- 
ty.   Send  forhirire  llliistfrttt^d  CatalOiiue. 


RAILWAY 


HORSE    PO^VER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail- 
way po\rere,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

S3?"  Send  for  Dexcrip- 
iive  Circular. 

Wm.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS,   if  vou  arc  in  any  way  interested  in 
BEES  or  HONEY, 

vro  will  with  pleasure  send  yon  a  samnle  cnpr  nf  onr 
Monthly  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUETURE.  with 

adr-(TJ]i|  JVC  i.i-ii.T  list  (■louf  1  iit'Sl  inipniv<iiii'Til.-]U  llivcflf 

Honey  Extractors,  ArtiOcinl  Comb,  Section 
Honey  Boxes,  all  Books  and  J'lumal-;,  evervthint:  per- 
taiiuiiir  to  itee  Culture.  Xot/nna  p-ifriii''J.  Simplv  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  imti'i)  piainh/,  to 

A,  I.  ROOT,  Medinn,  Ohio, 

ESTABLISHED     1837. 


•^'PBMEKIX    BRAND." 

'n'e  offer  tho  above  brand  of  Wbitc  Le.id  to  the  public 
with  tlie  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY    PURE. 

]ECRS'ffEIiV,     HILLS    &     CO., 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally.  Cincinnati,  Onio. 

.VOr^".  — Consumers  will  consult  their  INTKRF.ST  by 
bearing  in  mind  ihat  a  lar^'o  i>roportlnn  of  the  article  sold 
lis  I'lTKE  Will  IE  i.E.\D  i"  adalterated  to  the  extent 
of  from  fiO  to  INI  per  cent ;  and  mueii  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
pai'tich-  of  l.rnd. 

CAPSWELL'S  Fottaso  Tsnsa,  Tack  Hammer  t  Knifa  Giarpcnei. 

?9  otiicr  nriZ'-^?^^"^  rorposi-s 


wnrld  fbaryiemniiknivt^and  EciEsore,  and  njttinccliu*.    S»inple»  bv  iiulII« 
Siceol*e»ch.  AU  three  for  $1.    G.  J.  CAPEWELL  A  CO.,  Chmhtm,  Cr. 
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3,000  LBS.   OF  MILK  YIELD   $54.20. 

NEW    i»IETHOD    OF    MANUFACTURE    GIVEN. 

New  Apparatus  and  Furnishings  for  Cheese 
and  Butter    Factories. 

Especially  approved  by  Prof.  ABNOZiI>  and 
all  wlio  have  seen  same. 

Parties  should  see  us  before  bu5'iii{r  Return  Fine  Boilers  for 
Cheese  Factories,  etc. ;  also.  Creamery  and  milk  Vat^,  as  v.'e  have 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

ECOIVOITIIZER  BETUKN-FLUE  ESOILEBS,  FKOM  2  1-3  TO  30  HOKSE  POW^ERS. 

Fire  entiiclv  surrounded  bv  water.    Sixteen  Boilers  and  Boilers  and  En2:inGssold  during  tlie  months  of  Jimuarv  and  Feb. 
The  ECONOMIZIlU  BOILkRS  are  nianiitarturcd   for  us  (in   duplicate  pans),  under    United  Slates  Patents,"by  Porter 
Manuf;icturin2  (■onipany.  Svnicuse.  N.  Y.,  B.  K.  White.  President,  thus  Eecurinc  perfection  and  uniformity. 
The  demand  is  unprecedented,  even  in  these  dull  times.    Z^~  Send  for  Circulars. 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  or  HUBBEL.L.  &  CO.'S  IVEAV  GANG  CHEESE    PRESS,  witli  right  to  use  the 
Banclnger  and  a.11  Patents  Giia.i-:aiiteecl. 

-A-gents    for   A-nnattoine    and.    .Tob.nsoii's    I*atent    F'lv-JProof   Clieese 


ALLEN'S 
PLANET  Jr. 


SILVER 
MEDAL 


Grrease. 

Hand  Seed  Drills 
and  Wheel  Hoes, 

have  also  been  awarded  the 
Centennial  Medal  and 
Diploma,  and  tne  Medal 

of  the  Gi' eat  HorticuUural  Exposition,  heldat  Erfurt,  Germany,  besides  a  lartre  number  of  T??-.';?  Premiums  at  State  and 
County  Fairs.    Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  whole  line  of  goods  free.    Including  out  Wrour/ht  Frayne  Morf^e  Boe, 
"Iron  Age  "  Cultivator,  Paris  Green  Duster,  Hand  Garden  Plo^-,  Trdnsplaniir.a  Hoes,  Corn  Knives,  ev-.  Every  Farmer 
should  have  a  copv,  and  we  want  a  live  agent  at  work,  or  a  club  formed  in  every  town.    Send  for  new  tprins. 
American  Agriculturist  YvQwium.  S,  1<.  ALIjEN  dt  CO.,  119  ^.  4th  St.,  Philadelpliia,   Pa, 

HEW  E2CCELSI0II  LAWIT  MOWEH. 

IT    UAS    THE    LARGEST    SALE    OF  ANY  LAWN 
MOWER  liV  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  Central 
Paik  and  all  the  other  City  Parks,  STe-o'  Yorfe;  GoTeriuncnt 
Grounds  and  City  Parks.  "Washington  ;  Boston  Common, 
Boston;  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;  and  on  almost  every  promi- 
nent Park  tbronghont  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIALi  of  I.awn  Mowers  was  held  in  New  Tort  City 
Jnne  2oth,  1874.  Tiiere  the  Excelsior  came  into  competition  with  all  the  best 
Lawn  -Mowers  In  the  world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PRESHT-'M. 

Fonr  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 

Prices  from  S14  to  S'-JUO.    EVERY  MACHIXE  AV-IRRAIVTED. 

Address    CHADBOEN  &  COLDWELL  MT'G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  NeTfbnrgli,  IV,  Y. 

Tf.  B.— We  call  special  attention  to  onr  new  HORSE  MOl^'ER. 
Gears  entirely  covered  and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST 
and  BEST    HORSE    MOWER    EVER    M.iDE. 


1877. 
^Ej?Hii;\DEnPHI\^ 


Lawn  Mower. 


EIGHT    SIZES    FOR    HAND    USE. 

"W^t'igUing  from  ^8  to  55  ll>8. 

THREE  SIZES   FOR    HORSE  FOSTER. 

These  mactiines  did  work  on  tlie  Centennial  Grounds  equal 
to  ten  years'  ordinary  wear,  wirliout  loss  of  time  lor  sharpen- 
ing or  rep-.irs— completely  distancing  their  competitors  in 
the  trial  of  six  months  constant  use. 

GRAHAM.    E.HT..E-V    &    PASSMORE, 
Patentees  tfc  Manufacturers,  Pliiladelplila,  Pa, 
AGENTS: 
P..  H.  .\I.LEX  &  Co.,  1S9  &  191  AVater  St.,  New  York. 
Jos.  BaECK  &  Sons,  ">1&  52North  Market  St. .Boston. Mass. 
TVm.  E.  Barrett  &  Co.,  44  Canal  St.,  Providence.  I!.  Island. 
J.  M.  Cbilds  &  Co.,  Vi  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Dtica,  N.  Y. 
Steele  &  Avert,  44  &  46  State  St.,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
EvERsoN,  Feisselle  &  Co.,  10  So.  SaliUH  St.,Svracuse.N.Y. 
T.  Hawlet  Sc  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Bridiieporl,  Conn. 


K^t^ 


New  niuatrated  and  Descriptive  CatoIoKne. 

The  newest  and  best  Band  Seed  L'riU;,  Wheel  Hoe,  Garden 
Plou),  Horse  Hoe,  CvUivators,  Afparagus  and  Com  Knives. 
Transplan'irg  Hoes,  etc.      LLvo  asrents    ought  to  Bell  to 

eTery  Farmer.    S.  L.  Allen  i  Co.,  US  S.  4th  St.  PMla. 

The  "CLIMAX" 

PLOW   AND   CULTIVATOR. 

5'or  tilling  all  crops  grown  In  hills  or    drille.    Has  no 
eanal  in  the  -world.     Kor  full  pnrtlcnlars  address 

THOilAS  PEFPLEK,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


OF 


Ehomboidal   Harvester   Sharpener. 


A  cheap  and  effectual  inEtrumcot  f  or  sharpening  tpivcs  of 
Reapers  and  Movers,  that  can  be  carried  "with  the  machine, 
and  nsed  while  the  team  is  resting-,  saving  much  wear  of  the 
machine,  and  labor  of  the  team.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,for 
SO  cents.    A  liberal  discomit  by  the  dozen.    Try  them. 

O.  C,  ASHT0:N",  Bryan,  Ohio. 

Bradley's  Reversible 
HARROWS. 

TWO    HARROWS    L\   ONE, 
and  sold  fit  the  same  price  of  one. 

A  Perfect  SiiooTniKG  flAE- 
Bow,  combined  with  a  vertical 
or  straishctootli. 

Every  farnicf  ears  at  sigtit.  "  It 
Is  just  the  tliin.ir,  and  we  cannot 
aflord  to  do  witliout  it. 

BRADLEY    M'F'G    CO., 
I  Syracuse,  K.  Y^  and  Chicago,  111. 

Steam  Thresher  for  $700. 

Refurnish  tlie  Sliaker  Separator  and  our  Qneen 
City  Portable  Eneine  for  S700.  This  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  outfit  of  its  cla^sevc^  ufFered.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Blyinyer  ManufiictTiriii^  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
En^inPS.  Canp  Mills,  and  KvaporJttnrp,  Bp11=.  &p. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

ETTT  TB3! 
A.  P.  DICKET 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Fanner 
can  afford  tz  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 

_=^_        A  moderate  qnality 

^^^.of  grain,  well  cleaned, 

~        brings   a   better  price 

thao'the  nicest  grade 

|i      in  dirtj  coniiitdoii* 

P.BICKEY,  Racine,  ATiS» 


Address 


Brick  Machines. 

The  cheapest  in  market.  Makes  ihe  most  perfect  brick. 
Tile  Machines.  Great  variety.  Prices  reduced  to  suit  the 
times. 

J.  W.  PENFIEIiD.Willougliby,  O. 


Albany  Corn  and  Seed  Planter, 

for  all  kinds  of  Seeds,  :iud  to  be  drawn  by  horse. 

Price  of  Planter,  $25;  of  Horse  Hoe  or  Fertilizer  Attach- 
ment, $3  eacli  extra. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  the  above  and  our  other 
new  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES,  and  PER. 
TIIilZEItS}  to  whom  libeiiil  commission  will  he  paid, 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 


p.  O.  Box  376. 


180  &  191  IVatcr  St., 


NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Send  stamp  for  circulars. 


Reduction  in  Price 

OF 

Buckeye  Knife  Sections 

AND 

Guard  Fingers. 

We  have  reduced  the  prices  of  our  New 
Model  Enife  Sections  to  $10.00  per  100. 
No.  2,  or  Harvester  Knife 

Sections  to    -    ■    -    -     12,00    "     " 
New  Model  Guard  Fingers  to  35c.  each. 
No.  2,  or  Harvester  Guard 

Fingers  to 40c.  each. 

Other  Styles  and  Sizes  in  proportion. 

OWNEES  of  BUCKEYE  MAfHIXES 
are  cautioned  against  purchasing  in- 
ferior imitations  of  our  Knife  Sections, 
&c.  All  Knife  Sections  made  by  us 
are  now  stamped  A.  P.  &  Co.,  and 
packed  in  boxes  with  our  name  on  label. 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &,  CO., 

165    GREENWICB    ST.,    N.    T. 

■M.l>;rFACTORT.  POfGHKEEPSIF.,  X.  T. 


Rice's   Patent  Spring   Brace. 


'THAT 

AXTEES 
THE  CASE." 


TVill  do  twice 
the  service  and 
ride  easier.  J3 
to  f  pnt  on. 
Agents  wanted. 
Address 

C.  L.  EICE, 
BoxSS4. 

Scranton,  Pa 


IE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PKACTICAli     MAN    as    the      COI^OION-SENSE 

SPRING,  being  a  eide-sprin^  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dan^erouns  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerkins  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  irithout  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRT7CI- 
BliE  STEEL.,  and  are  full}-  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Farm- 
er, Rusiness  Man,  and  Physician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  nding  and  most  durable  SPRING  "\^HT- 
C'Lt'^  known,  and  mucli  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec^  1ST6,  American  Agi'icuUurist,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hnlton,  near  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 


WAGON  BRAKE 

Thp  inopt  powprfnl  self-actins  brake  mnrie.  and  yet  ismore 
simple  and  complete  than  any'ever  inirfdnced  for  general 
u?e.  The  Brake  h:»s  been  fully  endorsed  by  every  fnm^er 
who  ha-;  seen  it  onerate.  TV.  A.  Armstrong,  Seo'v  "Elmira 
Farmers'  Club,  writes:  "  A  Committee  ol'  the  Elmira  Farm- 
prs'  Clnb.  consisting  of  Chns.  Heller.  .Tolin  Bridcnian.  ]>.  T. 
■pinins^,  S.  M.  Carr.  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
compptpnt  to  make  intplligent  judement.  gfive  Ihe  bnike 
careful  trial  Aiiff.'2i«t. and  rpportpd  ni^nnlmonplv  :  It  i^tlie 
bpst  brake  we  have  ever  ceen — prompt  In  its  aptlnn— effec- 
tive when  rpfi'iiiert.  find  is  excppdineiv  deBlrable  for  all 
farmers  on  billy  f  rni=.*'  See  niiipirariori  In  Auu.  Am.  Agri- 
cuHuj-fxt.  Town.  Cnnntv.  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  you  f;iw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Aeent. 

TIOGA.  TIOGA  CO.,  PA. 
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HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  first  Self-  Regmlatins 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  workraunship,  power 
and  durabilitv  :ire  f:onsidered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE    CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manul'actured 
nnder  imme  Liute  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
tTrentv--wo  ve;ir>, 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  53  piige  niostrated  Cata- 
logne  with  Price  List  will  be^ 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassignedco  un- 
ties. 

r.    S.    VriyB    EN- 
GINE &  PUMP  CO. 
lUTAviA.  III. 


THE    WESTINGHOUSE 

THKESHING  MACHI^TES  &  HOfiSE  POWERS 

Kest    at    Centenixial    Qfrial. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powell  for  4  to  10  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Ennines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  importiiDt  improvements.    Send  f^ir  Circuiar. 

G.  WK'^TI  \GHOl  *.E   t^  CO.,    Sehenectadv.  N.  r. 


SPRING  STEELTOOTH 
HORSE  RAKES. 

Higlle^t  Awaid.    Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Centcmiinl  nnd  Vienna  Exhibitions. 
THE    CHAMPIO.VS     OP    THE     WORLD. 

No  C05S  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Dnrability  and  Efflcienc y. 
Pnlly  gtiaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred 
in  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents 
"ivanted,  where  -we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakes. 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER    &.    MELICK    CO., 

ALBANY,    .V.     Y. 


FOUST'S 


HAY    LOADER. 


A  perfect  machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay.  barley,  and  all 
looee  ^aln  on  the  wagon,  in  the  rtr-Id.  Increased  success  in 
the  harvest  uf  ls7G.  Received  the  hichest  and  tnly  award  fur 
Hay  Loader,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposl- 
tl'-n,  based  on  Oeld  trial.  Thoaaands  in  successful  op^ratlou. 
Send  fur  cirrularn  early  to  the  manufacturer'-,  STEAT- 
TOX  &  CULLTM,  MeadvUle.  Pa.  J^^"Ki:SGMA>'  &  CO., 
Peoria,  Agents  for  Central  Illinois. 


CHICAGO 

SCRAPER  I  DITCKER. 

Guaranteed  to  do  double  the  work  of  common  srrapors.and 
do  It  easier  for  man  and  tf:im.  l^nt  ono  man  rrquirpd  to 
■work  It.  No  band-work  to  finish  nparoad.  Good  roads  ran 
be  made  with  thpin  at  2n  cents  per  rod.  Broad  opon  dlt-'bes 
at  10  ct'iUs.  Townships  and  cnnnties  can  take  them  on  (rial. 
Price  ^!3,  on  cars  at  factorv.  Si-nd  for  .Manoal  of  lioad 
Making  and  Dltcbinff.  free.    Address 

Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Co..  CHICAGO. 


(Patontf^d  Xor.  i6th,  1S75.t 
SEABUllT'S  IMPROVED  FENCES  for  Farms. 

Ija^rns,  and  Rail-Roads.— A  Fence  of  Wood  and 
Wire  combined.  No  nails  in  its  construction.  Requires  no 
Bidlled  labor  to  put  it  up.  More  durable  and  cheaper  than 
any  fence  in  use  of  equal  strength.  It  cannot  be  blown  down 
in  any  of  its  parts,  and  a  washing  out  of  post  now  and  then 
does  not  impair  iis  utility.  Sold  complete  for  putting  up 
from  7  cents  per  foot  and  npwards.  according  to  number 
of  Rails— delivered  on  route  of  transportation. 
Information  given,  upon  application  to 

AMERICAN    FENCE    MFG.    CO., 

100  East  14tli  St.,  New  Tork  City, 
Or  WM.  H.  Af  A  \N,  General  Agent, 

417  Walnnt  Street,  Room  No.  3,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
"Where  different  styles  nf  tliis  fence  may  be  examined. 

Ditcher  and  Excavator. 


RANDOLPH'S  PATENT.-Simple  durable,  effec- 
tive. The  work  of  50  men  with  4  horses  and  2  men.  Makes 
Tile  and  Open  Ditches. 

STEAM   EXCAVATORS. —  For  Koads,  Railroads, 
Levees,  and  Canals.— Will  dig  and  deliver  at  cost  of  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard.— Easily  cared  for  and  worked.— For  circu- 
lars, etc.,  address              Randolph  Bros.  *  Agents, 
111  Beoadwat,  !N"ew  Yoke. 


-,.     ALBANY.  jf?r^i 


Pp£mM 


?30    BAUtS  ftn  HOUR? 


THE  CHAETER  OAE  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE    ONLY     PERFECT     SAVIVEL.    PLOW. 

MiDDLETOWX,  Nov,  13.  ISTS. 
Gents :— The  Side-Hill  Plow,  No.  IGO,  vou  sent  me  last 
summer,  li:is  been  used  tliorouL'hlv  on  stony,  tun",  level,  and 
Bide-liiil.  with  equal  aucccss.  It  proves  to  be  stroni:,  well 
made,  e;isilv  worked,  good  for  one  voke.  and  does  cscL-llent 
work.    It  is  a  plow  that  will  recommend  itself.    We  liave 

glowed  12  or  more  acres,  and  had  manj' visitors  who  were 
Iglily  pleased  with  its  operations. 

"Tours  truly,  CHESTER  SAGE. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE    HIGGANITM    M'FG    CO., 
HIGCANUM,    CONN. 

THE  CSLPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirelv  of  iron  nnd 
steel.   Easily  operated  eni  irelv  bv 
one   lever.    Siinple,  stron<r,  dura- 
ble,    i'erforins    better  work    in 
unskilled    hands  than  a  skillfnl 
plowman  can    do  with  wjilklnsr 
plow.  T.OOf)  sold  and  In  use  in  two 
j^cai"s.  uivin^'  unl>ouiuIeii  satisfac- 
tion.   Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  ISTl.  and  Indiana  State  trial 
1^7".  the  two  lii^he-t  ever  award- 
ed sulkv  plow^. 
R.  H.  ALLEX  &  CO..  1!!9  WaTcr  St.,  New  York.  Aecnt. 
DEERE  &  CO..  Mnline.  Ills.    E^tabli-hcd  1^7,    Mannfac- 
tnrt-raii!    (inn;;  riow-.  (ulriviifor-;,    and    si<'.'l  Plowaof  all 
siz'-i.  <'sprc-i;tl|y  !ulai'tr<l  tostjrlcy  soiN.    Srnd  :"r  circulars. 

lebrated  Plows, 


Address,  for 
Prices  and  full 
description. 

T.B.HUSSEY,  North  Berwick,  Me. 

HAIvKS  PATENT  SAVIVEL  PLOW  Improved. 
Superior  to  nil  olhrrs  for 
turnlni:  :ind  piilvrrizing  on 
li'vel  land  or  bill-side,  and 
Rtrnni;  nn*l  durable.  ea«v  dr:in. 
Take  a  wide  furrow.  Send  for 
CIrcnbirs.  Liberal  discount-oto 
ftffpnts  and  dealers.  Corre- 
spondence    solicited.      MadR 

only  by  H.  B.  RAKES,  146  Central  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Being  the  OWLY  entire  Machine  awarded  a 


Grand  Prize  MIedai? 

AN p  DIPiOMA  OF  HCJNOR 


On  both  Horse  Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleanpr   at 

the    Centennial    Exhibition.      For    cataloene   of   the 

above,  and  other   Machines  and  Implements,  address 

_  MINAJID  HAPJJEE,  Coblesklll,  Schoharie  Co  ,  N  Y 

MEDAL  machines; 


York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials, 

Rail^ray,    Chain    anil     Lever     Horse    Powers, 

Threshers     and     Cleaners*    Threshers     and 

ShnkerS)    Clover    Hullers,  Feed   Cotters* 

"Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 

Shinsrle  Machinesj  Straw  Preserving 

Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 

Eujrines,  Cider  and  \Vine-]>Iiils 

and  Pressps  Doer  and  Pony 

Powers,  etc..  etc. 

WHEELER   &   MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Send  ?t:i:iip  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centt?nnial  trial. 

The  Anil- Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Pnrei  labor  nnd  money.  It  issinriple;  Ihegrap- 
]i  r^::  poiuivL-;  itrtins  on  friv-lion  rolls,  hcQii; 
V,  ill  c.  ine  back  on  sli::ht  incline.  Tbe  Irai-k  is 
inexptn^ivd  ;  the  carrier  costs  but  n  Critic;  miinjr 
Imniircds  are  in  use.  No  trouble  about  pet- 
tin'^  over  bi^h  beims,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bavs.  Hay  is  drojiped  %vhere  T\';inted,  ind  t!;e 
work  of  mon-inj  is  reduced.  Track  bboald  be 
put  up  noir  ivLilc  barns  are  full. 

S^nd  for  circulars  an!  dt-si-'Tis  for  tr*ckiri2 
barn,  to  U.  S.  IVIntl  En::Ine  &  Pomp  Co.,  I!a- 
t.^Tia,  ill.,  man u fact ure'rs  o  the  Old  Rt.iable 
HallA-lay  gtii.,dard  Wind  Mill. 

BOGARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric   Mills 

for  Grindina:  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores<  Old  Cruri- 
hles.  Fire  Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed.  Corn  :'i.A 
Cob,  Tobacco,  Snufl',  Sugrar.  Salts.  Roots,  Spices, 
Coffee,  Coeoanut,  Tomatoes.  Saw-du&t.  Flax 
Seed,  Asbestos,  3Iica.  Horn,  etc.  nnd  -h-rrvir  can 
nor  L.b  ^-I'.Hind  nvi-rhor  .Mil!?.  Also  ior  Paiuts,  Printers' 
Inks*  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  \V.   ilioMbU-s.  Succes-sor  to  James  HoG.<nDrs. 
Cor,  TVhire  nnd  Elm  Sts.,  Ne»-  York. 

BURR  STOi^JE  GRI^T  Mllil-S 


^^  Flouring  MacMnery.  ..Jl^^ 


Catalogue  ^;^O^b>^ 
and  Price  \g^^|  jf. 
list  Free. 


The  Centennial  l*rizc  Mednl  nnd  Diploma. 

bKAUfUrtU  MILLCO. 

Successors  lo  Jaj.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  i  Flonr  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

\]:>o.  dealers  Iq  BolUag  Cloths  and 
Giucml  Mill  Furnishing. 

OtSf  c  &  Factory.159  W.2d  St, 
CI\<'IX>.4I'I,  O. 

_   J.n.Pt..-iV:irt,r,-.j,  W.R.Dunlap.&«. 
CC7*PjEUCi:-LTS^f'5?  RTT-Tvrrr  ON"  APPLICATION 


liijLJiJ&i^oi^t 


Mllxl^SS 


Stiaiird  Tlci 


;  lliU. 


How  to 
make 
good 


s;i:di:d  Oritlias  KlU. 

For  all  »iih*tan.-^«  wctor  dn.-, 

Built  of  burr  (lone  aitd  trv'tu 
Fcr  tip^TV  er  Hebt  power. 

10,000  In  or>«r«tion, 
RHnd  T5  bu^bcli  per  honr. 

Tbiokdt  FrcDcu  burr  itcoM. 
TVuble  di'charc"  Fp«-iut!. 

Adjustablt?  batbitt  boxe«. 
Solid  M-lf-fu^jnttinc  bum. 
a  c^mpanM  with  Lhow  of  double 
,    >tihle  the  weight,  and  double  the  price, 
tinw  \RT>  H-^RRISOX,  PaU-nt^e  and  Sole  Sr»nofni:tiirer» 

I---.  '*^"-^^,^  Av--n-,n.  >xw  ^.^^T^^  conx. 

Circalars   Freer* 

%VM.  rATTERSON, 
Salem,  New  Jersey, 


Cl.'inor"";r;ndorand  It-ir-r. 

Ordln  >rr   iiio,  9  f'-^-t  by  4  fwt 
C.in-iiifv  S  bu'holi  p-T  h'Mir. 

t  ine*i  tl.>ur,  l.in^cst  vicld*. 
Cooled  bv  &  f  tronff  air  blJvM. 

Rum  fit  ono-lcnlh  tlio  ooab 
Of   th.>old»tyI.!miHi. 

roinyMi-t.  pr*cti«il, 
Sll^tI-■^n1ill,  and  verj-  dnrvble. 

T^l•"'  MIIli  cxi~el  all  others,  eri 
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AMElilOAN   AG-KIOULTURIST. 


[Apkil, 


EDEN'S    BREED    OF    SWINE. 


Imported  by  the  nndersignert  from  Lancashire,  Ensland. 
TheBe  swine  have  taken  first  preminms  wherever  exhibited 
in  England  and  this  counti*y.  Advantageous  to  producers. 
White  iu  color,  well  haired,  very  hardy,  small  waste,  easily 
fattened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mature  early.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS,  LawnFarai.  Franiingham.Miiss. 

Berkshlresi  Small  White  YorksMres,  and  Dorsets. 
Choice  plffs  of  the  above  breeds,  bred  from  stock  selected 
from  prize  animals  in  several  of  tlie  most  noted  herds  in 
Englaht).— iS^oios  in  pig  a  specialty.  Fresh  importation  of 
■sows  in  farrow,  and  choice  boars,  to  arrive  soon.  Xone  sold, 
except  of  my  own  importation  or  breeding.  Catalocue,  with 

fifices,  pedigrees,  (fc,  sent  free  on  application.— Photo's— 
rue  to  life—of  my  breedinp  stock  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 
Orders  entered  on  receipt  of  §^.00. 
Address  GEO.  W.  HARRIS, 

RiOHABD  M.  Hob.  "Brlghtside,"  Morrisania,  N.  y. 


Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GRAVES    &    BREED, 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

POLlil  mm  OR  illGIE  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn.  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship- 
per of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magle  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

c.  L.  os: 


Perfert   pedigrees, 
low  prices. 
BORN.  ~ 


Very 


,  Hamilton.  N,  T. 


Improved  Eni^lish  Yorkshire  Pigs, 

of  both  medium  and  sma'l  breeds,  skillfully  bred,  from  im- 
ported stock  of  the  most  approved  strains  of  blood.  Tliey 
are  white  color,  well  formed  bodies,  quiet,  good  feeders, 
very  prolific,  excellent  nurses,  and  ready  fatteuer:;.  Sent  to 
destination  at  my  risk,  and  warranted  as  represented.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  free  as  soon  as  ready.  Also  Holsteiii  and 
Short-horn  Cattle.  Address  Joseph  Knight, 
Marlborough  Stock  Farm.  P.O.  Boxor),i,  XewUuryport,  Mass. 


,hio    Improved    Chesters,   received    First    Pre- 
miums in  a  majority  of  the  States.    Send  lor  their  de- 


O 

Bcription,  and  Choice  Po:iltry,  and  get  ready  tor  tlie  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  Wliite,  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire Pigs,  Scotch,  Skye,  and  Shepherd  pups,  Poultrv  and 
Pigeons,  all  of  the  linest  imported  strains,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  Francis  Morris,  Morton,  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  for  circular. 
FRANCIS  MORRIS,  P.  O.  Box  2293,  Philadelphia. 

To  Farmers,  Breeders,  and  Individuals 
wanting  the  BEST  Cows  and  Horses. 

The  undersigned,  for  many  years  breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hambletoniau  Horses,  offers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  luO  head  of  tliorouirhbred  and  grade  Jersey  heifers, 
cows  and  l)iills,  and  2.')  horses  and  colts  of  all  ages.  Among 
the  Jerseys  are  many  lamily  cows  that  s^ive  14  to  20  quarts  oi 
■very  rich  milk  per  day,  and  have  nuacie  2  lbs.  or  more  of 
splendiil  butter  per  day.  Among  the  horses  are  Gentlemens 
and  Ladies'  single  driving  and  saddle  hoi-ses,  matched  paii's, 
and  some  of  them  untrained  ;  can  trot  a  mile  inside  of  three 
minutes.  I  prefer  that  all  purchasers  should  examine  my 
herd  lor  themselves,  as  any  written  description  of  such  srock, 
to  me,  by  an  uni;no\vn  seller,  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
All  stock  sold  by  me  is  iruarauteed  as  repiesenred. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

For  !!iale  at  Fleetivood  $tocl«:  Fai-ni, 
near  Frankfort^  Ky..  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Address J.   W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

G.  W.  FARI.ee,  CRESSKlIili,  N.  J. 

(1  hour  from  New  York)  for  past  twelve  years  breeder  of 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 

BEACOI^   FARM,  N&rthpm-t,  Long  Island, 
BREEDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSHIEE  SWINE. 

Also  FANCY  POULTRY  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  best  stock.   Address 

J.  N.  KOBINS,  Manager. 

WILLIAM  CROZIEE, 

BEACON  HILI«,  IVortliport,  1..  I.,  N.  T., 

Hecelved  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Slieep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

N.    GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  imd  Sontlidown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Torksliire  Pigs,  Toulouse,Brem  en,Hon2:  Kong, 
white  China  and  "Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Kouen,  Aylesburv, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze.  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys.  Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  t&c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  five  dollars  each.   S\yan  and  Deer  wanted. 


W« 


roUlTRY  W  ORI.I>. 

A  large,  splendidly  illusirated  popular  magazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  enters  its  sixth  volume  January, 
1877.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suggestions,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildinjrs  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  poultiybusi- 
ness.    $1.25  per  year.    Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Address  POULTRY"  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Hiffhest  Centennial  Award.  Cliickens  hatclied  and 
reareil  summer  and  winter.  Machine  used  as  Incubator  and 
Artificial  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.    See  July  Agnculturist,  1876.    Address 

DAY    BROS.    &    CO., 
92  Linden  ATcnue,  Baltimore*  Md. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 


[Trade  Mark,  eecared  by  letters  patentl 

Will  make  Hens  Lay! 

Used  by  best  poultry  men  ailover  the  country.  Paclcages 
sent  by  mail  for  50  cts.,  $1  and  §2.  Circulars  with  testimo- 
nials free,  Seferences:  S.  T.  Sperry,  PresH  Conn.  State 
Poultry  Soc^y;  IT.  II.  Stoddard,authorofEggFarm"  and 
editor  of  Poultry  World;\  Geo.  P.  Bumham,  author  of 
"Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding.'''^ 

Liberal  commissions  paid  to  reliable  men  for  selling. 
CHAItLES  R.  ALLEN,  Proprietor, 
39  Ponrl  Street,  llartford.  Conn. 

rpHE  POtriiTRT  YARD:  How  to  furnish  and 
X  m;inage  it.  Just  oat :  A  practical  Ireatlse  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpee,  witli  benvtifiil  colored  frontispiece.  Only  50 
cts.,  post-p:u(l.  >.c«-  Breeders'  Manual  of  Imported 
aild  Tlioroiifrlibred  Carrie,  ^liepp.  Hogs,  Dngg,  Poultry, 
Figeoiis,  tind  E^fas  lor  Hatching,  elegiintly  illustrated, 
20c.  Circulars  free.  A  large  lot  or  Choice  Stock  now  for 
sale.  BENSON  &  BUl'.PEE,  223  Church  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 
N.  B. — Extra  line  Spring  Pigs  of  the  Five  breeds. 

FARMER'S 


By  Prof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
"  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language."— Cownirv  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  $3. 

CHAMPBON 

HOG    RINGER. 

Rinss  and  Iloldcr. 

Only  Double  Ping  ever  iii  vented. 

Only  Ping  thatwill  effectually  keep 
HOGS  from  rooting.  Nosli:irp  points 
in  the  nose. 

BROWN'S 
HOG     AriD     PIC 

Ringer  u»d  Rings. 

Only  Single  King  in  the  m^-u^et  that 
closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  No 
sharp  points  in  the  nose  tokeepitsore. 
Ringers/iiic.  Rings,  50c.  100. 
Holders,  7r)C. 
Chambersf  Bering  &  Quinlan, 
Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  111. 

■mTCnTO^r    nfiT  P  produce  commis- 

IlUr  UfO  Jjd  L/UljJJj    SIGN    MERCHANT, 
141    REAOE    ST.,  NEAV  TORK. 

EstabUfthed  in  ISo'i.    "Market  reports  and  shipping  direc- 
tions sent  free  on  application. 

PRODUCE    COBOHS- 
SION   MERCHANTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Sieam-cooked  White  "Wlieat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  37"9  Wasliiiieton-st,.  N.  Y. 

(Esfd  1845.)      Kef.,  Irving  National  BaitlT,  Tsevf  Tork  City. 

OMMISSrON   HOUSE  of  F.  HOPP  &  CO., 

317  Wasliington  St.,  ^'.  Y.    Good  sales  and   prompt  re- 
tnms.    Send  for  AVeekly  Price  <:nrrent  and  Shipping  Plate. 

A  long  felt  Need  supplied. 

The     SESfSIBLE     COI^LAR 

PAD  is  iust  whatits  name  su^ge^ts, 
aperfectLeiitherPatl.combiniugthe 
advaiitiiges  of  Firmness,  Elasticity, 
and  the  medicinal  pi-operties  of 
tanin.  No  pad  ever  before  intro- 
duced gives  such  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  warranted  to  cure  sore  necks  and  to  prevent 
galls.    Ask  vour  harness  mr\kerforthem.    Maunfactni'ed  by 

the  SOLE  LEATHER  PAD  CO.,  of  Clean.  K.  Y. 

T  {Tit^TT  »    AGENTS  makefi2perdaysellingour 
Ij'LfiJ'lV  J    NOVELTIES.    Catalogues  free. 
T.  .T.  HASTINGS  &  CO..  Worcester,  Mass. 

PEKIIV   DUCKS  (Eggs  $2.60  per  doz.),  .Java  Games, 
and  White  Guinens  (Eggs  $3  per  15).    Address,  with 
stamp .7AMES  E.  SISSON.  Westerly,  R.I. 

GGS     FOR    HATCHING  !- Dark  Brahma,  Buff 
Cochin,  and  B.  B.K.  Game  Banrams. 

B.  N.  DAVIS,  Dayton,  O. 


E.&O.WAED, 


E 


Plymouth  Rocks,  TJpham's  stock;   Leghorns,  Brahmas, 
Bantams,  etc. ;  Ground  Bone.  etc. ;  Shells  for  fowls  and 
Land  FertilUers.    Send  for  prices.    A.  VIGNOS,  Canton,  O. 

TdITvd     C  a  T  T?      game  chickens  and 

X"l/Jti  BAljlli.  ergs.  Prices  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspondence  fully  and  careful. 
Ir  answered.   J.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo,  Va. 


High  Class  Poultry. 

Llgiit  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cocnins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reiisonable  prices.  Ei^gs.  securely  packed  in 
w  new  baskets.  $3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  for  26.  Please 
"  state  wliat  you  want..  Send  for  Circular. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSEIiYN,  Fi-edonia,  N.  T. 

AME  F01;FJL.    Rea  Ii-Jsli  i^etters, 

and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C» 
COOP£R«  Cooper  Htllr  Limericki  Ireland,  win- 
ner of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  Kew  York;  also  Thor- 
oughbred Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Doss.  J.  C.  C.  can 
likewise  select  Sheep*  Cattle»  and  Horses  for  clients, 
having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

HITE    FACE    BliACK   SPANISH,   $3  to  $5 

Citcli.  Ei;gs,  §:  per  dozen  ;  a  dozen,  ^.  Also  10  varie- 
ties Standard  Poultry  and  25  of  Pigeons.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  Orders  sliipped  pmninr.  S^~  1  received  135 
Premiums  at  5  Fairs  in  1876. 

WM.  MOURIS  AVENDELL,  443  Madison  Ave,,  Albany,  N.T. 

EVGENf:    B.    PENDIiETON, 

Breeder  of  White   Leghorns, 

AVESTERLY,    R.    I. 
Having  bred  White  !Le(rhoms  exclusively  for 

10  years,  1  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  Eehb  at  $2.00  per 
(loz.,  or  3doz.  for  $5,  from  as  fine  Stock  as  any  in  the  country. 
tS^.My  Fowls  have  always  taken  Premiums  wherever  shown. 
Received  1st  and  2d  Premiums  on  Fowls  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Feb.,  1877,  and  Combination  Premium  for  Best  Cockerel. 

PURE  BRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

My  cock  w^aa  given  first  prize,  and  awarded  94  points  at 
the  Central  Conn.  Poultry  Exhibition.  Am  breeding  him 
with  10  very  superior  hens,  not  akin.  Eggs  $3.00  per  13, 
securely  packed.  W.  H.  CUMMINGS,  Milldale,  Ct. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  best  fowls  for  all  pnrposes.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  deliver  eggs  for  the  hatching  season  of  1877,  at  f  155 
per  setting  of  IS.  3  sittings  $3.60.  4  sittings  $4.25.  5  sittings 
Is.OO,  carefully  packed  and  warranted  fresh. 

George  H.  Ratlibun,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

PLEASANOE  FAEM  POULTET. 

PLTMOTJTH    liOCKS,      |       BKOWN    LEGHOHNS, 
LIOHT    BKAHMAS,  'WHITE    LEGHOHNS, 

HOUDAN'S,  1       BLACK    HAMBDRGS. 

The  above  varieties  of  fowls  are  from  the  best  strains,  and 
are  most  carefully  mated  for  breeding.    Birirs  33c.  each. 
Also  Herd  Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  and  Small   "White 
Yorkshire  Swine.   Address     M.  B.  MAGUIRE,  Manager, 
Westchester,  'Westchester  Co.,  N.  X. 

PREffrrUM    Plymouth    Rocks,    Leghorns,    Brahmas, 
Hamburgs,  Bronze  Turkevs,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Send  for 
price  list  of  eggs  to  GEO.  S.  'WHEELER,  New  Ipswich,  N.H. 

Black  Itasis  for  stocking  ponds — Pcltin 
Docks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Duck's  and  Hen's  eggs 
In -season.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cotswolas, 
at  low  prices.    Address     '\V.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching', 

from  Pedigree  fowls,  bred  to  the  standard.  I  breed  only  this 
kind,  and  have  three  yards  of  choice  fowls.  Illustrated  cir- 
cular for  stamp.  M.  S.  STRONG,  Bristol,  Ct. 

EGGS   FOR   HATCHma 

Brown  Leghorns Per  dozen.  .$1  50 

BlackCochin "        ..150 

BoffCochin "        ..2  00 

PlymouthKock  "        ..200 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas "        ..-2  00 

Stock  from  the  best  strains.  Egg-Food  and  'Vermin  Pre- 
ventive.  Pound  trial  j)kgs.  25  cts.,  by  mail,  40  cts. 

E.  J.  CARPENTER,  67  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PEKIN  DUCK  and  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Eg^.  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  times.  Send  for  my  circular 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Address 

EVAN  LEWIS,  Scarlet's  MiU,  Pa. 

EGGS  r'OR  HATCHIIVG.  — Hlgh-cla?s,  thorough- 
bred stock  only— Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  %\ltiteand 
Partridge  Cochins;  Silver-laced  and  "Wliite  Booted  Bantams. 
Price  $:i  per  setting.  Prepaymentrequired.  MAtiKANE  & 
FAIliSERVlCE,  104  Montclair  Ave,  llewark,  N.  J. 

]V01S¥    IS    THE    TIME, 

and  here  is  the  place,  to  obtain  Eggs  lor  Hatching,  from 
pure-bred  fowls,  ( 13  varieties) .  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
all.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue— free.   Address 

A.  M.  CARB'i',  ScUn's  Cirove,  Fcnn. 

GGS  "WAKRANTED  PURE  AND  FRESH.  — Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams.    Choice  Stock,  J1.50  lor  13  eggs,  $5.00  for 
52  eggs.    Packed  with  care. 
Address  HERBERT  E.  PECK,  FEASKUlf,  Mass. 

EGGS   FOR  HATrHI\"G  from  high  class  'White 
and  Pratrldge  Cochins,  $2.00  per  13.    'White  Leghorns 
$1.50  per  IS.    'W.  P.  Mticlimore,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Eeaa  for  Hatchinor— From  carefully  selected  Light  and 
Diirk  Brahm.as.   White  and  Brown  Leghorns.     First 
orders,  J'.'.OO  for  13 ;  additional  orders  this  season,  $3.00  for  g. 
FI;aXK  L.  MOOP.E,  aie  church  St..  Poughkeepile,  N.  T. 

Breeder  of  Ll?ht  and  Dark  Br.ihmas.  Partridge  Cochins, 
and  White  Leghorns.  Pedigree  and  Premuim  Birds. 
Eggs  from  the  above  $3  per  13.  carefully  packed.  Can  spare 
a  few  sittings  from  mvlmporied  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantams.  Can't 
be  beat.  G.  H.  PEASE,  Canisteo,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T. 

"WTtMAM  E.  McftUIL,I<llV,  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

High-Class  Black  Breasted  Red  and 
Yellow  Duckwing  Game  Fowls. 

Subscription  to  the  "Poultry  World,"  the  leading 
American  Poultry  Jonrnal  received  at  Club  rates,  $1.00  per 
anniun ;  witli  new  colored  Plates,  $1.75. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  witli  any  number. 
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W.   S.    BliUNT'S 

FORCE  PUMPS." 

Date  of  Patent.  Aug.  8tk,  1876. 

After  6ix  years  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish the  most  reliahle  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their    adaptabilitx*    trreat 
power,  careful    finish  in  de- 
tail, and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.    In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re- 
placed,   without    sacrificing    the 
whole  pump.    They  can  be  Imme- 
diately converted  from  ri^bt  to 
left-hand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chauiber  aud  handle  to  any 
required   angle    with    the    spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
\  force  pumps.    Are  for  tlie  house 
Aor  for  out-door  wells  ol*  ;tny  depth, 
1  and  having  close  tope,  can  not  be 
fjftampered  witii.— Also,   Blunt's 
/  Sund  Vacuum  Chambers,— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
or  pritty  water  in  duff  or  driven 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  Fur  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  all  sizHS,  from  l'4-inch  to  4-lnch  suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to  NASON    M'F'G    CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St. t  New  York. 

GAaDEHEsGlNKA>DFlBBEXTi:<- 

GC13UER. — PruLecls  Buildiugs  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc,  from 
iDsecls.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling.  Country 
Home,  or  Factors- should  l.e  without 
the  Fountain  Piiiiip.  Send  for  larse 
lUuftrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAN, Sole  Proprietor  and  Mauu- 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 

Goodyear's  Pocket  Gymnasium. 

EKDOESED  BI  THE  MOST    EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Mo:t  Complete  System 

OF  FHYSICAL  EXKRCISB 

Ever   Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 
100,000  In  use  by  men, 
'  wtimen  imd  children. 

Used  Btanding,  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  gracefnl 
movements. 

For  lioino,  office,  schools, 
buspitHls. 

Price  I.ist.-Ko.l,  for  ChH- 
dreii4to6reHrs.  $1.1X).   No. 
2.  for  Children  6  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3.  for  Children  8  to  10.  $1.20.   No.  4,  for  Children  10  toU, 

tl.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  14  yeiirs  and  upwards, 
1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlempn  of  moderate  streneth,  $1.50. 
No.  7,  used  bv  Ladies.  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  8. 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strenpth,  $2.fiO.  Full  set.  family 
use.  leach,  fl  to  6)  Two  7's  andTwoS's,  $16.00.  Nos.TandS 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eve  and  Imok  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  of  No.  7.  ($'4.00t,  or  8.  ($5.00).  make  ft  complete 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  pranted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Exclusive  riphts  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  retnrns  for  small  investments.  Its  t^ales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic and  its  merits  fully  understood. 
For  Illustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms.  Ac.  address, 

Croodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co-, 
p.  0.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  New  York. 

BUCBEB  GOODS  OF  ETEBY  DESCRIITIOS. 

Received   Highest   Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial. 


Latest 

Invention,  and 

producing 

most 

JIarveloua 

Be  suits. 


Ti-ad?  Mark  In 


Only  niflchine 

I'n  the  Ivor  Id 
with 

Automatic 

Tension  and 

Stitch 

Indicator. 


■r  cvt;ry  niuclituu 


NEW  WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT   SEWING   MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Price  List,  &c. 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  C58  Broadway,  New  York. 


U.  ^  tr,  ^  o 


B      1 

H    P  ( 


t, -I  I- -fl  a  •?  s  "^ 
s  r<  :►  2  s  r>  f  p 


GIANT   POWDER. 

MANUFACTURED    BY    THE 

ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 
01  Park  Placr,  New  York. 

Price,  per  lb 50  ctH.  I  Cups  or  Eiplodern.  eiicli  (t'~  cts. 

Fuse,  por  100  feet 75  cts.  |  Nlppora,  por  pair 50  cts. 

Pamphlets  mulled  on  appUcutlou  10  above  address. 


TO  FARMERS. 

Tour  attention  is  culled  to 

Sardy's   Phospho-Penivian   Guano 

AND 

Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate, 

Whicli.  after  twelve  years'  practical  test,  have  proved  Ihera- 
aelves  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  lertilizere  in  use,  the  crops 
in  iniiuy  liiiitaiicea  being 

More  than  doubled  by  their  use, 

thereby  pavinir  the  farmer  a  profit  of  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  ;iniouut  invested. 

Strictly  Pure.    Analysis  Guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 
A.  L.  aARDY,  Tarryiown,  N.  Y. 

CHEAP    CROP?^. 

Fourth  year   of   MATFIELD   FERTILIZER,   the 

only  fertilizer  protewicaly  cuiituiniiiL;  all  lUe  soil  uiementa 
found  in  each  crop.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  complaint  t>f 
the  .yatiicld  of  1876.  $1,000  offered  for  proof  ilmt  the  Mat- 
field  Fertilizers  of  1877  are  below  the  standard  of  the  labels 
attached  to  packages.    Send  for  circular  to 

HEXKY  N.  HOOPER.  Manager  Matfield  Fertilizer  Co., 
Staie  where  yon  saw  this- 13  Bouve  tet..  Boston.  Mass. 

Sole  -itanxifaciurer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIRS 

OXLV.    ALL  Styles  and  Sizes. 

For   Invalids  and  Cripples. 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  out-doors,  by  a»y 
one  havmg  the  use  of  hands.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Cat.alo^ue  and  prices  of 
different  ptvles.  Designer  and  nniniif.  uf 
the  "HollinLT  ("')i-itr<"  n^i.-d  ;.r  tti>' ("■.■11 
tenni:il.  HERBERT  S.  Si>IITH 
32  Piatt  St.,  New  York 

Please  meutcon  this  paper. 

TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWIV'S    FREIVCH    DRESSIIVG 

will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  antl  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies'  Travelinir  Ba^rs  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  tliat  thev  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  every  wltere. 

B.    F.    BROWN    &    CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Premium   Mangle. 

Guar.iriteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form x\\\  work,  either  Inind  or 
Sower.  Cold  or  i^teuni  Heiited 
oils  cheap,  durable,  highly  re- 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply 
STANDARD    LAUNDRY   MA- 
CHINK  CO.,  Zl  Dey  St.,  New 
York.    53  Louy;  Wharf,  Boston. 

Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  very  best,  6  for  |9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partly-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  collar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  given  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 


Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 
Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  Ne 


ew  York. 


BABBITT'S  TOILET  SOAP. 


Kj  .  ..V  x'JvVH Unrivalled  for  tho  tol- 
m  I  1  1m  Ift  and  the  bath.  Na 
t-uOv^'^  iirtificlal  und  decep- 
I   1    1    '        livt;  odurs  to  covor 


No 

cep- 
vor 
mmon  and  doloter- 
n'ua  iut.Tedk'nts.    Af- 
ur  yeiirsof  solentlflc 
exporimcnt  tho  man- 
ufaoturcrof  B.T.  Bab- 
bitt's Beat  Soap  has 
perfected    and  now 
offers  to  tho  pubUc 
The  Fluo».t  Tnllet  Soap  In  the  "World. 
Ontu  the  pnriM  vcQi^tnhU-  oils  ttsed  in  its  matiufachirc. 

Ft  17«e  In  tlie  Nnrnery  it  ha»  Xo  Eqanl* 
■Worth  ten  times  Its  cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Chrlet- 
cndom.    Samplo  box  contain Intj  3  cakes  of  C  ozs.  each,  sent  ffco 
toany  address  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

Address  B,  T.  Itiittbltt.  IVew  Yorlt  City. 
oSTFor  Sale  ty  all  Pruirirl6ts.jra 


SMOKY 


)  cured,  fuel  saved,  and  heat  increas- 


FENCE 


Send  for  Circulars. 


CLI  ■  lUiBU  r\/e  I  *■**    by   applying    the    Spiral    Drall. 
n  I ITI  n  t  T  O  ^  Send  stamn  for  clrmlar  (with  f'Sti- 
ninniiils,  lo     HKNUY  CoLFOKD.  r:<l  San-^nm  St..  PIHTa.  I'a. 

;?^fe.  Si  t200  a  YEAR.  CLEAR,  FAMILY  NECESSITY. 

^W®    Vienna  Pressed  Yeast  •  nmkes  irorld-renoicned  Vi- 

f^^    eniia   Bread,   etc.     ACtFNTS    in   everv  county  to 

'.^rmm^wlioloBale  and  retail.  Put  up  for  familyuse.  Sample 

and  circulars,  post-paid,  10  cte. 

VIENNA  YEAST  CO.,  622  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Combined  Wire  and  Wood.  Per- 
nmnent  or  portable.  Cost  re- 
duced to  lowest  point  for  safe 
and  satisfactory  fence.  How  to 
use  barbs  ami  barbed  wire. 
THOS.  H.  SPEAKMAIV, 
2G  N.  7<1>  Strccf,  PUIIa. 

^  SMITH'S 

^_21asleCla¥0f76." 

IWV       ^  A  safe  and    Inu^cnious   device  for 

--.^VV  catching    fish,  animals,   Rame,  Ac. 
Sample,   50  cts..  by  mall,  or   send 
_      stamp  for  circular. 
Address  EAGl-E    CLA\V    CO.. 

713  Saiisom  St..  Phlln..  Pn. 

OUR    \AHIK    PRIVTKn   on  40  Mixed  Cards  for 
luc.  and  stamp.    Send  stamp  for  llUitttrated  cntalogne  of 
novelties.  CLINTON  BROS.,  CuKTomriLiJE,  Ct. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Imported  direct  from  Pern,  bv 

HOBSON,    HURTADO    Sl    CO., 

AGKNTS  or  THE  GOVEBNMKKT  OF  PEKU, 

\o.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York:. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gaano— 10  p.  c.  Ammonia  Standard. 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— liobos. 

The  '■  L0BO8,"  coutiiiniug  6  per  cent  Ammonia,  15@20  per 
cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Z%^  per  cent  Potjissa.  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  general  Fertilizer  in  the  market,  being: 
admirably  adapted  for  Cereals,  Corn,  Root  Crops,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Cotton. 

Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 

CHAPMAN   &   VAN    WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS     IN 

FERUVIAJV    GUAXO 

EXCLtrSIVELT, 
170  Front  Street,  JVew  York. 

Genuine    Peruvian    Guano. 

As  received  direct  from  PerUYlan  Gov- 
vernment  Agents. 

RrssElL  &  Co.'s  AMMONIATED  SU- 
PEEPHOSPHATE  OF  LliTE-the  best  In 
the  market. 

GROTJlvD  BOJOE— the  purest  and  best. 

FARM  lilPLEilEXTS— the  latest  Im- 
proved. 

The  above  sold  at  very  low  prices,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Hard  Times. 

i3~  Send  for  22d  Annual  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GKIFFIXG, 
60  Courllanat  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

]Vo.  1  PERUVIAN  GIAAO. 

Purchased  from  the  Peruvian  Government  ;  shipped  from 
best  Deposit  in  Peru,  and  imported  directly.    For  sale  in 
Kew  York  or  Baltimore.  J.  J.  BAKRIL.  Consipnee. 
19  Nassau  St..  New  York.— P.  O.  Hoi  j-^fi. 

Preniiiiiii  Pure,  ODORI.KSS.  Fine 
Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  prasa. 
Sow  nuw  on  land  newlv  seeded.  Perfectly  InoffeiiBive. 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlenien  tor  huuse  plants, 
Ln^-ns,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  fails  in  pro- 
ducing grain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  book, 
showing  composliion  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address, 

ISXCELSIOK    FERTILIZER    WORKS, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

Fish   Guano. 

Dry  Groand  Fisli  Gnano.  S  to  10  per  cent  Ammonia : 
15  per  rent  YKoxw  I'tmsplKite  of  Llnie. 

Halt-Dry  Fish  Scrap,  c^od  qualitv.  Also  Super- 
phospliate  and  Piue  Island  GnaAo. 


[PERUVIAN 

Iguano. 

IWARRANTED 


Address 


-PRICES    LOW.- 


QUINNIPIAC  FERTILilZER  CO., 

ISO  SEute  street.  Nkw  IIavfx,  Coxx. 


Feed  the  Plant  and  the  Plant 
will  Feed  You. 

75  to  100  Bush.  SheUed 

CORN  per  ACRE 

Produced   by  the 

Stockbridge  Manures, 

equally  as  s;oih1  for  other  crops.  Tliese  manures  are  made  by 
Formulas  ori.i;inated  by  Levi  Stockbriilge.  a  practical  larmer 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture  hi  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  In  ISIC  were  applied  to  over  4.000  acres  with 
such  Buccfss,  that  our  best  advertisement  is  to  refer  to  farm- 
ers who  used  them.  They  are  prepared  for  special  rrops,  re- 
cognizhi};  the  fact  that  plants,  like  animals,  dtfler,  and  re- 
quire diffrront  food,  or  in  different  proportions,  and  must 
have  it  properly  compounded  to  insure  the  best  results. 
Four  years  uf  extensive  trial  in  the  Held  liave  provetl  beyond 
question  that  these  manures  arc  a  SAFE,  SURE  aud 
CHEAP  mode  of  fertilization,  NOT  exhausting  tlie  soil, 
but  leaving  it  richer  by  actual  test. 

P.VMPHI^ETS  Sent  Pri-e,  containing  full  and  vidu- 
ablu  information,  and  the  experience  of  scores  of  farmers. 
Every  farmer  should  ^ciid  for  a  copy. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  iSole  Agents), 

DOSTON, 

Importers   and    Dealers  In   Reliable    1-Vrtllizers  and    lUph 

Grade  Chendoats. 
*' We  state  what  we  nell  and  sell  what  wo  state.** 

BONE   DUST 

of,  SUPEItlOR  QlIAl-ITV,  FIiic  Ground 
and  Free  n-oiu  Adnllcralloii,  for  Iho 

FARM  and  GARDEN. 

Soliciting  vour  orders.        llespectfully  Yoiirs, 

S.    H.    MORGAN,  Toledo.  O. 

Made  bv  17  A-jents  In  .Tnnuarv.  T7.  with 
niv  13  now  Artleh\'«.    Samples  free.   Addrt-M 
C.  M.  liI\l\GTO\,  Clilcapo. 


$5937 


"IVRW    ROrHS;i.I.E." 

A  marvel  In  UaspherrlPB,    rirrulart  sent  free.  _ 

S,  I>.  CAltPENTKR,  NowiioclieUe,K.T. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICTJLTURIST. 


ApEn,.] 


TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customei-s. 
SPECIAL    TEIIMS    TO    CLUB    ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  iu 

selling  our  goods. 

SEN'D    FOU    NEW    PPaCE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.O.  Box  5643.) 


31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


■ ,  ^"T^-if  .© 

::^'^2SS*i^l 

rii^^ 

Steam  -  Eng:ines. 


More  effective  and  more  complete,  nnil  niore  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanic-Lil  and  asricultnral  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Pr;ictiC!il  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circular>,  dr"=friniivc.  and  containins  icstimnni- 
als  concM-nintr  Mir  PORTABL,E  'SiTATIOXART 
and  AGRICUL.TUBA1.    STEAIVI-ENGlNEJi. 

WOOD,   TA3ER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Maaison  Co.,  N.  1'. 


CIjIPPEK.  Vertical  Engines,  off  and  on  wheels  I 
Price  un  whefi.-;.  <'<  Horse  Power,  $JSr>.  8  Horse  on  wheels, 
Price  $7uU.  Di'y  Steam  Horizontal  Kngines,  s  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  uiR-._is,  $;i,'ri.  Builders  ol Stationary  Eng^ines, 
4  styles,  from  t;  to  ,'0.)  Horse  Power.  Corlis's  Engines.  Extra 
Finish  and  cut  ctT  ICngines.  Crank  Stationary,  and  Plain 
Finiehed  Engines.  Boilers.  Circular  Saw-Mills,  &c.  Sncces- 
eors  to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerly  Wood  &  Maun, 
Established  iS57.  We  have  the  ^nr^resMine  oi  Engine  Pa^ 
terns  in  United  States. 

TAYLOR    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Wrstnnlnstei',  Maryland. 
Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  4:  back  Nos.  free  SI.OO.    ?*aini>les  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so. 'is  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  Complaint,  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause..  Prevention,  and  Cure,  bv  Hvgienc, 
$l.Du.  All  the  above,  $2.r.il.  Circulars  free.  See  Dec.  ^l^^ri- 
cultiirut.  WOOD    &    HOLBROOK, 

13  «fc  15  Laight  St.,  New  York- 


^'NEW    ROCMEI.LE." 

A  wonderful  Raspberrv.    Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CAllPENTEIi,  NewRochelle,  N.  V. 

OSAGE     ORANGE     HET>GE     PT>A\TS    and 
SEED.    No.  1  plants,  |2.50  per  1,000,  packed.    New 
seed,  ?2  per  peck:  $7  per  bushel. 

Gor-UE-V     3nT.L.RT    SKED.  $1.25  per  bushel.     I 
raised  3><  tons  of  splendid  hay  to  the  acre.    Addresfi 

BENJ.  H.  BROW^T,  Ozf^rd,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Pimple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed Worlts  3o  lbs.  in 
le<<s  tliaii  5  miiintf-s, 

thoroughly  workinsr  out  the 
huttermllK  and  mixins  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
aud  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REID. 
No.  6  Nortli  ISth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

dl  ITT'B£>  COLOR.  f»r  inperior  to  Anetto;  <oea, 
K»%^    I      i    G  n  notmftkeredorrBQcicI]ikeit,bQtslTes' 
Butter  a  Qolden  Yellow  N»tarftl  Color.  Awarded  CkNTENNIAI 
P    IZK  llEUAL.  For  Sale  by  Countr    Stores  aud  Oroggiiu   Cir   ■ 
cuUr»  free,  a  sample  bj  mail,  10  color  &U  ibfi.  of  iJutier,  16  Cts 
4s«ntB  WRntefl       v  R3.  H.Si<TTH,  85T  A«ti  St.  PbUad..  ^- 
Sest  in  the  'World.    Only  one  does  uot  color  the  but- 
termilk,  if  added  before  churning^. 

TO  COLOR  BUTTEB! 

EVERT    DAIllTMAN    SHOULD    USE 

WELLS,  RICHABDSOIT  &  CO.'S 
PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR. 

It  adds  five  cents  per  pound  to  the  value. 
""it^ves  a  pure^rich  pLindelioi^olQrT 
It  imparts  notasto  or  smelL 
itisTvs^harinlcp^  as  ealt. 
It  is  better  t'i;in  CTrrot^. 


it  is  betti?r  th.Lii  Auoatto. 


Itis  better  tlian  any  other  coloring. 

Foreign   or  donicstic.  liquid  or  solid. 

B^"  A  sample  snfil'^ient  to  color  fifrv  pounds  of  butter 
"Will  be  sent  to  any  addres?,  postpaid. on  receipt  ofton  cents. 
Every  Dairyman  wlin  wishes  to  realize  the  highest  price 
should  trivc  it  a  trial  tjot. 

^^~  A}i  enerfjptic  man  icnnted  to  act  as  agent  in  every 
town.  Lilyprnl  terrrfi  to  the  right  man.  For  termH  and 
territOYij,  Addre-^s  at  once, 

WEliLS,    RICHARDSON    &    CO., 

Btii-lington,  Vermont. 


S 


NITED  STATE 


INSURANCE  GOgflP^NY, 

IN  THK  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

261,  262,  263  Broadway. 

«— ORGA>IZEB  ISSO^c 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 


ALL  ENOOWiyiENT  POLICIES 

AKD 

MATURING  IN  1877 


WBLL  BE 


mwii 


AT  7« 


O-ar  PBMSENIATIOy. 

JAMES  BUELL,    -    -    PRESHDENT. 

C.  ai.  MARTiaj,  General  Agent, 

aei  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  JoHU  St.,  New  Tobk. 
HENRY  HOE.  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Send  Us  Fifteen   Cents 

and  receiTC  "fl  (^  pases ^Vpi^ZMXJSIC  by 
rctni-o  mail,  i  »  worth  in  sheet  music 
form  !«a.OO.    'I'lie    F01,I0. 

WHITK,  SMITH  *  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

ANKW'  DEP-VRTl'HE.—Traveline  and  local  Bales- 
men  -B-antecI.  STAPLE  GOODS.  JTO  PEDDDKG. 
Salary  S75  a  month.  Hotel  and  traveling  expenBes  paid.  S. 
A.  GILiXT  &  CO.,  mannfacturers  of  ENATELOPES  and 
PjVPEE,  2,  4,  6,  and  8  Home  St.,  Cikcixxati,  Ohio. 

VAILXIABIiE  INFORMATION 

Thill  will  iiiabli;  any  Reliable,  Re- 
spectable man  To  epiiiblisli  a  FAY- 
ING BUSIIVESS  in  hi?  o\tn  town, 
may  liu  obtained  bv  nddivfsin;:  'lie  nndersisrned. 

Mana-er  A.  C.  CO.,  Anbnrn,  N.  T. 

WIVES    AAD    DAUGHTERS    WANTED 

in  every  town  east  of  the  Jlississippi  river,  biczpt  in  lllinoi", 
Indiana,  and  Michigan,  to  sell  tlic  best  patented  Corset 
ever  offered.    Ideally  sales !    Liiigc  profits  ! 

AddrcB'i  WM.    H.    BrDE    &    CO., 

Xo.  1  Todd's  Block,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MOUSTACHE    PSOTECTOa. 

¥1 1  any  m.^^^i^^^lIt^mn:''fo^I; 

'  -*  -  fQi-AGEKTS.  Gents  7?v'(Af 
have  it.  Ladies!  pet  it 
for  them.  Ocly  2o  cts. 
by  mail.  Circulars  free 
as  air.  Etokeseepebs 
send  for  it. 

C.  n.  BAERO'^S, 
Patentee, 
"VS'illimaniic.  Conn. 

A     t^  ivliite  cards,  and  15  samples. 

,1     l1    yonr  name  ou  all.    Agents' 

.-   I     '    I  circular,  &c.,  for  10c.  and 

1   f  J  oc.  stamp.    "None  nicer  in 

tlie  world  at  any  price" — 

'■neatest    and    liesl  we  ever   ."saw"- 

"  never   so  well    suited    hefore  "'— or 

like  expressions  come  bvnearlv  even* 

mail.— One  agent  s:ivs,  '"Dnnb'le  vour  prices,  von  neat  them 

nil."    Another  says,  "  I  know  of  more  than  fiftv  places  to 

set  cards  and  like  vonrs  best."    Mr.  Hod^rkin.  P.'O.  clerk  at 

Salem.  Oregon,  sent  me  orders  amounting  to  nearly  ?100, 

shortly  after  setting  mv  circular. 

W;  C.  CAKXOX,  Box  279,  Boston.  Mass. 
P.  S.— If  you  don't  wish  for  Cards  yourself,  send  for  the 
Sample  Pack,  and  set  some  poor  fellow,  whoVontof  work.io 
canvassing.  Manv  of  mv  agfntsare  doins  first-rate.  "W.  C.C. 


ms 


■^JU 


Tlie  WmM  Clmrn 


and 

Battcr-^vorlter. 

Pimplr".  etlicicnt.  nnd  alTvays 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  5 
sizi's  iTuide.  Endorsed  by  leadins: 
Dajrvmen.  Ag:ent3  wanted  where 
we  have  none.  Send  for  circulars. 
CORXISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  "Wis. 


BOOK    AGENTS    HAHVEST. 

'Ihe  original  aud  onlv  aurtioriz'-'d  record  of  the 
LIVES    AND     LABOliS     OF 

MOODY  &  SANKEY 

MABK  TWA"^N'S 

"  AnVEXTrEES    OF  TOM  SAWTEi. 

are  the  two  books  witli   which   agents  are  v 
and  money.    Tliey  distance  everviliing  on  ti      ' 
for  our  free  circulars  and  see  for'vourstlves 
Address  AMEUICAN  POB.  CO.,  Ha   ".- 

Chicago.  lU.,  Cinciun 

AGENTS   WANTED   forth* 

FARMER'S    BC 

Gives  lull  iiit'^-tiiriiion  on  all  kinds  of  1- an 
aae.  Fertilizers,  notation  of  Crops,  and  Pa 
eludes  a  most  valuable  and  practical  ire.ati 
building,  and  book  of  Legal  forms  and  Law: 
The  most  VI iluahle  Farmer's  Book  ever  publu 
description  and  terms,  :iddress 
J.  C.  McCCRDT  &  CO..  Fbihi 

Mark  Twain's   Patent  Self-... 
Scrap    Book. 

Prices  from  $1.2.">  ;o  S>      each, 
including  pi  stage. 
Send  for  a  de  -^iptive  Cir- 
cnlar.  ■•  j^j* 

SLOTE,  WOODM'y  i  \* 
119&l-n  WiLiar. 
Xcw  Tor: 


success 
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Case- 
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-or  full 
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r^-g  iT^/^k/^  FACTS  for  working  me.  of  every 
-^  H  9  6S  Bl  i  trade  are  in  onr  new  liustrated 
^JA'VfVfVf     FARiIER-^'  &3IE1I   \MCS' 

MAXUAX.  Edited  hv  Geo.  K.  Waring,  Jr.  -s  li.bor- 
.'^avins  tables,  calculation.=;.  diagrams,  rules.  21!  ill  -trations, 
andn(j6  octavo  pao^e^,  sell  the  book  at  sight.  5^8  Benton 
receipt  of  price.    Agekts  Wanted. 

E.  B.  THEAT,  Publisher.  S05  Broadwtrr-N.  Y.  ■ 


^VITH     OKESN    MAXURl  ^. 

On  Plumgrove  Farm,  by  C.  HARLAX. 

CONTENTS. 
Chap.    1.  Nitrogen,  Phosphor- 
ic Acid,  Potash. 
2.  Covering  the  Soil. 
"        3.  Surface  Manuring. 
"        4.  Water  as  a  Solvent. 
"        5.  Tillage  a  Manure. 
"        6.  Green  Manures. 
"        7.  Green    Corn    as    e 

Mulch  for  Wlieat. 
'*        8.  Hungarian  Millet. 
"         9.  Green  Clover. 
'*       10.  Green  Eye. 
"       11.  Green  liuckwheat. 
Price,  post-paid,  .'0  cents. 

OKANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  I 


Chan.  12. 

^hite  Must 

'•       13. 

'luriiips. 

••       14. 

Barnyard  M- 

i. 

'*       15 

I'ccdinir  Gi    .. 
Manure. 

lor 

"       IG. 

Forage       for 

..  tbe 

Horses  on  th*^ 

inn. 

IT. 

Los-^  0!  Mail' 

^. 

18 

John  Johust 

a  and 

others    on    1 

usms 

w  hear. 

"        19. 

ThePreserva. 

m  of 

Health  on  the 

arm. 

Send    One    Dollar   for  the    Pocket   Eilitii  ,  •  of 

WEBSTER'S  WmU 

Contains  1S,000  "Words,  Rules  of  Spellincr.  T:  bles 
of  Mouev,  Weights  ;ina  Measures  ;  Abhreviati  ns, 
Words.  Phrases,  Proverbs.  &c., from  the  direct  Mte 
Latin.and  the  Modern  L;im:uages.  Moroceo'li  uts, 
Gilt  Kdges.By  mail,  when  not  otherwise  olitain:ible, 
on  receipt  of  §1,00.  For  sale  by  dealers  generdlly. 

rVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOE  &  CO., 

Pl'BLIShers  Webstek'b  School  Dictioxabies. 

138  and  14:0  Urnua  St..  .\i\v  York,' 

THE  MOENmS  HOUE.  a.  b? Ja^fe?D.D.' 

Kow  readi/  for  agents.  The  great  famiij  siibscripiioij  book 
of  the  year.  Meets  a  daily  household  want.  1  he  autiior  is 
everywhere  known.  His  other  books  have  h:id  a  great  sa'e, 
aud  "are  in  constant  demand.  This  is  bis  crowning  wor'c. 
Exclusive  territory*.    For  full  particulars,  address, 

J.  H.  EARLE,  BosTox,  Mass. 

"  Palliser's  Model  Homes  for  tlie  People;  ^ 

50  pages.  40  engravings  of  houses  and  plans  to  suit  ever, 
taste,  post-paid,  :i5  cents.  Everv  reader  of  the  Americui 
Agriculturist  should  have  it.  ft  gives  prices  of  houeet  and 
cost  of  plans  and  specifications.    Send  for  one. 

GEOKGE  PALLISEE,  Architect,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WOMAN  oil  tHe  AMERICAN  FRONTIER. 

A  valuable  and  authentic  history  of  the  heroism,  adven- 
tures, trials,  privations,  captivities,  and  nobie  lives  and' 
deatiis  of  the  pioneer  MOTHERS  of  the  Republic 
IHustraled  witli  full  page  engravings. 

A\    I.\TENSEL.Y    l.\lERESTI\G    BOOK. 

Intelligent  men  and  women  wanted  as  agents.    Address 
S.  S.  fcCRANToN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MilCifliNIERNS 


ami  DIPLOMA.  ,  r4-Pfiee    Cataloene,    nib    i.bi.^ 

gf^*nl^ '"£'r:Hoo£R''pA^i^o^  :£>T^KT^ 

MENTS,  111*  PrBWC  EXHIBITIONS.    in.</s  irell. 
Small  rapital  rpqt'ired  for  an  oulnl. 

.'HcAI.I.ISTER.-Vrg.  Opto-g»,J9yA5SAr  ST.,y.T. 

BR-VrTIFri,   PORTRAITS    from 

oinnion  Card  PlioTn^raphs.  &c.  reRcnntion 

and  Prices  tree,    "^e  want  Affent?  and  will 

pav  them  well     A  s/plendid  himnef^':. 

Address  TE>f  ETCK  &  CO..  Auhnrn.N.r. 

BtJT    A  1  200  Kasteru  Sl>or«  Farms.    Easy  terms. 

PARltl !  I  Northern  neiirhbors.    Free  catalogne. 

J.  C.  PLtTMMEB,  Cambridge  &  E.  New  Market,  Dor.  Co_  Ma. 


[Aphll, 


AMKRICAN    AG-RICTJLTURIST. 


1877.] 


BOOKS  for  FAEMEES  and  OTHEES. 

[Published  and. for  aale  by  the  Orange  Jndd  Company, 
"345  Broadway,  IS'ew  Yorfe.  Any  of  these  books  ttUI  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  po8t'paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


,  'Cattle.* $2  50 

•*>„Tiitectare ;...  1  50 


AlleQ'8  (L.  F.)  Am«»* 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  R-  -     

Allen's  (R.  L.)  A       .^an  Farm  Book.^. ^ 1  50 


Allen  s  (R.  L.  *i,L.  F.)  'Sevr  American  Farm  Book. 2 

Allen's  (3.  V    diseases  of  Domestic  Animals i 


Allen's  (3.  V 
American  P 
Amerlcap- 
Americf' 
Ar—'- 
A«K        J^ 
AtwoCK     ~ 
Baker's  x 
Barber's  ( 
Betty's  Y 
Bell's  C 
B^-iiiep 
Bicfcne-. 
BIcknell> 
Bogardaa' 


12   I 


50 
00 

~'ancier 30 

-'Oman's  Stable  Guide* 1  00 

■Cnlturist 30 

^  and  Useful  Plants 1  "To 

Ty  and  Suburban  Houses 1  50 

■  t-n  American  Homesteads* 3  50 

■«land  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* 2  50 

—Shot* 1  75 

^rden 2  50 

,,r  Made  Easy* 5  CO 

it  Fancier 30 

^e  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol'  ...  12  00 

-Tement  to  Village  Builder* 5  00 

'a.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* 2  00 

Bommer's  >i^  hod  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boufisincault'.Tlural  Economv 1  60 

Bracketc's  Fa'-in  Talk  * '...paper,  50  cts.;  cloth.       75 

Breck's  New  I'-ook  of  Flowers 1  75 

Brlirs  Farni-Gardenint:  and  Seed-Growmg 1  00 

Brown's  Taslcermist's  Manual*....  1  00 

Broom-Corn  wid  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Bruckner's  American  Manures* 150 

Buchanan's  Cpltn'-e  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*...      75 

Buel's  Cliier-ilaker's  Manual*  1  50 

Buist's  Flowcf -Garden  Directory 1  50 

Buiat's  Fami*T  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Burges' Ame^^can  Kennel  and  Sporiing  Field* 4  00 

Burnham's  Tie  China  Fowl' 1  00 

Burns'  Arch   ectural  Drawing  Book* 1  00 

Bums' niust.ated  Drawlnij  Book' 100 

Boms'  Oro'  Jental  Drawing  Book* 1  00 

Burr's  Ve^  tables  of  America* .S  00 

Caldwell's  agricultural  Chemical  Analvsis 2  00 

Canarv  Bir£;5.    Paper  5(i  cts.    Cloth ~" 

Chorlton's  _j rape-Grower's  Guide . . 

Cleveland';  Landscape  Architecture* 1  50 

Clok's  Dis*^es  of  Sheeo* 1  25 

Cobbett's  ,  merican  Gardener 75 

Cole's  Ani'.rlcan  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  An"  Tican  Veterinarian To 

Cooked  ai  '  Cookinp  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* 20 

Cooper's     ame  Fowls*  5  00 

Corbett's  ^onltrr  Yard  and  Market*. ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth      75 

CrofT's  Pi  *gress!ve  American  Architecture* 10  00 

Cummin  s'  Architectural  Details* 10  00 

Cumminjr|&  Miller's  Architecture* 10  00 

Dadd's  "-?ilerD  Horse  Doctor,  VZmo,  150 

Dadf*'        .lerican  Cattle  Doctor,  1*2uio 1  50 

Dad  hericanCattl-  Doctor,  Sto,  cloth* 2  50 

Dad  Tierican  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dai  dck  Man  ual 1  25 

Dar  Variations  of  Animals&Plants.2vols'[newed.]  5  00 

Dea'       ",t;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide* l  75 

Detau    "^ttage  and  Constrnctive  Architecture* 10  00 

De  Vo    a  Market  Assistant* 2  50 

Downi,g'a  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwver-;-Horse  Book* 2  00 

Ea&[wo*<d  on  Cranberry .     75 

Eggles»>n's  Ciri-uit  Rider* I  75 

Egg]es"^n's  Hoosier  School-Master 1  25 

Eggle  *,on's  End  of  the  World 1  50 

Eggle'fOn's  Mvstery  of  Metropolisville 1  50 

Egele  -on's  (tieo.  C.j  A  Man  of  Honor 125 

EllK     '-8  Hand  i^ookfor  Fruit  CTr''wers*...Pa.,  eOc.:  clo.  1  00 
Ellio  *s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening*  1  50 

Ellic   "5  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees' l  50 

Ellif    ''s  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 150 

Evel  "h's  School  House  Architecture* 6  00 

Evei  THorse  Owner's  Cycl'  ip;iedia* 3  75 

Fie'    1  Pear  Culture 1  25 

FlaiMclture.  fSeven  Prize  E-savs  bv  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses' 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dain-  Farming*. 2  50 

Fraci  Fortister's  American  Game  in  its  Season* 3  00 

Fra(  -;  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  Svo..  2  vols* 6  00 

Frai '.;  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  Eng's' 3  50 

Fran'i  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2vols* 10  <J0 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo'..  3  00 

French's  Farm   Drainage 150 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Ciilturist* 1  50 

Fullf-r's  Grape  Cnlturist 150 

Fuf..r'8  Small  Fruit  Culturlst  150 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturlst 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual* 100 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint* 1  00 

Gevelln's  Poultrv-Breedinp. ., 125 

Gould's  American  Stair- Builder  s  Guide* 4  00 

Go(lld's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant* 3  00 

G"  gory  on  Cabbages' paper. .     30 

Gt  :;gory  on  Onion  Raising' paper. .      30 

G'\;gorv  on  Squashes paper..      30 

C  .anon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

CuUlanrae's  Interior  Architecture* 3  00 

G  .n.  Rod,  and  Saftdle' 1  00 

Eallett's  Builders*  SpeciflcatioDS* 1  75 

f  ^llett's  Builders'  Contracts" 10 

Hurney's  Barns,  Out-Bnlldlnc8  and  Fences* 6  00 

P'lrris  s  Inserts  Jujiirlnus  to  Vegetation Plain  $4; 

Colored  EnsxavUjgs' 6  .50 

■.  itrlson  the  Pig 1  50 

1    dgea' on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* 1  50 

'ftlmsley*s  Hardy  Trees.  Shruba,  and  Plants* 7  50 

•  icnderson's  Gar'denmg  for  Pleasure 150 

I.*:nder8on's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practicjil  Floriculture .  150 

"T^rbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers 1  75 

blden's  Book  of  Birds. • paper,  ".'Sc. ;  cloth..      50 

■5 op  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cultivators SO 

Hoopes'8  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

r'ooper's  Dog  and  Gtm paper,  SOc;  cloth fiO 

rlooper's  Western  Fruit  Book' .  1  .'iO 

How  to  G€taForraand  Where  to  find  One*  1  26 

How  to  Make  Candv" 50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper I  00 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine' 150 

Hussev's  Home  Butldlncv".... 5  PO 

Hussey's  National  Cotlagi- .\rrhUecture*  6  00 

Jacques's  .Manual  of  the  House* I  .W 

.Jacques's  Manual  of  the  Garden.  Farm  and  Barn-Yanl'  1  Ifi 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Di^'-ases* 1  75 

Jennings'  H'^se  Training  Mad*-  Ka«v 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* 1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry' 1  75 

Jersev.  Aldernev.  nnd  nnern'^ev  Cow* 1  50 

John  Andritss  i  Rebecca  Harding  Davis) 1  fiO 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Ferd 2  00 

Johnson's  How  crops  Grnw 2  00 

Jnhni^on'h  Pen!  and  Itn  T'rp>* 4. 1  M 

Johnaton'*  Airr-^ultni^l  Chemtftrv 1  lo 

JohnHintiV  F!lniuftntsof  AgriciiUural  Chemistry 1  W) 

Kern's  Pnotlcof  Landscape  Gardening* ...  150 

£lnK*B  fiAekAepen*  Text  Book. .Paper,  40c. . . .cloth*. ...     75 


Elippart'a  Wlieat  Plant* 1  75 

Lakey's  Village  and  Country  Honaes* 6  00 

Leavitt'g  Facts  about  Peat' 1  75 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Lone's  .American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* 2  00 

l.oring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham* 3  50 

Loth 's  Practical  S tair-Builder* in  00 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture 1  5li 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture* 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book' l  50 

McClure's  Diseases  nf  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture* 1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine 1  UO 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Toimg  Housekeeper's  Friend* 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse' 4  00 

Mv  Vlnevard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1  25 

Norton's  Scientitic  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Kaise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  Countr  Slud-Book-* l  00 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres.    Pa.,  30c.;  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex.  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberrv  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the   Rose 1  50 

Pedder'sLand  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse 1  CO 

Phin's  How  to  Cse  the  Microscope- 75 

Phln's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* 1  50 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Buildt^rs"  Guide* 1  00 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.)* paper 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping l  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Quinn's  Monev  in  the  Garden 1  50 

Qulnn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit ...    1  00 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry..  ^ l  vO 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry l  50 

Register  of  Rural   Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* 1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [ISTTT 30 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers' Manual* 125 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  .Paper,30c.:  Cloth....       60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests , Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth..      75 

Klvers'3  Miniature  Fruit  Garden l  CO 

Boe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* 50 

Roe's  Plav  and  Profit  In  my  Garden 1  50 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*. .  4  00 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry.... Paper.  40c.;  cloth 75 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Test -Book 75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book" •    SO 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* 75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture* 3  00 

Skill f ul  H ousewlf e 75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture* 1  50 

Starr's  "Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*     50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture*. 60 

Stewart*s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  Its  Products* 150 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* 3  75 

StonehengeontheHor3elnStable&Field.Am.Ed.l2mo*  2  00 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry- Book* 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough" .  l  25 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theon"  and  Practice* 50 

Tlie  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* 50 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturlst.    New  Ed.* 3  75 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Banker  Papers  ;  or.  Tflukee  Farming 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.     25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual 1  50 

Vllle's  Chemical  Manures' 50 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.    Vol.1' 10  IX) 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.1* 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's  Hedces  and  Evergreens  1  50 

Warings  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture I  tO 

Waring's  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage' 50 

Waring's  Farmers'  Vacation* 5  00 

Waring's  Handy-Buok  of  Husbandry* 2  50 

Weidenmann"s"Beautif  \  ing  Coimtrv  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    34  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  00 

^Mieeler's  Rural  Homes* I  50 

IViieeler's  Homes  for  the  People* 2  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.   2  vols.*... .18  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America*   2  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* 1  50 

Woodward's  CountrvHomes* 150 

Woodward's  Graperfes  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect* 12  00 

WoolletCs  Villas  and  Cottages* 3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  F"wl' 2  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* 2  fO 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* 3  75 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

IN   STOCK: 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers'  Guide  .Pa. ,50c.;  bds.     75 

Arras t  rong's  Treatise  on  Agricuit  ure 75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  Tnited  States $1  25 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  38 

Barnard's  Farming  bv  Inches S8 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Monev 1  50 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm...'. 3S 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden 3S 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 2  50 

Book  of  Hous  hold  Pets Boards,  SOc. :  cloth..     75 

Brandt's  Guide  to  Discover  the  Aee  of  Horses 100 

Bridgeman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2  00 

Browne's  Trees  of  America 5  50 

Brnce'8  Stud  Book.    2  vols CO  00 

Buel's  Farmers' Companion I  5il 

Building  Construct  Ion 1  00 

Burnham's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Poultry , .SO 

Burnham's  Secrets  In  Fowl  Breeding ."iO 

Butler's  Family  Aquarium 75 

Butler's  Ventilation  of  Buildlncs 50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa. .25;  clo.      50 

Carr's  Fll-torv  <if  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns 1  00 

Chawner'8  Diseases  of  the  Horst- 1  25 

Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.    (Colored  plates.) G  00 

Clater's  E\-erv  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor l  00 

Clater's  Kverv  Man  his  own  Farrier 1  00 

Cork's  .\uierfcan  Poultry  Book 75 

Cnlcnian  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing 2  00 

Cou.-s"  rieldOrnlthnli.gy 2  50 

Cnue?''  Key  to  North  American  Birds 7  00 

Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide Boards.  7T>c. :  cloth..  1  00 

D(»wnlai:'f*  Fruits  nnd  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  cd.  5  00 

Dowinni;'?*  Rural  Essavs 3  .V) 

povlr's 'Illustrated  Hunk  of  Poultry i  an 

Du'nr<-nirs  Frnii  rulture 2  00 

Du  Kn-ull's  Vlnr>!ird  Cullure 2  OtI 

Kniersnus  Farmers' and  Planters' Kncyclopedla* 6  00 

Enflcld'n  Indian  Cora 1  W 

Farmer's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tobies 1  00 


;    Farming  for  Boysy^ 1  go 

Flagg'sEuropean  Vineyards 150 

Flagg's  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure so 

Pollen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

I    Floy's  Guide  t  o  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 1  OO 

Frank  Forester's  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 

:    Fur,  Fin.  and  Feather 50 

i    Gardner's  Farmers' Dictionary 2  00 

I    Gaylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vols 1  50 

I    Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper l  75 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botanv 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave R 

I    Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 135 

:    Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  ivoL.!.  ..,'..  3  00 

.    Gray's  School  ano  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

I    Gray's  Structural  Botany 3  50 

Greeley's  What  1  Know  of  Farming.  t  50 

Gregg'sHand-bookof  Fruit  Culture  ....  1  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Gims 3  50 

Grindons  Trees  of  Old  England..  ..  1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America    1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 4  oO 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.'.'....".'.'"'    5  00 

Harlan's  Farmmg  with  Green  Manures 50 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden 175 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads '.'.'.'.".'        50 

Hobbs  Country  and  Suburban  Residences ;j  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Haud-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made  J350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South 30  ' 

Idstone  on  theDog 125 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

James  on  the  Game  Cock l  25 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage l  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honev-Bee 2  00 

Law's  Farmers'  Vetenna'rv  Adviser 3  00 

Lewis' American  Sportsman 2  75 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Mallphant's  Sepulchral  Monuments 6  00 

Masnry's  House  Painting:  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mavhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00  " 

Mavhew's  Practical  Book-Keepingfor Farmers.... 90 

Mayhew's  Blank.s  for  Pract.  Book-Keeplne  for  Farmers  1  20 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing r. 1  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 175 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood 1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  00 

Norrls*  American  Angler 5  50 

Norris' Fish  Culture i  75 

Packard's  Half -hours  with  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Otir  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

Racing  Rules 50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener l  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Cult  tire 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons l  50 

Rarev  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog l  50 

Ridde  Fs  Carpenter  and  Joiner 10  00 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing 7  00 

Rilev  on  the  Mule 1  50 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  50 

Robinson's  Mushroom  Culture 3  00 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much i  50 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator 1  i-O 

Rural  Studies 175 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shootlbg...  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vine-Granes 50 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  In  American  Waiers 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Hi-rse.    (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry 1  00 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stonehenge's  Encvclopiedia  of  Rural  Sports 4  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden .- 75 

The  Model  Potato 50 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturlst* 100 

Todds  Apple  Culturlst 160 

Todd's  Youn^  Farmers' Manual.    2vol8' 3  50 

Trapper's  Guide 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.    7  Vols.,  each 3  00 

V'aux's  villas  and  Cottages *. 3  00 

Vllle's  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    <Fcsquet) 1  *£ 

Vogdes'  Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book l  50 

Waring's  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle 50 

Warlnc's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Window  Gardener.  .Rand'... .*. 50 

WiDgate's  Manual  for  Klfie  Practice 1  SO 

Wither's  Cliurch  Aichltecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated. .15  00 
Wright's  Illustrated  Bookof  Poultry  c50col'edengrav.)15  00 
Youmans'  Household  Scienee l  75 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

Tlie  lnil)^^hers  of  I  he  Amcikan  A<ji  icuiturL-Uim  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volnmes  o\'  that  paper  from  the  f^ixtccnih 
lotlic  Thirty-fifth.  Thesu  voliiines  coutahi  more  varied 
and  iuterestini:  infonnatioii  on  all  matters  perlainiii;,'  to 
the  Farm.  Ganlen.and  Ilousehold.  than  can  be  obtained  in 
hnoks  costiuc  three  times  as  much  nuuiey.  Price  of  each 
bfunid  vohime.  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  sent  post-paid.  $2..'i<t. 
OU.VNGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  2-1.5  Kroadway.  N.  Y. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

To  every  Vearly  Subseriber  to  the  Aniprican 
AericultnTistT  the  Publishers  will  present  an  e.vquisUc 
Chroino.  a»  detaiUd  betoir.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Pninllngrs 
executed  expressly  for  the  OnvNtu:  Jrnn  Comp.\ny.  and 
enlltled  "  MrsrutKF  Brewino,"  and  "  I'p  for  Uep.iirs." 
have  been  reproduced  In  chronio  In  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chronios  are  In  stock,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  eubserlbers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  pelected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
fi-fr  of  rhnrn^.  If  to  go  by  mall,  10  cents  extra  muet  be 
sent  to  c'ViT  eoj-t  nf  parking  and  i>ot.tagf.  For  '2.> 
ciMiin  ii  will  Ih'  Moiintnl.  VnrnlnhedT  Pnckfd, 
nnd  **riit  Powt-pnid. 
ORAyOE   jrDD  CO.,  &45BroB(lwa,v.  New  York. 
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A  HOME  and  FARM 

OF    YOUR    OWN. 

On  the  line  of  a  GREAT  RAILROAD,  with  good 
markets  both  EAST  and  WEST. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECURE  IT. 

Mild  Climate,  Fertile  Soil,  Best  Countrj  for  Stock 
Raising  in  the  tJnited  States. 


Books,  Maps.     Full  information,  also  "THE 
PIOI^EER"  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Address,  O.     F.     DAVIS, 

Land  Com.  U.  P.  K.  R.,  O.MAHA,  NEU. 


JUST    OUT. 


A  Book  that  has 
lon^  been  Wanted. 

Irrigation 


FOE    THE 

Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. 

Bt  henry  STEWART, 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  Member  or  the  Civil  Enfftjieers' 

Club  of  the  jyofili-icest,  Aftaocidie  Editor  of  the 

American  Agriculturist. 

WITH     NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER  I.  The  Necessity  for  Irrisation.— 11.  Im- 
portance of  ail  Adequate  Supply  of  Water. — HI.  Amount 
of  Water  Needed  for  Irrigation. — IV.  Irrigation  of  Gar- 
dens.— V.  Preparation  of  tlie  Surface. — VI.  Irrigation  by 
Pipes  and  Tiles. — Vn.  Irrigation  -.vitli  Liquid  Manure. — 
VIII.  Culture  of  Irrigated  Garden  Crops.— IX.  Irrigation 
of  Orchards  and  Vineyards.— X.  Irrigation  of  Meadows. 
— XI.  Use  of  Springs  in  Irrigation. — TTT  Formation  of 
Water  Meadows.  —  Xm.  Irrigation  of  Meadows  and 
Pastures.  —  XIV.  Drainage  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XV. 
Management  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XVI.  Irrigation  of 
Arahle  Lands.— XVU.  Preparing  the  Surface  for  Irriga- 
tion.—XVIII.  Supply  of  Water— Dams— Pumps-Reser- 
voirs— .'\rtesian  Wells. — XIX.  Canals  and  their  Construc- 
tion.—XX.  Reclamation  of  River  Flats,  Salt  Marshes  and 
Submerged  Lauds. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


FRANK    FORESTER'S 

AMERICAN  GAME  IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  heatdiftd  full-page  E7igravi7igs 
from  Nature  of  Americaji  Game. 
CON  TENTS :— jAxrART.   Caribou  or  American  Reindeer. 
— Feeeuary.    Moose  Deer. 
Wild  Goose.— Makch.  Mal- 
lard and  Widgeon  .—Apkil. 
American    Snipe.     Striped 
IJass.  —  May.      American 
Trout.       Brent    Goose.  — 
JiTKE.  Bay  Snipe    Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  July.      Wood- 
cocks. —  Atjgtjst.    Summer 
Huck.      Common    Deer.— 
September.    Teal.  — Octo- 
ber.     Quail.      Bittern.  — 
Yellow  Perch. —  December. 
Fully  Illustrated  and  De- 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 


November,    liutfed  Grouse 
Canvas  Back.    Winter  Duck, 
scribed.    New  edition. 


NEW    AMERICAIV    FARM    BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD    L.    AliLEN. 

Revised  and  greallij  enlarged 

By  LEWIS    F.    Alil^lSN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 
Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers*  hand-books  £or  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  up  to  thetimes ;  and  as  its  author,Mr.K.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  Its  revrsion,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlargea.  and  fall  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Bboxdw^y,  New  Yobk. 


EEMEMBEE 

BOYS  and' GIRLS, 

And  Provide  tliem  with 

Crandall's  Blocks 

For  Children. 

BEAUTIFUL,    AMUSING,    DfSTEUOTIVE. 


CRAIVDALL'S     HEAVY     ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Recreation 
at  home  for  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  li-inch  Rubber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
(Red,  White  and  Blue),  to  buiid  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with  Officer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
the  recipient. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET^ 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  Jolly  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
whUe  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  bymail, prepaid,  $1.50. 

CRANDALL'S   JOHN   GILPIN. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — and  his  Horse, 
which  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.35. 


CRANDALL'S    TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  25  Cts. }  by  mail,  prepaid,  35  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S  LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  amusing  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  little  Ail-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  "  wheel."  Can  not  be  sent  by 
mail.    For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally. 


«Ye  HERO  OF   '76." 

The  great  "  Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilUantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  aU  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by mail,pre2>azd,  45  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

FuU  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  pi-ejiaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 
Box  loo  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.] 

CRANDALL'S    BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  Into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  pre}>aid.  $2.50. 
No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  pi'ejxiid.  $1.25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figurcb. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  ¥2.50;  by  mail, prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,_when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  ou  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by maU, prepaid,  $1.00. 

Ji .v.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  tcilh  theiyrices.  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  pfurchaser''s  expense. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Bboxdway,  New  Tobk. 
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1877.] 


ASHTON'S 

FACTORY    FILLED    SALT. 


CAUTION    TO    BUTTER    AND 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  tbat 
salt  manufacturers  and  others  are  is- 
suing circulars  in  the  United  Slates 
ciaimins  their  salt  is  equal  to  Ashton's 
Factory  Filled  Salt,  and  as  proof  they 

{)ublish  certain  tests  by  chemical  ana- 
ysis.  We  beg  to  say  that  consumers 
of  salt  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 
such  representations,  as  such  analysis 
does  not  determine  whether  one  brand 
of  salt  is  as  good  or  suitable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  as  another.  For  in- 
stance, St.  Martin's  Salt  may,  by  ana- 
lyele,  prove  as  pure  as  Ashton's,  and 
yet  St.  Martin's  Salt  is  suitable  for 
beef  and  pork  packing  and  is  entirely 
unfit  for  butter,  on  account  of  its 
grain,  whilst  Aebton's  Salt  is  unsujt^i- 
ble  for  beef  and  pork  packing,  yet  is 
just  the  quality  and  grain  required  for 
bntter  making.  Misrepresentations 
have  been  made  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  quality  of  Ashton"s  Salt,  buf: 
also  to  the  sacking.  With  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt,  we  say  that  the 
same  care  is  taken  to-day  in  its  manu- 
facture as  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Also  that  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  tlie  same  which  originally  secured 
the  grain  and  quality  which  has  so 
distinguished  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  which  has  secured  for  it  a  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  brands  of  salt. 
Our  process  of  manufactnre,  diflfering 
from  that  to  which  any  other  salt  is 
subjected,  makes  ASHTON'S 
FACTOKX  FIIiLSD  SALT 
Newbubgh,  N.  Y.,  January  10th,  1877, 


CHEESE     MANUFACTURERS     IN     THE     UNITED    STATES. 

uniform  in  grain,  free  from  all   im 


purities,  while  in  quality  it  is  exactly 
what  is  best  suitedfor  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  into  which  it  dissolves  uni- 
formly, and  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
for  even  notice  here,  that  butter  must 
be  nnlformly  salted  to  make  it  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  do  not  ask 
butter  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  our  word  alone  as 
proof  that  the  quality  of  ASEi- 
TON'S  FACTORY  FILLED 
SALT  is  the  beet  that  can  he  used 
for  their  purposes,  for  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  many  certificates  from  emi- 
nent merchants,  and  responsible  but- 
ter makers,  of  its  quality,  and  offer 
from  a  few  sources,  which  will  at  once 
be  recognized  as  important  and  com- 
manding, letters  whicli  will  speak  for 
themselves,  since  they  come  from  a 
district  that  has  secured  for  its  butter 
manufactnre  the  highestmarkel  prices. 
It  is  well  known  that  Orange  Co.  but- 
ter has  realized  the  first  position  in  the 
New  York  market,  on  account  of  Its 
quality,  a::d  that  the  highest  price  is 
paid  for  the  same.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Messrs.  Homer 
Ramsdell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  O.  Maellec 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Skidmore,  of 
Ne^vburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  all  of 
whom  have  been  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  distributors  of  salt  in  this 
dairy  district,  will  command  the  at- 
tention of  butter  makers  every- 
where. 


-Gentlemen ;— Itis  our  opinion  that  Ashton's  Factory  Filled  Salt  is  the  best 
ealt  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellence  of  OranjreCo.  butter  was  and  is  main- 
tained through  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  this  brand  of  salt.    Yours  truly,  (Signed)  HOMER  RAMSDELL  &  CO. 

Newbukqh,  N.  Y.,  January  13th,  l%Ti.—  Gtn-(kn>fn  :—Yo\ir  inquiry  with  reference  to  salt  nsed  for  butter  pur- 
poses is  at  hand.  On  account  of  our  experience  with  Ashton's  and  other  brands  of  Liverpool  salt,  we  should  not 
consider  it  right  or  even  prudent  to  recommend  any  brand  except  Ashton's  for  butter  manufacture,  because  in 
weight  and  quality  it  never  varies.  (Signed)    W.  O.  MAELLER  &  CO. 

Newetjrgh,  N.  Y..  January  1.5th.  Wil.  —  Gentleiiien  .-—I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  superior  quality  of 
Orange  Co.  butter  was  and  is  due  to  the  use  of  Ashton's  Salt,  which  I  consider  the  best  and  only  safe  salt  to  use  in 
butter  making,  and  I  could  not  recommend  any  other  brand  Several  years  ago  I  tried  to  introduce  domestic  salt 
against  Ashton's,  but  complaints  against  butter  made  with  it  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  go  back  to 
Ashton's.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)    E.  T.  SKIDMORE. 

1VICHOL.AS    ASHTON    &    SOIVS,  L.iTerpool,  England. 

and    "KIT    OF   TOOLS,"  from  §16  to 
S70.      Thoiisaiuis  sold.      Centenniiil    Mediil 
awaid'vl.     Si^iid  :;c.  sunup  for  CjitaloL'iie.  to 
EMPIRE  PORTABLE  FORGE  CO., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FORGES 


New  Works  on 

Faocy  Alphabets,  Designs  for  Fret 
Saw,  Drawing  Studies,  Arcliitecture. 

WOODWARD'S  ORNAMENTAIi  AND  FANCY 
AI.PHABETS,  MONOGRAMS,  and  TITLES. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts.  Tlie  finest  work  on 
Letters  and  Lettering  ever  publislied.  For  the  use  of 
Draughtsmen,  Engravers,  Architects,  Engineers,  and 
Schools.  Four  Parts— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  qnarto  size— 
DOW  ready,  each  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately. 
Each  number  contains  ei'Jiht  quarto  plates,  9x12  inches, 
and  will  averasre  about  250  letters  from  about  twenty-live 
different  alphabets,  many  of  wliich  are  given  in  lull. 
Post-paid,  each  part,  50  cts. 

WOODWARD'S  ARTISTIC  DRAWING  STU- 
DIES. Heads,  Fignres.  Animals,  and  Landsciipes. 
Sniierior  Studies  for  the  Lead  Pencil,  and  lilack  and 
White  Crayons  on  Tinted  IJackground,  for  Artists,  Art 
Students,  and  Schools.  Two  Parts  now  ready,  each 
complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately.  Each  number 
contains  eight  quarto  plates.  9x12  inclies,  and  tliey  are 
considered  the  finest  examples  of  drawing  studies  ever 
published  in  this  country.    I'ost-paid,  each,  50  cts. 

^VOODWARD'S  NEW  AND  SELECTED  DE- 
SIGNS FOR  THE  FRET  SAT\%  lor  HonsL-hold 
and  Ornamental  Work  of  every  land.  One  Part  now 
ready,  complete  in  itself.  Quarto  size.  This  part  con- 
tains twenty-four  leaves  for  a  great  variety  of  new 
ornamental  worl:  of  easy  execution.     Post-paid,  50  cts. 

WOODWARD'S     NATIONAL     ARCHITECT, 

Tol.  Two.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  P.irts.  at  50 
cents  each,  post-paid,  embracing- N"ew  and  Original  De- 
signs. Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Detail  Drawings 
to  Working  Scale  for  City  and  Country  Houses.  Part 
One  is  now  ready;  each  Part  contains  eight  Qnarto 
Plates,  and  descriptions.  Part  One,  complete  in  itself, 
comprises  the  Elevation  Plans  and  Working  Details 
ada-itable  for  a  block  of  Dwellinjrs,  Stores.  Apartment 
Houses,  or  Public  Buildings,  of  one  hundred  feet  front- 
age. Post-paid,  50  cts. 
|^~  Send  for  specimen  copies  of  either  or  each  of  the 
above,  only  yO  cts.  each,  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JTJDD  COMPANY,  215  Broadway,  N.  T. 


A    COPPER  BULL-RING, 

2Vz  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
scre\r-driver  for  putting  It  to- 
gether, will  be  seut,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  ai5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S7-2  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
^  char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  07  {]\Iarch)  of  this  Journal  for  1ST3 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoveu  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
ticles have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars.  and  failing  to  find  just  the  riirht 
kind  among  the  malcers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments, we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  iu  agricultural 
implements.    Those  who  can  not  get  them 

from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 

for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

FARM   TALK: 

A    Series    of    Articles   in    the    CoIIoqalal 

Style,  niastrating  Tarions  Common 

Farm  Topics. 

Bv  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 
Contents: — Gaes>  Fnrnilnir ;  Potlisriee  Corn;  AliontH:iv- 
iiis;  Fancy  Fanners;  Wlii-n  to  spll  Produce;  Butter  M:ik- 
ins;:  GettingEeadyfor  the  Cattle  Show;  Asricnltnral  Col- 
leges; Apple  Trees  and  Insects;  Middle  Men;  Takinsr  llie 
Papers;  Tlie  'Oloffies;  An  Evening's  Cliut :  Planting  for 
Posterity;  lioad  Makius  and  lireaking;  In  tlie  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  (ii-ow  ;  Pij^  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  clotli.  75  cts. 

OKANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York.   L 


^^  SEND    FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE     PRICE     LIST, 

Containing  ANALYSES  and  prices  01 
ALL  LEADING  FERTILIZERS,  (Pe- 
ruvian Guano,  Pure  Bone,  Super- 
Phosphates,  etc.),  and  Fertilizing 
Waterials,  by  the  ton,  single  pack- 
age 200  lbs.;  also  in  bags  of  50  and 
25  lbs.  each,  adapted  for  experi- 
ments or  soil  tests.  Also  Circulars 
on  Potash-Salts,  Analyses  of  Crops, 
Vine's  Formulas,  sent  free. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

158  Front  St.,  iVew  York. 

FLOEAL  NUESEEIES,  Dubuque,  la. 

Mr  Catalocue  of  New  aud  Choice  Plants  now 

ready,  tree  to.ril.  W.  A.  HARKET  t. 

^'^  "Eclipse"  Victorions 

(See  Centennial  Judges  leporK) 
STKONGEST    TTIND- 

Tested  lOyejirs.  Thousands  in  use. 
I     A  solid  wheel  witliont  joints. 
Produces  15  per  cent  more  iiower. 

We  build  13  sizes  illills 

lor  Punipinir  and  Power  purposes. 

tend  for  Illustrnted  Circul:irs. 

C.  B.   SALMON.  Sec'v.  Ueloit.  Wis. 

puri: 

Water  raised  to  any  lieigLt  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  griving  a  Country  House 
or  larm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
BOOKWAXTER   EXGIIVE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  aud 
Easily  manaiied.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  £n- 
jrine  and  Boiler  complete,  includins 
Governor.  Piirap,  ttc,  (and  boxing;,  at 
the  low  price  of 

;{     Horse-Power 8342.00 

4:'.<       "  "         383.50 

6K        '*  "  343.50 

i;^  Put  on  Cars  at  Springtield,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 

Sprin^eld,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberry  St.,  New  i'ork  City. 

Self-Pasting 


Mark  Twain's 


Patent 
Scrap 


Book. 


Trices  from  $I.4t  to  $3.50  eacb, 
TDCluding  postage. 
Send  for  a  dcicriptive  Cir- 
cular. 

SLOTE,  WOODMAN  &  CO., 

119  &  1^1  William  Street, 

New  York. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  HEW    PIANO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.    7K 

Octaves,  Ilosewood,  Foiu-  Kouiid  Corners.  Extra  Carved 
Legs.  Arioii  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  Xlie  List  Price  of 
this  eleg;iiii  instrument  is  ^S'lO.  but  it  will  be  sold  al  a 
very  large  (lisconnt  for  cash.  , ;,.    „      ^    , 

Address         GEO.  T.  TIMFiON ,  26  Broad  St..  ^ew  York. 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist. 

Eiirorisii  Ei>ixiox. 

Ordinary  /"af/e-;.  Sl.OO  per  line    (agate),  each  insertlo:i. 
Last  Page,  and  T/iird  Cover  Page,  S1.35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—S'i'oO  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  PageS^*00  per  lir.e. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  Ineerlion; 

GEKMAIV  Kl>IXIO>. 

Inside  Pages.  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Busine.ss  Notices  and  Last  Page.  35  cents  per  line, 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1,00  each  insenion. 

f^"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE    Jt  DD    COMPANY, 

S45  Bboadwat,  Nbw  TOBK. 
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Farm.,    Grarden,    and.    PIonseliolcL. 

"Aei£IO0LTCUE  IS  THE  MOST  nE.VLTlIFCL,   MOST  CSEPCL.   AM>    MOST  NOIILE    EMPLOTIIEST  OP  MAN."— Wi8nn.<3To>r. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congi-ess,  in  April,  1ST7,  by  the  Orange  JtJDD  Cojitaxy.  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  Gf  Congress,  at  Washiugton. 
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NEW   SERIES— No.  364. 


THE     FOREIGN     MEAT     TRADE. 


■  Drairn  anrl  Engraved  for  the  Amertcail  AgricnUm-ist. 


We  have  frequently  referred  to  this  new  husinees 
of  exporting  beet  and  mutton,  which  promises 
to  have  a  most  important  inflncnce  on  our  system 
of  agrriculture.  That  our  readers  may  have  some 
idea  how  this  business  is  carried  on,  we  have  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  engravings,  to  ilhistrate 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  meat.  In  figure  1  is 
shown  the  scales  where  the  cattle  arc  weighed,  not 
singly,  but  in  a  drove  of  10  or  50  at  once.  This 
scale  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  lbs.,  which  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  50  head  of  3,000  lbs.  each.  None 
but  the  best  c.ittle  are  taken  for  this  trade,  and 
most  of  them  will  go  over  ],.W0  lbs.  each.  When 
weighed,  the  drove  is  taken  to  the  slaughter  pens, 
as  shown  in  figure  3,  and  when  there  are  very  rapid- 
ly reduced  to  beef.  The  method  of  preparing  the 
carcasses  is  shown  at  figure  3.  A  steer  is  hitched 
by  the  hind  legs  to  a  rope,  and  is  instantly  hoisted 
ont  of  the  pen  on  to  the  dressing  floor,  where  it  is 


killed,  skinned,  and  halved.  The  .sides  of  beef  are 
moved  to  a  cool  room,  to  hang  for  a  few  hours, 
and  the  quarters  are  then  sown  up  in  canvass  bags, 
after  which  they  are  removed  to  the  steamship,  and 
hung  up  in  the  refrigerator,  (see  fig.  4).  The  re- 
frigerator (fig.  .">,  page  169)  is  an  air-tight  compart- 
ment, lined  with  non-condueting  felt ;  hi  the  center 
of  it  is  an  ioe-house,  seen  in  the  engraving.  A  cur- 
rent of  air  is  drawn  into  the  ice-house  bv  means  of  a 
fan,  operated  hy  a  steam  engine.  The  air,  cooled  by 
pas.sing  through  the  ice.  Is  forced  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  icecbnmber,  through  ventilators,  (seen  in 
licure  4,1  and  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  room, 
and  cooling  the  meat,  the  air-current  is  drawn  out 
through  a  door  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  (also 
seen  in  figure  4,)  and  is  again  forced  through  the 
ice,  and  then  again  through  the  meat-room.  What- 
ever moisture  is  g-.ithcred  by  the  air  from  the  meat, 
is  coDdcQscd  in  the  pipes  which  pass  through  the 


ice,  and  escapes  along  with  the  waste  water  from 
the  ice  through  the  drain,  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  5. 
In  this  way  the  air  is  cooled,  dried,  and  purified, 
and  the  meat,  kept  in  the  most  perfect  condition, 
reaches  its  destination  in  far  better  order,  than  it 
frequently  appeal's  in  at  the  shops  in  this  country. 
The  favor  with  which  this  exjiorted  meat— mutton 
as  well  as  hecf— is  received  in  England,  is  aguaran- 
tee  that  the  business  will  increase  as  long  as  we  can 
produce  the  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  price  at  which 
they  now  sell  in  the  market.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  prices  of  beef  would  dceliuc  rapidly  here,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  surplus  is  thus  exported  ;  a-s  so 
many  as  2.000  head  of  heavy  cattle,  taken  from  our 
markets  in  a  week,  must  necessarily  ha\o  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  prices.  If  they  were  all  to  bo  sold 
here  on  an  overstocked  market.  This  fact,  and  that 
there  is  a  profit  now  in  the  business,  would  show 
that  the  trade  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase.  . 
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Xo  Prevent  :v  Cow  Siickins   Hei-- 

self.— "  V.  D.  Van  N.,"  Hightstoivn,  N,  J.,  nses  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  preventing  a  cow  from  sucking  her- 
self. A  surcingle  is  buckled  around  the  cow's  body,  and 
a  piece  of  sack-cloth  is  hung  to  it  in  front  of  the  udder. 
With  this  cloth  in  the  way  the  cow  can  not  suck  herself. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW   YORK,   MAT,    1877. 

Needs  for  tlie  Future — Tlie  Prospect. 

It  is  very  evident  that  raising  and  feeding  animals 
for  meat,  must  receive  more  attention  tlian  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  this  branch  ol  farming.  The 
speculation  in  pure  bred  live  stock,  if  it  has  been 
an  evil  at  all,  or  has  been  carried  to  excess,  as  many 
persons  have  believed,  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil  by  any  means.  As  we  have  thought,  and  have 
frequently  said,  the  speculative  furore  excited  pub- 
lic interest,  and  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  ani- 
mals themselves,  have  fastened  attention  upon 
them,  and  by  their  means  vast  improveijient  has 
beeu  effected  in  our  herds  and  flocks.  If  some 
people  have  gone  in  too  heavily,  and  have  sunk 
money  out  of  present  sight,  they  have  at  least 
gained  wisdom,  and  by  and  by  the  increase  of  their 
stock  wtll  bring  ends  to  meet  again.  The  vast  in- 
crease of  wealth  contributed  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest by  these  improved  animals,  is  now  being 
manifested.  As  good  stock  is  coming  forward  from 
the  prairies  and  plains  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  as 
have  hitherto  come  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
pastures.  The  value  of  the  product  is  thus  doubled. 
This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  shower,  which 
must  by  and  by  become  a  torrent.  Achannel  seems 
to  have  been  opened  for  the  increased  supply  of 
largely  improved  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  now  be- 
ing produced,  which  promises  to  be  highly  profita- 
ble. Thus  the  long  hoped  for  opportunity  of 
changing  our  system  of  farming,  has  probably  ar- 
rived, or  is  very  near.  While  we  wait  and  hope, 
events  shape  themselves  by  force  of  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  control,  and  which  seem  to  be 
mere  accidents.  Thus  the  experimental  shipment 
of  a  few  carcasses  of  beef  to  England,  a  year  ago, 
seems  to  have  opened  a  way  for  us  to  change  our 
exhaustive  system  of  farming.  Let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  ;  feed  as  many  animals  as 
we  can,  and  raise  root  and  fodder  crops  for  this 
purpose.  At  first  we  must  use  artificial  fertilizers 
freely,  and  afterwards  as  may  be  needed,  to  keep 
crops  up  to  the  highest  limit.  "High  farming" 
must  now  be  the  rule  if  we  are  to  make  money.  We 
must  get  rid  of  our  scrubs  :  of  beeves,  that  don't 
make  beef;  of  cows  that  neither  give  milk  nor 
yield  butter ;  of  sheep  that  afford  neither  wool  nor 
mutton  ;  of  pigs  that  make  no  pork  or  lard,  and  of 
poultry  that  lay  no  eggs.    We  must  keep  only  the 


best,  that  is,  grades  from  pure  bred  males  ;  we  must 
feed  high  and  mature  quickly,  make  rich  manure, 
grow  heavy  crops,  cultivate  thoroughly,  turn  off 
from  one  acre  as  much  as  we  have  done  heretofore 
from  two,  three,  or  four,  and  then  American  Agri- 
culture, which  is  the  freest  industry  in  the  world, 
will  be  the  most  profitable. 

HCints    al>out    "Wopfc. 

Cor^, — This  is  our  great  national  crop,  and  ever 
will  be.  No  known  vegetable  production  can  take 
its  place  with  us.  This  month  the  thoughts  and 
labors  of  the  majority  of  American  farmers  are  di- 
rected to  this  crop.  But  in  by  far  too  many  in- 
stances an  insignificant  amount  of  either  thought 
or  labor  is  given  to  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  very 
poor  average  yield  of  the  crop.  We  set  our  figure 
at  75  bushels  per  acre.  Sometimes  we  have  reached 
or  exceeded  this,  but  more  frequently  have  fallen 
short.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  despair.  It  is  rarely 
that  any  person  fails  that  he  can  not  see  how  he 
might  have  succeeded,  had  he  only  been  more  care- 
ful. The  main  point's  for  success  are :  plant  on 
freshly  stirred  soil,  the  planting  following  closely 
on  the  plow ;  use  some  active  fertilizer  in  the  hUl 
or  drill — Peruvian  guauo  or  blood  fertilizer  will  be 
found  excellent ;  use  well  selected,  sound  seed,  and 
begin  to  cultivate,  if  the  ground  is  hard  or  baked, 
before  the  young  corn  is  seen.  For  the  rest  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  next  month. 

Crows  and  Cut-imrms. — We  believe  the  crow  is  a 
much  abused  bird.  No  one  doubts  about  the  cut- 
worm. If  the  seed  com  is  washed  in  warm  water, 
in  which  some  fresh  pine  tar  is  well  stirred  up,  and 
then  dried  in  plaster,  the  cut-worms  will  rarely  dis- 
turb the  sprouts,  and  if  there  are  no  cut-worms 
about  the  hills,  few  crows  will  disturb  the  crop. 
Quick  planting  on  a  newly  turned  sod  will  give 
the  worms  work  enough  on  the  grass  roots. 

Hoots. — Sow  mangels  this  month.  Mr.  Harris 
"Talks"  about  this  crop  this  month,  and  recom- 
mends 8  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  This  is  very  heavy 
seeding  ;  4  lbs.  will  give  a  good  stand  if  the  seed  is 
good.  The  cost  of  the  extra  four  pounds  saved, 
will  buy  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  70  lbs.  of 
guano,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  singling  a  few 
thousand  plants  on  an  acre,WLU  buy  more  fertilizers. 
Some  farmers  favor  heavy,  others  light  seeding;  and 
vei-y  few  who  grow  roots  thin  the  crop  enough.  If 
8  lbs.  of  seed  is  sown,  the  plants  must  be  thinned 
vigorously.  Those  who  have  grown  roots  wUl 
follow  their  own  method  ;  those  who  have  not  had 
better  try  both  quantities  of  seed,  and  decide  by 
their  success  which  is  best.  The  points  essential 
to  success  with  corn,  apply  to  root  crops  as  well. 

Clover. — Those  who  have  neglected  to  dress  the 
clover  fields  with  100  pounds  of  gypsum  per  acre, 
should  do  it  at  once.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  either  Peruvian  guano,  or  SO 
pounds  of  high  grade  muriate  of  potash,  would 
help  the  crop  greatly.  The  money  will  be  returned 
in  the  seed  which  may  be  saved  at  the  second  cutting. 
Meadows. — There  are  meadows  that  have  been 
pastured  since  they  were  green  up  to  the  present 
time,  that  wUl  be  expected  to  give  a  crop  of  hay 
in  June  or  July.  The  homely  old  adage,  "you 
can't  have  your  ealie  and  eat  it  too,"  will  apply  to 
this  unprofitable  practice.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
hay  than  to  pasture  meadows  in  spring. 

Manure. — See  that  the  manure  in  the  yards  is  not 
washed  by  the  rains.  Pile  all  of  it  up  neatly,  and 
keep  the  sides  square,  and  the  top  flat  and  dishing.  If 
for  want  of  rain  the  pile  heats  and  becomes  too  dry, 
turn  it  over.  The  labor  will  be  well  expended. 
Add  in  every  possible  way  to  its  bulk  and  quality. 
Ibtatoes. — Plant  the  bulk  of  the  crop  as  early  as 
possible,  to  get  ahead  of  the  late  broods  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Procure  a  supply  of  pure  Paris 
green  in  readiness  for  active  warfare  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  appears.  Devoe  makes  a  Paris  green 
which  is  warranted  pure ;  procure  this  in  the 
original  packages.  A  few  farmers  may  club  to- 
gether and  get  a  14-lb.  can  from  headquarters. 

Means. — This  crop  deserves  better  treatment  than 
it  frequently  receives.  Those  who  know  its  value, 
give  it  a  fair  chance.    There  is  more  profit  in  35 
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bushels  per  acre,  at  S1.50  or  52  a  bushel,  than  m 
many  crops  grown  with  greatly  more  trouble.  It 
may  be  planted  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  a 
piece  of  clover,  to  be  mowed  early  next  month,  may 
be  reserved  for  it.    Make  the  rows  27  inches  apart. 

Fodder  Crops.— &.  succession  of  fodder  crops 
should  be  planted  this  month,  for  dairy  cows, 
horses,  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs.  For  all  these  ani- 
mals a  green  crop,  to  be  cut  when  pasture  begins 
to  fail,  is  of  the  greatest  value  ;  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  will  grow  quickly,  will  furnish  a  heavy 
cutting  or  two,  and  be  agreeable  and  nutritious. 

The  Neil)  Fodder  Plant. — It  might  be  well  to  try 
the  new  fodder-plant,  Prickly  Comfrey,  that  has 
been  described  in  the  American  AgrieuUtirist,  (see 
January  numlier,  page  19),  in  a  small  way.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  plant  that  it  is  a  free  grower,  and 
may  easily  become  a  weed.  So  much  the  better 
for  it.  That  is  a  great  recommendation.  There  is 
no  more  common  weed  than  clover,  yet  we  do  not 
object  to  clover  because  it  finds  its  way  everywhere, 
and  keeps  its  hold.  If  this  plant  is  useful,  the  more 
vigorous  it  is  the  better  for  our  purpose.  But 
let  it  be  tested  judiciouslj'  and  sparingly  at  first. 

Brood  Mares. — There  is  no  need  to  keep  brood 
mares  idle  when  ncaring  theu-  time.  Slow  farm 
work  and  gentle  driving,  will  be  useful  rather  than 
otherwise.  Watch  the  mare  well,  and  see  that  her 
health  is  kept  perfect ;  give  her  a  roomy,  loose 
stall,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  injury,  and 
she  may  be  worked  up  to  a  day  or  two  of  foaling. 
Laxative  food,  such  as  bran,  gi-ound  oats,  with 
some  linseed  oil-cake  meal,  or  a  few  chopped  ruta- 
bagas, will  be  healthful.  If  a  gentle  purgative  is 
needed,  give  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  but  no  salts. 

Cows  and  Cahes. — It  is  well  to  observe  caution  in 
changing  cattle  from  dry  feed  to  full  pasture.  The 
safe  way  is  to  feed  on  the  usual  dry  fodder  before 
turning  out,  and  bnng  up  the  stock  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  feed  again  on  dry  feed  with  some 
roots.  Another  safe  precaution  is  to  dose  the  calves 
and  yearlings  with  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  for 
each  one,  for  two  days  before  they  are  turned  out, 
and  then  graduate  the  feed  as  mentioned.  A  daily 
dose  of  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur  and  as  much  salt, 
given  every  night  for  a  week  or  two,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  above  precautions,  will  prevent  the 
fatal  "  black  quarter,"  or  carbuncular  erisypelas. 

Sheep. — Watch  carefully  the  ewes  and  lambs  that 
are  at  all  inclined  to  be  loose,  lest  the  ily  should 
strike  them.  If  they  become  fly-blown,  shear  the 
parts  and  smear  copiously  with  linseed  oil  and  tar. 
Newly  shorn  sheep  should  be  kept  under  cover 
during  cold  rains.  If  this  'precaution  is  observed, 
early  shearing  is  not  objectionable.  Feed  lambs  ex- 
tra food  to  push  them  forward.  All  that  is  gained 
in  this  way  now,  becomes  a  double  gain  by  and  by. 

Pl{/x. — Sows  that  are  bred  tbis  month,  will  have 
pigs  in  September,  an  excellent  time  for  those  who 
can  make  small  pork  for  Christmas.  Those  animals 
that  come  to  market  young,  are  the  most  profitable, 
and  a  GO  to  SO  lbs.  3  months  pig  is  good  to  have  for 
sale  at  the  holidays. 

Machines.— yiov/ers  should  be  looked  after ;  old 
ones  put  in  good  order  at  once,  and  new  ones  or- 
dered. In  buying,  look  carefully  into  the  claims 
of  the  leading  kinds.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  while  novelties  are  worth  close  attention,  an 
old  reputation  for  undoubted  excellence  should  not 
be  lightly  ignored  in  the  search  for  new  things.  No 
farmer  with  more  than  five  acres  of  grass,  can  af- 
ford to  go  without  a  mower  and  a  horsc-rake  at 
least,  and  perh.aps  a  horse-fork  should  be  included. 


Ifotes  on    Orchard    and    Garden  Work. 

There  is  no  month  in  which  it  is  more  difficult 
than  in  May  to  so  shape  these  Notes  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
Whether  the  season  be  forward  or  backwards,  or 
one  lives  a  degree  or  two  north  or  south,  the  first 
of  June  finds  vegetation  about  equally  advanced, 
but  in  the  present  month,  while  many  of  our  read- 
ers have  their  spring's  work  well  along,  others  have 
but  fairly  commenced.    It  seems  like  repetition  to 


so  often  refer  to  the  Notes  of  former  months,  but 
experience  shows  it  to  be  necessary,  and  a  great 
many  who  ask  us  about  matters  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  season,  would  he  saved  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing, did  they  consult  the  previous  issues  of  the 
present  volume.  This  month  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  moving  ;  those  who  live  in  to%vns  and  villages 
change  their  residences,  and  many  go  from  cities 
and  towns  to  tiy  for  the  first  time  a  life  in  the 
country,  or  at  least  in  the  suburbs  of  cities.  Cus- 
tom has,  in  many  sections,  fixed  May  1st  as  moving 
day,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of 

Ijatc  "work  iix  tlic  Garden, 
whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
flowers.  It  is  much  later  than  one  would  choose  to 
begin  gardening  of  any  kind,  but  one  who  only 
now  comes  into  possession  of  land  which  is  to  be  a 
garden  of  some  kind,  need  not  be  discouraged,  for 
much  can  be  done  in  all  departments  even  at  this 
late  day,  and  we  shall  in  good  part  shape  the  pres- 
ent Notes  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  begin  their  gardening  operations  late. 

Orchard    and    ^'nrsery. 

Planting  is  usually  finished  by  this  time.  Trees 
that  have  been  heeled-in  may  still  be  planted.  If 
trees  are  sent  late  from  nurseries,  they  maj-  be 

Shrivelled  or  Started. — If  the  bark  is  dried  and 
shrivelled,  bury  the  trees,  root  and  top  in  sandy 
soU,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  they  will  come 
out  all  right.  If  they  have  become  heated  in  the 
transit,  and  pushed  long  white  shoots,  cut  back 
each  branch  to  a  bud  that  has  not  so  started. 

Jlulch  all  late  planted  trees;  it  will  be  well  to  mulch 
all  planted  this  spring,  before  the  drouths  come. 

Grafting  may  still  be  done,  but  more  care  is  re- 
quired. When  vegetation  starts,  the  bark  will  slip 
very  easily,  and  a  careless  operator,  in  sawing  off  a 
limb,  may  strip  the  bark  and  make  a  bad  wound 
upon  the  stock.  We  have  grafted  apple  and  pear 
trees  when  in  full  bloom  with  perfect  success. 
Full  directions  were  given  last  month. 

Thinning  the  Fruit  should  begin  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  how  much  is  "  set."  In  the  South- 
em  States,  it  is  quite  time  that  this  was  done,  and 
it  should  be  attended  to  everywhere  as  early  as 
practicable.  There  is  nothing  of  more  importance 
to  those  who  grow  fruit  for  profit,  than  thorough 
and  severe  thinning.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  peaches  and  pears,  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
it  will  pay  with  the  choicer  kinds  of  apples.  In 
ordinary  years,  three  or  four  times  as  much  fruit 
sets  as  the  tree  can  bring  to  perfection.  Thorough 
ihinning  will  give  about  the  same  bulk  of  fruit  of  a 
quality  so  much  finer  than  when  all  is  allowed  to 
remain,  that  a  single  trial  will  show  its  value. 

Insects. — Tlie  Borcrsoi  fruit  trees  are  not  all  alike, 
that  of  the  peach  belonging  to  a  very  different 
family  of  insects  from  that  of  the  apple,  but  they 
agree  in  their  destructiveness,  and  the  methods  of 
treating  them  are  the  same.  Trees  at  planting 
should  be  earefully  examined  for  the  insect,  and 
this  cut  out  when  found.  Examine  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  ;  the  saw-dust,  or  a  depression  in  the  bark, 
will  show  the  presence  of  the  borer  ;  cut  it  out,  or 
probe  it  with  a  wire.  Tent  Catrrpillars  hatch  as 
soon  as  there  are  any  leaves.  The  proper  time  to 
destroy  them  is  in  the  egg.  If  a  web  is  seeu — and 
they  are  most  conspicuous  when  the  dew  is  on  in 
the  raoming — go  for  it.  If  you  have  gloves,  well; 
if  not,  the  caterpillars  will  not  harm  you  ;  pull 
away  the  nest  with  the  caterpillars,  and  kill  all. 
Ciirctdim  not  only  attack  plums,  but  cherries, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits.  There  is  but  one  sure 
remedy  ;  jar  the  tree  early  in  the  raoming,  when 
they  are  inactive,  and  catch  the  insects  on  a  cloth; 
crush  or  burn.  They  begin  soon  after  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  continue  for  some  months.  Avoid  vaunted 
cures,  such  as  disagreeable  stuff  to  be  hung  in  the 
tree  ;  the  eurculio  laughs  at  such. 

Tree  Seedllnj/):,  whether  of  fniit  or  forest  trees, 
need  to  have  the  soil  stirred  between  the  rows,  and 
all   weeds  removed ;    thin   if  overcrowded. 

.SCfdlings  of  F^rtxl  Trees,  even  of  the  most  robust 
kinds,  are  exceedingly  tender  when  yonng.  The 
young  trees,  when  they  come  up  in  the  forest,  have 


an  abundance  of  shade,  and  in  cultivation,  more 
are  lost  for  want  of  this  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Seed-beds,  when  small  and  few,  may  be  shaded  by 
a  lattice  made  of  laths,  tacked  on  to  strips,  putting 
the  laths  as  far  apart  as  their  own  width.  These 
screens  are  to  be  supported  above  the  beds  by 
stakes.  Large  beds  may  have  a  screen  high  enough 
to  work  under ;  this  may  be  made  of  poles,  cover- 
ed with  evergreen  or  other  boughs,  and  supported 
by  crotched  posts.  In  lack  of  either,  sticking  leafy 
twigs  quite  thickly  in  the  bed  among  the  seedlings, 
will  be  better  than  nothing. 

Fruit     Oarden. 

Where  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  plant 
late,  it  may  be  done,  if  plants  and  trees  can  still 
be  had  in  a  dormant  condition.  Useful  hints  on 
planting  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  for  January 
last.  Plants  set  now  wUl  be  likely  to  have  the 
summer's  heat  and  drouth  to  contend  with,  before 
they  have  become  fairly  established,  and  unless 
care  is  given  in  mulching  them,  their  growth  will  be 
seriously  retarded  if    they  do  not  die  altogether. 

Mulching  consists  in  covering  the  soil  with  a 
thickness  of  several  inches  of  some  material  which 
will  shield  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  any  rain  that  may  fall  to 
pass  through  to  the  soil.  It  is  also  of  great  service 
in  keeping  the  soU  loose  and  open,  as  the  surface 
can  not  bake  and  form  a  crust  after  each  rain, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  growth  of 
weeds.  Litter  of  any  kind  may  be  used  that  will 
not  bring  in  the  seeds  of  weeds.  Near  the  coast 
"salt-hay,"  or  hay  made  on  the  brackish  marshes 
is  abundant,  and  a  uearly  perfect  article  for  the 
purpose.  Elsewhere  hay  from  fresh  marshes,  straw, 
cornstalks  or  other  available  mateiial  may  be  used. 
Leaves,  including  "pine  straw,"  make  a  good 
mulch,  and  spent  tan-bark  and  sawdust  are  some- 
times used.  We  have  seen  small  stones  used  as  a 
mulch  'n-ith  good  effect.  In  case  mulching  cannot 
be  done, some  of  its  good  effects  ma}'  be  produced  by 

Workitig  the  surface,  keeping  the  top  soil  open 
and  light,  so  that  it  will  conduct  the  heat  less 
readily  than  when  compact. 

Fruit-Picking  and  marketing  will  be  in  order,  in 
some  locaUties,  and  preparations  must  be  made  for 
the  work  in  others.     See  article  on  page  ITS. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  both  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  caterpillar,  commonly  called  the  "  cur- 
rant worm,"  which,  if  neglected,  will  soon  leave 
nothing  but  bare  stems  and  shrivelled  fruit.  See 
last  month's  Notes.  It  is  there  directed  to  use  2oz. 
of  the  powdered  White  Hellebore  to  the  pailful.  A 
friend  who  has  had  much  experience,  says  that  he 
finds  a  tablespoonfnl  sufficient.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plications at  intervals  of  a  few  days  will  get  rid  of 
them.  Gooseberries  are  almost  entirely  marketed 
green;  in  some  localities  grceu  currants  are  iu  de- 
mand, in  this  case  pick  so  as  to  thiu  the  crop. 

Plcickberries  and  Paspl>erries. — Such  suckers  as  arc 
not  wanted  for  next  year's  canes  should  be  treated 
as  weeds.  The  growing  shoots  slxiuld  be  tied  up 
when  tall  enough,  and  prevented  from  entangling 
themselves  with  the  old  canes. 

Grapes  may  still  be  set.  The  first  year  grow  but 
a  single  shoot,  and  keep  it  tied  up.  The  caterpillar 
which  folds  the  leaves  of  the  developing  shoot,  can 
only  be  managed  by  hand-picking,  though  it  really 
does  less  damage  than  is  supposed,  as  it  stops  the 
prolongation  of  the  shoot  just  where  those  who 
follow  close  training  would  do  it.  The  most  trou- 
blesome of  the  early  insects  on  the  vine  Is  the  Rose- 
bug,  which  appears  at  blossoming  time,  m.aking 
sad  havoc.  There  is  no  remedy  but  catching  and 
killing  ;  In  early  morning  they  may  be  shaken  off 
and  caught  in  a  pau  or  cup  in  which  is  some  vater, 
to  prevent  flying.  Whenever  the  first  signs  of  mil- 
dew appear— grayish  spots  on  the  under  side  of  tho 
leaf — use  the  sulnhur-bellows.  Each  shoot  sets 
three, or  two, bunches  :  market-growers  claim  that  it 
pays  in  extra  size  and  quality,  to  remove  all  but  one. 

H'ars. — Thin  as  soon  as  the  young  fruit  begins  to 
grow  ;  no  fruit  is  more  improved  by  thinning  freely. 

Slraicberrics, — After  blossoming,  the  sooner  the 
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mulch  is  on  the  better  ;  not  only  to  retain  moisture, 
but  it  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Good 
growers  find  a  profit  in  giving  a  dressing  of  guano 
as  the  fruit  is  growing,  and  before  a  rain. 

Kitcbeii    nnd    ITJIai-knt    Oarden. 

Those  who  come  into  the  possession  of  a  garden 
ground  this  month  need  not  be  discouraged  bj  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  as,  save  a  tew  things,  satis- 
factory crops  may  be  had  of  nearly  all  vegetables. 
Plants  of  tomato,  cabbage,  and  some  others,  can  be 
purchased  in  most  places,  or  had  of  a  neighbor. 

Sowing  of  all  tender  things,  corns,  beans,  squash- 
es, and  all  that  family,  and  others,  may  be  done  as 
Boon  as  cold  nights  are  over,  and  local  experience 
shows  that  it  is  safe  to  plant  com. 

Succession  Crops  of  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  etc., 
should  be  put  in  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Varieties. — For  a  list  of  the  well-tested  kinds,  see 
Feb.  Notes.     For  novelties,  see  catalogues. 

Horse  Cidture. — Where  the  garden  is  large  en- 
ough, it  is  a  great  gain  to  do  most  of  the  cultiva- 
tion with  a  horse  implement.  The  rows  should  be 
long,  and  wide  enough  apart  for  a  narrow  cultiva- 
tor ;  these  are  made  to  work  at  24  to  30  inches. 

Asparagus. — Those  who  know  no  better  prefer 
white,  or  blanched  asparagus,  which  is  obtained  by 
covering  the  beds  with  several  inches  of  litter. 
Green  is  vastly  better,  as  people  are  finding  out. 
For  family  use  the  shoots  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  so  large  that  they  have  sprouted  or  broken  a 
little  at  the  head  or  top,  but  for  market  it  must  be 
close  and  firm.  Cutting  is  best  done  with  an  ordi- 
nary butcher-knife,  cutting  about  two  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  always  away  from  the  crown,  so 
as  not  to  injure  other  shoots.  In  favorable  weather 
it  must  be  cut  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
day.  Wash,  and  stand  upright  in  boxes,  if  not  to 
be  bunched  at  once.  Bunching  and  bunchers  are 
treated  in  full  in  February  and  May  of  last  year  ; 
some  half  dozen  kinds  of  bunchers  are  figured. 

Beans. — Sow  bush  sorts  in  drills  £0  in.  apart,  and 
drop  the  beans  about  3  in.  apart  in  the  drills  ;  cover 
2  in.  or  less.  Lima  Beans  may  wait  until  cold  rains 
are  over  and  the  ground  warm.  Make  rich  hills,  4 
feet  apart  each  way ;  set  a  pole  8  or  10  feet  high  in 
each.  Press  the  beans  into  the  SOU  eye  down,  6  or 
S  to  each  pole  ;  when  well  up,  thin  to  four. 

Beets. — Thin  the  early  planting  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  keep  clean.  Sow  the  main  crop,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  in  drills  15  in.  apart. 

Cabbages  and  CauHfloieer. — Plants  in  hot-beds 
should  be  well  hardened  off  and  ready  to  set  out. 
Set  the  plants  18x30  in.  apart,  down  deep,  and  press 
the  soil  very  firmly  around  the  roots.  Seed  for  late 
crops  may  be  sown.  Market  gardeners  usually  make 
two  sowings,  10  or  15  days  apart,  to  be  sure  to  have 
plants  in  abundance.  Later  cauliflower  seed  is 
sown  about  two  weeks  later  than  cabbage  seed. 

Carrots  may  be  sown  the  same  as  beets  ;  the  main 
crop  is  put  in  after  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  using  a 
great  abundance  of  seed,  so  that  the  young  plants 
can  break  through  the  ground. 

Celery. — A  correspondent  writes  for  directions  for 
"  a  farmer  to  grow  celery ;  not  for  a  market  gar- 
dener." We  think  that  the  plan  that  those  follow 
who  grow  it  for  a  living,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  for 
our  farmer  friend.  He  can  either  buy  or  raise  his 
plants ;  if  he  buys,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July  will  be  as  early  as  he  can  get  them. 
To  raise  the  plants,  the  seed  should  be  in  as  soon 
as  possible ;  it  should  have  been  sown  last  month. 
Prepare  a  rich  seed-bed,  and  sow  the  seed  in  shal- 
low drills  10  inches  apart,  covering  but  slightly,  and 
go  over  the  bed  with  a  light  roller,  or  pat  the  soil 
down  writh  the  back  of  a  spade,  to  bring  it  in  close 
contact  with  the  seeds,  and  insure  germination. 
Some  put  radish  seed  in  with  the  celery,  in  order  to 
see  the  rows  sooner  ;  worldng  the  soil  must  begin 
early  and  the  plants  weeded  as  soon  as  weeds  can 
be  seen.  When  the  plants  are  3  or  4  inches  high, 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  to  make  them  more  stocky. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  solid  kinds  are  preferred  to  the 
tall  sorts,  as  they  are  easier  to  manage,  and  give  as 
much  edible  stalk  as  the  tall  kinds. 


Cor7i. — A  little  of  some  of  the  early  sorts  may  be 
put  in  at  a  venture,  before  it  is  safe  to  risk  a  large 
planting.  We  prefer  drills  made  to  hills  in  the  gar- 
den. Enrich  the  drills,  3  or  4  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  variety,  and  drop  the  seed  about  6  inches  apart. 
Cucumbers. — Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
season  will  allow,  and  plants  from  the  hot-bed  set 
out.  If  there  are  no  hand-lights,  a  bos,  basket,  or 
other  shelter,  may  be  turned  over  the  plants  at  night. 
Make  the  hUls  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and  put  in  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  ag  the  bugs  wUl  take  their  share. 

Dandelion. — Those  who  esteem  the  wild  dande- 
lion will  find  the  improved  cultivated  sorts  enough 
superior  to  pay  for  growing  them,  for  either  greens 
or  salad.     Sow  seeds  this  month. 

Egg  Plant. — These  must  not  go  out  untU  the 
weather  is  quite  warm — in  the  climate  of  New 
York  the  first  week  in  June.  Keep  the  young 
plants  in  a  growing  condition,  by  maintaining  a 
high  temperature  and  avoiding  chills.  Look  out 
that  no  stray  potato  beetles  get  among  them. 

Horseradish  is  always  grown  from  "  sets,"  or 
pieces  of  slender  roots  4  to  6  inches  long.  Market 
gardeners  always  plant  it  as  a  second  crop,  between 
rows  of  early  cabbages  or  beets.  Put  in  sets  half 
way  between  the  rows  and  18  inches  apart,  making 
holes  with  a  light  crow-bar,  10  inches  deep.  In  the 
family  garden  plant  it  by  itself  18  inches  each  way. 

Kohlrabi. — A  choice  and  deUeate  vegetable,  when 
well  grown,  and  veiy  poor  otherwise.  Transplant 
from  hot-bed,  or  sow  seeds  in  rich  ground,  thin- 
ning to  8  or  10  inches.  Use  when  young  and  ten- 
der, the  "bulbs"  not  larger  than  a  tea-cup. 

Leek. — Weed  the  early-sown,  or  sow  at  once. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  hot-bed  or  seed-bed  to 
rich  soil,  12  to  15  in.  each  way.    Sow  for  a  later  crop. 

Martynia,  the  unripe  pods  of  which  are  esteemed 
for  pickles  wherever  known,  is  sown  when  the  soil 
is  warm.     Give  the  plants  3  feet  each  way. 

2Iclo7is,  Musk. — Set  out  those  started  on  sods, 
and  sow  seeds  in  plenty  in  hUls  6  feet  each  way. 

Melons,  Water.  —  Many  of  the  seeds  are  imper- 
fect, and  when  good  often  slow  in  coming.  Sow 
liberally,  in  warm  rich  soil  in  hills  8  feet  apart. 

Squash. — Treat  the  same  as  cucumbers.  Put  the 
bush  sorts  4  feet  and  late  kinds  8  feet  each  way. 
Manure  abundantly  and  watch  for  insects. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — See  article  on  this  culture  in  Feb. 
last.     Do  not  plant  too  early. 

Tomatoes. — The  plants  sttll  in  the  hot-beas  should 
be  hardened  off  by  giving  full  exposure  on  mUd 


UOJCE-HEADED  HOE. 

days.  In  poor  sandy  boU,  which  gives  the  earliest 
crops,  mark  off  3  feet  each  way  and  in  heavy  soil 
4  feet,  putting  at  the  crossings  a  shovelful  of  good 
manure,  or  a  handful  of  Peruvian  guano,  working 
either  well  with  the  soil  before  setting  the  plants. 
In  gardens  they  should  always  have  a  trellis,  of 
some  kind,  to  keep  the  vines  in  shape  and  the  fruit 
from  the  ground.  We  have  given  various  styles, 
and  any  one  can  make  a  support  with  a  few  poles. 

Turnips.— It  is  too  late  to  sow  the  flat  kinds.  If 
those  now  growing  are  troubled  by  the  "  flea," 
dust  with  lime.  If  the  white  worm  is  at  the  root, 
dig  aU  up  and  destroy,  as  they  will  come  to  no  good. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Label  every  sowing,  with  kind 
and  date Weeds  can  be  destroyed  easily  when 


young,  that  in  a  few  days  will  give  trouble — keep 
ahead  of  them.  A  long-toothed  steel  rake  does  splen- 
did work Have  slaked  lime  in  readiness  for  vari- 
ous insects,  and  where  potatoes  are  grown,  Paris 

green Liquid  manure,  from  cow  manure,  and 

weak,  or  guano,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  maybe 
used  with  effect  on  most  plants,  except  in  a  dry 

time Some  of  the  hand  cultivators  no w  in  use 

are  greatly  superior  to  the  hoe,  and  will  do,  in  intel- 
ligent hands,   much  more   and  better  work A 

lance-headed  hoe  is  one  of  the  most  useful  imple- 
ments one  can  have.  The  head,  see  engraving,  is 
of  heavy  steel  plate,  4J  in.  long  by  2t  wide  at  the 
top,  fixed  to  the  handle  as  shown.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  one,  which  if  kept  sharp  will  do  wonderful 

execution Herbs,  used  for  seasoning,  such  as 

Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  etc.,  should  be  pro- 
vided. Sow  thinly,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  when 
large  enough  thin  the  plants  to  6  inches,  and 
transplant  the  thinnings,  if  needed.    Finally — weed. 

Flo'cver    Cirarden  and    Hiatvn. 

See  last  months  notes  on  preparatory  work.  If 
one  begins  operations  this  month,  it  is  well  not  to 
attempt  too  much ;  make  the  best  of  what  is  found 
on  the  place  ;  neatness  and  good  keeping  are  always 
pleasing,  and  will  compensate  for  lack  of  display. 

37,e  Lawn. — In  case  grass  must  be  sown,  or  wait 
until  next  fall,  prepare  the  soil  thoroughly,  and 
sow  either  Kentucky  Blue  Glass,  Ked-Top,  or  that 
variety  of  it  called  R.  I.  Bent,  with  about  a  quart 
of  white  clover  to  the  bushel.  On  rich  soil  three, 
and  on  poor  five  bushels  to  the  acre  wiU  be  needed. 
Divide  into  two  or  three  parcels,  sowing  each  in  a 
different  direction.  Eoll  well.  Cultivators  differ 
as  to  the  utility  of  sowing  oats  with  the  grass  seed ; 
at  this  late  season  it  will  be  well  to  sow  a  quart  of 
oats  with  each  bushel  of  seed,  as  the  oat  plants  wiU 
then  not  be  too  thick,  and  will  afford  a  much 
needed  shade  to  the  young  grass.  In  making  a 
new  lawn,  if  possible,  sod  the  margins  next  the 
roads,  fiower-beds,  etc.  If  the  plot  is  small  and 
turf  can  be  procured,  sod  the  whole ;  lay  it  with 
care,  and  pat  or  pound  it  down  well.  Old  la^vns  and 
those  so^vn  early  will  need  mowing,  and  for  this  a 

Laan  Mower  is  indispensable,  on  even  a  small 
place.  Where  there  are  so  many  good  machines, 
we  cannot  advise  one  in  preference  to  another. 
The  machine  should  be  used  every  8  or  10  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  growth;  when  mowed  often  the 
cUppings  may  be  left  on  the  grass.  Annual  seeds 
will  disappear  before  frequent  mowing. 

Perennial  Weeds  must  be  dug,  pulled,  or  cut.  Cut- 
ting with  a  knife  or  spud  just  below  the  surface 
will  kiU  most  of  them.  The  English  put  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  heart  of  each  plain- 
tain  or  other  large  weed.      We  have  not  tried  it. 

Bedding  Out. — The  plants  used  for  making  showy 
beds  are  almost  wholly  tender  things  from  the 
greenhouse,  and  should  not  be  set  until  the  weather 
is  settled.  Give  them  rich  soil,  and  if  cold,  sharp 
winds  come,  shelter  them. 

Cannas,  Gladioluses,  Tiger  Flowers,  and  similar 
plants,  should  now  be  put  out.  A  clump  of  cannas 
alone,  set  with  reference  to  bight,  is  very  effective. 
Set  in  deep  rich  soil,  3  to  4  feet  apart  each  way. 

Antiuals  from  hot-beds  and  window-boxes  may 
be  transplanted,  first  hardening  them  by  proper 
exposure.     Sow  tender  ones  in  the  open  ground. 

Perennials  may  still  be  set,  as  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  bear  removal  when  well  started  into 
growth.  See  catalogues  for  kinds.  Do  not  omit  the 
garden  phloxes  for  a  gorgeous  summer  show,  or 
chrysanthemums  for  a  late  one. 

Bahlias  may  be  set,  and  as  soon  as  they  need  it 
must  be  tied  to  a  stake. 

Climbers  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  place  ;  they 
may  be  used  to  decorate  the  veranda,  or  to  screen 
fences  or  other  objects  it  is  desired  to  hide.  We 
once  saw  a  woodpile,  that  must  remain  in  sight, 
converted  into  a  "thing  of  beauty"  by  the  free 
use  of  climbers,  and  looked  like  a  wall  of  verdure 
and  flowers.     For  varieties,  see  article  on  p.  185. 

Evergreens  may  be  set  this  mouth  as  well  as  any 
other,  if  caution   be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  from 
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dryinK.  For  a  small  place  there  are  a  number  of 
dwarf  sorts  that  may  be  used  with  fine  effect.  See 
catalogues.  For  screens  or  wind-breaks,  Norway 
spruce  and  ArborYitje  are  cheap  and  certain  to  grow. 
Roses  need  attention  as  soon  as  growth  begins. 
For  the  Aphis  or  Green  Fly,  syringe  with  tobacco 
water,  or  nso  the  "  dust "  or  sweepings  of  tobacco 
warehouses,  sprinkling  it  freely  while  the  dew  is 
on.  For  the  Eose-slug,  whale  oU  soap  is  an  old 
remedy.  We  are  told  that  White  Hellebore,  used 
for  currant  worms  (see  "  Kitchen  Garden  ")  is  ef- 
fective. Where  the  bushes  are  few,  the  slugs  may 
be  jarred  oil  early  in  the  morning,  and  killed. 
Eose-bugs,  which  spoil  tlie  swelling  bud,  can  only 
be  shaken  off.  Catch  in  a  dish  of  water  to  which 
some  kerosene  is  added,  and  kill.  Roses  may  still 
be  planted.  They  can  hardly  be  overfed  with  ma- 
nure, when  well  established. 

<j<reenlio»isc   and    ^VindoTV    Plants. 

These  are  apt  to  be  neglected  in  the  press  of  out- 
door work.  Window  plants  of  the  hardier  kinds, 
that  are  not  to  go  into  the  ground,  may  be  set  in 
the  veranda,  or  other  summer  location.  They  will 
need  care  as  to  watering,  and  those  making  their 
growth  should  be  shaped  by  pinching  and  pruning. 

In  the  Grrecnhouse  fire-heat  will  be  needed  only 
in  cold  storms  ;  have  the  fire  laid  and  ready  for 
lighting  when  needed.  Shading  must  be  applied  to 
the  glass,  common  whitewash  answering  as  well  as 
anj'  preparation.  If  put  on  by  spattering  with  the 
brush,  a  partial  shading  will  be  secured,  which  may 
be  increased  as  the  sun's  heat  gets  stronger. 

Ventilate  ff'eehj,  and  remove  the  hardier  plants 
that  are  to  go  out  during  the  summer.  Many  plants 
do  quite  as  well  if  left  in  the  house,  and  it  is  less 
the  custom  than  formerly  to  strip  the  houses  of 
plants.  Those  that  are  left  will  require  extra  care 
in  watering  and  keeping  free  fi-om  insects. 

CameUia^  and  other  thick-leaved  evergreens 
should  be  set  out  in  a  shady  place,  but  not  under  the 
drip  of  trees.  AVhere  there  are  many,  a  roof  of  lattice, 
of  strips  an  inch  wide  and  as  much  apart,  may  be 
made  to  set  them  under.  Set  the  pots  on  boards 
or  a  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to  keep  out  worms.  Water 
and  shade  the  pots  from  the  sun. 

Plunging  is  done  with  many  summer-blooming 
greenhouse  plants,  and  they  serve  to  decorate  the 
borders.  Make  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  pot, 
and  put  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  at  the  bottom. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  followinu  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  Aiiieiican  Agriculiiinil, 
from  on r  daily  record  during  the  year,  ehow  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  cndini;  April  I'Jth,  1ST7, 
and  for  the  correspoiulinjj;  month  lust  year : 

I.  TRANSA<rriONS    AT   TIIK    N  K\V    YOKK     MA1CKK'|-B. 

Rkokipts.          Flour.    Ulii'tU.     Com.  Uttf..  llnyteu,     fhiln. 

26  il'»  Hii  ni'tli26".0OO     289,000  1.711.000  47.000  304,0(10     674,000 

23  il'a  Iri.vl  nrtlr339,000     2ft'.,000  1,401,000  09,000  194,000     613.000 

Sat.ks.               Ftnnr.     W'>"U.      f'orn.  }Uir.  Barlfii.     fiats. 

J6  il'«  (//ij  iii'tli334,000   1,265,0(10  2,:i07,000  53,000  257.000    B96,(i00 

23  d'a  ((Ml  iirili227,00O      634,000  1,931,000  98,000  246.000    771,000 

J4.        CompuriHon  with  ^nintxitriod  at,  tUi.i  time  la.\t  ijear. 


KitcKi  I'T*.       yioitr.     W'h^at.      Cofii. 

26  dnvs  1S77.  .26.1,(100    2S9,O0O  1,T.1.000 

27  days  1S76.  .281,000  1,062,000  437.000 
Sa[.K'(.  Fionr.  Wlif'tl.  Corn. 
26dav8lR77  331.000  l..'Cr.,nOO  2.307.00(1 
87  daya  1876,  .S-M.OOO   2,014.000    891.000 


Rue. 
47.000 
31,000 

Hue. 
53,000 
68,000 


BarUii.  Oalx. 
304.000  674,000 
193,000      783,000 

Uariey.  Oat*;. 
'",0(10  896,000 
264,000     971,0.0 

3.  Stock  qf  grain  in  store  at  yew    York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Ilarleij.  Oatn.  Jlatt. 
biisli.  Im.sli.  liiiali.  hush.  li((sli.  liiish, 
Apr.  10,1877,.  1,782,9 11  l,0ai,6,'>l  241.123  .f30.331  606.6.19  311.03; 
Mar.  .'i,  ISTT.. 2.730.641  1.711, 09i  2,88.S9i  5138;6  82' OTi  3.3".  203 
Feb.  7,  1877.  .3.083,819  2,302,261  3T4.142  071.114  956  114  S,*i'6ni 
.I.in.R.  ISn.  .3.6<H,010  3.077, -.04  3.11,7^0  90-,61-,  l.OS^.lOl  42V4O6 
Dec.  11.1876.  .3,110. 2«3  S.tS.i.SM  21SS11  873.310  1  182  :!-i2  .11"  041 
Anir.  7.  187'i.. 2.8:11.299  904,."."  94.960  "■3,914  1.23"  895  llM'jm 
Apr.  10. 1876  .3.19.1,1174  23'.>,1I0  68.129  200,381  706 JS"  4S«'!ll'' 
.I.(n.l0,  1876.. .-.,802.293     66,3.982  100,711      S\5,191  1.08O|S00  SOiiisS 

4.  Exiiortn.from  yetc  York.  Jon.  1.  lo  April  12. 
Flour,      meal.      Corn.      lii/e.     Ilnrlni.  Oata     Peas. 
hhls.         bnsh.        tivisli.     Inisli.      Imsli'.    liiish.    hush 

1877. ..  .3,57.887    2.093,19'2    4.27^.668  378,689    121229    4si -191  115  211 
1876..., .569,514    4,991,177    3,6()8,9-J8    13,320        olaO-l  2.58)251 

Gold  has  been  up  to  lOfi,  and  down  lo  104'4,  closing 
April  13.  at  UK'^,  as  against  Wl%  on  March  12  ;  lOB  on 
Jin.  IS;  lOTi  on  Dec.  12,  I87fi,  and  113  on  the  12th  of 
.'.pvu.  ^3T6...  The  enconracini  feature  of  business,  this 
month,  in  the  Produce  line,  le  the  notable  advance  In 
Breadstuffs,  under  the  influence  of  the  light  offerings 
hero  and  in  the  interior,  the  much  more  favoiTible  foreign 
market  advices,  the  decidedly  active  inquiry  for  sup- 


plies (largely  for  export),  and  toward  the  close  the  re- 
ports and  rumors  as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  great  war 
in  Europe,  which  quickened  demand  on  the  later  days  of 
the  month  under  review,  and  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  values, 
especially  of  Spring  Wheat,  mised  Western  Corn  (for 
prompt  and  forward  delivery),  and  prime  Rye,  afloat. 
The  dealings  in  Corn  on  Wednesday,  April  11th,  reached 
the  very  large  aggregate  of  650,003  bushels,  about  half  of 
which  amount  was  for  April  and  May  deliveries.  Oats 
have  found  a  very  ready  sale  to  the  local  jobbers,  toward 
the  close,  at  advancing  prices.  The  whole  position  of 
the  Breadstuff  trade  is  deemed  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  outlook  quite  encouraging.  Of  the  purchases 
near  the  close  were  about  2,000  bbls.  State  Superfine  Rye 
Flour,  good  to  choice,  at  $4.90@§5.10.  for  shipment  to 
Antwerp,  the  first  important  export  movement  reported 
in  this  article  for  a  long  time  past  —  Provisions  have 
been  fairly  active,  but  unsettled  and  lower  as  to  values, 

closing,  however,  more  steadily Cotton  has  receded 

materially  in  price,  under  free  ofl'erings.  and  a  less  confi- 
dent demand Wool  has  been  less  sought  after,  and 

quoted  weaker,  and  at  the  close  generally  heavy To- 
bacco. Hops,  Hay,  and  Seeds,  have  been  in  moderate  re- 
quest at  the  ruling  figures Ocean  Grain  Freights  have 

been    depressed   and    irregular,  hut  closing  somewhat 

stroUL;er Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  on 

the  latli  of  April  at  5d.,  having  rallied  from  id.;  to  Glas- 
gow at  M. ;  to  London  at  6)^(1.;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail  at 
5d.;  London,  by  sail,  B^tSBd.  per  bushel.  Provisions  l)y 
steam  to  Liverpool,  17s.  6d.fS)32,«.  6d.  per  ton ;  Cotton  by 
sail  and  steam  at  lid.  ^Ib.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and 
orders,  at  4s.3d.@.is.9d.  per  quarter. 

CCP.KKNT    WuOLKSAI.ie  PKICttS. 

Mar.  12.  Apr.  12. 

Price  OF  Gold. 104  5-8  105  7-8 

fl.oui:— Super  to  K.\tra  StiUefS  a5    (§j  6  25  );6  25  fro  7  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  5  45    (^9  00  6  40  (i^  9  75 

ICxtra  Western  5  55    @10  75  6  85  (&11  00 

lixtra  Genesee 6  21    (8  7  85  7  75  (3  8  75 

Snperline    Western  5  35    (S  5  75  6  25  (^  6  90 

UVK  Flour  2  75    @  5  00  3  00  0  5  25 

Corn'.-Mkal.         .,. 2  65    (a  3  25  2  65  @  3  50 

U'UEAT— All  l;in(l8  of  White.  1  45    (3  1  60  1  60  ®  1  80 

All  kinds  otliedaiul  Amber.  1  05    (a  1  60  1  25  a  1  80 

Cons— Tellow 56    (S     58  57  @     60 

.Mixed .54    @      aSH  57  ®      60 

White.. 57    ®      60  57  ®      60 

OA-rs— Western 37)4®     48  42  @     57 

State 48    ®      56  62  ®      60 

IIVB 81    @      91  85  (3      97 

lUcLKT 57),-®  1  05  57><®  1  02)i 

Bablet  Malt 65    @  1  25  65  ®  1  25 

Hav— Dale,  iH  lOUTbs 65    ®  1  00  65  e  1  00 

Stiiaw.  ?(  100  tts 50    (a      80  50  ®      75 

(Jo rro.v— Middlings.  *l   Tb  ...  12K@      12Ji  UK®      H)i 

Hops— Crop  011876,  ^  lb 7    ®     17  8  ®     17 

old,  S  B 4    ®      12  4  @      10 

ICEATHEns-Live  Geese,  ^  n..  45    @      55  42).;®      45 

SKun- Clover,  ¥1  lb  14)^®      16  14  @      15)^ 

T(motliv,  (8  iHishel 1  90    ®  2  05  1  85  <a  2  00 

Flax,  ^hnshel 1  70    @  1  75  1  60  ®  1  75 

StiGAa— Jtefl'gd:  Grocerv»iTb  S);®      10>^  7!i9     10)i 

Moi.AssHR.  Cdl.a,  ^cal.Sbtest  39    @      40  32  @      42 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, ^  gal  40    ®      56  38  ®      55 

CoFFiiK— KioCGold) 17    @      20X  16  ®      20 

'I'onACCO.   Jieiiuieky,  Ac, ?(lb.  5    ®       8  5  (JS      18 

Seed  Leaf.   ?(  lb 4X@      50  4)B'(ai      50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  V  Tb  SO    ®     52)^  27  ®     50 

Domestic,  pulled,  »>  Tb 20    @      45  18  ®      42 

C;ilifornta,  sprjnp  clip 15    @      30  12  ®      28 

Calilornia  f«ll  Clip 12    ®      23  J2  ®      23 

TALi.ow,»(Ib           7%®       8X  IJitSi       S% 

Oil-Cakk— ?>  ton          —    @S4  00  S3  00  (.a      — 

I'ouK- Mess.  18  haiTcl        14  75    ®      —  15  00  (3)15  10 

Prime,  «l  barrel         12  00    ®      —  11  50  ®      — 

Beef- Plain  nie,s.s 10  50    ®12  00  10  00  all  .50 

I.A  CD,  in  tics.  &  l.bls,  «1  100  nt  9  50    @10  12H  9  00  ®10  25 

lUrlTKi;— State.  ?<  Ik 18    ®      32  16  la      31 

iVesteni,   poor  to  fancy,  *<  lb.  12    ®     32  10  ®     30 

Cheese..  .                       ...  6)*:®      16)^  6'.;®      IS)* 

He»ns— ?(    bnslicl 1  .50    ®  3  25  1  50  ®  3  00 

Peas- Canada,  free.  9  bush..  1  07    ®  1  10  —  @  1  hi 

Knos— Fresh.  *f  dozen        15)<®      17H  17  (it      K'4 

Poultry- Fowls  &  Chickens  10    ®      14  10  @     15 

Tnikeys— l»Ib 5    @      14  10  ®      18 

Geese,  »  pair 125    ®  2  00  125  ®  2  .10 

Geese, VIb...   7    a       10  8  ®      12 

Oueks,  »)palr 55    ®  1  25  70  ®  1  25 

*' lb —    a      —  13  ®      18 

Rorsters.^Ib 6    ®       8  4  ®       8 

Capons,  ?i  lb,.          —   ®     _  18  ®     22 

Docks.  Wild.  ^  pair 80    ®  2  00  15  ®      75 

Pigeons,  wild,  ?s  dozen 75    ®  1  65  1  00  («,  1  75 

S(jUABS.  per  dozen  —    @     —  3  50  @  3  75 

Plover,  ^  doz ....  —    ®     —  1  00  (g  1  25 

SxiPK.  per  doz _    @      —  35  @  1  25 

TcRKIPs^bbl 50    ®      7:.  75  ®  1  00 

CAn3\GHs-ls  too —    ®      —  5  00  (cil2  00 

Onions— 19  hhl 2  75    @  4  liO  3  SO  ®  5  00 

LF-rrrcE.  10  bid —    @     —  1  75  @  3  25 

Potatoes- ^l.bl 2  75    ®  3  ei),'  2  75  ®  3  87',' 

new,  Bermuda 6  00    ®  7  00  8  CO  ®  9  00 

SWF.KT  PoTATOHS— ^ibhl 2  00    @4.50  3.50  @  5  00 

SplNACn.  )8  bill 2  00    ®  2  25  2  00  (3)3  00 

Tomatoes,  new  Bernuidft,  bl  1  25    (3)  1  75  1  00  (3>  1  25 

Beets.  J)  orate —    &      —  200®  3  00 

RAnisiiKS.  "f  lOiibiinehes  ....  —    ®      —  1  ."0  ®  3  (10 

.\sPARAOrs,  %1  doz.  bunches.  —    @     —  62S@  1  00 

Broom.corn 3    (^       7  3)^®       8 

Green  I'EAR.  I"  crate —   ®     —  2  00  ®  4  00 

CR^NnKRRIKS— 9  erate —    ®      —  50  ®  2  50 

APP(.Ks- *  l.iirrel 1  25    ®  2  (10  1  50  ®  S  75 

SijUAsn.  ?!  hhl 125    ®  1  75  175  (.e  3  00 

Peanuts,  domestic,  V  bush..  —    @     —  65  ®  1  25 

^ew    V4»i-U    fiirc-SlocU    Marltels. 

kkceipts. 

WEEK  ENIUNO            rieereK.     Coirs.     Calres.  Stieen.  Sirine. 

Mar.  19 10,6)7          42         1,281  20,081  21.952 

Mar.  2(1 11.125          86         1.199  24,.8.57  19.526 

Apr.    2..  9,069          77          1,G2'J  17,399  18.703 

Apr.    9 9,2.57           61         2,204  23.n63  21,663 

71)((J/  ror  4  Week.^  .40.078         256         6,309  84.900  82.814 

do../'(ll'/)r<rl).4  Ifi;fA!«3l.287         419        3,338  72,741  70,201 

Beereji.  Cown.  CalreJi.  fffieen.  Sirfne. 

Averaae  per  Week lo.mg         66        1,577  21.225  20.711 

do.  do.    (n.s(   JAon(»  ..  8.5.82        112          831  18.185  17,.5.50 

do.  do.  prju's  J^OHIA,,  9,337       108          T27  52,103  20,347 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
WEEK  ENDLNQ        Range.  Large  Sale^.  Aver 

Mar.  19 9    ®l23^c.  10    ®Il)ic.  i0)<c. 

Mar.  26 SK'8.12?i'c.  9)i@ll)fc.  lOKc 

M>r.     2 S)4'®125i-c.  9)j®ll    c.  I0«o. 

Apr.      9 9K®12),-c.  9\®n)s-c.  lOKc. 

Beeves.— With  over  10,000  of  the  best  cattle  taken 
out  of  the  market  for  export  to  England,  we  have  still 
had  hut  a  dull  and  drooping  market.  What  would  have 
happened  had  these  10,000  head  hem  added  to  the  30,000 
sold,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  hut  no  one  doubts  that  the 
bottom  would  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  the  market. 
The  foreign  export  now  saves  the  live  stock  trade  from 
utter  disaster.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that.  The 
whole  month's  business  has  been  far  from  lively,  and 
the  advance  of  ic.  ^  lb  the  first  week,  was  more  than 
lost  immediately,  and  was  not  recovered  at  the  close, 
when  fair  native  steers.  56  t)  to  the  cwt.,  sold  for  10® 
lOJc.  ^  ft  :  good  cattle  brought  10J-@llJc.,  and  really 
prime  beasts,  of  which  there  were  plenty,  IKgillJc.  No 
extra  cattle  sold  for  over  lajc.  ^  ft,  estimated  58  ft  to 
the  cwt  —  Cows.— The  market  has  ruled  dull  all 
through  the  month.  Strange  to  say,  although  the  Board 
of  Health  has,  by  numerous  successful  prosecutions, 
compelled  milkmen  to  sell  milk  without  mixture  of  wa- 
ter, yet  the  demand  for  cows  has  fallen  off.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  country  milk  keeps  the  trade  in  city  milk  at  low 
water.  By  and  by  it  may  turn  out  that  the  city  "  Orange 
Co."  dairies  based  largely  on  swill,  may  need  no  more 
cows,  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  Few 
cows  have  brought  as  much  as  $60,  the  range  has  been 

$40  to  $50  for  common,  to  $55®  $65  for  good  to  extra 

Calves.— Weakness  has  afllicted  the  veal  market.  The 
supply  has  been  too  great  for  the  demand,  and  7c.  is  the 
limit  oflered  by  butchers  for  the  best.  Poor  little  veals 
from  a  week  old  upwards,  and  of  the  "hob"  character, 
have  sold  in  large  numbers  at  $3@$4  each.  Fair  veals 
have  brought  6((j).6J<;.  1?  ft,  and  the  best  picked  lots  occa- 

sionly  have  gone  as  high  as  7ic.  ^  ft  live  weight 

Sbeep  and  liOmbs, —Trade  has  been  slow  and  easy 
for  all  except  the  best  fat  sheep,  which  have  been  picked 
up  freely  for  shipment,  2,000  head  thus  went  in  the  last 
week.  Most  of  the  business  was  done  at  5J<5::6ic.  ^  ft 
for  ordinary,  ti^7c.  for  good  and  the  best,  a  lot  of  131- 
ft  fat  sheep,  very  fine,  from  Steuben  Co..  N.  T.,  brought 

8ic.  ^  ft  live  weight S^'Ine.— There  is  nothing 

worthy  of  note  in  hogs,  except  that  live  Ohio  hogs,  151 
fts.,  sold  the  last  week  for  5|c.  ^  ft,  and  city  dressed  at 
7(gl7K. — small  pigs  brought  Tfc. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $1,8.00®  §120.00 

Middling,  per  ton 19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  ton 44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25.51®  40.00 

Clhandler's  Scraps,  per  lb s®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers, 

No.l.Peruv.  GnaiiolO  i..ct.  anniionia,  standard,  ^  ton. .$56.50 

do.       do.       guaranteed,  ^1  ton,  cargo  C  56.00 

do         do.        rectiUed,  Iter  ton,  10  p.  c. .  66.50 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Vilfc  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs       26.14 

"       Potato  do  do  do  do  25,97 

"       TlU'nip  do  do  do  do  19.36 

"       Fine  Bone,  strictly  pure per  ton  40.00 

"       Dissolved  Bone,  15  per  cent do  40.00 

Quinniptac  Fertilizer  Go's.  Pliosithale,  per  ton..  40.00 

"  "       Dry  g'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p.  c.  nm'a  42.00 

"  "       Pine  Island  Guiino,  per  ton.  42.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  tBoston)  per  acre...  22.00 

"  Potato       do  do  do  12.00 

"  Tohac(;o     do  do         ■     do  60.00 

Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton J5.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (25®35  per  rent),  per  ton.  20.00 

Gypsum.  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton 3.()0 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb 9><c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (SOpercentl  per  lb 4  'c. 

Chlorideof  Potass, (muriate  of  jiotash.SOp.e.),  lb  2>^c.(a  S    c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb 4J^c.®  4Vc. 

Sulplmte  of  Ammonia  (i5  per  cent.),  per  lb 5    c.@  5.(^0. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  .Meat  per  unit  of  aiumouia.$S.OO(g)  S  4!0O 


Artificial  Fertilizers— What  Fanners  are 
Doing. 

Probably  never,  since  artificial  fertilizers  were  known, 
have  they  been  used  so  intelligently  as  they  are  being, 
and  will  be  applied  this  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  will  be  added  to  the  general  knowledge  in  relation 
tc  these  fertilizers  than  ever  before.  The  American 
Affricu/tirri.-il  cau  fairly  take  to  itself  a  good  shar(i  of  the 
credit  in  producing  this  state  of  aflaii's.  as  nowhere  else 
has  the  matter  of  fertilizers  been  more  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  priuciiiles  upon  which  they  should  be 
used  more  clearly  explained,  than  in  these  columns. 
Especially  have  the  articles  of  Prof.  Atwatcr.  seconded 
by  those  of  the  Editors,  pointed  out  to  fanners  the  only 
way  in  which  they  cau  learn  the  deficiencies  of  their 
soils  -by  experiment ;  they  have  given  the  constituenta 
of  plant  food  most  likely  to  be  lacking,  and  indicated 
the  most  economicnl  and  available  sources  wlienco  these 
CJin  be  obtained.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  money  to  apply  a  complete  manure,  when  potash  only 
is  needed,  aud  that  it  is  equally  useless  to  add  ammonia 
when  the  one  thing  needed  for  a  paying  crop  is  pboi- 
phoric  acid.  Farmers,  and  cultivators  generally,  have 
made  an  important  step  in  learnin-.:  thai  then,  is  no  more 
one  universal  fertilizer,  than  there  is  a  universal  rcmcdj' 
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for  disease  ;  and  a  still  more  important  step  in  determin- 
ing to  ascertain  for  themselves,  by  carefui  experiment, 
what  they  can  most  profitably  employ.  There  is  another 
thing  relating  to  fertilizers  in  which  the  AmeHcan  Agri 
ciUturist  has  done  its  share,  viz :  the  pointing  out  the 
commercial  forms  in  which  the  essentials — nitrogen  or 
ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid— may  be  bought, 
and  their  prices.  We  must  admit  that  our  efforts  iu  en- 
couraging experiments  with  fertilizers  would  have  borne 
little  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  dealers  in  fertilizers.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  respectable  houses  in  this  business,  that 
they  offer  to  sell  by  actual  analysis,  and  guarantee  that 
the  article  they  offer  shall  contain  exactly  the  elements, 
and  in  the  quantities  represented.  It  is  possible  for  the 
farmer  now  to  do,  what  a  short  time  ago  was  so  diflQcult 
that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible,  i.  e.,  order  just  such 
amounts  of  plant  food  he  may  desire,  in  the  cheapest  or 
most  available  form.  If  h?  wishes  to  test  the  value  of 
any  formula  upon  his  land,  it  can  be  put  up  he  directs. 
If  he  wishes  to  have  at  hand  in  stock,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen,  that  he  may  test  them  singly  or  in 
various  combinations,  he  can  buy  the  articles  containing 
them,  of  high  grade  or  low,  as  he  may  prefer,  knowing 
that  he  will  get  just  what  he  pays  for.  A  reference  to 
our  advertising  columns  will  show  that  dealers,  as  a 
general  thing,  offer  their  fertilizers  as  warranted  to  con- 
tain a  given  percentage  of  the  valuable  constituents,  and 
a  perusal  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  makers  of,  aud 
dealers  iu  these  articles,  shows  that  they  assume  that  the 
purchaser  knows  what  he  wants,  and  will  buy  intelligent- 
ly.   The  day  for  secrecy  in  fertilizers  is  over. 


Just  2  Months  More. 

IMPORTANT.— The  Publishers  of  the  American 
AgriculturUt  employ  no  agents ;  the  high  cost  of  making 
the  paper  and  its  low  subscription  price  do  not  admit  of 
this.  Bat  they  do  offer  something  in  the  way  of  recogni- 
tion, or  remuneration,  to  friends  who  take  the  trouble  to 
show  the  paper  to  those  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  re- 
ceive and  forward  their  subscriptions.  This  assists  the 
Publishers, and  is  beneficial  to  those  solicited  to  subscribe. 
The  remuneration  is  given  in  the  form  of  highly  useful 
and  always  valuable  articles,  which  are  named  aud  de- 
scribed in  a  Premium  List,  a  copy  of  which  is  supplied 
to  every  one  desiring  it.— The  articles  offered  are  first 
class,  and  Just  as  good  as  money ^  though  by  special  ar- 
rangements, and  large  wholesale  cash  purchases,  they 
cost  the  Publishers  less. 

This  list  of  Premiums  is  open  to  all  until  July  1st, 
when  it  will  be  positively  withdrawn.  There  are  there- 
fore just  2  months  more  in  which  those  who  have 
begun  lists  may  fill  them  out.  .  ^^"  Those  who  have 
struck  for  a  larger  premium  and  have  not  succeeded  iu 
getting  that,  may  select  a  smaller  article,  and  complete 
their  list  to  get  that  one.      There  is 

Plenty  of  Time  Yet  to  fill  out  lists  in  progress, 
audtobeginnewlists,  and  complete  them  during  May  and 
June.  (A  lady  begun  the  second  week  in  May  and  procur- 
ed subscribers  enough  within  one  month  to  secure  free  a 
$650  Stein  way  Piano. — A  farmer  in  three  weeks  secured 
a  Buckeye  Mower  free  in  the  same  way, without  neglecting 
his  work;  and  many  others  have  in  like  manner  got  large 
and  valuable  premiums  in  a  short  time  iu  May  and  June.) 
There  is  a  large  list  of  good  articles  to  select  from,  vary- 
ing all  the  way  from  $1  to  $650  in  value,  given  free,  for 
from  3  subscribers  up  to  hundreds. 

Over  IS9OOO  persons  have  received  these  valua- 
able  premium  articles  free  of  cost.  Reader,  Try  it 
this  month.  A  little  effort  now  will  secure  you  one  or 
more  valuable  articles  the  present  season,  and  the  prac- 
tice thus  acquired  will  pave  the  way  for  getting  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  next  year. 

Every  Cierman  Cultivator  and 
Laborer  on  tlie  Farm,  or  in  tbe  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  edition  of  the  Armrican 
Agi-vMiurist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the  American  edition, 
but  an  additional  Special-  German  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Miinch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and 
successful  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
Gterman  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Jonmal  in  America 
has  been  so  long  issued  ;  no  other  one  contains  so  much 
useful  information,  or  a  tithe  of  its  engravings,    The 


Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Americans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and  all 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so. — Nothing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  chL-apness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  American 
editiou,  and  no  separate  office  or  macbineiy  is  required 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  printers. 
Its  terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly 
and  in  clubs;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers 
for  either  editiou  in  whole,  or  iu  part, — ^^  Please  call 
the  attention  of  your  German  ueighbors  to  this  paper. 
It  will  do  much  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  culture  nsed  in  this  country. 


containing  a  great  vaiHety  of  Items^  including  jnany 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  n-hich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

Pablishero'  Notices*  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies,  $4.20. 1  $1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.':0  ($1.30 each) ;  Five  to  Mne  Copies.  $1J25  each;  Ten  to 
Ninneen  l  pies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  eitra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances}  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tlie  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  Tolames 
from  Vol.  16  to  35  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
hound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (50  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Xumbers  of  the  paper  Is- 
sued for  20  years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  each  — 
Clubs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time. at  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 


TRY  XHE  I\E^V  JPOXATO.— In  our 

last  number  we  described  the  moat  promising  new  vari- 
ety of  Potato  this  year,  and  ofi'ered  some  seed.  We 
have  sent  parcels  to  several  hundred  different  locali- 
ties during  the  past  month,  from  which  we  hope  to  have 
excellent  reports  in  autumn.  Those  who  plant  half  a 
pound  or  more,  with  the  care  in  cultivating,  etdT.  as  de- 
scribed on  page  127,  will  be  likely  to  have  seed  for  a  large 
planting  nest  year,  and  thus  be  ahead  of  all  their  neigh- 
bors, as  there  was  not  50  bushels  for  the  whole  country 
this  year.  If  this  potato  proves  as  valuable  as  it  is  hoped 
it  will,  the  product  of  a  single  pound  will  be  worth  $90 
to  $100  for  planting  next  year.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
a  careful  trial.  It  can  be  planted  during  the  first  part  of 
May,  and  even  up  to  the  20th,  or  later  in  Northern  locali- 
ties. At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  prospect  is  that 
we  shall  have  some  400  to  500  parcels  to  distribute,  after 
May  1.  We  therefore  continue  the  offer  of  last  month, 
viz:  To  any  present  Subscriber  sendlug 
one  new  sobscrlber  to  tbe  "American 
Agricnltarist "  for  1877,  at  tlie  regular 
price  of  ^1 .60  a  year,  tbe  Publisliers  will 
send,  postpaid,  tw^o  of  the  SUPERIOR. 
POTATOES  or  one  lialf  pound ;  and  to 
any  one  fomrardlng  TWO  subscribers  as 
above,  tliey  w^ill  send  3  parcels  or  1  1-3 
lbs.  of  tlie  Potato;  and  in  tbe  same  pro- 
portion for  more  than  !2  subscribers. 
(Names  for  this  premium  count  in  no  other  list,  and  H  will 
only  be  given  to  those  sendiii^  ziasiew  specialij  lor  :t? 

A  Pocket  Microscope  ought  to  be  in 

every  house  as  a  source  of  rational  amusement  and  in- 
struction; to  examine  plants,  insects,  and  multitudes  of 
objects  too  email  for  the  unaided  eye,  Abbott's  Pocket 
Slicroscope,  costing  $1.50,  and  serving  a  good  purpose, 
will  be  presented,  and  sent  securely  packed,  post-paid, 
to  any  one  forwarding  four  subscribers  to  the  American 
AgricuUuriet^  at  $li60  a  year.— The  '•  Excelsior ^'^  costing 


$2.75,  a  more  complete  instrument,  will  be  presented  to 
any  one  sending  seven  subscribers.  It  will  be  delivered 
free.  Any  boy,  or  man,  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  by 
one  of  these  instruments  for  the  trouble  required  to  find 
and  forward  four  or  seven  subEcribers. 

Look    into   tke    '■  BAZAAR."  — We 

know  no  better  designation  than  this,  for  the  fiue  display, 
by  good  parties,  of  the  great  variety  of  seeds,  plan  t  s,  im- 
plemeuts,  machiuery,  aud  many  other  things,  that  are  set 
forth  on  the  second  cover  aud  some  other  pages  of  this 
Journal.  One  can  there  Jearu,  without  going  from  his 
fire-side,  concerning  a  multitude  of  articles  aud  enter- 
prises. Those  iu  charge  of  that  department  are  instruct- 
ed to  "■  admit  no  quacks  or  quackery,  aud  only  those  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they  prom- 
ise to  do  in  their  advertisements."  Our  readers  will  find 
it  profitable  to  take  a  stroll  all  through  this  department, 
not  only  to  find  the  best  places  to  get  what  they  want,  but 
also  to  gather  useful  business  hints  by  seeing  what  others 
are  doing,  what  they  say,  and  how  they  say  it.  It  is  al- 
ways well  when  correspondlug  with  these  men  in  order- 
ing, iuquiring,  sending  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  inform  them 
that  yoQ  made  their  acquaintance  through  the  pages  of 
the  Ameiican  Agriculturist ;  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  may 
be  of  double  advantage. 

Tery  Handy  to  Have,  is  the  ^^ Pocket  Tool 
Holder^''''  for  a  hundred  little  jobs.  A  hollow  handle  con- 
tains 20  small  cast-steel  tools— awls,  chisels,  punches, 
screw  driver,  etc.  Any  one  of  these  is  quickly  adjusted 
iu  the  end  of  the  handle,  ready  for  use.  One  will  be  sent 
free,  post-paid,  to  any  person  remitting  three  subscribers 
for  the  Ameiican  AgncuUurisi,  at  $1.60  a  year. 

Xo  Puzzlers  iroiiii;>;-  and  Old,— Last 
month,  page  146,  Aunt  Sue  gave  a  "Prize  Enigma."  In 
making  up  the  page,  au  ''  Illnstrated  Rebus  "  was  placed 
in  the  same  column  with  her  ofier,  because  there  was  no 
more  convenient  place  for  it.  !Mauy  who  are  working 
for  her  Enigma  Prize,  think  that  this  Rebus  is  included 
with  it.  This  Rebus  has  nothing  to  do  with  Aunt  Sue's 
Enigma.    Read  her  article  just  as  if  this  was  not  there. 

]9Xore    Potato    Px-emiiuus.  —  Messrs. 

Hawkins  &  Cornish,  Seedsmen  of  Goshen,  Orange  Co., 
N.  T.,  last  year  ofiered  premiums  for  the  greatest  yield 
from  one  pound  of  seed  of  their  JVIahopac  Seedling  Pota- 
to. The  largest  yield  was  returned  by  H.  C.  Pearson, 
Pitcairn,St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.T.,  who  obtained  1.994  lbs., 
or  .S3?4  bushels,  from  one  pound,  and  received  the  high, 
est  prize,  $50.  The  amounts  reported  by  four  others 
were :  1,ST7,  1,774,  1,528,  and  1,278  Ihs.  respectively.  The 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  H.  &  C.  gives  the  modes  of  culture. 
The  Mahopac  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Garnet 
Chili,  crossed  with  the  Prince  Albert ;  is  medium  late, 
light  rose  color,  and  great  excellence,  as  well  as  produc- 
tiveness is  claimed  for  it.  They  have  other  specialties 
iu  the  way  of  potatoes,  not  offered  elsewhere. 

Any  Boy  TVanting'  a  Oood  Pocket 

Knife^  can  secm'e  one  of  first-rate  quality,  sent  to  him 
by  mail,  free  of  all  cost,  with  3good  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle,  by  stirring  round  among  his  friends  with  a  copy 
of  the  Ajnerican  Agriculturist,  and  geting  four  of  them  to 
subscribe  for  a  year.  The  exercising  of  his  business 
talents  in  this  way,  will  do  him  good ;  he  will  get  the 
good  knife;  and  the  four  subscribers  will  be  benefitted 
by  having  the  paper.  (Sis  subscribers  will  secure  an  ex- 
tra fonr-bladed  knife,  with  pearl  handle :  or  a  lady's 
beautiful  pocket-knife,  with  four  blades  and  a  shell  han- 
dle). N.B. — These  knives  are  not  poor,  soft,  or  brittle 
things,  made  for  show  or  "  to  sell,"  but  first  quality,  A, 
No.  1  articles  made  to  use. 

**  Tke  East  India  Tree  Pea."— This 

is  being geuerallyadvertised,  and  numerous  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  it.  As  nearly  as  we  can  recollect,  this  is 
advertised  in  almost  exactly  the  same  terms  that  were  used 
a  few  years  ago  in  describing  the  ''Japan  Pea."  If,  as 
we  suppose,  this  '•  East  India  Tree  Pea  "  is  the  same  as 
the  "Japan  Pea,"  a  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  Feb.,  1S74,  with  an  engraving 
of  the  leaves  and  pods.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  fodder 
plant  in  the  wanner  States,  but  for  human  food,  nearly 
worthless,  green  or  ripe.    It  is  not  a  true  pea. 

Xliere  is  no  Questionings  Ike  Fact 

that  any  Farmer  who  has  a  small  norary,  even  if  it  oe 
but  half  a  dozen  good  books,  treating  about  his  own 
business,  will  feel  himself  more  of  a  man,  will  have  more 
dignity  of  character,  will  be  more  respected  by  others, 
and  respect  himself  and  his  calling  more;  aud  the  same 
efiect  will  be  produced  upon  his  entire  family.  Then 
again,  he  will  think  more  and  better :  and  there  are  few 
books  so  poor  that  they  will  not  give  him  some  new 
thoughts,  hints,  and  suggestions  that  will  lead  to  more 
profitable  practice,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  receive 
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back  five,  ten,  twenty-fold,  the  coat  of  the  hooks.  We 
wish  every  fanner  could  see,  as  we  see  it,  of  how  much 
value  it  would  he  to  invest  A5.  §10,  or  better,  $20  in  se- 
curing' a  small  library,  no  matter  how  ^eat  a  sacrifice  in 
some  other  direction,  or  how  great  the  effort  it  may  cost. 
The  mail  now  bringa  books  to  every  man's  door.  We 
knofc  that  every  man  who  wili  follow  our  advice,  and  get 
such  a  library  now,  vriil  in  less  than  three  years  warmly 
thank  us  for  urging  him  to  do  so.  There  are  many  good 
books  advertised  now.  To  any  one  desiring  it,  we  will 
be  happy  to  offer  advice  as  to  a  selection,  if  he  will  state 
his  circumstences,  what  he  has  read,  etc. 

War — Piisli.    in    One  Acre    More, — 

At  this  writing  (Apui!  16)  every  indication  points  to  a 
great  war  in  Europe,  to  commence  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  but  likely  to  extend  to  other  nations.  TUis  will 
involve  tha  great  granery  of  the  lo.wer  Danube,  and  lead 
to  a  much  larger  demand  upou  this  country  for  many  farm 
product*.  While  we  deplore  war,  it  is  well  for  our  far- 
mers to  push  their  prodnciious  to  the  highest  point,  not 
only  by  careful  cultivation  to  increase  the  yield,  but 
by  getting  in  every  additional  acre  possible  this  spring. 


T'he    Crrasshopper    Commission.— 

Congress  made  an  appropriation,  and  commissioners 
have  been  appointed  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Locusts,  or  grasshoppers,  and  the  means  of  preventing 
their  devastations.  The  gentlemen  appointed  are  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley,  of  Mo.;  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  His.;  and 
Doct.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.^  of  Mass.  These  gentlemen 
have  already  taken  the  field  in  different  parts  of  the  far 
West,  and  will  no  doubt  get  at  the  "  bottom  facts"  con- 
cerning this  scourge.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself.  What  is  our  Department  of  Agriculture  for?  Here 
is  a  work  that  belongs  eminently  to  that  Department, 
pat  in  tlie  hands  of  others.  Is  not  the  present  Commis- 
sioner competent  to  direct  such  an  undertaking,  or  is  he 
so  busy  in  sending  ont  seed  that  he  has  not  heard  of  the 
gr&sshoppers  ? 


Special— The  "  BooU  Acre."— Know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  great  advantage  of  good  books  to 
every  farmer,  we  offer  the  following  suggestion :  Select 
one  acre  in  addition  to  what  is  now  planned  for,  label  it 
the  •■  BOOK  ACRE  ;"  cultivate  it  at  odd  hours,  and  re- 
solve to  invest  the  proceeds  in  good  books  on  farming. 
It  will  be  the  best  paying  acre,  on  many  farms,  that  waa 
ever  grown.     Try  it  this  year. 

A  Xliin;:^  "Wortli  Ooing-.— If  any  farmer 

will  get  five  of  his  neighbors  to  join  him  in  subscribing 
for  the  Am^r-ican  AgricuUia-ist  for  the  present  year,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.60  each,  (or  sis  others  if  he  is  him- 
self a  subscriber  now),  the  Publishers  will  send  as  a 
present  a  copy  of  Allen's  "New  American  Farm  Book," 
(price  $2.50),  post-paid.  This  valuable  book  is  full  of 
useful  information,  and  it  can  be  passed  around  and  con- 
sulted and  read  by  all  of  the  six  or  seven  persons,  and 
make  a  good  beginning  fora  farmers'  Circulating  Library. 
The  cost  to  each,  at  $1.60  a  year,  which  pays  for  postage 
also,  will  be  only  3  cents  a  week.  Surely  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  each  household  a  whole  year, 
and  the  use  of  this  large  instructive  book,  will  richly  re- 
pay 90  email  an  investment.    It  will  pay. 

OR.— If  impossible  to  get  the  six  subscribers  named 
above,  Wt  four  subscriptions  be  made  np,  and  select  one 
of  the  $1.50  books  from  the  list  on  third  cover  paije  of 
this  number,  say  Henderson's  ''Gardening  for  Profit,"  or 
"  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  or  Stewart's  "  Shepherds'  Manual," 
or  Thomas'  "Farm  Implements,"  or  Waring's  "Drain- 
ing for  Profit."  Anj^one  of  these  books  circulated  and 
read,  will  be  of  great  usefulness. 

Wide-a-liValfe    in   Australia^  I^'e^v 

Zealand,  Bermuda,  etc.— The  following  pleas- 
ant bit  of  commendation  comes  in  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  who  is  passing 
the  winter  and  spring  in  the  Island  of  Bermuda:  '^Iwaa 
riding,  the  »ther  day,  with  a  well  known  English  natur- 
alist, along  a  quiet  country  road.  We  were  passing  one 
of  the  pretty  little  cottages  peculiar  to  Bermuda,  but  which 
showed  more  than  ordinary  taste  in  its  surroundings. 
The  snow-white  limestone  walls  were  covered  with  vines, 
a  graceful  hedge  of  pigeon-bash  concealed  the  out-houses 
from  sight,  while  between  the  cottage  and  the  road  was 
a  level  well  kept  lawn  with  neat  borders,  dotted  with 
choice  shrubs:  the  gorgeous  scarlct-bractcd  Poinsettia. 
the  elegant  ^  Flambeau,"  {Poinciana pulcheJTinui),  cycjids, 
shell-plants,  and  such  a  profusion  of  roses  as  only  Ber- 
muda or  South  Carolina  can  show.  My  friend  exclaimed  : 
'  What  a  neat  little  place  ;  those  people  must  surely  tako 
in  the  American  Agriculturist.''  —1  asked  him  why  he 
thought  so.  and  he  replied,  'Why  anywhere  In  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  where  you  see  a  house  the 
clean  and  neat  appearance  of  which  shows  that  the  own- 
ers take  pride  In  having  a  pretty  place,  you  maj^bo  enro 


that  they  take  in  the  Amejican  Agriculturist.  I  have  re- 
marked it  very  often  in  driving  through  the  country.  It 
is  a  most  wonderful  paper.  I  never  read  a  number  with- 
out setting  several  useful  ideas,  and  it  has  put  us  up  to 
no  end  of  new  contrivances.  I  send  it  occasionally  to 
friends  in  England,  who  are  greatly  pleased  with  it ;  they 
say  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Europe.'— So  you  see  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  appreciated  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home." This  Journal  is  the  Agricultural  paper  of  Aus- 
tralia.— It  would  be  almost  a  novelty  for  a  mail  to  arrive 
from  that  country  that  did  not  bring  us  a  considerable 
batch  of  subscribers. — yew  Zealand  seems  determined 
not  to  be  behind  her  neighbors  in  securing  the  benefit  of 
Yankee  ideas  and  improvements.  Yesterday  came  a  re- 
mittance for  92  subscribers,  which  follow  hard  after  pre- 
vious orders  for  66  copies,  21,  30,  34,  etc. 

Potash  as  a  fertilizer. — The  last  of 
the  series  of  useful  circulars  sent  out  by  the  "Mapes  For- 
mula and  Peruvian  Guano  Co."  is  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Potash  in  its  relation  to  agriculture.  This  circu- 
lar is  none  the  less  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  largely 
made  up  of  extracts  from  Prof,  Atwater's  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Agiicultunst,  due  credit,  of 
course,  being  given.  The  matter  relating  to  potash,  which 
the  reader  would  have  to  hunt  up  through  many  months, 
is  here  brought  together  in  a  compact,  useful  form,  from 
which  one  can  learn  more  about  the  uses  of  potash  and 
its  cheapest  sources  than  he  is  likely  to  find  elsewhere. 


The    Vses    of    Rhnbarh.— "T."  says  : 

Having  an  abundance  of  rhubarb  as  one  will  have  who 
has  any  plants  at  all,  we  in  former  years  noticed  that  after 
a  fewpies  in  early  spring,  the  novelty  having  worirofi",  the 
rhubarb  was  rarely  used.  An  inquiry  at  "  headquarters  " 
revealed  the  fact  that  rhubarb  was  so  juicy  that  the  pies 
would  "stew  over"  into  the  oven,  that  the  juice  pre- 
vented the  ''bottom  crust"  from  baking  properly;  ''no 
one  cared  for  the  pies  after  the  first  ones,"  '"so  much 
sugar,"  and  other  things,  which  we  do  not  now  recollect, 
but  to  all  of  which  we  made  answer—"  Brown  Betty." 
The  suggestion  was  followed,  and  thereafter  a  rhubarb 
Brown  Betty  became  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
family.  To  "B.  B."  you  need  breadcrumbs,  rolled,  but 
not  fine,  the  size  of  split  peas,  more  or  less  ;  rhubarb, 
cut  small ;  sugar,  cinnamon,  or  other  spice.  Put  a  layer 
of  crumbs  in  a  pudding  dish;  a  layer  of  rhubarb,  some 
sugar,  spice,  more  breadcrumbs,  and  continue  alternate 
layers  of  rhubarb  and  crumbs,  sweeting  and  spicing 
each,  until  the  dish  is  full,  or  the  material  used  up,  fin- 
ishing at  the  top  with  crumbs.  Bake  until  the  rhubarb 
is  done  and  the  top  well  browned.  Following  this  hint, 
sufficient  crumbs  were  added  to  the  rhubarb  to  absorb 
the  juice  in  making  pies,  to  their  great  improvement. 
The  rhubarb  now  gets  used— if  any  doubt  it,  let  them 
look  at  the  grocer's  bill  for  sugar ! 

^w^eet  Potato— *'Early  Peabody." 

— The  description  of  this  new  sweet  potato  in  March  last, 
has  called  out  inquiries  as  to  where  it  could  be  procured. 
Mr.  Peabody  informs  us  that  he  has  sent  a  stock  of  seed 
potatoes  to  Messrs.  James  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  15  John 
St.,  N.  Y.,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  furnish  plants 
at  the  proper  time.  Our  experience  shows  that  near 
New  York  the  first  week  in  June  is  quite  early  enough  to 
set  the  plants  ;  those  put  out  earlier  may  live,  but  they 
make  little  growth  until  the  weather  gels  "■settled  warm/' 

Xhe  National  Itepository,  "  A  Chris- 
tian Magazine,"  devoted  to  "  general  and  religious  litera- 
ture, biographies  and  travels,  criticism  and  art,"  is  one 
of  the  best  family  magazines  that  comes  to  our  table — 94 
pages  per  number,  beautifully  printed,  and  well  illus- 
trated. Edited  by  Dr.  Curry,  formerly  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate."  Published  by  Hitchcock  &  Wal- 
dcn,  of  Cincinnati.  $3  per  annum.  Those  desiring  a 
first-class  magazine— and  what  family  does  not  ? — will 
find  this  a  safe,  instructive,  high-toned  periodical. 

Sundry  Poultry  blatters.— Health 
of  Fowls. — "  Subscriber,"  Ironlon.  Mo.  To  preserve 
a  llnck  of  fowls  in  robust  health,  it  is  advisable  to  change 
the  male  every  year.  This  is  easily  done  by  procuring  a 
change  of  eggs,  and  raising  a  broml  of  chicks  of  other 
^tock Crossing:  Breeds,— To  cross  a  Light  Brah- 
ma with  a  White  Leghorn  would  be  undesirable.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  Lcghom  that  can  improve  the  Brah- 
ma, and  if  the  Brahma  impr<)ves  the  Le^honis,  it  can  on- 
ly he  by  adding  size,  and  producing  a  mongrel  which  will 
probably  be  qnile  ui)satisfactor>-. . .  .Turkeys.— To 
have  two  broods  of  turkeys  in  one  season,  take  the  poults 
from  the  hen  turkey  as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched,  and  give 
them  to  a  hen  with  a  brood,  or  take  the  eirgs  from  the  hen 
turkey  after  she  has  set  upon  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
put  them  under  a  hen.  The  turki-y  will  then  lay  another 
litter  of  egirs.  and  needs  no  visit  from  the  male  turki-y  to 
fertilizo  them. ..  .Incubation  of  Effss  by  Ma- 
uure4— In  reply  to  a  number  of  euquiries,  we  would 


say  that  unless  a  person  has  practical  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  fermenting  manure,  and  how  to  so  manage  it 
as  to  keep  a  steady  heat,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  an 
attempt  to  hatch  eggs  in  this  way  would  fail.  We  wonid 
not  advise  any  lady  to  undertake  this  business,  unless  it 
be  done  very  cautiously,  and  with  a  few  eggs  at  a  time. 
To  risk  a  hundred  egs^,  without  having  experience,  is 
imwise,  and  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  failure. 


Sundry    Humbugs. 

Very  few  who  read  the 
articles  with  the  above  head- 
ing are  aware  of  the  difflcol- 
^-^^^  ties  attending  the  prepara- 
^^j^'g  tion  of  them.  It  often  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence, or  much  time  to 
be  spent  in  investigation  by 
trustworthy  parties,  before 
we  can  be  sure  of  a  state- 
ment which,  in  the  giving, 
may  occupy  but  a  few  lines. 
In  conforming  to  the  rulea 
we  long  ago  established  for 
our  guidance — to  spare  no 
one,  no  matter  what  his  po- 
sition, whom  we  know  to  be 
a  swindler,  aad  at  the  same 
time  to  place  no  one  in  the 
select  company  of  Hum- 
bugs, without  being  morally 
certain  of  his  right  to  this 
distinction— we  must,  of  course,  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  investigating  the  cases  which  appear  here,  but 
still  more  on  those  against  whom  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient. There  are  many  schemes  which  we  feel  quite  sure 
are  fraudulent,  and  persons  whom  we  believe  to  be  swin- 
dlers, that  escape  simply  because  we  are  unable  to  con- 
firm our  suspicions.  A  marked  illustration  of  the  diffl- 
culties  attending  such  investigations  is  the  case  of 
"the  silver  mountain  minisq  compact," 
the  circulars  and  pamphlets  of  which  were  a  short  time 
ago  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  The  pamphlet 
was  no  more  objectionable  than  such  things  often  are, 
but  the  circular  sent  with  it  was  too  much  after  the  style 
of  some  bogus  concerns,  to  pass  unsuspected.  As  the 
Company  had  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  inquiry  waa 
made  of  parties  who  should  know  all  about  it.  The  in- 
formarion  received  was  embodied  in  an  item  given  last 
month  on  p.  129,  which,  while  it  did  not  put  the  concern 
down  as  fraudulent,  should  have  caused  any  thinking 
person  to  hesitate  before  risking  his  money  in  ii.  Soon 
after  the  April  number  was  out,  numerous  inquiries 
moved  the  police  authorities  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  they  ascertained  that  the  names  which  our  informant 
regarded  as  sound,  were  fictitious,  and  that  the  affair 
was  for  the  purpose  of  "defrauding  easily  deceived 
people."    It  is  very  certain  that  any 

PBOEABLT   Pr.OFITABLE    ENTERPRISES 

have  no  need  to  resort  to  any  such  methods,  to  enable 
them  to  start  operations.  There  is  money  enough  at  all 
commercial  centres  awaiting  investment,  and  any  enter- 
prise that  promises  fair  returns  without  unusual  riske, 

can  easily  command  capital Lotteries  and  the  various 

tricks  and  games  connected  therewith,  appear  to  have 
subsided  somewhat  since  the  arrests  mentioned  in  onr 
last,  but  the  business  is  loo  profitable,  and  there  are  too 
many  heavy  capitalists  engaged  in  it.  for  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. That  form  of  lottery,  in  which  articles,  such  as 
musical  instruments,  jcwelrj-,  etc.,  are  offered,  instead 
of  money,  are  still  operating. 

"TttE   MERCANTILE  PRIZE   ASSOCIATION" 

is  one  of  these  about  which  there  are  serious  complaints, 
and  is  a  good  (.or  rather  bad)  specimen  of  the  lot.  We 
sometimes  think  that  we  have  little  pity  to  waste  upon 
those  who  are  simple  enough,  after  all  the  warnings  that 
we  have  given,  to  be  caught  by  these  games,  but  every 
now  and  then  there  occurs  a  case  in  which  the  losers  are 
so  much  in  earnest,  and  to  whum  the  loss  seems  such  a 
hardship,  that,  while  we  arc  disposed,  fmm  principle,  to 
say,  '*sar^'ed  'cm  ri^ht,"  we  arc.  at  the  same  time,  sorry 
we  can  not  help  thorn.  Here  are  two  letters,  both  from 
Indiana,  one  from  a  German  who  understands  no  English, 
and  the  other  from  the  father  of  a  young  lady,  both  per- 
sons being  \ictimized  to  the  same  amount,  viz..  $7.50. 
The  plan  !s  to  send  a  ticket  informing  the  recipient  that 
the  ticket  has  drawn  a  jirlze.  in  both  those  cases  a  Melo- 
deon  ;  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  $1.  and  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  sent  is  informed  thrtt  by  fonvarding  this  and  $6.50 
for  "cxpressage  and  packing."  the  ticket  "entitles  the 
holder  toaMelodcon  valued  at  $125."  In  both  these  cases 
the  money  was  sent,  and  in  both,  of  course,  the  melo- 
deon  wasn't.  This  •"  Prize  Association  "  has  as  many 
names  and  addresses  for  its  oflSccrs  as  a  dealer  in  coun- 
terfeit money.    One  circalar  Is  dated  far  up  In  Broftdway 
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— among  the  thousands,  and  the  other  at  234  Broadway. 
If  one  would  look  up  234  Broadway,  he  would  find  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  gone  and  set  the  immense  pile  of  granite 
he  uses  for  a  Post-office,  squat  upon  the  very  place,  and 
the  shop  can  not  be  found  so  long  as  that  building 
stands  in  the  way.  Of  course,  these  and  others  who  have 
sent  money  for  melodeons,  have  placed  it  beyond  recov- 
ery, but  if  it  will  teach  them  to  let  alone  hereafter  all 
lotteries,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  altogether  lost.  But  how  about  the  ex- 
press companies  who  play  into  the  hands  of  these  swin- 
dlers—are they  altogether  blameless?—  —  While  there 
are  some  schools  for  teaching  telegraphy,  or  in  which  it 
is  taught  with  other  branches  that  have  an  excellent 
standing,  there  is  no  doubt  but 

INSTRUCTION  IN   TELEGRAPHT 

is  made  the  medium  of  swindling  operations.  We  have 
during  the  past  few  years  had  a  number  of  complaints  of 
these  "  Telegraph  Institutes,""  that  seem  to  bear  every 
mark  of  truthfulness,  but  as  they  rest  solely  upon  the 
assertion  of  unknown  individuals,  we  cannot  make  them 
the  basis  of  a  specific  charge.  The  most  recent  com- 
plaint comes  from  Freeport,  111.,  in  which  a  young  man 
states  that  one  of  these  Institutes  opened  in  that  place, 
that  he,  among  others,  including  several  young  ladies, 
paid  their  fee,  S40,  in  advance,  and  then  the  xnstmctor, 
claiming  that  he  had  a  rit^ht  to  do  so,  moved  his  "  Insti- 
tute "to  a  place  in  Wisconsin,  whither  his  students, 
having  paid  all  their  money  for  tuition,  were  unable  to 
follow  him,  and  lost  both  their  money  and  the  time  they 
had  spent  in  getting  partial  instruction,  while  the  teacher 
had  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. The  complainant  sends  his  "  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership," upon  the  back  of  which  are  the  "Rules  and 
Regulations."  The  9th  of  these  reads:  "It  is  further 
understood  and  agreed  to  by  the  person  holding  this 
scholarship,"  that  the  managers  of  the  Institute  "  are  at 
liberty  any  time  to  move  their  school  to  a  point  more 
convenient.". .  .  "  Said  change  to  be  made  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  managers."— This  looks  very  much  as  if  in- 
troduced for  no  good  purpose,  and  we  advise  all  who  are 
tempted  to  join  any  such  school,  to  look  closely  into  all 

the  conditions  before  paying  their  money  in  advance 

Onr  caution  to  farmers  to 

BE   CAREFUL  WHAT  TOU   SIGN, 

should  be  printed  in  large  letters  and  put  up  in  every  farm 
house.  Indeed  it  is  not  needed  by  farmers  only,  but 
should  be  observed  by  all.  We  repeat  it  now  because 
the  sharpers  are  likely  to  be  on  the  road  more  thickly 
than  ever.  The  counties  of  Putnam  and  Rensselaer,  N. 
Y.,  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  patent  corn- 
shellers— or  rather  over  notes  given  for  the  same.  Men 
who  have  been  regarded  as  shrewd,  have  been  taken  in 
by  still  shrewder  agents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  slate  de- 
tails, further  than  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the  agent 
wanted  a  note  for  the  shellers,  to  show  "  the  company  " 
that  they  had  been  properly  placed.  The  note  should  not 
go  out  of  his,  the  agent's,  hands,  and  to  show  how  safe 
it  would  be,  it  was  written  on  the  note  "  Not  Transfera- 
ble." Others  signed  a  paper,  ''just  for  form's  sake,"  you 
know,  accepting  the  agency.  All  was  lovely  for  a  while, 
but  in  time  the  "Not  Transferable"  notes  turned  up; 
they  had  been  transferred— as  why  should  they  not  be? 
Did  each  one  not  plainly  read  ''  Note  Transferable  !  "  It 
was  so  e-asy  to  add  an  e.  Then  tlie  papers  accepting  the 
agencies,  turned  out  to  be  notes  pleasantly  disguised.  It 
is  some  comfort  to  know  that  at  last  accounts  one  of  these 
chaps  was  in  jail,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  reflection  that  in 
these  counties,  there  being  several  shellers  to  one  corn, 
farmers  "have  discovered  that  they  can  be  converted  into 
capital  feed-boses  for  cows.  Beware  of  signing  any  pa- 
per whatever  for  any  lightning-rod,  corn-sheller,  patent 
medicine,  or  other  vender.  It  is  not  safe  to  write  down 
your  name  and  address  in  a  book  for  some  of  these  chaps. 

llffEDIOAL  MATTERS 

are  unusually  without  novelty.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
small-fry  advertising  in  the  papers  ;  but  the  real  touch- 
ing, heart-rending  pamphlet-account  of  miraculous  cures 
is  quite  scarce.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  too  fre- 
quent. We  have  tried  to  state  plainly  and  explicitly, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  to  us,  asking  about  adver- 
tising doctors.  There  are  now  some  20  letters  or  more, 
each  containing  an  advertisement  cut  from  some  news- 
paper, asking  what  we  know  about  the  person,  or  what  is 
our  opinion  of  their  medicine.  Many  would  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  writing,  it  they  would  recollect 
that  we  know  nothing  whatever— at  least  nothing  good, 

01"  ANT   ADVERTISING  DOCTORS, 

and  our  only  opinion  of  their  medicine  is  that  it  should 
be  let  alone  most  severely.  We  can  not  answer  such  in- 
quiries individually,  we  have  not  the  time,  and  we  hope 
that  this  general  answer  may  give  us  freedom  from 
Buch  applications  for  a  while.  We  make  no  exceptions 
whatever,  no  matter  how  many  titles  the  advertiser 
claims,  how  many  cures  he  has  made,  or  how  many  or 
what  kind  of  certificates  he  prints.    Have  nothing  what- 


ever to  do  with  them.  We  wish  we  could  write  a  little 
plain  language  to  young  men,  that  we  could  show  them 
how  needlessly  they  were  frightened  into  employing 
quacks.  Be  careful  how  you  put  your  name  or  your 
money  into  their  hands We  thought  that  the  Saw- 
bones at  their  surgical  shop  in  Indiana  were  ahead  of  all 
similar  ''Institutes"  in  the  repulsiveness  cf  their  circu- 
lars, but  here  is  another  "■  Institute,"  this  time  in  Kansas 
City,  which  "piles  up  the  agony"  mudi  higher.  Such  a 
lot  of  figures,  with  limbs  and  bodies  distorted  in  every 
possible  form— all  in  a  row,  looking  like  a  set  of  Cran- 
dalls  "  Acrobats  "  struck  by  lightning  ;  such  portraits  of 
women  with  faces  eaten  by  cancer ;  such  wens,  such  dis- 
eased eyes,  and  almost  every  deformity  and  disfigure- 
ment that  can  befall  poor  male  and  female  humanity,  we 
have  rarely  seen.  Nervous  people  should  not  look  at 
this  circular,  and  all  others  should  let  it  alone,  lest  they 
become  nervous.  The  people  at  this  "Institute"  war- 
rant cures,  like  other  quacks.  This  concern  goes  sys- 
tematically into  business.  It  sends  out  circulars  which 
contain  a  list  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  the  one  who 
receives  it  is  requested  to  give  the  names  of  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  afflicted  with  a  mark  to 
indicate  the  disease.  Moreover,  there  is  a  blank  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  request  to  "give  here  the  names  and 
post-office  addresses  of  all  the  school  teachers  you  know 
of."    People  wonder  how  the  humbugging  chaps   get 

their  names  1 As  we  opened  one  circular,  there  met 

our  eye  in  large  type, 

"  DIKECTIONS  HOW  TO  GAIN  "WEALTH  I  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  1 
HOW   TO  ENJOT  IT  !  " 

Here  was  something  worth  while— not  only  to  gain 
wealth,  but  to  keep  it,  and  enjoy  it — to  eat  your  cake, 
and  have  it,  too !  What  wonder  that  we  looked  at-it  with 
interest.  We  read:  ''To  gain  wealth  that  will  last,  it 
must  be  earned." — We  agreed  to  that.  Further  we  read : 
"  I  would  enjoy  myself  more  in  giving  a  dollar,  than  de- 
prive any  one  of  a  cent."— We  began  to  feel  a  respect 
for  this  man.  Glenn  it  is  his  name.  Slightly  crooked  as 
to  grammar— but  one  can't  expect  high  moral  qualities, 
faultless  grammar,  and  be  set  out  on  the  road  to  wealth, 
all  at  once.  But  we  grew  impatient  as  to  the  wealth. 
We  read— and,  at  last,  there  it  was  :  To  gain  wealth,  one 
must  fleU— groceries  ?  No.  Dry-goods  ?  No  I  Attle- 
borongh  jewelry  ?    Still  no  I    Nothing  less  than 

"PBACE   IN   THE   FAMILY  I  " 

The  same  old  story,  to  get  wealth,  one  must  give  up 
something— not  only  his  own  peace,  but,  alas,  "  Peace 
in  the  Family  I  "  We  would  have  no  more  of  it— better 
be  poor  with  "peace  in  the  family,"  than  wealthy  with- 
out it,  thought  we,  as  we  wers  about  to  throw  the  cir- 
cular aside— when  our  eye  caught  the  words:  "Peace  in 
the  Family  is  put  up  in  three  sizes— oval-shaped  bot- 
tles"— and,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  miserable  quack-medi- 
cine—and making,  keeping,  and  enjoying  a  fortune,  all 
vanished.  But  the  ihings  this  stuff  is  good  for :  from  a 
jumping  toothache  to  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of 
females  I  Glenn,  you  are  a  genius  I  We  agree  with  you  in 
one  statement,  though  not  in  the  sense  you  intend  it : 
"No  family  of  Children  is  safe  without  Peace  inHhe 
Family  I" — "Let  us  have  peace." 

Tlie    Coloi-a,do    Potato    Beetle.  — 

Unfortunately,  but  few  readers  in  the  Northern  States 
need  be  told  of  this  insect  and  its  work.  Still,  there  are 
localities  which  it  has  not  reached,  but  where  it  may  be 
expected,  and  while  we  give  those  to  whom  it  is  new 
something  of  its  history,  we  may  also  remind  others 
to  be  on  their  guard.  The  insect  is  in  shape  like  a 
large  lady-bug,  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  with  12  black 
lines  on  its  back.  It^suallyhas  three  broods,  the  last 
wintering  iu  the  ground,  as  "  seed  "  for  next  year's  crop. 
They  come  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  potato 
sprouts  do.  and  lay  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  hatch  in  a  week  ;  in  the  larva,  or  grub  stage,  they  are 
reddish,  and  very  small,  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  become 
fat,  repulsive-looking  gmhs,  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with 
black  spots  ;  when  full-£rrown,  they  enter  the  ground, 
become  pupas,  and  in  a  week  came  out  as  perfect  bee- 
tles. These  provide  at  once  for  another  crop.  The  per- 
fect insect  flies,  and  thus  spreads  from  place  to  place. 
Both  the  perfect  beetle  and  the  grubs  eat,  and  so  vora- 
ciously that,  unless  checked,  they  will  completely  destroy 
the  potato  vine.  When  the  vines  are  small  and  the  bee- 
tles few,  much  may  be  done  by  hand-picking,  and  at  the 
same  time  crushing  the  eg^s,  which  are  small  and  yellow 
and  upon  the  under-snrface  of  the  leaves. 

Later,  when  the  insects  come  from  elsewhere,  and  get 
too  numerous,  apply  Paris  green.  Get  the  pure  article 
and  mix  thoroufjly  with  20  parts  of  flour  or  plaster,  and 
sprinkle  it  by  means  of  a  perforated  tin-box  or  other 
contrivance,  upon  the  vines,  using  very  little — only  so 
much  as  can  be  seen.  Or  the  Paris  green  may  be  mixed, 
one  tablespoonful  to  a  pailful  of  water,  stirred  thorough- 
ly, and  the  vines  sprinkled  with  it,  using  a  watering  pot, 
Byi'inge,  or  even  a  whisk  broom.  The  poison  does  not 
dissolve,  but  must  be  kept  suspended  in  water  by  stift 


ring.  There  are  numerous  contrivances,  patented  and 
unpatented,  for  applying  Paris  green  in  the  dry  state  and 
mixed  with  water ;  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  the 
"Liquid  Atomizer,"  made  by  the  New  York  Plow  Co., 
No.  55  Beekman  street.  New  York,  which  it  is  claimed 
will  distribute  the  poison  with  great  thoroughness. 
Those  who  have  last  year's  volume  (1876)  will  find  in  July 
and  August  very  full  accounts  of  the  insect,  and  useful 
suggestions  for  applying  the  poison.  The  most  complete 
history  of  the  insect  is  given  in  a  work  by  Clias.  V.  Ri- 
ley," entitled  "Potato  Pests,"  and  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.  (50c.,  paper  covers;  75c.,  cloth).  Other 
insects  injurious  to  the  potato  are  also  described,  and  the 
natural  enemies  and  methods  of  destruction  are  given, 
and  all  fully  illustrated.  It  is  a  work  which  every  potato 
grower  should  have  and  study. 


**  Home  JBiaildirag:  "  is  the  title  of  anew 
work  on  architecture,  with  45  designs  of  various  styles. 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  is  its  specifications, 
its  elaborate  table  of  the  cost  of  materials  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  descriptions  of  over  250  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
The  book  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  a 
kind  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Sold  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.    $5.00. 


T^lie  l^andaitd  <^ame  Birdl£j  OiT  Ne'w 

England,  by  H.  D.  Minot.  This  is  a  popular  work, 
intended  for  young  persons  who  would  like  to  know 
something  about  birds,  and  care  but  little  for  ornithology 
as  a  science.  The  descriptions  are  divested  as  much  as 
possible  from  technicalities  and  the  work  largely  devoted 
to  that  in  which  most  other  works  are  deficient— an  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  the  birds,  which  are  given  in  a  fa- 
miliar style.  It  gives  a  key  by  means  of  which  a  given 
kind  may  be  identified  by  its  color  alone.  As  the  birds 
inclnded  in  it  have  generally  a  wide  range,  the  work  will 
be  found  useful  outside  of  New  England.  Published  by 
the  Naturalists'  Agency,  Salem,  Mass  ;  post-paid  for  $3. 


Iflaking:   tlie   Most  of  a   Potato, — 

Last  month,  on  p.  127,  we  gave  an  engraving  showing 
how  to  cut  a  potato  in  such  a  manner  that  each  eye  will 
make  a  "  set,"  with  sufficient  of  the  tuber  attached  to  it 
to  nourish  the  young  plant.  It  should  have  been  stated 
that  this  engraving  was  reduced  from  a  larger  one  in  the 
Blustrated  Potato  Catalogue  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  which  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation about  potatoes  and  their  cultivation. 

^^AslKton  Factory  niled,"  is  a  brand 
of  salt  in  the  highest  repute  among  dairymen  and  others. 
Liquirers  for  this  are  referred  to  the  advertising  columns. 

Ashes  for  Apple  Trees.— "S.  L.  B.," 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ashes  are  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  a  young  orchard.  It  is  not  advisable  "  to  apply  them 
close  around  the  trunks  to  prevent  worms  from  injuring 
them." — Their  effect  in  keeping  off  the  parent  insect  of 
the  borer,  which  is  no  doubt  what  you  mean  by  "  worms  " 
would  be  only  mechanical,  and  it  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  surely  by  a  strip  of  tarred  or  other  paper. 
Strong  unleached  ashes  might  injure  the  bark  of  a  young 
tree  ;  at  all  events,  applied  just  there,  they  would  do  very 
little  good,  as  the  feeding  roots  are  at  a  distance,  and  the 
best  use  of  ashes  will  be  to  spread  them,  if  in  abundance, 
all  over  the  orchard,  or  if  the  supply  is  limited,  around 
each  tree  as  far  as  its  branches  extend. 

Xlie   'l\>l>acco    Xrade    Oirectory, 

just  issued  from  the  office  of  ''  The  Tobacco  Leaf,"  a 
trade  journal  edited  by  Edward  Burke,  142  Fulton  street, 
New  York,  is  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  special  Direc- 
tory. It  claims  to  give  the  name  of  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  tobacco  trade  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  the  city  of  Havana,  and  while  it  is  a  wonder  to 
outsiders,  must  be  very  useful  to  those  interested. 

Xhe  American  Veterinary  Re- 
view,— The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  "American  Veterinary  Review,"  is 
received.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Liantard,  and  is  issued 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Association.  The  num- 
ber before  us  contains  papers  by  Dr.  Liautard,  Prof. 
James  Law,  Prof.  Very,  and  others,  upon  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  the  owners  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  Unfortunately,  capable  veterinarians  are  very 
scarce  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  the  immense 
numbers  of  live  stock,  which  reach  a  value  of  not  far  from 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  are  either  helpless  in 
the  owner's  hands,  or  are  submitted  in  great  part  to  the 
treatment  of  quacks  and  cow-doctors.  In  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  farmer,  a  veterinary  work  of  this  character 
will  be  valuable,  and  when  helped  out  with  some  stand- 
ard works,  may  greatly  aid  him  in  rationally  treating  his 
own  ani^*lB  in  the  absence  of  proper  professional  help. 
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MarUetinff  Produce.  —  The  produce 
commission  business  is  one  tUat  offei*s  a  field  for  dis- 
honest operators,  and  we  would  caution  those  who  send 
vegetables,  fruit,  or  other  produce  to  the  New  York  and 
other  markets,  te  be  careful  to  whom  they  consign  it. 
There  are  two  classea  to  guard  against ;  those  who  start 
with  good  intentions,  but  who  for  want  of  sufficient  ex- 
perience soon  fail  in  their  undertaking,  and  those  who 
start  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  cneating.  Already 
circulars  of  a  suspicious  character  are  being  sent  among 
the  producers,  and  soon  the  fruit  grow'ing  districts  will  be 
beset  by  numerous  glib-xongued  persons,  who  have  a 
plenty  to  say,  ana  a  jnenty  oi  time  In  which  to  say  U,  as 
to  their  wonderful  facilities  for  handling  and  selling 
fruit.  Riiising  fruit  and  other  produce  is  of  little  avail 
unless  it  is  well  sold,  and  as  it  is  seldom  that  one  per- 
eon  can  do  both,  it  becomes  necessary  Tor  the  grower  to 
entrust  his  articles  to  another,  to  whom  he  pays  a  com- 
mission for  selling.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the 
importance  of  selecting  a  commission  merchant  who  is 
not  only  thoroughly  lionest,  but  has  suCh  a  knowledge  of 
the  business  as  wilt  allow  him  to  get  the  best  prices. 
There  are  numerous  dealers  of  lliis  class,  some  of  whom 
advertise  in  our  columns,  and  as  lo  others,  it  will  not  be 
diflicult  to  ascertain  their  reputation.  It  is  very  unsafe 
to  consign  to  unknown  parties,  whether  they  make  their 
appeals  by  circulars  or  in  person,  no  matter  what  induce- 
ments they  may  offi^r,  without  first  making  sure  of  their 
ability  to  do  what  they  promise.  It  is  well  to  consider 
this  matter  before  the  busy  season  comes  ou. 

Xlie    Forrisn   ITIeat   Trade.— On  the 

first  page  will  be  found  a  series  of  engravings  giving 
scenes  connected  with  the  important  and  growing  busi- 
ness of  shipping  meat  to  Europe.    In  the  description 
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Fig.  5.— PLAN  OF  REFRIGERATOR.— (*S?e  Ist  Jioge.) 

reference  is  matle  to  the  plan  of  the  refrigerator,  showing 
the  interior  arrangement,  which  is  here  given. 

*'Blacl*:    <^aarler,"    Carlmiicflilar 

Erysipelas.—"  C.  J.,"  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.  This  dis- 
ease is  frequent  at  this  season  amongst  well-kept  calves 
and  yearlings.  It  does  not  effect  tlie  half-starved  ones. 
The  principal  symptom  consists  of  large  black  patches 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  legs,  shoulders,  or  flanks,  and 
ovor  these  patches  the  skin  is  puffed  up  and  crackles 
when  pressed  or  nibbed.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  blood, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  or- 
ganisms in  the  fluid,  which  destroy  its  vitality.  These 
vegetable  growths  or  cells  have  been  discovered  by  mi- 
croscopical examinations,  and  seem  to  bo  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  germs  through  the  stomach.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  these  may  exist  in  the  water  or  grass,  and  are 
most  abundant  in  the  spring,  when  the  young  herbage  is 
luxuriant.  There  seems  to  be  no  certain  cure,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  too  rapidly  fatal  after  its  discovery,  and  the  only 
course  is  to  prevent  it  by  givinc^,  early  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quent doses  of  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
being  careful  of  changing  the  feed  too  suddenly. 

ff^ilHiig;  in  IIiiil4lin«:s.— W.  A.  Dean, 
Fillmore  Co..  Minn.  The  filling  of  the  space  between 
the  outer  boarding  and  inner  plastering  of  a  house,  with 
sawdust  or  some  such  material,  is  nothing  new.  Saw- 
dust, spent-tan.  and  the  li^.o,  arc  valuable  as  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  mainly  on  account  of  the  air  they  hold 
in  their  interstices.  There  is  no  better  ctniductor  than  a 
body  of  air  enclosed  within  a  tight  space  between  the 
two  walls.  The  method  by  which  this  may  be  easily  se- 
cured, is  given  in  the  ATnerican  Agricultririst  for  March, 
1375,  p.  80,  with  a  diagram,  to  be  had  for  15  cents. 

Cliiilan  As'^iJLM. — Some  20  years  ago  the 
Chnfa,  or  Earth  Almond  (Ct/perm  esodctitits),  was  intro- 
duced as  a  plant  from  which  great  thinga  might  he  &Sff 


pected,  its  chief  use  being  as  food  for  swine.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  sedges,  and  closely  related  to  the  Coco  or 
Nut-grass,  which  is  such  a  pest  to  Southern  agriculture, 
and  bears  tubers  in  a  similar  manner ;  these  tubers  are 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  an  almond,  or  larger, 
and  have  a  sweet  pleasant  taste.  In  a  few  years  after  its 
introduction,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Chufa,  except 
here  and  there  as  a  curiosity.  Within  the  past  year  or 
two  the  interest  in  the  plant  has  revived,  the  Southern 
papers  are  advocating  its  cultur<j,  and  the  tubers  for 
planting  are  advertised  in  large  quantities.  While  no 
definite  experiments  are  given,  it  is  claimed  that  an  acre 
in  Chufas  will  produce  more  pork  than  an  acre  in  corn, 
and  it  ie  evident  that  they  will  be  largely  planted  this 
season.  The  culture  is  very  simple:  the  tubers,  previously 
soaked  if  very  dry,  are  dropped  a  foot  apart  in  furrows 
made  30  in.  or  3  feet  apart,  covering  about  an  inch ;  on 
very  rich  land  18  inches  is  near  enough  for  the  tubers. 
The  after  culture  is  to  clear  the  space  between  the  rows 
with  a  cultivator  of  some  kind,  using  the  hoe  in  the 
rows.  When  frost  stops  the  growth,  the  pigs  are  turned 
in  to  do  their  own  harvesting  ;  of  course  enough  tubers 
must  be  previously  dug  for  seed.  The  yield  is  said  to 
be  about  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  noticed  some  of 
the  seed  Chufas  a  short  time  ago  in  the  store  of  Wm. 
H.  Carson,  125  Chambers  St..  New  York. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  193. 


The  New  York  HorticultiKal  Society. 

The  attendance  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  on  April 
2d,  was  less  than  usual,  as  at  this  time  the  florists  and  gar- 
deners are  in  the  midst  of  their  busiest  season.  There 
were  some  very  interesting  plants  and  flowers  on  exhi- 
bition, principally  from  Wm.  Bennett,  Flatbush ;  G.  Such, 
South  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  I.  Buchanan,  Astoria,  L.  I.  ;  R.  B. 
Parsons,  of  Flushing ;  John  Henderson.  Flushing,  L.  I.  ; 
Wm.  A.  Burgess,  of  Glencove,  L.  I.;  Wm.  Wilson,  As- 
toria, L.  I.,  and  Charles  Zeller,  Flatbush,  L.  I.  There 
was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  amateurs 
present,  particularly  ladies,  who  thronged  the  rooms. 
Many  of  them  took  notes  of  the  articles  on  exhibition, 
reminding  us  of  what  is  so  generally  the  practice  at  the 
flower  shows  of  Europe.  The  exhibitor  finds  his  remu- 
neration in  orders  for  plants  from  the  specimens  he  ex- 
hibits ;  at  the  same  time  the  amateur  in  flowers  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  names,  and  learns  some- 
thing of  culture.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
David  Fonlis,  New  York,  on  "Cut  Flowers  and  Floral 
Decorations."  His  essaj' gave  an  account  of  the  kinds 
of  flowers  now  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  showed 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
immense  increase  of  the  business  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  made  the  broad  assertion  that  in  no  city  in 
the  world  was  the  business  of  cut  flowers  or  floral  decora- 
tions done  BO  well,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  essay  was  well  received,  and  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  there  were  not  more  to  listen  to  it. 


The   Adjustable   Plant  Box. 


There  are  some  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of 
small  pots  by  those  who  raise  tomato  and  other  plants  in 
the  ivindow  of  the  kitchen  or  other  warm  room,  and  a 
box  of  some  kind,  or  even  a  tin  can,  is  preferred  by  many. 


Fiff.  1. — THE  BOX  FLAT. 

Various  contrivances  have  teen  proposed,  to  allow  the 
box  to  be  taken  away  from  the  ball  of  earth,  and  allow 
this  to  be  sot  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  the  roots; 
among  these  we  have  seen  none  that  seem  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  secure  this  as  the  Adjustable  Plant  Box.  invented 
by  Mr.  r.  M.  Crandall.  of  toy-making  fame.  Pieces  of 
thin  board,  with  sjnillnr  dove- 
tailing to  thai  u-^od  in  his  building 
blocks,  are  UMcd  for  the  sides  of 
the  box  ;  four  of  these  are  put  to- 
gether and  fastened  by  pivots  as 
in  figure  1.  It  is  but  the  work  of 
a  few  seconds  to  put  these  into  the  \ 
shapi'  of  tlLTure  2.  when  the  box  is 
ready.  As  many  boxes  as  are  de- 
sired are  set  together  upon  aboard, 
which  serves  as  a  bottom  for  all.  filled  with  earth,  and 
they  are  ready  for  the  plants.  In  a  short  time  the  earth 
gets  so  compacted,  and  is  so  held  by  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  that  the  box  may  be  lifted,  or    may  be  takcu 


quite  away  from  the  ball  of  earth,  which  will  hold 
its  shape.  The  readiness  with  which  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  from  the  boxes  to  the  open  gronnd.  may  be 
seen  at  once,  and  the  plants  will  be  so  little  disturbed  by 


Fig.  3. — BOS  MADE  WITH   TViO  FLATS. 

the  operation,  that  they  will  never  know  it.  One  advan- 
tage of  these  boxes  is  their  durability,  and  when  not  in 
use  they  may  be  laid  flat,  as  in  figure  1,  tied  together. 


Fig.  4. — DIA-MOND   SHAPED  BOXES. 

and  put  away  for  another  season.  If  one  chooses  to  make 
a  larger  box,  it  can  be  done  by  uniting  two  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  figure  3,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
variety  of  combinations,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  and  others 
will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  may  wish  to  use 
them  for  a  miniature  window-box.  Being  General 
Agents  for  the  other  manufactures  of  Mr.  Crandall,  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  have  also  the  sale  of  these,  which 
they  ofier  to  dealers  in  packages  of  500  each.  Those 
who  wish  to  purchase  them  at  retail,  may  order  them  of 
seedsmen  and  other  dealei-s  in  horticultural  wares. 


Bee  Notes  for  May, 

BY  L,   C.   ROOT,    MOHAWK,   N.   T. 

Each  month  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
having  the  readers  of  "Bee  Notes"  send  in  such  ques- 
tions as  they  desire  to  have  answered,  as  we  thus  ascer- 
tain their  wants,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  meet  them. 
Readers  of  the  "Notes  "  are  again  requested  to  continue 
their  queries.  The  questions  at  hand  are  of  general  in- 
terest, and  cover  the  practical  operations  for  the  month. 

When  to  Transfer. — ''Would  you  advise  me  to 
transfer  my  bees  during  April?"— I  consider  the  best 
time  to  be  that  when  apple  trees  begin  to  blossom.  Full 
directions  may  be  found  in  "  Bee  Notes  "  for  May.  1876. 

Combs  when  Bees  Die.—"  VThat  would  you  do  with 
combs  in  box  hives  in  which  the  bees  have  winter  killed  ?** 
— Brush  the  dead  bees  from  them,  and  if  you  use  mova- 
ble frames,  transfer  the  combs  to  these  for  the  following 
season's  use.  They  maybe  used  for  extracting,  or  be 
placed  in  empty  hives,  and  swarms  hived  in  them.  If 
yon  desire  to  continue  the  use  of  box  hives,  set  the  hives 
with  the  empty  combs  away  in  a  cool  place,  until  swarms 
issue,  when  swarms  may  be  placed  in  them.  The  value 
of  empty  combs  is  not  appreciated  by  many. 

A  Substitute  for  Pollen.— "Do  you  feed  rye  flour 
early  in  spring?"'— After  bees  are  placed  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  I  feed  unbolted  rye  flour,  ground  as  fine  as 
possible,  giving  all  they  will  carry.  Spread  it  out  thin 
on  a  broad  flat  surface. 

Feeding  in  SmtNo.— "  Would  you  feed  diluted  honey 
in  the  spring  to  stimulate  breeding  ?"— Yes,  cither  honey 
or  sugar  syrup.  I  prefer  syrup,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  in- 
duce robbing. 

DiscouRAGiNa  Bees  from  Flying.- ''Ought  boca  to 
be  discouraged  from  flyiucc  during  cold  and  windy 
days  ?*'— The  "loss  of  bees  ou  ruch  days  is  greater  than  iB 
supposed.    Deuce  we  should  prevent  their  flying. 

Sealed  IlnNET.— "Isit  i.r">ortanttohavcamplc stores 
of  sealed  honey  in  each  hive  .'n  order  to  secure  rapid  pro- 
duction of  brood?"— There  should  bearaodeniteamount. 
Not  enough  to  fill  the  comDs  that  should  contain  brood. 

Spreading  Combs.— "After  settled  warm  weather 
comes,  would  it  not  be  well  to  spread  apart  the  brood 
nest,  and  insert  an  empty  worker  comb,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate brood  roaring?"-!  practice  this  largely.  Do 
not  spread  combs  in  hives  that  are  not  strong  enough  to 
care  for  brood  when  too  much  separated. 

LANGsmoTii  AND  QinNBT  FRAMES.— *' Are  the  stand- 
ing frames  of  the  Quinby  hive  as  easily  and  quickly 
handled,  when  occupied  by  bees,  as  arc  the  Langstroth 
frames?"— This  is  a  question  upon  which  beekeepers 
difl'er  very  much.  Every  person  can  handle  those  frames 
best,  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  After  the  first  comb  is 
removed,  the  preference  Is  with  the  Langstroth  frame, 
in  this  one  respect. 

Italians  and  Nativks.—*' Are  Italian  bees  preferable 
to  natives?"- Yos,  except  in  localities  where  the  forage 
is  largely  bnckwheat.  Even  there,  a  portion  of  the  bccB 
kept  should  be  Italians,  to  take  advantage  of  their  work- 
ing on  ditlercnt  kinds  of  flowers "^Thy  do  black 
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bees  gather  honey  from  buckwheat  better  than  the  Ital- 
ians ?''— I  do  not  know  u'hy.  The  fact  that  they  do  so  is 
the  point  of  interest. 

Alsike  Clotee,— "  What  do  yon  think  of  Alslke  clo- 
ver for  a  forage  plant  as  to  quality  of  honey  ?  Will  it 
stand  the  drouth  better  than  red  clover  ?"— The  quality 
and  quantity  of  honey  are  good.  It  does  not  stand 
drouth  well,  but  does  best  on  moist  ground.  It  is  not  a 
lasting  kind  of  clover. 

Loss  OP  Bees.— "A.  C.  B."  Hives  that  have  too  much 
honey  in  the  fall  are  in  very  poor  condition  for  winter- 
ing. This  is  without  donbt  the  cause  of  your  loss.  Hav- 
ing no  empty  combs  in  which  to  cluster  and  form  a  com- 
pact body,  they  soon  became  frozen  between  solid  combs 
of  honey.  If  20  lbs.  of  honey  had  been  taken  from  the 
center  combs  with  the  extractor,  without  doubt  the  bees 
would  have  been  saved.  The  combs  being  old  is  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  otherwise.  The  honey  ran  from  the 
fact  that  the  combs  were  broken  by  freezing. 

Qun^ET  HrvE. — "  How  long  and  wide  should  the  bot- 
tom board  of  the  Quinby  hive  be?"— As  wide  as  the 
frames  are  long,  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  eight  frames, 
with  sis  inches  each  aide  for  boxes,  to  which  shotild  be 
added  on  all  sides  the  thickness  of  the  lumber  for  out- 
side case "What  is  at  the  sides  and  top  of  frames?" 

—When  the  boxes  are  not  In  place,  I  use  panels  at  the 

aides,  and  a  quilt  on  top "How  is  the  outside  case 

made  ?"— Each  of  the  four  sides  is  made  separate,  fast- 
ened at  each  corner  with  the  clasp,  shown  below.    Jt 


of  these  cords  has  a  hook  at  the  end,  by  which  it  is 
fastened  across  the  sheep's  legs,  to  an  eye  screwed 


CLASP  FOB  HTTE. 

make  them  26  In.  long,  19i  wide,  and  18  In.  high,  inside. 

HoNET  Eighteen  Teaks  Old.— A  correspondent  re- 
ports a  box  of  honey  that  he  has  kept  18  years,  that  is 
seemingly  in  good  condition,  and  not  candied  in  the 
cells.  In  referring  to  it,  he  says  he  desires  to  show  that 
"combs  with  unbroken  cells  will  keep  a  great  while, 
whether  the  cells  were  capped  or  not."— In  this  I  think 
he  la  incorrect.  If  honey  is  kept  in  a  perfectly  natural 
state,  as  when  stored,  even  half  as  long  as  the  box  he 
mentions,  it  must  be  perfectly  capped  and  sealed,  and 
kept  under  very  peculiar  conditions.  The  subject  of  pre- 
serving honey  is  one  of  interest,  and  the  attention  thus 
called  to  it,  may  lead  to  valuable  investigation. 

Weight  op  Swajrjis.— The  swarms,  the  weights  of 
which  were  reported  in  Feb.  and  March  notes,  consumed 
during  Feb.,  aa  follows:  the  one  out-doors  5  fts;  of 
those  in-doors,  one  consumed  2J  and  the  other  2  fts. 
In  March,  that  out-door  3ilbs,  and  the  other  two  IB)  each. 


Helps  in  Sheep  Shearing. 

There  are  many  helpful  contrivances  which  tend 
to  ease  the  tiresome  labor  of  shearing  sheep.  To 
avoid  stooping,  the  shearer  may  use  the  table  shown 
at  figure  1.   This  is  made  with  a  hoDow,  curved  top. 


Fig.  2. — TROUGH  rOK  TAGGING  SHEEP. 

into  the  side  of  the  table.  When  one  side  of  the 
sheep  is  shorn,  the  cords  are  loosened,  the  animal 
is  turned  over,  the  loose  part  of  the  fleece  being 
tucked  under  it,  as  it  is  turned,  and  the  legs  fasten- 
ed on  the  other  side.  The  shearing  is  then  finished, 
and  the  sheep  turned  off.  Before  the  sheep  is 
shorn,  it  should  be  tagged,  and  a  table  for  this  pur- 
pose is  shown  at  figure  3.  The  sheep  is  placed  on 
this  table  feet  upwards,  in  which  position  it  is  per- 
fectly helpless,  and  will  not  struggle.  Then  the 
soiled  wool  about  the  hind  parts,  the  belly,  or  the 
legs  is  clipped  oflF  with  great  ease,  less  than  a 
minute  being  needed  to  tag  a  sheep.  Half  that  time 
will  serve  for  some  shearers  to  do  this.  In  large 
flocks  these  tables  will  be  necessary,  and  those  who 
have   small  ones  will  find  them  very  useful. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Uo.   87. 

ET    CEOEGB    E.    WARINO,    JR. 


I  have  long  known  Mr.  C.  M.  Beach,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  be  unusually  careful  and  reliable  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  dairy.  Learning  that  he 
had  recently  given  his  personal  attention  to  the 
testing  of  his  herd  of  Jerseys,  I  applied  for  fuU  par- 
ticulars for  publication,  and  give  them  herewith: 

"  We  tested  our  herd  for  the  week  ending  last 
Saturday,  March  ITth,  taking  the  milk  to  exactly 
the  same  point  as  in  the  previous  week.  I  heUeve 
the  cows  are  all  in  calf,  with  the  exception  of  three. 
The  following  table  shows  their  condition  : 


Jerseif 


Names  of  cows.  Hml  'Be-]  gyg^^i 
igtster  No.  ^^ 


Fig.  1. — SHEEP   SHEARING  TABLE. 

upon  which  the  sheep  is  laid  and  secured  by  passing 
over  its  legs  the  cords,  shown  at  each  side.    Each 


Betiine 

Fantie 

Daisv  ^Vash'ton 

Dotlia 

Doretto 

Roberta  Gray. . 

Greta 

Poem 

Faithful 

Freeda  

Witch  Hazel  2a 

Donna 

Kitty  Clover.Gr 
Aline 


S062 

Feb.  19, 

3066 

.\pril  6, 

3003 

Feb.  22, 

3073 

AprU  3. 

3073 

Feb.  28. 

3063 

April  19. 

3075 

May  11, 

30V7 

5fay  SO, 

307S 

July  2,' 

3079 

.luly  4.  ■ 

28-38 

Mch.  10. 

4412 

Jlch.  24. 

15-16 

.Mav  15, 

Guernsey 

Aug..  '7 

Last  calf. 


'70  Feb.14,  V7 

'71, Sent.  12,76 

'72   AU5.21,70 

'72   tell. 22.  — 

'73   .\as.  8, 

.'73  Jq1t26,'76 

'73  Dec.  28.  '76 

'73  Sept.  3,  "76 

'73    Nov.  2. '70 

■78    Xov.27.  '76 

.•74IMavl5, '76 

'74  Feb.  13, '76 

;9   .lnly27. '76 

'U.    lOct.  18, '76 

Av 


Age. 


182 
204 
21 
217 


7   1 

511 
5  1 
411 
4  « 
311 
310 
3  9;^ 
3  8 
'3 


191 
131 

104  . 

302  :3 

393  13 

229  7 10 

1J6  !2   7 

TT.d.  Av.4j 


"The  milk  was  only  measured  by  counting  the 
number  of  cans,  but  the  estimate  of  something 
under  7?  qts.  for  a  pound  of  butter  cannot  be  out 
of  the  way — the  cans  being  of  the  same  size  and 
filled  aUke  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"  The  product  of  butter  from  the  cream  churned 
was  209  balls  of  ¥  lb.  each,  making  1041  lbs.  We 
are  feeding  one  calf,  and  in  addition  there  were 
used  during  the  week  over  56  qts.  of  fresh  milk, 
equal  to  8  lbs.  of  butter.  This  makes  a  total  pro- 
duct of  ll-2i  lbs.  of  butter,  or  almost  exactly  8  lbs. 
average  to  each  cow. 

"The  previous  week,  under  the  same  eirctun- 
stances,  we  made  203  balls,  or  lOli  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. An  exact  trial  of  three  days'  mUk  from  the 
herd  a  short  time  previous,  gave  1  lb.  of  butter  to 
li  qts.  of  milk.  There  is  a  slight  variation  from 
week  to  week  in  richness  caused  by  feed  and  the 
quantity  of  milk  the  cows  are  giving.    Some  think 


we  feed  too  high,  but  so  far  I  see  no  ill  efiects,  and 
have  been  doing  the  same  for  several  years.  These 
facts  I  am  willing  to  vouch  for." 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  statement  as  be- 
ing not  only  that  of  a  man  who  honestly  believes 
what  he  says,  but  who  is  also  sure  to  say  nothing 
that  he  does  not  know  to  be  true.  I  am  disposed  to 
regard  this  as  the  most  valuable  report  that  we 
have  had.  Dividing  the  cows  roughly  into  two 
classes,  four  came  in  early  and  ten  came  in  late, 
but  the  average  time  from  calving  was  between  five 
and  sir  months,  and  the  herd  probably  averages 
between  three  and  four  months  in  calf.  As  they 
will  come  into  snnimer  keep  in  good  milking  con- 
dition, they  will  doubtless  increase  their  yield  on 
grass.  In  view  of  the  season  of  the  year  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  animals,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  now  making  more  than 
the  average  of  their  yearly  product,  which  would 
carry  the  average  yield  of  each  one  of  a  herd  of 
fourteen  cows  to  something  over  400  lbs.  of  butter 
each  per  annum.  This  seems  incredible.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  make  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent, 
we  shall  still  leave  an  average  of  SOO  lbs.  per  cow 
per  annum.  This  is  not  the  largest  story  that  I 
ever  heard  of  the  performance  of  a  herd  of  Jersey 
cows,  but  it  is  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  believed, 
and  this  one  I  do  believe.  The  process  by  which 
Mr.  Beach  has  attained  this  success,  cannot  proba- 
bly be  exactly  formulated.  Good  care,  rich  land, 
and  ample  feeding,  have  been  important  items,  but 
probably  much  is  due  to  his  luck  in  beginning — at 
a  time  when  his  ovra  knowledge  of  the  breed  was 
slight — with  a  herd  containing  one  or  two  unusually 
good  cows.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
shrewdness  that  led  to  keeping  the  best  animals 
and  selling  the  inferior  ones.  No  price  that  any 
one  would  be  likely  to  pay,  would  buy  his  best  cow, 
while  the  less  satisfactory  animals  were  freely  sold 
at  whatever  they  would  bring.  Probably  ilr.  Beach 
does  not  ascribe  much  of  his  success  so  far  as  quan- 
tity goes,  to  the  use  of  deep  cans,  but  he  believes 
that  he  gets  an  improved  quality  by  their  use. 


J.  M.  B.,  of  New  York,  writes  about  chums. 
Forty  years  ago  he  used  something  similar  to  the 
Bullard — a  long  box  set  on  rockers.  The  rockuag 
sent  the  cream  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the 
other.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  he  tried 
a  chum  in  which  the  dasher  moved  back  and  forth 
through  the  cream.  Since  then  he  has  used  many 
others,  liking  best  a  barrel  chum,  which  he  has 
used  for  fifteen  years  past.  This  has  paddles  work- 
ed by  a  crank;  and  he  finds  the  usual  objection, 
that,  as  the  floats  do  not  work  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  barrel,  there  is  soon  deposited  a  considerable 
thickness  of  cream  which  gets  no  churning.  He 
thinks  that  this  occasions  a  loss  of  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  butter.  This  waste  is  probably  over- 
estimated; but  if  anything  like  this,  is  a  serious 
objection  to  these  chums.  Probably  the  rocket 
churn  described  did  not  throw  the  cream  with 
sufficient  violence.  We  find  that  the  "Bullard" 
does  so.  ilr.  J.  B.  Williams,  of  Conn.,  has  invent- 
ed a  barrel  chum,  in  which  the  floats,  when  turned 
in  one  direction,  for  churning,  run  close  to  the 
sides  ;  when  tumed  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
working  the  butter,  they  leave  considerable  space. 
I  hope  to  try  this  chum  this  season. 


The  same  writer  asks  about  the  strip  of  laud  on 
Ogden  Farm,  described  some  years  since  as  having 
been  injured  by  too  deep  plowing.  Time  has  greatly 
improved  this  land,  and  it  is  now  about  as  good  as 
that  lying  on  either  side  of  it.  It  stood  last  sea- 
son's drouth  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  It 
may  show  an  improvement  when  we  plow  it  up 
again,  but  thus  far  it  offers  no  argument  in  favor  of 
turning  down  a  good  surface  soil,  and  bringing  up 
a  stiff  clay  snb-soil. 

Mr.  B.  also  asks  about  "dried  grass,"  a  subject 
which  I  have  overlooked  for  a  year  or  two  past, 
and  whether  "  early  cut  hay  "  has  taken  its  place. 
"  Are  there  any  experiments  on  record,  of  the  effect 
on  the  subsequent  crop  of  early,  medium,  and  late 
cutting  for  hay  V ' — He  suggests  that  valnable  infor- 
mation would  be  gained  by  investigating  this  mat* 
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ter  and  recording  the  results.  So  much  depends  on 
the  effect  of  the  season,  whether  wet  or  dry,  hot  or 
cool,  that  such  experiments,  to  be  reliable,  should 
be  continued  for  many  years,  and  should  be  con- 
ducted under  the  exact  methods  of  an  agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  I  hare  watched  the  matter 
pretty  closely  at  Ogden  Farm,  and  do  not  see  any 
very  material  difference  between  ordinary  early  and 
late  cutting,  so  far  as  the  subsequent  growth  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  circumstances 
to  be  considered,  that  the  observation  has  no  es- 
pecial value.  Where  we  have  cut  very  early,  be- 
fore blossoming  (dried  grass),  there  has  always 
been  a  good  subsequent  crop,  apparently  only  less 
than  an  original  uncut  crop,  because  the  time  for 
its  growth  was  tlu-own  into  dry  weather.  The  ex- 
perience of  those  who  irrigate  suitable  grasses  with 
sewage  throughout  the  season,  shows  that  the  sec- 
ond, and  even  the  third  cutting  are  as  large  as  the 
first.  Grass  cut  long  before  blossoming  seems  to 
make  less  valuable  hay  than  that  which  is  cut  at 
just  the  right  time — in  full  flower  or  in  early  seed. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  rowen  cut  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, may  be  called  dried  grass,  but  it  is  much  firmer 
and  richer  than  would  be  a  corresponding  growth 
in  May  and   early  June,  when  there  is  more  rain. 


I  am  asked  whether  cotton-seed  meal  is  a  better 
fodder  for  milch  cows  than  Indian  meal.  Decided- 
ly, no.  It  is  very  nutritious,  very  fattening,  and 
very  rich  in  constituents  which  add  value  to  ma- 
nure. It  is  largelyused  in  stall  feedingin  England, 
and  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  State, 
(.B.  I.)  For  beef  cattle  to  be  sold  alive,  it  is  very 
good,  but  it  does  not  make  very  good  meat,  and  is 
decidedly  objectionable  for  dairy  cows,  being  tal- 
lowy in  its  effect.  I  have  found  it  to  give  butter  a 
crumbling  or  flaky  consistency,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  its  use.  The  fat  that  it  pro- 
duces, when  fed  to  beef  cattle,  is  of  an  undesirable 
character.  So  far  as  meat  and  butter  are  con- 
cerned, Indian-corn  meal  is  vastly  better. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXTX, 

A  Fann  Experiment  ivltll  Commercial  Per- 
tilizri's,  and  its  Lessons, 

In  the  vineyard  regions  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany, 
there  are  many  farms  in  which  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  the  stable  manure  produced  is  used  for  the 
grape,  which  is  the  most  important  crop.  For  the 
rest  of  the  crops  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  other 
fertilizing  materials.  On  one  of  these  estates, 
which  contains  the  famous  Johannisberg  vineyard, 
a  series  of  experiments  has  been  going  on  for  sev- 
eral years,  which  illustrates  very  pointedly  some  of 
the  principles  that  I  have  been  trying  to  enforce  in 
previous  articles.  Starting  with  the  entirely  cor- 
rect idea  that  the  results  of  field  experiments  are, 
In  most  cases,  only  applicable  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  performed.  Hen* 
Czeh,  the  manager  of  the  farm,  propounded  a 
question,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

Under  the  special  circumst-mces  of  soil  and  crops 
which  obtain  here,  what  fertilizers  (that  is,  which 
ones  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  i>lant- 
food  and  in  what  forms)  will  be  most  profitable? 
Knowing  that,  to  answer  this  question  fully, 
would  require  repeated  trials,  Mr.  Czoh  planned  a 
scries  of  experimeuts  to  run  through  an  ordinary 
course  of  rotation.  On  one  field  a  ten  year's  course 
was  begun  in  1872,  and  was  to  be : 
1st  year,  Oats.  4th  year.  Hoed  Crops. 

2n(l  **     Fodtler  Vntches.      5th    "  Barley  with  Lucem. 
3d     "     Winter  Grain.  6th  to  lOlh  year.  Lncern. 

The  soil  experimented  upon  is  a  loamy  sand,  with 
a  good  many  coarse  8t<raes.  About  one  foot  below 
the  surface  comes  a  compact  subsoil.  The  field 
selected  had  borne  potatoes  for  two  years,  and  was 
pretty  well  worn  down,  and  hence  just  adapted  to 
the  experiments.  The  plan  of  the  latter  was  one 
suggested  by  Ville  and  consisted  in  applying  to 
one  plot  a  complete  fertilizer,  to  another  the  same 
with  the  omission  of  nitrogen,  while  from  a  third 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  a  fourth  potash  was 
emitted,  and  so  on,  the  last  of.  the  plots,  seven  b) 


number,  being  left  unmanured.  The  amounts  of 
the  different  fertilizing  materials  used  on  each  plot 
are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


KIXD  OF  FeeTILIZEB. 

Pounds  per  acre  on  each  plot. 

I      n    III]IV  !  T  j  VIjYlI 

Superphosphate 

lbs.  libs. 
357    35- 
173    ISi 

568    '.'.'.'. 

312    312 

fts.  n«. 

....  357 

lis. 
357 

ns. 

lbs. 

Vitrate  of  Potash              .... 

ITS  .... 
383  &57 
312    178 

178 
223 

Salpliate  of  Ammonia 

Salnhate  of  Lime  (Plaster;.. 

357 

which  Herr  Czeh  has  made  for  comparing  the 
crops  of  the  two  years.  Reckoning  the  un- 
manured crops  as  100,  the  amounts  of  the  others 
would  be  as  in  the  first  two  columns  of  figures 
below.  The  averages  for  the  two  years  are  given 
in  the  third  column,  while  the  last  column  shows 
how  much  the  crops,  where  the  different  ingredi- 
ents were  omitted,  fell  below  the  maximiuu  that 
obtained  with  the  complete  fertilizer. 


The  land  was  carefully  prepared  (by  plowing, 
harrowing,  etc.),  the  fertilizers  mixed  with  four 
times  their  amount  of  earth,  and  spread  uniformly 
over  the  plots,  the  seed  sown  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  fertilizers.  The  results  the  first 
year  with  oats  are  given  in  the  table  below,  which, 
with  the  notes,  deserves  careful  study. 
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From  this  first  trial  the  author  infers  "  that  this 
soil,  which  had  not  been  manured  since  the  memory 
of  man,  shows,  first  of  all,  a  need  of  nitrogen.  *  *  * 
By  the  application  of  chemical  manures  ih^  total 
crop  was  increased  about  53  per  cent.  *  *  *  With 
the  complete  fertilizer,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  yield  was  not  particularly  better,  either  in  ([uali- 
ty  or  in  quantity,  (than  tliose  obtained  when  some 
of  the  ingredients,  as  phosphoric  acid,  was  omit- 
ted.) *  *  *  In  absence  of  nitrogen  the  other  materi- 
als affected  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grain,  but 
made  little  difference  with  the  straw.  *  *  *  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  there  was  less  grain  from 
the  fertilizer  without  nitrogen,  that  where  no  ma- 
nure was  used  **  *."  But  these  and  other  observa- 
tions based  on  one  year's  experiments  were  not  en- 
tirely conclusive.  The  next  year  vetches,  or  more 
accurately,  a  green-fodder  crop  of  vetches, oats,  peas 
and  maize,  mixed  together,  was  to  be  grown.  Ni- 
trogen in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  was 
applied  to  all  the  manured  plots.  The  season  was 
very  dry,  and  the  crop  proved  a  failure.  The 
third  year,  1S7-1,  winter  grain  came  in  the  regular 
course  of  rotation.  Probsteier  rye  was  sown  with 
the  same  fertilizers  as  were  used  for  the  oats  in 
18?2,  and  with  similar  results. 

The  details,  though  very  interesting  aud  in- 
structive, and  in  some  respects  puzzling,  would, 
I  fear,  be  a  bit  too  tedious  for  this  place.  I 
giye,  therefore,  In  their  etead,  some  calculations 
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Fertaber. 

P 

?1 

I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 
VII 

Complete  Fertilizer 

132 
130 
149 
141 
1.33 
143 
100 

162  157 

Witltout  Phoaplioric  Acid 

Without  Foiiisli..    . 

VA 
152 
161 
99 

100 

156 
146 
157 
121 

100 

1 

u 

Without  Sulphate  of  Lime 

Sulpijiite  of  Ammonia  alone... 
No  ni.iiiti n- 

none 
36 

5- 

That  is  to  say,  counting  the  average  of  the  total 
yields  for  the  two  years  on  the  unmanured  plots  as 
100,  that  with  the  complete  manure  was  157. 
Where  the  nitrogen  was  left  out,  the  yield  fell  to 
134,  a  loss  of  23,  without  potash  it  was  146,  a  loss 
of  11.  But  without  phosphoric  acid,  the  yield  was 
136,  almost  the  same,  and  without  sulphate  of  lime 
it  was  157,  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  complete 
fertilizer.  The  inference  is  clear.  The  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  plaster  did  no  good. 

From  these  experiments  Herr  Czeh  infers  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime  have  no  spe- 
cial value  in  fertilizers  for  this  particular  field. 


In  citing  these  experiments,  I  have  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view,  first,  to  give  an  Ulnstration  of  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  enterprising  farmer  may 
study  the  needs  of  his  soil  and  crops,  and  second, 
to  illustrate  the  principle,  too  little  understood 
by  farmers,  and  not  enough  appreciated  by  many 
who  claim  to  stand  in  advance  of  most  farmers  in 
knowledge  of  such  matters ;  that  soils  vary  in  their 
needs  of  plant-food,  and  that,  it  we  are  going  to 
buy  fertilizers  to  put  on  them,  we  should  select 
the  ones  that  furnish  the  needed  materials,  rather 
than  to  pay  our  money  for  ingredients  that  are  not 
needed.  Phosphates  and  bone  manures,  which 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  commercial  manures 
in  ordinary  use,  furnish  varying,  but  generally 
small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  little  or  no  potash. 
Their  most  important  ingredient  is  phosphoric 
acid ;  they  all  contain  lime,  of  which,  in  the  super- 
phosphates, a  considerable  is  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate. In  a  vast  number  of  cases  these  are  just 
what  is  wanted.  But  in  the  one  just  described,  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  Ume  did  very  little 
good.  It  certainly  would  have  been  poor  economy 
for  Herr  Czeh  to  buy  phosphates  and  bone  manures 
for  the  land  and  crops  he  experimented  on.  Peru- 
vian guano,  wliich  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  furnishes 
a  little  potash,  would  have  been  better,  but  a  large 
part  of  its  value  is  in  phosphoric  acid,  which  was 
not  wanted,  at  least  not  for  present  use.  Of  course, 
after  long  cropping,  the  conditions  might  be 
changed.  But  most  of  us  can  not  afford  to  store 
up  large  excess  of  costly  material  iu  our  soils,  to  be 
drawn  upon,  perhaps,  a  decade  or  a  generation 
hence,  and  perhaps,  never.  We  want  our  invest- 
ments to  bring  the  best  return  in  the  quickest 
time,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  apply  such  fertilizers 
as  will  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the 
plant-food  in  the  soil  into  equilibrium  with  the 
needs  of  our  crops.  To  learn  how  to  do  this,  Is 
the  object  of  such  experiments  as  I  have  been 
recommending.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Conn.  AgricuHural  Erprrimait  Sladori,  JliddMown. 


Country  or  Village  Cottage,  Costing  $1,000. 

BT  B.   B.   WCSD,   ABCmTECT,   CORONA,   LONO  ISLAJtl),  K.  T. 


This  plan  is  designed  to  answer  many  requests 
for  a  '•  cosev  and  homelike  Cottage,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  Jlcchanics  and  Laboring  people,  costing 
from  $700  to  $1,000."  It  is  best  adapted  to  a  west- 
ward frontage — with  the  hall,  entrances,  and  porch- 
es protected  from  the  north,  but  may  be  casQj 
adapted  to  an  opposite  frontage  by  reversing  the 
plan— placing  the  hall,  etc.,  on  the  opposite  eWe  ot 
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the  main  house.    The  width,  21  feet,  adapts  it  to  a 
25-foot  village  lot,  leaving  a  side  passage  to  the 

rear Extei-ioi-,    (figs.  1    and  2.)— The   style 

of  any  building  is  determined  by  the  form  of  its 
roof ;  the  steep  and  hooded  style  in  this  design  ae- 
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END  VIEW  OF   COTTAGE. 


cords  fuUj'  with  domestic  feelings  and  artistic  sen- 
timents— and  is  growing  in  public  favor  for  subur- 
ban structures.  Compared  with  the  usual  Mansard 
style  is  more  practical,  less  expensive,  and  serves 
equally  well.  The  side  angles,  porches,  bay  win- 
dow, cornices,  and  chimneys,  each  of  simple  con- 
struction, make  up  a  pleasmg  variety  of  parts.  All 
superfluous  ornamentation  is  avoided.  A  too  com- 
mon fault  prevails  in  villages,  and  even  in  the  coun- 
try, of  buUding  close  up  to  the  street  lines.  A 
clear  depth  of  at  least  20  feet  in  front  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  flower  garden,  shrubbery  and  vines,  for ' 
flowers  are  proper  accessories  of  cottage  adornment, 
and  architectural  ornamentation  can  never  com- 
pensate for  theu- absence  ...Cellar,  (fig.  3.) — 
Hight  of  ceiling  6i  feet. — It  extends  under  the  front 
half  of  the  building,  giving  an  average  area  of  11  ix 
15  feet — quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  requirements.* 
It  has  two  small  front  windows.  A  good  ventila- 
tion may  be  had  through  the  chimney ;  openings  in 
the  rear  foundation  allow  a  circulation  of  ail-  over 

theunexcavated  portion Tirst  Stoi-y,  (fig. 

4.)^Hight  of  celling  9  feet,  is  divided  into  a  hall, 
parlor,  living-room,  rear  entry,  and  a  closet.  The 
hall,  entered  from  the  front  porch,  connects  through 
doors  with  the  parlor,  living-room,  and  rear  entry, 
and  contains  the  main  stairs.  The  parlor  has  a 
large  bay  window  in  the  front,  opposite  to  which 
IS  a  marble  shelf  resting  on  stucco  trusses.  It 
communicates  with  the  living-room  and  haU.  The 
remaining  wall  spaces  are  unbroken,  for  furniture 
and  wall  ornaments.  The  llviug-room  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  parlor,  has  two  windows,  an  open 
fireplace,  a  closet,  and  doors  leading  to  the  front 


Fig   2.— SIDJ3  VMW  OF  OOTTAOB. 

Iiall,  parlor,  and  rear  entry.  The  rear  entry  is  under 
the  platform  of  themaiu  titalrs — is  divided  from  the 
front  ball,  and  is  to  tt  used  as  the  common  en- 


trance. It  has  doors  leading  from  the  front  hah, 
living-room,  rear  porch,  and  the  cellar  stairs.  The 
parlor  may  be  warmed  by  placing  a  radiator  under 
the  marble  shelf,  and  passing  the  smoke-pipe  from 
the  living-room  through  it.  The  cost  of  such  a  ra- 
diator is  $8 Secottd  Story,  (fig.  5.) — Eight 

of  center  ceilings  7  feet ;  hight  of  side  breast-walls 
Si  feet.**  The  stairs  leading  to  this  story  are  made 
with  a  platform,  placed  3  risers  below  the  upper 
landing,  which  allows  for  the  required  head-room. 
The  divisions  provide  for  four  rooms,  a  hall,  and 
two  closets  ;  the  large  chamber  has  a  double  win- 
dow in  front,  a  marble  shelf  on  the  chimney  breast, 
and  a  closet ;  the  hall  bedroom  is  designed  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  large  chamber  as  a 
chUd's  room Coiistmctioii. — The  excava- 
tion for  the  cellar  is  made  4  feet  deep,  and  for  the 
rear  foundation  walls  1  foot.  The  loose  earth  is 
graded  around  the  foundation  at  completion,  leav- 
ing It  feet  of  the  foundation  exposed  to  sight  on 
the  outside.  The  foundation  walls  are  of  broken 
stone,  laid  in  common  mortar,  16  inches  thick,  and 
neatly  pointed  where  exposed  to  sight,  and  are  gen- 
erally even  with  the  framework  on  the  outside. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  cellar  stairway,  by  extend- 
ing the  adjoining  walls  beyond  the  inside  of  the 
frame  to  the  hight  of  the  ground,  and  finishing 
above  with  brickwork.  The  chimney  is  started 
with  the  cellar  walls,  and  arranged  with  two  con- 
tinuous flues  to  the  top.  Side  openings  are  made 
under  the  cap  by  Inserting  6-inch  earthen  thimbles 
on  each  side  of  the  flues.  The  top  courses  of  brick- 
work are  laid  across  the  entire  chimney,  making  a 
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Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  OELLAK. 

soUd  and  more  lasting  cap.  Sheet-iron  thimbles  are 
put  in  the  chimneys  adjoining  the  parlor  and  front 
chamber.  The  framing,  inclosing,  flooring,  etc., 
are  done  in  a  substantial  manner,  of  materials  indi- 
cated in  the  estimate  below.  Beams  placed  2  feet 
apart  from  centers  ;  rafters  and  studding  16  inches 
apart.  The  cornice  trusses  are  made  of  2x4-inch 
timber,  as  shown  on  page  139,  April  American  Agri- 
cuJturist,  1875,  and  the  shingling  and  gutters  on  page 
173,  of  the  May  number,  1875.  Sash  li-inch  thick, 
glazed  with  second  quality  of  French  sheet-glass, 
counter  checked,  and  hung  to  iron  balance-weights 
with  good  cord.  Doors  4-paneled  each,  for  the 
outside  and  rooms  in  the  first  story,  and  li  inches 
thick ;  all   others    li   inches  thick,   molded,   with 

•  We  well  remember  a  trite  saying  of  our  boyhood  days 
on  the  farm,  "Always  build  your  cellar  under  the  whole 
house."  Mr.  Eeed  is  studying  to  keep  the  expense  low, 
but  we  would  advise  enlarging  the  cellar  by  omitting  the 
wall  X,  and  cither  making  the  cellar  "  under  the  whole 
house,"  or  at  least  back  to  Z,  W.  The  expense  would  be 
but  a  ti-ifle  more,  if  any,  while  it  would  give  a  more 
spacious  airy  cellar,  needed  in  a  small  house  partly  for 
storage.  If  stone  were  not  vevy  scarce,  we  would  advise 
a  clear  hight  of  7  feet **  Wo  would  also  advise  mak- 
ing the  hight  of  tlie  2nd  story  7>^  or  S  feet.  The  extra 
cost  would  be  but  a  trifle — only  for  the  side  walls,  the 
cost  of  ceiling  and  floor  being  the  same.  It  will  add 
materially  to  comfort  and  healthfnlness  to  have  a  foot 
more  in  hight,  by  affording  more  atmosphere.— En. 


double  faces.  The  main  stairs  has  a  7-inch  octagon 
newel,  a  2i:x4-inch  molded  rail,  and  2-inch  turned 
ballusters,  all  of  black  walnut.  The  side  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  two  full  stories  are  white  sand  fin- 
ished, on  one  coat  of  "laid  offl"  brown  mortar. 
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Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  PIKST  PLOOK. 

This  is  the  favorite  mode  of  plastering  through  the 
Eastern  States— while  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  two  coats  of  brown  mortar  are  usually  ap- 
plied. Where  one-coat  work  is  properly  done — 
more  hair  is  mixed  in  the  mortar,  increasing  its 
strength.  The  same  quantity  of  mortar  is  used  as 
for  two  coats ;  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
"one-coat"  work  are,  a  saving  of  one-third  in  la- 
bor, and  obviating  the  delay  for  the  additional  coat 
to  dry.  All  the  wood-work  usually  painted,  and 
the  chimney-top,  have  two  coats  of  best  American 
lead  and  raw  linseed-oil ;  for  more  extended  re- 
marks on  painting,  see  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  June,  1875,  page  213. 
Estimate  of  materials  required — and  total  cost: 

5S  yards  excavation  at  :20  cents  per  yard §11.60 

26  perches  stone-work,  coninletft,  at  $'i.50 6.^.00 

2000  brjGlis,  furnished  and  laid,  complete,  at  $12 24.00 

3(iO  yards  plastering,  complete,  .at  25  cents 90.00 

1694  feet  of  timber,  at  $16  per  M 27.10 

1  sill,  4x7  in.  26  feet  long.         13  ties,  4x6  in.  15  feet  long. 
B  sills,  4x7  in,  15  feet  long.        1  plate,  4x6  ni.  26  feet  long. 
1  sill,  4x7  in.  23  feet  long.  1  plate,  4x6  In.  2o  feet  long. 

8  posts,  4x7  in,  13  feet  long.        14  beams,  3.x7  in.  21  Icet  long. 
1  girt,  4x6  in.  15  feet  long.         Il3  beams,  3x7  iu,  13  feet  long. 
20  ceiling  strips,  IKxS  in.  13  feet  long. 

!)0  joists,  3x4  in.  13  feet  long,  at  16  cenis  each 8.00 

200  wall  strips,  2x4  in.  13  feet  long,  at  13  cents  each.  . .    26.00 

130  siding  boards,  at  23  cents  each 29.H0 

16"  shingling  lath,  at  6  cents  each 9.60 

40  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.25 50.00 

12  spnrce  plank,  at  20  cents 2.40 

Materials  in  cornices,  $14  -,  stoops,  complete,  $20 34.00 

95  flooring,  at  18  cents  each .,    17.10 

2  cellar  windows,  complete,  at  $3  each 6.00 

2  single  windows,  complete,  at  $12  eacli 24.00 

3  double  windows,  complete,  at  $15  each 4:).00 

15  doors,  complete,  at  $fl  each 135.00 

Closets,  shelving,  and  nails 20,00 

Stu-s,  $30;  bay  window,  complete,  $.')0 100.00 

Tin,  (gutters,  valleys,  and  leaders) 11.00 
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Fig.  5.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOE. 

2  marble  shelves,  $10;  painting  $80;  carting,  $15 105.00 

Carpenter's  labor,  not  included  above. 100.00 

Incidentals,  sink,  pump,  etc 59.30 

Total  cost $1,000.00 
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SHOKT-HORN  BULL 


Beef  Cattle— For  Home  TTse  and  Export. 

Value  of  the  Export  Trade  to  all  Fanners— 
Best  Cattle— Short-horns  Cheap— Dcvons. 

The  rapidly  increasing  exportation  of  beef  to 
England  will  attract  the  attention  of  farnaers  to  the 
profitable  employment  of 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle 
for  this,  as  well  as  the 
home  market.  In  one 
week  last  month,  2,330 
head  of  beeves  were  ship- 
ped from  New  York, 
alone^  and  5.50  more 
went  from  Philadelphia. 
In  the  possible  event  of 
satisfying  the  English  de- 
mand, there  are  other 
European  countrieswhose 
people  are  hungiy  for 
meat,  and  eager  to  pay 
their  gold  for  a  supply. 
Our  advantageous  situa- 
tion, being  in  a  direct  and 
the  nearest  line  across  the 
ocean  to  these  waiting 
markets,  gives  us  the  first 
chance  of  securing  the 
business  and  confers  upon 
us,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
monopoly  of  it.  We  may 
therefore  consider  that 
the  value  of  meat  has 
come  to  the  bottom,  and 
that  the  present  rates  may 
remain  steady,  if  they  do 
not  advance,  for  years  to 
come.  That  they  will  advance  seems  even  more 
probable  than  that  they  will  retain  their  present 
level,  and  altogether  the  prospect  for  a  steady 
and  profitable  business  in  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture,  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

The  veiy  intimate  relation  that  exists  between 
the  production  of  meat  and  successful  farming,  is 
one  of  the  settled  facts  of  agricultural  practice. 
The  employment  of  rich  and  stimulating  food  not 
only  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  animals  fed  upon 
it,  and  returns  a  direct  profit,  but  it  produces  an 
abundance  of  the  richest  manure,  and  in  this  gives  a 
second  profit.  Itmustbe 
remembered  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  profitably  fed 
animal  must  be  supplied 
with  purchased  food,  in 
addition  to  that  which  is 
grown  upon  the  farm,  and 
that  the  employment  of 
the  uddilioiial  capital  thus 
expended,  leads  to  in- 
creased profits.  This  is 
"high  fanning,"  and  this 
term,  which  has  boon  held 
as  a  bug-bear  by  some, 
means  simply  and  only 
this,  viz.,  the  use  of  the 
soil  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
enable  it  to  take  in  as 
much  as  can  possibly  be 
made  to  give  out  again 
the  largest  possible  profit. 
The  soil,  in  the  hands  of  a 
high-farmer,  is  a  machine 
into  which  he  pours  cheap 
raw  materials,  and  from 
which  he  takes  out  valu- 
able finished  products. 
Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of 
skill  and  intelligence,  by 
which     man's     labor     is 

made  the  most  productive  and  profitable.  The 
most  important  element  of  success,  however,  in 
stock  feeding,  is  to  have  the  right  sort  of  animals 
to  feed.  These  are  the  machines,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  raw  material  is  worked  up,  and  every 
person  knows  how  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  per- 
fect machhie  to  work  with,  than  a  mere  make-shift. 


There  are  animals  that  are  able  to  cat  and  digest 
only  enough  to  sustain  life,  while  they  slowly  grow 
to  maturity  during  six  or  eight  years,  and  then  they 
are  of  very  inferior  value  for  beef.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  those  which  can  be  made,  by  only  two 
year's  high  feeding,  to  reach  a  greater  weight,  and 
make  a  more  valuable  product,  than  the  former  at 


BOOTH,  ESQ.,   OF  -WAKLABT,  ENGLAND, 


six  years  of  age.  The  feed  consumed  during  the 
short  life  of  the  best  cattle,  is  probably  not  half 
that  eaten  by  the  poor  stock.  The  saving  made 
then  by  feeding  the  best,  amounts  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  hay,  grain,  and  roots  used,  and  three  years  or 
more  of  time  and  labor.  This  is  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple reason  why  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  are  held  to 
be  more  valuable  than  the  common  stock,  or  the 
so-called  scrubs.  Unfortunately,  of  late,  much  of  a 
speculative  character  has  been  given  to  the  business 
of  rearing  and  selling  of  the  best  of  our  breeds  of 
beef    cattle,   the    Short-horns.     This    excitement. 


FAT   DEVON   OX,   BRED  BT  MR.    KIDNER,   OP  ENQLAKD. 

however,  is  past,  probably  never  to  return.  It  has 
burnt  itself  out,  and  is  extinguished.  The  best  of 
Short-horu  bulls  have  been  sold  the  past  winter  at 
such  prices  that  should  induce  farmers  to  purchase 
freely.  We  do  not  meau  the  fanciest  sorts  of  fancy 
animals,  but  those  of  really  better  intrinsic  vahie 
than  these,  because  they  have  been  more  healthful- 


ly bred  and  reared,  and  are  of  strong,  vigorous  con- 
stitution, which  many  of  the  fancy  ones  are  not. 
Good  Short-horns  are  now  to  be  procured  at  less 
than  their  actual  value.  Why  this  is  thus  we  need 
not  here  say  ;  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out  why 
this  result  might  be  looked  for,  and  it  has  come  to 
pass.  Forty-five  to  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  bull,  is  cheap 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  farmer  as  regards 
cheapness,  and  it  is  great- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  farm- 
ers wiU  not  miss  the 
present  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  stock,  and 
beginning  to  raise  a  few 
of  the  best  beef  cattle, 
if  only  as  an  experiment. 
The  Short-horn  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valu- 
able beef  animal  in  ex- 
istence ;  that  is,  when 
crossed  on  native  stock, 
and  for  producing  grades. 
The  grade  Short-horn  is 
a  better  beef  animal  than 
the  pure-bred,  if  good 
judgment  is  exercised  in 
procuring  an  excellent 
bull,  and  good  cows  to 
mate  with  him.  This  is 
fortunate,  because  it  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  enter 
this  business  of  producing 
beeves  with  only  a  small 
expenditure  of  money. 
We  have  very  frequeut- 
ly  described  the  Short- 
horn, and  have  at  times  given  many  illustrations  of 
the  best  animals.  We  give  herewith  a  portrait  of 
an  English  bred  animal,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  London  "  Agricultural  Gazette."  It  belongs 
to  the  class  known  as  the  Booth  stock,  that  is,  it 
has  descended  from  stock  bred  by  that  renowned 
family  of  breeders.  The  engraving  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  portrait,  not  a  photograph,  but  it  is 
singularly  free  from  the  exaggerations  usual  in 
artists'  pictures.  It  represents  "  Royal  Benedict," 
owned  by  T.  C.  Booth,  Esq.,  and  a  very  good 
typical  Short-horu,  and  an  excellent  beef  animal. 
But,  however  excellent 
this  breed  of  cattle  may 
be,  it  cannot  fill  every 
place.  There  are  locali- 
ties where  some  other 
breed  w'ould  be  more 
profitable.  In  the  grand 
meadows  of  the  Western 
St.ites  and  the  rich  bot- 
toms of  the  great  eastern 
rivers,  the  Short -horn  will 
supplant  every  other 
breed,  because  it  is  there 
the  most  profitable.  There 
are,  however,  hilly  or  up- 
land districts,  where  the 
pasture  is  not  so  luxuri- 
aut ;  lighter,  more  active 
animals  will  be  more 
profitable  and  prefera- 
ble here,  and  also  where 
oxeu  are  frequently  used 
for  a  period  as  draft  ani- 
mals, and  arc  finally  fed 
for  the  butcher.  In  these 
localities  the  Devon  per- 
haps excels  all  others. 
This  breed  Is  the  most 
ancient  pure-bred  race 
of  domestic  aNimals,  and 
has  held  its  place  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  the  best  breed  of  all  cattle 
for  working  oxen ;  it  is  strikingly  handsome  in 
form  and  color,  and  although  it  has  not  the  heaviest 
carcass,  the  beef  is  of  the  best  quality.  As  a  beef 
animal  it  can  never  lose  the  first  place  in  such  lo- 
calities as  above  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  competltiou  which  exists  in  England  amongst 
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the  beef  breeds,  and  the  excellenee  of  the  Short- 
horns, it  often  happens  that  the  Devon  wins  the 
first  prize  there.  This  was  the  case  at  the  last  Smith- 
field  Butcher's  Fat  Cattle  Show,  at  which  the  Devon 
OS,  whose  portrait,  from  a  photograph  (originally 
appearing  in  the  "Agricultural  Gazette,")  is  here 
given,  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  best 
beef  animal.  It  is  rare  that  so  beautiful  an  animal 
is  seen.  Its  square  outline,  filled  in  with  a  perfect 
roundness  of  substance,  makes  up  a  figure  rarely 
paralleled.  This  ox  was  4i  years  old,  weighed  2,138 
pounds,  and  was  given  the  first  place  as  the  best 
animal  out  of  the  large  number  of  the  various 
breeds  shown.  It  beat  many  high-class  Short-horns, 
not  on  account  of  their  inferiority,  for  they  were 
very  good,  but  by  its  own  extraordinary  excellence. 
The  picture  is  a  good  study  of  what  a  perfect  Devon 
may  be,  and  the  fact  that  this  favorite  breed  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  old  excellence,  but  has  merely 
been  obscured  for  a  time  by  the  glare  of  popularity 
which  has  surrounded  the  Short-horns,  should  en- 
courage those  who  already  own  Devons  to  cultivate 
their  herds,  and  bide  the  time  when  a  wave  of 
deserved  popular  estimation  shall  reach  them. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  16. 

BT  ONB  or   THEM. 


A  Ton  of  Poilder  for  a  Ton  of  Manure. 

C.  and  I  were  discussing  Prickly  Comfrey  the 
other  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  quite 
likely  that  if  he  could  manure  it  as  he  does  rhu- 
barb, he  would  got  as  big  a  crop  of  leaves  as  its 
wildest  advocates  claim. — "That  is  just  what  I 
want,"  said  he,  "  and  if  anybody  will  show  me  how 
to  turn  a  load  of  manure  into  a  load  of  dry  fodder, 
it  is  all  I  want." — Sure  enough,  that  puts  the  whole 
case  in  a  nutshell — only  the  fodder  must  be  good. 
It  must  impart  no  flavor  to  the  milk,  and  it  must 
dry  easily,  and  keep  well  when  dry,  and  be  palata- 
ble, otherwise  one  might  as  well  have  the  manure. 
Now  as  to  this  Prickly  Comfrey,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion no  one  seems  able  to  answer  :  "  Will  it  become 
a  weed  and  a  nuisance  ?  "  We  know  it  grows  ram- 
pantly, lives  through  the  winter  well,  and  that  an 
inch  bit  of  the  root  will  grow ;  so  the  more  it  is 
plowed  and  grubbed  the  more  it  will  spread,  for 
aught  that  I  see.  It  is  first  cousin  to  common 
old-fashioned  garden  Comfrey,  of  which  I  know 
little  or  nothing  except  by  hearsay.  About  this 
Col.  Frank  Curtis  makes  a  Statement. 

He  says  that,  many  years  ago,  an  old  family  ser- 
vant, of  the  colored  persuasion,  was  given  a  cottage 
and  garden  spot  not  far  from  the  house.  "Rheu- 
matiz,"  and  other  pet  ailments  were  duly  minister- 
ed to  by  hot  bricks  and  sand  bags,  and  Comfrey, 
which  was  an  indispensable  article  of  the  old  nc 
gro's  materia  medica,  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
garden.  The  old  soul  went  where  there  is  no  more 
hard  work  nor  rheumatic  twinges  ;  the  cotfage  and 
garden  were  swept  away  by  the  march  of  events, — 
but  the  Comfrey — that  "  still  lives."  It  has  a  con- 
stitution as  if  it  grew  at  Marshfield.  The  more  it 
is  mowed  the  wider  it  spreads,  and  if  it  blossoms — 
then  it  disseminates.  [We  think  that  a  sufficient 
reply  to  our  correspondent's  doubt  is  given  on  page 
130,  last  month. — Ed.]  So  I  think  we  had  best  han- 
dle our  prickly  blessing  cautiously,  and  stand  ready 
to  pile  salt-hay  or  straw  upon  it  some  day,  and 
smother  it,  if  it  really  sets  out  to  dispute  possession 
of  the  land  with  us.  The  problem  after  aU  is  how 
to  apply  manure  to  the  best  advantage.  So  far  in 
the  experience  of  the  world 

Tlie  Cereals  lead  as  Fodder   Crops. 

When  we  find  something  which  will  convert  a  ton 
of  manure  into  more  and  sweeter  and  more  nutri- 
tious fodder  than  Evergreen  or  Mammoth  Sweet 
Coni,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  in  advance. 
If  the  new  French  method  of  preserving  green 
com  fodder  in  pits  for  winter  use,  somewhat  as  the 
Germans  preserve  cabbage  in  the  form  of  sauer- 
kraut, is  going  to  work  well ,  it  would  be  dtflBcuIt 
to  say  exactly  what  in  reason  we  could  want  more. 
There  is  something  in  this  tanking  of  fodder  crops, 
and  I  am  confident  it  is  not  applicable  alone  to  com 


fodder — but  think  that  all  kinds  of  green  feed  may 
be  preserved  in  some  such  way. 

Pitting  Green  Fodder 

is  done  by  preparing  tight  pits  or  trenches,  running 
the  com  fodder  through  a  hay  cutter  and  into  the 
pits,  mixed  more  or  less  with  straw  or  other  dry 
fodder,  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  pres- 
ent in  the  corn,  treading  and  packing  the  whole  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  covering  the  mass  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air  except  from  the  upper  surface.  Salt 
in  moderate  quantity  is  added  upon  the  upper  lay- 
er, I  believe,  and  hay  and  planks  are  used  as  the 
covering,  which  is  made  to  shed  water.  Active  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  which  causes  the  mass  to  settle, 
and  the  pit  needs  watching  to  see  that  it  settles 
evenly,  otherwise  the  air  will  enter,  and  the  violent 
fermentation  will  keep  up,  and  inevitably  result  in 
the  decay  of  the  whole  mass  ;  but  if  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  be  reasonably  effected,  I  conceive  that 
the  very  slow  fermentation  which  will  go  on,  will 
furnish  just  carbonic  acid  gas  enough  to  render  the 
very  incomplete  exclusion  of  the  air,  by  the  topping 
of  hay  and  planks,  quite  effectual.  This  is  prelimi- 
nary to  a  proper  protection  of  the  pits  with  earth 
for  the  winter.  The  earth  is  piled  on  as  we  cover 
root  pits,  and  when  the  pits  are  opened,  care  is  re- 
quisite again  that  they  will  be  weU  stopped,  so  that 
air  shall  have  but  little  access.  We  all  know 
how  it  is  with  our  cider  barrels  ;  so  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation goes  on  with  siifficient  activity  to  be  per- 
ceptible when  the  ear  is  laid  over  the  bung  hole, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  cider  becoming  vinegary 
and  hard — but  when  this  ceases,  the  air  will  soon 
get  to  the  cider  and  spoil  it,  if  it  he  not  prevented. 
[A  detailed  account  of  this  process,  with  engrav- 
ings, wiU  be  found  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  June,  1875,  page  222.— Ed.] 

Wooden   Harrovrs   and  Clod-crnsllers* 

When  I  first  came  into  this  neighborhood,  wood- 
en harrows  were  very  common.  We  found  one  on 
the  place  and  used  it  up.  It  was  a  large  sized  A- 
harrow,  of  oak  throughout — I  should  say,  white- 
oak  beams  and  yellow  or  black-oak  teeth.  These 
were  two  inches  in  diameter,  round,  about  ten  inch- 
es long  below  the  beam,  and  about  four  above.  It 
was  not  of  very  heavy  draft,  and  did  fair  work  as  a 
harrow,  and  when  turned  upon  its  back  and  used 
as  a  clod-crusher,  it  did  admirably.  I  used  to  throw 
a  log-chain  over  the  outside  teeth,  so  that  the 
tracks  of  the  teeth  should  be  obliterated,  and  thus 
a  capital  finish  was  made.  I  am  getting  out  some 
sticks  for  another  one  now,  for  we  feel  its  \oSs.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  light  land,  and  to  stubble- 
plowing,  but  is  not  so  good  on  sward  land. 

AVllen  to  Seed  Oo-wn  to  Grass. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  that  August  is  the  best  time. 
Grass  sowed  then  looks  well  now,  though  it  hardly 
started  perceptibly  before  frost,  and  it  appeared  to 
grow  but  little  after  that.  Even  that  sowed  with 
late  rye  is  starting  now  finely,  and  will  stand  a 
drouth  much  better  than  any  spring  sown  grass 
possibly  can-.  Oats  seem  to  be  so  much  a  necessity 
to  horses,  that  I  have  favored  seeding  down  with 
that  crop,  and  raise  generally  only  rye  enough  for 
what  straw  we  need.  But  last  summer's  experience 
is  a  warning.  I  met  Mr.  Barstowe,  of  Norwich, 
Ct.,  a  life-long  dealer  in  implements  and  seeds  for 
farmers,  and  he  appealed  to  me  to  know  what  time 
of  the  year  it  was  besttosow  grass  seed.  With  the 
manner  of  Sir  Oracle  I  said  AnijiiM, — and,  it  seems, 
confirmed  some  advice  which  he  had  just  been 
giving.  For  my  part  I  was  very  glad  also  to  be  con- 
firmed in  my  view  by  so  experienced  an  observer. 
Rather  than  sow  grass  seed  with  oats,  and  take  the 
chances  of  the  summer,  I  think  it  wiU  pay  to  plow 
the  oat  stubble,  and  sow  the  grass  and  clover  to- 
gether as  early  as  the  oats  can  be  gotten  off  the  land. 

Trees  by  tUe  Roadside. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  cut  down  than  to  set  out 
a  tree,  and  so  few  people  really  know  what  a  tree 
is  worth, that  I  almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  road- 
side trees  valued  and  cherished  as  they  should  be. 
There  is  hardly  a  roadside  fence  or  wall,  against 
which  trees,  which  would  be  both  ornamental  and 
useful,  do  not  spring  up.     It  would  hardly  do  to 


let  them  grow  by  the  wall,  for  they  might  throw  it 
down,  but  we  are  quite  too  apt  to  let  them  grow 
by  the  fences.  In  fact,  there  is  many  a  fence  in 
this  neighborhood  made  quite  sustantial  by  the 
red  cedars,  which  fairly  hold  it  up.  If  thes'e  could 
be  properly  thinned  out,  and  the  brush  trimmed 
out  around  them,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore thay  might  be  used  as  fence  posts  for  either 
raH  or  wire-fencing.  Trees  of  other  kinds  may  be 
put  to  the  same  use,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
will  grow  large  enough  to  shade  the  foot-path, 
and  afford  timber  for  fuel  or  other  uses  after  a  few 
years.  The  drafts  which  maples,  tulip-trees,  sweet- 
gums,  basswoods,  hickories,  ashes,  and  probably 
many  other  trees,  make  upon  the  soil  is  very  little, 
even  when  they  stand  in  cultivated  ground ;  but 
when  they  stand  on  the  fence  Une  of  the  highway, 
or  better  still  if  the  road  be  wide  enough,  four  feet 
from  the  fence,  they  will  make  no  perceptible 
draft  upon  the  fertility  of  adjoining  fields.  Elms, 
and  several  of  the  soft-wooded  trees,  poplars,  wil- 
lows, etc.,  are  different,  and,  being  surface  feeders, 
send  their  roots  into  the  soil  to  great  distances. 
Still,  even  these  are  better  than  no  trees  by  the 
roadside,  and  the  elms  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
vicinity  of  dweUings,  and  in  viUage  streets  (but 
not  too  close,  so  as  to  over-shadow  houses  and 
cause  dampness),  for  in  such  places  there  is  much 
unused  ground  where  the  tree  may  send  its  feeding 
roots  without  harm  to  valuable  crops.  What  we 
need  is  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  preserving 
and  protecting  trees  along  the  highways.  So  soon 
as  the  roads  about  any  otherwise  unattractive 
neighborhood  are  well  lined  with  trees,  it  gains  a 
reputation  at  once  as  "picturesque  "  and  "  charm- 
ing." If  it  is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  the  price  of  building  sites  goes  up,  and  the 
people  appreciate  trees.  There  is  a  feeling  through 
the  land  that  village  streets,  or  the  streets  of  house- 
less "cities,"  should  be  marked  by  shade  trees. 
So  maples,  dug  in  the  swamps  and  trimmed  to  bare 
poles,  are  set  out  60  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  the 
so-called  streets,  and  generally  die  of  neglect  or 
goats  the  first  season.  Why  should  not  we  think 
just  as  much  of  trees  along  our  pleasant  winding 
country  roads,  as  where  we  have  a  "  city  "  laid  out 
in  rectangles  ? 

Rats  and  Mice. 

These  vermin  do  not  agree,  and  rats  will  soon 
drive  mice  away,  so  that  when  the  latter  get  really 
numerous,  and  shrewd  enough  not  to  enter  traps, 
as  they  often  ai-e,  the  incoming  of  rats  may  be  hail- 
ed with  gladness,  for  they  are  much  more  easUy 
destroyed.  Last  muter  a  neighboring  farm-house 
was  nearly  overnin  with  rats.  They  were  under- 
mining the  foundations,  destroying  a  basket  or  two 
of  turnips  and  of  apples  every  night.  They  would 
not  look  at  traps  ;  they  were  too  numerous  for 
cats ;  they  could  only  be  poisoned  at  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  chickens,  for  all  ordinary  poisons 
make  the  creatures  sick,  and  they  run  out  of  doors 
and  throw  off  the  load  upon  their  stomachs,  and 
this  it  is  that  poisons  the  chickens.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  (calcined 
gypsum),  so  I  brought  some  up  from  town  for 
them.  It  was  mixed  di7  with  wheat  flour  and  In- 
dian meal.  The  rats  ate  this  ;  it  set  and  Sfrtled 
them,  and  we  laughed  over  this  mortar  mortality  ; 
but  it  does  seem  cruel — no  worse,  however,  than 
poisomng  with  arsenic. 

Watering  Manure  Heaps. 

If  manure  can  be  kept  where  it  is  always  filled 
with  water  in  which  it  is  partly  submerged,  and 
which  fills  the  rest  of  the  heap  by  capilarity,  it  wUl 
neither  heat  too  much  nor  lose  anything  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  manage  this  in 
bam  cellars,  or  under  cover,  provided  it  be  built  up 
over  a  tank  or  lie  in  a  tight  basin.  In  warm  weather, 
however,  evaporation  goes  on  so  rapidly  from  the 
spongy  heap,  that,  unless  water  is  pumped  over  it, 
or  in  someway  be  present  in  abundance,  it  wUl  heat 
— burn — "  fire-fang  "  tremendously.  The  treading 
down  of  the  heap  by  cattle  is  alone  not  sufficient, 
unless  the  admixture  of  cow-dung  be  considerable. 

We  have  been  busy  getting  out  manure  lately, 
and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  that  which  is  least  fermented  which  is  really 
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the  best,  but  that  in  which  there  has  been  a  re^ar 
but  controlled  t  ermentation.  In  one  case,  the  corn- 
stalks are  still  tough,  the  straw,  swamp-hay,  etc., 
saturated  with  liquid  and  incorporated  well  with 
the  solid  manure,  but  n  no  iit  shape  for  plant-food. 
On  the  contrary,  in  those  portions  of  the  heap, 
where  the  strawy  mass  could  absorb  the  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  be  sprinkled  frequently  by  water  thrown 
over  the  heap  from  that  which  leached  into  the  low 
parts  of  the  cellar,  all  the  vegetable  fibre  was  rotten 
and  easily  cut  or  broken,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  odor  of  escaping  ammonia.  The  fer- 
mentation had  obviously  !;one  on  almost  all  winter, 
though  the  surface  was  frequently  frozen. 
Will  the  Potato  Bt-ctle  trouble  us  tliis  Tear  J 
I  have  been  comparing  notes  with  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Acker,  of  Woodbridge,  and  he  gives  me  the  follow- 
ing facts.  Ths  ground  dug  over  for  hot-beds  and 
greenhouses  in  the  fall  of  1ST5  was  found  well 
stocked  with  the  pupae  ;  that  dug  over  last  autumn 
contained  few,  if  any.  In  digging  over  the  ground 
in  the  greenhouses  last  year,  the  beetles  or  the 
pupae  were  frequently  met  with,  this  year  none  are 
observed.  When  he  set  out  his  tomato  plants  last 
May  and  June,  the  first  setting  were  almcet  all  de- 
stroyed, consumed  by  the  beetle  in  one  stage  or  an- 
other, and  other  plants  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands  had  to  be  provided.  As  soon  as  a  good 
stock  had  been  established,  there  was  no  more 
trouble,  and  hardly  a  beetle  or  grub  was  seen  upon 
the  plants  the  rest  of  the  season.  Mr.  A.  raised  no 
potatoes,  but  kept  watch  of  the  insects,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  so  few  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  In  fact  the  only  place  where  he  observed 
them  in  considerable  numbers,  was  along  a  stretch 
of  beach,  where  they  were  washed  up,  and  remain- 
ed alive  for  a  long  time.  It  was  the  experience  of 
many  potato-growers  that  after  the  drouth  became 
severe,  the  beetles  were  no  more  troublesome.  The 
question  is,  was  it  the  drouth,  or  were  the  pests 
discouraged  from  some  other  cause.  I  think  those 
who  refrain  from  planting  potatoes  in  about  the 
usual  quantities,  either  from  fear  of  the  beetle's 
ravages,  or  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  seed, 
will  do  a  very  foolish  thing. 


Home-Made    Phosphate. 

A  Subscriber,  Schuylkill  Co., Pa.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  of  making  a  bone  fertilizer.  I  have  used 
for  some  years,  with  good  effect,  a  fertilizer  made 
as  follows :  I  get  annually  a  few  tons  of  raw  bones, 
and  burn  them  with  wood,  when  they  become  very 
brittle,  the  grease  being  extracted.  I  then  break 
them  small,  either  with  a  heavy  mailet  hitched  with 
a  spring-pole,  or  run  them  through  a  small  mill  vrith 
horsepower  ;  in  this  condition  they  are  not  much 
harder  to  grind  than  coffee.  I  then  pack  the  ground 
bones  in  layers  in  old  oil-barrels,  and  pour  uPon 
each  layer,  stirring  as  mixed,  enough  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  (oil  of  vitrioU,  one  part  acid  to  three 
parts  water,  to  moisten  them.  In  a  fesv  weeks  all 
the  bones  are  decomposed,  and  the  mass  is  dried 
by  using  a  little  gypsum  (land  plaster),  so  as  to  be 
easily  shoveled  out.  By  this  method  the  fanner 
can  manufacture  his  own  superphosphate,  not  only 
at  a  minimum  cost,  but  with  absolute  reliability." 
[This  process  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  simple 
one  by  which  the  farmer  can  utilize  accumulated 
bones.  It  is  not  alone  the  grease  that  is  lost  in 
burning,  but  the  gelatine  is  also  more  or  less  com- 
pletely consumed.  Fresh  bones  contain,  on  the 
average,  about  one-third  their  weight  of  animal 
matter,  ossein,  which,  by  the  action  of  water,  is  con- 
verted into  gelatine  orglue.  This  contains  nitrogen, 
and  by  decomposition  affords  ammonia,  and  a  su- 
perphosphate thus  prepared  will  be  destitute  of  am- 
monia; but  it  will  be  cheaper  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
to  supply  ammonia  in  guano,  fish-scrap,  or  other 
commercial  fertilizer,  than  undertake  to  convert  raw 
bones  into  superphosphate.  Those  not  accustomed 
to  handling  sulphuric  acid,  should  use  great  cau- 
tion. When  superphosphates  made  on  the  farm 
were  first  proposed,  accidents  were  so  numerous, 
often  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  eyes,  that  we 
discouraged  the  attempt  to  make  them,  and  would 


now  advise  only  those  who  can  use  proper  care  to 
do  so.  Sulphuric  acid  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  and 
should  be  handled  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  A  drop  thrown  into  the  eye  will  be  likely  to 
destroy  that  organ.  It  should  be  poured  from  the 
carboy  slowly  and  gently,  to  avoid  all  gurgling. 
Stone-ware  or  glass  vessels,  only,  should  be  used 
for  strong  acid,  and  unpainted  wooden  ones  for  di- 
luted acid.  A  stone-ware  pitcher,  of  known  capa- 
city, will  be  found  the  most  convenient  vessel.  In 
diluting  the  acid,  measure  the  requu-ed  quantity  of 
water  into  a  tub  or  bucket— three,  six,  nine,  or 
whatever  number  of  pitcherfuls,  of  course  leaving 
room  for  the  acid  to  be  added.  Drain  or  wipe  out 
the  pitcher,  and  fill  it  with  acid ;  then  pour  the 
acid  in  a  small,  steady  stream  into  the  water,  until 
a  fourth  or  smaller  part  has  been  poured  in ;  then 
cease  pouring,  and  with  a  stick  stir  the  mixture ; 
add  another  portion  of  acid,  stir  again,  and  so  on, 
until  all  the  acid  is  added.  When  the  acid  first 
strikes  the  water,  there  is  sometimes  a  sputtering, 
and  this,  then  and  at  all  times,  one  should  be  on  his 
guard  against.  When  the  acid  and  water  combine, 
the  liquid  becomes  very  hot.  Have  at  hand  some 
old  soft  rags,  and  if  any  acid  falls  upon  the  skin, 
immediately  wipe  it,  or  rather  sop  it  up,  before 
washing  the  spot.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand  some 
water  of  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  sal-soda,  to 
neutralize  any  acid  that  may  accidentally  fall  upon 
the  skin  or  clothes.  It  is  better  to  wear  clothes 
that  can  not  be  spoiled.  A  little  dust,  a  chip,  straw, 
or  such  matter,  will  cause  the  strong  acid  to  become 
dark-colored,  but  does  not  injure  it. — Ed.] 


A  Dairy  Barn  for  Twenty-five  Cows, 

A  correspondent  requests  a  plan  for  a  barn  for 
a  dairy  of  25  cows.  The  arrangement  of  a  barn  for 
a  dairy  should  be  well  considered,  as  regards  saving 
of  labor  in  milking,  feeding,  and  cleaning,  all  of 
which  are  of  great  importance,  as  well  as  regards 
the  first  expenditure  of  money  for  the  building.  It 
is  a  frequent  mistake  that  the  buildings  of  a  dairj- 
farm  are  more  substantial  and  costly  than  neces- 
sary. Room  is  wanted  for  the  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  cows,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
elaborate  construction,  or  for  heavy  and  costly 
frames  for  the  buildings.  Floors  are  unnecessary, 
in  fact  are  not  advisable,  if  of  wood ;  light  paving 
of  small  cobble-stone,  or  concrete  of  gravel  and 
lime  are  no  more  costly,  and  greatly  more  health- 
ful and  cleanly,  and  perfectly  free  from  vermin. 
The  whole  series  of  buildings  for  a  dairy  farm,  may 
be  made  of  a  succession  of  cross-bents,  connected 
together  by  girts  and  plates  of  light  timber.  The 
use  of  the  horse-fork  dispenses  \vith  the  necessity 
for  high,  wide  bams  for  storing  hay  and  fodder, 
and  in  place  of  these  there  may  be  long  low  sheds, 
along  the  peak  of  which  the  horse-fork  may  he  car- 
ried on  its  travelers,  and  beneath  which  may  be  the 
cow  stables,  milking  sheds,  calf  pens,  horse  stable, 
and  wagon  sheds.  The  form  of  the  bent  to  be  used 
is  shown  at  fig.  1.     It  is  20  feet  >vide,  16  feet  high 


Fig.  1. — BENT  FOR  DAIRY  BjLHM. 


at  the  posts;  the  timber  for  the  sill  and  posts  is 
Sx8,  that  for  the  girt  is  6x8,  for  the  braces  4x4.  for 


the  rafters  2x6,  and  a  collar-girt  of  2x6  is  used  to 
strengthen  the  rafters,  and  to  support  the  carriage 
for  the  hay-fork.  In  building  with  these  sections, 
the  sills  may  be  bedded  in  concrete,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  or  may  be  laid  upon  the  concrete,  but 
in  the  latter  case  should  be  so  fitted  that  no  water 
or  air  can  penetrate  beneath  them,  to  cause  rapid 
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Fig.  3. — GROtIND  PLAN  OF  DilKT  EARN. 

decay.  To  wholly  bed  them  is  the  best  plan  ;  then 
an  even,  unobstructed  floor  may  be  made  from  end 
to  end  of  the  building.  For  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing, we  suggest  that  in  figure  2,  of  which  an  isome- 
trieal  view  is  given  in  figure  3.  On  the  left  is  the 
milking  shed,  open  in  the  front  or  to  the  yard ; 
from  this  is  a  passage-way  to  the  stable,  which  is 
provided  with  25  stalls,  or  stanchions,  as  may  be 
preferred,  each  4  feet  wide,  and  a  close  pen  for  the 
buU  at  the  end,  8  feet  by  10.  The  stable  is  arranged 
with  a  feed-passage,  6  feet  wide,  in  front,  a  feed- 
trough,  lij  foot  wide,  a  floor,  i^.:  feet  wide,  a  ma- 
nure drop  and  drain,  3  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep, 
and  lastly  a  passage,  6  feet  wide,  in  the  rear,  thus 


Fig.  3. — ISOMETRICAL  TIBW  OF  DAIKV   BABJJ. 

occupying  the  whole  width  of  20  feet.  The  nearest 
comer  of  the  second  wing  is  occupied  by  the  feed- 
room,  with  cutting-box,  mixing-trough,  pump,  feed- 
bin,  feed-barrow,  and  other  needed  furniture,  and 
is  20  feet  square,  which  will  give  ample  room. 
From  this  a  door  opens  to  the  feed-passage,  another 
opens  from  the  feed-passage  into  the  yard.  The 
horses  in  the  stable  adjoining  can  be  fed  from  the 
feed-room.  Beyond  the  horse-st4\ble,  with  its  two 
double  stalls,  is  the  wagon-shed ;  then  the  calf- 
pen,  arranged  with  separate  close  stalls  for  each 
calf,  so  that  no  two  calves  may  ever  be  kept  to- 
gether; a  very  Important  precaution,  by  which 
many  callish  tricks  and  vices  may  be  prevented. 
A  yard,  with  manure-pit,  covered  with  a  roof,  if 
wished,  is  in  the  center,  and  feed-racks  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  yard.  A  tight  fence  encloses 
the  whole.  Over  the  caltpen  may  be  a  storehouse, 
poultry-house,  workshop,  or  any  other  needed 
apartment,  and  an  outer  stairway  and  door  may  be 
made  to  these,  or  this  may  be  made  in  the  wogon- 
shcd.  The  whole  length  of  the  sheds  should  be 
260  to  300  feet.  The  main  stable  will  be  110  feet, 
and  the  wings  should  bo  at  least  75  feet  each.  Neai^ 
ly  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  can  be  used  for 
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for  storage  of  hay,  fodder,  and  feed.  The  whole 
Bhould  he  enclosed  with  upright  boards,  battened 
on  the  joints,  and  the  material  will  cost  about  $500. 
The  timber  in  each  bent,  of  which  there  would  be 
25,  is  about  400  feet,  and  9,000  feet  of  boards  would 
be  required  for  the  walls.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ought  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  building,  and, 
when  finished  completely,  if  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  it 
would  be  a  remarkably  cheap  structure,  consider- 
ing its  usefulness  and  capacity.  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  buildinga  pit  should  be  provided  for  the  ma- 
nure, »s  shown  in  the  plan,  which  must  necessarily 
go  out  at  the  rear. 


A  New  Post-hole  Digger. 

When  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  we  noticed  a 
quite  new  post-hole 
digger,  which  excel- 
led any  we  had  pre- 
viously seen,  for  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  could  he 
worked.  The  digging 
of  post-holes  with 
picks,  spades,  or 
shovels,  is  a  manner 
of  doing  a  work  with 
the  worst  possible 
tools,  nevertheless  we 
had  no  very  good 
substitute  for  these 
inconvenient  imple- 
ments, untU  the  in- 
ventor of  this  ma- 
chine hit  upon  the 
very  valuable  idea, 
which  he  brought  in- 
to practical  use.  "With 
this  digger,  a  hole 
may  be  made  of  the 
smallest  size  needed, 
without  taking  out 
more  earth  than  may 
Fig.  1.— iLuEK  IN  tSE.  tie  necessary;  the 
hole,  in  fact,  may  be  made  so  small  that  the  post 
maybe  driven,  into  it,  and  so  set  very  firmly.  It 
consists  of  a  double  handle,  made  to  open 
or  shut  upon  a  pivot,  with  a  scoop  or  round 
pointed  half-round  shovel  upon  each  halt. 
When  closed,  it  appears  as  at  figure  2,  in 
which  condition  it  is  forced  into  the  ground 
by  repeated  thrusts,  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  pointed  bar  may  be  driven.  When 
suflBcient  earth  has  been  loosened  to  make 
its  removal  necessary,  the  blades  are  pres- 
sed into  the  loose  earth,  and  then  brought 
together  by  opening  the  handles,  as  at  fig- 
ure 1,  when  the  earth  held  between  them 
may  be  lifted  out  and  deposited  on  the 
bank.  Tills  is  repeated  until  the  hole  is 
deep  enough.  Holes  can  be  dug  in  any 
kind  of  BoU,  amongst  stones,  in  coarse 
gravel,  or  in  earth  that  is  saturated  with 
water,  or  even  under  water.  The  tool  may 
be  used  for  sinking  or  cleaning  wells,  for 
making  holes  for  setting  plants  or  trees  in 
gardens,  as  well  as  making  post-holes,  and 
many  made  with  long  handles  are  in  use 
for  setting  telegraph  poles,  for  which  holes 
7  feet  deep  are  required.  It  is  known  as 
the  Eureka  Post-hole  Digger,  and  its  novel- 
ty and  plainly  apparent  utility  made  it  a 
^'S-  2.  conspicuous  object  of  curiosity  for  a  small 
crowd  of  people  at  the  Centennial,  where  it  was 
very  vigorously  worked  by  its  exhibitor.  The 
length  of  the  blade  is  9  inches,  the  whole  length  of 
the  tool  is  5  feet,  the  weight  is  9  pounds,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  no  stooping  is  necessary  in  using  it. 


A  TIseM  Clod  Breaker. 

There  are  many  clod-crushers  in  use  that  are 
more  or  less  eifective,  but  some  of  them  require 
for  their  construction  materials  which  are  not 
always  easUy  procured.     One  for  which  the  Btnfi 


can  be  found  almost  anywhere,  may  be  made  of 
planks  fastened  together  by  cleats,  as  shown  in  the 
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engraving.  The  planks  should  be  thick  and  heavy; 
three  inch  oak  planks  would  not  be  too  heavy.  They 
may  be  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  the  floor  three  or 
four  feet  wide.  The  forward  ends  of  the  planks 
are  beveled  upon  the  under  side,  to  enable  it  to 
ride  over  the  surface  easUy.  The  cleats  are  fast- 
ened underneath  by  carriage  bolts,  and  consist  of 
narrow  strips,  placed  about  a  foot  apart.  When 
the  crusher  is  drawn  over  a  cloddy  surface,  the 
edges  of  the  strips  either  crush  the  lumps,  or  drag 
them  up  and  cause  them  to  roll  underneath  the 
heavy  planks,  by  which  they  are  broken  up.  This 
drag  may  be  used  for  covering  seed  sown  broad- 
cast, leveling  drills,  covering  com,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  which  will  suggest  themselves.  It 
may  be  drawn  either  way  it  both  ends  are  beveled. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BT  L.  D.   SNOOK,   YATES  CO.,   N.  T. 


A  Bab  Fence. — Various  forms  of  post  and  board 


Fig.  1.— PANEL  OF  A  BAK  FEKCE. 

fences  are  in  use,  hut  that  shown  in  figure  1  has 
several  good  points,  and  is  not  open  to  any  serious 
objections.    Common  fence  posts  are  used,  and  are 
either  set  or  driven  ;  when  14-foot  boards  are  used, 
the  posts  are  placed  13  feet  apart,  from  centre  to 
centre.     Short  inch  boards,  four  or  five  inches 
wide  and  about  four  feet  in  length,  are  nailed  with- 
in two  and  a  quarter  inches  of  the  side  of  the  post 
by  three  large  nails,  from  4i  to  5  inches  in  length, 
which  is  readily  done  by  placing  a  block  of  that 
thickness  between  the  post  and  the  strip  attached 
to  it,  while  the  nailing  is  being  done.    The  ba*s  or 
fence  boards  rest  upon  these 
nails.    A  sectional  view  is 
given  in  figure  2,  showing 
how  the  boards  rest  upon 
the  naUs.    The  advantages 
of  this  fence  are  its  cheap- 
ness ;  tbat  any  one  section 
is  easily  removed,  for  pass- 
ing through  with  a  team,  or 
stock,  etc. ;  that,  should  the 
posts  heave,  they  are  readily 
driven  in  the  proper  position 
without  the  danger  of  split- 
ting the  boards  or  breaking 
the  nails;  and,  should  a  post 
or  board  rot  or  be  broken, 
another  can  be  substituted 
V  N,  without    much    inconveni- 

T^.   '„      "   "  ence.     [In  place  of  the  nails 

Fig.  2.-EOT  VIEW.         ,„gg,3tg3     i,y    Jir_     Sj,„otB_ 

we  would  rather  use  half-inch  bolts  or  spikes, 
which  would  be  very  much  more  durable. — Ed.] 
Watering  Places  for  Stock  on  Level  Land. 
— It  Is  frequently  the  case  that  there  are  under- 
drains  of  living  water  passing  through  level  fields. 
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Fig.  3. — TAKING  WATER  FROM  UNDERDRAIN. 

in  which  there  is  no  water  available  for  stock.    In 
such  a  case,  a  simple  plan  for  bringing  the  water  to 


the  surface  is  shown  in  figures  3  and  4,  in  wMch  Is 
shown  an  underdraln  of  stone  or  tile,  a  pipe  of  one 
or  two-inch  bore  of  wood  or  tile,  and  about  15  feet 
in  length,  is  laid  level  ■nith  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
and  connecting  with  a  box  one  foot  or  more  square, 
sunk  into  the  ground.  If  the  soil  be  soft,  the  box 
is  surrounded  with  stones  as  shown.  A  low  place 
or  small  hollow  at  some  point  along  the  drain  is  se- 
lected for  the  watering  box,  or,  should  the  land  be 


Fig.  4. — TaE   WATEKLSG   PLACE. 

nearly  level,  then  with  plow  and  scraper  an  artificial 
hollow  is  soon  made  at  any  point  desired.  Two 
fields  may  be  thus  easily  watered  by  making  the 
box  two  feet  in  length,  and  placing  it  so  that  the 
fence  wUl  divide  it. 

How  TO  Level  with  Square  and  Plumb-une. — 
The  common  carpenter's  square  and  a  plumb- 
line  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
spirit  level  for  many  purposes  on  the  farm  or  else- 
where, when  a  level  is  not  at  hand.  The  manner 
of  getting  the  square  in  position  to  level  a  wall, 
for  instance,  is  shown  in  figure  5.  A  piece  of 
board,  three  feet  in  length,  having  one  end  sharp- 
ened, is  driven  into  the  ground  for  a  rest ;  a  notch 
is  made  in  the  top  of  the  stick  large  enough  to  hold 
the  square  firmly  in  position,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. A  line  and  weight  held  near  the  short 
arm,  and  parallel  to  it,  wiU  leave  the  long  arm  of 


Fig.  5. — MASSES  OF  levelling  a  wall. 
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Fig.  6. — MEASURING  A  SLOPE  WITH  A  SQUAEB. 

the  square  level.  By  sighting  over  the  top  of  the 
square,  any  irregularities  in  the  object  to  be  leveled 
are  readily  discovered.  A  method  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  feet  in  a  descent  in  the  ground  is  illustrated 
by  figure  6.  The  square  is  placed  as  before  di- 
rected; then  a  sight  is  taken  over  and  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  square  to  a  pole  or  rod  placed  at 
a  desired  point.  The  point  on  the  pole  which  is 
struck  by  the  line  of  sight  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  levels  of  the  two  places.  This  method 
will  be  found  applicable  in  laying  out  drains,  where 
a  certain  desired  fall  is  to  be  given  to  the  ditch. 
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Portable  Pig  Pens. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Bcnham,  Oxford,  0.,  sends  a  sketch  of 
a  portatle  pig-pen,  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 


Fig.  1. — THE  PORTABLE  PEN  COMPLETE. 

ing  engravings.  He  writes ;  here  we  raise  Poland- 
China  or  Magic  hogs,  and  ship  large  numbers-to  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  breeders.  We  give  our 
stock  good  care,  looking  to  their  comfort  and  health. 
So  free  have  our  herds  been  from  that  terrible 
scourge,  hog-cholera,  that  some  breeders  think 
that  it  is  like  typhoid  fever,  among  mortals,  only 
nature's  avenger  for  the  careless  and  wanton  defi- 
ance of  her  common  laws  of  health. 

I  was  led  to  devise  this  plan  for  a  pig-house,  in 
my  desire  to  secure  comfortable  quarters  on  fresh 
sod  for  my  breeding  sows  and  their  young  litters, 
and  60  satisfactory  is  it,  that  manj'  neighbors  have 
already  adopted  it.  By  this  plan  we  secure  a  clean 
place,  fresh  grass,  and  pure  air,  and  more  sunlight 
in  the  bed  than  is  gained  by  the  usual  sheds  or 
houses  provided  for  pigs.  The  open  front  faces  the 
south ;  the  sky -light  slopes  to  the  south  ;  the  front 
may  be  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  weather, 
and  if  it  is  wished  to  build  very  cheaply,  glass  is 
omitted  altogether,  and  a  movable  cover  put  over 
the  front  opening  of  the  roof,  which  can  be  open 
in  sunshine,  or  closed  if  cloudy  or  stormy. 

One  man  can  remove  it  from  place  to  place,  so  as 
not  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  one  spot  so  long  as  that 
the  bed  may  become  dusty,  or  the  grass  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  house  tramped  to  death.  By  this  plan 
families  are  kept  separate,  and  the  sows  farrowing 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  squealing  of  neighboring 
pigs,  and  consequently  it  will  prevent  much  loss 
at  this  critical  stage  of  the  young  pig's  existence. 

This  pig-house,  all  complete,  (see  fig.  1),  wUl  cost 
less  than  $3,  if  a  shutter  be  used  on  the  sky-light. 
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Fig.  2. — BACK  or  THE  PORTABLE  PEN. 

Instead  of  the  sash.  The  roof  is  made  of  good 
flooring,  and  laid  in  white  lead  and  well  painted. 
Dressed  stock  lumber  Is  used  for  the  siding ;  yet  I 
have  some  sided  with  tongued  and  grooved  floor- 
ing, and  think  it  the  best  and  warmest.     The  rails 


back  are  set  8  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  siding 
is  nailed  on  the  2-inch  face,  which  gives,  when  set 
up,  a  safe-guard,  4  inches  wide,  and  prevents  the 
sow  from  crushing  pigs  against  the  siding.  The 
bottom  end  rails  are  placed  6  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom to  pass  the  above.  The  rails  of  the  front  are 
set  on  edge,  and  the  two  side  or  end  pieces  are 
nailed  on  the  4-uich  side,  projecting  one  inch  over 
the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  bottom  rail  keeps  the 
heading  from  working  out,  and  is  not  too  large  for 
a  sow  to  pass  with  ease. 

After  making  the  back,  flg.  2,  and  front,  flg.  3,  the 
side  rails  in  flg.  4  are  put  in  the  holes  (flgs.  3  and  3), 
and  the  draw  pins  driven  ;  the  siding  for  the  ends, 
flg.  4,  is  put  on,  up  and  down,  the  slope  cut  for  the 
roof  and  sky-Ught ;  the  notches  are  cut  in  the 
ends,  for  the  rafters  ;  the  rafters  are  cut  4  in.  long- 
er than  the  house,  and  are  laid  in  the  notches  so  as 
to  project  two  inches  at  each  end;  the  roof  is  then 
raised  upon  the  rafters. 

yVe  flnd  here,  that  houses  5x6  ft.  are  large  enough 
for  young  sows,  and  oix7  ft.  large  enough  for  the 
largest.  In  stormy  or  cold  weather,  I  have  a  mov- 
able front,  which  is  set  in  with  the  swinging  door, 
and  held  in  place  by  two  buttons.  When  my  spring 
pigs  are  large  enough  to  wean,  I  remove  my  houses 
from  my  grass  lot  to  some  less  conspicuous  place, 
and  allow  the  grass  to  recover  and  freshen  up.  If 
the  houses  are  not  needed  in  the  wood-lot  or  field 
during  the  summer,  I  take  them  down  and  put  them 
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Fig.  4. — END  OF  PORTABLE  PES. 

under  cover.    I  can  thus  promote  the  comfort  and 
health  of  my  pigs,  and  secure  neatness  on  the  farm. 


Fig.  3. — FROST  OF  PORTABLE  PEU. 

for  roof  and  cuds  are  2x3  pine  or  poplar,  and  rails 
for  front  and  back  3x4,     The  bottom  rails  of  the 


A  New  Cotton  Seed  Hiiller. 

A  Method  of  Utilizing  tlie   Seed  for  Feed— 
Valuable  to  every  Cotton  Gro^wer. 

The  importance  of  utilizing  cotton  seed  on  south- 
em.farms,  as  feed  for  stock,  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  these  columns.  The  fact  that  the 
kernel  of  the  cotton  seed  is  the  richest  of  all  grain 
food,  renders  it  not  only  desirable  that  it  should 
be  made  use  of  in  feediug,  bnt  makes  it  imperative 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  that  southern  farmers 
should  not  waste  this,  one  of  their  most  important 
resources.  To  make  this  seed  of  use  as  feed,  it 
must  be  deprived  of  the  hulls,  and  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  perfect  means  of  separating  the  kernel 
from  the  indigestible  and  injurious  envelope.  This 
may  now  be  done  perfectly  and  cheaply  by  the  U3e_ 
of  the  very  simple  machine  here  illustrated.  This 
is  Kahnwciler's  Cotton  Seed  Huller;  a  general 
view  of  the  machine  is  given  at  figure  1,  and  a  sec- 
tion showing  the  construction  at  figure  2.  Some 
very  eflfective  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  machine,  which  we  have  recently  examined  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  These  improve- 
ments consist  of  the  use  of  sharp  rotary  knives, 
which  revolve  in  the  center  of  the  machine.  In 
their  movement,  the  edges  of  these  knives  pass 
close  to  the  edges  of  stationary  knives,  and  the  seed 
being  led  into  the  space  thus  left,  which  may  be 
readily  adjusted,  increased  or  lessened,  the  husk  is 
cracked  or  cut  and  broken,  and  the  kernel  disen- 
gaged. The  seed  then  falls  into  a  separator,  where 
the  kernel  is  freed  from  the  cottony  husk,  which  Is 
discharged  one  way,  while  the  kernel  goes  in  another 
direction.  The  husks,  thus  separated,  serve  admits 
ably  for  bedding  mules  or  for  use  in  the  cow-pens, 
or  may  be  put  at  once  into  the  compost  heap.  The 
hulled  seed  is  fit  for  feed  for  horses,  mules,  eowa, 


calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  all  of  which  thrive 
well  on  it  when  it  is  judiciously  given.    Being  a 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OF  COTTON  SEED  HULLER. 


very  rich  food,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  should  be 
given  to  an  animal  at  one  tune,  and  being  the  re- 
verse of  laxative  in  its  effects,  it  is  frequently  found 
very  useful  in  a  medicinal  way.  By  setting  the 
knives  more  closely,  the  seed  may  be  again  passed 
through  the  machine  and  ground  into  meal ;  or 
the  machine  may  be  used  for  grinding  corn,  fine  or 
coarse,  as  may  be  desired.  It  wUl  grind  the  whole 
cob  more  finely  than  can  be  done  in  a  burr-stone 
miU,  and  it  has  also  been  used  for  grinding  dried 
roots  and  hulling  coffee.  A  small  machine  for 
hand  use  is  capable  of  grinding  or  hulling  5  bushels 
per  hour,  and  a  larger  one,  driven  by  horse-power, 
has  three  times  this  capacity.  There  have  been  few 
machines  offered  to  southern  farmers  of  late  that 
may  be  turned  to  so  useful  a  purpose  as  this. 


Mantjriai,  Value  of  Food.— A  most  Important 
investigation  has  been  begun  by  the  Koyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
actual  manurial  value  of  foods  consumed  under 
different  conditions.  Heretofore,  the  laboratory 
has  been  the  field  of  investigation,  now  the  field  is 
to  be  the  laboratory.  This  series  of  actual  experi- 
ments will  be  watched  very  closely,  and  with  the 


Fig.  3. — SHCTIONAL  VIEW  OF  HULLER. 

greatest  interest,  although  many  years  must  elapse 
before  any  decisive  results  are  reached.  It  has  been 
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difficult  for  farmers  to  believe  what  has  been  taught 
by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  viz.,  that  the  value  of 
the  manure  made  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay,  or  wheat 
bran,  may  be  more  than  the  actual  value  of  these 
foods  in  the  market ;  if  these  experiments  show  by 
actual  practice  that  it  is  so,  we  may  look  for  a  great 
improvement  in  our  methods  of  farming,  if  farmers 
can  be  only  brought  to  accept  and  practice  upon  it. 
Experiment  Stations,  in  which  theories  may  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  practicej  are  what  we  want, 
and  now  one  of  the  best  farms  in  England  will  be 
converted  into  a  great  Experiment  Station,  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  teachings  of  the  chemists. 


Preparation  and  Work  for  the  Berry- 
Season.— Good  Fruit  Brings  Grood  Prices. 

In  the  coi\rse  -of  the  season  we  are  in  the  way  of 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  produce  ;  by  taking  different 
streets  to  and  from  the  otiiee  and  the  boat  upon 
■which  we  make  part  of  our  journey  to  our  home  in 
the  country,  we  can  pass  many  of  the  principal 
commission  houses,  and  find  it  interesting  and 
instructive  to  examine  the  arrivals  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  eiiect 
of  seeing  so  much  produce,  is  not  to  impress  us 
very  favorably  with  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
of  producers.  While  the  dealers  send  to  their  cus- 
tomers circulars  enforcing  the  fact  that  their  re- 
turns will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  their  produce, 
and  the  condition  in  wliich  it  reaches  the  market, 
and  the  same  has  been  reiterated  by  the  American 
Af/rirndtKrUt  and  other  papers,  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains,  that  much  of  the  "  stuif  " — as  the  dealers 
properly  call  it— should  never  have  left  the  place 
on  which  it  was  grown. 

Every  one  who  sends  fruitto  market,  should  under- 
**and  that  it  is  sold  by  its  appearance.    It  is  not  the 


A  POPUUlB  bekbt  okate. 

name  of  the  variety  or  its  flavor  that  sells  it,  but  it 
must  look  tempting  to  the  buyer.  He  must  con- 
sider two  things  :  his  packages,  and  his  packing, 
and  we  will  consider  these  with  reference  to  straw- 
berries, the  first  fruit,  and  one  which  is  already 
being  forwarded  from  southern  localities.  The 
customs  of  the  markets  in  different  cities  vary  con- 
siderably, and  the  present  remarks  apply  to  New 
York,  where  strawbeiTies  are  never,  as  in  some 
Western  markets,  sent  in  bulk  or  large  drawers,  and 
measured  or  weighed  out  to  the  buyer. 

Baskets  axd  Crates,  of  whatever  pattern,  must 
have  one  thing  well  provided  for — ventilation,  and 
the  greater  the  distance  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent,  the 
more  important  this  becomes.  As  to  the  shape  of 
the  basket,  whether  round  or  square,  each  has  its 
advantages,  and  growers  are  about  equally  divided 
in  practice.  Fruit  shows  better  in  round  baskets, 
while  square  ones  pack  better  and  carry  safer. 
Recollect  that  good  fruit  will  seU  in  either.  Venti- 
lation, freedom  from  any  edges  that  may  cut  the 
berries,  and  f  uU  measure  are  to  be  sought  for  in  any 
basket,  and  in  the  use  of  old  baskets  neatness  must 
be  regarded ;  fruit  stains  can  not  be  avoided,  but 
dust,  adhering  bits  of  bruised  fruit,  and  other  blem- 
ishes, may  be.  In  selecting  the  crate,  after  the 
prime  consideration — ventilation — size  is  of  next 
importance  :  those  who  handle  the  crates  are  hu- 
man, and  will  set  a  hea^'y  one  down  hard  ;  60  pints 
snd  36  quarts  are  as  mamy  ss  a  crate  ebould  ever 


contain,  and  a  less  number  is  preferable.  The  crate 
made  by  N.  D.  Batterson,  Buflalo,  N.  T.,  has  met 
with  much  acceptance  by  the  growers  in  Western 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  as  combining  strength, 
it  being  well  secured  at  the  corners,  with  lightness, 
and  proper  ventilation.  The  engraving  shows  its 
structure.  When  the  crates  are  new  they  need  not 
be  painted,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  but 
they  should  be  painted  when  they  become  soiled. 

Makkdms  is  done  by  a  stencU-plate,  which  is  much 
preferable  to  a  card  tacked  to  the  crate.  Whatever 
the  manner  of  marking,  it  should  be  done  so  dis- 
tinctly that  there  will  be  never,  at  any  time,  any 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  at  once  to  whom  the  crate 
belongs,  and  to  whom  it  is  going. 

PiCKTNG. — No  matter  the  excellence  of  the  varie- 
ty, no  matter  what  pains  may  have  been  taken  in 
cultivation  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection,  the 
price  it  will  bring  in  the  market  wiU  depend  largely 
upon  the  person  who  picks  it.  It  is  a  conunon  no- 
tion that  anybody,  even  a  child,  can  pick  strawber- 
ries ;  while  some  children  may  be  taught  to  pick 
well,  the  operation  is  one  that  requires  '■  skilled 
labor,"  and  the  farther  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent, 
the  more  care  is  required.  Secure  good  pick- 
ers, and  exercise  a  constant  supervision  over  them. 
A  picking  stand  is  a'  frame  to  hold  6  quarts  or  13 
pints,  and  has  a  handle  to  carry  it  by.  A  picker 
takes  one  or  two  of  these;  in  a  very  hot  day,  or 
one  with  a  strong  drying  wind,  the  fruit  should  be 
got  under  cover  as  soon  as  possible,  and  one  is  bet- 
ter than  two.  The  picker  usually  makes  two  sorts, 
and  has  a  spare  basket  besides,  putting  th  e  largest 
and  finest  berries  into  one  basket,  and  those  of  a 
second  size  In  another  ;  this,  however,  depends  upon 
circumstances ;  if  the  fruit  runs  evenly,  but  one 
quality  is  made.  The  spare  basket  is  for  the  over- 
ripe fruit,  which  should  be  removed  from  the  vines 
before  it  decays,  and  by  no  means  go  with  the  rest. 
The  picker  of  fine  fruit  must  not  hold  it  in  the 
hand  until  that  is  fuU,  but  deposit  each  berry 
carefully.  The  stem  of  the  fruit  is  taken  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  naUs,  and  severed  ;  the 
berry  must  never  be  pulled.  The  fruit  in  each  bas- 
ket must  be  of  even  quality  from  the  bottom  up, 
and  the  top  well  rounded  up.  All  over  ripe,  mis- 
shapen, or  otherwise  imperfect  berries,  must  go  in 
a  basket  by  tSemselves.  The  pickers  should  be 
followed  to  see  that  no  stalks  are  broken,  and  no 
good  fruit  missed.  The  condition  of  ripeness  must 
be  considered  by  the  grower,  and  this  wiD  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  fruit  is  to  be  in  trans- 
portation, and  will  vary  from  being  light-colored  on 
the  under  side,  up  to  full  color — ^but  never,  no  mat- 
ter how  near  the  market,  should  the  fruit  be  sofl. 
Over- ripeness  often  causes  much  loss,  the  fruit  falls 
dovm,  and  appears  in  bad  order  when  opened.  Re- 
collect that  a  single  over-ripe  berry  spoils  the 
looks  of  the  basket  in  which  it  is  put,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  basket  hurts  the  sale  of  the  crate. 
At  the  Packing  Shed. — Have  a  shelter  of  some 
kind  near  at  hand.  As  soon  as  the  stand  is  tnled, 
let  it  be  taken  there  at  once,  out  of  the  sun  and 
wind.  If  assorted  in  picking,  finish  off  by  turning 
the  hulls  down,  but  never  top  off  mth  the  largest 
fruit.  If  not  properly  picked,  each  basket  must  be 
emptied,  assorted,  and  reflUed.  Do  not  put  the 
baskets  into  the  crates  until  the  fruit  has  cooled 
all  it  wUl.  The  fruit  should  be  taken  to  the  rail- 
road or  steamer  in  a  spring  wagon,  and  it  wUl  be 
well  if  a  careful  person  can  see  to  loading  it  upon 
the  car  or  storing  it  on  the  boat. 


The  Fountain  Pump  or  Sprinkler. 

It  is  within  but  a  comparatively  few  years  that 
any  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede  the  gar- 
den syringe  by  some  form  of  hand-engine  or  pump. 
Within  the  last  30  years  the  substitutes  for  the  sy- 
ringe have  been  numerous  ;  these  have  had  for 
their  object  the  throwing  of  a  continuous  stream 
— while  the  syringe  must  be  alternately  filled  and 
discharged.  If  one  could  get  together  all  the  vari- 
ous contrivances  for  throwing  water,  some  of  which 
bear  such  high  sounding  names  as  "Hydropult," 
"  Aquajet,"  etc.,  it  would  form  a  curious  collectioa. 


It  would  be  lound  that  while  these  avoided  the  in- 
termittent and  slow  action  of  the  syringe,  the 
weight  of  the  substitutes  was  many  times  greater 
and  the  multiplication  of  parts,  addition  of  valves 
and  air  chambers,  rendered  them  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  the  popularity  of  many  was  short- 
lived. StiU,  when  invention  gets  on  the  track  of  a 
desired  article,  no  matter  how  many  the  failures, 
the  needed  thing  is  sure  to  come  at  length.  We  do 
not  see  how  a  pump  can  be  contrived  that  will  take 
the  place  of  the  syringe  any  more  effectively  than 
does  that  known  as  the  "  Fountain  Pump,"  invent- 
ed and  made  by  J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
To  all  outside  appearance  it  is  a  piece  of  brass  tube, 
with  a  supply  hose  at  one  end,  and  a  nozzle  at  the 
other,  or  the  nozzle  may  be  replaced  by  a  "rose," 
to  convert  it  into  a  sprinkler.  The  Interior  struc- 
ture is  so  simple  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
out  of  order  ;  we  have  one  which,  after  such  usage 
as  different  men  and  boys  are  apt  to  give  such  an 
implement,  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  quite  as  light 
as  the  ordinary  syringe,  and  for  all  greenhouse  pur- 
poses will  answer  as  a  complete  substitute,  with 
the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  continuous  stream. 
Its  use  is  not  confined  to  the  greenhouse,  but  for 
out-door  work  is  very  effective ;  for  applying  any 
insect-killing  liquids  to  plants  of  various  kinds,  we 
have  found  it  especially  handy.  Aside  from  Its 
value  as  a  horticultural  implement,  the  manufac- 
turer states  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it  for 
various  domestic  uses,  as  suggested  in  the  engrav- 
ing on  page  180.  Wherever  a  stream  of  water  is  to 
be  applied  with  considerable  force,  as  in  cleaning 
side-walks  and  steps  ;  washing  carriages  and  win- 
dows, and  all  such  uses  it  is  convenient  and  effec- 
tive. Another  use  should  not  be  overlooked.  A 
small  stream,  at  the  right  spot,  and  at  once,  may 
prevent  a  destructive  conflagration,  and  itis  claimed 
for  the  "  Fountain  Pump  "  that  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  fire-extinguisher. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No,  3. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Wallcs   and  Talks   on   the  Farm,' 
^^  Harris  on  iJi£  ng,""  etc. 


"  Are  you  going  to  use  superphosphate  on  your 
com  this  year?"  asked  the  Deacon. 

"  No.  If  I  use  artificial  manure  at  all — and  I  have 
used  them  more  largely  than  any  other  farmer  in 
town — it  will  be  on  crops  which  command  a  rela- 
tively higher  price  than  com." 

"  What  crops  may  those  happen  to  be  ?"  said  the 
Deacon,  in  rather  a  sarcastic  tone.  "  I  think  a 
good  crop  of  corn  and  stalks  pays  about  as  well, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  as  any  crop  we  grow." 

' '  I  think  this  is  tme,  but  that  is  not  what  I  allud- 
ed to.  There  are  many  other  crops,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  they  contain,  command  a  much  higher  price. 
For  instance,  a  bushel  of  wheat  contains  but  little 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  a  bushel  of  com  ;  but 
it  usually  sells  for  fully  double  the  money.  And 
so  of  barley.  A  pound  of  good  barley  is  usually 
worth  much  more  than  a  pound  of  corn.  If  we 
raise  crops,  therefore,  with  purchased  phosphates, 
their  application  to  wheat  and  barley  ought  to  pay 
better  than  when  applied  to  com.  Still  more 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  potatoes.  A  bushel  of  com 
contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  and  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  while  potatoes  are  usually  worth  almost 
as  much  as  com,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more." 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
case ;  and  that  the  principle  is  not  of  general  ap- 
plication. We  greatly  need  a  series  of  accurate  ex 
periments  with  chemical  manures  on  Indian  com, 
as  compared  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Until  we  have  such,  we  must  work  on  in  the  dark, 
guided  merely  by  common  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Indian  com  is  as  much  a  puzzle  to  me  as  the 
effect  of  plaster  as  a  manure.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  theory  that  will  embrace  all'the  facts. 

Many  years  ago,  when  a  bov  in  England,  I  was 
drilling  in  turnips.  A  shower  of  rain  stopped  me 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  not  sown  until 
the  nest  day.    The  crop  on  the  one  part  was  far 
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better  than  on  the  other,  though  the  preparation 
and  manuring?  were  otherwise  precisely  alike. 

Indian  com  is  equally  sensitive  to  incidental  con- 
ditions. We  sonietimes  get  a  great  crop  when  we 
expect  a  poor  one,  and  still  more  frequently  we  get 
a  poor  one,  when  we  expect  a  good  one.  The 
Squire,  last  year,  had  a  wonderfully  fine  piece  of 
com  on  an  old  pasture  that  the  year  previous  was 
completely  covered  with  thistles.  There  was  noth- 
ing peculiar  ahont  the  treatment.  The  land  was 
carefully  plowed  in  the  fall,  with  a  jointer-plow, 
harrowed  thoroughly  with  a  Randall  Pulverizer,  and 
the  com  planted  in  hills  3i  feet  apart.  The  corn 
came  up  weU,  grew  well,  and  cuutinued  to  grow. 
In  July,  I  passed  the  field  one  day  and  could  hardly 
beUeve  that  such  a  crop  could  be  grown  on  such 
land.  But  there  it  was,  a  dark-green,  luxuriant 
mass  of  vegetable  growth,  the  admiration  of  all. 

Such  a  crop  is  calculated  to  enforce  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  of  planting  in  good  season. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  the  Dea- 
con. "  Ton  would  make  a  better  farmer  if  you 
would  get  rid  of  your  chemical  nonsense." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  I,  "but  the  com 
crop  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  teach  an  agri- 
cultural chemist  humility." 

Of  course  com  cannot  grow  without  food.  But 
the  main  practical  point  is  to  get  the  soil  dry, 
warm,  fine,  and  meUow,  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
moisture  to  cause  a  prompt  germination  of  the  seed. 
In  corn  growing  a  "good  start  is  half  the  race." 

Mr.  Crozier's  plan  of  raising  com  on  ridges  with 
manure  underneath, as  turnips  are  grown  in  England, 
can  never  be  generally  adopted  here.  Our  seasons 
are  too  short,  and  work  is  too  pressing.  In  this 
section  nine-tenths  of  our  com  is  planted  on  sod 
land  on  which  the  plan  cannot  be  adopted. 

Last  year  the  Deacon  planted  on  sod,  and  I  plant- 
ed in  the  adjoining  field  on  stubble,  the  land  hav- 
ing been  in  com  the  previous  year.  The  Deacon 
beat  me  very  decidedly,  though  I  had  a  fair  crop. 

"  Com  almost  always  does  better,"  said  the  Dea- 
con, "  on  sod  land  than  on  stubble  land,  and  1  do 
not  believe  in  your  plan  of  raising  com  after  com." 

"Neither  do  I,  as  a  rule,  but  the  land  was  foul, 
and  I  wanted  to  cultivate  it  two  years  in  succession 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  weeds  and  making 
the  land  mellow.  When  I  get  the  Lind  iovra  in 
clover  and  grass  again,  I  hope  to  see  the  good 
effect  of  this  two  year's  thorough  cultivation." 

I  adopted  a  plan  last  year  which  worked  even 
better  than  I  expected.    My  land  varies  greatly. 
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Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  pLowrao. 

Three-fourths  of  a  field  may  be  sandy  and  one 
fourth  rather  a  heavy  loam.  On  these  "clay-spots" 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  seed  to  germinate. 
They  need  to  be  plowed  and  harrowed  and  rolled 
again  and  again  to  get  them  into  a  fine  mellow  con- 
dition. We  have  not  time  to  go  over  the  whole 
field,  and  if  we  had,  the  extra  work  on  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  field  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  so 
I  adopted  the  following  plan  :  We  prepared  the 
field  for  planting,  and  then  marked  it  out  in  rows, 
31  feet  apart.  Then  we  took  a  plow  with  a  good 
point  on  it,  so  that  it  would  take  hold  of  the  hard 
soil,  and  put  it  in  six  or  seven  inches  deep  at  a,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  mark,  and  about  seven 
inches  from  the  mark,  and  threw  np  a  good  fur- 
row as  far  as  the  clay-spots  extended.  When  we 
came  to  the  lighter  parts  of  the  field,  that  were  al- 
ready fine  and  mellow,  we  turned  a'.'ain  at  B,  and 
threw  the  furrow  back  again  into  its  place.  In  this 
way  we  plowed  14  or  1.5  inches  of  the  land  directly 
under  where  the  com  was  to  be  planted.  Figure 
1  may  assist  in  giving  an   idea  of  the  plan. 

After  the  plow,  the  roller  was  passed  along  the 
furroivs,  and  pressed  them  down;  and,  when  neces- 
sary to  crush  all  the  lumps,  we  also  ran  the  roller 
across  the  furrows.  The  land  was  thus  left  almost 
as  flat  as  it  it  had  not  been  thrown  up.  Mark 
out  the  rows  again,  if  necessary  j  but  a«  wc  drUJ 


in  our  com  with  a  grain-drill,  this  was  not  needed. 
The  Deacon  still  sticks  to  his  plan  of  planting  in 
hUls  S}4  feet  apart  each  way.  Sometimes  I  do  so 
also  ;  but  the  tcmptjition  to  put  the  crop  in  with  a 
drill  is  so  strong,  that  three  years  out  of  four  I 
drill  in  the  com.  It  is  quick  work,  and  you  can  put 
in  the  seed  as  fast  as  the  land  is  prepared ;  but  with 
hills,  you  must  get  the  whole  field  ready  and  mark- 
ed one  way,  before  you  can  begin  to  plant  at  all. 

I  have  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  which  is 
the  better  plan.  If  the  land  is  rich  and  smooth, 
I  think  drilling  wUl  give  fully  as  much  sound  com, 
and  at  least  one-quarter  more  stalks,  and  of  better 
quality.  But  on  rough  land  it  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  cnltivate  the  land  both  ways. 

"I  know,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  that  you  will  claim 
that  it  is  no  more  work  to  keep  the  land  clean,  but 
at  any  rate  you  wUl  admit  that  it  is  more  work  to 
Old  up  the  drUled  com  than  com  in  hUls." 

This  is  true,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shaU  soon 
cut  up  our  corn  with  a  self-raking  and  self-binding 
reaper,  that  will  tie  it  in  bundles  which  can  be  con- 
veniently loaded  on  a  wagon  and  drawn  to  a  ten- 
horse  power  steam  husking-machine,  that  will  go 
round  from  farm  to  farm.  But  we  may  have  to 
wait  a  few  years  longer  for  this. 

A  correspondent  asks  me  to  gJve  my  plan  of  rais- 
ing mangel-wurzel.  I  have  not  time  to  do  so  now. 
The  best  plan  for  him  to  adopt,  I  think,  is  to  plow 
under  a  good  coat  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure.  Or 
if  he  has  not  enough  manure,  sow  say  400  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  ;  or  500  lbs.  of  rectlSed  Peruvian  guano,  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  If  he  is  anxious 
to  raise  a  great  crop,  he  may  double  the  quantity. 

If  sod  land,  I  would  plow  under  the  bam-j'ard 
manure,  and  sow  the  artificial  manures  on  the  sur- 
face and  harrow  them  in  very  thoroughly.  And  do 
not  forget  to  roll  the  land.  This  is  very  important. 
Then  mark  out  the  land  in  rows,  26  to  30  inches 
apart.  Then  with  a  dibble,  make  holes,  from  one 
to  two  inches  deep,  and  12  to  15  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  drop  in  two  or  three  mangel-seeds, 
and  go  over  the  piece  again  with  a  roller.  This  is 
all.    It  is  less  trouble  than  you  may  suppose. 

This  plan  saves  seed  ;  it  is  less  work  to  thin  out 
and  hoe  the  crop  ;  and  you  can  soak  all  the  seed  in 
soft  water  for  24  or  36  hours  before  planting.  This 
in  itself  is  a  great  advantage,  for  if  the  ground  is  c 
mellow,  the  plants  vrOl  be  up  in  a  few  days,  and  you 
can  get  the  start  of  the  weeds.  When  drilled  in, 
you  cannot  soak  the  seeds,  and  if  the  land  is  dry, 
the  seeds  may  not  start  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

"  If  you  soak  the  seeds,  they  may  germinate,  and 
then  die  for  want  of  moisture,"  said  the  Deacon. 

"  True,  but  I  would  rather  take  this  risk,  as  you 
can  plant  again,  or  what  is  still  better,  set  out  cab- 
bage plants,  as  soon  as  the  rain  comes." 

"I  can  indorse  that  idea,"  said  the  Deacon,  "for 
you  had  a  noble  lot  of  cabbage  last  year  that  you 
set  out  among  the  mangels.  But  it  is  not  always  as 
easy  to  sell  cabbage  as  it  was  this  winter." 

"Wcdid  not  raise  them  to  sell,  "I  said,  "but 
set  them  out  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  or  cows,  in 
spring.  They  brought  such  a  high  price,  however, 
in  market,  that  I  sold  the  best  of  them.  In  raising 
cabbage  for  stock,  the  mistake  we  have  made  is  in 
planting  the  large  varieties.  Size  has  a  wonderful 
attraction  ;  but  I  have  become  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  very  name  of  Mammoth  Cabbage  and 
Giant  M.ingels.  We  want  solid  heads  of  cabbage, 
and  firm,  smooth  mangels,  that  will  keep  until  June. 
In  other  words,  we  want 
quality,  ralber  than  quan- 
tity. The  farmer  who. is 
going  to  raise  two  or  three 
acres  of  mangel-wurzel, 
should  sow  an  ounce  or 
more  of  some  good  varie- 
ty of  winter  cabbage.  He 
will  then  have  plants  to 
fill  up  vacancies,  and  if 
there  are  no  vacancies, 
he  can  usually  dispose  ofij 
the  plants,  or  set  them 
out  by  themselves.  If  not  ^'■--  --—dibble. 
wanted  in  market,  the  ewes  and  lambs,  or  cows, 
^vjll  lie  very  grateful  for  them  next  spring. 
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I  used  to  make  a  dibble  with  five  or  six  pegs  in 
it,  but  I  find  that  you  can  do  the  work  easier  and 
just  as  fast  with  one  that  has  only  three  pegs  in  it. 
It  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  Take  a  piece  of 
pine  scantling,  2x2,  and  33  inches  long.  Bore  a 
i-inch  hole  in  the  centre,  and  another  hole  on  each 
side,  15  inches  apart.  Put  a  rake  or  hoe  handle  in 
the  center  hole,  and  a  couple  of  pegs  in  the  other 
holes,  and  let  them  project  2^0  to  3  inches  below. 
Sharpen  to  a  rather  blunt  point,  and  it  is  ready. 

As  before  said,  the  ground  should  be  marked  out 
in  rows.  Ton  take  the  dibble  in  the  right  hand,  or 
in  both  hands,  and  go  along  the  row,  striking  the 
three  pegs  into  the  soil,  and  thus  making  holes 
along  the  row,  15  inches  apart.  This  is  my  rule, 
but  if  you  prefer  12  inches,  I  have  no  objection. 

As  soon  as  you  can  see  a  plant,  strike  the  hoe 
boldly  on  each  side.  Ton  are  sure  that  there  are 
no  plants  for  a  foot  on  each  side.  In  drilling,  I  usu- 
ally put  on  8  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  In  dibbling, 
2  to  3  lbs.  is  enough.  The  America-grown  seed  is 
much  larger  than  the  imported,  and  more  pounds, 
or  rather,    more   quarts   are   required   per  acre. 

In  drUling,  this  should  be  home  in  mind.  Better 
put  on  too  much  seed,  than  too  little.  There  are 
two  or  three  kernels  in  each  seed.  By  cutting  them 
with  a  sharp  knife,  you  can  see  it  the  seed  is  good. 

If  the  plants  come  up  weD,  and  the  land  is  rich, 
you  are  almost  certain  of  a  good  crop,  provided 
you  thin  out  to  one  plant  in  a  place,  and  keep  the 
land  clear  with  the  hoe  and  cultivator. 

One  word  more.  If  you  raise  mangels  at  all,  put 
in  a  good  many.  It  does  not  pay  to  put  in  a  few 
rods.  Tou  want  enough  to  feed  liberally.  From 
the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May  I 
give  my  sheep  and  cows  and  pigs  nearly  all  they 
will  eat,  but  give  them  a  plenty  of  other  food  as  welL 


Improvement  in  Harvesting  Machinery. 

The  most  surprising  thing  we  have  recently 
seen  in  the  way  of  agricultural  machinery,  was  a 


Fig.  1. — MECHAioSM  or  antiitelt's  moweb. 

mower  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  last 
year,  worlsing  admirably  without  any  visible 
gearing.  Indeed,  one  might  very  well  say  that 
the  machine  was  without  gearing;  foron  close 
examination  a  single  pair  of  cog-wheels  only 
was  found,  snugly  hidden  and  encased  in  a 
tight  box.  This  machine  was  favorably  referred 
to  in  our  reports  of  the  Exhibition  made  at  the 
lime,  and  a  personal  trial  of  it  since  then  in 
the  field,  only  confirmed  our  high  opinion  of 
it  The  machine,  of  which  a  general  view  is 
given  in  the  illustration  on  the  next  page, 
known  as  Whitely's  Champion  Haymaker,  is 
peculiar  in  liaving  r.dopted  a  most  important 
and  yet  simple  novelty  in  mechanics,  by 
which  thefollowim:  useful  elfects  are  produced. 
The  draft  is  remarkably  light,  because  the  • 
absence  of  the  usual  gearing  reduces  the  fric- 
tion to  a  minimum.  The  work  is  so  free  from 
noise  and  clatter,  that  tlie  m.aehine,  at  work 
twcnt}'  feet  away,  is  scurccly  hoard  byanob- 
sen'cr,   SlreugtU  and  durability  are  secured  ia 
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the  highest  degree,  by  the  peculiar  movement 
to  be  presentiy  explained.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
mower  that  the  knife  will  work  in  any  posi- 
tion, and  may  be  adjusted  while  in  operation 
to  cut  low  or  high; 
to  take  up  lodged 
hay  or  grain  ;  to  pass 
over  stumps,  stones, 
or  other  obstruc- 
tions, by  raising  either 
or  both  ends  from  one 
inch  to  a  foot ;  or  the 
bar  may  be  lifted  up 
as  in  fig.  3,  to  pass  a 
tree,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  There  is 
no  pitman  to  become 
entangled  with  grass, 
or  to  jar  or  to  waste 
power  in  noisy  opera- 
tion. We  find  that 
the  peculiar  move- 
ment referred  to,  and 
which  may  be  used 
for  other  mowers  and 
machines,  works  in 
a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  im- 
portant novelty  in 
this  machine,  and  its 
chief  value,  consist 
in   its  motive    parts. 

These  are  two  small  cog-wheels,  or  disks  only, 
which  are  shown  in  figure  1.  These  are  placed 
together,  so  that  there  are  always  eleven  cogs 
in  contact,  giving  extreme  strength,  and  mak- 
ing the  breaking  of  a  cog  impossible.  Only  one 
of  these  wheels  rotates,  the  other,  from  its  be- 
ing hung  on  what  is  known  as  a  gimbal  point, 
has  a  peculiar  wobbling  movement,  or  vibra- 
tion, which    gives  di- 

rect  action  to  the  knife. 
Thus  the  whole  force 
of  the  horses  is  used  to 
■work  the  knife,  instead 
of  being  used  in  wear- 
ing a  number  of  cogs, 
and  making  a  wasteful 
and  annoying  clatter- 
ing. There  are  no  gears 
on  the  wheels,  and  the 
two  disks  mentioned 
are  completly  enclosed. 
We  have  not  space 
suflBcient  to  describe 
more  fully  the  interest- 
ing details  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  only  to  say 
that  the  smallest  of 
these  are  constructed 
on  the  same  bases  of 
strength,  simplicity,and 
effectiveness,  as  the 
principal  parts.  One 
point  should  not  be 
omitted,  which  is  that 
one  geared  disk  has  40 
cogs,  and  the  other  48, 
so  that  a  great  many 
revolutions  occur  be- 
fore the  same  cogs  come 
into  contact  with  each 
other  the  second  time. 
This  has  the  effect  of 
preventing  such  wear  as 

would  cause  unevenness  in  working,  even  after 
many  years.  This  machine  has  received  many 
first  premiums  at  agricultural  fairs,  and  a  medal 
and  diploma  at  the  Centennial.     A  more  full 


description  of  this  peculiar  movement  wiU 
be  fovmd  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  proprietors.  This  improvement  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Whitely,  one  of 


USES  OF  THE  POtlNTAIN  PUMP. — {iSee  page  I'iS.) 

the  manufacturers  of  the  Champion  Reapers 
and  Mowers  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  Cruel  Flower— The  Bladder-Flower. 

Every  now  and  then  an  old  plant  turns  up 
as  new,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bladder-flower, 


Fig.  3. — WMITKLT'S  IMPBOVED  CHAMPION  MOWEB. 


which  we  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more,  but  last  year  one  or  two  florists  offered 
it,  and  we  now  see  that  several  have  it  in  their 
catalogues.    Firstly,  as  to  iU  name ;  it  is  in  the 


catalogues,  and  some  books,  as  Physianthua, 
from  the  Greek  words  meaning  bladder  and 
flower,  and  as  the  plant  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  an  English  name,  and  as  the  majority 
will  like  it  all  the  bet- 
ter if  it  has  one,  we 
translate  the  generic 
name.  But  here 
comes  the  trouble 
that  botanists  no 
longer  call  it  Physi- 
anthus,  because,  be- 
fore it  received  that 
name,  some  one  else 
had  given  it  another, 
and  as  the  oldest  pub- 
lished name  must  be 
followed,  it  is  proper- 
ly Arauja,  which  is 
the  name  by  which  it 
is  called  by  the  sav- 
ages in  its  South 
American  home.  It 
is  often  a  great  bother 
to  fit  a  plant  with  an 
English  name,  and 
we  can  not  see  why 
Arauja  is  not  good 
enough,  but  as  the 
majority  think  differ- 
ently, we  comply 
with  their  wishes 
when  possible.  The  plant  is  a  climber  from 
Brazil,  which  has  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  leaves  being 
of  a  whitish-green  or  light  sage  color,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  hardly  sufficiently  bladder- 
like to  warrant  the  name  referred  to,  are  white 
and  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
or  larger,  is  quite  curious  and  ornamental,  and 
said  to  be  made,  while 
young,  into  sweet  meats 
by  the  South  Ameri- 
cans; the  pod  being 
very  light  and  spongy, 
breaking  open  and 
showing  the  seeds,  each 
of  which  has  a  tuft  of 
beautiful  sOky  down, 
like  those  of  our  Milk- 
weeds (Asckpias),  to 
the  same  family  with 
which  it  belongs.  This 
relationship  is  further 
shown  b}'  the  copious 
milk-juice  which  the 
plant  gives  off  when 
cut  or  wounded.  It  has 
long  been  in  use  as  a 
climber,  for  covering 
the  rafters  of  green- 
houses ;  it  is  hardy  in 
the  warmer  parts  of 
England,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  so  in  Virginia 
and  southward  ;  in  the 
Northern  States  it 
proves  a  useful  tender 
climber,  to  be  set  out 
for  the  summer,  it  be- 
ing of  rapid  growth, 
and  will  cover  a  large 
space,  if  given  a  rich 
spot.  No  doubt,  the 
roots  could  be  pre- 
served in  the  cellar,  though  we  have  not  tried 
it.  When  the  plant  grows  in  the  open  air,  the 
flowers  will  be  found  with  numerous  insects- 
butterflies  and  moths— fastened  to  them,  often 
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a  half  dozen  or  more  to  a  single  flower.  Each 
insect  will  be  found  securely  fastened  by  its 
proboscis  or  trunk,  in  such  a  manner,  that  by 
all  its  exertions  it  can  not  free  itself.  The  poor 
things  beat  themselves  against  the  flower,  dust- 


so  placed,  that  their  spreading  cells  form  a 
series  of  notches  \A/W/  in  a  ring  around  the 
pistil.  The  insect,  in  putting  its  proboscis 
down  for  the  honey,  must  pass  it  into  one  of 
these  notches,  and  in  attempting  to  withdraw 


to  judge  by  the  way  our  plant  (sent  by  Peter 
Henderson)  behaved  last  summer,  we  are  sure 
that  it  would  prove  a  most  efficient  trap  for 
both  day  and  night  flying  insects ;  the  flowers 
held  the  largest  sphinxes,  or  humming-bird 


A  CKUEL  Fl/OWEB. — (Arauja  dOxns.) 


THE  DROPWORT. — (Spiraea  JUipenduTa.} 


ing  it  with  the  scales  from  their  wings,  and 
against  one  another,  until  from  starvation  or 
exhaustion  they  die  a  miserable  death.  We 
have  given  accounts  of  plants  which  catch  in- 
sects, and  feed  upon  them,  and  can  see  that 
this  seeming  cruelty  is  to  a  useful  end — at  least 
to  the  plant.  Then  there  are  other  plants, 
which  make  use  of  insects  to  fertilize  them,  as 
Dr.  Gray  lias  clearly  and  abundantly  sbown. 
In  tbis  operation  both  plant  and  iuscct  are 
bcticti ted,  though  sometimes  in  doing  this  an 
insect  fares  badly;  as  the  honey-bee,  which,  in 
fertilizing  the  Milkweed,  gets  its  legs  so  loaded 
with  the  mass  of  pollen,  that  if  it  gets  to  the 
hive,  it  is  unable  to  climb  up  the  comb,  and 
dies;  yet  even  here  the  intention  is  good, 
though  the  bee  overdoes  his  part  of  the  work. 
But  in  our  Arauja  we  can  find  no  such  excuse. 
The  flower  is  not  fertilized  by  these  insects, 
nor  docs  the  plant  consume  them.  The  con- 
trivance for  catching  the  moths  and  butterflies 
is  as  eflective  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  the 
special  purpose,  and  to  all  appearance  the  plant 
is  guilty  of  an  act  of  immitigated  cruelty — 
catching  and  killing — no  not  even  that — starv- 
ing to  death,  iiiolTcnsive  insects,  just  for  the  fun 
of  it.  Ceitainly  appearances  are  very  much 
against  the  plant,  and  Arauja,  being  a  "barbar- 
ous name,"  is  properly  applied.  When  the 
plant  was  in  flower,  we  made  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism  of  Its  trap,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
mislaid,     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  anthers  are 


it,  the  end  is  sure  to  be  caught  in  a  notch — 
boot-jack  fashion,  as  it  were — and  the  more 
the  insect  pulls,  the  tighter  its  trunk  is  drawn 
towards  the  point  of  the  notch.  Whether  the 
insect  is  unable  to  back  down  its  flexible  trunk, 
the  only  way  it  can  get  release,  or  does  not 
think  to  do  it,  we  can  not  say,  but  the  fact  that 
it  doesn't  is  very  evident.  As  it  is  contrary  to 
the  natural  order  of  things,  for  an  insect  or  a 
plant  to  do  an  act,  without  subserving  some 
good  end,  we  do  not  think  this  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  flower  shows  it 
to  be  so  constructed  that  it  must  be  fertilized 
by  some  insect,  evidently  by  one  with  a  pro- 
boscis of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  our 
moths  and  butterflies.  Ko  doubt  in  its  native 
home  the  particular  insect  is  abundant,  and  all 
^■ocs  on  well.  Human  intervention  disarranges 
the  whole  affair,  and  we  set  out  the  plant  where 
our  insects,  unused  to  this  style  of  flower,  are 
attracted  by  its  abundant  honey,  and  are  led  to 
a  miserable  death,  while  the  plant  acquires  a 
reputation  for  a  cruelty,  which  it  can  not  avoid. 
An  English  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  of 
the  flower  as  "  diabolical,"  for  trapping  insects 
just  "for  the  fun  of  covering  itself  with  bor- 
rowed plumage."  There  is  one  compensation 
for  this  evil;  a  French  writer  has  suggested 
that  the  plant  may  be  turned  to  excellent  ac- 
count by  the  entomologist,  by  making  it  do  the 
"  bug-catcbmg;  "  this  is  a  capital  idea,  which 
wc  commend  to  our  entomological  friends,  for 


moths,  as  well  as  those  so  small,  that  their  pro- 
boscis barely  reached  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 


The  Dropwort. — {Spircea  JUipendula.) 


The  genus  Spircea  is  one  of  the  few  which 
furnish  to  our  gardens  both  woody  and  herba- 
ceous plants  ;  indeed,  the  shrubby  Spiraeas  are 
so  common,  that  many  persons  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Dropwort,  and  some  of  its  rela- 
tives, belong  with  them.  The  Dropwort  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  where  in  its  single  form  it  is 
a  common  plant,  and  though  that  is  sometimes 
cultivated,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  double-flow- 
ered variety,  the  one  of  which  we  give  an  en- 
graving, aud  which  we  consider  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  our  border  plants.  The  leaves 
form  a  dense  rosette  close  to  the  ground,  and 
are  cut  aud  toothed  into  very  fine  divisions. 
The  eniraving  in  this  respect  does  not  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  foliage,  as  in  order  to  repre- 
sent more  distinctly  the  shape  of  the  individual 
leaves,  only  a  few  are  shown,  while  in  reality 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  thick  mat, 
a  foot  or  more  across.  The  flower-stems  arise 
from  the  center  of  this  cluster,  are  nearly 
naked,  in  the  single  plant  often  two  feet  high, 
and  in  the  double  about  a  foot,  and  bear  at  the 
summit  an  open  cluster  of  white  fiowei-s,  which 
are  sometimes  tinged  on  the  outside  with  pink. 
The  double  flowers  arc  exceedingly  double,  the 
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small  flowers  being  crowded  with  tiny  petals, 
■which  give  the  mass  a  peculiarly  light  and 
"flocky"  appearance.  This  plant  is  valuable 
for  both  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.  The  finely 
cut  leaves  have  a  fern-like  appearance,  and  their 
delicate  outline,  joined  to  their  rich  green  color, 
would  make  it  worth  growing  as  a  "  foliage 
plant."  In  Europe  it  is  set  out  for  edgings,  a 
use  to  which  its  low  stature,  and  compact,  regu- 
lar habit  well  adapt  it.  When  planted  for  this 
purpose,  the  flower-stems  are  pinched  out  as 
they  appear,  to  secure  a  greater  vigor  of  foliage 
and  uniformity  of  outline.  The  pure  white  of 
the  flowers,  and  their  tufted  manner  of  grow- 
ing, adapts  them  especially  to  bouquets  and  to 
florists'  work,  while  they  add  brightness  and 
life  to  the  border.  Not  the  least  of  their  good 
qualities  is  the  length  of  time  they  remain,  the 
individual  clusters  lasting  well,  while  by  the 
production  of  successive  stems,  the  flowering 
is  continued  from  early  summer  until  frost. 
The  engraving  does  not  show  the  root,  which 
consists  of  coarse  fibres,  which  are  swollen  at 
intervals  into  small  tubers ;  it  gets  its  common, 
and  also  its  specific  name,  from  these,  which 
have  some  resemblance  to  "  drops,"  or  beads, 
upon  a  thread.  The  plant  is  multiplied  by  di- 
visions of  the  clump,  made  early  in  autumn, 
which  requires  to  be  done  with  some  care,  in 
order  to  insure  a  bud  with  each  portion  of  the 
root;  the  tubers  themselves  will  very  rarely 
grow  if  separated  from  the  plant. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BT  PKOP.  ASA  GKAT. 


AJtTICLE  XH. — HOW  CROSS-PEETILIZATION  BENEFITS. 

We  remember  a  homely  saying  which  declares 
that  "there  is  as  much  difference  Id  people  as  there 
Is  in  anybody."  The  same  is  true  of  plants,  and  it 
comes  out  strongly  in  this  matter  of  fertilization. 
Some  plants  show  the  benefit  of  crossing  mainly  in 
vigor  of  growth  and  greater  hardiness,  others  in 
increased  fertility,  and  some  do  not  show  it  at  aH, 
EO  far  as  the  experiments  go.  The  Morning  Glory 
— the  subject  of  our  last  article — is  a  good  case  of 
the  first  kind ;  our  garden  Eschscholtzia  is  one  of  the 
second ;  and  Tobacco  appears  to  be  a  case  of  the 
third,  hut  the  experiments  were  not  carried  very  far. 
Vegetable  nature,  like  human  nature,  is  full  of 
complexities  and  apparent  contradictions.  To  su- 
perficial observers  and  theory-makers,  who  run  oS. 
In  haste  upon  one  line  of  facts,  all  appears  to  be 
simple  enough ;  hut  the  simplicity  is  generally  sub- 
jective. Some  very  good  observers  soon  get  entan- 
gled and  flounder  helplessly  among  conflicting  or 
discordant  facts,  and  conclude  that  the  whole  thing 
is  "something  no  fellow  can  find  out."  But  any 
one  who  reads  this  book  of  Mr.  Darwin's,  on  the 
effects  of  close  and  cross-fertilization,  will  see  that 
he  is  a  wary  and  patient  investigator,  who  is  neither 
carried  away  by  his  own  theories,  nor  hopelessly 
arrested  by  unexpected  complications.  Out  of  his 
thousand  and  more  crosses,  and  equally  large  num- 
ber of  close-fertilizations  for  comparison,  certain 
results  come  out  pretty  clearly. 

First,  That  crosses  between  different  flowers  of 
the  same  plant  are  not  sensibly  beneficial. 

Second,  That  crosses  between  different  individu- 
als of  the  same  stock,  (say  from  seeds  of  the  same 
plant),  are  more  or  lees  beneficial ;  but  that  the 
benefit  does  not  go  ou  accumulating  in  successive 
generations,  or  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  generations. 

Third,  That  crosses  between  plants  which  have 
been  raised  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  there- 
fore under  different  circumstances,  almost  always 
result  in  a  marked  increase  of  vigor  or  fertility. 

Fourth,  That  this  is  also  true  of  the  crossing  of 
two  slightly  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

And  the  important  conclusion  is,  that  It  is  not  the 
mere  cross-fertilization  that  benefits,  i.  e.,  that  the 
advantage  does  not  follow  from  any  mysterious 


virtue  in  the  mere  union  of  two  distinct  individuals, 
as  such,  but  that  it  comes  from  the  individuals  and 
their  progenitors  having  lived  under  somewhat 
different  conditions  and  influences,  so  as  to  acquire 
certain  differences  in  constitution.  It  is  from  the 
combination  of  differences  that  the  new  strength 
proceeds.  This  explains  a  curious  but  well  known 
fact  about  hybrids  :  namely,  that  where  two  spe- 
cies of  plants  are  so  much  alike  that  they  hydridize 
freely,  the  hybrids  are  apt  to  make  much  stouter 
and  larger  plants  than  either  parent.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  two  common  species  of  Stramonium. 
So  this,  seeming  anomaly  is  only  an  extreme  case  of 
the  advantage  derivable  from  the  union  of  differ- 
ences. I  need  not  say  that  all  this  coincides  with 
the  conclusions  of  cattle-breeders,  who  find  it  ad- 
vantageous not  only  to  cross  breeds  upon  occasion, 
but  also  cross  at  times  with  individuals  of  the  same 
breed,  from  widely  separated  flocks  or  herds. 


Changing  the  Bearing  Year  of  Orchards. 

[To  judge  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
copied,  and  the  correspondence  it  has  called  out, 
our  article  in  March  last,  with  the  title  given  above, 
was  timely,  and  the  responses  indicate  that  people 
are  beginning  to  give  to  their  orchards  that  which 
has  been  their  greatest  lack — thought.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  most  careful  observer. — En.] 

Bearing  every  other  year  in  orchards  is  a  habit  so 
well  established,  that  many  very  honestly  doubt  i£ 
it  can  be  corrected.  Of  course,  nothing  but  facts 
can  help  us  to  an  intelligent  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion. A.  J.  Downing  wrote  many  years  ago  in  his 
work  on  Fruit  Trees :  "The  bearing  year  of  the 
apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes  place  every 
other  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which  it 
usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of 
the  organizable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which 
then  requires  another  j'ear  to  recover,  and  collect  a 
sufficient  supply  to  form  fruit-buds.  When  half 
the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state,  leaving 
only  a  moderate  crop,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit 
trees,  wUl  bear,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in 
high  condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree, 
or  of  a  whole  orchard,  may  he  changed  by  picking 
off  the  fmit,  when  the  trees  first  show  good  crops, 
allowing  it  to  remain  only  in  the  alternate  seasons, 
which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year." 

To  sustain  his  opinion  that  orchards  may  be 
made  fruitful  every  year,  he  cites  a  letter  from  E. 
L.  Pell,  of  Pelham  Farm,  ou  the  Hudson,  who 
changed  the  habit  of  his  orchard  of  2,000  Newtown 
Pippin  trees,  making  it  abundantly  productive  every 
year.  This  was  done  by  pruning,  manuring,and  keep- 
ing the  soil  under  cultivation.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  we  visited  the  homestead  of  David  Lyman,  at 
Middlefield,  Ct.,  in  the  odd  year,  and  found  the 
ground  in  his  orchard  well  covered  with  apples.  He 
informed  us  that  he  plowed  the  grouud  frequently, 
manured  liberally,  and  raised  paying  crops  of 
apples  with  as  much  regularity,  as  other  crops  up- 
on the  farm.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  graft- 
ed the  Cogswell  Pearmain  into  an  apple  tree  in  a 
neighbor's  garden.  It  came  into  bearing  in  a  few 
years,  and  has  given  regular  crops  annually,  with 
hardly  a  break  since.  The  ground  has  had  high 
garden  cultivation,  and  the  tree  has  had  all  the 
food  it  could  use.  In  the  orchard,  this  apple  is  a 
persistent  bearer  in  alternate  years.  We  came  into 
possession  of  our  present  premises  eight  years  ago, 
on  which  were  thirty  pear  trees,  about  half  of  them 
in  bearing  condition.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  of  pears,  and  all  the  trees  of  sufficient 
maturity  give  regular  crops,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  which  is  now  woU 
furnished  with  fruit-buds  in  the  barren  year,  and 
promises  to  give  up  its  bad  habit.  A.  Toung,  one 
of  the  best  fruit-growers  in  the  Mystic  Valley,  start- 
ed his  apple  and  pear  orchard  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Among  his  apples  are  the  Cogswell  Pearmain, 
Baldwin,  Roxbury  Kusset,  and  other  varieties,  ma- 
turing in  the  summer  and  fall.  He  takes  good  care 
of  his  trees,  manures  and  cultivates,  and  has  crops 
every  year.  The  only  difference  is  that  between 
good  crops  and  extra  good  crops.  Isaac  Denison  is 
another  good  fruit-grower  in  the  same  district.   He 


began  his  planting  eighteen  years  ago,  and  has  a 
very  thrifty  and  productive  orchard.  Both  apples 
and  pears  bear  every  year  with  him.  All  the  facts 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  high  cultivation,  persistently  followed, 
will  remedy  the  barrenness  of  fruit  trees  in  the  al- 
ternate years.  Feed  your  trees  regularly,  and  they 
will  feed  you.  Connecticut. 

Some  Valuable  Native  Forest  Trees. 

BY  PKOF.  C.  S.  SARGENT,    DIRECTOR   OP   THE   ARNOLD  AR- 
BORETUM,  OF  HARVARD  UNITERSITT. 


( Concluded  from  last  month.) 
Red  or  Xorivay  Pine,  {Pinus  resinosa.') 

This  fine  tree  grows  through  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  be- 
yond the  Great  Lakes,  appearing  at  rare  intervals 
as  tar  south  as  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
extending  northward  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Never  forming  extensive  forests,  and  only  appear- 
ing in  isolated  clumps  of  a  few  hundred  trees, 
either  growing  singly,  or  mixed  with  the  more  com- 
mon conifers  of  the  north,  the  Red  Pine  is  but 
little  known  as  a  timber  tree  in  our  markets,  and 
its  valuable  qualities  are  hardly  understood.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  Red  Pine  lumber  reaches 
Great  Britain  every  year  from  Canada,  and  there  is 
an  active  trade  in  it,  in  the  form  of  "  shocks,"  be- 
tween the  sea-ports  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  indeed  for  "  shooks,"  (the  technical 
name  for  boards  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  for 
making  sugar  boxes),  it  is  preferred  to  all  our 
northern  woods.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn,  how-, 
ever,  that  Red  Pine  lumber  is  known  among  dealers 
in  our  large  Eastern  Markets,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  now  ever  reaches  them.  Laslett,  a  recent  English 
writer  on  timber,  speaking  of  Red  Pine,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  English  Markets,  says :  "  The  wood  is 
white,  tinged  with  yellow,  or  straw  color;  it  is  tough, 
elastic,  moderately  strong,  and  possesses  a  clean, 
fine  grain,  which  works  up  well,  bearing  upon  the 
surface  a  smooth,  silky  lustre.  It  is  not  apt  to 
shrink,  spUt,  or  warp  much  in  seasoning,  and  tech- 
nically speaking,  it  stands  well,  which  renders  it 
a  choice  and  very  valuable  wood  for  aU  kinds  of 
construction,  while  in  the  domestic  arts  there  need 
not  be  any  limit  to  its  application.  The  Red  Pine 
is  very  soUd  about  the  pith,  or  centre  of  the  log, 
and  has  but  little  albumen  or  sap  wood.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  a  small  amount  of  loss  in  its  con- 
version, even  it  reduced  to  planks  and  boards  ;  whUe 
It  can  further  be  worked  with  great  advantage  in 
ship-building,  for  dock  purposes,  for  cabin,  and  for 
other  fitments." 

As  compared  with  White  Pine,  RedPine  is  heavier, 
much  stronger  and  stiffer,  and  from  the  greater 
amount  of  resinous  matter  which  it  contains,  more 
durable,  although  less  easily  worked,  and  less  suit- 
ed for  interior  finish,  or  fancy  work.  The  great 
hardiness,  and  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  Red  Pine, 
render  this  tree  especially  suitable  for  forest  cul- 
ture on  poor  soils,  in  the  extreme  northern  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  alone  of  the  North  American  pines  prom- 
ises to  be  o£  economic  value  as  a  forest  crop. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Red  Pine  takes  a  high 
rank.  In  its  young  state  it  is  the  most  elegant  of 
the  two-leaved  Pines,  and  tbis  elegance  it  owes  to 
its  graceful  habit,  and  long,  dark  green  foliage.  It 
is  certainly  a  more  beautiful  tree,  than  its  nearest 
botanical  allies,  the  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines, 
which  it  generally  resembles  ;  nor  have  I  noticed, 
as  yet,  any  liability  in  it  to  the  attacks  of  a  borer 
which  threatens  the  extermination  of  the  Austrian 
Pine  in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least.  For  wind- 
breaks, and  shelter  plantations,  in  the  Northern 
States,  the  Red  Pine  will  be  as  hardy  and  valuable 
as  the  Scotch  Pine  of  Northern  Europe  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  such  plantations  will  be  considerably 
increased  by  mixing  together  these  two  species, 
and  thus  contrasting  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
American  tree  with  the  peculiar  light,  blue-green 
foliage  of  its  Old  World  relative. 

The  TeUow  and  the  Red  Pines  are  rarely  met 
with  in  cultivation.  A  few  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  conifers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
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possess,  here  aud  there,  a  single  specimen,  but 
young  plants,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  cannot  at 
this  time  be  procured  with  any  certainty  in  any 
American  or  European  nursery.  For  this  reason  I 
have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  merits  of 
these  trees,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  nursery- 
men will  take  them  up,  and  make  them  common  and 
cheap  enough  for  forest  and  ornamental  planting. 


Blue  Glass  in    Horticulture. 

In  1871,  Gen.  A.  J.  Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia, 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments  with  blue- 
glass,  claiming  that  vines  in  a  grapery  partially 
glazed  with  glass  of  this  color,  were  vastly  more 
vigorous  in  growth  and  productive  of  fruit,  than 
those  under  colorless  glass.  He  also  claimed  that 
pigs,  under  violet  glass,  made  a  much  more  rapid 
growth  that  those  in  an  ordinary  pen,  while  a  sickly 
bull-calf,  placed  in  a  blue-glass  pen,  not  only  re- 
covered at  once,  but  in  50  days  developed  in  a  man- 
ner described  by  its  owner  as  "  marvelous."  These 
revelations  do  not  appear  to  have  created  any  gen- 
eral interest  at  the  time,  but  last  year  (1S76)  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  appeared,  giving  accounts  of 
numerous  alleged  cures  of  disease  in  human  pa- 
tients, and  other  wonderful  results  on  both  plant 
and  animal  life,  effected  by  blue  light.  Soon 
after  this  publication  there  was  an  excitement  con- 
cerning blue  glass  ;  and  so  many  were  disposed  to 
make  a  trial  of  it,  that  the  stock  became  rapidly 
taken  up,  while  the  price  of  the  article  was  duly 
advanced.  The  newspapers  helped  the  excitement 
by  frequent  articles,  either  taking  a  serious  view  of 
the  matter,  or  turning  it  into  ridicule.  We  received 
Gen.  Pleasanton's  work  several  months  ago,  though 
we  can  not  say  that  we  have  read  it,  as  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  for  any  one  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  laws  of  physics,  to  wade  through  it. 
The  remarkable  views  presented  as  to  light,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  matter  in  general,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  most  abstruce  questions  are 
disposed  of  by  assertion,  make  the  work  a  curiosity. 
The  medical  relations  of  blue  light,  we  regarded  as 
one  of  those  singular  delusions  that  periodically 
possess  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  curative  means, 
which  would  have  its  run,  and  it  it  did  not  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  proper  treatment,  might  prove  harmless. 
The  influence  of  blue  glass  upon  plant  growth,  be- 
ing more  in  our  line,  we  examined  the  claims  made 
for  it,  and  finding  these  in  such  direct  opposition  to 
the  facts  established  by  men  of  science,  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  present  the  matter  to  our 
readers.  Recently,  however,  letters  of  inquiry 
have  come,  and  as  we  learned  that  several  persons 
were  taking  out  tlae  plain  lights  from  their  green- 
houses, and  replacing  them  by  blue  ones,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  say  something  on  the  subject.  As 
wo  were  about  to  write  on  blue  glass,  there  came 
most  opportunely  to  hand  an  article  from  Peter 
Henderson,  Esq.,  which  being,  as  his  articles  usu'.illy 
are,  the  result  of  experience,  will  carry  more  weight 
with  our  readers  than  a  presentation  of  the  matter 
in  any  other  form. 

IVIiut   Fcfcr  Henderson    knotvs  abont  the 
Kffi'C't  of  Dluc  Light  on  Plants. 

Five  years  ago,  (though  utterly  skeptical  as  to  its 
value,)  I,  at  the  urgent  solicitution  of  a  friend,  used 
a  blue  transparent  wash  on  the  glass  of  one  of  my 
greenhouses,  thus  changing  the  glass  practically  in- 
to blue ;  on  the  glass  of  another  house,  of  similar 
size,  I  used  whitewash.  Both  greenhouses  were 
filled  with  plants  of  a  similar  character.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  found  that  the  plants  in  the  house  under 
the  blue  glass  were  "drawing,"  or  spindling  up, 
more  than  under  the  white,  and  on  examination  of 
a  thermometer,  placed  in  each  house,  it  was  found 
that,  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  the  aver- 
age temperature,  under  the  blue  glass,  was  90°, 
while  under  the  white  it  was  80°.  This  was  just 
such  a  result  as  might  have  been  expeeted,  the 
d.arkcned  glass  absorbed  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  heat- 
ed glass  gave  off  its  heat  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  while  the  whiteued  glass  reflected  them,  that 
was  all.    The  temperature  was  simply  increased 


under  the  blue  glass,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  plants,  for  aU  cultivators  know  that  in  our  hot 
summer  months,  the  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
against  is  too  high  a  temperature.     If  Gen.  Pleas- 
anton started  to  force  his  grapery  in  midwinter,  his 
blue  glass  would  be  apparently  beneficial — not  be- 
cause it  was  blue,  but  because  it  would  assist  him 
in  getting  a  higher  temperature,  which  would,  at 
that  secKoti,  he  desirable ;  or,  for  the  same  reason, 
his  pigs  might  feel  somewhat  more  comfortable  and 
fatten  more  quickly.     But  were  he  to  carry  on  the 
culture  of  either  under  the  blue  glass  into  midsum- 
mer, both  pigs  and  grapes  would  be  likely  to  re- 
monstrate. Upwards  of  30  years  ago,  it  was  claimed 
that  seeds  would  germinate,   and   cuttings    root, 
quicker  under  dark-colored  than  under  Ught-color- 
ed  glass  ;  this  Is  no  doubt  true,  and  from  the  same 
cause— an  increased  temperature  under  the  dark 
glass,  but  all  who  have  had  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters, well  know  that  this  "forcing"  process  is  at 
the  health  of  the  subjects  so  treated,  unless  indeed 
they  are  plants  indigenous  to  tropical  countries,  to 
which  a  high  temperature  is  natural.     To  claim  that 
blue  glass,  or  any   other  colored  glass,  has  any 
properties  capable  of  affecting  health,  in  other  man- 
ner than  what  is  due  to  an  increased  temperature, 
produced  by  any  other  means  is  undoubtedly  false. 
Mr.  Henderson  no  doubt  assigns  the  proper  rea- 
sons for  whatever  seemingly  favorable   influence 
blue  glass  may  have  upon  the  plants  growing  be- 
neath it.    That  there  is  any  peculiar  power  in  the 
blue  ray  to  accelerate  plant  growth,   which  our 
readers  are  well  aware  depends  primarily  upon  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  liberating  the  oxy- 
gen and  the  assimilation  of  the  carbon,  is  disproved 
by  the  results  obtained  by  various  careful  experi- 
menters.   Indeed,  the  rays  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  much  less  favorable  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  carbonic  acid  by  plants,  than  yellow  rays, 
and  either  alone  greatly  inferior  to  all  the  rays  to- 
gether— or  white  light.     The  experiments  of  Pfeffer 
(Sachs's  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik,  1S7.5),  show  that  the 
amount  of  decomposition  under  white  light  being 
100,  tlie  red-orange  rays  had  a  decomposing  power 
equal  to  32.1;  the  yellow,  46.1 ;   green,  15.0,  while 
the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  only  7.6.   We  were  quite 
amused  mth  the  strong  common  sense  view  of  a 
friend,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  subject,  remarked  : 
"  if  blue  light  were  best  tor  plant  growth,  the  Crea- 
tor would  have  provided    it  in  the  beginning." 
Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  give  their  plants 
blue  light  instead  of  white,  we  would  warn  them 
that  its  application  is  patented  !     Blue  rays  are  an 
essential  part  of  white  light,  and  some  court  may 
yet  decide  that  the  use  of  the  greater  involves  the 
less,  and  we  are  all  infringing  upon  the  patent.    At 
last  accounts  white  light  is  not  yet  covered  by  a 
patent,  but  one  can  not  tell  what  may  happen. 


Cauliflowers. — In  our  climate  early  cauliflowers 
oftener  fail  than  succeed.  Allowing  the  seed  to  be 
of  a  good  strain,  many  skillful  cultivators  find 
themselves  unable  to  produce  anything  lilcc  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor  from  early  varieties,  while 
they  have  excellent  results  with  the  late  crop. 
This  is  because  our  climate  is  very  unfavorable  to 
the  one,  and  weU  suited  to  the  other.  At  the  time 
late  cauliflowers  are  perfecting,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  daily  becoming  less,  there  are  frequent  fogs,  and 
the  nights  are  cool  with  heavy  dews.  All  these 
conditions,  which  so  suit  this  plant,  are  exactly  re- 
versed when  the  spring  crop  is  coming  on  ;  then 
the  temperature  of  both  day  and  night  is  increasing, 
and  just  before  the  plants  have  reached  their  full 
size,  and  are  ready  to  head,  the  weather  is  so  hot 
that  growth  is  checked  altogether,  and  the  plants 
come  to  a  stand-still.  In  order  to  succeed,  the  early 
plants  should  have  llicir  growth  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  ;  abundant  m.anure,  of  course,  they 
need,  and  they  should  be  protected  on  chilly  nights. 
If  hand-lights  can  not  be  afforded,  then  some 
screen  or  shelter,  to  be  put  over  at  night,  to  pre- 
vent any  check  by  chilling,  should  be  provided. 
Then  if  there  can  be  some  easy  nietliods  of  water- 
ing abundantly  when  dry  weather  comes  on,  all 
will  have  been  done  th.atourciimateand conditions 
will  allow,  and  fair  success  may  be  looked  for. 
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Floor  Cleaning. 

"  The  melancholy  days  have  come,"— not  those 
Bryant  sings  so  sweetly  about,  but  sad  days  for  the 
housekeeper.  When  this  screed  of  mine  appears 
in  the  clean  print  of  the  Amei-icati  Agriculturist,  it 
wUl  be  settled  weather,  and  clean  carpets  will  have 
been  tacked  down  in  the  sitting-room,  and  grassy 
and  hard-beaten  paths  will  yield  little  mud  for  the 
housekeeper  to  sweep  out  or  scrub  away.  But 
while  I  write,  the  thaws  of  JIareh  are  upon  us.  To 
scrub  or  not  to  scrub,  that  is  the  question.  For, 
three  hours  after  the  most  careful  cleaning,  it  may 
be  that  the  difference  between  the  present  condition 
of  your  floor,  and  its  appearance  an  hour  before 
mopping,  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  I  really  do  not  think  it 
pays  the  busy  housekeeper  to  seriously  "scrub" 
her  floor.  I  got  an  idea  from  my  mother  on  that 
point  years  ago.  It  was  rainy  weather,  and  children 
were  running  out  of  and  into  her  kitchen,  and  mud 
was  unavoidably  brought  in  by  different  members 
of  the  family.  When  I  saw  her  get  her  mop  and 
pail,  I  exclaimed  :  "0  !  it  won't  pay  to  clean  this 
room  to-day.  If  it  is  Saturday.  By  to-morrow  it 
wUl  look  as  bad  as  it  does  now," — "  I  shan't  scrub 
it,  but  only  wash  off  the  top-dust,"  said  mother. 
After  the  work  was  done,  I  saw  the  utUity  of  it,  we 
were  all  able  to  breathe  so  much  freer  In  a  room, 
when  the  "  top-dust "  was  washed  away.  Many  a 
time  since  then  have  I  been  expostulated  with  for 
washing  the  floor,  when  it  was  "  no  sort  of  use — it 
would  get  muddied  over  again  right  away."  Men 
who  make  such  remonstrances  scarcely  appreciate 
the  situation.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air,  and  when  they  come  in  and  sit  down, 
they  have  no  care  of  their  skirts,  as  women  have, 
no  instinctive  dread  of  seeing  anything  that  must 
be  added  to  the  weekly  washing,  drop  upon  a  dusty 
floor,  and  when  the  dust  is  stirred  up  and  distribut- 
ed through  every  part  of  the  room  by  the  broom, 
these  kind-hearted  men,  who  hate  to  see  us  do 
needless  labor  by  frequent  floor-cleaning,  ai-e  usu- 
ally out  of  the  house.  We  soon  learn  by  experieuce 
that  dust  on  the  floors  means  hard  work  at  the 
wash-tub,  A  dusty  carpet  does  not  make  work  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  dust  sinks  into  and  through 
the  carpet,  so  that  a  clean  cloth,  dropped  upon  It, 
takes  up  little  dust  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
sweeping  or  dust-distributing,  tlic  unclean  carpet 
is  an  unmistakable  nuisance,  aud  all  day  long,  It 
there  is  any  movement  about  the  room,  the  dust  in 
and  under  the  carpet  is  stirred  up,  and  makes  the 
air  more  or  less  unfit  to  breathe. 

Ho«-  to  ^Vasli  a  AVoort-Ploor, 

"  Top-dust "  can  be  washed  off  without  great 
labor.  Have  the  water  only  moderately  warm, 
especially  when  the  floor  is  of  soft  wood,  because 
hot  water  sinks  in  so  rapidly,  and  occupies  so  much 
more  time  in  drying,  than  cool  water  upon  wood. 
Drain  the  mop  pretty  well  before  putting  it  upon 
the  floor,  thus  wetting  the  floor  but  little.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  wipe  up  the  dust  as  tlioroughly  as  pos- 
sible, rinsing  it  off  from  the  mop  into  the  water, 
and  changing  the  water  for  cleaner  very  often.  If 
you  put  ranch  water  upon  a  very  dusty  floor,  you 
have  a  big  troublesome  mud-pndiile  to  sop  up  or 
rinse  away.  Experiment  has  convinced  me  that  a 
floor  of  pine  or  basswood  looks  best  after  clean- 
ing, if  a  small  amount  of  water  has  been  put  on 
each  portion  of  it.  Use  as  much  water  as  you 
please  on  the  whole  floor,  the  uuire  the  better,  if 
you  wash  and  wipe  only  a  small  portion  at  a  time, 
and  thou  throw  out  the  dirty  w.iter.  and  begin  the 
next  division  with  clean  w.itcr.  The  sooner  a  soft 
wood  floor  dries,  the  better  it  looks,  I  have  seen 
women  work  very  hard  to  senib  a  pine  or  bass- 
wood  floor  white,  and  the  result  has  been  quite 
disappointing.  They  would  put  a  great  deal  of 
water  upon  the  floor,  and  then  3crub  with  a  broom 
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hard  and  long ;  after  this  would  sweep  all  of  the 
dirty  water  out,  and  rinse  the  floor  with  as  many 
waters  as  they  could  afiord.  When  at  last  the  weU- 
soaked  floor  was  dry,  it  was  undoubtedly  clean,  but 
it  looked  dark  and  somewhat  weather-beaten,  in 
consequence  of  remaining  wet  so  long.  It  is  a 
question  of  health  with  me,  in  winter,  to  have  a 
floor  dry  as  soon  as  possible.  A  little  lye  in  the 
water  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  floors.  It  may 
be  poured  directly  upon  decided  greasy  spots, 
but  the  whole  floor  is  whitened  with  very  Uttle 


Batliiiig:    Hotv  often,  and  "When. 

Habit  has  something  to  do  with  our  supposed 
necessities  in  regard  to  bathing.  Some  respectable 
persons  never  bathe  the  whole  body  except  in  warm 
weather.  Others  cannot  be  comfortable,  cannot 
feel  clean,  without  a  daily  bath.  Those  who  have 
a  daily  bath  usually  take  it  on  rising  from  bed  in 
the  morning.  For  this  purpose,  some  use  water  of 
any  temperature  which  the  season  may  make  most 
convenient,  even  taking  icy  water  in  winter,  and 
bathing  in  a  cold  room.    Some  who  have  followed 
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hard  rubbing,  if  a  small  amount  of  lye  is  mixed 
with  the  water.  Too  much  makes  the  boards  yel- 
low. How  much  should  be  used  depends  upon  its 
strength.  Never  put  lye  into  the  water  with  which 
you  wash  a  painted  floor,  else  you  gradually  but 
speedily  remove  the  paint  with  each  cleaning.  If 
you  let  an  inexperienced  hired  girl  have  her  own 
way  with  a  painted  floor,  she  wiU  probably  use  her 
boiling  suds  upon  it,  and  soon  remove  nearly  all  of 
the  best  paint.  Clean  warm  water  is  best  for  paint- 
ed floors.  If  you  have  a  nice  hard-wood  floor,  be 
thankful,  especially  it  it  be  of  white  ash,  but  never 
let  its  spotlessness  become  dearer  to  your  heart 
than  the  family  peace.  Tou  learn  by  experiment 
how  much  nicer  one  of  these  hard  floors  look, 
when  washed  with  clean  suds,  than  when  washed 
with  the  boiling  suds  of  Monday. 

Let  those  who  like  get  down  upon  their  knees, 
and  scmb  their  floors  with  brushes  and  floor-cloths 
— such  work  is  not  for  me  nor  mine,  and  I  consider 
it  pitiEul  business  for  any  one.  I  hear  of  long- 
handled  scrubbing-brushes,  and  doubtless  these 
are  suitable  for  human  beings  in  the  work  of  floor 
cleaning.  What  I  most  want  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
mop-wringer,  for  I  dislike  extremely  to  put  my 
hands  into  the  mopping  water.  Of  such  a  wringer  I 
have  heard,  but  have  had  fio  experience  of  its  meritsi 


this  practice  for  years,  have  become  convinced  that 
it  has  wrought  much  mischief,  and  that  only  great 
robustness  of  constitution  ever  enabled  them  to 
endure  the  tax  upon  their  native  vigor  so  long. 
Most  physicians  do  not  advise  so  frequent  bathing, 
considering  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  bath  sufficient- 
ly frequent  for  cleanliness.  Something  depends 
upon  the  season  or  climate,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  bathing  and  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  bather.  It  is  an  established  rule  that 
no  general  bath  should  follow  very  closely  upon  a 
meal.  The  stomach  should  be  allowed  to  monopo- 
lize the  first  consideration  for  at  least  an  hour  after 
filling  it,  during  which  time  no  great  demand  must 
be  made  upon  brain,  muscles,  or  skin.  The  stom- 
ach, when  full,  demands  more  than  its  usual  por- 
tion of  blood,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
sometimes  made  chflly  on  account  of  a  heavy  or 
difficult  meal.  When  cool  water,  or  much  friction, 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  an  immediate  demand  for 
blood  is  made  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  of 
course  stomach  and  skin  cannot  both  successfully 
make  these  demands  at  the  same  time.  Sudden 
death  has  been  known  to  result  from  a  full  bath 
immediately  after  eating.  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  many  little  children  have  suffered  from  the 
carelessness  or    ignorance  of    their    mothers,  or 


nurses,  in  regard  to  this  rule.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  mother  to  bathe  and  dress  her  little  chUd 
immediately  after  its  dinner,  just  because  this  time 
was  most  convenient.  This  rule,  however,  does 
not  apply  strictly  to  Infants  while  fed  whoUy  on 
milk.  The  stomach  of  a  little  babe  holds  but  a 
very  small  quantity,  and  this  being  wholly  fluid, 
does  not  require  a  very  long  period  for  its  digestion. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  wait  more  than  halt 
an  hour  after  nursing  a  baby,  before  giving  it  i'.s 
mild  little  bath,  which,  of  course,  is  never  given  in 
a  cold  room.  If  you  wait  too  long,  baby  sometimes 
gets  very  hungry  and  complains  loudly  before  the 
dressing  is  all  completed.  Physicians  sometimes 
recommend  that  baths  be  taken  when  the  body  is 
at  its  greatest  point  of  vigor,  or  near  noon,  but 
however  this  may  apply  to  sick  persons  In  respect 
to  their  ciu-ative  baths,  it  cannot  well  be  obeyed  by 
busy  people  in  their  weekly  or  semi-weekly  baths 
for  cleanliness.  A  housekeeper  will  usually  take 
her  bath  on  rising  in  the  morning,  or  when  she 
changes  her  clothes  after  the  dinner  work  is  done, 
or  when  she  goes  to  bed.  One  should  not  bathe 
when  much  fatigued,  but  if  not  especially  weary,  a 
bath  just  before  bed  is  a  good  thing — not  a  "  tonic  " 
or  cold  bath,  but  a  good  washing  with  comfortable 
water,  rapidly  given  if  the  room  is  cool ;  but  if 
possible  the  room  should  be  warm. 

Graliani  Bread* 

This  is  an  easy  and  a  good  way  to  provide  loaves 
of  graham  bread.  When  making  common  white 
bread,  set  enough  sponge  at  night  to  spare  a  little 
for  a  graham  loaf  next  morning.  For  one  common 
tin-loaf  take  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  the  sponge, 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  stir  it  thick  ■nith 
graham  flour.  Stir  well  with  a  spoon,  but  do  not 
knead  it  or  it  may  be  too  hard  and  dry.  Turn  it  in- 
to the  buttered  pan,  let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place,  and 
bake  it  slowly  for  an  hour  or  longer. 

Of  course  several  loaves  may  be  made  in  this 
way,  setting  a  fine  flour  sponge  at  night,  and  stir- 
ring graham  flour  into  the  whole.  Most  people 
will  prefer  this  to  loaves  of  undiluted  graham 
bread.  Unless  you  put  in  sugar  or  molasses,  your 
graham  bread  made  with  yeast  is  not  half  so  sweet 
as  graham  gems,  especially  if  these  are  mixed  with 
sweet  milk,  eithernew  or  skimmed.  Many  prefer  to 
steam  graham  loaves  for  an  hour,  and  finish  by  bak- 
ing about  20  minutes — to  prevent  a  hard  crust. 
Sour  Milk  and  Soda. 

I  presume  I  can  say  nothing  under  this  head  that 
has  not  been  said  before  in  these  columns.  But  I 
perceive  that  there  are  experienced  housekeepers 
who  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  use  soda  with  sour 
milk.  A  woman  of  double  my  experience  told  me, 
not  long  ago,  that  she  had  now  got  so  that  she 
could  make  sour  milk  buscuit  that  her  folks  would 
eat.  Now  she  mashed  the  soda  and  mixed  it  with 
the  flour,  then  stirred  in  the  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk. Before  this  she  "  put  the  soda  in  a  cup,"  but 
the  buscuits  were  always  streaked  and  spotted. 
This  would  not  happen,  I  am  sure,  if  the  right 
quantity  of  soda  was  taken,  and  if  the  soda  was 
carefully  dissolved  in  water,  either  warm  or  cold, 
stirred  quickly  and  thoroughly  into  the  sour  milk, 
and  rapidly  beaten  up  with  the  flour. 

In  giving  directions  to  another,  I  think  I  should 
advise  a  thorough  incorporation  of  the  soda  with 
the  flour,  after  both  soda  and  sour  mUk  have  been 
exactly  measured.  For  then  the  effervescense  (or 
foaming)  would  all  take  place  in  the  dough,  the  gas 
would  raise  the  flour,  and  the  mass  wotild  surely 
be  light.  A  careless  cook  will  perhaps  mix  her 
sour  milk  and  soda  together,  and  while  it  is  foam- 
ing and  settling  again  to  quiet,  she  is  perhaps  get- 
ting her  flour  and  hunting  up  her  rolling  pin,  and 
of  course  she  doesn't  "have  good  luck  "  with  her 
biscuit.  If  she  would  get  everything  ready,  even 
the  buttered  tins,  and  then  measure  out  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  for  each  teacupful  of  sour  mUk, 
or  a  rounding  teaspoonful  for  each  pint,  then  dis- 
solve entirely  the  soda  in  a  cup  by  itself,  and  stir- 
ring it  quickly  into  her  sour  milk  or  butter-mUk, 
(sour  of  course),  pour  the  whole  into  the  flour  be- 
fore the  foaming  fairly  begins,  and  work  it  together 
quickly — there  would  be  no  streaks  and  no  heavi- 
ness,    But  thS  best  thing  to  do  witi  baking  sodaj 
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is  to  avoid  its  use  as  far  as  possible,  for  accurate 
measurenaent  is  impossible  so  long  as  there  are 
van-ing  degrees  of  sourness  iu  miik.  and  diflFer- 
ent  sized  spoons  and  cups  :  and  good  things,  and 
plenty  of  them,  can  be  made  without  any  soda. 


A  Home-Made  Eefrigerator. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  convenient  to  procure  any 
of  the  very  excellent  refrigerators  now  made  for 


SECTION  OF  HOME-MADE  ICE-BOX. 

sale.  Then  a  home-made  one  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  The  materials  for  this,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  are  simply  two  packing  boxes, 
one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  a  quantity 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  a  few  square  feet  of 
hair-felt,  such  as  is  used  for  covering  boilers  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  or  of  common  oil-cloth. 
The  engraving  shows  the  boxes  with  the  front 
parts  taken  away,  so  that  the  manner  of  put- 
ting them  together  may  be  seen.  A  few  inches 
(not  less  than  four)  in  depth  of  the  powdered  char- 
coal is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  box,  which 
should  be  lined  with  the  felt.  Then  the  inner  box, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  felt,  is  placed  in  the 
outer  box.  The  space  around  it  is  packed  tightly 
with  the  charcoal  up  to  the  top.  A  strip  of  tin  is 
nailed  so  as  to  cover  the  charcoal  between  the  boxes. 
The  inner  box  should  be  Uned  with  sheet  zinc  or 
galvanized  iron.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  short  piece  of  lead-pipe  is  fixed  to  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  melted  ice.  The  covers  of 
the  boxes  are  fitted  so  as  to  have  an  air  space  be- 
tween them,  and  felt  is  tacked  on  to  these  to  help 
keep  out  the  heat.  Common  oil-cloth  will  answer 
in  place  of  the  felt,  if  that  can  not  be  procured. 
When  in  use,  the  ice  is  placed  upon  a  small  wooden 
rack  upon  short  legs,  which  raise  it  an  inch  or  more 
above  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  ice  may  be 
wrapped  in  a  piece  ot  blanket,  which  will  make  it 
last  much  longer  than  without  it.  If  needed  some 
rack  shelves  may  be  fitted  around  the  box,  upon 
which  to  place  whatever  is  to  be  kept  cool.  The 
box  is  set  upon  four  short  legs,  or  blocks,  and  a 
pan  is  kept  beneath  it  to  receive  the  waste  water. 


Vines  at  the  Door. 

If  the  house-mother  (to  borrow  a  most  convenient 
word  from  the  Germans)  looks  after  no  other  por- 
tion of  the  gardening,  she  is  quite  sure  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  vines,  which  cluster  so  closely 
around  the  door  and  windows,  that  they  seem  a 
part  of  the  house  rather  than  of  the  garden.  Ilcre 
is  a  common  ground  on  which  all  can  meet — the 
decoration  of  the  house,  for  there  is  no  work  of  the 
architect,  however  costly,  but  seems  to  need  the 
final  finish  ot  vines,  and  no  house,  however  poor  in 
its  exterior,  bnt  may  be  made  to  look  home-like  by 
the  use  ot  climbers.  In  our  climate  every  house 
should  have  a  veranda  of  some  sort,  even  if  but  a 


mere  porch,  to  shelter  the  door,  and  whether  it  be 
an  extended  veranda  or  narrow  ^'  stoop,"  there  is  a 
place  for  vines.  The  utility  of  vines,  whether  on 
the  score  of  shade,  or  thatof  mere  ornament,  needs 
no  showing,  as  all  will  admit  it,  and  it  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  ways  and  means — what  to 
plant,  and  how  to  get  it.  In  the  first  place  let  us 
say  that  if  there  is  neither  veranda  or  porch,  and 
most  log  houses,  and  some  of  more  pretentious 
have  neither,  one  need  not  be  without  vines.  A 
trellis  of  poles  of  some  kind  can  be  arranged  to 
support  the  vines,  and  if  it  can  be  made  of  cedar 
and  permanent,  all  the  better,  but  if  this  can  not 
he  commanded,  draw  upon  the  stock  of  bean-poles, 
or  get  poles  by  some  means  that  will  answer  for  a 
season.  Given  poles,  a  few  nails,  some  wire  and 
string,  and  assuming  the  rather  improbable  case 
that  she  can  get  no  help,  the  woman  can  have  the 
door  shaded  if  she  will.  As  to  the  trellis  but  a  few 
suggestions  need  be  given.  Xo  matter  if  it  looks 
rude  at  first,  the  vines  will  charitably  cover  any 
sins  of  construction.  Recollect  that  vines  are 
heavy  and  autumn  winds  powerful,  so  regard 
strength  rather  than  beauty.  K  there  are  two 
doors  and  but  one  trellis,  put  it  at  the  one  where  it 
will  be  the  most  use  and  comfort.  Of  vines  we 
have  both  annual  and  perenniaL  Annuals,  raised 
each  year  from  seed,  are  the  least  satisfactoiy,  but 
are  sometimes  the  only  ones  available.  The  num- 
ber ot  those  which  grow  sufficiently  tail  is  small. 
One  of  the  best  is  a  native,  the  Wild  Balsam- Apple, 
or  Wild  Cucumber,  {Bckinocystis),  which  was  figured 
in  April  of  last  year,  and  about  which  Faith 
Rochester  wrote  so  enthusiastically  in  Nov. ,  1S75. 
But  unfortunately  this  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  seed- 
stores,  and  unless  you  happen  to  know  a  friend 
who  has  some  seeds,  this  is  out  ot  the  question. 
Next  comes  the  Morning-Glor}',  old,  but  good  ;  the 
flowers  are  short-lived,  but  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
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according  to  size,  various  fragrant  Huueysuckles, 
Trumpet  Creeper,  Climbing  Roses,  and  others.  For 
a  little  more  outlay  the  fragrant  Akebia,  the  showy 
large-fiowered  varieties  of  Clematis, the  Dutchman's 
Pipe,  and  others  may  be  had.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned the  grape-vine,  some  varieties  of  which, 
such  as  the  Chnton,  make  a  capital  shade,  but  the 
temptation  of  the  green  fruit  to  children,  make 
other  plants  more  desbable.  Neither  in  the  cost  of 
vines,  nor  that  of  a  support  for  them  to  grow  upon, 
need  there  be  any  good  reason  why  any  one  who 
really  wishes  it,  should  not  add  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  a  vine  to  their  dwelling.  While  those 
wlio  can  afford  a  moderate  outlay,  will  find  that 
there  is  an  adundance  of  pleasing  climbers  which, 
in  the  ornamental  character  of  their  foliage,  and 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  flowers,  will  give  ample 
returns  for  the  investment.  We  have  often  thought, 
when  passing  a  new  house,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  scroll  and  other  "  ginger-bread  work  " 
on  the  verandas,  could  not  have  been  invested  in 
vines.  It  is  well  to  be.ar  in  mind  that  galvanized 
wire — about  No.  1-4 — will  prove  a  most  useful  ai<^  iu 
earr}iug  vines  wherever  they  are  wanted.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  vines  should  not  run  directly  upon  the 
wooden  pillars  of  a  veranda,  wires  may  be  stretched 
vertically  about  two  inches  from  them,  to  which 
the  shoots  may  be  trained  as  they  grow.  The 
engraving  opposite  (page  184)  represents  the  door- 
way of  the  summer  residence  of  a  friend,  who  pre- 
fers giving  the  vines  some  liberty  to  close  training. 

23I)Y§  <k  dniaiLS'  (G'DILIfMnSo 


Xhe    Doctor's    Corresponcleiice. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  some  oFyon  J  We 
put  Aunt  Sue's  address  at  the  end  of  the  puzzle  bos  for 
a  long  time,  but  finding  that  some  did  not  see  it,  we  put 
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are  sufHciently  beautiful  to  offset  this  detect.  A 
paper  of  seeds  of  the  best  can  be  had  for  10c.  The 
Hyacinth  Bean  and  Scarlet  Runner,  do  not  make  so 
dense  a  covering,  but  are  better  th.in  no  vines. 
When  we  come  to  perennial  vines,  the  list  is  larger. 
Among  those  that  may  usually  be  had  without  any 
expense,  the  common  Hop  is  one  of  the  most  avail- 
able. It  grows  wild  in  many  places,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  cultivation  all  over  the  country.  The 
common  Virgin's  Bower,  (CIcmalix  FiiyiHinim),  the 
Large  or  Hedge  Bindweed,  ( Calyslerri^),  often  caUed 
Wild  Moming-Glorj-,  the  climbing  Bittersweet,  or 
Wax-Work,  (Prfa«rnM),  and  Virginia  Creeper,  (Am- 
jxlopsis),  are  common,  while  one  or  more  Honey- 
suckles are  not  rare.  Either  of  these  wild  plants, 
to  be  had  by  only  the  trouble  of  searching  for  and 
taking  up,  will  ma^c  a  dense  shade,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  established,  an  abundant  one.  The 
nearest  nursery  will  supply  at  25  to  50  cents  each, 


a  row  of  TST^^  over  it,  to  point  it  ont  more  pl.iinly.  In 
spite  of  ^^'^  this,  some  will  not  sec  it.  I  h.ivo  biforo 
me  a  postal  card,  nskini:  for  the  address  of  boih  Annt 
Sne  and  the  Doctor— now  I  do  not  so  much  wonder 
that  tliis  boy  didn't  see  it,  as  ho  forgot  to  sign  his 
own  name,  bnt  others  ni^k  the  fume  thing.  .\s  grown 
people  overlook  things  nifo,  wo  perhaps  fhonla  not 
think  it  si  range  in  our  yonngstors.  You  will  find 
Annt  Sue's  address  at  the  cml  of  the  Puzzle  Box.  The 
Doctor's  is  at  the  cflice  of  the  Ammean  Affrinlliirist. 
Another  thing  youngsters  should  nndcrstnnd,  .\nnt  Sue 
and  myself  live  some  1.1  miles  .ipnrt.  wo  do  not  see  one 
another  oft-^ncr  than  onco  or  twice  a  year,  and  if  yon.  as 
some  do.  write  to  one  to  "  toll  the  other  "  so  and  so.  we 
can  not  do  it  without  writing  a  letter,  which  you   may  as 

well  do  yourselves Master  "  T.  M.  C."  wrote  to  Annt 

Sue  that  I  had  not  told  all  about  the 

BALTIMOBE   ORIOLE, 

as  I  siiid  nothing  about  the  eirgs.  which  he  s,iy9  are  "  four 
or  five,  flcsh-colorcd,  with  a  blueish  tint,  and  marked 
with  obscure  lines  of  lavender,  over  which  are  irregular 
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Bcratchee  aDd  lines  of  brown  and  black,  as  if  done  with  a 

pen'' Here  comes  Master  "Harry  T.  W.,"  who  wishes 

me  to  tell  him 

ALL  ABOUT  ANT-LIONS, 

and  where  he  can  find  them.  1  have  seen  Ant-lions,  Mas- 
ter Harry,  but  I  really  know  very  little  about  them.  When 
I  was  a  youngster,  I  lived  not  vei-y  far  from  the  sea ;  we 
children  were  sometimes  taken  to  the  beach  for  a  holiday, 
and  I  can  recollect  seeing  the  pits  of  the  Ant-lions  in  the 
fine  dry  eand  on  the  beach,  so  far  back,  that  the  tide 
would  not  reach  them.  I  was  too  young  to  study  them, 
and,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  books  on  American  insects 
have  much  to  say  about  Ant-lions,  give  you  on  page  1S5 
an  engraving  from  a  French  work,  which  will  show  you 
what  to  look  for.  Ant-lions  are  plenty  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope and  other  warm  countries,  including  our  Southern 
States;  though  ours  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
others,  they  have  similar  habits.  Some  of  ours  are 
found,  though  not  frequently,  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts. To  understand  about  the  Ant-lion,  you  must  know 
that  it  passes  a  part  of  its  life  as  a  larva  or  grub,  and 
then  changes  to  the  perfect  or  winged  insect,  just  as  a 
butterfly  makes  its  growth  as  a  caterpillar,  (the  larva,) 
and  then  becomes  a  beautiful  winged  insect.  The  per- 
fect Ant-lions  have  four  long  and  delicate  wings,  and  in 
their  general  appearance  (as  shown  in  the  picture)  are 
much  like  the  Dragon-flies,  also  called  Mosquito-hawks 
and  "Darning-needles" — which,  I  suppose,  you  know 
very  well.  Its  larva  is  not  much  like  a  caterpillar,  but  is 
an  oval,  bug-looking  fellow,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
of  a  grayish,  sandy  color.  One  of  these  is  shown  on  the 
ground  in  the  engraving;  the  most  striking  thing  about 
it  is  its  pair  of  long  and  powerful  jaws,  or  pincers,  with 
which  it  can  hold  other  insects,  while  it  feeds  upon 
their  juices— provided  it  can  catch  them.  But  the 
Ant-lion  is  very  slow  on  its  small  weak  legs,  and 
would  have  but  little  chance  to  use  its  nippers  if  it  had 
to  chase  its  food.  What  it  lacks  in  speed,  it  makes  up 
in  strength  and  cunning.  It  selects  a  place  in  the  loose 
sand,  and  soon  wriggles  out  a  pit,  a  funnel-like  hollow, 
and  hides  itself  at  the  bottom;  being  covered  with  sand, 
all  but  its  head— it  waits.  When  another  insect  comes 
along,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  an  ant,  as  they  are  very 
curious,  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  pit,  looks  in  to  see 
what  is  there,  the  loose  sand  gives  way  under  its  weight, 
and  down  the  poor  thing  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Ant-lion,  which  sucks  it  dry,  throws  its 
skin,  by  a  jerk,  far  beyond  the  pit,  and  sets  itself  as  a 
part  of  the  trap  again.  When  the  insect  is  large,  and 
likely  to  get  away,  the  Ant-lion  does  not  tackle  it  at  first, 
but  throws  such  a  shower  of  sand  that  its  prey  is  dis- 
abled. The  Ant-lion  lives  in  this  way  for  two  years,  and 
when  it  has  made  its  growth,  it  spins  a  cocoon  and  goes 
to  rest,  as  a  chrysalis,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  comes 
out  as  the  winged  insect,  which  will  lay  eggs  to  produce 
more  Ant-lions.  Ton  must  not  think  that  the  Ant-lion 
has  it  all  its  own  way;  sometimesabig  insect-eating  bee- 
tle calls  in,  when  it  is  not  the  Ant-lion  that  makes  the 
meal~bnt  the  other.  I  hope  you  may  find  some  Ant- 
lions  in  New  Jersey,  and  tell  us  about  them.  Tou  will 
only  find  their  traps  where  the  eand  is  fine,  dry,  and 
loose;    such  places  are  found   along   the  margins    of 

streams  and  ponds,  and  on  the  sea-shore The  father 

of  one  of   our  boys  writes  me  that  the  youngster  has 

A  KALEIDOSCOPE, 

and  while  he  gets  much  amusement  from  it,  the  father 
thinks  that  he  will  enjoy  it  all  the  more  if  I  will  tell  him 
all  about  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  a^  about  it  in  such 
terms  as  the  young  man  will  understand,  but  I  can  give 
him  some  idea  of  it.  The  instrument  was  invented  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  was  called  Kaleidoscope  from 
three  Greek  words,  meaning  to  see  beautifiU  forms.    It 


Fig.  2.— KALEIDOSCOPE. 

was  not  scientifically  studied  until  early  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  made  of  two  mirrors  placed  in  a  V  shape 
In  a  tube,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  figure  2.  These  mir- 
rors are  of  glass,  painted  black  on  the  back,  and  joined 
together  at  one  edge  by  a  strip  of  cloth  glued  to  them. 
If  the  mirrors  are  rightly  placed,  any  small  object  placed 
at  one  end,  and  looked  at  from  the  other  end,  will 
be  multiplied  several  times.  The  mirrors  are  placed  in 
the  tube,  which  has  at  one  end  a  hole  to  look  through. 
They  are  a  little  shorter  than  the  tube,  and  at  the  oppo- 
site end  from  the  eye-hole,  a  circular  piece  of  glass  is 
placed  against  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  over  this  a 
cap,  usually  having  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  a  small  space 
— }  or  I  an  inch  being  left  between  the  two  glasses.  In 
this  space  are  put  bits  of  colored  glass,  glass-beads,  bits 
of  straight  and  twisted  wire  and  other  things;  these  are 


all  loose,  and  move  freely,  so  that  they  can  change  their 
places  every  time  thei;ube  is  turned.  Whatever  ie  in  the 
space  between  the  two  mirrors  will  be  refiected  10  to  20 
times.  Thus  a  straight  piece  of  wire  will  look  like  a 
many-sided  figure ;  one  bead  will  appear  as  many  beads, 
and  the  most  irregular  things,  being  multiplied  or  re- 
peated, will  appear  in  regular  figures  of  great  beauty. 
The  only  nice  point  is  fixing  upon  how  far  apart  the  mir- 
rors shall  be,  or,  the  older  youngsters  will  understand  it 
if  I  say  the  angle  they  form.  They  must  form  an  angle 
which,  when  multiplied,  will  make  360.  Thus  if  the 
glasses  are  at  an  angle  of  36°,  the  objects  will  be  multi- 
plied 10  times,  (36x10=360).  If  the  angle  is  18°,  they 
will  be  repeated  20  times.  (18x20=360),  and  so  on  for 
other  angles.  How  to  measure  the  angles  can  not  be  ex- 
plained here,  but  unless  they  are  exact,  the  figures  will 
not  be  regular.    Did  you  ever  try  to  make  a 

PIANO  KALEIDOSCOPE  ? 

It  is  a  very  pretty  amusement,  and  several  can  enjoy  it 
at  the  same  time.  Tou  use  the  parts  of  a  piano-cover, 
which  is  usually  highly  polished,  for  a  mirror.  The  part 
of  the  cover  which  comes  down  in  front,  answering  for 
one  mirror,  and  that  to  which  it  is  hinged  for  the  other. 
Tou  prop  the  movable  part  of  the  cover  with  books,  or  in 
some  other  way,  so  that  it  will  form  one  of  the  angles  I 
have  mentioned.  Tou  can  hit  it  near  enough  after  a  trial 
or  two.  Tou  then  cover  the  open  space  with  the  piano- 
cover,  or  shawls,  or  any  thing  else  that  will  shut  out  the 
light  from  between  your  two  mirrors.  At  one  end,  the 
show  end,  you  need  a  bright  lamp,  and  then,  instead  of 
glass  and  beads,  you  will  use  any  bright  ribbons, 
strong-colored  fabrics  of  any  kind,  such  as  tidies,  neck- 
ties, etc.,  and  various  shining  silver,  or  brass,  or  glass 
articlep.  One  person  holds  these  things  close  to  the 
show  end.  but  so  that  the  light  will  fall  upon  them  in  ful! 
force,  while  the  spectator  (or  several  of  them)  looks  in  at 
the  other  end.  The  articles  should  be  moved  and  turned 
slowly,  to  cause  the  figures  to  change.  A  little  practice 
will  teach   you    to  manage    a  very  pretty  exhibition. 

VEGETABLE    TVOnY. 

Otto  E.,  N.  J.,  bus  read  something  about  Vegetable 
Ivory  ;  he  thought  that  all  Ivory  was  from  elephants,  and 
wishes  to  know  about  it.    True  Ivory  is  the  tusk  of  the 


Fig.  3.— IVOBT  NUT. 

elephant,  but  other  hard,  and  close-grained  kinds  of  bone, 
such  as  whale's  teeth  and  walrus'  tusks,  are  called  by 
that  name  and  put  to  the  same  uses.  Vegetable  Ivory, 
which  has  come  into  general  use  within  the  last  25  or  30 
years,  is  the  seed  of  a  tree  closely  related  to  the  palms, 
which  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Ivory-nuts.  These  seeds  are  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  engi-aving,  and  that  gives  about 
the  average  size.  They  are  packed  closely  in  a  rough, 
black  shell  or  pod,  as  big  as  a  man's  head  ;  this  being  very 
heavy,  is  borne  so  near  the  root  of  the  plant  that  it  lies 
upon  the  ground.  Each  seed  has  a  hard,  brittle,  outer 
shell,  partly  broken  away  in  the  engraving.  When  young 
these  seeds  are  soft  and  milky,  but  when  ripe  the  "meat" 
is  very  fine  grained  and  hard,  almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  It 
is  easily  told  from  real  ivory  as  it  is  of  a  difierent  kind  of 
white ;  ivory  is  yellowish-white,  while  this  is  blueish- 
white  and  more  transparent  than  ivory.  As  the  seeds 
are  small,  as  compared  with  an  elephant's  tusk,  and  have 
a  small  hollow  place  in  the  center,  they  can  not  be  put  to 
very  many  uses.  Small  knobs,  parasol  handles,  and 
such  wares  are  made  from  them,  and  they  are  used  for 
making  little  spools,  silk-winders,  and  similar  trinkets. 

^~* ■•■!      ►-• 

Aiint    Sue's    Pnzzle-Box. 

LESSON  NO  2, 

to  the  grown  folks  vrho  w\ah  to  be  instructed  in  puzzle- 
making. 

*'/  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'concealed  fish,' 
'concealed  frait,'  etc.,"  said  a  gentleman  the  other  day. 
"  Suppose  you  tell  us  all  about  it." 

Well,  to  "conceal  '■*  a  word,  you  must  hide  it  in  a  closet 
made  of  two  or  three  words,  or  within  a  longer  word. 
Now,  suppose  I  wanted  to  conceal  %  "  shark."  I  think  of 
words  ending  in  s,  and  beginning  with  "  hark,"  or  end- 
ing in  "  sh,"  and  beginning  with  "  ark."  « 


For  instance,  "  Oh  I  Thomas,  MrJcf  there  is  the  rising 
belli"  Tou  will  find  the  shark  "hidden"  in  the  two 
words  "  Thoma*  hark  1  "  Or,  if  we  say  "  Oh  !  I  wish 
Arkansas  were  not  so  far  away,"— you  will  find  it  con- 
cealed in  the  two  words — "  wi5^  ^r/^ansas.'*"  I  will  hide 
an  animal  in  the  next  four  words—"  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth,''^   Now,  trace  the  letters  regularly  by  five  or  six  at 


9,21,4',2,8.        12,15,3.        13,17,  22,10, 

No.  460. — An  Illiistrated  Enigma.  —  A  very 
simple  and  easy  illustrated  nnmericiil  enigma  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  It  is  composed  of  23  letters,  and  if  you^et  the 
items  right,  you  will  know  what  the  whole  is. 

a  time,  beginning  with  the  first,  thus:  "thesix" — 
"  hesist"— "esiste"  ;  nothing  there  that  looks  much 
like  "  an  animal "  I  Well,  we  go  on  until  we  £-et  to 
"  thors  " — "  /ijyrse  "  ;  ah  1  there  it  is. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  entertained  by  these  puzzles, 
and  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  in  solving  or  making 
them,  but  if  you  can  add  instruction  to  amusement,  do. 
When  concealing  anything,  let  it  be  something  worth 
finding.  Geographical  names  are  good  for  such  use,  as 
it  tends  to  fix  the  names  and  location  of  places  in  the 
mind.  Rare  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  or  plants,  are  useful, 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  send  those  who  make  or  who 
try  to  solve  the  puzzle  to  books  of  reference.  Now, 
search  the  following  sentences  for  the  hidden  words. 

HIDDEN  COUNTIES   IN  OHIO. 

1.  That  is  a  very  dark  emerald. 

2.  It  is  trimmed  in  an  elegant  manner. 

3.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  all  ends  meet. 

4.  He  sat  do\vn  on  a  log  and  began  to  whistle. 

5.  I  am  going  away  next  week. 

6.  Take  care,  that  is  a  pretty  cross  dog  I 

7.  I  met  Flora  in  the  street. 

HIDDEN  DEITIES. 

1.  Pretty  roses. 

2.  What  a  large  apple  I 

3.  I  owe  you  ten  dollars. 

4.  Shall  I  not  pay  you  now  ? 

5.  Better  late  than  never. 

6.  Tobacco  must  be  pretty  cheap. 

7.  I  had  some  in  a  basket. 

8.  It  is  neither  ornamental  nor  useful. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 

Syncopations.— 1.  Pine,  pie.  2.  Bread,  braa.  3.  Cord, 
cod.  4.  Pearl,  peal.  5.  Stream,  steam.  6.  Horae,  hose.  7, 
Rood,  rod.    8.  Acre,  ace. 


Double  Acrostics. 

1.— A—  Imon  — D 
F—  uchsi  —A 
R—  ahwa  — T 
I—  nconsisten— T 
C—  air  — O 
A—        gill         — N 

N'ir:MERiCAL   Enisma. 


2.— J— acobini--C 
A-  w  -L 
C— ■    hil     —I 

K—  ora  — N 
S—  mel  — T 
O—  rinoc  — O 

N —  inetee  —N 
-And   be   that    overcometh    and 


keepeth  n:y  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power 
over  the  nations,  and  he  shall  rule  them  witli  a  rod  of  iron. 

Anagrams,— 1.  Encroachments.  2.  Interlocutor.  3.  Acro- 
batic. 4.  Inaugural.  5.  Manufacturers.  6.  Cultivators.  7. 
Vouchers.  8.  Reconciles.  9.  Interpenetrated.  10.  Championed. 

Puzzle,  No.  ].— London. 

Positives  and  CoMPARATrvES.— 1.  Show,  shower.  2.  But» 
butter.  3.  Rins:,  wringer.  4.  Ode,  odor.  5.  Stag,  stagger. 
G.  Flow,  flower. 


Puzzle,  No.  2. 

HA   N  N  A  H 

JO  S  E  P  H 
D  O  R.  C  A  S 
()    S  W  A  L  D 

E  U  N  ICE 
E   U  G  E  N  E 


Diagonal. 

HORACE. 

(A.  L.  S.  sends  15  different, 
but  correct  answers  to  this 
puzzle.) 


Thanks  forletters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  T.  M.  Clark.  G.  B.,  J. 
tV.B.y.,    "Nutmeo:,''    W.  J.  F.,    Oriole.    S.  S.  D.,    Belle, 


Jiramie,  Mrs.  L.  L..  and  E.  L.  M. 


Send  commvnications  intended  f07'  Avnt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  O..  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.y  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 
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A  Very  Hiizzliiig-  Puzzle. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  W.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  usa  puzzle,  which 
he  had  worked  over  a  long  time,  and  could  not  make  out. 
As  it  belongs  to  Aunt  Sue's  Department,  we  sent  the  puz- 
zle to  her  ;  to  our  sur- 
prise she  returned  it 
with  '•  I  give  it  up,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Of 
course,  if  she  could'nt 
make  it  out,  it  must  be 
more  difficult  than  such 
things  usually  are,  and 
we  follow  her  advice 
and  print  it  for  others 
to  try  at.  If  it  has  puz- 
zled Aunt  Sue,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  you 
youngsters  can  master 
It— still  you  can  try, 
and  we  put  it  in  your  columns  so  that  you  can  ask 
your  older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  others  to  try  at  it. 
To  make  the  puzzle,  take  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  card, 
of  any  convenient  size,  and  exactly  square.  Then  care- 
fully mark  eight  equal  divisions  on  each  side,  and  rule 
across  ;  this  will  divide  the  square  into  (U  small  squares, 
as  in  fig.  I.  Now  cut  the  piece  as  shown  by  the  heavy 
lines  in  fig.  1 ;  first  divide  it  in  two  unequal  parts  by  cut- 
ting across  three  squares  from  the  bottom.  Draw  a  line 
across  from  comer  to  corner  of  the  lower  piece,  and  cut 
it  in  two  there.    Then  cut  the  upper  piece  in  halves,  as 


Fig.  1.— SQTJAEE. 


Fiff.  2. — PARALLELOGRAM, 

ehown.hy  the  heavy  line,  taking  care  to  get  it  exact  by 
counting  the  squares.  Your  large  square  will  now  be  in 
four  pieces,  which,  put  together  as  it  was  at  first,  has  8 
squares  on  a  side,  or  8x8=64  squares  in  all.  Now  put 
the  pieces  together  to  form  a  parallelogram  as  in  fig.  2, 
and  if  the  work  has  been  nicely  done,  you  will  find  the 
small  squares  will  all  match.  Count  them.  5X13=()5. 
Now  where  does  the  other  square  come  from?  That's 
the  puzzle.  No  doubt  those  who  are  expert  in  geometry 
can  make  it  out.    Let  us  hear  from  them. 


My   Pet    Birds. 

BT  J.  H.   P.,  FRAKKLDT,   N.  T. 

Two  years  ago  in  June,  a  mother  robin  built  a  nest  in 
a  low  evergreen,  a  few  feet  from  the  house,  wisely  judg- 
ing that  there  she  would  not  be  molested  by  her  worst 
enemy,  the  crow.  Having  occasion  to  pass  close  to  the 
tree  several  times  a  day,  and  observing  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  frightened,  I  began  to  take  liberties  with  her, 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  how  near  I  could  get  to  her, 
By  slow  and  gentle  movements  I  approached  her  nest, 
laid  my  hand  upon  her  back,  thrust  my  fingers  under  her 
wings,  and  felt  the  eggs.  She  was  at  first  greatly  fright- 
ened, but  after  a  few  days,  by  frequent  handling,  she  be- 
came BO  gentle  that  I  could  put  worms  and  bugs  into  her 
mouth,  and  even  lift  her  off  the  nest,  though  she  would 
not  let  me  bear  her  away  more  than  a  foot  or  two,  before 
she  would  jump  back  upon  the  nest  again. 

Ab  the  little  ones  increased  in  size,  the  old  robin  found 
It  necessary  to  spend  almost  her  whole  time  in  hunting 
food  for  bet  little  family  of  four,  and  consequently  could 
spend  but  little  time  upon  the  nest.  Yet  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  as  the  Bun  poured  its  heat  down  be- 
tween the  trees  directly  upon  the  nest,  she  would  invari- 
ably return  to  it  and  cover  her  little  ones  until  the  friend- 
ly shadow  of  the  next  tree  moved  over  and  reached 
them  and  the  shelter  of  her  wings  was  no  longer  need- 
ed. And  again,  when  it  rained,  she  would  extend  her 
wings  over  the  aides  of  the  nest,  so  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  could  fall  within.  How  did  she  know  that  the  sun 
aud  rain  would  injure  her  babies  ?  How  was  she  tmght 
10  protect  them  from  the  heat  and  wet  ? 

Soon  after  the  old  robin  commenced  sitting  upon  her 
eggs,  a  little  sparrow  came  and  made  a  nest  In  the  same 
tree,  only  about  eighteen  Inchoa  from  the  robin's  nest. 
Asa  rule,  a  fitting  bird  will  not  allow  another  bird  to 
intrude  in  this  way,  but  the  sparrow  selected  the  densest 
part  of  the  tree  in  which  to  build  her  nest,  which  was 
completely  hidden  from  view  by  overhanging  branches. 
Tlie  two  birds  therefore  had  no  reason  to  quarrel,  for 
they  did  not  know  of  each  other's  presenc.  The  little 
sparrow  was  even  more  gentle  than  the  robin,  she  would 
allow  me  to  handle  her  as  often  as  I  chose,  and  would 
readily  tike  from  my  fingers  almost  any  kind  of  food  I 
gave  her,  such  as  Indian  pudding,  boiled  potato,  broad, 
cake,  moat,  and  worms  of  various  kinds.  When  digging 
in  ray  garden.  I  used  to  find  cnt-worms.  which  T  careful- 
ly saved  for  my  sparrow.    A  small  cut-worm  she  would 


swallow  while  sitting  upon  the  nest,  but  when  I  gave  her 
a  large  worm,  she  would  take  it  and  fly  off  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  seizing  it  by  the  head,  whip  it  right 
and  left  with  great  violence,  until  she  had  reduced  its 
bulk,  and  then  swallow  it.  If  I  gave  her  an  angleworm, 
or  a  May -beetle,  she  would  take  it,  and  fiying  away  a  rod 
or  two,  drop  it  upon  the  ground,  and  then  return  to  the 
nest.  One  day,  finding  a  small  green  worm,  I  carried  it 
to  her,  and  I  was  well  repaid  for  my  trouble  by  seeing 
her  rise  np  and  drop  it  into  one  of  the  little  mouths  be- 
neath. It  seemed  strange  to  me  that,  while  she  would 
eat  heartily  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  I  gave 
her,  she  would  never  give  a  particle  of  it  to  her  children 
—for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  she  regarded  small 
worms  more  suitable  food  for  baby  sparrows.  At  length 
both  the  robins  and  the  sparrows,  getting  too  big  for 
their  nests,  flew  away,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

The  nest  (last)  year  the  old  robin  returned,  and  built 
a  new  nest  in  another  evergreen  close  by,  but  higher  up 
among  the  branches.  By  placing  a  step-ladder  under  the 
tree,  however,  I  could  easily  reach  her,  and  I  found  her 
as  tame  and  gentle  as  the  year  before.  If  she  returns 
again  next  June,  as  I  hope  she  wiU,  I  intend  to  study 
her  habits  and  instincts  more  closely,  and  if  I  learn  any- 
thing new  respecting  her,  I  will  report. 

Aunt  Sue's  Chuts. 

DoLLiE.— Yes,  I  can  give  you  a  very  "simple  pattern 
for  working  babies'"  flannel  petticoats,"  and  one  quite 
effective  and  pretty.  See  figure  1.  Scallop  the  edge  with 
semi-circles,  about  as  large  as  No.  70  cotton-spool  would 
make ;  you  can  mark  them  with  a  pencil.  Then  rule, 
very  lightly,  four  straight  lines  just  above  the  scallops  at 
A,  B,  Cand  D.  In  case  you  do  not  kuow  how  to  make 
the  feather-stitch  needed  for  the  A  and  D  lines,  I  have 
given  you  a  hint  of  the  process  in  figure  2.  Be  careful  to 
bring  out  the  point  of  your  needle  on  the  pencil-line  with 
evei7  stitch.  You  can  mark  the  vandyked  line  (which  is 
to  be  chain-stitched)  with  the  corner  of  a  square  card. 
Wlien  this  line  is  finished,  you  can  very  easily  mark  the 
required  dot  in  each  point.  The  pattern  without  the 
scallop  may  be  worked  at  the  top  of  the  hem. 

In  case  you  ever  have  to  join  a  false  hem  on  to  a  skirt 

D 


Fig.  1. — DESIGN  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 

to  lengthen  it,  a  line  of  feather-stitch  may  be  worked 
over  the  joining  to  hide  it.  With  feather-stitch,  chain- 
stitch.,  and  worked  dots,  you  can  make  many  pretty  pat- 
j  terns.    {Sec  figs.  3  and  4.)    A 

simple  way  to  get  the  pat- 
tern of  a  scallop  is,  to  draw  a 
circle  around  your  spool  at 
each  end  of  your  card  (see  fig. 
5),  then  draw  stiaiL;ht  lines 
from  one  circle  to  the  other 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  Now 
move  your  spool  along,  let- 
ting it  lap  a  little  bit  (unless 
you  want  a  deeper  scallop), 
and  draw  your  pencil  around 
it.  When  you  have  reached 
the  end  of  your  card,  draw  a 
straight  line  (as  A  in  fig.  5) 
near  the  edge,  and  cut  up  to 
it  between  your  scallops,  as 
shown  by  the  black  portion 
In  figure  5.  Use  Corticelli's  embroidering  silk,  letter 
F.  Linen  floss  (or  white  single  zephyr  worsted)  looks 
very  well,  washes  better,  aud  is  less  expensive  than  silk. 


Fig.  3. — FEATHERSTITCH.  . 


FifJ.  3. — PATTERN  FOR  EMBROTDERT. 

(iEKTUUDE  B.  aska:  "Will  you  please  toll  me  the  dif- 
ference between  cocoa  aud  chocolate."— Both  are  from 


the  seeds  of  the  Cacao  tree  of  South  and  Central  America, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Cocoa-nut  tree.    The 


Fig.  4. — ANOTHISB  PATTERN. 

Cacao  tree  rarely  grows  taller  than  15  feet,  and  it  bears 
fruit  or  pods  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common  cu- 
cumber ;  these  contain  from  50  to  100  seeds,  much  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  almond  meat,  surrounded  by  a  pulp. 
The  pods  are  buried  in  the  earth,  or  covered  in  close  tubs 
for  a  while,  until  the  pulp  has  fermented,  after  which  the 
peeds  are  taken  out.  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days, 
when  they  are  ready  to  use  or  to  seud  to  other  countries. 
Great  quantities  of  these  seeds,  cocoa  beans  as  they  are 
called,  are  imported,  and  various  preparations  are  made 
from  them.  Like  coffee,  they  must  first  be  roasted,  be- 
fore they  are  used,  bnt  they  are  not  browned  so  much 


i^lg.  O. — HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SCALLOP. 

as  coffee.  When  roasted,  the  thick  skin  or  husk  of  the 
beans  is  very  brittle,  aud  this  is  broken  and  separated 
from  the  kernel.  These  husks  are  sold  as  "  cocoa-shells  " 
in  this  country,  and  as  "■miserable'"  in  England,  and  are 
used  by  the  poorer  people.  The  kernel  it!?elf,  coarsely 
broken,  and  ol'ted  mixed  with  the  husks,  is  sold  here  as 
"cracked  cocoa,"  and  in  England  as  "nibs."  All  the 
articles  called  chocolate,  aiul  some  with  other  names,  are 
made  by  grinding  the  kernels.  These  conPuin  about  half 
llieir  weight  of  a  kind  of  fat.  and  when  ground  in  a  stone 
mill  of  proper  form,  and  which  is  kept  warm,  the  cocoa 
kernels  g-rlnd  up  to  a  smooth  paste,  which  is  put  into 
molds,  where  it  hardens,  aud  this  is  pure  chocolate.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  pure.  Commonly  half  their  weiglit 
of  sugar  is  atkled  to  the  beans,  and  vanilla  is  pirt  in  to 
fiavor.  This  is  the  kind  of  chocolate  that  many  like  to 
eat.  Then  some  chocolate  is  mixed  with  starch  or  flour, 
to  make  it  cheaper,  and  of  course  this  is  a  fraud.  Various 
fancy  names  are  given  to  different  preparations  of  the 
cocoa  bean,  such  as  "Soluble  Cocoa,"  "Homceopathic 
Chocolate,"  "  Broma,"  and  others.  In  general,  "cocoa" 
is  the  name  for  the  whole  or  merely  crushed  bean,  while 
chocolate  is  the  proper  one  for  those  fonns  in  which  it  is 
ground  into  a  paste. 

Alice,— The  term,  "carnival,"  is  the  name  of  a  festi- 
val, especially  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries,  during 
the  week  before  Lent.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
"carni,"  an  inflection  of  rarwo,  meaning  flesh,  and  "vale" 
farewell.  It  means,  really,  "good-bye  to  roast  beef," 
meat  being  prohibited  food  during  the  lenten  season. 

"  W.  J.  W."— Your  enigma  is  excellent,  but  a  little  ab- 
struse.   I  must  take  some  liberties  with  it  if  I  publish  it. 


A    Spring:    l>ay    iu    tUe    Country. 

"  Spring  !— When  is  it  spring?"— The  answer  to  this 
would  depend  upon  where  the  boy  or  girl  lived;  we  all 
kuow  when  it  is  sprini:  with  ufi.  but  our  division  of  the 
seasons  will  not  answer  at  all  for  those  who  live  at  the 
other  side  of  the  equator,  for  there  the  seasons  are  re- 
versed. Wc  call  March.  Ajiril,  and  May,  the  spring 
months,  but  in  Englaiul  spring  begins  In  February,  and 
summer  in  May.  Then  astronomers  have  a  spring  of 
their  own;  their  spring  begins  at  what  is  called  iho 
venial  equinox.  March  21st.  when  the  days  and  nights 
arc  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  call  April  the 
first  spring  month,  we  come  very  near  to  the  astronomical 
spring.  Our  young  friends  who  live  in  Florida  and  other 
far  southern  places,  and  tho^c  who  are  in  California,  have 
well  nigh  forgotten  about  spring,  it  came  so  long  ago, 
while  this  paper  will  reach  some  far  northern  children, 
who  are  just  watching  for  butter-cups  and  dandelions, 
and  other  early  flowers.  Though  May  is  the  last  of  the 
spring  months,  as  wc  generally  divide  the  seaconp,  it 
will  be  to  many  of  our  little  folks  the  first  one  in  which 
out-door  play  can  really  be  enjoyed.  March  with  ita 
bluster,  April  with  its  showers,  and  often  long,  cold 
rains,  both  prepare  the  way  for  ^[ay,  and  even  a  good 
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IN     THE     BARN     ON     A     BRIGHT     MAY     MORNING. —  Dragon  and  En-oraved  for  the  Amerfcan  AgricuUiirist. 


part  of  May  mnst  pass  before  the  real  pleasant  days  are 
here.  And  then  how  jileasant  they  are  I  What  can  equal 
a  perfect  day  in  May  ?  No  donbt  many  of  yon,  in  read- 
ing of  tropical  countries,  where  frost  and  snow  are  not 
known  and  winter  never  comes,  thinli  how  fine  it  must 
be,  and  it  may  be  that  you  think  the  children  who  live  in 
these  conniries  mnst  have  a  much  plea?anter  time  than 
you  have.  Just  think  of  it !  no  going  to  school  thronrrh 
the  snow  with  muffler  and  mittens  ;  no  fires  to  keep  up ; 
"but  summer,  with  birds  and  flowers  the  whole  long  year. 
There  are  many  pleasant  things  about  such  a  country,  but 
in  the  lands  of  continual  summer,  as  well  as  in  your  own, 
there  are  some  things  lacking.  The  children  in  the  trop- 
ics are  deprived  of  one  thing  which  you,  who  live  far- 
ther north  can  enjoy — that  is  spring.  They  may  divide 
up  the  year  into  seasons,  and  call  one  of  them  spring, 
but  the  real  thing  they  do  not  Icnow.  and  tbey  can  not 
eee  that  wonderful  awakening  that  follows  the  sleep  of 
winter.  The  birds  of  the  tropics  are  bright  with  color 
and  gold,  but  the  note  of  a  blue-bird  is  better  than  all 
the  gay  plumage,  and  the  greening  of  the  grass,  the 
Ijuratingr  of  the  buds,  and  the  sadden  clothing  of  tree 


and  shrub,  with  leaf  and  flower,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful sights  in  the  world,  and  one  which  makes  us  soon 
forget  the  few  discomforts  of  winter.  Then  in  these  fair 
Maydays,  when  it  is  more  pleasant  to  be  out  than  in, 
whsn  we  put  aside  the  winter  plays,  and  begin  almost  a 
new  life,  how  glad  we  are  that  it  is  not  always  winter — 
or  always  summer  either,  for  without  winter  there  can 
be  no  real  spring.  Tou  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  coun- 
try, hardly  know  how  much  you  have  to  enjoy,  which  is 
denied  to  city  children.  To  be  snre,  many  city  children 
can  visit  the  parks,  and  eee  a  bit  of  country  there— a 
piece,  as  it  were,  kept  as  a  sample,  so  that  people  may 
not  forget  that  there  are  brooks,  and  trees,  and  grass. 
But  the  mass  of  city  children,  those  of  parents  whose 
means  force  them  to  live  in  crowded  houses  in  crowded 
streets— what  do  they  know  of  spring!  The  few  street 
trees  put  out  their  foliage,  the  grass  in  the  little  back 
yard  struggles  against  much  trumping,  the  flower  ven- 
ders come  along  with  their  pots  of  plants,  they  see  green 
stuff  at  the  comer  markets,  and  notice  the  changes  in 
the  dress  of  people— and  they  enjoy  even  these  few 
Bights.    But  you  in  the  country  1  be  thankful  that  no 


brick  walls  shut  out  the  -^iew  of  meadow,  -wood,  and 
mountain,  and  almost  the  sky,  and  that  there  are  none 
so  poor,  but  they  are  rich  in  a  share  of  so  much  beauty. 
U'hat  will  we  do  in  these  glad  spring  days?  Indeed 
there  is  so  much  to  do  that  you  wonder  what  you  will  do 
first.  Let  us  go  to  the  brook  and  see  how  the  dam  we 
made  last  fall  has  stood  the  spring  floods,  and  gather 
marsh  marigolds  at  the  water's  edge — now  over  to  the 
woods,  where  the  blood-root  is  showing  its  pearly  buds, 
then  to  the  big  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  always  the 
first  violets  ;  let  us  go  home  through  the  orchard,  to  see 
if  the  robins  are  using  their  old  nests ;  then  to  the 
garden— our  little  garden,  where  the  flowers  are  coming 
on  finely,  and  so  are  the  weeds.  Too  tired  are  you  to  do 
the  weeding  now?  well  then,  here  is  the  barn,  and  the 
swing,  and  such  a  chance  to  rest  I  The  easy  motion  of 
the  swing  soon  makes  us  forget  fatigue ;  the  sunlight 
streams  in  at  the  big  door,  and  without  we  see  the  tender 
green  and  the  tinted  blossom  buds  of  the  orchard,  and 
the  song  of  birds,  and  the  chirp  of  the  chicks,  are 
among  the  pleasant  sounds  that  add  to  our  enjoyment 
of  this  moBt  eharmins  o^  fis^^— a  perfect  day  \xx  May, 
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NOTICE. 

"With  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
Clothing  Busiaess,  many  important  facts 
have  been  discovered  and  practically  de- 
veloped. One  of  the  most  important  of 
which  we  have  brought  to  perfection,  is 
the  accuracy  and  promptness  with  which 
we  can.  fill  orders,  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  ISTew  York,  but  from 
any  part  of  the  country,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  all  our  citstomers  ;  as 
respects  good  fit,  quality,  and  price. — 
Our  stock  is  unsui-passed  in  every  par- 
ticular and  in  every  department.  We 
buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  sav- 
ing all  profits  that  of  necessity  must  be 
paid  in  buying  through  second  or  third 
parties.  In  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to 
sell  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  "We  make 
every  article  we  sell,  and  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business,  are  enabled  to  sell  at  a 
small  profit.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
earnest  study  with  us,  how  to  give  our 
customers  the  most  benefit,  and  now  we 
say  "Eureka." — 2!^°"  Parties  desiring 
anything  in  the  way  of  Clothuig,  are  re- 
quested to  write  us,  stating  about  what 
price  they  wish  to  pay,  and  we  will 
promptly  send  samples  and  full  rules  for 
self-measurement. — Orders  furnished  by 
express,  and  permission  given  for  exami- 
nation. C3^  Grive  us  a  trial,  and  prove 
the  truth  of  our  statements. 

FooTE  &  EiCHARDSON',   ClotMers, 
""SH^'SJ^IS"']  2^5  Broadway,  I^ew  York. 

A  NEW  AND  WONDERFUL  FRUIT. 

The  Diospyros  Kaki,  from  Japan. 

Tlii^  tinlv  flellcioiis  nnd  valuable  fruit  has  been  sucress- 
fullv  introduced  tntn  Cullioiiiia.  and  to  u  limited  extent  into 
tills  Stall?,  whert'  it  will  ripen  thoioujihlv,  rucjulriDg  no  more 
care  than  the  apple  or  peach.  Size  o'l  rrnir.  tlmt  of  a  fair 
sized  orange.  For  trees  and  seeds,  or  circular:^,  irivlntr  fn'l 
partlculare.  and  h'stlmoiiials  from  Admiral  IlodRcrs,  I'rof. 
Asa  Gray,  «tc.,  address 

S.  B.  PARSONS  «fc  SONS,  Flnshlncr,  Long  Island. 


B 


Inok    ICnss  for   stocking  ponds — Pekin 

*"  urkeya.  Duok's  and  Hon'e  ecga 

e{  A.  1.  C.  C.R.,  nnd  Cotswoltrs, 


Docks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Duok's  and  Hon'e  ecga 
Insciison.   Jersey  Cattle.  A. I.C.C.R.,  nnd  Cotswolti 
4i1dress     ■      ~    -•         -    - 


us, 

Jei 

at  low  prices. 


ALTHAM 
ATCHES 

At  present  prices  are  the  best  investment  that  can  be  made, 
as  j-Qu  get  full  value  for  your  money. 

"We  send  .siusle  "W ALTHAM  WATCHES  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  no  matter  how  remote,  without  the  slightest  risk  to 
the  purchaser.  "Write  for  our  Price  List,  which  gives  full 
particulars  and  describes  all  the  various  grades  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches,  all  of  which  are  "warranted  by  special 
certificate. 

When  you  wriU  vxenilon  American  AgT^cuUurist. 
Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

2?i  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dealers  and  all  who  buy  to  sell  again  need  not  write  to  ns, 
for  we  make  no  discounts  whatever,  and  only  care  to  Bell 
watches  to  those  who  wear  them.  "We  sell  a  single  watch 
just  as  low  as  we  would  a  dozen. 

Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  comhination  of  cap[talists  to  supply"  the  con- 
sumers of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

W'e  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  w'e 
malie  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY. 
(aTid  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  auv  prolit  on  our  im- 
poitations, I  wliich  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  witli  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
line  qualitl"s  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
in  larjre  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND    FOR    PRICE    LIST. 

CONSUMERS'    IMPORTIiXG   TEA   CO., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 


p.  O.  Bos  5509. 


NHW  TORE  CITT. 


W.  CLIKT.  Mystic  BridiTP.  rt. 


Victor  Cane  Mill 

AND 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 

The  BEST  and  only  standard 
machines. 

I-  ■     jaiyiiiii       '  1,  :^.>  i        FIRST   PREMIUM    AT   135 
^111        I  t""^    *  STATE  FAIRS. 

kHII  f    i      ^'^11^  Medal  at  Centen- 

ffiH^III'         J  M'^  "  nial  ExhibiCiou. 

.    W^m        ^^         Over  44,000  Sold. 

^  ^''''^ii  Safe.  UeliabJe,  Econnniical. 
Cane  Growers  can't  Afford  to  Risk  Crops 
With  lijrht.  weak,  unfinished  niilU,  liable  to  break  in  the 
midst  of  the  season.  They  can't  affurd  to  waste  crops  with 
mills  that  don't  press  uni  all  the  juice,  or  evaporators  that 
make  syrup  and  sugar  uxfit  for  market,  and  too  little  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  and  fuel  tht-y  require. 

BliYMYER  Manufacturinff  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Cane  Mills    and    Evaporators.    Steam    Enirinpt!,    Tbro?herfi, 
Bells.    Descriptive  circnl.irs  and  prices,  fiet-  on  application. 

AGENTS  BEST  CHANCE.-Sell  the  ^tna  Heater. 
A  new  and  compli_'ie  heater,  att.acliable  to  ordinary 
nil  latiips,  or  sold  with  lamps  c<^implete.  Light  and  heat. 
Price  low.  Vej-y  saleable  and  desirable.  Good  for  the  camp, 
the  sick  room,  the  nursery.  For  ironing,  making  coffee,  A 
thousand  uses.  Agents  doinc  splendidly.  Some  now  want- 
ed iVtr  Xew  England,  Ww  York.and  Pennsvlvania.  Address 
JEtna  Heater  Co.^  P.  O.  Box  3i>-.'0,  Ne\v  York  City. 

GA.IIE  FOWL.  Reel  Iri^ili  Netter»i« 
and  Carrier  !'l:icon'*.  bred  and  sliipped  bv  J.  C- 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill*  Umerick,  Ireland,  win- 
ner oi  (iold  MediiN  at  Paris  and  New  Vnrk  ;  also  Tlior- 
niitjlihred  Honiids.  ReaL'les.  and  other  Oocrs,  .1.  c.  C  can 
likewise  pelect  Sbcep*  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  clients, 
havinir  had  loii^  and  larae  exnerienc  in  lliein. 


FOWLER'S    PATENT 

"ECONOMY" 

Iron  Feeder  &  Water  Dish. 

We  take  our  food  and  drijik  from  Fowler^s  Econovnj  Dish, 
U  keeps  so  clean  and  ichole-souie. 


Three  sizes,  for  all  ages,  from  chicks  to  full^  grown  fowls. 
Keeps  food  or  water  clean,  no  chance  for  waste,  and  cannot 
be  overturned.— Xo  poultry-house  or  run  is  complete  with- 
out a  set  of  these  dishes. 

Send  for  Circular.    Acents  can  make  money  selling  them. 

Address,  SANFORD  &  KELLOGG, 

Mannfactorers'  Agents. 
Room  4,  No.  337  Chapel  St.,  Ne^r  HaTen,  Conn. 

MONET    IN    POULTRY. 

A  Handsome  Incoiue  can  be  secur- 
ed by  hatehiiio:  ejrgs  and  raisine  poultry 
by  means  of  hoi-se  manure  alone.  The  Cen- 
tennial and  several  Gold  Me'ials.  and  Vi.  Di- 
plomas, have  been  awarded  to  I*rot.  A.  COR- 
BETT.  No.  7  Wanen  Street,  New  York. 

Testimonials  and  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt 
of  3  cent  stamp. 

EGGS   FOR   HATCHING. 

Brown  Leghorns Per  13. .$1  50 

PlvmouthRock  '*     ..2  00 

Light  and  "Dark  Brahmas "     ..2  00 

Stock  from  the  best  strains.  Ege-Food  and  Tennin  Pre- 
ventive.   Pound  trial  pUgs.  25  cts.,  Dy  mail,  40  cts. 

E.  J.  CABPEXTER,  67  Devonshire  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

EGGS  KOU  HATCHING.  — Histi-cla^s,  Ihorouph- 
bred  stock  onlv— Light  and  Dark  Brahmas  ;  Mhite  and 
I'artridge  Cochins  ;  Silver-laced  and  Wliite  Booted  Bantams. 
Price  $;i  per  setting.  Prepayment  required.  M.'^tiRANE  & 
FAIUSEUVICE,  104  Montclair  Ave.,  Kewark.  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Liirht  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins, 
and  White  Leshorns.  Pedigree  and  Premium  Birds. 
Esps  fi'om  ihe  above  $3  per  IS,  careiullv  packed.  Can  spare 
a  few  sittings  from  my  Imporied  B.  B.  li.  G.  Bantams.  Cant 
be  beat.  G.  H.  PEASE.  Canist.-o.  Stenbin  Co..  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  Wliite,  Berkshire  and  York- 
.■■hiru  Pigs.  Scotch.  Skye,  andShiplierd  pnps.PonItr>  and 
Pigeons,  all  of  the  finest  imported  strains,  ored  and  for  sali 
by  Francis  Morris.  .\'orton.  Del.  Co..  Pa.  Send  l«>r  circular. 
FR.^^^C1S  MOPvI:IS.  p.  O.  box  V.9r1,  I'hila'lflpbla. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH,^  to  ^^  each. 
■  TT  Kirgs,  $"i  per  di>/.eii ;  o  ilozen,  $.^,  parked  with  care, 
20  Vaneties  of  Ponltrv.  2r.  of  Pigerins,  i\m\  Lop-eared  llab- 
biis.  Send  stanin  fnr  (.'ircnlar.  Orders  shipped  prompt. 
CS^  I  received  135  Premiums  at  5  Fairs  in  1S76. 
WM.  MORUIS  '\\  EN  hi.  1. 1..  -14.^  MadiM-n  A  vr..  All>aiiy.  .N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIXG  from  Pekln  Pucks,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Price  for  13,  Pekln 
Ducks,  fS;  Plvmouth  Kucks  and  Light  Brahmas,  12.  No 
stock  to  eell  until  September,  No  circulars.  Write  for  what 
you  want.    Address  A.  2*1ERR1LL,  McadvlUe,  Pa. 

PEKIiV  DUCK  and  BROffX  LEGHORN 

Esps,  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  limes.    Send  for  my  circular 
before  purcbasiiic  elsewhere.    Address 

EVAN  LEWIS,  Scnilcl's  Mill,  Pa. 

Brown  Leghorns  a  Specialty. 

Eirgsfor  liatchius  from  1st  Preniinni  biid<.  Semi  stamp  for 
Pi  lee  list. A.  L.  B.^NKS.  Mount  KIsco.  X.  Y. 

PEKIN    DtlCKS  (Ecg^  f,\.W  per  do?..).  Java  Games, 
and  Wlilte  Guincns  (Ec^-s  J,"  per  l.ii.    Address,  with 
stamp .lAMF.S  E.  ^ISSON'.  Westerly,  K.I. 

THOSK  -nMiitine  choice  fowls  and  excellent 
layers,  will  dc>  well  to  eet  a  setting  of  Pure  Brown 
L?Khorn9,  (13  for  fS  ■  from  H.  P.  HTBBARD.yew  HaTcn,  Ct, 


S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS,  of  the  Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y, 

Offer  a  very  large  and  rare  variety  of  ORNAMENTAIi  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES  and  HEDGE  PLvVNTS  at  VERV  LOH^  PRICES, 

suited  to  the  times.    RHODODENDRONS,  beautiful  botli  in  folia^^e  and  flower.     GHENT  AZALEAS,  and  lUAGNOLIAS,  in  very  large  variety,  can  be  furnished 
in  good  tri-aftcd  plantsat  $1  each— a  GREAT  REDUCTION  from  former  rates.    ROSES,  CHINESE  AZALEAS,  ;ind  CAI?IELLIAS  are  offered  Inlargc  quantity 

and  variety,  and  of  very  thrifty  j,Towth.    Well  known  hardy  DECIDUOUS  TREES  can  be  furnished  at  50  to  7  6  cents  each. 


The   following  beautiful    and  rarely  Been  yarletlee   of 
DECIDUOUS  TREES,  erafted  nl  ant  a,  can  be  furnish- 
ed of  good  sizes  at  one  Dollar  each : 
Purple  Beech.  Eagle  Claw  Maple. 

"  Schwedler's  Purple  Maple. 

Purple  Oak. 

Varieprated  Oak. 

P\raniiilal  Oak. 

Ciiinrac  Cvprcss. 

AmerIcan"^VcepIng  Cyprcsa. 
Aniorlcan  Weeping  VTiUow,    Silver  J>inden. 


Weeping  Beech. 
Cut-leaved  Beech. 
Purple  Birch. 
Weeplnp  Birch. 
Cut-leaved  Birch. 
Scarlet  Horsechcstnut 


Kilmarnock        dn 
Purple  Hazel. 
Japan  Judas  Trc c . 


New  Yellow-harked  Linden. 
Purple  Klni. 
PjTamidal  Elm. 


Well  known  hordv  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  can  be 

furnished  at  35  cents  each. 

The  following  more  rare  and  beautiful  varlettea  can  be 
furnished  at  50  cents  each : 


Purple  Berberry. 
Dapnne  cneorum. 


Hydpengea,  oak-leared 

.  •'  panlcalata. 

Eleagnos.Japan&UTer-le&vedJDwarf  Hofbo  Chestnut. 


Exochorda  grandifloi^. 
Variecated-leavcd  Althea. 
Splrasa  arlcefolia. 

"      opullfolla  anrea. 
New  Japan  Snowball. 
WeigelaLavalUi 


Double  Chinese  Plran. 
Cnt-lravcd  Sumac. 
Stuai^ia  pentagynla. 
Lilac  Emndil. 
'*      Joslkea. 
Ehodotypus  kcrriofdcs. 


f  All  the  above  at  50  cents  each.* 


The  best  EVERGREEN  TREES,  good  grafted  planta 
of  thefoll'wlng  varltlca  are  offered  at  a  Dollar  each: 
WiM'pinir  Spruce.  "Weeplnir  Jimlprr. 

Pwarf  Spruce.  Glaucous  Jnnlper. 

Coniral  Spruce.  Venu.iti  .Innlpcr. 

OrliMitnl  Spruce.  Weeping  Silver  Kir. 

Weeping  Arbor  Vltw.  NonlmannV  Silver  Fir. 

Gnldt'u  Chinese  Arbor  Vita;.  NobiHs  Stiver  Fir. 
Stnne  Pinr.  'Weeping  Ketlnospora. 

Dwarf  ^Tilte  Pine.  Golden  Kcttnospora. 

Dwarf  Scotch  Pine.  Fernlike  Retlnospora. 

Golden  Tew.  P\raratdal  Arbor  Vitac. 

Erect  Yew.  Golden  Arbor  VlUe. 

Vervaiiic'9  Golden  Arbor  Vita, 


The  followin- good  HEDGE  PLANTS  are  offered  at 
the  low  rate  often  dolbir.s  \\\.-v  100:  ,    ,     ,  .      . 

Evcrgre.-n  Tlionu         Japan  Quince.    J    And  younir  ?hrubs 
California  Privet.  Arbor  Mta*.       (  in  variety. 


For  the  new  JAPAVESE  PLANTS,  some  of  which 
arc  not  grown  elsewhere,  cither  In  this  country  or  In  En- 
rope,  see  the  Catalogne. 

The  J.\PA\ESE  DAVARF  MAPLES,  beautiful 
lor  their  richly  colored  foliage  and  lace-Ukc  leaves,  can  bo 
Hirnlshod  ut  SI  .■"»«>  to  S-"*  each. _^ 

CATALOGUES  sent  FREE,  and  all  articles 
driiveied  KREE  to  any  public  conyryanco 
in  New  Voik  Clfy. 

FI.rnsrN'G  is  one  hour  from  Xew  York  City,  and  car- 
rlHgrs  at  the  Flnshlnc:  depot  will  take  visitors  to  tbo 
UJSSKNA  NURSEUUKS,  Xteo of  otuivo. 
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Farmers,  Grow  Roots  and  Save 
your  Hay. 

SEEDS    FOR    ROOT    CROPS. 

Do  not  overlook  the  great  Importance  of  having  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Roots  for  feeding  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Swine  during  winter. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  and  cultivation,  and  can  not  be  excelled. 
Mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  Price : 

oz,   4  02.    Ih, 

Carrot— Bliss  improved  Long  Orange 15c.  40c.  $1.25 

Beets -Lane's  Improved  Imperial  Sugar 10     30       1.00 

"        Mangel  Wurzel,  Mammoth  Long  Bed.. 10     30       1.00 

"        Mangel  Wurzel,  Golden  Tankard 10     30       1.00 

"        Mangel  Wurzel,  Prize  Yellow  Globe.. 10     30       1.00 

"        Mangel  Wurzel,  Orange  Globe 10     30       1.00 

One  pound  extra  will  be  added  for  every  5  lbs.  ordered. 
Circulars  giving  a  full  description  of  the  above  varieties, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Bliss's  Illnstrated  Gardener's  Almanac 
and  Abridged  Catalogue.— 1.3B  pages.  Embraces 
aMonttiIyC;i]i'ii(UirolOper;iIions,  aiulaprice  list  of  all  the 
leading  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
profusely  illustrated,  with  brief  directions  ior  their  cul- 
ture.   10  Cents. 

B.    K.    BLISS   &  SONS, 

p.  O.  Box  5713.  34  Barclay  St.,  ST.  Y. 

Early  Peabody 

SWEET     POTATOES. 

We  sliall  be  prep:iied  to  furnish  PLANTS  ONLY  of 

this  new  variety  on  the  1st  June  next.  Orders  can  be  sent 
now,  which  will  be  executed  in  rotation. — See  March  Agri- 
culturist, ^.^^.  Plants  per  100.  $1.50.  If  sent  by  mail,  75c. 
additional  for  postage  and  packing. 

J.    M.    THORBURN    &    CO., 

Seed  Ware  house,  15  JoUu  Street,  Ncav  Yorlc. 

The  only  method  of  applying  Paris  Green  cheaply  and 
effectually.  Perfect  prevention  Irom  Potato  Bugs  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $3.00  per  acre  for  whole  season.  Sprinkles 
botli  sidles  of  every  leaf.  Send  for  Circular.  THE  NIilW 
TORK  PLOW  CO.,55Beeknian  St..N.Y.  Also  new  Double 
Mold  Potato  Plow,  Nishwirz  Harrow,  Adamant  Plow.  &c. 

Be  ready  fori  Potato  Bugs 

by  getting  the  article  for  applying  Paris  green  which  the 
Am.  Agriculturist,  Aug.  Ko.,  says  is  "  one  of  the  best  they 
have  seen,  and  one  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  safety  to  the  operator,  ease  of  application,  low 
cost  of  apparatus,  and  economy  of  material."  Price  $1.00. 
Agents  loanted  in  every  toioi.  Price-list  of  Seeds  and  Pota- 
toes free.    DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


ROOT'S  GARDEN  MMhl 

lor  1877,  contains  alt  about  the  General  Management 
of  the  Market  G-ardcn,  Ifonr  rrops,  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  the    Flower   Garden.    Senr,  for  10  cts., 

which  will  be  allowed  on  the  lirst  order  for  seeds. 
(    ty  Plants  in  their  season. 

Fresh  crop  of  Turnip  seeds  in  July.  _rfFg 
Address        J.  B.  ROUT,  Seed  Grower,  Kockford,  Ills. 

THE  ALBAM  SEED  STORE  ^--'^i!"^-' 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKEU,  Successors  to 


Reliable  Seed  by  Mail.    Send  address  on  n  postal 
card  foruur  illusn-iiteil  catalocrnp.  ?6  pages,  550  illustrations. 
80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

To  So"w  for   Fodder,    Better   tlian   any   other 
variety  of  Corn. 

Address  D.    C.    BRAINARD, 

SliaUer  Seedsman,  Itlnnnt  Liebaiion,  N,  Y. 

Also  every  Variety  of  Seeds  required 
for  the  Garden. 


FOR    LANDSCAPE    GARDEIVIIVG, 

Address  E.  J,  F.  BAUMANN,  KaUwsy,  N,  J, 


eveeIythiitg 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN, 

WANTED  ET 

Market  Gardeners  and   Florists. 

Monthly  wholesale  list  free  on  application. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


A-A, 


Moreton  Farm  Seeds. 

Harris'  American  Yellow  Globe  ITIangel 
"Wurzel.— I  have  grown  my  own  Mangel  Wurzel  seed  for 
Bevcral  yeru's— selecting  a  few  of  the  very  best  and  choicest 
bulbs  annually,  from  many  thousand  bushels.  It  is  such 
seed  as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  offered  for  sale.  It  is  wliat  the 
seed-growers  call  "stock  seed,"'  and  costs  at  least  three 
times  as  much  to  raise  it  as  the  best  of  ordinary  seed.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it.  Price  75  cents  a  lb.;  4  lbs.  for 
S'i.'jO,  Sent,  pre-paid  by  mail.  10  lbs,,  or  over,  by  express, 
at  50  cents  per  pound. 

"Vellow  Diiiivers  Onion  Seed.— From  carefully 
s  lectcd  onions.  The  growth  of  1876.  Price  $1.50  per  lb. ; 
i  lbs.  for  $5.00.    Sent,  pre-paid,  by  mail. 

Seed  Potatoes.— Eakly  Vermont,  Bkownell's  Beau- 
ty, and  THonBtrnsT's  Latk  Kose,  five  dollars  per  bbl. 

Six-roAVcd  Bai'ley  fox-  Seed.— Four  dollars  per  bbl. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

J»loretoii.  Farm,  Rocliestcr,  N.  Y. 


CHESTEE  COUNTY  MAMMOTH  COEN 

The  Liargest,  Best,  and  most  Prolific. 

Matures  early,  and  yields  over  100  Bushels  shelled  Corn 
peracre.  Best  selected  seed.  $4  1iiish.;  gl.riOpeck;  $1.00  K 
peck.  50c  pfT  lb..  pnH-paid.  1877  Seed  Catalog:ae 
free.    BEST  SEEDS  AT  1.0WEST  PRICES.    6 

Sample  Pkts,  lariu  seeds  Tree  for  rwo  3c.  stamps. 

BENSON   &   BURPEE, 

Seed  Warehouse.  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  for 
1S77  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  ap- 
ply ;  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  1  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
for  cultivation  on  every  parcel.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  establishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true 
to  name;  so  far  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  cjratis.  As  the  orisiual  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all 
Tivlio  arc  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresli, 
true,  and  of  tlie  very  best  strain.  NEAV 
VEGETABIiES     A     SPECIAL.TY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

JOHN    SAUL'S 

Catalogue  of  New,    Rare,   and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  ho  rr-nfly  in  F^b.— with  a  Colorerl  plate  of  the  NEW 
STRIPED     ROSE,    Beauty  of    Glazenwood.     A 

Hvbiid  IVa.  of  amosr  di-iinrt  aiul  novel  kind.  The  ground 
tint  is  a  lovelv  trolden  vellow,  d;irker  than,  but  after  the 
style  of.  Madame  Falcot,  each  petal  beinp;  distinctly  striped, 
and  flaked  with  a  bright  carmine,  as  ofren  seen  in  thecolor.v 
tion  of  some  Tulips,  the  buds,  before  espandinc,  being  bold- 
Iv  and  beautifuUv  marked  with  crimson.  Delicately  sweet. 
It  is  impot^sible  to  convey  by  description  the  marking  and 
beauty  oT  this  charming  Rose. 

"  A  Rof<e  of  golden-yellow,  striped  and  ^flaked  icith  scarlet 
or  vermilion  souiids  like  a  dream  or  a  fairy  tale;  it  is, 
nevfrtheleas.  a  reality"— Y\.  Curtis,  in.  Thk  Garden. 

Free  to  all  my  customers— to  orhers  price  10  cts.— a  plain 
copy  free.  "Witsliiiigioii  City,  D.  C. 

"THE"^XOWKR~GARDEWr 

and  kindred  topics  treared  in  a  mnnner  of  interest  to  evei'y 
lover  of  flowers,  in  Root's  Garden  IHanual  for  1R77. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  wliicli  amount  will  be  allowed  on  first 
order  for  seeds.    Readv  Dec.  1st. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  IIU. 


Prickly  Comfrey. 

This  new  fodder  plant  is  said  to  produce  from  80  to  100 

tons  per  acre.    See  Atii.   Agriculturist  for  January.   1877. 

Price  of  sets  per  doz.,  75c. ;  per  lOO,  $4.00 ;  per  1,000,  $30.00. 

Golden  Millet. 

(ALSO    CALLED    GERMAN.)    Si  per  Bnshel. 

R.    H.    ALLEFI9    &    CO., 

NEW    YORK. 

p.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St. 


BT  aiAII.  FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 


Thei/  speak  their  own  praise  -wherever  planted 

«cF-The  Attention  of  MARKET  GARDENERS 
AND  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  is  particularly  request- 
ed. I.AKDRETHS'  RURAI.  REGISTER 
AND  AtSIANAC,  containing  CATALOGUE  and 

PRICES,  MAILED  WITHOUT  CHARGE  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Darid  Landreth  &  Sons, 

FOUNDED  1784.  Pblladelptala. 

THE    LILY    NURSERY, 

GHENT,  (BELGBUM.) 

J.  VANDEK  S"WAELMEN'S  English  Trade  Catalogue  for 
1877  Is  now  ready,  (wholesale  and  retail,!  containing  de- 
scriptively the  choicest  new,  rare,  and  beautiful  LiUea, 
AzaleaSj^Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Palms.  Ornamental 
Plants,  winter  and  Spring-flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  Can 
be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

y.B.— Two-cent  Postal  Cards  may  circulate. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees*  Small  Fruits^  &:c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  lo^v  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  l.isr.    Price  List  free, 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Fredonia,  N.  T. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Q,uality. 

Doz.  ion  1.000 
First  Qualitv  Large  Flowerine:  Bulbs,  $  .75  $4.00  $30.00 
Second  Qualitv  Flowerina:  Bulbs,  ..50      3.00      20.00 

A  few  liundred  EXTRA  Large  Bulbs,  1.00      5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,   1.50    10.00 
If  sent  by  Mail  25  cents  per  dozen  Extka. 
UHLLER  &  HAYES, 
5,774:  Geriiiaiito«'ii  Ave.,  PUilatlelpIiia,  Pa. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AND    WIIVTER-BLOOIIIIVG     PLANTS, 

BY    MAIL.-POSTAGE    PAID. 

Send  for  Cat:ilo°:ae  No.  6  with  Supplement— contains  two 
linudred  and  sixty-four  collections  ol  nve,  III  teen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.    Address 

ROBT.    J.    HAliLiIDAY,    BaKiinore,  Md. 

LARGEST    STOCK    IIV    AMERICA    O^ 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Ti-ansplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  our 
own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

By  the  ounce,  pound,  or  100  pounds.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  YVaukegan,  111. 

Osage   Orange    Plants, 

Of  prime  quality  and  verv  cheap.  Sppcial  rates  bv  the  10,000 
and  upwards.  A  full  assortment  of  HKDGE  P1.ANTS. 
For  price  lists  address  A.    HA?iCE    &    SON, 

^ Nin-serymen  d-  Flori.-^ts.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


KISSENA 


NURSERIES. 


RARE  AND  EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE    MAPLES 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

Also,  a  full  collection  of 
Hardy    Trees    &    Shrubs* 

Specialiies  m;ide  of  llhudoden- 
drons,  Roses.  Hardy  and  Green- 
bousH  Azaleas,  Magnolias,  Fruit 
Trees,  Ferns,  and  all  the  best 
novelties. 

Cataloffues  free,  and  viBlta 
to  the  N  urseries  at  Kisshn a 
soiicited. 

S,  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 

FLuanrNG.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Building   Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem- 
bling fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (710  tar  subutaiices  used)  and 
inside,  insread  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  cirairtar  ' 
and  samples. 
J,  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J, 


1877.] 
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JKIVOS:   FIMJIT  r'.^I?^3J[   AIVO    IVXJIiSEIilES. 

GREAT    OFFERS! 

MOKE  LIBERAL  OFFERS  WERE  NEVER  MADE  than  the  following:  ^?- WE  WILL  SEND  BY  MAIL,  post-paid, 

SAFE  CARRIAGE  GUARANTEED. 


SO  Flowerin 

3  VerbenaB, 
2  Coleus, 

1  Fuchsia, 

2  Heliotropes, 
1  Geranium, 


Plants  foi-  Sl.lO. 


1  Canna,  1  Abutilon, 

1  Salvia,  1  Tuberose, 

1  Feverfew, 

2  Crysanthemnms,  1  Dahlia, 
1  Ageratum,  2  Basket  Plants, 


TVITH  DIEECTIONS   FOE  GBOWING. 


8  Grape  Vines  for  $1.10. 
75  Strawberries,  four  varieties,  for  $1.10. 
20  Raspberries,       "  "  " 

30  PackageB  Choice  Flower  Seeds,        " 
1  Dozen  Fine  Assorted  Verbenas  for  50  cents. 
1       "        "  "  Geraniums  for  $1.00. 

1       "        "  "         Coleus  *'         .50. 

1       "         "  '*         Basket  Plants,        .50. 


See  list  In  Catalogue.    Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  containing  full  directions  for  cultivation 
will  be  sent  to  all,  free  of  charge,  who  send  their  address.    No  order  filled  for  less  than  $1.00. 

J.  F.  GRIIVIES,  Bo^:  115,  Pittsbaxrgh.,  Fb., 


Ji  s^  ip^  jv:;v 


Y\^  CEXTRAL.    FAS^LS,  R.  I. 

A       Send  vonr  aridrees  for  our  new  CatnIOEUe  of  Roses, 
Beddiiic  ami  Vegetable  plants.  Roots,  Biiibs,  &c..  sent 
on  receipt  of  P;istiil  Card  request. 
.    -  FINEST    PANSIES    IN    U.    S. 

XX^       FoU    Double   Tuberose  Bulbs*  very  large, 
W       now  re;itly.     !tic.  mkIi  ;  tiOc.  for  iJi. 
■  Germiin  seed  of  my  own  selection   while  in  Ger- 

Smany,  Holland,  Fi-aiire.  &c.,  in  Aii^ust  last. 
German  Pansy  Seed— H  varieties,  all  choicest, 
at  :Joc.  per  packet. 
Buyers  of  $12  of  Seed  or  Plants,  orbotli,  from  our  Cat- 
alogue, get  Avierican  AgriculturiHt  as  premium  lor  one  year. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  Houses. 

SUGAR  MAPLE,  10  to  18  ft. 
v        do.         8  to  10  ft. 

_  .     ttolUfi. 

Norway  :ind  Hemlock  Spruce,  4  to  15  ft. 
Scotch  and  American  Pine,  4  to  15  ft. 
Evergreen  Hedge  Plants  in  variety. 
Fine  Ornanient;U  Trees  a  Specialty. 
J.  VAN  DEVENTER»  Princeton,  N.  J. 

r>oo,000  Fruir.    2r.<).000  Evergreen. 
riOO,000  Greenhouse,  . 

Bedding  Plants,  etc.     Tliree  Cat- 
alogues Free.    23d  Tear.    4U0  Acres.    J3  Greenhouses. 
STOiiRS,  HAKUISON  &  CO.,  Puinesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


IK  fid    SUGAR  M 
mt)\J\J     1,000  Norway 

^         Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  4  t 


TREES 


This  holds 
fifood  for 

April, 
May,  and 
June. 
Address 


LOOK  AT   THIS.— 100  Choice  Boddin- 

Plants  lor  *r).UO.  Well  ^rown,  healthy,  and  of 
the  best  varieties.  50  for  ^2.fiO.  f-'or  Potutops, 
ISulbs,  &c..  see  April  Ko.  oX  Agriculturist. 
Write  for  anything  wanted  and  get  my  prices. 
1.  B.  JENNliNGS.  Florist,  Soutliport.  Conn. 


500 


ruoioi':  VAitUiTiES  OP 

f'n-hfiuse  and  garden  culture, 
Stint  by  m:dl.  free  of  jiostage. 
Seod  stamp  for  Illustr'd  Cat. -    _ 

Address  L.  B.  CAS t,  Richmond,  Ind 


PI  AlVITC  !  ^'^*'  ^^^*''  "'  ^'"^  rates  to  suit  the  times. 
irijiiii  13  •  Inclose  a  letrer  stamp  for  our  liandsomely 
AND  Illustrated    Cataloffne    for   1877, 


and  address 


SEEDS! 


THE  BELLEVUE  IVURSEEY  CO., 

Pa.tersoii,  IVew  Jersey. 


Hot-Bed  Plants  and  Small   Fruits 

for  the  Vegetable  Garden.  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  etc.  Low- 
est prices.  Will  contract  plants.  Circular  free.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Liate  Cabbagre  Plants  specialties* 

Wilson  Albany  Strawberry  plants,  $4,00  per  1,(00. 

^____ B.  P.  DAVEM^0I;T.  Saline.  Mich. 

Beecher  Baskets. 


Star 
Basket. 


VENEER  BASKETS.    Patentid  May  31,18G4. 

For  circular  or  description,  &c.,  fiddresa 

THE    BEECHKR    BASKET    COMPANY, 

Wratville,  Conn. 

Milford  Basket  Co., 

MltiFOUD,  DEI-.. 

Manufactory  of  Berry  Bnskrts  and  Crates,  also 
Verbena  ISuNkets.  Our  Baskets  are  square,  strong, 
and  attractive;  the  Uiiskel  3  *o  the  quiii<  fit  the  or- 
dinary 3a  qt.  Crate.    SEND  FOIl  PRICES. 

BKSr  AM)  CUKAl'iiyi  BEKKY  CRATES  AND  ItASKKTS 

•  Id  use.      Bo  &ckiiott]rilt:<Hl  b;  UaJinr 

niwrra    cwiTjiilitru   who    hnvo    urtj 

nil  fnr  jtun.    .\.  M,  Fur-lv,  EU.ior 

^J^**H  Kruit  lU'Cucilir,  auil  largo  fnilt  (rroKir 

ItwIiMisr.  ti.  V  .wrtics  :  "I'urcIiflKcJ 

•:<•.)  N    D  BatleMon'd  Cratci  kiiJ  ],ao. 

l;tt»,  nnJ  must  taj.for  comparini  m, 

durnbililT.  liRhlncH*.  iK'KtlirM  bliI  In  c 

^  ,,^  -    cirdi!ollon   of  Qlr.   li«it  ncirr  fout.^l 

— ,-.nV._:    thrirrotml  "    Well  mikilf:  br»i  mci,  ri- 

Lt-V^i-O*       ill    alti-n  anJ  ifiupe  ;  CtbUb  wo  Irmi 

'r'o   IIJ'-'I-J"  bound,  havp  best  hMpfl  mad'  :  Uwk-'ti 

',-''  fltinpnt  Plhcfprltfu.otinbnnPNtfd.   Or- 

"  drrbrfrei«htimm»dUtcl7;<lcl»jofc»- 

•ioTm  Irvw.     Bcmlt  by  r*pister(d   Ifitir 

- ^..nmntMd,    32  qi  Cmtcs.  2<  In  lonclSIn   wido,i:>S 

in.hlRh.with  ;t2  giurt  nwlc-ts.  8l.;t6:  SOqt  Cr»iM.  2*  In  lonB,  IT^in.  »l'"c, 
1210.  hich.  wllh  aCQimrt  DA^keti,  $1.H»;  3il  pt.  Crnlca.  with  30  Pint  lltikrii, 
tl.    QuutIlMket3,$l&p«ci,O0U;  PbitnukaU,|10p«r  l.OOO.i&UTquuiaiifiu. 


Hardy  Plants. 

Everybody  wants  them,  as  they  do  not  have  to  be  renewed 
each  year,  like  other  plants.  Collections  by  mail  at  $1 ,00, 
$2.00,  S3.00,  and  $5.00,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  by 

WOOLSOiV    «&    CO.,  Passaic,  IV.  J. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  plants.  Currants,  Grape 
Vines,  Asparagus  roots,  Peacli  treus,  &c.    Send  for  Price 
List.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  lOO,  1,000,  or  I0,000. 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WTIST,  Chas.  Downine, 
Col,  Cheuey,  Jiiciiuda,  t'/tf.  K.entucky,  Selh 
Boydcn.  WfLSON'S  ALBANY,  etc..  etc.  aIs,., 
GKEAT  AMERICAN,  Cumberland,  Triumph, 
J>ucbosSi  Capt.  Jack,  Diiucau,  Pi'outy'8  Seed- 
liug,  lierr's  Proliflc,  SterliuK,  and  iirarjj'  twenty 
OLhui-  NEW  \arietics.  .1  dc.-icripl"'''  ctftalnane  ^nailed  ail 
appUcaiiu.  A.  HANCE  it  SON, 
Nnraennneii  ik  Flori^ty,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

IflA  ftftft  Strnwberrv  Plants  for  fWO.    Good  plants.  .  No 
*"")"""  fitra  charges.  See  p.  114.  March  }Jo.  J.  S.  Collins. 

A  NEW  RASPBEEEY, 

The  "New  RoclieOe." 

Havintj  a  fine  stock  of  this  wonderful  K:ispberrv,  I  now 
ofler  it  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  It  is  hardy,  a  stronor, 
healthy  grower,  and  will  produce  more  than  twice  as  much 
fruit  as  any  other  known  variety.  Fruit  large,  of  good  fla- 
vor, and  bejus  carriage  well.  "Well  rooted  tips  $6.00  per  doz. 
One  year  transplanted,  $10.00  per  doz.  A  discount  to  the 
trade.    Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER, 

New  RocUelle,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants— Small  Fruits. 

Choice  and  cheap.  Also  how  to  grow  and  market  them. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address  E.    P.    ROE» 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudsou,  Orun^^e  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stra\Phe7-rij  Plants. 
lOOMoTiarcliof  West. 
100  Bovden's  30. 
I'lO  Wilson's  Albany. 

liaspberry  Plants. 
(Id  lii;mdywine.  Red. 
50  Highland  Hardy. 
7.1  Donlittle's  Imp'd. 


Either  lot 
Post-paid 
for  $1. 

Addiess     Lapham 

&  Anthony. 

Clayton,  DeL 

THE    DOLLAR 

NURSERY. 


Blackberry  Plants. 
riQ  Kittatiriny. 
50  Lawton. 
35  Wil,^on'8  Early. 

Grape  Vines. 
l.^t  Concord. 
1:2  Hartford  Proliflc 
Vi  Clinton. 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS. 

All  the  best  varieties,  warranted  pure-;  prices  very  low. 
C.  S.  PRATT,  jNortn  Reading,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

1  4    AAA    QT'ARTS    PER    ACRE. 
±41:,UyU    St;ND    FOR    CIKCULiAR, 

Showing  how  and  what  variety  to  prow. 
H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven.  Copn. 

2®o,o®©   picki.es 

per  acre  can  be  grown  from  the 

GREEN    PROLIFIC    CUCUMBER    SEED. 

2.5  cents  per  ounce,  by  mail.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Small  Fruits,  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Potatoes,  free  to  all  appli- 
cants.   Address  F.    M.    HEXAMER, 

IVe^vcastle.  AVcsfclicstcr  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  TURNIP  SEED 

Grown  from  selected  l»ulbs.    Reunle's  prize  Swede  or  Ruta- 
baga at  3()  cenls  per  pound,  (post-paidi.    Address 
WILLIAM  RENyil':.  Shkpsman,  Toronto,  Cnuada. 

Improved  Quiuby  Smoker, 

FOR    Q^UIETIiVG    DEES. 

Quinby'9  "Bec-Kcc>piug  Explained." 
Box  material  for  as  practieal  a  box  as 
can  bo  nnule.  Glass  cheaper  tlian  before. 
Extractors,  Queens,  Ilivea,  Hive-Clasps, 
Colonies,  Ueo  Vt'ils,  etc. 

Send  for  Illujitrated  descriptive  Circu- 
lar. L.    C.    ItOOT, 

^tohawk.  HerKliiiiT  Co..  X.  Y. 

HjiRTENDSf   ir  von  are  In  aiiv  wuv  inicra'^ii'ii  Id 

*  BEES  or  HONEY, 

we  will  with  pli'^isnve  senrl  von  :i  s;mi'>le  r>-^\^y  of  our 
niomhly  GEEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUETUKE.  "ilh 
ii(l.--i-nptivc.  I  ru',-  liM  ,,|„ur  I  ,i,'st  inipn.vriiu.iils in  Hives. 
Honey  Exlrnclors,  ArtifieinI  Comb,  Section 
Honey  BoxCN,  all  lUiol.s  iinil  .louniali,  evervihln"  iiir- 
lariiiiii:  to  lic^i'  Ciillur.'.  Xo/liiiui  tuilfnle.t.  Siinplv  send 
your  address  on  a  p.^Mal  canl.  iriillin  t'lnlnh/,  tc. 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

loxes.  Peach  and  (^.rape  llaskcis, 
iiid    r.arr.'l  head   Ihiiut-s.    Srud 
for  Illustrated  Priee  List.  Manu- 
factured by  C.  COLBY  &  CO,  Benton  Harbor,  Wlch. 


BERRY  ^;J 


THE  DINGEE  &  OONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIPUIi  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  flowering,  sent 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid.  5  splendid  varitities.your  choice^]! 
labeled,  for  SI;  la  for  $2;  19  for  S3;  3G  for  $4;  35  for  $5. 
For  10  cents  each  additional,  one  Magnificent  Premium  Rose 
to  every  dollar's  worth  ordered.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Cultirre,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts. 
We  make  Roses  a  Great  Specialty,  and  are  the  largest 
Hose-growers  in  America.  Refer  to  lOfl.lXlO  customers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  THE  DINGEE  &  CONAED 
CO.,  Eose-Growees,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ROSES   PER   MAIL. 

We  offer  10,000  well  rooted  vouni:  Hv.  Perp.  and  Tea  Roses, 
grown  from  our  collection  of  over  SOO  varieties. 

$l..TOperDoz.  per  Mail.     $S.OO  per  100  per  Express. 
Also,  lO.uOO  one-vear  well  established  plants  for  immediate 
blooming:,  fjrownin  4  and  5  in.  pots. 
Hy.  I^erp.  and  Noisettes,  |3.00  per  Doz.    $20.00  per  100. 
Teas  and  China,  .$2.riO  per  Doz.    $18.00  per  100. 

MILLER  &  HAYES,  Mt.  Airv.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cat;\logues  of  Planrs  &  Roses  sent  for  3c.  |)0slage  stamp. 


Ever"blooniing  Roses, 


/Ifln 

WW       Clioice  Fuchsias,  Double  Gcraninms, 
I  I  I    lu  cts.  each.    Sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
J  w    postajxe   paid.     Catalogue  containing'  special 
lisL  ot  plants  at  10c.  each.    Free  to  all. 

SIvED,  P^VIJDOCK:  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

SOUTHERIV    CALIFORiVIA    LAXDS. 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  State  for  semi-tropical 
fruits,  containing  8,500  acres,  located  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  adjoining  the  town  of  San  Bernardino,  and  distant 
four  miles  from  the  Sontheru  Pacific  Railway.  The  soil  la 
a  rich,  light  loam,  easily  worked,  and  verv  fertile,  produc- 
ing fine  crops  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  everv  va- 
rietv.  Water  in  abundance  for  Irrigation;  climate  unsur- 
passed. Title,  U.S.  Patent.  TVill  be  Rold  as  a  whole  for 
§100,000,  j-f  cash,  balance  in  three  equal  annual  pannenls, 
with  8  percent,  interest  per  annum.  For  further  particulars 
address  WM.  H.  MARTIN,  Genl.  Agt.  California  Immigrant 
Union,  5  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  J.  S.  and  M.  S. 
SEVERANCE.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  Small  Fruit  and  Market  Farm 

of  10  acres,  one  mile  from  Binghamton,  N.  T.,  well  stocked 
with  Small  Fruits,  good  nmrkets,  will  sell  low  for  cash,  or 
^vill  exchange  for  N.  Y.  Citv  Propertv.  Full  particulars 
address  J.  M.  JOllNSON,  liingluunton,  N.  Y. 

A  SPLENDID  ILLINOIS  FARM 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 320  acres— all  improved— located 
only  one  mile  from  the  liveliest  Rail  Road  town  in  the  State. 
Address  imniediatelv 

FAltMER,  Box  16,  Chicuffo,  111. 

In   the  best  part  of  Marvland.  at  panic 

_      prices.  Good  societv,  Bchoo)?,  churche?, 

R.  K.,  nav.,  mid  salt  water  luxuries.  For  caialojiue  and 
price-list,  address  Mancha  &  Gibson,  Centrcville,  Md. 

^^        LOWEST    PRICES.       ^^ 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  tlie  Reliable  Burlington  Road. 
Address,  land  Ccmmiiisioter.E.  i  K.  E.  E. 

BUSLINSTON,  IOWA       aff^ 

UNITEDSTATLO 


IN  THE 


PHffilVIX   BRAXD.' 


Wc  ofl'or  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  lo  i\w  public 
with  llie  jiosUive  assurance  ihat  It  is 

PERFECTLY   PURE. 

ECKSTEIN,    HILLS    &    CO., 

For  Siile  by  dealers  SPiK'rally.  ('rxcrN-.VATi.  Onto. 

;\"0 TE  —  ronsimiers  will  eonsult  their  INTKUKST  liv 
bCiiriiiLr  in  iiiiml  lluu  alarwo  i>rotn>rtlon  oT  tlie  article  solil 
11!)  I'UUK  WNIIE  i,E.\D  W  adulterated  to  tlie  extent 
of  tri>in  f)!)  to  !til  per  cent ;  and  niueli  of  It  does  not  contain  a 

Ikirliele.ifl.eail. 

RTmTQ!  T    PHT  T   i'":<'"i<''.  tonmis- 
Ur  Uio  Jui  UUIjIJ)    SIDX   MERCHANT, 
1-11    KEAOE    ST.,  NIi:\V  YORK. 

E^tal>tis/ii'd  in   isrr.'.    Market  reports  and  slilpplng  direc- 


tion 


iMlt  r'rrc  on  applleallon. 


E/Pt-    n     WATJTl      PKODl'CK    COMMIS- 
■  05  Ui  VV  iillJJ.    sn>\  niKKciiANTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Ilornliv's  Sieani-eooked  white  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  IVo.  a7ft  Wsmlliiiaton-st..  N.  Y. 

(Kafd  l^ii:..l       Ref..  Irving  yntlonni  B.iiif;  Xew  York  City. 

Coni.nissioN  house  of  f.  hopp  &-  CO., 
;ili  \Vaslnin;lon   St.,  N'.Y.     Good  sales    -.md    prompt  re- 
turns.   Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Sliippiug  Plate. 
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[Ma*, 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MANUEES 

Originated  by  Hon.  Leti  Stockbetdge,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

'■  OC5rE.3Sr, 

and  all  other  Crops. 

Cheapest  &  Best 

IN    USE. 

Used  extensively  North  and  South  for  four  years  with 
grpat  success.  Send  for  our  rumphlet,  containing  the  expe- 
riences of  scores  of  farmers,  before  you  buy  eleewhere. 
Sent  Free, 

f .  H.  BOfKER  &  CO,  Sole  Apnts, 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Proprietors  of  the  Briffhton  Fertilizer  ami  Iraportei-s 
and  (leMlcrMn  Nitrate  Sola,  SULPHATE  AJIMO- 
NIA,  MURIATE  POTASH,  Pure  Bone,  ifcc. 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUAiVO. 

Purchasea  from  tlie  Peruvian  Government ;  eliipped  from 
hest  Deposit  in  Peru,  and  imported  directly.  For  Bale  in 
Kew  York  or  Baltimore.  J-  J.  BAKRIL,  Consignee. 

19  Nassau  St..  New  Torb.— P.  O.  Box  4226. 

CHAPMAN   &  VAN    WYCK, 

(Est;iblishedlS49), 

DEALERS     IN 

PERUVIAN    GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front   Street,  New  York. 

Genuine    Peruvian    Guano. 

As  received  direct  from  Peruvian  Gov- 
vernment  Agents. 

ErssELL  &  Co.'s  AMMONIATED  SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF  LUTE— the  best  in 
the  market. 

GROUND  BONE— the  purest  and  best. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS— the  latest  im- 
proved. 

The  above  sold  at  very  low  prices,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  ITai'd  limes. 

5^  Send  for  22d  Annual  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFIKG, 
60  Conrtlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

TO  FARMERS. 

Tour  attention  is  called  to 

Sardy's  Phospho-Pemvian   Guano 

AND 

Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate, 

TThicli  after  twelve  vears'  practical  test,  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  in  use,  the  crops 
in  many  instances  being 

More  than  douhled  hy  their  use, 


N?l. 

I  PERUVIAN  I 

[GUANO. 

IWARRAMTED 


thereby  paving  the  farmer  a  profit  of  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  per  cent  upoi 


.  ^, ,,„.!  the  amount  invested. 

Strictly  Pure.    Analysis  Guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 
A.  L.  SARDT,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Fish   Guano. 

Bry  Ground  Fish  Gnaco^  S  to  10  per  cent  Ammonia : 
15  per  '-etit  Lii-'rii-  Phi..-i'liut<.-  ot  Lime. 

Half-Drv  Fish  Scrap,  2'>od  quality.     Also  Saper- 
phosphate"  aiid  Piue  Islaud  Guano. 

PRBCES    LOW. 


Address 


QFINXIPIAC  FERTILIZER  CO.. 

ibU  titiiie  btreei.  Nkw  Haven,  loxn. 


Preniiiini  Pure,  01>055LESS.  JFiiae 
Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  prass. 
Sow  now  on  land  newlv  seeded.  Perfectly  Inoffeiisive. 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  house  plants, 
r.a\riis,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  fails  in  pro- 
ducing grain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  book, 
showing  composition  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address, 

EXCEliSIOK.    FERTILIZER    WORKS, 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Fourth  year  of  MATFIELB    FERTILIZER,  the 

only  fertilizer  professedly  cuiitaininsr  oil  the  soil  elements 
found  in  each  crop.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  comphiint  "i 
the -MatGcld  of  1876.  $1,000  oflfored  for  proof  that  the  Mat- 
field  Fertii  zers  of  1ST7  are  below  the  standard  of  the  labels 
attaehf'd  to  package?!.    Send  for  circular  to 

HENRY  N.  HOOPER.  Manager  Matfleld  Fertilizer  Co., 
Stare  where  you  saw  this.  ^  13  Doave  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

"C  A  T>"1T"I7T?C!  ■^'bowill  trr  Green  Corn.  Mil- 
Jl  iVXl'lTXlj  J\'0  let.  rinver.  P.ve,  A-f..  as  recom- 
mendi^d  in  mv  Pamphlet  on  *'  Farming:  "w^th  Green 
SXannreSt"  will  please  report  the  result  to  me. 

C.  HARLAN,  M.D.,  Wilmington,  Dela.TFare. 


Special  Formula  for  Tobacco. 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  List  of  Formulas,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Prof.  Ville,  a  SPECIAL  MANURE  for  TOBACCO,  prepared 
from  PURE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  HIGH  GRADE  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 
PURE    GROUND    DRIED    BLOOD  or   FLESH,    and    PLASTER. 

The  composition  of  this  formula  will  be  found  to  exactly  correspond  in  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash 
to  the  demands  of  the  Tobacco  Crop.    (See  Table  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  given  below.) 

The  Ammonia  is  reduced  proportionately  in  this  formula  to  one  half,  leaving;,  as  practised  by  Prof.  TiUe,  to  the 
nattiral  capacity  of  the  Tobacco  plants  the  absorption  of  the  balance  of  the  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

Removed  from  the  Soil  by  a  Crop  of  Tobacco: 

Leaves 1,800  lbs.,  (1,200  lbs.  dry.)  i    Xitrogen  82  lbs.,  (equal  to  Ammonia,  100  lbs.) 

Stalks 1,100  lbs.  dry.  |    Phosphoric  Acid 221bs. 

Potash .  118  lbs. 

I, OOO  lbs.  of  this    TOBACCO    FORMULA    contains  of: 

Nitrogen 50  lbs.  |  Pho^phf)ric  Acid  50  lbs.  |  Potash 119  lbs. 

all  in  the  "best  form  to  develop  a  normal,  liealtby  gro"Wl,li  of  the  plants,  resulting  in  the  liest  qual- 
ity of  leaf,  and  largely  increased  yield. 

This  formula,  as  well  as  all  others  supplied  by  ns,  is  furnished  at  prices  based  strictly  npon  our  established  low 
schedule  of  rales,  namely.  Ammonia,  per  lb.,  IT^^^c. ;  Phosphoric  Acid,  per  lb.,  9c. ;  Potash,  per  lb.,  TXc 
Price  of  TOBACCO    FORMULA,  Ready  Mixed,  perton  of  2,000  lbs.,  (bags  200  lbs.  each).. $49.34 
Price  per  ton  of  2.000  lbs.,  when  shipped  in  lots  of  two  tons  and  upwards  in  the  form  of  tlie  Ingre- 
dient In  tbeir  original  packages $44.34 

No  charge  for  packages.    Cartage,  7,5  cents  per  ton. 
Send  for  circulars  on  Ville's  Complete  Manure,  Formulas  for  Special  Crops,  Descriptive  Price  List,  Circidar  on 


Potash  Salts,  etc.    Address 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

CHARLES    v.    MAPES,   General    Manager,  158    Front    St.,  Xew  York. 


ALLEN'S 
PLANET  Jr. 


SILVER  ^^"^^  ^^^^  "^"*^ 

and  Wheel  Hoes, 

MEDAL 


have  also  been  awarded  the 
Centennial  Medal  and 
Biploma,  and  u>q  Medal 

of  the  Great  horticultural  Exposition,  held  at  Erfurt,  Germariy,  besides  a  large  number  of -P7?\^?  Premiums  ac  State  and 
County  Fairs.    Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  whole  line  of  goods /ree.    Including  our  Wrought  Frame  Horse  Boe^ 
"Iron  Age'^  Cultii^ator,  Paris  Green  Duster,  Sand  Garden  Pier,  Transplanting  Soe-^,  Corn  Rnires.  eU:.  Every  Farmer 
should  have  a  copy,  and  we  want  a  live  a^ent  at  work,  or  a  club  formed  in  every  to^vn.    Send  for  new  terms, 
American  Agriculturist  Tteimmn..  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelpliia,   Pa. 


AM 


FENCE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 


Timber  and  "Wire,  Seabury's  Patent,  making  the  best  and 
most  economical  fence  in  the  world  for  farm,  railroad,  and 
ornamental  use.     Prices   from    S7-00  per  100  feet 
upward,  delivered  on  route  of  transportation  complete 
for  setting  up. 
Manufactory,  Nos.  80,  83,  84r  &  86  Man^in  St., 
67,  68,  69  &  70  Tomplcins  St., 
where  various  styles  can  be  seen  erected. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
PEI^-CIPAi  Office,  86  Mangin  Street, 
Beaxch  Office,  100  East  14tU  St.,  N.  X.  City. 


WAliKA^sTED.    C^~SeDd  for  Circular. 
Fislier  &  A'oiris,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ALL  SIZES,  from  10  lbs.  upwards. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Coipaiy,  of  f  atertoffii,  I,  T. 

IVentv-rour  vears  ohl.  Total  apsets  for  tin*  security  of 
Policy  hUder.>  Januarv  1st.  1877,  S1.0.".0,G?2.O0.  Injures  only 
Farm  Prc-pertv  and  llesidences  against  fire  and  lightning. 
'I'akea  no  business  risks. 

Ehomboidal   Harvester   Sharpener. 


A  cheap  and  effectual  inEtrument  for  sharpening tnives  of 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  that  can  be  carried  with  the  machine, 
and  used  while  the  team  is  resting,  saving  much  wear  of  the 
machine,  and  labor  of  the  team.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for 
80  cents.    A  liberal  diBCOimt  by  the  dozen.    Try  them. 

O.  C.  ASHTOX.  Bryan,  Ohio. 

COTTON    SEED    HULLER 

AND    FEKDOriLL    COMEIN^ED. 

D.  Kahnweiler's  celehratpd  Patent  for  Plantations  and  Oil- 
Mills.  Used  hv  Planters.  The  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
ttirouffh  the  countrv.  Highest  award  at  the  ('entennial  Ex- 
hibition, Grind  and  crack  Corn,  Peas.  etc.  Planters  Power 
Hnller.  15  bushels  per  hour.  $1T5.  Hand  Huller.  fi  bushels  per 
hour,  $75.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Judg:e9  Report.  Pay  for 
Itself  in  a  few  weeks.    120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Galvanized  Cable  Fencing,  f  Farm  carts^nd  wagons 

Proof  against  Cattle.  Fire,  and  Rust.    Hundreds  of 
miles  erected.    Handsome,  durable,  cheap. 

PHILIP    S.    JUSTICE, 
14  N.  olh  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

For    F'^i^31ER:S. 

Best  Tempered  fast-Steel. 

Retail  Price,  9  Cents  per  lb. 

Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wagon  for  rity  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping*.    lUustratea  Circulai-s  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  L.  KIPP,  ItiSEldridse  Street,  New  Tork. 

Best  £  Cheapest.    Jents'  Portable  LVWy  SPBrTKLEB, 

firtac'dto  water-head, 
IE  used  to  irrigated  or- 
nament Laims.  Gar- 
(Jens,Fioicer  oi  Strau>~ 
berry  I^eds,  etc.  A 
patent  non-cIoCTng 
distributiiic  nozzle  is 
used  on  tube,  &  held 

FIRMLY  rPEIGHT.or 
AT  AXT  ASGLE.  BT 
PATENT  Ei'I-Vni-E. 

0.1  snnir).  ^Z^^-,"B" 
VTei-rhLSlbs.    Preraid 
.'i^dC.O.D.  Order 
of  Dealers,  or 


Order  Circulars.     ?r^  k-=  nnd  Prices 

(fllUtyles  spray\  *'•:  "C"  ■  larre  "B  "^.  fG, 

bv  nidil  to  anil  r-art  or'C'.S.  fdrToctA.  e.TtfO.   Eti< 

of  TN'ALWOKTH  ^fFG.  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

GEO.  E.  JENKS,  Patentee,  Concord,  N.H, 


GIANT   POWDER. 

>fA\-rT'ArTri;ED  r.r  the 
ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 

61  Park  Place.  iVeiT  Tort. 

Price,  per  lb 50  cts.  I  Caps  or  Exnloders,  each  05  cts. 

Fuse,  per  100  feet 75  ct=.  I  Nippers,  per  pair 50  cts. 

Pamphlets  mailed  on  .ippliciition  to  above  address. 

"WoodrufF's  Portable  Barometers 

and  500  Styles  TIiermoiiieter§. 

CHAP.LES  ■SVILDEK,  PeterborouKh,  N.  H. 
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EEMEMBEE 

BOYS  air  GIRLS, 

And  Provide  tlieni  with. 

CranclaU's  Blocks 

For  Children. 

BEAU'i'li'UL,    AMUSnfG,     DfSTEUOTIVE. 


CRA\DALL'S  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Recreation 
at  home  tor  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  li-inch  Euhber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
(Red,  Wliite  and  Blue),  to  bui.d  up  Fortifications, 
ulso  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  vrith  Offlcer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  containing  the  set,  and  the  hox  is  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
the  recipient. 


CRAXDALL'S  LITTLE   ALL-RIGHT. 

Oue  of  the  funniest  and  most  amusing  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  little  All-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  "wheel."  Cannot  be  sent  by 
mail.     For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally. 


«'Ye  HERO  OF    '76." 

The  great  "Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  coclied  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.  ;  by  mail, prepaid,  i 5  Cts. 


CRA.XDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  Ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


€RAIVDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  chUuren. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoliing  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  icill  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  joUy  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety'  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  arc  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
wliile  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.50. 

('RA\I)ALL'S   JOH\   GILPIiV. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls— and  his  Horse, 
which  intelhgent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  .?1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.35. 

OR  A\D  ALL'S    TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  somethins  that  will  make  glad  even,'  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hi^ht  to  the  tops  of  his  cars.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
bis  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snuily  away  In  his  box. 
Price  25  Ota.;  by maii, prepaid,  35  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    BFILDIIVG-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various   designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 
Price-No.  1,  $2.00;     by  maU,  prepaid,  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL    ALPHABET     CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  itrepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S  MASftUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brUUant  colors. 
They  arc  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  TO  CIS. 

CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "Wliite.  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  CtH.  ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00, 

N.B.— //■  j)a<tage  is  not  remitted  uyith  theprices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  e,rpre.ts  at  purcha-icr^s  exjiense. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  snpplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

m  Bboaswxx.  Nsw  Tobx. 


ccnitainitig  a  gr^at  r'n'.-!'.  ■/  If^m.  including  maity 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  idlich  we  throw  intosmalltr 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  -want  of  space  elseichere. 

Continued  from  p.  129. 

Xo   ^lanag^e    Stu1>born   Co^irs.— "  G. 

M.,"  San  Bymardino,  Cal.  To  persuade  a  cow  to  give 
down  her  milk  against  her  will,  is  a  difficult  and  eome- 
times  a  hopeless  tast.  A  plan  that  has  been  highly  spo- 
ken of  is,  to  lay  a  heavy  chain  across  her  back  while  milk- 
ing her.  It  is  very  certain  that  harshness  and  impatience 
will  only  make  matters  worse,  and  that  kindness  and  pet- 
ting will  have  the  best  effect.  The  use  of  the  milking- 
tubes  recently  mentioned  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
mi.^'ht  be  effective.  A  poor  cow,  free  from  this  vice, 
is  better  than  the  best  cow  that  iB  afflicted  wilh  it. 

Fall  Wlieat  for  Spring.— "F.  M.  H./' 

Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  Yon  can  not  sow  fill  whe:it  in  the 
spring  in  place  of  spring  wheat,  with  success  in  Ohio. 
It  is  not  a  spring  wheat  district.  It  is  the  climate  th.at  is 
the  obstacle,  and  not  the  kind  of  wheat  sown.  In  1870 
Ohio  produced  27,625,729  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  and 
only '256,400  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  In  a  few  of  the 
uorthern  counties  spring  wheat  may  be  grown.  In  War- 
ren Co.  in  1870,  427,624  bushels  of  winter  wheat  were 
grown,  but  not  one  bushel  of  spring  wheat.  This  is  con- 
clusive. Oats  or  barley  should  be  grown  in  euch  lo- 
calities for  spring  crops. 

Seeding   to  Clover.—"  W.   H.   A.,"  Ha- 

gerstown,  Sid.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  clover  eccd, 
especially  if  it  is  sown  alone.  In  many  cases  this  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  soil  should  be  made  as  fine  and  mel- 
low as  possible,  and  the  clover  sown  immediately  after 
the  harrow.  Then  a  long  plauk  drawn  sideways  across 
the  field,  will  cover  the  seed  very  quickly,  and  will  leave 
the  surface  smooth.  In  this  way  we  have  had  a  fine 
growth  of  clover,  and  a  very  close  and  perfect  stand. 

Tlie  Color  ofa  Calfs  >ose.— ''  A.  S.," 
Monti,'omery  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  coh^rof  acalfs  nose  is  only 
skin  keep,  and  can  only  be  a  very  uncertain  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  animal.  Alone  it  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance. If  the  calf  is  promising  in  other  respects,  the 
color  of  the  nose,  whether  black,  white,  red.  or  mealy,  is 
immaterial.  But  if  the  color  of  the  nose  is  the  only  good 
qnalification,  it  will  be  a  very  poor  calf  indeed. 

Itol!!iteiii  (?)  Cattle.— "New Subscriber," 

High  Bridge,  N.  J.  There  are  no  Holsteiu  entile  in 
America.  Those  called  by  this  name  are  really  Dutch 
cattle  from  North  Holland,  and  entirely  different  from 
the  cattle  of  Holstein.  They  are  lari,'e  coarse-boned  cat- 
tle, invariably  black  and  white  in  color,  great  milkers, 
with  short  horns,  are  large  feedeis,  and  very  hardy. 
They  are  excellent  dairy  cows,  but  to  be  profitable  re- 
quire a  cool  moist  climate,  and  luxuriant  pastures. 

Xlie  Best  Butter  Cows.— '*  C.  McK.," 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  best  cow  for  the  butter  dairy  is  un- 
doubtedly the  grades  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Mr.  Thomas 
Filch,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  has  made  a  special  busi- 
ness, for  many  years,  of  breeding  butter  cows  for  family 
and  dairy  use,  of  both  grade  and  pure  Jerseys.  His  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  grade  Jerseys,  was  recently  given  in 
an  article  in  the  American  Agriailturist,v!\\\c\\  was  wide- 
ly copied  by  other  journals  andfavorably  noticed,  sliowing 
that  this  class  of  cows  stands  well  in  popular  estiniatioD. 

i'oal    Ashes    for    Poultry.— *' V.   R.," 

East  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  There  is  nothing  better  than  dry 
sifted  coal  ashes  to  throw  into  yonr  poultry  house  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  fowls  pick  out  of  them  many  pieces 
■which  serve  in  place  ofgmvel  in  their  gizzards,  and  can 
dust  themselves  as  they  may  foel  inclined.  These  ashes 
are  most  excellent  to  absorb  the  droppings,  and  shonld 
be  occJisionally  scraped  up.  removed,  and  preserved  in 
a  di7  place  for  use  in  the  garden  or  fields,  of  course  re- 
placing thom  by  a  fresh  supply. 

A  California  PIokt.— The  largest  plow, 
probably,  overused,  is  one  in  California,  made  for  Mr. 
Souther,  in  Kern  Co..  for  ditching  his  land.  It  has  a 
beam  14  feet  long.  18  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  thick  in 
the  widest  part ;  the  mold-board  is  10  feet  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  and  makes  a  furrow  .5  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep. 
It  weighs  a  ton.  and  the  chain  by  which  it  is  hanlcd,  also 
weighs  a  ton  ;  80  oxon  and  10  drivers  are  employed  to 
work  it.  This  immense  plow  moves  about  six  miles 
A  day,  leATisg  behind  it  a  ditch  of  the  size  mentioned. 
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Fertilizers    for    Wheat,— "S.  W.  P.," 

Marshfleld,  Vt.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  salts  should 
be  used  together,  oue  will  not  replace  the  other.  Gen- 
erally, the  soil  is  more  deficient  in  potash  than  in  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  scarcely  ever  that  potash  in  some  shape  or  other 
fails  to  have  a  favorable  effect. 

I>oc]£iiig:  Horses.— "H.  M.F.," Hamilton, 

Pa.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Europe,  (England  in- 
cluded), to  dock  the  horse's  tails.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
offa  portion  of  the  young  colt's  tail.  The  operation  is 
perfectly  safe.  The  skin  is  first  drawn  forward  towards 
the  stump,  and  the  tail  is  separated  at  a  point  of  the  ver- 
tabiEe.  The  wound  is  then  cauterized  with  a  hot  iron. 
An  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  is  used  for  severing 
the  tail,  which  operates  instantaneously.  The  erect  car- 
riage of  the  docked  tail  is  secured  by  cauterizing  the  ends 
of  the  tendons  which  run  along  the  upper  part  of  the  tail, 
while  the  tail  is  erected,  by  a  pointed  iron.  This  fixes 
the  tendons  in  their  shortened  condition,  and  holds  up 
the  tail.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  barbarous  and  cruel 
fashion  will  not  become  prevalent  in  this  country. 

Caponizio;^.— "  J.  A.  C,"  New  Castle,  Fa. 
Directions  for  caponizing  are  given  in  Lewis's  "  People's 
Poultry  Keeper,"  for  sale  at  this  office,  price  gl.50. 
The  instruments  are  sold  by  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Capons  sell  very  steadily  at  25  to  30  cents  a  pound, 
when  fowls  sell  from  8  to  20  cents,  according  to  the  supply. 

Cheap  I'''ai-iiis. — *' P.  A.  B.,"  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.  A  low-priced  farm  may  be  a  veiy  dear  one.  There 
are  hundreds  of  farms,  valued  at  $15  to  $20  an  acre,  that 
are  really  dearer  than  others  at  $100  to  §200  an  acre,  be- 
cause the  one  requires  a  large  outlay  in  manures,  fences, 
or  buildings,  before  it  can  be  worked  with  profit,  while 
the  others  will  return  a  good  profit  for  labor  without  any 
Buch  outlay.  It  is  more  profitable  to  raise  100  bushels  of 
grain  at  25  cents  a  bushel  with  $10  worth  of  labor,  than 
to  raise  25  bushels  at  $1  a  bushel  with  $20  worth  of  labor 
and  fertilizers.  This  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  low-priced  rich  lands  of  the  West,  and  the  low-priced 
pool  lands  of  the  East.  But  there  are  other  consider- 
ations which  influence  persons  in  their  choice  of  homes, 
and  thereupon  some  go  west  and  some  stay  or  go  east. 
On  the  whole,  those  who  have  homes  might  do  better  to 
stay  upon  them  and  improve  them,  than  to  leave  them 
for  a  distant  one  in  which  they  are  no  better  off,  and  con- 
tinually regret  the  change.  There  is  more  comfort  in 
contentment  than  is  generally  known. 

Export  of  Barley. — A  very  uncommon 
arrival  recently  took  place  at  Queenstown,  Ireland  :  this 
wai5  a  cargo  ol  American  barley,  shipped  from  New  York. 
The  sample  was  ol  excellent  quality,  and  was  favorably 
received.  Several  other  cargoes  from  New  York  are  re- 
ported as  being  on  their  way  to  foreign  parts.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  trade  has  flowed  the  other  way,  and 
there  have  been  large  imports  of  barley  every  year.  Bar- 
ley may  now  be  considered  as  a  staple  article  of  export. 
To  maintain  the  trade,  farmers  must  take  care  to  produce 
a  good  sample,  perfect  in  color. 

Am  Inrertile  Bull.— "M.  C.  H.,"  Stuart, 
Iowa.  Short-hom  bulls  are  not  so  precocious  as  Jerseys, 
and  should  not  be  used  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  latter 
may  be.  A  Short-horn  buP  in  his  second  j'ear  may  serve 
a  few  cows,  and  six  or  seven  in  the  next  year,  but  if  used 
severely  in  his  second  year,  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  be  spoiled  for  future  use.  This  is  probably  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  animal.  It  might  be  useful  to  keep 
him  one  year  idle,  and  break  hira  to  the  yoke,  making 
him  work  occasionally.  See  article  respecting  this  iu 
American  Agriculturist  for  August,  1875. 

Ho-w  to  Sa"w    a   IjOg-   Xrae   at  tUe 

lEodS'— "O.  T.  R.,'' Independence.  Ks.  Experienced 
eavryers  find  no  difllcnlty  in  sawing  logs  true  at  the  ends. 
The  saw  must  be  set  and  filed  even  on  both  sides,  and 
then,  if  the  handles  are  held  upright,  and  a  right  start  is 
made,  the  cut  must  be  true.  If  the  saw  is  badly  filed 
and  set.  it  will  run  to  one  side.  in.  spite  of  a  good  sawyer. 
A  guide  for  inexperienced  sawyers  may  be  made  by 
fastening  a  cord  around  the  log  in  the  proper  position, 
and  sawing  close  to  it  vrithout  touching  it. 

Fertility  ofOairy  Fai-ms.— "  W.  W.," 

Elgin,  111.  Much  nonsense  is  circulated  in  regard  to  the 
rapid  loss  of  fertility  of  dairy  farms,  by  reason  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  the  phosphates  in  the  milk.  Now  1,000  lbs. 
of  milk  contain  about  3  to  4  lbs.  of  phosphates,  of  which 
nearly  the  whole  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Of  this  less  than 
hall  is  phosphoric  acid  ;  5,000  lbs,  of  milk,  therefore,  con- 
tain but  t;^  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  yearly  consumption,  in  this  way,  of  each  cow.  As 
wheat  bran  contains  2.9  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  it 
B«ed&  only  that  about  2&0  lbs.  of  bran  be  fed  to  each  coW} 


yearly,  to  replace  the  draft  upon  the  soil.  There  are  few 
dairy  cows  that  are  fed  less  than  this  quantity  of  either 
bi-an,  or  some  food  equivalent  to  it,  and  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  very  little,  if  any,  phosphoric  acid  is  really 
taken  from  the  soil  of  dairy  farms.  On  the  contrary,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  natural  supply  in  the  soil,  which  slow- 
ly becomes  soluble,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
every  well  kept  dairy-farm  becomes  gradually  richer  in 
phosphates  every  year. 

Another  CSoodi  1>ut  Nameless  Co'vr. 

— "  Mrs.  A.,"  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  an  account  of  her 
four-year-old  cow,  which  produced  108  lbs.  of  butter  from 
23d  Nov.  to  2nd  Feb.  last,  or  71  days  ;  besides  100  quarts 
of  milk  for  table  use.— The  daily  yield  ranged  from  13  to 
22  quarts.  The  cow's  pedigree  is  imnamed  and  unknown, 
although  she  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jersey 
cows  pictured  in  the  Amei^can  Agricidiurist  of  February. 

Streug'tlft  of  Concrete. — A  very  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers,  upon  the  use  of  concrete 
in  gas  works.  It  was  stated,  as  the  result  of  very  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  a  concrete  of  pure  cement, 
which  had  a  strength  represented  by  1,200  lbs.,  when  six 
moMths  old,  acquired  a  strength  of  1,600  lbs.  in  three 
years  ;  aud  a  concrete  of  one  part  cement  and  two  of 
sand,  which  had  a  strength  of  only  246  lbs.  when  fresh, 
ati^e  end  of  three  years  resisted  1,174  lbs.,  and  became 
equally  strong  as  pure  cement  at  six  months.  The  abso- 
lute strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  at  nine  months 
old,  was  equal  to  a  pressure  of  three  tons  upon  a  square 
inch  of  surface,  while  good  building  sandstone  resisted 
only  one  ton  on  the  square  inch.  The  cement  is  tlirco 
times  stronger  than  saudstonc.  These  tests  are  im- 
portant to  those  who  may  use  concrete  for  building. 

Xo  Get  Rid  of  Stamps.— "  T.  R.  M.," 

Flint,  Ind.  There  have  been  many  foolish  tliiuj;!s  said 
and  printed  about  saturating  stumps  with  oil  or  saltpeter, 
to  cause  them  to  burn  out,  or  to  set  a  length  of  stovepipe 
on  the  stump  to  make  a  draft  so  as  to  consume  it.  All 
these  plans  are  useless,  and  would  fail.  The  practical 
methods  are:  to  wait  until  they  rot,  to  pull  them  out 
with  a  stump-puller,  to  dig  them  out,  or  to  blast  them 
out.    This  last  method  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest. 

Xlie  BerUsUire  Record.— "J.  C.  F.," 
Sabula,  Iowa.  The  Berkshire  record  can  be  procured  of 
A.  M.  Garland,  Secretary,  Springfield,  HI.,  for  $3.  Entries 
in  this  record  are  not  a  guarantee  thai  the  stock  is  pure 
bred,  as  there  is  only  the  breeder's  word  for  it,  and  that 
is  just  as  good  without  the  record.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  entering  a  ny  pigs  he 
may  please  under  any  name  he  chooses,  as  the  progeny 
of  sows  which  may  never  have  had  a  pig,  if  he  is  suf- 
ficiently unprincipled. 

Slieep    ^jrna'wing'    Frtiit    Xrees.  — ' 

"  G.,"  Livingston  Co.,  111.  Sheep  will  occasionally  gnaw 
the  bark  of  trees,  v/hen  pastured  iu  an  orchard  with  a 
good  bite  of  grass.  The  seem  to  need  something  bitter, 
which  the  bark  supplies  to  them.  If  they  are  regularly 
provided  with  salt,  they  will  seldom  touch  the  bark  of 
old  trees,  except  in  the  winter.  To  prevent  it,  take  cow 
dung  and  clay,  and  make  a  paste  with  which  smear  the 
trees  as  high  as  the  sheep  can  reach.  If  some  blood  is 
smeared  over  the  bark,  it  would  be  equally  efTective. 
Either  of  those  will  keep  off  rabbits  also. 

^FUat  is  Xliorous^li1>red  ?— "  J.  H.  S.," 
Logan,  Ind.  Five  crosses  entitle  au  animal  to  entry  into 
the  Short-horn  Herd-book.  It  is  then  called  a  thorough- 
bred, but  it  is  not  in  reality.  Many  years  of  breeding  in 
a  distinct  line,  or  with  selected  animals  of  like  character, 
until  the  progeny  reproduce  themselves  exactly  and  with 
certainty,  are  requisite  to  make  a  pure  breed,  and  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  such  animals  are  thoroughbred.  As 
the  tenn  is  now  used  it  is  loose  and  only  approximate. 

Alsilce  Clover.— "W.  W."  Alsike  clover 
is  neglected  as  a  fodder  plant.  It  has  not  succeeded  iu 
competition  with  red  clover.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
slender,  and  it  does  not  yield  a  heavy  burden  of  stems 
and  leaves.  It  is  not  profital)le  as  a  hay  crop,  and  its 
place  seems  to  be  chiefly  as  a  help  to  make  up  a  pasture 
on  low,  moist  places,  where  red  clover  may  not  succeed 
so  well.  Wherever  red  clover  can  be  grown,  we  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  abandon  it  for  Alsike  clover. 

Xlie    Polled    Breeds    ot    Cattle.— 

A  wonderfully  strange  prejudice  exists  against  cattle 
without  horns.  The  absurd  and  contemptuous  name 
"  mooley,"  sticks  to  them,  although  they  may  belong  to 
a  breed  as  old  and  as  high  bred  as  the  Short-horns.  The 
Polled  Angus  Cattle  are  equal  to  the  best  beef  breeds  liv- 
ing.   That  they  are  without  hornsi  is  an  additional  re- 


commendation that  should  make  them  very  popular 
amongst  graziers  and  drovers.  Without  the  injurious 
weapons  of  attack,  they  are  docile,  easily  controlled,  and 
the  stronger  can  not  abuse  or  injure  the  weaker,  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  animals  to  do. 

A  Tariety  of  Questions.— *'  F.  S."  Air- 
slacked  lime  is  very  suitable  for  liming  land— the  finer  it 
is  the  better.  There  is  no  better  process  than  air-slack- 
ing for  preparing  lime  for  land.    Lime  may  be  kept  for  a 

length  of  time  in  air-tight  barrels,  in  a  dry  place True 

molasses  will  not  change  into  sugar ;  but  if  some  crystaliz- 
ablc  sugar  remains  in  the  molasses  it  will  be  slowly  depos- 
ited at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Before  using  the  sugar  it 
needs  to  be  drained  ;  hang  it  np  in  a  coarse  bag..  Sorghum 
of  the  common  variety  will  ripeu  iu  Iowa  and  will  yield 
molasses,  hut  not  sugar.  No  successful  process  of 
making  sugar  from  it  has  been  as  yet  discovered...  Plas- 
ter (gypsum)  may  be  sown  by  hand  or  by  Seymour's 

broadcast  sower.    Use  100  pounds  per  acre Of  lime, 

25  to  50  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is  generally  used  ;  scat- 
tered upon  the  surface  and  never  plowed  under Peru- 
vian guano,  when  pure,  is  good  for  all  soils  and  all  crops ; 

150  pounds  per  acre  is  a  fair  quantity  to  use Milk  and 

cream  for  churning  should  he  kept  at  a  temperature  »f 
from  40  to  50  degi'ees. 

Diseases  of  S"wine. — ^Many  persons  in- 
sist that  the  prevalent  diseases  of  hogs,  especially  that 
one  known  as  hog-cholera,  is  known  in  no  other  country, 
and  that  America  should  have  all  the  credit,  or  discredit, 
for  the  possession.  But  there  is  nothing  new  atjout  this 
disease.  It  prevails  widely  and  fatally  in  England,  where 
it  goes  by  its  proper  name  of  tj'phoid  or  enteric  fever. 
We  notice  a  recent  case,  in  which,  of  a  herd  of  32  bogs 
sent  to  market  in  England,  30  died  of  this  disease  on  the 
way.  If  the  pretended  mystery  about  this  disease  were 
abolished,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  it  has  a  rational 
and  natural  cause,  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  preventing  it  would  be  removed. 

A  Mare  that -vronU  Plow,— "  M.  M.," 
Alexandria,  Va.  A  horse  that  has  not  been  used  to  the 
plow,  is  rendered  fearful  by  the  strangeness  of  the  imple- 
ment and  the  manner  of  hitching.  In  such  cases  we  break 
the  animal  to  the  plow  by  first  hitching  to  a  Jog  and  draw- 
ing that,  leading  the  horse  by  the  head.  Then  hitch  to 
the  plow  with  the  point  upon  a  plow  shoe,  and  draw 
that;  then  plow  a  light  piece  oT  stubble,  for  half  a  day. 
By  patience  and  kindness  any  horse  may  be  taught  to 
plow  iu  a  short  time  in  this  way. 

Feeding^  Hog^s  for  I»rofit.— "  E.  S.  C.,'» 

Douglas  Co.,  Kansas.  As  the  price  of  pork  in  the  great 
corn-growing  States  usually  depends  upon  the  price  of 
com,  it  ought  to  be  a  profitable  business  to  turn  com  in- 
to pork,  even  though  the  corn  has  to  be  purchased.  It  ia 
impossible,  however,  to  tell  what  future  prices  may  be, 
and  one  who  goes  into  such  a  business  as  this,  may  ex- 
pect to  lose  money  sometimes,  and  to  make  a  proilt  at 
others,  to  cover  his  losses.  It  is  not  likely  he  could 
make  money  every  year,  as  prices  fluctuate  so  greatly. 

Sa^vdiist    tbr    Ponltry    Houses.  — 

*'  Mrs.  R.  S.  H."  Sawdust  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
use  in  a  poultry  house.  It  harbors  vermin.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  the  floor  of  a  poultry  house,  than 
clean,  dry  earth  upon  an  earth  floor.  The  floor  should 
he  scraped  over  with  a  hoe  or  a  broad  scraper  every 
week,  and  the  loose  earth  and  droppings  removed.  They 
may  be  stored  in  barrels,  for  use  upon  the  garden,  or  be 
scattered  directly  upon  it.  Then  some  fresh  earth  should 
be  thrown  in,  or  fine  sifted  coal  ashes  will  be  useful. 

A  SicU  Horse.—"  0.  A.  G.,"  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Rosin  is  not  a  good  thing  to  give  to  horses  for  difficulty 
in  urinating.  It  excites  the  kidneys  for  a  time,  but  leaves 
them  worse  than  before.  When  the  horse  has,  as  yours, 
a  chronic  disease  of  the  kidnej's,  the  best  course  is  to 
give  only  moistened  cut  fcctl,  with  hut  little  corn,  and 
only  sound,  good  oats,  ground  with  rye  or  rye  bran.  One 
ounce  of  salt  should  he  given  with  each  feed,  and  when 
any  trouble  occurs,  give  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter,  orone 
ounce  of  gunpowder,  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Never  overwork  the  horse,  and  never  give  water  when 
tired,  nor  more  than  half  a  pailful  at  a  time. 

No  More  €<aniil>lins-  at  Affrlcnl- 
tnral  Fairs. — The  lower  branch  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  h.Ts  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  pool-selling, 
both  upon  or  away  from  race  tracks,  fixing  the  penalty  for 
a  breach  of  the  law  at  a  fine  of  $2,000  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. This  removes  one  of  the  chief  objections 
against  trotting  matches  at  agricultural  fairs,  and  will  go 
far  to  induce  a  more  numerous  attendance  of  farmers  at 
these  gatherings  than  heretofore.  The  example  should 
be  followed  iu  every  State,  and  above  all  things  enforc*^* 
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XlireeoHoi-se  Eveners.— We  have  re- 
ceived many  descriptions,  witli  illustratious,  of  eveuera 
for  three  liorses,  by  the  nse  of  which  one  horse  m;iy  be 
enabled  to  draw  on  one  side  of  a  pole  or  cliain,  against 
two  horses  on  the  other,  without  increasing  the  length 
of  his  end  of  the  evener,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto, 
and  without  side  draft.  "While  we  are  thankful  to  our 
friends  for  their  kindness  in  sending  these  illustrations, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  that 
the  thing  can  not  be  done.  No  combination  of  pulleys 
or  levers,  can  balance  two  pounds  against  one,  on  an 
equally  divided  beam,  or  even  suspend  these,  without 
making  the  two  pounds  tend  to  draw  the  support  over 
towards  its  side. 

iflinks   and    Minkeiies.— *'E.  J.   N.,'» 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  The  only  minkery.in  existence,  that 
we  know  of.  is  that  of  Henry  Rcsseque,  Verona,  Oneida 
Co..  N.  T.  Wild  minks  could  probably  be  procured  of 
E.  E.  Robinson,  Ferrisburg,  Vermont. 

Prices  of  Sbort-Iioriis.— The  specu- 
lative prices  of  pure-bred  Short-horns  seem  to  have 
reached  their  limit.  Instead  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
hundreds  can  now  buy  one  of  the  cream  of  the  herds.  It 
has  not  been  an  evil,  perhaps,  that  this  fine  breed  of  cat- 
tle has  been  the  foot  ball  of  speculators  for  some  years, 
as  it  has  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  every  read- 
ing farmer.  Now  that  they  have  reached  about  their 
intrinsic  value,  farmers  who  can  raise  heavy  beef  cattle, 
or  heavy  dairy  cows,  may  provide  themselves  with  pure 
bred  bulls  at  modei-ate  prices.  At  a  sale  of  the  Excelsior 
herd  some  time  ago,  bulls  were  sold  for  from  $45  to  $230, 
which  latter  figure  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  bull. 
However  much  the  herd  may  have  deserved  the  name 
given  to  it,  there  was  not  much  "  excelsior  "  about  these 
prices,  and  this  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  noble  breed  filling  its  proper  and  import- 
ant place  in  agriculture. 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat.— "G.  P.,"  Trum- 
bull  Co.,  Ohio.  One  of  the  best  artificial  fertiliztjrs  for 
wheat,  to  be  applied  in  the  spring,  is  nitrate  of  soda.  100 
lbs.  of  this,  per  acre,  should  be  sown  evenly  over  the 
wheat  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring. 

Prevention     of     Over-reacUing'. — 

"J.  L.  L.,''  Martinsburg.  W.  Va.  The  clicking  noise, 
caused  by  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe  striking  the  heel  of  the 
fore  shoe  when  a  horse  is  trotting,  is  the  effect  of  what  is 
known  as  over-reaching.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
lengthening  the  toes  of  the  hind  shoes,  and  shortening 
those  of  the  fore  ones.  This  will  enable  the  horse  to  lift 
the  fore  foot  a  little  quicker,  and  will  slightly  retard  the 
hind  feet ;  l)ut  it  is  enough  to  clear  the  fore  foot.  A  very 
Bmall  fraction  of  a  second,  probably  a  hundreth  part  of 
one,  will  be  sufficient  gain  of  time  to  prevent  the  contact. 

Muek  and  Marl.— *'S.,"  Easton,  Md.  A 
compost,  to  be  of  any  effect,  must  have  some  active  fer- 
mcntible  matter  in  it.  Muck  and  shell  marl  together 
would  be  quite  inert,  but  if  caustic  lime  were  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  these  materials,  they  would  be  decomposed 
and  made  useful.  One  bushel  of  fresh  oyster-shell  lime, 
mixed  with  a  wagon-load  of  the  mack  and  marl,  would 
be  proper.  The  compost,  along  with  some  stable  manure, 
would  be  beneficial  for  grass  or  corn. 

Corn  on   Tall  Plo^vinff.— ''E.  H.  C," 

Loe  Co..  III.  Upon  prairie  soils,  where  much  is  planted, 
fall -plowing  will  be  proper  for  corn,  but  where  clover-sod 
is  to  be  turned  under,  and  the  breadth  planted  is  small, 
spring-plowing  is  preferable.  Corn  starts  into  growth 
quicker,  the  weeds  are  not  so  numerous,  and  the  crop 
thrives  better  upon  ground  plowed  just  before  planting. 
Where  corn  is  largely  planted,  fall-plowing  must  neces- 
sarily be  done. 

Sited    Tritlt    moTable    Roof.— "B.   E. 

B.,"  Fayette  Co.,  Ind.  A  shed  that  ^vill  be  useful  to 
stack  wheat  under,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Ameji^an  Agriculturist  of  October,  1875.  The  roof  can 
be  raised  or  lowered,  and  is  held  in  the  desired  place  by 
pins  inserted  in  the  posts. 

Value  of  a  I»liospliate.— "  W.  W.  C," 

Harford  Co.,  Md.  A  phosphate  containing  3  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosp'uoric  acid  ;  4  per  cent,  of  reverted  and  5  per 
cent  of  insoluble,  with  \%  per  cent  of  ammonia,  is  worth 
about  $25  a  ton.    It  is  a  very  poor  fertilizer. 

Xeclinieal  Kdueaiion.— To  know  how 
to  do  oim  tliiuij  well  is.  under  our  jirewent  circum- 
stances, more  valuable,  than  to  partly  know  how  to  do 
many  things.  The  tendency  now  Is,  to  make  a  single 
chosen  pursuit  the  bu**ines'5  of  one's  life,  and  thl^  Is 
made  neceBsar^*  by  the  present  closo  cuniputltlon  in  oil 


industries  and  professions,  in  which  a  person  who  knows 
but  little  of  the  technical  portions  of  them,  can  not  com- 
pete with  those  who  are  experienced  and  expert.  It  is 
so  in  farming,  in  which  there  is  now  so  great  a  competi- 
tion, that  only  expert  men  can  succeed  satisfactoiily. 
Others  may  make  a  living  at  the  business,  but  that  one 
may  live  comfortably,  and  improve  his  circumstances,  he 
mast  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  art,  and  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  arts  and  the  sciences, 
with  which  his  own  is  very  closely  connected.  Without 
this  knowledge,  he  has  an  uphill  struggle,  and  meets 
with  so  many  losses  and  disappointments,  and  so  many 
failures,  that  he  becomes  discouraged.  Is  not  this  the 
reason  why  so  many  farmers  are  desirous  of  changing  their 
positions;  of  selling'out,  and  going  to  some  new  place, 
of  which  *'  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ?  " 

Swelled  r-egs  in  a  Horse.—"  S.  W.  S.," 
Ansonia,  Conn.  Tlie  fact  that  a  horse's  legs  swell  more 
when  kept  standing  upon  a  plank  floor,  than  when  he 
stands  upon  the  earth,  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  a 
change  of  floor  to  be  made.  It  may  be  that  the  floor 
elopes  backward  too  much,  and  thus  throwing  too  much 
strain  on  the  hind  legs,  causes  the  swelling.  Too  much 
standing  in  the  stable  will,  in  some  horses,  produce  this 
effect.  Perhaps  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  keeping  the 
horse  in  a  roomy  loose  box  (12x12  feet),  in  which  he  can 
move  about  freely.  The  legs  may  be  bathed  in  cold 
water  in  the  evening,  and  rubbed  perfectly  dry  with  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  using  considerable  friction. 

"Western  Kansas.— "C.  C.  K.,"  Edwards 
Co.,  Kan.  Wewould  not  advise  persons  to'engage  in 
farming  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Kansas,  unless 
irrigation  is  practised.  The  advantages  of  irrigation  in 
this  locality  are  discussed  favorably  in  a  new  work  on  Ir- 
rigation, by  Henry  Stewart,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  which  might  be  consulted  with  benefit.  In 
that  part  of  Kansas  there  are  ample  facilities  for  profitable 
irrigation.    The  country  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

Fertilizers  for  Mangels, — '*  J.  E.  S.," 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  Superphosphate  of  lime  and  salt, 
along  with  bam-yard  manure,  are  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  mangels.  TVe  doubt  if  a  good  crop  can  be  grown 
without  the  barn-yard  manure,  and  with  it  alone  good 
crops  are  raised.  But  with  a  moderate  quantity,  say 
6  or  8  loads  per  acre,  plowed  in  in  the  drills,  and  200 
lbs.  of  superphosphate,  with  300  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre, 
scattered  along  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
a  profitable  crop  cught  to  be  grown. 


Sundry  Farming  Matters. 


Breeding  Sows,—"'  O.  O.  F.''  If  it  is  desired 
to  breed  from  a  sow  twice  in  a  year,  she  should  be  turned 
out  the  third  day  after  pij;ging.  But  it  is  not  every 
sow  that  will  breed  so  early,  and  young  sows  are  espe- 
cially averse  to  it Poke  for  Breacliy  Ani- 
mals.—'* S.  J.  B.,"  Orange  Co.  The  length  of  the 
poke,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  and  kind  of  the  animal  that  is  to  wear  it. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  chafing  the  ekin,  that  must  be 
provided  for  in  padding  or  shiping  the  poke Com- 
post for  Corn,— "G.  M.  P.,"  Franklin,  Tcnn.  There 
is  no  danger  of  corn  heating,  when  planted  in  drills 
with  well  rotted  compost.  The  compost  will  not  decom- 
pose any  further,  and  hence  can  not  heat.  .."No 
iWIlk  In  tlic  Bag,"— "A.  G.,"  Passaic  Co.,  :;.  J. 
One  can  not  reasonably  look  for  milk  in  a  cow's  udder 
two  months  before  she  comes  in.  There  may  be  a  thick, 
watery  fiuid  or  scnim  in  the  udder,  which  is  nothing  to  be 

alarmed  at Corn    Drill    for    Planting  two 

Rows. — "  M.  S.,"  MuBcoda,  TV  is.  Machines  for  plant- 
ing two  rows  of  corn  at  once,  are  only  used  in  the  West. 
The  Vandiver  corn  planter,  made  by  the  Vandiver  Co., 
Quiiicy,  m.,  is  extensively  used.  ...Soil  for  I?Ian- 
gels.  —  '*  Subscriber,'"  Hudson,  N.  T.  A  good  sandy 
loam  is  excellent  for  mangels.  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  very  fine  ground  bone-dust,  (flour  of  bone\  if  puro. 

are   c^od  feitilizfre   for  this  crop ITIo*ver«  tliat 

will  Cut  Lodged  Grass,— '•  M..'  West  Middle- 
sex. Pa.  The  machine  that  most  eiiccosefuHy  cut  the 
rolled  grass  at  the  Centennial  trials,  was  a  new  one.  of 
which  wo  do  not  remember  the  name.  If  the  owners  do 
nor  wish  to  let  the  public  know  tht*  merits  of  tlieir  nia- 
rhinc.  we  can  not  help  it.  ..  Brick  ITIakliig.  — "  G. 
W.  L.,"  Dallas  Co.,  Iowa.  The  process  of  making  bricks 
by  band,  was  do^rril)ed  and  illustratod  in  the  .-twicT/V'a?! 
Afjrii'nlfrrnsl  for  Fobuary  and  April,  1873.  ...Clicoso 
and  BuUer  FaoCorlos.— "  W.  W.  F.."  Clark  Co., 
Ind.  Descriptions  of  some  bnlliT  and  cheese  facloriow. 
with  several  illustrations,  were  given  in  the  American 
Aoriciilfurifit  for  April.  1S74.  which  may  be  hntl.... 
Broom-mnklng  Macblncr>*.— "D.  B..'  Shrove, 
Ohio.    The  machlnerjr  ie  described  in  a  email  bool^ 


entitled  "  Broom-Corn  and  Brooms,"  which  can  be  pro- 
cared  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  for  50  cents. 


Catalogues  Eeceived. 

NURSEKYMEN. 

C.  H.  Banta,  Riverdale.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  General 
assortment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

D.  C.  Bestox.  t^uincy.  111.,  has  greenhouse  and  bed- 
ding plants  in  addition  to  nursery  stock. 

Bronson.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  send  a 
wholosale  price-list  of  their  extensive  stock. 

Seth  a.  Bushnell,  Oberlin.  O.,  has,  besides  the  usu- 
al varieties,  a  number  of  specialties  in  apples,  etc. 

B.  P.  Davenport,  Saline,  Mich.— Small  fruits  and 
vegetable  plants. 

Downer  &  Brother.  Fairview,  Ky.— A  wholesale  list 
of  the  nursery  long  favorably  known  as  their  father's. 

Thos.  Jackson.  Portland.  Me. —Fruits  and  forest  trees, 
with  nursery  grown  and  wild  evergreens. 

Fred,  W.  Kelsey.  Rochester.  N.  Y.— Large  variety 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Select  lists  of  the  best 
trees  of  various  classes. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass..  sends  an  essay  on 
tree  planting,  with  his  wholesale  list  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees, 

Polk  &  Hyatt,  Odessa,  Del.— General  list,  with  a  very 
great  variety  of  peaches. 

C.  S.  Pratt,  North  Reading.  Mass.— Full  list  of  small 
fruits. 

I.  E.  Remsbcrg.  Atchinson,  Kas.,  puts  his  catalogue  in 
iheform  of  the  "Rockland  Fruit  Farm  Annual,"  in  which 
the  Col.  Cheney  Strawberry,  occupies  the  larges:  space. 

D.  B.  "Wier,  Lacon,  HI.— Fruit  trees,  with  specialties 
of  hardy  sorts;  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

SEEDSMEN. 

D.  C.  Brainakd,  Mt.  Lebanon.  N.  Y.— A  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  flower  and  Shaker's  vegetable 
seeds ;  also  a  useful  AJmanac  and  Rural  Register. 

John  Lewis  Childs.  Qiieens,  N.  Y.— Flower  and  Vege- 
tabli:  Sueds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Samuel  N.  Cox,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.— Remarkably  neat 
and  full  catalogue  of  eecds  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Crosman  Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  full  illus- 
trated catalogue,  with  novelties  in  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Hawkins  &  Cornish,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Garden  and  field  seeds,  with  various  novelties,  especially 
in  potatoes. 

C.  F.  Lane.  Koskonon^.  Wis.— A  very  instructive  and 
well  classified  catalogue,  including  apiary  requisites. 

Aaron  Low.  Esses,  Mass.— Garden  and  flower  seeds, 
including  several  local  specialties  ;  also  implements. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany.  N.  Y.— Seeds  and 
horticultural  implements  ;  fully  illustrated. 

W.  H.  Spooner.  Boston.  Mass.,  has  removed  to  98  Fre- 
mont St..  neixr  Horticultural  Hall. 

William  Rennie.  Toronto,  Canada.— Grass,  grain,  and 
other  field  seeds,  including  field  peas. 

H.  W.  Williams  &  Son.  Batavia,  HI.— Potato  cata- 
loj^ue,  with  a  full  treatise  on  cultivation. 

FLORISTS. 

D.  C.  Benton,  Quincy,  Hl.-Ageneralstock,  including 
novelties. 

DiNGEE  CONAKD  Co..  West  Gfovc  Pft.— A  New  Gaide 
to  Rose  Culture,  including  a  long  catalogue  of  roses,  of 
which  the  firm  make  a  specialty. 

J.  K.  &  S.  J.  Galloway,  Montgomery,  O.— Green- 
house and  bedding  plants  at  wonderfully  low  rates. 

M.  Michel.  Bryan,  Brazos  Co.,  Tex. —Bedding  and 
vegetable  plants. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  issues  a  special  cata- 
logue of  roses,  including  the  novelties  of  18TT,  and  the 
older  sorts. 

H.  W.  Williams,  Batavia,  HI.— A  very  full  descriptive 
list,  with  novelties. 

MOWERS,   REAPERS,  AND  OTHER  niPLEMENTS. 

Adriance  I^.\tt  &  Co..  Pongbkeopyii.'.  N.  Y..  and  165 
Greenwich  St.,  city  of  New  York,  issue  a  beautifully  exe- 
cuted illustrated  catalogue  of  their  Buckeye  Mowers  and 
Reapers.  This  is  the  twentieth  annunl  circular,  and,  as 
since  the  first,  this  justly  celebrated  implement  has  been 
improving  in  every  possible  way  to  keep  pace  with  every 
nio"dcrn  requirement,  the  new  ^odel  Ihickcyes  may  be 
considered  to  have  attained  "the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  " 

H.  B.  Griffing  &  Co..  60  Cortland  St..  New  York  city. 
—Catalogue  of  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
and  bone-meal,  an<l  beef  scraps  for  feeding  purposes. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.— Descriptive  cir- 
cular of  Chapman's  Rjiilway  Hay  Pitching  and  Stacking 
Outfit.    Also  catjilogue  of  dairy  supplies  and  apparatus. 

Fisher  &  Norris.  Trenton.  N.  J.— Price-list  of  anvils 
and  double-parallel  leg  screw  vise. 

John  B.  Varnet.  South  Berwick.  Me.— Circular  and 
price-list  of  Varnev's  Srandard  Plows. 

Thomas  PFpn.En.  HiL'btstown,  N.  J.— The  Climax 
Plow  and  Cultivator  Coml)ined. 

P.  S.  Wtsfman.  Toledo,  Ohio.— Illustrntod  circjilar  of 
Wiseman's  R^'-istcr  for  measuring  grain  from  the  spout 
of  thrashing  uiacliinos. 

FERTn.TZERS    AND   MTSCELL.\NEOUS. 

A.  E.  CoorEii.  Cooju-r's  Plains.  Stoubcn  Co  .  N.  Y. 
—The  "Cooper Chair"  in  rcmark.nhlo  variety  of  styles. 

RAFFKiiTV  »t  \ViL!,iA.Ms.  manufacturers  of  bone  and 
blond  fcrtili/.f'rs. 

The  M.\rKs  Formula  &  Peru^an  Gi'ano  Co..  No. 
15S  Front  St..  New  York,  send  a  "  Descriptive  Price  Cur- 
rent." which  pives  the  names,  guaranteed  composition, 
and  prices  of  an  nstonishine  number  of  articltis,  which 
»re  or  may  be  used  as  fortillBers. 
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NEW  EXCELSIOE  LAWIT  MOWEE. 

IT    HAS    THE    LARGEST    SALE    OF  AIVY  LAWN 
MOWER  IIV  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  Central 
Park  and  all  the  other  City  Parts,  NeTv  York;  Governmeiit 
Grounds  and  City  Paries,  ■Washington  ;  Boston  Common, 
Boston;  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;  and  on  almost  everi'  promi- 
nent Park  throughout  the  United    States  and  Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL*  of  Lawu  Mowers  was  held  in  New  Tork  City 
June  25th,  1S74.  There  the  Excelsior  came  into  competition  with  all  the  best 
Lawn  Mowers  in  the  world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 
Prices  from  S14  to  SHOO.    EVERY   MACHINE  WARRANTED. 

g  Address    CHADEOEN  &  COLDWELL  MT'G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Neivbnrgli,  N.  Y. 

Ij.  B.— ^e  call  special  attention  to  our  new  HORSE  MCWER. 
Gears  entirely  covered  and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST 
and  BEST    HORSE    MOAVER    EVER    MADE. 


CITY  AND    COUNTRY   TRADE 

SUPPLIED    WITH    THE 

CeMratei  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 


H.   B.  CRIFFiNC 


GO   Cortlandt   Street,    N.    Y.    City. 


1877. 
*''Ej?HlI/\DEtPHI\^ 


Lawn  MowEF^ft 


EIGHT    SIZES    FOR    HANS    USE. 

"Weigliiiig  from  !i8  to  S.j  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES   FOR    HORSE  POTTER. 

These  niaciiines  did  work  on  the  C'^ntenniai  Grounds  equal 
to  ten  years*  ordinary  wear,  without  loss  of  time  for  sharpen- 
ing or  repairs— completely  distancing  their  competitors  in 
the  trial  of  six  months  constant  use. 

GRAHAM,    EMLEN    &    PASSMORE, 
Patentees  &  Manufacturers,  Pliiladelpllia,  Pa. 
AGENTS: 
B.  H.  Allek  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  Kew  Tork. 
Jos.  BiiEcK  &  Sons,  .^l  &  52Xorth  Market  St..Boston,Mass. 
■VVm.  E.  Baekett  &  Co.,  U  Canal  St.,  Providence.  K.  Island. 
J.  M.  CniLDs  &  Co..  12  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Utica,  N.  T. 
Steele  &.  Avert.  44  &  46  State  St.,  llochester,  N.  T. 
EvEK^oN,  Fkisselle  &  Co..  10  So.  Salina  St.,Svracuse,N.T. 
T.  Hawlet  &  Co..  93  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOUST'S 


HAY    LOADEI?. 


A  perfect  machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay,  barley,  and  all 
loose  grain  on  the  wagon,  in  the  field.  Increased  success  in 
the  harvest  of  1876.  Received  the  highest  aod  onlj"  award  for 
Hay  Loader,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, based  on  field  trial.  Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Send  for  circulars  early  to  the  raanufactiirers,  STRAT- 
TON  &  CULLUM,  Meadvllle.  Pa.  E^"  KINGMAN  &  CO., 
Peoria,  111.,  Gren'l  Agents  for  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 


CHICAGO 

SCRAPER  i  DITCHER. 

Guaranteed  to  do  double  the  work  of  common  scrapers.and 
doit  easier  for  man  and  team.  Hut  one  man  required  to 
work  it.  No  hand-work  to  finish  np  a  road.  Good  roads  can 
be  made  with  them  at  25  cents  per  rod.  Broad  open  ditohes 
at  10  cents.  Townships  and  counties  can  take  them  on  trial. 
Price  $13.  on  cars  at  factorv.  Send  for  Manual  of  Road 
Making  and  Ditchinp;.  free.    Addre&s 

Chicago  Sciapcr  and   l>itolier  Co..  CHICAGO. 


Water  &  Air  Proof  Paper. 

strong  and  suitable  for  packing  plants  by  mail,  and  in 
all  cases  where  air  and  dampness  siionld  be  excluded. 
CRANBERRV  PL.ANTS  in  variety,  by  maU. 
Send  for  circular  givinp  mode  of  cnltnre,  soil,  &c. 
g-  TROWBRTDGF..  Millbvct,  Conn. 

Small  Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty.    Good  stock.  Iot 
prices.   See  page  114  (March  No.)    JOHN  S.  COUjINB. 


ADAMANT 

Hard  Metaf 
High  Polish 
Adjustable 

Beams 

Wood&lron 

Run  Steady 

Light  Draft 

All  Sizes. 


PLOWS. 

Do 

the  work  of 

best    steel 
plows, 

whilemuch 
cheaper 
to  repair. 

Agents  wanted. 


THE  NEW  YORK   PLOW  CO.,   55  Bcekman  St.,  K.  Y. 

THE  CILPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel.  Easily  operated  entirely  by 
one  lever.  'Siinple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Performs    better  work    in 
unskilled    h:inds  tlian  a  skillful 
plowman  can    do  with   wiilkin*: 
plow.  T.noo  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
years,  ffivinif  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion.   Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  1874,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
1S7I5,  the  two  hi:;hest  ever  award- 
ed sulky  plows. 
R.  H.  ALLEN'  &:  CO.,  iRfl  Warr r  St..  New  York,  Agent. 
DEERE  &  CO..  Moline.  Ills.    Establi>hed  1R17.    Manufac- 
turers o(  G;ing  Plowr^,  Cultivjitors.  and  Steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes,  especially  adanted  to  sticky  soils.    Send  for  ciri-ulars. 

THE  CHAETER  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE    ONLY    PERFECT    SWIVEt.    PLOW. 

MmnLETOWN,  'isov.  12,  1873. 
Oejits  :—The  Side-Hill  Plow,  No.  160.  you  sent  me  last 
summer,  has  been  used  thoroui'hly  on  stony,  turf  level,  and 
side-liill,  with  equal  success.  It  proves  to  be  stronc,  well 
made,  easily  worked,  good  for  one  yoke,  and  does  excellent 
work.  It  is  a  plow  tiiiit  will  recommend  itself.  We  have 
plowed  12  or  more  acres,  and  had  many  visitors  who  were 
Jiiglily  pleased  with  its  operations. 

Tours  truly.  CHESTER  SAGE. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  piirticulars  to 

THE    HIGGANUM    MT'G    CO., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 


■'^J^^-.-y^^r- 


,K1^     -  ,— ..-.;..^,.r.vj^ri— 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTHI 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  A«-ard.    Medal  of  Honor  at  the  | 
Centennial  and  Viesina  Exhibitions. 
THE    CHAMPIOiVS     OF    THE    ■\VORI.D. 

IVo   '.ogs   or   Ratchets,    Easiest   Hand  or  I 
Horse  Dumping.     Pnrchasers  prefer  them  [ 
to  all  others  for  D:irahllif  y  and  Efficiency. 
PuUy  guaranteed;  so  iio  rislt  is  inenrredj 
in  ordering  from  ns.     Responsible  Agents, 
■^vaiited,  "tvhere  -%ve  have  none. 

Send    $tamp    for   Catalogues   ot    Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER    &    MELICK    CO., 

ALBANY,    jr.     Y. 

KUE'S    HAND    CUliTIVATOR 

«t   SEED    DRILL 


Highest  prize  at  Ceateauial  for  the  Best  Hand  Cultivator 

GEO.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton,  0. 


"  Our    Preference   is   the   Buckeye." 

— American  As/ricultur'iat,  June,  1S72. 


THE    JOHNSTON    HAEVESTEE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Seintaking  Reapers.  Combined  Machines, 

and  Mo'wers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Broclcpoi-t,  W.  X. 

Grand 


GARDNER'S 


Hay  Pitching  Apparatus, 

consisting  of  Grapple  Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  and  Hooka.  It 
pitches  lone  and  short  fine  hay,  straw,  grain,  and  corn  stalks 
in  the  bunrile.    It  certainly  is  the  best.    Send  for  circular. 

E.  V.  K.  GARDINER,  Johnson's,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIlMPIIilir 

I  APPARATUS,  U 


Chapman's.    Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  In 

use.  Unlonds  and  carries  Hay,  Grains,  &c.,  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns,  &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial.   Circulars  sent*  Agents  wanted. 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 


Saves  l.-vbor  and  money.  It  is  simple  ;  the  grap- 
pling positivt ;  iiruas  on  friction  rolls,  uence 
\\]l\  come  back  on  slickl  incline.  The  track  is 
inexpensive ;  the  carrier  costs  but  a  irifte;  manj 
hundreds  are  in  use.  No  trouble  about  get- 
tins  over  hiijU  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.  Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  fnbwinj  is  reduced.  Track  fihoold  be 
put  up  DOW  while  borne  are  full. 

Send  for  circulars  and  designs  for  trackine 
barn,  to  U.  8.  Wind  Engine  &  Fnmp  Co.,  Ba- 
taTla,  111.,  mannfacturers  of  the  Old  Rellible 
Halladnv  Standard  Wind  Mill. 


The    Chamberlin    Screw^    Stump   Machine* 

■  after  10  years  te^t,  has  proved  its 


i  superlori'tT  over  all   others,  by  its 

freat  exhibition  of  strength  and 
urabilitT,  combined  with  cheap- 
ness and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company's  challenge 
of  ¥1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
18fi7  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  Thev  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars.  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLm  M'F'G  CO., 
Clean,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Raspberry.    Send  for  a  circular 

S.  P.  CARPENTER.  NewRochelle,  N.  1. 
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1  QTT  -LEVEL    TREAD 
J-O  f    f   •       HORSE    POWERS. 

Awai-iied  a   MEDAL   and  DIPLOMA  OF    HOXOR,  at  the 

Intei!i;itional  Kxposition.  Philadelphia,  1S76,  to 

HEEBNER'8    IMPROVED 

Le  vel     Tread    lla  il  way   So rse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Horses*  feet  stand  level  on  floor  of  Power;  labor  and 
fatigue  of  the  horse  dimioislied  ;  power  incre;iseu  ;  money 
saved.  Smooth-shod  horses  work  on  them  better  thsin  roiiffh- 
6liod  on  the  old  style  Powers  ;  have  a  slower  walk  for  horse. 
'I'liese  Powers  are  single  or  double-°:eared,  for  one  or  two 
horses,  with  the  only  successful  Speed  Kegulator  in  the 
worM.  We  also  have  the  simplest,  most  desirjible  and 
eh'^i|pest  Threshers,  Separators  and  Cleaners,  for  one  or  two 
liorscs.  These  Powers  and  Machines  will  do  more  work, 
with  less  labor  for  horse  or  operator,  than  any  other;  pro- 
nounced superior  by  everv  purchaser.  Have  on  record  in 
oar  ofBce  a  hir^e  listof'First  Premiums,  Diplomas  and 
Medals  of  State  and  County  Fairs  in  the  Unlt'-d  Stares.  We 
are  tlie  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 
KsTABLisnED  IX  1840.  Z^~  Send  for  Cuculars,  and  learn  of 
the  areat  success  of  these  Machines.    Address 

HEEBN'ER  i  SONS.  Lansdale.  Montuomerv  Co.,P,i. 

(Please  state  if  noticed  in  the  AmeiHcan  'AgricnUuri-'it.) 


TUe  Peerless  Tlircslicr  and  Cleanei-— Clover 
Huller  a.n(l  Cleaner— St ra^T-Presei-ving  Rye 
TUresUers— Railway  and  I^ever  Powers— The 
llowlaiul  Fecil  Mill- Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Slxellcrs.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi- 
monials and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.    GILL.    Si    SOX, 
Trenton  Aarlcnltnral  Works,  Trenton.  N".  J. 

THE    WESTINGHOUSE 

THRESHING  :>IACHINES&  HORSE  POWERS 

Best    at    Centennial    Trial. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  10  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Eneines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  Important  Improvements.    Send  f"r  Circular. 

(i.   WKSTIXGIHU  "^R   ^'C  CO.,    Scht  ncetadv.  X.  Y. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSK    POWER, 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail- 
way powerp,  with  much 
less  eleV'itiOJi. 

Z^~  Sfnd  for  Descrtp- 
lire  CircnUir. 

Wm.  L.  Soyer  &  Sro., 

^  Fiiiladplphia.  Pa. 


BOGARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric    Mills 

foi  Grindiuar  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Cruci- 
bles, l-'iro  Clayt  (Jiianos,  <lil  Cake.  Fi'cd.  Corn  md 
C'ob.  Tobacco,  Suull".  Suirar,  Salts,  lioots.  Spires* 
Cflll'ee,  Cocoa  nnr.  Tomatoes.  Sa^v-dnst,  Flax 
Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Uorn»  etr..  and  Mh:it'-V(r  can 
not  Im'  '_M-..,ini|  hvoiti.-i-  Miil^i.  Aisu  for  Paints,  Printers* 
Inks,  Paste,  Blnckine:*  etc. 

,U»UN   W,    I'MoMSo.s.  SiuTr>:sor  to  Jamks  noGAiinrs. 


C.T.  White  and  l.ltt 


York. 


BKAUFORDMILLCO. 

Successors  M  ^\^.  Kradford  &  Co. 
UAMTA)  Tiitrns  OF 

French  Bulir  Millstones, 

'  Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

[  Smut  Machines,  etc. 

AlflO,  doaicr^  ia  BoltiDK  Ctotbs  (LDd 

GiiiLTalMill  FurDlflhiDg. 

]  Offlec&Factory.lCS'W.adat, 

nXlNXAI'I,  o. 

-_j^*  J.n.SU:wari./'r«.  W.K.DuQlftp.^c. 

ty^BJ^CE-LISTS'sENT  ON  APPIilCATION 


.    Say 
whore 


Ch.implon  ComMnntlonttDd  Youlli'sCoov 
p.-vnion  Foot  Lathes,  Amaltiur  Slcam  En- 
pni's  A  n.iilcn,  Cylinilor  &»ws  and  StAv* 
Sffirhtn-'i.  8t'nilstariii>rorprici',  Slr\Ti<ri''« 
Cyllndur  SawJiM3ch.Co.TAuat-.iit  M(u% 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Raii^ray,    Chain    and     Ijever     Horse    Po^rers, 
Thresliers     and     Cleaners,    Threshers     and 
Shakers,    Clover    Hollers,  Feed   Cutters, 
^VheeI  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingrle  Machines,  Straw  Preserviue 
Ra'c  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  W'iue-Mills 
and  Press/'s.  Doe  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc..  etc, 

WHEELER   &   MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Send  3ttimp  for  Circuliir  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


The  FARQLTIAR  SEPARATOK 


Horse 

tv.    St 


Powers  and  Tliresliins  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special- 
■nd  for  larg-e  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  BestFanuiii£^3Iill  in  the  World. 

BtTT  THE 
A.  P.  DICKET 


Panning  Mill. 


No  good  Farmer 
^can  afford  t?  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 
A  moderate  quality 
^.of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
?  bring!!   a   belter  price 
'  than  the  nicest  grade 
ia  dirly  coQditioni 

Address    A.  P.' DICKEY,  Racine,  AVi* 


K 


Grand  Medal  at  Centennial, 


maM 


Standard  Hou-  ng  l!ill. 

Scourer,  bnnderand  Loiter. 

8  foitlon^  by  4  feet  hi[:li. 
Runs  with  belt  4  Inches  wide. 

Flours  3  to  6  bnshele  per  hour. 
ILis  double  ventilating  oolter. 

For  floor,  middlin™s and  bran, 
Glvea  everyone  his  own  prist. 

Maliea  l!io  best  flour  ana  yield. 
Is  a  relL-vble  flooring  mill. 


Stindard  Grinding  MilL 

For  nl  1  Gubstances  wet  or  dn-. 

Built  of  bnrr  stone  and  iron. 
For  hoary  or  lijht  power. 

Capacity  of  2U  inch  stonea. 
Equal  to  any  larger  size. 

Thickest  iTcncE  bnrr  stones. 
Double  discharge  spouts. 

AdjuiLablc  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-adjusting  burrs. 


Centennial  Judges  a'ward  medal  on  ^^^thefie  port- 
able, vertical  miHsfor  fto:fcI>(i/  and  good  workman- 
ship, economy  and  adaptabiUt}/.„^:Z 
^ EDWART>   HARRISnx.  XHT  TTUTV.  COVX. 

POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

■WITH 

Double   Platform. 

BOOJIER  &  BOSfHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACISE,  JJ.  V. 

li'-y^Kk-^  x-v      "^  ^^^^  '^"'^   ingenious  device  for 
^i^^^\  catcliin^T    fish,  nnimnls.  game,  &c. 
■  ~"    Sample,    50  cts^  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 
Address  KAGI.E    Cf^AAV    CO., 

7i:i  Sniisom  St..  Pliilii..  Pa. 

SMOKY  /  curi'd.  fuel  saved,  and  lu-at  Inorcaa- 

j^l_lia«UP\#c  c  <*'   '*>'  apP'.^tnc    '*"■    Spiral  Pniff. 

Oninfirab  T  01  ^^--nd  stamn  for  circular  (with  t<'»tl- 
nioiual>.  r,>     IIIA'KY  COLFOKD,  TJC  Sansoui  St,,  rhiFa.  I'a. 

Made  by  17  AL'ont«  In  .Tauuary.  77.  with 
my  13  new  .Articles.   Sample^  frco.   Address 
C.  Itl.  L.l\'INGTON,  Chicago. 


SMITH'S 

Claw  Of  76." 


$5937 


66 


Albany  Corn  and  Seed  Planter, 

for  all  tdnds  of  Seeds,  and  to  be  drawn  by  horse. 

Price  of  Planter,  $25 ;  of  Borse  Hoe  or  Fertilizer  Attach* 
ment,  $3  each  extra. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  the  above  and  our  other 
new  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES,  and  FEB- 
TILIZEItS,  10  whom  liberal  commission  will  be  paid. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

p.  O.  Boi  376.  189  &  191  AVatcr  St., 

NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Send  stamp  lor  eircula i-s 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  first  Self  -  Regulatin* 
Wind  Mill  offdred  the  markets 
of  the  woild.  and  when  mate- 
rial used.  worUman^hip,  power 
and  durabilitv  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 

THE    CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  irame-ii:ite  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-two  vears. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  5S  xi-.ize  lUustiated  Caia- 
lojiue  with  Price  List  will 
sent  free  to  all  who         -_- 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun- 
ties. 

U.    S.   WIND    EX 
GI^'E  &  PUMP  CO. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  Countt  privileges  for  making 
I>i-iveii  Wt'lls  and  seHini;  Licenses  under 
the  established  Aniericuu  i>i-iveii  W^ell 
I'aloiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 
ties, by 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &    BRO., 

XKW     VORK. 

W.    S.    BLUNT'S 

UNIVERSAL 
FORCE  PUMPS." 

Date  of  Pit  lent,  Aug.  Stk,  1S76. 

Alter  elx  years  endeavor  tofar- 
nieh  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
In  the  market,  the  above  punipB 
are  respectfully  oflercd.  as  the  best 
result>,  in  my  judgroent,  of  the 
public  requirumenls. 

1  heir    adaptabilitj-,    ? reat 
poorer,  cnretul    finish  In  de- 
tail, and  consequent   economy. 
— ^     <,^imy      Ml       ^^il^  Commend  them.    In  case  oi 
F%^_pT^^^      nJ      accident,  anv  part  can  beeaeilv  re- 
,.^=^    ■■vMi^7^r3     ItH      placed,    without    sacr.tjcing    the 
whole  pump.    They  cau  be  imme- 
diately converted  'frum  riarht  to 
left-uand  pumps,  bv  suTvellng 
the  air-chamber  aud  handle  to  any 
required    anple    wiih    the    spout. 
They  are  t-hangeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.    Arc  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  oi  imv  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
tampered  witli.— Also,    Blunt's 
Snnd  Vnciium  Cliniiibers,— A 
complete  protection   ajrainst   sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dua:  or  driTcn 
\reIlH»  pits.  mineM.  aud  rivers.   Fur  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  ail  bizt-s,  from  i'^-inch  to  4.1ncli  euclu-n  pipe. 
Seud  for  circulars  to  NASON    J>I*F'G    CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Bcckman  St.t  New  York. 
■Western  Agency,  Newio.s  &  Hali:,  tliieiii:o. 
PaciQc  Coast  Agency,  Dunuaji,  Caruigan  it  Co., 

San  Fram-isco.  Cal. 

GARDKNEM;i\K*NDFmiErn;*- 
Gl'i^HKU. — rroU-cU  BuUdiiips  frocn 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  fr.iia 
Insects.  Throws  waUT  50  fl.  EoiUf 
V*i  carried.  No  Dwelliitg,  Country 
"  Home,  or  FaclorvehonKi  h*  wilhout 
the  FoiinLtin  Puinp.  Stu.l  for  larc» 
ni..=tra(.-l  Circnlrlr.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAN. S.'le  Propru'tor  .ind  SIidq- 
fneliirer.  Providi^iiL-c,  R-  1. 

A  Oood  Home  Scliool. 

MACGREGOR    HALL, 

M.rsriiNG.  N.  Y. 
An    Excellent    Home    School    for    Young  Ladies   and 
Children,  seven   mile5  from  N.  T.  City,  in   the   beautllul 
suburban  village  of  Flushing. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  when  there  ia  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  to  ihc  ability  to  famish  convenient 
rooms  and  full  hoiuc  ottentintx  lo  eacii  Tupll. 
For  circular-;  or  other  inforn»ati«tn.  address  Ihc  Principal, 
Mls'^  MAHGAnKT  M  ACGIIFCOi:.    Flushing.  V.  T. 

"iBiJRR  STOiXE  CRIIST  IIIL.L.S 

Flouring  Machinery. 


Catalogue  t^j 
and  Price 
List  Free. 


The  Ccntcnnlnl  I'rizo  SioJnl  nnd  niplomn. 
LEONAKD   i   Ml.LUlAN,    Urldrcport,    Conn, 
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[Matt, 


The  "NEW  CLIMAX" 

CLOTHES    WRINGER. 


a       THE   PURCHASE    GBAE^^I 

causes  the  wringer  to  turn  with  half  the  labor  of  other 
wringers. 

Be  satisfied  ns  to  the  merits  of  n  PKrchase  ffew  before 
buying  an  old-fashioned  cog-wheel  wringer.    Sold  every- 
where.                   N.  B.  PHELPS,  Manufacturer, 
102  Chambers  St..  New  York. 

Premium  Mangle. 

Giiarjinteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form sill  work,  either  liiind  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheap,  durable,  highly  re- 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply 
STANDARD    LATTNDRT    MA- 

CHINK  CO.,  3^3  Dey  St.,  New 
Yoi-k.    53  Long  U'liarf,  Boston. 

FLORENCEOIL  STOVE, 

For  Heating  or  Cooking. 

TWO  STOVES  nV  OIVE. 

Safe^ 
Odorless  and  Durable. 

Can  be  used  without  chimney- 
flues, :is  it  generates  no  smoke 
or  noxious  gases. 

Meats  and  iSreadcooked 
by  this  stove  are  better  flavor- 
ed and  more  digestible  than 
;when  cooked  by  coal  or  wood. 

THE  HEATER 

furnishes  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure,  moist  heat,  easily 
regulated  to  any  desired  tem- 
The  Cook,  with  Baker,    perature. 

The  FIjOBEIVCE  received  the  only  Centennial 
Medal  awarded  to  Oil  Stoves.  Report  of  the  Judges: 
"It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  managed,  and 
well  adapted  to  its  intended  purpose." 

MADE    BY  THE 

FLORENCE  SEWINC  MACHINE  CO. 

FLORENCE,  MARS.,  Manufaclurers  of 

THE  BEST  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Generiil  Agencies— 39  Union  Square,  New  York; 
47e  Washington  St.,  Boston;  OG  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
AGENTS    "WANTED    EVERYWHERE. 
AGENTS    WANTED. 

Goodyear's  Pocket  Gymnasium. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  MOST    EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Most  Csmpletd  System 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 
100,000  In  use  by  men, 
'  women  and  children. 

Used  standing,  sitting  or 
reclining:. 

Hundreds  of  gracefnl 
movements. 

For  home,  office,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price UBt.-No.l,  for  Chil- 
dren 4  to  6  vears,  §1-00.  No. 
2.  for  Children  6  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3.  for  Children  8  to  10,  §1.20.  No.  4,  for  Children  10  to  14. 
$1.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  14  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strenfrtb.  $1.50. 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  8, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strength,  $2.50.  Full  set, /amii?/ 
use.  1  each,  (1  to  6)  Two  7's  and  Two  8's,  $16-00.  Nos.7  and  8 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eye  and  honk  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
flof.r.  A  pair  of  No.  7,  ($4.00),  or  8,  ($5.00).  make  a  complete 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  granted  in  unoccupiedterritory. 
Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic and  its  merits  fully  imderstood. 
For  Illustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms,  Ac.  address, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co-^ 
p.  0.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  New  York. 

BUI^BEB  GOODS  OF  EVTiRY  DESCRIPTION. 

|1,200  a  YEAR,  CLEAR,  FAMILY  NECESSITY. 
Vienna  Pi'essed  Yeast;  makes  wortd-renoicned  Vi- 
enna Bread,  etc.  AGENTS  in  everv  countv  to 
!» wholesale  and  retail.  Put  up  for  family  use.  Sample 
and  circulars,  post-paid,  ID  cts. 
VIENNA  YEAST  CO.,  622  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Received' Highest   Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial. 

Only  machine 
in  the  'world 


Latest 

Invention,  and 

producing 

most 

Marvelons 

Re  suite. 


Trnde  Mark  Id  base 


A'ltb 

Automatic 

Teneion  and 

Stitch 

Indicator. 


every  machine. 


MXIW  WXLLCOX  &  GIBBS 

iUTOMATIG 

SIL,E]SrT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Price  List,  &c. 

Wmcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.>  658  Broadwav,  New  York. 

TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWN'S    FRENCH    DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies*  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies'  Traveling  Ba^s  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  tiiem, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  everywhere. 

B.    F.    BROW1V    &    CO.,  Boston.  Blass. 

A   FASHIONABLE    CORSET, 

Constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  Anatomical  Law* 
Superior  to  any  corset  of  American  or  I- oreign  make,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  and  your  size— Guaranteed! 
Agents  wanted.    Send  Btainp  for  circulars. 
WM.  H.  HYDK  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partlj'-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  collar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  given  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep_Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

Sole  Mamifacturer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIRS 

OIVLY.    ALL  Styles  and  Sizes. 

For   Invalids  and  Cripples. 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  out-doors,  by  any 
one  having  the  use  of  hands.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices  of 
differentstyles.    Designer  and  manuf.  of 
the  "HoUiiisr  ChnlTs"  used  attlipren- 
tennial.  HERBERT  S.  8I>HTH, 
32  Piatt  St.,  New  York. 
_  FI&1S&  meiUiOii  t/iitt  paper^ 

fUhf fiW£Ui'S  f ottago  longs,  TacK  Haaaerft~^U9~Siiarp&iiefc 

^  I  ifr- —  For  Disn  washing  and 

99  "*'""•  )  "^'M^  Pnrpnscs. 


._J  Bcat£  the^        _____ 
world  Eharpemn^  knives  and  scissors   and  cutting  e't'^s.    Samples  by  mall. 
35ceDtseach.  All  tTireef^r  »1.    G.  J.  CAFEWEIX  A  CO..  TM^-gHirT'.  rr. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAL     MAN    as    the      COBOIOIV-SEXSE 

SPRI?«G,  being  a  side-spring  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerouns  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating:  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  speciaT  CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Fai-m- 
ey,  Business  Man,  and  Pliysician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEHI- 
CLE known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
In  Dec,  1S76,  American  AQricitUuriM,  nnd  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rice's   Patent  Spring   Brace. 


*THAT 

ALTEKS 
TEEE  CASE.' 


■Will  do  tvice 
the  service  and 
ride  easier.  ^ 
to  t~>  put  on. 
Agents  wanted. 
Address 

C.  L.  EICE, 
Box3S4. 

Scranton.  Pa. 


GILT-EDGED    BtTTTER.     AS    MADE    BY 
.COOLEY*S    SYSTEM, 

TJnifovmly,  without  ii'^ard  ro  season  or  climate.  A  pamphlet, 
descriptive  of  this  newly-discovered  svsteui.  sent  free  to  any 
one  sending  address,  with  8ct.  stamp,  to  the 

VERMONT  FAKM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows'  Falls,  Vt. 


THE    "SARATOGA" 

Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer. 

Slices  and  Peels  at  one 

Operation. 
Removes  the  Eyes  Com- 

pletely, 

TegretableB  Cook  dryer,  sweeter, 
quicker,  more  even,  and  drain  off 
dry  when  cooked. 

Are  Cut  uniformly  in  less  time,  and 
an  absolute  saving  of  50  per  cent 
in  waste. 

The  Spiral  Cut  prevents  adhering, 
and  allows  the  bitter  parts  to  cook 
or  soakout,  asinPotatoes.Onlons, 
Cucumbers,  etc. 

Vor  Drying-,  Curing,  Evaporating 
or  Preserving  Vegetables,  is  un- 
equaled. 

For  Hasliin&r,  Stripping,  Sonps, 
Mince-meat,  Pickles.  Dressings, 
&c..  Fruits  and  Vegetables— chop 
even  and  quick,  avoidiuK  lumps, 
which  will  not  cook  througth. 

In    short,    is   a  simple,   desirable, 
cheap  and  useful  household  ma- 
chine, which  housekeepers  should 
have. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  SI. 00. 

GOODELL  COMPAM",  Antrim,  IT.  K, 

and  95  Reade  St.,  \e-\v  Yorlc. 

HIGHEST  AfARD  AT  THE  CEKTEMIAL 


Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  repre-enlcd.  bold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  fust  class  Farm  Machinerv. 

Made  only  by  POliTER  ELANCUAED'S  SONS,  Concokd, 
N.  H.    Send  for  Circulars. 

The  Rectaninlar  Clinrn 

and 

B  utter-^York  er . 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  5 
sizt's  made.  Endorsed  by  leading 
Dairvmen.  Agents  wanted  where 
we  have  none.  Send  for  circulars. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  AYi.s. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Pimple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed AVorlts  3(»  lbs.  in 
less  than   5   minntcs, 

thoroufrhly  workinir  out  tlie 
buttermilk  and  nnxing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REII), 
No.  6  Noi-tli  IStli  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 


REFRIGERATOR 

w^ith  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler.  BEST  Food 
and  ice  Keeper  in  the 
"Woild.  Centennial  Award 
Kivcn.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 

226  W.  -JSrd  St.,  N'ew  York 


Centennial    Medal    Awarded. 

KOEHLER'S 

IMPROVED  feUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  Ic« 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  12th,  1875.  Best 
in  the  market.  Are 
made  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvan- 
ized iron  or  brass 
hoops.  Within  the 
tub  IS  fitted!  tin  Cool- 
er, having  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin 
is  constructed  a  peries 
of  ledges,  on  whii-h 
rest  the  shelves  for 
ennporting  the  bntter 
(Print  Butter) ;  are  used  without  shelves  for  KoU  Butter. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges,  Hasps,  and  Fixtures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  them  rnst-proof.  J.  G.  KOEHLEK, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

EVERY  LOVER  ol  Good  Fruits  should  invest  one 
cent  in  a  postal  card,  and  send   to  JOHN    S.    COLLINS 
and  get  his  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  or  see  page  114  (March  No.>. 
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AMERICAN 

VETERINARY    COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED     1875. 

141  "West  54tli  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs„ 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  this  In- 
stitution ^vill  commence  on  "Wednesday,  3d 
of  October,  1877,  and  terminate  late  in  Feb., 
1878.— The  Spring  course  will  begin  on  Mnrch 
and  last  until  niiddle  May. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  I.IAUTAUD,  M.B.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


? 


FARMER'S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER 

By  Peof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Itluira,  N.  V. 
"The  best  woric  on  the  (lise.isea  of  animals  in  the  English 
l&ngaai^e."—  Countri/  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  n'lail  iVom  the  Author  for  S3. 

To  Farmers,  Breeders,  and  Individuals 
wanting  the  BEST  Cows  and  Horses. 

The  undersized,  for  many  vears  breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hambletonian  Horses,  offers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  loO  head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  licifei-s, 
cows  and  hulls,  and  2;"i  horses  and  colts  of  all  age?.  Among 
the  Jersevs  are  many  family  cows  that  give  14  to  20  quarts  oi 
very  rich"  milk  per  day,  and  have  made  ti  lbs.  or  more  of 
Bt)lendi'i  butter  per  day.  Anions  the  horses  are  Gentlemens 
and  Ladies'  single  driving  and  saddle  horses,  matched  pairs, 
and  some  of  tliem  untrained  ;  can  trot  a  mile  inside  ol  three 
minutes.  I  prefer  that  all  purchasers  should  examine  my 
herd  for  themselves,  as  any  written  description  of  such  stock, 
to  me,  by  an  unknown  seller,  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
AH  stocli  sold  by  me  is  guaranteed  as  repiesented. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

For  Sale  at  Fleefwood  StocU  Farm, 
near  Frankfort,  Ky..  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters,  Jersey 
Cattle.  &c.    Address J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

WILLIAM  CROZIEE, 

BEACON  HiliL.,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Bi'ceder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

N.    GUILBERT, 

Evergieen  Farm,  G^vyncild,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  l^igs,  Tonlouse,Biemen,Hong  Kong, 
AVhite  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Kouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,*  Blue,  Bufl"  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Feirets  at  live  dollars  each.    Swan  and  Deer  "wanted. 

BEACO-^    FARM,  Northjiort,  Long  Island^ 
BEKKDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEZSHIEE  SWINE. 

Alao  FANCY  PdULTRV  of  choicest  kln<ls,  lircil  IVom 
the  beat  stock.    Address 

J.  N.  ROT5INS.  Miinn^er. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  CKESSKILI,,  N.J. 

SI  hour  from  New  York  t  fur  past  twelve  years  breeder  of 
ERSEY  CATTLE.    Also  ESSliX  PIGS  for  sole. 


SHEEP 
LABEL. 


Centennial  Medal  awarded.  Sizes  suitable  for 
marking  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine.  Prices  and 
Samples  fiee.    Agents  wanted.    Addi-ess 

C.  H.  DaNA,  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


W< 


rOULTRY  VY  ORLD. 

A  large,  splendidly  lllusirated  popular  mair;izine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  enters  Its  sixih  vulnme  January. 
1877.  It  is  brimful  ot  practical  suirgeHiiuns,  tli'^riiptlons  of 
breeds,  buildings  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  ilie  ponltrv  busi- 
ness.   %\:i.ii  per  year.    Send  10  cents  for  spucluien  copy. 

Address  1M)ULTUY  WORLD,  Hartfonl.  Conn. 

SOUTHERN  POULTRY   JOURNIL. 

A   large,  imndsonu'lv   Illustrated   Mac:i7,lnc,  devoted  ex- 
clusively lo  Poultiy.    Prh^c  only  $1  per  year.    Send  Kfln-nts 
for  sam]>le  {'opy  to 
SOUTHERN  POULTRY  JOUIiNAL  CO..  Lonlsvllle.  Ky. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

I.l^'lit  :iimI  Dni-k  Ilr.ihmiia.  I'lirlrldKc  and  Wlilte 
(Joidiiiirt.  I'.riiwii  mid  White  LccluiniB,  Ilomhins. 
and  (J.  s.  I'.alitiinis.  For  sale  at  all  KcasonK.  at 
rciisnnable  prlei's.  Eirtrs.  scciindv  pnckfil  In 
new  IniHkftH,  $:;.OIi  per  l;i,  or  $,"i.lul  lor  'Jr..  ricasn 
state  wlnit  vini  want.  Bend  for  (')rcnlar. 
■■  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  Fredonin,  N.  Y. 

EGOS    FOU    HAT<'HI\0   from  high  class  White 
and  Pratrldco  Tochlns,  ja.OO  per  IS.    White  l,c>.'liorn3 
$1.50  per  13.    W .  V.  niiiclunorr.  Basklni!  Rld^e,  N.  .1. 

GGS      POIt     II/\TCm\0!- Dark   llrahnia,   llutf 
Cochin,  and  B.  It.  U.  Game  Itantams. 

B.  N.  UAVIS,  Dayton,  O. 


MAGIE    OR   POLAND    CHINA. 


D.  M.  MA&IE,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

OriETinator  and  Breeder  of  the  Famous  Magie 
or  Poland  China  Uogs. 

Pigs  for  sale  at  all  seasons  ot  the  yeai ,  .-;0ivs  in  pig  to  my 
best  boars,  for  sale.  Premium  show  stock  of  the  finest 
quality,  foi'  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Parties  wautinir  the 
Magie  ur  Poland  China  stock  pure  should  send  to  head- 
quaiteis,  and  address  me  as  above. 

Please  state  where  you  .saio  this  advertinement. 


PIGS. 


Pure,  WelB   Bred,  Very  CBsoice. 

Prices  at  two  to  three  months  old  as  follows: 

One  Boar  -----  §30.00 
Boar  and  Sow  -  -  -  -  3^.50 
Boar  aiul  Two  Sows  -  -  -  5.J.OO 
Boar  and  Three  Sows  -  -  70.00 
Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  and  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  breeding. 

The  pigs  are  put  in  light  boxes,  and  furnished  with  food 
for  the  journey  without  extra  charge. 
I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
A  few  remarkably  fine  pigs,  G  to  8  months  old,  will  be  sold 
as  follows:  Boar  $30.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $ri5.  Boar 
and  two  Sows  $75.  Choice  young  sows,  served  by  my  best 
boars,  $50  to  $G0  each. 

Address  aOSEPH  HjVRRIS, 

Moi-eton  Farm.  Rocliester,  N.  V. 

DAY'S 
AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Highest  Centennial  Award.  Chickens  h;Uchcd  and 
reared  sunnncr  :iiid  wniu-r.  Machine  useil  as  Incubator  and 
Artifici:il  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity,  22U  eggs.  Price, 
¥50.    See  July  Agjicultu/-i-st.  187G.    Address 

DAT    BROS.    &    CO., 
9!J  Ijinden  Aveunc,  Baltimore*  Md, 


Eggs  Only  S2 


SPRING  PIGS 


per  13,  from  our  unsur- 
passed Light  and  Dark 
,  Brahnias,  Wbite  Leg- 
horns, Golden  and  Silver  Hamburgs.  ?3  per  13  from  onr 
finest  p.  Rocks*  Br,  Iieg:horn6.  Cochins,  Games, 
Bucks.  &.C.  uc(-se,  I'urKeys.  und  Pigeon:^.  >»  e  ii;i(i  the 
largest  Ceiiti'nnial  (ixhihit.  and  received  fwelxe  medals. 

from    Impni-t*"d   Berk- 
shlres&  Yorkshires 

01  tlie   iiiOSt   nounl   I:imi- 

lies.  Poland  Chinas*  Essex,  and  the  celei -rated 
Chester  Whites^  brediothe  vurv  highest  perfection* 

Evei-!j  pi'j  (jnarnuteeii  to  please.  Also  Calves,  bneep,  and 
Dogs.    Circulars  Free.    Elegant  Ciitalo:;iiL- •.Oc. 

BE^iSON  &  BUKi^EE,  '^3  Chmch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs 

A     SPECIALTY. 

Some  fine  specimens  now  ready  for  shipment,  In  pairs  not 
akin.    Send  for  Pric<-s. 

JAMES    YOUXG,    Jr.,    &    CO., 

Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

POUND  mm  OR  miGiK  eocs. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn.  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship- 
per  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magle  Hoga,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  hy 

GEO.  B.  HICK.MAX,  West  Cheater,  Che,=tcr  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.   Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAMPION 

HOC    RINGER. 

Rin^s  and  Holder. 

Only  Double  Rins:  ever  invented. 

Only  King  that  will  efi'ectnally  keep 
HOGS  fromtrooting.  Ko  sharp  points 
in  the  nose. 

BROWN'S 
HOG     AND     PIG 

Ringer  itiid  Rinses. 

Only  Single  Ring  in  the  market  that 
closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  No 
sharp  points  In  the  nose  to  iceo  p  i  1  sore. 
Ringers/irjc.  Rings,  aUC.  100. 
Holders,  7r>c. 
Chambers,  Serine:  &  Quinlan, 
Exclusive  Manufacturers.  Dt-caiur, III. 

EUGENE     B.     PENBLEXON, 

Breeder  of  White   Leghorns, 

WKSTERI.Y.    R.    I. 
Havinar  bred  White   Eeahorns   exclusively  for 

10  years,  1  mu  now  i.reparea  tu  fnrniBh  EgL't)  at  $i^.Oii  per 
doz.,  or  adoz.  for  *5,  Irom  aa  fine  Stock  as  any  iu  the  country. 
t^My  Fowls  have  always  taken  Premiums  wherever  shown. 
Received  1st  and  2d  Premiums  on  Fowls  at  Providence,  U.I., 
Feb.,  1S77,  and  Combination  Premium  for  Best  Cockerel. 

JOEL  BRUNNEK,  Hosensack,  Lehieh  Co.,  Pa. 
Breeder  of  pure  bred  Brown  Leghorns.  Li^iht  Branmas, 
and  Rouen  Ducks.  A  few  irios  of  each  for  tale  ;  also  abuut 
30  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  hens,  cheap.  Eggs,  12  per  13, 
or  50  eggs  for  |5.00.    Also  fine  bn-d  Berkshire  pigs. 


3,000  LBS.   OF  MILK  YIELD  $54.20. 

NEW    METHOD    OF    MANUFACTURE     GIVEN. 

New  Apparatus  and  FumisMngs  for  Cheese 
and  Butter    Factories. 

Especially  approved  by  Prof.   ARNOLD  and 
all  wlio  liavc  seen  same. 


Parties  should  soe  us  before  bnyin; 
Cheese  Factories,  etc.;  also,  Creanitiy  ; 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


r  lieturn  Flue  BoilerB  for 
md  milk  Vats,  as  we  have 


ECONOITIIZER  RETURN-FLUE  ROILERS,  FROM  2  1-2  TO  30  HORSE  POSTERS. 

Fire  entirely  surrounded  bv  water.    Sixteen  Boilers  and  Boilers  and  Engines  sold  during  tlic  months  of  January  and  Feb. 
Tne  ECOXOMlZhlli  BOILliRS  are  manufactured   for  us  (hi   duplicate  parts),  under    United  Stales  Pateuts,  by  Porter 
Jlanufacturing  Company.  Syracuse.  N.  V.,  B.  K.  Whitk.  President,  thus  securing  perfection  and  uniformity. 
The  demand  la  unprecedented,  even  in  these  dull  times.    fUT'  Send  lor  Circulars. 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Manuracturers  of  HUBIiELL   &  CO.'S  NEW  GANG    CHEESE    PRESS,  wltU  riglit  to  use  the 
Randns^er  and  all  Patents  Guaranteed. 

Agents    for   A-nrxattoiiie    unci    «Toliiisoii's    Fiiteiit    Fly-froof   Olieose    Orease. 


SNYOERf  lEITTLE  GIANT  STEAM.ENGINE. 


The  Best 

■  ,    StyiALL  "*" 

POWER  ENGINES'* 
IN  TH^  COUNTRY.;^ 

,    )VtanufactureclbY 

mRDB-SNYDER;' 
84  Fulton Stin, 


One-HopsePofwer,  with  tubular 
-*■*  boiler  GiOTriplet(i^nly.^i $150. 

;"    ;  Twd-Hors^iPower. ... .  20 0. 
?'   'j^ThreerHbri5e,Pdwer...250. 


I  Call  and Exeimine 


E' 


Sec  pagcu  2M  »nJ  ico  Am.  AgficuUuris!.  July  number,  18T6. 


OR  SEND  FOR 

AN 
Illustrated 

Catalogue- 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    TO   CLUB    ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  in 
selling  our  goods. 

SEND    FOU    NEW    PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  nmi  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  airi'icultiiral  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  establislieti. 

Send  for  Circulars,  d^seriiirive.  and  containiiiir  lestimoni- 
ala  concerning  our  PORTAB1.E  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL    STEAM-ENGINES, 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.t.-itt.\.\iiu^\nii 


CLIPPER  Vertical  Engines,  off  and  on  wheels ! 

Price  on  wlirnJs.  '1  iiorse  Power,  §J8:i.  8  Horse  on  wheels, 
Price  $700.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Eneines,  8  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  wheels,  $9:J5.  Buildcis  of  Stationarv  Engines, 
4  styles,  from  6  to  ^OD  Hoise  Power.  Corlis's  Engines,  Extra 
Finisli  and  cut  off  Engines.  Crank  Stationary,  antl  Plain 
Finished  Engines,  Boilers.  Circular  Sa\v-,Milla,  &c.  Succes- 
sors to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co..  formerly  Wood  &  Mann, 
Established  1857.  We  have  the  largest  line  of  Engine  Pat- 
terns in  United  States. 

TAYLOR    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Westminster,  Maryland. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 

HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  nil  those  nautius  better  lands  in  a  climate 
nnsurpassed  and  at  clieaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in   the  -world.    Send  ami  obtain* 

descnpiiVL'  pamphlet  with  maps  and  location  of  our  1,200- 
000  acres  of  R  R.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  rnn- 
nliiu  direcr  to  Chicago.  Price  onlj'  $5  and  $fi  per  acre  on 
K.  R.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  fi-om  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return,  t^ost  allow-.-d  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolpli 
Street,  Cliicago,  111.,  or  Cetuir  iiapids,  iowa. 

fakmI^g 

WITO     OREEIV    ItlAl^URES. 

On  Plumgrovc  Farm,  by  C.  KARLAN,  M.I>. 

CONTENTS. 


Chap.   1.  Kitros:en.  Phosphor 

ic  Acid,  Potash. 
"        2.  Covering:  the  Soil. 
"        3.  Surface  Manuring. 
"        4.  Water  as  a  Solvent. 
"        5.  Tillage  a  Manure, 
"        6.  Green  Manures. 
•'        7.  Greeu    Corn    as    a 

Mulcli  for  Wheat. 
•        8.  Hungarian  Millet. 
"         9.  Gree^n  Clover. 
"       10.  Green  Rye. 
"      11.  Green  Buckwheat. 
Price,  post-paid.  SO  cents. 

OliANGE  JUDD  CO..  215  Broadway.  N.  Y, 


Chap.  12.  "White  Mustard. 

13.  Turnips. 

14.  Barnyard  Manure. 

15.  Feeding  Grain  for 
Manure. 

16.  Forage  for  the 
Horses  on  the  Farm. 

17.  Loss  of  Maimre. 

18.  John  Johnston  and 
otliers  on  Raising 
Wheat. 

19.  The  Preservation  of 
Health  on  the  Farm. 


AGENTS 


HIS    \«^OIiDS, 

WORK, 

and 

Tl^ORKERS. 


This  Isthelatest,  most  attracdve*  Jarfirest*  cheap-  - 
est,  and  best  illustrated  book  on  this  wonderful  man 
that  has  yet  been  published.  It  contains  Life  of  Moody* 
Sankey,  Bliss,  Whittle,  and  others.  Also,  Moody's 
best  Sermons,  Bible  Portraits.  Outlines  of  Doctrine.  Bible 
Readings,  and  addresses  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Philadelphia*  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

Sold  onlv  by  Subscription. 

WANTED-     Send  for  full    de- 
scriptive terms  and  circulars  to 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLACK  HILLS, 

And  American  Wonderland,  by  H.  N.  Maguire. -n'ho  has  spent 
i5  years  in  the  Hills  and  Yellowstone  region.  The  latest,  full- 
est, and  only  truthful  accounts  of  Gold  and  Silver  prospects. 
Agricultural  and  Grazing  resources.  Climate,  Hunting  and 
Fishing,  the  Indians,  and  Settlers' AdventiireB  and  Conflicts 
with  them,  Mining  and  Wild  Western  Life,  and  the  grand 
Natural  Wonders  of  this  most  remarkable  countrj- -Waterfalls, 
Boiling  Geysers.  Dobl«  Sctnerj-.  immense  Gorges,  etc. 

IllustMitedw'ith  27  Fine  EngTaving-s,  and  alarge  new  Jlap, 
corrected  io  March  i.  Price,  only  |0  cents:  by  mail,  |2  cents, 
fold  by  all  NeWSd&vllers.  or  sent  postpaid,  by 

DONNELLEY,  LOYD  &  CO.,  Pubs..  Chicago,  111. 

YOUR    NAME    PRINTKD-  on  40  >irxe(i  CSI-cTr  Ibr 
10c.  and  stamp.    Send  stamp  lor  illustrated  cataloe-ueof 
novelties.  CLINTON  BROS.,  Cuntontillk,  Ct. 


NITED  STATED 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TORK, 

261,  262,  263   Broadvray. 

<— OBGANIZEB  ISiO^.^ 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 

ALL  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

AND 

AFFROVED    CXiAIMS 

MATURING  IN  1877 


WILL  BE 


AT  7^ 


OJT  PRESENIATIOX. 

JAMES  BUELL,    -    -    PRESHDENT. 

C.  M.  MAKTISr,  Oeneral  A^ent, 

2«1  Broadway,  i^.  Y. 

"HOME  BUILDING." 

Xow  ready.  —  A  splendid 
boolc,  400  quarto  nagres;  42 
plates. -1.5  ovit;in:il  aeBignsof 
buildings  ol  all  classes,  uitli 
specifications  antl  costs.  Ma- 
terial atul  labor  tables,  with 
prices  at  nearly  500  points 
from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Also,  1^50  pages  de- 
scribing places,  with  statis- 
tics and  hints  INVALUA- 
BLE to  ALL  building,  Im- 
proving, seeking  a  home  or 
iiealth.niechanics,  real  estate 
nipn.  investigators.  &c. 
PRICE,  S5  post-paid.  Send  money  order  to  E.  C.  HUSSET, 

Publisher,  24"i  Broadway,  New  York.    Send  2-cent  stamp  for 

Specimen  Catalogue. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  COMPLETE  HISTORY 


jgap'' 

^a  lie 


50 


50 


dreat  Centennial  EiMMtion.    [45 

Both  in  Onk  Book  for  ^.00. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  splendid  book  is  attested  by 
the  sale  of  over 

100,000    COPIES 

IN  THE  VEAR  1876. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  Kidpath's  History 
of  the  United  States  "  is  now  ready.  Besides  embracing  an 
account  of  the  Sioux  "War,  Including  Custer's  death,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  late  exciting  Presidential  Election  of  1876, 
a  full  and  complete  Bistory  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
hai  been  added  to  the  work. 

The  Pictorial  Family  Bible^ 
The  LorcVs  Land^ 
TJie  G-reat  Men  of  God,  and 
The  Illustrated  Child^s  Bible, 

are  books  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  assist  ua 
in  distributing  throughout  our  country  a  pure  and  enter* 
taining  literature. 

To  nersons  desiring  profitable  and  agreeable  employment 
we  offer  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  as  good  books  as  are 
now  being  soM  in  the  American  market  on  subscription. 

Send  for  mil  descriptive  terms  and  circulai-sto 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS, 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 

iiMSiniiimiM 

A  new  book  of  Temperance  Music,  sparkling  as  crystal 
fountains.    Reform  CIudb  evervwhore  are  delighted  with  it. 
A  yO  pa,;;e  book  for  Vi  cents,  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  by 
\V^^TE^  SBHTH  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 

Extra  Assorted  Visiting  CARDS,  with  name,  lUc. 
fi  pack.s.  6  names,  50c.  Monev  returned  if  not  satis- 
fied.   NATIONAL  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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IT   IS    BEING    DONE   ALL 
AROUND   YOU. 

Toune  Mbn  !  TouNG  Women  !  Are  you  anxious  to  strike 
out  for  yoursclTes?  Send  for  Catalogue  of  onr  pubUcatlons 
and  select  one  to  sell.  Ton  can  make  from  $50  to  $200  per 
month  clear.     Sahiries  paid  after  shmt  trial.     Try  once. 

Address  AlIBEICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Hartford,  Ct. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  full  mformiition  oil  all  kinds  of  Farm-work.  Draln- 
nse.  Fertilizers,  notation  o(  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  iieatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  of  Legal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
The  most  valuable  Farmer  s  Sook  ever  pnblishetl.  Tor  full 
description  and  term?,  address 

J.  C.  JlcCrr.DY  &  CO.,Philadelpliia.  Pa. 

WOMAN  on  tHe  AMERICAN  FRONTIER. 

A  valuable  and  authentic  history  of  the  heroism,  adven- 
tures, trials,  privations,  captivities,  and  noble  lives  and 
deatlis  of  the  pioneer  MOTHERS  of  the  Republic. 
Illustrated  witli  full  page  engravings. 

AlV     INTEJiSELY    l.\TEHE.STING    BOOK. 

Intelligent  men  and  -women  wanted  as  agents.    Address 
S.  S.  SCRANTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Palliser's  Moflel  Homes  for  tlie  People." 

50  pages,  40  euRravings  of  houses  and  plans  to  suit  every 
taste,  post-paid,  25  cents.  Even'  reader  of  the  American 
AgriciatU7-itit  should  have  it.  It  ffivea  prices  of  houses  and 
cost  of  plans  and  specifications.    Send  for  one. 

GEORGE  PAXLISER,  Architect,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"Behold  (Luke  3: 10 1  I  bring  you 
Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Jov,  which 
shall  be  To  All  People."  The  new 
book  Glad  Tidings  contains  Mr. 
Moody'a  Sermons  in  New  York, from 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  verbatim  Reports. 
504  pages,  with  Portrait  and  Biography  of  Mr.  Moody.  Fine 
Binding,  $2.  Great  Joy  contains  his  Sermons  m  Chicago, 
from  the  Inter-Ocean  verbatim  Reports.  544  pages,  with 
Portrait  and  Sketch  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  J2.  To  All  People 
contains  his  eermons  in  Boston,  from  tlie  Glube  verbatim 
Reports,  with  Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Mr.  Sankey,  500  pages, 
$2.  These  volumes  are  different  in  matter,  yet  uniform  in 
stvle,  and  are  the  only  authorized  publications  in  this  coun- 
trv.  Agents  are  selling  as  high  as  152  in  a  dav  ;  there  Is  yet 
room  for  thousands  more  to  do  good  and  make  money. 
E,  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


"^^^^^^-^^ 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Yoek. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS. 

B    BJEAUTIPUIj    PORTRAITS    from 
Iconimoii  Card  Pliotoijraphs.  &c.  Description 
land  Prices  free,    ^'e  want  Agents  and  will 
ipar  tlioni  well.    ,-1  fiplendid  bnsine.^.'i. 
■    Address  TKN  EYClC  &■  CO.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


f^  wliite  cards,  and  15 samples, 
rr    your  name  on  all.     Acenis'  I 
circular,  &c.,  for  10c.  and 
Oc.  stamp.    ''None  nicer  in  [ 
the  world  at  any  price"—  | 
"neatest   and   best  we  ever  saw"- 
"  never   so  well    suited    bi-'fore  "— or 
like  expressions  come  bj' nearly  everv 

mail.— One  agent  savs,  "  Double  your  prices,  yon  beat  lliem 
Jill."  Another  saysi  "  I  know  ol"  more  tlian  fifty  places  to 
get  cards  and  like  yours  best.'"  Sir.  Hod^kin,  P.  O.  clerk  :it 
Salem,  Oregon,  sent  me  orders  amounting  to  nearly  $;100, 
shortly  after  getting  my  circular. 

W.  C.  CANNON.  Box  279,  Boston.  Mass. 
P.  S.— If  you  don't  wish  for  CardP  yourself,  send  for  the 
Sample  Paclc.  and  set  some  poor  fellow,  who's  out  of  work,  to 
canvassing.  Many  of  my  agents  are  dcinglirst-rate.   W.C.C. 

To  show  our  worlc,  we  wiil  send  30 
assoriLKl  Vi-sitiu'^  Cards.  Jiiielf/  printeil, 
in  neat,  card-case,  with  terms  toa.;;ents, 
posc-p;iid,  for  iiOc.    Trv  ns. 

J.  A.  MORRILL,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


VISITING  CARDS,  iZ^T^Zl'^^. 

nt  lOc.  L.  C.  COE  &,  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


ailXED  CARDS,  -n-ith  name  10c.  &  stamp.    25  ' 
styles  Acqnaiutauce  C:irds,  10c.    Samples  for  3c. 
.M    W.  DO^'D  &  CO..  Bristol,  Conn. 
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Finely  Printed  Visiting   Cards,    (9   tints,)    with 
your  name  on  them  all  for  onlv  10  cts. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


VAlitJABLE  INFORMATION 

Tlini  will  eiiabii- any  Reliable,  Re- 
spectable man  to  eslablisli  a  ]PAY" 
ING-  BUSINESS  in  liis  own  town, 
may  be  obtained  bv  addressing  tin-  undersigned. 

"Manager  A.  C.  CO.,  Animrn,  N.  Y. 

MOUSTACHE    PROTECTOR. 


Will  It  any  Cip, 


-^EXTS  DEMGHT. 

The  best  selling  novelty 
forAGEXTs.  Gents  w'fvi 
have  it.  Ladies!  get  it 
for  them.  Only  25  cts. 
by  mall.  Cirmlam  free 
as  atr.  Stgf.ekeepees 
send  for  it. 

C.  H.  BARROWS, 
Patentee, 
"Will im antic,  Conn. 


"M5^V    ROCHEIiT.E."" 

A  marvel  in  Raspberries.    Circulars  sent  free. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER,  New  Rochelle,  N.  T. 


F 


lOR  SAliE— Horseradish  sets,  at(t„  per  thousand. 
Also  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


[Mat, 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


1877.] 


BOOKS  for  FABMEBS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  Kew  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  maU,  post-paid,  od  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (LF.)  American  Cattle.* $2  50 

Allen's  (L.  f.)  Rural  Architecture 1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 1  50 

Aliens  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book 2  50 

Allen's  (B.  L.>  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ]  00 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide' 1  00 

American  Rose  Callurist 30 

American  Weeds  and  t'seful  Plants 1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses 1  50 

At  wood's  Modern  American  Homesteads' 3  60 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Cultore* 3  50 

Barber's  Crack  Shot  ■ 1  75 

Barrv'6  Fruit  Garden 2  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy* 5  00 

Betnent's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Btcknell's  Villape  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol*...,  13  00 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* 5  00 

Bogardus'  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* 2  00 

BomnSer's  Method  of  Making  Manures ,.., 25 

BoussingauU'B  Rural  Economv , , .;..  1  60 

Bracketfs  Farm  Talk* '...paper,  50  eta.  j  cloth.       75 

Breck's  Xew  Book  of  Flowers -,...;...  1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardenintr  and  Seed-Growing 1  00 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual* ,  1  00 

Broom-Corn  aud  Brooms ...paper,  SOcts.;  cloth     15 

Bruckner's  American  Manures* .    1  50 

Buchanan's  Cultu'*e  of  the  Grape  and  "Wine  Making*...      75 

Bnel's  Cider*Maker*s  Manual*  , 1  50 

Bulat's  Flower-Gardeu  Directory l  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener I  00 

Burgea'  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* 4  00 

Burhham'sThd  China  Foftl' 1  00 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book' 1  00 

Burns' Illustrated  Drawing  Book* 100 

Burns'  Ornamental  Drawing  Book* l  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America* ,  3  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  OO 

Canary  Birds.    PaperSO  cts.    Cloth 75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture* 1  50 

Clok's  Diseases  of  Sfieep* 1  25 

Cobbett's  Araerican  Gardener 75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls*  5  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market*. ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Croff'8  Progressive  American  Architecture* 10  00 

Cummings'  Architect urai  Details • 10  00 

CummiDgs  &  Miller's  Architecture* 10  00 

Cupper's  L'n  Iversal  Stair-Builder ' 3  50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l'2ino.- 150 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l'2ino 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo»  cloth* 2  50 

Dadil's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vO)  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual I  25 

Darwin'sVariatlonsof  AnImals&Plants.2vols''[newed.l  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide* ".  i  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* 10  00 

De  Voe's  M'»rket  Assistant* 2  50 

Dinks.  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* 3  00 

Downing's  LantUcape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwj-er's  Horsi;  Boofe' 2  00 

Eastwood  un  Cranberry 75 

Eggleston's  Circuit  Rider* 1  75 

Eggleaton's  Hoosier  School-Master i  25 

Eggleston's  End  of- the  World 1  50 

Eggleston's  Mystery  of  MetropoUsville 150 

Eggleston's  ('Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 125 

Elliott's  Hand  I'ook  for  Fruit  Growers*. ..Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 
Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening*  1  50 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* 1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 150 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture* 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclupa^dia* 3  75 

Field'8  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Fla.x  Culture  [Seven  Prize  E-saya  by  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  (Charles  L.t  on  Grasses* '. 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dain-  Farming* 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  CVame  in  its  Season* 3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  &yo.,  2  vols* 6  00 

Frank  Furenter's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  Eng's' 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2  vols* 10  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Voung  Sportsmen.  8vo*..  3  00 

French's  Farm   Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturlsf 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultjrist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst  150 

Fuller's  Hlust rated  Strawberry  Culturlst 20 

Fulton's  Peiich  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual* 1  00 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint* 1  00 

Geyolio's  Puultrv-Breeding 1  25 

Gould's  American  Stalr-Bullder's  Guide* 4  00 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant* 3  00 

Gregorj- on  Cabbages' paper..     30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising' paper. .      30 

Gregory  on  Souashes paper..      30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Guillaurat-'s  Interior  Architecture* ..3tO 

Gun   Rod.  and  Saddle* 1  00 

Halletfs  Builders'  Speclflcatlnns* 1  75 

Hallett's  Builders'  Contracts* 10 

Harnev's  Barns,  Ont-Bulldines  and  Fences* 6  00 

Harris  sinsorts  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plaint; 

Colored  Enirravliigs' 6  50 

Harrison  the  Pie 1  50 

Hedges*  on  Sor^rhn  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant' l  50 

Helmsley's  Hardv  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Plants* 7  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure 1  .50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Proflt 1  5C 


Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 

Herbert';*  Mints  to  Horse-Keepers 

Holdi^n's  Book  of  Birds.* paper,  C5c. ;  cloth 

Hop  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cultivators 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens 

Hooper'9  Dog  and  (inn paper,  30c;  cloth. .. 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book' 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One' 1  2.S 

How  to  Make  Camly* W 

How  t o  Use  the  Pistol • SO 

Hunter  and  Trapper MX) 

Ilusinann's  Grapej»  and  Wine' 1  5f- 

Huesey's  Home  Buildings' 5  0(.t 

Hussey'b  National  ('((ttage  Architecture'  ti  00 

.Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House" I  5(' 

.laeqnes'ri  Manual  of  the  Garden.  Farm  and  Barn- Yard'  I  75 

.Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  nisensen* 

Jennings'  Horse  Traliiliik:  Made  Easy* 

.lennlngs  oii  the  Horse  ami  Ids  lUseases' 

.Jennings  on  Sheep.  Swim-  ami  INniltry* 

Jersey.  Aldernev.  and  Gnrrii'^e\  Cow* 

John  AndroBo  (Uehetren  Hurdln;;  Uttvis,'' 

•Johnson's  How  Crojis  Feed 


1  50 
1  75 

50 
.SO 
SCO 
60 
5)J 


1  75 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  5tt 

1  50 

2  OO 


Johnsons  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johtison's  Peat  anu  Its  I'ties 125 

Johnston's  .Xerlcultural  Chemistry ,  1  7^ 

Johnston's  Elements  ot  Agricultural  Chemistry.. . ....     1  v- 

S.erB'e  Practical  Landscopc  Gardening* I  % 


King's  Beekeepers'  Test  Book.  .Paper,  40c. . .  .clotU*. ...     75 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant* , l  75 

Lakey's  Villaire  and  Country  Houses* 6  00 

Leantt's  Facts  about  Peat- 1  75 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses l  50 

Lewis' People's  Practical  Poultn-  Keeper* 150 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* 2  00 

Lorlng'8  Farm- Yard  Club  of  Jotham' 3  50 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder* ?. 10  00 

Lvman's  Cotton  Cnlture 1  5U 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture* 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book* l  50 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture* 100 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* 6  00 

Monckton'8  National  Stair-Builder* 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Yountr  Housekeeper's  Friend* 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse* 4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview l  23 

Nichol's  Chemialry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea, l  25 

Norton's  Scien  title  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* l  00 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres.    Pa.,  30c-;  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex.  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberry  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose , 150 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse ,. l  00 

Phin'a  How  to  Cse  the  Microscope* , 75 

Phin's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* 1  50 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Buildprs*  Guide' 1  00 

Potato  Culture-     'Prize  Essay.)* .-..paper 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  {J.  Esten  Cooke) I  50 

euinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping 1  50 
uincv  (Hoii.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden l  BO 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit l  00 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  flusbandrj- 100 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd* 2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry l  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each*. 150 

Register  of  Rural  Aflairs  nSTTT 30 

Reeraelln's  Wine  Makers'  Manual* 1  25 

Richartlson  on  the  Dog  Paper,  30c.:  Cloth..*..        60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth..     75 

Kivers's Miniature  Fruit  Garden l  i;0 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* 50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  mv  Garden 1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture* 6  00 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*. .  4  00 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry Paper,  40c.;  cloth 75 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book 75 

Scribner's  Readv  Reckoner  and  Log-Book" SO 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* ..  75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture* 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture* l  50 

Starr's  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*     50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* 60 

Stewart's  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Gurden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products* 1  50 

Stoddard's  An  Etrg  Farm paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth      75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* 3  75 

Stonehengeon  theHorseinStable&Field.Am.Ed.iamo*  2  00 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng  J£d.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book* 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough' l  25 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice* 50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* 50 

Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturlst.    New  Ed.* 3  75 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultlvatora.     25 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturlst" 1  00 

Todd's  Young  Farmers'  Manual.    2  vols' S  50 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual 1  50 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures' .  . ,      30 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.    VoLl* 10  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    VoL  1* 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Proflt  and  Health 1  50 

Waring'e  Elements  of  .Agriculture 1  00 

Warinc's  Earth  Closets  nnd  Earth  Sewage"      50 

Waring's  Farmers'  Vacation' 5  00 

Waring's  Handv-Bi-ok  of  Husbandry* 3  60 

Weidcnmauu's "Beautifying  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes' 1  50 

Wheeler's  Homes  Eur  the  People* 2  00 

"Wldte's  Cranberry  Cnlture 1  25 

White's  Gardening  tor  the  South 2  00 

Wlllard's  Practical  Butler  Book* 1  00 

Wlllard'e  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* 3  00 

Wooden  aud  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.    2  vols.'.... 18  00 

Woodrutl's  Trotting  Horse  of  America*    2  50 

Woodward's  Coitat^es  and  Farm  Houses* 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses' 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes' 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  150 

Woodward's  National  Architect* 12  00 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages' 3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl" 2  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* S  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse - 1  50 

Youalt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog' s  75 

Youatt  aud  Martin  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 100 

IN   STOCK: 

Amateur  Trai)j)eram' Trap  Makers' Guide. Pa.,50c.;  bds      75 

Armstrong's  Treatise  on  Agrlrulture 75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  ot  the  United  Slates $1  25 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  38 

Barnard's  ranuliii:  by  Inches 38 

Barnard's  Giirtlfnlnt:  for  Money 1  50 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm 88 

Barnard's  Sirawberr\   (iarden SS 

Bement's  PtiultererV  I'onipauiou 2  00 

Blake's  Farmer  ai  Home 3  50 

(lookof  non>-  hoM  ivis Boards.  50c. :  rloth..     75 

Brlduenian's  AnuTiean  Gardener's  Aaststanl 2  00 

Briiwrie's  Trees  of  .Xnu-rlca 5  50 

Hniee'jj  St  ml  Book.    -'vole..  20  0<» 

Huel's  Farmers  roiiipanlon 1  50 

HulMinir' ■oust  met  Ion 1  \)0 

Hurnhiiin'ti  IMs<  ii-es  <if  Domestic  Poultry 50 

Itnrnham's  Secrets  In  Fowl  Breeding 50 

Butler's  Family  .\ipiarlum  7.'i 

Butler's  Ventllailnn  ..f  Buildings 50 

By-I.awsand  Kulesof  tlie  Am.TrottiuifTurf.  PB.,-i5;  cln.      50 

Cnrr's  HM<.ry  ..f  the  Bo.-th  Herds  uf  Shurthorus 1  00 

(  hawtier's  lH.sease.s  t.f  tlie  Morse 1  25 

Clnter'-j  Caltle  Di.etor.    (Colored  platcB.) 6  00 

clatrT  H  Kverv  Man  his  own  Cattle  Djaclur 1  00 

<laters  Every  Man  liii  own  Piirricr.T^.. 1  CO 

Cock  s  American  Poultry  Book 75 

Coleman  <m  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing 3  00 

Cniifs  Field  Ornllhologj- ?60 

(one*  Key  to  North  American  Birds 7  (Xi 


Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide Boards.  75c.;  cloth..  100 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 3  50 

Doyle's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry 4  50 

Du  Breuil's  Fruit  Culture 2  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture 2  00 

Emerson's  Farmers' and  Planters' Encyclopedia* 6  00 

Enfleld's  Indian  Corn 1  00 

Farmer's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables  '..'.'."  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys,.. 1  50 

Flagg's  European  vineyards 150 

Flagg's  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure '.'.'.      50 

FoUen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening  15 

Fowler's  Aldernev  and  Guernsey  Cow.  20 

Floy's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and'Fruit  Garden      l  00 

Fur,  Fhi.  and  Feather "        50 

Gardner's  Farmers'  Dictionary .[[ 1  00 

Gaylord&  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vol'fl.*.        i  50 

Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper 1  75 

Gray's  Field.  Forest  and  Garden  Botanv 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave "      75 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol ...V.  3  00 

Grav'e  School  ana  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Gray's  Structtiral  Botanv 3  50 

Greeley's  What  I  Knowof  Farming l  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 1  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Guns 3  50 

Grindon's  Trees  of  Old  England 1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Mantires 50 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden 1  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads 50 

Hobbs  Coimtrr  aud  Suburban  Residences 3  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book j  5^ 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 35 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  Soutb 30 

Idstone  on  the  Dog 1  25 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

James  on  the  Game  Cock 1  25 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage 1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey -Bee 2  00 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser 3  00 

Lewis' American  Sportsman 2  75 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Maliphanfs  Sepulchral  Monuments 6  00 

Masury's  House  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Maybe w's  Illustrated  Horse  Management ...  300 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Mayhew-'s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing l  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Mv  Farm  of  Edge  wood l  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler 5  50 

Norris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  with  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Yarnisher l  50 

Parkmau's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-flshing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasor's  Treatise  on  the  Hog l  50 

Riddc  I's  Carpenter  and  Joiner 10  00 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing 7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule 150 

Robmson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 150 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator 1  00 

RuralStudies 175 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  A'ine-Grapes 50 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishingin  American  Waiers 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    (25  colored  engravings.). .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry 1  Oo 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stoneheuge's  Encvcloptvdia  of  Rural  Sports I  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

The  Model  Potato.. .      50 

Todd's  Apple  Culturlst w  1  60 

Trapper's  Guide .**'!  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Turf  Register  and  RacUm  Calendar.    7  Vols.,  each S  00 

Van\':.  \'\\h\s  ;md  Cottages , '.  3  00 

Ville's  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    iFcequetJ 1  25 

Vogdes'  Arehiteefsaud  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Waring's  Kssav  on  Jersey  Cattle 50 

Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Window  Gardener.  (Randt 50 

Wingate's  Manual  for  IMfle  Practice 1  50 

Withcr's  Church  Aichitecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated..  15  00 
Wright's  Illustrated Buukof  Poultry  i50coredcugruv.)15  00 
Youmaus' Household  Science I  75 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

Tlie  luiblislii'is  of  tho  Jmeiiaiii  Affriciilliimlcmi  supply 
aii.vi>l'ilicl).iL-l;  voluuK's  o(  that  paper  IVoiii  tlic  tfistceiilli 
to  till!  Thiily-iifth,  TIksc  volumes  contain  more  varied 
ami  inleresiin^'  inl'oimation  on  all  matters  periaininu  to 
the  Farm.  fJardcn.  and  Uonsehold.  than  eiin  bo  oblaillcd  in  ; 
books  eosliii^'  three  times  as  nineh  money.  Price  of  each 
b.ilHHl  vnliniie.  at  Ihe  Oltiei',  $-.M«l:  sent  post-paid,  fSXid. 
0KAN(;K  .leon  COMIWNY.LM.')  Hroatlway,  N.  Y. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

T(»    every   Vonrlv  SMbf*<ribrr  to  ilir    .liiirrirnu 

\iiri<-ulliiri-it.  the  Pulillshers  w  111  pn  sent  an  exquisite 
('lironi.>  ''s  ./>{<iif<<t  h.li'ir.  Two  ixmil  Iful  (HI  Paiiilings. 
e.\eemed  expressh  fiir  the  OiiANdr  ,1 1  pp  Comi' \NV.  and 
entitled  "Mis<im:F  Bkkwinij,"  and  "  I'l*  fok  IEfivmhs." 
have  lieen  reproiluced  In  chrouio  tn  Ihe  flnesi  style.  As 
lorn;  as  any  of  these  two  Cliri>nios  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
>vlll  he  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
cxi|Ulslte  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  i\l  2J.'i  Broadway 
fff  of  cfiiiffif.  If  to  Eo  by  mall.  Id  cculc  extra  must  be 
"sent  to  cover  eiist  of  paekliiK  and  postage.  For  'i.l 
ccucH  it  will  bi'  Mnuntcfl.  Varaisbcdt  Packed« 
and   seut    PoBl-i»Bid. 

OKANGE    JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Decided  Improvement  in  Harvesting  Machinery. 

Champion  Haymaker. 

LIGHT 

DRAFT, 

NOISELESS, 

BROAD     i^(^ 

TREAD, 

DURABLE,  ^^^ 

The  remarkable  feature  Of  this  Mower  is  the  NEW  MECHANICAL  MOVE- 
MENT for  driving  the  knife.  It  possesses  rnore  '^tl■ength  and  durability  than  any  of  the  best  systems  of  gearing 
heretofore  in  nse  for  this  pnrpose,  and  does  away  "'i'^   nearly  all   the  nOise  ^"d  friction    common 

thereto;  the  direct  results  ijeing  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  and  greatly  increased 

cutting  power.  Some  of  the  other  peculiar  advantages  are— ample  width  and  clearance  between  the  wheels, 
there  being  no  obstruction  from  the  connecting  rod,  leaving  the  grass  in  most  favorable  condition  for  cnring;  sim- 
plified construction  ;  that  the  cutting  apparatus  can  be  lifted  at  either  end,  or  to  an  upright  position,  while  the  knife 
is  in  motion,  and  is  hooked  np  with  one  movement  of  the  lever,  and  that  all  parts  are  made  interchangable. 

The  tilting  or  turning  the  guards  up  or  down  Is  done  by  means  of  a  lever 
conveniently  arranged  near  the  operator,  whereby  the  points  of  the  fingers 
nnay  be  turned  down  or  up  instantly,  while  cutting. 

This  Machine  received  an  award  of  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  for  latest  improve- 
ment in  Mowing  Machinery  and  new  and  novel  manner  of  gearing. 

The  noiseless  operation  of  the  Haymaker  at  the  Centennial  Trial,  the  perfect  control  ability  by  the  operator,  and 
light  draft,  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators  and  exhibitors,  and  it  was  conceded  to-be  an  advance  step  over 
all  other  machines.    For  further  particulars  address 

R    DUTTON    COMPANY,    YONKERS,  N.   Y. 

before  purchasing  JPainfs  or  Hoofing ,  send  for  Samples  and 
MEDIJCEJ)   Price  List  of 


HV^iJ°" 


ROOFING*  with  white  Fire  Proof  Coating.— The  handsomest,  coolest,  most  dnrable,  and  only  reliable  portable 
Kooliiig-  made.    Easily  applied  by  any  one.    Costs  only  half  as  much  as  tin. 

P^^NTS*— Twelve  newest  shades,  ready  for  use.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  this 
comitrynot^l  purposes,  nnd  morp  dtimhle  tlian  any  others  for  ontaide  work. 

STRAM.    PIPE    AND    BOILER    COYERINGS-The  most  effective  and  economical  appliances  known. 

STEAM    PACKiyG-SeU-labricating.  Indestrnotible.    Loose  and  Round,  all  sizes.    ASBESTOS   BOARD. 

ROOF    PAINT— FIRE-PnOOF  PAINTS.    FIUE,  ACID.  AKD  TVATEU  PROOF  CEMENTS,  FELTS,  &c. 

All  these  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  n^e,  in  vent  and  coynpactfornXf  are  suitable  for  all  climates,  andean  l>e 
eoitly  applied  by  any  one.    Liberal  inducements  to  General  Merchants,  Dealers,  and  Large  Consumers. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES,  PRICE  LISTS,  &c. 


H.  W.  JOHNS   MANUFACTURING    CO., 

87  maiden  Lane,  IVew  York. 

Also  for  sale  by  PHItADEIiPHIA  BRANCH,  406  Arch  St.;  DOWKrE,  TRAINER  &  CO.,  Boston; 
S.  W.  HEMPSTEI)  &  CO.,  Columbns,  O.;  T.  S.  &  A.  J.  KIRK  WOOD,  Chicago;  M.  M.  BUCK  & 
CO.,  St.  lionig;  H.  D.  COLEMAN  &  BRO.,  New  Orleans;  THOMPSON  &  UPSON,  San  Francisco. 

t^"  CAUTJ  Olf.— The  public  arecautioned  ofjauiM  purchasing  or  uiing  any  materials  for  the  above  or  similar 
purposes,  purporting  to  contain  ASBESTOS,  unless  they  bear  our  name  and  dates  of  patents. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO   PAINT? 

The  AVBRIIil.    PAINT  received  tlie  only  MED  A  I.  and  DIPLiOmCA  from  tlie  CEN- 

TENNIAIi    EXHIBITION. 

The  AVERILL  is  the  Standard  and  only  RELIABLE  Mixed  Paint, 

and  Should  not  he  confounded  with  other  mixed  paints.    Sample  cards,  together  with  testimonials  from  owners  of  the 
finest  residenceB  in  the  coimtry,  furnished  free  by 

AVERILL    CHEMICAL    PAINT    CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 

E^  PELLUOIDITE,  for  coatiag,  preserving  and  finisMiig  hard  woods.    The  best  and  most  dniable  preparatdon  known, 


SHOOTING   BOOKS 

AND    BOOKS    ON 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN   GAME 
IN  ITS   SEASONS. 
lUustraied  2oith  twenty  beautiful  fuU-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
CONTENTS :--Janttabt.   Caribouor  Anioriean  Reindeer. 
— Febecaey.    Moose  Deer. 
Wikl  Goose.— Maech.  Mal- 
lard :ind  "Widgeon.— April. 
Americau   Snipe.     Striped 
Bass.  —   Mat.      American 
Trout.       Brent    Goose.  — 
Juke.   Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  July.      Wood- 
cocks.— ArGUBT.    Summer 
Duck.      Common     Deer.  — 
SEPTE>rBER.    Teal.  — Ocro 
BKR.      Qaai).      Bittern.  — 
Yellow  Perch.— Dkcember. 
Faliy  Illustrated  and  De- 
Post-pnid,  $3.00. 


NOTEiTBER.    liuffed   Grouse. 
Canvas  Back.    Winter  Duck, 
scribed.    New  edition. 


FRANK    FORESTER'S    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Embracing  tlie  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
ing, Bay  Shooting.  'Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness,  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot- 
ing, etc,  13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FRANK   FORESTER'S    FISS:  AND  FISHING 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  o^ 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
ing; Shoal  "Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S   COMPLETE  MANUAL, 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  "With  directions  for  handling  ihe  Gun,  the  Kifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Sliooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     Eiver,  Lake,  and   Sea  Fishing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE   HUNTER    A2W    TRAPPER. 

By  Halsey  Thrasher,  an  old  hunter,  with  fine  illustrations. 
It  contains  hints  about  trapping  all  sorts  of  game,  from  a 
honey-bee  to  a  bear,  with  a  chapter  on  fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tanning  skins  and  furs.       Post-paid,  $1.00. 

FIELD,     COYER,    Aim    TRAP    SHOOTING. 

By  Capt.  A.  H.  Bogardus.  With  Steel  Portrait  and  En- 
graving of  the  "Champion  Medal."  1vol.,  12mo.  Fancy 
Stamped  Cloth.    Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

A  compendium  of  many  years  of  experience,  giving  hints 
for  skilled  marksmen  and  Instructions  for  youag  sports- 
men, describing  thehatmts  and  habits  of  game  birds,  flight 
and  resorts  of  water-fowl,  breeding  and  breaking  of  doge, 
and  everything  of  Interest  to  the  sportsman.  The  author  1b 
"  champion  wing-shot  of  America,'*  who  Jmowa  a  grun  aa 
Hiram  Woodruff  knew  a  horse.  And  he  has  the  same  care- 
ful and  competent  editor  who  put  Woodruff's  "Trotting 
Horse  of  America  "  into  shape— Chas,  J.  Foster,  so  many 
years  sporting  editor  of  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  tlie  ' 
Art  of  Sliooting  Game  of  all  kinds.    By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE   CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Toung  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  Including  a  fnll  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regnlations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid,$1.75. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND   SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing]  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.        Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL    TROUT   CULTURE. 
By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D..  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer- 
sey.   Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  Is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.         Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANT, 

345    Broadway,    Nbw   Tobs. 
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ASHTON'S 

FACTORY    FILLED    SALT. 


CAUTION    TO    BUTTER    AND 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  tliat 
Bait  manufacturers  and  others  are  is- 
siuD^  circulars  in  the  United  States 
claimin>r  their  salt  is  equal  to  Ashton's 
Factory  Filled  Salt,  and  as  proof  they 
publish  certain  tests  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis. We  beg  to  say  that  consumers 
of  salt  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 
euch  representations,  as  such  analysis 
does  uot  determine  whether  one  brand 
of  salt  is  as  good  or  suitable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  as  another.  For  in- 
stance, St.  Martin's  Salt  may.  by  ana- 
lysis, prove  as  pure  as  Asliton's,  and 
yet  St.  Martin's  Salt  is  suitable  for 
Iseef  and  pork  packing  and  is  entirely 
unfit  for  butter,  on  account  of  its 
grain^  whilst  Ashton's  Salt  is  unsuita- 
ble for  beef  and  pork  packing,  yet  is 
just  the  quality  and  grain  required  for 
hotter  making.  Misrepresentations 
have  been  made  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  quality  of  Ashton's  Salt,  but 
also  to  the  sacking.  With  reference  to 
the  qualitj;  of  the  salt,  we  say  that  the 
same  care  is  taken  to-day  in  its  manu- 
facture as  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Also  that  tlic  process  of  manufacture 
is  the  same  which  originally  secured 
the  grain  and  quality  which  has  so 
distinguislied  it  from  ttie  beginning, 
and  which  has  secured  for  it  a  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  brands  of  salt. 
Our  process  of  manufacture,  differing 
from  that  to  which  any  other  salt  is 
subjected,  makes  ASHTON'S 
FArXOKY  FILLED  SVLX 
Neweuegh,  N.  Y.,  January  10th,  18' 


CHEESE 


MANUFACTURERS     IN     THE    UNITED    STATES. 

uniform  in  grain,  free  from  all  im- 
purities, while  in  quality  it  is  exactly 
what  is  best  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  into  which  it  dissolves  uni- 
formly, and  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
for  even  notice  here,  that  butter  must 
be  uniformly  salted  to  make  it  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  do  not  ask 
Initter  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  our  word  alone  as 
proof  that  the  quality  of  ASH- 
XON'S  FACTORY  FILLFD 
SALT  is  the  best  that  can  be  used 
for  their  purposes,  for  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  many  certificates  from  emi- 
nent merchants,  and  responsible  Gut- 
ter makers,  of  its  quality,  and  offer 
from  a  few  sources,  which  will  at  once 
be  recognized  as  important  and  com- 
manding, letters  which  will  speak  for 
themselves,  since  they  come  from  a 
district  that  has  secured  for  its  butter 
manufacture  the  highest  market  prices. 
It  is  wtdj  known  that  Orange  Co.  but- 
ter has  realized  the  first  position  in  the 
New  York  market,  on  account  of  its 
quality,  ai:d  that  the  highest  price  is 
paid  for  the  same.  Therefoie  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Messrs.  Homer 
Eamsdell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  O.  Maeller 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Skidraore,  of 
Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  all  of 
whom  have  been  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  distributors  of  salt  in  this 
dairy  distxict,  will  command  the  at- 
tention of  butter  makers  every- 
where. 


__     __        ,  .  ,  Gffi'i(^^fweft.-—ItisouropinionthatAshton'BFactory  Filled  Saltis  thebest 

salt  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellence  of  Orange  Co.  butter  was  and  is  main- 
tained through  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  this  brand  of  salt.    Yours  truly,  (Signed)  HOMER  KAMSDELL  &  CO. 

Newbukgh,  N.  Y.,  January  13th,  \%Ti.—  G'ntle7n€n.:—Yo\\T  inquiry  with  reference  to  salt  used  for  butter  pur- 
poses is  at  hand.  On  account  of  our  experience  with  Ashton's  and  other  brands  of  Liverpool  salt,  we  should  not 
consider  it  right  or  even  prudent  to  recommend  any  brand  except  Ashton's  for  butter  manufacture,  because  in 
weight  and  quality  it  never  varies.  (Signed)    W.  O.  MAELLEK  &  CO. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  15th,  ISTl.— Gentlemen ;— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  superior  quality  of 
Orange  Co.  butter  was  and  is  due  to  the  use  of  Ashton's  Salt,  which  I  consider  the  best  and  only  safe  salt  to  use  in 
butter  making,  and  I  could  not  recommend  any  other  brand  Several  years  ago  I  tvivd.  to  introduce  domestic  salt 
against  Ashton's,  but  complaints  against  butter  made  with  it  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  go  back  to 
Ashton's.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)    E.  T.  SKIDMORE. 

.   l^ICHOIiAS    ASHTOjV    &    SONIS,  LiTerpooI,  England. 
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FARM    TALK: 

A    Series    of    Articles    In    tlie    Colloqnlal 

Style,  illustrating  Various  Common 

Farm  Topics. 

Br  GEO.  E.  BEACKETT. 
Contents :--Rues5F;ii-niin2:;  I^edipree  Corn;  AbontHay- 
Jnf  Fancy  Parmers;  AVIien  to  sell  Troduce;  r.nttor  M:iK- 
intt;  Gettinglioady  for  the  Cfittle  Show;  Agricultural  Col- 
leges; A pplel'lT'CS  and  Insects;  Middle  Men;  'I'likins  Uio 
Papers;  The  *Ctoj;ies;  An  Eveninir's  Chat;  I'liuiiiiii:  for 
Posterilv;  lioa^.  jViakins  and  i5reaking;  In  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Grow  ;  pj^s  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  podirpaid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  7i  cts. 

ORAJSTGE  JUOiJ  CO.,  34.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


A    COPPER  BULL-RING, 

HYz  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  It  to- 
gether, will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  IST'i  we  gave  illustrations  of  u  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  ^he 
American  Anricultitriat  for  1S73  (copies  of 
which  may  be  ";ot  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  wc  described  the  use  of  this  apjiaratus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
ticles have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trocbars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  suvj;ical  imple- 
ments, wc  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  1he  trade,  find 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Tliose  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  1. 
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Eclipse"  Victorious 

(See  Centenniiil  .Tudges  report.) 
STRONGEST    WIIVD- 

Tcpted  10ye:irs.  Tliousiuulsin  use. 

A.  solid  wlieel  wittiont  Joints. 
Produces  15  per  cent  moru  jiower. 

Wc  build  13  sizes  Mills 

lor  Pumpins  sind  Power  purposes. 

Send  for  Ilin.strated  Circulars. 

C.  B.  SALMON,  Sec'y,  IJelolt,  AVis. 


Sole  Manufactxtrer  of 

WHEEL    CHAIRS 

ONLY.    ALL  Styles  and  S 

For  Invalids  and  Crippl.. 

Kasily  piopelled.in  or  out-doors,  by  rtJjy 
one  liavmg  the  use  of  hands'.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  a.nd  prices  ol' 
rtifferentstyles.    Desig-ner  and  mauuf. 
tlie  ■'l!ollinir  Cliairs"  nspd  ntthcCen- 
lennial.  HERBERT  S,  SMITH, 
33  Piatt  St.,  New  York, 
Please  meniioi)  this  paper. 


BOOKWALTER   EIVGIIVE. 

Compact,  &?uhst!intial,  Kconomical,  niul 
Kasily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  lull  power  chiimed.  ICn- 
pine  and  Boiler  eoniplete.  inclnrtiJip: 
Governor.  Fnnip,  &c.,  (and  ho.xing>,  at 
the  low  price  of 

3     Horst-Power $342.00 

I'/i       "  "         383.r,(> 

6W       "  "  343..'-.() 

iS'  Put  on  Cars  at  Spriiiglleld,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &,   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Lihercy  St.,  Kew  Vork  City. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  UEW    PIANO. 

An  elf'gantNew,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.    ~\i 

Octaves.  Uosewood,  l-oiir   Komul   (Joniers,  Extra    Carveci 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desic  and  Carved  Lyre.   The  List  I'rice  of 
tliis  elpprani,   insrrnm(Mit    is  ?8"i0.  but    it  will  be  sold  at  a 
very  lars:e  <liscount  for  casb. 
Address         GEO.  T.  TIMP^^ON,  -^6  Broad  St..  Kew  Torlc. 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form all  worl:,  either  ha'nd  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheap,  durable,  highly  re- 
commended. 

yor  circulars  apply 
STANDABD    LAUNnRT  MA- 

CHINU  CO.,  32  Dey  St..  New 
Yoik.    .'iS  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


;       t^-  SEND    FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE     PRICE     LIST, 

Containing  ANALYSES  and  prices  of 
ALL  LEADING  FERTILIZERS,  (Pe- 
ruvian Guano,  Pure  Bone,  Super- 
Pliosphates,  etc.),  and  Fertilizing 
Materials,  by  the  ton,  single  pack- 
age 200  lbs.;  also  in  bags  of  50  and 
25  lbs.  each,  adapted  for  experi- 
ments or  soil  tests.  Also  Circulars 
on  Potash-Salts,  Analyses  of  Crops, 
Vjlle's  Formulas,  sent  free. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

158  Front  St.,  Ktew  York. 

Prices  Reduced. 

"The  Family  Favorite" 

IMPBOVED 

NEW  MODEL  MACHINE. 

Light-Running,  Noiseless, 

No  Gears,  No  Cams,  No  Springs. 

New  and  Elegant  Styles  of  Woodwork. 

From  this  date,  hy  the  expiration  of  Patents  under  which 
we  have  heen  paying  royalties,  we  are  enabled  to  sell  our 
machines  at 

(jieatlj  Reduced  Prices, 

and  ns  low  as  those  of  an)-  flrst-clasB  machine. 

Send  for  Circulars  and.  Price  Lists. 

WEED   SEWING  MACHINE   CO., 

26    UNION    SQUARE. 

May  10, 1877.  NEW  TOKK. 

Shuck's  Universal  Beehive 

Is  the  most  convenient;  can  be  opened  tliorou;rhlv  in  a  few 
moments,  has  room  at  side  for  surplus  boxes,  and  packing 
lor  winter ;  can  be  divided  into  several  deiiartments  for 
queen-rearing,  if  desired  ;  no  useless  rigfring  about  it;  iianc- 
iiJE  frames  as  easily  lifted  .as  you  would  pick  up  a  stick; 
■winters  bees  upon  tlieir  summer  BtM\is  perfectli/ ;  is  clie.np, 
and  not  paten  led.  Illustrated  directions  for  making  sent  for 
$1.00,  one  hive  complete.  16.00.  TVlien  hive  is  wanted,  send 
size  of  frames.  Money  in  advance.  Funds  arc  only  at  my 
risk  when  sent  by  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 
Address J.  M.  SHOCK,  Pea  Moines,  Iowa. 

FLOEAL  NUESEEIES,  Dubuque,  la 

My  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Plants  no^" 


reiuly.  IifC  to 
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HARTFORD  PUMP  {!0. 

AVjtter  lalsed  to  any  height  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  bust  and  niosi.ccouoniic.il  means 
yet  devisi  d  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist, 

Ordinary  /'aj/es.  SI  .00  per  line    fagate),   cacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  TJiird  Cover  Page,  SI, 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page~^X,oO  per  line. 

2'agenextto  Beading  and  Last  Cover  Page~^%.{H}\^a\\\\\o. 
No  advertisementtaten  for  less  tlian  $3.00  each  insertion. 

4iiv:i£jViAi\  i:i>ixio:\- 

Inside  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  P.age.  35  cent.s  per  lino. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  eacli  insertion. 

B^^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORAJVGE:    JtJDD    COMPANY. 
*  245  Beoadwat,  Nbw  Tobk. 
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Among  the  Farmers 214 

Bee  Notes  for  June 235 

Boys  and  Girls'  Columns— Story  of  the  Boot  Black — 
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Steaming  Food "H.  A.,"  Jo  Davies  Co.,  HI.    A 

vat  for  scalding  hogs,  and  which,  by  the  use  of  a  close 
cover,  might  be  used  for  steaming  fodder,  is  described  in 
the  Amerioan  Agriculturist  of  Dec,  1875.    (Price  15  cts.) 


AMERICAiV  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW   YORK,   JUNE,    1877. 

The  reports  of  the  growing  wheat  crop  are  gen- 
erally favorable.  A  large  majority  declare  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  to  indicate  a  full  average,  and 
more  than  half  speak  of  a  promise  of  above  an 
average  yield.  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  places  are  threatened  with  a  partial  loss  of 
crop,  California  presenting  the  least  hopeful  con- 
dition, on  account  of  a  serious  drouth.  So  far  as 
our  own  observation  and  information  extends,  we 
consider  the  promise  of  the  crop  to  be  very  favora- 
ble, and  if  dry  weather  should  not  interfere,  a  fair 
harvest  may  be  expected.  At  the  same  time,  the 
country  is  bare  of  wheat,  and  the  foreign  demand 
is  larger  than  usual.  The  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  goes  to  show,  that  there  will  be  no  dan-  - 
ger  of  "  over-production  "  in  the  future.  We  need 
not  fear  to  raise  as  large  crops  as  we  can.  The 
foreign  market  is  large  and  steady,  and  will  need 
all  we  can  produce  in  the  way  of  grains,  meats, 
provisions  and  dairy  produce,  to  supply  it.  The 
low  prices  of  the  past  few  years  have  brought 
this  about,  and  therefore  have  not  been  by  any 
means  an  unmitigated  evil.  While  we  have  been 
depressed  and  troubled  by  a  reduced  income  from 
our  farms,  which  has  sorely  embarrassed  those 
who  have  been  in  debt,  this  has  been  the  means 
of  stimulating  farmers  generally,  to  do  better  by 
their  farms  than  they  had  formerly  done.  In 
no  previous  period  has  stock  been  so  much  im 
proved  as  during  the  few  years  just  past,  and  we 
have,  in  consequence,  found  a  market  in  England 
for  meat,  which  has  saved  our  home  market  from 
demoralization.  At  no  time  before  the  present,  has 
there  been  so  much  of  artificial  fertilizing,  and 
never  before  so  anxious  inquiry  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  enlarging  the  crops,  and  using  the  most  effect- 
ive economy  in  farming  operations.  In  the  mean 
time  thousands  of  persons  are  entering  into  agri- 
culture from  other  industries  ;  the  wave  of  western 
emigration  has  broken  upon  a  shore,  where  the 
land,  although  valuable  for  pasture,  is  not  arable, 
and  it  now  flows  back  again  upon  the  neglected 
lands  of  the  East,  which  are  being  restored  again  to 
their  former  fruitfulness,  by  means  of  more  skill- 
ful cultivation.  There  is  now  a  closing  up  of  scat- 
tered ranks,and  the  farming  interest  is  becoming  con- 
solidated. As  population  may  increase,  during  the 
next  twenty-fire  years,  to  double  its  present  limit, 
and  we  have  a  hundred  million  mouths  to  feed  in  our 


own  country  alone,  all  the  resources  and  skill  or 
the  farmer  wiU  be  taxed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
his  products.  The  value  of  farms  can  hardly  fail 
to  Increase  year  by  year,  on  these  accounts,  and  it 
wiU  be  the  farmer's  interest  to  see  that  he  neglects 
no  means  of  making  his  more  valuable  property 
pay  a  higher  interest  than  now.  This  can  only  bo 
done  by  making  it  more  productive. 


Hints    for    VForli. 

Plant  every  thing  possible,  early  this  month.  Early 
kinds  of  com  may  be  put  ia  the  grotmd  until  the 
middle  of  the  month,  with  certainty  of  ripening  as 
soon  as  late  sorts  planted  earlier.  Or  it  may  be 
planted  closer  for  fodder. 

Fodder  Corn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops, 
especially  for  a  dairyman.  By  and  by  we  shall 
probably  begin  to  preserve  corn-fodder  in  pits  and 
trenches,  just  as  brewers'  grains  are  now  kept 
by  many  American  dairymen,  or  as  corn-fodder  is 
preserved  by  many  foreign  farmers.  The  process, 
known  as  ensilage,  was  fully  described,  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June, 
1875.  It  would  be  well  to  refer  to  or  procure  this 
number,  and  study  the  process.  Eodder-com  may 
be  planted  in  rows  2^^  feet  apart,  ivith  seed  dropped 
two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Cultivate  with  horse- 
hoe  as  soon  as  the  com  is  above  ground. 

Beans  are  becoming  a  more  profitable  crop,  now 
that  additional  attention  is  given  to  them.  When 
planted  in  rows  21  feet  apart,  4  or  5  beans  may  be 
dropped  every  foot.  By  planting  with  the  Albany 
planter,  the  beans  maj'  be  dropped  in  a  continuous 
row,  3  iuches  apart.  The  seed  should  go  into  light 
land,  at  least  3  inches  deep  in  the  moist  soil. 

Potatoes  will  need  very  close  attention.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  many  careless  farmers  will 
lose  their  crop  through  inattention,  and  that  the 
price  will  again  be  high  in  the  fall.  The  Colorado 
beetle  may  be  kept  down  by  care  and  Paris  Green, 
as  has  been  frequently  explained.  (See  page  207.) 
["  Potato  Pests,"  a  new  book,  sent,  post-paid,  from 
this  office,  for  50  cents,  will  be  very  valuable]. 

Cultivation,  thorough  and  frequent,  will  greatly 
help  all  drill-sown  crops,  as  com,  potatoes,  and 
roots,  enabling  them  to  resist  dry  weather,  and 
make  a  strong  growth.  This  is  very  important  for 
the  potato  crop,  imder  the  attacks  of  the  beetles. 

Ruta-Bagas  should  be  sown  this  month  ;  refer  to 
the  directions  for  root  crops  in  previous  months,  as 
to  preparation  of  the  soU.  Two  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  should  be  sown,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
sow  in  drills,  either  with  a  hand  or  horse-planter. 
The  rows  may  be  made  27  to  30  inches  apart.,  and 
300  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  drUled  with  the  seed, 
will  force  the  crop  ahead  of  the  fly.  If  the  fly  at- 
tacks them,  use  finely  slacked  lime,  dry  sifted  coal 
ashes,  or  soot,  freely  sifted  over  them. 

Mangels  or  Sugar  Beets  should  be  ready  to  hoe  and 
thin  out.  12  to  15  inches  apart,  is  a  proper  distance, 
and  vacant  spaces  may  be  filled  by  transplanting 
plants  from  places  where  they  are  too  thick.  Take 
up  the  plants  with  a  trowel  with  the  earth  around 
them,  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Share's  horse- 
hoe  is  excellent  for  cultivating  these  root  crops. 

Summer-FaHows. — In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be 
well  to  summer-fallow.  To  kill  weeds  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  destroy  and  very  plentLtul,  or  to  break  up 
raw,  heavy  day  soils,  this  nearly  obsolete  operation 
may  stiU  be  practised.  But  now  it  can  rarely  pay  to 
keep  the  soil  idle  a  whole  season,  when  there  are 
so  many  green  crops  that  may  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage for  cleaning  the  ground,  and  artificial  fertiliz- 
ing is  so  well  understood.  When  a  summer-fallow 
is  thought  advisable,  begin  by  plowing  deeply  this 
month,  before  weeds  have  seeded  the  ground. 

P-eparmgfur  Harvest. — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  ready  for  haying.  It  would  pay  to  procure 
a  mowing  machine  and  a  horse-rake,  if  money  has 
to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  where  ten  acres  of 
hay  have  to  be  made.  In  choosing  machines,  dura- 
bility and  ease  of  working  should  be  looked  to  first ; 
low  price  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Some 
valuable  improvements  in  harvesting  machinery 
have  recently  been  noticed  iu  the  American  Agri- 
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cuUurisI,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  when 
.  choosing  a  mower.  When  scythes  are  used,  the 
rhomboidal  scythe-sharpener  wiU  be  found  very  ef- 
fective. Mowers,  rakes,  scythes,  hay-raclis,  bams, 
and  stack  bottoms,  and  any  other  needed  facilities, 
should  all  be  made  ready  for  work  without  delay. 
A  Tool  Shed  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm.  Here 
should  be  kept  machines,  implements,  tools,-wheel- 
barrows,  and  all  spare  things  of  every  sort  that 
usually  lie  around  loose.  Every  thing  should  be 
kept  in  its  proper  place,  so  that  it  could  be  found 
in  the  dark  if  needed.  Habits  of  neatness  and  regu- 
larity are  learned  in  keeping  a  tool  shed  in  proper 
order,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place  on 
the  farm.  When  neatness  in  little  things  is  learned, 
greater  things  are  always  taken  care  of. 

CloiKT  Hay  is  worth  much  more  when  cut  early, 
than  when  cut  late.  Professor  Atwater  has  given 
the  readers  of  the  American  AgricvUurist  some  very 
valuable  hints  in  this  respect,  which  should  be  well 
studied  and  remembered.  We  prefer  to  rake  up 
clover  before  it  is  completely  dried,  and  cure  it  in 
the  cock  for  at  least  24  hours.  This  method  con- 
siderably increases  the  value  of  the  hay. 

The  Dairy. — Cows  are  now  in  their  prime,  and 
justice  should  be  done  them,  by  using  care  and 
ekiU  in  the  dairy.  June  butter  is  the  best  of 
the  season,  and  may  be  packed,  so  as  to  keep 
perfectly  for  a  year.  Use  only  the  best  qual- 
ity of  salt,  the  price  of  which  is  really  of  no  object, 
considering  that  only  one  ounce  of  it  goes  to  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  salt  may  easily  make  5  or  10  cents  a  pound 
variation  in  the  value  of  the  butter. 

Water. — Provide  pure,  fresh  water  for  the  cows, 
and  when  thinking  of  them,  do  not  forget  their 
owners,  who  suffer  very  often  in  health  and  com- 
fort from  using  impure  water.  See  that  no  drains, 
manure  piles,  or  cesspools  leak  into  the  well,  and 
keep  the  ground  around  it  high,  so  that  no  surface- 
water  can  soak  into  it.  A  good  pump  should  be 
attached  to  the  well,  and  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  wiU 
prevent  any  bad  taste  in  the  water. 

Ihsture. — Do  not  overstock  the  pasture.  Keep  a 
good  growth  by  feeding  a  little  dry  feed  or  grain  in 
the  evening,  and  bringing  up  the  stock  early.  A 
dressing  of  60  lbs.  of  salt  or  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  will  be  useful  to  the  grass,  if  given  early  this 
month  ;  but  when  the  soda  is  used,  it  should  be 
spread  during  a  shower  of  rain,  so  that  it  is  at  once 
dissolved  and  carried  into  the  soil. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Ewes  and  lambs  wUl  thrive  all 
the  better  for  a  little  extra  feed.  The  lambs  should 
be  fed  in  a  place  by  themselves,  to  which  they  can 
gain  access  easily.  An  enclosure,  known  as  a 
"lamb-creep,"  will  be  found  useful.  This  is  a 
fence  with  openings,  through  which  the  lambs  can 
pass,  but  the  sheep  can  not.  Pure  water  should  be 
provided  for  both  ewes  and  lambs,  where  they  can 
have  constant  access  to  it. 

Dipping  Sheep. — To  free  the  lambs  from  ticks, 
which  worry  them  afterthe  ewes  have  been  sheared, 
they  should  be  dipped.  Buchan's  Cresylic  dip  is 
effective  in  freeing  the  lambs  from  this  pest. 

Tagging  both  sheep  and  lambs,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected,while  feeding  on  young  grass.  If  looseness 
of  the  bowels  occurs,  the  wool  should  be  closely 
clipped,  and  if  the  disorder  should  become  trouble- 
some, a  tablespoonful  of  peppermint  water,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  prepared  chalk  mixed  with  it,  may 
be  given  to  each  lamb  with  good  effect. 

Figs. — A  piece  of  pasture  should  by  aU  means  be 
provided  for  the  swine,  especially  for  young  pigs. 
This  ensures  health  and  healthful  growth.  An  acre 
or  two  of  orchard  seeded  to  clover,  with  an  open 
shed  for  shelter  during  storms,  would  be  found 
very  valuable.  Keep  only  grade  pigs  of  a  good 
breed,  and  feed  liberally ;  this  is  the  secret  of 
cheap  pork.  A  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, given  occasionally,  will  be  useful ;  4  ounces  of 
each  will  be  enough  for  a  week's  supply  tor  13  full- 
grown  pigs.  Pure  water  should  be  given  plentifully. 

Sead  the  Advertiscnumts. — Almost  every  day  in- 
quiries are  made  about  matters  and  things  which 
are  described  in  the  columns  devoted  to  advertising, 


These  matters  are  of  great  interest,  and  should  be 
looked  over  every  month.  If  anything  is  wanted, 
the  back  numbers  should  be  referred  to.  It  would 
be  strange  to  find  any  useful  tiling  missing  from 
the  columns  during  the  past  few  years. 


Notes  on   Orchard   and    Garden  Work. 


As  hinted  last  month,  whatever  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  may  have  been,  June  Ist,  take  one 
year  with  another,  usually  finds  vegetation  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  point.  In  June  we  stand  at  the 
end  of  most  of  the  preparatory  work,  and,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  in  advance  of  the  harvest.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  an  idle  month,  when  the  orchardist 
and  gardener  can  enjoy  his  summer  respite,  and 
in  that  trip  to  the  sea  shore,  to  the  mountains,  or 
elsewhere,  that  he  has  been  looking  forward  to. 


Orcliard    and    Nursery. 

Planting  being  over,  the  young  trees  should  not 
be  left  to  shirk  for  themselves.  One  of  the  im- 
portant things  is  to 

Look  to  the  Labels. — If  in  the  hnrry  of  planting  the 
labels  put  on  at  the  nursery  were  left  on  the  trees, 
these  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  They  are  not 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  are  usually  put  on 
with  iron  wire  and  t^visted  tight.  If  left,  the  sea- 
son's growth  having  no  chance  to  expand,  the  tree 
will  often  be  strangled  by  the  wire,  and  well  nigh 
ruined.  We  have  often  repeated  that  no  one 
should  depend  upon  labels,  but  there  should  be 
such  a  record  that  every  tree  on  the  place  may  be 
known  by  its  position.  Where  the  trees  are  in  reg- 
ular rows,  this  record  is  easily  kept.  Still,  until 
one  gets  acquainted  with  his  trees,  and  learned  the 
name  of  each  row,  or  single  tree,  labels  are  con- 
venient. Use  lead  wire,  a  strip  of  "lace-leather," 
or  something  that  wUl  not  injure  the  growing  tree. 

Mulching,  in  a  very  dry  season,  will  save  the  lives 
of  young  trees,  and  it  is  always  useful.     See  last 

month's    "Fruit  Garden." How  much   futui-e 

trouble  would  be  saved  It  we  would  recollect  that 

Oreen  Shoots  become  Woody. — What  is  now  a  tender 
quick-growing  sprout,  will  in  October  be  a  strong 
woody  branch,  and  perhaps  a  branch  just  where  it 
is  not  wanted,  and  which  must  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  a  saw  or  strong  knife.  At  the  right  time, 
the  shoot  could  have  been  rubbed  off,  and  not  only 
the  trouble  of  removing  the  branch  avoided,  but  the 
useless  growth  would  have  been  directed  to  parts 
where  it  was  needed.    Some  one  has  called  this 

"Anticipalii-e  Pruning,"  and  it  is  really  that.  If 
one  has  a  careful  eye  to  his  young  trees,  he  can,  by 
rubbing  off  a  bud  or  shoot  here,  and  pinching  a 
shoot  there,  so  direct  tlie  growth  that  by  the  time 
the  trees  come  into  bearing,  they  will  be  of  proper 
form,  and  very  little  work  will  be  required  of  the 
pruning  saw  and  chisel. 

Pruning. — If  large  limbs  are  to  be  removed  from 
neglected  trees,  this  month  or  next  (according  to 
locality— at  any  rate,  when  the  spring  growth  is 
made  and  the  leaves  have  attained  full  size  and 
substance)  is  by  many  preferred  for  the  work,  as 
wounds  now  heal  rapidly.  Cut  all  large  wounds 
smooth  with  a  drawing  knife,  and  cover  with  shellac 
varnish,  melted  grafting  wax,  or  thick  paiut. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  must  be  looked  to,  and  if 
shoots  start  from  the  stock,  to  rob  them  of  nourish- 
ment, rub  them  off.  It  is  often  the  case  that  one 
bud  on  a  cion  will  start  and  make  a  vigorous  growth 
of  a  single  unbninchcd  shoot,  which  will  be  whip- 
ped about,  and  likely  be  broken  by  the  winds.  The 
growth  from  a  graft  should  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  young  tree  planted  in  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
wood  of  another  tree,  and  properly  shaped  by 
pinching  the  ends  of  the  too  rapid-growing  shoots. 

T/iinning  Fruit  is  another  important  work  of  the 
month,  and  is  especially  needed  upon  young  trees 
just  coming  into  bearing.  As  relating  to  this,  see 
"  Changing  the  Bearing  Tear,"  on  p.  IS'2  last  month. 
See  what  was  said  in  last  month's  Notes  on  thin- 
ning. That  it  will  pay  in  many  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Just  which  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  profitably 
thinned,  can  only  be  learned  by  experience.     With 


choice  pears  and  mth  peaches  it  wiU  generally  give 
good  returns.  At  the  present  writing,  the  prospects 
are  good  for  a  large  crop  of  peaches.     In  such  years 

Only  the  Best  Fruit  Pays. — Fine,  large,  weU-coIor- 
ed  peaches  will  bring  a  fair  price,  at  times  when 
the  common  will  hardly  pay  the  cost  of  handling. 
The  one  way  to  get  the  very  best  is  to  thin,  and 
severely.  Three-fourths  of  the  set  may  often  be 
taken  off  and  leave  a  full  crop. 

Fruit  Crates  and  Baskets  should  be  provided  in 
season.  Ascertain  from  the  commission  dealer 
what  kind  of  packages  will  be  most  in  demand .... 
Another  important  work  for  the  month  is  the 

Fight  with  Insects.— -'S.  B.— If  a  chap  offers  to  sell 
you  something  to  put  on  the  tree  to  kill  borers  in 
the  tree,  teU  him  to  "git."  If  one  wants  you  to 
buy  a  recipe  for  a  "  tree  invigorator,"  you  may  pay 
$5  for  directions  to  mix  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  cop- 
peras, to  paint  on  trees — but  you  had  better  show 
him  the  front  gate.  If  some  good  friend  tells  you 
to  bore  an  inch  and  a  quarter  hole  in  the  tree 
(mind  the  size),  put  in  a  lump  of  sulphur,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  calomel,  and  then  put  in  a  pine  plug, 
(be  sure  and  use  pine,  for  a  cork  may  spoil  the  job), 
and  that  you  can  thus  so  sulphurize  or  mercurialize 
the  plums  that  the  em'culio  won't  hurt  them — 
don't  do  it.  j  If  people  only  understood 

The  wai/s  of  Insects,  and  more  about  "matters 
and  things  in  general,"  they  would  throw  away  no 
money  on  useless  applications,  and  waste  no  time 
in  spoiling  their  trees  with  auger  holes. 

As  to  Cureulios,  there  is  but  one  way  with  them 
thus  far  known.  After  hundreds  of  experiments 
by  careful  men,  with  every  proposed  medication, 
application,  and  botheration,  nothing  but  catching 
and  killing  is  of  the  slightest  use.  Some  of  them 
may  be  caught  by  smoothing  the  ground  around 
the  trees,  and  placing  pieces  of  board  here  and 
there  ;  those  that  hide  under  these  boards  may  be 
caught  and  killed.  StUl,  many  wUl  go  upon  the 
trees,  and  these  must  be  jarred  off  eai-ly  in  the 
morning,  caught  on  a  cloth  and  killed. 

Borers  do  not  breed  in  the  tree,  as  some  suppose. 
Every  borer  in  the  trees  'loent  in.  The  parent, 
winged  insect,  laid  the  egg  on  the  bark,  the  little 
borer  hatched  out,  at  once  bored  its  way  into  the 
tree,  and  there  it  will  stay  until  it  comes  out  as  a 
perfect  insect,  or  is  cut  out,  or  is  punched  to  death 
in  the  hole.  But  please  observe,  no  patent  stuff 
that  is  to  be  laid  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree,  no  stuff 
that  you  may  paint  on  the  trunk,  no  "invigorator," 
or  any  thing  that  you  apply  to  the  soil  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  and  thus  poison  the  borer,  will  be 
of  any  earthly  use.  WhUe  you  are  fussing  with 
such  treatment,  the  borer  is  quietly  at  work,  per- 
haps stopping  now  and  then,  to  laugh  at  the  foUy 
of  the  performance.  Cut  with  knife  and  punch 
with  wire. 

The  Slug,  so  called,  but  which  is  really  a  cater- 
pillar, will  appear,  especially  on  the  pear  and  cherry 
leaves,  and,  unless  checked,  often  make  sad  work. 
It  is  a  dark-green  leech-like  creature,  that  leaves  a 
sUmv  trail.  Slaked  lime,  dusted  from  a  coarse  bag 
at  the  end  of  a  pole,  will  soon  end  it.  In  a  dry 
time  fine  dust  from  the  road  may  be  thrown  into 
the  trees  with  good  effect. 

Marketing. — Our  southern  friends  should  know 
that  while  early  peaches  will  sell  well,  they  must  be 
peaches.  The  miserable  things  that  have  been  sent 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  with  the  hope  of 
being  early,  have  injured  those  who  sent  them. 
Little  woolb',  green  hard  things,  as  large  as  hickory 
nuts,  or  larger,  had  better  be  fed  to  the  pigs— if 
they  will  cat  them.  Such  fruit  (?)  can  neither  be 
sold  nor  given  away,  in  the  New  York  or  other 
northern  markets.  So  with  cariy  apples— they 
should  be  carefully  assorted,  and  come  in  good 
shape,  or  they  will  not  sell. 

Odds  and  Eiuh.—Kecft  the  weeds  down  in  nur- 
sery rows Weed  seed  beds,  and  it  they  are  not 

already  sheltered,  do  not  wait  for  the  seedlings  to 
suffer,  before  shade  of  some  kind  is  applied,  as  di- 
rected last  month.  .  ..WHien  a  caterpillar's  web  is 
discovered,  do  not  sleep  until  you  know  that  it  and 
its  contents  are  disposed  of. 
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What  is  said  under  "  Oreliard  "  about  mulching, 
Insects,  etc.,  applies  also  to  the  fruit  garden,  and 
mucb  in  last  month's  Notes  should  be  heeded  now, 
and  we  refer  to  them  to  avoid  repetition. 

Jfarkeiing  begins  with  the  strawberry,  and  the 
harvesting  will  be  done  this  month  in  northern 
localities.  We  gave  last  month,  on  p.  178,  so  full 
an  article  on  the  "Berry  Seasou,"  that  nothing  is 
to  be  added. 

Mackbeifies  and  Baapiemes. — Next  season's  fruit- 
ing is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  shoots  or  stalks  now 
growing.  Tie  up,  to  prevent  accidents,  such  of 
these  as  are  to  remain,  and  hoe  up  all  others.  In 
picking,  raspberries  require  delicate  handling,  as 
they  ci'ush  easily.  When  the  picking  is  over,  cut 
out  the  canes  that  have  fruited. 

Maek-Caps  do  not  sucker,  but  throw  up  new 
stems  from  the  base  of  the  plant ;  these  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  too  crowded  ;  remove  all  the 
shoots  not  wanted  while  they  are  young.  > 

Thinning  is  even  more  necessary  on  dwarf  than 
on  standard  pears,  as  they  are  more  apt  to  overbear. 

Grape  Vi7ies  will  seed  frequent  attention.  As 
the  shoots  grow  they  must  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  or 
a  high  wind  will  either  break  or  entangle  them. 
Kemove  all  shoots  that  start  where  canes  are  not 
■wanted,  and  in  case  of  double  buds,  take  out  one 
shoot,  taking  the  weaker  one.  In  close  pmning, 
the  shoots  are  stopped  (by  pinching  off  their  ends) 
just  above  the  uppermost  cluster.  Some  leave  but 
a  single  leaf,  and  think  it  better  than  two,  three,  or 
more.  We  are  governed  by  the  form  of  trellis,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  that  filled  with  foliage,  to  following 

any  set  rule Treat    rose-bugs  and  mildew  as 

noted  last  month Soon  the  large  beetles  and  the 

large  caterpillars  wUl  appear  ;  they  are  never  very 
numerous,  and  the  only  remedy  is  hand-picking. 


££itclieu    and    3Iarlc«t    Oarden. 

The  lively  time  with  the  weeds  fairly  sets  in  this 
month.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  weed  that 
to-day  has  so  slight  a  hold  on  the  soil  that  it  is 
lilled  as  easily  as  a  tender  exotic,  in  afew  days  wUl 
he  so  well  established,  as  to  he  difficult  of  removal. 
Some  one  has  said  tliat  "  the  time  to  kill  weeds  is 
just  before  they  appear,"  aiid  if  taken  to  mean, 
"just  before  they  make  much  show,"  it  is  true. 
The  use  of 

The  Hake  is  not  half  understood  or  appreciated. 
Jl  heavy  steel  rake,  with  long  and  sharp  teeth,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  weed-killing  implements 
we  have.  It  gets  over  the  surface  rapidly,  and 
if  run  over  the  surface,  will  uproot  the  young  weeds 
and  leave  them  where  the  sun  wUl  soon  finish 
ihem.  The  rake  is  not  a  complete  substitute  for 
those  that  stir  the  soil  mnie  deeply  and  thorough- 
ly, but  it  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  these  if  one 
■if  ould  keep  the  garden  clear. 

Succession  crops  should  be  looked  out  for.  The 
season  of  many  vegetables,  which  remain  for  but  a 
short  time  in  their  best  condition,  may  be  greatly 
prolonged  by  proper  forethought,  in  sowing  at  inter- 
vals. For  example,  we  make  it  a  point  to  have 
green  corn  daily,  from  the  first  picking  until  frost 
puts  an  end  to  the  season.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  it 
does  not  come  amiss,  as  the  ears,  allowed  to  get 
harder  than  their  table  condition,  are  a  great  treat 
to  the  pigs,  and  the  fodder  is  cured  for  the  cows. 

Vhoccupied  soil  should  never  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den. As  soon  as  one  crop  is  off,  give  the  soil  a 
freshening  up  with  manure,  and  put  in  something. 
Kecollect  that  weeds  will  have  to  be  killed  at  any 
rate,  and  it  is  better  to  have  the  work  of  doing  this 
turned  to  account  of  some  crop.  Judgment  must 
'de  used  in  the  choice  of  things  to  occupy  the  land. 
The  plants  wUl  have  to  endure  the  hottest  part  of 
the  season,  and  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  peas, 
etc.,  would  fail,  while  beans,  and  all  of  the  cucum- 
ber and  squash  family  will  be  suited.  It  is  well  to 
have  extra  cabbage  plants  for  this  use. 

Asparagus  should  have  a  rest  when  peas  are  ready. 
When  cutting  is  stopjied,  the  plants  soon  so  shade 
the  ground  that  few  weeds  •nill  grow. 


Scans. — Plant  bush  sorts  in  succession,  and  in 
northern  localities  it  will  be  early  enough  forLimas. 

Beets. — Thin  and  weed ;  sow  succession  crops  of 
early  sorts,  for  beet  greens,  as  well  as  the  roots. 

Cabbages. — ^As  soon  as  the  crop  of  early  is  off,  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  celer,'  or  other  late  crops.  Set 
out  plants  of  medium  late  sorts. 

Carrots  sown  early  in  the  month  will  usually  make 
a  good  crop.  Stir  the  ground  whenever  the  plants 
begin  to  break  through.  Thin  and  weed  in  the  rows 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  at  least 
4  in.  between  them. 

Cktery.— Keep  the  seed-bed  free  of  weeds;  some 
for  early  use  may  be  set  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Cucumbers. — Hurry  their  gi'O'wth.  To  keep  off 
the  striped  bug,  some  put  a  rag  on  a  stick  which  is 
so  stuck  in  the  ground  that  the  wind  will  flutter  it 
over  them,  and  scare  off  the  bugs.  White  hellebore 
has  been  used  with  success.  Plant  for  pickles  the 
last  of  this  or  the  fii-st  week  of  next  month. 

Effg  Piant.f. — In  ■view  of  the  great  fondness  of  the 
potato-bug  for  these,  it  is  ■well  to  grow  in  pots  until 
of  good  size,  and  then  put  out  in  a  rich  spot.  Hand- 
pick  the  insects  or  poison  them. 

Melons. — Plant,  if  any  have  failed.  They  need 
the  same  eare  as  cucumbers. 

Okra  may  be  sown  where  it  is  to  stand. 

Onions. — Weed  and  keep  the  soil  clear  between 
the  rows  ;  some  give  a  di'essing  of  salt,  thinking  it 
prevents  the  smut. 

Peas  rarely  do  well  when  planted  late.  If  tried, 
sow  them  six  inches  deep  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
garden,  using  the  early  kinds. 

Ibtatocs. — The  early  sorts  in  the  garden  require 
the  same  care  as  those  in  field  culture.  Poison 
must  be  used,  or  there  will  be  no  crop  ;  see  hints 
for  farm-work,  and  items  in  the  "Basket'"  pages. 

Skubarb. — Cut  away  the  flower-stalks,  and  puU 
but  little  for  use. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  New  Zealand  in  ■well-manured 
hills.    It  is  slow  at  first,  but  soon  grows  rapidly. 

Squashes  may  stdl  be  sown.  For  striped  bug  see 
cucumbers.  Hand-pick  the  squash-bugs,  and  crush 
their  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  For  the  borer  it  is  recommended  to  cover 
the  stem  with  earth  for  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
root.  In  working  the  soil  do  not  disturb  the  vines, 
but  allow  them  to  root. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Plant  on  well-manured  ridges. 
See  a  full  article  on  culture  in  March  last,  page  100. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  for  late  crop.  In  garden  they 
should  be  kept  trained  to  a  trellis,  to  stakes,  or  in 
some  way,  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  the  fruit  from 
the  groimd. 

Turnips  of  the  ruta-baga  sorts  may  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Odds  and  Ends. — A  pig  seems  an  almost  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  garden,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  a  garden  is  necessary  to  the  pig. 
At  any  j-ate,  with  a  little  care  in  gathering  it,  the 
refuse  of  the  garden  will  go  far  towards  the  sum- 
mer support  of  the  pig Root  crops,  beets,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  salsify,  and  scorzouera  are  rarely  suf- 
ficiently thinned  ;  the  larger  kinds  should  have  at 
least  4  in.,  and  6  in.  space  between  them  would  be 
better.  Salsify,  by  thinning,  may  be  had  of  twice 
the  usual  size,  and  make  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
preparing If  seeds  are  to  be  saved  of  any  vegeta- 
bles, select  beforehand  the  earhest  and  best  for  this 

purpose,  and  allow  none  to  be  used  from  it 

Herbs.— Have  a  supply  of  the  seasoning  articles  pro-. 

Tided  for  the  kitchen Weeds  are  to  be  fought 

first,  last,  and  aU  the  time — except  vchen  the  ground 
is  wet.  The  lanee-headed  hoe  described  last  mouth 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  ;  it  doesn't  look 
like  much,  but  we  could  hardly  do  without  it. 
Indeed,  we  have  them  made  by  the  half  dozen. 


Flotrer  Gardeti  :tie<l  I^a^wn. 

The  Notes  of  last  month  will  be  just  as  applicable 
now,  and  may  be  re-read  with  profit. 
The  Laum-Movjer  should  be  used  in  well-estab- 


lished lawns  at  least  once  a  week.  If  the  grass  has 
been  allowed  to  get  too  long  forthe  clippings  to  be, 
left  on  the  grass,  rake  them  off. 

A  Grass-Hook  or  sickle  will  be  needed  for  places 
inaccessible  to  the  machine.  This  should  be  kept 
sharp  by  the  use  of  a  scythe-stone. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.— VlTisA  has  been  said  under 
"Orchard"  about  shaping  trees  by  the  early  re- 
moval of  shoots  not  needed,  and  pmching,  may  be 
applied  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs All  the 

Bedding  Plants  should  be  out  now.  'OTiere  there 
are  lines  of  different  colors  they  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinct by  pinching  back  those  disposed  to  interfere 
with  their  neighbors. 

Tlie  Tender  Plants  from  the  greenhouse  that  are  to 
be  used  outside,  should  be  placed  where  winds 
wUl  not  injure  them  ;  they  often  suffer  from  these. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Whether  a  place  be  large  or 
small,  neatness  shoiild  always  be  regarded  before 
show A  well  kept  kitchen  garden  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  a  neglected  flower-garden If  the  orna- 
mental grounds  can  not  be  kept  in  order  with  the 

force  that  can  be  afforded,  they  are  too  large 

Good  keeping  is  made  up  of  little  things.  Have  all 
margins,   where  the  grass  borders  a   walk,   or  a 

flower-bed,  carefuDy  trimmed Every  scrap  of 

paper,  chip,  or  other  matter  should  be  kept  off  of 

the  lawn  as  carefully  as  from  the  best  carpet 

Stakes  are  often  required  to  hold  tall-growing  weak 
plants  and  flower-stems  ;  they  can  be  used  and  be 
out  of  sight.  Avoid  the  horrible  gTecu  things,  with 
white,  pine-apple-shaped  tops  ;    one  doesn't  wear 

gaudy  cratches When  a  plantgoes  out  of  flower, 

cut  away  the  clusters,  unless  seeds  are  ■n^anted ;  in 
that  case  it  is  better  to  have  the  seed-bearers  in  a 

reserve  ground See  last  month's  Notes  about 

insects  on  roses Many  shrabs  may  be  propa- 
gated  from    cuttings  of    the  ripening  wood 

Weeds  come  among  flowers  as  well  as  among  cab- 
bages and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Sharp-toothed  rakes  frequently  run  over  the  soil 
among  the  plants,  will  both  keep  the  surface  light, 
and  uproot  the  young  weeds.  It  is  well  to  have 
rakes  of  at  least  two  different  widths,  as  a  thickly 
planted  bordcrwill  need  a  narrow  one.  The  lanee- 
headed  hoe  described  and  figured  last  month  under 
"  Kitchen  Garden  "  is  quite  as  useful  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  hand-weeding. 

4jii-eeulioiise  and   ^ViiidoT»'    Plants. 

The  last  cold  storm  is  generally  over — at  least  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York— by  June  10th,  and  the 
weather  at  that  time  may  be  regarded  as  settled 
wai-m.  By  that  date  whatever  plants  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  greenhouse,  may  come  out,  and  the 

house  put  in  its   summer  dress With  a  little 

care  it  is  easy  to  provide  a  set  of  plants  of  the 
Gesneria  family  that  wUl  keep  the  house  a  blaze  of 
flowers.  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  Tydaeas,  Achimenes, 
etc.,  are  all  brilliant.  Some  of  the  double  Gerani- 
ums, and  all  of  the  Tricolor  class  are  much  better 
in-doors  ;  these,  with  Fuchsias,  and  other  summer- 
flowering  plants,  will  make  a  well-shaded  and  well- 
ventilated  greenhouse  an  attractive  place Shad- 
ing must  now  be  increased,  unless  put  on  heavy  at 

first Insects  ■wUl  be  rather  more  active  than  in 

winter,  and  the  same  means  must  be  taken  to  sub' 
due  them See  last  month's  Notes. 

—»    !»■     «» 

CommerGial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

. m 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  cnie- 
fiilly  prepared  specially  for  the  American  AgriciiUarist, 
from  our  daily  record  dnrinj  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
llie  transactions  for  the  raoiitli  ending  Jlay  ISlh,  l&TT, 
anil  for  tlie  corresponding- month  last  year: 
I.  ■riiANSAO-nON'.^i  A-r  -rinc  nkw  yoi:i:  makkhts. 

Hp'-eii'TS  F'nny.    WlifnL     Corn.       l^re.    litirlpti.     (iiitfi. 

•'7;l•J(;,^.^m•tll^37,100  2r.J,(K)0  l.BTO.OOO  Sf.OOO  19S,nrO  573.000 
26  (IV  i,(s(  m-lli2G.i,000  289,000  1,7U,000  47,000  SOJ.OIO  i\!i.KM 
<\IKS  Flnitr     W/'ffit.      f^ni-u.       Ittie.    Burleii.     Onls. 

•)7  .lV/;„-sin'fli3I9  0»d  1,072.000  7,149.01)0  62,000  9 -.OdO  1,570,000 
26  d'9 /.<«  iM'lli3S4,000    1,265,000  2,."07,000    63,000  257,000     5-96,(00 

•l,        Cntiipariinu  irilfi  S'lme  nf.rioa  at  tlii^  lane  iii.u  i/ettr. 

I!rci'ii-rs        F'mir.     \r/imt.      Cm-n.  Rue.  Bnrlpu.    Onl-i. 

•>-,  flfivs  IS-;-    287,100    254,000  1,570,000  54.000  19S.rOH      573,000 

2fi  days  1S76.  .894,000  1,136.000  1,334,009  83.000  221.000     911,000 

CiLirt;              Finnr.      Wlieal.      Corn.  Uiie.  hnrtey.     Onta. 

"7  ri'ivs  1S77    819  000  ],O7J,l0n  7,140.POl  62,000  93,Oii0  1.570.000 

26  dnys  1876.. 3»7,000   2,6^»,0CO  1,211,000  117,000  41,000     816,0-0 
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3,  Slock  of  grain  in  stor€  at  X*:to   York. 

Wlieat.  Corn,  lli/r.  Hurley.  Oais.  3faU, 
busli.  Imsli.  biisli.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
May  7.  187?..  76I,6SS  4G8,S09  193,iMS  174.S75  SJJ.S^l-  M],6»* 
Apr.lO,18n..l,7N^n  1  l,(»i.«il  24SJ23  320.331  600.639  311,033 
Mav.  .5,  1S77.. 4^30,641  1,711.09.-.  tiSS.SS.I  5l3.Si6  R3-2,0^d  3i,,203 
Feb.  7,  18:7.  .3,083.819  2,302,3H  3:4,U8  671.114  9j6,114  3S5.m> 
.Tim.  8,  I877..3C»KI,010  3,0T7,r,04  341,7.nO  905,61:,  1,083,104  43.1,406 
Uec.  lI,1876..3,110.a'-3  3,SS5.534  213841  873,310  l.lSJ.jM  3  2.041 
Aug.  7,  18711.  .2,831,299  904,557  W,960  53,914  1,-»;.S9l.  34.203 
ADr  10  1376  3,:mo;4  23->,l»  68.439  200,381  706.283  436,943 
Jim.'lO,  llielASolaS     OOS^i  100,741     335,191  l.OSO.SOO  S07,438 

4.  Exfort-lfrom  Hew  York,  Jan.  1,  to  May  10. 
Flour,     meal.      Corn.     Rye.    Barley.  OaU.    Feaf 

libls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
1877  436  097  3.134  698  6,063.336  439,005  123,083  60,141136,8.4 
lSi6'.!!. "38,579    7,614,910    4,336,520  102,004        •    77,290  319,3:3 

CUP.RKNT    WUOI.KSAI.li   I'P.TCKS. 

Apr.  12.  May  13. 

PbICE  of  Oor.li. 1 05  7-8  107  l-4_ 

Fl.ouu— Super  lo  J'LxliaStiae  $6  25    ((^7  75     t7  .t'l    @  8  <3 
Super  to  E.tlra  Soulhcrn...      6  40    ®  9  75       7  75    fcl3  00 

JSxlra   Westei-n  6  85    ®11  00       7  8o    ©13  00 

li.\tra  Genesee •7  75    ®  8  75       8  75    @10  25 

■Supc-iliua    Wesleru 6  25    (3  6  90       7  dO    (is  S  00 

Urn  Flo  in:   3  00    (ii  5  ;5       5  i5    (a  6  :(0 

Coun-.-Mkai,.      2  65    ®3  50       3  10    ■;»  3  95 

WUEAT-All  khidsor  White.    1  60    a  1  SO       2  00    @  2  3^ 
All  Ivluds  01  lied  and  Amber.    1  25    (3  1  80       1  oO    w  2  2.j 

COKN-rellow 57    (3      110  70    (8      ^1 

Mixed 57    %      CO  63^®      la 

Wliitc : 57    ®      00  07    @      71 

0AT3- VPesteni 43    ®      57  46    @      &> 

State .53    a      CO  64    ®      72 

Utk       85    (ii      97      <>95    @  1  15 

Baiii.ky- 57}<®  1  02X       CO    @  1  I31i 

Barley  Malt 65    @  1  25  Gd    @  1  Sa 

Hay— Hale,  «)  100  Bs  65    (.o  1  00  65    ®  1  00 

Straw,  ^  100  Tbs 50    ®      75  50    ®      80 

CoTi-ox— .MiddiiiiKS,  ^1   lb  \\%%      n'A       K%®      11 

UOPS— Crop  01' IS76,  ?1  lb 8    ®      17  S    ®      20 

old,  ^  lb 4    @      10  4    @      10 

Fhatiikp.s— Liv<^  tJecse,  %( lb         42>^(3      45  4o    @      45 

SEBD-Clover,1»  lb  14    @      15>$      Nominal. 

Timothy.  T  bushel...  185    «2  2  00        Nominal. 

Fla^t.  ?)  bushel ICO    ®  1  75       1  r,5    @  1  70 

SuQAR-nen'g,Ss  Grocervioib        7K«S     l"^        ?K®     113^ 
Mor.ASSK.s.  Cuba,  ^cal.30  test       —    ®     43  53    ®     — 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?)  gal       38    ®     55  4a    ®     60 

Coffee— i:io(UoId) 16    a      20  17    ®      21 

TOUACOO.  KeunicUy,  &c..511b.         5    a      IB  4)4®      18 

Seed  Leaf,  F  n. 4;<®     50  i'/M     60 

Wool— Domeslic  Fleece, *lb       27    ®      50  28    ®      aO 

Doiucslic,  pulled.  13  tt. 13    ®      42  18    @      38 

Callroniiii,  snrincclip, 12    ®      28  13    ®      SO 

California  fall  clip Ti    ®     2;;  10    @     21 

Tallow.  *i  lb         7:!i@       ^^  „- J-'^®  ,„  „S 

OIL-OAKK-Hlon    _33C0    @      —      3,00    ®38  00 

I'or.K— .\l  ess,  9  barrel 15  10    @15  10      Id  50    @15  90 

Exlra  Prime,  ij)  barrel 1150    ®      —      12  00    ©12  25 

BEEF-Flaiii  moss 10  00    fill  50      13  00    ©13  50 

La i:i>.  hi  tics.  &  l.bis,  5)1100  lb     9  CO    ®I0  25       8  75    (si  10  K '4 

BiiTTKi;— State.  V  lb 16    ®     3}  10    @     26 

Wesieru.  poor  to  fancv,  ?i  lb.       10    ®     SO  OK®     a 

Cheese...  6)s®      16K        ;    ®     Id 

liEAN.s— V   bushel 1  50    ®  S  Oil       1  r.i    @  ..  93 

Pl!\3— Canada,  in  bond.  Ilbu.       —    ®  1  10       1  In    ©120 

Eoos—Fresli,*>  dozen        17    Oo      18M       UK®      U 

PouLTr.Y- Fowls  &  Hhickeiis      10    ®     15         I?   ®  ,  S9 

Chiclvcns,  spring.  ^  pair —   @     —  &>    ®  '■  1^ 

Turlieys-fi  lb 10    ®      18  14    ®      20 

Gei_-se,  ?>  pair 1  25    ®  2  50       1  12^®  2  50 

Gcesc-OIb »    ®  ,  ii  ,2    ^  ,  i§ 

Ducks,  iHpair 70    ®  1  25  70    ®  1  & 

4>  lb 13    ®      18  14    ®      20 

Koostcr.s,?ilb ■*    ®      J  J    §      ID 

Capons,-ellb 13    ®      22  23    ®      26 

Duces.  Wild,  f?  pair 15    ®     75       ,  —    f  „ — 

Pigeons,  wild,  #  dozen 100    oe  1  7o      1  8iH®  2  sO 

Squabs,  per  dozen  3  .50    @  3  75       2  7.5    ®  3  35 

PLOVKB.Vrtoz 1  00    ®  1  23       2  00    ®  3  30 

SxiPE,  per  doz 35    ®  1  25  75    ®  2  7d 

TUKSIPS^lbbl 73    ®  1  00  50    @      Ti 

Cabs  IGES-V  100 5  00    ®  12  00       5  00    ©12  00 

OXIONS— Pbbl 3  50    ®  5  00       4  00    ®  5  00 

Lettuce,  ?1  bill 175   @  3  25      2  00   ®  4  (0 

Carrots,  =81  bbl —    ®     —         —    ©ICO 

Potatoes— ?1  bbl 2  73    ®  3  87)4    150    @  4  00 

new    S  00    @  9  00       4  00    ©7  50 

Sweet  PoTATOits-Pbbl 3  50    ®  5  00      4  00   ®  5  60 

EpiNACn,  Sbbl 2  00    ©3  00  2;5    ©100 

Tomatoes,  new  Bermuda,  bx    1  00    ®  1  25  lo    ®  1  00 

BEETS.Scrate 2  00    ®  3  00       2  00    ©2  50 

Kadishes,  11 100  bunches  .....  1  50    ®  3  00  50    ®  1  aO 

.\SPAiiAGUs,  Sdoz.  bnnches.       63}i;®  1  00       125    ®  3  00 

Strixo  Beaks.?)  crate —    ®     —       1  00    @  1  i.i 

KUUBARB,^  100  bunches —    ®      —       1  aO    ®  3  60 

Cucumbers,  ■<<  bbl —   ®     -      3  00   ®  6  OO 

Broom.cors..        3)4®       8  8>i3  „  „; 

Gkeen  I'EAS,  p  crate 2  00    ©4  10  7a    ®  3  00 

Craxbkrries— 9  crate 50    ®  2  50  aO    ®  1  (J 

Appi.ks-?<  barrel. 150    ®  3  73  id    ®  3  50 

Strvwuerries,  t^tiuart ~    ®  „  Z:      ,  2S    X  .,  nS 

SQUASH.  6l  bbl 175    ©300       150    ®200 

Peanuts,  domestic,  %' hush..       83    @  1  23  Sa    ®  1  3a 

Gold  has  licen  up  to  107,'a',  "'"l  <lown  to  103!S,  closing 
May  12,  nt  107':,',  as  a;;aiMSt  10o7i  on  April  13  ;  ]04;a  on 
Milrcll  12:  101)  on  Jan.  12  ;  W~}i  oil  Dec.  12,  IbTO,  and 
119,'i  on  the  13tli  of  May,  1876...  The  month  under  re- 
view has  been  remarkable  for  tlic  activity,  partly  specii- 
lalive,  in  domestic  produce,  as  affected  by  the  foreign  war 
news,  reports,  and  rumors.  The  dealings  in  Brcads'iiffs 
and  Provisions  have  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and 
prices  have  been  qnot(-'d  much  stronger,  with,  however, 
frequent  and  wide  Huctnations  in  the  more  prominent  in- 
stances. Flour  and  Wheat  have  been  decidedly  dearer, 
and  early  in  the  month,  briskly  inquired  for,  and  much 
excited,  tliou'.;li  cumparalively  dull  toward  Ihe  close,  with 
part  of  the  improvement  lost.  Tile  very  latest  opera- 
tions, however,  indicalcd  reviving  firmness,  favored  by 
the  more  encouraging  tenor  of  Ihc  foreign  market  ad- 
vices. Corn  has  been  in  extraordinarily  lively  request 
for  prompt  and  forward  delivery,  the  speculative  temper 
have  been  dominant  in  this  line.  Sales  have  been  to  very 
heavy  aggregates,  on  several  days  having  exceeded  700.000 
bushels  per  day,  and  on  one  day  rnnning  over  Sas.OOO 
bushels,  the  bulk  of  whicli  amount  \vas  represented  liy 
options  on  the  New  York  grades  of  Steamer  Mixed,  and 
No.  2.  This  option  fedtiirc  of  llie  business  in  Corn  now 
leads  all  others,  and  the  dealings.  In  this  form,  each  day, 
ore  the  source  of  nnich  excitement.  Tn  deferenco  lo  the 
request  of  many  members  representing  llie  grain  trade 


interest  of  tlie  Produce  EsoJiange,  it  was  announced  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  that  on  and  after  Monday  next,  May 
14.  formal  call  of  options  in  corn  would  be  held  at  H 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  each  business  day.  The  opera- 
tions at  this  call,  it  is  believed,  will  afford  a  suiBciently 
precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the  New  York  market, 
at  an  hour  early  euoui^'h  to  be  of  use  and  advantage  to  the 
business  correspondents  of  the  members  at  prominent 
points  in  the  interior,  especially  at  Chicago,  where  deal- 
ings are  always  commenced  early  in  the  forenoon  of  each 
day.  Another  call,  in  the  same  connection,  to  be  held 
after  the  final  adjournment  of  'Change,  at  an  hour  to  be 
specified,  is  also  talked  of,  .3  o'clock  P.  M.  being  the  hour 
seemingly  in  most  favor.  Oats  have  also  been  very  brisk, 
and  much  higher  in  price  under  speculative  action,  based 
on  the  assumption  ol'  deficient  supplies,  but,  toward  the 
close,  arrivals  of  Western  product,  by  i-ail,  were  com- 
paratively free,  which  circumstance  discouraged  buyers, 
and  lead  to  a  sharp  break  in  values.  Really  prime  State 
products,  mixed  and  white,  heavy  as  to  weight,  and  up  to 
the  slandard  in  color,  have  been  scarce  and  held  with  a 
fjiir  show  of  confidence.  Eye  has  been  carried  np  ma- 
terially in  price,  by  speculative  manipulation — State,  to 
arrive,  np  to  $1.25,  and  Western,  here.  $1.13®  gl.lS,  but 
for  a  week  or  two  past  have  been  extremely  dull  and 
yielding,  leaving  off  at  §1.10  bid,  and  $1.15  asked  for 
State,  and  $1.05  asked,  and  93c.  bid  for  No.  2  Western. 
Barley  has  been  iu  very  moderate  request  for  home  use, 
the  scarcity  of  prime  new  crop,  and  the  advanced  figures 
claimed  by  sellers,  tending  to  impede  operations.  Furth-jr 
important  amounts  of  Feed  Barley,  of  about  the  standard 
of  No.  3  Western,  have  been  taken  for  cxi)  :rt,  mostly  for 
the  English  markets,  the  latest  at  CO  @  62c.  l^  bnshel. 
The  bulk  of  the  stock  now  here  is  of  this  class!  Export 
purchases,  generally,  have  been  checked  by  the  very 
marked  rise  in  values,  yet  the  principal  holders,  at  the 
close,  seem  firm  in  their  views,  anticipating  even  a  high- 
er range  of  quotations  later  on,  calculating  especially  on 
the  aid  of  the  development  of  the  war  issues  between 
Russia  and  Turkey Cotton  has  been  less  active,  clos- 
ing lower Toliacco  and  Wool  have  been  selling  to  a 

fair  extent,  leaving  off  steadily  at  quotations...  Hops 
have  been  moderately  sought  after,  at  about  previous 
figures...  Grass  Seeds  have  been  partially  neglected,  the 
season  of  activity  being  at  an  end,  and  prices  quoted 
wholly  nominal. . .  .Agood  demand  has  been  reported  for 
Rice  and  Hay;  and  a  very  brisk  inquiry  for  Groceries, 
prices  of  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Coffee  advancing  notably. 

Ocean  Freights  have  been  more  active  and  liighcr.biit 

toward  the  close  again  depressed  and  unsettled Graiu 

rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  on  the  12tli  of  J[ay  at 
5}^d.,  (having  been  dnring  the  month  as  low  as4</.,  and 
as  high  as  8^  @  9rf.) ;  to  Glasgow  at  -i^id. ;  to  London 
at4'4rf. ;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  norain.al  ;  London,  by  sail, 
nominal,  per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
40s.  ffloOs.per  ton;  Cotton  by  s,ail  and  steam  at  }^d.  @ 
'/z^d.  ^  lb.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  os.9d. 
@6s.  per  quarter. 

]>e«'   Yoric    IATe-S»ocU   .llarlicts. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEErc  ENDING          Jleeves.    Cma.     Calves.  Sheep.  S'ciiie. 

Apr.  16 10,495           65         3,M4  14,056  2a,.5es 

Apr.  23 11,037          75         3,137  20,936  29,195 

Apr.  30  10,133          53         4,163  17,813  26,03) 

May    7 12,670          00         .5,907  16,31;  31,130 

May  14    9,837          73         5,:03  20,237  20,633 

mat  for -?  Weeks.. -C;037         331       21,315  93.013  13S,7S7 

do./ocp)-eD.4  irce;tslO,07S         350        6,309  S4,90J  83,311 

Jleeres.  C'tws.  Calves.  S/ieeo.  Sicine. 

Average  per  Week....^.  .lS,7y        68      4,3ja  18,oC2  a:,;.^ 


do.  do.    la.tl  Month  .  .10,019 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  3.58-) 


Ct! 
112 


1,577 


21,3)3      20.7:1 
)S,lSj      17,530 


Be.eves. — The  past  month's  business  opened  strong 
and  active,  with  an  advance  in  prices.  This  was  du  ;  as 
much  to  the  better  quality  of  cattle  as  any  other  reason, 
and  this  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  week  of 
our  report  303  head  were  over  1,400  lbs.,  and  500  wero 
over  1,300  lbs.  725  head  of  these  cattle  went  to  Europe. 
Tliis  business  is  still  extending,  and  some  new  firms  have 
entered  it,  notwithstanding  drawbacks  which  interfere 
with  it,  and  whicli  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trade.  These  are,  the  effects  of  warm  weather,  unccr- 
tjiin  length  of  voyages,  the  depression  iu  the  English 
market  due  to  the  arrival  of  several  cargoes  nearly  to- 
gether at  unfavorable  times,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  immediate  sale.  There  is  also  the  dmible  ctVeet, 
tending  all  the  same  way,  of  higher  prices  here  and  lower 
rates  there.  Notwithstanding,  the  business  is  established, 
and  though  it  may  fluctuate,  it  is  not  likely  to  cease. 
Over  S,30O  head  went  that  way  during  the  month.  The 
market  closed  higher  and  strong,  with  few  caltlc  lower 
than  IPic,  and  the  great  majority  hiirher.  being  extra 
good.  Extracaltleof  CO  Ibs.to  the cwt. brought  12j@l-:jc.; 
the  avenigo  of  the  market  being  higher  than  since  1875. 

The  prices  for  the  jiast  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 
WEEKENDING        Jiaufie.  iMroeSales.  Aver. 

Apr.  16 9J,'.tr)>4c.  10,v®llXe.  l"Vi-. 

A|n-.  23 10    ©12'<c.  lO^cSIDie.  lOHC. 

Alir.   30 gywrj.ye.  lUXallXc.  lOVe. 

Mav     7 9'-;Mt3'..c.  10    (SlllXe.  10'~e. 

May    14 10    ®12Xc.  10y®r)He.  ll'ic 

Cows.— Tbo  market  has  been  in  favor  of  sellers,  with 
a  healthy  demand,  and  prices  ore  somewhat  better. 


Poor  cows  bring  $50  ;  fair,  $60 ;  fine,  $65,  and  some- 
thing extra  to  fancy,  $70@.$S0  ;  one  which  meets  the 
exact  wants  of  a  critical  buyer  brings  $90. 

Calves.— The  month's  business  in  calves  has  been  a 
real  '■  slaughter  of  the  innocents."  Beginning  badly, 
with  many  unsold  and  offered  in  vain  at  3c.  ^  lb.,  the 
market  progressed,  or  rather  went  back  under  very  large 
receipts  and  the  influence  of  warm  weather.  Dressed 
veals  dragged  slowly,  and  no  more  are  wanted  at  any 
price.  At  the  close  it  required  pretty  good  calves  to  bring 
5ic.  ^  fi).,  livB  weight,  and  i  *.@7c.  was  paid  for  selected 
clioice  veals  ;  ordinary  brought  only  4@cjc.  ^  lb.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  most  of  the  calves  sent  to  market 
were  not  kept  at  home  and  raised  for  beef. 

Slieep  are  now  coming  in  without  their  fleeces,  and 
only  sheared  are  quoted.  Poor  sold  at  41<^5Jc.  i?  B>., 
live  weight ;  good  for  ^i'd}i\Q.,  and  prime  brought  at  tbe 
close  Oi@6|c.,  which  was  fe.  13  lb.  advance  on  previous 
sales.  Lambs  brought  9@llc.  t3  ft.,  alive,  for  fair,  and 
13@13c.  for  clioice.  Some  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
lambs  have  come  to  hand,  selling  for  $5@$6  per  head 

Swine  have  been  on  the  rise  during  the  month  ;  live 
closing  at  5|@Cc.  ^  lb.,  and  City  dressed  at  T@i7Jc.  ^ 
H).  Some  Western  dressed  out  of  re'ilgerator  cars  sold 
at  nearly  the  rates  for  city  dresscvx. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $18.00®' $20.0( 


jMiddlinss,  per  ton _.. 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 

Linseed-oil-caUc,  western,  per  ton.. 

CottoU'Seed-eake,  per  ton 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  lb. . 


..  19.00®  21.08 
..  la.Of®  2L0C 
..  44.00®  47.0(! 
..  25.5'®  40.0f 
3®       .4 


Prices  of  FertUizers. 

No. l.Peruv.  GliauolO  p.  et.  amin(3|ii:i.  standard,  3i  toii..^.5ff 


do.       (20.       guaranteed.^  ton,  cargo  C 

do        do.       reclilicd.  per  ton,  10  p.  e.. 

Mapes'  Complete  Tilanure  (Yille  formula)  p.  1.000  lbs 

"       Potato  do  do  do  do 

■*       Turnip  do  do  do  do 

■'      FineBone.  strictly  pure per  ton 

Di.^solved  Bone,  ir.  ])ei' cent do 

..      ...        _   ,g   Phospliati 


Quiunipiac  Fcrlilizer  Co 


te.  per  ton.. 


36.011 
.«6.30 
20.14 
33.97 
19.S« 
40.05 
4O.0J 
40.60 


Dry  g'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  Ope.  am'a  42.0G 

'*  "       Pine  Inland  Gurno,  per  ton.  43.011 

Stockbridge  Corn  Mannie,  (Uostou)  per  acre...  23.08 

"  Potato       do  do  do  12.0(1 

"  Tobacco     do  do  do  60.06 

llowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fei  tilizer,  per  ton 45.W1 

German  Potash  Salts.  (35®3:,  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.0U 

Gvpsnm,  Nova  Scotia,  grou'-.d.  per  ton s.06 

Nitrateof  Potash  (95per  cent.),  per  lb 9)ic. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (SO  per  cent)  per  lb 4    c 

Chlorideof Potass.Ouuriateof  notasli,SOp.e.),lb  2>f:c.'5'  3   c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb 4)ic.®  4Xc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb 5    c.®  5!^c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  .Meat  pe'  unit  ot  ammonia. ?3.l'0'iy  $  4.CP 


Bro-^'n  (Rye  an«I  Indian)  Brcacl,— 

"J.  B.,"New  Bedford,  Mass.,  thinks  that  the  recipe 
given  in  February  last.  p.  47,  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  soda  it  contains,  and  we  arc  glad  that  she  does, 
as  it  is  the  cause  of  her  sending  a  recipe  that  has  been 
'■banded  down'"  in  her  circle  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  As  to  soda,  we  disapprove  of  its  excessive  or 
inconsiderate  use  as  mucli  as  any  one  can.  and  think 
that  it  were  better  to  b.anisli  it  from  the  kitcheu  alto- 
gether than  to  use  it  as  many  do.  But  where  it  is  used 
to  neutralize  an  acid,  the  article  is  made  lighter  by  the 
liberation  of  gas,  and  improved.  Soda  may  be  judicious- 
ly used  with  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  or  with  molasses, 
which  cont;iins  a  considerable  amount  of  free  acid; 
hence  it  is  allowable  in  the  recipe  referred  to,  though 
perhaps  the  quantity  may  be  more  than  is  needed.  In 
New  England  the  name  Brown  Bread  is  given— so  far  as 
wc  have  observed — to  rye  aud  Indian  broad  exclusively, 
while  in  other  States  bread,  made  in  whole  or  in  jiart  of 
Graham  floor,  is  often  called  brown  broad.  The  term, 
Boston  brown-bread,  often  applied  to  rye  and  Indian 
elsewhere,  is  seldom  heard  in  New  England.  Our  corre- 
spondent says :  "  Take  of  Indian  aud  rye  meal  one  quart 
each,  brown  sugar  an  even  cupful,  and  of  salt  a  scant 
teaspoonfnl.  Stir  well  together,  while  dry  :  then  add  a 
teacupful  of  home-made  yeast  and  a  quart  of  warm  i,not 
hot)  water.  Mix  thoroughly  aud  put  into  an  iron  or 
earthen  pan,  smooth  the  top  witli  a  woodeu  spoon  wet  in 
cold  water.  Put  it  iu  a  warm  place,  to  rise,  until  the  top 
begins  to  crack,  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oveu  from  three 
to  fotir  hours,  or  steam  five  hours,  aud  then  dry  the  crust 
iu  an  oven  a  tdiorl  time,'' 

Potato  Salad,  writes  "T,"i8  a  regular  dish 
at  the  German  restaurants,  and  Americans  who  beconio 
acquainted  with  it,  are  not  slow  to  adopt  it.  Wi'  find  it 
very  acceptable  at  lunch,  and  in  warm  weather  with  a 
cold  meat  dinner  all  the  family  prefer  it  to  hot  potatoes 
in  any  form.  There  is  no  regular  rule  for  making  it ; 
the  needed  articles  are  cold  boiled  potatoes,  chives  (or  a 
small  onion),  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oiL 
Slice  Ihc  potatoes  thin;  chop  the  chives  (or  onioni  and 
parsley  fine.  Put  a  layer  of  sliced  potatoes  in  a  dish, 
sprinkle  on  chives,  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper,  then  ponr 
overvineciir  and  oil  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
whole,  another  layer  of  poUitoes,  and  so  on.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  it  an  hour  or  two  before  sen-ing,  and  care- 
fully turn  once  or  twice,  or  stir  in  such  a  mauner  as  not 
to  br'\ak  the  slices.  .\s  some  of  the  family  do  not  like 
oil,  wc  mix  the  salad  with  vinegar  only,  and  those  who 
like  oil,  add  it  to  tbeir  own  portion  at  tbe  tablo. 
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oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooo 

ooo  Ending  June  30,  1877,  S 
So§        At  6  O'clock,  P.  M.        o^o 

oooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooooooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooo 
ooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

The  Publishers  have,  since  November  last,  offered  a 
fine  list  of  Premium  Articles  to  those  procuring  sub- 
scribers to  this  Journal  for  1877.  The  offer  extends  to 
tbe  above  date,  when  it  will  be  positively  withdrawn,  as 
their  contract  with  manufacturers  of  tbe  Premium  articles 
was  only  made  for  a  definite  period.  (A  resen'c  and  ex- 
ception is  made,  however,  in  favor  of  those  residing  at 
points  too  distant  to  be  readied  by  this  paper,  and  letters 
returned  within  two  weeks.  ^^  All  such  persons  will 
be  allowed  4  weeks  af(€r  receiving  this  paper^  to  com- 
plete premiums  in  progress,  and  to  make  np  7iew  premi- 
um clubs,  as  many  can  do.  Our  numerons  friends  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  etc.,  can  therefore 
continue  gathering  subscribers  for  a  month  after  getting 
this  June  number,  and  then  forward  them  in  time  to  have 
tbe  benefit  of  this  year's  premium  offer.  (Only  those 
marked  with  a  *  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  post-paid,  by  the  Publishers.) 

Over  18,000  Persons 

have  secured  these  Premiums  and  in  ^!>9  cases 
of  every  500,  with,^rcat  satisfaction. 

Many  more  have  clubs  partly  made  up.  They 
should  be  promptly  filled  out  laovr,  as  the  Premi- 
um Offers  only  extend  to  the  end  of  June. 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
ooooooooooouooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
ooo  ooo 

S°S         10,000  New  Clubs         HI 

O'tO  000 

%%%  Can  be  started  and  easily  °°° 

ooo  000 

°™^      made  up  during  June.       °°° 

Uorj  000 

UOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOO 
ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

There  are  many  fine  things  in  onr  Premium  List, 
and  you  can  get  one  or  more  ot  them  tvitlsosit 
inouey,  and  with  only  a  few  minutes  time.  See 
part  of  them  below. 

Is  not  this  Journal,  with  all  its  lllusti*ations,  its 
Tariety  of  rending,  its  large  size,  and  low  price,  well 
worth  all  its  cost  ? 

If  it  i3,  explain  this  to  a  few  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  offer  to  send  on  their  names  as  subscribers. 
It  will  cost  you  but  a  little  effort,  v'hilc  for  cvcnj 
three  names  or  more,  at  the  full  subscription  rates, 
the  Publishers  will  present  you  with  a  valuable 
article  worth   baring,  as  named  below. 

Many  persons  collect  five  to  twenty-five  names 
a  day,  receive  our  Premiums,  and  sell  them.  But 
In  allJune,  'VOU,  I»a').4l>UI8,  can  easily  get 
three,  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  names,  and  receive 
a  nice  Premium,  as  follows  : 

J^"We  will  present  to  you,  li-cc,  for  sending 

Only ....  3  Sii-bscribers, 

(at  -SI. 00  each,  a  year,) 
A  I»«cl»<*t  Tool  lloltlcr;  or  Apple 
JPiii-«'r.  or  <'<>i-<'r  and  Slicc-i-;  or  <'Ii<'i-i-y 
Si  oner;  or  4'r:iM<liill"s  .lorobais;  or  Pay- 
son's  lii<1<-Iil>Ic  Iiilcwitli  I'on*:  or  Moore's 
l''loi-:iI  S.-t  ;  or  Self-Adjusting  Gold-Plated 
t^au-li  Jtcj-*,  etc.,  (each  worth  .?!  to  Sl.oO). 


only 
Fine    l*<>a-l»oi 


4  Subscribers, 

BiaiilV"-;      or     Hfii'sicKet 

Saw'*:  or  Patent  Revolving  B»4-in-il  :  or  Pat- 
ent Magic  Bell  Head  O'cncil*;  or  Ilouchiu's 
Pocket  <°»<>U  S(ov<-;  or  Abbott's  Pocket 
^Ii«-i-«>!*«M»p<-*:  or  Bay  Slate  Apple  Piiriiig' 
:in<I   Sli«-iii;;-   >l:ioiiii>«-,  etc. 


For 
onlr 


5  Subscribers, 

Lady's  Magic  Charm  I'oiicil*:    or  Crandall's 
lluiitliii^'  III<m-Um. 


For 
only 


7  Subscribers, 

Excelsior  Pocket  ?(Iicroscope  ;  or  <,^hil4l's 
Silver-plated  Cup;  or  txold  I*eii,  Telescope 
Case*;  or  S3. 75  JPocint  Knife*;  or  §2.75 
worth  of    <jia«-«l<*ti  Srcds  and   ICulbs.* 


8  Subscribers, 


For 

only  w     .^^..^^Kj^j.  j.K./wj.K^, 

That  Splendid  ^Vtiiltaiii  i:>  3*j«rTO 
I'ooSiot  liiiile*  (a  pocket  lot  of  tools  weigh- 
ing only  3  ounces);  or  first-rate  tnold.  S*eii*  ; 
or   Boiiduii-  i'loeli,  etc. 

ISiy         9  Subscribers, 

Fine  Carver  and  Fork  ;  or  French  Cook's 
Unite,  Korli,  and  Steel;  or  Doll's  <.'«(- 
t:ig-<!  CUamber  Set  ;  or  Child's  Self-Opera- 
ting S^viiii^'. 

?nTy        12  Subscribers, 

CliiUl's  Silver-plated  Kniie,  TofK-,  and 
Spooii  ;  or  Gaboon's  Broad-cast  Seeu-^o^v- 
er;  or  Boy's  Wagon. 

oufy        15  Subscribers, 

One  doz.  silver-plated  Tenspoonw;  or  ele- 
gant Xclcscopic<j;  old  P4-»SLiid  I^eaaoil. 


Fnr 

Ouly 


18  Subscribers, 


A  Worcester's  Great  8>ictioiiui-3';  or  Ele- 
gant Silver-plated  ^.^alie  ISsisket ;  or  one 
Dozen  Extra  Plated  T'ablespooiis  or  Forlcs; 
or  Universal  Force  fl*itm|>  ;  or, 

A  §10  l^iS»rary  for  the  Farmer's  Home. 
Tour  choice  from  our  list ;  aud  for  an  increased 
number  of  subscribers  your  library  can  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  (See  Premium  List.  Also  3d 
Cover  Page.) 

In  addition  to  the  articles  enumerated  above, 
many  others  are  offered  iu  our  Premium  List,  as 
Elegant  Silver  Plated  Tea  Set ;  Ice  Pitcher  ;  Breech 
Loading  Pocket  Rifle ;  Double-barrelled  Gun  ; 
Watches ;  Piano,  etc.  Any  of  these  valuable  and 
useful  articles,  can  readily  be  obtained  by  any  one 
with  a  little  well  directed  eflfort,  during  this  pleas- 
ant month  of  Jiiue.  Send  and  get,  free  (if  you 
have  it  not  already),  our  Illustrated  Premium  List. 


containing  a  great  vaiiety  of  Kans,  inc^udii^g  many 
good  lltnls  and  Suggestions  tr/ucJi  ire  throw  into  gtnaUer 
it/p^  and  condensed  fonn,    for  zvant  of  room  tlatiLiierc. 

Publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaU  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Tu^o 
Copies,  $3  ;  Viree  Copies.  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.;0  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  I^ne  Copies.  tlJJ5  each  ;  Ten  to 
yineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Tirentj/ Qo\i\QS  and  upwards, 
^.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terras  are  for  the  TJDlted  States  and  Territories,  and  BrItlBh 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
piipers  delivered  by  mail  in  X.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  tlve  countries  the  extra 
char;.'e  is  3S  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage;  Slnple 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Reniitrancesi  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  .Tudd  Company,  may  b--  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders;  or  In  Tteglstered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tiie  money  enchised  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  hl3  receipt  taken  f^r  it,  and  the  postage  and  reglaiering 
tn  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  :my  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safeagalnnt  loss  noand  Volumes 
fmm  Vol.  16  to  ;fi  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $:i  each,  or  f2..T(>  If  to 
be  sent  by  mall.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  ofllce  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  T'l  cents  1 50  cents  extra  If  to 
bi- returned  by  mail'.  Missing  numbers  for  such  volutncs 
supplied  ot  12  cents  each.-  A  ny  Nnmbrrs  of  tl\e  paper  is- 
sued for20ycnr8  past,  sent  post  paid  for  Ift  eont«  each 

Clubn  <)f  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  i\nj  time  at  tlieclub 
rates,  If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

<'lio:ip<'r  ^■'lotliiiis:.  — Tlic  price  of  Clolhinc: 
has  fallen,  in  common  with  mo->t  otIuT  necessaries  of  life, 
—much  more  than  the  price  of  farm  product:*.  Tbo.>*e 
bavim;  garments  to  buy.  will  be  Interested  in  the  ftdviT- 
tisemrnt  of  Messrs*.  Footk  &  Riciiaudson  (page  2-30), 
who  have  Ion;;  done  a  reputable  and  prosperoas  business 


on  Fulton  street,  and  have  now  come  over  to  Broadway, 
where  they  have  enlarged  facilities.  They  state  what  13 
true  in  every  other  business,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  that  only 
by  fair  and  square  dealing,  consulting  the  interest  of 
one's  customers  quite  as  much  as  his  own  immediate 
profit,  can  one  hope  and  expect  to  build  np  and  maintain, 
through  a  series  of  years,  a  business  that  shall  be  both 
honorable,  and  in  the  end  the  most  profitable. 

X:qitaaiziBii>-    Postage— IVei^    YorU 

and  >'e\v  Zealaud.—To  send  this  paper  tbrou^di 
tiic  P.  0.  to  a  re^'iilar  subscriber  in  New  York  Cit}',  even 
if  but  a  square  or  two  away,  the  publishers  must  pre-pay 
24  cents  a  year.  They  send  it  pre-paid  to  many  hundreds 
of  legular  subscribers  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  multi- 
tude in  Australia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  posta;?c  rate,  24  cents  a  year !— Half-ounce 
letters  now  50  to  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  at  the 
uniform  cost  of  5  cents,  and  to  many  other  distant  re- 
gions, as  Japan,  Australia,  etc. 

The   <?oloi-aclo    Beetle   and    I*ai-is 

Green.— The  potato  beetle  is  very  active,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  Paris  green  as  soon  as  tbe  potatoes 
have  appeared  above  the  ground.  Many  persons  who 
allowed  their  potatoes  to  be  destroyed  last  year,  are 
anxious  to  save  them  this  season,  and  the  inquiries  for 
pure  Paris  green  are  very  frequent.  We  have  been  at 
some  trouble  to  learn  all  about  the  sources  of  supply  of 
this  article.  Devoe  &  Co,,  of  Fulton  and  William  streets, 
New  York,  manufacture  a  pure  article,  and  in  cases 
where  local  dealers  cannot  supply  it,  are  willing  to  sup- 
ply it  direct  to  consumers.  A  very  convenient  manner 
of  proctiring  it  is  in  14-lb.  or  larger  cans,  which  can  be 
sent  cheaply  and  safely  by  express,  and  if  too  large  for 
one  can  he  divided  amongst  neighbors.  The  utmost 
caution  must  be  observed  in  'using  thi^  article,  as  it  is  a 
deadly  poison^  whether  takenby  the  mouth  or  in  a  wound. 

Sale,  foi-  StocU.— '-G."  It  is  not  always 
safe  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  salt  where  stock  can  get 
free  access  to  it.  Sometimes  an  animal  will  take  too 
much  of  it,  in  which  case  it  is  an  active  irritant  poison. 

Citrrinan  Millet.— ''A.  C,"  East  Cleveland, 
Oiiio.  German  millet  is  a  form  of  the  Hun^^arian  grass. 
It  is  a  ijood  crop  to  raise  for  fodder  on  irood  soil,  and  may 
be  sown  late  this  month  or  in  July.  Two  pecks  of  seed 
should  be  sown  per  aci'e. 

As  Tlsital,  the  Reader  -nill  find  a  full  dis- 
play by  good  parties,  of  a  great  variety  of  planis,  im- 
plements, machinery,  and  many  other  things,  as  set 
forth  on  the  second  cover  aud  some  other  pages  of  this 
Journal.  One  can  there  learn,  without  going  from  his 
fire-side,  concerning  a  multitude  of  articles  and  enter- 
prises. Those  iu  charge  of  that  department  arc  instruct- 
ed to  "  admit  no  quacks  or  quackery,  and  only  those  who 
have  i\ic  ability  aud  the  intention  to  do  what  tliey  prom- 
ise to  do  iu  their  advertisements."  Our  readers  will  find 
it  piofitalile  to  take  a  stroll  all  through  this  department, 
not  only  to  find  the  best  jilaces  to  get  what  they  want,  but 
also  to  gather  useful  l)usiness  hints  by  seeing  what  others 
are  doing,  wliat  they  say,  and  how  they  say  it.  It  is  al- 
ways well  wlien  corresponding  with  these  meu  in  order- 
ing, inquiring,  seudiUL'  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  inform  them 
that  yon  ni.ide  their  acquaintance  through  the  p.tges  of 
the  American  Agncull taij^-t ;  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  may 
be  of  double  advantage. 

If  iooiil>n;x> — The  ITar. — The  usual  hum- 
bug article  is  crowded  out  this  month  by  the  war  map, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  important  matter  for  many 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  at  hand  full  charts  of  tke 
country  which  is  now  the  scene  of  a  great  struggle  that 
may  run  into  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  this  century. 
It  may  come  to  a  speedy  termination,  but  may  yet  in- 
volve the  greater  portion  of  Europe.  Our  Map.  with  the 
accompanying  notes,  will  be  found  quite  instructive. 
It  will  furnish  an  interesting  geographical  lesson  for  the 
chiUlroti  iu  every  family,  and  we  suggest  that  they  be 
questioned  both  on  the  map  and  the  notes,  bo  as  to  fix 
the  figures,  etc.,  in  their  memories. 

S|»i'Oiitiii;:    SorA    t'oi"    I-ate    Plant- 

Ins,— ••  W.."  Fayette  Co..  III.  When  seid  inii-nded  for 
late  planting  is  sprouted,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  as 
the  germ  has  started,  and  with  great  care.  If  the 
or  is  liroUen  off,  tlic  eccd  will  bo  worthless. 


soon  a 
sprout  ilri 


Ct>\r  I-oaK-ina  I»f  ill*.— "  C.  L.  B.,"  Kent 
C0..K.  T.  The  causi- of  a  cow  leaking  milk,  is  a  loose- 
ness of  the  muscular  ring,  which  dopes  the  orifice  of  iho 
teal.  There  is  no  cure  for  this.  The  leaking  maybe 
prevented,  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether,  by  milking 
the  cow  three  tiracs  a  day.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  ends  of  the  teats,  after  milking,  a  drop  of 
photographer's  collodion. 
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**  A  l^aii-l>:mIfcS  "  is  a  convenient  synonym 
for  a  weighing  machine  or  scales,  as  nearly  perfect  of  its 
kind  a6  it  is  possible  to  procure,  whether  it  occupies  a 
place  on  the  druggist's  counter,  or  is  at  a  freight  depot, 
and  large  enough  to  weigh  a  loaded  train.  The  firm  of 
Fairbanks  &  Co.  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that,  since  the  Centennial,  their  already 
importaTnt  foreign  trade  has  increased  in  a  most  gratify- 
ing manner.  Every  well  appointed  farm  should  have  the 
means  of  weighing  every  thing  that  is  eold  from  it  or 
bought  for  it.and  this  can  be  supplied  by  Fairbanks  &  Co. 

Woi-tlii  Cai-olina  ahead  of  IVeiv  •? ei-- 

sey.— Those  who  do  not  know  what  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years,  regard  the  Southern 
States  as  much  behind  others  in  agricultural  progress. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Georgia  has  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  for  real  usefulness  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State,  is  superior  to  any  other  we  know  of. 
Later,  North  Carolina  has  waked  up,  and  an  Experiment 
Station  has  just  been  organized,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Prof.  A.  R.  Ledous,  who  will  at  once  exercise  a  control 
over  the  fertilizer  trade  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
Connecticut.  Last  winter  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
New  Jersey,  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for 
a  small  appropriation  to  start  an  Experiment  Station. 
The  Legislature,  composed  largely  of  lawyers,  laughed 
down  and  turned  the  affair  into  ridicule.  The  legislators 
of  North  Carolina,  in  this  respect,  are  more  wide-awake 
to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  than  those  of  New  Jersey. 

Small    Fraiit    CiiltBire    in    N.    J- — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growing  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  for  market,  began  in  those  portions  of 
New  Jersey  opposite  to  New  York.  The  business,  now 
so  important  and  extended,  had  a  very  small  beginning; 
at  first  the  growers  took  their  own  fruit  to  the  city  in 
small  baskets,  strung  on  poles,  and  hawked  it  about  the 
streets.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  C.  W.  Idell  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  but  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this 
culture,  and  gave  a  number  of  interesting  items  which 
be  had  gathered  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  "■  old- 
est inhabitants"  of  Bergen  Co.  These  gave  the  Society 
a  desire  to  know  more,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  gather  statistics  and  materials  for  a  history  of  small 
fruit  culture  in  the  State.  We  hope  that  all  who  have 
any  facts  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  early  varie- 
ties of  these  fruits,  or  any  other  points  in  the  history 
of  the  culture,  will  place  themselves  in  correspondence 
-with  C.  W.  Idell,  227  Washington  St.,  N.  T. 

Xlie  Amerioan  Poinolog-ical  Soci- 
ety will  hold  its  16th  biennial  session  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  Sept.  12th  next,  and  continue  for  three  days.  It  is 
none  too  early  for  distant  members  to  so  arrange  their 
plans  as  to  be  present  at  this,  which  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  gathering.  We  learn  from  friends  in 
Baltimore  that  preparations  for  the  meeting  are  already 
going  forward.  The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  at 
whose  invitation  the  Society  meets  there,  wiU  hold  their 
Annual  Exhibition  at  the  same  time,  and  hope  to  out-do 
themselves.  Col.  Wilder,  whose  health  has  been  a  cause 
of  anxiety,  now  writes  cheerfully  of  his  improved  con- 
dition, and  hopes  to  be  in  the  President's  chair,  a  hope 
in  which  all  pomologists  will  join. 

All! iiiiin  Fairs. — Nebraska,  and  Washing- 
ton Co..  R.  L— the  far  East  and  the  far  West,  set  an  ex- 
ample that  other  States  and  Counties  should  follow. 
They  have  decided  when  their  fairs  are  to  be  held,  and 
give  us  timely  notice.  We  hope  that  secretaries  of  State 
and  other  Societies  will  favor  us  with  early  notice  of 
the  holding  of  their  fairs.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
County  Societies  the  propriety  of  naming  the  State  in 
their  circulars.  "■  Washington  Co."'  or  ""  Franklin  Co.," 
are  not  especially  definite  as  to  locality. 

B'^ertilizin**-  value  of  Apple  Pom- 
ace.— "  C.  G.  S.."  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  Apple  pomace  has 
very  little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  best  manner  of  us- 
ing it  is  to  feed  it  to  cows,  swine,  and  horses,  all  of 
which  will  readily  eat  it,  either  when  fresh,  or  preserved 
in  barrels  or  even  in  a  compact  heap.  It  will  remain  fit 
for  use  for  several  months,  and  when  fed  in  small  quan- 
tities, will  be  a  healthful  addition  to  the  ordinary  feed. 
If  used  for  manure,  it  should  be  composted  with  lime, 
when  it  will  be  worth  as  much  as  so  much  swamp  muck. 

Polau«l*CliiBia  Record. — "We  are  glad 
to  notice  that  a  Record  for  pure  bred  Poland-China  Swine 
is  proposed,  and  hope  it  will  be  carried  into  execution. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Carl  Freigan,  of  Washington, 
Fayette  Co.,  Ohio,  proposes  to  undertake  the  work.  Un- 
der the  system  proposed  by  him,  of  recording  anything 
that  may  be  sent  in,  doubtless  much  mischief  may  re- 
sult. This  w»rk  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
aeaooiatlon  of  breeders,  who  would  be  interested  in  pre^ 


servingthe  purity  of  the  breed,  and  not  be  controlled  by 
one  individual,  with  whom  profit  may  be  the  chief  object. 
This  popular  and  valuable  breed  of  swine  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  possible  injury  that  might  result  from 
the  recording,  and  endorsement,  of  ill  bred  animals,  aa  a 
hitherto  good  reputation  might  be  Beriouely  endangered. 

I^e^T  "^Vlaite  Hydrang-ea  '*XBiomas 

Hogg," — In  October  last,  we  gave  some  account  of 
this  as  a  new  addition  to  onr  collections,  of  great  prom- 
ise, and  gave  an  engraving  which,  being  mnch  reduced 
in  size,  failed  to  giva  a  proper  idea  of  the  plant.  Re- 
cently, through  the  attenticu  of  Mr.  John  Cadness,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  the  florist  into  whose  hands  the  plant 
fortunately  fell,  we  have  been  able  to  see  afair  specimen. 
A  stem  15  inches  high  is  surmounted  by  a  broad  cluster 
which  is  but  a  trifle  short  of  a  foot  across  ;  the  individu- 
al florets  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  across. 
Like  the  common  Hydrangeas  the  flowers  of  this  are  at 
first  greenish,  but  at  length,  when  fully  developed,  be- 
come of  a  clear  full  white.  This  is  manifestly  one  of 
the  finest  plants  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr. 
Cadness,  the  one  as  the  discoverer,  and  the  other  as  the 
disseminator,  deserve  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
all  lovers  of  fine  plants. 

Xo  prevent  CaSve.^  froMii.  SaacIiaMj?-. 

— "  C,  C.  P.,"  Galveston,  Texas.  In  the  American  Agri- 
culturist of  November,  1ST6,  a  description  and  illustra- 
tion were  given  of  a  perforated  bit  to  be  worn  by  wean- 
ing calves,  for  the  purpose  of  preveuting  them  from 
snckicg.  Very  full  directions  are  there  given  so  that  the 
bit  may  be  made  by  any  blacksmith. 

Oapes  in  Cliiclcf^^ns.— "  O.  K.,"  Hart  Co., 
Ky.  To  prevent  gapes  in  chickens,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  each  year  fresh  ground  upon  which  fowls  have 
not  been  previously  kept.  This  may  be  douc,  either  by 
spading  old  ground  deeply  each  year,  or  providing  a 
different  locality  for  the  poultry  yard. 

Cnrtiiis;*  I^ig-lfitiaioil. — "Subscriber,"  Pcm- 
berton,  N.  J.  It  would  not  pay  to  cart  nightsoil  15 
miles  if  it  were  mixed  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
coarse  coal  ashes.  For  the  cost  of  cartage,  (say  §3)  100  H>s. 
of  guano  could  be  bought,  which  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  1000  lbs.  of  ordinary  wet  night  soil,  free  from  ashes. 

HoTv   to   Treat   a  Biting'   Horse. — 

*'J.  J.  C.,''  Hartford,  Wis.  If  the  horse  is  dangerous 
use  a  muzzle  ;  if  not  so  bad  as  that,  punish  the  animal 
at  each  attempt  to  bite  by  a  smart  blow  on  the  nose  with 
a  switch  or  a  slap  with  the  open  hand. 

Questions    relating    to    Ponitry.— 

"M.  J.  McC,"  Hartford,  Ct.  The  thickened  scales  on 
the  legs  of  poultry  are  caused  by  a  mite,  similar  to  the 
Bcah-mite  of  the  sheep,  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin. 
The  remedy  is  to  apply  to  the  legs  of  the  fowls  a  mix- 
ture of  one  ounce  of  lard,  one  teaspoonful  of  kerosene 
oil,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  well  mixed  and 
rubbed  together.  Rub  this  on  the  afl'ected  legs  every 
night,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  Leg-weakness  may  be 
prevented  or  cured  by  giving  in  the  feed  a  teaspoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  one  of  sulphate  of  iron,  (copper- 
as), for  every  dozen  fowls,  once  in  two  days,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  week.  Wheat  is  perhaps  the  best  food  for 
poultry  as  a  steady  diet.    Too  much  com  is  not  good. 


"n^cig-lit  of  I»i5i-s,— The  Secretary  of  Lan- 
caster Co.,  (Pa.)  Agricultural  Society,  sends  the  follow- 
ing account  of  eight  pigs  raised  by  Levi  W.  Groff,  of  Lan- 
caster Co.,  being  the  first  litter  of  a  young  sow  ;  they 
were  dropped  June  16th,  '76.  On  Nov.  2Tth,  three  of  the 
smallest  of  the  lot,  then  5  months  and  10  days  old,  were 
killed,  the  dressed  weight  of  each  respectively  was  139, 
151  and  159  lbs.  On  Jan.  2d,  '77.  the  remaining  five  pigs, 
then  6  months  and  16  days  old,  were  killed,  the  dressed 
weight  was  respectively  201,  214,  228,  239  and  2;U  lbs. 
Total  net  weight  of  last  five  killed  being  1,103  lbs., 
an  average  of  220^/5  lbs.  net  weight  each.  The  average 
age  of  the  lot  was  182J  days.  Average  net  weight,  lOt  lbs. 

"Wlieat  Bran  as  a  rerlilizer. — ''F. 
M.  N.,""  Moscow,  N.  T.  Wheat  bran  contains  consider- 
able fertilizing  constituents,  but  yet  it  would  not  be  an 
economical  fertilizer.  Peruvian  guano  at  3  cents  a  pound, 
bone  and  meat  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  fish  scrap,  would,  either  of  them,  be  much 
cheaper  and  more  rapidly  effective.  The  best  and  most 
profitable  manner  of  utilizing  wheat  bran  would  be  to 
feed  it  to  pigs,  or  other  animals,  and  save  their  manure. 

Xlie  EflR'Cts  of  lU«-  X:nropean  "War 

upon  American  Agriculture.— The  first  effects 
of  the  war  in  Europe  upon  the  produce  market  in  this 
C^untrj' may  easily  tend  to  mislead.     The  sharp  rise  iu 


prices  which  occurred,  was  chiefly  speculative  and  rapid- 
ly lost  itself  in  a  sudden  reaction— leaving,  however,  a 
permanent  though  not  very  large  advance.  The  effects 
of  the  war  upon  the  produce  business,  have  been, 
largely  discounted,  and  preparations  have  been  made 
to  meet  it  for  some  time  back.  Should  the  war  be  pro- 
longed, it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  see  any  sudden 
greatly  increased  demand  for  provisions  or  grain,  but 
such  a  steady  drain  towards  Europe  as  will  keep  the 
markets  at  least  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Everywhere 
except  in  the  Cotton  States  a  healthy  business  will  prob- 
ably be  maintained  ;  but  there  the  demand  for  cotton 
may  fall  off  and  prices  subside  somewhat.  The  very 
plain  interest  of  farmers  everywhere  will  be  to  grow  as 
much  of  food  crops  as  possible.  In  the  South  this  will 
help  to  mitigate  the  possible  loss  of  a  market  for  some 
cotton  and  keep  the  price  of  a  reduced  crop  to  a  higher 
average.  In  the  East,  North,  and  West^  it  will  give 
farmers  plenty  of  salable  produce,  which  if  it  does  not 
bring  high  prices,  will  at  least  secure  satisfactory  profits. 

Sliropsliire  Slieep. — "H.  M.  G.,"  Peconic, 
L.  T.  The  best  flock  of  Shropshires  in  America,  is  that 
of  H,  !M.  Cochrane,  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
These  arc  very  valuable  sheep,  and  are  raiher  strangely 
neglected  by  our  breeders.  They  are  intermediate,  both 
in  wool  and  flesh,  between  the  Colswold  and  Southdown. 

I*etteng:511^s  IVe^vyspaper  l>irectory- 

a.nd  Advertiser's  IBCand-Book.  —  The  well 
known  advertising  firm  of  Messrs.  S,  M.  Pettengill  &Co_ 
have  just  issued  their  "Advertiser's  Hand-Book"  for  1877. 
This  is  a  complete  and  thorough  list  of  all  the  news- 
papers aud  other  periodicals  published  iu  the  United 
States  and  British  America.  It  contains  also  a  list  of 
newspapers  by  couniies,  for  the  special  convenience  of 
such  advertisers  as  desire  to  cover  certain  riortions  of 
any  of  the  States.  Tlie  work  is  in  every  waj  "editable 
to  the  enterprising  firm,  who  issue  it.  As  a  Record,  with 
description  of  the  entire  press  of  the  country,  it  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  any  one.  Octavo,  344  pages, 
bound  in  cloth.    Price  $1.00— by  mail. 

Questions     Concerning,*    Bnicter. — 

"  T.  A.  G.,"  Livermore,  Colorado.  Barrels  in  wliich  but- 
ter is  packed,  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any 
odor  or  taint,  otherwise  the  butter  will  absorb  it.  Au 
underground  cellar,  or  cave,  would  be  an  excellent  place 
for  the  storage  of  butter,  provided  it  was  well  venlilared 
and  free  from  bad  odors.  Ordinary  soft-finisli  niusliu 
maybe  used  to  pack  butter  iu,  after  it  has  been  thorough- 
ly washed  and  then  soaked  iu  clean  brine.  Common 
barrel  salt,  if  it  is  pure,  may  be  used  for  dairy  purposes, 
but  it  should  be  previously  crushed  fine,  by  rolIiKg  it 
with  a  large  pastry  roller,  or  pounding  it  with  a  mallet. 
It  is  best  to  use  pure  salt,  such  as  the  Ashtnn  salt,  or 
Onondaga  factory  filled.  For  making  brine  for  packing 
butter  in  barrels,  good  ordinary  salt  will  do,  if  the  briue 
>e  boiled,  and  skimmed,  and  strained. 

Profit  in  I»onltry,— "D.H.M."  Lancaster, 
Pa.  We  do  not  think  that  one  half  of  those  persons 
who  keep  poultry  as  a  special  business  make  ends  meet, 
unless  they  sell  eggs  or  fowls  at  fancy  prices.  Every 
one  can  not  do  this.  Those  only  succeed  who  have  more 
than  usual  tact,  patience,  perserverance.  and  aptness  to 
learn,  if  they  have  not  already  had  experience  on  a  farm. 
It  is  not  advisable  for  any  person  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness largely  at  first,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  in  a 
small  way  aud  let  it  grow  by  success. 

IVorting    a    Brood    Mare.  —  "  K.  S.,"" 

Lake  Park,  Minn.  It  is  no  injury  to  a  mare  with  foal  to- 
be  fed  with  a  modei-ate  quantity  of  grain,  the  quantity 
depending  upon  her  usual  rations,  if  the  grain  is  good 
aud  sound,  and  is  not  solely  corn.  Corn  aud  oats  will  do- 
very  well,  but  oats  alone  is  the  best  food  along  with  hay. 
On  good  pasture,  when  not  working,  the  mare  needs  no 
grain.    To  starve  the  mare  is  bad  for  the  colt. 

Stra-«'T>erries.— Mr.  E.  W.  Durand,  of  Irr- 
ington,  N.  J.,  a  celebrated  grower  of  strawberries,  invites 
all  interested  in  the  culture  of  that  fruit  to  visit  his  place 
about  the  middle  of  June,  to  examine  his  large  collection 
of  varieties,  mostly  seedlings  of  his  owu  raising. 

The  I>eparfment  of  Asfi-ienltnre. 

^Many  journals  and  individuals,  assuming  that  =ome 
one  is  to  be  appointed  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
place  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Watts,  are  busying  them" 
selves  with  nominating  his  successor.  We  have  been 
asked  to  advocate  the  appointment  of  no  less  than  sis: 
different  persons,  and  several  agricultural  journals  have 
made  their  nominations — some  of  which  are  eminently 
unfit  to  be  made.  We  are  not  especially  enthusiastic  in 
the  matter,  for  so  long  as  the  Department  is  kept  upoa 
its  present  footing,  it  really  does  not  make  so  very  much  ' 
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difference  as  to  who  is  at  its  head.  The  infiignificant 
salary,  and  the  limited  appropriations  with  which  to 
work,  are  not  very  tempting  to  a  competent  man.  and  we 
doabt  if  we  should  be  doing  a  friendly  act  to  nrse  the 
appointment  of  any  one  to  a  place  where  his  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness  are  restricted,  and  where,  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood,  he  has  to  quarter  his  family  in  the  garret 
of  the  Department  Building,  and  put  its  members 
and  siTvants  on  the  pay-roll.  So  long  as  members  of 
Congress  look  upon  the  Department  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying their  constituents  with  garden  seeds,  and  the 
Commissioner  and  his  subordinates  haye  to  lobby  for  the 
yearly  appropriation  and  to  keep  their  present  meagre 
salaries  from  being  cut  down ;  we  do  not  consider  the 
position  of  Commissioner  a  desirable  one.  It  is  true 
that  almost  any  one  would  do  more  with  his  meagre 
means  than  any  former  Commissioner  has  yet  done,  and 
seveml  of  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  a  great  improvement  npon  the  present  incum- 
bent, though  even  he  is  vastly  better  than  some  who  are 
named.  Still  we  look  for  a  reform  that  goes  much  deeper 
than  a  mere  change  of  Commissioners.  Let  Congress 
appoint  a  commission  composed  of  representative  agri- 
culturists from  every  part  of  the  country.  Let  these  con- 
eider,  let.  Can  the  general  government  do  any  thing  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture?  2d.  W^at  can  it  do? 
3d.  What  wUl  it  cost  to  do  it  ?  Lastly.  Who  is  the  man 
to  direct  it  ?  In  this  way  the  Department  could  be  put 
on  a  proper  footing:  thongiveitall  the  money  it  can  use- 
fully employ,  and  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  no  results 
appear,  stop  appropriations  and  shut  np  shop.  Were 
this  done,  we  should  here  no  more  calls  for  a  Grasshop- 
per Commission ;  no  more  meetings  to  get  some  one  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Forestry  ;  no  more  millions  of 
dollars  running  hopelessly  to  waste  by  '"hog-cholera," 
and  perhaps  we  should  hear  no  mo-e  feeding  of  pigs  and 
poultry  on  Department  seeds. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  233. 


An  Exhibition  of  Dogs  in  New  York. 

Oue  of  the  most  popular  of  the  exhibitions  that 
have  occurred  in  many  years,  was  recently  given  in 
Ne^v  York  City.  This  was  what  is  kno^vn  among 
dog-fanciers  and  tireeders  as  a  "bench  show"  of 
dogs.  It  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club,  of  New  York  City,  and  turned 
oat  to  be  very  successful.  Many  thousand  persons 
visited  the  show,  and  the  extensive  building,  the 
Hippodrome,  formerly  occupied  by  Bamum's  Me- 
nagerie, was  crowded  for  the  three  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition. Heretofore  dog-shows  have  been  unknown 
in  this  country,  at  least  to  any  noteworthy  extent, 
but  in  England  they  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
agricultural  shows,  and  many  very  extensive  exhi- 
bitions are  devoted  exclusively  to  these  animals. 
In  that  country,  dogs  are  carefully  bred  and  well 
kept,  and  many  farmers  are  as  enthusiastic  dog- 
fanciers  and  breeders  as  any  sportsmen.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  very  few  complaints  of  tres- 
passing and  depredations  upon  flocks,  although  as 
many  sheep  are  kept  in  that  small  island  as  in  our 
o^vn  extensive  territory,  which  is  many  times  as 
large.  As  "  every  dog  will  have  his  day,"  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  dog  may  have  his,  and 
this  animal,  useful  or  desirable  for  his  virtues,  may, 
by  proper  care  and  higher  consideration,  be  freed 
from  his  vices,  consequent  upon  his  ignorance  and 
poor  care,  and  be  enabled  to  hold  the  place  in  cre- 
ation for  which  he  was  undoubtedly  intended.  The 
dog  deserves  a  better  fate  than  he  generally  meets 
and  if  well  bred,  well  kept,  and  well  trained,  may 
be  made  a  useful  and  respectable  animal.  The 
popularity  which  the  bench  show  has  met,  proves 
the  consideration  in  which  he  is  held  and  will  un- 
doubtedly result  not  only  in  a  repetition  of  the  show 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  but  will  make  similar 
shows  popular  elsewhere,  and  tend  to  elevate  him 
in  public  opinion.  Heretofore  much  of  the  bad 
reputation  in  which  dogs,  especially  sporting  and 
hunting  dogs,  have  been  held,  has  been  owing  to 
the  inconsiderate  and  selfish  conduct  of  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  hunters  (who  are  neither  sports- 
men nor  gentlemen),  .and  who  h.ive  no  idea  of,  nor 
care  for,  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  ground 
over  which  they  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  of 
the  fields  which  the  dogs  scour  over  and  the  flocks 
which  they  are  permitted  or  encouraged  to  chase 


and  worry.  This  must  all  be  changed,  if  sports- 
men desire  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  farmers  and 
the  privilege  of  hunting  over  their  grouuds. 

It  is  that  a  better  understanding  between  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen  may  be  brought  about,  that 
we  have  noticed  this  exhibition,  and  give  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  prize  dogs  on  page  201.  The 
dogs  represented  were  selected  as  excellent  types  of 
their  different  races,  although  not  all  of  them  were 
prize-winners.  Prizes  are  given  at  these  shows  for 
beauty,  not  for  usefulness,  as  the  true  qualities  of 
the  hunting  dog  do  not  lie  in  color  or  form,  but  in 
keenness  of  scent,  sagacity,  and  docility.  The  set- 
ter and  the  pointer  excel  in  these  qualities,  and  the 
two  setters,  Nellie  and  Flora,  whose  portraits  are 
given,  are  known  to  us  as  having  more  than  an  or- 
dinaiy  endowment  of  these  canine  virtues.  Nellie, 
3  years  old,  is  owned  by  MUo  Scogars,  Blooming- 
burg,  Sullivan  county,  >7.  Y.,  a  noted  fancier  and 
breeder  of  dogs.  Flora  is  the  property  of  W.  C. 
Waters,  No.  1  John  street.  New  York. 

The  pointer,  Daisy,  which  took  the  first  prize,  is 
owned  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Strachan,  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  -The  Chesapeake  dog  is  a  native  race  of 
Spaniel,  and  is  used  in  duck  hunting,  so  common 
in  that  locality.  This  breed  is  celebrated  for  its 
endurance  and  vigor,  taking  to  the  water  in  pursuit 
of  game  amidst  ice  and  snow,  and  never  flinching 
fi-om  work  or  exposure.  This  devotion  to  the 
wishes  of  its  master  is  one  of  the  most.conspleuous 
canine  virtues.  This  dog  is  named  Trip,  owned  by 
C.  H.  TUghmau,  of  Eoston,  Md. ,  and  took  first  prize. 

The  shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  farm  dog,  and  no 
breed  excels  this  in  intelligence.  To  one  who  ob- 
serves him  handling  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  seems  to 
possess  reasoning  powers  ;  in  fact,  one  experienced 
in  his  ways,  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  does  reason. 
The  fine  specimen  shown  is  Tom  Ridley,  first-prize 
dog,  o^^Tied  by  Mr.  F.  Bronson,  of  Wall  street,  New 
York.  The  pair  of  beagles  shown  are  the  property 
of  Jesse  Shem"ood,  of  Edina,  Mo.  This  class  of 
dogs  are  generally  tri-colored — black,  tan,  and 
white — and  are  used  for  hunting  rabbits  or  foxes. 
They  are  a  very  handsome  dog,  and  hunf  in  packs 
or  pairs.  The  magnificent  mastiff,  of  whose  vigil- 
ance, bravery,  tenacity,  and  patience — and  at  the 
same  time,  gentleness  when  off  duty — so  many 
stories  have  been  told,  is  well  represented  in  the 
specimen  whose  portrait  is  given.  This  is  Yandal, 
owned  by  an  English  gentleman,  from  Liverpool. 
— We  have  no  space  to  further  describe  the  in- 
cidents of  this  bench  show. 


The  Prices  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse 
Products  Abroad  and  at  Home. 

ET  PETER  HEXD'ERSOK. 

While  the  price  of  labor  is  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  nearly  all 
the  products  of  the  nursery,  greenhouse,  or  garden, 
are  sold  lower  here  than  there, — not  merely  lower, 
but  in  a  majority  of  cases  at  less  than  half  the 
price.  In  nursery  stock,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
stating  that,  in  many  leading  articles  in  fruit  trees, 
the  differences  in  prices  in  favor  of  this  countiy 
are  as  follows;  In  England,  '"Standard"'  Apple- 
trees  are  quoted  at  SIS  per  100  ;  the  same  quality 
are  sold  here  at  ?13  per  100.  Dwarf  Pear-trcos 
there  sell  at  .?a"')  per  100  ;  here  at  Sl.'S  per  100.  Stan- 
dard Pear.  Plum  and  Cherry-trees  average  in  Eng- 
land .'IS  per  100  ;  here  ?!5  per  100.  Apricots  and 
Nectarines  are  sold  for  about  the  same  price  here 
and  in  Engl.and.but  Peach-trees,  which  are  sold  here 
at  an  average  of  .?70  per  1000,  are  there  sold  at  ?1.^0 
per  inOO.  Tlie  general  assortment  of  orn.imcntal 
trees  and  shrubs  show  a  corresponding  average  in 
favor  of  lower  prices  here.  In  greenhouse  or  bed- 
ding plants,  the  difference  in  favor  of  our  lower 
rates  here  is  even  p-eater,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Roses,  for  example,  wiiich  are  sold  lower 
in  Europe  than  almost  anything  else,  can  rarely  be 
purchased  at  less  than  Jl.T  per  100 ;  here,  the  same 
quality,  .averages  SIO  per  100.  Carnations,  or  Pinks, 
which  are  quoted  in  England  as  specially  low  at 
?20  per  lOO,  arc  sold  here  at  $13  per  100.    Ferns 


j  sold  here  at  -SS  per  100,  are  offered  at  $12  there ; 
Tuberoses  and  Gladioluses  that  are  sold  here  at  $4, 
are  quoted  there  at  least  double  these  rates, 
while,  to  take  the  average  of  bedding  or  green- 

^  house  plants,  that  may  average  here  -?10  per  100  to 
the  trade,  are  offered  to  us  by  the  wholesale  Eng- 
lish houses  as  specially  low,  at  S13  per  100. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  weather  of  last  sura- 

[  mer,  nearly  all  our  stock  Fuchsias  were  destroyed, 
60  that  we  had  to  import  from  London  ;  the  price 
paid  was  Si5  per  100,  the  very  same  quality  that  we 
sell  at  813  per  100.  In  prices  at  retail,  particularly 
for  new  plants,  the  prices  paid  in  Europe  are  fully 
four  times  more  than  what  we  charge  here.  For 
example,  a  new  rose,  when  first  offered,  Is  sold  in 
London  at  £1.  Is.,  the  plant,  about  SG;  here,  the 
first  sales  of  the  same  are  at  from  S2  to  S3  each. 

I  New  Fuchsias  or  Geraniums  are  rarely  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  less  than  83  oaeh  ;  here  we  think  we  are  get- 
ting well  paid  if  we  get  one-fourth  of  that  sum. 
In  addition  to  the  greater  price  paid  for  the  article 
itself,  they  invariably  saddle  us  with  the  expense  of 
boxes  and  packing,  often  no  small  item,  which  here 
is  rarely  charged  by  the  florists.  If  we  add  to  these, 
our  30  per  cent,  duty,  which  our  government  in  its 
wisdom  exacts  for  these  perishable  commodities, 
It  may  well  be  wondered  that  Europe  can  ever  sell 
to  us  at  all,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  imported  plants  are  lost  by  in- 
jury sustained  in  transit.  The  question  arises,  how 
can  our  nvirserymen  and  florists  sell  so  much  lower, 
and  make  the  business  pay — for  that  they  do  make 
it  pay  quite  as  well  as  European  growers  do,  there 
is  but  little  doubt.  The  answer  to  this  is,  the 
known  fact  that  the  high  cost  of  labor,  has  long  ago 
forced  us  to  use  our  ingenuity  in  simplifying  osr 
work.  What  we  do  with  the  plow,  the  English 
gardener  still  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  with  the 
spade.  What  we  do  with  our  horse  or  hand  culti- 
vator, he  still  does  with  the  hoe,  and  often  a  very 
primitive  sort  of  hoe  at  that.  Where  we  use  stakes 
and  labels  that  are  made  by  machinery,  they,  in 
many  cases,  yet  make  them  by  hand,  when  a  single 
one,  actually,  costs  as  much  in  labor  as  do  a  hun- 
dred when  made  by  machinery.  When  it  comes  to 
the  manual  operations,  necessary  in  the  propaga- 
ting .and  growing  of  greenhouse  plants,  the  same 
waste  of  labor  is  apparent.  Our  average  propaga- 
tor will  take  off,  make,  and  set  in  bench,  1,0J0  cut- 
tings per  day  ;  at  the  rate  I  saw  the  propagators  of 
two  of  the  leading  establishments  in  London  work- 
ing, when  there  a  few  years  ago,  1  doubt  it  the 
average  was  200  a  day,  and  when  we  tell  tlieni  that 
some  of  our  crack  workmen  can  place  10,000  rooted 
cuttings  in  pots  in  10  hours,  they  honestly  think  it 
false,  for  probably  not  more  than  one-thiid  of  that 
number  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  time  there. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  English 
gardener  can  not  move  as  rapidly  as  the  .\merican 
can,  but  custom  there  clogs  his  hands  with  un- 
necessary work,  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
The  other  day  a  man  of  40  years  of  age  presented 
himself  to  mc,  witu  credentials  from  a  long  estab- 
lished Edinburgh  firm,  stating  him  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced propagator  and  cultivator  of  plants.  To 
test  his  capabilities,  I  handed  him  a  lot  of  rose  cut- 
tings to  prepare,  every  one  of  which  he  cut  at  an  eye 
or  joint,  in  the  approved  orthodox  style  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  ;  all  prop.agators  of  experience 
hero  have  long  known,  that  this  is  not  only  a  great 
waste  of  material,  but  a  still  greater  waste  of  time, 
and  we  never  do  it  unless  in  particular  cases  that 
verv  rarely  occur.  I  might  mention  scores  of 
similar  operations  which  are  performed  abroad 
in  a  manner  which  seem  to  us  as  primitive  as  this. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  tell  us  that 
from  the  specimens  of  the  "  stone  period,"  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  took  some  Ihousainds  of 
years  for  our  ■•  rude  forefathers  "  to  discover  that 
the  handles  could  be  better  fastened  to  their  ham- 
mers of  stone,  by  drilling  a  hole  through  them, 
than  by  lashing  them  to  the  handles  with  thotigs  ; 
•and  it  is  a  matter  of  not  very  ancient  history,  that 
in  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland  the  plow  was  at- 
tached to  the  horses'  tails,  and  that  a  great  row  was 
the  consequence  when  some  meddling  innovator 
suggested  a  change.    It  appears   that  niankiud. 
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in  all  ages,  is  naturally  conservative,  and  it  takes 
years,  sometimes  centur'es,  to  get  out  of  old  nits. 
If,  while  paying  for  labor  one-tbii'd  more,  "we  can 
sell  our  garden  products  liere  nearly  onchalf 
lower  than  in  Europe,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  we  have  leai-ned  how  to  make  our  labor  more 
effective  than  they  do. 

The  adage,  that  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
save  in  his  own  country,"  is  true  in  this  matter  as 
in  many  others  ;  for  wo  find  that  most  Americans 
having  horticultural  tastes,  when  visiting  Europe, 
huy  largely  there,  their  plants  costing  them,  when 
duties  are  added,  three  times  as  much  for  half  dead 
trees  or  plants,  as  they  would  pay  at  home  for 
healthy  ones.  It  is  often  the  case,  especially  with 
fruits,  that  the  varieties  purchased  are  utterly  use- 
less for  our  climate.  For  example,  the  Jargonelle 
Pear,  Eibston  Pippin  Apple,  and  Keen's  Seedling 
Strawberry,  still  hold  a  first  place  in  the  English 
gardens,  while  experience  has  shown  them  to  be 
worthless  here.  So  with  many  ornamental  trees  ; 
beautiful  as  are  the  varieties  of  EngUsh  Holly 
and  Rhododendrons,  hundreds  of  Americans  have 
poured  down  anathemas  on  the  heads  of  European 
nurserymen  for  selling  them  plants  as  "hardy," 
that  the  frosts  of  our  Northern  States  or  the  hot 
6uu  of  the  South,  utterly  destroyed  the  first  season. 


Ogdea  Farm  Papers. — No.   88. 

ET    GEOltGB    E.    WAEINQ,    JR. 


The  observation  has  been  made  that  I  have 
shown,  in  selecting  material  for  these  papers,  an 
undue  partiality  for  the  Jersey  race  of  cattle,  whUe 
Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Dutch,  etc.,  are  equally 
entitled  to  consideration  and  equally  important  in 
American  agriculture.  All  this  is  quite  true,  but 
the  criticism,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fair  one,  would  apply 
equally  to  pretty  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics 
that  I  have  considered  during  the  past  eight  years. 
If  any  justification  of  my  course  is  necessary,  it  is 
found  in  Vie  title  and  in  the  first  number  of  this 
series  of  papers.  Believing  that  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  a  fanner  can  teU  to  his  brother  farmers 
is  that  which  he  has  learned  in  connection  with  his 
own  business  experience,  and  that  any  single 
farm,  carefully  considered,  offers  enough  for  any 
writer's  general  theme,  I  adopted  at  the  outset  the 
plan  of  confining  myself  almost  exclusively  to  that 
which  Ogdcn  Farm  should  have  to  teach. 

There  has  never  been  at  Ogden  Farm  a  Short- 
horn cow,  nor  an  Ayrshire,  nor  a  Dutch  one.  We 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  our  operation  with  a 
herd  of  Jerseys,  and  our  experience  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  tb^ir  breeding  and  management, 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  from  their  mUk. 
Everything  else  in  our  work  has  been  incidental 
to  the  prosecution  of  this  one  industry,  which  has 
been  so  interwoven  vrith  my  text,  and  has  so  fully 
occupied  my  practical  contemplation,  that  my  abil- 
ity to  write  about  cattle  at  all  has  been  closely  con- 
fined to  the  Jerseys.  For  nine  years  past,  and  since 
its  organization,  I  have  been  the  pedigree-keeper 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  In  short,  I 
have  been  strictly  a  specialist,  and  in  writing  these 
papers,!  have  always  acted  on  the  theory — which  I 
believe  to  be  a  sound  one — that  tlie  most  instruc- 
tive writing  is  done  by  specialists,  and  that  their 
work  is  valuably  chiefly  when  they  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  their  specialties. 

The  Short-hnrn  interest  is  a  far  more  important 
one  than  the  Jersey  interest.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  thorough-breds  of  this  race  woiHd 
buy  up  all  the  Jersey  cattle  in  America  ten  times 
over.  Especially  in  view  of  the  rapidly  growing 
busiuess  of  exporting  heavy  American  beef  to  Eng- 
land— an  industry  which  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  outlets  for  the  products  of  American 
agriculture ;  the  Short-horn  interest  comes  still 
more  to  the  front  as  the  most  important  connected 
with  the  breeding  of  live  stock.  The  Ayrshires 
are  good  cows,  wonderfully  good,  so  are  the  Dutch, 
and  the  milk  and  cheese  interests  of  the  country 
are  bo  great  that  the  importance  of  improving  these 
breeds  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Short-horns, 
Ayrshires  and  Dutch  cattle  have  very  able  advo. 


cates ;  men  who  are  thoroughly  well  qualified  to  set 
forth  their  good  merits.  I  am  sure  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  American  AgrictiUurist  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  well-written  articles  giving 
practical  information  as  to  the  breeding  and  man- 
agement of  these  different  races.  Were  I  to  at- 
tempt, as  has  been  suggested,  to  write  about  them 
in  these  papers,  I  should  enter  a  field  separated 
from  Ogden  Farm  by  a  very  long  lane,  and  should 
show  in  the  first  dozen  lines  a  very  decided  unfit- 
ness for  the  task.  Silence  concerning  these  breeds 
must  be  assigned  solely  to  the  above  considera- 
tions. Repeated  reference  to  the  Jerseys,  must  be 
equally  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  my  prominent  in- 
terest and  constant  observation  and  investigation 
are  applied  to  this  breed. 

Incidental  to  the  business  of  farming,  I  have 
undertaken  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  a  clear  understanding  of  what  my  busi- 
ness has  developed  and  suggested.  Just  as  I  was 
led  by  the  c'raining  of  the  farm  to  describe  the  de- 
tails and  principles  of  the  work  ;  by  the  use  of 
wind-mills  to  relate  my  experience  with  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mills,  and  pumps,  and  tanks ;  by  my 
professional  work  as  a  Sanitary  Engineer  to  de- 
scribe what  seemed  to  be  the  best  means  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  liquid  wastes  of  farm-house  kitch- 
ens ;  by  steaming  a  poor  quality  of  purchased  hay 
and  corn-stalks  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  prac- 
tical details  of  these  processes  ;  by  soiling,  to  write 
about  green  rye  and  corn-fodder,  and  later  about 
prickly  comfrey  ;  so  I  have  been  led  by  my  experi- 
ence with  Jersey  cattle  to  write  about  them. 

Had  circumstances  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  more  valuable  Short-boms,  I  trust  I  should 
have  been  an  equally  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
merits  of  that  race.  As  it  is,  the  one  thing  I  have  to 
say  that  is  worth  hearing  about  in  cattle  is  about 
Jersey  cattle,  and  it  must  at  least  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  the  value  to  the  agriculture  of  our  coun- 
try of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  butter  to  be 
derived  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  and  of  the 
increase  in  its  market  value  due  to  improved  qual- 
ity, is  a  Bufliciently  important  interest  to  claim  fre- 
quent reference  in  a  little  corner  of  the  American 
AgriciMm-ist. 

If  it  is  occasionally  hinted  that  we  are  ''  adver- 
tising the  Jerseys,"  it  is  fair  to  reply  that  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  our  writing.  That,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  is  an  incidental  effect  of  the  writing, 
is,  of  course,  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  every- 
thing that  is  written  by  anybody  about  anything 
that  anybody  has  to  sell.  In  making  known  and 
in  demonstrating  by  statistics  the  value  of  the  Jer- 
sey as  a  dairy  cow,  1  am  simply  giving  information 
that  any  dairyman  will  be  the  better  for  appre- 
ciating. If  he  is  led  by  my  writing  to  buy  a  Jersey 
cow,  that  natui-al  result  of  his  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge can  only  benefit  him. 


I  am  just  now  engaged  in  directing  the  di-aining 
of  two  swamps.  One  of  them  is  the  swamp  in 
Massachusetts  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
and  in  which  the  experimental  wind-mill  pump 
proved  to  have  too  little  capacity  for  its  work  ;  the 
other  is  in  Isew  Jersey,  a  tide-water  swamp  sepa- 
rated from  an  estuary  of  the  Delaware  river  by  a 
dyke.  Formerly  the  fall  of  the  tide  afforded  sufli- 
cient  drainage,  but  the  drying  and  compacting  of 
the  peaty  soil  reduced  its  level  to  such  an  extent 
that,  especially  in  seasons  of  heavy  rain,  the  low 
water  sluice  gate  outlet  has  become  insufficient. 
It  can  now  be  kept  in  good  condition  only  by  some 
artificial  means.  The  plan  adopted  is  mechanical 
draining  by  wind-power,  and  an  IS-foot  wind-mill 
is  being  erected.  For  each  of  these  swamps  I  am 
constructing  a  modification  of  the  drainage  pump 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  long  been  in 
use  in  Holland,  the  "Fijnje"  draining-pump.  The 
drawings  exhibited  were  of  a  steam-pump  of  ninety 
(90)  horse-power,  capable  of  raising  about  9,000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  against  a  head  of  twelve 
(12)  feet.  My  pump  has  a  capacity  of  only  about 
160  gallons  per  minute. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pump  is,  that  its  water- 
way is  so  large  that  no  appreciable  loss  of  power 
will  be  caused  by  friction,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly 
all  of  our  pumps  driven  by  wind  or  by  steam.    The 


construction  is  vei-y  simple.  The  working  parts 
are  of  brass  and  of  iron,  and  the  chambers  End 
outlets  of  wood.  The  whole  pump  is  placed  so  far 
below  the  lowest  pumping  level  as  to  be  always 
submerged  beyond  the  infiuence  of  ice.  The  pump 
may  be  regarded  as  part  o£  the  dam  by  which  the 
land  is  separated  from  the  outlet  stream.  It  has 
gates  which  open  freely  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow,  so  that  without  reference  to  the  working  of 
the  pump,  should  the  water  inside  rise  higher  than 
the  water  outside,  the  flow  is  automatic — as  in  the 
case  of  the  common  sluice  gate.  All  that  the  pump 
does  is  to  increase  the  movement  of  the  water 
when  highest  inside,  and  to  keep  up  the  flow  when 
highest  outside.  The  delivery  pipe  discharges  at 
the  lowest  drainage  level  outside  the  dyke,  so  that 
the  pump  has  only  to  work  against  the  resistance 
of  the  actual  head  of  the  water.  At  low  tide,  in 
the  -New  Jersey  swamp,  the  lift  will  never  bt  more 
than  two  feet,  and  at  high  tide,  seven  feet.  With 
a  pump  arranged  to  throw  the  water  over  a  dyke, 
which  must  be  two  feet  or  so  above  the  highest  tide 
level,  the  pump  would  always  have  to  work  against 
a  9-foot  head.  The  economy  of  power  in  the 
arrangement  adopted  is  veiy  great,  and  will  allow 
the  pump  to  work  in  lighter  and  lighter  winds,  as 
the  tide  level  descends.  With  a  fair  breeze,  the 
work  would  be  done  by  a  1-1-foot  mill,  but  in  agri- 
cultural drainage  it  is  important  that  the  discharge 
should  be  as  continuous  as  possible,  and  it  is  best 
to  use  a  mill  which  will  work  in  a  light  breeze. 


The  subject  of  village  life  for  farmers,  which 
was  first  broached  in  these  papers  a  year  or  more 
ago,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  treated  of 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  in  "  Seribner's 
Monthly,"  has  attracted  more  general  attention 
than  had  seemed  probable.  The  benefit  that  would 
result  to  the  fo.nner*s  family,  and  ultimately,  the 
great  benefit  that  would  result  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  farming,  from  the  fact  that  the  life  would 
be  made  attractive  to  the  better  class  of  farmers' 
Bons  and  daughters,  seemed  undoubted.  The 
drawback,  if  there  is  a  drawback,  lies  in  the  dan- 
ger that  the  cost  of  living  woiild  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. That  is  to  say,  a  more  attractive  life 
involves  some  attractions,  such  as  better  dress, 
which  would  cost  more  money.  On  the  whole,  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  seems  to  show  that, 
so  far  as  the  actual  business  expeises  are  con- 
cerned, the  saving  in  some  directions  would  be  as 
great  as  the  enhanced  outlay  in  others.  There  only 
rergpins  the  question  whether  farming  is  capable 
of  bearing  even  the  slight  additional  expeuse  that 
improved  conditions  of  life  imply.  As  this  cannot 
be  answered  by  any  practical  expeiicnce  at  hand, 
it  would  be  safer  to  assume  that  farming  itself 
would  not  bear  this  further  tax.  We  must  there- 
fore seek  some  means  to  turn  to  profit  the  working 
force  which  village  life  would  bring  together. 

The  Shakers  have  been,  thus  far,  very  successful. 
WhUe  carrying  on  their  farms  in  the  best  manner, 
they  have,  by  a  concentration  of  their  forces,  so  as 
to  allow  odds  and  ends  of  time,  and  the  work  of 
women  and  children  to  be  turned  to  account,  been 
able  to  carry  on  a  number  of  small  manufacturing 
interests — making  brooms,  baskets,  chairs,  pre- 
serves, etc.,  putting  up  seeds,  herbs,  etc.,  which 
have  been  eminently  profitable,  and  which  have 
in  no  wise  interfered  with  their  farming. 

I  am  told  that  in  some  of  the  villages  of  Cape 
Cod,  nearly  every  member  of  every  family  wiio  is 
either  too  old,  or  too  young  or  too  feeble  for  regu- 
lar work,  is  constantly  employed,  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other,  in  tying  the  strings  into  Den- 
nison's  tags.  In  another  village  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  surrounded  by  pine  lands,  and  where  pine 
trees  are  the  chief  crop  of  all  but  the  best  laud, 
the  only  money  producing  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  manufactory  of  "kits"  for  mackerel. 
Any  one  who  has  the  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
extent  to  which  the  so-called  "notions"  are  sold, 
will  be  amazed  at  the  aggregate  amount  of  hand- 
labor,  not  requiring  the  assistance  of  machinery, 
that  is  constantly  employed.  The  making  of  paper 
boxes,  alone,  is  doubtless  supporting  thousands  of 
families.  The  braiding  of  straw  for  hats  is  also 
widely  extended,  and  probably  a  careful  investiga 
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Hon  would  show  that  a  number  of  persons,  equal 
to  the  country  and  vUlage  population  of  the 
whole  of  New  England  might  be  supported  by  the 
worlv  of  women  and  children  and  aged  people — do- 
ing work  that  is  done  only  by  hand.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
concentrate  the  families  of  thirty  or  forty  farmers 
into  a  village,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing some  single  branch  of  industry  that  would  fur- 
nish employment  for  the  inefficient  members  of  the 
community.  It  the  locations  and  conditions  of  the 
villages  were  suitable,  a  far  more  attractive  and 
profitable  field  is  open  in  the  very  productive  in- 
dustry of  "  taktag  summer  boarders."  The  expe- 
rience of  village  summer  boarding-houses  now  ex- 
isting, furnishes  ample  evidence  in  support  of  this. 

Then,  too,  the  field  for  cooperative  industry  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture  is  almost  unlimited. 
Whatever  one  man  can  do  alone — whether  in  the 
way  of  breeding  improved  stock,  cultivating  grain 
or  root  crops,  making  butter  or  cheese,  or  selling 
anything  that  he  may  produce — may  be  much  bet- 
ter and  more  effectively  done  if  twenty  of  his  near 
neighbors  are  engaged  in  the  same  interests,  and  it 
their  forces  are  united  to  secure  the  best  males, 
the  best  seeds,  and  implements,  the  best  means  of 
manufacture,  and  the  best  reputation  in  the  market. 

We  are,  of  course,  a  very  long  way  off  from  any 
such  radical  change  of  our  customs  as  the  village 
idea  suggests,  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  a  waste  of 
words  to  talk  about  the  details  of  a  general  scheme 
that  nobody  as  yet  thinks  of  attempting.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  all  thoughtful  men  who  are 
interested  in  agricultural  questions  are  considering 
with  no  little  anxiety  the  important  problem  as  to 
what  is  to  become  of  Eastern  agriculture,  with  its 
best  boys  and  girls  jumping  at  every  chance  to  run 
away  from  it.  So  long  as  this  general  truth  is  ac- 
cepted, we  may  as  well  begin  thinking,  and  think- 
ing very  seriously,  about  the  ultimate  means  of 
relief.  Some  day,  some  radical  steps  will  become 
necessary,  and  they  will  be  more  easily  taken  if 
taken  at  once,  and  in  advance  of  the  driving  neces- 
sity. These  considerations  are  quite  enough  to 
justify  a  good  deal  of  thinking  aud  no  little  writing 
on  the  subject. 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— SXX. 

More    Piiinx    Expcrinicnfs    Avitli    Fertilizers. 

To  the  account  of  experiments  given  in  the  last 
article,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  one  of  a  some- 
what similar  series,  undertaken  last  summer  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Alsop,  Jr.,  of  this  place,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  some  indications  as  to  what  ingredients  of 
plant-food  were  deficient  in  the  soil  of  one  of  the 
fields  of  his  farm.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
the  plan  suggested  by  myself  in  the  previous  articles 
of  this  scries,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  effects  of 
manures  containing  the  ingredients  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash — parallel  trials  being  made 
with  plaster,  (sulphate  of  lime),  lime,  and  barn- 
yard manure.  The  fertilizing  ingredients  men- 
tioned were  furnished  by  materials  as  follows. 

Nilrogen.  Iiy  a  mixture,  (No.  I),  coiiiiiinins.  in  100  parts, 
70  pails  of  dried  blood  witli  ten  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  15 
pans  of  eulphnte  ornnnnonia  \vitli20pfrcent  of  nitio^ren, 
anil  15  pailsofiiitrntcof  soda  Willi  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  Jdil,  by  an  English  snper-pliospliate,  (No. 
II),  tonminingXJ  percent  of  solnblu  pliofplun-ic  acid. 

Potash,  liy  a  snlplnUe  of  polasli,  (No.  Ill),  containins 
65  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Nitrogen  and  Phofiihorlc  Acid,  by  a  mixlure,  (No,  TV), 
coniuininsin  100  pnrts,  10  parts  of  No.  I,  unci  COof  No.  II. 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  liy  ii  mixlurc,  (No.  V),  con- 
tniiiing  eiiuni  parts  of  No.  II  mid  No.  III. 

M/rogen  and  mash,  by  a  ini.\lllf',  (No.  ^^),  containing 
equal  parts  of  No.  I  and  No.  III. 

Nitrogen.  Potash  and  Phosphoiic  Add.  by  amixtnie, 
(No.  VII),  coiilaining  in  100  parts  iiliont  "0  parts  of  No.  I, 
Hi  parts  of  No.  Ill,  and  14  parts  of  No.  IF. 

Limi-  by  fiuslily  sl.icked  lime,  (No.  VIIl). 

Su/p/iate  of  Lime,  by  plaster,  (No.   IX). 

Each  of  till'  above  roiiiponnds,  I  to  IX.  wiis  applied  iit 
the  late  of  .100  lbs.  to  the  aero.  For  No.  X.  Inu-n-yard 
ninnure  was  nsod.  at  the  nitc  of  11  cords  to  the  acre. 

Below  is  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  Dr.  Alsop's 
privato  notes,  showing  the  manner  of  conducting, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments. 


Record  op  Experiments,  Arawaxa  Farm,  1876. 

Very  good  soil.  Light  clayey  loam,  with  gravelly  sub- 
soil. In  grass  seven  years  without  any  manuring.  Plowed 
autumn  of  1875.  Cross-plowed  April -28. 1876.  Subsoilod 
one  end,  (no  difference  to  be  perceivetl  in  yield  between 
subsoilcd  and  non-subsoiled).  Laid  out  in  nine  plots  of 
twelve  feet  by  one  hundred  and  eiglily-thrce  feet — which 
equals  about  one-twentietli  of  an  acre.  Carefully  sowed 
the  plots  with  twenty  pounds,  equal  to  400  pounds  to  the 
acre,  of  tile  fertilizing  mixtures  named — a  separate  mix- 
ture to  each  plot.  Tne  whole  carefully  haiTowed  with 
Howard  flexible  chain  harrow — great  care  being  taken 
not  to  mix  the  plots.  Each  ridged  into  four  ridges  by 
plow.  Tile  fourth  ridge  no  account  may  be  taken  of,  as 
the  yield,  planted  in  potatoes,  was  so  poor  as  to  render 
weighing  and  measuring  useless. 

May  23,  two  ridges  in  each  plot  sowed  respectively, 
with  Clarke's  Long  Orange  Carrot,  and  Norbiton's  Giant 
Beet,  and  on  June  29tli  the  remaining  ridge  in  each  plot 
sowed  with  Shamrock  Turnip.  Cultivated  in  ordinary 
manner.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  by  looks,  those  plots 
containing  potash  in  fertilizers  appeared  the  best,  and 
those  treated  with  lime  and  (ilaster,  the  poorest  during 
the  season.  The  beets  were  harvested  Oct.  5th,  carrots 
and  turnips  Nov.  IC.  Eesldts  as  per  table  appended. 
The  crops  were  measured  and  weighed  carefully  by  my- 
self, bushel  by  bushel,  (except  the  barn-yard  manure 
crops,  wliich.  being  tlie  field  crops,  were  measured  by 
bushel,  and  acconut  kept  of  number  of  bnsliels),  and  the 
yield,  by  weighed  bushel  per  acre,  computed. 

The  barn-yard  manure  was  bought,  and  cost— not  tak- 
ing account  of  labor,  hauling,  or  spreading— 2.  e.,  actual 
money  paid  for  it,  $4..'i7  per  cord. 
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Cords  to  Acre 

t900       579    1  660    '  43.07 

*  Prohably  iacreaeed  bv  beins  next  below  manured  CTOund. 
t  Yield  measured,  nut  computed  by  weight,  being  field  crops. 

These  figures  will  bear  careful  study.  With  the 
beets  the  largest  crops  were  those  fertilized  with 
potash,  plots  in,  IV,  V.  Without  potash  the 
yield  was  uniformly  light ;  with  potash  it  was  large, 
except  in  VII.  Here,  however,  the  amount  of  pot- 
ash applied  was  very  small.  If  the  beets  had  been 
the  only  crops  raised,  the  experiment  might  have 
passed  for  a  very  good  indication  that  potash  was 
the  lacking  ingredient,  and  that  the  appUeation  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  would  be  of  very 
little  use  on  that  soil.  But  the  carrots  and  turnips 
tell  a  somewhat  different  storj',  doing  the  best  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  together.  The  swedes 
seemed  to  be  considerably  benefited  by  potash  also, 
much  more  so  than  by  nitrogen,  while  the  carrots 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  strikingly  affected  by 
either  of  the  individual  articles.  The  best  crops 
came  with  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  nitrogen 
in  IV,  and  with  potash  in  Y,  but  phosphoric  acid 
alone  proved  inferior  to  both  nitrogen  and  potash. 
Lime  and  plaster  did  but  little  good.  Barn-yard 
manure  proved,  on  the  whole,  the  best  fertilizer, 
though  it  was  much  the  most  costly  and  did  not 
bring  so  large  a  yield  of  turnips  as  some  of  the 
chemical  fertilizers.  I  confess  that  I  can  not 
explain  the  results  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash.  I  should  attribute  the  variations 
to  imeveness  in  the  composition  of  the  soil,  but 
considering  the  situation  of  the  plants,  the  rows 
of  heetn,  carrots  and  swedes  being,  in  each  of  the 
individual  cases,  I,  If,  III,  etc.,  side  by  side  and 
close  together,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  vari- 
ations in  the  soil  could  affect  the  crops  in  such  a 
manner.  We  might  assume  that  the  results  are  due 
to  different  ways  the  crops  may  have  of  making 
use  of  the  plant-food  offered  them.  We  know 
that  superphosphates  .are,  in  ninny  places,  consider- 


ed almost  a  specific  for  trunips,  and  that  beets  are 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  especiaUy  benefited  by 
potash  salts.  But  these  are  matters  about  which 
we  have  too  little  experimental  evidence  to  decide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  article  last 
month  and  above  teach,  or  rather  illustrate,  some 
very  useful  lessons.  Both  were  made  by  intelligent, 
progressive,  painstaking  farmers,  who  went  to  work 
in  a  rational  way  to  find  which  ones  of  the  materials 
that  their  crop.-,  needed,  their  soils  or  themselves 
failed  to  furnish,  and  how  best  to  supply  them. 
The  one  obtained  a  very  striking  result  the  first 
year,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  succeeding  crop. 
Phosphoric  acid,  the  chief  constituent  of  a  majority 
of  our  commercial  fertilizers,  did  scarcely  any  good, 
while  nitrogen  and  potash  proved  very  beneficial. 
The  other  obtains  somewhat  conflicting  results  the 
first  year,  though  on  the  whole  potash  seems  to  be 
wanting.  But  to  get  an  entirely  reliable  desision  he 
will  have  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  least  once,  and 
perhaps  several  times  more.  Still,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  do  this,  than  to  pay  heavy  prices  for 
fertilizing  materials  that  his  soil  can  itself  supply, 
or  to  lose  his  crops  for  want  of  those  it  can  not 
furnish. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  knowledge  or 
any  other  good  thing  we  need  in  this  world,  we 
have  got  to  w^ork  for  it.  It  was  said  to  man  long 
ago  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy 
bread."  For  centuries  manual  labor  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  kind  of  toil  that  ordinary  men  need- 
ed to  or  eculd  engage  in  with  profit.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  all,  farmers  with  the  rest,  must 
use  their  brains  with  their  hands  if  they  are  to  work 
economically,  profitably,  and  happily.  And  in  just 
such  ways  as  these,  by  accurately  studying  their 
own  soils  and  crops  and  stock  and  whatever  else 
they  have  to  do  with  in  their  fanning,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  their  aid  that  definite  knowledge, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  long  and  accurate  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  other  more  accurate  and 
thorough  experimenters,  and  whose  results,  rightly 
interpreted,  we  call  science,  and  by  applying  it  to 
their  practice  will  their  success  be  best  assured. 


I  find  that  quite  a  number  of  the  readers  of  these 
articles  have  planned  experiments  like  the  above 
this  season.  I  should  be  ver)-  glad  to  learn  the  results 
and,  it  they  will  send  me  their  addresses,  I  will  liy 
to  see  that  they  have  some  blanks  for  noting  them, 
such  as  have  been  sent  to  the  farmers  who  are  ex- 
perimenting with  the  fertilizers  furnished  by  our 
Experiment  Station. 

The  circular  of  directions  and  explanations  which 
accompanied  the  fertilizers  above  referred  to,  con- 
tains the  following : 

"Attend  to  the  work  yourself.  Don't  trust  it  to  the 
hired  man.  Watch  the  experiments  closely.  Note  yonr 
obsen'ations.  Slake  tbein  luitb  as  accurate  and  complete 
as  von  can.  The  bcnetit  will  not  be  yours  alone,  but  you 
will  shore  with  others  the  total  good  that  will  come  from 
the  combined  work  of  all.  With  nearly  lifly  farmers  en- 
gaged in  this  work  this  year,  and  perhaps  more  next  year, 
we  may  hope  for  valuable  results. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  fill  out  the  accompanying 
blank  and  return  it  to  us  when  the  experiinents  are  done. 

This  undertaking  is  ilselfaii  exiH-riment.  Experience 
will  doubtless  show  numerous  ways  in  which  tlie  plans 
may  be  improved.  But  it  is  at  least  sound  in  principle.  It 
will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in  agricultural  chemistry  to  the 
experimenters,  if  nothing  more,  and  we  hope  Iliatbyyonr 
earnest  co-operation  much  good  may  come  from  llio  work." 
W.  O.  Atwater, 

Westei/aii   UniMrsit'j,  JliddMomi,  Conn. 


French  Roofed  Cottage  Costing  $2,000. 

BY   S.   B.    HEED,    ARCUITECT,    COtlOXA,   I.ONO  ISLAND.  N.  T. 

These  plans  were  designed  for  a  genteel  cottage 
adapted  to  thickly  settled  localities,  where  the  in- 
creased value  of  lands  make  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  area,  and  build  upwards.  Several  houses  con- 
structed from  these  plans  in  this  vicinity  are  admir- 
ed for  their  convenient  accommodation  and  cheer- 
fulness  Kxtorior,  (lig.  l.) — The  fonnd.ation 

extends  four  feet  above  ground,  giving  a  desirable 
ultitute  to  the  whole  building.     The  front  is  en- 
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livened  by  the  numerous  window  and  door  openings, 
the  several  projections  of  piazza,  dormers,  and 
cornices,  and  the  variety  of  the  materials  used. 
The  dressing  of  the  several  parts  are  of  simple  de- 
signs. The  projections  of  cornices,  etc.,  should 
always  be  self-sustaining,   yet  whUe  this  is  true 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION   OJ  PEONT  OF  HOUSE. 

there  is  sure  to  be  a  fancied  necessity  for  some  ap- 
parent support  obvious  from  the  outside.  Such 
supports  require  special  treatment,  with  a  view  to 
their  proper  form  and  proportion,  and  should  be 
sparingly  applied,  giring  to  each  one  its  distinct 
place  and  purpose.  Brackets  of  neat  pattern  are 
often  crowded  so  closely  together  as  to  cheapen  and 
destroy  their  beauty,  and  overload  the  cornice,  thus 

reversing  their  legitimate  purpose  as  supports 

Cellar,  (fig.  2.)— Hight  of  ceiling  7  feet ;  it  ex- 
tends under  the  main  house  only.    Its  hight  above 


Fig.  3. — PLAU  OF  CEIiAB. 

the  ground  gives  an  opportunity  lor  good  sized 
window  openings.  If  desired  at  any  time,  an  airy 
and  light  work  room  or  laundry  can  be  made,  by 


dividing  and  flooring  a  part  of  this  storv  at  little 

cost First  Story,  (tig.  3.) — Hight  of  ceUing 

10  feet.  It  has  a  haU  runniug  the  whole  length  of 
the  main  house,  with  entrances  from  both  front  and 
rear.  The  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  are  all 
good  sized  apartments,  and  pleasantly  arranged. 
Double  folding  doors  are  provided  for  the  front 
entrances  and  from  the  hall  to  the  parlor,  and  slid- 
ing doors  between  the  parlor  and  dining-room.  A 
bay  window  adds  materially  to  the  room  and  pleas- 
antness of  the  dining  or  living-room.  Each  room 
has  an  open  fire  place  ;  the  kitchen  has  a  pump  and 
sink,  with  the  usual  supply  and  waste-pipe  con- 
nections. The  rear  stoop  is  roofed,  and  has  a  port- 
able enclosure  of  light  ceiling  boards,  to  be  used  in 

severe  weather Second    Story,  (fig.  4.) — 

Hight  of  celling  85  feet.  The  divisions  of  this  story 
are  simple— giving  a  hall,  two  large  chambers,  with 
passage  between,  two  hall  rooms,  and  two  closets. 
Coiistriictiosi. — The  estimate  below  pro- 
vides for  foundation  of  broken  stone,  laid  and  neatly 
pointed  with  good  mortar ;  the  stone  exposed  to 
sight  on  the  outside  to  be  "  semi-dressed."  Blue- 
stone  or  other  suitable  stone  obtained  most  readily, 
are  used  for  the  sills  of  cellar  windows,  for  the 
steps,  and  for  coping  of  the  cellar  entrance.  The 
principal  timber  is  of  seasoned  spruce  or  pine, 
thoroughly  framed,  raised,  and  secured.  The 
"framing-in"  of  braces  is  too  frequently  omitted 
— cutting  them  "  barefoot,"  and  spiking,  being 
substituted.  The  latter  does  very  well  where  the 
frame  is  strongly  sheathed  over,  and  the  outer  sid- 
ing applied  afterwards.  The  sheathing  aids  largely 
in  stifEening  the  frame,  but  should  not  be  relied  on 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  necessary  braces  to  square 
up  the  frame,  and  prevent  the  swaying  which  often 
happens  unobserved,  to  be  discovered  when  too 
late  to  remedy  it.  Laxity  in  the  matter  of  bracing 
has  lead  to  frequent  errors  as  to  their  proper  place 
in  the  frame.  When  framed  in  they  are  invariably 
placed  in  the  upper  angles  under  the  ties  and  plates, 
adjoining  the  posts,  and  when  barefoot  they  should 
be  put  in  the  same  angles  ;  never,  as  is  frequently 
done  for  convenience,  in  the  lower  angles,  nor  ou 
the  sUis.  A  moment's  reflection  wiU  convince  any 
one  that  if  tlie  right  angles  along  the  principal  frame 
are  rigidly  maintained,  displacements  wiU  never  occur, 
except,  as  rarely  happens,  the  whole  is  bodily  rais- 
ed from  the  foundation  by  a  hurricane.  The  most 
reliable  angles  are  those  formed  by  the  tie  and  post 
connections,  because  at  these  points  the  posts  are 
tenoned  and  mortised  together,  and  secured  with 
hard  wood  pins.  Those  least  reliable  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  posts,  adjoining  the  sUis,  where  their 
connections  are  secured  only  by  the  weight  of  the 
upper  frame.  Braces  placed  in  the  latter  angles 
serve  only  as  f ulcrums  to  endanger  the  frames  when 
tested  by  ordinary  winds ;  but  if  the  former  or 
upper  angles  are  made  positive,  by  having  sub- 
stantial braces  in  them,  the  severest  gales  may  be 
defied.  The  siding  is  of  naiTow,  clear  pine  clap- 
boards, laid  on  "  thicknessed  "  sheathing.  The 
Mansard  part  of  the  main  roof  is  covered  ■nith 
8x16  inch  slate — the  piazza,  bay  window,  kitchen, 
stoop,  cornices,  window,  and  deck  roof  with  I.  C. 
charcoal  tin — all  laid  on  hemlock  boards.  Tarred 
felting  is  spread  under  all  siding,  and  slate.  The 
first  and  second  stories  are  fully  completed  inside  ; 
the  attic  is  floored,  but  otherwise  unfinished,  but 
may  be  divided  at  any  time  into  rooms  as  shown 
for  the  second  story  (fig.  4.)  The  interior  plaster- 
ing is  three-coat  work,  on  seasoned  lath.  All  sash 
are  four  lights  and  hung  to  balauce  weights.  Blinds 
are  properly  hung  (outside)  to  each  window.  All 
wood,  tin,  and  brick  work,  usually  painted,  has  two 
coats  of  best  lead  and  oU  paint,  with  stainers  to 
suit  the  owner's  taste.  The  choice  of  colors  for 
the  exterior  is  frequently  canvassed  during  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  ;  often  some  person  of 
taste  (?)  decides  by  "  warming  " — adding  red  and 
yellow,  until,  by  the  preponderance  of  these  stain- 
ers,the  most  sombre  and  dismal  colors  are  produced. 
The  most  appropriate  and  pleasing  shade  for  the 
body  of  this  class  of  house,  is  a  light  gray ;  for  the 
trimmings,  dark  gray ;  for  the  sash,  liurnt  sienna; 
for  the  blinds,  green.  The  tin  roofing  should  match 
the  date  in  color.  Red  colors  should  be  sparingly 
used,  or  omitted  altogether. 


£!>tiniiite  of  materials  required — and  total  cost: 

^0  yards  ext-aviition  at  "^5  cents  [teryard $12J,0 

975  feet  of  stone-foundation,  at  8c.  per  foot 18.00 

4;'>  fr.  blue-stone  sills,  stens  and  copins.  at  SOc.  per  11.    33.50 

40fl0  bricks,  furnished  and  laid,  at$l3perM 48.00 

480  yards  plastering,  at  30  cents  per  yard 144.00 

('ornires  and  centers,  stucco 30,00 

4000  feet  of  timber,  at  i\'ii  per  M 70.U0 


2  sills,  4x3  in.  29  fi-et  long, 
a  sills,  4sS  in.  21  feet  long. 

1  sill,  4x8  In.  16  feet  long. 

a  sills,  4x8  in.  13  feet  loiij;. 
i  gu-t,  4x8  in.  29  feet  long. 
6  posts,  4x7  In.  22  feet  long. 
6  ties,  4x6  in.  29  feet  long. 
6  ties.  4xfi  in.  21,feet  long. 

2  plates,  Jxii  in.  13  feet  long. 
1  plate.  4x6  In.  16  feet  long. 


.losts,  4x'"«  In.  13  feet  long. 
30  beams,  3x8  in.  21  leet  long. 
15  beams.  .3x7  in.  21  feet  long. 
7  beams,  3x8  in,  16  feet  long, 
2  decks,  3xS  in.  IS  fi-et  long. 
2  decks.  3x8  in.  26  feet  lonu'. 

1  cross  tie,  3x8  in.  1?  feet  long. 
4  hips,  3x7  in.  14  feet  long. 

2  piazzas,  3x7  in.  19  Jeet  long. 
2  piazzas,  3x7  in,  18  feet  long. 


325  wall  strips,  at  12  cents  each 39.00 

75  joists,  at  16  ceuls  each 12.00 


o    W 
O     X 


KITCHEN 


C 
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DINING  y.  LIVING 

ROOM 

1.3'-6"xlf-6- 


:.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIEST  FLOOK. 


21Wtemlock  boards,  at  12  cents  each.. 

cornice  materials 

218  sheathing,  at  16  cents  each 

560  pine  siding,  at  12  cents  each 

K  squares  ^late  at  $8M  Per  square. . . 

13 squares  tin  at  $7M  per  square 

65  feet  leaders  at  10  cents  per  foot 

260  flooring,  at  18  cen  rs  eacli 


23.20 
60.00 
34.40 
«7.20 
68.00 
Tift) 
6.50 
46.80 


PLAN  OF  SECOUD  FLOOK. 


Piazza,  and  stoop,  complete,  $80  and  $28 108.00 

4  cellar  windows,  coniplete.  at  $4  each '.6.00 

5  phiin  Willi  lows,  complete,  at  $12  each fiO.OO 

6  plain  windows,  complete,  at  $10  each 60.UC 

1  day  window 6000 

n  dormer  windows,  coiiipletc.  at  $16  each 80.(K> 

13  doors,  coniplele,  al  $111  each 130.00 

I  area  door  $.T :  staii-s,  $90 95.00 

Closets,  purup.'and  sink 50.00 

Mantles,  $52.00.... Tarred  Felting  $10.00 62.00 

Carpenter's  labor,  not  included  above, 110,00 

Caning,  average  1  mile 45.00 

Painting,  $1SO.OO;  Incidentals,  $141.40 271.40 

Total  Cost,  complete ^^XOM 
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The  Jenifer  Arabian -Cross  of  Arabian 
and  Percheron. 

We  give  on  ihis  page  a  portrait  of  a  pure  bred 
Arabian  stallion,  known  as  the  Jenifer  Arabian. 
This  horse  was  imported  from  Egypt  in  1872,  by 
Colonel  Jenifer,  who  pur- 
cha=ed  the  animal  at  Is- 
malia,  in  the  desert  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez. 
The  fact  of  the  purchase 
and  exportation  of  the 
horse,  is  Touched  for  by 
Col.  F.  G.  Skinner,  for- 
merly one  of  the  editors 
of  "Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,"  and  now  of  the 
"Rod  and  Gun,"  who 
was  present  at  the  pur- 
chase, and  witnessed  a 
trial  of  the  horse  when 
ridden  by  Col.  Jenifer, 
when  it  succeeded  in 
beating  a  field  of  the  best 
Arab  horses  in  Egypt. 
The  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing these  horses  is  in  the 
prohibition  of  their  ex- 
port by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  whose  per- 
mission to  send  a  horse 
out  of  the  country  must 
first  be  obtained.  This 
horse,  on  its  arrival  in  this 
country,  was  inspected 
and  admired  by  several 
well  known  horsemen. 
It  is  of  the  same  blood 

as  the    best  animals   in    the   racing  stud  of    the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.    The  horse  is  white  in  color, 
■with  silver  mane  and  tail,  is  now  11  years  old,  is  60 
inches  high,  and  has  a  perfect  pedigree.    His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Ismael  Pacha  which  was  changed 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country  to  that  given  above. 
His  present  owner  is  Colin  Cameron,  Manager  of 
Elizabeth  Stock  Farms,  Brickersville,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.     The  present  reputation  of  the  horse  is  very 
high.     His  disposition  is  gentle  and  docile,  a  lady 
can  handle  him  with  ease,  either  in  single  or  dou- 
ble harness,  or  under  the 
saddle  ;  he  is  at  the  same 
time  fearless,  and  is  not 
startled  by  locomotives 
or  other  unusual  objects, 
thus  exhibiting  the  tradi- 
tional   character  of   the 
breed.    He  has  taken  first 
premiums      every     year 
since  his  importation,  and 
has  been  a  very  success- 
ful breeder.     One  of  his 
colt-s,  at  2  years  old,  meas- 
ured 15  hands  and  1  inch, 
and  all  of  them  are  noted 
for  the  size  of  bone  and 
muscle.      No     breed    of 
horses  is  so  useful  in  im- 
proving other  races, as  the 
Arabian.  Nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  good  cpuilities  of 
the  various  races  of  horses 
now  in  existence,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Arab.  The 
Hun^ari'in  horses,  noted 
for   bottom   anil    cndiir 
ance,  are  of  Arab  descent; 
the     Russian     Orloff,    a 
famed  trotting  race,  lias 
l!ie    same    lineage ;    the 
French  Percheron  derives 
his    fine  bone,  his    sym- 
metry, his  s(nindn'>«s  of  constitution  and  his  capaci- 
ty r  ir  hard  work,  from  the  Arab  ;  the  English  racer, 
known  tlirouffliout  the  world  as  the  fastest  horse  in 
existence,  ami  nur  own  native  runnini  and  trotting 
breeds,  inherit  their  most  valuable  points  from  their 
Arab  ancestry.     Even  the  Freuch-Canadian,  the  un- 


doubted source  from  whence  sprang  our  useful 
Morgan  horses,  looks  back  to  the  same  origin. 
The  Arab  is  well  fitted  by  the  necessities  of  his  po- 
sition, the  work  he  has  to  perform,  and  his  manner 
of  subsistence,  to  thus  become  the  general  im- 
prover of  horses  everywhere.  The  conditions  of 
the  life  of  his  owner  are  such  as  to  demand,  in  this 
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horse,  endurance  and  speed,  and  the  Arabian  has 
been  for  centuries  bred  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these,  which  he  possesses  to  a  degree  un- 
attained  by  any  other  known  breed  in  the  world. 
For  a  horse  for  the  general  uses  of  the  road  or 
the  farm,  the  nearer  we  can  oppro-ich  the  union  ot 
the  thorough-bred,  with  mares  of  the  larger  classes, 
the  nearer  we  approach  a  perfect  work  horse.  There 
arc  uses  for  which  the  heaviest  class  of  horses  are 
found  to  be  the  best,  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule.    A  medium  sized  horse,  springing 
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from,  say  the  Perclieron,  or  some  other  heavy  race, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  thorough-bred  on  the  other, 
should  combine  all  the  excellent  points  to  make  it 
valuable  as  a  working  animal,  except  for  rapid  work. 
We  are  enabled  to  give  here  an  example  of  such 
a  cross,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Parker,  to 


whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  photograph  of  his 
pure  bred  Percheron  mare,  "Kosa  Bonheur,"  with 
her  colt  "  Arabian  Boy,"  by  the  Jenifer  Arabian.  A 
copy  of  this  photograph  is  given  in  the  engraving 
on  this  page.  The  colt  was  six  months  old  when 
photographed,  and  possesses  the  fine,  round,  bold 
form  of  the  Percheron,  with  the  good  action  of  the 
Arabian.  Mr.  Parker  has 
raised  other  colts  of  tliis 
cross,  and  exhibited 
three  of  them  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, where  we  for- 
tunately had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them, 
and  of  observing  the  ex- 
cellence and  promise  of 
the  cross.  The  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Centen- 
nial were  so  favorably 
impressed  with  these 
cross  bred  colts  that,  al- 
though by  the  i-ules  of 
the  exhibition  such  ani- 
mals were  excluded  from 
competition,  a  separate 
class  was  made  especi- 
ally for  them,  and  not 
only  was  a  special  award 
made  for  them ,  but  a  com- 
plimentary notice  was 
given  to  Mr.  Parker,  for 
his  laudable  enterprise 
in  originating  the  cross 
and  thus  proving  its 
value.  Mr.  Parker  de- 
serves the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  the  Percher- 
ons  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  years  ago  the  American  Ar/riailhifist 
took  occasion  to  compliment  him  upon  his  success 
in  introducing  stock  of  the  highest  character. 
Since  then  he  has  made  other  visits  to  Fi-ance, 
and  has  selected  with  great  care  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Percheron  breed  for  importation  to  this 
countrj'.  In  some  respects,  our  breeders  have 
not  exercised  sufficient  care  in  making  selections, 
neglecting  the  chief  point  of  value  in  these  horses, 
viz.,  their  adherence  to  the  Arab  type,  and  their 
possession  of  the  fine  bone  and  symmetrical  build 
of  then  ancestral  race. 
In  consequence,  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  warn 
importers  of  their  mis- 
take in  this  respect,  and 
of  the  danger  of  injuring 
the  credit  of  an  excellcut 
breed,  by  bringing  in  ani- 
mals of  impure  blood,  or 
selected  more  for  gigantic 
size  of  carcass  and  limb, 
and  for  excessive  weight, 
than  for  the  more  valua- 
le  points  of  sound  con- 
stitution, symmetrical 
form,  and  activity  of 
movement.  In  noticing 
such  errors  of  judgment, 
«e  had  no  reference  to 
the  importations  of  Mr. 
Parker,  which  have  been 
highly  creilitnbic  to  him, 
and  of  gi'cat  service  to 
the  agricultural  interest 
of  his  State  and  ncigh- 
iliood.  His  recent  en- 
I'l'ri.se,  of  establishing 
'e  value  of  the  cross  of 
I  lie  Ar.ib,  or  thorough- 
bred, on  the  Percheron, 
will  confer  another  obli- 
gation upon  farmers  and 
horse-breeders,  and  will  undoubtedly  lend  to  ad- 
vance in  value  the  higher  bred  types  of  the  true 
Percherons.  After  all,  it  is  only  the  higli  bred  ani- 
mals of  this  or  other  breeds,  that  are  worth  using 
in  breeding,  as  It  is  only  from  these  that  we  can 
look    for    eatisfactiory    results    in   the    progeny. 
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Among   the   Farmers. — 'No.  17, 

•  ET  ONE  OF   THEM. 

Tile  Mt.  Lebanon   Sliakers. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  T. , 
but  until  a  few  weeks  ago  never  went  among  that 
peculiar  band  of  religionists,  the  Shakers,  several 
"families"  of  whom  are  grouped  picturesquely 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  above  and  east  of 
the  village.  It  is  a  good  climb  to  get  up  to  the 
"  North  Family,  "and  the  hiU  still  towers  above,  and 
offers  one  boon  to  these  good  farmers,  namely,  run- 
ning water  in  abundance,  delivered  in  pipes  at  ev- 
ery floor  of  the  house  or  barn,  or  any  other  build- 
ing, wherever  it  is  needed.     This  family  has 

A  Famous  Stone  ISai-ii, 
■which  is  296  feet  long,  60  or  more  wide,  and  at  one 
end  five  stories  high.  It  has  been  repeatedly  describ- 
ed in  the  agricultural  papers,  and  is  really  an  ad- 
mirably built  and  arranged  structure.  I  do  not  like 
stone  barns,  and  have  no  doubt  that  at  times  the 
moisture  settles  upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  walls 
in  a  way  sure  to  damage  hay  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them.  The  bam  stands  end  to  the  hill, 
and  a  double  drive-way  and  floor  allows  a  number 
of  loads  of  hay  or  grain  to  be  driven  in  at  the  same 
time.  Deep  bays  are  upon  both  sides,  and  there  is 
storage  room  for  a  great  amount  of  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-fodder.  On  the  floor  below,  are  the  grain 
rooms  and  shoots  for  carrying  hay  to  the  cattle,  and 
grain  and  feed  to  the  mixing  troughs  on  the  cattle 
floor.  This,  the  third  floor  descending,  is  high, 
well  furnished  with  windows,  thoroughly  ventilat- 
ed, and  exceedingly  convenient  in  arrangement. 
Stanchions  are  used  for  the  cattle,  and  they  are  so 
constructed  that  sections  of  a  dozen  or  more  may 
be  moved  at  once.  The  cows  are  admitted,  and  as 
they  put  their  heads  into  the  mangers  for  their 
feed,  they  are  all  locked  in  by  one  effort.  This  is 
not  a  very  unusual  contrivance,  but  after  milldng 
is  over,  and  the  cows  are  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
common  "tie-chains"  are  put  about  their  necks, 
and  the  stanchions  are  unfastened,  which  gives  the 
animals  much  more  liberty.  This  is  a  humane  plan, 
at  any  rate,  and  as  such  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  stalls  is  a  very  broad, 
shallow  gutter,  sloping  so  as  to  conduct  the  liquids 
to  conduits,  which  discharge  them  upon  the  com- 
post heap.  Hay,  as  I  said,  comes  down  by  shoots 
from  the  floor  above ;  each  shoot  supplies  two  head, 
but  each  covv  has  her  own  feeding-box.  These  are 
of  cast  iron,  hold  about  a  bushel  each,  and  are  in 
form  like  quarters  of  a  hemisphere.  They  are  hung 
upon  pins  or  pivots,  which  are,  as  it  were,  continu- 
ations of  the  strait  perpendicular  edge,  and  upon 
these  they  may  be  swung  in  or  out  of  the  manger, 
swinging  exactly  through  a  quadrant.  When  emp- 
ty, they  are  drawn  through  the  partition,  are  filled 
from  the  feeding  floor,  and  pushed  back. 

]>Ianagenieiit  of  tlic  Plaiiurc. 

There  is  a  little  tramway,  with  light  cars,  that 
can  be  easUy  shoved  by  a  man  upon  the  floor  be- 
hind the  cattle  stalls.  At  one  end  of  the  building, 
this  tramway  is  continued  in  a  semicircle  through 
a  room  shut  off  by  a  partition  wall  and  doors  from 
the  rest  of  the  bam,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  car 
may.  If  necessary,  be  run  around  from  one  side  of 
the  cow  floor  to  the  other.  The  room  through 
which  this  semicircular  railway  runs  is  a  big  com- 
post factory.  The  cars  dump  their  loads  into  the 
gulf  beneath  ;  muck  is  hauled  in  upon  the  upper 
floor,  and  by  means  of  a  trap-door,  dropped  through 
upon  the  mass,  all  sorts  of  refuse  material,  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  are  added,  and  the  heap  is  leveled 
and  worked  over  occasionally  so  as  to  give  homo- 
geneousness  to  it,  whUe  doors  at  the  ground  level 
afford  access  to  carts.  This  method  of  making 
manure  must  be  excellent  in  its  results,  for  the  ma- 
terial can  be  worked  over,  kept  moist  or  dry,  mixed 
with  absorbents— as  muck,  leaves,  litter,  etc.,  and 
the  fei-mentation  perfectly  controlled  by  water. 

The  Cattle,  Grade   Short-horns, 
for  the  most  part,  looked  very  well.    It  was  about 
noon  when  we  were  there,  and  almost  all  were  in 
the  yards.    Among  the  older  cows  there  was  great 


diversity,  yet  most  showed  strong  evidence  of 
Short-horn  blood,  while  the  young  stock  exhibited 
the  characteristics  of  their  thorough-bred  sire  in  a 
marked  degree.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  better  lot  of 
young  things,  or  better  growth  for  their  age.  Those 
in  one  yard  were  from  five  months  to  near  a  year 
old— no  more,  for  though  I  judged  them  to  be  con- 
siderably older,  "Elder  Frederick"  gave  such  an 
emphatic  "nay"  to  the  suggestion,  twice  made, 
that  I  gave  up  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
Shakers  are  good  feeders — all  their  cattle  were  well 
fed,  clean,  comfortable,  and  healthy.  The  bam 
was  very  sweet,  cleanly,  and  in  perfect  order. 

The  SliaUers  as  Kconomlsts. 

They  economise  in  certain  kinds  of  labor,  but 
clearly  take  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pains  and 
useless  steps.  As  economists,  they  are  astonishing- 
ly extravagant  in  the  matter  of  buildings.  They 
probably  hve  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money  ; 
but  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  they  have  a  surplus, 
and  make  use  of  it  in  erecting  buildings,  and  in 
taking  care  of  them.  With  a  very  little  curtailment 
of  comfort,  buildings  of  half  the  aggregate  dimen- 
sions, would  answer  their  necessities,  and  save 
time  and  labor  now  given  to  much  drudgery. 

Other  Families. 

Our  time  was  so  limited  that  we  could  only  hurry 
through  some  of  the  other  bams,  where  we  saw  a 
similar  stock  of  cattle,  managed  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  manure  was  not  kept  under  cover  and 
composted  as  at  the  big  bam,  but  thrown  out, 
mixed  with  straw  and  litter,  and  composted  in  a 
measure  in  the  yards.  I  am  not  altogether  certain 
that  there  may  not  be  a  saving  of  labor  and  ease  in 
management  secured  by  this  less  philosophic  pro- 
cess, which  makes  it  desirable.  Perfection  is  hard 
to  reach  in  any  sort  of  thing,  and  as  a  rule  it  does 
not  pay  to  attempt  it  in  the  coarser  operations  of 
farming.  The  real  desideratum  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  consistent  with  economy  of  labor  and 
peace  of  mind.  Various  simple  manufactures,  for 
example,  chair  making,  are  conducted  independent- 
ly of  the  farming,  gardening,  herb  raising  and  dry- 
ing, and  similar  operations,  but  in  these  outsiJ.e 
employments,  the  laborers  are  "  world's  people." 

The  Shakers  are  good  farmers,  as  judged  by  their 
land,  their  stock,  their  buildings,  and  one  sees 
many  quaint  praetisal  devices,  some  of  which  would 
have  been  worth  making  special  note  of.  They  are 
very  systematic  in  these  little  labor-saving  matters, 
and  I  recalled  with  a  smUe  the  half  humorous 
statement  of  Charles  Nordhoff  in  his  "Communis- 
tic Societies  of  the  United  States,"  to  the  effect 
that  both  indoors  and  out  their  ways  and  devices 
were  those  to  be  looked  for  where  old  bachelors  and 
old  maids  are  associated  in  every  day  life, — for  Sha- 
kers are  rigorous  and  consistent  celibates. 

Factory  Dairy  Bntter. 

Not  far  from  a  year  ago  I  wrote  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  about  the  success 
of  the  butter  dairy  established  there.  I  believe  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  "  creamery  "  but- 
ter, taking  the  year  through,  is  better  than  the  best 
previously  made  in  the  farmers'  families ;  certainly 
it  brings  a  higher  price,  and  meets  a  readier  sale. 
The  question  arises — is  not  this  then  the  way  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  in  butter  making  ?  I  must  say 
I  had  the  opinion  that  it  was,  until  I  visited  Mr. 
Starr's  "Echo  farm,"  bams,  and  dairies — and  a 
few  days  after — early  in  March — ^had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  examining  some  samples  of  butter  from  Lo- 
cust Grove,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dinsmore. 
There  is  a  precision  of  cleanliness  and  purity  quite 
possible  about  the  stables  and  the  feeding,  the 
dairy,  and  the  butter  making  of  a  private  establish- 
ment, where  stable-men  and  dairy-folks  aU  feel  a 
personal  responsibility  for,  as  well  as  pride  in,  the 
reputation  of  the  butter  for  delicacy  of  flavor  and 
all  other  excellence.  When  thirty  or  even  ten 
farmers  bring  their  milk  to  the  "  creamery,"  it  is 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  any  such  clean- 
liness should  prevail  without   an  exception. 

■Whatc-ver  Affects  the  MilU  Affects  the  Butter. 

The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality,  of  the  food 
produces  immediate  variation.    We  were  rejoicing 


over  the  excellence  of  our  winter  butter  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  suddenly  its  quality  fell  off  from 
no  known  cause  ;  finally  it  was  found  out  that  the 
man  who  fed  the  cows  had  been  xDracticing  unusu- 
ally rigid  economy  in  feeding,  and  as  a  result  the 
cows  were  half  starved.  They  fell  off  in  mUk,  and 
the  quality  of  the  butter  was  at  once  affected,  as 
shown  particularly  in  a  lack  of  flavor.  A  change 
vv'as  soon  after  instituted  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  during  the  inter-regnum,  I  milked  the 
cows  myself,  night  and  morning.  This  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the 

channel  Island  Milking  Can. 

I  brought  one  of  these  out  with  me  at  the  last 
trip,  together  with  the  straining  cloths  and  shells, 
which  are  there  universally  used  with  them  in  milk- 
ing. This  can  was  minutely  described  in  Febraary 
of  last  year,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  induce 
the  hired  man,  who  milked,  to  use  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  my  owm  servant  and  master,  I  took  the 
globular  ewer  with  its  flaring  top,  not  over  8  inches 
wide,  tied  over  this  the  strainer-cloth,  pressed  it 
down  into  the  neck  of  the  can,  laid  the  shell  into 
the  sag  of  the  cloth,  and  found  no  difficulty  at  all. 
The  milk  may  spatter  a  little  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  little  foam  this  ceases.  By  this  means 
the  milk  is  strained  just  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn,  and 
immediately  removed  from  the  contaminating  air 
of  the  stable,  as  well  as  from  all  those  specks  of 
manure,  dandruff,  and  hair,  which  so  frequently,  if 
not  always,  fall  into  the  milk  drawn  into  the  ordi- 
n.iry  paUs.  I  became  really  attached  to  the  system, 
and  am  happy  in  finding  that  the  new  man  takes 
kindly  to  it,  and  that  it  seems  as  easy  for  him  to 
"get  the  hang  "  of  it  as  of  any  other  new  pail.  The 
mUk  is  of  course  strained  and  treated  as  before. 

What  ilo  ive  Strain  Outof  Millti 

I  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  examining,  un- 
der the  microscope,  certain  minute  brownish  par- 
ticles which  were  removed  from  milk  by  cloth 
strainers,  after  it  had  been  strained  in  the  usual 
way  through  wire  gauze.  These  brown  particles 
were  determined  by  our  village  doctor,  a  man  of  no 
mean  attainments  in  his  profession,  to  be  of  "pave- 
ment epithelium,"  v/hich  must  have  come  from  the 
interior  of  the  udder.  The  straining  cloth  was 
double,  and  a  good  many  of  these  particles  were 
arrested  by  the  second  fold.  In  addition  to  these 
epithelial  scales,  there  were  multitudes  of  vei-y 
minute  hairs,  so  small  that  they  were  hardly  visible 
except  as  a  downy  dust,  to  the  naked  eye.  Now  it 
is  certain  that  the  presence  of  epithelium  in  milk  is 
a  gseat  incitement  to  change,  and  it  may  be  to 
changes  unfavorable  to  high  flavor  in  the  butter. 
One,  to  whom  I  spoke  about  this,  sees  in  these  im- 
purities important  aids  to  digestion,  and  thinks  he 
would  be  actually  "flying  in  the  face  of  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,"  to  strain  them  out.  This  is  only 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  factory 
butter  can  not  really  compete  with  that  which  is 
produced  in  the  very  best  private  dairies.  Straining 
the  milk  as  it  is  drawn,  without  question,  sepa- 
rates many  of  these  particles,  as  well  as  of  the 
fine  hairs,  at  the  outset  from  the  milk,  so  that  their 
influence  for  good  or  iU  is  of  but  short  duration. 

Care  Weeded  in  Shipping  Horses. 

I  called  in  at  Stoddart's  Bonded  Stables,  in  Green- 
wich street,  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  found  the 
finest  young  Clydesdale  stallion  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
brought  out  upon  the  Ethiopia,  and  had  been  recent- 
ly landed.  The  groom  in  charge,  James  Melvin,  has 
made  sis  trips  with  horses  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
has  probably  brought  out  the  best  Clydesdales  that 
have  ever  come  to  this  country.  He  started  with 
three  nearly  uniformly  good  horses,  consigned  to 
John  Cochrane,  of  Goodland,  Ind.,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  that  survived  the  voyage.  Melvin  has 
never  before  lost  a  horse.  These  were  young— this 
one  being  three  years  old,  though  weighing  1,900 
pounds.  They  were  put  on  board  after  being  led 
16  to  20  miles  each,  without  rest  and  without  food, 
nervous,  high  strung  colts,  carrying  all  or  nearly  all 
the  flesh  they  could  be  loaded  with.  They  were 
swung  from  the  wharf,  high  up  into  the  rigging  of 
the  steamer,  and  then  lowered  into  the  between- 
decks.    The  ship  was  soon  under  way,  and  the  roll- 
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ing  and  pitching,  though  not  extreme,  were  enough 
to  keep  them  in  a  constant  condition  of  intense 
nervous  excitement  day  after  day.  The  two  which 
died  ate  nothing.  One  soon  developed  pneumonia, 
which  ran  its  regular  course  rapidly.  The  other, 
Melvin  describes  as  dying  from  nervous  excitement 
and  exhaustion.  He  was  really  scared  to  death. 
Weakened  and  exhausted  from  a  journey  of  20 
mile.s,  when  he  probably  had  never  traveled  more 
than  three  at  a  time  in  his  life,  he  could  hardly 
stand  when  brought  to  the  ship.  He  was  so  nervous 
when  taken  on  board,  that  he  "trembled  like  a 
leaf,  and  sweat  like  a  river,"  the  perspiration  con- 
tinuing for  several  days.  Meanwhile,  his  exhausted 
vitality  could  not  throw  off  the  cold  which  he  took, 
and  so  it  also  ran  into  lung  fever  and  he  died.  The 
horse  which  survived  had  no  doubt  a  better  consti- 
tution, a  less  nervous  temperament,  and  greater 
intelligence,  so  he  did  well,  although  he  suffered 
nearly  the  same  treatment,  arriving  at  the  ship's 
side  after  a  16  mile  walk,  "  free  and  blythe  as  a 
bird."  A  great  temptation  is  offered  to  shippers  of 
live  stock  to  curtail  expenses  to  the  last  extent. 
Two  or  three  or,  better,  four  days  rest  aud  feeding, 
after  their  long  walk  to  Glasgow,  would  no  doubt 
have  put  them  in  such  trim  that  they  might  all 
have  been  landed  in  New  Tork. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  the  shipper  being  terribly 
punished  for  his  parsimony,  for  his  loss  on  the 
horses  is  hardly  less  than  $1,800  to  S2,000  each. 
Nevertheless,  smaller,  though  similar,  losses  are 
constantly  occurring  in  this  country  from  the  some 
cause.  Horses  should  never  be  over  fat  when 
started  upon  long  journeys,  and  as  a  nervous  ani- 
mal is  always  much  wrought  upon  by  the  incidents 
and  surroundings  of  a  journey  by  rail  or  by  steamer, 
it  is  always  best  for  him  to  begin  the  trip  after  a 
good  rest,  and  after  having  for  a  day  or  two  had 
good  care  and  liberal  feeding. 


is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature.     I  do  not 
know  a  single  good  point  in  favor  of  the  plan." 

It  is  no  trouble  to  drill  in  the  com  in  rows  2i  to  3 
feet  apart.  No  haud-hoeing  is  required.  But  you 
must  use  the  horse-hoe  freely  and  frequently  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  crop  can  be  cut  with  a  good 
reaper,  and  the  land  will  be  left  clean  and  mellow. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  4, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Walks   and   Talks   on  the  Farm" 
^^Hanison  the  Fig  "  etc. 

"The  question  is,"  said  I,  "will  It  be  better  to 
plant  it  to  com,  corn-fodder,  beans,  or  patatoes  ?  " 

We  were  talking  about  an  old  pasture  lot  that  the 
Deacon  wants  me  to  break  up.  I  cannot  spare  the 
pasture  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  June  ;  or 
if  I  could,  we  should  not  be  able  to  spare  the  teams 
to  plow  it  until  we  were  through  our  regular  plant- 
ing. Mangel  wurzels  or  turnips  are  out  of  the 
question,  as  they  will  not  do  well  on  sod-land,  un- 
less plowed  the  previous  summer  or  autumn. 

It  might  bring  a  fair  crop  of  some  early  kind  of 
potatoes,  such  as  Early  Kose,  or  Early  Vermont,  or 
even  Late  Rose.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on 
the  season,  and  on  the  "  bugs,"  and  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land.  If  it  worked  up  mellow  and  moist, 
the  chances  would  be  favorable  for  a  crop.  But  if 
the  land  turned  up  dry  and  hard,  I  should  hesitate 
some  time  before  putting  in  good  potatoes  worth 
$l-.50  a  bushel — and  it  would  certainly  be  no  use  to 
plant  small,  mthered-up  seed  on  such  land,  so  late. 

"That  land,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  if  plowed  with 
a  jointer,  would  work  up  as  mellow  as  a  garden." 
— "If  so,"  said  I,  "  then  some  early  variety  of  po- 
tatoes might  turn  out  a  big  crop,  even  if  not  plant- 
ed before  the  middle  of  June." 


I  have  no  faith  iu  planting  corn  after  the  first  week 
in  June.     I  would  rather  drill   in  corn  for  fodder. 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  Deacon  ;  "I  would  drill 
it  in  as  we  do  wheat,  and  cut  it  with  a  reaper." 

"  Not  I.  There  is  not  one  crop  in  ten  so  treated 
that  does  well.  The  crop  is  yellow  and  sickly,  and 
burns  up  just  when  it  ought  to  be  growing  most 
vigorously.  I  would  drill  in  the  crop  with  a  wheat 
drill,  but  I  would  make  the  rows  28  or  35  inches 
apart.  I  like  to  sow  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
as  tk".  drill  will  not  sow  this  mucli  at  28  or  35 
inches  apart,  we  put  three  of  the  rubber  tubes  into 
one  coulter.  That  is,  we  deposit  the  seed  of  three 
rows  in  one  row.     This  makes  it  thick  enough." 

"  Better  let  them  all  run,"  said  the  Deacon,  "and 
cover  the  whole  ground." 

"How  any  man,"  said  I,  "  can  say  so,  or  tliink  so, 


In  regard  to  beans,  if  I  thought  they  would  bring 
as  high  a  price  next  year  as  they  do  now,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  put  in  several  acres.  But  it  is  not 
wise,  as  a  rule,  to  put  in  a  crop  out  of  your  ordi- 
nary rotation,  simply  because  Li  brought  a  high 
price  the  year  before.  Beans  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  in  the  future,  a  very  profitable  crop  on 
good,  clean  land,  with  good  care  and  treatment. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  land  is 
good  enough  to  raise  white  beans.  It  is  a  still 
greater  mistake  to  suppose  that  beans  do  not  im- 
poverish the  soil.  Beans,  peas,  and  clover,  are  all 
leguminous  plants — all  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  and  all  have  the  power  of  gathering 
up  nitrogen  from  a  soil  comparatively  poor  in  it. 
But  if  the  nitrogen  is  not  in  the  soil,  you  need  not 
expect  a  good  crop  of  beans,  peas,  or  clover. 

It  is  your  good  farmer  who  gets  good  crops  of 
clover,  peas,  and  beans.  And  he  gets  them  because 
he  is  a  good  farmer,  or  has  good  land.  It  is  not 
the  growth  of  the  clover,  peas,  or  beans,  that 
makes  the  land  rich. 

"I  don't  see  what  you  are  driving  at,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "though  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men  who  have 
the  best  success  in  raising  beans,  are  the  men  that 
are  what  you  call  good  farmers — men  who  have 
good  land  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart." 

"  The  idea  I  am  endeavoring  to  enforce  is  this, 
beans  are,  taking  one  year  with  another,  a  profitable 
crop  on  a  well-managed  farm.  I  do  not  say  profit- 
able on  rich  land,  or  on  land  that  has  been  manur- 
ed. Beans  are  not  a  crop  that  specially  needs  ma- 
nure, or  that  specially  needs  rich  land.  And  yet 
they  are  seldom  a  profitable  crop  on  any  farm  that 
is  poorly  managed  or  badly  cultivated.  Pigs  and 
poultry  are  sometimes  called  the  scavengers  of  the 
farm — they  pick  up  what  would  otherwise  be  wast- 
ed. On  a  farm  where  much  grain  is  fed  to  horses 
and  cattle,  a  certain  number  of  pigs  and  poultry 
can  be  cheaply  kept.  But  there  are  farms  where 
pigs  would  find  it  hard  work  to  pick  up  a  living. 

Now  beans,  peas,  and  clover,  are  the  vegetable 
scavengers  of  the  farm.  They  can  pick  up  a  living 
on  a  liberally  treated  farm.  And  on  such  a  farm 
the  bean  crop  is,  other  things  being  favorable, 
usually  quite  a  profitable  crop.  But  on  a  run-down 
poverty-stricken  farm,  beans  would  fare  as  poorly 
in  the  field  as  the  pigs  and  poultry  in  the  barn-yard. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  beans  raised  in 
this  county  and  the  county  adjoining.  On  many 
farms  it  is  the  principal  crop.  And  not  a  few  farm- 
ers have  grown  rich  in  the  business.  Every  few 
years  the  beans  are  high,  we  hear  of  this  man  and 
that  man  who  sold  their  crop  of  beans  for  so  many 
thousand  dollars.  What  wonder  that  such  a  man 
as  myself,  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
have  one  or  tttt)  thousand  dollars,  should  be 
tempted  to  put  in  a  dozen  or  more  acres  of  beans. 

I  have  known  many  farmers  act  in  this  way.  But 
I  have  rarely  known  one  that  met  with  any  decided 
s\iccess.  I  h.ave  known  them  to  raise  a  good  crop, 
but  the  price  was  low  and  they  gave  up  the  business 
in  disgust ;  or  if  the  price  was  high,  the  crop  was 
poor,  or  it  was  damaged  in  harvesting. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then,  is  this  : 
If  you  are  a  good  farmer,  or  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  be  a  good  farmer,  and  have  determined  to 
worlc  3'our  land  thoroughly  and  treat  it  liberally, 
and  you  want  to  raise  beans,  then  go  into  the 
business  moderately  and  stick  to  it.  There  is 
money  in  beans.  And  the  crop  has  m,anv  adv.an- 
tages.  It  can  be  planteil  after  we  are  through  with 
all  other  spring  crops.  It  is  planted  in  rows  wide 
enough  apart  to  admit  the  use  of  the  horse  hoe, 
.and  the  land  can  bo  kept  clean.  It  is,  too,  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  crop  that  will  jiick  up  its  ovra  living 
— if  there  is  anything  to  pick  up. 

It  is  not  a  crop  tliat  requires,  either  in  planting, 
cultivating,  or  harvesting,  a  groat  amount  of  labor  ; 
(ind  what  is  equally  important,  the  work  rcquire4 


has  not  to  be  done  when  other  work  is  pressing. 
PuUing  the  beans  is  the  heaviest  item  of  labor — 
but  it  is  usually  done  after  wheat  aud  barley  har- 
vest, and  before  com  must  be  cut  or  potatoes  dug. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  bean  vines,  if  saved  in 
good  condition,  make  excellent  fodder  for  sheep 
and  cows.  A  good  crop  of  beans  wiU  enable  yon 
to  keep  more  sheep  and  make  more  manure ;  and 
if  you  get  a  good  crop,  and  they  bring  a  good  price, 
you  have  a  nice  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the  farm. 

Beans  do  well  on  sandy  land  provided  it  is  rich 
enough ;  and  they  do  well,  and  sometimes  better 
on  a  clay  loam,  provided  it  is  well  drained  and  tuma 
up  mellow  and  moist,  so  that  the  drill  will  deposit 
the  seed  in  good,  deep,  warm  earth.  In  such  soil, 
they  are  soon  up  and  you  can  start  tlie  horse  hoe. 

"  But  do  not  cultivate,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  when 
wet  with  dew  or  rain,  or  the  leaves  will  rust." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I,  "  but  at  any  rate  cultivate, 
and  cultivate  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  and  use 
the  hoe  if  necessary."  Many  bean  fields  are  dis- 
gracefully weedy  and  a  reflection  on  our  common 
sense.  The  extra  labor  of  puUlng  beans  among 
the  weeds  would  more  than  suffice  to  kiU  the 
weeds  when  young — and  the  yield  would  be  far 
greater  and  the  quality  better. 

We  usually  plant  ou  clover  sod,  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June.  The  bean  planters  in  common  use 
here  make  the  rows  2  ft.  5  inches  apart,  and  drop 
the  beans  in  hills  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart. 

"Many  farmers,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  sow  with 
a  grain  drill,  in  rows  23  or  35  inches  apart,  drop- 
ping a  bean  every  two  orthi'ee  inches  in  the  row." 

"  Tes,"  said  I,  "  and  some  farmers  who  have 
tried  both  plans  tell  me  that  they  get  a  better  yield 
in  this  way,  than  when  four  or  five  plants  are  grown 
together  in  one  hUl  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart. 
But  if  the  crop  is  likely  to  require  much  hoeing,  it 
L3  better  to  plant  in  hills,  as  you  can  pull  the  hoe 
between  hiUs  and  kill  the  weeds." 

"If  you  plant  on  a  good  clover  sod,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "  or  ou  an  old  pasture,  and  use  a  jointer 
plow  that  completely  covers  the  grass,  you  will 
rarely  need  to  hoe  much." 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  make  up  your  mind  to  hoe  if  necessary.  It  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 


Drenching  Horns  for   Cattle. 

Very  frequently,  a  grave  disorder  among  domes- 
tic animals, may  be  averted  by  the  timely  administra- 
tion of  a  simple  medicine.  Cows,  especially,  are 
subject  to  many  serious  diseases,  which,  though 
very  troublesome  when  fully  developed,  are  easily 
prevented,  or  cured,  by  instant  attention  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  symptorus.  Diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  if  neglected  at  first,  rapidly  de- 
velop into  affections  of  the  blood,  which,  becoming 
poisoned  or  disorganized,  interrupts  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  the  animal  often  dies  before  its  real  con- 
dition is  suspected.  A  brisk  aperient,  consisting  of 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salts,  given  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  almost  any  disorder,  will  nearly  always  re- 
lieve the  animal  and  prevent  further  mischief. 
Hence  no  farmer  should  be  without  a  supply  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  useful  mediciues.  and  the 
means  of  administering  a  dose  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. The  drenching  horns,  shown  iu  the  engrav- 
ings on  the  next  page,  will  bo  found  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  ordinary  vehicle  for  giving 
an  animal  a  dose  of  physic,  the  loug-necked  wine- 
bottle,  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  should  never 
be  used.  There  is  a  strong  probability,  whenever 
this  is  used,  that  the  neck  may  be  broken  off  by  the 
struggles  of  the  animal,  and  swallowed,  or  frag- 
ments of  glass  may  pass  into  the  throat  or  wind- 
pipe, causing  fatal  lacerations  or  instant  suffoca- 
tion. The  tin  or  copper  horn,  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
a  perfectly  safe  instrument  for  this  purpose.  The 
engraving  has  purposely  been  made  large,  that  it 
can  be  used  by  any  tinman  or  coppersmith  as  a  pat- 
tern for  making  one.  Its  width  in  tlic  broadest 
part  may  be  six  inches  ;  the  bottom  may  be  an  oval, 
six  inches  in  the  longer  diameter,  and  three  in  the 
smaller ;  the  whole  length  of  the  horn  may  be  10  to 
12  inches,  in  order  to  hold  about  two  quarts.    A 
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ring  is  fastened  to  the  bottom,  upon  one  side,  by 
■which  it  may  be  hung  up  when  not  in  use.  When 
used,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  horn  by  means 
of  a  funnel,  the  small  end  of  the  horn  is  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  animal  between  the  jaws, 
■where  there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  head  being  held 
■np,  the  medicine  tricliles  or  gurgles  out  of  the 
Lorn  down  the  animals  throat  so  slowly,  that  it  can 
be  easily  swallowed.  A  very  good  and  cheap  sub- 
stitute is  represented  in  figure  1.    It  is  made  of  a 


Fig.  1.— A  DKENCHrae  horn. 

lai'ge  common  hom,  the  small  end  of  which  is  sawn 
oflT  at  the  proper  place,  and,  if  found  necessary,  is 
bored  to  make  the  aperture  large  enough.  The 
large  end  of  the  horn  is  closed  with  apiece  of  wood. 


Fig.  3. — A  DKENCHING  HOEN  OF  irETAI. 

neatly  fitted  and  secured  by  a  few  small  screws  ;  or 
it  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheet  copper,  the 
edges  of  which  are  turned  up  around  the  hom  and 
secured  by  screws.  For  cement,  a  little  bath-brick 
dust,  mixed  with  melted  rosin,  and  a  few  drops  of 
linseed  oil,  may  be  used  hot.  A  hole  should  be 
bored  in  the  bottom,  to  be  closed  with  a  plug  when 
the  horn  is  filled,  and  removed  when  it  has  been 
properly  placed  in  the  animal's  mouth,  if  found 
necessary  to  allow  the  liquid  to  flow  more  ^eely. 


A  Swinging  Door  for   a  Piggery. 

"H.  S.  S.,"  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sends  the  ac- 
companying illustration  of  a  swinging  door  for  a 
piggery,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  together  with 
a  feed  trough.  The  engraving  is  intended  to  show 
a  portion  of  the  front  wall,  or  partition  of  the  pen. 
The  door  is  hung  upon  hicl<ory  pins  set  into  the 
frame,  one  upon  each  side,  and  may  ba  swung  back 
as  shown,  so  as  to  permit  access  to  the  trough  for 
pom-ing  food  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  closes  it 
against  the  pigs.    The  door  is  held  in  place  by  a 


would  be  most  conveniently  arranged  on  each  side 
of  a  passage  way,  with  feed  troughs  opening  into 
the  passage  by  doors  of  the  style  here  described. 


A  SWIHeiNG  DOOll  FOR  A  PIGGEKT. 

bolt  sliding  In  a  slot,  when  in  either  position,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.    In  a  piggery,  the  pens 


An  Improved  Package  for    Butter. 

The  demand  for  choice  butter,  put  up  in  cakes 
ready  for  use,  and  the  production  of  such  butter  to 
meet  this  demand,  have  so  greatly  increased,  that 
there  is  a  wide  inquiry  for  the  best  methods  of 
packing  the  butter  for  sale,  and  the  best  kinds  of 
packages.  Several  kinds  of  packages,  suitable  for 
shipping  choice  butter,  have  been  described  from 
time  to  time  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  but  in 
these,  as  in  other  things,  improvements  are  always 
being  made.  When  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
we  noticed  something  new  in  the  way  of  buttei 
packages,  which  we  here  describe,  it  being  the  time 
when  the  business  of  shipping  butter  is  beginning 
for  the  season.  This  package  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Koehler,  of  503  North  Second  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  cedar- 
ware,  and  whose  tubs  and  vats,  of  enormous  size 
and  capacity,  were  so  conspicuous  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  butter-tub  in  question,  is  oval  in  shape, 
made  of  seasoned  white  cedar,  and  therefore  in- 
odorous, is  strongly  bound  with  galvanized  iron 
bands,  or  brass  hoops,  and  is  well  adapted  for  re- 
sisting rough  treatment  in  use.  The  shape  of  the 
tub  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravhig. 
Within  the  tub  is  a  tin  cooler,  having  a  removable 
ice  chamber  at  each  end,  (also  sho^wn  in  the  engrav- 
ing). These  movable  chambers  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  style  of  fixed  ones,  as  they 
can  be  filled  with  ice  or  emptied  of  water  with  far 
greater  ease  and  convenience.  A  series  of  ledges 
is  made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  cooler,  by 
which  wooden  shelves  for  holding  the  butter  are 
supported.  These  shelves  are  made  in  two  parts, 
as  shown  resting  against  the  tub,  and  are  perfo- 
rated, both  for  facility  in  moving  them,  and  to  allow 
the  circulation  of  air  within  the  tub,  to  equalize 
the  temperature.  The  prints  are  laid  upon  these 
shelves.  When  rolls  are  packed  the  shelves  are 
not  used.  The  cover  is  hinged  in  the  middle,  as 
shown,  and  has  a  fastening  at  one  end,  and  a  hinged 
hasp  at  the  other,  so  that  it  is  easily  removed  or 
placed,  and  may  be  locked  for  traasportation.  The 
many  advantages  of  this  package  will  commend  it  to 


A  TUB  POR  PACKING  BUTTEK. 

those  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  shipping  or 
taking  to  customers  choice  butter  in  roUs  or  prints. 


Matubitt  of  Beef  Cattle. — If  we  compare  the 
rate  of  growth  of  well  bred  and  well  fed  animals, 
from  their  birth  up  to  the  age  when  they  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  mature,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  most  raj'd  increase  is  made  at  from  2  to  3  years. 
This  is  no^w  tne  age  at  which  there  is  most  profl  t  to 
the  feeder.  After  that  time  the  growth  is  not  only 
slower  in  proportion,  but  consists  chiefly  of  fat  in- 
stead of  flesh.  Our  best  stock  now  reaches  full 
m.iturity  soon  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  3  years, 
if  skillfully  fed.  If  fed  improperly,  the  period  of 
ripeness  may  be  postponed  a  year  or  more,  or  the 
animal  may  never  reach  the  weight  and  condition 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  we  refer  only  to  the  present 
most  popular  breed,  the  Short-honi.  Any  of  the 
pure  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  the  Herefords,  Devons, 
or  Black-polled  Scotch,  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
rule  ;  and  not  only  is  it  true  with  beef  cattle,  but 


in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  sheep  and  swine  as 
well.  A  wether  should  come  to  market  at  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  pork  is  most  cheaply  made 
by  feeding  grades,  of  any  of  the  pure  breeds,  for 
one  year  only.  No  pork  can  be  more  profitably  fed 
than  that  of  a  well  bred  hog  of  250  to  300  pounds 
of  one  year  old  or  less. 


A  Handy  Frame  for  Sawing  Wood. 

G.  McAdam,  of  Egmondville,  Canada,  sends  a 
draft  of  a  very  handy  sawing  fame,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Jos.  Stevenson,  EgmondviUe.    This  frame  has, 


A  frame  for  sa^vving  wood. 

in  this  locality,  altogether  superseded  the  buck 
saw.  With  one  of  Boynton's  cross-cut  saws,  there 
is  no  trouble  to  cut  cord  wood  ;  the  end  where  the 
saw  is  inserted  in  the  pendulum  should  work  in  a 
slide.  The  accompanying  engraving  very  clearly 
represents  the  frame  above  mentioned,  so  that  one 
could  be  readily  constructed  from  the  illustration 
without  the  need  of  any  further  description. 


An  Effective  and  Simple  Wool-Press. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  fleeces  to  be  handled 
at  shearing  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  a 
wool-press  for  the  rapid  tying  of  the  fleeces.  A  flat 
table  may  be  used,  upon  which  to  spread  out  the 
fleeces  ;  the  sides  and  ends  are  first  turned  in,  and 
the  whole  then  rolled  up  neatly  and  tightly,  and 
tied ;  three  twines  are  put  around  it,  no  more  string 
being  used  than  absolutely  necessary.  But  ■n'here 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  fleeces  are  to  be  packed, 
a  press  that  can  be  quickly  worked  should  be  used. 
Such  a  press  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, which  repre.?ents  a  section  of  the  table. 
The  presser  consists  of  a  fixed  board,  and  a  sliding 


A  CONVENIENT  ■WOOL-PRESS. 

one  behind  it.    The  slide  is  moved  forward  by 
pressing  the  foot   upon   the  treadle,   and  when 
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for  this  purpose,  of  any  kind  whatever  in  the  cotm- 
try.    Abj  person  needing  or  wishing  for  the  ma- 


the  foot  is  lifted,  the  weight,  seen  behind  the  table, 
lifts  the  rod,  and  the  elbow-jointed  lever  above  the 
table,  and  draws  the  slide  back.  A  fleece  is  folded 
rapidly  one  way  upon  the  table ;  is  put  between 
the  sides  of  the  press ;  the  foot  is  applied,  and  the 
fleece  is  squeezed  very  tightly.  Some  balls  of  twine 
are  placed  on  pegs  on  the  slide,  and  the  strings  are 
drawn  across  the  press,  through  slots  made  for 
them  in  the  front,  before  the  fleece  is  placed  in  the 
press.  The  strings  are  tied  quickly,  cut  with  a 
knife,  kept  in  a  proper  place  at  hand,  and  the 
fleeces  are  thrown  upon  a  heap  near  by,  until  they 
are  bagged.  To  make  this  press,  all  the  materials 
needed  are  some  timber,  a  board,  some  oak  or 
hickory  rods  and  pins  for  the  joints,  a  few  screws, 
and  a  few  screw-eyes  and  staples. 


Slatted  Stable  Floors. 

A  dry  stable  floor  is  very  desirable,  but  very  rare. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  keep  a  horse  clean  that  rests 
upon  soiled  litter.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
with  mares  as  with  horses.  By  using  a  slatted  floor, 
properly  constructed,  with  drain  channels  beneath 


Fig.  1. — A  STABLE   FLOOR    WITH  SLATS. 

It,  the  litter  being  dry,  the  horse  may  be  kept 
clean.  The  floor  may  be  made  of  square  bars  of 
chestnut  or  spruce,  an  inch-and-a-half  or  two  inches 
thick,  with  half-inch  spaces  between  them,  and 
having  the  ends  let  half-an-inch  into  the  end  pieces. 
The  frame,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  is  held  together 
by  quarter-inch  iron  rods,  with  nuts  and  washers 
at  each  end.  These  are  sufficient  for  one  floor  five 
feet  wide.  This  frame  should  fit  the  stall  closely 
at  the  width,  but  need 
not  be  longer  than  half 
Its  length,  as  it  is  not 
needed  under  the  fore 
feet.  The  forward  part 
of  the  stall  may  be 
planked  to  make  the 
whole  level.  The  drains 
should  be  channels,  cut 
with  a  chisel,  ax,  or 
gouge,  in  the  shape 
shown  at  figure  2.  The 
moisture  draining 
through  the  open  spaces 
of  the  floor,  is  carried  off  by  these  to  the  gut- 
ter In  the  rear.  Such  a  floor  may  be  used  with- 
out any  bedding  whatever,  if  dry,  clean  sand  is 
scattered  over  it  twice  a  day.  Where  such  sand 
can  bo  procured,  this  plan  is  healthful  and  ad- 
visable, or  where  litter  is  scarce,  bedding  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  on  this  floor,  which  is 
always  dry.  When  clean  sand  is  used,  it  is  very 
easily  brushed  off  of  the  animal's  coat,  but  if  the 
Band  is  loamy,  the  coat  can  not  readily  be  kept  clean. 


Fig.  2. — CHANNELS. 


The  Winter  Vetch  in  Hungary. 

BY  0.   C8ELLGI,  ALTISNBERU,   mrNOAKT. 


[Hungary  is  a  country  about  which  our  people 
lirobably  know  less  than  of  any  other  portion  of 
Europe,  ft  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country, 
and  the  farmers  arc  generally  ii  remarkably  intelli- 
gent class.  The  American  AijricuHurisl  finds  a  larger 
number  of  readers  in  rTungary  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  occasionally  in  the 
receipt  of  interesting  communications  from  Hunga- 
rian farmers  ;  on  example  of  wliicli  is  licre  given 
with  thanks  to  the  writer  from  the  Eds.] 

"  The  Vetch  has  been  raised  with  us,  (Wieselburg 
Co.,  ITungnry,)  for  a  few  years,  and  seems  to  be  val- 
uable for  fodder  ;  it  has  been  raised  in  Switzerland 


— to  which  counti-y  it  was  imported  from  England 
— since  the  year  1869,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe 
north  winds  of  that  country,  it  succeeded  very 
well.  It  is  sown  in  the  end  of  August,  or  in  the 
first  part  of  September,  mixed  with  rye,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2  bushels  of  vetch  and  1  bush- 
el of  rye  to  the  acre.  The  vetch  is  sown  after 
wheat,  in  deep-plowed  and  well-manured  land,  and 
is  followed  by  sugar  beet,  green  corn,  spring  vetch, 
or  potatoes.  The  Winter  Vetch  may  be  mown  early 
for  dry  fodder,  and  gives  the  great  yield  of  4^  tons 
in  hay  per  acre.  This  large  yield  results  from  its 
numerous  branches  and  abundant  leaves ;  when 
mown  early  in  spring,  it  grows  again,  and  gives  a 
comparatively  good  yield  of  seed  also. 

Our  farmers  here  procured  the  seed  in  the  year 
1871,  from  Switzerland  ;  at  that  time  the  price  of 
100  pounds  was  about  S4.  Until  recently  it  was 
only  sown  for  seed,  because  the  seed  was  yet  scarce 
with  us  ;  in  the  future  it  wiU  be  raised  for  green 
food  also.  The  Winter  Vetch  may  he  mown  about 
the  middle  of  April ;  the  second  mowing,  1.  e.,  the 
grain  or  seed  harvest,  occurs  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  oats.  The  following  directions  may  he  giv- 
en to  secui'e  a  good  yield  of  Winter  Vetch :  1.  The 
sowing  must  be  done  in  the  first  part  of  September. 

2.  Two   or  three  bushels  of  vetches  may  be 

sown  to  an  acre,  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  to  one 

bushel  of  rye 3.  If  the  growth  of  the  crop  is 

very  luxuriant  in  the  autumn,  it  must  be  slightly 

mown,  (or  pastured  by  sheep  or  calves) 4.  For 

the  mixture  of  vetch  and  rye,  we  here  use  the  so- 
called  "  Johnrye,"  because  this  remains  succulent 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  common  kind.— The  Win- 
ter Vetch  wUl  become  an  important  crop  for  our 
farmers,  because  we  raise  an  early  green  fodder  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  the  production  of  winter 
crops  is  much  more  secure  and  abundant  than  that 
of  spring  crops.  I  intend  to  send  a  new  seed  of 
Winter  Vetch  to  America  for  trial  this  year. 


A  Machine  for  Sorting  Potatoes. 

Those  who  grow  potatoes  largely  have  much 
trouble  in  sorting  them  into  different  sizes,  the 
work  being  done  by  hand,  is  consequently  slow.  At 
the  best  it  is  disagi'eeable  work,  and  a  machine  in 
which  it  could  be  done,  would  be  vei-y  desii-able  to 
have.  Such  a  machine  is  here  described  and  illus- 
trated. It  is  intended  to  be  operated  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  grain  fanning  mill,  but  without 
the  blowers.  It  consists  of  two  sieves,  made  with 
longitudinal  bars  with  spaces  between  them,  of  such 


Fig.  1.— SIEVE  OF  SORTlNa  MACHINE. 

sizes  as  will  permit  the  smaller  potatoes  to  pass 
through;  these  have  spouts  at  the  lower  comers,  by 
which  tbe  larger  potatoes,  that  do  not  pass  through 
the  spaces,  are  discharged  iuto  boxes  at  the  sides. 
The  sieves  are  like  that  in  figure  1.  They  are  hung 
loosely,  by  means  of  iron  rods,  in  a  frame,  as  shown 
at  figure  3,  (which  shows  the  end  view  of  the  ma- 
chine), so  that  they  may  be  shaken  easily.  As  tlicy 
are  shaken  upon  the  upper  sieve  the  potatoes  are 
separated,  the  smaller  ones  tailing  through  the 
spaces  on  the  second  sieve,  where  they  arc  again 
assorted,  the  smalh'st  passing  through  on  to  the 
floor  or  into  a  box  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
sorted  tubers  are  caught  in  the  side  boxes,  as  shown. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  tiame,  the  side  view  of  which 
is  shown  in  figure  3,  there  is  a  hopper,  into  which 
the  potatoes  arC  thrown  with  a  scoop,  and  from 
which  tliey  pass  througli  an  openinir  in  the  bottom 
on  to  tlie  sieves.  There  is  no  patent  on  this  ma- 
chine, nor  do  we  know  of  any  machine  that  is  used 


Fig.  3. — END  TEEW  OF  JiACHISE. 

chine,  must  either  make  it  for  himself  or  order  It 
made.    Any  carpenter  or  mill-wright  ought  to  be 


8.— POTATO-SORTlilG  MACHINE. 


able  to  make  one  with  the  help  of  these  engravings 
and  this  description.  As  to  the  size  and  propor- 
tions, these  may  be  chosen  to  suit  any  circum- 
stances. In  hight  the  machine  need  not  and  should 
not  be  more  than  3  feet,  for  convenience  in  use ;  for 
length,  5  feet  would  be  a  moderate  size,  and  for 
width  30  inches  to  3  feet.  The  material  maybe 
pine  or  chestnut  for  the  frame,  and  ash  or  oak  for 
the  sieve  bars,  which  have  the  heaviest  wear. 


A    Guide   for    Sawing    Logs. 


Some  have  asked  for  a  method  by  which  inex- 
perienced persons  may  be  able  to  saw  logs,  or  shin- 
gle-blocks, square  at  the  ends.  It  is  very  easy  for 
beginners  in  the  art  of  sawing  to  saw  these  uneven, 
and  to  do  otherwise  is  almost  impossible  There 
are  sevei'al  reasons  for  this  :  one  is,  if  the  saw  is 
not  set  truly,  it  will  run  to  one  side ;  old  sawyers, 
with  great  trouble,  prevent  this  by  constant  pres- 
sure on  one  side  of  the  saw.  Another  reason  is 
that  new  sawyers  can  not  keep  the  handles  of  the  ■ 
saw  steady  and  upright,  but  permit  it  to  "  wobble" 
about,  and  at  every  •'  vrobblc  "  the  cut  goes  to  one 
side.  But  with  a  guide  to  lead  the  eye,  almost  any 
person  can,  by  using  care,  Ba\v  a  log  squarely  at  the 
ends.  Such  a  guide  we  have  occasionally  impro- 
vised for  "greenhorns  "  at  sawing,  by  taking  a  flat 


hoop  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  tacking  it  to  tbc  log 
with  two  shingle  nails,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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Then  a  narrow  cut  should  be  made  on  the  top  of 
the  log  with  the  ax,  for  a  starting  point,  and  with  a 
Baw  properly  set  and  sharpened,  it  will  be  easy  to 
follow  the  guide  and  saw  a  square  cut. 


Hay  Beds,  or  Sigging— Be  Ready. 

.  Now  is  the  season  for  making  hay  beds,  or  racks, 
for  use  in  the  hay  harvest.  If  delayed  later,  the 
Luny  of  the  haying  will  be  so  pressing  that  there 


E 


Fig.  1. — IOWA  HAT  KIGGING. 

will  be  no  time  then  to  make  preparations.  We 
here  give  illustrations  of  two  kinds  of  Iiay  beds, 
which  are  easily  made,  and  are  very  handy  in  use. 
For  that  shown  in  figures  1  and  2,  we  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Geo.  Morrow,  of  the  lov/a  Agricultural 
College.  It  is  the  invention  of  the 
Farm  Superintendent  of  that  institu- 
tion. It  is  made  of  light  timbers,  put 
together  with  carriage  bolts,  and  has 
curved  guards  to  cover  the  wheels. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  bed  is  the 
tapering  frame  at  the  bottom,  which 
permits  the  front  wheels  to  turn  very 
sharply.  A  standing  rack,  shown  at 
figure  3,  is  fixed  to  the  front,  both 
to  help  support  the  load  and  to 
hold  the  reins  while  the  driver  is  loading.  At 
figure  3  is  shown  a  form  of  rack  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  is  probably  on  the 
whole  the  lightest,  strongest,  and  best  of  any  in 
use.    It  consists  of  a  bottom  frame,  upon   which 


Fig.  S. 


Fig.  3. — COMMON  HAT  BACK. 

two  hoards  may  be  laid,  a  front  and  hind  cross-bar 
raised  hy  sloping  standards,  and  from  these  bars  to 
others  beneath  the  bed,  are  bent  laths,  which  act 
as  guards  over  the  wheels. 


Pure  Milk  for  Villages. 

One  of  the  family  troubles  with  those  who  live 
in  villages,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  employed  in  factories  or  work- 
shops, and  where  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  the  family  supplies  is  very  limited,  is  the  very 
unsatisfactory  quality  of  the  milk.  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  family 
of  children  than  the  purity  of  the  milk  they  use. 
Nothing  more  certainly  carries  with  it  unwholesome 
or  poisonous  taints  than  milk.  The  taints  of 
typhoid  diseases  have,  in  many  well  authenticated 
eases,  been  carried  from  the  family  or  house  of  a 
milkman,  to  those  of  the  consumers  of  the  milk. 
Hundreds  of  deaths  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  England,  were  not  long  ago  traced  to 
impure  or  infected  milk,  and  in  one  notable  case, 
70  deaths  from  this  cause  were  proved  to  have  oc- 
curred from  typhoid  fever,  carried  from  a  farm- 
house with  the  milk,  to  a  large  school.  This  is  but 
one,  although  the  wor.5t,  of  the  unfortunate  results 
of  the  use  of  bad  milk.  To  procure  milk  fit  for  the 
food  of  young  infants,  is  always  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of 
milk  supply  in  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets.    Rural 


villages  are  no  better  furnished  than  large  cities  ; 
but  those  are  not  so  unfortunately  situated  as  re- 
gards a  remedy  as  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  A 
system  of  milk  supply,  brought  into  operation  in  a 
small  manufacturing  town  in  England,  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  offers  an  interesting  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  similar  cases  here.  The 
village  of  Beckwith,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, is  inhabited  chiefly  by  colliers  who  work  in 
the  adjacent  coal  mines.  Previous  to  1871,  the 
supply  of  milk  in  the  village  was  both  deficient  and 
defective,  and  disease  and  mortality 
amongst  infants  and  children  were  very 
frequent.  In  1871,  the  owners  of  the 
principal  colliery,  with  a  view  to  benefit 
their  work  people,  procured  some  cows 
and  established  a  dairy  on  novel  prin- 
ciples. A  milk-route  was  opened,  and 
the  milk-wagon  stopped  at  appointed 
places,  at  stated  times.  At  these  times 
and  places,  milk  was  delivered  to  the 
customers  who  called  for  it,  the  price 
being  5  cents  a  quart.  The  cheapness 
should  be  noticed,  as  reference  will 
be  made  to  this  with  other  matters  presently.  The 
demand  for  the  milk  at  once  exhausted  the  supply, 
the  children  coming  in  crowds  with  their  cans  to 
the  delivery  places.  The  sales  of  the  milk  the  first 
year,  were  over  S2,000,  increasing  lo  nearly  S3,300  in 
1S75,  when  22  cows  were  kept,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  average  income  from  each  cow  was  thus 
nearly  -5160.  The  dairy  is  stocked  with  Short-horn 
cows,  as  these,  when  dry,  are  readily  turned  into 
beef.  We  might  here  add,  as  our  own  experience, 
that  cows  of  this  breed  furnish  the  most  palatable 
and  satisfactory  milk  for  such  a  dairy,  and  whatr 
ever  may  be  the  advantages  of  other  cows  for  other 
purposes,  none  can  compete  with  Short-horns  for 
the  milk  dairy.  The  management  of  the  dairy,  as 
may  be  expected  from  the  results,  is  of  the  best 
kind,  the  cows  being  well  fed  and  well  eared  for. 
The  following  figures,  the  account  of  the  dairy  for 
1875,  should  be  well  noted : 

PvECEIPTS. 

Jlilksokl  lit  5  cciil.3  pi^iqn;u-t $3,282.8.3 

4co\v9i?iil(l 4f)3.00 

11  calves  sold 110.00 

One  bull  sold 157.50 

$-l,013.a:j 

EXPENSES. 

Rent  of  31  acres  pasliirc $    412.50 

31  tons  of  hay,  @  $30.00 1,040.00 

Meal 180.00 

Grains 31S.00 

Keep  of  horse  65.00' 

2  cows  purchased .3-30.00 

3  cows  purcliased 270.00 

BmII  purchased 315.00 

Wflges C50.00 

Interest  on  ciipitiil,  lit  10  per  cei:t 2S1.03 

Balance  profit  (101.83) 133.g3 

$4,015.33 
These  figures  are  interesting,  because  they  go  to 
show  tliat  a  similar  enterprise  could  not  fall  to  be 
successful  here,  if  managed  only  moderately  well. 
It  will  be  obscr\-ed  that  the-  expenses  include  a 
balance  of  8310  for  purchase  of  stock,  over  and 
above  receipts  for  sales ;  that  the  rent  of  pasture 
was  about  §13.50  an  aero  ;  the  cost  of  hay  was  veiy 
high,  as  compaj'ed  witli  that  prevalent  here,  and 
that  the  allowance  for  interest  was  ample,  and  that 
the  profit  in  addition  was  respectable.  If  all  this 
could  be  done,  in  this  ease  in  England,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  it  could  not  be  even  surpassed  here. 
Certainly,  our  rural  villages  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  pure  milk,  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of  5 
cents  a  quart,  and  a  handsome  profit  left  to  the 
dairyman,  who  would  have  the  enterprise  and  skill 
to  manage  it.  Otherwise  a  cooperative  dairy  might 
be  established  profitably. 


Legal  Protection  for  the  Dairy  Interest. 

o 

A  bill  was  some  time  ago  introduced  into  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  by  Senator  Starbuck, 
of  Jefferson  Co.,  entitled  :  "An  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  dairymen,  and  to  prevent  deception  and  se- 
cure fair  dealing  in  sales  of  butter  and  cheese." 
After  various  amendments  have  been  made,  the  bill 
provides  that  any  article  manufactured  or  sold  in 
semblance  of  butter  or  cheese,  that  is  not  made 
1  wholly  from  mUk  or  cream,  but  into  which  animal 


fat  or  oil  enters  as  a  component  part,'  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly and  durably  labeled  "  Oleo-margarine,"  and 
that  all  cheese  made  from  milk  deprived  of  cream 
by  skimming,  shall  be  labeled  "Skimmed  Milk 
Cheese."  It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  become  a 
law,  with  the  necessary  amendment  noted  below. 
It  is  what  the  American.  Agriculturist  has  ad- 
vocated for  years,  or  from  the  very  first  appearance 
of  "  oleo-margarine  "  as  n  fraudulent  substitute  for 
butter,  and  as  afraicdulent  substitute  for  cream  in 
cheese.  We  emphasize  the  word  "fraudulent," 
because  many  interested  in  passing  off  the  substi- 
tute upon  unwitting  persons,  have  pretended  that 
our  objections  were  directed  against  the  substance 
itself,  and  not  against  the  fraudulent  use  of  it,  and 
its  unfair  competition  with  pure  dairy  goods  only. 
There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleo-margarine  in  an  honest  way, 
and  none  against  the  purchase  and  use  of  it  by  any 
persons  who  are  inclined  to  it  as  an  article  of  food, 
or  for  preparing  food.  But  the  objection  lies 
wholly  against  the  sale  as  butter,  of  something  that 
is  not  butter,  and  wholly  inferior  to  it  in  value,  at  a 
low  price,  both  on  the  general  principle  that  it  is  a 
swindle  of  the  public,  and  that  it  positively  de- 
presses the  market  value  and  deteriorates  the  legit- 
imate character  of  butter.  The  dairy  interest  has 
suffered  greatly  from  this  fraudulent  competition 
of  an  article  that  cannot  stand  upon  its  own  naked 
merits,  but  only  when  clothed  in  the  guise  of  dairy 
butter,  or  full  milk  cheese.  It  people  wish  to  buy 
a  tub  of  fat,  distinctly  labeled  "Oleo-margarine," 
or  a  box  of  cheese  with  the  label  "  Skimmed  Milk 
Cheese  "  plainly  before  their  eyes,  no  harm  is  done 
to  any  one,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  question 
the  propriety  of  every  person  doing  as  he  pleases 
about  it.  It  is  the  foreign  market,  which  opened 
so  auspiciously  for  American  dairy  products,  that 
has  been  flooded  with  the  fraudulent  butter  and 
cheese,  and  the  term  "  American,"  as  appUed  to 
these  false  dairy  goods,  has  become  Icnown  as  a 
brand  covering  a  quality  fit  only  for  the  very  poor- 
est trade.  A  vast  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
American  dairy  interest  in  a  quarter  where  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  counteract  it,  and  many  years 
will  hardly  suffice  to  restore  the  good  name  of 
American  dairy  goods  in  the  foreign  markets,  in 
consequence  of  this  deception.  The  various  dairy 
Boards  of  Trade  must  sec  to  it  that  this  law,  if  it 
should  be  enacted,  (of  which  at  the  present  writing 
there  seems  some  doubt,  from  a  useless  and  em- 
barrassing clause  in  it,  forbidding  railroads  to  carry 
illegitimate  goods),  shall  be  enforced,  watching 
especially  the  foreign  markets,  and  tracing  any  in- 
fring«fcent  to  the  perpetrators.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  so  profitable  a  business  as  selling  cheap 
tallow  for  costly  butter  and  cream,  will  be  relin- 
quished without  a  struggle  ;  but  if  dairymen  per- 
mit it  to  continue,  to  their  detriment  in  profit  and 
reputation,  while  there  is  a  law  to  protect  them, 
there  will  be  no  blame  but  to  themselves. 


Lessons  from  Russian  Agriculture  for 
American  Farmers. 


We  recently  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  bought  a  great  number  of 
American  plows  for  shipment  to  the  wheat  growing 
regions  of  Southern  Russia.  We  understand  that 
large  purchases  of  other  implements  and  machinery, 
including  portable  engines  and  thrashing  machines, 
arc  contemplated,  and  that  a  Russian  agent  is  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  various  machines  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  best  of  them.  All  this 
shows  that  the  Russians  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  foreign  markets  for  wheat  which  they  have  held 
so  long,  without  a  struggle,  and  that  rf  we,  who 
have  been  able  to  undersell  and  displace  them  from 
these  markets,  do  not  meet  them  with  equal  enter- 
prise, we  may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages we  have  gained.  Now  it  is  well  that  we 
should  know  something  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  so  direct 
competition,  and  this  we  may  learn  from  the  re- 
turns collected  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and 
recently  published,  relative  to  Russian  agriculture. 
These  returns,  although  published  in  the  volume 
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itshels  produced. 
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7*      .. 
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lor  1876,  refer  to  statistics  of  the  crops  of  1872. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  value  in  their  present 
relation,  because  little  or  no  change  has  occurred 
since  that  year,  which  was  an  average  season.  The 
area  of  farms  in  Eussia  amounted  to  1,244,367,3.51 
acres,  of  which  527,436,510  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  are  covered  with  timber.  As  to  the  crops,  the 
following  tabulated  figures  are  given,  viz.  : 
Acres  cultivated. 

Wheat 28.74,3,390 

Barley 15,511.600 

Oats 33,818,890 

Eye 66,.398,i>40 

Buckwheat..  11,307,600 
Potatoes....  3.169,010 
Grass 143,511,940 

The  average  crops,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
potatoes,  which  surpasses  our  average,  are  seen  to 
be  much  less  than  ours,  or  less  than  one  half ; 
wheat  being  very  low.  Our  ability  to  compete  with 
Russian  farmers  is  thus  seen  to  consist  in  our  larger 
crops.  But  if  bv  better  farming,  and  the  use  of  la- 
bor-saving machineiy,  they  can  double  their  pro- 
duct, our  occupation  is  gone  as  caterers  for  the  ba- 
kers and  bread  eaters  of  England,  or  in  fact  of  any 
portion  of  Europe.  We  shall  then  lose  our  only 
foreign  marliet  for  wheat,  and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  us,  for  if  our  surplus  product  is 
thrown  upon  our  own  market,  already  flowing  over 
the  brim  and  escaping,  and  shut  out  from  foreign 
countries,  to  what  a  depth  of  unprofitableness  will 
prices  sink.  Nothing  but  an  even  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  keeps  values  at  such  a  level  that 
the  producer's  labor  is  properly  paid  for.  If  we 
have  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  our  whole  product 
seeking  a  market  which  cannot  be  found  in  our 
great  mercantile  centers,  what  then  will  fix  the  val- 
ue of  wheat,  and  with  it  of  all  other  grains,  and 
many  other  products  ?  Nothing  certainly  but  the 
will  of  the  buyer  if  one  can  be  found,  and  the  pov- 
erty, but  not  the  will,  of  the  urgent  seller. 

There  are  some  considerations  involved  in  this 
question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  us.  If 
the  Russian  farmer,  by  the  use  of  our  methods, 
produces  more  bushels  per  acre,  and  therefore 
cheaper  grain,  can  we  do  the  same  by  our  product  ? 
Can  we  by  better  farming  double  our  average,  and 
therefore  reduce  the  cost  of  wheat  nearly  one-half, 
and  produce  some  other  crops  on  the  ground  that 
can  thus  be  spared,  so  that  we  may  not  overstock 
the  markets  of  the  woild  ?  If  so,  what  other  crops 
can  we  produce  ?  Is  tliere  any  better  way  of  meet- 
ing this  certain  dilemma  than  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and,  by 
means  of  this,  so  add  to  the  fertility  of  our  farms 
that  we  can  reach  an  average  of  27  or  38  bushels  of 
Tvheat,  and  75  of  corn  per  acre,  thus  enabling  us 
to  turn  half  of  our  fields  to  pastures,  or  to  roots 
or  fodder  crops,  wherewith  to  feed  more  stock, 
and  fertilize  our  more  prolific  soil?  These  ques- 
tions are  worth  thinking  over  and  discussing. 

A  New  Enemy  to  our   Forest   Trees. 

A  most  singular  case  of  damage  to  forest  trees 
was  brought  to  our  notice  last  summer  by  a  letter 
fom  W.  C.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  T. ;  since 
then,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  S., 
and  learning  tlie  particulars  more  in  full.  We  speak 
of  the  case  as  singular,  as  the  damage  is  caused  by 
an  insect  not  usually  regarded  as  destructive,  and 
is,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  limited  to  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  mostly  to  his  own  woods. 
The  insect  in  question  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Walking  Stick"  or  "Stick  Bug;"  it  belongs  to 
the  same  family  of  insects  (Ori/ioptera)  with  the 
grasshoppers  and  locusts,  and  is  known  to  ento- 
mologists as  Diaphi'-roiitcra  fcnwrafa,  and  in  some 
works  as  Spectrnm  femoratum ;  it  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, of  a  rather  smaller  size  tlian  the  full- 
grown  insect,  which  is  three  to  four  inches  long, 
with  long  slender  legs,  and  being  of  a  brownish 
color,  it  has  when  at  rest  much  the  appearance  of 
a  twig.  When  young,  the  insects  are  greenish,  but 
as  the  new  growth  of  tlve  trees  changes  from  green 
to  ripeness,  these  insects,  according  to  Mr.  S., 
change  color  also.  Generally,  these  insects  are  not 
at  ail  common,  though  from  their  form  and  color, 
they  probably  often  escape  notice.  We  have  ram- 
bled the  woods  rather  extensively,  in  different  parts 


of  the  countrj',  and  do  not  think  we  have  met  with, 
except  in  Texas,  an  average  of  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  year.  Mr.  Snow  has  49  acres  of  wood, 
mostly  second  growth  of  hickory  and  several  spe- 
cies of  oak.  In  1874,  the  first  year  after  he  went  to 
live  on  the  farm,  the  Insects,  the  Walking  Sticks, 
appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  denude  of  their 
foliage,  as  he  estimates,  the  trees  upon  some  25 
acres.  In  1875  they  appeared  in  comparatively 
small  numbers,  and  did  but  little  damage  ;  last  year, 
1876,  they  were  worse  than  two  years  before,  cover- 
ing the  same  area,  and  to  a  i-ather  greater  extent,  as 
he  estimates  that  the  trees  on  some  30  acres  were 
stripped  of  their  leaves.  They  prefer  the  black, 
red,  and  rock-chestnut  oaks,  to  the  white  oak  and 
hickory,  which  they  molest  but  little,  and  ouly  after 
the  other  trees  are  stripped.  So  thorough  was  the 
work  of  these  insects,  that  from  a  distance  the 
woods  appeared  as  i£  afire  had  gone  through  them. 
Their  destructive  work  commences  to  be  visible 
about  Aug.  1,  and  continues  until  they  are  stopped 
by  the  frost.  The  insects  appear  to  keep  together 
in  a  body,  going  from  tree  to  tree,  and  though  a 
few  were  scattered  about  the  orchard  and  vines,  no 
damage  could  be  traced  to  these.  Their  numbers, 
according  to  Mr.  Snow,  are  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension :  they  cluster  upon  a  limb  or  fence-raU  so 
thickly  that  they  pile  up  upon  one  another,  and  one 
can  not  enter  the  wood  where  they  are,  without 
having  numbers  of  them  upon  his  clothing.  The 
injury  to  the  trees  by  the  invasion  of  1874  was  mani- 
fest in  the  death  of  many  of  the  branches  that  were 
stripped  by  the  insects,  and  Mr.  S.  fears  that  many 
trees  will  succumb  altogether  to  the  more  severe 
visitation  of  last  year.  The  standard  works  upon 
insects  give  almost  no  information  about  the  Walk- 
ing Stick,   not  even  describing  their  manner  of 


THE  WALKTNG  STICK. — {Diapheronura  femorala.) 

breeding ;  one  says  that  they  live  upon  leaves, 
that  "  they  have  not  proved  so  injurious  as  to  par- 
ticularly attract  attention  " — a  statement  with 
which  Mr.  Snow's  experience  is  widely  at  variance. 
It  is  certainly  most  curious  that  an  insect,  elsewhere 
regarded  as  rare,  should  appear  just  in  this  limited 
locality  in  such  force  as  to  be  astonishing  by  their 
numbers  and  their  destructiveness.  Wc  arc  not 
aware  if  the  great  State  of  New  Yorlv  affords  a 
State  Entomologist,  but  if  there  is  such  an  ofBcer, 
liere  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  do  u,<ie- 
tul  work — in  tracing  tlic  habits  of  this  insect,  and  in 


suggesting  the  means  for  staying  its  progress.  We 
call  attention  to  this  case  in  the  hope  of  calling  out 
information.  If  any  readers  have  knowledge  of  simi- 
lar ravages,  or  any  experience  in  the  destruction  of 
the  insects,   we  hope  they  will  communicate  it. 


Fig.  1. 


A  Self-Closiag    Salt  Box. 

— ^ — 

"J.  A.  W.,"  Mount  Hope,  Wis.,  sends  a  sketch 
of  a  salt-box  with  a  seK-shutting  lid,  that  can  be 
-^  easily  opened  by  horses 
or  cattle.  This  is  shown 
at  figure  1.  The  lid  has 
a  rod  or  board  attached 
to  it,  which  is  weighted, 
so  that  the  lid  will  easily  open  when  touched.  The 
animals  soon  learn  to  lift  the  lid  and  reach  the  salt, 
and  when  they  have  sup- 
plied their  wants  the  Ud  I 
closes  of  itself  again.  To  I 
prevent  it  from  opening 
too  far,  a  strap  or  cord  is 
fastened  to  the  lid,  as  shown.  A  method  of  attach 
ing  a  salt-box  to  a  horse's  feed  trough,  is  shown  at 
figure  2.  This  lid  is  easily  opened  by  a  horse  and 
being  kept  from  opening  too  far  by  the  cord,  shuts 
itself  when  the  horse  withdraws  his  nose. 


Fig.  2. 


Lawn  Mowing  Machines. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  recollect  when 
a  lawn  mower  was  a  rarity;  here  and  there 
an  imported  machine  was  in  use,  but  those  who 
had  lawns,  generally  cut  the  grass  with  a 
scythe.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  first 
lawn  mower  was  made  in  this  country,  but  the 
first  one  we  saw,  and  used,  was  in  1867,  and 
they  can  not  have  been  made  many  years  ear- 
lier. The  development  of  this  manufacture 
has  been  remarkable;  several  establishments 
have  sprung  up  for  making-  the  machines,  and 
the  export  trade  in  them  is  very  large.  While 
the  English  have  made  scarcely  any  improve- 
ments in  their  machines,  our  manufacturers 
each  year  find  some  point  in  which  they  can 
increase  the  excellence  of  theirs,  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  mowers  of  the  best  makers  are 
as  near  perfection  as  we  can  expect  to  see  in 
implements  for  the  special  work  of  mowing 
lawns.  Our  makers  boldly  place  their  machmes 
in  competition  in  England— that  country  of 
fine  lawns — aud  their  superiorit3'  to  the  cum- 
bersome English  machines  has  been  so  marlvcd, 
as  to  overcome  at  once  all  national  prejudices, 
aud  the  testimony  of  the  English  horticultural 
journals  is  not  only  positive,  but  even  enthusi- 
astic in  favcn-  of  American  lawn  mowers.  As 
an  indication  of  tlieir  popnhirity  in  England, 
we  may  mention  that  one  house  in  London  has 
a  contract  with  one  of  our  prominent  makers, 
to  supply  them  with  a  thousand  machines 
yearly,  for  a  term  of  years.  Large  numbera  of 
our  macliines  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  recently  considerable  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Australia.  While  we  are  gratified 
at  this  success  of  an  American  manufacture 
abroad,  and  arc  glad  that  we  can  help  make 
the  Englisli  lawns  still  more  jierfect,  wc  find 
still  more  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  lawn  mower  has  increased  the 
number  of  lawns  at  home,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  them  in  order  without  too  great 
an  expense  of  time  aud  labor.  At  present 
there  are  few  places  with  an  expanse  of  grass 
of  sufficient  extent  to  Lie  called  a  lawn,  where 
there  is  not  a  mower ;  indeed,  so  easily  is  the 
work  done,  and  so  effective  are  these  machines, 
that  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  those  who  have 
but  a  mere  city  yard,  clipping  the  grass  with  a 
mower.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  lawns  in- 
creased within  a  few  years,  but  their  character 
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is  wonderfully  improved.  For  a  great  part  of 
the  season,  frequent  mowing  is  beneficial,  and 
unless  the  lawn  is  very  large,  it  is  merely  a 
pleasant  exercise  to  run  over  it  with  the  ma- 
chine every  week.  In  parks  and  large  places, 
the  surface  is  too  great  for  the  hand  mower, 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  these,  the  manufac- 
turers supply  horse  and  pony  machines   by 


Fig.  3. — THE  PanLADBPiaiA  LAWN  MOWER. 

which  the  work  may  he  done  very  rapidly. 
"Which  is  the  hest  lawn  mower  ? "  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  often  asked.  Some  very  puzzling 
questions  are  put  to  us,  and  if  asked,  which  is 
the  best  mower  and  reaper — which  the  best 
seed  sower — which  the  best  sewing  machine — 
and  which  the  best  lawn  mower,  we  are  obliged 
to  say,  "  We  do  not  know."  With  these  ma- 
chines, and  others  we  might  name,  improve- 
ment has  so  followed  improvement,  and  several 
are  so  near  perfect,  that  if  there  is  really  any 
choice  between  them,  it  is  founded  upon  differ- 
ences that  are  of  no  great  importance.  Each 
person  thinks  the  machine  he  has,  the  best,  and 
so  it  is  for  him,  as  he  has  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  and  understands  its  use.  So 
in  the  case  of  lawn  mowers,  we  can  not  under- 
take to  say  which  is  the  best,  but  give  illustra- 
tions of  the  two  leading  styles,  with  the  claims 
their  respective  manufacturers  make  for  them. 
The  two  lawn-mowing  machines  that,  taking 
the  large  numbers  sold  as  an  indication,  may  be 


Manufactui'ing  Company,  at  Newburgh,  N.  T., 
where  they  have  a  very  extensive  establish- 
ment devoted  to  their 
production.  The  general 
form  of  this  machine 
is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which 
represents  the  usual  size. 
They  make  four  differ- 
ent sizes  of  hand  mowers, 
and  several  styles  of  large 
machines,  to  be  operated 
by  horse-power.  This, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was 
the  first  machine  in  which 
the  moving  parts  were 
covered,  and  the  entrance 
of  dust  and  other  mat- 
ters to  the  gearing  thus  prevented.  The  makers 
claim  for  their  machine  "  great  simplicity 
and  durability."  The  "  Excelsior  "  has 
a  remarkable  popularity  in  Europe,  the 
demand  for  it  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent being  large  and  increasing.  The 
"  Philadelphia "  lawn  mower  is  made  by 
Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  usual  pattern  is  that  shown 
in  fig.  2,  which  is  made  of  different  sizes, 
to  out  from  13  to  20  inches.  This  ma- 
chine, as  compared  with  the  cumbersome 
atfaii-s  fii-st  introduced  from  England,  looks  like 
a  mere  toy ;  but  when  tested  upon  the  grass,  it 


ers,  some  of  them   especially  suited  for  city 
yards.     The  use  of  horse  or  pony  machines  is 


PHILADELPHIA  HOESE  MOWER,   lAKGEST  SIZE, 


rapidly  increasing;  indeed  they  are  indispen- 
sable in  public  parks,  squares,  and  for  private 
places,  where  the  lawn  is  large.  We  give  an 
engraving  (fig.  3)  of  the  largest  Pliiladelphia 
mower.  In  this  style  the  cut  is  36  inches,  and 
as  the  driver  is  j^rovided  with  a  seat,  the  labor 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Other  styles  of 
horse  machines  (fig.  4)  are  made,  to  be  guided 
by  hand,  and  especially  adapted  to  hilly  or  un- 
even lawns,  and  to  those  where  shrubs  and 
other  obstructions  are  numerous.  As  we  have 
used  lawn  mowers  of  both  the  manufactures 
here  described,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  which 
is  the  best     That  is  a  question  we  are  unable 


Fig.  4. — PHILADELPHIA  PONT  MOWER. 


wUl  be  found  that  the  increase  of  weight,  and 
multiplication  of  parts,  do  not,  of  necessity, 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  machine.    The 


Fig.  1. — THE  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER, 

regarded  as  the  most  popular,  are  the  ' '  Excel- 
sior" and  the  "  Philadelphia."  The  "  Excelsi- 
or"   is    made  by  the  Chadborn   &   Caldwell 


popularity  of  this  style  is  such  that  it  requires 
about  5,000  to  supply  the  season's  demands. 
The  same  firm  make  other  styles  of  hand  mow- 


to  answer.  If  one  has  either,  and  cannot  keep 
his  lawn  in  perfect  condition,  he  cannot  hope 
to  find  any  machine  that  will  allow  him  to  da 
it  Both  machines  received  awards  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  no  doubt  the  judges  were  as  much 
puzzled  as  we  are  to  decide  between  them. 

In  the  American  mowers  there  is  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  any  provision  made  for  collect- 
ing the  clippings.  If  the  mowing  is  done  as 
frequently  as  it  should  be,  to  keep  the  lawn  in 
the  hest  condition,  the  clippings  are  very  short, 
of  young  and  tender  grass,  and  as  scattered  by 
the  knives,  are  soon  so  shriveled  as  not  to  be  no- 
ticable  ;  they  remain  upon  the  lawn  to  serve  as 
a  mulch  to  the  grass  roots,  and  at  length  by  their 
decay  go  to  fertilize  them.  Of  course,  if  the 
grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow  too  high,  the 
clippings  must  be  raked  off;  they  answer  ad- 
mirably to  mulch  strawberries,  or  other  plants, 
or  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  cured.  Hay 
made  frem  lawn  clippings  should  be  kept  by 
itself,  to  afford  a  ti-eat  to  milch  cows  in  winter. 

Whichever  machine  is  used,  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "elbow-grease,"  is  required  ; 
but  the  consumption  of  this  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  proper  application  of  another 
Idnd  of  grease,  in  the  form  of  oil,  to  every 
bearing,  or  other  part  where  there  is  friction. 
In  diy  weather,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  knives 
stirs  up  a  great  deal  of  dust,  and  the  injunction 
placed  on  some  machines,  in  large  letters: 
"  Oil  frequently,"  should  always  be  observed. 
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Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Spring   Flowers— IV'e-w  Japanese  Persimmon, 
and  Otfcer  Horticultiiral  Matters. 

What  Is  there  in  writing  "  in  the  first  person 
I,"  that  seems  so  attractive  ?  I  write  articles 
editorially  on  various  topics, 
and  it  is  but  occasionally 
that  any  one  asks  to  know 
more  about  them;  but  the 
moment  I  write  from  "T'le 
Pines,"  about  matters  of  no 
greater  interest.  I  am  in 
the  receipt  of  letters  thank- 
ing me  for  this,  wishing  to 
know  where  that  plant  or 
article  may  be  had,  asldng 
for  further  explanation,  etc. 
It  has  long  been  no  secret 
that  "The  Man  at  the  Pines," 
the  title  many  correspond- 
ents have  adopted,  is  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the 
American  Agrkulturigt.  I 
commenced,  "  Notes  from 
the  Pines,"  for  the  reason 
that  writing  in  the  first  per- 
son, allowed  of  a  more  free 
and  colloquial  style,  and  en- 
abled me  to  bring  under  one 
head  numerous  odds  and 
ends  that  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  se- 
parate articles.  The  "Notes" 
have  brought  out  many 
pleasant  letters,  and  I  have  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  readers  who  would  never  have 
thought  of  writing  to  "  The  Editor."  They 
have  of  late  been  discontinued  for  but  one  rea- 
son: writing  in  this  familiar  style  requires 
more  space  to  describe  a  plant,  or  an  operation 
— in  short,  to  give  the  same  amount  of  matter, 
than  the  more  con- 
cise style  adopted 
for  editorials,  in 
whicli  superfluous 
words  are  ex- 
punged, and  only 
compact  and  "solid 
chunks  of  wisdom  " 
are  allowed.  As 
many  have  kindly 
asked,  "  what  has 
become  of  the  Man 
at  the  Pines,"  and 
have  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  hear  from 
him,  I  resume  the 
"Notes,"  without, 
however,  promising 
to  supply  an  un- 
interrupted series. 
Bluets— Hon  Btonia. 

Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  much 
of  our  attachment 
to  the  home  of  our 
youth  is  due  to  the 
early  spring  flowers 
of  both  the  garden 
and  the  woods  and 
fields  ?  Few  are  so 
dull  as  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the 
change  of   seasons, 

and  the  most  striking  of  all  the  changes,  from 
winter  to  spring,  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  caily  flowers,  that  even  those 
Who  care  nothing  (or   aflect  indiSerence)  for 


flowers  in  general,  notice,  and  are  even  pleased 
with,  the  very  earliest.  In  each  locality  there 
are  a  few  flowers  that  are  always  first,  and  in 
our  rambles  as  children,  we  look  upon  these  as 
sure  tokens  that  winter  is  at  last  over.  If,  in 
after  life,  we  live  where  the  early  flowers  are 


THE   JAPANESE   PEKSIMMON.— (i)i0.5p!/rOS  JTaK.) 


different,  the  season  never  seems  the  same; 
spring  comes,  but  it  lacks  something  of  the  old 
charm  ;  there  are  early  flowers  everywhere,  but 
the  advance  guard  of  the  floral  procession  is 
changed.  The  other  day  a  young  friend 
brought  in  a  clump  of  "  Bluets," — but  he 
brought  in  more  than  that;  he  did  not  see  the 
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A  CLUMP  OF  BLUETS. — (lloitstunia  C'lruha.) 


dim  forms  of  long  ago  that  the  lilllc  tuft  of 
this  most  charming  of  spring  flowers  made 
visible  to  me.  After  the  May-flower,  or  Trail- 
ing .iVrbutus,  this  was  my  special  spring  flower 


of  boy-time.  Indeed  it  is  much  more  fresh 
and  spring-like  than  that,  which,  beautiful 
though  it  is,  has  a  kept-over  look  in  its  foliage 
which  detracts  something  from  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers.  The  good  Professor  Bailey,  writ- 
ing one  spring  from  West  Point,  and  enumera- 
ting the  early  flowers  he  had 
found,  remarked  that  he  did 
not  enjay  these,  as  he  sadly 
missed  the  Bluets  so  plenti- 
ful around  the  town  which 
was  the  birth-place  of  both 
of  us.  I  took  up  a  fine  sod 
of  the  plant,  boxed  it,  and 
by  great  good  luck — for  we 
had  no  expresses  in  those 
days  —  it  reached  him.  I 
wish  I  could  put  my  hand 
upon  the  letter  in  which  he 
acknowledged  tbe  receipt, 
that  you  might  see  how  a 
learned  professor,  of  world- 
wide reputation,  could  be  in 
ccstacies  over  this  little 
flower  that  be  loved  as  a 
boy.  While  the  plant  has  a 
wide  range — from  Canada 
to  tbe  Gulf — it  does  not  oc- 
cur even-where.  It  grows 
most  plentifully  in  moist 
places,  usuallj-  forming  very 
dense  tufts.  The  slender 
stems  are  from  three  to  sLs 
inches  high,  somewhat 
branching,and  havingsmall, 
pale-green  leaves ;  each  little  branch  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small,  4-parted  flower,  sometimes 
almost  pure  white,  but  generally  with  a  tinge 
of  blue,  and  occasionally  distinctly,  though 
delicately,  blue,  which  is  darkest  when  the 
flowers  first  open.  The  plant  is  sometiaies  so 
abundant  as  to  completely  coier  patches  sev- 
eral yards  across. 
The  engravinggives 
a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a 
luxuriant  clump. 
With  us,  near  New 
York,  it  blooms  in 
earlj-  April,  some- 
times in  JIarch,  and 
-continues  until  the 
summer  drouths 
come,  though  it  is 
never  so  f.  esh  and 
pleasuig  as  at  first. 
The  name  "  Bluets" 
is  perhaps  more 
positive  than  its 
color  will  warrant, 
but  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  another  com- 
mon name  some- 
times given  — 
"Dwarf  Pink."  The 
delicate  little  thing 
has  had  a  hard  time 
at  the  hands  of  the 
bofiinists,  who  have 
given  it  various 
names,  some  of 
which,  as  Oldiiihia- 
(tiii,  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the 
si7.o  of  the  plant; 
fortunately  tbcy  have  found  that  it  may 
properly  retain  HoiiMoni i,  wliicli  was  given  in 
honor  of  au  English  botanist,  Houston,  and  its 
specific  name,  cceruka,  refers  to  its  bluish  color. 
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Cultivating  tlic  Bluets. 

If  this  little  spring;  ilower  had  been  sent  from 
Japan  or  some  far  off  place,  how  popular  it  would 
be !  As  is  very  often  the  case,  it  is  much  more 
frequently  cultivated  in  Europe  than  at  home. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  it  in  cultivation,  except  on  my 
rock-work,  where,  though  it  gets  vei"y  dry  in  sum- 
mer, it  has  flourished  for  several  years,  in  comjjany 
■with  the  pretty  little  Early  Saxifrage.  It  is  a  capital 
house  plant ;  take  a  moderate-sized  seed-pan,  or 
other  dish  of  similar  shape,  neatly  All  it  with  a 
clump  of  Hoiistonia,  and  give  it  water  as  needed, 
and  it  will  last  for  months.  There  may  be  some 
prettier  household  ornament,  as  easily  achieved  as 

this,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is Just  now  there 

is  some  interest  manifested  in 

Tlie  Japanese  Pcrsinmioji,  or  I£aki, 
which  has  fi-uited  in  California,  where  it  is  being 
largely  advertised,  and  I  notice  that  Messrs.  S.  B. 
Parsons  <&  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  T.,  oiler  it  on  this 
side.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  New  York  by 
Thomas  Hogg,  who,  some  ten  years  or  so  ago,  sent 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  several  good-sized 
plants  ;  and  I  think  a  lot  also  went  to  Washington 
about  that  time  ;  several  small  trees  were  given  me 
by  Mr.  H.,  in  about  1870,  and  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  Mr.  Hogg's  trees  bore,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  testing  the  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  drawing  was  made  for  the  engraving  on  page 
221.  Since  then  the  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
France,  where  it  flourishes,  and  has  fruited.  The 
winter  of  1873-74,  so  destructive  to  many  plants, 
put  a  finish  to  Mr.  Hogg's  trees,  as  it  did  to  mine  ; 
this  should  not  by  any  means  be  cited  as  evidence 
against  its  hardiness,  as  in  that  winter  old  native 
trees  of  undoubted  toughness  were  killed  ouiright. 
In  Japan  they  have  numerous  varieties,  differing  in 
the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  frait.  The  speci- 
men given  me  by  Mr.  Hogg  might  readily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  tomato.  In  taste  it  reminded 
me  something  of  a  fresh  flg,  but  of  a  more  positive 
character.  I  am  glad  that  the  agitation  in  Califor- 
nia has  directed  attention  anew  to  this  Persimmon, 
as  I  feel  quite  snre  that  among  the  many  varieties 
in  cultivation  in  Japan,  some  will  be  found  useful 
in  our  climate.  The  tree  itself  is  a  pleasing  one, 
assuming  a  graceful  form,  with  strong,  healthy 
foliage,  and  when  set  with  ripe  fruit,  must  be  a 
most  brilliant  object  . .  .1  have  often  referred  to 

Tlle  Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  an  enthusiast  in  horticulture,  nothing  can  be 
more  mteresting  and  instructive.  It  is  wonderful 
how  completely  a  tree  can  be  shaped  to  one's  will, 
and  to  see  the  results  that  follow  a  mere  pinch  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Of  course,  it  is  "agin 
natur  "  to  make  trees  that  would  grow  tall  and  up- 
right, stay  short  and  horizontal,  and  to  divert  one 
from  making  a  straight  trunk  into  growing  with  a 
spiral  one.  But  to  thus  violate  "natur,"  and  work 
"agin  "  it,  you  must  observe  the  laws  of  growth, 
and  really  all  the  time  work  with  nature.  Those 
who  have  the  time,  including  young  people,  and 
not  omitting  girls,  will  find  a  few  peach,  pear,  or 
other  trees,  trained  in  one  of  the  several  styles, 
to  afford  a  most  pleasing  occupation.  Had  Pope 
been  well  up  in  the  refinements  of  horticulture,  he 
would  have  written,  "  Just  as  the  shoot  is  pinched, 
the  tree's  inclined,"  for  the  training  is  all  a  series  of 
pinchings  ;  the  aspirations  of  the  tree  are  so  per- 
sistently snubbed,  that  it  soon  is  disgusted,  gives 
up  attempts  at  growing,  and  goes  to  bearing  fruit. 
The  account  is  too  long  for  an  article  or  a  mode- 
rate series  of  articles  in  the  paper,  and  a  beginner 
needs  to  frequently  refer  to  the  directions,  which 
are  given  more  in  full  in  Barry's  "Fruit  Garden  " 
than  in  any  other  in  our  language  that  I  have  seen. 
Cordon  training  teaches  one  useful  lesson : 

Tlic  Warls.  mu-t  be  cloikc  at  tUe  Right  Time. 

or  it  can  not  be  done  at  all.  The  neglect  of  a  few 
days  is  difficult  to  remedy,  while  a  longer  neglect 
will  spoil  the  whole,  past  remedy.  Having  been 
successful  in  establishing  oblique  and  horizontal 
cordons,  I  undertook  to  train  some  peach  trees  in 
spirals  ;  they  were  fairly  formed  the  first  year,  but 
as  I  was  away  much  last  summer  at  the  Centennial, 


the  right  thing  could*not  be  done  at  the  right  time  ; 
the  result  was,  my  spirals  all  went  to  top,  and  as  a 
consequence  went  to  the  brush  heap.  Some  of  the 
trees  in  my  horizontal  cordon  of  apples  looked 
poorly  last  summer,  and  I  attributed  it  to  the 
drouth.  This  spring  I  discovered  it  to  be  borers. 
The  trunk  being  horizontal,  and  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  ground,  the  parent  borer  placed  her 
eggs  where,  had  the  trees  been  erect,  they  would 
have  been  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground Prob- 
ably no  insect,  at  least  none  of  modern  times,  has 
ever  commanded  so  much  attention  as 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle. 
It  has  found  its  way  into  the  British  Parliament; 
governments  have  proclaimed  af  ainst  it,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  solitary  "bug"  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  "  cabled"  from  Biemen.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  "  big-bug."  Its  fame  has  extended  to 
another  continent— for  hei-e  is  a  letter  from  Africa, 
stating  that  potatoes  there  are  preyed  upon  by  an 
insect,  and  specimens  are  sent  to  ascertain  if  the 
genuine  Colorado  insect  had  carried  the  "  war  into 
Africa."  On  opening  the  parcel,  I  found  they  were 
not  "  Colorado,"  or  even  "beetles,"  but  true  bugs, 
claiming  kinship  with  that  sad  but  much-scented 
one  of  the  squashes.  This  was  sent  so  far  that  it 
had  lost  its  scent,  if  It  ever  had  one,  though  it  took 
several  cents  in  postage,  when  it  started.  In  some 
remarks  about  our  native 

E^rythronium'i,  or  Dog's-Tooth  Violets, 

in  April,  it  was  mentioned  that  we  had  not  suc- 
ceeded with  the  imported  dry  bulbs  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  {E.  Dens-Canis),  a  plant  I  have  had 
the  greatest  desire  to  sec,  but  could  nevermake  the 
bulbs  live,  much  less  flower.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  valued  correspondent  sent  me  from  England, 
with  a  lot  of  other  herbaceous  plants,  some  bulbs 
of  this,  right  fresh  fro-n  the  ground  ;  these  were 
put  out  near  a  rock-work,  and  quite  forgotten. 
This  year,  I  noticed  some 
leaves,  which  I  took  to  be  very 
strongly  marked  specimens  of 
our  common  native  species, 
but  when  the  flowei's  opened, 
there  was  a  surprise  indeed ! 
After  waiting  and  wishing 
these  many  years,  here  was  the 
plant,  and  in  flower,  and  no 
disappointment  with  it !  Let 
those  who  know  our  common 
species,  imagine  the  flower  of 
a  lively  rosy  purple,  and  they 
will  not  think  me  extravagant 
if  I  say  that  this  was  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful.  The  books 
speak  of  its  being  flesh-color- 
ed, and  sometimes  even  whit- 
ish, but  this  in  the  way  of  color 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  having  been 
in  neglect  for  three  winters. 
If  the  dealers  wiU  only  import 
fresh  bulbs,  we  can  add  a 
treasure  to  the  list  of  hardy 
spring  flowers.  We  have  had 
this  spring  no  less  than 

Four  Slrytliroiiiiinis  in 
Floiver. 

For  beauty,  our  natives  must 
step  a  little  to  one  side  and  let 
me  name  this  foreign  on  e  first ; 
next,  the  common  species, 
described  in  April,  is  most 
showy ;  more  delicate,  smaller, 
and  somewhat  later,  comes  E. 
albiclum,  with  bluish  -  white 
flowers,  and  lastly,  the  new, 
very  rare,  and  little  known  E. 

propullens,  from  Iowa  ;  being  a  westerner,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  push  or  go-ahead  in  its  composition, 
and  instead  of  multiplying,  like  the  others,  by 
making  new  bulbs  close  at  home,  by  the  old  one,  it 
sends  out  an  underground  stem  several  inches 
long,  and  starts  a  new  colony  there,  if  not  further 
west,  then  in  some  other  direction.  Its  flower  is 
the  smallest  of  all,  not  being  a  fourth  the  size  of  the 
common  species,  and  much  the  color  of  E.  albidum. 


The  mention  of  multiplying,  reminds  me  of  the 

remarkable  ease  with  which 

The  PiicUly  Comfrey  Propagates. 

This  was  described  in  January  last  as  a  forage 
plant  of  promise.  Last  fall  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashbumer, 
referred  to  in  that  article,  sent  me  a  root  which, 
with  the  top,  required  a  barrel  to  hold  it.  The 
leaves  were  cut  away,  and  the  root  left  in  the  cel- 
lar, until  March,  when,  wishing  to  try  a  few  rows 
as  fodder,  we  began  to  propagate,  putting  pieces  of 
the  root  about  four  inches  long  into  the  sand  of  the 
cutting  bench  ;  then  pieces  two  inches,  then  one 
inch  long,  were  tried  ;  then  it  was  found  that  the 
chumps  of  root  might  be  cut  lengthwise,  In 
halves,  quarters,  or  less,  and  still  grow  ;  we  found 
that  bits,  containing  less  than  a  cubic  inch,  if  they 
only  had  a  piece  of  the  outside  portion,  or  bark,  on 
them,  would  make  a  plant.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
try  how  far  this  subdivision  may  be  carried,  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  chopped  into  pieces  as  big  as 
a  pea  or  a  pepper  corn,  properly  dried,  and  then 
sown  in  a  gentle  heat,  every  bit,  with  a  fragment  of 
bark  to  it,  would  make  a  plant.  Should  the  Com- 
frey prove  to  be  half  as  valuable  as  its  advocates 
claim,  it  will  become  a  standard  crop,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  it  can  be  propagated  so  easily. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 
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ABTICLE  Xni. — LADT-SLIPPEHS. 

The  agricultural  papers  naturally  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  "fertilizers,"  and  in  popular  bo- 
tanical lectures  and  magazine  articles,  "the  fer- 
tilizing of  flowers  "  is  much  discussed.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agrimltui'ist  never  get  confused 
among  these  matters ;  but  a  case  "  down  East," 
which  we  have  .just  heard  of,  shiows  what  may  hap- 
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pen.  A  lecture  upon  the  fertilization  of  flowers  by 
wind  and  by  insects,  was  given  in  the  town,  the  lo- 
cal newspaper  had  reported  it,  and  the  matter  was 
much  talked  about.—"  Is  it  true,"  asked  one  of  the 
citizens  of  a  botanical  friend,  "  is  it  really  true  that 
flowers  are  fertilized  by  the  wind  and  by  insects  ?" — 
He  was  assured  that  it  was  so.—"  Well,  I  should  not 
think  that  bees  could  ever  cairy  manure  enough  to 
amount  to  anything,  or  the  wind  either.  "—Here 
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the  new  wine  of  cross-fertilization,  had  somehow 
got  into  the  old  bottle  intended  for  guano  and  the 
phosphates,  and  it  worked  badly. 

All  the  new  interest  in  the  subject  that  we  have 
in  hand,  began  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  with  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  little  book  "  On  the 
Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fer- 
tilized by  Insects,"  which  was  published  in  1862. 
This  year  the  author  has  brought  out  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  ;  and  this  is  re-published  here  in  New 
York,  along  with  the  whole  series  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
works,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  so  that  every  one 
now  can  obtain  it.  The  old  edition  had  long  been 
scarce,  and  was  never  printed  in  this  country. 

Having  illustrated,  from  other  families  of  plants, 
many  of  tlie  very  various  contrivances  for  ensuring 
cross-fertilization,  and  having  shown  what  the  use 
and  good  of  cross-fertilization  is,  it  is  fitting  togive 
some  account  of  how  this  is  done  in  orchids — a 
family  in  which  these  contrivances  are  the  most 
elaborate  and  special.  However  it  may  be  with 
other  flowers,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  these 
can  not  get  on  without  the  aid  of  insects.  That  is, 
as  a  rale,  for  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  exceptions, 
and  a  few  orchid-flowers  are  adapted  to  self-fertili- 
zation, while  as  to  most  this  is  a  shcerimpossibility. 

With  Darwin's  new  book  in  our  hands,  and  we 
trust  in  those  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  may  hope 
to  show  what  a  few  of  these  orchid  contrivances 
are.  Considering  that  we  are  just  in  season  for 
Lady  Slippers,  they  will  best  serve  for  the  present 
article.  These  form  a  peculiar  tribe  of  orchids ; 
and  the  contrivance  for  fertilization  is  equally 
peculiar. 

Figure  I  shows  a  flower  of  the  larger  sort  of  yel- 
low Lady's  Slipper,  which  usually  blossoms  in  June. 
Figure  3  is  a  section  of  the  slipper  of  the  early 
spring  species,  C  acauJe,  the  stemless  Lady's  Slipper. 

What  we  call  a  slipper — and  which  has  better  been 
likened  to  a  buskin,  or  an  Indian  moccason,  is  in 
fact  a  trap,  after  the  fashion  of  one  kind  of  rat- 
trap,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  rolled  in,  so  as 
to  facilitate  entrance  but  hinder  return.  This  acts 
more  effectually  than  one  might  suppose.  For,  on 
throwmg  in  flies,  we  find  that  they  seldom  get  out 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  or  stemless  lady's  slipper. 

of  this  opening,  large  as  it  is  in  the  yellow  and 
while  Lady's  Slippers.  In  the  stemless  species,  the 
opening,  although  long — occupying  the  whole  front 
of  the  pendent  sac — is  nearly  closed,  the  in-rolled 
edges  of  the  long  slit  being  brought  loosely  into 
contact.  The  central  part  of  the  blossom,  which 
cun'es  downward  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 


mouth  of  the  trap,  consists  of  stamens,  style,  and 
stigma,  covered  by  a  spade-shaped  body,  which 
answers  to  a  stamen,  as  the  botanists  say,  but  is  a 
useless  one,  as  it  has  no  pollen.    Underneath  is  the 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OP  FIGUBE  1. 

broad  stigma,  which  faces  partly  backwards.  It  is 
best  seen  in  the  sections,  figures  3  and  3.  Under- 
neath, a  little  further  back,  are  the  two  aethers,  one 
on  each  side,  placed,  as  we  shall  see,  "  where  they 
wiU  do  the  most  good."  The  bottom  of  the  sac  is 
lined  M'ith  long  and  soft  bristles,  which  appear  to 
contain  something  attractive  to  flies.  There  is  no 
honey  in  the  slipper,  no  poUen  can  of  itself  ever 
fall  on  the  stigma,  or  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  wind. 
In  fact,  the  poUeu  never  falls  from  the  anther  of 
itself,  for,  although  it  appears  like  a  damp  powder, 
or  like  a  soft  pulp  in  some  species,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  sticky  varnish.  This  var- 
nished surface  adhers  to  the  finger  when  touched, 
and  brings  away  with  it  a  patch  of  the  pollen,  of  the 
size  of  the  adhering  sui-face. 

Now,  as  to  the  fertilization,  let  us  copy  what  we 
wrote  about  it  in  the  American  ArjrmdturJst  a  dozen 
years  ago.  "  The  flower  left  alone  would  be  hope- 
lessly sterile.  Although  we  have  never  seen  an  in- 
sect spontaneously  enter  the  slipper  and  do  the 
worlc,  we  are  about  as  sure  that  the  work  is  done  in 
this  way,  as  if  we  had  seen  it.  Probably  it  is  visit- 
ed by  nocturnal  insects.  The  slipper  may  be  en- 
tered by  the  orifice  in  front,  which,  in  most  species, 
oflfcrs  the  readiest  access ;  or,  from  behind,  by 
crawling  under  either  anther,  and  thence  under  the 
stigma  into  the  main  sae.  A  large  fly,  or  a  coleop- 
terous insect  of  corresponding  size,  entering  from 
behind,  would  probably  hit  the  back  of  his  head  or 
eye  against  one  of  the  anthers,  and  as  he  crept  un- 
der the  stigma,  might  lodge  some  of  it  there.  Feed- 
ing upon  the  hairs  as  lie  passed  on,  tlie  front  orifice 
would  be  before  him  for  egress  ;  but  its  incurved 
border  would  interpose  some  obstacle.  It  otlers 
none  to  entrance  ;  and  we  presume  that  the  insect 
enters  at  the  front,  and  passing  onwards,  departs  by 
the  back  door.  In  departing,  whether  he  turns  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  rub  his  head  against  an 
overhanging  anther,  and  carry  oft  a  pla>.ter  of  pol- 
len. If  he  then  passes  to  another  flower  of  the 
same  species,  and  enters  it  bj'  the  front  orifice,  as 
lie  proceeds  towards  the  most  practicable  exit,  he 
must  eroitd  under  the  stigma,  upon  whicli  he  will 
hardly  faU  to  deposit  some  of  the  pollen  brought 
from  the  neighboring  flower.  Now,  that  this  is 
really  the  way  of  it— that  it  is  intended  the  insect 
shall  enter  at  the  instep  and  emerge  at  the  heel  of 
the  slipper,  and  so  bring  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to 
the  stigma  of  another— is  as  good  as  demonstrated 
by  the  peculiar  ehanieterof  the  stigma  in  this  fiow- 
er.  It  is  not  glutinous  as  in  the  other  orchids,  lint 
only  moist,  and  is  rough  to  the  touch.  Under  a 
microscope  this  roughness  is  seen  to  arise  from  tlic 
surface  of  tlie  stigma  being  covered  with  projecting 
points,  or  what  would  be  so  if  they  were  longer; 
and  llifn'  all  liini  foriranis,  so  that  the  app!ii-atu.s 
may  be  likened  to  a  rasp,  or  to  a  hand  wool-card  of 
the  olden  time  ;  and  one  can  not  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  iiitnidcd  to  card  o^'and  to  retain  the 
pollen  liniughl  upon  the  head  of  an  insect  entering 


at  the  front,  and  on  its  way  to  get  out  at  the  back 
part  of  the  flower.  A  more  ingenious  and  eflfectual 
contrivance  for  crossing  the  flowers  of  a  species  by 
the  help  of  insects,  could  hardly  be  devised." 

This  is  a  different  view  from  one  which  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book  on 
orchid-fertilization.  He  had  examined  only  some 
of  the  tropical  species.  But  what  we  described  as 
in  all  probabibity  true,  judging  from  the  structure, 
is  now  a  fact  confirmed  by  observation.  We  have 
specimens  in  which  a  small  insect  perished  on  its 
way  out,  having  got  stuck  fast  to  the  glutinous 
mass  of  the  pollen,  which  it  was  too  feeble  to  cany 
away.  Mr.  Darwin,  when  this  view  of  the  case  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  finding  that  the  flics  he  tried 
upon  yellow  Lady's  Slipper,  were  either  "  too  large 
or  too  stupid,"  introduced  "a  very  small  bee, 
which  seemed  about  the  right  size,  viz.,  Aitdrena 
pm-mda."  "The  bee  vainly  endeavored  to  crawl  _ 
out  again  the  same  way  by  which  it  had  entered, 
but  always  fell  backwards,  owing  to  the  margins 
being  infieeted.  The  labellum  [slipper]  thus  acts 
like  one  of  those  conical  traps  with  the  edges  turned 
inwards,  which  are  sold  to  catch  beetles  and  cock- 
roaches in  the  London  kitchens.  *  *  *  Ultimately 
it  forced  its  way  out  through  one  of  the  small  ori- 
fices close  to  one  of  the  anthers,  and  was  found 
when  caught  to  be  smeared  with  the  glutinous  pol- 
len. I  then  put  the  same  bee  back  into  the  label- 
lum, and  it  again  crawled  out  through  one  of  the 
small  orifices,  always  covered  with  pollen.  I  re- 
peated the  operation  five  times,  always  with  the 
same  result.  I  afterwards  cut  away  the  labellum 
so  as  to  examine  the  stigma,  and  found  its  whole 
surface  covered  with  pollen.' — To  complete  the 
evidence.  Dr.  H.  Miiller  found  that  this  very  An- 
drena  which  Mr.  Darwin  happened  to  try,  and  other 
species  like  it,  did  the  work  of  fertilization  natur- 
ally for  the  European  Cijpripedium  in  Germany. 
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BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Fitness  in  Dress. 

All  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  putting  on  cloth- 
ing suitable  for  the  woric  in  hand.  Ha<!  every 
woman  some  work  to  do  in  this  world  ?  If  not, 
why  is  she  here  ?  What  right  has  she  to  food,  and 
clothes,  and  shelter,  and  education,  it  she  renders 
no  service  in  return?  Many  imagine  that  they  do 
the  world  sufficient  service  simply  by  wearing  and 
exhibiting  fine  costumes— walking  pictures,  as  it 
were  ;  pretty  oniamcuts  for  the  landscape  or  the 
parlor.  What  do  you  think  of  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  a  woman  who  chooses  that  business  as  her 
work  in  the  world?  Did  3-ou  read  the  article  on 
"Daily  Beauty,"  which  appeared  in  the  "'Atlantic 
Monthly  "  many  years  ago  ?  It  was  not  written  for 
"  working  women,''  but  for  those  who  could  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  carriages  and  in  parlors. 
The  idea  was  broached  that  the  working  women  of 
America  should  be  willing  to  wear  a  costume  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  working  women,  a  sort  of 
peasant's  dress.  Our  leaven  of  democracy  renders 
that  impossible,  in  the  way  that  the  author  me.ant. 
And  yet  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  genuine 
working  woman's  dress,  or  a  costume  really  suita- 
ble for  a  woman  to  work  in  ;  one  that  allows  free- 
dom of  motion,  easily  made,  and  easily  kept  clean; 
and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  "  working  women  " 
adopt  such  a  costume,  no  one  will  long  be  willing 
to  belong  to  the  other  class,  and  continue  the  use 
of  a  costume  more  suitable  for  an  Eastern  harem 
than  for  Christian  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters. 

How  far  shall  wc  follow  the  fashion?  Rusk  in 
has  been  speaking  to  giris  on  the  subject,  in  his 
onienlar  way,  and  he  says  they  must  make  their 
new  dresses  in  the  prevailing  style,  and  then  wear 
tliem  unaltered  until  they  are  worn  out.  But  he 
says  llioy  must  not  use  cloth  to  make  great  unne- 
cessary bows,  and  bunches,  and  loopings,  nor  scat- 
ter bows  and  buttons  about  where  they  have  no 
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use  and  meanino;.  I  don't  remember  whether  he 
speaks  of  bustles,  but  I  am  sure  sensible  persons 
disapprove  of  them.  But  how  in  the  world  is  a 
woman  to  make  a  dress  in  the  prevailing  style  of 
some  years  past,  and  avoid  aU  these  outrages  of 
taste  ?  She  must  look  sharp,  or  she  will  get  some 
garment  which  demands  a  bustle  to  make  it  fit,  and 
she  will  be  a  fortunate  woman  if  she  can  dress 
"  like  otherfolks,"  and  avoid  meaningless  loopings 
and  trimmings.  Oddity  is  unpleasant  to  the  person 
who  indulges  in  it — at  least  to  a  modest  and  affec- 
tionate person — and  somewhat  painful  to  such 
spectators  as  do  not  like  to  meet  a  person  not  mod- 
est and  willing  to  conform  to  the  public  taste. 
"When  we  see  a  person  oddly  dressed,  we  want  to 
know  the  motive  for  such  action,  and  feel  relieved 
to  learn  that  religious  principles  of  some  kind, 
prompts  the  deviation  from  the  prevaihng  taste. 
But  though  social  conformity    nithin  reasonable 
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limits,  is  right,  let  us  never  forget  that  Fashion  so 
far  is  a  mere  pretender  in  office,  having  no  just 
right  to  rule  us;  and  she  never  will  have  a  just 
right  until  she  gives  in  her  allegiance  to  principles 
of  health  and  fitness,  and  neighborly  love. 

Dressing  according  to  onr  Station. 

Social  position  has  something  to  do  with  deciding 
what  we  shall  wear.  It  is  a  common  rule  that  each 
must  dress  according  to  her  station,  and  this  very 
doctrine,  perhaps,  leads  most  people  to  dress  be- 
yond their  means,  in  order  thus  to  impress  others 
with  their  social  consequence.  The  hired  girl  does 
not  desire  to  tell  every  one  she  meets,  by  her  dress, 
that  she  is  a  "  servant,"  neither  do  the  poor  wish 
to  publish  the  fact  of  their  poverty.  So  those  who 
rank  as  the  "lower  classes,"  have  many  a  lecture 
read  to  them  about  their  wicked  extravagance,  and 
their  folly  in  trying  to  dress  like  those  above  them. 
But  the  leaven  of  Christianity  works  on  in  the  great 
lump  of  humanity,  and  class  distinctions  ci-umble 
away  inevitably,  and  more  and  more  do  we  draw 
near  each  other  as  members  of  one  great  family.  It 
is  not  uncommon  now,  for  the  rich  to  help  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  poor,  by  wearing  plain  and  in- 
expensive fabrics  themselves,  thus  making  persons 
of  smaller  means  feel  comfortable  at  church  and  in 
general  society.     This  is  the  law  of  love. 

I  have  heard  of  a  woman,  now  placed  in  the  high- 


est social  position  of  any  lady  in  the  land,  in  a  so- 
ciety where  extravagance  in  dress  is  the  bane  of 
women  and  the  ruin  of  men — a  woman  of  such  true 
womanly  worth  and  strength  of  character,  as  to  re- 
sist the  strong  allurements  of  fashion  in  her  circle, 
and  dress  with  uncommon  fitness  as  a  modest 
Christian  woman  and  the  wife  of  the  President  of  a 
Republic,  where  all  are  supposed  to  be  free  and 
equal.  I  wish  she  could  know  how  heartily  many 
an  obscure  woman  throughout  the  land  thanks 
God  for  her  good  sense  and  courage. 

Tlle  Care  of  Baby's  Motlier. 

The  baby  to  which  we  allude  is  not  two  weeks 
old.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  not  two  days  old,  and 
speak  as  frankly  as  may  be  allowed  in  a  journal  de- 
signed for  general  circulation.  If  it  is  a  well-be- 
haved baby,  its  mother  needs  no  other  company, 
though  of  course  she  needs  a  sympathizing  care- 
taker or  nurse,  and  may  enjoy  the  occasional  cheer- 
ful faces  of  near  and  familiar  friends.  But  rest  is 
nature's  great  demand  ;  rest  fi-om  all  exertion  and 
from  all  excitement.  So  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk 
much  by  the  bed-side,  or  to  read  aloud,  with  the 
intention  of  diverting  the  patient.  There  is  no 
sweeter  cup  of  earthly  bhss,  than  the  tender,  hope- 
ful love  of  a  mother  for  her  new-born  helpless,  and 
innocent  baby.  So  the  best  comfort  you  can  give 
her  is,  such  happy  sympathy  as  may  be  in  your 
power  to  give,  besides  the  care  she  needs  as  a  sick 
woman.  The  best  thing  for  both  mother  and  baby 
is  all  the  natural  sleep  that  can  be  wooed  and  won. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  of  the  unnecessary  fuss- 
ing that  was  done  over  onr  grandmothers  and  their 
babies — the  panada  with  "  spirits  "  in  it,  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mother ;  and  all 
the  teas  necessary  to  put  the  infant's  organism  in 
working  order — one  thing  to  start  the  bowels,  tea 
to  stimulate  the  kidneys,  one  to  improve  the  com- 
plexion, and  half  a  dozen  more  to  cure  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  unnatural  doses  of  both  mother  and 
child.  If  the  baby  is  to  draw  its  nourishment  from 
the  source  Nature  intends,  it  should  begin  the  prac- 
tice very  soon  after  it  is  properly  dressed,  not,  of 
course,  until  the  mother  feels  somewhat  rested.  To 
feed  it  at  first  with  a  spoon,  is  to  risk  trouble  for 
both  mother  and  child,  for  the  baby  needs  to  learn 
the  use  of  its  tongue  and  lips,  and  the  mother 
needs  this  natural  stimulant  for  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  her  organism.  Still  there  may  be  times 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  the  baby  artifi- 
cially, but  such  cases  are  rare.  Nor  is  it  usually 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk.  It  does 
not  often  come  until  the  third  day,  but  the  scanty 
fluid  Nature  gives  instead,  is  just  what  the  infant 
needs,  rather  than  the  teas  of  various  kinds  too 
often  given.  It  is  the  safer  course  to  avoid  much 
fluid  food  and  drink  for  a  few  days  when  the  milk 
begins  to  come,  it  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case  that  the 
baby  can  not  take  it  all,  and  trouble  is  sure  to  fol- 
low if  the  milk  is  not  all  drawn.  When  the  babe 
has  once  become  accustomed  to  its  natural  nourish- 
ment, and  the  supply  is  not  too  great  for  the  de- 
mand, this  caution  gradually  becomes  unnecessary. 
The  mother's  food  should  be  simple  and  nourish- 
ing, but  not  too  hearty.  Her  food  must  feed  two, 
to  be  sure,  but  need  not  therefore  be  more  than 
enough  for  one,  for  Nature  has  made  provision  for 
the  case  in  another  way.  By  eating  with  a  view  to 
providing  food  for  two,  a  mother  will  probably 
overtax  her  digestive  powers,  and  injure  the  quali- 
ty of  the  babe's  food,  without  increasing  the  quan- 
tity. Enough  food  for  her  own  good  health,  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  this  should  contain  all  the 
elements  needed  for  the  gro\vth  of  the  babe. 
Cleanliness  and  liigllt. 

Cleanliness  is  not  at  all  to  be  feared  for  the  sick 
mother,  but  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  There  are  at 
this  day  old-fashioned  nurses,  who  keep  a  bab3''s 
mother's  sick-room  so  foul  with  bad  air,  from  lack 
of  cleanliness  about  the  patient,  that  few  can  bear 
to  enter  it.  They  refuse  to  change  the  bedding  or 
the  patient's  clothes  for  at  least  a  week — most  bar- 
bai'ous  treatment  of  mother  and  babe,  and  all  the 
friends.  There  is  no  danger  from  changes  of 
clothes,  if  the  fresh  clothing  be  well  aired,  and  put 
on  without  chilling  or  fatiguing  the  patient.  And 
washing  of  the  whole  body  is  not  at  all  perilous,  if 


the  water  used  be  of  comfortable  temperature,  and 
the  air  of  the  room  quite  warm.  Thousands  of 
women  every  year  have  sitz  baths  before  their 
babes  are  a  week  old,  and  recommend  the  practice  ; 
but  though  I  know  by  experience  that  it  is  safe  and 
coDxfortable  rightly  administered,  I  will  not  recom- 
mend it  to  any  one  who  has  not  a  nurse  or  physi- 
cian accustomed  to  such  baths,  and  ready  to  super- 
intend them.  Very  serious  disease  sometimes  re- 
sults from  lack  of  proper  washing  in  sickness  of 
this  kind,  in  hot  weather.  Every  sick-room  should 
be  kept  as  light  as  the  patient's  comfort  will  allow 
—not  darkened  at  aU,  unless  the  Ught  hurts  her 
eyes.  All  reasonable  efforts  must  be  made  to 
keep  the  air  pure  without  chilliness  or  draughts. 

Cliildreii's  XJnder-'Waisls. 

A  reader  of  the  Ajnencan  Agriculturist  sends  me 
some  anxious  inquiries  about  children's  undcr- 
waists — how  they  should  be  made,  and  how  low  the 
lowest  row  of  buttons  may  be  al- 
lowed to  come.  She  would  hke 
the  same  pattern  that  I  use,  and 
she  is  quite  welcome  to  it.  if  she 
will  get  it  in  the  same  way  that  I 
do.  Probably  there  are  better  pat- 
terns to  be  had  from  the  regular 
pattern  venders.  I  make  anunder- 
waist  for  any  child  under  six  years 
of  age,  in  this  way :  I  tear  off  a 
strip  of  cloth,  cotton  or  flannel,  as 
wide  as  the  length  of  the  child's 
waist,  measuring  from  top  of  shoulder  to  hip,  and 
as  long  as  the  loose  '•  bust  measure  "  of  the  child, 
allowing  for  wide  hems  in  the  back  and  room  to 
button,  and  for  a  wide  hem  at  the  bottom.  Having 
turned  in  the  hems  for  lapping  at  the  back,  double 
the  cloth  in  the  middle,  and  again,  so  as  to  make 
"  four-double,"  (flg.  1),  the  last  made  creases  to 
come  under  the  arms.  Hold  this  up  to  the  child's 
body,  and  cut  roomy  arm-holes  where  they  ought 
to  come,  with  triangular  pieces  cut  out  above  the 
arm-holes,  to  make  the  sloping  shoulder  seams. 
When  opened,  the  pattern  will  be  as  in  fig.  2.  For 
half  a  dozen  years  of  its  life,  a  child's  body  has  no 
fixed  form,  and  a  waist  made  by  this  pattern,  will 
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Fig.  2. — PATTERN  OP  child's  WAIST. 

The  waist  should  never  be  "snug"  in  fit  for  a  grow- 
ing chUd — nor  for  any  one  who  likes  to  breathe 
freely.  Older  children  need  some  slope  of  seams  be- 
low the  arms,  and  when  nearly  full-grown,  darts  in 
front.  Never  let  the  waist  be  tight  about  the  bust- 
About  the  buttons  about  the  waist,  I  am  not 
capable  of  deciding  that  matter  outright.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  comfort  of  the  child,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  mother.  I  have  never  used  more 
than  two  rows  of  buttons  on  one  waist,  and 
those  not  more  than  an  inch  apart.  The  flannel 
under-suit  worn  in  winter  has  no  buttons,  unless  to 
fasten  the  upper  and  lower  parts  together.  In  this 
case,  a  strong  cotton  waist  is  worn  over,  to  which 
the  colored  flannel  "  dress  drawers  "  and  flannel 
skirt  are  buttoned.  When  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a 
skirt,  button  to  the  same  waist,  I  make  but  one 
row  of  buttons,  but  use  alternate  sizes  for  the 
separate  garments,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  2), 
the  larger  buttons  supporting  the  drawers,  and  the 
smaller  ones  the  skirt.  This  arrangement  answers 
for  summer  as  well  as  winter  use. 

A  Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer. 


One  of  the  essentials  in  preparing  the  choice 
fried  potatoes  now  popularly  called  "Saratoga,"  is 
to  have  the  slices  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that 
they  will  cook  equally.  Various  slicing  machines 
have  long  been  in  use,  but  we  have  not  had  one 
that  ^ould  both  ijeel  and  shce  until  the  one  here 
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figured  was  invented.  It  is  called  the  "  Saratoga 
Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer,''  and  is  made  at  Antrim, 
N.  H.,  by  the  GoodeU  Company.  It  is  as  simple  as 
possible.  A  rod,  with  a  crank  at  one  end  to  turn  it 
by,  has  at  the  other  end  projections  to  stick  into 
and  hold  the  potato.  When  the  crank  is  turned, 
the  potato  is  revolved  against  a  fixed  knife,  which 
cuts  it  in  a  thin  spiral,  of  uniform  thickness,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  While  this  is  being  done,  a 
little  knife  of  peculiar  shape  takes  off  the  peel  as  a 
narrow  ribbon,  which  is  seen  hanging  to  the  ma- 
chine in  loops  ;  this  knife  is  self  adjusting,  and 
accommodates  itseU  perfectly  to  the  inequalities  of 


Fig.  1. — OKIE  WITH  MOSQUITO  XET. 

the  surface,  even  entering  the  depressions  of  the 
eyes.  With  a  little  care  the  potato,  if  not  large, 
may  be  kept  in  one  continuous  spiral ;  if  in  one  or 
more  pieces  the  spiral  may  be  closed  up,  bringing 
the  potato,  or  part  of  it,  to  its  original  shape,  and 
then  by  catting  from  the  central  hole,  out,  i.  e.,  cut- 
ting half  way  through,  the  slices  will  be  separate ; 
or,  if  large,  the  whole  may  be  cut  across,  leaving 
the  slices  in  half  circles.  In  slicing  with  this,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  the  slices  should  be  kept  in  water 
untU  wanted  for  use,  or  they  will  become  discolored 
by  exposure.  One  of  our  favorite  ways  of  cooking 
potatoes  is  in  the  "  Kentucky  Style,"  or  "Frica- 
seed,"  as  some  call  it.  This  was  described  in 
October  last,  and  is  especially  useful  at  this  season, 
when  potatoes  are  sometimes  not  at  their  best ; 
this  machine  is  exceedingly  handy  in  preparing 
them  for  cooking  in  this  manner.  If  one  wishes 
potatoes,  carrots,  or  other  vegetables,  shredded  for 
soups  or  stews  it  can  be  done  very  neatly  and  uni- 
formly, by  first  running  them  into  spirals,  and  then 
cutting  them  down  in  strips.  We  hope  that  the  in- 
Tentor  of  this  ingenious  little  implement,  wiU  turn 
his  attention  to  giving  us  a  machine  that  will  easily, 
surely,  and  economically  peel  potatoes,  without  the 
enormoiis  waste  that  the  average  Biddy  is  sure  to 
cause.  With  potatoes  at  the  present  prices,  one 
does  not  wish  to  be  in  doubt  which  is  of  the  great- 
er probable  value,  the  potatoes  or  the  peelings. 


Mosq^uitoes  and  Flies— Prepare  for  Them. 

There  are  few  places,  at  least  few  where  one 
would  care  to  live — that  are  quite  free  from  mosqui- 
toes .nnd  flies.  City  people  seem  to  think  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  those  wo  live  in  the  country  must 
have  halt  the  pleasure  of  existence  destroyed  by 
mosquitoes,  and  usually  the  first  questien  city  folks 
put  to  usaboutourcTintrv'homeis  :  "do  you  have 
a  plenty  of  mosquitoes  ?  "'—Then  we  have  the  grim 
satisfaction  of  saying:  "We  are  not  trouble'd  by 
them  one-tenth  part  as  much  as  when  we  lived  in 
the  city,"— and  it  is  the  f.ict.  All  the  annoyance 
from  mosquitoes  fcr  all  the  ten  for  nearly  that) 
years  we  have  lived  in  our  present  country  home, 
h.is  not  Ijeen  equal  to  that  exTiericnced  in  a  single 
summer  in  New  York  City.  In  the  one  c.isewe  ex- 
pected the  enemy,  and  prepared  for  him.  In  the 
other  we  did  not.  It  is  so  easy,  with  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  to  Iceep  a  house 
quits  free  from  mosquitoes,  and  nearly  so  from  flies, 
that  we  have  but  little  sympathy  for  those  who 


complain  of  either.  The  work  may  be  done  by  any 
one  who  is  handy  with  tools,  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense than  to  employ  a  carpenter,  but  even  in  the 
latter  case,  the  outlay  is  not  large.  Every  door  and 
every  window  must  be  furnished  with  a  screen.  If 
you  think  to  economize  by  leaving  certain  w-indows 
unprovided,  those  will  be  the  very  windows  thai 
win  be  left  open,  and  renderthe  barriers  of  the  rest 
of  no  avail.  It  is  best  to  make  thorough  work,  and 
from  garret  to  cellar,  provide  each  door  and  window 
with  a  closely  fitting  frame.  Cheap  frames,  coverec 
with  mosquito  netting,  are  better  than  nothing,  but 
they  are  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  to  be  torn, 
that  if  it  can  be  possibly  afforded, 
well  made  frames,  covered  with 
wire  gauze,  should  be  provided,  as 
they  will  prove  far  cheaper  in  the 
end.  Still,  if  these  cannot  be  had, 
use  the  other,  and  make  up  by  ex- 
tra care  what  they  lack  in  stability. 
The  frames  are  often  made  to  set 
under  the  lower  sash,  and  can  only 
be  put  in  when  the  sash  is  wide 
open.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  have 
them  directly  within  the  lower 
sash.  The  frame  has  on  each  side 
a  groove.  Much  wide,  and  the 
same  in  depth  ;  a  strip  of  wood,  i- 
inch  square,  is  tacked  to  the  inside 
of  the  window  frame,  at  such  a 
point  as  will  keep  the  mosquito 
frame  in  the  proper  place.  The 
groove  of  the  frame  slides  upon 
this  strip,  and  the  mosquito  screen 
is  managed  without  any  trouble. 
Any  ingenious  carpenter  will  an-ange  the  details. 
Wire  cloth  can  be  bought  in  all  the  cities,  ready 
painted.  It  may  be  of  any  color  one  fancies  :  we  find 
anot  very  dark-blue,  the  color  of  which  has  been  sub- 
dued with  black,  making  a  sort  of  neutral  tint,  as 
inconspicuous  and  pleasing  as  any.  The  doors,  and 
above  all  the  kitchen  door,  should  have  frames  stout 
enough  to  endure  the  slamming,  be  provided  with 
very  prompt-acting  springs,  and  be  no  wider  than 
necessary.  An  ordinary  kitchen  door  is  usually 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  double  screen-door,  as 
for  most  uses,  one  half  will  be  wide  enough. 

In  a  house  properly  provided  with  screens,  no 
mosquito  bars,  or  nets  w-ill  be  needed.  Still,  as 
there  are  cases  in  which,  for  comfort,  the  bed  must 
be  covered  with  a  mosquito  net,  we  give  illustrations 
for  some  very  simple  ones.  Those  who  go  into  the 
country  for  the  summer,  will  often  find  that  this 
article  of  comfort  is  not  provided ;  such  will  find 
at  the  furnishing  stores  a  variety  of  nets  or  canopies, 
that  are  portable  and  readily  ad- 
justed to  any  bed.  Indeed,  with 
a  piece  of  mosquito  netting,  a 
few  wires  and  light  rods,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  provide  any  bed  with 
a  bar.  Figure  1  shows  how  a 
crib  may  be  sheltered  by  the  use 
of  two  light  rods  supported  by 
strong  wires  which  slip  into 
staples  attached  to  the  crib.  As 
scarcely  any  two  cribs  are  of  the 
same  pattern,  this  attachment 
will  need  to  be  varied  to  suit  the 
style.  The  net  may  oe  a  simple 
large  square  piece,  to  bans;  grace- 
fully at  the  comers,  or  the  ma- 
terial may  be  economized  by 
sewing  it  together  to  form  a 
square  bos.  The  child's  cradle 
or  carriage  may  be  provided  in  a 
similar  manner.  A  mosquito 
canopy,  such  as  is  .=oId  at  the 
stores,  is  shown  in  fiiure  2,  to 
give  a  hint  at  a  similar  home- 
made structure.  A  frame  may 
be  made  of  light  strips  of 
wood — probably  the  canes  used  for  fishing  rods 
could  be  used— and  by  means  of  wires  or  strong 
cords  fastened  to  a  central  knob.  This  top  is 
to  be  covered,  and  then  the  mosquito  bar  tacked 
to  the  frame,  with  plaits  to  allow  of  the  needed 
fullness  below.  This  should  be  open  in  but  one 
place,  and  the  breadths  at  this  place  should  lap  at 


least  half  a  yard,  to  make  sure  that  they  will  close 
securely.  Such  a  canopy  may  be  hung  by  a  cord 
to  a  small  pulley  in  the  ceiling,  or  marring  the  ceil- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  supporter  like 
that  in  figure  2,  which  is  a  strong  arm  of  wood  and 
heaw  wire  attached  to  the  bedstead.     Instead  of 


Fig.  3.— SCTPOKT  FOB  CASOPT. 

this  an  independent  supporter  may  be  used  ;  figure 
3  shows  one  of  the  kinds  sold,  and  will  serve  as  a 
hint  to  devising  something  that  will  answer. 


Doughnuts. — By  "Housekeeper."  Set  3  or  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  good  yeast  with  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  add  carefully  sifted  flour,  sufficient  for  a 
sponge.  Let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning 
cut  up  32  lb.  of  butter  in  3  pints  of  new  milk — a 
little  warm — pour  it  to  your  sponge,  break  in  3  eggs, 
add  a  little  cinnamon,  and  flour  enough  to  knead 
into  dough.  Let  it  rise  until  light.  Roll  out,  cut 
into  strips,  and  twist  them,  or  make  into  rounds 
pierced  through  the  centre.    Fry  in  hot  lard. 

STUirrsG  FOB  Fowls. — "Housekeeper"  says: 
"Slice  a  loaf  of.  baker's  bread,  soak  soft  in  sweet 
milk,  and  mash  with  a  spoon  ;  add  2  eggs,  pepper, 
salt,  summer  savory,  or  thyme  (powdered  fine),  a 


lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  will 
be  sufficient  for  two  fowls."  Another  way:  Chop 
or  crumble  home-made  bread  fine,  moisten  vih  a 
little  sweet  milk,  and  to  be  euough  for  two  fowls, 
add  2  eggs,  3  larsre  spoonfuls  of  bnltcr.  1  evcTi 
teaspoonful  each  of  pepper  and  powdered  thyme, 
2  do.  of  salt ;  mix  well  together. 
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XUe    Story  oF  tlie    Boot-Blaclf. 

This  picture  tells  the  whole  story  itself,  and  needs  no 
explanation.  Perhaps  a  boot-black  might  not  like  it, 
bnt  then  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  had  an  humble 
crigin,  beginnin;;  low  in  the  scale  and  working  up,  than 


What  slow  work  il  was.  when  every  pin,  even  the  small- 
est, bad  to  go  through  all  these  operations ;  in  those  days 
it  could  be  said  of  even  the  smallest,  that  it  took 

FOURTEEN   MEN   TO  MAKE  A  PIN  ! 

This  was  the  kind  of  pin  in  use  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster, and  the  kind  that  I  found  such  a  curiosity  when  I 
found  them  in  the  parcel  from  France.  One  of  these 
French  pins  had  its  portrait  taken,  as  seen  in  figure  1, 
which  is  not  a  "fall  length."     I  well  recollect  what 


they  have  cooked  for  about  three  hours,  the  pins  will  be 
found  to  be  no  longer  brassy,  bnt  quite  white  ;  the  acid 
has  dissolved  a  little  of  the  tin,  and  then  deposited  it 
upon  the  pins,  so  that  each  one  is  covered  with  the  thin- 
nest possible  coating — a  mere  film  of  tin.  This,  thin  as 
it  is,  answers  very  well,  for  yon  know  that  pins  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  wear  before  they  sliow  ihat  they  are 
of  brass.  The  pins  go  from  the  kettles  into  the  barrels 
again,  with  hot  saw-dust,  and   they  are  whirled  and 


THE  NATUKAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOT-BLACK,    ACCORDING  TO   SOME  NATURALISTS. 


it  is  to  begin  high  and  run  down,  as  many  a  boy— and 
many  a  man  too — has  done,  into  something  almost  as 
senseless,  and  not  near  so  useful,  as  even  a  boot-jack ! 


Xiie   I>octoi-'!!i  Xallis— How   Tilings 

are  I>oiie — IMns*   Here  aud  Xliere. 

The  other  day  I  received  from  a  friend,  who  lives  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  south  of 
France,  a  large  parcel  of  botanical  specimens,  which  you 
know  are  plants  that  have  been  carefully  dried  by  press 
jng  them  between  papers.    Upon  opening  it,  I  found  it 

CONTAINED  A  GREAT  CURIOSITY, 

one  which  I  was  glad  to  see,  because  it  is  curious  in  it- 
self, but  because  it  reminded  me  of  "old  times,"  as  it 
was  something  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  child.  No 
doubt  some  of  you  will  think  it  is  a  fine  plant  from 
"  sunny  France  ■"  ;  others  may  guess  that  it  is  a  brilliant 
Bca-weed  from  the  great  inland  sea;  still,  another  will 
perhaps  think  it  is  some  pretty  shell  that  my  friend  had 
picked  up  on  the  beach.  Bnt  you  could  go  on  and  guess 
a  great  many  things  that  it  might  be,  without  hitting  the 
right  one.  The  plants  were  laid  between  folded  sheets 
of  paper,  and  then  all  the  sheets  holding  plants  of  one 
family — such  as  the  ferns,  or  the  grasses— were  put  to- 
gether and  wrapped,  to  keep  them  separate,  in  a  larger 
paper,  and  each  end  of  this  wrapper  was  fastened  by 

AN    OLD-FASHIONED  PIN. 

This  pin  was  the  thing  that  I  thought  so  curious,  and 
■was  glad  to  see  !  Perhaps  you  will  think  of  the  saying 
"as  near  alike  as  two  pins,"  and  wonder  if  there  can  be 
any  difference  in  pins,  except  in  their  size  and  color,  and 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  an  "  old-fashioned." 
as  difi'erent  from  a  new-fashioned  pin,  will  no  doubt  be 
Blrange  to  you.  Indeed,  pins  are  in  such  common  use, 
are  so  cheap,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is 
likely  few,  old  or  young,  ever  gave  much  thought  to  them. 
Forty  years  ago,  pin-making  was  slow  work,  and  be- 
fore a  pin  was  finished  and  ready  to  be  sold,  it  had  to  go 
through  a  great  many  hands.  In  the  first  place,  the  wire 
was  cut  into  pieces,  each  long  enough  for  sis  pins  ;  then 
a  workman  would  take  30  or  40  of  these  wires,  and  keep- 
ing their  ends  even,  bring  them  against  a  grindstojie, 
where  he  ground  each  to  a  point;  by  keeping  the  wires 
rolling  in  his  hand,  he  managed  to  point  this  number  at 
once  and  all  alike.  The  ends  of  these  long  wires  being 
pointed,  enough  to  make  a  pin  was  cut  from  each  end, 
and  the  grinding  continued  to  point  the  wires  anew  :  the 
pointed  ends  being  cut  from  these,  the  wires  would  be 
left  only  long  enough  for  two  pins  ;  these  were  ground 
at  each  end,  cut  in  two,  and  the  workman  was  then  ready 
to  start  with  another  lot  of  long  wires,  and  go  on  as  be- 
fore—one man  doing  nothing  but  jrrind  pin-points  all  his 
life.  Here  were  the  pins  with  points,  but  with  no  heads, 
and  to  make  these  and  put  them  on,  was  the  work  of 
other  men.  First  the  heads  must  be  made,  and  this  was 
done  by  taking  a  piece  of  very  fine  brass  wire,  and  coil- 
ing it  closely  around  a  steel  wire  the  size  of  the  pin  ; 
this  made  a  coil  like  a  spiral  spring,  which  was  then  cut 
into  pieces  of  two  (sometimes  three)  coils  each,  and 
these  were  the  heads.  Each  headless  pin  had  its  blunt 
end  pushed  into  the  hole  in  one  of  these  pieces,  and  this 
was  held  in  its  place  by  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  small 
hammer ;  after  a  while  an  improvement  was  made  by  fix- 
ing the  hammer  to  work  with  the  foot.  When  the  pin 
was  finished,  its  upper  part  was  like  that  shown  in  figure 
1,  which  is  magnified,  to  show  its  shape,  and  below  is  a 
view  of  the  head  as  it  appears  when  looked  down  upon. 


botlier  tliey  made  by  losing  their  beads,  but  the  worst 
was,  that  in  pushing  a  dull  pin,  or  in  thrusting  one  into 
some  bard  or  thick  cloth,  the  head,  not  being  securely 
fastened,  would  slip,  and  the  blunt  wire  would  often  be 
forced  into  tlie  thumb,  and  hurt  badly.  With  all  their 
faults,  these  were  the  only  pins  to  be  bad  until  about 
40  years  ago,  as  it  was  not  until  1836  that 

PINS   MADE   BY   MACHINERY 

came  into  use.  A  pin-machine  is  a  wonderful  thing.  The 
wire  passes  into  the  machine  at  one  side,  from  a  reel 
upon  which  it  is  coiled— there  is  a  great  deal  of  clickety- 
click,  and  the  completely  made  pins  drop  out  at  the  op- 
posite side,  quite  as  fast  as  vou  would  care  to  count 
them.  You  will  ajree  with  me  that  this  is  very  wonder- 
ful, when  you  think  that  this  machine  of  iron  and  steel 
does,  and  more  rapidly,  tlie  work  of  a  dozen  or  more 
men,  with  but  one  man  to  attend  to  it— indeed,  one  man 
can  look  after  several  machines.  Not  only  is  the  work 
done  much  more  rapidly,  but  much  better.  I  can  not 
describe  the  machine,  but  it  works  in  this  way :  the  wire, 
as  it  passes  in,  has  a  bit  cut  ofi'of  the  liroper  length,  this 
is  held — by  a  "hand"  of  the  machine  itself— against  a 
wheel  that  goes  round  very  quickly,  and  acts  like  a  file, 
which  points  the  pin  ;  then  the  piece  of  wire  goes  to  a 
die— a.  piece  of  steel  of  the  right  shape,  where  the  blunt 
end  is  powerfully  squeezed,  to  make  the  head,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  pin  drops  out,  all  complete.  Pins  thus 
made  are  solid-headed,  all  being  in  one  piece,  as  in  figure 
2,  which  shows  the  upper  part  of  a  pin,  and  below  is  the 
head  as  it  appears  when  you  look  down  upon  it.  Tou 
see  that  the  head  can  not  slip  ofl'and  get  lost,  or  be  push- 
ed off  to  the  injury  of  the  hand,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  pin  itself.  You  can  under- 
stand why  these  old-fashion- 
ed pins  interested  me,  as 
they  reminded  me  what  a 
great  improvement  had  been 
made  in  one  of  the  conveni- 
ences, if  not  one  of  the  ne- 
cessities, of  every-day-life.  I 
do  not  know  if  pins  are  still 
made  in  the  old  way.  or  not, 
in  France,  but  I  presume  that 
they  are,  as  those  which  came 
to  me  looked  bright  and  new. 
We  may  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  great  improve- 
ment was  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can, or  rather  several  Ameri- 
cans, for  several  worked  at 
the  pin-machine  before  it  was  as  perfect  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. How  much  thought  and  study  it  must  have  taken, 
to  so  fix  and  shape  iron  and  steel  that  it  would  perform 
such  delicate  operations  better  than  many  hands  I  But 
there  are  some  other  things  you  would  like  to  know 
about  pins.  They  are  made  of  brass  wire  (some  very 
poor  ones  of  iron  wire),  and  yet  they  are  white,  and  you 
wish  to  know  how  they  are  made  so.  When  the  pins 
drop  from  the  machine,  they  are  put  into  a  barrel,  which 
is  fixed  to  turn  rapidly  on  its  axils  ;  some  saw-dust  is  put 
in  witli  the  pins— pecks— thousands  of  them,  and  the 
barrel  set  to  whirling ;  as  this  goes  humming  around,  the 
pins  get  a  terrible  shaking  up ;  they  rub  against  one 
another  and  against  the  saw-dust,  until  after  a  while  they 
are  scrubbed  clean  and  bright.  Then  the  pins  are  put 
into  large  kettles,  a  layer  of  pins,  some  plates  of  block 
or  pure  tin,  more  pins,  and  more  tin  plates,  until  the  ket- 
tle is  full.  Water  enough  to  cover  the  pins  is  put  in,  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  set  to  boiling:  after 
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tumbled  over  for  a  while,  when  they  come  out  bright  and 
polished,  and  ready  to  be 

STOCK  INTO   THE  PAPERS. 

For  some  time  after  pins  were  made  by  machinery, 
they  were  put  into  the  papers  by  the  hands  of  children, 
but  this  was  too  slow  altogether.  Wlien  a  machine  is 
needed  in  this  country,  it  is  very  sure  to  come,  so  a  pin- 
sticking  machine  was  invented,  then  another,  until  at 
last  the  needed  machine  was  produced,  and  the  one  now 
used,  also  invented  by  an  American,  is  even  more  wonder- 
ful tliau  the  machine  that  makes  the  pins.  All  that  is 
needed  is,  to  throw  the  pins  into  a  hopper,  supply  the 

paper,  and  the  machine  docs  the  rest I  don't  think 

that  my  friend  in  France  had  any  idea,  when  he  stuck 
his  pins  into  the  parcels,  that  it  would  lead  to  so  long  a 
talk-to  children  all  over  the  world.  But  we  can  not  fore- 
see what  may  come  from  our  slightest  acts. — ^The  Doctor. 


Aciiit     Siio^*«     PiBzzle-lfiox. 

We  will  give  a  few  words  of  explanation,  this  month, 
conccvn'ni^  Positives  and  Compajatives.  ]\Iost  compara- 
tives are  formed  by  adding  er,  as  high,  higher  ;  sweet, 
sweeter;  black,  blacker;  short,  shorter,  etc.  So  that, 
when  we  make  puzzles  on  "positives  and  comparatives," 
we  select  words  terminating  in  e,  r,  or  having  the  sound 
of  er,  but  which  need  not  really  belong  to  any  adjectives 
at  all;  as,  for  example,  "scour" — take  off  the  er 
sound  and  what  do  you  leave?  "Scow."  Is  that  any- 
thing? Yes,  a  boat;  so  that  that  will  make  a  first-rate 
"  positi^ie  and  comparative  puzzle."— Positive,  a  boat 
(scow);  comparative,  to  clean  (scour).  —  "Stammer." 
Take  off  the  cr  and  what  is  left?—"  Stain."  Is  that  any 
word?— No.  That  will  not  do,  then.  Now  if  you  look 
at  the  answers  published  in  the  April  number,  yon, 
will  find  weight,  waiter;  cent,  center;  pond,  ponder; 
gnu,  newer,  and  sleigh,  slayer;  all  very  good  words  for 
the  purpose.  With  this  explanation,  I  hope  you  will 
have  no  difiicnlty  in  guessing  the  following 

POSITm:S   AND  COMPARATIVES. 

1.  Positive— correct :  comparative— a  scribe. 
9.  A  support— fitting. 

3.  Part  of  a  ship — a  ruler. 

4.  A  boy's  name— a  Southern  State. 

5.  A  girPs  nickname — to  purvey. 

6.  A  rascal — to  scud. 

(The  positive  and  comparative  in  each  line,  understood.) 


ANS^\'ERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  HTJMEER. 

Spzcimes  Enigma.— Look  before  you  leap. 

Illustrated  Rebcs.— (By  au  unfortunate  position  select- 
cl  for  this  picture,  some  puzzlers  mistook  it  for  the  "  prize 
enigma,"  which  enigma  was  on  the  next  paRe).  A  rose 
would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  otlier  name. 

PnizE  Enigma.— (To  be  ans'.vered  in  July.) 

SmpLE  Enigma. — Live  within  your  income. 

The  "liquor  Jigent's  account  "  has  been  variously  answer- 
ed ;  by  the  majority  incorrectly.  J.  H.  B.  sends  the  most 
terse  answer,  thus :  * 

"  1st.— The  agent  owes  the  town 
2d.~In  money  $50.23— in  liquor  $31.37. 
Scl.— The  town  loses  $8.11. 

M.  J.  Reid  tells  us  more  about  it,  and  as  so  many  have 
taken  an  interest  in  tlie  sum,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  his  letter:  Brockville,  Ontario,  April  2d,  1S77. 

Dear  Aunt  Site  ;  *  *  •  *  I  have  given  it  (the  account)  to 
several  of  my  friends,  and  they  nearly  all  do  It  in  different 
ways,  and  get  different  answers,  the  trouble  being,  in  my 
mind,  that  they  mix  up  the  cash  and  the  liquor  ;  but  1  con- 
tend that,  as  tlic  agent  was  simply  an  agent,  liis  account  with 
the  town  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stock  on  hand  when  he 
tool;  ofQce,  or  the  stock  on  hand  when  he  left,  as  he  did  not 
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rontract  to  make  mouey  oi-  lose  it  for  the  town,  but  simply 
to  do  the  business. -wia  or  lose;  whether  the  town  made 
money  or  not  is  quite  another  question.  The  agent's  state- 
ment, then,  would  be  as  follows ; 

AGENT  IX  ACCOUKT  WITH  TOWX. 

2>r.— To  cash  received  on  takin::  office ^2.17 

fiom  sales .102.97 

135.U 

Cr.— By  paid  for  liquor i^9.91 

salary 25.00 

*'         balance  due  town 50.23   135.14 

And  the  town  would  find  that  upon  tak- 
ing stock  thev  had  lost  $S.l  1  as  below. 
On  band  upon  coramencing  business.— Cash....  3-*.17 

Liquor 57.54       S9.71 

On  hand  when  agent  went  out  of  officL'.— Cash..  50.2o 

Liquor 31.37       81. 60 

Loss  to  town $8.11 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too  mucli  of  your  time  in 
frivinf:  such  a  loni:  answer  to  a  simple  question  in  book- 
keeping, in  haste.  I  am  etc^  etc. 

If  you  want  a  more  exhaustive  fnot  to  saj  exhausting) 
statement,  you  can  study  tlie  following : 


To  loss.... 
Balance... 


I>r. 


Dr. 
To  cash  on  hand 


received...   102.97 


BTOCK  ACCOUNT. 

.5  8.11  By  cash... 

.  81.60  "  mdse.. 

^9.71 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 

..$  32.17  By  mdse... 


Cr. 


$32.17 

")7.54 


.  $  -9.91 

Expenses 2;i.00 

Balance nO.'^iS 

$135.14  $135.14 

Dr.  MEECHAKDISE  ACCOUNT.  Cv. 

To  liquor  on  hand..$  51M  By  cash $10^?  '97 

'*  cash 59.91  "  liquor  remaining 

Balance Hi .89  ou  hand 31 .37 

$134.34  $134.34 

r}r.  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT.  Cr. 

.  .$ '."..oo  By  loss $'ii.00 


To  salary., 
Cash 


Dr.  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  Cr. 

To  expenses $25.00  By  mdse $IG.S9 

Balance 8.11 

$23.00  $25.00 

By  a  "glance"  overtliese  five  accounts,  the  transaction 
may  be  kept  as  *'  plain  as  a  pike-staff." 

Yours,  etc„  150  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Besides  the  before  mentioned  names,  the  account  has  been 
correctly  rendered  by  T.  M.  H.,  G.  "W.  Y.,  G.  P.  B.,  Fred. 
M.  N.,  J.  AV.  C,  G.  H.  N.,  Lucius  E.B.,  G.  E.  Bunwell, 
Mrs.  Theodore  D.  G.,  J.  A.  L.,  J.  H.  C.,  J.M.B.,  F."\7.  T., 
G.H.  "Warner.  A.  F.S.,  Macon  Street,  "Warren  L.F.,  Ed. 
H.  S..  Frank  P.  D.,  Mount  Venion,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  T. 
April  18th,  1877. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  C,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  and,  iiot  to  ^45  Broadway. 


Xlie    Doctor's    Corre5>x>oii€lciice. 

That  is  right !— When  boys  or  girls  do  not  understand, 
let  them  ask.  When  oue  knows  all  about  a  thing  him- 
self, he  may  iu  telling  others  about  it,  forget  some  little 
point,  or  fall  to  describe  it  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Here  is  Master  Charles  M.  E.,  of  New  York  City,  who 
would  like  to  try  the 

PIANO     KALEIDOSCOPE, 

which  I  described  last  month,  only  he  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand how  it  is  done.    Well,  Charlie,  let  me  tiy  again, 


Yig.  1.— PIAXO  KALEIDOSCOPE. 

and  this  time  see  if  an  engraving  will  not  help.  Let 
figure  1  rcin-cscnt  your  piano,  as  you  stand  looking  to- 
wards the  end.  When  you  open  the  piano,  the  part  tViat 
lifts  is  in  two  pieC'-s,  one  of  which  goes  straight  down  in 
front,  and  is  hinged  to  the  piece  which  is  directly  over 
the  keys,  and  that  again,  is  hinged  to  the  larger  part  of 
the  cover,  which  usually  remains  shut,  and  in  its  place. 
Ordinarily,  in  opening  the  piano  to  play,  these  two  hinged 
pieces  fold  together,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  other  part  of 
the  cover.  To  make  the  Kaleidoscope,  yon  do  not  let  the 
covers  lie  down  flat,  but  prop  tliem  up  with  books  or 
something  else,  as  shown  iu  the  engraving  at  5.  The 
piano  cover  being  highly  polished,  the  utulerside  of  tlic 
movable  part  A,  and  the  surface  of  the  fixed  part,  C,  act 
exactly  like  the  two  mirrors  of  blackcued  glass  in  the 


Fig.  2.      Fig.  3. 


Ivaleidoscope.  But  as  you  have  no  tube  to  put  your  big 
mirrors  into,  you  must  hang  a  cover,  such  as  a  shawl,  all 
along  the  open  space,  represented  by  the  book,  from  one 
end  of  the  piano  to  the  other.  Having  done  this,  I  think 
yon  will  understand,  from  the  description  given  last 
month,  how  to  operate  it...  All  the  letters  do  not  come 
from  youngsters,  for  I  sometimes  fi^nd  in  those  from  older 
persons  things  that  will  interest  you.  For  instance,  a 
gentleman  in  Maryland  sends  specimens  of 

AN  INSECT   THAT  BUILDS  A  STONE  HOUSE. 

A  box  came  with  some  specimens,  and  a  letter  asking 
what  they  were.  I  wrote  and  told  him  about  them,  but  I 
give  yon,  what  I  could  not  send  him,  an  engraving  of  one 
of  them.  The  box  was  full  of  little  tubes  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  that  iu  figure  2.  Each  tube  was  made  up  of  little 
bits  of  stone,  small  pebbles,  which  were  put  together, 
and  as  nicely  fitted  as  the  stones  iu  a  well  built  wall ; 
they  were  fastened  together  by  a  cement  that  water  would 
not  dissolve.  Each  of  these  tubes  was  built  by  an  insect, 
to  serve  as  its  house  ;  or,  as  it  is  caiTied  about  by  the 
creature,  it  is  more  like  a  great 
coat.  As  soon  as  they  came,  I  put 
the  tubes  into  water,  but  the  in- 
sects were  all  dead,  so  I  have  to 
borrow  the  picture  of  the  builder 
of  this  pretty  mason  work,  fig.  3, 
from  Mr.  Packard's  book.  I  have 
told  you  so  many  times,  that  I 
hope  yon  remember  it,  that  the 
difi'erent  states  of  an  insect  are 
1st,  the  egg— 2nd,  the  lama.,  which 
comes  from  the  &^^ ;  we  know 
some  kinds  of  larva  as  caterpillars, 
and  others  as  grubs  and  maggots  ; 
it  is  in  the  larva  stale  that  the 
insect  feeds  most,  and  makes  its 
growth  ;  after  a  while  it  goes  to 
rest,  and  becomes  3rd,  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  one  kind  of  which 
is  a  cocoon,  and  sooner  or  later  there  comes  from 
this,  4th,  the  perfect  insect,  usua'ly  the  winged  form, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  butterfly,  the  beetles,  and  all  other 
winged  insects,  including  tlie  house-fly  and  moscLuito. 
Now  I  hope  you  will  recollect  this  about  insects,  as  I 
shall  not  repeat  this  again — at  least  not  this  year.  Well, 
the  fellow  who  builds  this  mason  work,  is 

THE  LAEVA   OF  A  CADDIS-FLT, 

and  is  shown  in  figure  3.  Tou  must  know  that  the  larva 
of  many  winged  insects  pass  their  "lives  in  the  water;  the 
well  known  mosquito  does  this,  and  the  "  wrigglers " 
you  see  in  water  that  stands  awhile,  such  asihatina 
rain-water  cask,  are  the  larval  form  of  our  musical  friend 
the  mosquito.  The  laiwa  of  the  Caddis-fly  passes  its  life  in 
the  water.  It  has  a  pretty  bard  head  and  front,  but  the 
rest  of  its  body  is  very  soft,  and  as  it  can  not  move  very 
quickly,  it  would  fare  poorly,  did  it  not  build  a  case  to 
protect  its  long  and  soft  body.  There  are  several  Caddif=- 
flies,  and  their  larviB  (plural  of  larva),  do  not  all  build 
stone  houses.  Some  prefer  straws,  small  chips,  and  twigs, 
for  a  covering.  Some  use  dead  leaves,  others  build  their 
cases  of  little  bits  of  moss,  and  one  would  never 
suspect  that  there  was  an  insect  inside  of  the  little  tuft, 
did  he  not  see  it  travel  off;  then  there  is  one  fellow  that 
hunts  around  for  the  empty  shells  of  little  fresh  water 
animals,  and  builds  its  case  of  them.  All  of  these  are 
raorefrequent  than  the  stone-building  one,  which  is  put 
down  in  the  books  as  belonging  in  Labrador  and  else- 
where far  north,  and  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  it  from  so 
far  south  as  Maryland.  The  insect,  when  first  hatched,  is 
very  small,  but  young  as  it  is,  it  starts  its  case,  and  as  it 
is  not  built,  as  boys*  clothes  are  cut,  "  to  allow  for  grow- 
ing," it  has,  as  it  increases,  to  keep  on  adding  to  the  case. 
After  it  has  reached  its  full  size,  it  finds  a  safe  place, 
closes  up  each  end  of  its  case  by  spinning  some  bai-s,  and 
remains  a  while  as  a  pupa;  at  last  it  conies  out  as  the 
winged  insect,  or  Caddis-fly.  As  the  perfect  insect  of 
this  stone-mason  Caddis  is  not  known,  I  cannot  give  you 
its  portrait ;  but  the  Caddis-flies  generallj',  are  much  like 
the  Dragon-flies,  or  Darning-needles,  though  their  bodies 
are  not  so  long.  You  may  not  find  these  stone-builders, 
but  in  most  slow  streams,  if  you  watch  carefully,  you  can 
find  those  that  build  cases  of  other  materials.  But  before 
leaving  the  Caddis-fly  I  must  tell  you  how  a  lady  iuEngland 

MADE  AN   INSECT  DO   ORNAMENTAL  WOIIK. 

She  caught  a  lot  of  Ciiddis-worms.  and  gently  pushed 
them  out  of  their  cases  into  a  dish  of  water.  Of  course 
the  insect  set  about  hunting  for  material  to  make  a  n<!W 
case.  The  lady  supplied  it  with— what  do  you  suppose? 
—small  glass  beads  of-  different  colors  I  Being  the  only 
things  they  could  find,  the  poor  Cuddies  went  to  wurk, 
and  in  time  had  very  gay  cases  of  variously  colored  beads, 
all  nicely  cemented  together.  Very  pretty  they  must 
have  been,  and  I  was  very  sory  not  to  find  a  single  one, 
of  several  dozen  sent  me,  that  was  alive,  as  I  much  wish- 
ed lo  try  the  experiment  with  tlie  beads.  Il  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  Caddls-worm  would  use  beads,  no  matter 
how  plenty  tiiey  where,  if  offered  to  it  in  the  braok,  for 


it  would  know  that  they  Avould  make  it  all  the  mord 
showy  and  readily  seen  by  fishes  and  other  animals.  All 
their  covering  are  intended  to 

HEDE   THEM  FEOM   THEIR  ENEMIES, 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  various  ways  in  which  insects, 
especially  those  that  move  slowly,  are  disguised,  either  by 
their  color  or  form,  so  as  to  be  less  noticed  by  birds.  Ou 
another  page  is  given  an  account  of  an  insect,  very  de- 
structive to  trees  in  one  place,  which  is  called  a  Walking- 
Stick.  or  Stick-bug,  as  it  looks  so  much  like  a  twig  that 
it  would  not  be  noticed,  unless  seen  in  motion.    It  is  a 


Fig,  4. ^WALKING  LEAP, 
veiy  slow  traveler,  although  so  well  supplied  with  legs, 
and  no  doubt  this  resemblance  to  a  stick  cheats  the  birds. 
In  the  East  Indies  there  are  several  insects  called  '•Walk- 
ing-Leaves," one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  4.  They 
look  much  like  a  leaf  in  form  and  color,  and  are  evident- 
ly thus  disguised  that  they  may  the  better  hide  from 

their  enemies  among  the  leaves Jenny  L.  has  had  a 

present  of  a  Cologne  bottle  with 

HER  KAME  ENGRAVED  TTPON  THE  GLASS, 

and  of  coarse  wonders  how  it  is  done.  Engraving  is  now 
a  very  popular  style  of  ornamenting  glass,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  one.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who  can 
aflbrd  it,  to  have  their  goblets  and  other  glassware  orna- 
nunted  with  such  designs  as  they  may  select,  and  mark- 
ed with  their  own  initials,  and  most  of  the  large  stores 
that  deal  in  such  articles  keep  engravers  to  do  this  work. 
The  usual  bright  surface  of  glass,  wheii  rubbed  with 
something  harder  than  itself,  will  become  dull.  It  may 
be  scratched  and  made  dull  by  the  use  of  a  file  or  by  nib- 
bing it  with  sand;  in  engi-aving,  the  material  used  is 
emery,  a  stone  much  harder  than  ordinary  saud,  and  for 
some  work,  diamond  dust  is  used.  The  engraver  has  a 
sort  of  lathe,  as  iu  figures,  to  which  he  can  attach  wheels 
of  various  sizes,  and  by  means  of  a  treadle,  worked  by 
his  foot,  this  wheel  can  be  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly. 
The  wheels  are  from  an  inch  to  six  inches  across,  accord- 
ing to  the  work,  and  are  made,  usually,  of  copper  of 
different  thicknesses.  The  edge  of  the  wheel,  like  that 
in  the  engraving,  is  smeared  with  oil  and  fine  emery,  the 
oil  being  used  to  make  the  emery  stick  to  the  wheel,  and 


Fig.  5. — ENGRAVING  ON  GLASS. 
the  wheel  is  set  to  going  very  rapidly.  If  a  goblet,  or 
any  other  thing  of  glass,  is  brought  against  the  wheel,  its 
surfiicc  will  be  scratched  at  once,  and  yon  can  sec,  that 
by  turning  the  goblet  a  Hue  can  be  scratched  or  cngnived 
quite  around  it.  Straight  lines  are  but  little  used;  Iho 
engraving  is  usually  in  most  graceful  lines,  and  vines  and 
other  figures  are  represented.  To  undci-staud  how  these 
are  made,  fasten  a  lead  pencil  so  that  it  can  not  move,  and 
then  try  lo  draw  or  write  something  by  moving  .i  card 
against  the  pencil.  You  would  finditvery  difficult  at 
first,  but  could  soon  get  the  knack  of  moving  the  card, 
sons  to  write  your  name.  The  wheel  is  like  the  fixed 
pencil,  and  the  glns^s,  like  the  card,  must  be  moved  in 
order  lo  form  Uie  engraving.  You  am  see  that  it  requires 
nmch  practice  and  skill  to  engrave  on  gloss  nicely,  for, 
of  course,  a  mistake  or  wrong  line  cannot  be  rubbed  out. 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Jtjke, 


Aiiut  Sii«'s  Cliuts. 

Amelia.— Tour  frieud  uted  uot  necessarily  have  meant 
*■  a  ijuard  rin^'"  ;  there  are  "regard"  hugs,  so-called, 
because  the  iuitials,  or  first  letters,  of  the  differeut 
stuues  as  purposely  arran-jed,  spell  "regard" — thus, 
ivuby,  Emerald,  Garuet,  Amethyst,  Kuby,  and  Diamond. 

WATEKTO\\Ti. — They  have  "the  right"  to  have  the 
child  christened  "Nettie,"  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it. 


city  of  Carthage,  she  bargained  for  as  much  land  as  could 
be  contained  within  an  ox-hide.  The  contract  being 
concluded,  the  cunning  Queen  cut  the  hide  into  a  string 
long  enough  to  encircle  all  the  ground  she  wished  to  pro- 
care  for  the  site  of  the  new  city.  Hence  arose  the  phrase 
of  "cutting  a  Dido,"  and  its  application  to  sharp  practice 
and  eccentric,  unexpected  proceedings. 

Mks.  M,  a.  B.— Bryant  is  "  the  oldest,"  being  SO  ; 
Longfellow  70;  Whittier  69;  Holmes  68;  and  Lowell  58. 


THE       PET       BIRD  . —  Drmcn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  AgricuUurist, 


It  IS  a  matter  of  taste  ;  should  prefer  to  have  her  named 
Antoinette,  .iiul  use  "Nettie,"  as  a  pet  name.  Nanette 
"means"  Little  Ann;  Beatrice,  blessed;  Theodosia, 
Gnd"s  srirt;  Kathleen,  little  darling;  Helen,  light;  Ida, 
happy.    M my  other  names  have  a  pleasant  meaning. 

J  W.  W. — T  cnn  only  eive  yon  such  information  con- 
C'Tiiinn-  "  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Centennial."  as  I 
?I-an  from  t'le  naiicrs,  not  being  "posted"  officially. 
The  nnmbernr  cnsh  admissions  from  May  10th  to  Nov. 
inth.  was  8,004.274:  free  admissions.  1,906.692;  Total, 
9.010  966.  Total  ra=h  receipts.  $3,813,724  ;  though  why  it 
shonld  not  h.ive  been  $4,002,137,  if  the  admission  was  50 
cents,  mv  arit'im.-tic  does  not  enable  me  to  determine.— 
[Aunt  Sne  ror.T,.ts  that  there  were  several  25c.  days.— Ed.] 

Mabkl  S.  W.  wants  to  know  what  "  cutting  up  didoes  " 
is  derived  from.  Tt  has  quite  a  classic  derivation  from 
Queen  Dido  herself.    When  she  was  abont  to  found  the 


In  Ambiguo. — I  have  always  heard  (J.  G.  Holland's 
poem  of)  Kathrina  pronounced  "Kat— reen — a"  (or 
"  Eat- reener  "  without  rolling  the  final  r)  ;  the  h  being 
silent,  as  in  "  Thisbe  "  (Tisbt/). 

Miss  X.  T.  Z.— Had  you  read  my  "  Chats  "  in  the  April 
number  when  yon  wrote  your  letter  ? 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  (received  up  to  the  ISth 
of  April)  to  L.  N.  J.,  EmmaE.,  William  M.,  Kate  M., 
Blackwell  S.,  Florence  M.,  William  M.,  Jr.,  F.  P.  S., 
J.  n.  P.,  E.  A.  T.,  C.  A.  T.,  Geo.  E.  L.,  Willie  (Bailey), 
Maggie  S.,  E.  B.  P.,  F.  A.  P.,  R.  M.  McD.,  Whe  (J) 
atley  (W-),  J.  E.  J.,  M.  A.  E.,  Gertie  D.  W.,  Joe  L., 
W.  Carlo,  Lollie,  6.  A.  C,  Jesse  M.,  J.  W.  B.,  and 
M.  A.  C. — If  I  have  failed  to  notice  any  letter  written  to 
me  before  the  date  mentioned  above,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause it  was  sent  to  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  (where  I  d&n^t 
live)  instead  of  to  Brooklyn  (where  I  do  reside). 


Xhe    Pet   Bird. 

Ton  will  at  once  say  that  this  is  not  a  home  picture- 
and  you  will  be  right.    Why  is  it  not  a  scene  at  home  ?— 
Tou  have  no  doubt  noticed  that  the  part  of  the  house  in 
the  distance,  the  piggin  or  one-sided  pail,  and  the  hi" 
water-jar,  are  all  such  as  belong  to  another  coun  try,  while 
the  dress  of  the  young  Miss  is  quite  unlike  onr  "present 
fashions.    Having  a  bird  for  a  pet,  is  much  more  commcn 
in  Europe  than  with  us,  as  Ihiy 
have  many  more  song  birds  than 
we  do,  and  the  people  take  much 
more  pains  in  raising  and  taming 
them.    Indeed,   there  are  pans 
of  Europe  where  the  people  get 
a  large  part  of  their  living  by 
raising  and  training  birds  ;  they 
are  not  pets  to  them,  as  they  do 
not  care  for  them,  because  they 
are  fond  of  them,  but  for  the 
money  the}- will  bring;  they  only 
raise  the  birds  to  be  pets   for 
others.  Tou  perhaps  will  wonder 
that  the  bird  in  the  picture  does 
not  fly  away.    It  is  no  doubt  a 
Bull-finch,  which  becomes  very 
tame,  and  so  fond  of  the  person 
who  cares  for  and  feeds  it,  that, 
though  allowed  its  liberty,  it  w  ill 
not  go  off  to  join  its  wild  com- 
panions. It  does  not  seem  wrong 
to  keep  a  bird  of  this  kind  which 
stays  a  captive  when  it  could  go 
off  if  it  >vished.    in  some  parts 
of  Europe  these  birds  are  taught 
to  whistle  tunes;  if  taken  early, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  them 
one  tune,  l^  hich  they  will  whistle 
very  correctly,  but  it  is  difflcnlt 
to  teach  them  two  airs,  and  have 
them  keep  them  apart.    A  bird 
that  will  perform  more  than  one 
air  well,  brings  a  ven- high  price. 
The  Bull-finches  are  also  taught 
to  raise  a  little  bucket  of  water 
when  they  wish  to  dnuk,  and  to 
pull    up  a  car  of   seeds   when 
hungry.     The  Canaries,  though 
they  cannot  be  taught  like  the 
Bull-finch,  often  show  much  at- 
tachment to  their  owner,  and  are 
veiy  pretty    pets,  though  some 
are  much  more  intelligent  than 
others.    We  were  in  a  depot  not 
long  ago,  where  the  man  who 
kept  the  refreshment  place  bad 
three  Canaries  ;    these  were  al- 
lowed to  fly  abont  at  will  for  a 
part  of  the  time  each  day :  they 
would  go  where  there  was  all  the 
noise  and  din  of  rushing  steam, 
the    screams    of    whistles,    and 
among  the  crowds  of  passengers, 
without  getting  at  all  confused; 
they  would  come  back  whenever 
the  owner  whistled  for  them,  as 
obediently  as  a  well  trained  dog. 
Onr  pet  birds,  if  we  except  the 
Mocking-bird,    which   is  never 
mnch  of  a  pet,  generally  come 
from  other  countries.    Onr  birds 
in  their  wild  state  seem  to  have 
verj-  knowing  ways,  and  no  doubt 
could  be  tamed  and  taught  as 
well  as  others,  but  very  few  seem 
to  have  given  attention  to  them. 
After  all.  we  think  it  as  well  that 
our  own  birds  shonld  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 
We  can,  if  we  take  pains,  n^ake 
them  verj-  good  friends  without 
confining  them  in  acage,  as  the  correspondent  shows  who 
wrote  so  pleasantly  last  month  about  "  My  Pet  Birds." 
If  we  keep  the  cats  away  from  them,  and  do  not  allow  any 
one  to  frighten  them,  there  are  many  birds  that  will  come 
to  us  of  their  own  accord.    If  we  would  keep  pet  birds  in 
the  house,  it  seems  more  kind  that  they  shonld  be  those 
that  have  been  bred  for  many  years  in  cages,  and  which, 
never  having  known  liberty,  are  perfectly  contonled  to 
live  away  from  the  woods  and  fields,   which  our  own 
birds,  when  caged,  seem  to  pine   for.    No  one  shonld 
keep  pet  birds,  or  indeed  pets  of  any  other  kind,  who  is 
forgetful  and  cannot  attend  to  them  regnlarly.    A  d:iy  ol 
neglect  may  bring  much  suffering  to  the  poor  little  cap- 
tive, who  depends  upon  you  for  food  and  wat^r.     Ecrol- 
lect,  that  the  keeping  of  a  living  pet  of  anv  kind,  brings 
with  it  an  obligation  or  promise  to  care  for  it    re-Ti- 
larly,  as  you  place  it  where    it  can  not    help    itself. 
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Celery  Plants. 

tnrge  IVhite  Solid,  per  1,000 $5.00 

Dwarf  ■\Vliite  SoUd,         '•        So.OO 

S3  per  300.    Ready  June   13th.    Packed  and 
DcliTcrcd  at  Express  Office. 

■IV001.S0X  &  CO.,  Passaic,  ^T.  J. 

Fine  Teas. 


This  1^  a  coni!>inat1on  of  capitalists  to  snpniy  the  con- 
Boniers  of  Teas  throughout  the  Cniteci  States  oh  the  mutual 
priuciplt:. 

We  expect  every  consamer  of  Teas  to  render  u"  all  the 
assistance  tliev  ran  in  ciirrvinir  oat  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specfalry  of  SCPl^'LTING  CON'Sl'MERS  ONLV, 
farid  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  anj'  profit  on  our  im- 
portations,! wliicli  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
fine  qnaiici  -^  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
In  lar;:e  cities  aud  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEyD    FOR    PRICE   LIST. 

COXSOIERS'    DIPORTL\G   TEA  CO., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Boz  5509.  NEW  YORK  OITT. 


These  Paints  are  in  everj-  respect  strintlv  flrst-class,  and 
second  to  no  other*  in  tlie  mnrket  In  puiilv,  rirlmes^  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish  and  (lur:ibility.  They 
are  prepared  rt'ady  for  riie  brusli  in  twelve  newest  shades 
and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  classe*  of  haildinss,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a  perfect 
protection  coating  in  required.  I'iiev  possess  a  superior 
body,  and  are  more  economical  than  any  otliers  two  coats 
belnp  fnlly  equal  to  tlireeof  any  of  the  variou<  liquid  chemi- 
cal paints,  wliicli  contain  water,  alkali,  snnp.  etc..  :ind  we 
guarantee  th'-m  to  be  the  tnnst  durable  paints  in  the  icm'ld 
JOT  r.tif-Uifi  \rf.y\-.     Sfid  lor  •;:inip'-s. 

ASBESTOS   ROOF   PArST.    For  tin  and  shingle 

ASBESTOS  FIKE  PROOF  PAINT,  an  economi- 
c:i!  MMi>n!iUt:  [■ir  Wiii:,-  Lciid,  lur  uut-lmiidiu^s.  i'C. 

Rooflnsr,  Sheathing,  Steam-Pipe  and  Boiler 
CoTcrineSf  Steam  Packine*  &c. 

AH  Ihe^p  waferiou  are  prepared  rearly  for  UJie,  in  jient 
anri  compact  form^  are  suitable  for  all  cinnates.and  can 
be  eafdly  appUed  bv  any  one.  Liberal  inducements  to  Gen- 
eral Merchants.  Dealers,  and  Large  Consumers. 
SE^T)  FOR  SAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES, 
PRICE  LISTS,    &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANTJrACTTmmO  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

PHH-ADRLPHIA  BRANCH,  406  Arch  St. 
r.  II.  WILSOV,  RMtiniore. 
IIOWXIE.  TRAINER  &.   CO..  Boston. 
S.   W.   HEMPS'IED   &  ro..  Colnnibus,  O. 
T.  S.  *   A    .1.   KIRKWOOD.   Chicago. 
M.   M.   BUCK  k   CO..  St.  I.onls. 
C.  A.  PARKER  &  CO..  Ni-w  Orleans. 
THOMPSON   i   UPSON.  Siin  Francisco. 

THE  CILPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Con'^trnrted  entlrelv  of  iron  and 
steel.    Ka.Nil\- operated  enrircly  by 
one    lever,    simple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Performs    better  work    in 
unskilled    h;inds  than   a  skillful 
plowman   can    do  with    wulkini; 
plow.  7.00f)  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
years,  irlvins  unhounded  satisfiic- 
'  tion.    Gold  Medal  jii  Illinois  State 
I  tiial  1974.  a'ld  Indiana  State  trial 
>>,  the  two  hiL;hest  ever  award- 
ed ^nlky  plow-^. 
R.  H.  ALLE\'  &  CO..  T-5>  WatT  St..  New  York,  .Agent. 
DEERE  4;  CO..  Moline,  Ills.    Esiabli-hed  1>U7.    Mannfac- 
tureraot   tiiinjj    Plows.  Cnltjviitors.    and    Steel  Plows  of  all 
6)zc.-.i.-sp'.'clally  uduKted  lo^tlcliy  soilb.    Scud  lur  circulars. 

THE     AUTOMATIC 

KEVKIISiRLICnr SWIVEL  PLOW, 
for  level  land  and  hillsides.  Turns 
a  perfect  furrow  ;  no  dead  or  hack 
furrows.  The  handler  ch:inire  at 
each  turn, and  t-nn'de  Ihc  plowman 
to  w!\Ik  direcrlv  behind  in  furrow, 
as  no  other  swivel  pbiws  dn.  The 
Coulter  rhanscs  autoniailcally, 
wltiiout  tiiklns  the  hands  from  thn 
handle.  It  Is  the  latest  and  most  "(clcntinr  of  ,iU  Swivel 
Plows.  TUE     NEW     yoKK     PLOW     TO.. 

5."t  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


At  present  prices  arc  the  best  investment  that  cau  be  made, 
as  you  get  fall  value  for  your  money. 

We  send  single  WALTHAM  WATCHES  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  no  matter  how  remote,  witliout  the  slightest  risk  to 
the  purchaser.  Write  for  our  Price  List,  which  giTes  full 
particulars  aud  describes  all  the  varions  grades  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches,  all  of  wliicU  are  warranted  by  special 
certificate. 

WJten  you  write  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

222  5th  Ave.,  Kew  Xork. 

Benlers  and  all  who  bny  to  sell  nsnin  need  not  write  to  us, 
for  we  make  no  discounts  whatever,  and  only  care  to  sell 
watches  to  those  who  wear  them.  We  sell  a  single  watch 
jusC  as  low  :is  wc  would  a  dozen. 


AIIKPITGHIN 

APPARATUS, 


Chnpman's.  Bf«t  Fork  and  ronveyoT  in 
nse.  Unio  ids  and  carries  Hav.  Grains,  &c-  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds.  barn«,  &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial,    '"tr^o'irssent..   Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  AVeeks  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TJ^eFEARLESS 


Railway  Threshing  Machine  proved  Itself 
the  "Best  at  Centennial  Trial,"  and  was 
the  6nly  Machine  awarded  a 


Centennial  Medal 


AND    CERTIFICATE   OF   MERIT, 

on  both  Hor^e  Power  and  Tbr^sher  and  Cleaner,  flt  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report, 
yr\i\Q.\iBriysi'' F  r speoal/eainresinthe Poicrrtosecure 
lif/ht ru  in ing and ininim nmfr'ctton.  For t/ie ingenious 
form,of  t^e  Sraio  Shakers,  ichfch  in.^ure  the  pro' er 
agitation  t '  sfiparate  thA  grain  from  the  straic."  For 
catalogue,  adUrcsa  MINARD  HARDER, 

Coblpskin.  Schoharie  Cotinty,  N.  T. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSG    POWER. 

Proilacing  nmeh  more 
power  than  other  riiil- 
way  powers,  witii  mtKh 
less  elev'ttion. 

ZV  S'-nd  for  Descrip- 
tive Ctrcuiar. 

Wm.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro., 

Piiil;ii|elpliir\.  Pa. 


The  Anti  Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Saves  labor  aod  money.  Il  i*  simple  ;  the  crap- 
r'-g;  posuive  ;  it  runs  on  frulion  roiU.  hcnix- 
.1  come  back  on  sli^hl  iDclini:.  The  track  i» 
;_iT)en=ive  ;  the  carrier  costs  butslrille;  manj 
huniircdsare  In  u»o.  Nolrouble  ntiout  jret- 
■.-aj;  over  hi:;h  btiaint,  or  to  the  enJ  of  ilt-cp 
tivt.  Hay  is  dropjH'.l  ivherv  w.inteJ,  and  tl.e 
iv.^rk  of  inowincii  rv.iukvd.  Track  »hould  be 
pat  up  now  irttile  barns  arc  full. 

Seoa  for  drcuUrs  anl  designs  ft>r  tra^VInc 
bvn,  to  C  S.  ^Tliid  Eagloe  Si  l^mp  Co.,  Ita- 
t:\^\:u  in.,  inaoufActiirc's  ^'  the  Uid  Rellablo 
HiUl.uJ:iy  siaadifd  Wmd  MUl. 


CHilS.H.&IBBUCO.,$i' 


I  .urrchantB,2.">':  Wasiiinc- 

t'^n  Si..N('vv- York.  F.^riv  Frnirs'a'  'I  V.-c^tablcB  a  Snclallv. 
Onr  facilities  for  sellincf  Hoc-hoase  and  early 
frnits  are  unsnrpnssed.  KffiTenccfl:  Moore,  Jenkins 
&  Co..  w;  Franklin  St..  >".  T.    Market   Kcports  sent  iree. 


Timber  and  Wire  combined,  making  the  stronee^t.  cheapest, 

and  nio-*t  durnble  fi-mc  ever  offered  lo  the  Farniliie  Community. 

Price*   rnnctn:;  from   S7.00   por    liuntlrcd    feet 

upwards.— Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

State,   County,   Railroad,  and 
Farm    Rights  for   Sale. 


Factory, 


Price  for  atjove  Sly ic,  §1:4.50  per  100  feet. 


HO.  S-4,  «4  *t  Sr.  Mun:;in  St..  and 
r.7.  08.  60  VC  70  Tnnt|ikln«  St., 

wliere  specimens  of  several  styles  oi  the  fence  can  be  seen  erected. 

Si  American  Fence  Manufactiiring  Co., 

Office,  S6  Dlamgln  St.,  Ne^v  York. 


HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  HardwTire.— Every thin!:nec»^ssiti'.  forhnild- 
In;:  r  rtnv.nnz  rie  Hous^,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Slackill" 
is'  B  Hardvrare. — cr-^-w?.  Washer?,  Bolts.  WrenciR?,  etc. 
Hoase  Farnishinsr  QoodSv  inf-lnding  Refr'gtrators,  ai- 
60  Farming  Iniplcmencs  aiui  Tools  otall  £inds 
J05?EPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 

3^  Howard  St.,  >iew  York  City. 

AGEXTS,  LOOK.  IgiS^^i"^ 

iilogae  iree.        i.   J.'H.iSTI^'GS  &  CO..  Worc'Ster.  Mn5.=. 

AN  EGG  FARM. 

THE  MMAGEMMT   OF  POTJLTET  DT 

LAEGE   iniMBEES, 

Bt  h.  h.  stoddakd. 

D£12»G  A  SEEIES  OF  ABTtCLES  WEITTZS"  TOE.  THE  AMEKICa:.- 
AGEICULTCEIST, 

^'ITH    OTHER    AKTICLES. 

ILLCSTHATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introdnction. — Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collectine  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth. — Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
— Hoasea  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock, 
—Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters. —Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Teeting  the  Egsa.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Ptillets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food.— Bnilding  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —Management  of  Tonnsr  Chickens. — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. —  Additional  Build- 
ings.—  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  eta. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  pnictical,  all  the  illusiraiione  and 
dcsciiptions  of  buildiiig  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozcu  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage- 
ment are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. — Country  Gentleman..  Albany. 

Everythiui;  pertaining  to  the  "production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  aud  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  poiut  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  lobe  unprovided  for. —  TJie ScUan  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illnstrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
tloubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  otir  poultry  literature. — 
Cdman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vase  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
epacc  iu  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il- 
lostrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  ctc—O/iio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

Iti;ives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  iu  large  numbers,  witli  plenty  of  excel- 
lent illustrations. —  Chi-istian  HegUter,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manuer  the  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  aud  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  c,coiioniical  houses,  and 
showing  fancien*  how  !o  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Stoneham.  Senlinel,  Stoncham,  Mass. 


Be  Poultry  Tari  aii  Martet; 

on. 

A  Practical  Treatise  oe  Galliiiociiltiire. 

By  Prof.  A.  Coibctt, 

Inventor  of  the  NcwProces^s  for  H-'itcIittip  Ejrcs  and  Hnlsln^ 
Poultry,  6//  ineanti  of  Horse  ilanitre  aiont,  for  wlik-h  Gold 
and  Bronze  Mcdiils.  nnd  several  Diploina.>;.  liave  been  award- 
ed by  State  and  County  Kuirs.  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  the  valuable  illscovery  of  this 
simple  proce&s  -which  Is  fully  described  In  this  book.  ciTlng 
the  valuable  U.formatlon  acquired  by  20  years'  eipericuce 
in  roultry  Breeding. 

OPISIoyS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

Prof.  Corbctt  h.i*  been  very  suoccssful.  We  saw  the  proof 
of  Ills  success.  The  result  of  Prof.  Corbctt's  Inrcsllsatlons 
and  experienco  has  been  compiled  Into  a  book  entulcd : 
"  The  Poultry -Yard  nnd  Market."  wlilcli  L«  published  by  the 
OranRO  Jndd  Co..  and  sold  for  flfly  ccnls.-Jni^rfcau  Agri- 
cuUurUl.  July,  1S"«. 

It  Is  replete  with  ralnntc  explanations  which  cannot  fall  to 
be  of  great  service  to  farmers  and  breeders.— .V<ir  York 
VefKhJ  UtriiUi,  September  SOth,  18TC. 

5!r.  rorbett*s  Invention  Is  alike  valuable  to  the  honsewlfo 
of  moderate  means,  passhur  her  leisure  moments  In  Iho 
poultry  var  I,  as  to  the  breeder  on  a  large  scale  who  seeks 
t  >  snnplv  great  city  markets  with  effgs  and  chickens,— A'«o 
York  WetUu  MliuNi.  September  15th,  iSS. 

PRICE.    POSTPAID.   50   CESTS, 

FIther  of  Ui«  above  books  sunt  post-paid  on  receipt  or 

price  by 

ORANGE  JTJDD  CO,,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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^§  ^    DOLLAR    SA.VED    IS    -A.    DOLLAR    E^RISrED.  Il 

gg  ,KEEF  THIS  PAGE  to  refer  to  WHENEVER  YOU  have  to  PROCURE]  !§ 
fl  any  CLOTHING  for  MEN  or  YOUTH.  1 

©o   j5 , —^—— _ Jj   (b© 

S2     K^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^?^-:^:^?^^^^;^^^^^^N^a^l^^^s^^s^^s^g;a^siS55     '9© 
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g§  I  Everybody  lias  to  Buy  CLOTHING;  and  Every  one  desires  to  know  i  g| 
ig  I  WHERE  and  HOW  to  get  what  they  Want  for  the  LEAST  MOIE Y.  I  g| 
i   I  W^    THIS     PAGE    WILL    TELL    YOU.    -f^  |   |i 

OO  It  is  a  fact  tliat  you  can  now  send  from  a  hunclred,  |  old  stock,  no  "  sloiD-work,"  no  "long  stitches"  with  ||' 
go  or  a  thousand,  or  three  thousand  miles  distance,  and  get  I  "'eak  and  rotten  silk,  or  poor  fabric,  will  ever  leave  their  |[| 
oS  /ree-samples  of  cloths  through  the  mail,  and  examine  them  |  establishment.  They  have  a  reputation  for /«»•  and  |;| 
go  at  home,  and  know  Just  what  a  SUIT,  or  a  COAT,  f  ^^'«^^-^^f  ^'^^  dealing^  built  up  by  20  years  of  careful  || 
52        _^„™,         -n.-.Tm.-r  .nni^Tr.  /^iTTrnn.  «/^  »  m  t  ™°"  *°  ^"1*  ^ud  plcasc  then"  customers,  and  they  meaw  P® 

gg  <.v  VEST,  or  PANTALOONS,  or  an  OVERCOAT  |  ^  .naintain  it  in  L  future.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  ol 
g*^  ^\  ill  cost,  made  of  any  sample  you  may  select.  If  you  f  otherwise  tlian  to  treat  their  customers  fairly,  and  to  If 
*"■©  find  what  you  like,  you  can  then  send  your  measure,  from  i  please  them. — If  necessary,  this  page,  and  a  hundred  || 
ules,  and  engravings,  and  directions  furnished  you  with  i>  more,  could  be  filled  with  the  names  of  their  customers  J® 


30 
30    1 


©6  the  samples,  and  the  desired  garments  will  be  well  made,  I  who  would  readily  vouch  for  the  above.  %% 

OO  ^  "    '*-  ©© 

og  in  yood  style  and  fit,  and  forwarded  to  you,  and  they  will  %  How  to  TEST   the  Above  Statements  :  g| 

§g  co'it  you  MUCH  LESS  than  you  can  get  them  |  Send  to  Messrs.  Foote  &  Richardson,  245  SI 
So  for  at  or  near  home.  I  Broadway,  IVew  York  City,  a  simple  plain  || 

So  EXJPL^ISr^TIOlS".  f  statement  of  what  garment  or  garments  you  would  like,  |f 

§§  ~  ~  ~~       '  S  for  what  purpose  you  want  them,  about  what  cost  you  §§ 

^g  Foote  &  Kichardson,  (formerly  of  Nos.  113  &  f  -jvant,  with  such  particulars  as  you  can  conveniently  give.  || 
og  114  Fulton  St.),  who  occupy  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  |  They  will  send  you,  free  by  mail,  samples  as  near  as  |9 
OO  American  Agriculturist  Building,  114x25x50  feet,  have  |  they  can  to  what  you  desire,  and  teil  you  the  cost  of  any  ©S 
OO  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  clothing'business  over  30  |  garment  you,  desire  from  each  sample  sent  you.  If  you  Si 
go  )ears;  they  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  |  don't  like  the  samples  and  prices,  no  harm  will  be  done  ;  ©S 
§1  of  supplying  distant  customers  as  Avell  as  those  near  at  Z  it  will  cost  only  the  postage  for  writing,  and  that  will  be  f® 
§1  hand,  and  reduced  it  to  a  science ;  and  by  fair  dealing  f  the  end  of  it ;  or  you  can  send  again  for  another  trial.  || 
II  with  all  their  patrons,  they  have  built  up  an  immense  J  jf  y^^  ji^e  the  fabrics,  and  the  prices,  the  full  particu-'ll 
II  business,  extending  all  over  the  country.  [About  500  t  krs  sent  you  for  measuring  your  size,  etc.,  will  enable  you  H 
®|  Clergymen  alone,  living  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  |  to  easily  write  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  garment  or  §1 
g|  California,  send  their  measures  and  orders  regularly  to  |  garments  you  desire  will  be  prepared  and  promptly  for-  :§g 
11  Messrs.  Foote  &  Richardson,  and  have  their  gar-  |  ^.arded  by  express,  or  frequently  by  mail  when  not  gg 
&m  ments  made  and  forwarded  to  them].  ^  weio-hino-  over  4  lbs.  Q& 

©S      I.  The  extent  of  their  business,  and  the  system  pur-  Z        ^  o ®f 

II  sued,  enables  Foote  &  Richardson,  to  do  it  much  |  Call  and  See  Us,  if  Convenient.  || 

f'i  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  smaller  establishments.       1       ,,,      ,        •  .,    t,t      ^r    i       ^  ±^       t  ■       ,.  f^ 

II  (Ten  small  establiBhments,  eaoh  "requires  Superintendent,  Cash-  |  ^"  ^^^^  ^'^'^  New  York,  whether  living  tar  away  or  || 
@|  ier,  Proprietor's  profits,  etc. ;  one  large  establishment,  doing  as  |  near  by,  are  respectfully  invited  to  drop  in  and  see  and  ;|| 
|;1  much  business  as  the  ten,  saves  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  above  ex-  T  examine  our  stock.  We  have  not  only  thousands  of  gar-  gg 
©a  penses,  and  of  course  can  sell  vastly  cheaper).  f  ments  of  all  varieties  and  prices,  but  we  have  a  lare-e  line  *3® 

©@  II.  They  buy  immense  stocks  of  Cloths  of  first  t>  of  Cloths,  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  our  own  QOi 
@©  hands,  saving  large  profits  usually  paid  to  middlemen,  t  importations,  and  as  good  workmen  as  can  be  found  in  ®@ 
©I  |^=»  -With  these  double  advantages,  Messrs.  Foote  f  ^^^^  country,  and  we  can  quickly  make  to  order  anything  :o| 
®i  &  Richardson  are  able  to  furnish  Men  and  Youths'  |  in  our  line,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  in  accordance  with  (|ei 
I®  Clothing  all  made  up,  and  well  made,  at  little  more  than  |  ^^i«  times— a,T\d  in  a  style  that  will  suit  the  most  fashion-  §§ 
tt'ihedoth  itself  tuould  cost  to  those  who  buy  it  through  I  able  or  fastidious  customer— and  from  the  plainest  and  f|; 
II  two  or  three  intermediate  parties,  each  of  whom  takes  t  most  serviceable  suit,  to  the  most  superb  Wedding  or  g| 
11  out  a  profit  for  himself.     I^^  If  you  send  for  samples  %  other  outfit,  and  || 

II  and  prices,  you  will  find  that  this  is  so.  |      We  will  give  as  much,  or  more  for  the  same  money  than  || 

II  III.  They  believe  in  the  idea  that  small  profits  and  I  ^au  be  got  any  where  else  in  this  city,  or  in  the  whole  |g: 
II  large  sales  are  better  than  large  profits  and  small  sales.  I  country. -Our  facilities  are  such  that  no  one  can  excel  us,  |g 
g|  (They  prefer  to  sell  a  man  a  suit  a  year,  for  ten  years,  at  a  dollar  |  and  few,  if  any,  can  equal  us  m  low  prices  for  the  same  0| 
©a  profit,  than  to  sell  him  one  suit  only  at  $5  profit.  He  will  not  only  ,*.  quality  and  make  up  of  goods.  We  make  our  garments  r  © 
m  continue  a  customer  himself,  but  send  his  friends  and  neighbors.)  ^  to  wear  and  do  good  service.  Examine  our  stock,  and  ©O' 
I®  IV.  Every  garment  supplied  by  Messrs.  Foote  &  %  our  prices ;' we  will  trust  to  your  good  sense  and  judg-  §§ 
fl  Richardson  is  well  made,  and  in  good  style.    No  J  ment,  to  say  whether  they  are  or  not  good  and  very  cheap.   !§ 


©Q; 


II  FOOTE    &    RICH^RDSO]^,   245  BRO JLD^^^^Y,  :N"ew  York,  ft 

11  AMERICAN    AGRICtTLTUKIST    BUIL.DIVG,     OPPOSITE     CITY    HAI.T.,    AND    JUST    ABOVE    NEW    POST    OFFICE.  ^g' 
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SURPLUS   STOCK  OF 

SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS 


for  plantiDs  in  May  and  June,  at  greatlj-  reduced  prices,  In 
lots  of  not  lesa  than  1  dozen  each,  mailed,  post-paid  as  fol- 
lows :  P^''  '">^'  ^*''  !""• 
Tuberoses,  finest  double,  large  and  fine.. . .%  .75 
Tuberoses,  "Tbe  Pearl,"  a  greatly  im- 

proved  varietv l.tw 

GI:idioluB   Brenchlcseusis,    the    most 

brilliant  and  showy  variety 50 

Ticridins,  niLxed  variety .75 


W.OO 
6.00 


S.OO 
4.00 


B.    K.    BLISS    &    SONS, 

No.  34  Barcl;iy  Striel.  Kc-jv  Toi-k. 

SILVER    HULL    BUCKWHEAT. 

The  best  variety  In  cultivation.  Per  bushel  .?3,00 ;  ^  bush. 
Sa.OO :  pecli  $1.35 ;  1  lb.,  bv  mail,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.  Jl.UO. 

GOLDEN  MILLET. 

Far  superior  to  all  other  varieties.  Per  bush.  $;.00.  By 
mall,  post-paid,  40  cents  per  quart. 

B.  K.  BLiSS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

R;irly  White  Flnt  Tintcli.  Rprl  Top  Striip  Loaf,  aiirl  Aincrf- 
o:in  Kiitiiliagu,  onlv  55c.  per  ]b.>  post-paid:  ^  lbs.,  §"^00, 
bv  nxpress.  All  otlier  viirieties  of  luniijis  iiiid  other  seeds 
nt  lowest  cftsli  r>rice3. 

PRICKLY    COMFREY. 

'I'lie  liardicpr  niid  iiin-t  prodiictivu  fodder  aiitl  poilinj;  plant 
In  the  woi-ld.    C;iii   by  sown  at  any  time.    Price  ol' sets,  $4 

Iiei-  li!0;  $:iO  per  1.000.  For  fiirtlier  particulars  and  catii- 
opiies  addvpp^ 

BENSON  &  BTTK.PE'E,  Seed  Wareboiise, 
(Held  Live  ^lock  advt.)        'Ui  Ctiurch  St.,  Philadelplii.i,  Pa. 

FODDER    CROPS. 

GOLDEN  HimjET,  selected,  recleaned  Seed,  pnic, 
^HUNGARIAN  MILliET,  choice  select.id  Seed,  per 

bll-llt-l,   $1..:'). 

One  bushel  of  cither  of  tiie  above  is  snfflcient  for  one  acre, 
n,nd  thev  c;in  be  sown  ns  late  as  15th  Julv. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

1K9&  191  "Walei-  St.,  NEAV    YORK. 

German   Millet. 

GLMitiliie  seed  of  this  blf^hly  productive  and  valuable  Millet 
for  snlc.  at  r»Oc.  per  peck,  $1.2.t  per  bushel,  and  in  10  busliel 
lotf  luid  over  at  $1.0n.    'Z  bushel  bags  'J.ic. 

Iniproved  Evergreen  Broom-Corn. 

The  best  vaiiefy.  seed  vePow,  brush  never  red.  Per  peck 
^'ic,  niM-  l)usliel  $'.*.r>U,  bans  25c.    Address 

J.  A.  POOTE,  Secdsmiin,  Teire  Haute,  Iiul. 

*!?  A  1>14J"I7T>C!  Wliowill  trv  Green  Corn.  Mii- 
Jr  iViViHlliriio  let.  Clover.  P.ve,  &c-..  as  recom- 
niendi'd  in  niv  Paiuplilet  on  **  FmnniDgr  ■with  Green 
ftlaniires,*'  will  please  report  the  result  lo  lue. 

p  mm  '  _  _ 

CE\TUAI..    FAI-.L.S.  11.  I. 

llefldinf:  and  Vegetable  plants.  Roots  and  Bulbs. 

ACeruian  seed  of  niv  own  selection   while  In   Gcr- , 
•ni;niv.  Holland.  France,  &c..  In  Ancust  last. 
Gerinnn  Pausy  Seed— 14  varietleB,  all  choicest, 
Y:il  2m:.  \m-v  packet,     ri.mts  -iOc  each;  SL.'jO  Iorl'4, 
pent  bv  mall.— 1-i  V:irir«i«-s. 
Ilnvers  of  %\'t  of  S'-  ti  m-  Plants,  or  both,  from  onr 
Sf'atalojruo,  ^ret  Aintyii.-an  AfjricuUnriH  as  preniimu 
lor  one  year. 
Athintlc  aiiil  Pttc'ifit'  Telegrtipk  Ofllaea  in  the  Ilovnes. 

ROOT'S  mWM  MilNUilli 

loi-  lS7i.  fontiiin';  all  abrtur  flic  General  Alauaeeiiieut 
of  tlie  Market  Gnrden,  lUx"  (tops,  iiie  Kitcbon 
Garden,  niin  inc  Flower  Garden.  Sent  for  JU  cis., 
wlilcli  Will  lu!  ulli'Wf.i  till  Ml,,'  llisl  ortler  lor  seeds. 

CJf  j'liillls  111  llii-lr  MMsuii. 

Kri-sh  r'rop  of  'I'unilp  st'ciU  in  .Tuly.  _si 
Address        .1.  15.  IH)(»T,  Seed  Grower,  P.onkford.  Ills, 

Hew  Seedling  HasplDerries. 

UEI.IAXCE    anil    KAUI^Y     l»KOI.IFIC*. 

Veiv  Buperlor;  S  years  tested;  crown  in  Pnts  for  .Innr' 
phintfuf^;  will  yield  a  crop  nf  frnlt  one  vi-ar  sooner  than  If 
pliintlnir  In  deterred  till  fall.  $3  per  doz.  In  Pols,  by  Kx- 
press  <\  <).  J>.    Plant  now  and  save  n  year. 

\VM.  I'ARUY,  Clnn.imlnson.N".  J. 


VINES. 


Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  A'c.    Wholesale  rales 

very    low    M    .N  illselviHrii,    IjchIits    iin,l    liii;.-    rl;i ra. 

,Si;iHr81iiiiip  for  DcMerliillvi'  l.lsi.    I'ric-e  l.lsl  free. 

T.    S.    IIIIBBAUI),    |-r,-,i,,iila.  N.  y. 


[T  rill  r,iT  himse  iind  pirtk'n  cultiirt', 


NOW    RE.\DY. 


CELERY, 

Cabbage,  &  Cauliflower 


SEEDS 

F«!l  FALL  and  WIIVTEU  CROPS. 

IS  IIETAII.  OR  AVIIOI,ES.\LK  QUAXTITfES. 
Price  List  mailed  free. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


VEGETABLE    PLANTS. 

Cabbage  Plants.— "in-  frroat  specialty.    Can   Curnish 

Oil//  (Ifsiri'-l  qti-nititf/,  ol  very  line,  healthy  phuut,  frpni  the 
choicest  American  urowii  seeds.  Piincipal  varii.-iies:  1';. 
■VVinniixstadt.  Fotiler's  Kavlv  Drnndiead,  Premium  Flut 
iJutch.  and  Am.  Late  Drumhead.  -lOother  varieties  in  snniller 
quantities.  AViU  pttck  to  carry,  and  deliver  lo  e.x.press  at 
$.'.011  per  l.ftdn  :  $iri.01)  per  lU.OOO. 

Tomato  Plants.- The  best  new  and  standard  varieties, 
transplanted.  ri^v.iO  cer  lOH;  $ln.(iO  per  l.OOO. 

Celery  Plants  .-Dwarf  White  Solid.  Red  Solid,  San- 
dnii^li;im.aijil  Dosion  Market,  after  July  1st.,  at  $-:.:")0  ¥*l,OtiU. 
Wcwonld  like  an  atfent  in  evorytown  wifhin  shipping:  distance 
to  sell  uur  plants.  Send  for  tree  circulars  for  lull  particular.s. 

TILLINGHAST    EROTHEES, 

Xja  Plume*  Luzerne  Co.*  Pa. 

NEW    RARE 

AND 

Beautiful    Plants. 

T)ie  iiii'l'Tfiiiriied   ba«   at    all   times  a  rich  eollectioii   of 
GREEN-HOUSE   and  HOT-HOUSE   PLANTS. 
BEDDING  PLANTS;   CHOICE  KOSES;   DAU- 

L1AS»  1^:0.— well  i:;rown  and  al.  reasunalde  pi  lees.— Cnu  be 
Sliipped  at  all  seasons.— Catalogues  sent  to  api'lieants. 

JOHiV  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hot-Bed  Plants  and  Small   Fruits 

for  thfl  Vegetable  Garden.  Tomato.  Cauliflower,  etc.  Low- 
e-^t  )n-ice8.  AVill  <'ontraet  planis.  Circiihir  fi'ce.  S'weet 
Potato  and  Late  Cabbae:c  Plants  specialties. 

\\  ilsun  Albany  Sirawlierry  plants,  ,--;4.uil  per  l.iUJ. 

IL  p!  DAVENPOHT.  Saline,  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED     ISoI.  1 

Trees  &  Plants 

of  Every  Description. 

Catalogues  10  cents. 

A.    HANCE    &    SON, 

Kurserijmen  (E-  Florisu,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Centennial  Medal  and  Dij»lonia. 


Sl'UiI  s'tiimpfitr  llUi^lr'iU'at.  I     _, _ 

AJdresd  L.  B.  CASE, Richmond,  Ind- 


THE    FliOKVB^R    OARDEIV 

and  kindred  topics  treated  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  every 
lover  ot  flowers,  in  Roo^s  Garden  lYIanual  tor  is;;. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  whleli  Wnouiit  will  be  allowed  on  llisL 
order  lur  set-da.    Keadv  Dee.  1st. 

J.   15.  Iit>OT,  Seed  Grower,  l^ockford  Ills. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AM)     M  liVTER-BLOOHiL\«      J'LAiMS, 

BY    MAIL.— POST  A  (SK    PAID. 

Rend  for  Carnlo'tne  No.  15  with  piipnlcinetil  -fontaiiis  two 
limulred  and  sixty -four  etiUections  ol  live,  ill  teen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  eliulee  for  one  dollar.    Address 

IIOUT.    J.    HAl^IilDAV,    BalHiiiorr,  Mil. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

1  invite  all   that  arc  interesied   in  striiwlierrv  culuire,  to 
foine   to  mv   pltice  from    l,">ili   miinrli   June,  and  see  howl 
LMow  lL000(iuarI6Of  Parnilee's  l  rescent  Sredlinsron  nn  aor<.'. 
H.  11.  S.Miril.  M-est  Mavon.  Conn. 

250    DLVUVLAiM)    FAIHIS,  *" 7;?;;;?;^" '' 

Near  railroad  and  iiavlftablo  Salt-water  fwllh  all  its  Inx. 
uries),  in  Talhot  Co.,  Md.  Clininte  mild  and  h.-allliv.  Tllles 
Knod.    New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showlnir  l<ii-iiri"ji.  flee. 

.\ddress  c.  K.  SUANAIIAN,  .Vlly..  KasMii,  Md. 

X'  A  DlVrC  'II  tl"'  ''est  pan  of  Marvlaiul,  nt  panle 
X  XI  XVlTXO  prlres.  Cod  soeletv.  sehools.  elinreh.,, 
l;.  l:.,  nav.,  and  salt  water  Inxin  les.  For  eatalojiie  and 
prleellsl,  address  Manciia  iV  Ciiisov,  ('entrevHl,\  .Md. 

Best  'l>iiii)erp(l  rast-Stcol. 

Uetatl  Price,  9  Cents  per  It>. 


\VA1:I;ANTK1I.    CS-Send  lor  Clrrular. 
Fishi'i'  .<;  Norrl.<,Trpu<on,  IV.  J. 

Al.l.  bIZliS.  from  10  lbs.  upwards. 


KILL    THE 

POTATO    BUGS 

COTTOjV    "V^'OISI^l. 

Sure  death  to  the  Potato  Ens:  and  the  Cntton  'Worm,  onlv 
to  lie  had  by  ilie  use  of  Paris  Ureen.  Ail  uiher  lenienies 
have  fiuk'd. 

PURE    PARIS    GREEN, 

made  with  special  care,  and  for  sale  by 

F.    W.    DEVOE    &    CO., 

IMannfacturer.s  and  Importers  uf  Colors,  "White  Leads.  Zinc 
"White.  Varnishes,  and  Artists'  Materials,  Corner  ol  Fulion 
&  William  Sis.,  ^ew  York  City. 

Asli  your  luercliaiit  for  I>evoe's  Pai'is  Green, 

Be  ready  for  the  Potato  ]!u(/st.  hy  pet- 
tins:  this  article  for  apph  ini;  I'arls  green 
which  the  Avi.  Agj-tcuit}i7'i.st  Aug.  No., 
snys  is  *'  one  of  the  best  ihev  have  seen, 
and  one  which  seems  to  liieet  all  the 
requirements  of  safetv  to  the  operator, 
ease  of  application,  low  cost  otappara- 
tus,  and  economv  of  material.''  Piice 
$1.00.  Paris  green  snp|ili<-d.  Agents 
tc<niteA  i)t  evenj  town  to  sell  the  above. 
Price-list  of  6'efrf.t  and  J'ot<itoe>i  lin- 
clndina  a  new  varietv  that  \iel(led  at 
the  r:'ie  of  r.Gii  bushel's  per  iicre),  free. 
DAVID  R.  -WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

THE   POTATO  BUG 

is  best  fonirht  with  dry  Paris  Green  mixed  with_//o?/f.  forced 
into  the  plant  with  strong  bellows.  Dew  sui'plics  waier  with- 
out labor,  the  flour  sticking  fast  ihe  noison  ;  ami  this  n;eihod 
is  cheap,  rapid;  safe  ai;d  sure.  The  imprnveu  Planet  Jr. 
Patent  Paris  Green  Duster  is  the  be<  Cncuiars 
free.  Send  lor  :ijreMt*s  terms.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole 
Manufrs.,  No.  119  S.  Fourth  St..  Piiiladelphia,  Pa. 

This  holds  I  LOOK   AT   THIS,— lOO  Choice  Bedding 

irood  for       Plants  fur  ^■'•-'^O.     ^^  ell  jrrown,  healthv,  aim  of 

'  tit™^  ««^    I  The  best  varieties.  f.U  for  fiSO.    For  Poi.i iocs, 

iuay  ana      juiibs,  &c..   see  April  No.  or  Agriculturist. 

June.        I  AVrite  for  anvthin^  wanted  and  get  mvprices. 

Address  E.  B.  JENNIM^S,  Florist.  Soutli-port,  Conn. 


QuAnT.  Pl.\  1. 

PATENTED    OECE31BEU    17,    187'3, 


PEACH 


VENEER  BASKETS.    PatenttU  xlAiiy  ol,lSO-l, 
For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  addrejy* 

THE    BEECHEU    BASKET    COMPANY. 

\Vestvilie.  Conn. 

Milford  Basket  Co., 

MIL,POKD,  £>EL. 

Manufactory  of  Berry  Baslte*^  and  Crnles.  also 
Verbena.  Biii4lcets.  Our  Baskets  are  square,  strong, 
and  attractive;  the  llasUct  3  to  tlie  quart  lit  the  or- 
dinary -.ii  q(.  Crate.    SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

.t  an  \PK    BASKF.T.S. 

Send  lor  Illii-lrated  I'rlee  l.lst. 
Maniif.iClnied  liv   <'.  COMtY 
&  Cii..  Itonlon  Haiiior,  .MIell. 
V.  S.  Mavnmiii,  ■;|I  Washinillon  tlieel,Niw  York', 

SOR»0  .VND  SCGAU   CAIVE  (JROAVKItS. 

I'AirriKS  \valilin:i  Cane  .Mills  or  Ev;i|U'ralors  will  do  well 
tow  I  He  to  the  lUymyer  Mannfaelurins  Co.,  cineliiiiatl.  Ohio 
(the  makers  of  the  celehrated  Cook  l\va|iorator  niid  Vietor 
Cane  Mill),  for  a  copy  of  their  New  IUnRti'at.ed  Caialoglie. 
Their  Sorjto  and  Siifjar  Cane  machinery  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Rice's   Patent  Spring   Brace. 

Will   do  Uvlce 

the  service  and 

ride  easier.    *3 

to    $     put    on. 

J  Apents  wanted. 

f  .Vddrcss 

C.  1..  RICE, 
Box  3SI. 
Scruiilou.  Pa. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Conipany,  of  Watertoe,  N.  Y. 

Twenfv-I'nnr  ve;irs  oM.  Total  !it>.ci<  for  tin ■  P(»enrl!v  of 
PoHcv  h')ld-iN  .)ai.naiv  1st,  Mi',:.  $1.0  ii.f.j'^.OO.  Insures  only 
Farm"  I'rnpeirv  and  L'-snlences  aijaiiisi  lire  and  UglituiuB. 
■Iake>i  no  lui-^in.-ss  risk.-. 


,iSE- 


■srmyi 


"^K.DEDCRICKEiCO 

AL.QANV 
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New  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 

It  has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Lawn  Mower  in  the  World. 

AWARDED    THE    HIGHEST    MEDAL    AT   THE    CEHTEHNIAL    EXPOSITION. 

It  lias  been  adopted,  and  can  be  Beeu  in  practical  operation  on  Cen- 
tral Park  and  all  the  other  City  Parks,  Kew  Yorlt;  Gov- 
ernment Grounds  and  City  Parks,  AVaslilngton  ;  liuston 
Common,   Boslon;    Prospect   Park,   Brooklyn;    and  oa 

almost  every  prominent  Park  througliout  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAXj  of  Lawn  Movers  T^as  held  in  New  Tort 
City,  June  2nth,  1874.  Tliere  the  Excelsior  came  into  competition 
■with  all  the  best  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  world,  and  was  awarded  the 
HIGHEST   PREMIUM. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 

Prices  from  S14  to  §200,  EVERY  IHACHINE  "WAR- 
RANTED. 

Address    CHATEOEN  &  COLDWELL  MT'&  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newbiirgh.  Jf.  Y. 

N.  B.— We  call  special  attention  to  our  new  HOUSE  MOW- 
ER. Gears  entirely  covered  and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the 
LIGHTEST  and  BEST  HORSE  MOWER  EVER 
MADE.  _^ _^ 


CITY  AMD   COUNTRY   TRADE 

SUPPLIED    WITH    THE 

Celelratei  Eicelsior  Lawn  lower. 

H.   B.  CRIFFINC, 

GO   Coi-tlanilt   Street,   N.   T.    City. 

1877.  ' 


Lawn  Mower 


EIGHT    SIZES    FOB    HAND    TTSE. 

'Weigliitig  from  ^S  to  55  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES   FOB    HORSE  POTTER. 

These  inacIiinoB  did  work  on  tlie  Centennial  Grounds  equal 
to  ten  years'  ordinary-wear,  wlthont  loss  of  time  lor  sharpen- 
ing or  repairs— completely  distancing  tiieir  competitors  in 
the  Lj'ial  of  six  months  constant  use. 

GRAHAJI,    EMLEN    &    PASS9IORE, 
Patentees  &  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
AGENTS: 
P..  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  Tork. 
Jos.  Brkok  &  Sons,  51  &  52  North  Market  St..Boston,Mass. 
Wm.  E.  Bareett  &  Co.,  44  Canal  St.,  Providence,  It,  Island. 
J.  M.  Guilds  &  Co.,  13  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Utlca,  N.  T. 
Steele  &  Avek?.  44  &  46  State  St.,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
EvBRsoN.  FuissELLE  &  CO.,  10  So.  Saliiia  St.,Svracuse,N.T. 
T.  Hawlky  &  CO.,  93  Water  St.,  Bridjieport,  Conn. 

6RAk)F0RDMILLCC. 

Successors  u>  Jaa.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTUEERS  OF 

Fiencli  Bulir  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  BoltiDg  Cloths  and 

General  Mill  Fsruiabing. 

I  Office  &  Factory.  168  "W.  2d  St. 

CIXC^INN  ATI,  O. 

ij^^  J.n.Stcw;irE,/'rM.  W.R.Dunlttp.&e. 

CyPUlGK-UBTS  3K>TT  PIT  APPUCATIOM" 

BOGARDUS'S    PATENT 

Universal    Eccentric   Mills 

for  Gi'indinp:  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Cruci- 
bles, Fire  Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  nid 
Cob,  Tobacco,  Sntiir,  Hugar,  Salte,  Roots,  Spices, 
Crtffee,  CocoaDUt.  Tomatoes,  Sa^v^-dust,  Flax 
Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica.  Horn,  etc.  niiU  \ih,itt',vvr  can 
not  Lib  g;i'»ii"Ll  '>y  ucher  Mills.  Also  lor  Paints,  Printers' 
Xnksi  PastCr  Blackins,  etc. 

JOHN  \V.   riioMbO.s,  Successor  to  James  BooATtDrs, 
Cor.  "While  and  Kim  Sts..  New  York. 

The  Best  Fanniii«rMill  in  the  World. 

BUT  TB-B 
A,  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill 

Ho  good  Farmer 
can  afford  t-  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 

A  modeTate  quality 
of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brings  »  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 

in  dirty  condition* 

BICKETV,  Racine,  'Wi^ 

Kj^RTENS>S>   if  von  nre  in  any  way  Interrsted  In 

*  BEES  or  HONEY, 

we  will  with  plofisnrp  senrl  von  a  Pnmnle  copv  of  onr 
monthly  GLEANINGS  TS  BEE  CTTIiTURE,  with 
fidciiciiptivf!  hi-ict:  list  ot'oQi-I.iiftM  !i(]piov<'mi'nts  In  HiTes, 

Money  Extractors ,  Artificial  Comb,  Section 
oney  Boxes,  all  iiooks  jind  Journals,  everything  per- 
tainiiitr  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  patented.  Simply  send 
your  address  on  a  potstal  card,  ir-ntun  plninb/,  to 

A,  I.  ROOT,  medina,  Ohio. 


Address    A*  P« 


'I  he  Farquhar  Separator . 

(Warraatedj 


p^n.cleanait     SendforlUiiBtMitedCatalocue. 

ready  for  market  -Iddresa  A.  M.  Farquhar,  Tork,  Pa,  \ 

Horse  Powers  and  Threshinj:  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special- 
ty.   Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalo<;ue. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH] 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award.    Medal  of  Honor  at  the  | 
Centenni.il  and  Vienna  X:xhibitinns. 
THE    CHAMPIONS    OP    THE    WORLD. 

Ho  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  I 
Horiie  Dumping,  Purchasers  prefer  them  I 
to  all  others  for  Durubilit  y  and  EiHciency.  | 
Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  rislc  is  incurred  I 
in  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents! 
wanted,  where  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp    for   Catalogues  of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER    &,    MELICK    CO., 

A1.BANY,    IV.    Y. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cicanei — Clover 
Hnller  and  Cleanei- — Straiv-Presei-ving  Rye 
Thi-eshers — Railway  nnd  Lever  Powei-s— Tne 
Hoivland  Peed  Mill— Gi-ain  Pans  iind  Com 
Shellers.  Onr  machines  have  received  the  liij^liest  testi- 
monials and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.    GILL    &    SON, 
Trenton  AKricultiirai  Works.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Worksi 


First  PremiTiins  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

ItailTFay,   Chain    and     Lever    Horse    Poivers, 

Threshera     nnd    Cleaners,    Threshers     and 

jshnkera.   Clover    HiiUers,  Feed   Cntters, 

Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 

Sliinerle  Mnchines,  Straw  PrrserTinir 

Rve  Threshers,  Porrahle  Steani- 

Encrines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 

and  Presses.  Doe  and  Pony 

Powers,  etc..  etc. 

WHEELER   &   MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centeni'.:"!  trial. 


"  Our    Preference   is   the   Buckeye." 


— American  AgricnUurif't,  June,  IST"^. 


,-r^> 


THE    JOHNSTON    HAEVESTEE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Ralcing  Reapers.  Combined  Macliines, 

and  nicwers. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Br<»clcport,  N.  Y. 


FOUST'S 


HAY    LOADER. 


A  perfect  machine  lor  rapidly  pitching:  hay,  barley,  and  all 
loose  grain  on  the  wagon,  In  the  fit- Id.  Increased  succeas  in 
the  harvest  of  1S76.  Received  the  highest  and  onlv  .Tward  for 
Hay  Loader,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, based  on  field  trial.  Thonsands  in  successful  operation. 
Send  for  circvtars  eariy  to  the  manufacturers;  STEAT- 
TON  &  CULLUM,  Meadvllle,  Pa.  J^*  KINGMAN  &  CO., 
Feoria,  111.,  Qea'l  Agents  for  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
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Happy  Hours 
AT  HOME. 

FUN     FOR 

Little  Folks 

AND 

reat  Folks, 


Nothing  has  ever  been  invented 
that  more  fully  combined  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  proved 
more  truly  an  almost  endless 
means  of  making  the  little  ones 
(and  the  great  ones)  happy,  than 

CrandalFs  Blocks 

For  Children. 

Head  about  them  belotc. 


CRANDALL'S     IIEATV     ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Kecreatiou 
at  home  for  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  14-inch  Rubber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
(Red,  White  and  Blue),  to  bnbd  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with  Officer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
the  redpient. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE    ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
A  B  C  1  Here  we  hare  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greaier  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  over 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
while  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1,00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.50. 

CRAKDALL'S   JOHN   GILPIIV. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  tlie  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — -whose  higlily  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  GirLs— and  his  ITorse, 
wliicli  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  ?il.OO;  by  mail, pirpaiil,  $1.35. 

CRAiVDALL'S    TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  fi  inches 
in  bight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  25  Cts.;  by  mai!.  prepaid,  35  Cts. 


CRAXDALL'S  LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  amusing  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  little  All-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  "  wheel."  Can  not  be  sent  by 
mail.     For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally. 


«Ye  HERO  OF   '76." 

The  great  "Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  €ts.  ;  by  mail, prepaid,  4:5  Cts. 


t'RAXDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  Umited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  tor  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  tliem. 
Price  '$2.00.  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 
Box  (00  targe  to  go  safety  by  mail.'] 


CRANDALL'S    BUILUlNG-BLOCIiS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 
Price— IVo.  1,  $2.00;     by  mail,  iirepaid,  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;     by  nutil,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;    by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL'S     ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  ■will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figure.^. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  viail, prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  arc  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  alford  endless  amusement. 

Price  ?1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
Those  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  TO  CtB. 


CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
arc  on  rod.  while,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  i>r(i>aid,  $1.00. 

fi.'B.—If  j)0.''tage  i.'t  7iot  remitted  uith  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  btock.'i  will  6d  seal  by  express  at  purchaser's  e.rjteiise. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  bo  piipplicd  on  liberal  terms, 

ORANGF,    JUDD    COMPANY, 

24.1  BuoiDWAT,  Nbw  Tork. 
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containing  a  great  rtiri^t:/  of  lUm.'.  including  many 
good  Hints  and  .Suggestions  nhich  ue  Ihron-  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  spaie  elsenhere. 

Continued  from  p.  209. 

TreatBueEit  floa-  I..aiiix>*i>*-— "R.  0.  M.,"" 

Pope  Co.,  Ark.  For  a  horse  tliat,  is  inuibled  witii  lam- 
pass^  Ukc  a  sharp  Unify  iiiid  cm  the  swollen  pans  iu  short 
sliq^hc  jrashes,  one  inch  apart,  ana  aboni  one  inch  Ion?. 
Then  make  a  sirong  decoction  of  white  oak  hark,  and  swab 
the  mouth  uell  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  si«m  of 
indigestion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed oil  daily  for  two  or  three  days. 

TUc  Aii»oi-u  (lloliair)  Ooai.— "M.," 
Eusselville,  Ark.  The  An^'ora  *:oat  will  do  very  wlU  iu 
Arkansas,  Ic  succeeds  well  in  Georgia.  You  can  pro- 
cm-e  them  of  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Allanta,  Georgia,  who- 
will  give  you  any  needed  information  about  them. 

Use    of  1fi4Macs    fbi-    a,    rortilizer. — 

"C.  D.  E.,"  Ilealtlisville,  Va.  Il  is  not  advisable  lo  re- 
duce bones  with  oil  of  vitriol,  unless  one  has  experience 
and  every  facility  for  doing  this  dangerous  work.  Bone& 
may  be  ground  in  any  steel  mill.  The  Bogardns  Eccen- 
tric Mill  is  extensively  used  forthis  pnipose.  The  bones 
should  be  ground  finely  to  be  of  greatest  service. 


G.,''' Blair  Co.,  Pa.  When  a  cut  or  a  bruise  in  a  horse's 
leg  is  healed  too  quickly,  and  before  the  inflamniaiion 
has  disappeared  from  the  wounded  parts,  the  limb  will 
often  swell  and  become  hard.  This  may  l)e  caused  by 
absorption  of  the  suppurated  matter  which  ought  to  Imve 
been  discharged  from  the  wound.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
purgatives,  the  best,  prohaltly,  being  one  ounce  doses  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  alternate  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Cold  astringent  lotions  and 
bandages  on  the  limb  may  be  useful,  or  blistering  may 
be  needed.  If  the  horse  is  valuable,  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  the  first  place  to  have  employed  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon.   Hot  tar  should  not  have  beeu  used  on  it. 

'Vrarl>Ies.—"  A  Farmer."  The  lumps  found 
on  the  backs  of  cattle  at  this  season,  each  contain  a  grub^ 
or  larva,  of  the  os  gad  fly,  {(Esfriis  6om).  The  lump* 
should  be  squeezed  to  force  out  the  y:rnb,  which  is  to  bo 
destroyed.  Ifadropof  sweet  oil  is  placed  in  the  open- 
ing, the  grub  may  be  removed  much  easier.  To  prevent 
them,  mix  a  pound  of  lard  with  a  teacni^ful  of  kerosene 
oil,  or  one  dram  of  carbolic  acid,  and  rub  the  mixture  on 
the  backs  of  the  cattle,  iu  July  and  August,  when  theJlics 
are  layinc  their  eggs. 

(lias    Xai"    as    a    I*rcsorvaiive    of 

Wootl,— "  S.  S.  B.,"  Blair  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  slated  by  per- 
sons who  use  gas  ttir  extensively  that,  u  hen  fresh,  it  con- 
tains nu  acid  which  is  destructive  to  wood.  When  this 
acid  is  neutralized  by  the  mixture  of  half  a  bushel  of 
freshly  dry-slacked  lime  with  a  barrel  of  the  tar,  the  neu- 
tral tar  is  then  considered  as  an  excellent  preservative  of 
wood  that  is  coated  with  it. 

Mauiiractiire  of  Potato   Staroli. — 

"J.  F.  C,"  La  Crosse,  Wis.  An  illustrated  article,  de- 
scribing the  manufacture  of  potato  starch,  was  given  in 
the  American  AgricuUuvist  for  September,  1S70.  There 
is  I  o  work  specially  devoted  to  this  mannfiictnre.  and 
no  work  that  we  know  of  gives  so  full  an  nccotiiitof  thia 
business  as  the  article  referred  to. 

^Viro-^Vorms.— "G.  S.  W.,"  Selina,  Ohio. 

Those  yon  send  are  undoubtedly  the  larva  of  some  Click 
Beetle.  Yon  ask  why  you  And  in  a  field  "  a  bushel  of  wire- 
worms,  (childreni,  and  not  one  Click-Beetle,  (parent)." 
The  habits  of  these  insects  have  not  been  sulliciently 
studied.  Writers  on  insects  say  Ihey  pass,  "  t^evcral 
yeai"s"in  the  larva  or  wire-worm  state,  but  how  many 
docs  not  seem  to  bo  known.  If  they  are  three  or  five 
yeartt  in  this  form,  yon  will  not  see  the  perfect  insect 
every  year.  .Ml  the  Click-Beetle?  are  not  the  lar»e  firay 
ones,  with  black  "eyes'*  or  spots,  bur  some  are  small, 
and  noi  at  all  conspicuous,  slender,  and  dark-brown,  and 
would  not  he  su^^pected  of  "  click  "  until  tried.  The  wire- 
worms  are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  and  in  England,  (where 
they  have  similar  insects),  these  arc  used  to  trap  l hem. 
A  potnto  throucli  which  is  snick  a  long  stick,  is  buried 
where  the  worms  abound;  the  stick  shows  where  the 
potato  is  buried,  and  allows  it  to  be  taken  up  at  intervale, 
when  the  wire-worms  that  have  collected  can  be  destroyed. 
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Honey  l^ocBist  aud  Calalpa  Seeds. 

— "  W.  F.  W.,"  Iowa.  Tliesc  Feeds  need  uo  preparation 
before  sowing.  Those  of  Honey  Locust,  if  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  have  with  U3  gcrminatud  almost  as  readily 
as  beans.  If  old,  we  should  scald  them.  Catalpa  seeds 
are  very  thin  aud  light,  and  should  be  covered  but  slight- 
ly; do  not  sow  until  the  ground  is  warmed,  in  a  light 
ricb  soil.  "We  fearthattheCatalpamay  not  be  hardy  with 
you,  but  do  not  know  positively. 

Seed.  l>isti"i'biitioHo — ^In  the  course  of  a 

year  we  get  some  strange  letters,  but  quite  tlie  strangest 
of  late,  is  oue  from  a  lady  in  Indiana,  -who  "  has  been  in- 
formed" that  we  were  "the  Government  Commission- 
ers for  the  distribution  of  foreign  seeds,"  and  gives  us  a 
list  of  those  she  wishes,  without  even  a  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  No,  we  thank  you,  madam,  we  have  "no  con- 
nection with  the  shop  over  the  way."  Mr.  F.  "Watts, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  seed  peddler  in  general.  "We  do 
not  know  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  but 
v/Q  haven't  yet  come  to  running  a  government  seed  sliop. 

Export  of  Moi-ses,— The  export  of  live 
animals  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  bids  fair  to  become  an  extensive  aud  profit- 
able business.  Already  hundreds  of  horses  are  annually 
shipped  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  encourage 
the  business,  an  association  called  the  "British Fmpiro 
Horse  Supply  Association,"  has  been  formed  with  a  Mil- 
lion dollars  capital.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
import  aud  export  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  chief 
source  whence  the  supply  is  expected  is  North  America. 

Exports  of  Ag-i-icBiltiEral  5*rodHCo, 

—The  total  exports  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  year 
1876,  amounted  to  $490,969,740.  Of  this  large  sum  grain 
and  flunr  amounted  to  $13-2,085,7-10 ;  meals  to  $G2,lo6,2;i3. 
Cotton  amounted  to$187,6')2,4-25,  or  less  than  the  value  of 
breadstuffs  and  meat  alone.  The  value  of  mined  and  man- 
ufactured articles  exported  in  the  year,  was  $140,482,4^8, 
or  less  than  one-third  that  of  agricultural  ju-oduce.  This 
is  an  encouraging  exhibit,  and  it  is  more  encouraging 
still  to  know  that  there  isaprobability  of  alarge  increase 
in  this  export  business. 

"W^eig:?!*  of  I>ressed  Mnttoii.— "  L.  L. 

B.,"  Springtield,  111.  A  well  fatted  sheep  will  give  57  to 
58  lbs.  for  the  100  lbs.,  if  the  fleece  is  not  more  than  three 
months  old ;  a  sheep  in  good  store  order  will  dress  50  lbs. 
to  the  100 ;  these  estimates  do  not  include  the  head,  heart, 
or  any  part  of  the  valuable  intestines. 

A  IPiizzlcd  JiBry-— "G.  D.  A.,"  Poiij^h- 
keepsie,  N.  T..  sends  an  account  of  a  case  which,  came 
before  a  jury,  but  which  was  too  much  for  them.  A  cow 
had  a  dead  calf  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  and  the  owner  put 
with  her  a  2-days-old  calf  of  another  cow.  A  short  time 
after  the  cow  was  sold  as  a  new  milch  cow,  with  a  calf, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  the  calf  being  a  foster  one. 
A  month  afterwards,  a  badly  decomposed  fcetus  was  taken 
from  the  cow  by  the  purchaser,  who  suspected  fraud,  and 
sued  the  seller  for  the  return  of  his  money.  The  ques- 
tion which  the  jury  could  not  decide  was,  whether  a  cow 
could  carry  one  of  a  pair  of  twin  calves  in  a  dead  state 
for  four  weeks  after  the  hirth  of  the  first.  Such  a  thing 
has  occurred  frequently,  and  is  not  at  all  strange.  "What 
the  equities  of  the  case  are,  however,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  decide.  If  we  had  sold  the  cow,  we  should 
feel  bound  in  honor  to  return  the  money,  unless  at  the 
sale  the  usual  conditions  were  announced  that  the  ani- 
mals were  sold  '  with  all  faults  and  errors  of  description.' 

Sprioftg-    and    Wiaiter    Barley. — "  C. 

J.,"  Hockbridge  Co.,  Va.  The  seed  of  bai'iey  sown  in 
the  fall  will  grow  equally  as  well  if  sown  in  the  spring. 
It  will  he  somewhat  later  in  ripening  than  the  fall  sown. 

I*roiit  of  15reed5ng  BIor>;cs. — "Toun^^ 
Farmer,"  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  probably  no  more 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture  than  horse-breeding,  if 
the  proper  kinds  are  kept.  If  not,  there  is  scarcely  a 
more  unprofitable  business.  A  few  poor  horsea  will  soon 
"  eat  their  heads  ofi"."  The  demand  is  now  for  horses 
that  are  strong,  large,  and  active,  fit  for  carriage  horses, 
or  for  active  service  in  cities.  These  come  from  roomy 
rangy  marcs,  and  a  well-knit  stout  stallion,  of  good  trot- 
ting family.  The  mares  will  cam  their  feed  by  farm 
work,  and  the  profit  will  be  in  a  colt  every  year.  Breed- 
ing of  stock  takes  less  from  the  soil  than  grain  growing. 

"^Vliat     Coiistiintes     a    Xhoroiigli- 

Ibred?— Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  writes,  m  reference  to  a 
reply  to  this  question  in  the  AmeHcan  Agriculturist  for 
May,  that  we  "are  in  error  in  the  statement  that  five 
crosses  entitle  an  animal  to  entry  into  the  Short-horn 
Herd-Book.  For  the  English  Herd-Book  four  crosses 
entitles  a  cow  to  entry,  making  five,  of  course,  for  a  bull. 
Jn  America,  the  rule  is  sopposcd  to  be  more  strict.    For 


entry  in  the  American  Short-horn  Herd-Book,  animals 
must  trace  to  imported  stock  or  to  those  already  re- 
corded; for  the  Short-horn  Record,  Alexander's,  they 
must  trace  to  imported  stock  on  both  sides  in  all  cases." 
Here  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  aud  fails  to 
show  our  statement  to  be  an  error.  If  in  the  English 
Herd-Bookfouror  five  crosses  entitles  an  animal  to  entry, 
and  entry  in  that  herd-book  entitles,  on  importation,  to 
entry  in  the  American  Short-hom  Herd-Book,  then  it  is 
as  we  said.  The  question  is,  what  makes  a  thorough- 
bred, and  as  five  crosses  make  a  thorough-bred  in  Eng- 
land, and  such  an  animal  imported  is  accepted  here  as 
thorough-bred,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  thor- 
ough-bred and  an  animal  having  five  crosses. 

AiiiiiiiisiialOccBirrcBace^villipEiiS* 

— "N.  J.  H.,"  Hillsdale,  111.,  writes  that  five  of  his  sows 
have  already  had  pigs,  but  that  nearly  all  of  the  pigs  have 
been  wrongly  presented,  (breech  presentation),  and  con- 
sequently only  seven  of  them  have  been  saved.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  wrong  presentation,  but 
that  it  should  be  generally  the  case  with  a  number  of 
sows  on  the  same  farm,  would  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
some  accident  must  have  occurred.  Very  violent  action, 
such  as  chasing  by  a  dog,  might  cause  such  an  accident 
in  some ;  but  we  can  ofter  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  were  affected. 


Poultry  Manure  for  Tol»acco.—'*W. 

M.,"  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Poultry  manure  or  other  concen- 
trated fertilizers  should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  roots  of  a  plant  or  the  seeds,  ex- 
cept in  a  diluted  condition.  It  should  either  be  mixed 
with  earth  before  applying  it,  or  it  should  be  scattered 
over  the  ground  very  thinly. 

Corn  after  Baick^rlieat-— "P.  K.,"  Osh- 
kosh,  "Wis.  There  is  uo  good  reason  why  corn  should 
not  produce  a  good  crop  after  buckwheat,  if  the  soil  is 
good.    Buckwheat  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  soil. 

5>ifficn1ty  Sn   IflalcBug'  a  Cistern. — 

"T.,"  Troy,  N.  Y.— It  frequently  happens  that  in  dig- 
ging for  a  cistern,  surface  or  spring  water  enters  from 
th3  side  or  bottom,  and  hinders  or  prevents  success.  We 
have  recently  experienced  such  an  obstacle,  and  sur- 
mounted it  as  follows :  A  floor  of  hard  brick  was  laid  in 
cement,  after  spreading  a  layer  of  concrete  of  cement 
and  gravel  three  inches  thick.  The  water  was  kept  dip- 
ped out.  This  was  left  to  harden  for  two  days,  then  the 
wall  of  brick  laid  in  cement  was  raised,  and  a  backing  of 
concrete  put  in,  and  rammed,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  dis- 
place the  bricks,  between  the  wall  and  the  earth.  This 
was  carried  up  to  tbe  surface,  and  a  pei-fecty  water-tight 
cistern,  both  inside  and  out,  was  the  result. 

Slaeplnerd's  l>og:. — We  have  an  unusual 
number  of  inquiries  for  trained  shepherd's  dogs,  hut 
unfortunately  have  no  knowledge  of  any  competent  per- 
son who  makes  a  business  of  training  them.  Any  one 
Mho  would  undertake  the  rearing  and  training  of  good 
dogs,  would  find  ample  demand  for  his  animals  from  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  alone,  provided 
he  made  the  fact  known  in  the  usual  manner. 

M<>vr  to  feed  Fodder  preserved  "E^y 
Ensilage.— '-T.  M.  H.,"  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1S75,  was  given  an  il- 
lustrated article  on  the  preservation  of  sour  fodder  in 
silos.  The  word  "silo"  is  defined  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, as  a  subterraneous  pit  for  keeping  feed.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  French.  The  fodder  is  cut 
from  \hc  silo  with  a  long  knife,  or  a  spade,  ground  sharp, 
in  upright  slices,  leaving  a  compact  smooth  face.  A 
smooth,  closely  fitted  shutter,  or  several  of  them,  arc 
placed  closely  against  this  face  and  pressed  tightly  to  it 
by  braces  against  the  sides  or  the  floor.  In  this  manner 
access  of  air  to  the  open  side  is  prevented. 

CJrai^s  tfor  B£eclaiiMcdMarsli2L*amd. 

— "T.  J.  C."  Wood  Co.,  Wis.  If  the  soil  of  the  marsh  is 
yet  very  moist,  Red-top  would  be  the  best  grass  to  sow. 
iritis  only  moderately  moist.  Timothy  will  succeed  very 
well.    No  clover  but  Alsike  would  do  well  on  it. 

BIo^v  to  Treat  an  Injured  Foot, — 

"  W.  L.,"  Tallapoosa,  Ala.  A  mule's  foot,  that  has  been 
crushed,  may  be  cured  by  proper  treatment.  The  mule 
is  by  no  means  beyond  future  usefulness.  Dress  the  foot 
with  cold  water,  and  keep  it  bandaged;  cut  away  the 
torn  pieces  of  horn,  and  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  dress  the  wounds  with  tow  or  lint,  steeped  in 
cotton-seed-oil,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added,  applying  every  morning  to  the  wounds,  before  the 
tow  is  used,  some  compound  tincture  of  myrrh.  In  course 
of  time  the  horn  which  has  been  removed  will  be  re- 
placed.   Of  course  the  animal  must  be  kept  at  rest. 


CoinpO!»ition   for  "^Veldins  Iron,— 

"  W.  S.  B.,"  Barnwell  Co.,  S.  C.  A  composition  for 
welding  iron  at  a  very  low  heat  is  made  by  Delamuter  & 
Co.,  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Itoolc  on  ^bieep  Raising^. — "S.,"  Terre 
Haute,  lud.  Stewart's  "'Shepherd's  Manual"  is  the 
most  useful  book  on  sheep  breeding  and  keeping.  It 
contains  all  tbe  information  needed  that  can  be  learned 
from  books,  and  very  full  and  plain  directions  for  all  the 
different  operations  connected  with  keeping  sheep,  with 
many  illustrations.  It  can  be  procured  of  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.  for  $1.50,  post-paid. 

Wool  Manufactiirer's    Itnlletin.— 

"  A.  P.  S.,"  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  published  quarterly  in 
Boston.  This  address  is  suflicient  to  reach  it.  It  con- 
tains much  information,  of  value  to  those  who  grow 
wool,  as  w^cll  as  to  those  who  manufacture  it. 

Salve  ibr  Cracked  Xeats  or 
Wonnds. — "  T.  A.  G."  An  excellent  salve  for  dress- 
ing cracks,  cuts,  or  wounds,  in  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses,  is 
made  as  follows  :  Melt  together,  with  a  gentle  heat,  2  oz. 
each  of  bees-wax  and  rosin,  add  half  a  pound  of  lard, 
and  when  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  four  ounces 
of  turpentine;  when  this  is  well  mixed  and  while  liquid, 
stir  in  thoroughly  one  ounce  of  finely  powdered  verdigris, 
and  continue  stirring  until  cold,  and  keep  in  a  jar.  This 
should  be  applied  after  washing  the  parta  with  warm 
soap  and  water. 

Rye  anions:!«t  Corn.—"  W.  H.  S.,"  Peoria, 
PI.— If  rye  is  sown  amongst  corn  at  tbe  last  plowing  in 
July,  it  will  probably  head  out  before  winter,  and  be 
lost.  This  is  too  soon.  If  the  com  is  cut  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  shocked  in  rows  30  feet  apart,  the  field  may  be  plow- 
ed early  in  September,  and  so\vn  to  rye  in  tbe  usual  man- 
ner with  success.  When  the  corn  is  moved,  the  vacant 
rows  may  be  plowed  and  sowed  also,  and  although  later, 
these  will  produce  a  crop  of  straw,  if  not  of  gi-ain. 

fi*eas  and  Oats  for  Fodder,— "C.W. 

P.,"  Princess  Anne  Co.,  Md.  The  common  northern 
field  pea  is  the  one  used  with  oats  for  fodder  crops.  Any 
kind  of  pea  will  do.  Tares  or  vetches  are  equally  useful. 
Tlie  object  is  to  get  a  heavy  burden  of  foliage  and  stem 
along  with  the  oats.  Ycry  nearly  tbe  quantity  of  seed 
used  of  each  when  grown  separately,  may  be  sown. 

f^ime      for      Compost  iei^      Swamp 

Hlaclt.— "  A.  W.,'*  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  Lime  newly  slacked, 
dry,  and  in  fine  powder,  is  the  best  material  for  compost- 
ing with  muck,  to  prepare  it  for  use.  Gypsum  is  a  neu- 
tral salt,  and  cannot  combine  with  the  acids  of  the  muck, 
or  aid  in  decomposing  the  vegetable  matter.  The  mild 
lime  usually  imported  into  Maryland  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lime  kilns,  or  oyster  shell  lime,  maybe  used. 

I>ised%es  of  Cattle.— "H.  F.  H.,"  Hope- 
dale,  Ohio.  Dr.  Dadd's  book  on  Diseases  of  Catlle,  (price 
§1.50),  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  this  subject.  Prof. 
Law's  ''Farmer's  Veterinary  Adviser,"  is  a  new  and  very 
valuable  work.    The  price  of  this  book  is  $3.00. 

BreTVer's     grains    not     Oood     for 

Korscs. — "A.  S.,"  Manchester,  N.  H.  Brewer's  grains 
are  not  to  be  recommended  for  horses.  Sloppy  sour  food 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  dusty  leed,  such  as  malt- 
sprouts.  But  cow-  do  well  on  such  feed,  and  for  them 
both  the  grains  and  sprouts  are  useful.  A  horse  requires 
concentrated  and  dry  food,  as  its  stomach  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  cow. 

Sa'wdu«>&£ii  Manure. — ''Reader,"  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Manure  made  of  sawdust  for  bedding,  is  not 
worth  so  much  as  that  made  with  straw.  It  is  apt  to 
"burn"  or  fire-fang  in  heating,  and  contains  very  little 
of  the  most  valuable  component  parts  of  straw.  The 
manure  is  reduced  in  value  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

Elnng^arian  drrass. — *'A.  S.  S.,"  North- 
umberland Co.,  Pa.  This  should  not  be  sown  until  June. 
Half-a-bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  ample.  The  crop  should 
be  harvested  before  the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  and  cured 
in  the  same  manner  as  timothy  bay. 

Oypsnnt   on   Corn. — "Elmwood,"  Peoria 

Co.,  HI.  Gypsum,  or  plaster,  should  be  applied  to  corn, 
when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high.  A  handful 
may  then  be  scattered  about  each  hill.  About  300  lbs. 
per  acre  will  give  one  ounce  for  each  hiU. 

Ho-w  I*eat   Miicli  may  l>e   Used.— 

"S.  J.,"  Bayou  LaFourche,  La.  To  use  muck  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, dig  it  and  let  it  drain  for  a  few  weeks,  then  com- 
post it  with  cotton-seed,  adding  a  bushel  or  two  of  shell 
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lime  or  burned  marl  to  the  wagou-load. 
muck  on  the  top  of  the  heap. 


Keep  pleuty  of 


Cliiclceu  CItolera.— "  J.  C.  E.,"  Morgan 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  cause  of  chicken  cholera  Is  undoubtedly 
a  disease  of  the  liver,  and  not  of  the  intestines,  until 
these  become  affected  in  course  of  time.  To  prevent  it, 
the  fowls  should  be  kept  dry,  and  have  pure  water,  pure 
air,  and  not  an  excess  of  wholesome  food.  Corn,  fed 
continually,  is  not  wholesome;  either  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  or  peas,  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  day.  Over- 
ieeding-,  and  forcing  the  fowls,  tends  to  produce  this  dis- 
ease as  much  as  anything.  When  first  taken,  a  pellet  of 
"•blue pill,"  the  size  of  a  duck  shot,  given  twice  in  one 
day,  followed  by  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil  tlie  next 
morning,  has  been  found  effective. 

l»aralysi.s  in  "Pig:*.— "J.  B,''  Hosensack, 
Pa.  High-bred  pigs,  especially  Esses:  and  Berkshire^, 
are  more  subject  to  paralysis  of  tlie  hind-quarters  than 
pigs  of  the  common  kinds.  Tlie  disease  is  due  to  a  soft- 
ening of  the  spinal  cord,  and  effusion  from  the  surface  of 
the  affected  parts,  which  occasions  pressure,  and  conse- 
quent inaction  of  the  nerves  which  start  from  the  spinal 
cord.  Tiiese  nerves  are  connected  with  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  muscles  of  the  hind  parts,  consequently 
these  organs  and  muscles  become  partially  or  wholly 
paralized.  "When  the  paralysis  is  complete,  nutrition  is 
suspended,  and  the  animal  dies.  The  remedy  is,  to  apply 
mild  blisters,  must;ird  ]>laster  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
the  loins,  give  one  dram  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash,  dis- 
solved in  some  bran  slop,  daily,  and  feed  light  nutritious 
food.    Keep  the  animals  warua  and  dry. 

Kjegfislsafing-  flfiack:i^:ir4l*i. — The  North 
Carolina  Legislature  recently  enacted  a  law,  by  which 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  $500,  under  the  penally 
of  indictment  if  he  should  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  fer- 
tilizer without  having  paid  the  tax.  A  farmer  who  may 
bring  into  the  State  any  fertilizer  in  evasion  or  violation 
of  this  law,  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdeuieauor.     , 

Proper  r«o<l  for  FomIs.— "W.  S.," 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Corn  is  by  no  means  a  suflicient  food 
for  poultry.  It  is  rich  in  starch  and  oil,  but  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  lime,  all  of  which  are  contained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  eggs  and  feathers.  If  corn 
is  the  mo8t  convenient  food,  it  may  be  used  by  having 
some  of  it  groinid  coarsely,  soaked  in  warm  water,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  powdered  burned  oyster  shells,  or 
bones,  mixed  witli  equal  quantities  of  sulphur,  salt,  and 
ground  pepper,  and  some  chopped  lean  meat  added  to  it. 

**  Itrazilism  Arficlioltc."— A  corre- 
spondent in  Iowa  asks  where  the  "Brazilian '"  Artichoke 
can  be  had.  Jt  is  bad  enough  for  the  plant  to  be  called 
"Jemsalem'"  Artichoke,  a  name  which  is  a  corruption 
of  Giro-sole,  the  Italian  for  sunHower,  and  it  has  no 
claims  to  the  title  Brazilian.  In  various  works  Brazil  is 
said  to  be  its  native  country,  but  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  not  known  there,  and  Prof.  Gray  has  shown 
that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  native  of  our 
■Western  and  Southern  States.  We  have  noticed  that  in 
some  Western  agricultural  papers  the  plant  is  mentioned 
as  the  "Jerusalem  or  Brazilian  Artichoke";  this  sup- 
plementary title  is  needless,  and  leads  to  confusion. 
There  are  several  seedling  varieties,  differing  in  the 
shape  of  the  tubers  and  the  color  of  the  skin;  besides 
the  common  white,there  are purple,red,aDdyellowkinds. 

*'Ooe  Maw's  Meat  is  another  man's  poi- 
son," is  an  old  proverb  tlial  is  frequently  illustrated  in  our 
correspondence.  Recently  we  have  had  a  number  of  let- 
ters relating  to  cultivating,  and  getting  rid  of  the  same 
grass.  We  have  been  asked  how  to  cultivate  and  how  to 
destroy  Bermuda  grass  so  frequently,  that  this  is  no 
novelty,  but  it  seems  strange  to  get  letters  from  Wasli- 
ington  Territory,  asking  how  to  get  rid  of  "  Blue  Grass," 
while  wilbin  a  day  or  two  we  have  inquiries  from  Eastern 
States,  asking  how  to  establish  a  meadow  of  it.  In  March 
we  described  the  Guinea-grass,  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  Florida  ;  and  letters  have  come  from  the  South,  asking 
where  it  can  be  procured.  But  a  friend  in  Louisiana  has 
quite  loo  much  Guine.a-grass,  and  his  letter  asUs  how  to 
get  rid  of  it.  All  ihis  shows  what  a  wonderful  variety 
there  is  in  our^ijriculturc,  and  thai  a  plant  is  valnal)le  or 
otherwise,  according  to  circumstances. 

The    Hardin     Melliort    or    niitter- 

MakliiK.— The  method  of  setting  milk  for  cream, 
known  as  the  Hardin  Method,  in  which  a  close  refriger- 
ating closet  with  ice  and  deep  pans  are  used  in  summer. 
is  becoming  popular  in  both  large  and  snuill  dairies.  Its 
economy  of  room  is  a  great  advantage,  making  the  nse 
of  a  special  milk-house  or  room  In  small  dairi«'s  unneces- 
sary. Recent  experiments,  made  by  Easttnirn  Reedcr. 
of  Mount  Hope,  Pa.,  who  has  heretofore  favored  shallow 


pans,  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  deep  pans  and  low 
temperature  of  Mr.  Hardin's  method,  and  Mr.  Reeder  ad- 
mits the  inferiority  of  shallow  pans,  as  compared  with 
the  deep  pans.  It  is  possible  that  the  low  temperature 
and  close  closet  of  the  Hardin  system  may  have  some 
beneficial  effect,  at  any  rate  the  advocates  of  the  deep 
can  system  are  greatly  reinforced  by  the  results  of  Mr. 
Reeder's  experiments.  During  the  fall  and  "winter  the 
use  of  ice  for  cooling,  or  fire  for  warming  the  milk,  is 
unnecessary  in  the  Hardin  system,  and  those  who  have 
adopted  it  ivill  be  spared  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
these  additional  appliances  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
setting  milk  for  cream. 


TUe  Tritoiine  SEorticislturally  and 

Agricnlturally,— The  *'N.  T.  Tribune  "  has  long 
been  a  source  of  amusement  by  reason  of  its  horticul- 
tural items.  A  collection  of  those  published  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  would  be  quite  as  funny  as 
anything  in  Josh  Billings'  "  Alminax."  On  March  14  it 
informs  us  that  "  Florists  are  said  to  have  been  100  years 
perfecting  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,"  which  will  be  news  to 
florists.  Some  time  ago  it  informed  us  that  •■•  Sago 
palms,  now  so  much  desired  for  in-door  decorations,  are 
natives  of  Southern  Egypt," — to  which  we  would  say, 
firstly,  that,  however  much  the  Sago  Palm  might  be  "de- 
sired,'" it  would  be  very  difficult  to  gratify  the  desire,  as 
wc  do  not  know  of  any  on  sale  in  the  country  ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  a  native  of  '•  Southern"  or  any  other  part 
of  "Egypt,"  and,  thirdly,  that  the  plant  that  this  writer 
is  evidently  trying  to  talk  about,  is  not  a  ^a?m  at  all. —Its 
agriculture  is  as  droll  as  its  horticulture.  It  says:  "Not 
in  all  climates  can  spring  wheat  be  raised  [which  nobody 
can  deny].  But  the  golden  grains  which  lie  hidden  in 
the  ground  tlirough  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  bring  forth 
not  the  less  richly  when  the  glad  spring-time  comes." 
That  is  very  pretty  talk,  but  mighty  poor  farming.  We 
wonder  if  the  "Tribune"  folks  have  ttie  seed  of  that 
wheat  with  "golden  grains,"  and  stays  all  winter  in 
the  soil.  In  the  same  number  with  this  absurdity  it  sets 
forth  the  value  of  its  Weekly,  which,  of  course,  has  all 
the  best  things  of  the  daily,  as  a  rural  paper. — Late?: 
The  above  was  crowded  out  last  month,  but  we  do  not 
regret  it,  as  it  allows  us  to  add  information  which  "  is 
important  if  true."  The  "  Tribune  "  says :  "  Kale  is  the 
most  plentiful  salad  now  in  the  market."— Kale  salad! 
The  "Tribune"  is  the  only  paper  that  h:nl  the  news, and 
probably  the  only  one  in  which  this  could  be  published. 

Heavy  Fleeces. — "M.  J.  P.,"  Salem  Co., 
N.  J.  The  Merino  sheep  produce  the  heaviest  fleeces, 
some  of  them  yielding  13  to  30  pounds  of  wool,  in  the 
yolk.  The  Cotswold  yield  the  next  heaviest  fleeces,  these 
bcin^  from  11  to  IS  pounds  The  best  market  lambs  arc 
a  cross  of  Southdown  with  Merino,  and  the  heaviest 
lambs  across  of  Cotswold  with  Merino. 

Heavy  H<>g'3i  in  i^'e'^v  ^e^r'^^y, — A  cor- 
respondent from  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing weights  of  hogs,  recently  slaughtered  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, as  follows:  Richard  Harrison,  living  near  Reck- 
lesstown,  slaughtered  2S  hogs,  which  weighed  as  follows : 
505,  575,  575,  577,  577,  579.  579,  570,  583,  585,  585,  505,  595, 
603,  605,  605,  619,  GIO,  6:i9,  635,  639,  6.J">,  (;65,  6T7,  709,  715, 
735.  and  749— making  an  aggregate  of  n,3:;jS  pounds,  and 
an  average  of  619  3-11  pounds.  Joseph  Carter,  on  the 
farm  of  Anthony  Bullock,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
killed  20  bead,  weighing  as  follows:  561,565,570,591, 
597,  (501,  625,  (J-19,  655,  065,  677.  695,  705,  705.  713,  721,  737, 
774.  865,  and  905  pounds.  Total  wcii:ht,  13,565  pounds. 
Average,  678J  lbs.  The  five  heaviest  weighed  over  4,000 
lbs.    Some  of  the  last  lot  were  21}  months  old. 

Stable  Floors.—"  A.C.,"  Franklin  Co.,  Mo. 
Plank  floors  are  not  injurious  to  horses'  feet,  if  not  too 
Planting.  The  floor  should  not  slope  more  than  one 
inch  in  6  feet,  which  will  give  plenty  of  draiuage.  This 
will  not  strain  the  tendons,  by  throwing  undue  weight 
upon  the  hind  legs.  But  if  the  rear  half  is  of  plank,  and 
sloping,  and  the  floor  beneath  the  fore  feet  of  earth,  the 
front  may  be  made  lower  than  the  rear,  which  will  be  the 
best  form  of  floor.    No  earth  floor  can  be  kept  clean. 

Iwatlterins'  B-uceru  Seed.— *' C.  D.  J.," 

Brii,'h!<>n,  Mich.  Lneorn  may  be  cut  for  seed  at  any  time 
when  th"  seed  is  ripe.  It  is  not  cut  as  clover  is,  once  for 
hay  and  asucomltimc  for  seed,  but  is  kept  for  cutting 
fodder  or  hay  for  many  years  continually,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  seed.  It  should,  if  manured,  last  eight  or  nine 
years  when  thus  cut.  but  if  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  the 
jilant  wtnild  prolialily  be  exhausted  much  sooner.  The 
.«eed  for  an  acre  costs  mdy  $6  or  less  ;  8  to  13  lbs.  btiiig 
used,  at  50  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ainerioan   Kotary  I»lo^v.— *'E. 

W.  D."  Blnnniington,  III.  The  plow  referred  to  is  as 
yet  only  .^n  experiment,  and  we  know  little  of  its  merits, 
except  fiom  newspaper  reports  given  by  interested  parties. 


Bfiommer's    jYAethod    of   Iflauag-in^ 

Manure.— ''D.,"  Bloomington,  Bl.  The  method  of 
nniking  manure  described  in  Bommer''s  pamphlet,  pre- 
serves everything  of  value  iu  the  materials  used,  and 
saves  all  the  ammonia ;  it  also  works  up  waste  materials 
into  a  condition  for  profitable  use.  The  method  is  appli- 
cable everywhere,  iu  the  West  as  well  as  iu  the  East. 

Preserving:   Corn-Fodder.— "  C.  G./' 

Guilford,  Ct.  The  whole  process  of  preserving  green- 
fodder  by  ensilage,  is  intended  to  prevent  access  of  air  to 
to  mass.  The  success  of  the  plan  wholly  depends  upon 
this.  Ifair  is  admitted,  all  is  lost.  Any  plan,  therefore, 
that  does  not  exclude  air,  will  fail.  There  is  no  better 
method  than  those  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
of  June,  1S75,  and  October,  1873.  The  latter  is  a  very 
simple,  easy,  and  cheap  method. 


Bee  Notes  for  JTme. 

BT  L.    C.   KOOT,    MOUAWK,   N.   T. 

Just  what  the  operations  for  the  present  month  shotild 
be,  will  depend  upon  the  honey-producing  plants  of  the 
diff'erent  localities.  In  most  sections  in  this  latitude, 
this  will  be  the  best  time  to  expect  swarms,  and  the  best 
colonies,  if  left  undisturbed,  will  probably  swarm  before 
the  last  of  the  month.  In  my  own  apiary,  I  endeavor  to 
have  my  swarms  nearly  equal  in  strength.  This  may 
easily  be  done,  by  taking  combs  of  brood  from  the  best 
ones,  and  changing  for  combs  from  lighter  colonies. 
The  necessity  of  having  hives  and  frames  uniform  in, 
size  is  here  very  apparent.  The  combs  not  containing 
brood,  which  are  taken  from  the  weak  colonies,  shotild 
always  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  heavj'  ones. 

Buring  the  season  of  1874,  I  continued  this  process  of 
equalizing  and  building  up  swarms,  until  the  20th  of  Ju- 
ly, before  which  time  no  surplus  honey  was  taken.  At 
this  date,  Basswood  commenced  blossoming,  and  I  took 
an  average  of  100  Bis.  from  a  hive  during  the  remainder 
of  the  yield.  Other  years,  a  large  part  of  the  surplus 
honey  would  be  taken,  before  the  date  in  which  the  yield 
began  in  '74.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of 
each  beekeeper  understanding  his  own  locality,  and  the 
forage  he  may  expect  from  time  to  time.  I  also  desire 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  very  common  practice  of 
some  writers  of  fixing  tlie  date  when  swarms  shall  be 
made,  boxes  put  on,  etc.  M3'  advice  would  be,  make  the 
swarms  when  colonies  are  strong  enough  to  spare  them, 
and  put  on  boxes  when  bees  will  commence  work  in 
them.  One  season  it  may  be  iu  June,  another  in  July. 
Questions  a»itl  Aiis^vers. 

''  Is  THERE  NO  WAY  TO  PUEVrNT  SWARMINQ  ?" — WTlCre 

the  honey  is  taken  from  the  hive  with  the  extractor.  I 
seldom  have  them  attempt  to  swarm.  If  run  to  box- 
honey  it  is  more  difllcult  to  prevent  it.  Removing  the 
old  queen,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  new  one,  will 
have  the  desired  tendency.  Natural  swarms  may  be  pre- 
vented if  artificial  ones  are  made  in  time.  Full  direc- 
tions for  this  operation,  may  be  found  in  Quinby's 
'■Beekeeping,"  page  183.  [Price  $1.50,  post  paid,  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company.] 

The  Bee-motu.— "  Is  there  any  preventive  for  the  moth 
or  miller?  " — "  If  bees  were  placed  20  or  30  ft.  above  the 
ground,  would  the  miller  afi'ect  them  as  much  as  if  they 
were  nearer  the  ground?" — The  best  preventive  is  to 
keep  swarms  strong  in  bees.  It  is  a  generally  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  the  Italians  defend  themselves  from  the 
moth  much  better  than  the  natives.  I  have  never  known 
a  good  strong  swarm  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  moth. 
Swarms  usually  become  reduced  from  some  other  cause, 
when  the  moth  takes  advantage  of  their  weakness, 
and  is  charged  by  the  inexperienced  with  being  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  their  destruction.  The  fnct  that  Xo  secure 
strong  swarms,  a  position  near  the  ground  is  preferable, 
is  proof  that  it  would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  ad- 
vantage to  raise  them,  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  moth. 

A  Room  for  Bees.— "I  have  flsed  a  room  for  boos  3 
ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  long,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
wood  shed,  and  just  under  the  roof.  I  have  left  a  hole 
15  in.  square  through  which  to  take  the  honey  out.  I  de- 
sire to  init  the  first  swarm  in  it  and  prevent  swarming." 

There  is  an  impression  that  a  place  arranged  as  above 

is  very  desirable  for  bees.  There  is  no  reason  why  beea 
can  be  better  prevented  fmm  swarming,  in  such  a  place, 
than  in  a  properly  arranged  hive.  If  a  place  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  used,  a  door  should  be  made  at  one  side,  large 
enough  f<»r  a  person  to  pass  in.  and  cloeedend  frames,  or 
a  hive  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  space  the  bees  oc- 
cupy may  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure.  My 
opinion  is,  that  one  reason  why  becH  do  not  swarm  when 
placed  in  one  corner  of  a  room  as  above  described,  with 
no  means  of  conftuiug  the  warmth  to  the  brood-cham- 
ber, is  the  fact  that  they  are  placed  under  so  many  dis- 
advantages, that  they  caunot  get  strong  enough  in  num- 
bers to  ewarm. 
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The  Best  and  Cheapest. 


Patented  Jla?/  2Sth,  1S67.  Ee-issued  Jul;/  ZOt/i,  1S72. 

A  Sax>onaceous  Coiiipouml  "^vitli  Cresylic  and 

Cail>olic  AcEtl. 

For  Prevenfins  and  Ciirino;  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis- 
Ciises  of  the  Skin.    Will  destroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas.  &c.. 

Is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flor-k.  Tie  use  of  this  OIP  T\'ill  cleanse  and  wlntm  tlie 
Fleece— also  increased  the  giowlh  or  weisrht  sufficient  to  he 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Preparation  is  Warranted  to  be  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  polsonoas  Conipotinds,  and  will  posi- 
tively do  all  ihat  we  ciaini  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5, 10,^50,  100,  and  u'OO  pounds. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death   to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  Only  deslrovs  tlie  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quiL-klv 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  by  it. 

No  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  jipplied.  Sheep  which  rarelv  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  under  ihe  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  tliis  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  tor  healing  Saddle  (ialls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  sendfor  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
ICIDDER    &    LAIRD, 

83  Jolin  Street,  Ne-n'  Torlc. 


INCORPORATED     18  7  5. 

141  "West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Tlie  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  tUis  In- 
stitution Mill  commence  on  "Wednesday,  3tl 
of  October,  187T,  and  terniinat*^  late  in  Feb., 
187S.— Tlie  Spring  course  Avill  begin  on  Marcli 
an<l  last  iintil  middle  May. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  I.IAIJTARI>,  M.5>.V.§., 

Dean  of  tUe  Faculty, 

FARMER'S 


¥  A0VISEH 


By  Peof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  A'.  Y. 
"The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  Enslisli 
language."— C7o7(?!(r?/  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  n'lail  from  the  Anthor  for  S3. 

A  long  felt  Need  supplied. 

The     SEXiSIBLE     COLLAR 

.  PAD  isjust■\vhatitsnamesnfIge^ts, 
a  perfect  Leather  Pad. combining  Ihe 
advantases  of  Firmness.  Elasticity, 
and  the  medicinal  properties  of 
tanin.  No  pad  ever  before  intro- 
duced eives  such  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  warranted  tn  cure  sore  necUs  and  lo  prevent 
ffalls.  Ask  vour  harness  mnker  for  them.  I\Ianufactured  by 
the  SOLE  LEATHER  PAD  CO.,  of  Clean,  N.  T. 

BEACO:^    FAKM,  Northport,  Long  Isla7id, 
EKEKDEES  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSHIEE  SWIM. 

Also  FAI^CT  POXTLTRT  of  choicest  kinds,  bred   from 
the  best  stock.   Address 

J.  F.  ROBINS,  -Manager. 

N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  mid  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
r.erkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Toulouse,Bremen,IJongKong^, 
M'hite  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayui^a,  liouen.  .Ayleshurv, 
Pekiu  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue.  Biifl"  and  White 
Turkevs,  Dorkina:?,  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl.  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Kggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Piss.  White  Mice.  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  five  dollars  each.    Swan  and  Deer  wanted. 

G.  ^V.  FARLEE,  CRESSKILL,  N.  J.  ^ 

(1  hoar  from  New  York  I  for  past  twelve  vears  breeder  of 
JERSEY  CATTLE.    Also  ESSEX  PIGS  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  OROZIER, 

BEACON  HIL.L.,  NortUport.  !>.  T.,  ST.  T., 

Received  a  Medal  and  Binloma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition.  Importer  and  lireeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved  Berkshire  Hotrs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

Foi"  S:ile  SI  (  Fl^^et^voo«l  Stoclc  Tai'iu, 
near  Frankfort.  Kv.,  Thoroughbreds.  'Irottcrs,   Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Address      "  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


MAGIE    OR   POLAND    CHINA. 


D.  M.  MA&IE,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Originator  and  Breeder  of  the  Famons  Magie 
or  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Pigs  for  snle  at  ail  seas<->ns  of  tne  vear.  S'Osvs  in  pig  to  mv 
hest  boars,  for  sale.  Premium  show  stock  of  the  fine-^'t 
quality,  for  sale  at  i-easonable  prices.  Parties  wantin*:  tlie 
^Jagieor  Poland  China  stock  pure  should  send  to  head- 
quartei-s,  and  address  me  as  above. 

Piea-se  >>tate  ichere  you  saw  this  adverti'^ement. 

Premmm  Chester  White  Pigs 

A    SPEtlALTY. 

Some  fine  specimens  now  ready  for  shipment,  in  pairs  not 
akin.    Send  for  Pries. 

JAMES    YOtJXG.    Jr..    &    CO.. 

Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PRE:^iIU:^I  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERIi- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  hy 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

AUo  fancy  poultry.    Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Purebred  C;i1vps,  Chester  Wliite,  Berkshire  and  York- 
-liiie  Pigs,  Scotch.  Skye.  and  Shepherd  pups,  Ponltrv  and 
Piircons,  all  ot  i lie  finest  imported  strains,  bred  and  for  sale 
bv  Francis  Morris.  >'orton,  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  fnr  circular. 
FRANCIS  MORlilS.  P.  O.  Box  3?9i,  Philadelphia. 

FOWLER'S    PATENT 


a 


Y 


?y 


Iron  Feeder  &  Water  Bish. 

ITe  tal.:e  our  fond  and  drinJcfrorn  Forcler^s  Economy  Disk, 
it  keeps  so  clean  and  ichole-some. 


Three  sizes,  for  all  ages,  from  chicks  to  full  grown  fowls. 
Keeps  food  or  water  clean,  no  chance  for  waste,  and  cannot 
be  overtnrned.— No  poultry -house  or  run  is  complete  with- 
out a  set  of  these  dishes. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  can  make  money  selling  them. 
Address,  SANFORD  &  KEI.J0OGG, 

Manufactnrers'  Agents. 
Room  4,  No.  337  Chapel  .^t.,  New  Haven,  Coiiu. 

EUGENE    B.    PEM>IiETON, 

Breeder  of  White   Leghorns. 

^VESTERLY,    R,    I. 

Having  bred  White  X<e(i:horns  exclusively  for 

10  years,  I  am  now  prepared  to  furnisli  Egcs  at  $'J.O0  per 
doz..  or  o  doz.  for  $5,  trom  as  fine  Stock  as  an}-  in  Ihe  countrv. 
ei^.My  Fowls  have  always  taken  Premiums  wheiwer  shown. 
Peceived  1st  and  2d  Premiums  on  Fowls  atProvidence,  li.I., 
Feb.,  lS(i,  and  Combination  Premium  for  Best  Cockerel. 

High  Glass  Poultry. 

T.islit  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Hondans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  EgffS.  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets.  .^^.00  per  13.  or  $5.00  for  2G.  Please 
>  State  what  von  wanr.  Seiid  for  Circnlar. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELITN,  Fredonia.  N,  Y. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR, 

Highest  CeTitennial  A^rard.  Cliickens  hatched  and 
reared  summer  and  winter.  Machine  used  as  Inctibator  and 
Artificial  Aiother  at  same  time.  Capacitv.  2"30  eggs.  Price, 
^0.    Se.^  J\x\y  Agrintltin-i'it.  iSTt^.    Address 

DAY    BROS.    &:    CO., 
92  liinden  Avenue,  Baltimore*  Md. 

Bl:icK  9Sas^i  for  stcckins;  ponds — I^oltiai 
Oucks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Duck's  and  Hen's  eggs 
in  season.  Jei'sey  Cattle,  A.  1.  O.  C.R  ,  and  Cotswolds, 
at  low  prices.    Address      W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

SMITH'S 

"Eagle  Claw  Of  76." 

A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  fish,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample,  50  cts.,  by  )nait,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

EAGI.E    CLAAV    CO., 
T13  Sansom  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


CHESTER   WHITE    PIGS,  ;!V\^^^"^  ^^  ^ '^^ 

y  ftl?  K"QHS??r  Pff^^  out  of  our  celebrated  ''PvJce" 
a\7lilV."5n5i^lj   riua,  and  other  noted  si: es. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  from  our  great  Imported  Prize 
\Mnn<'r  The  Collies,  and  oth'-is  equallv  choice.  PO- 
LAND CillNAS  and  ESSEX,  a-  ^obd  as  the  besr. 
tarmt-rs  dt-Bu-iiJL.- liiij  hes*.  pius.  wui  find  it  fo  their  juieresE 
to  corrpsjiond  with  n=.  Tiiis  sprin^^'s  pii£Sare  remark:ihly 
fine.  Also  flioic-:'  'Miom-.icru-bred  CALVES,  SHEEP* 
POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  and  DOGS. 

The  Second  Edition  of  our  ele:£ant  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  Live  Stoek  Catalogue  is  now  in  press.    Price '^c. 

Head  Seed  advertisement,  paae  231. 

BENSON    &    BURPEE, 
223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

BEST  CO'WS  iVSn  HORSES.— The  undersisTied, 
for  many  years  breeder  of  Jei-Sf-y  Cattle  and  Hamhle- 
tonian  Horses,  ofi'ers  for  sale,  on  reasonable  terms.  11 0  head 
of  thorough-brcd  and  yrade  Jersey  lieifers.  cows  and  hulls, 
and  25  horses  and  colts  of  all  ages.  I  prefer  that  all  pur. 
chasers  should  examine  mv  herd  for  themselves,  as  any 
written  description  of  such"  stock,  lo  me,  by  an  nnknown 
seller,  would  not  be  satisfactory.  All  stock  sold  by  me  is 
guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  Xew  London,  Conn. 

tf:^A:5IE  FO^Vff..    Kc«l  Ii-i&li  Setters, 

^-"  and  Cnrrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C.  COOPER, 
Cooper  Hill,  Uinierick,  Ireland,  winnt^^r  of  Gold 
Metials  at  Paris  and  Kew  York ;  also  Thoroush-bred 
Hounds.  Beatles,  and  other  Doss.  J.  (.'.  C.  can  likewise 
select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  clients,  bavins' 
had  long  and  large  experience  in  tliem. 

HAVE   YOU    GOT    LICE? 

on  yonr  chickens  or  fowls,  or  any  other  insects  tmubling 
von.  If  so,  send  25  or  50  cts.  for  tiie  Coutineutal  Insect 
Powder— the  ^surest  cure  known.  Al=o  Hondan  ei-gs  at 
?'-'.0U,  and  Spangled  Lciihorn  at  $;3.00  per  doz.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular. T.  L.  HALLWOPlTH.  Box  1770,  Boston.  Mass. 

"WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH,  White  and 
>T  Brown  Legliorns,  ^o  to  §0  eacli.  Ksgs.  §-*  per  dozen: 
3  dozen,  ^=>,  carefullv  packed.  Imported  Lop-eared  Hahbits  $3 
to  SlOeach.  Sendsta'nin  for  Circular.  Order?  shipped  prompt. 
[Hy"  I  received  135  Preuiinins  at  5  Fairs  in  1S76. 
WM.  MORIilS  AVENDELL.  J4o  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  ^  .  T. 

PEKIBJ  DUCK  and  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Eggs,  at  prices  to  snit  the  hard  times.  Send  for  my  circular 
before  purchasing  elsewliere.    Address 

EVAN  LEAVIS,  Scarlet's  31111.  Pa. 

Brown  Leghorns  a  Specialty. 

E2:gs  for  hatching  from  1st  Premium  birds.  Send  stamp  for 
Price  list.  A.  L.  BAN'KS,  Monnt  Kisco,  K.  Y. 

Hall  Bros.,  AnnArbor.  Mich.,  make  asnecinlty  of  brecd- 
iniT  the  finest  strains  of  Essex.  Sufi'olk.  Berkshire.audPo- 
landCliinapJirs.  !*/■  ice  s  M  off  card  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   A  few  splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  fine  Ijoars  now  ready. 

Preniiism  Pure,  OI>ORI.ESS.  Tine 
Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  grass. 
Sow  now  on  land  newly  seeded.  Perfectly  InoffensiTC. 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  house  plants, 
Laivns,  Gardene,  and  the  Graperv.  It  never  fails  in  pro- 
ducing grain  crops.  Send  2U  cents  for  invaluable  book, 
showing  composition  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address, 

EXCELSIOll    FERTILIZER    WORKS, 
Salem,  Omo. 

CHAPMAN    &   VAN    WYCK, 

(Established  ISW), 

DEALERS     IN 

psaiviAsr  GUAAo 

EXCLUSITELT, 
ITOwFroiit  Street,  JVeTV  Xorlc. 

GIAMT    POWDER, 

MANUTACTrnED    BY    THE 

ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 

61  Park  Place,  Xe-vv  Torb. 

Price,  per  lb 50  cts.  I  Caps  or  Exploders,  each  02  cts. 

Fuse.  iH-r  100  feet 75  vt?.  |  INippers,  per  pair 50  cis. 

Pamphlets  m;iiled  on  application  to  above  address. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  lo  the 
PRACTICAL     3L\.S    as    the      C030ION-SEXSE 

SPRlSiG,  being  a  side-spring  ■without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerouus  siili;  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  niucli  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRX'CI- 
BLE  STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Parm- 
er, Bnsincss  Man,  and  Pliysician,  as^t  gives  thoni 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRIXG  A'EHI- 
CLE  known,  and  mnch  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advortisement 
Jn  Dec,  1ST6,  American  AgriaiUurist,  an  d  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING, 

Address  E.  J.  P.  BAUMANN,  Kahway,  X.  J. 
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Tlie  F:irmer*3  Comfort:  the  Gardener's  Secnritr:  the  Gentleman's  S:ife-g^uiird. 
Three  or  four  strands  of  this  ''iVire,  with  our  Patented  Irou  Post,  making-  a  moct 
impregnable  ftnee. 

TWO  TilOUSAXD  TONS  SOLD  AXD  PUT  VP  DUIiING  THE  LAST  YEAE. 
T"or  sale  at  the  leading  hardware  stores,  with  Stix-tchers  and  Staples.    Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

WASHBURN    &    MOEN     MFC    CO., 

Ot  'Worcester,  Mass.,  Sole  Manufacturers  East  of  Chicago. 
■Wareliouie:  42  Clut  St.,  Xew  Yoi;k. 


Galvanized  Cable  Fencing. 

Proof  ajaias£  Cattle,  Fire,  ami  Rust.    Hundreds  of 
miles  erccteU.    Ilandsonie,  diii-able,  ch-ap. 

PHILIP    S.    JUSTICE, 
li  \".  5<ll  St.,  Philadtljilila.  Pa. 


Tree  &  Post  Hole 

Best  Yet  IiiYentei 

Digs  a  Hole  of  a.iiy 
Size  or  Siiape  in  aiiy 
kiiid  of  Soil— Stony, 
Clay,  or  (iulcUsaiid. 

No  Clogging — -\o  Knee 
Woik— Xo  Back  Ache. 
Work  Done  four 
Times  as  Quick 
and  Easy  as  by 
the  Old  Way. 

See  wliat  this  paper  said 
about  it  ill  Maj*  number. 

Delivered  to  any 
part  of  tlie  V.  S.  osi 
receipt  of  Sj.OO. 

AGENTS    AVAyTKO. 

Send  for  Circular. 

EUREKA  DIGGER  CO., 

S4  AVilliam  St.,  IV.  T. 

P.  O.  I'.ox  37!."). 


HALLADAY    ':->fL 
STANDARD.    ^^ 


The  first  Self-  Regalatinsc 
Wind  Mill  off-red  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used.  workm;in>hip,  power 
and  dnialiility  are  roiisidered, 
it  is  aeknow]t'du'''d  ro  he 
THE    CHEAHE^iT. 

It  has  been  iuanul:u'tiired 
Tinder  imuie-iitu  stii'crvisiou 
of  iiivenror  fo;-  more  than 
lu-cnrv.;\V'i  vvav<. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  li^  USE. 

A  fiS  pjii:e  Illustrated  Cata- 
loaue  with  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  aitplicailon. 

AgtMits  want-'d  in 
all  uuasslgncd  coua-    .-^ 
ties. 

XS.   S.  "WIND    EN. 
GINE&PUMPCO. 

Uatatia,  III. 


Victor  Cane  Mil! 

Aud 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 


Tlio   BEST,  and   only 

standard  macliinca. 

FinST  PRI'MIfM  AT  125 

.STATE  FAIRS. 

Crand  Mednl  at  Cen- 
,    tennial   Exhibition. 

'Xr^  :i.  Over  44,000    sold. 

&i'>  Safo,    Kolialilt',    Econ.uiiic.'U. 

Cane  Growers  can't  afford  to  risk  Crops 

Wi'h  lielit.  wcik,  mifiui^hcd  mills.  IriMo  t.)  hrcnk  in  thoi 
tnid.,t  of  tho  so  \s.>n.  Tlicy  c.in  't  tulnr.!  t^>  waste  crona 
with  mills  thatdon'trrcssontr.11  tin-  iun-.-ri  \  :iiM.ral"r3 
that  make  b>tiip  and  gncar  un.1t  for  market,  aud  too 
little  in  proportion  tn  tlio  lalior  ii'  I  f"   I  t!it  v  r.iiuiro. 

BIymyer  Manufacturin  •;  Co.,  cinoumati.  O. 
Stoam  Knglnes,   Throslicrs,   Bella,       Vircuhrs  gait  free. 


Established  in  1844. 


-S^, 


B  O  LTINlf  C  LOT  H  .  -^-V^ 
Mil_i-Eii=(S     suf=pi_ie:s 

ADDF.ESS 

STRAUB    MILL   CO., 

CINCIXNATI5 

OHIO. 


Grand  Medal  at  Centennial, 


Standard  Flouring  KilL 

Scourer,  Griodtiraud  Uollcr. 

S  feet  Ion?  by  4  feet  hiph. 
Runs  -with  belt  4  inches  wide. 

Flours  3  to  6  bushels  per  hour. 
Has  double  ventilating  colter. 

For  flour,  njiddlinjrj'nd  bran. 
.Gives  every  one  his  own  c^'al. 

Makes  tlie  beit  llour  and  yield, 
I;  n  reliable  flouring  mill. 


Standard  Grinding  UiU. 

For  nil  substances  wet  or  dry. 

Built  of  burr  stone  and  iron. 
For  heavy  or  liglit  power. 

Capacity  of  SU  inch  stones. 
Eqnat  to  any  larger  size. 

TliiclieEt  1-  rencH  burr  stones. 
Double  diEcharpe  spouts. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-adjusting  burrs. 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD  SCALES 


Centennial  Juderes  award  medal  on  ^;W^hese  port- 
able, vertical  jnilts  for  so:iclitf/  and  good  workmaii- 
slupj  economy  and  adaptabillti/._^^ 

ED^rARD  liAP.RTgOX,  >'r\V  H.WEX.  CONX.^ 

BURR  ST©::4'E  GRIST  MllvIiS 
■f<i^^-^  Flouring  Machinery.  ^SL,';^ 


Catalogue 
and  Price 
List  Free. 


The  Centennial  Prize  Mednl  nnd  Diploma. 
I.EOVAl!I>    .fc    S1I,T.IM-VN,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 

COTTON    SEED    HULLER 

AXIJ    PEF,0-3m,lj    COMniXF.D. 

D.  Kabiiweiler's  cflebraled  l-'ateni  for  I'lar.Iati.ins  and  Oil- 
Mills.  U.sed  1)V  Planters,  Ihe  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  nnd 
tiirouKli  tlie  coiintrv.  Hisliest  award  nt  the  t^enlennlal  Ex- 
lilbillou.  Grind  an'd  crark  Corn,  Peas, etc.  Planters  Pow.r 
Iliilli'r.  li  bnsiiels  per  liour.  $17"..  Hand  lluner.  r,  bushels  per 
lionr.  ?7.'i.  Send  for  Cirenlai-s  and  .Indies  Iteport.  Pay  for 
itselt  in  a  few  weeks,    IJO  Centre  St..  New  Voik. 


Es:<S? 


-IllifiO-o 


2  n  i:  .i  H  : 


o  "^  ■■  H     ~" 


ft^=^0       G' 


II    ': 


MM. 


Sl.200nrEAR.CLKAR,F.\Mn,T  VTCFSPITT. 
Vienna  Preauf't  lV(/,v/ ;  n.nkes  "•o-^/.'-.-nfi.rn^.y  T7. 
fnun  Ttr^'T'.  rtc.  AOFNTS  In  .'v.'rr  conntv  to 
HW^  nl.'salpand  retail.  Put  'Tn  for  f.tirlly  use.  Sample 
a».d  elretilars.  p.isT-nnId,  10  ris. 
VIENNA  YEAST  CO.,  (W!  Arch  St.,  PhilmlclphlB,  Pa. 


MADE    WITH    THE 


Latest  and  Most  Valuable  Improvements. 


THE    WORLD'S     STANDARD. 

i:eceivi:d   highest  jiedals  at 
World's  Fair,  London 1851 

.„-..,-.,-   --=..    .._--    jggg 

1867 
1873 

1 875 

World's  Fair;  Philaderphra.'.V 1876 

COFFEE  ANd'sPICE  MILLS, 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  CANS, 

STORE  TRUCKS,  &c. 

AREXTS    FOR    RULES'    A1.\P.M    MONEY    I1':aWEES. 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  311  Broadway,  N.  T. 

E-VIKH.-VNKS  &  Co.,  Itilj  Balliraorebt.,  Baltimore. 
T  Air.BANKS  &  Co.,  53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
l'AIi:i'.-\KKS  &  Co.,  216  Main  St.,  Butlalo,  X.  Y. 
EAIIiBAXKS  &  Co..  SSS  Bioadwav,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
FAIPvBANES  &  Co,  41'3  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal. 
FAIKBANKS  &  Co..  S4  King  William  St.,  London. 
FAir.nANKS,  BKOWN  &  Co..  3  Milk  St..  Boston. 
EAIRl'.ANKS  &  EWIXG.  Masonic  Hall,  Plilladclpljia, 
FAIRBANKS.  .MOKSE  &  Co,  Chicago,  Ills. 
F.\I1:B-\NKS.  SIOR^E  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
lAIRBANKS,  iMtlRSK  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  Oldo. 
F.-V11!BANKS,  MORSE  &  Co..  Bittsbnreh.Pa. 
FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  Co..  Louisville,  liy. 
1  .VIRBANKS  &  to..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
FAIRBANKS  &  HCTCHINSOX.  San  Francisco. 
For  sab'  bv  leading  Hardware  Dealers. 


W.    S.    BLUNT'S 

UNIVERSAL 


I?! 

Secured  hij  Uiitrs  paieni. 
These   pnnips  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  !*<  r  the  house  or 
fur    ont-door    ^'eUs  ol    any 
depth.      Thev    are    constructed 
with  special  reirard  to  st^en^th, 
ease  of  working,  aud  dnrabiUrv. 
They      can       be      immediately 
chan<re(i  froiii  lilt  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chambi-r  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  idlow  the  liaidlo 
to  work  at  any  desired  ancle  with 
the  spout.     Hiivlngc  close    tops, 
they   cannot   he  tampered  with, 
Alioiition  is   r;tne'i     in   '""iir  r''\i' 
eir-;int  p:iiri'i-n  DEEP  AVFI.T. 
nou-treezinsrFIKKPr:*IP. 
Also.  Jlhiiit's  5?aiul    Viicu- 
uni    Clininberi*.— A    complete 
protcciiun  afraiusi  sand  or  prllty 
water  In  duff  or  driven  wells* 
pits,     niiue^.    nnd    river ;«. 
^         For  hnud  or  strain  puuu>s« 
all  sizes,  fruiii  l,'.i-iuch  lo  4-incli 
suction  pipe. 
Send  for  ctrcula.'s  to 
XASON    M-F'G    CO., 
71    Fulton    and  71    Beck- 
mau  St.    New  "i  ork. 
WestevM   .Xizeney,  Newton  A:  Hnle, 

Cbiehsro. 
Pacitlr  '  .■:i-i  .V-encv.  Duuhani.  Cnr- 
ri|:nu&:  Co.,  ;?au  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privilciros  for  raakius: 
l>riv«.'M  "^V*'!!?*  and  selliu.ii'  Licenses  under 
the  established  AiiiiM-t<';Bn  i>riv«Mi  IVj^II 
l*al4Mtt.  leased  by  the  year  to  respou^ible  par- 
ties, bv  ^_-. 
■  WM.    D,    ANDREWS    &    BRO., 

M:\V     \  OKK. 

GAr.PK>E>«lSK*>DFlKS  HXTIN- 

r.i-ii^itkH. — 1  rwiocti  Uuildiii)^  from 
Kin-,  nnd  Trcvi,  Vine*,  ett.,  from 
II1M.-CU.  Throw*  Wilier  40  fU  ta«ily 
carritii.  No  UwfllinB.  Cminlry 
llonif.  or  Ksfl.irv  »hould  b*  wilhr.|,l 
llie  Fniintntn  rump.  S«nd  f«^r  1"^ 
Ilhi»tn>t'*'l  Circtdnr.  J.  A.  WHIT  - 
MAX.  Sole  Proprlrlor  find  Ma-iu- 
fi.tiircr,  rrfvidciicc,  R.  t. 


3  FOUNTAIN  PUMP. 


AKl.'TV  nKI'A '•'•C'tF.-Travollnff  and  local  sales- 
,,u-n   wanted.     ST.VPLE    COOPS.     NO    PEPDP  NO. 
Salnrv  -5Tn  a  m.uuh.    Hotel  and  'raveling  CKPenscspnUI.S 
.A.  GRANT    A-    CO..  manufacturers  of  FN\  t,l>OPt.i?   anu 


PAPER.'J.  1.  C:  and  S  Home  St.,  CiNClxx.vTi,  Oino. 


i:i/--vT  TATTTCO  C:  •snflerlnifnniwonTids  or  diseases, 
>l  I  I  iM  I  lliUncan  obtain  p.-nsion  nn.l  Incn-asc 
of  penslo*  I'V  iTmlres.i.,s  MrNEII.I,  *  UIUCH.  WashlnR- 
ton,  U.  C,  enclosing  stamp.    Xo  fee  unit!  peutinn  acatrea. 
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[Jtine, 


THE    "SARATOGA" 

Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer. 

Slices  and  Peels  at  one 

Operation. 
Removes  the  Eyes  Com- 
pletely, 

Vegetal  lea  Cook  dryer,  sweeter, 
quicker,  more  evuu,  aud  drain  off 
dry  wheu  cooked. 

Are  Cut  uniformly  in  less  time,  and 
an  absolute  savins  of  50  per  cent 
In  waste. 

The  Spiral  Cut  prevents  adhering, 
and  allows  the  bitter  parts  to  cook 
or  soak  out,  as  in  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cucumbers,  etc. 

For  Dryinffj  Curing,  Evaporating 
or  FreserviDg  Vegetables,  is  un- 
equaled. 

For  HashiuGT,  Stripping:,  Soups, 
Miuce-meat,  Pickles,  Dressings, 
&c.,  Fruits  and  Yegetables— chop 
even  and  quick,  avoiding  lumps, 
■which  will  not  cook  through. 

In    short,    is   a  simple,   desirable, 
cheap  and  usefal  household   ma- 
chine, which  housekeepers  should 
have. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  ox»  receipt  of  Sl.OO. 

GOODELL  OOMPAIfY,  Antriin,  N.  E, 

anrt  95  Readc  St.,  New  Vorlc. 


THE    PUECHASE    GEAE 


causes  the  wringer  to  turn  with  half  the  labor  of  other 
wringers. 

Be  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  r  Purchase  Gear  before 
buying  an  Qld-fiifihi07ied  cog-wheel  wringer.  Sold  every- 
where. Jf.  B.  PHELPS,  Manufacturer, 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


COMMON  ,i.,^       r.  I  .   •       SENSE 

B^^-^S  on  D_P  OM  FQV,  ^ -^^^ 
"j^kALL  AROUND  THE  HOUSE    J-, 

for  sale  eythetrade.-send  stampfor 
.;  .  iuuStrated-pbice  list  to 

S.  ■      -F.A'-.SlNCLAIR-MoTTvrLLE.N.Y.       .    > 


NORNY'S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  of  fruir,  either  with  or 
"Without  being  air  tight.  This  powder  lias  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  all  tlie  Stales  of  the  Union,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  liner  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  50  cents  a  box,  whicli  preserves  60  pounds  of  dressed 
fruit.  Three  boxes  for  One  Dollar.  Sent  bv  mail,  to 
any  address,  with  full  directions.  UsuaUliscounttothe trade. 

JOHXSTUN,    HOJLL.OAVAY    &    CO., 
60a  Arch  St.,  PUiladelpliia,  General  Agents. 

TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWN'S    FREIVCH    DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies'  Traveling  Ea^-s  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carrv  them 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smiit  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather. 

Ko  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  everywhere. 

B.    F.    BROWIV    &    CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  FASHIONABLE    CORSET, 

Constructeci  In  strict  accordance  Tvith  Anatomical  LaTr, 

Saperior  to  any  corset  of  American  or  Foreign  make,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  and  your  size— Guaranteed! 
Agents  wanted.    Send  stamp  for  circulars. 
WM.  H.  HYDE  &  CO.,  Ke-wHaren.  Conn. 

EVERY  WOMAN  WANTS  IT. 

Eurelja  Hand  Bread  Eneader  and  Butter  TVorlcer.    Sent 
Dy  mail  for  SO  cents.    Jlen  and  Women  Agents  wanted. 
G.  NICHOLSON,  84  William  St.,  N.  T. 

ELEGANT  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  MOODT  &  SAN- 
Kiir.  tlie    jreat  Revivalists.    The  two  sent,  post-paid, 
for  10  cents  and  3  cent  stamp.    Satisfaction  Kunranteed. 
W.  H.  LEECH,  JR.,  P.  M.,  Pomeroy,  cTiester  Co.,  Pa. 


PAINT. 

Use  None  but  that  which  Experience 
has  Proved  to  be  the  Best. 

THE    AVERILL 

Received  the  Highest  A\Ta.r(l  from  the   Cen- 
tennial Commissioners. 


MIXED  READ?    FOE  USE. 

"  The  paint  1  got  from  vou  four  years  ago  looks  as  fresh 
and  glossy  as  if  put  on  last  lall." 

Kev.  THOS.  DRUMM,  Uochester,  N.  Y. 
"  "We  have  used  large  quantities  of  the  Averill,  and  are  so 
well  satisfied  of  its  superiority  that  we  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  the  public  for  general  use." 

CHKNET  BKOS.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Send  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials  to  the 
AVERILL    CHEMICAL    PAINT    CO., 

3-3  Burling  Slip,  N.  T. 

171  East  River  St.,  Chicago. 

133  East  River  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

S.  B.  JERO^IE  &  CO. 

Extra  Quality  Clocks. 

NEAV    H.WEJf.    CONN. 

(Establisbed  18ri6.) 
3Iannfacture  Tarious  special, 
noTcl  and  tasteful  styles  of 

DetaMeclLeTer  Time  Pieces 

They  have  substantial  and  durable 
metaf  movements,  with  balance  wheel 
like  a  watch  ;  will  run  in  any  position, 
and  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
traveller. 

They  are  suitable  for  the  Library, 

the  Family  Room,  the  Dining  iiooih, 

the    Sleeping    Room,  the    Shop,  the 

Store,  and  the  Cabin,  and  any  place 

The  Souvenir,     where  correct  time  is  desirable. 


The 
The 
The 
Tlie 


'  St.  ?; icholas."  imitation  morocco.  (4)^x4) $2.00 

'Souvenir,"  turkev  morocco,  (4>^x-i>,  see  cut 2..50 

'  Cabinet,"  black  walnut.  (6x4^) •.- 2.50 


Boudoir,"  octagon,  morocco,  (5  in.). 

The  "  Koslvn,"  Scotch  plaid.  (6x4H) 

The  "  Melrose.*'  Scotch  plaid,  (6x41^),  mantel 

The  "Holyrood."  polished  white  holly,  (6s4K) 

Accuracy  and  Durability  Guaranteed, 
Carefully  packed  and  Bent  safely  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


3.50 
4.00 
4.03 
4.00 


BARNES'    FOOT    POWER 
MACHINERY. 

different  machines  with 
which  Builders,  Cabinet 
Makers, "Wagon  Makers  and 
Jobbers  in  miscellaneous 
work    can    compete    as    to 

QUALITY     AJTD     PF.ICTE     With 

steam  power  manufacturing; 

also  Amateur's  supplies,  saw 
blades,  fancy  woods  and  designs. 
Sav  where  you  read  this  and  send  for 
catalo-^ue  and  prices.  W.  F.  &  John 
Barnes,  Kocklord,Winnebago  Co.,111. 
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f^  r\f\  AGi:XTS  WANT>D  Immediately,  to 
^i  n  S  sell  very  desirable  NEW  PATENT  articles,  and 

*J\J\J  the  neif  combined  VICE  and 

JOCiCE-iT  AVItE:N  C'H. 


Will  It  any  Cud. 


"Worfca  In  pecuHar  corners,  where  ofter 

Wrenches  cannot  so.  Adapted  to  agricm- 

tural  machines  and  fits  all  nuts  on  wagons 

and  carriages;  the  axle  nut  inclu-did.    Iso  „^^-„„^^ 

handliue  the  nut  or  BOilinq  the  hnnd-^  when  oiUngcarnaf/^-s. 

and  for  tightening  or  rerhovinE  os6?;ffo?i-5  it  has  no.eqnal. 

By  mall,pBst-paid,  75c.  G.J.  CAPETTELL  &  CO.,  CheElure,  Ct. 

MOUSTACHE    PROTECTOR. 

GEXTS  DElvIGHT, 

The  best  selling  novelty 
for  Agents.  Gents  tt?  *(-•;/ 
have  it.  Ladies!  get  it 
for  them.  Onlv  25  cts. 
bv  mail.  Circulars  free 
a'-s  air.  Stobekeepees 
send  for  it. 

C.  H.  BARROWS, 
Patentee, 
"Willimantie.  Conn. 

Keep's  Cnstnm  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  verv  best,  6  for  ?9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partlv-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  verv  best,  6  for>7.  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  cMlar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  slven  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  Xew  Tork. 

*DTTPTT<^  T    nnTT?  produce  co  :>ons- 
IlUr  Ulo  Jji  UUIjIj,  SIO^"  merchant, 

14rl    READE    ST.,  XEAV  YORK. 

EstaWsheA  in  lSn2.    Market  reports  and  shipping  direc- 
tions sent  fi-ee  on  application. 

COMMISSION   HOUSE   of  F.  HOPP   &   CO., 
31?  Washinston  St.,  N.  T.    Good  sales  and   prompt  re- 
turns.   Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Platfii 


THE 

Lancaster 

Butter 
Carrier 

with  a  CUP  for 
every  erint  or 
pat,  will  enable 
you  to  market 
your  butter  in 
the  best  possible 
condition.  All 
sizes  and  forms 
01  Bos  and  Cups 
made.  Price  $lO 
for  a  ^pound 
carrier,  with 
center  Ice-box. 
Send  for  Cir- 
cular. 
E.  Iv.  EESH, 

liancaster* 
Pa., 

Sole  Manufact. 


GILT-EDGED    BUTTER,     AS    MADE    BY 
COOLEY'S    SYSTEM, 

Uniformly,  wlthoni  regard  to  season  or  climate.  A  pamphlet* 
descriptive  of  this  newly-discovered  svstem.  sent  Jree  to  any- 
one sending  address,  with  Set.  stamp, "to  the 

VERMO>.^T  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows"  Falls,  Vt. 

Centennial    Medal    Awarded. 
KOEHLER'S 

IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  left 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  ]2th,  1S75.  Best 
in  the  market.  Are 
made  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvan- 
ized iron  or  brass 
hoops.  Within  the 
tub  IS  fitted  a  tin  Cool- 
er, haying  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin 
is  constructed  a  series 
of  ledges,  on  which 
rest  the  shelves  for 
supporting  the  butter 
(Print  Bntter") :  are  used  without  shelves  for  KoU  Butter. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges,  Hasps,  and  Fixtures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  tliem  rust-proof.  J.  G.  KOEHLEK, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Keclanplar  CliM 

and 

B  ntt  er-\rorlier. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  al'n'ays 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtares.  5 
sizes  made.  Endorsed  by  leading 
Zlairymeu.  Agents  wanted  wliere 
we  have  none.  Send  for  circulars. 

coR^^SH:  &  curtis. 

Fort  Atkinson,  "Wis. 

HI&HEST  Af  ARD  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL, 


ET  THEBES 


"Warranted  to  be  exactlv  as  repre>enied.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  reaHu  first  class  F:irm  Machinerv. 

Made  onlv  bv  POUTER  BLANCUABD'S  SONS,  Coi-COBD, 
N.  H.    Send  for  Circulars. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
and  Convenient  Tet  Invent- 
ed ^Vorl£s  30  lbs.  in 
less  tliaii   o   nLinntes, 

thoronghly  working  out  the 
buttermilk  and    mixing  in 

the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REID, 
No.  6  Worth  IStli  St.,  Pliilatlelpliia,  Pa.. 

FARMING 
TTITH    OREEN    JnA^^fJRES. 

On  Plnmgrove  Farm,  toy  C.  HARLAN,  M.D, 

CONTENTS. 


Chap.   1.  Nitrosen.  Phosphor- 

Chap. 12.  TThite  Mustard. 

ic  Acid.  Potash. 

"       33.  Turnips. 

2.  Covering  the  Soil. 

"       14.  Earnvard  Manure. 

"        3.  Surface  Manuring. 

"      15.  Feeding  Grain    for 

"         4.  Water  as  a  Solvent. 

Manure. 

"        5.  TJllaire  a  Manure. 

"      16.  Forage       for      the 

"         6.  Green  Manures. 

Horses  on  the  Farm. 

"       17.  l-osi=  of  Manure. 

Mulch  for  Wheat. 

"       18.  John  Johnston  and 

"         8.  Hunirarian  Millet. 

others    on    Eaising 

9.  Green  Clover. 

Wheat. 

"       19.  The  Preservation  of 

"       11.  Green  Buckwheat. 

Health  on  the  Farm, 

Price,  post-paid.  50  cents. 

ORA^-Gt;  JUBD  CO.,  2^5  Broadway,  N.  T. 

E.&O.WAED, 


PRODUCE    C03I3IIS- 
SIO.V   3IERCHAXTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Horni»'v's  S'eam-cooked  White  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  279  AV:ifiliiiiston-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1S45.)      Kef.,  Irving  JS/aiional  BanZl  New  York  City. 
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AGENTS   WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER  S    BOOK. 

Gives  full  inform^ition  o:i  ali  kinds  of  Farm-work,  Drain- 
age, Fertilizers.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Siock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valaable  ;ind  practical  treatise  on  Hoase- 
bnilding,  and  book  of  Lesal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
The  most  valuable  Farmer's  Book,  ever  published.  For  full 
descrlDtioa  and  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCrnDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IT   IS    BEING    DONE    ALL 
AROUND    YOU. 

ToirxG  MexI  Tocxg  AVomex!  Are  yon  aniioas  to  Etiike 
ont  for  yourselves?  Send  for  Catalogue  of  our  puiilicatioiis 
and  select  one  to  sell.  You  can  make  from  $50  to  $200  per 
month  clear.     Salaries  paid  after  xhort  trial.     Try  once. 

Address  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Hartford,  Ct.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


"  Palliser's  loflel  Homes  for  tie  People." 

50  pages,  40  engravincs  of  houses  and  plana  to  suit  every 
taate,  post-paid,  25  cents.  Every  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  should  have  it.  ft  gives  prices  of  houees  and 
cost  of  plans  and  specifications.    Send  for  one. 

GEORGE  PALLISEP.,  Architect,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

DR.  OX'S  EXPERIMENT. 

By  JULES  VERME,  author  of  "  Tour  of  the  World  in 
80  Uuv.-i."  ■•  Twenty  Thous;tnd  Leagues  under  the  Sea,"  &c., 
&c.  the  present  volume  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  a 
wonderful  **  Experimenl:  "  b_j-  an  eccentric  savant.  It  also 
contains  '*A  Winter  amid  the  Ice  by  Verne,  being 
a  deseription  of  an  adventiirous  life  in  the  Polar  legions. 
lUQBtraled  with  39  tine  Engravings.  Price  only  10  cents, 
by  mail  12  cents.  SoM  bv  all  Newsflfnler=.  orse'nt  postpaid 
by  D0\N"E1.LET.    LOVD    &    CO., 

Publishers,  Cliicaso,  III. 

,    BEAUTIFUL.   PORTRAITS    from 
coiiuiion  C;ir(l  Ptiotosrraplis,  &c.  Bescriptioii 
and  Prices  free,    ^^'^e  want  Agents  and  will 
Ipav  tiiem  weil.    .1  splendid  busine-ss. 
Address  TEX  ETCK  ^  CO.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

ARTIST'S  Manual,  fl  practical  guide  to  oil  and  water 
color  painting,  crayon  drawing,  ifcc.  Illustrated.  50 
cts.  Elocutionist's  Journal,  gives  best  standard  and  new 
pieces  for  professional  and  amateur  readers  and  speakers, 
lOcts.of  any  newsdealer  or  by  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  «fe  CO., 
U9  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  Si. 00.    Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  iinesself  soa=  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  bv  Hygiene, 
$1.0U.  AKthe  above,  $2.50  Circulars  fr-e.  fee  Dec.  .Jt/n- 
culturist.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK. 

13  &  15  L.aight  St.,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  POULTRY   JOURNAL. 

A   larce,  haiidsomelv  illnstrated  Ma^Mzine,  devoted  ex- 
clnsively  to  Poultry.    Price  only  $1  per  year.    Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy  to 
SOUTRERN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  CO..  Lonisville.  Ky. 

^  ^^    CENTS    AXD   A  3-CE\T  STA.lfP  for  13 

^  ■■   beautiful  Glass  Cards;  or  20  Snowflake.  Marble. 
Ill   Kepp  and  Dani;i3k;   or    oO   Wliite  or  Tinted^l5 
III   colors),  with  vour  name  iieatlv  printed.    SE\T 
I  II   BY    KETUR.V    I>I.\II*.     None  nicer  in    the 
■  ^^   world  at  any  price.    The  largest  variety  of  Visit- 
ing Cards  on   earth  at   my  office.    One  says,  "I 
know  of  more  than  flfiy  places  to  get  cards  and  like  vonrs 
besr."— Another,  "The  ne  plus  ultra  of  visiting  card  *print- 
Intr." — "Neatest  and  best  we  ever  saw."— "Never  was  so 
well  suited  before,"— are  almost  unanimous  espressiouB. 
TKY  THEM  AND  YOU  "WILL  SAY  THE  SAME. 

W.    C,    CANXON,  713  ^VasUiiigton  St., 
Bosfoii,  Mass. 


30  VISITING  CARDS,  no  two 

alike,  wuii  your  name  finely  printed, 
an<l  *.  neai  card  case,  postpaid,  for  20c. 
G  packs  $1.    Agents  wanted.    Try  ns. 
J.  A.  MORRILL,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


Mixed  Cards,  Damast,  Repp.  Granite,  Etc.,  with 
name  printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outfit,  25c, 
Address  CLINTON  BROS.,  CUntonvine,  Conn. 


50 


50 


VISITIXG  CARDS^^^V^'SleS^-,?;?^ 


L.  C.  COE  i  CO.,  Bristol.  Ct. 


40 


Floelj-  Printed   Vlsltlna   Cards,    f9   tints,)    with 
your  name  on  them  all  for  onlv  10  cts. 

STAR  PRINTIXG  CO.,'  Xorthford,  Conn. 


VAI-rABLE  INFOKItl.VTlON 

Tliur  will  i-ruililu  iiiiy  Reliable,  Ke- 
Hpeotable  in.-in  to  e>i.il)lUli  :i  PAY- 
ING  BUSINESS   in  his  own  town, 
may  be  ublaincU  by  addrcesinj^  the  undersigned. 

Manaijer  A.  C.  CO.,  Anhuru,  N.  T. 


HIS    FIORDS 

WORK, 

and 

WORKERS. 


Tills  Is  lliclntrsf,  most  nftrartivo,  Inrffcst,  rhcnp- 
e8l»  and  host  illn^^trnrcfl  hook  un  this  woiwhrful  In.^n 
that  has  yet  !>■  en  ptili'i-lii  (I.  It  eonl.iins  T,i|"e  of  IXnndv, 
Snnkey,  Blis'<,  \Vliittle,  and  others.  .\lso  Momhs 
best  Sermons,  Bible  Portraits,  Outlines  of  Doctrine.  Bllile 
Readings,  ana  addresses  in  London,  Edlnbur;.'li,  Dublin, 
Brooklyn,  Xew  Yt)rk,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

I|  riTllVTrflCI  Sold  only  by  Siibseriplion, 

iluXlIM  lO       WANTED.     Send    f-r    full    de- 
-^ '^      serl|illve  terms  and  circulars  to 

NELSON  &  PHII,I.IPS,  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Vassar  College, 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 

POTJGHZEEPSIE,    NEW    YORK 

J.  H.  KAYMOND,  I.L.D.,  President. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  j-ears  of  age.  and  muse  present  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials of 'character.  None  are  received  for  a  shorter  period 
than  till  the  close  of  the  current  collegiate  year. 

REGULAR     STUDIES. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German  and  English  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 
Rhetoric,  Mathematics.  Astronomy,  Physics,  Natural  His- 
tory, Cliemistry,  Phvsiology,  and  Hygiene. 

ART    STUDIES. 

Vocal.  Piano  and  Orpan  Music,  Paintine  and  Drawing. 
Every  department  of  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  Professor,  assisted  by  competent  Teachers. 

THE    COLLEGE    HOME. 

The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Poujrhkeepsie. 
Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and  from  tlie  city.  Tlie  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  has  an  office  in  the  College, 

The  College  buildings  are  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  supplied  witli  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Bath- 
ing-rooms and  other  needful  conveniences  are  amplj' 
provided. 

All  tiie  students  are  members  of  the  College  family,  and 
are  subject  to  its  regulations.  The  domestic  and  social  life 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lady  Principal. 

The  grounds,  embracing  two  hundred  acres,  with  several 
miles  of  gravel  walks,  a  flower-garden,  lake,  and  the  well- 
furnished  Gymnasinm,  afford  ample  scope  for  healthful 
recreation. 

A  regular  physician,  residing  In  the  College,  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  the  care  of  its  health. 

There  are  dally  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  and  a  religious 
service  and  Bible  classes  every  Sunday. 

EXPENSES. 

The  uniform  price  of  Board  and  Tuition  for  all  stndents, 
whether  regular,  special,  or  preparatorv,  is  $400  for  the  Col- 
lege year;  of  which  $300  is  payable  i'n  advance,  and  the 
balance  on  the  first  day  of  March  following. 

No  extra  charge  is  made,  except  for  private  lessons  in  art 
studies;  for  which  the  additional  charges  are  as  foUowB, 
pavable  three  quarters  in  advance  : 
Pianoforte,  two  lessons  a  week  and  one 

practice  period  daily $100  per  annum. 

Organ,  two  lessons  a  week  and  one  prac- 
tice period  daily 100  ** 

Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week  and 

one  practice  period  daily 100  " 

Thorough-Bass  and  Composition,  two 

lessons  a  week SO  '* 

Drawing,  Painting,  or  Modelling,  two 

lessons  a  weeic 80  *' 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  medical  attendance. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  the  year  18T7-7S  commence 
on  ^\  ednesdav,  September  19,  l^n,  and  continue  three  days, 
from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  with  an  iutermiasion  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  respecting  departments  of  instruction,  admission 
or  dismission  of  students,  etc..  should  be  addressed  to  the 
President ;  Letters  respecting  Finances  to  Matthew  Yas-iar, 
Jr..  Treasurer;  other  business  letters  to  William  F.  Forby, 
General  Superintendent. 

I^~  CjLTALOGtTvS  Containing  full  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  WiLLAED  L.  Dea>-,  Kegistrar,  PougU- 
keepsiCiIf.  Y. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

dreat  CeiiteEiiial  EiMMtioi. 

Both  in  On3  Book  fob  $3.00. 


The  groat  popularity  of  this  splendid  book  is  attested  by 
the  sale  of  over 


100,000 


COPIES 


IN  THE  YEAR  1S76. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Ridpath'8  History 
of  the  United  States  '*  Is  now  ready.  Besides  embracing  an 
account  of  the  SIou.\  War,  Including  Custer's  death,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  late  exciting  Presidential  Election  of  ISTC, 
a  full  and  complete  Eistortj  cf  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
ka^  been  added  to  the  icork. 

TJte  Pictorial  Faniili/  BiblCy 
TJieLoviVs  Landf 
The  Great  Jlen  of  God,  and 
Tlie  Illustrated  CJiUd's  Bible, 

are  books  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  assist  na 
In  distributing  throughout  our  country  a  pure  and  cuter- 
talnlng  literature. 

To  persons  desiring  profltablc  and  agrecabb*  employment 
wc  offer  what  wc  firmly  believe  to  be  as  good  books  as  are 
now  being  sold  in  the  American  market  on  subscription. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  terms  and  circulai-s  to 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS, 

SUBSCKIPTION  nOOlv  DEPART.MBNT, 

805  Broadwar.  New  York. 


IBIPEBINCE  IIEWAI  SflXCS. 

A  new  book  of  Temperance  Mnsic,  sparkling  as  crvstal 
fountains.    Reform  Ciubs  everywhere  are  (ielighted  with  it. 
A  50  p.igebook  for  i^i  cents,  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  by 
1VHITE,  SJHTH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  JoKs  St.,  New  Tokk. 
HEJfRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SO.\S, 

"  The  more  knowledge  a  farmer  has,  the  more  his 
land  is  worth." — Old  French  proverb. 

The  Commercial  Talne  of  the  Dairy — 
The  Money  in  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese. 

WILLARD'S 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

546  Octavo  pages,  and  nearly  200  illustrations.    Post-paid,  J3. 

COXTEN'TS.— The  American  Dairy  Belt ;  the  Dairy  com- 
pared  with  other  Husbandries;  Home  and  Foreign  Con- 
sumption ;  Value  of  the  Milk  Crop  ;  Dairy  Farms;  Pastures; 
Dairy  Barns;  Farm  Bama;  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories; 
Creameries.  &c..  with  Plans.— Feeding,  Grasses, Root  Crops; 
Yarieties  of  Stock ;  Selection,  Care,  and  Management  of 
for  the  Dairy;  Dairy  Utensils  of  every  kind  illustrated; 
Milking;  Qualities  of  Milk;  Associated  Daliwing  ;  English 
Dairy  Practice.— MANrFAcrtTRE  of  Cheese  ;  Factories  ; 
Statistics;  Qualities;  Varieties;  Commercial  Value  ;  Uten- 
sils ;  Machinery ;  Packing,  etc. 

Over  200  illustrated  pages,  thorough  and  practical  on 
cheese  making.  A  thorough  book,  abre.ast  of  the  times,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  every  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture and  management  of  dairy  products. 


WILLARD'S 

Practical  Butter  Book. 

171  I2mo.  pages  and  50  illustrations.  Fosc-pald,  $1.00. 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  Factories  and 
Farm  Dairies,  includingthe  Selection,  Feeding,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock  for  Butter  Dairying,  with  Plans  for  Dairy 
Rooms  and  Creameries,  and  Illustrations  of  Dairy  Fixtures 
and  Utenells.  The  approved  practice. of  the  best  butter 
makers  at  home  and  abroad. 


Twenty-ninth  Edition  Now  Eeady. 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd. 

A  Complete  Treatise    on   tlie   Breeding, 
IVInnageiueut,  and  Disea^tes  ojf  Slicep. 

4.i2  Post-octavo  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Post-paid,  JO.OO. 
Pine-wooled  Breed*  of  Sheep;  Merinos,  British  Long, 
Short  and  Middle-woolcd  Slieep;  Points  to  be  Considered; 
Adaptation  of  Breeds  to  different  Situations  ;  Profltsof  Wool 
and  Mutton  ;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding;  Breeding 
In-and-in;  Cross-Breeding;  Spring.  Summer,  Fall,  and  Win- 
ter Management ;  Pralrlc  Sheep  Husbandry  :  Anatomy  and 
Diseases  ;  the  Head,  Digestive  Organs,  Circulating  and  Res- 
piratory Syst<?m3  ;  Generative  and  Urinary  Organs;  Dis- 
eases of  the  Sliin  ;  Locomolive  Organs;  Other  Diseases; 
Wounds,  etc. ;  List  of  Medicines.  The  Dog,  Kaces  and 
Management  with  Sheep,  &c. 


LEWIS' 

Practical  Poultry  Book. 

Over  100  Illustrations.     Octavo.     221  Pag&s. 

Extni  Cloth,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

CONTEXTS.— Fowls,  their  General  Man.^gemcnt.— Breed- 
in?:  and  Mating.— Settius  Hens  and  Incubation.- The  proper 
Food  and  Fecdinff.-ncarinj:  Fowls  for  Market  nndEigs.— 
Fattening:  and  Packing  Poultry  for  Market.— Varieties  of 
Fowls,  all  illustrated,— Turkeys,  Management  and  different 
Breeds.— Ducks,  their  Varieties  and  .Maii.agenient.— Geese, 
Management  and  different  Breeds.— Diseases  of  Poultry.— 
Poultry  Houses.  Yards,  and  Rons,  with  Plans.— Poultry  Ap- 
pliances, with  Pl.ans.- Caponljlng  Fowls.  illuslrated.-Ana- 
tomyof  the  Eg2.— Incubators.-Kearlng  Chickens  by  Arti- 
ficial Means.- Variations  of  Plumage.— Enemies.— Packinc 
Eggs  for  Transportalion.- Eggs  as  a  Commercial  Comiriodl- 
ly,_(;are  of  Poultry  in  Winter.— A  South  American  Poultry 
Fann.— The  Euglisli  Standard  of  Excellence  lor  every  Va- 
riety. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUBD    COMPANY, 

345  Bboadwai,  New  Tobk. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PK1€ES 

111  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAIi    TEUniS    TO    Ci.UB    ORGANIZERS 

and  those  wlio  devote  wliole  or  part  of  time  in 

srlliiig  our  froods. 

SEND    roii    NEW    rRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  liox  -.043.) 


31  iiiul  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Medal 

Hay 
Fork. 


Grant's  XLCl:  H;[y  Fork,  only  Medal  !it  Centen- 
ni:il.  slronuest  competition.  Best  Hay  Fork  in  tlie 
woi'lti.  lor  simplicity,  strengtll  and  durability,  is 
without  a  rival.  For  terrirory  and  snpiilies 
.iddress    PETIili  GRANT.  Clinton,  Ontario. 


lOHEY 


Made  raviidUj  avHU  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
Outfits.  Cataloanes  and  Simples  KliEE.  S. 
M.  &PENCEK,  112  Washingtou  St. .Boston, Mass. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

Fon  isrr. 

Move  effective  niul  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  ami  cultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  tlie  market.  Practical  iinproveiuents 
^ccimiutated  IVom  twenty  years'  manuiacLiiring  experience, 
with  reputation  maiiitniiiefi  ami  success  e.->tal)hs]ie(l. 

Send  Tor  Circulars.  d'--crjniive.  ;inf|  coiifriiniiiL'  teslimoni- 
als  I'mu'r-rniny  -mr  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICUL,TURAL    STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  Sl  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N,  Y. 

"ECLIPSE" 

Portable  Farm  Engine. 

*'  Best  re- 
sults" :it  the 
Field     Trial 

olErifjines.  &c., 
near  Philan.-l- 
pMa.  JULY, 
1876,  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  Centennial 
C  o  m  mis-ion, 
and  fi'oni  them 
received  'he 
HIGHEST 
Centennial 
Award  and 
Special  Men- 
tion—lu'.j^ie- 
dals  ;nid  two 
Diplomas.  — 
Se  Jft,l{/e.s'  Jie- 
poris. 

Also      First 
Preminms  at 
State   Fairs   and  wherever  else  exhiiiit'.-'.     'I'ln-  ni'T-t 
complete entrine  fnr  Threshins:  Grain.  Ginning  Cotton, 
Sa\vi!i-Luiirner.i>Iiiiin6r,Kuuninu^PrinlinL'l'ifssrs.  Mills, 
&c.    New.  sim]-)lc,  diuMh.i',  er-onomieni,  gnarauteed. 
Send' fur  cntainirue  and  Centennial  Judizits"  Ilcpoi-ts  to 
FRICK    &    CO.,  Waynesboro,  Kraulclin  Co.,  Pa. 


P^iw;i^T\^i:T^. 


ClilPPER  Vertical  Engines,  off  and  on  wheels! 

Price  on  wheels.  i\  Horse  Power,  $J8.i.  8  Horse  on  wheels. 
Price  $70U.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Kiigiiies,  8  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  u  in-^'is,  $v)j").  Buildtrrs  ol  Stationsirv  Engines. 
4  styles,  from  H  to  iO  '  Horse  Power,  Corlis's  Euyrihes,  Extra 
Finisli  and  f  at  off  lOn^^ini^s.  Crank  Suition;irv,  and  Plain 
Finished  Enfjliies.  Boilers.  Circular  Saw- .Mills.  &;c.  Succes- 
80's  to  Utica  '^teaui  Engine  Co.,  formeriv  Wood  &  Mann, 
Established  IR5T.  We  ha*e  the  largest  line  ot  Engine  Pat- 
terns in  United  States. 

TAYLOR    MAlVXTPACTtJUIIVG    CO., 
AVvstiniiistcr,  Maryluml. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 

SKINNEE 

PORMBLI!  mW 

3K  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 
All  parts  duplicated. 
Send  for  circular. 
SKINNER  &  "WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


GEORGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

m.  5  H.  SCHEOEDES  ST.,  EALTIUOSE,  i:D. 
Patent  Vort»ble4&:  iSlationary  £iig-ines 
ji'aient  Circular  Saw  MilLs, 
Gan^,  Muley  <&  .Sa.sli  Mills, 
\  Orlst  A  Flour  Slills,  W.ater 
WTieels,  Shins-le,  Barrel  «fc 
■\Voo<lworb.iH;;r  Maelsiner.v, 
^^  Tanite  Emery  'Wheels  and 
Orinrters.  Saws.  Mill  S!n>«>l!es. -•■■•..  d-c. 
S£XI>   FOR  CAXAI^OGIIS:  &  I'.tfji^'4:S. 


TSUSS 


NITED  STATEi 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

261,  262,  263   Broadway. 

-»— ORCWIZEB  1850-^- 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 


ALL  ENDOWIVIENT  POLICIES 

AND 

MATURING  IN  1877 


WSLL  BE 


i 


7fo 


ON  PRESENTATION. 

JAMES  BUELL,    -    -    PRESUDENT. 

C.  M.  MAKVIX,  General  Ascut, 

3«1  B5i-os»«l«aj-,  3f.  Y. 

HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  all  those  -wantincr  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  clieaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhei'e  in   the  Tvorld.    Send  and  obtain  a 

descriptive  pamplilet  wiili  maps  and  location  of  our  1,20U- 
000  acres  of  R  K.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run- 
ninir  direc'  to  Chicago.  Pi'ice  only  ?5  and  ^'i  per  acre  on 
K.  E.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  tlie 
land  and  return,  (-ost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  B.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cedar  P^apids,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  LAN n 

"^^        liCWEST    PRICES.       ^^ 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  the  Reliable  Burlington  Road. 

Address,  Laad  Commissioter,!.  i,  M.  K.  K. 
j  k  I  BURLIN&TON,  IOWA. 

IN  1  He  uNjT£gLstA 

The  Farmer's  Favorite 

CIDER  &  WlNi  MILL, 


Only  perfect  iriinder  m  use.    Simplest,  clieap- 
est  and  best  3Iiil  made. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

HIGGAinm    MANUFAOTUErfrG    00,, 

HIGGANUBI,    t'T. 

POWEIS, 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WITH 

Double   Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  AMI 

SOCIETY 

OF  THE   UlTITED   STATES, 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President. 

Assets §31,734,934.41. 

Surplus §5,503,793.41. 


The  Report  of  the   Supermtendent  of  the 

Insurance  Department  of  the   State  of  New 

York,  in  relation  to  an  examination  into  the 

affairs  of  the   Society  wliich  has   just   been 

made,  concludes  as  follows  : 

'*  The  esamiimtion  lias  been  of  the  most  thorongli  and 
'*  searching  character,  and  the  Superintendent  believes 
**  that  no  corporation  doinij  an  insurance  business  has 
"  been  subjected  to  severer  tests  than  this  Society  has, 
"  uoUiius:  having  been  talien  for  granted,  but  every  item, 
"  both  of  assets  and  liabilities,  conscientiously  and  ex- 
*'  haustively  scrutinized.  To  accomplish  this,  a  force  of 
'^  ten  persons,  under  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Depart- 
"  nienl,  has  been  steadily  engaged  for  nearly  three 
"  mouths.  The  Superintendent  is  much  gratified  at  be- 
"  ing  able  to  state  that  the  result  of  this  investigation 
"  shows  the  complete  solvency  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
"  that  if  the  same  energy  and  ability  are  displayed  in  its 
"  management  and  conduct  from  this  time,  as  in  the 
"  past,  a  career  of  solid  commercial  prosperity  is  before  it. 

"  JOHN  F.  SJITTH, 
''  "  Superintendents 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  a  Policy-holders 
and  Representatives  of  Policy-holders  (after  an 
examinatiQp  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  months,  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of  ex- 
perts and  accountants)  concludes  as  follows : 

"The  business  of  this  Society  has  been  conducted  with 
"  energy,  ability  and  system,  and  its  unparalleh-d  growth 
"  since  incorporated  in  1S59,  counting,  as  it  does,  nearly 
"  g.32,000.000  assets,  and  about  $5,000,000  surplus  profits, 
"  according  to  the  Society's  statement,  shows  uncommon 
"  industry  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  its  chief  officers  and 
"  directors,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  places 
"  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  the  front  rank 
"  of  institutions  of  its  liind." 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

"  B.  D.  MOEGAN," 
"  WM    A.  WHEELOCK,  "  B.  B.  SHERMAN, 

"  cn\ELES  S.  SMITH.  "MORRIS  K.  JESUP, 

"  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,        "  J.  M.  MORRISON, 
"  C.  G.  FRANCKLTN,  "  F.  D.  TAPPEN." 

The  full  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  and  the  full  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Policy-holders  and  Representatives  of  Policy- 
holders, have  been  printed,  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Society  or  to  any  of  its  agents  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


J.  W.  ALEXANDER, 

Vice-President. 
SAMtiEL  BoRBOWE.  Secretary. 
Edwakd  W.  LAjiBEnT.  M.  D.  I     Medical 
Edward  Cuetis,  IF.  D.  <  Examiners. 

E.  W.  Scott,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 


'tJufte, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

tPubllsheti  and  for  sale  by  the  Ofanee  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  Xew  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  mdX\,2}ost-paidy  xm  receipt  of  pt-ice.] 

AHea'a  fR.  L  &  Lv  F.)  New  American  Fatm  Book $2  50 

AHed's  ("L.  FO  Ameriean  Cattle 2  50 

Alb'Q'3  tK.  L.)  AmeriUD  Farm  Book i  50 

Al!en*a  (Lv  F.^  Kural  Architecture I  50 

Allen's  f'li.L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  AiiuflAl6...v.i.  ...  ]  00 

American  Bird  Fancier v. 30 

American  Geatk-mnu's  Stable  Gutde 1  oo 

Ameriean  Rose  Culturist.. ......;.... 30 

AmeWCaa  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Atwood's  Countrv  and  Suburban  Houses 1  50 

Aln-oqd'S  Modern  Anlerican  Homesteads :..  3  50 

Baker  s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2  50 

Barber^s  Crack  Sliot 1  75 

B&ro-^  Fruit  Garden ,. 2  50 

Sell's  Carpentrv  Made  Easy.......... 5  00 

gpoieat's  IWbliii  Fancier...,-..... 30 

^icfcneirs  Villaixe  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol.  ...  12  00 

BickneO's  Supplement  to  Villaee  Builder 5  00 

Boshli'das' Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shoolins ...  2  00 

Boinmer's  Method  of  MakiQi  >Ianures 25 

^oussiB^uU's  Rural  Economy 1  60 

Brackett;^  Farm  Talk paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.       75 

-Br.eak  5  >e\r  Book  of  Flowers ]  75 

Bnll's  Farm-Gardenintr  and  Seed-Growine.... 1  00 

Broi^m-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Bf'Jwn's  Taxidermist's  Manual 1  oo 

ftlruckner's  American  Manures 150 

Buchanan's  Cultuf-e  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making....     75 

Buel's  Ci'ler-Maker's  Manual 1  50 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory. 1  50 

Baist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Burges' American  Tvennel  and  Sporting  Field 4  00 

Burnham's  The  China  Fowl ■. 1  oO 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Burns' Illustrated  Drawing  Book ;... 100 

Burns'  Ornamental  Drawliis:  Book......... 1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 3  00 

Caldwell's  A:n'i<iultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Canary  Birds.    Paper  50  cts.    ClotU ." 75 

Ctiorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Clereland's  Landscape  Architecture 1  50 

Clok'e  Diseases  of  Sheep 1  25 

Cobbett ^s  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 73 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 5  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.. ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Croff'p  Progressive  American  Architecture 10  00 

Cummings'  Architecturai  Details 10  00 

Cumminss  &  Miller's  Architecture 10  00 

Cupper's  Cniyersal  Stair-Builder 3  50 

Dadd's  Modefn  Horse  Doctor,  L'.2iiio.  1  50 

jDadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  '^mo 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Svo,  cloth. ,  2  50 

Dad  rs  American  Reformed  Hors.-  Book,  Svo»  cloth.,.  2  50 
Dani^  Muck  Manual ,.      1  25 

Batwln'sVariationsof  AnimalsiS:Plants.2yol3.|;newed.i  5  tX) 
MdShot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide., ...\  l  75 

Wetall  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture .,..10  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Dinks.  MayJiew.  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3  00 

Downlng's"  Landscape  Gardening .,  fi  50 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book. 2  oO 

Epstwood  on  Cranberry "".     75 

Egffleston's  Circuit  Rider '    1  75 

EiTgleston's  End  of  the  ■VTorid... 1  50 

Esglcston's  Hoosler  School-Master 1  25 

Ezcleston's  Mystery  of  Metropollsyille *.'    "  1  50 

Eggleston's  fGeo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 3  25 

Elliott's  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers. ...Pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 
Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening    1  50 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees l  50 

Elliott's  AVcstern  Fruit-Grower's  Guide V"  1  50 

Eveleth's  School  iTouse  Architecture. 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner's  CyclupiCdia 3  75 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1  ^5 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.i     30 

Flint  (-Charles  L.i  on  Grasses.  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Farming 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .".",  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  Svo..  2  vols.  6  Oil 

Frank  Forester"?  Fi^h  and  Fishing,  Svo..  100  En"'s 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2vols i\)  m 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo,  .  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage ,    .     150 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturist " '"  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturtet "    1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist..     .  '      20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist ' "'    '  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture '  1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Mannal ..." l  00 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint , ""  ^  oo 

Geyelln's  Poultry -Breeding V. 1  25 

G'Hihi's  American  Stair-Builders  Guide....'.     ..'.'.' 400 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant 3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages paper' "      30 

Greg.iry  on  Ouinn  Raising paper".'     30 

GreporyonSmiashes paper..      30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

GuUlaume's  Interior  Architecture...  . 3  00 

Gun,  rind,  and  Saddle. "  1  00 

Halletfa  Builders*  Speciflcati-ms... 1  7t 

Hallett's  Builders'  Contracts '...  '["] 10 

Harnev'.s  Barns,  Out-Bullrilnas  and  Fences 6  00 

Harriss  Inserts  Injurious  to  Vegetation. ...".'.Pltii'ri'iM-' 

Colored  Engravings r  ui 

Harrison  the  Pic: ■.;; {  Ijj 

Hedges' on  Sorjrho  or  tht  Northern  Suear  Plant 1  50 

Helrasley's  Hardv  Trees,  Shriihs.  and  Plants  ..     750 

Henderson's  Gardenimr  for  Pleasure..  1  50 

Henderson's  (JardenluL:  for  Profit 1  ^ 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture...       .  

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers.  

Holden's  Biiok  of  Birds pap'er.'cSc.  V  cloth". 

Hoopi's's  Book  nf  Everi,Teens 

Hooper^  DnjiuKl  t;un paper,  SOc';  "cloth."'.*.' 

Hooper's  Wc-^tern  Fruit  Book..  .... 

Hop  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cult'lvaVofs". 

How  to  (;et  a  Far?n  and  Where  to  tlnd  One 

How  to  Make  Candv "" 

Hnw  In  I'si- Hie  Pistol ;.".'■; 

Hunt  IT  and   rr;ipper 

Husui:itin'<  iinii>rs  and  Wine.'.'.'.'. 

Hussry's  II. .Hit-  r.uddin-s V. 

Ilussey's  Niuli>n:il  Cottage  .\rchitecTure 

Jacques's  Manual  uf  ihc  Hou-^r  

.lacnncB's  Manual  nf  the  Gjir.l.'ii,  Fii'rmamVBarn-Vnnl' 
Jennlni.'s  on  Cntih-  a'd  Ihelr  DUrnqi-s 

.lennhigs'  Horse  Tralnlnu'  Mud.-  Fn-^v 

.Iennini.'.s  on  tlie  Horse  and  Ms  niscnses... . 

.lenmmrs  on  Sheep.  Swln.-.  ami  I'oulirv 

.lcr«ey,  .Mderncv.  and  (inernsfv  Cow.'.... 

.lolm  Andr..ss  iKchecca  Harding  DavU) .'."" 

.InhiiHon's  How  I'miis  F'eed 

.Totuisnn'--  Utiw  Crops  Grow. ....... 

JohU'^iin's  Pent  anil  Its  Uses "'    

Johnston's  Au'rlcultural  Chemisify ".'.'.*.*.''.'""[ i  ,a 

.Tohnston'.s  Elements  oT  Aprlrnltcral  ChoMfPtry.. .'.'...     1  50 
.  £.ern  »  PracticaJ  Landscape  GariEHlnp...  I  5Q 
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King'?  Beekeepers'  Text  Book.. Paper»  40c Cloth.,  ..      7S 

KUppart'tt  Wheat  Plant ;........,  1  75 

Lakoy  s  VillaL'e  and  Country  Houses^ 6  00 

Leavitt'E  Facts  about  Pcat^ ■. 1  75 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Housea^....;. i  50 

Lewis' PL-opies  Practical  Poultn-  Keeper 150 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting 2  00 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham 3  50 

Loth'B  Practical  Stair-Builder . . . ; 10  09 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture :....  150 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture ; ; : . .  ^ ;  1 . ; ;  1 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book 1  50 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Ato.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Merrick's  Stra wberir  Culture 1  00 

Sliles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine ■ l  00 

Mohckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6  00 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse. 4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea l  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  County  Stud-BooK 1  00 

Our  I-  arm  of  Four  Acres.    Pa.,  30c.;  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex,  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Strawoerrv  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose." , ...  1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer^. , ,      60 

Percheron  Hofse , " 1  00 

Phin'e  How  to  Cae  the  Microscope 75 

Phin'9  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture l  50 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Guide l  00 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.) paper 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esteu  Cooke) l  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping ,.,  l  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Solhng  Cattle. 125 

Qulnn'^s  Monev  in  the  Garden 1  50 

Qulnu'sPear  Culture  for  Profit 1  00 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandly l  00 

Randall's  Practical  Shepfierd 2  CO 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 150 

Register  of  Rural  AHairs.  botmd,  7  vols.,  each 150 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [IRTTl 30 

Reeraelin'3  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  .Paper,  SOc:  Cloth....       60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests Paper,  60  cts.;  cloth..     75 

Kiyers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  t;0 

Roe'B  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits,. 50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  mv  Garden 1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture 6  00 

Samuel^'  Birds  of  New  Entrland  and  Adjacent  States...  4  00 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry.  ...Paper,  40c.;  cloth. 75 

Scheuck's  Gordeher's  Text'Book, . , . , 75 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  ,.,,,     75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture... S  00 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture.. 150 

Starr's  "Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.      50 

Stepping  Stoiie  tn  Af chltecthf e. ..  .....,...,....■.,. 60 

Stewart^s  irrigation  for  the  F.arm.  G;irden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products 1  50 

Stewart's  Stable  Book.... , ^ 1  50 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Stonehenge  on  theDog..,..!...,..;..,.:..,..  ; 3  75 

Stonehengeon  thCHoKseln  Stabie&Fleld.Am.Ed.J2tiio.  2  00 
Stoneheil^e  oti  the  Horse  in  Stable  it  Field,  Eng.Ed.-Svo.  3  50 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book , 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1  25 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice 50 

The  Tliomery  System  of  Grape  Culture 50 

Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturist.    New  Ed t  76 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery........    ,.,  1  SO 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animalp..., ..,,., ,  1  00 
Im  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming 1  50 

lobicco  Culture.  Bv  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.      25 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist 100 

Todd's  Young  Farmers' Manual.    2  vols 3  50 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual l  50 

Vine's  Chemical  Manures 50 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.    Vol.  1 10  00 

Wall.ice's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.1 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's  Hedires  and  Eyerm-'eens l  50 

Warlngs  Dralnimz  for  Profit  and  Health 1  .'>0 

Warinir's  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage 50 

Warlng's  Farmers'  Vacation 5  00 

Waring's  Eletnents  of  Agriculture 1  l\l 

Wariug's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry 2  50 

Weldenmann'B'Beautifvlnc  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  CO 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes t  5(i 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 2  tX) 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book 1  00 

Wiliard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry S  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildimrs,  with  Details.    2  vols IS  lO 

Woodruil's  Trotting  Horse  of  America 2  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses I  5t> 

Woodward's  CountrvHomes ." 1  r.0 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings 1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl 2  50 

WrlL'hi'^  Traolical  Poultry-Keeper 2  tO 

Youart  iind  Sponner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Vouaft  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youait  on  ihe  Dog 3  75 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Touatt  on  Sheep 1  IX) 

IIV   STOCK: 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers' Guide. Pa. ,50c.;  bds.     75 

Armsironz's  Treatise  on  Agriculture 75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States fl  25 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  8S 

Barnard's  Farming  bv  Inches S8 

Bariiani's  t^nrdi-nincrfor  Money 1  50 

Barnanl's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm 38 

Barnani'<  Strawberry  Garden 

Btmonl's  Poulterer's  ''oinpaulon 2 

Blake's  Fanner  at  Home 2 

Book  of  Household  Pets Boards,  50c. :  cloth. . 

Bridceman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2 

Browne's  Trrt-^;  of  America 5 

Bruei^'s  Stud  Bonk.    2  vols.., 20 

Bui'l's  Farmers"  i  ronpanlon 1 

Bulhllntr  Const  ruction 1 

Burnham's  Disi-a-^cs  of  Domestic  Poultry 

Burnham's  Seen-is  In  Fowl  Breeding..." 

Bulli-r's  Famllv  Aquiirliini 

Butler's  Ventilation  of  Bui  Id  In  irs 

By. Laws  and  Kuhs  of  iiu'  Am. Trot  ting  Turf.  Pn..25;  clo. 

rarr's  HUior\  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns 1 

Chawner's  Olsra-^rs  of  the  Horsi- 1 

Chitcr's  Cat  tip  l>ortor.    (Colored  plaice.) 6 

Cork's  Anirrtran  Poultry  Book 

CoJeinnn  on  I'attmli.glral  Horse-Shoeing 2 

(Canes'  Firld  OrnlttiidnCT 2 

■i'oues'  Key  to  North  .\uierlran  Birds 7 

Oolver's  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual 

DfeHsser's  Horseman's  Guide.. Boards,  TSe. ;  cloth..  1 

Pownlog'a  rxnils  anrt  Fruit  Tr^CQ  ot  Amerlcm.  New  ed.  5 


Downlng's  Rural  Essays 8  50 

Doyle's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry ( ^i.,.,..  4  50 

DuBreuil's  Fruit  Culture ; ...  2  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture ;..  2  00 

Emerson's  Farmers' and  Planters' Encyclopedia ;;  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture .a.  .^.  l  5O 

Enfield's  Indian  Com ;: 1  00 

Farmers'  Barn  Book... .: 1  50 

FaiTner's  Cash  Book,  ^ylth  Cattle-Feeding  Tables 1  00 

Farming  for  Bovs, 1  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 150 

Flagg's  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure 50 

FoUen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  ATdernev  and  Guernsey  Cow 20 

Floy's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and'Frult  Garden 1  00 

Fur,  Fin.  and  Feather ,  50 

Gardner's  Farmers'  Dictionary.  2  00 

Gaylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vols 1  50 

Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper 1  75 

Gray's  Field.  Forest  and  Garden  Botanv 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 75 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow , 1  26 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessone.in  i  vol..]    ".!.!.  3  00 

Gray's  School  ana  Field  Book  of  Botanv 2  50 

Gray's  Structural  Botanv ' 3  50 

Greeley's  What  I  Know  "of  Farming 1  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 1  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Guns 3  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England l  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures 50 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden ]  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads 50 

Hobbs  Country  and  Suburban  Residences 3  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing ?5 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book l  50 

How  1  made  |350  a  Year  by  mv  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South SO 

Idstone  on  the  Doe 125 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide l  25 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage l  75 

Lang-iitroth  on  the  Honev-Bee 2  OO 

Law's  Farmers'  Vcterma'rv  Adviser 8  OO 

Leibig's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry 2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Moliphant's  Sepulchral  Monuments 6  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier 1  25 

Masurv's  Housf  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Maybe w  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management S  00 

MaVhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

MaVhew's  Blank©  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Milee  on  Horse-Shoeing 1  25 

Worrell's  AmerlCflu  Shepherd 1  "TO 

MvFarm  of  Edgewood 1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  00 

Norris"  American  Angler 5  50 

Kofris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  with  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rarev  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 1  50 

Ridde  I's  Carpenter  and  Joiner 10  00 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing 7  00 

Rllevon  the  Mule 1  50 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 150 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator 1  lO 

Rural  Studies 175 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vlne-GrnDes ..^..      50 

Scribner's  Rcadv  Kccknncr  and  Log-Book SO 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    (25  colored  engravings.). .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry 1  00 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stoneheuge's  Encvclopa'dia  of  Rural  Sports 4  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

The  Model  Potato..,      50 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist 1  50 

Trapper's  Guide .- 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.    7  Vols.,  each 3  00 

S'aux's  'villas  and  Cottages S  00 

Vick'sFlowcr  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Vine's  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    iFesqueti 1  25 

Vogdcs' Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book l  50 

Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand* — 50 

Wingate's  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice 1  50 

Withcr's  Church  Aichitecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 15  00 
Wright's  Illustrated  Bookof  Poultry  t50  col'ed  engrav.)15  00 
Y'omnans'  Household  Science 1  15 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist 

Tlio  pr.lilisluTS  of  tlio  American  JrniaiUiirisI cin  supply 
any  1)1' 1  he  liiU'k  volumes  of  tlKit  pnpel' from  llio  Si.tteeiith 
totlio  Thirtv-tifth.  These  volumes  couiain  more  vnrieU 
and  interest'insr  information  on  all  matters  pert.'iinina  lo 
the  Farm,  Oardeii.  and  Ilonseliold.  tlian  ean  bo  obtained  in 
books  costin'j:  three  times  as  mneh  money.  Price  of  each 
lionnd  volume,  at  the  Olflee.  $\!.IX1:  sent  pi>st-paid.  J-i.-W. 
OK.ANGE  JUDD  COMP.^NY. -'4.t  Hioad'vay.  N.  Y. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

To  every  Voarly  Siib.**(ril»or  to  llio  Amorirnu 
Affi*iciiiriiri!Ht,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo.  as  il,t(iihii  f>floir.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Pnlntlngp. 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orano>:  .Irnn  Cosip.^ny.  and 
entitled  "MisciiiKK  Bkkwing."  and  "  I'r  for  RrrAins." 
liave  been  reproduced  in  chnmio  In  the  flnest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
win  be  given  to  yearly  eubscrlbere  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures." 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  215  Broadway 
frrf  of  vharpr.  if  to  go  by  mall,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postap-.  For  '23 
reuiH  ii  will  be  itlniiuted.  VnrDishcd.  Packed, 
nud  nent  Post-pnid. 
ORANGE    JUDD  CO.,  "245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1877.] 


NEW  DEPARTUEE 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machinery. 


THE  FIAEST  ME- 
CHANISM FOR 
DRIVING  THE 
KNIFE    EVER 
CONCEIVED. 


NOISELESS, 
DURABLE, 

and  NOVEL. 
HAS  BEEN  THOR- 
OUGHLY TESTED. 


This  MOVEMENT  possesses  more  strenjrtU  and  Onrnbilit)-  than  any  of  the  hest  svstems  of  ^caring 
heretofore  ill  use  for  this  purpose,  and  dOes  away  ^vith   nearly  all    the   nOise  ^"^^  friCtion    cuinnum 

thereto:  the  direct  results  being  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  a^ti  greatly  increased 
cutting  power. 

Eead  tlie  Testimony  of  the  two  leading  Agricultural  Papers  of  the  World, 

From  ail  ELditorial  in  the  American  Agricnlturist  for  3Iay,  1877. 

"The  most  surprising"  thinsr  we  h.ive  rccentlv  seen  in  tlie  w.-iv  of  :ig-iiculrnral  iiincliinerv.  was  aniower  shown  at  tlie 
Centenni.vl  Kxliibitioii  last  year,  wor  Icing  admir;iblv  wiihout  anv"visibie  2:('ariJl^^  Indeed,  orieniishc  very  well  say  thsit  the 
machine  was  wiihouE  gearing;  for  on  clo^e  exiunination  a  siiiErle  miir  ot'  cog-wlieels  only  wms  foniul.  snugly  hidden  nnd  en- 
en^ed  in  a  tiglit  box.  Tliis  machine  wjis  fitvorablv  referred  to  in  onr  reports  at  tlie  time.  «»(i  *(  perf^ouni  trial  of  it  since 
then  i?i  the  field.  ouU/  ionfirmeil  our  ?ng7i  npinioil  of  it.  ♦  *  «  Tiie  Icnite  will  woik  in  any  position,  and  may  be  adjui-ted 
while  in  opViation  to  cut  low  or  high  ;  to  t:ike  up  lodged  Imy  or  irrain  ;  to  pass  over  stumps,  --toiies.  or  otlit-r  oiistructions, 
by  raising  either  or  both  ends  horn  one  inch  to  a  foot ;  or  ihe'bar  mav  he  lifted  up  to  piss  a.  tree,  or  for  anv  other  purpose. 
There  is  no  pitman  to  become  entangled  with  gratis,  or  to  jar  or  id  waste  power  in  noisv  operation.  ^\  e  find  tlntc  tlif^ 
peculiar  movement  referred  to,  and  which  may  be  used  for  other  mowers  and  machiues,  works'  in  a  most  satisfactory  maimer." 
From  an  Kclitorial  in  Tlie  Ficlil,  S^ii^^Iand,  Aagnst  5tli,  1S76. 

"  The  creat  merit  of  this  arrangement  is  simpllciry  and  etlicieucv.  Thn  gimbal  joint  movement  is  extremely  pretty  and 
has  the  advantage  over  ordinary  gt-aring.  that  quite  twice  as  many  teeth  are  simnltaneonsly  engaged,  thus;  (Ustributing  the 
wear  over  a  large  surface,  reducing  friction.  &c.  With  sulIi  economical  airangements  we  were  not  snrpriseit  lo  find  iiie 
draught  on  the  dynamometer  exceedingly  light." 


TIlis  ReinarUable  MoTeuient  is  now  nsed  on  T^'HITELY'S  CHAMPION  HAV- 
^AKER,  Manufactured  by  R.  I>utton  Company,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. ;  TIic  TORONTO 
RI!:APKR$  and  MOWKRS,  Manufactured  by  the  Toronto  R.  A;  M.  Co.,  Toroiilo; 
and  is  bein<j:  applied  to  the  CHAMPION  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS,  Manufactured 
at  Sprlu^'field,  Ohio. 


YOUR    GARDEN. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson's  GAKDEKI^"G  for  PLEAsrEE.. Post-paid,  §1.50 
Henderson's  Gardening  fob  Profit.  ...        "  $1.50 

Roe's  Pl.a.t  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..        "  $1.50 

Qtjinn's  Monet  in  the  Garden "  $;1,)0 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden ■'  $2.50 

Ftn.LER's  Strawberry  Culttjrist .        "  20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cultueist '•  $1.50 

Fuller's  Gcape  Cultueist "  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes , "  30 

KiYER's  Mlniature  Fruit  Garden "  ?1.00 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture..         "  $1.50 

Roe's  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits   "  50 

Toil  will  find  all  the  above  books  verv  useful  and  valuable 
In  all  seasons.    Seod  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illu— 
trated  Catalogue  of  their  Rural  Books  ifree  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANr,  245  Broadway.  New  York. 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRY  AVITLIAM  HERBERT, 

{PRANK  FOBESTER.) 
PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 
A  complete  manual  Tor  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  :  How  to  Use  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  Ilow 
to  Phvsica  Horse;  How  ro  Drive  a  Horse:  i'onies— Difl'crent 
Bieed.^ ;  -Farriery ;  Ilow  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  lUncUei's 
.Metliod  of  Tciining;  How  to  liide  a  Horse  ;  I.adie.^  Riding: 
Kaiey's  System  of  norse-Taming;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.    Beautifully  iUustrateit. 


NEW    AMERICAN    FARM    BOOK. 

Orixitially  by  RICHARD    t.     ALL,!!?;. 

Jtevi-ied  ai)d   greathf   enlarf/ed 
By  LEWIS    F.    AlliEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $2.S0. 

Allen's  AmeriCixn  F;inii  Book  lists  licen  one  of  ilie  stnmlard 

fiinnere'  Imnil-books  for  twenty  years ;   it  is  still  n  v:iln.'iljIo 

book.lmt  not  up  to  tlie  times-  nnd  as  its  mitlior.Mr.l;.!.. Alien, 

conlcl  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tliis  was  nnrtertiiken  by 

Ins  lirotlier.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  tlie  (listinsnisliecl  nirmcr 

ol  Erie  connt.v.  editor  of  tlie  American   Sliortliorn  Herd- 

I'.ook.   Tlie  work  is  sreiitly  enl:ir;:e(l.  anil  full  of  su.sstestions 

from  llie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 

called  the  Xew  American  Farm  Book. 

JCither  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

^~"    245  Broadwat,  New  York. 


NOW   READY. 


A  Book   that  has 
long  been  Wanted. 

Irrigation 


FOK    THE 


Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. 

Br  HENET  STEWART, 

Ciril  fTjiil  iflni}tQ  Engineer.  Member  of  (he  Civil  Ennineers' 

t'liiboj'  Vte  ytn-th-ice^t.  A'^'ioridie  Editor  of  (lie 

American  Agriculturist. 

WITH     mjMEHOtJS    ILLUSTHATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 
Cn.^PTER  I.  The  Necessity  for  Irrigation.— II.  Im- 
portniice  of  an  Adequate  Supply  of  "Water.— III.  Anionnt 
of  Water  Needed  for  Irrigation.— IV.  Irrigation  of  Gar- 
dens.—V.  Preparation  of  tlic  Surface. —VI.  Irrigation  liy 
Pipes  and  Tiles.— ^^I.  Irrigation  -.villi  Liquid  Manure. — 
VIII.  Culture  of  Irrigated  Garden  Crops.— IX.  Irrigation 
of  Orchards  and  Vineyards.— X.  Irrigation  of  Meadfiws. 
—XI.  Use  of  Springs  in  Irrigation.— XTI.  'Formalion  of 
Water  Meadows.  —  XIII.  Irrigation  of  Meadows  and 
Pastures. —  XIV.  Drain.agc  ofliTigated"  Fields.  —  XV. 
Maimgement  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XVI.  Irrigalioii  of 
--\rablc  Lauds.— Xr\'ir.  Preparing  the  Surface  for  Irriga- 
tion.—XVIII.  Snpply  of  Water- Dams— Piimiis— Reser- 
■\-oirs— Artesian  Wells.— XIX.  Canals  anil  their  Constinc- 
tioii.— XX.  Reclamation  of  River  Flats,  Salt  Marshes  and 
Submerged  Ljiiids. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.30. 


ORANGE    JUDD    CO>rPANY, 

245   BuoADWAT,    New    York 


PRACTICAL   BOOKS 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  ail  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling 
Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of  any 
Size  or  Cost. 


Woollett's  Villas  aud  tottages; 

Or,  Homes  for  AH.  A  Book  for  the  I'eople.  Slibwiucr  Plane-. 
Elev.-itions  aiul  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and  ten  Cottages,  l>e- 
iuic  a  Collection  of  Dwidliufrs  suited  to  various  iuUividual 
wauls  and  jidiipteU  to  difi'erent  localities. 

This  is  a  uiosc  prcturesqiie  and  plea-iuir  work  and  is  ^v  el  I 
ad:ipt(*d  to  tlie  puhlirMV.utts.  One  Vol..  ohlong  Svo.,  of  forty 
y.xli  plate?.    Clotli ;  Price,  Post-paid,  §3.0U. 

Atffood's  Modern  Aiuerican  liomesteads 

Containing  40  plates.  showinEr  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses.  Details,  etc..  all 
to  scale  ;  also  Specilicaiions  and  Description.  Svo.  Cloth. 
^.50. 

Detail    Cottage   and    Constructive 
Arebilecture. 

CoDtainins  Seveuty-flve  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  varietr  of 
DesigTis  fur  Cornices.  Brackets.  TVindows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors.  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bav  and  Dormer  TTindows, 
Observatories.  Towers.  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies.  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments.  Fences,  Stairs,  Xewcls, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Piaster  Finish,  etc..  ineludins  Fortv- 
flve  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eiahtet  n  Elevations  of  Sum- 
mer Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottaees.  and  Countrv  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns.  Exhibition  Buildiu.as,Koofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
et  ■..  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen- 
ters, and  aJl  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buimings.  One  larpe  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  FHEE  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  llO.OO. 

BICKXELI.'S 

Tillage  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur- 
ban Kesidences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  ana  Carriage  Houses. 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches.  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seveutv-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of"  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Heing  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  Xew  England, 
Middle.  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.    Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.CiO. 

_      SUPPLEMENT    TO 

BiclTnell-s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showine  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations.  Plans.  Sections,  and  a  Va- 
riety of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe- 
cifications, with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
ot  cost.    One  superb  quarto  volume.    Price,  post-paid,  $o.C0. 

Carpenters    and    Builders^    Assistant* 
And  Wood-Workers'  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containrng  Twenty-three  Plates,  fnllv  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  i^  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given.  Technical  Tenns  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  Svo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  post-paid,  ?3. 

The   American  Stair-Builders'    Guide; 

By  L.  D.  GOULD 
Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.    One'Svo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  ¥4.00. 

Guillaume's  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Design*? 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs.  Window  Finish,  Man- 
tels, W'ainscoting,  &c-,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
hrench  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  fiexible  cloth, 
post-paid.  S3.00. 

A    REVISED    AND    E^TLARGED    EDITION    OF 

Hallett's  Specifications, 

To  which  h!is  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  frenera! 
usein  the  Citv  of  Xrw  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first 'published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica- 
tions for  Frame  Honses.  costing  from  Two  Thoiisand  to 
Twputv  Thousand  Dollars,  corefullv  written  bv  Wdiam  T. 
Hallett.  \rchitect.  TV.ev  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Tinner.  Plumber,  Slater.  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  "izf  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.    Price.  $1.75  per  set. 

Hallett's  Builder's  Contracts,  10  fts. 
Loth's  Practical  Stair-Biiilder,  SlO.OO. 

ORANGE    .lUDD    COMPANT. 

245  Bi:oAD\v.iY,  New  Youk. 
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A    NEW    DEPARTURE    IN 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machinery. 

"1 


THE  FINEST  ME 

CHAIVISM  FOR 

DRIVING  THE 

KNIFE    EVER 

CONCEIVED. 


NOISELESS, 
DURABLE, 

and  NOVEL. 
HAS  BEEN  THOR- 
OFGHLV  TESTED. 


tp^ 


This  MOVEMENT  possesses  more  strength  aiKl  (llirol)ility  than  any  of  the  Ijest  systems  of  gearing 
heretofore  in  nsc  for  this  puvpose,  and  does  away  "'ith   nearly  all    the  nOlse  a"''   friction    common 

thereto;   tiie  direct  results  i«iug  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  and  greatly  increased 
cutting  power. 

GOOD    WORDS. 

From  anions  the  thousands  of  testimonialB,  containin;!  unqualified  endorsements,  we  present  only  the  folio-wing: 

"  The  loss  of  power  by  the  fi-iction  of  mechanism  is  indeed  Tcrv  small;  live  seasons'  use  shoAvins  hardly  any  wear." — 
Polifterhnic  Review,  Nov.  18.  1S76. 

'•■  The  great  merit  of  this  movement  is  simplicity  and  efliciencv."— io»riO)t  (England)  Meld,  Aug.  5th,  1876. 

"We  find  {after  a  person;d  trial)  that  this  peculiar  movement  works  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner."— JFri/for/aZ  i?) 
American  Agricnltin-ist  for  Slay,  1S7T. 

The  Demand  for  Reapers  and  I?Io«rers  wltli  tills  moTement  lias  been  so  great, 
that  the  supply  for  1877  is  entirely  exhausted. 

Preparations  are  NOW  toeing  made  to  manufacture  machines,  with  this  move- 
ment, at  several  central  points  in  the  Unllcd  States  and  Canada,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  a  reasonable  demand  for  the  season  of  1S7S. 
location  of  manufactories  will  be  siven  hereafter. 


Due  n*tice  of  the 


AN  EGf&  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT   OF  POULTRY  IN 

LAEGE   NUMBEES. 

Bt  h.  h.  stoddakd. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
A  GRICTJLTIIRIST. 

WITH     OTHER     ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.  — Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers.— Feeding  House  for  Winter, 
— Houses  for  Sitters.— Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens,— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters'" for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.- Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. —  Additional  Build- 
ings. —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House.— 
Poultry  Farming.— Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 
Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES   ET    THE   PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  buildiiig  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
wlio  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage- 
ment are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  anthor. —  Country  Gentleman.  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raisingof  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. —  Tlie  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
<loubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature— 
Colimm^s  Rm'ol  WmM,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
ppace  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  nboiit'lOO  pages,  and  id  nicely  il- 
lustrated with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc.— Ohio  Farmei'.  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent illnstrations.—CAm^io;*.  Rerfister^  Boston. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

S45  Broab^at,  New  Toiik, 


YOUR    GARDEN. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid.  $1.50 

Heitoerson's  Gakdening  for  Profit "  $1,50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden,.        "  $1.50 

QuiNN's  Money  in  the  Garden "  $l.iO 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden "  $2.50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist "  20 

Fullfr's  Small  Fruit  Culturist "  $1.50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist "  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes "  30 

KivER's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden "  $1.00 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture..         "  $1.50 

Roe's  Manual  ON  Culture  OF  Small  Fruits  "  50 

You  will  find  all  the  above  books  very  useful  and  valuable 
in  all  seasons.    Send  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  nf  their  P.ural  Books  (free  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway.  >lew  York. 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRlf  ^VIL.r.)[AlTr  HEKBERT, 

(FRANK  FORESTER. ) 
PPJCE,  POST-PAID.  $1.75. 
A  complete  manual  for  Hor.senien.  embriiftiufr :    How  to 
Breed  a   Horse;    How   to  Buy   a  Horse ;    How  ro   Break  a 
Horse  ;    How  to  Use  a  Horse ;   How  to  Feed  a  Hors(! :  How 
to  Plivsiciv  Horse;  How  to  Diive  a  Hor-^e;   Ponies— Different 
Breed:^ ;    Farrierv ;    How    to    Shoe    a    Horse ;    Bmiflicr's 
Metliod  of  Trjiinini;;  How  to  Uide  :i  Horse  ;  Ladies  Hiding; 
K:irey's    System  of    I!orse-T;inung;  elr.;    an{l  a  ch;ipt.erdn 
Ariiles  and"Ponies.  f-tc.    BeautifaHv  jllu<:truted. 
ORANGE  JUDD   CO.,  iM5  Broadway,  New  York. 

A    COPPER  BULL-RING, 

254  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  It  to- 
gether, will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  §1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illustrations  ofa  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  07  (March)  of  the 
American  AgricuUnHd  for  3373  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
ticles have  brought"  out  a  large  demand  for 
Ti-ochars.  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments, we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their   manufacture,    TTc  give 

f  herewith  a  small  engmving  of  the  Trochar, 

These  articles   are  now    in  the  tnule,  and 
may  be   hnd  of  most  dealers  in  agi'icultnral 
implements.     Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPACT,  345  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


Economy  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizers. 

Restore  Your  Wheat 
and  Grass  Lands. 

Mapes'  Grains  Grass  Formulas. 

Pi-ep.ired  frofn  PERUVIAN  GtJANO,  or  PURE 
FINELY  GROUND  RAW-BONE,  as  preferred.  By 
the  selection  of  the  proper  i^rado  ofPernvian  Guano,  iiiid 
the  nddition  of  pure   Dried    Blood  or  Flesli,   Potash 

halts  and  Plaster,  wu  un;  cnaiiled  lofurniijli  the  loiniUM 
specially  adiiptca  to  ilie  culture  ol'srain  erops  with  or  with- 
out rotation.  No  eharse  made  for  hijrredifnts  contained, 
excepting  Ammonia— (ITMc  per  lb.).  Phos.  Acid  (9c.  per 
lb.).    Potasli  (TMc.  per  lb.). 

A  saving  of  five  dollars  per  ton  is  gained  bv  purchasing,  in 
lots  of  two  tons  .md  upwards,  the  ingredients  unmixed.  A 
farmer  thus  becomes  liis  own  maTiuliU-tnrcr,  and  knows 
wliat  niateri;i]i^  lie  is  using.  No  acid  required.  Any  laborer 
can  mix  the  ingredients, 

500  lbs.  of  tlie  Grain  and  Grass  Formula,  costing,  unmixed 
less  tliun  twelve  dollnrs,  contain  all  the  Animonia,  Phos 
Acid  and  Potash  required,  independent  of  the  natural  re, 
sources  of  tlie  soil,  to  produce  30  bushels  of  "Wheat  and  4,500 
lbs.  Straw. 

Price  per  ton.  mixed S52.38 

"       "       "    unmixed S4:7.:38 

Apply  from  200  lbs.  to  600  Iba.  ^icr  acre— in  the  drill  or 
broadcast. 

Send  lor  descriptive  price-list,  containing  analyses  of  all 
grades  Peruvian  Guano —strictly  Pure  Bone  — Superpho-s. 
phates— Cliemicals,  etc. 

THE    MAPES    FORMUL.A    AND    PERUVIAIV 

GUANO    CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  Yorlt. 

BOOKWALTEU   ENGINE. 

Compact,  Sulistantial,  Kconomicai,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
■R;elland  give  lull  power  chiimed.  Ku- 
d'ihG  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Gov<'rnor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxingj,  at 
The  low  price  ol 
:i      Horsc-Po^vcr $243.00 

4.'A      "  ''       28a.r»i> 

6H        "  "  343.50 

ff^"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City.    • 
Sole  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL    CHA 

ONLY,    ALL.  Styles  and  S 

For   Invalids  and  CrippI 

Easily  propelled,  in  nv  out-doors,  hycn 
one  having  the  use  of  hands.  Send  stam 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices 
diffei'ent styles,  I)esig"ner  and  niiinuf. 
the  ■'Ifollintr  CliMirs"  nscd  Htthercn- 
tennial  HERBERT  S.  SMITH, 
32  Piatt  St.,  New  York. 

Please  nifneion  (ln\  puper.    

Tlie    U 


Eclipse"  Victorious 

(See  Centennial  Jndjrcs  report.) 

SXRONGBSX    TTIND- 

1TI11.L     IflADE. 

[Tested  10  years,  'llionssiiidsin  use. 
I     A  folid  wheel  witliout  Joints. 
Pi-oduces  15  percentmore  poMe"; 

Wc  build  13  sizes  Mills 

for  Pumpinir  nnd  Power  purposrs. 

Send  for  Illustrrited  Circulars. 

C.  B.   SALMON,  Sec'y,  I'.clolt.  Wis 


GAIflE  FO^VI..  Red  Irisli  Selters, 
and  C:uTier  ri^^eons.  shipped  by  J.  C.  COOPER< 
Cooper  Hill;  Ijimericki  Ireland*  winner  ol  Ciold 
Medals  at  Pans  and  New  Yoik ;  also  Tliorough-bred 
Hounds.  Beairtes.  iind  othei-  Dol'p.  .1.  <:.  C.  can  likewise 
select  Sheep*  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  clients,  having 
had  long  ;ind  larjrr  expei'ienc'^  in  iliem. 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form all  work,  either  luinu  or 
Sower.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
oils  cheap,  durable,  higlily  re- 
commended. 
For  circulars  apply 

STANOAKD    LAUNPRT  MA- 

CHINK  CO.,  3-2  Dey  St..  New 
York.    .=iS  Long;  Wliarf,  Boston. 


ADVERTISING    RATES, 

American      Agriculturist, 

Ordinarij  raae^i.^XAM  per  line    fas.ate),  each  insertion. 
Lri.st  Vagc,  and  Third  Cover  Vnge,  .SI. 35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—^X.-tO  per  line. 

J'agenextto  I.'eadinr/frnd  Lnfit  Cover  /V^^e— SS.OOper hue. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  S3.00eacli  Insertion. 

Inside  Pages.  Xo  ccnis  per  !rni'.  (?ach  insertion. 

Business  Notircs  and  List  V:\zv.  "UTi  cents  iierline. 

No  advertisement;  taken  for  le.=s  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

t^~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or   HunibUKs  received. 
Address  all  orriers  to 

ORANGE    .TUDD    COMPANY, 

?4">  Bboapwat,  New  Tokk. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FOP.    THE 


Fa^rra,     Grarden,    a^ncL     Honseliolcl. 

"AeitlCDLXntE  IS  TIIK   MOST    lIKAtTlIFlTL,    MOST    DSEFDI^    .VM»    MOST   NOni.E    EMl'I.OYMKNT  OF    U AX."-Washingio». 


ORAIVGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

PUBIiISHEHS    AND    PROPRIETOKS. 

Office,    245    BUOAKWAY. 


ESTABLISHED  IS  1842. 


(  TERMS  :  S 1 . 5  O  PER  AWNXTM  IN  ADVANCE  ; 
14  Cop-  - 
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NEW      SPECIES      OF      PIGEONS.  —  Drawn  and  Bwraved  for  the  American  AoricuHvrlst. 


In  1832  nn  engraving  was  published  of  a  new 
species  of  pigeon  whlcli  was  discovered  in  India  ; 
but  the  drawing  being  made  from  a  dried  sliin,  was 
not  a  satisfactory  one.  Very  recently,  live  speci- 
mens were  secured  and  imported  into  Engliind  for 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Regents'  Park,  London, 
from  which  an  accurate  engraving  was  prepared 
and  published  in  the  "  London  Field."  This  spe- 
cies, named  Columba  hutoiiota,  has  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  black,  (as  shown  in  the 
engraving),  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  lower  part 
of  back,  rump,  anil  under  surface,  are  pure  white  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  liack  is  browni.sh  gray ;  the 
wing  coverts  are  light  gray  ;  the  quills  are  brown  ; 


the  tail  coverts  are  black,  and  the  tail  is  black, 
with  a  broad  white  band  across  it.  Mr.  Teget- 
meier,  the  well  known  poultry  fancier,  says  of  it : 
"  To  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties  tliis  pigeon  is  parliciilarly  in- 
teresting. It  is  so  rare,  that  a  single  specimen,  lui- 
til  the  present  year,  has  never  been  seen  alive  in 
Europe.  It  closely  resembles  several  of  our  domes- 
ticated varieties  of  the  Columba  tmn,  audthe  marlc- 
ings  could  be  produced  by  a  few  years  careful 
selection  by  any  skilled  pigeon  fancier.  The  color- 
ed head,  white  body,  bars  across  the  wings,  peculiar 
coloration  of  the  tail,  may  all  be  found  in  known 
varieties,  and  the  combination  of  them  could  be 


effected  without  didlculty.  In  fact,  so  like  is  this 
bird  to  many  of  the  known  varieties,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  many  fanciers  that  it  was 
a  wild  species,  .and  not  a  domesticated  variety." 
The  other  species  represented  in  the  above  en- 
graving is  very  little  known.  It  inhabits  the  island 
of  Celebes  in  tlie  Indian  Archipelago.  The  size  of 
the  tail,  and  some  other  specific  differences,  separate 
it  from  the  genus  CoJumba,  and  give  it  a  place  in  a 
separate  one  known  as  Marropijijia,  this  particular 
species  bcin.s  ^^ai•rop\|g\a  h-ptoijrammica.  It  is  a  re- 
markably elegant  bird,  with  beautifully  banded 
plumage.  It  is  an  unfortunate  eireuni-^lance  that 
only  a   single   specimen   has  been  obtained. 
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Xlie  Pecnliarities  of  Jersey  Co'ws. 

— "  E.  D.  D.,"  Ezota,  Minn.  The  Jersey  cows  are  noted 
for  their  precocious  milking  capacity.  Having  been  bred 
BO  long  with  a  view  to  early  and  copious  production  of 
milk  of  great  richness,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the 
Jersey  heifers  should  show  great  precocity  in  this  way. 
In  one  herd  known  to  us,  there  were  recently  two  virgin 
heifers  giving  milk,  and  taking  their  place  at  the  pail 
with  the  cows.  Another,  a  yearling,  also  known  to  us,  was 
brought  to  milk  by  merely  handling  the  udder  and  teats. 
It  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  therefore,  that  a  Jersey 
heifer  should  make  a  good-sized  udder  long  before  she  is 
due  to  calve.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  ex- 
citing the  organ, either  by  handling  or  by  stimulating  feed. 
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AMEUICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW   XOKK,    JULY,    1877. 

Harvest  is  now  nearly  completed  in  many  locali- 
ties, and  in  others  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  soon  after.  The  yield  has  been,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  How  to  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  is  now  the  serious  con- 
sideration. There  is  sometimes  danger  of  expect- 
ing too  much  from  the  flactuations  of  the  market, 
and  the  farmer  who  has  sold  his  grain  and  safely 
pocketed  the  proceeds  as  soon  as  possible  after 
harvest,  and  at  a  price  that  gives  him  a  good  profit, 
may  look  serenely  at  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  very 
irregular  and  speculative  market.  It  is  something 
to  have  peace  of  mind,  and  this  the  farmer  who  is 
ever  trying  to  reach  the  very  top  of  the  market, 
never  enjoys,  and  he  often  fails  of  reaching  the 
highest  price.  Our  rule  has  been,  and  is,  to  sell 
when  we  are  ready,  getting  the  best  prices  going  at 
the  time,  and  taking  a  number  of  years  together, 
there  has  been  no  reason  to  regret  this  course.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  from  the  moment 
wheat  or  other  grain  is  harvested,  until  it  is  sold,  a 
number  of  active  and  dangerous  enemies  are  busy 
destroying  it,  or  reducing  its  value.  Besides  the 
ordinary  shrinkage  from  drying,  there  are  the  rav- 
ages of  rats,  mice,  weevils,  the  grain  moth,  mold, 
and  the  danger  of  heating ;  all  these  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  or  suffered,  and  at  the  best,  the 
loss  from  one  or  more,  or  all  of  these,  is  considerable. 

Then  the  hopes  and  preparations  for  the  future 
are  to  be  considered  just  now.  WTiat  are  the  pros- 
pects for  the  next  crop  ?  In  regard  to  this  a  re- 
cent communication,  made  by  our  consul  at  Odessa, 
to  the  State  Department,  Washington,  is  interest- 
ing and  timely.  He  writes,  in  reference  to  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that 
Russian  city,  on  the  subject  of  American  competi- 
tion in  the  European  grain  trade.  The  conclusions 
of  this  committee  are  as  follows,  viz :  "  that  we, 
(the  Russians),  have  changed  positions  with  the 
United  States.  She  has  now  our  former  position  in 
the  English  market,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
quite  a  secondary  position.  What  they  chiefly 
prove,  however,  is  the  regular  progressive  move- 
ment of  America.  We  cannot  therefore  hope  that 
a  prosperous  harvest  may  turn  the  scale  in  our  fa- 
vor, and  restore  us  to  our  former  position  ;  but  we 
must  believe  that  the  United  States  wfll  yet  take  a 
higher  position  among  the  grain  producers  of  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
grain  which  America  will  be  able  to  export,  and 
which  will  render  her  so  completely  the  controller 


of  the  London  market,  that  we  shall  be  utterly  tm- 
able  to  compete  with  her.  The  cheapness  and  fer- 
tility of  her  virgin  soil,  her  favorable  climate,  the 
high  class  of  her  agriculture,  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  human  labor,  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  the  aptitude  of  the  Americans  for  organization, 
are  so  many  proofs  that  our  fears  are  well  founded." 
— This  is  not  strange  to  a  thinking  person.  We  havo 
frequently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  our  improved  agriculture ; 
just  as  we  have  frequently  referred  to  a  similar 
condition  of  things  in  regard  to  our  manufacturing 
industry.  It  is  mind  that  tells  on  work.  Intelli- 
gent labor  is  the  most  productive  and  profitable, 
and,  although  the  American  farmers  are  not  alto- 
gether so  far  advanced  in  their  line  as  are  the 
American  mechanics  in  theirs,  yet  they  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  the  best  farmers  and  stock 
producers  in  the  world,  and  our  farm  machinery  is 
j  already  by  far  the  best  in  existence.  The  natural 
result  is,  that  we  are  controlling  the  markets  of  the 
world,  by  displacing  less  skillful  and  intelligent^ 
and  less  enterprising  competitors.  Now  there  eaa 
be  no  danger  in  enlarging  our  production  to  meet 
the  large  foreign  demand.  By  and  by  we  can  fix 
our  own  prices. 

« 

Hints    Tor    YTork. 

The  Wheat  Stuibles. — Generally  the  wheat  and 
rye  stubbles  are  seeded  to  grass  or  clover.  After  a 
dry  spring  in  many  localities,  the  new  seeding  is 
thin  and  poor.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  tmn  stock 
upon  this  light  grass,  and  pasture  it  down  to  the 
bare  ground  ;  yet  many  "  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  "  farmers  will  do  this  very  thing.  Avoid  it 
by  all  means.  On  the  contrary,  give  a  light  dressing 
of  some  active  fertilizer,  such  as  Peruvian  guano, 
or  Bowker's  orMapes'  fertilizer,  prepared  expressly 
for  grass  and  clover ;  this  wotild  greatly  advance 
the  crop,  and  probably  give  a  good  bite  later  in  the 
fall,  instead  of  a  poor  one  now. 

Corn. — We  keep  the  cultivator  going  until  a  horse 
can  no  longer  pass  through  the  rows,  and  we  ques- 
tion if  it  would  not  be  greatly  better  to  use  one  of 
the  many  useful  hand  cultivators  until  the  corn  is 
glazed,  rather  than  lay  by  the  com  when  it  is  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Always  muzzle  tlie  horse  when 
cultivating   com.    Many  raise  what  are  known  as 

Catch  Crops;  these  are  turnips,  peas,  or  buck- 
wheat, sown  between  the  rows  of  com  at  the  last 
cultivating.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  with 
profit.  If  the  ground  is  rich,  and  weeds  would 
grow,  there  may  as  well  be  something  useful  grown 
in  place  of  them,  and  we  have  had  5(XI  or  600  bush- 
els of  white  turnips  per  acre,  grown  in  this  manner, 
which  were  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  com.  If 
such  a  crop  is  grown,  it  should  be  put  in  as  well  as 
possible.  To  sow  turnips  broadcast,  is  not  so  weU 
as  to  sow  in  a  row  with  a  seed  drill  or  by  hand.  An 
Albany  seed-sower,  or  a  garden  seed-drill,  may  be 
run  in  the  center  of  the  row  after  the  last  working. 
Then,  being  shaded,  and  the  ground  moist,  the 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  need  not  be  trodden  out 
when  the  corn  is  cut.  If  peas  or  buckwheat  are 
sown,  two  drills  may  be  made  for  each  com  row. 

J%?o(oes.^Early  potatoes  should  still  be  protected 
against  the  beetle.  Late  potatoes  must  necessarily 
be  closely  looked  to,  lest  the  late  broods  destroy 
them.  The  present  season  has  proved  the  advan- 
tage of  stimulating  the  growth  by  fertilizers  and 
cultivation,  and  also  the  usefulness  of  hand-picking 
the  beetles  when  they  first  appear.  A  trial  of  many 
"  pest-poisons,"  has  convinced  us  of  the  superiori- 
ty of  Paris  green  mixed  with  flour  or  water.  All 
these  are  poisonous,  and  if  one  must  use  such  a 
material,  the  most  effective  may  as  well  be  chosen. 
Soot  Crops. — Thinning  the  crop  should  be  rigor- 
ously performed.  Every  surplus  plant  should  be 
treated  as  a  weed,  which  in  reality  it  is.  Ruta- 
bagas may  still  be  sown,  if  some  active  fertilizer  is 
used  to  start  a  quick,  vigorous  growth.  The  ground 
for  white  turnips  should  be  prepared  for  planting 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  August.  The 
White  Globe  and  the  "Cow's  Hom,"  turnip,  are 
the  best  for  general  use.  Of  ruta-bagas,  the  Purple 
Top  Swede  is  one  of  the  best,  it  not  the  best. 

Eajj. — Clover  that  has  not  yet  beeu  cut,  has  lost 
much  of  its  value.     No  crop  suffers  more  by  late- 
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cutting  than  this.  Early  cut  grass  is  also  better 
than  that  left  to  ripen  its  seed.  Haying  should  be 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible  ;  when  the  crop  is  ready, 
we  do  not  delay  on  account  of  the  weather.  Stand- 
ing grass  wiU  su.<fer  from  heavy  rains  or  storms 
more  than  that  which  is  cut. 

The  Proper  Use  of  MacMnery  is  a  very  important 
matter.  On  many  farms  it  would  pay  better  to  hire 
the  work  done,  than  to  buy  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chines. "Where  machines  cannot  be  hired,  then 
they  must  be  procured  some  other  way  ;  but  no 
farmer  can  now  afford  to  worli  without  them.  It  is 
a  very  general  fault  in  cutting  hay,  to  leave  a  very 
•  short  stubble  ;  this  isobjectionable,  as  it  greatly  in- 
jures the  after  growth. 

Wlten  Hay  is  Cut,  it  is  best  to  cure  it  as  fast  as 
possible.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  the  crop 
should  be  put  in  large  cocks  as  soon  as  it  is  cured, 
and  if  protected  with  hay-caps,  may  stand  several 
days  without  injury.  When  there  are  a  plenty  of 
caps  at  hand,  we  would  cut  and  cure  the  whole  be- 
fore hauling  any,  unless  for  good  reasons.  When 
the  weather  is  damp,  to  cut  in  the  afternoon,  cure 
the  next  day,  and  cock  the  hay  before  evening, 
will  be  found  a  good  practice.  Then  the  cocks 
maybe  opened  the  next  morning,  and  after  a  little 
sunning,  may  be  put  in.  In  dry  weather,  cut  in  the 
morning,  turn  over  at  noon,  cock  before  night,  and 
haul  the  nest  day.     Hay  may  be  easily  over-dried. 

LoadUig. — Long,  wide,  and  low  loads,  are  better 
than  short,  narrow,  high  ones.  They  are  more 
easily  loaded  and  hauled,  and  the  pitcher's  work  is 
easier.  A  boy  to  drive  will  save  time  ;  a  loader 
should  give  all  his  attention  to  making  his  load,  and 
as  soon  as  the  last  forkful  is  pitched,  the  wagon 
should  move  on  to  the  next  cock,  not  losing  a  mo- 
ment.   In  harvesting,  time  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Wtieat. — When  the  grain  is  so  hard  that,  crushed 
between  the  finger  nails  it  breaks  into  flour,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  dough,  it  is  in  condition  for  cut- 
ting. When  there  is  a  heavy  harvest,  it  is  better  to 
begin  cutting  a  little  before  this,  rather  than  leave 
it  later.  The  grain  to  be  kept  for  seed,  should  be 
cut  the  last.  The  stubble  should  be  cut  as  low  as 
possible.  The  best  straw  is  near  the  root.  A  self- 
binding  harvester  is  a  valuable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  can  be  appreciated  by  a  farmer  who  has  been 
annoyed  by  itinerant  laborers,  who  demand  exces- 
sive pay  in  the  hurry  of  harvest. 

Barley. — This  erop  needs  careful  harvesting,  as  it 
is  easily  damaged  and  lessened  in  value  by  bad 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  fair,  the  barley  may 
be  cut  with  the  reaper  and  left  on  the  ground  until 
the  next  day,  when,  after  having  been  twice  turned, 
if  free  from  weeds,  it  may  be  earned  to  the  barn. 
To  cut  and  bind  this  crop,  is  better  than  to  cut  in 
swaths  and  load  with  barley  forks. 

OaU. — Oats  may  be  cut  while  the  top  of  the  straw 
is  somewhat  green.  Else  it  should  be  cut  early  iu 
the  morning,  left  on  the  ground  all  day,  and  raked 
and  bound  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  avoids  shell- 
ing. The  sheaves  should  be  stocked  as  fast  as 
bound,  and  the  stocks  should  be  well  capped,  as  this 
crop  needs  to  be  well  cured  before  it  is  housed. 

Summer-Fallows. — A  few  farmers  adhere  to  the 
old  system  of  summer-fallowing.  With  our  plen- 
tiful choice  of  cultivated  crops,  com,  beans,  fod- 
der corn,  potatoes,  and  roots  of  different  kinds, 
and  of  artificial  fertilizers,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
keeping  the  ground  idle  for  one  season.  In  our 
climate  weeds  are  easily  killed,  and  we  seem  to 
have  no  need  to  continue  the  practice  of  summer- 
fallowing.  If  it  is  made,  however,  the  present 
month  Is  a  time  when  it  should  be  thoroughly 
and  deeply  worked,  or  kept  entirely  free  from 
weeds  by  harrowing. 

Top-ilresti))g  Meadoim  with  fine  manure,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  hay  has  been  cut,  \\\W  be  very 
ellective  in  producing  a  close,  thick  bottom  growth, 
which  will  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  drying. 

Fodder  Crops,  sucli  as  com,  millet,  or  Hungarian 
grass,  may  be  sown  the  early  part  of  this  niontli. 
There  is  a  light  hay  crop  in  many  places,  and  one 
or  another  of  tliese  fodder  crops  will  be  very  use- 
ful. It  will  not  pay  to  grow  a  crop  for  fodder,  un- 
less the  soil  la  made  rich. 


Horses  need  to  be  kept  clean  and  well  curried ; 
washing  the  legs  is  advisable,  and  the  stables 
should  be  frequently  cleansed,  to  keep  down  the 
troublesome  flies.  When  at  work  in  the  fields,  it 
will  ease  them  much  from  this  pest  to  sponge  the 
legs  and  flanks  with  water  mixed  with  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  carbolic  acid.  Grass  alone  will  not 
support  a  working  horse.  Four  quarts  of  oats, 
com,  and  wheat-bran,  ground  together,  with  a 
bushel  of  cut  hay,  will  be  only  moderately  good 
feeding  along  with  good  pasture  at  night. 

bilking  Cows. — If  milk  and  butter  are  expected, 
now  that  pastures  are  getting  short  and  dry,  some 
extra  feed  must  be  given.  At  least  two  quarts  of 
the  mixture  above  mentioned,  should  be  given  to 
each  cow,  along  with  some  cut  hay  or  green  fodder. 
Green  fodder  alone  is  not  worth  much  for  butter, 
although  it  may  increase  the  milk. 

Sheep  and  Sv.'lne  can  care  for  themselves  at  this 
time,  if  plenty  of  water,  fair  pasture,  and  shade 
are  provided.  A  young  ram  and  boar  of  some 
good  breed,  should  be  secured  now.  Breeders  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper  now  than  a  few  months  later. 

Sundries. — A  coat  of  paint  on  the  homestead, 
barns  and  stables  included,  and  the  fences,  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  farm  and  durability 
of  the  buildings.  A  very  cheap  and  desirable  fire- 
proof paint,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  most 
expensive  kind,  is  well  adapted  for  use  on  the  farm 
and  iu  village  homesteads.  This  is  Johns'  Fire- 
proof Asbestos  Paint.  It  is  conveniently  put  up  in 
kegs  ready  for  use.  Haying  machinery  should  be 
cleaned  and  put  away  as  soon  as  done  with.  Give 
the  inside  of  stables,  poultry  houses,  and  pig-pens, 
a  coat  of  hot  lime-wash,  and  the  cellar  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Weeds  about  fences  and  buildings 
should  be  cut  down  before  they  seed,  and  carted  to 
the  compost  heap.  See  that  what  needs  to  be 
done  is  done  in  time. 


Notes   on    Orchard    and    Garden  "Work, 

K  the  cultivator  in  either  of  these  departments 
finds  a  time  when  he  can  say,  "there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,"  his  experience  has  been  quite  different 
from  our  own.  Still,  July  and  August  are  the  least 
driving  months,  and  those  in  which  a  vacation  can 
be  taken  with  less  detriment  than  in  any  others. 
No  better  in  vestment  of  time  and  money  can  be  made 
than  injudicious  travel.  By  judicious  travel  we  do 
not  mean  going  off  for  the  mere  sake  of  going,  with- 
out any  object  iu  view ;  an  excursion  within  20 
miles  of  home  may  be  made  far  more  profitable  than 
a  trip  half  across  the  continent.  Avoid  fashionable 
routes  and  expensive  "watering  places  ;"  if  a  mere 
change  of  scene  be  desired,  there  are  numerous 
charming  spots  all  over  the  country  that  are  not 
frequented  by  crowds.  If  one  would  join  profit 
with  pleasure,  let  him  visit  some  locality  noted  for 
its  orchards,  its  small  fraits,  its  market  gardens,  or 
whatever  culture  he  is  himself  interested  in.  In- 
telligent cultivators,  iu  whatever  branch,  are  always 
glad  to  see  others  who  are  interested  in  the  same 
pursuit  with  themselves,  and  by  seeing  what  others 
are  doing,  and  their  methods,  one  gets  new  ideas, 
and  if  he  does  not  learn  anything  by  which  he  can 
profit,  he  will  at  least  come  back  all  the  more  con- 
tented with  his  own  work  and  ways  ;  and  after  all, 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  travel  is  to  make  one 
satisfied  with  his  own  lot  and  his  own  home. 


Orchard    aod    Nursery. 

There  is  scarcely  a  hint  in  last  month's  Notes  that 
is  not  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then,  and  some 
are  of  sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  our  recall- 
ing them. 

Young  Trees,  wUl  meet  with  their  greatest  trial 
this  month  and  next,  and  some  that  made  no  growth 
early  in  the  season  will  require  great  care  to  save 
them.  As  a  gener.il  thing  it  does  but  little  good  to 
water  trees  that  seem  to  be  at  a  stand  still ;  with 
but  little  foliage,  there  is  slight  demand  upon  the 
roots  :  a  mulch,  to  retain  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
will  answer  much  better  than  watering  ;  if  the  sur- 
face soil  Ijc  kept  light  and  mellow  by  frequent 
stirring,  it  will  serve  as  a  mulch.     It  often  helps  a 


languishing  tree  to  protect  its  trtmk,  or  stem,  from 
the  scorehing  effects  of  the  sun.  This  may  be 
done  by  binding  some  moss  lightly  about  it ;  by 
placing  a  handful  of  straight  straw  against  the  sun- 
ny side,  and  fastening  it  there  with  a  string  or 
wisp  ;  or  by  a  wooden  shield,  made  by  tacking  two 
thin  boards  together  to  form  a  V  trough,  which 
is  set  against  the  tree. 

Thinniny. — No  matter  how  thoroughly  the  first 
thinning  was  supposed  to  be  done,  the  probabilities 
are  that  too  much  fruit  is  still  left, .and  that  a 
second  thinning  is  needed. 

Insects  are  rather  fuUy  discussed  in  last  month's 
Notes,  and  he  is  fortunate  who  finds  none  demand- 
ing attention.  Many  suppose  that  the  cureuiio  at- 
tacks the  fruit  only  just  after  it  is  set,  while  in  fact 
it  keeps  at  work  nearly  aU  summer ;  the  jarring  of 
the  trees  should  be  continued  so  long  as  any  insects 
are  caught ;  and  afterwards  at  intervals  throughout 
the  season. — The  Slug,  mentioned  last  month,  is 
usually  more  abundant  now  ;  sve  see  White  Helle- 
bore, the  poison  used  for  currant  worms,  is  recom- 
mended to  destroy  this.  We  have  not  tried  this, 
as  cheaper  means  are  effective.  The  caterpillar, 
for  such  it  really  is,  has  a  thick,  adhesive  covering 
of  slime,  and  any  powder  wiU  stick  to  it ;  the  least 
dusting  of  lime  kills  the  insect,  and  if  fine  diy 
earth  or  road  dust  be  applied  abundantly,  it  will 
adhere  and  maKe^  covering  that  will  cause  the  in- 
sect to  let  go  its  hold  and  drop  from  the  tree.  In 
entmierating  the  most  troublesome  inseets  last 
month,  we  inadvertantly  omitted 

The  Codling  Moth  or  "  Apple-ieorm,"  which  in 
some  localities  is  the  orchardist '  s  worst  enemy.  The 
moth,  which  works  in  the  night,  deposits  eggs  in 
the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  set ; 
the  young,  caterpillar  or  "worm,"  eats  its  way  to 
the  center  of  the  fruit  and  there  lives,  comes  to 
maturity  in  a  few  weeks,  leaves  the  apple,  finds  a 
hiding  place,  spins  a  cocoon,  and  in  about  two 
weeks  comes  out  as  a  moth,  which  iu  turn  goes  to 
the  fruit,  lays  more  eggs,  and  thus  a  second  brood 
is  raised,  these  spin  a  cocoon,  but  do  not  appear  as 
moths  until  the  next  spring.  Much  of  the  infested 
frnit  falls,  and  if  swine  are  not  pastttred  in  the 
orchard,  the  fruit  should  be  picked  up  and  fed  out, 
or  otherwise  destroyed.  Many  insects  are  thtis 
killed  ;  many  othere  may  be  caught  by  affording 
the  "worms"  a  hiding  place  where  they  can  spin. 
Several  contrivances,  patented  and  otherwise,  have 
been  proposed ;  the  most  effective  and  simplest,  is 
a  band  of  woolen  cloth,  about  5  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  go  around  the  trunk  and  lap  suf- 
ficiently for  both  ends  to  be  fastened  by  a  single 
tack.  Cheap  straw  paper,  folded  to  make  three 
thicknesses,  is  used  by  some  instead  of  cloth.  The 
bands  should  be  put  on,  half  way  between  the 
ground  and  the  branches,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  ; 
the  first  worms  will  usually  be  found  under  them 
the  first  week  in  July  ;  the  worms  are  to  be  crashed 
and  the  bands  replaced.  The  bands  should  be 
taken  off,  examined,  and  the  insects  killed  every  10 
days  all  through  this  month  and  next.  If  this 
simple  remedy  were  closelj'  followed  up  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  a  neighborhood,  the  insect  would 
soon  cease  to  be  the  serious  pest  it  now  is — but 
with  this,  as  with  most  other  insects,  there  should 
be  a  combined  effort. 

The  Btaek  Snot  appears  on  the  plum  and  some 
cherry  trees,  forming  an  ulcerous-looking  excres- 
cence of  various  sizes.  Every  now  and  then  some 
one  announces  as  a  discover}-,  that  this  Is  not  pro- 
duced by  an  Insect,  but  is  a  fungus  ;  this  statement 
has  recently  been  made  by  an  editor  who  ought  to 
know  that  the  knot  was  described  as  a  fungus  by 
Schweinitz  about  50  years  ago,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
ean  AgrieitlturisI,  some  15  years  ago,  published 
some  new  observations,  with  engravings,  showing 
the  structure  of  the  fungus.  Whenever  this  ap- 
pears it  must  be  removed  :  if  discovered  early,  just 
appearing  through  the  bark,  it  may  be  cut  out,  but 
generally  it  h.as  made  such  progress  that  the  limb 

must  be  taken  off.     Bum  all  that  are  removed 

The  chief  obstacle  to  pear  culture  is 

T/ie  Blight,  a  disease  so  important  that  it  is  dis- 
cussed at  almost  every  gathering  of  fruit  growers. 
Many  talk  wisely  and  present  their  "theories,"  as 
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they  call  them,  but  none  really  know  anything  about 
It.  It  is  a  disease  that  only  makes  itself  known  by 
the  death  of  the  patient.  A  small  limb,  a  large 
one,  or  the  whole  tree,  apparently  In  good  health 
one  day,  is  dead  the  next.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  cut  away  the  dead  part,  to  sound  wood,  even 
if  it  takes  the  whole  tree  and  burn  it.  It  will  be 
disastrous  in  a  locality  for  a  while,  and  then  disap- 
pear as  mysteriously  as  it  came. 

Early  Apples  and  Pears  for  mai'ket  should  be 
picked  whUe  stUl  hard,  they  mature  and  decay 
quickly ;  they  are  best  suited  to  a  near  market. 

Rjiches  In  the  great  peach  counties  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland  promise  a  very  heavy  crop.  In  years 
of  abundance,  inferior  fruit  wiU  not  pay  its  ex- 
penses ;  extra  care  in  selecting  and  packing  is 
especially  necessary  when  the  crop  is  large. 

Fi-iiit    Oardeu. 

Most  of  the  insects  that  are  destructive  in  the 
orchard  are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  fruit  gar- 
den, while  certain  of  the  small  fruits  have  their 
special  enemies. 

Strawberries. — In  but  few  localities  does  the  sea- 
son extend  into  the  present  month.  The  treatment 
of  the  plants  when  the  crop  is  off  will  depend  upon 
the  system  of  culture  adopted.  In  fields  where 
alternating  beds  are  made,  the  spaces  that  have 
served  for  paths  are  manured  and  plowed,  and  the 
runners  allowed  to  occupy  them,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  established — usually  in  September 
.  — then  the  old  plants  are  plowed  under.  By  this 
treatment  the  plants  bear  but  one  crop  of  fruit.  In 
garden  beds,  where  the  plants  are  in  separate  stools, 
or  have  been  allowed  to  fill  in  between  the  original 
plants  to  make  a  solid  row,  the  mulch  is  removed, 
a  dressing  of  fine  manure  forked  in,  and  the  mulch 
replaced  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  the 
runners  are  cut  off  as  they  grow,  and  the  few  strong 
weeds  which  make  their  appearance  through  the 
straw  are  pulled  by  hand. 

Baspberries  follow  close  upon  strawberries,  and 
as  they  are  always  biennial,  the  crop  of  next  year 
will  depend  upon  the  care  given  to  the  plants  this 
season.  With  the  ordinary  kind  that  throw  up  new 
stems  from  the  root,  or  sucker,  the  shoots  should 
be  selected  for  next  year's  bearing  canes,  and  all 
others  cut  off.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  letting 
the  shoots  grow  tall  ;  if  stopped  at  three,  or  at 
most  four  feet,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  varie- 
ty— which  is  done  by  merely  pinching  out  the  grow- 
ing point  or  tip,  with  thumb  and  finger,  the  energy 
that  would  have  been  expended  in  producing  a 
cane  6  or  8  feet  high,  is  diverted  to  forming  branches, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  season  ^vill  be  a  stocky, 
branched  bush,  that  will  require  but  little  support. 
The  canes  that  have  borne  this  year,  wiU  not  bear 
again,  but  will  be  dead  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Cultivators  diSer  as  to  the  proper  time  for  removing 
these  canes  ;  some  think  that  If  they  remain  they 
contribute  to  the  growth,  and  help  strengthen  the 
root,  and  do  not  cut  them  away  until  late  in  the 
fall.  Whatever  gain  there  maybe  is,  in  our  opinion, 
more  than  offset  by  the  injury  in  crowding  the 
new  shoots  and  preventing  their  proper  develope- 
ment,  hence  we  cut  out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  off. 

JSack  Cap  and  ParpHe  Canes,  do  not  throw  up 
suckers,  but  their  new  canes  come  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plant,  and  the  old  fruiting  branches  should 
be  cut  away,  while  the  new  shoots  that  are  to  bear 
next  year  are  to  be  cared  for,  especially  their 
growth  in  length  should  be  stopped,  and  branch- 
ing induced.  Of  course,  if  it  is  desired  to  propa- 
gate them,  the  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
then-  full  length,  as  they  are  only  multiplied  by 
taking  root  at  the  tip,  later  in  the  season. 

Currants  for  jelly  should  be  picked  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  red,  but  for  table  use  they  are  much 
better  if  allowed  to  get  dead-ripe.  If  one  has  but 
a  few  bushes  to  care  for,  the  new  shoots  not  needed, 
and  the  pinching  of  too  rampant  growth,  wUl  an- 
ticipate much  of  the  fall  pruning. 

Grapes. — In  all  well  trained  vines,  the  laterals — 
the  side  shoots  that  appear  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  are  kept  pinched  back  to  one  leaf.    When 


they  first  push,  pinch  off  all  but  one  leaf ;  after  a 
while  the  bud  in  the  asd  of  that  leaf  will  push  ; 
pinch  that  growth  back  to  one  leaf;  a  third  may 
start,  but  seldom  more. — Pick  off  the  large  beetles, 
and  the  various  caterpillars  ;  they  are  seldom  so 
numerous  that  they  can  not  be  hand-picked. — 
Watch  for  mildew,  especially  in  a  warm,  moist 
time,  and  dust  thoroughly  with  sulphur. — Vines 
may  be  propagated  by  layering  the  shoots  of  this 
season's  growth,  when  they  have  become  hard 
enough  to  handle  without  breaking ;  bend  down 
the  shoot  and  place  two  or  three  joints  of  it — the 
leaves  being  removed  from  these  joints — in  a  small 
trench  a  few  inches  deep ;  the  end  of  the  shoot 
may  be  tied  to  a  stake.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a 
flat  stone  over  the  buried  portion,  as  this  keeps  the 
earth  moist  and  thus  favors  the  formation  of  roots. 


Kitchen    and    JVIarket    Oarden. 

So  long  as  the  growing  season  lasts,  there  w  dl  be 
weeds,  and  so  long  as  there  are  weeds  there  is 
work.  Some  writers  insist  that  weeds  are  by  no 
means  an  evil,  as  without  them  the  soil  would  not 
get  the  needed  stirring.  See  Note  last  month  on 
the  use  of  the  rake  in  weed-killing.  Weeds  or  no 
weeds,  the 

Use  of  the  Hoe  or  some  equivalent  implement  in 
a  dry  time  will  help  tlie  plants  greatly,  and  those 
well  cultivated  wiU  resist  the  drouth  much  better 
than  the  neglected  ones.     Many  of 

The  Early  Crops,  such  as  peas,  early  cabbages, 
early  potatoes,  etc.,  will  be  off,  and  the  land  should 
at  once  be  made  ready  for  something  else.  In 
market  gardens  land  is  too  valuable  to  lay  idle,  but 
it  is  not  rare  to  see,  in  private  gardens,  a  piece  al- 
lowed to  run  to  weeds  after  the  crop  is  off.  If  not 
wanted  to  produce  supplies  for  the  family,  it  is 
better  to  grow  something  that  can  be  fed  to  the 
cow,  the  pigs,  or  even  the  chickens,  than  weeds. 

Succession  Crops  of  several  things  may  be  sown. 
Beans,  Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Sweet  Com,  and 
later.  Radishes  and  Spinach,  are  among  the  things 
that  maj'  be  sown  to  fill  cleared  places,  and  late 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  and  sweet  herbs  may  be 
transplanted  to  them  from  the  seed  bed. 

Beets. — Many  persons  sow  early  beets  only  in 
spring ;  the  Egyptian  is  so  much  better  in  quality 
than  any  of  the  late  kinds,  that  by  successive  sow- 
ings, we  have  them  all  the  season ;  besides  the  beet 
greens — the  thinnings — are  most  acceptable  when 
hot  weather  puts  a  stop  to  spinach. 

Celery  is  to  be  set  out  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  We  have  long  ago  given  up 
growing  it  in  trenches  ;  set  the  dwarf  kind  six 
inches  apart,  in  good  soil,  and  keep  cultivated  dur- 
ing the  season,  until  the  time  to  earth  up.  Those 
who  prefer  the  use  of  trenches,  can  make  them  15 
inches  wide,  and  a  full  spade  deep,  taking  care  to 
have  some  good  soil  at  the  bottom,  which  should 
be  well  manured  ;  set  the  celery  in  two  rows,  8 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  at  6  inches  in  the  rows. 

Corn.— In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  sweet  com 
rarely  gives  a  crop  if  sown  later  than  the  first  part 
of  this  month  ;  in  exceptional  seasons  it  will  ma- 
ture it  put  in  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month. 
We  usually  risk  a  few  rows  of  late  sown,  as  the 
fodder  wUl  pay  for  the  trouble  if  we  faU  of  the  ears. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  should  be  set  out  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  rows  3  feet  apart  with  the 
plants  every  3  feet  apart  in  the  row,  is  the  usual 
distance  where  they  are  worked  by  horse.  See  that 
the  plants  are  perfect ;  sometimes  the  growing 
point  is  injured  or  "blind,"  and  such  will  never 
head ;  in  dry  weather  it  is  well  to  mix  up  cow  ma- 
nure, loam,  and  water,  and  dip  the  roots  in  this  be- 
fore setting.  Press  the  earth  well  down  around  the 
roots,  to  have  the  plant  firm. 

Egg  Plants. — Give  frequent  hoeings.  Potato  bugs 
are  very  fond  of  them  ;  the  plants  are  usually  so 
few  that  the  buss  may  be  hand-picked  ;  on  large 
lots  Paris-green  may  be  used.  Keep  the  fruit  from 
the  ground  by  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  mulch  the  bed. 

Sqiiasfies,  JiTelons,  and  Cucumbers,  are  all  liable  to 
attacks  of  insects  of  the  same  kind.  The  worst 
enemy  is  the  "  borer,"  which  enters  the  vine  near 
the  root,  and  if  not  discovered  early  and  cut  out, 


destroys  the  whole  plant.  Covering  the  vine  with 
earth  for  several  joints  next  the  root,  is  said  to  be  a 
preventive.  Before  the  plants  get  too  large,  eggs 
of  the  squash-bug  may  be  found  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  and  killed. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  tied  to  the  trellis ;  cut  away  all 
superfluous  growth ;  look  out  for  the  great  green 
worm,  it  takes  leaves  and  young  fruit,  and  a  single 
one  will  make  sad  work  with  a  vine  ;  the  droppings 
usually  show  where  the  enemy  is,  catch — it  can't 
bite  or  sting — and  crush. 

Sweet  Pbtaioes  ;  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  move  the 
vines  to  keep  them  from  taking  root. 

Turnips. — The  ruta-baga  sorts  shotdd  be  in,  in" 
this  latitude,  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  For 
family  use  the  Long  White  French  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  larger  growing  kinds.  When 
large  enough,  thin  to  six  inches. 


Flo\rer  Oardcu  and  I^awn. 

The  work  here  wUl  be  confined  to  what  may  be 
called  "keeping,"  but  it  comprises  a  great  variety 
of  operations,  most  of  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  former  months,  and  need  here  but  a  brief 

reminder The    grass    on    the    lawn   should   be 

movru  when  it  needs  it ;  those  wSo  make  it  a  rule 
to  mow  regiilarly  at  stated  intervals,  make  a  mis- 
take ;  in  a  hot,  dry  time,  when  the  grass  is  making 
no  growth,  it  is  best  let  alone,  else  the  roots  may 

suffer Edgings  must  be  kept  neatly   cut 

Shrubs  and  perennial  plants  should  have  the  clus- 
ters cut  away  as  soon  as  out  of  flower,  unless  seeds 

are  wanted Dahlias,  gladioluses,  lilies,  and  other 

plants  wiU  need  stakes,  which  should  be  so  placed 

as  to  show  as  little  as  possible Bedding  plants 

in  masses,  need  pinching  and  cutting  to  preserve  a 
uniform  hight ;  in  ribbon  planting  the  effect  is 
spoiled  unless  the  lines  are  kept  distinct,  which 
may  be  done  by  proper  cutting Insects  of  vari- 
ous sorts  wUl  annoy,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles,  not  only  on  roses,  but  other  plants,  is  the 
rose-bug,  for  which  there  is  no  help  but  catching 
and  killing.  In  early  morning  they  are  inactive, 
and  easUy  shaken  off  into  a  dish  of  water Propa- 
gate shrubs,  such  as  Weigelas,  Forsythias,  and 
other  easily  rooted  things,  from  the  just  hardening 
new  wood,  under  a  shaded  frame. 

Oi-eeulioiise   aud   ^Vindotv    Plants. 

Plants  set  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  neglect.  It  would  conduce  greatly 
to  their  healtti  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  a  mere 
frame  of  boards  as  wide  as  the  hight  of  the  pots ; 
put  down  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  on  which  to  set  the 
plants,  and  then,  having  put  in  the  pots  to  allow 
each  plant  sufficient  room,  fill  in  between  them 
with  coal-ashes.  This  wlU  not  only  prevent  dry- 
ing out  so  rapidly,  but  avoid  injm-y  to  the  roots  by 
the  sun  falling  directly  upon  the  pots — an  unsus- 
pected cause  of  much  damage This  plan  wUl 

prevent  the  plants  fron  being  thrown  over  by  the 
winds,  otherwise  some  other  means  must  be  de- 
vised  Most  greenhouse  plants  need  shade  in  the 

hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  should  be  so  placed  as 

to  secure  this Several  insects  that  are  not  known 

in  the  greenhouse,  may  visit  the  plants  when  set 

out,  and  vigilance  is  required Fuchsias  should 

never  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  unless 
in  a  much  sheltered  place  ;  the  hot  suns  and  winds 
soon  destroy  their  beauty ;  if  taken  out  of  the 
house  at  all,  the  veranda  is  the  best  place  for  them, 
and  if  they  can  be  set  where  the  flowers  can  be  seen 
from  below,  they  wfll  be  all  the  more  effective. 
Keep  the  weeds  from  growing  in  the  flower  pots. 


HoTT  AgricnUnre  is  Encoiiragecl. 

—In  North  Carolina  artificial  fertilizers  are  tazsed  by 
means  of  a  heavy  license  fee  exacted  from  dealers,  from 
which  already  §13,000  has  been  paid  into  the  State 
treasury.  In  Maryland,  ont  of  67  stadents  in  the  "Agri- 
cnltoial  College,"  so  called,  eleven  are  stadring  for  West 
Point  or  the  Naval  School,  and  the  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics is  paid  $-3,000  per  year  whUe,  the  professor  of 
A.gricultore  receives  $600,  Nearly  every  other  indnstry 
in  the  country  is  protected,  wliile  agriculture  has  to  take 
care  of  itself,  or  is  hardened  to  help  other  industries. 
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Tlie  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fillly  prep.ireci  specially  for  tlie  Aitterkaii  AgricuUuris(^ 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  tlie  month  ending  June  12th,  1877, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  Ti:ANSAC-nON8  AT  TUB   NKW   YOllK    ilAKKKTS. 

Receipts.         Flour.  Ulteat.     Corn.  litje.  Harleij.     OiU.'i. 

26  il's  tliU  iii'tli231,000  436,(XKJ  1,916,100  113,000  89,000     814,000 

27  d's  (<is!  lu'tli237,100  i'lJ.OOO  1,570,000  51,000  198,000  573,000 
Sai.ks.               Ftotn;  WZ/eftt,     Corn.  Itije.  liarlaj,     OalR 

26  d'8  lint  nrtliJ83,000      991,000  5340,000  121,000  570.000     917,000 

27  d's  ;«.«  m'tli319,0«0  1,073,000  7,149,000  62,000  93,000  1,570,000 
a,  Cotnpiirimn  Willi  smiie  perioit  ill  lUii  tijue  Itt-il  >iGiti\ 
IiK(;KrrT5.  Flour.  Wheul.  Corn.  Rije.  Biirliij.  Only. 
26  days  187T.  .231,000  436,000  1,916,100  113.000  89.000  814,000 
24  days  1876.  .269,000  5,417,000  1,311,003  357.000  205,000  1,067,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheiil.  Corn.  line.  Bnrletj.  Oalfi. 
26  days  1877  .28.3,000  991,1)00  5,S40,COO  121,000  270,000  917,000 
24  days  1876.  .339,000  4.4.54.00O  3.101,000    331,000     15,000  1.111,010 

3.  1^(00^  of  grain  in  atore  at  New   York. 

WheiU.       Corn.     Riie.  Barley.    Oatn.     Mall. 
htisli.       bush.       biisll.    hush,     busli.    bush. 

Janell,18T7..    5:i,303     620.013  206,815  91,816     826,054    296,129 

May  7.   1877..    761,656     468,809  193,046  174.375     S47,S<1    291,654 

Apr.  10, 1877.. 1,782,9)1   1,03.5,6m  241,423  320,331      606,639  311,03; 

Mar.  5,  1877.  .2.730,6)1   1,711.09.5  288,895  513,826     822,625  331,208 

Feb.  7,  1877.. 3,083,S19  2,302,261  374,143  671,114     956,114  888.605 

■Tan.  8,  1877.. 3,663,010  3,077,S04  34i,7.i0  905,615  1,085,104  425,406 

Dec.  11,1876..3,H0,2S3   3,:B5,554  213,841  873,310  1,1S2,:S2  512,041 

Aug.  7,  187ii.. 2,831,399      904,557    94,960  53,914  1,33-2,895  4:M,2U3 

Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,:-:93,o;4      232,140    68,439  200,381     706.282  436,912 

Jan.  10,  1876,. 5,802,293     663,983  100,741  325,191  1,060,300  307,435 

4.  Ezport-sfrom  Neio  York.  Jan.  1,  to  June  7. 
Flour,      n/ieal.      Corn.     Rtje.  Barlei/.  Oatf.    Peaii 

bbls.        hnsli.       bush.     bash.      bush.  bush.    bush. 

1877.... 516,494    3.676,969    7,725,024  496,565    291,497  72,800  143,944 

1876.  ...868,469  10,828,697    6,131,527  280,954       8,000  98.922  376,791 

18:5....784,3M    9,ilS9,147    .5.515,451    97,487          165  51.99)  213,.582 

1874.... 9)7,783  15,083,546    7,021,960  443,103          100  57,iS5  236,916 

1873....536,.562    3,241,919    5,398,419    20,833     19,636  14,616    Sj,300 

5.  2'tile-tcater  Receipts  at  Atbanv,  from  opening  of  nav- 
^  igation  to  June  Ut : 

Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.    Bije.      Barley.    Oati.  iron. 

bbls.       bush.     bush.     hush.     bush.     bush,  busli. 

18i...      100      363,800    1,282,310    106,300      76,000    211,100  03,:JOO 

1876..  6,600  2,499,300       6J6.000    182,500      81,:»0    777,400  139,600 

CultRKKT   WuOLESAt.K  PllfCKS, 

May  13.  June  12. 

PnioK  OF  Gold lor  1-4  104  7-8 

Fi.ooj;— Super  to  lixtra  State  f7  50    @  8  75  ts  50    ftt  7  35 

Su[)ef  to  Kxtra  Soutliern 7  75    (&13  00  5  75    isU  00 

Kxtra   Westein 7  85    @13  00  6  35    ©1150 

E.Ktia  Genesee 8  75    ©10  25  7  60    @  9  60 

Siipei-llne   Western. 7  50    (it  8  Ml  5  50    ©6  25 

I'.rK  FLOiir.  5  75    @  6  .50  4  35    «  5  25 

Coex-.Mkai..    ..  3  10    e  3  95  2  65    ®  3  45 

WuE.vi'— All  khids  of  White.  200®2S5  I85®2C5 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.  I  50    e  2  25  1  15    ®  2  15 

Coi:k— Tellow   70    @     71  i9ii%     61)4 

Mixed 68M®      75  Sljfa      60 

Wlilte 67    ®      71  .59    @      61)^ 

Oats— Western 46    ®      65  39    @      62 

State 64    @      72  60    @      67 

UVK  95    @  1  15  78    a  1  00 

Baiilkv   60    ®  1  12)i  50    @  1  10 

Baelet  Malt 65    ®  1  35  65    ®  1  35 

Hay— Dale,  V  100  lbs  65    ®  1  00  65    ®  1  00 

Stuaw,  *  100  »8 50    ®      80  50    ®      80 

Co  I  TON-- Middlings,  fl   It.....  10%®      11  IlXa      IIX 

Hoi'S— Crop  011878,  Sib 8    @      20  6    ®      17 

old,  ^  lb 4    @      10  4    ®      10 

Featueus- Live  Cieese,  ^  lb  40    @      45  40    (?      45 

Seed— Clover,  ?<  lb  Nominal,  —    ®     — 

Tiinothv,  *i  hushel...- Nominal.  190    (8  2  00 

Flax.  P  hushcl «..  1  55    @  1  70  1  70    @  1  85 

SuaAr.-F.eri'g&  Grocerv^ilb  9K®     V%  9    s      11)4 

Moi.ASSKS.  Ciilia.  *l2al.50test       63    ®      —  48    @      50 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,^  gal  45    @     60  48    ®     62 

Coffee— i:io(GoId) 17   @     21  16,'<®     20;,' 

Tobacco.  Keiituckv.  *c.. ¥'lb.  4)t@      18  i%%      18 

Seed  I,ca(,   VTb        '  .-     4)^®      50  iiid      60 

Wool— Domasllc  Fleece,  *1  lb  28    @      50  80    @      60 

Doiiiestic.  nulled,*' lb 18    @      38  30    @      S9 

Caliroinia,  sprinecUp, 13    @      30  13    @      28 

California  f«ll  clip 10    ®      21  10    ®      20 

Tallow, ICTb          8K®       9  —    ®        S 

Oil-Cakk— ?>  ton 37  00    ©38  00  36  00    a      — 

I'or.K— Mes.5.  IP  hnirel  15  50    ®15  90  14  15    ®14  25 

Exrra  Pihne,  ?1  barrel 12  00    ®12  25  1100    @11  50 

Beef— Plain  mess 13  00    ®13  50  12  00    ©13  50 

LAUn.  In  tixs.  &  bbls,  «tl00  lb  8  75    @10  12i<  7  75    glO  00 

lUlTTKit— Slate,  ?l  lb 10    ®      26  12    ffl      23 

Wiwicni,   poor  to  fancy,  ^  B.  9>;®     25  10    ®     23 

CuEKSE..   .               -          ..  ,.  5    ®      15  5    ®      12); 

IlKA.N-s-Ki   hnshel 1  75    ©  3  90  S  30    ®  3  85 

PKAS-Canada.  Inbond,  Sbn.  115    @  1  20  —    ®  1  00 

Knos— Fresh,  ?>  dozen        ll>i®      14  14    la      16^ 

PoDLTRT— Fowls  &  Chickens  15    @      20  10    ®      16 

Chickens,  sprlnpt,  ^  pair 85    @  1  75  —    ®     — 

Vt,  _   @     _  30    ®      35 

Tuikcvs— 19  lb 14    ®      30  10    ®      16 

Geese, »  pair 1  12)^®  3  50  112    ®  2  50 

Gcesc.?>Ib 9    ®      13  —    ®      — 

Uucks,  ?>nalr 70    a  1  25  65    ®  1  00 

*llb 14    ®      30  _    @      _ 

Roosters, ¥•  Tb 7    @      10  6    ®        7 

Capons,  ?» n.  .           22    @      26  —    @      — 

PiOEONS,  wild,  p  dozen 1  87X@  2  50  125    «i  1  50 

Squads,  per  dozen  2  75    la  3  25  Nominal, 

Plovkr,  fldoz 2  00    @  2  60  Nominal. 

SxiPE,  per  doz 75    ®  2  75  Nominal. 

TuENlpsilhhl 50    ®      75  75    (a  1  00 

Cahsvoks- »  100 5  00    ©1200  —    ®      — 

V  \>h\     _    ®      _  1  50    a  3  00 

Oxioxs— lahhl 4  00®S0O  —    ®      — 

V  crate —    ©      —  1  00    ®  1  .50 

LETTrcE,  *)  hid 200®400  50®I0<I 

Cauiiots,  *>  dozen  bunches..  —    @     —  —at     3;>< 

PorATOES— ^bbl 1.50    ©4  00  2  00    0  3  75 

new 4  CO    ®  7  50  3  00    a  8  00 

S5VKET  Pivi'ATOKS— ?r  hbl 400®5  50  —    ®      — 

SpiNAdii,  *l  bill 25    ®  1  00  50    ®      75 

Tomatoes,  iipw  H*Tmuda,bx  75    ©)  1  00  75    ©     90 

Heets.  »  ino  bunciics —    ©      —  2  50    ©400 

nAUlsUKS.  ¥*  10'ihmii'hr.B —    ®      —  50    ®      87H 

AspAitAOrs,  *i  dnz.  buiichos.  125    ©3  00  100    (S)  2  25 

SraiN-f)  llKANs.  V  crate 1  00    ©  1  75  1  00    @  2  50 

l;iiruAi!n,  ?*  !in>  bunches,  ...  150    ©3  60  125    ©  2  OO 

ri-ri-MiiKiis.  derate —    ©     —  1  &1    ®  2  25 

llnooM-coKN- zyi'Hi       8  3S®       8X 

C.hken  I'RAs,  Ji  crate 75®S0O  8!iO@400 

CnANBKBRlKs—V  crate 50   ®  1  75  —    ©     — 

AiTl.Ks-*  liaiTel 75©S50  100®450 

Strawbkrrifs,  ^  quart 15    ©40  S    «        15 

SQCAsn.  f  bid I  ,50   ©  2  00  1  no    ©  1  .50 

Pevntts,  domestic.  T*  bush,.  85    ©  1  25  I  00    ©  I  30 

Peaches,  CeorKia,  l>  crate.,  —    ©      —  5  00    ©  6  00 

G0O3KBERRIES,  V  bush —    ®      —  1  50    ®  3  00 


Gold  has  been  up  to  107V,  and  dowu  to  VHX,  closing 
June  12,  at  104^,  as  against  107if  ou  May  12;  105X  on 
April  12  ;  104;.j  on  March  12;  lOti  on  Jau.  12;  107ii  <"» 
Dec.  12,  1S76,  and  112',4  on  the  12tU  of  June,  1876.... 
Under  much  less  favorable  advices  from  the  foreign 
markets,  Bieadstufls  have  been  seriously  depressed  in 
price,  during  the  month  under  review,  the  supplies— 
though  not  heavy,  in  the  more  important  instances- 
having  been  generally  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
buyers,  5vhcther  for  home  use  or  for  shipnient,  and  hold- 
ers quite  eager  to  realize.  Values  receded  materially, 
and  5vere  quite  irregular  toward  the  close,  the  inquiry  re- 
vived, especially  for  Wheat  and  Corn,  the  latter  rallying 
sharply,  and  the  market  5vound  up  more  lirmly.  The 
dealings  in  Corn  have  been  largely  speculative,  ihe  two 
calls  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  no5v  held  daily,  one  at  11 
A,  M,,  and  the  other  at  3.15  p.  m.,  servius  to  stimulate 
business  in  this  connection.  The  receipts  of  Corn  from 
the  Canal  have  been  liberal  as  to  amount,  but  the  condi- 
tion has  been,  as  a  rule,  very  unsatisfactory,  most  of  the 
stock  grading  under  even  steamer  quality.  Further  im- 
portant purchases  of  Feed  Barley  have  been  made  here 
and  at  Chicago,  for  shipment  to  England,  at,  however, 
low  figures.  .  Cotton  has  been  more  active  and  quoted 
higher  —  Wool  has  been  in  more  request,  for  manufac- 
turing   purposes,   but    at    irregular  prices Tobacco, 

Hops,  Hay,  Na5'al    Stores,  and  Petroleum,  have    been 

moderately  dealt  in,  but  at  5'ariable  rates Rice  has 

been  more  songht  after  and  quoted  firmer Grass  Seeds 

have    been  quiet  and  somewhat  nominal Groceries 

liave  been  in  less  request,  and  quoted  cheaper Ocean 

freiglits  have  shown  less  acti5'ity,  and  at  the  close,  de- 
cidedly less  firmness Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liver- 
pool closed  on  the  12th  of  June  at  5d.,  (having  been  dur- 
ing the  month  as  lo5v  as  id.,  and  as  high  as  7(/.) ;  to 
Glasg05v  at  tirf. ;  to  London  at  Q}^d.\  to  Liverpool,  by 
sail,  4d.  ;  London,  by  sail,  o.!^(f.,  per  bushel.  Provisions 
by  steam  to  Liverpool,  405.  (a)  555.  per  ton  ;  Cotton  by  sail 
and  steam  at  %d.  ^  B>.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and 
orders,  at  55.  @  55.  6d.  per  quarter. 

i\ew    Voric    I4ve-!JilocIc   3Iai-kets. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK  KMDINO          Beevef!.    Coica.     C'llre-i.  Sheep.  Strine. 

M.ay  21 9,721          34         4.590  19,149  21,935 

May  28 9,434          70         4,277  23,710  20,7.54 

June    4 10,451          87         .5,914  20,402  18,866 

Junell ..,.9,376          69         4,583  19.^22  19,901 

Tb^ai /"or  4  ir<ets.. 38,983         260       10,3.34  82,673  84,446 

Ao.Jorpreo.i  ll'«eA:.s55,057     .    331       21,545  90,013  138,787 

Beeves.  Cows.  Cirlve-i.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6,745        65        4833  20,608  20,361 

do.  do.    last  Month  .  .Id  ~,6l         66       4,3ll0  18,062  27,777 

do.  do.  .^ireo'sj/oiil/l.  10,019         66       1,577  31.233  20,711 

Beeves. —The  opening  of  the  business  for  the  past 
month  was  unfonunately  affected  by  the  heated  term, 
and  the  flow  of  prices  and  high  spirits  of  the  sellers 
were  alike  checked  with  the  setting  in  of  a  decided  ebb. 
Prices  fell  off  fully  ic.  per  lb.  the  first  week,  and  in  the 
gradual  recovery  may  be  seen  the  effect  of  the  export  of 
7,461  bead  from  this  city  to  Europe.  What  would  bo  the 
effect  were  it  not  for  this  outlet  of  the  surplus  beef  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  The  market  gradtially  recovered 
tone  on  the  whole,  fluctuating  meanwhile,  and  closed 
very  lively,  55'itb  some  extra  cattle  touching  the  extreme 
price  of  isic.  Texans,  5vliich,  by  the  Jiy,  are  rapidly  im- 
proving in  quality  and  reputation,  brought  ll@lljc.  per 
lb.  for  56@57  lbs,  per  cwt.,  an  estimate  higher  than  was 
really  merited  ;  Natives  of  56@58  lbs.  per  cwt.  reached 
IS^c.,  and  extra  of  !)9  per  cwt.  up  lo  lagilSJc-  per  lb.  Es- 
timates in  fact  5vcre  jnst  what  buyers  could  exact  from 
Sealers  in  a  "  booming '"  market.  The  gradual  increase 
in  prices  promises  to  lessen  the  export  business,  tempo- 
rarily until  the  "  steam  blows  off,"  when  this  safety 
valve  will  again  be  shut  down  on  to  the  market. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
WEEK  ENDINO         Riingt.  Liirgr  Sales.  Aver. 

M.ay    21 9)4®12.SC.  lOSailVc  11    c. 

M.1V    28 10    ®12,SC  11    ®ll,Sc.  IlVc 

.Iiiuo    4 9Ki»l2Kc.  11    ®:2    c.  IIXC. 

June  11 9X@13)sc.  11    ®12Sc.  llVc. 

Cows.— A  light  business  has  been  done  in  cowe  ; 
good  cows  being  in  demand,  and  only  poor  ones  in  sup- 
ply. The  closing  of  the  swill-mllk  dairies  has  stop|>cd 
the  sale  of  poor  milkers.  Good  cows  sold  for  $60@Jta 
for  extra  ;  poor  ones  have  been  very  slow  of  sale  at  $.35 
@4llO  each. .  ..Calves.— The  hc.it.  d  term  wrought  mis- 
chief with  the  cilves;  poor  bohs  and  hog.drcssed  being 
spoiled  by  hundreds.  Live  calves  of  good  quality  are 
6.alable  at  7c.  %l  lb  live  weight ;  buttermilk  calves  sold 
for  31c.®  IK-,  and  thin  veals  at  ,5c.@.5Jc. . .  .Slieep.— The 
shipment  of  shocp  and  multou  to  Europe  helps  the  mar- 
ket greatly.  -V  shipment  of  400  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
wethers,  avoniging  In  lots  132  to  lillj  Ihs..  sold  at  7c.  '$ 
lb  live  weight^  Other  prime  sheep  sold  through  the 
month  at  from  6c  @«K.  X^  ">.  and  onlinary  at  4K.®51c. 
^  Ih  live  weight.  Choicclambs  brought  10c.@Kic.  ^  Tb 
live  weight,  and  poor  to  good  7ic.@9c.  t'  lb  ...Swine. 
The  market  has  fallen  off  considerably  the  past  month, 
and  closes  without  recovery.  All  the  "hog  products" 
have  kept  company.  Cily  dressed  hoars  closed  at  61c.® 
0Sc.;  ">o  OUo  *^°eo  °'  20"  *^-  '"■'  ?5.8;i@$5  85  |*  100  Ba. 
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Prices  of  Feed. 

BrflD,  per  ton $1S.00@ $20.00 

MiddliHsrs,  per  ton ]9.00@  21.00 

Ground'Feed,  per  loii 15.0n@  21.00 

LiDseed-oil-cnkp.  western,  per  ton 44.00®  4i.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25.50®  40.60 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  a 3@        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 
No.l.Perav.GiiaiiolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standiird,  ?*  ton. .$56.50 

do.        do.  Lotoo?,        do.        do.       do 47.50 

do.       do.       guaranteed,  f*  ton,  cargo  C  56.0fl 

do.        do.        rectified,  per  ton,  10  p.  c  66.50 

Mape3*  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs       26.14 

do.    Wheat  and  Grass  Manure.  ^  1,000  lbs.,  27.00 

do.    Tobacco  do.  do.  2J.67 

do.    Tnrnip  do.  do.  59.36 

do.    Bone,  strictly  pure,  fine per  ton.  4r).00 

do.      do.  clo.  medium  do.  37.00 

do.     do.  do.  coarse  do.  35.00 

**      Dissolved  Bone,  15  per  cent do  40.00 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co's.  Pliospliate,  per  ton..  40.00 

•'  "       Dry  g'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p.  c.  am'a  4t;.00 

*'  **        Pine  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  4.'.00 

Etockbridge  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  2-i.OO 

Potato       do  do  do  12.00 

"  Tobacco    do  do  do  60.00 

Bo-wker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton ■J5.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  C25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scolia,  ground,  per  ton 7.00@S.OO 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb 9HC.    i 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb 4    e. 

do.  do.     (actual  potash  27,4  per  cent)  per  lb  2    c.     | 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  rj  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$20.00    j 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb. .  .2Wc.    ' 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb ■■  4Mc.®  5    c.    j 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb —  4>ic.@  4,'<c     I 
Dried  Bleed  or  Dried  Meat  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton  $50    ' 
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conicUning  a  great  variety  of  lUms,  inc\iding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ivhich  we  throio  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form^    for  want  of  room  eiseivliere. 

FnMishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  Americari  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are:  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year;  Two 
Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies.  $4.20  i  $1.40  eachi  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  ^Ine  Copies,  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Mneteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Tic  enty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Nmnbers.  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mall  in  N.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  tJnited  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
cbarge  Is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  iT.  T.  City  Bants  or  Bankers  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
bave  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  gtampa.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  Volames 
from  Yol.  16  to  S5  inclusive,  Bupplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to 
be  sent  by  mall.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  ofllce  will  be 
bound  In  our  re^lar  style  for  75  cents  (50  cents  extra  if  to 
"be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is- 
Bued for 20 years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  each — 
Clubs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time.at  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Personal.— One  of  the  Editors,  to  whom  a 
considerable  shnre  of  the  editorial  correspondence  falls, 
has  been  detained  from  the  office  by  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted illness.  Those  correspondents  who  feel  that  their 
favors  have  been  neglected  or  overlooked,  will  please  ac- 
cept this  as  an  explanation  and  apology. 

Xlie  Bei-ksliire  Record.— "A.  B.  C," 

Mantna,  Ohio.  There  is  bnt  one  Berkshire  Swine  Associa- 
tion, and  but  one  Berkshire  Record.  As  the  swine  are 
entered  in  the  Record  simply  from  the  stjitemcnt  of  their 
owners,  it  isno  ijnarantee  of  correctness,  any  further  than 
whatever  conftdence  maybe  placed  in  the  word  of  the 
owners  of  the  swine.  The  Record  will  of  course  prevent 
some  possible  misstatements. 

S'wiiae  HiiM>aiidry. — A  Practical  Manual 
for  the  Breeding,  Reaving,  and  Management  of  Swine, 
and  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  By 
F.  D.  Coburn,  a  "Western  Practical  Farmer  and  Breeder. 
Illnstratcd.  New  York.  Orange  Judd  Company. — In 
the  great  corn-growing  States  of  the  West,  the  conver- 
sion of  that  product  into  the  compact  and  portable  form 
of  pork,  is  a  leading  industry,  and  the  problem,  "How 
much  pork  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn?"  or 
"  How  much  pork  is  represented  by  an  acre  of  corn  ? "  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer.  Our  agricul- 
tural literature  has  heretofore  been  deficient  in  works 
giving  an  account  of  the  wholesale  process  of  pork-mak- 
ing, as  practised  in  the  great  corn-prodncing  States,  and 
the  present  book,  by  one  practically  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit, will  be  generally  welcomed.  The  first  portion  of 
the  work  discusses  the  merits  of  the  leading  breeds,  and 
while  indicating  his  own  preference  for  the  Berkshire, 
the  anthor  gives  a  fall  presentation  of  the  claims  made 
for  other  breeds.    The  portion  devoted  lo  breeding  is  in 


accordance  with  tlie  views  of  the  best  breeders,  and  the 
chapters  devoted  to  feeding  and  fattening  present  the 
subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  A  large  share  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  "Diseases  of  Swine,'*  and  is 
probably  the  part  which  will  be  consulted  by  many  with 
the  greatest  interest.  Bat  few,  who  have  not  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject,  are  aware  of  the  immense 
losses  the  country  has  annually  sustained  for  Severn! 
years,  through  the  wholesale  mortality  among  swine  in 
several  Western  States,  from  diseases  which  are  alike  in 
being  rapidly  fatal,  and  are  popularly  classed  under  the 
term  "Hog  Cholera."  This  subject  is  most  thoronghly 
discussed,  and  its  causes  shown  to  be  avoidable.  In  this 
part  cf  the  volume,  as  in  other  parts,  the  anthor  does 
not  content  himself  by  giving  merely  his  own  esperience 
and  views,  but  draws  freely  from  the  writings  of  others,  to 
whom  he,  of  course,  gives  full  credit.  The  work  through- 
out hears  the  impress  of  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  put 
forth  himself  as  an  authority.  While  written  from  a 
Western  breeders  standpoint,  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  section  of  the  country,  as 
sound  principles  are  of  universal  application.  As  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  special  features  of  the 
work  hereafter,  it  is  sufi&cientat  present  to  announce  it 
as  the  fullest  and  freshest  compendium  of  infomiation 
relating  to  Swine  Breeding  yet  offered,  and  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  agricultural  literature.  It  is 
now  in  press  and  nearly  ready.    Price,  post-paid,  $1.75. 

Study  tlie  AOvertisSsag  Colnnnms. — 

We  often  take  up  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and  care- 
fully read  all  the  Advertisements  through,  and  never  do 
this  without  getting  some  useful  information.  One 
learns  what  business  is  being  done,  and.  how  it  is  done— 
what  is  for  sale,  and  by  whom.  Ovr  business  columns 
are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  advertisements  from  narties  not  believed  to  be 
honest.  We  mean  to  advertise  for  no  parties  who  have 
not  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  all  they  prom- 
ise. In  order  to  please  advertisers,  we  repeat  the  request 
that  those  sending  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  our 
patrons,  vnll  mention  where  the  advertisements  were 
seen.  We  also  like  to  have  advertisers  thus  get  some 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  they  find  among  our  readers. 

W^lien     to    Sell    Crops,   Oold,  and 

Stocfes.— The  query  is  constantly  coming  to  the  editors 
of  the  ATnerican  Agriculturist :  "  Would  you  advise  us 
to  sell  our  Wheat,  Com,  Wool,  etc.,  now,  or  to  wait  for 
a  rise  in  price.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  advise. 
Take  an  illustration. — This  office  receives,  during  every 
year,  considerable  aums  for  subscriptions,  in  the  form  of 
gold  or  drafts  payable  in  gold,  as  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  African  Coast,  etc.,  and  the  invariable 
rule  is  to  sell  such  remittances  imftnediately.  [Some 
railroad  stock  received  by  the  writer  in  exchange  for  real 
estate  was  in  like  manner  at  once  sold  for  35. — They  are 
now  worth  only  1  or  2  per  cent.]  The  idea  acted  upon 
is,  that  the  publishers  are  not  spectHators  in  gold  or 
stocks ;  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  constantly 
engaged  in  such  speculation  who  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  watching  every  feature  and  study- 
ing every  prospect  of  the  market,  and  that  if  gold  or 
stocks  were  certain  to  go  higher  these  men  would  buy 
up  all  there  is  to  sell.  They  know  better  than  outsiders 
as  to  the  real  present  worth  of  such  articles.  Some- 
times after  a  rise  in  price  the  temptation  is  to  say : 
"  There  now,  if  we  had  only  held  on  we  coul^  have  got 
more;"  but  it  just  as  often  happens  that  otre  can  say : 
"Was  it  not  lucky  we  sold  just  when  we  did,  for  see 
what  a  fall  there  is."— Does  not  the  above  rule  apply 
equally  well  to  selling  or  holding  farm  products  for  a 
rise  ?  They  may  go  higher,  and  then  again  tbey  may 
be  lower.  Is  it  worth  whUe  to  speculate  ?  Do  not  the 
sharp,  shrewd  dealers  know  best  what  the  proba- 
bilities are  ?  If  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  an  advance, 
will  not  they  pay  higher  now  ?  We  never  advise 
farmers  when  to  sell  their  produce.  As  stated  above, 
the  safe  rule  seems  to  tis  to  be  to  sell  whenever  ready  to 
go  to  the  market,  or  one  most  needs  the  money,  and  be 
satisfied  whichever  way  prices  turn  afterwards- as  stated 
under  our  General  Notes  on  Work  Cor  the  Month. 

An  Excellent  Clieraist   Available. 

—To  any  Agricultural  College  or  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  or  other  enterprise  needing  the  services  of 
a  first-rate  Analytical  Chemist,  we  would  highly  commend 
Herr  Wabnecke,  of  Middletown.  Conn.  Mr.  Wamecke 
received  a  thorough  preparation  for  Agriculttiral  and  tech- 
nical Chemistry,  in  Germany,  and  was  very  warmly  recom- 
mended by  leading  men  there.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Greif  swald  and  Leipsic.and  was  for  2^  years  Assis- 
tant in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Agricultural-physiological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  worked 
with  Stohmann,  one  of  the  first  anthorities  in  technical 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  who  recommends  Mr.  War- 


necke  highly.  Mr.  W.  came  to  this  country  by  invita- 
tion, to  execute  some  special  investigations  at  the  Conn. 
Agr.  Experiment  Station  during  the  year  ending  with 
this  month,  which  he  has  done  efficiently  and  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  those  who  called  b'TU.  He  has  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  of  our  language  and  cus- 
toms, likes  the  country,  and  will  be  pleased  to  become  a 
permanent  resident.  We  hope  his  services  will  he  re- 
tained here ;  he  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  In- 
stitution or  other  parties  engaging  him.  Address  G. 
Wabsecke,  Middletown.  Conn. 


Sundry   Humbles. 


The  long-time  readers  of 
the  Humbug  Column,  will 
recollect  that  from  the  close 
of  the  war,  up  to  within 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
large  amount  of  space  was 
given  to  the  exposure  of  the 
dealers  in  "  queer,"  the 
technical  name  among  ewin- 
dlers  and  police,  and  other 
officers,  for  counterfeit 
money.  So  thoroughly  were 
the  plans  of  these  rascals 
laid  bare,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  many  were  ar- 
rested, that  the  business  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  longer 
remunerative,  and  so  nearly 
extinct,  that  of  late  years  it 
has  been  only  now  and  then 
that  we  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  matter  at  all. 


The  droll  thing  about  the  whole  affair  is,  that  there  was 


NO   COCKTEBFEIT  MONET 

concerned  in  the  transaction.  Circulars,  usually  litho- 
graphed, to  induce  the  ignorant  to  think  they  were  writ- 
ten, claimed  that  the  sender  was  the  most  expert  engraver 
in  the  country,  that  he  formerly  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  engraved  plates  from  which  he  could 
print  bills  that  the  Treasury  officers  themselves  could  not 
detect ;  he  wished  to  extend  his  business,  and  "  having 
heard  "  that  the  one  receiving  the  circular  could  be  trust- 
ed, he  proposed  to  sell  his  "  goods  "  veiy  cheap.  Some 
made  dreadful  threats  of  what  would  be  done  if  tbc  recipi- 
ent of  the  circular  violated  the  cofidence  thus  placed  in 
him;  then  followed  minute  directions  about  meeting  at  a 
certain  hotel,  and  all  that.  Out  of  thousands  of  circulars, 
some  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  just  unprin- 
cipled enough  to  catch  at  the  chance,  and  quite  ready  to 
pass  counterfeit  money,  if  they  could  do  so  and  not  be 
detected,  and  in  the  aggregate  quite  a  number  of  would- 
be  buyers  of  "queer,"  made  appointments  at  obscure 
hotels,  according  to  directions,  and  c-ame  at  the  appointed 
da}'.  They  paid  over  their  good  money,  and  received  a 
parcel  in  exchange^  the  buyer  was  advised  to  leave  the 
city  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the  "  cops  "  (police) 
got  after  him,  etc.  When  the  buyer  opened  his  parcel, 
he  found  it  counterfeit  indeed  !  A  pile  of  old  newspapers, 
cut  to  the  size  of  bills,  or  a  box  filled  with  sawdust,  or 
stuff  of  equal  value.  Sometimes  a  victim  was  disposed 
to  follow  up  the  matter,  but  the  rogue  who  had  done  him 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  informing  him  coolly  that 

HE  DAKE  NOT   "SQUEAL," 

as  he  had  shown  his  desire  to  procure  counterfeit  money 
for  circulation,  a  transaction  the  courts  would  not  recog- 
nize. First  and  last,  hundreds  of  green-horns  who  came 
to  the  city,  prepared  to  become  scoundrels,  went  home 
poorer,  if  not  wiser  men.  This  is  the  general  outline  of 
the  business,  the  details  of  whicii  were  worked  out  with 
many  variations.  Since  it  appeared  to  be  effectually 
squelched,  there  has  been  every  now  and  then  a  short- 
lived revival.  Some  chaps  are  trying  the  game  jnst  now; 
they  are  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  lot,  in  as  much  as 
their  circular  is  short,  straight,  and  to  the  point,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  concealment,  as  they  wish  people  to  believe 
that  they  have  counterfeit  money,  and  say  so.  We  give 
one  of  these  recent  circulars  in  full. 

New  York.  1S77.  Benr  Sir ;— One  of  our  Agents  has 
sent  ns  word  that  yon  are  a  proper  man  to  handle  our 
Stuff.  (Counlerfeit'Money).  and  if  that  is  so,  you  had  bet- 
ter come  on  at  once  and' make  a  Personal  examination. 
We  have  the  best  Stuff  in  the  market.  Our  prices  are  as 
follows,  ^100.  anv  kind  you  wish,  for  ^10.00;  $500  for 
$;30.00  :  ^1.000  for  $50.00.  If  you  c^in  not  come  we  will 
send  the  Stuff  by  mail  or  expresi?.  on  receipt  of  price,  but 
would  rather  you  would  come  on  and  see  it  before  en- 
?;igiiig  in  the  business.  We  do  not  answer  Postal  Cards. 
If  yon  send  money  for  the  Stuff,  send  large  Bills  neatly 
folded  in  a  plain  envelope,  do  not  send  it  i>y  Express, 
Eeiristered  Letter,  or  P.  O.  Order,  but  in  a  plain  envelope. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  Samples,  we  will  send  by 
mail  postpaid.  $30.00  of  our  Stuff  on  receipt  of  $5.00  in  a 
plain  envelope.  Tonr?  in  silence,  T.  LEE.  Room  5,  31 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

There  may  be  persons  who  think  that  T.  Lee  will  be 
found  at  the  place  designated,  ready  to  sell  his  "  Stuff" 
as  if  it  were  soap  or  mackerel,  in  open  market    Mr.  Lee 
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and  his  tribe  are  qnite  too  sharp  for  that.  The  final  claase 
offering,  as  a  sample,  $30  worth  of  the  "  best  stnff  in  the 
market,"  for  the  snm  of  $5.  fully  accounts  for  not  only 
the  "milk  iu  the  cocoanut,"  but  for  the  cocoannt  itself. 

CHEAP  TEWELBY. 

yTe  have  numerous  circnlars  of  dealers  in  cheap  jewel- 
ry sent  u=,  and  are  asked  if  the  articles  are  aa  represent- 
ed, or  if  the  dealers  are  responsible.  We  find  that  as  a 
general  thing,  the  articles  offered  are  claimed  to  be  of 
some  particular  metal  or  compound  which  "  looks  as  well 
as  gold."  wMch  we  do  not  doubt,  but  v.  lien  it  is  stated 
that  it  will  "  wear  as  well  as  gold,"'  we  look  upon  that 
assertion  as  a  humbug'.  We  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  taste  that  leads  to  a  display  of  cheap  jewel- 
ry, and  have  no  advice  to  give  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
or  that  particular  kind.  Probably  one  is  as  good — or  as 
bad— as  another.  They  set  out  with  the  claim  that  they 
are  imitations  and  wiU  no  doubt  sustain  it.  If  one  gets 
a  finger  ring  for  60  cents,  a  set  of  shirt  studs  for  75  cent«, 
or  a  "lady's  set  of  pin  and  ear  drops"  for  $1.25— the 
wearer  may  be  sure  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  is 
not  more  than  one-third  of  those  prices.  For  one  to 
decorate  his  or  her  person  with  that  "ivhich  pretends  to 
be  that  which  it  is  not,  shows  at  least  a  want  of  con- 
sideration of  the  fitness  of  things.  There  is  danger  that 
a  pretentions  show,  and  want  of  sincerity  in  these  tri\ia] 
matters,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  wearer's  char- 
acter. As  they  are  not  necessary  to  comfort,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  judicious  persons  are  far  from  ornamental,  good 
eense  as  well  as  good  taste  would  suggest  omitting  them 

altogether The  most  unsatisfactory  cases  are  those 

we  feel  sure  are  fraudulent,  but  have  not  proof  of  the 
Jact.    A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the 

"MOiTTTOR  LAMP   iLASTTP  ACT  USING  CO.," 

having  its  head  quarters  at  Cincinnati.  Its  circulars, 
oflFering  agencies,  were  very  attractive  to  the  unemployed, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  scattered  far  and  ^vide. 
At  one  time  they  came  to  us  by  dozens,  the  senders  ask- 
ing advice  about  investing.  We  could  get  no  positive 
information  from  Cincinnati,  except  that  "the  concern 
appeared  to  be  doing  a  large  business."  Our  chief 
ground  of  suspicion  was  the  very  elaborate  manner  in 
which  their  '■  agreements  "  were  drawn  up,  with  the 
obligations  all  on  one  side.  Of  course  money  was  to  be 
advanced  for  an  out-fit,  but  the  sum  required  was  not 
large.  At  last  complaints  came  that  money  was  sent  and 
no  returns  received ;  than  we  learned  from  the  Cincin- 
nati papers  that  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that  city  had  re- 
ceived ■'  thousands"  of  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the 
"Monitor  Co."  to  reply  to  those  who  have  sent  them 
money.  Whether  the  "'Co."  survived  this  exposure 
or  not  we  have  not  learned There  are  other  ways  of 

EXnCEUGGrS'G  FAEarERS, 

besides  selling  seeds  of  well  known  plants  under  new 
names.  The  chaps  with  the  recipe  to  prevent  the  borer 
and  other  insects  from  injuring  trees  are  around  again 
in  some  of  the  Western  States.  They  charge  $5  for  the 
recipe,  and  at  the  risk  of  injuring  their  business,  we  tell 
what  it  is,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  A  pint  of  turpentine  is  to  be  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  soft  soap  ;  this  is  to  be  rubbed  well  upon  the 
body  of  the  tree :  "  it  penetrates  into  the  sap  of  the  tree 
and  destroys  all  the  insects  that  subsist  upon  the  sap  or 
on  the  leaves  !"  But  that  is  not  all :  "  Five  or  six  days 
after  the  first  application,  pour  as  close  to  the  tree  as 
possible,  about  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  hot  lye,  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  half  pint  of  common  salt  and  one 
gill  of  turpentine." — Tne  venders  of  this  recipe  claim 
that  it  is  patented.  We  have  seen  several  of  these  tree- 
doctoring  recipes,  and  they  are  all  either  useless  or  in- 
jurious, and  it  is  safe  to  avoid  the  whole  lot Elias  is 

a  name  not  unknown  to  fame,  but  recently 

MB.    ELIAS    CAME   TO   GEIEP. 

He  fitted  up  a  place  on  Broadway  with  hand- 
some show-cases,  in  which  was  a  display  of  silver 
ware  and  gold  ware  and  other  ware?,  each  and  all 
duly  ticketed.  Hand-bills  informed  the  public  that 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $1— it  could  have  "the  choice  of 
$1,OOD,000  worth  of  goods."  This  is  the  way  the  "choice" 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Public  walked  up  to  a  ticket  ofllce.  in 
which  was  a  small  hole,  pa-sed  in  his  $il,  in  return  for 
which  gome  invisible  hand  passed  out  a  sealed  envelope; 
said  envelope  contained  a  ticket,  which  ticket  had  on  it 
a  number,  and  entitled  the  holder  to  that  particular 
article  of  the  "$1.000.0<]0  worth  of  goods,"  that  bore  a 
nnmber  corresponding  to  that  on  the  ticket.  Somehow 
the  "choice"  did  not  seem  to  fall  much  on  the  largo 
articles,  but  the  luck  run  mainly  on  thinirji  worth  less 
than  a  dollar.  But  strangely  enough  the  Police  Captain  of 
the  Precinct  looked  upon  Mr.  Elias's  cnterprizeasagame 
of  chance,  and  he  was  brought  b'-fore  a  mngistrate  for 
violation  of  the  Lottery  Law.  and  quite  as  strangely,  the 
magistrate  would  not  take  Mr.  Elias'  word  for  it.  that  it 
was  a  perfectly  legitimate  business,  but  held  him  to 
■bail  to  answer  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  law  is 
.gradually  making  itself  felt  amoni:  the  lottery  and  £:am- 
bling  fraternity.  Only  a  week  or  so  ago  one  of  the 
beavy  lottery  concerns  undertook  to  contest  the  right  of 


the  Government  to  refuse  to  carry  lottery  circulars  in 
the  mails,  but  Judge  Blatchford,  by  his  decision  that  the 
law  is  constitutional,  knocked  that  prop  from  under 
their  shaky  edifice.  It  takes  time,  but  they  will  have  to 
yield  at  last The  old  style  of 

MOCK   AUCTIONS, 

has  pretty  much  disappeared,  but  there  is  a  form  of  mock 
auction  against  which  it  is  well  for  strangers  visiting 
New  York  to  be  on  their  guard.  In  several  of  the 
fashionable  streets,  occupied  only  by  private  residences, 
such  as  16th,  23rd,  and  25th  streets,  are  houses,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, residences,  but  really  are  auction  shops,  in 
which  "afamily  is  breakingup  house-keeping,"  orfrom 
which  '■  the  family  is  about  leaving  for  Europe,"  every 
day.  The  house  is  furnished  and  all  has  the  appearance 
to  a  stranger  of  a  legitimate  sale  of  the  efi'ects  of  a  private 
establishment.  There  is  a  set  of  men  and  women  who 
act  as  cappers,  or  stool  pigeons,  and  though  more  refined, 
the  whole  thing  is  run  in  the  regular  Peter  Funk  style. 
The  furniture  is  made  expressly  for  these  sales,  showy 
externally,  but  really  worthless  for  wear;  thus  the  sofas, 
with  gay  upholstery,  are  stuffed  with  shavings  and  all 
sorts  of  shams  are  practiced.  These  sales  are  especially 
dangerous  to  those  who  come  from  abroad  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing  furniture ;  they  have  perhaps 
examined  and  priced  similar  articles  at  the  stores,  and 
thinking  that  they  are  getting  the  same  articles  at  half 
the  regular  prices,  purchase  freely  and  are  cheated  huge- 
ly. Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
victimized  for  some  $1,600,  and  another  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  was  heavily  taken  in Chromos  have  been 

put  to  a  good  many  uses,  first  and  last,  but  here  is  the 

VERT  LATEST  DODGE  IX  CHROMOS.  • 

A  quack  medicine  concern — we  will  not  give  it  the 
benefit  of  an  advertisement,  so  withhold  the  name — sends 
a  circular  to  the  Postmasters,  which  says:  "Will  you 
oblige  us  by  sending  on  this  sheet,  a  list  of  20,  or  more, 
Live,  Active  Men,  [Bead  active  ones  won't  answer],  such 
as  school  teachers,  farmers,  peddlers,  and  others  who 
might  take  an  agency,  and  for  yonr  kindness  in  our  be- 
half, we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  pre-paid,  onr  Four 
Handsome  Chromos,  etc." — Tet  many  good  people  won- 
der how  their  names  become  known  to  the  senders  of  all 
sorts  of  circulars.    This  is  but  one  of  the  many  devices 

for  procuring  names There  is  a  chap  careering  through 

New  England,calling  himself  the  "Consulting  Physician  of 

THE  JTEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH," 

and  a  correspondent  sends  us  one  of  the  "Doctor's" 
show  bills,  asking  us  if  there  is  any  such  institution  as  ho 
professes  to  represent.  "Such  an  institution? "  Why 
isn't  there  a  picture  of  it — what  more  would  you  have  ? 
To  be  sure  there  is  no  sign  on  the  building,  nor  is  there 
anywhere  any  mention  made  of  the  street  or  avenue  on 
which  this  building  is  located.  But  what  of  that,  such 
matters  are  trivial  beside  the  great  fact  that  Doctor  B.  is 
the  "  Consulting  Piiysician,"  and  has  copy-righted  his 
show-bill.  Among  the  regularly  organized  colleges,  hav- 
ing a  legal  title,  there  is  none  called  N.  T.  College  of 
Health,  but  as  one  or  two  men  have  a  way  of  calling 
themselves  a  ■' University,"  and  one  man  has  made  an 
"  Institute"  and  a  whole  Board  of  Trustees,  we  can't  say 
but  there  may  be  some  such  one-horse  concern  bearing 

theabove  name.     We  know  of  no  such  building One 

of  the  curiosities  of  this  kind  of  medical  literature,  is  the 
circular  of  the  "  Seven  B.-^rks  "  man,  in  which 

THE    TLAiy  LAJNGtJAGE    OF   THE   FRIEITDS 

is  made  to  serve  iu  a  business  document  in  a  most  amus- 
ing manner.  It  is  i-ather  droll  that  the  whole  stoiy  of 
"Seven  Barks,"  its  remarkable  properties,  wonderful 
cures,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  should  be  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, while  it  is  only  in  his  confidential  circular  that 
the  proprietor  "  theesand  thons."  Here  he  does  it  strong, 
in  fact,  we  think  he  over-does  it,  and  this,  with  a  mis- 
quotation of  Scripture,  makes  us  rather  snspect  the  wri- 
ter's orthodoxy.  Still,  as  a  bn-iness  appeal,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  curiosity.  What  can  be  more  neatly  put  than 
this  ?  a  real  "  Friend  "  could  hardly  do  it  more  shrewdly. 
"That  I  may  be  assured  of  thy  honesty,  lot  one  of  thy 
town  officers  or  public  men  sign  the  certificate  at  the 
close  of  this  sheet.  This  will  show  me  in  what  esteem 
thou  art  held  by  thy  fellow  men." — He  must  be  a  hardened 
wretch  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  Seven  Barks 
man  after  this  appeal.  "Thee  may  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers)  do 
not  approve  of  going  lo  law  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  sue 
thee — even  should  ihee  not  pay  for  wliat  medicines  thou 
mayost  sell.  But,  if  thee  has  any  donht  in  thine  own 
mind  about  thine  ability  to  do  right  by  me.  please  do  not 
accept  the  agency,"— and  we  say  "  Don't." 

THE    mSTORT   OP   THE    DISCOVERY 

of  the  various  wonderful  medicines  that  are  offered  from 
time  to  time,  is  in  itself  a  curious  study.  It  seems  to  be 
accepted  that  there  must  be  something  marvellous  con- 
nected with  cither  the  discovery  or  the  prepni-ation  of  the 
stuff.  The  Indian  dodu'C,  though  well  known,  is  still  far 
from  being  used  up.  and  is  yet  lo  serve  fnr  wonderful 
cures  in  the  future.    Picking  up  on  the  sea-shore  a  bottl(j 


which  contains  the  recipe,  saved  to  the  world  in  this 
manner  by  some  thoughtful  benefactor  on  a  sinking  ship, 
is  not  so  popular  as  it  was.  The  good  old  granny  of  the 
Mother  Noble  style,  has  done  fair  service,  and  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Seven  Barks,"  we  have  a  good 
old  daddy.  "Seven  Barks,"  or  Hydrangea  arhorescens, 
from  which  the  medicine  is  said  to  be  made,  is  a  common 
native  shrub,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  lugging  in  a  "big 
Injun,"  or  doing  the  sensational  about  its  discovery. 
The  medicine  would  never  run  on  its  "  native  graces," 
hut  "foreign  airs"  must  somehow  be  added.  In  this 
case  the  "emotional"  is  worked  up  on  its  preparation, 
so  the  proprietor  crossed  the  ocean ;  he  takes  us  up  the 
Moselle  to  Wisbaden,  where  he  sought  out  Franz  Gans- 
wein— a  wonderfal  man,  indeed,  for  he  had  a  way  of 
squeezing  five  different  sorts  of  stuff  out  of  one  poor 
shrub.  Of  course  the  American  learned  how  to  squeeze 
too— here  was  the  needed  foreign  element,  the  spice  of 
adventure,  the  bit  of  the  mai-vellous.  The  story,  with  a 
portrait  of  old  Ganswein,  rather  mussyas  to  neck-cloth, 
and  powerful  as  to  eye-glass,  gives  the  needed  finish, 
and  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  the  common  place,  to  almost 
the  eminent  position  occnpied  by  onr  ever  esteemed 
Eddie  Eastman.  A  most  amusing  book  could  be  made 
of  the  alleged  histories  of  the  various  medicines— but 
what  a  sad  comment  on  human  credulity  would  it  be  1 


Steam    and.    llie    Steam    £ug'ine. — 

Now  that  steam  engines  are  coming  into  such  general  use 
in  workshops,  on  farms,  and  for  irrigation  in  gardens  and 
fields,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who 
use  steam  should  have  a  knowledge  of  its  character  and 
of  its  proper  and  safe  management,  as  well  as  of  the 
principles  of  construction  of  steam-boilers  and  engines. 
This  knowledge  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of  two 
vei-y  valuable  little  works,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam''B 
Sons,  New  York.  These  are  entitled  "Steam  and  the 
Steam  Engine,"  of  Putnam's  Elementary  Series  of  Science 
and  Art,  price  75  ceuts,  and  a  more  advanced  and  com- 
prehensive work,  "  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine,"  of  the 
Advanced  Series  of  Science  and  Art,  price  $1.50.  These 
two  books  should  be  well  studied  by  every  one  who  uses 
steam,  or  who  proposes  to  do  so.  The  books  can  be  sup- 
plied post-paid  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Salt  for  I»oultB'y-— A.  McLareti,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  writes :  "  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  some 
of  your  correspondents  give  the  reason  why  poultry 
should  be  excluded  from  the  great  essential,  salt.  In  my 
early  exp:rience,  this  was  the  precept  laid  down  by  my 
mother,  and  it  is  practised  by  nearly  every  one  to-day.  I 
am  a  very  extensive  breeder  of  nearly  all  the  fine  bred 
varieties  of  fowls,  and  have  reared  this  season  about  500 
young  stock.  I  find  that  my  stock  thilve  better,  are 
heartier,  and  appear  better  in  every  way.  after  their  warm 
feed  of  meal  and  bran,  every  morning,  well  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  in  cold  weather  with  a  Utile  red  pepper 
added.  I  look  upon  these  two  condiments  as  the  ounce 
of  prevention  in  the  case  of  disease,  and  would  ask  your 
readers  to  try  it  and  report.  If  I  can  afford  to  experi- 
ment, if  you  call  it  so,  on  my  valuable  stock,  and  daily 
see  the  results  are  so  favorable,  I  think  it  would  pay 
those  who  raise  for  market." 

A    Fine   FarmiiBg-   Itegioii    at    tlie 

West.— The  comparative  prosperity  of  many  Western 
farmci-3,  who  are  turning  into  cash  their  com  in  the  form 
of  pork  products,  and  their  pnsturage  and  corn  iu  the 
form  of  bcef^the  latter  now  in  good  demand,  and  likely  to 
be  still  greater— is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  Eastern 
people,  and  we  hear  of  large  numbers  going  to  settle  the 
present  season,  especially  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  where, 
from  all  accounts,  there  still  remain  in  market  some  very 
fine  agricultural  lands,  a?  well  as  in  many  other  localities. 
We  happen  to  know  some  of  these  parlies  from  Eastern 
New  York,  from  whom  we  shall  get  further  information, 
and  will  be  happy  to  comniunicale  any  facts  th:it  we 
may  have,  or  obtain,  to  such  readers  as  ha\e  serious 
thoughts  of  trying  farming  at  the  West. 

Too  '*  f  n-Uiio^riBJs:  ■'— Too  '*  I'li- 
•uspectins*"— -^  Western  news-papcrof  large  circu- 
lation says,  editorially,  "  wc  never  insert  advettisemcnta 

knoicn  to  be  of  immoral  or  swindling  character" "wo 

refuse  thousands  of  dollars  offered  for  such  advertise- 
ments every  year,  and  throw  out  at  onci  those  suspected 
ot  bein?  of  this  nature."  itlie  italic*  are  oursi.  Yet  in 
the  same  number  we  find  some  -0  medical  (?i  advertise- 
ments of  deafness  positively  cured;  stuff  producing 
heavy  beards  on  smooth  faces  :  Rev.  (?)  Inman's  Bible 
House  remedy  for  "  early  indiscretions."  "  discovered 
by  a  missionary  in  South  America;"  "Manhood  Eea- 
torcd;"  sundry  cures  for  "  e^tf  y  indiscretion;"  snro 
cures  for  fits  and  epilepsy,  for  opium  eating,  etc..  and 
others  of  an  equally  absurd  or  swindling  character; 
some  fifteen  employment  advertisements,  including  $.350 
a  month  guaranteed,  of  which  at  lo.nst  half  should  b« 
let  alone  severely  ;  genuine  Swiss  time-keepers  for  50  cts. 
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(a  email  bit  of  metal  sun-diul  of  uo  practical  use) ;  about 
$50  wortb  of  Jewelry,  according  to  tbe  description,  for 
$1 ;  good  $3  watches  I ;  eight  pieces  of  gold  jewelry 
worth  $6  for  50  cents  ;  "  bankrupt  stock  "  of  course ! 
two  swindling  Wall-street  ''Stock  privilege"  dealers, 
etc.,  etc.  If  tbe  Editors  or  Publishers  know  the  charac- 
ter of  these  advertisements,  why  did  they  give  the  quasi 
endorsement  of  them  in  the  editorial  ?  If  they  don't 
'■know"  or  "-suspect"  any  thing  "immoral"  or 
"  swindling  "  in  them,  then  they  must  be  very  "verdant 
youth,"  too  wft-" knowing,"  too  «n-"  suspecting,"  to  be 
safe  guardians  of  their  readers'  interest. 

Ho>v  to  Prevent  Oapes. — "Mrs.  H. 
W,  M.,"  Jeft'erson  Co.,  Ky.  The  worms  fouud  in  the 
■windpipe  of  young  chicks,  are  those  known  as  gape- 
■worms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  those  often  found  in  the 
intestines  are  the  same  worms,  but  the  full  history  of  the 
gape-worm  is  not  well  understood.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  fowls  carry  the  woi^ms,  and  discharge 
them  with  the  egys  in  the  dung.  The  eggs  are  picked 
up  by  tbe  chicks,  and  are  batched  iu  the  stomach,  from 
■whence  they  crawl  up  the  gullet,  until  they  reach  the 
windpipe,  where  they  stay.  A  very  similar  worm  infests 
sheep  and  young  lambs,  in  very  much  such  a  way  as 
this.  It  is  easy  to  prevent  lambs  from  being  affected,  by 
keeping  them  from  pasturing  after  the  old  sheep,  and  it 
is  equally  easy  to  prevent  gapes  in  chickens,  by  keeping 
them  upon  fresh  ground.  Prevention  in  this  case  is 
easier  and  better  thau  cure,  especially  when  th»«-  Is  no 
cure  that  can  be  .depended  on. 

Alfalfa  (l.iicei-11)  in   Texas.—"  J.  W. 

S.,"  Bandera  Co.,  Texas.  Alfalfa  succeeds  well  in  Cali- 
fornia, Northern  Mexico,  and  in  Texas  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  would  probably  do  well  with  you.  Seed  can 
be  best  procured  in  California,  as  that  grown  in  a  dry 
locality,  succeeds  better  in  a  dry  climate  than  other  seed. 
It  can  be  procured  of  B.  F.  ■Wellington,  San  Francisco. 

A   Subsoil   Plo^wr  for    L.ands    that 

irash.— "  J.  A  K.,"  Knox  Co.,  Mo.  Any  plow  that 
will  open  up  the  subsoil,  and  leave  channels  for  the  per- 
colation of  water,  would  be  serviceable  for  lands  that 
■tt'ash.  Light  lands,  with  c'ay  subsoils,  are  very  subject 
to  this  inconvenience.  In  such  cases  subsoiling  with  a 
mole-plow  is  to  he  recommended.  The  deeper  the  sub- 
Boil  is  disturbed,  the  more  effective  is  the  result. 

Ilo^vr  to  make  a  Stone  I>rnin. — "C. 

S.,"  Lewiston,  Me.  In  laying  a  drain  to  be  made  of 
stone,  the  ditch  should  first  be  dug  out  to  a  proper  depth, 
say  at  least  three  feet,  and  of  a  width  sufficient  to  leave 
a  clear  passage  for  all  the  water  expected  to  flow  through 
it.  Place  long  narrow  stones  along  the  side  at  the  bot- 
tom, bed  the  stones  well,  and  pack  clay  at  the  back  to 
prevent  water  from  making  a  channel  behind  or  under  the 
stones.  Then  lay  fiat  stones  across  these,  each  end  rest- 
ing upon  the  first  mentioned  stones,  leaving  a  clear  water 
channel.  Afterwards  pack  stone  carefully  on  the  top  of 
the  flat  stones,  covering  all  holes  so  that  the  earth  can- 
not fall  into  the  drain.  If  the  drain  could  then  be  filled 
with  gravel  it  would  be  best,  if  not,  fill  in  with  earth. 
Such  a  drain,  well  laid,  will  last  as  long  as  a  tile-drain. 
The  bottom  of  the  drain  should  not  be  paved. 

Ho>v  to  tliro^^r  a  Horse. — "C.  A.  H.," 
Somerset,  Me.  To  throw  a  horse  safely,  a  strong  strap 
should  be  passed  around  the  body^at  the  saddle  girth.  A 
loop  is  fixed  beneath  the  belly.  One  fore  foot  is  lifted 
and  fastened  to  the  loop.  In  this  condition  the  horse 
cannot  kick.  Straps  are  passed  around  the  hind  fetlccks, 
and  a  rope  fastened  to  these  is  passed  through  the  loop. 
A  strap  is  also  passed  around  the  remaining  fore  foot, 
and  a  rope  is  attached  to  this.  The  last  rope  is  drawn 
up  until  the  horse  is  on  his  knees,  when  the  other  rope 
is  drawn  up,  and  the  horse  is  gently  pushed  over  upon 
his  side.  The  ropes  are  then  drawn  up  quickly  and  se- 
cured, when  the  horse  is  powerless. 

Superioetalion.— "  W.  B.  E.,"  Hancock 
Co.,  111.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  cow  may  produce  two 
calves  by  different  bulls.  Such  an  occurrence  has  taken 
place  occasionally  with  cows,  and  mares  have  similarly 
produced  two  colts.  It  is  known  as  suj^rf station.  Some- 
times both  of  tbe  young  animals  live,  but  generally  one 
or  both  die  before  birth. 

Poll-cTil.  —  "  D.   C.   B.,"  Warwick,  N.  T. 

"Poll-evil,"  so-called,  ivhich  is  really  an  abscess  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  is  not  serious  unless  the 
joint  of  the  neck  and  head  is  involved.  This  is  known 
by  the  stiffness  of  the  neck,  which  prevents  movement 
of  tbe  hea(\  In  this  case  it  is  almost  certain  that  tbe 
spinal  cord  will  be  affected,  and  the  animal  lost.  Other- 
wise, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  the  abscess  so  deep- 
ly that  the  matter  may  escape  from  the  bottom,  and  dress 
it  with  a  solution  of  half  a  dram  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  in  a 


quart  of  water.  A  tape  should  be  tied  in  the  wound, 
and  when  healing  commences,  this  should  be  retained 
in  the  bottom  to  keep  it  open  until  the  top  is  healed. 

Bitter  Milk.- "  Subscriber,"  Carroll  Co., 
Md.  When  the  milk  and  cream  have  a  bitter  or  other 
wrong  fiavor,  the  cause  should  first  be  sought  in  the  food 
or  water.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  food,  the 
water  should  be  examined  with  care,  as  this  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  bad  milk.  If  the  water  is  from  a  pond, 
or  other  stagnant  source,  and  is  not  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh,  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  tbe  trouble.  If  not, 
it  is  possibly  the  effect  of  tbe  clover,  or  the  meal  fed  may 
be  moldy  from  heating.  The  easiest  way  to  correct  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  milk,  is  to  put  a  piece  of  saltpeter,  the 
size  of  a  small  bean,  into  each  pan  of  milk. 

An  Old  Warget.— "  W.  H.  D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  When  a  cow's  udder  becomes  permanently 
indurated,  from  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  garget  some  time 
previous,  the  structure  of  the  gland  has  become  changed, 
the  railk-ducts  have  become  thickened  and  closed,  and 
there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  will 
be  trouble  with  the  udder  when  the  cow  again  has  a  calf. 

Cement  Koof.  —  "D.  0.  S.,"  Saginaw  Co., 
Mich.  A  cement  roof  may  very  easily  be  made,  by  hav- 
ing an  edge  strip  all  around,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  two 
inches  deep  all  over  the  surface.  The  roof  should  not 
be  more  than  one-eighth  pitch,  and  may  be  very  nearly 
flat.  The  cement  should  be  mixed  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  sand,  while  dry,  water  should  then  be  added,  un- 
tU  sufficiently  plastic.  The  cement  is  to  be  laid  on  with 
a  plasterer's  trowel,  and  finished  smoothly.  'When  dry 
and  bard,  it  may  be  coated  with  gaa-tar  and  sprinkled 
with  fine  sand. 

Compost    of   Fisli,     i'lastor,    and 

EartU.— "  Z.  M.,"  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  making  a 
compost  offish,  earth,  and  plaster,  the  plaster  would  have 
no  injurious  effect  upon  the  fish,  but,  on  tbe  contrary, 
would  be  beneficial  in  fixing  the  ammonia  which  would 
be  formed  iu  the  decomposition. 

Slatted    Stalfle    Floors.— "B.  F.  H.," 

Lake  Grove,  N.  T.  Tlie  slatted  fioor  referred  to  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  June,page  217,  is  movable. 
When  the  floor  beneath  is  to  be  cleaned,  tbe  slatted  floor 
is  removed  and  then  replaced.  This  floor  can  be  laid 
upon  the  ground  or  a  bed  of  sand,  which  can  be  renewed 
whenever  necessary,  and  thus  the  horse  will  be  kept 
clean  from  litter. 

Punch  to   ITIark  Chiclcens. — "  J.  A. 

E.,"  Eastman,  Pa.  A  punch  to  ni.-irk  chicks,  so  as  to 
distinguish  one  brood  from  anotli'-r,  may  be  procured 
from  any  dealer  in  shoe  findings,  or  harness  maker.  The 
usual  leather  punch  may  be  used. 

The  American  Vet«^rinary  College. 

— We  have  received  the  Second  Annual  Announcement 
and  Keport  of  the  American  Veterinary  College.  Some 
interesting  and  novel  features  are  noteworthy.  Among 
these  are  the  free  scholarships  offered  to  each  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  country.  A  preliminary  ex- 
amination, to  which  candidates  for  admission  are  to  be 
submitted,  and  the  extension  of  the  time  of  study,  to  three 
full  courses  of  lectures,  instead  of  two.  These  innova- 
tions will  undoubtedly  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  value 
and  efflciency  of  the  college. 

Treatment  of  Oarget.— "  C.  D.  E.," 
Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  The  proper  treatment  of  garget  de- 
pends much  upon  the  character  of  the  disease.  Generally 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  some  cooling  laxative  medicine, 
and  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  udder,  leaving  wet  cloths 
upon  it,  supported,  if  necessary,  by  a  broad  band  around 
the  cow.  The  udder  should  be  freed  of  whatever  milk  it 
m.ay  contain,  and  if  the  milk  is  clotted,  it  may  bo  removed 
by  injecting  into  the  teats,  with  a  metal  syringe,  a  pint  of 
water  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  and  after  a  few  minutes  milking  it  out. 
The  coiv's  feed  should  be  very  light  and  cooling. 

Vetches.— "W.  McG.,"  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 
Vetches,  or  tares,  will  grow  very  well  in  your  locality. 
The  seed  can  be  procured  of  tbe  principal  seedsmen  in 
New  York,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  The  Veteb  is  a  very 
good  fodder  crop.  It  is  better  to  sow  it  with  barley  or 
oats  ;  1^  bushels  of  Vetches,  with  2  bushels  of  the  other. 

Rearing   (thickens    for  Ularket. — 

"  J.  C,"  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
rear  "  broilers  "  for  the  New  York  market,  so  far  away  as 
Ohio.  These  young  chickens  are  sent  to  market  alive, 
and  being  very  tender  at  their  early  age,  would  not  sur- 
vive the  long  journey  in  good  condition.    But  New  York 


is  not  the  only  market  for  poultry  of  this  kind.  The  most 
profitable  poultry  raising  we  have  heard  of,  was  near  i 
small  village,  where  a  large  country  hotel  or  boarding- 
house  was  located,  the  proprietoi-s  of  which  were  glad  to 
take  at  the  highest  price  all  the  poultry  raised.  It  is  in 
such  localities,  as  this,  that  special  poultry  raising  is 
most  profitable.  Half-bred  Light  Brahmas  have,  so  far, 
made  the  best  broilers,  but  the  Plymouth  Rocks  promise 
to  compete  closely  with  them.  "  Corbett's  Poulti-y-Yard 
and  Market,"  price  50  cents  at  this  office,  is  a  good  little 
manual  on  this  subject. 

Ensilag^e  of  Qreen  Fodder.— "E.  M. 

L.,"  Alexandria,  Va.  We  do  not  know  of  any  person  In 
this  country,  who  has  tried  the  preservation  of  fodder  by 
ensilage.  It  is  not  a  new  practice  by  any  means  ;  the 
writer  has  seen  fodder  thus  preserved  on  a  French  farm, 
over  20  years  ago.  The  material  in  this  case  was  heel 
leaves,  which  lie  closely,  and  are  very  easily  preserved. 
Corn  fodder  has  been  preserved  by  numerous  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian  farmers  for  five  or  six  years  past, 
and  very  particular  accounts  of  it  are  given  in  the  foreign 
agricultural  journals.  Several  dairymen  known  to  us, 
have  thus  preserved  fresh  brewers'  grains  every  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  tbe  success  of  the  process,  if  it 
is  properly  conducted.  A  full  account  of  this  process 
was  given  in  the  American  AgiicuUurisi  for  Jane,  1875. 

Blindness  in  a  Horse    from    Oph- 

tbalmla.— "  M.  J.  S.,"  Caroline  Co.,  Va.  Periodic 
Ophthalmia,  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  blindness.  The 
disease  may  come  and  go  for  some  time,  but  at  each  at- 
tack the  film  becomes  more  opaque,  until  finally  the  pus 
becomes  absorbed,  or  the  cornea  becomes  thickened  and 
impenetrable  to  light.  The  only  treatment  available  is 
to  bathe  the  eye  with  a  solution  of  10  grains  of  Chloride 
of  Zinc  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  hang  a  cloth  wetted  with 
this  over  the  eye.  The  horse  should  not  be  exposed  to 
strong  light  while  suffering  from  inflammation. 

A  Clydesdale  Stnd-ICook. — At  a  meet- 
ing held  Feb.  26th,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  measures  were 
taken  by  some  of  the  principal  breeders  of  Clydesdale 
horses  to  establish  a  stud-book  for  the  registration  of 
pedigrees.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  offered  a  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to,  for  the  purpose  stated.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  resolution,  and 
agree  upon  details. 

Ho-\v  to  (iiet  Kid  of  Chicken-Liice. 

— "  J.  C.  M.,"  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  A  poultry  house  may  be 
cleared  of  lice,  when  badly  infested,  by  thoroughly  clean- 
ing it,  scalding  the  floor,  if  of  boards,  and  washing  it 
with  soft  soap  and  boiling  water.  Wash  the  rest  of  the 
house  with  hot  lime-wash,  and  rub  the  roosts  thoroughly 
with  lard  and  kerosene  oil  in  equal  parts.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  grease  should  also  be  rubbed  under  the  winga 
of  the  fowls,  and  uponTheir  heads.  This  plan  may  need 
repeating  once,  before  the  vermin  are  cleaned  out  entire- 
ly. A  plenty  of  dry  earth  or  coal  ashes  should  be  scatter- 
ed in  the  house. 

Blasting;  liogs.— "H.  C.  G.,"  Dardanelles, 
Ark.  A  charge  of  dynamite  would  certainly  rend  a  cot- 
tenwood  log  4  to  6  feet  iu  diameter  very  easily  and  quick- 
ly, and  at  a  much  less  cost  than  $4  to  $7  per  log.  Common 
blasting  powder  might  be  used  with  good  effect,  by  bor- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  log,  so  as  to  get  the  charge  near  the 
center,  and  tamping  with  sand.  Dynamite,  however, 
would  reduce  the  logs  to  fragments,  while  powder  would 
only  split  it  into  two  or  three  pieces,  which  would  have 
to  be  blasted  again. 

"  Rearing  and  Feeding;'  Cattle,"— 

"D.  n.  H.,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "In  the  arti- 
cle, '  Lessons  from  Russian  Agdculture,'  you  ask  is  there 
any  better  way  of  meeting  the  dilemma  than  by  rearing 
and  feeding  cattle  For  the  Eastirn  States  1  think  there 
is,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  steers  in  the  fall, 
fatten  them  iu  the  winter,  and  sell  in  the  spring.  Take 
10  acres  good  land,  plant  3  with  Prickly  Comfrey,  2  with 
Durra,  or  Guinea  Grass,  and  5  with  Peas,  pull  the  peas  as 
soon  as  some  begin  to  harden,  and  cure  them  tlie  same  as 
grass.  Pulling  is  better  thau  cutting,  as  the  roots  are 
worth  more  thau  the  same  weight  of  tops  for  feed,  and 
the  cattle  like  them.  Now,  with  tbe  produce  of  the  10 
acres,  I  think  I  could  feed  and  fatten  20  two-year-old 
steers  in  4  or  5  mouths,  if  they  were  propeny  fed  and 
taken  care  of,  which  would  give  me  a  quantity  of  manure, 
and  I  could  till  less  land  and  grow  more  wheat  and  corn." 
[We  do  not  see  that  this  plan  is,  in  reality,  anything  else 
than  rearing  aud  feeding  cattle.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  who  rears  and  who  feeds,  whether  one  man  or 
two.  The  seeming  question  was  hardly  intended  as  a 
query  ;  the  dilemnia  to  our  mind  admits  of  no  other  solu- 
tion. Guinea-grass  would  not  survive  your  winters.— Ed.} 
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Oetting:  Rid  of  Stumps.—"  T.  H.  D.," 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  Where  improved  land  is  worth  leas 
thau  $50  an  acre,  it  will  not  pay  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps 
by  any  expensive  procerus.  It  will  be  better  to  wait  nntll 
Ihej  rot  out.  To  extract  them  with  a  cheap  stamp  pul- 
ler, worked  by  oxen,  and  use  them  for  fences,  would  be 
better  upon  cheap  land,  than  blowing  them  out  by  dyna- 
mite.   This  can  only  be  done  where  the  land  is  valoable. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  273. 
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Locusts— and   Locusts. 


One  of  the  New  York  illnstrated  papers,  wishing'  to  be 
funny  over  the  appearance  of  Locusts  in  New  Jersey  this 
year,  publishes  an  engraving  called  "  Summer  Boarders," 
in  which  a  N.  J.  farmer  is  met  at  his  gate  by  the  arrival 
of  a  whole  family  of  visitors,  wliich  are  represented  as  in- 
sects in  costume  and  carpet-bag.  The  engraving  might 
be  funny  enough,  had  the  artist  not,  by  a  sad  mistake, 
made  the  visitors  the  Western  or  Rocky  Mountain  Locust, 
which  does  not  come  East,  instead  of  the  17-year-Locu3t, 
which  is  the  one  at  present  so  abundant  in  ])arts  of  New 
Jersey.  The  name  Locust,  being  used  f(»r  the  Western 
scourge  and  the  Eastern  visitors,  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  the  insect  was  in  both  cases  the  same.  Not  only 
are  the  two  insects  so  unlike  as  to  be  placed  in  distinct 
eub-orders,  but  they  are  strikingly  different  in  their  hab- 
its. The  Western  Locnst  so  closely  resembles  one  of  our 
common  grass-hoppers,  as  to  require  close  observation  to 
distinguish  them.  An  account  of  this  insect,  with  en- 
gravings, was  giten  in  tlic  American  Agriculturist  for 
July,  1875.  It  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust^ 
{Caloptenus  spretus) ;  its  ravages  have  been  confined  to 
the  country  immediately  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  fortunately  it  has  not  reached  so  far  east  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  insect  which  is  now  attract- 
ing attention  in  New  Jersey  and  some  other  localities,  is 
known  as  the  17-year  Locust,  Cicada  septemdecim.  The 
genus  Cicada  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  in  the 
common  Harvest-fly,  also  called  Dog-day  Cicada  and  Jar- 
bug,  (C.  carucr/laji>i),  a  remaikal)Iy  square-headed  insect, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance over  a  wide  extent  of  country  near  the  end  of  July, 
and  by  its  shrill  note,  said  to  he  audible  for  a  mile,  an- 
nounces that  the  dog-days  are  at  hand.  As  an  acconnt  of 
the  n-year  Cicada  or  Locust,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
"Will  serve  to  answer  numerous  questions,  and  relieve 
some  apprehensions,  we  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  habits, 
refL-rring  those  who  would  know  more  about  it  to 
Harris' Insects,  and  to  Riley's  "First  Report,  on  the  In- 
sects of  Missouri,"  (l^i'J9).  We  reproduce  here  some  en- 
gravinL.'9,  made  to  illustrate  an  article  puMished  in  1866, 
in  which  year  the  insects  made  their  appearance  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  parent  in- 
sect, in  grooves  in  the  twigs  of  trees,  as  shown  in  figure  1; 
they  hatch  in  about  6  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  de- 
posited ;  the  young  larva  is  about  Via  of  an  inch  long, 
white,  with  long  feelers,  and  eiz.  legs,  tlie  first  pair  of 
which  are  remarkably  large,  shaped  somewhat  like  lob- 
Bter-claws,  and  well  calculated  fordigging.  Soon  after  it 
is  hatched,  the  young  insect  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  at  once  burrows  into  the  earth  ; 
here  they  live  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  employ  their  beaks  in 
sucking  the  juices  of  the  roots;  but  little  is 
positively  known  about  their  manner  of 
feeding.  The  insect  continues  this  under- 
ground life,  Rubsisling  upon  roots,  increasing 
in  size,  and  occasionally  casting  its  skin,  for 
17  years  I  When  the  time  comes  for  it  to 
end  this  subterranean  existence,  it  works 
towards  the  day-light,  making  a  cylindrical 
channel  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
cemented  sides,  which  reaches  to  the  sur- 
face. The  g^^^bs,  or  nnn-c  properly,  pupie, 
remain  near  the  surface  for  several  days,  and 
at  a  favorable  tinn;  they  craw!  out,  always  in 
*•&•  -  the  m'ght.  In  this  condition  they  are  soft, 
whitish,  and  hear  hut  little  resemhlanco  to  the  perfect  in- 
sect; they  crawl  pari  wiiy  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  to 
some  other  phtce.  and  firmly  fat^ten  thenisclves  by  their 
claws.  After  a  wliile  the  nkin  brn-^ts  along  the  back,  and 
the  perfect  Cicada  gradually  works  Its  way  out.  leaving 
the  Khcll  In  a  perfect  utale,  nave  the  rent  In  the  back, 
(fig.  a),  when-  it  was  nwuk-  fa^t  ;  It  is  ?cml-tran«parcnt, 
and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  parchment.  When 
the  insect  leaves  the  skin,  it  is  at  first  very  soft  and  limp, 
with  no  Conspicuous  wings;  in  a  fewhoursa  j,'reat  change 
takes  plane,  its  body  dries  and  hrirdcns.  its  wings  nnfold 
and  take  their  proper  shape,  and  it  appears  as  in  figure  3; 
It  is  soon  ivl)lc  tofly  ofi"|n  ft-arch  ofu  mate,  and  to  add  its 
note  to  the  orchestra  already  In  full  blast.    The  sound  is 
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not  produced  by  tlie  mouth,  but  by  a  curiously  constrnct- 
ed  drum,  found  only  in  the  males;  a  tightly  stretched 
membrane,  made  to  vibrate  by  the  musdes  of  the  insect, 
produces  the  note.  Where  the  insectb  are  numi.  rous,  their 
combined  drum- 
ming sounds  like 
a  thrashing  ma- 
chine in  openi- 
tion.  The  17-year 
Cicada  is  distin- 
guished from  the 
common  Harvest- 
fly,  by  its  much 
narrower  head  and 
body,  and  especi- 
ally by  its  red  eyes,  Fig.  2. 
and  the  orange-red 
color  of  the  edge  and  larger  veins  of  the  wings.  Near  the 
tips  of  the  wings  there  is  a  darkish  line,  somewhat  like 
the  letter  VVs  which,  to  the  superstitious,  has  long  stood 
for  "war,"  though,  as  there  are  two  of  them,  some  one 
has  suggested  that  '*  warm  weather  "  is  the  more  appro- 
priate interpretation  of  these  "signs  and  omens."  After 
pairing,  the  females  deposite  thoir  eggs.  They  arc  pro- 
vided with  powerful  piercers,  with  which  they  make 
grooves  in  the  small  branches  or  twigs  of  trees,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  two  rows,  in  clusters  containing 
15  or  20  eggs  each.  Each  female  lays  400  to  500  eggs,  af- 
ter which  she  dies.  The  chief  damage  done  by  the  in- 
sect, is  in  mutilating  the  twigs  of  fruit  trees  in  depositing 
the  eggs  ;  though  provided  with  a  beak,  it  is  not  known 
that  the  perfect  insects  feed  to  any  extent,  and  they  are 
unable  to  eat  the  foliage.  They  are  much  more  frequent 
upon  forest  trees  than  in  orchards,  but  when  they  come 
upon  fruit  trees,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  and  destroy  the  twigs  contain- 
ing the  eggs,  to  prevent  tlie  larva;  from  entering  tlic 
ground  in  that  locality.  The  insects  do  not  appear  the 
same  year  all  over  the  country,  there  being  a  great  niim- 


Fig.  3. — THE   17-TEAR  LOCOST,    OR  CICADA. 

bcr  of  diff'erent  broods,  each  appearing  at  intervals  of  17 
years,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  year  but  what  they  are  pres- 
ent in  some  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rilej',  in  the  report 
abovereferrefrto,  gives  the  statistics  of22diflerent  broods, 
some  of  which,  mostly  confined  to  the  Southern  States, 
complete  their  career  in  a  shorter  time,  and  appear  every 
13  years.  The  present  brood  is  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  River,  in  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Its 
appearance  at  intervals  of  17  years  has  been  recorded 
ever  since  1724.  Next  year  a  brood  is  due  in  Central 
Illinois,  Southern  Iowa,  and  Northern  Missouri. 

Do  THET  Stinq  ?— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  friend 
asks  us  if  the  17-year  Locusts  sting,  as  the  etatement 
that  they  do  is  frequently  mnde  in  tlie  popers.  The  in- 
sects have  no  proper  sting,  like  the  wasp  or  bee.  The 
female  haa  an  ovipositor,  and  a  beak  for  sucking,  while 
the  male  has  the  beak  only.  Attempts  to  make  the 
female  puncture  the  flesh  with  her  ovipositor  have  failed, 
and  it  appears  that  whatever  wounds  have  been  made  by 
the  insect — and  the  accounts  of  these  arc  greatly  exag- 
gerated—are  from  (he  beiik.  The  authenticated  cases 
show  that  this  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  punc- 
ture<(  the  flesh,  but  produced  no  more  serious  results  than 
the  prick  of  a  pin,  us  the  beak  has  no  poison  gland.  It 
is  probable  that  these  cases  arc  very  rare. 


Bee  Notes  for  July. 

BT  L.   0.   ROOT,    MOHAWK,    N.   T. 

Indications  at  the  present  writing,  arc.  that  surplus 
honey  may  be  stored  earlier  than  U'^nal.  In  most  sec- 
tions. In  this  latitude,  however,  tiic  general  crop  may  be 
expecte<l  during  July.  In  Central  New  York,  Basswood 
(or  Linden)  bi-gins  to  blossom  from  the  12th  tothr'.20th 
of  July,  and  at  that  time  wo  expect  our  heaviest  yield. 

If  the  lioney  is  to  be  taken  from  the  combs  with  the 
extmclor,  the  old  honey  should  be  taken  out  clean  from 
each  hiv<',  before  the  yield  from  Basswood  beginiJ,  in 
order  that  the  pure  white  lioney  from  that  may  be  kept 
by  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  advant.au'es  of-extracting 
surplus  honey.  If  bee-keepers  will  study  the  ilillVMviit 
honer-ylelding  plant?,  and  watch  the  time  of  their  blos- 
soming, Ihiry  may  take  each  kind  by  itself. 

If  boxes  are  nacd.  and  one  quality  of  honey  falls  before 
tliey  are  entirely  filled,  the  bees  must  be  allowed  to  store 


two  qualities  in  the  same  box,  or  they  must  be  taken  off 
when  only  partly  filled. 

Hives  that  are  to  be  boxed,  should  have  boxes  in  place 
promptly.  As  fast  as  boxes  are  filled,  they  should  be  re- 
moved, as  by  so  doing  the  combs  will  be  much  whiter 
than  if  left  upon  the  hives  longer,  and  the  bees  allowed 
to  pass  over  them.  When  the  first  boxes  are  removed, 
empty  ones  may  take  their  places,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  put  empty  ones  on  the  hives  too  late  in  the 
season.  It  is  quite  common  for  inciperient  bee-keepers 
to  have  too  m.my  partly  filled  and  soiled  boxes.  When 
boxes  are  taken  off",  place  them  near  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  and  blow  a  little  smoke  into  them  ;  then,  by  slight- 
ly rapping  them,  the  bees  will  pass  out 
and  go  into  the  hive.  Forapplying  the 
smoke  for  this  purpose,  nothing  can 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
Quinby  Smoker,  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. It  will  be  seen  by  its  construction, 
that  the  smoke  can  be  very  easily 
forced  into  the  boxes.  It  is  desirable, 
especially  late  in  the  season,  to  remove 
the  bees  from  tlie  boxes  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  put  the  boxes  where  the  bees  cannot  have 
access  to  them,  to  prevent  robbing. 

Hives  should  be  well  ventilated.  If  the  boxes  are 
placed  upon  the  hives  at  the  proper  time,  giviu"-  the  bees 
snfllcient  room  to  store  their  honey,  and  the  hive  is  so 
ventilated  as  to  avoid  their  becoming  over-heated 
swarming  may  often  be  prevented. 

If,  after  bees  have  a  good  start  in  boxes,  they  insist 
upon  swarming,  the  swarm  may  be  hived  in  a  new  hive, 
and  after  removing  the  old  hire  to  a  new  stand,  the  new 
swarm  may  he  placed  upon  the  old  stand.  Two  or  three 
days  later,  remove  the  boxes,  that  are  partly  filled,  from 
the  old  hive,  and  put  them  upon  the  new  one.  In  this 
way  all  the  working  force  will  be  with  tlie  new  jwarm, 
as  nearly  all  the  old  bees  will  return  to  the  old  stand,  and 
after-swarming  will,  in  nearly  eveiy  case,  be  prevented. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  said  in  Notes  for  June, 
that  one  of  the  best  swarms  of  bees  I  have,  is  the  one 
wintered  on  its  summer  stand,  and  the  amount  of  honey 
it  consumed  was  given  each  month  during  the  winter. 
The  swarm  had  no  protection  except  a  quilt  placed  over 
the  frames.  I  shall  give  my  views  on  these  experments 
before  it  is  time  to  prepare  bees  for  the  coming  winter. 

[ilr.  Root  is  particularly  desirous  to  so  shape  his  Notes 
as  to  meet  the  monthly  wants  of  our  readers.  Bee-keep- 
ers seeking  information,  will  please  forward  their  ques- 
tions directly  to  him.  In  sending  them  to  us,  there  may 
beasufiicicnt  delay  thus  caused,  to  prevent  the  answer 
from  appearing  the  following  mouth.— Ed.] 


A  Potato  Digger  and  Cultivator, 

We  ^ive  herewith  illustrations  of  two  implementfl 
that  may  be  found  very  useful,  and  in  fact  where 
potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantiticfi,  indispensa- 
ble. The  labor  of  harvesting  potatoes  by  band  is 
a  very  slow  and  costly  process,  and  some  machine, 
by  which  the  work  may  be  done  both  quickly  and 
well,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  implement  shown 
at  figure  1,  is  Rue's  Improved  Potato  Digger,  and 
although  we  have  not  actually  tried  it  in  the  field, 
its  appearance  recommends  it  as  promising  to  be 
effective.  It  is  provided  with  a  coulter  for  opening 
the  ground,  to  which  is  attached  a  revolving  fender 
which  prevents  the  vines  from  clogging  it.  The 
digger  follows  the  coulter  and  lifts  the  potatoes, 
the  screen  behind  separates  the  potatoes  from  the 
earth  and  leaves  them  upon  the  surface.  With  a 
fair  crop,  fifteen  pickers  arc  required  for  each  dig- 
ger. A  curved  knife  attached  to  the  digger  enables 
it  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  ;  the  vines  being  cut  on 
one  side  by  the  knife  prevents  them  from  choking 
the  digger.  This  implement  is  made  by  G.  W.  Rue, 
Hamilton,  Ohio, 

A  hand  cultivator,  whicb  will  he  very  tieeful  for 
root  crops  in  the  field,  or  for  corn,  beans,  potatoes, 
or  other  crojis,  which  are  planted  in  rows  too  nar- 
row for  the  use  of  a  horse  cultivator,  is  shown  at 
figure  2.  This  i.s  also  made  by  Mr.  Rue.  In  mak- 
ing a  trial  of  this  implement  in  beans,  sweet  com, 
and  potatoes,  we  find  that  a  man  can  go  through  a 
quarter  of  nn  acre  In  an  hour  with  great  ease,  and 
do  very  clean,  good  work,  the  rows  being  24  inches 
apart.  In  small  ctirn.  carrots,  and  other  crops,  that 
are  tender  and  caflily  injured  by  rough  work,  a 
spiked  roller  attached  to  the  cultivator  works  close 
up  to  the  plants,  without  throwing  earth  upon 
them,  and  cleans  and  loosens  the  ground  vciy  thor- 
oughly. In  using  the  hand  cultivator,  the  handles 
are  grasped  and  the  implement  is  then  thrust  for- 
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■ward  for  two  or  three  steps,  it  is  then  suddenly 
drawn  backwards,  and  again  thrust  forward  with 


Fig.  1. — rue's  potato-diggbb. 

a  sort  of  jerking  or  punching  motion ;  this  method 
of  working  is  very  easy  compared  with  a  steady 
pushing  motion,  which  makes  the  machine  work 
somewhat  harder,  but  in  our  hands  not  too  liard  at 
all.    This  little  machine  will  be  found  very  useful 


Fig.  2. — kcte's  hand  cdltivatok. 

in  field  work,  where  a  larger  cultivator  may  not  be 
needed,  or  indeed  to  use  in  place  of  a  larger  one. 


Hay  Harvesting  Maclunery. 

The  labor  of  harvesting  gi'ain  and  hay  has  been 
more  facilitated  by  machinery  than  any  other  farm 
work.  But  few  young  farmers  can  remember  the 
Blow  and  tiresome  sickle,  or  the  laborious  cradle, 
with  which  grain  was  formerly  reaped,  or  the  scythe 
and  rake  with  which  hay  was  slowly  gathered. 
The  splendid  harvesting  machinery  now  in  use  in 


Fig.  1. — THE  ANTI-FEICTION  HAT-OAKKIER. 

the  field,  is  a  lasting  honor  to  American  inventors 
and  mechanics,  who  have  originated  and  construct- 


ed so  great  a  variety  of  it,  and  a  remarkable  help  to 
the  farmers  whose  labors  are  so  greatly  eased 
by  it.  But  whUe  the  labor  in 
the  field  has  been  simplified, 
the  means  for  securing  hay  in  the 
barn  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  The  majority  of  farm- 
ers who  have  reapers,  mowers,  and  rakes,  still 
neglect  the  horsefork  by  which  the  time  and  labor 
of  unloading  are  lessened  more  than  three-fourths. 
This  smaller  service  of  unloading  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  greater  one  of  harvesting,  for  a 
whole  crop  may  be  endangered  through  delay  in 
getting  it  under  cover.  A  very  excellent  hay  car- 
rier is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  (fig. 
1.)  This  is  the  Anti-friction  Hay  Carrier,  made  by 
the  TJ.  S.  Wind-engine  and  Pump  Co.,  of  Batavia, 
HI.  It  ia  made  to  run  upon  a  wooden  track  which 
is  fastened  to  each  pair  of  rafters,  as  seen  in  figure 
3.  The  carrier  is 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion just  as  it  appears 
when  the  load  has 
been  drawn  up  to  it, 
and  the  catch  by 
which  it  is  held  in  its  , 
proper  position  over 
the  load  is  released. 
The  draft  upon  the 
rope  now  carries  the  load  on  the  fork  to  the 
place  where  it  is  required  to  be  tripped.  The  car- 
rier and  fork  can  be  used  to  stack  hay  in  the  field 
as  well  as  to  put  it  away  in  the  mow.  A  hay  or 
straw  fork,  the  Nojes  Grapple  Fork,  which  we  re- 
gret we  have  not  space  to  illustrate,  and  which  may 
be  used  to  raise  hay,  straw,  chaff,  clover  seed, 
manure,  or  any  other  smaU  stuff  is  also  made  by 
the  same  manufacturers,  and  is  a  very  effective 
and  desirable  implement  to  use  with  this  carrier. 


Fig.  2. —SECTION  OF  TRACK. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXL 

Investigations  of  Seeds. 

Of  the  many  new  ways  in  which  science  has  of 
late  come  to  be  applied  to  agriculture,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  most  useful  is  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  seeds.  In  1869,  Dr.  Nobbe,  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Tharand,  in  Saxony, 
commenced  the  study  of  seeds  in  common  use  in 
Germany,  and  founded  the  first  "  Seed-control  Sta- 
tion." During  the  seven  years  following  over  4,000 
samples  of  seeds  have  been  examined  at  Thai-and  ; 
adulterations  have  been  discovered,  most  ingenious 
in  character,  harmful  in  effect,  and  remarkable  in 
amount,  working  a  bj'  no  means  inconsiderable  in- 
jury to  the  agriculture  of  the  countiy ;  and  more 
than  twenty  Seed-control  Stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Germany,  while  others  have  been  either 
founded  or  projected  in  Denmark,  Austria,  Hunga- 
ry, Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  Prof.  Nobbe's  work  at 
Tharand,  is  his  lately  completed  Hmulbuch  der  Sa- 
menkunde,  a  volume  of  642  pages,  of  which  390 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  physiology  of  seeds,  140 
pages  to  the  methods  of  determining  their  agricul- 
tural value,  and  the  rest  to  the  means  of  preventing 
frauds,  purifying  seeds,  and  other  cognate  topics. 
This  work  shows  that  a  reallynew  seienc^most  in- 
teresting in  itself  and  useful  in  its  application,  is  be- 
ing developed  by  Dr.  Nobbe's  researches.  Aside 
from  the  valuable  contributions  thus  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  characters  of 
seeds,  and  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  germina- 
tive  process.  Dr.  Nobbe  has  shown  how  different 
seeds  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
how  adulterations  may  be  detected,  and  their  extent 
estimated,  and  has  devised  a  simple  and  ingenious 
apparatus  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  easy  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  a  given  sample  of  seedis  alive, and 
capable  of  sprouting  and  producing  vigorous  plants. 


The  urgent  need  of  such  work  as  this  is  shown 
by  the  revelations  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
seed  market  in  Europe,  some  striking  pictures  of 
which  are  given  by  Nobbe  and  others  in  the  Euro- 
pean agricnltural  jonmale. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  LandwirthschaftUchen 
JdhrbUeJier,  Dr.  Nobbe  gives  a  report  of  examina- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  grass  seeds, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  great  deal  of  that  sold 
in  Germany  is  not  only  extremely  impure,  but  also 
miserably  poor  in  germinating  power.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  much  of  this  seed  is 
not  raised  for  sowing,  but  gathered  along  the  high- 
ways, on  the  borders  of  the  fields,  and  especially  in 
the  woods,  by  women  and  children  who  work  very 
cheaply,  and  that  the  English,  Austiian,  and  Ger- 
man markets  are  largely  supplied  With  grass  seed 
from  these  sources.  A. large  number  of  analyses  of 
samples  of  such  articles,  as  they  were  offered  in  Eu- 
ropean markets,  gave  an  average  of  41  per  cent  of 
foreign  matters,  including  a  gxeat  many  foreign 
seeds,  among  which  were  those  of  worthless  grass- 
es, poisonous  plants,  and  parasites.  Of  the  59  per 
cent  of  seed  which  corresponded  to  the  labels  un- 
der which  the  ai-ticles  were  sold,  only  18.3  per  cent 
were  capable  of  germin.ation.  A  sample  of  Or- 
chard grass,  Dactylis  glomerata,  contained  39  other 
species  of  seeds.  In  a  sample  sold  for  Meadow 
foxtail,  Alopecuriis  pratenxis,  only  one-half  the  seeds 
were  of  this  species,  and  of  the  genuine  seeds  only 
5  per  cent  were  alive  and  capable  of  germinating, 
so  that  100  lbs.  of  the  seed  as  sold,  furnished  50 
B)S.  of  inferior,  worthless,  or  injurious  foreign 
seeds,  and  only  2i  lbs.  of  seeds  capable  of  produc- 
ing plants  of  the  species  for  which  they  were  sold. 
All  the  samples  referred  to  came  from  dealere  who 
ranked  among  the  most  reliable  in  (Jermany. 

In  1868,  over  three  tons  of  so-called  red  clover 
seed  were  sold  to  farmers  in  the  Saxon  city  of 
Chemnitz  alone,  of  which  two-thirds  was  yellow 
clover,  and  this  practice  prevailed  generally  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  In  1874,  after  the  sub- 
ject of  bad  seeds  had  been  extensively  agitated  for 
some  years,  a  society  was  formed  in  Saxony  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  and  dealers  were  invited  to  fur- 
nish samples  with  prices.  The  samples  were  tested 
at  the  Station  at  Tharand.  Of  51  specimens  of  red 
clover  seed,  31  were  found  to  contain  seeds  of  the 
dodder,  Cusciita  trifolii,  the  destructive  enemy  of  the 
clover  plant.  The  numbers  of  the  dodder  seeds  in 
the  samples  varied  from  about  13  to  5,000  in  each 
pound  of  clover  seed. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  a  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  London,  whose  sole  business  consisted 
in  "  doctoring"  inferior  and  foreign  seeds,  for  mix- 
ing with  pure  seeds.  This  was  done  by  boiling, 
roasting,  macerating,  coloring,  or  otherwise  treat- 
ing seeds  of  weeds,  or  old  seeds  of  the  species  to 
be  sojd,  in  such  ways  as  to  prevent  their  detection 
when  used  for  adulteration.  In  1869  it  was  esti- 
mated that  20,000  bushels  of  inferior  turnip  seed 
were  thus  prepared  for  mixing  with  the  seeds  of  the 
varieties  of  turnips  most  used  by  English  farmers. 

One  of  the  most  original,  if  not  the  most  diaboli- 
cal of  the  methods  invented  for  adulterating  seeds 
consists  in  grinding  quartz-rock,  sifting  out  parti- 
cles of  the  proper  sizes,  and  coloring  them  to  imi- 
tate clover  seed.  This  sort  of  manufacture  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  at  or  near  Prague,  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  a  lively  business  in  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
ducts seems  to  have  been  done  in  Hamburg.  A 
letter  from  a  party  there  to  an  English  firm  was  dis- 
covered, offering  a  lot  of  over  16  tons,  at  specified 
prices  for  "colored"  and  "not  colored," — abont 
S2.50  per  cwt  for  the  former,  and  S3. 50  per  cwt.  for 
the  latter — and  stating  that  the  writer  was  "  doing 
a  large  business  "  in  that  line  with  English  seeds- 
men. We  have  some  specimens  of  this  artificial 
clover  seed  at  our  laboratory.  So  far  as  external 
appearance  goes,  they  are  very  good  imitations  of 
the  genuine  seeds.  We  have  two  specimens  of  red 
clover  seed,  one  pure,  the  other  containing  25  per 
cent  of  these  quartz  grains.  With  the  unaided  eye 
it  is  diflicnlt  to  distinguish  between  them.  A  good 
many  persons  have  examined  them  closely,  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  any  one  has  detected  the  sand  by 
the  eye  alone. 

But  impurities  and  adulterations  are  not  the  only 
defects  of  the  seeds  that  farmers  buy.  The  pure 
seeds  are  very  apt  to  have  lost  their  germinating 
power,  or  to  be,  practically,  dead.  Here  the  varia- 
tions in  quality  are  as  wide  as  in  the  botanical 
characters.     In  the  work  above  referred  to.  Dr. 
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Nobbe  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  of 
the  sprouting  power  of  some  3,700  samples  of 
seeds  sold  in  the  European  markets.  These  in- 
cluded 383  varieties  of  seeds  of  field  and  meadow 
plants,  garden  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  In  a  good  many  cases  nearly  all  of  the  seeds 
proved  capable  of  sprouting,  in  not  a  few  none  of 
them  sprouted.  The  germinating  power  is  esti- 
mated by  percentages.  Where,  on  the  average,  50 
seeds  out  of  every  100  prove  capable  of  germinat- 
ing, this  percentage  is  50 ;  where  all  sprout  it  is 
100 ;  where  aU  are  dead  it  is  0.  Of  79  samples  of 
Timothy  seed,  {Phleum  pralense),  the  best  yielded  99 
per  cent  of  sound  seeds,  the  poorest  15  per  cent, 
while  the  average  was  83  per  cent.  Of  19  specimens 
of  Orchard  grass,  (Dactijlis  glomerata),  the  best  con- 
tained 61,  the  poorest  0,  and  the  average  23  per 
cent  of  live  seeds.  In  365  specimens  of  Red  clover, 
(TrifoUum  pratense),  the  percentages  of  live  seeds 
varied  from  7  to  99,  the  average  being  83.  Wheat 
ran  from  79  to  100,  averaging  95,  onions  from  0  to 
90,  averaging  50,  and  so  on. 


In  a  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  annaal  report 
of  our  Experiment  Station,  for  1876,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  The  utility  of  snch  work  is  quite  evident.  By  means 
of  the  fertilizer  control  system  now  in  operation,  every 
farmer  in  the  State  can  assure  himself  of  the  genuineness 
and  value  of  the  fertilizers  he  employs.  To  secure  the 
best  returns  for  the  capital  he  invests,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  him  that  the  seed  sown  should  be  pure,  and 
capable  of  germination.  Otherwise  a  part  of  the  plant- 
food  snpplied  to  his  crop  will  be  wasted,  or  go  to  the 
support  of  useless  or  noxious  weeds  unwittingly  sown 
with  the  seed  which  was  bought  as  pure." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  like  an  extended 
examination  of  the  seed  market  in  this  country 
has  ever  been  made.  Work  of  this  kind  has  been 
commenced  in  our  laboratory,  by  Messrs.  Jenkins 
and  Wamecke,  who  have  studied  the  methods  with 
Dr.  Nobbe,  at  Tharand.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
samples  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  seeds  have 
been  examined  thus  far.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these 
specimens,  which  have  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  seeds  sold  in  our  markets  must  be 
far  better  than  is  the  case  in  Europe.  We  have 
found  but  one  extremely  bad  specimen  among  the 
number  that  have  been  examined.  Most  of  them 
have  turned  out  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

W.  O.  Atwjltbb, 

WesUyan  University,  Middktomi,  Conn. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Wo.   89. 
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A  writer  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  June, 
makes  a  very  good  suggestion  in  connection  with 
the  Farm  Village  question.  It  is  that  when  a 
wealthy  citizen,  retiring  from  trade,  feels  the  agri- 
cultural emotion  growing  hot  in  his  breast,  he 
should  not  go  into  the  country,  buy  "all  the  land 
that  joins  him,"  and  spend  his  substance  (with  a  de- 
lusion that  he  is  malting  money)  in  getting  out 
rocks,  and  building  fortification  stone  walls,  and  a 
wooden  chateau — with  a  trotting  stable  and  bowl- 
ing alley — and  generally  spreading  himself,  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  "founding  a  family,"  and  "en- 
couraging agriculture."  The  only  prominent  influ- 
ence that  this  sort  of  man  has  exerted  over  agricul- 
ture, has  been  to  discourage  it.  With  more  similar 
cases  in  mind  than  I  have  Angers  and  toes,  I  do  not 
hesitate  U)  venture  the  opinion,  that  in  no  single 
Instance  In  this  whole  country,  has  anything  but 
failure  resulted  from  this  sort  of  expenditure.  Some 
of  the  finest  farms  at  the  East,  really  fine  farms  too, 
well  supplied  with  luiarious  houses,  graperies, 
gardener's  cottages,  gravel  walks,  and  a  long  list 
of  improvements,  could  be  bought  to-day  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  stone  walls  with  which  they  are 
fenced.  I  know  of  half  a  dozen  instances  where 
this  process  is  going  on  now,  and  where  the  rosiest 
hopes,  and  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm,  are  con- 
vincing the  proprietors, at  least, that  they  have  found 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  that  where  so  many  of 
their  predecessors  have  ignominiously  failed,  they, 


with  the  aid  of  some  undefined  charm,  are  sure  of 
success.  These  are,  all  of  them,  instances  where 
any  experienced  farmer  must  see  at  once,  that  noth- 
ing but  failure  is  possible  as  a  final  result.  Every 
one  of  these  men  is  sure  to  impoverish  his  estate,  at 
its  final  settlement,  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  agricultural  expenditure.  One  of  the  worst 
things  about  it  is,  that  these  cases  afford  the  most 
brilliant  examples  for  description  in  farmers'  news- 
papers, whose  editors  are  glad  to  have  picturesque 
novelties  to  set  before  their  readers.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  expenditures 
gets  spread  beyond  its  neighborhood.  Farmers 
who  live  in  daily  observation  of  the  "improve- 
ment," see  its  processes,  understand  its  cost,  and 
foresee  the  final  result.  It  is  the  public  beyond 
this  limit  which,  getting  only  the  published  report, 
may  be  more  or  less  misled,  and  fail  to  appreciate 
the  utter  wastefulness  of  the  outlay.  The  result  oE 
this  sort  of  thing  is,  I  believe,  always  the  same. 
Families  are  not  founded  in  this  country  in  any 
such  way.  In  spite  of  the  popular  notion,  money 
that  is  put  into  the  land  in  this  way,  daes  run  away 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  often  as  fast  as  the  sheriff 
can  carry  it.  The  only  class  of  men  who  retire  to 
the  country  in  these  later  days,  and  spend  their 
fortunes  in  encouraging  agriculture,  by  improving 
their  land  at  a  cost  ten  (10)  times  greater  than  its 
average  production  for  the  next  20  years  will  pay 
interest  upon,  are  those  who  have  not  the  faculty 
of  gaining  knowledge  by  observation.  The  more 
costly  school  must,  I  suppose,  always  be  kept  open, 
but  happily  its  agricultural  pupils  are  growing 
fewer.     The  %vriter  above  referred  to,  says  : 

"Then  there  is  another  set  of  rich  men,  fewer  in 
number,  who,  led  by  some  vain  and  half  romantic 
impulse — they  would  despise  if  it  came  up  in  busi- 
ness affairs — try  to  form  great  estates  further  away 
from  the  cities.  They  surround  their  mansions 
with  a  park-like  solitude,  and  spend  uneasy  hours 
trying  to  enjoy  their  dignity  where 

'■  *  Solitude  hems  round  one  burning  spot  of  life,' 

"  and  for  such  natures  the  trees  offer  only  a  barren 
sort  of  homage  ;  these  men  need  other  men  for 
admirers." 

He  then  proposes  that  these  city  people  should 
join  interests  with  the  farmers.  That  without  both- 
ering themselves  with  villas,  they  should  interest 
themselves  with  villages,  selling  or  leasing  to  those 
who  will  make  useful  neighbors,  and  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  community  in  every  practicable  way. 
They  would  then  help  to  break  up  the  old  lonely 
habit  of  farm  life.  They,  and  the  others  who  might 
center  about  them  from  the  town,  would  find  the 
association  with  their  country  neighbors  attractive, 
and  their  country  neighbors  would  gain  stUl  more 
by  the  accession  of  a  few  people  from  the  business 
centers.  There  is  much  more  practical  good  sense 
in  this  suggestion  than  may  be  apparent  at  first. 


The  question  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Government,  naturally  comes  up  with  the  in- 
auguration of  each  new  administration,  and  gets 
much  valuable  ventilation  from  the  efforts  made  by 
aspirants  for  office,  to  secure  the  salary  attaching 
to  its  management.  It  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a 
self-evident  proposition,  that  the  great  agricultur.il 
interest  of  the  country  demands  recognition  and 
encouragement  at  Washington.  I  was  myself  for 
many  years  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  the  most 
important  monied  interest  of  the  country  should 
claim,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be  represented  in  the 
cabinet,  the  dignity  of  American  agriculture  seemed 
to  require  this.  I  have  long  since  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  dignity  of  American  agriculture  stands 
in  no  need  of  such  a  decoration.  What  it  most 
needs  is,  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  left  to  the  legitimate 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  As  a 
taxpayer,  it  especially  c.iUs  for  a  8.aving  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  of  the  present  foolish  expendi- 
ture made  to  keep  up  this  useless  Department. 

The  very  important  dairy  interests  of  the  country 
would  certainly  bo  greatly  aided  by  an  elucidation 
of  the  causes  of  abortion  in  cows.  These  causes  it 
is  surely  within  the  power  of  science  to  discover, 
and  the  necessary  invcstigatiou  would  cost  much 
time  and  money.    The  wide  spread  importance  of 


the  subject,  makes  it  proper  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  a  single  Slat«,  should  undertake 
the  investigation.  It  is  said  that  Pasteur's  scien- 
tific discoveries,  concerning  the  microscopic  be- 
ings or  animalcute  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  and  the  ripening  of  wine,  have  saved  to 
France  more  than  the  amount  of  the  German  in- 
demnity. An  equally  profitable  field  is  open  to 
science  in  this  country.  The  grasshopper  question 
alone  is  of  vast  consequences,  but  no  one  supposes 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  as  now  managed, 
is  at  aU  able  to  cope  with  such  serious  work. 

It  has  always  been,  even  when  managed  at  its 
best,  a  waster  of  money.  Lven  its  montlily  pub- 
lication of  crop  statistics  has  been  suspended. 
These  were  of  a  certain  value,  but  aside  from  this, 
it  has  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  giving  away  seeds, 
books — many  of  us  have  our  shelves  loaded  with 
public  reports,  which  we  never  read,  and  have 
thrust  upon  us  seeds  which  we  never  use.  This 
distribution  of  seeds  and  intelligence,  may  very 
properly  be  left  to  those  whose  commercial  busi- 
ness it  is,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  universal 
truth,  that  both  seeds  and  books,  when  bought  and 
paid  for,  will  be  on  the  whole  much  better  used, 
than  those  which  are  got  for  nothing.  Of  course, 
a  certain  amount  of  good  is  done  by  the  circula- 
tion of  Department  Reports,  and  by  the  broadcast 
shedding  of  seeds  of  new  and  useful  plants,  but 
the  amount  that  all  this  costs,  as  compared  with 
the  result,  is  simply  stupendous.  During  the  past 
14  years  the  Agricultural  Department  has  cost  the 
country  about  fii'e  million  dollars,  besides  large  in- 
cidental outlays,  including  transportation  through 
the  mails  of  about  three  million  copies  of  "Re 
ports."  The  salaries  and  contingent  expenses 
alone  have  amounted  to  over  a  million  dollars ;  the 
seed  distribution  to  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  experimental  garden  over  one 
hundred  and  iifty  thousand  dollars.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, this  burden  is  borne  very  largely  by  our 
own  class,  and  I  think  that  any  added  dignity  that 
has  come  to  us  from  the  fine  building  and  beautiful 
groimds  at  Washington  has  been  paid  for  in  full. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  clamor 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Department,  nor  is  it 
perhaps  advisable  to  make  any  sudden  change  in 
connection  with  its  systems,  but  the  present  Com- 
missioner, after  a  trial  of  eight  years,  has,  I  think, 
failed  to  convince  those  who  have  watched  his 
course,  that  he  is  in  any  important  respect  fit  for 
his  position.  A  conscientious,  scientific  man,  with 
the  necessary  capacity  for  administration,  would  in 
that  time  have  convinced  the  people  that  they  had 
no  use  for  the  stupid,  heavy  annual  report  that  has 
been  issued  to  them,  and  that  so  far  as  their  money 
can  be  expended  by  the  Government  for  their  bene- 
fit, it  must  be  used  in  ways  which  are  not  at  all 
"showy,"  not  even  demonstrative.  As  suggested 
before,  there  are  certain  things  which  agriculture 
gravely  needs,  and  which  can  be  secured  only  by 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  a  great  deai  of  money 
and  the  labor  and  devotion  of  conscientious  and 
capable  men.  With  a  proper  Commissioner  at  the 
head  of  the  Department,  authorized  to  abolish  the 
"Report,"  the  experimental  garden,  and  every 
form  of  expenditure  which  is  intended  only  to 
make  the  Department  "  popular,"  there  might  have 
been  obtained  an  amount  of  knowledge, — of  a 
character  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way, 
— which  would  have  justified  ten  times  the  expen- 
diture that  has  been  made.  The  distribution  of 
seeds  has  done  but  trifling  good,  it  it  has  done  any 
good  whatever,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Re- 
port" has  been  a  gigantic  mistake. 

Every  item  of  intormiition,  which  might  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Department,  that 
was  worth  publishing  at  all,  would  have  been 
greedily  published  by  every  agricultural  and  mis- 
cellaneous newspaper  in  America  without  charge. 
Whatever  they  would  not  publish,  was  presumably 
not  worth  publishing. 

If  the  farmers  arc  to  have  any  say  at  all  as  to  the 
msinner  in  which  money  is  to  be  spent  for  their 
benefit,  they  should  insist  that  the  present  "grand- 
mother system "  shall  be  cnt  short  off ;  that  the 
Department  shall  be  used  for  doing  only  such  things 
as  cannot  be  as  well  or  better  done  in  some  other 
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way,  and  that  the  results  of  its  investigations  shall 
be  given  to  the  world  through  its  usual  channels  of 
information — which  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, costing  the  Government  no  more  than  the 
expense  of  sending  intelligent  occasional  circulars 
to  the  different  newspapers  of  the  country.  We 
have  tried  Commissioner  Watts  long  enough.  Let 
ns  now  try  some  one  else  who  has  an  intelligent 
conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  agricultural 
country  like  this. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  from  Washington 
Territory,  I  would  say  that  the  deep  cans  used  in 
setting  milk  for  cream  are  usually  made  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  30  inches  deep.  The  best  are 
those  made  under  the  patent  of  the  Iron-clad  Can 
Co.,  (of  Greenpoint,  N.  T.),  the  bottom  of  which 
is  made   of   heavy  galvanized    iron.      The    extra 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION    OF   FBONT  OF  HOUSE. 

weight  at  this  point  serves  to  ballast  them,  causing 
them  to  float  in  an  upright  position.  It  is  rather 
heavy  arms-length  work  for  a  woman  to  lift  these 
cans  out  of  the  water.  To  overcome  this,  I  have  a 
wooden  bar,  running  lengthwise  over  my  tank  from 
which  there  hangs  a  small  pully,  carrying  a  cord 
with  a  hook  at  one  end  for  use  in  raising  the  can. 
The  pulley  is  attached  to  the  bar  by  a  loop  which 
may  be  slipped  back  and  forth  to  bring  it  to  a  de- 
sired position. 


A  letter  from  Benton,  Dl.,  asks  how  to  treat  a 
Jersey  calf  six  weeks  old  which  has  the  "  scours ;" 
how  much  milk  to  feed  it ;  how  to  feed  cows  when 
on  good  pasture  to  make  them  give  a  good  amount 
of  milk  ;  and  how  much  milk  my  best  Jersey  cow 
gives.  I  should  feed  the  calf  only  on  fresh  milk 
newly  drawn— either  from  its  own  dam  or  from  a 
cow  which  calved  at  about  the  same  time.  When 
once  cured  of  his  trouble,  I  should  feed  him  on 
ekimmed  milk  very  gradually,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  newmUk  at  the  least  indication  of  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels.  I  should  get  him  to  eat  hay  as 
soon  as  possible.  Being  once  in  condition,  I  should 
give  him  all  the  skimmed  milk  he  would  drink,  and 
what  hay  or  good  grass  he  would  eat,  and  should 
not  allow  him  to  run  loose  in  the  pasture  until  he 
was  3  or  4  months  old.  Cows  on  good  pasture 
should  have  no  additional  food  at  all.  If  regard  is 
had  to  their  permanent  value.  I  believe  that  all  in- 
crease of  milk  that  comes  from  feeding  while  cows 
have  plenty  of  grass,  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
future  usefulness.  My  best  Jersey  cow  gives  13 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  when  at  her  best ;  she  hard- 
ly falls  below  half  this  quantity  up  to  2  months 
before  calving  time,  and  we  have  diificulty  in  dry- 
ing her  off  finally.  I  have  others  which  give  18, 
20,  and  22  quarts  at  their  best,  and  which  also  hold 
out  very  well,  but  the  smaller  milker — being  veiy 
rich  in  qu  ility — will  make  more  butter  in  the  year 
than  either  of  them,  and  it  is  butter  and  not  milk 
that  we  ask  of  the  Jersey.  If  quantity  of  milk  is 
the  object,  a  good  Dutch  cow  and  a  good  pump 
will  beat  the  Jersey  out  of  sight, 


A  House  Costing  $4,000. 
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These  plans  were  designed  for  a  suburban  resi- 
dence, to  take  the  place  of  one  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  original  structure  was  cubiform  in 
outUne,  resembling  a  huge  box ;  with  unbroken 
facades,  and  flat  roof,  destitute  of  beauty,  and  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  tasteful  surroundings. 
The  owner  desired  to  use  the  old  foundations,  still 
in  fair  condition,  without  disturbing  the  grounds, 
underlying  pipes,  etc.,  and  thus  retain  the  nearly 
square  ground  plan,  but  a  building  with  an  exterior 
agreeing  with  the  surroundings.  While  the  main 
object  in  presenting  this  design,  is  to  show  that  the 
ground  plans  do  not  necessarily  determine  the  style 
of  exterior  dress,  its  general  arrangement  and 
character  wiU  be  found  to  deserve  favorable  con- 
sideration  £!evutioii,    (fig.   1.) — There  is  a 

constant  demand  for  "Mansard  Koofs,"  arising 
from  an  aspiration  for  structures  signifjing  origi- 
nality and  progressiveness.  The  animated  features 
of  this  style  accord  with  activity,  rather  than  of  re- 
tirement, and  adapt  it  to  prominent  situations, 
skirting  the  more  public  thoroughfares.  The  ob- 
jections to  such  roofs  result  from  their  frequent 
misapplication.  They  are  manifestly  inappropriate 
for  retired  or  secluded  situations,  or  for  persons  of 
purely  domestic  tastes.  They  also  lose  their  iden- 
tity and  expressiveness  when  duplicated  in  close 
and  continuous  proximity,  as  is  often  done  in 
towns.   But  this  is  true  of  any  other  style.   Variety 

is  the  spice  of  architecture Cell;ii",  (fig.  2.) — 

Hight  of  8  feet  in  clear.  It  has  an  outside  rear 
entrance,  is  well  lighted,  and  contains  ample  space 
for  the  furnace,  and  divisions  for  coal,  vegetables, 

etc First  Story,  (fig.  8.)— Hight  of  ceilings 

10  feet.  The  accommodations  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  sufficient  for  a  large  family.  The  main 
entrance  from  the  piazza  is  through  large  double 
doors  and  a  vestibule.  The  hall  is  central  and  spa- 
cious, communicating  with  the  principal  rooms, 
and  rear  entry,  and  contains  the  main  stairs,  which 
are  unusually  wide  and  easy.  The  parlor  and  li- 
brary, divided  by  large  sliding  doors,  can  he  used 
separately  or  together  as  one  spacious  room  when 
desired.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen  adjoin,  and 
have  the  necessary  pantries,  range,  pump,  sink,  and 
stationary  wash-tubs,  with  cold  and  hot  water.  A 
Conservatory  is  entered  from  the  dining-room 
through  double  sash  doors,  adding  a  cheerful  fea- 
ture to  this  apartment,  where  the  famUy  spend 
much  of  their  time.  The  rear  may  be  reached  from 
the  dining-room  in  three  ways — by  the  main  hall 
and  rear  entry,  or  through  the  kitchen,  or  most 

pleasantly  through  the  conservatory il^ecoiid. 

Story,  (fig.  4.)— Hight  of  ceilings  9  feet.  The 
divisions  include  a  hall,  four  large  chambers  with 
closets  to  each,  a  front  hall  bed-room,  and  a  bath- 
room. Each  of  the  chambers  has  windows  in  two 
sides,  giving  opportunity  for  plentiful  light  and 
fresh  air.  The  clear  width  of  the  room  sections, 
(5  yards  each),  favors  the  economical  cutting  of 
carpets.  The  main  stairs  are  made  continuous  to 
the  attic  story.  The  bath-room  is  furnished  with 
a  bath-tub,  wash-bowl,  and  seat-closet,  and  with 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  CEIXAS. 

cold  and  hot  water Con^^triictioii.  —  The 

foundations,  stone  sills,  area  stoops,  framing,  in- 
closing, flooring,  plastering,  and  painting,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  described  on  page  S13  of  American 
4^gri«wUvrisl  for  June,  1877.    Care  should  be  takejj 


in  covering  the  roofs,  as  the  materials  used  (wood, 
tin,  and  slate),  are  entirely  foreign  to  each  other, 
and  can  only  be  placed  in  contact^  and  indirectly 
united.  The  wood  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
to  prevent  a  future  distvirbance  of  the  exterior  cov- 
ering. All  flashings  along  the  sides  of  the  dormers 
and  other  uprights,  should  he  10  inches  wide,  and 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OP  FIBST  FLOOR. 

double  painted  before  being  used.  The  conserva- 
tory is  not  floored,  but  is  fiUed  in  with  earth  level 
with  the  foundation  walls.  A  walk  is  laid  through 
the  center,  of  It  x  4-inch  slats,  and  the  remaining 
space  is  devoted  to  plants.  A  furnace  is  placed  in 
the  cellar,  with  pipes  to  convey  warm  air  to  the 
principal  rooms  and  halls  of  both  stories,  and  to 
the  conservatory.  The  pipes  and  register  boxes,  for 
conveying  warm  air  to  the  second  story,  are  placed 
in  the  chimneys  while  building  them.  There  are 
open  fire-places  in  the  principal  rooms,  with  marble 
mantles  in  the  first  story,  and  marble  shelves  in  the 
chambers.  Stucco  cornices  and  centers,  of  appro- 
priate patterns,  are  put  it  the  principal  rooms  and 
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hall  of  the  first  story.  A  hall  and  stairway  leading 
to  the  tower,  is  completed  in  the  Atlio,  the  other 
portions  of  the  3rd  story  are  unfinished,  but  may  be 
convert-ed  into  pleasant  rooms  for  school  purposes, 
or  chambers,  as  desired. 
E»!>1iinate,  cost  of  materials  and  labor : 

114  vards  excavation  at  '^0  cents  per  yard $22.80 

84  perches  etone-foundiition,  at  S*.75  per  perch 231 .00 

60  ft.  blue-stone  sills,  t^teos  and  coping,  at  2Sc.  per  ft.    16.80 

SOrtO  bricks,  furnished  and  laid,  at  $12  per  M 96.00 

1000  vardfl  plastering,   at  30  cents  per  yard 300.00 

250  "feet  stucco  cornices  and  centers,  at  25c.  per  foot..    S7,dO 

8305  feet  of  timber,  :it  $16  per  M 132.33 

2  girders,  4x8  In.  30  feet  long.     Ties,  4x6  in.  a'lO  feet  long. 


2  sills.  4x8  In.  30  feet  long. 
2  sills,  4x8  in.  40  feet  long. 
2  sills,  JiS  in.  23  f-^et  long. 
2Bill.^4x8in.  11  feet  long. 
9  posts,  4x7  in.  23  feet  long. 
2  postF,  4x7  in.  32  feet  long. 
2  posts,  4x7  in.  12  feet  long. 
2  nosu,  4i6in.  11  feetlong. 

6  locust  posts  at  sue.  $1.&0 ;  150  joists,  at  16c.,  $24 
150  wall  strips,   at  13  cents  each 


I'lates,  4x6  In.  247  feet  long. 
Perlines.  3xS  in.  215  feet  ong. 
51  beams,  3x8  in.  25  feet  long. 
15  beams,  3x8  In.  21  leet  long. 
50  beams.  3*8  in.  16  I'eei  lon£. 
4  hipF,  3x7  in.  14  feet  long. 
PiazzM,  3x7  in.  176  f-et  long. 
Piazza.  3x5  in.  86  leet  long. 

-"■         25.80 
1930 


220  sheathing,  at  18c.,  $39.60;  500  lbs.  tarred  felting,  $20    59.60 

400  clapboiirds,  at  12  cents  each 45-00 

370  hemlock  boiirds  for  roof,  at  16  cents  each 59.20 

14  squares  slate  at  $SK  per  square 119.00 

20  squares  tin  at  $7^  per  aquare ■'m'SS 

Coruice  materials 89.62 

SiS  pieces  flooring,  (9  inch)  at  18  cents  each 60.30 

Piazzas  and  porches,  complete 160.00 

9  celliir  windows,  complete,  at  $5  each 45.00 

24  plain  windows,  complete,  at  $12  each 2S8.00 

18  dormer  windows,  complete,  !it  $16  each —  'ii^S.dO 

Stairs,  complete.  $10(' ;  ^5  doora,  com'e,  at  $10,  $J50  550.00 

Closets,  ^313:  nails.  $20 50.00 

3  marble  mantles.  $7.t:  4  marble  shelves,  $25 100.00 

Kange  and  plumbing 260.00 

Skv-nght  In  conservatory 12.00 

Fuinact"  and  pipes 150.00 

Caning,  average  1  mile 40.00 

Carpenter's  labor,  not  Included  above... 300.00 

Painting,  $220;  lucidentals,  $19 2ti9.00 

ToUl  Cost,  complete $4,00U.00 


1877.] 
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The  Improved  Kentucky  Sheep. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  sheep-breeders 
and  farmers,  that  the  most  profitable  sheep  are 
those  of  cross-bred  races. 
By  judicious,  or  what  is 
greatly  more  probable, 
fortuitous  or  lucky  cross- 
ing, the  most  profitable 
European  sheep  have  been 
produced.  The  O.xford- 
downs,  the  Hampshire- 
downs,  the  Leicesters,  and 
even  the  supposed  purely 
bred  Cotswolds  and  South- 
downs  of  England,  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time, 
have  all  been  more  or  less 
crossed  with  one  or  an- 
other of  these  breeds.  The 
first  three  named  are  truly 
cross-breds,  having  been 
produced  from  the  union 
of  dififerent  races.  The 
last  two  have  been  "  re- 
fined" by  mixtures  of 
other  blood,  and  have 
doubtless  been  wonder- 
fully improved  thereby. 
In  France  the  Leicester- 
Merino  is  a  very  success- 
ful cross-bred  sheep.  In 
Germany,  the  Cotswold- 
Merino,  and  the  South- 
down-Merino are  also  suc- 
cessful instances  of  the 
crossing  of  breeds.  In 
Australia,  the  crossing  of 

established  breeds  is  a  matter  of  promising  experi- 
ment, and  there  is  a  probability,  that  ere  long  a 
breed  may  be  produced,  that  will  be  more  per- 
manently suited  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the 
countr}'  and  climate,  than  any  old  established,  but 
foreign  breed.  It  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  American-Merino,  and  all  these  in- 
stances go  to  show,  that  it  is  easier  and  more  profita- 
ble to  procure  a  satisfactory  race  of  sheep  by  cross- 
ing breeds,  than  by  a  course  of  acclimatizing  a 

single  race  by  close  breed-  

ing.     The    fact    is,  that  "'^ 

sdmost  every  established 
breed,  has  gained  its  valu- 
able qualities  in  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  and  close- 
ly bounded  locality.  The 
quality  of  soil  and  water, 
and  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate, have  had  much  to 
do  with  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  breed,  and 
when  by  emigration, differ- 
ences in  these  necessari- 
ly occur,  the  established 
character  cannot  be  main- 
tained, hut  almost  xmiver- 
eally  rapidly  deteriorates. 
There  are  isolated  in- 
stances,in  which  the  result 
of  the  change  has  been 
favorable,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  breed  has  im- 
proved in  the  change  ;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  American-Merino 
among  sheep,  and  the  Jer- 
sey and  Short-horn  among 
cattle.  In  these  instances, 
the  inlhiciiccs  of  our  cli- 
mate and  soils  have  been 
remarkably  favorable,  and 
the  descendants  of  im- 
ported animals  have  great- 
ly surpassed  their  an- 
cestors in  valuable  (|ualitiC3.  It  is  no  derogation 
to  the  skill  of  American  breeders  to  say  this  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  their  skillful  management  that 
these  iulluences  have  been  made  to  tell  so  favorably. 


There  are  amply  sufBcient  examples  of  failure, 
that  could  be  pointed  out,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
every  breeder  here  who  succeeds,  and  that,  although 
our  cUmate  may  be  a  help,  yet  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient for  success.    With  regard  to  sheep,  there  is 
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yet  ah  extensive  field  for  enterprise,  in  the  way  of 
breeding  what  may  come,  in  time,  to  be  American 
races.  We  have  a  wonderful  diversity  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, locality,  and  pasturage.  We  have  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland ;  the  rich  meadows, 
the  seaside  pastures  and  "  downs  "  of  England  ;  the 
plains  of  Hungary ;  the  Steppes  of  Russia  ;  the  dry 
pastures,both  hill  and  plain,  of  Spain;  the  arid  plains 
of  Australia.  All  these  are  withla  our  territory, 
and  within  our  borders  every  race  of  sheep,  noted 
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for  its  valuable  Hecce,  or  acceptable  mutton,  can 
flud  a  counterpart,  if  time  and  skill  arc  turned 
towards  the  busiuess  of  breeding  such  as  may  be 
suited  to  each  locality.    As  an  iustaucc  of  a  worthy 


attempt  at  the  production  of  a  native  race,  suited 
to  a  very  peculiar  locality,  viz. ,  the  rich  Blue-grass 
region  of  Kentucky,  we  notice  the  Improved  Ken- 
tucky Sheep,  which  have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Sjott,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  since  1S33,  or  during  45 
years,  and  we  here  give  a 
portrait  of  one  of  them.  In 
a  communication,  for  the 
whole  of  which  we  regret 
we  have  not  space,  Jlr. 
Scott  writes  as  follows. 
"  The  grand  desidera- 
tmn  for  the  West  and  the 
South,  is  a  sheep  of  large 
size,  heavy  fleece  of  me- 
dium wool,  early  maturity, 
active  habit,  and  with 
a  constitution  strong 
enough  to  subsist,  in  the 
large  pastures  and  open 
woodlands  and  prairies, 
both  during  summer  and 
winter,  without  shelter  or 
stall  feeding,  which  last 
will  always  be  reserved 
for  other  animals  of 
greater  value,  and  which 
require  greater  care. 

"WTiileall  the  various 
and      excellent     English 
breeds  have  their  peculiar 
merits  of  form,  and  flesh, 
and   fleece,   and   will   al- 
ways  be   in   demand  for 
them,    yet     any     breed, 
which    will    possess    the 
above     qualities    in    the 
highest    degree,  can  not 
fail  to  stand  the  highest 
in  the  estimation  of  practical  sheep-raisers.    These 
qualities  may  he  largely,  if  not  fully,  combined  in 
the  same  animal,  by  blending  the  different  breeds 
which  possess  them  in  the  highest  degree.     In 
breeding  my  flock  I  have,  in  turn,  used  all  of  the 
most  popular  English  breeds,  at  difierent  times; 
procuring  new  rams  every  two  years,  selecting  such 
as  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities 
which  I  wished  to  transplant,  and  choosing  for  each 
male  the  females  which  were  most  in  need  of  those 
qualities,  or  others  which 
would  develop  them  most 
highly.     Since   the  early 
Saxony  cross,  I  have  bred 
to  no  homed  sheep  ;  and 
I  have   always  used  the 
rams  of  the  purest  blood 
which  I  could  obtain,  as, 
in     them,     the    qualities 
which  I  wished  to  trans- 
plant, were  most   deeply 
imbedded,      and      would 
therefore   most  likely  be 
transmitted   to  theu-  off- 
spring.    Thus   it  appears 
that  the  '  Improved  Ken- 
tucky' are  about  as  pure- 
bred   as    other    popular 
breeds ;    aud    the    more 
especially,  as  they  have  in 
them    but   one   (the   ori- 
ginal)  crop  of  native  or 
common  sheep,  all  other 
blood  in  Ihcm  being  called 
pure.     To    produce    the 
greatest  uniformity,   and 
to   obliterate    all    differ- 
ences of  form,  fleece,  or 
flesh,  I  have  several  times 
bred    to    my  own    'Im- 
proved Kentucky '  rams, 
Belecluig    them    for    the 
ewes  so  as  to  most  euc- 
cesstuUy  accomplish  the 
desired  object ;    aud  the 
flock  is  as  uniform  as  the  flock  of  any  other  breed. 
"  Besides  many  other  premiums  awarded  to  them 
in  Kcutucky,  .lud  four  iu  other  Western  and  South- 
ern States,  a  premium  was  awarded  to  them  by  the 
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Ky.  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  year  1856,  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  when  the  Fair  was 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1857 ;  aud  a  special  diplo- 
ma and  medal  were  awarded  by  the  g'reat  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  wool  of  this 
breed  of  sheep,  and  to  blankets  made  of  it,  and  to 
their  dressed  skins  with  the  wool  on  them,  none  of 
which  were  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion." 


Among  the  Earmers.— Tfo.  18. 

ET  OHB  Off   THEM. 


In  the  article  under  this  heading,  which  w-as 
printed  in  the  February  number,  aud,  of  course 
written  in  December,  I  deplored  the  lack  of  thor- 
ough teaching  of  the  laws  of  breeding  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Schools. 
**Tlie  Yale  liCcturcs  on  Breetliiig." 

I  recently  received  a  schedule  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College  upon  this 
subject.  The  lectures  were,  it  seems,  delivered  be- 
tween the  first  of  January  and  the  fii-st  of  April. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  programme  is  admirable, 
and  its  scope  embraces  the  whole  subject,  with  per- 
haps a  single  exception,  to  which  I  will  aUude.  A 
letter  written  to  Prof.  Brewer,  that  I  might  leara 
more  about  this  course  of  lectures,  brought  an 
answer,  a  part  of  which  1  take  it,  it  is  no  breach  of 
propriety  to  give  you  for  publication,  merely  re- 
marking, that  the  establishment  by  Yale  College  of 
the  Professorship  of  Agriculture,  which  Prof. 
Brewer  now  fills,  was  the  first  recognition  of  agri- 
culture as  a  science,  as  well  as  an  art,  by  any  Amer- 
ican School  of  Learning.  It  is  certainly  most  agree- 
able to  the  alumni  of  this  school,  (among  whom 
are  your  Mr.  Judd  and  "  your  humble  servant ") — 
to  know  that  "  Old  Yale  "  is  stUl  giving  good  atten- 
tion to  Agricultural  Science.    Prof.  B.  writes : 

"  New  Haven,  May  15th,  1877. 
*  »  #  "  Now  a  word  on  the  history  of  those  lec- 
tures. The  school  was  expanded  in  1861  by  the  ad- 
dition of  three  professors,  Verrill  (Zoology),  Ea- 
ton (Botanv),  and  myself.  Johnson  aud  I  com- 
pleted a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  Course  in  1865, 
and  as  a  part  of  that  course,  I  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  breeding  before  the  class  in  January  to 
March,  1866 ;  and  I  have  delivered  a  course  each 
year  smce  on  the  same  subject.  Becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  work,  and  working  over  my 
notes  last  year,  as  knowledge  increased,  I  systema- 
tized the  matter  more  and  more  to  my  mind.  In  the 
spring  of  1875  I  was  invited  to  go  to  California  and 
deliver  the  course,  with  some  other  lectures,  at  the 
University  of  California.  In  accordance  with  the 
custom  there,  a  synoptis  of  the  topics  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  'University  Bulletin.'  Seeing 
how  handy  such  a  synopsis  was,  I  have,  for  the  last 
two  years,  prepared  one,  such  as  I  sent  you,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  class.  This  coiirse  is  the  thir- 
teenth time  I  have  gone  over  the  ground,  the  num- 
ber of  the  lectures  varying  from  10  to  33 — the  full- 
est thus  far  given." 

Coming,  as  this  course  does,  just  at  the  time 
when  young  farmers  can  best  leave  their  avocations 
for  a  couple  of  months,  I  should  think  Prof.  Brew- 
er's lecture-room  would  be  crowded.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer  may  be  called 
Brcccliitg  Brains, 

and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  it  was  not  exhaustively 
treated  under  the  head  of  Instinct. 

A  few  days  ago  I  took  a  run  up  to  Colonel  Hoe's 
beautiful  residence,  "Brightside,"  Morrisania,N.  Y. 
The  trip  is  most  of  the  way  by  boat,  and  a  delight- 
ful saU  it  is  up  the  East  River,  under  the  cobwebs 
that  precede  the  stretching  of  the  Great  Suspension 
Bridge,  along  by  the  navy  yard,  and  Blackwell's 
Island,  and  Hell-gate  ;  by  the  green  slope  of  more 
islands,  and  the  brick  and  stone  of  more  alms- 
houses— by  broad  stretches  of  troubled  waters, 
opening  as  long  vistas  bounded  by  more  green 
slopes  and  waving  trees,  and  pleasant  country  seats 
— all  on  the  right,  while  on  the  left,  spreads  out 
the  ever  varying  yet  always  similar  jjrospect  of 
wharf,  and  street,  and  distant  spires,  and  house- 
tops, and  chimneys,  and  the  constant  hum  of  the 
busy,  busy  city,  which  so  makes  its  presence  felt, 
that  one  feels  as  if  the  diu  were  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape.— Well,  of  all  this  I  hardly  caught  a  passing 


glimpse,  for  I  fell  in  with  my  venerable  friend.  Col. 
J.  H.  WaUaee,  of  "  Wallace's  Monthly,"  as  true  a 
horseman  as  ever  tightened  a  girth,  and  with  him 
the  time  sped  quickly.  He  has  been  thinking  and 
writing  upon  the  breeding  of  horses  with  reference 
to  their  psychical  nature,  a  subject  to  which  my 
own  thoughts  have  been  a  good  deal  directed  of 
late,  and  which  I  think  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  others,  though  I  have  seen  little  written  upon  it 
except  indeed  the  articles  of  Col.  Wallace. 

We  have  been  studying  form,  and  style,  and  mus- 
cles, bone  and  sinews,  bony  leverages,  constitution, 
endurance,  lungs,  nostrils,  and  every  thing  else  ex- 
cept that  which  really  makes  a  horse  go.  How  of- 
ten do  we  see  two  horses  well  matched,  to  look  at, 
of  the  same  color,  alike  in  style,  weight,  muscle, 
and  bone,  and  yet  so  ill-mated  in  temper  that,  while 
they  are  together,  one  does  all  the  work,  and  the 
other  gets  nothing  but  whipping  and  imprecations. 
What  is  the  difference  ? — Clearly,  one  has  a  mi7id 
to  do  his  best,  and  the  other  is  innately  lazy.  Train- 
ing will  help  the  matter  a  good  deal,  but  that,  if 
the  horses  are  kept  together,  will  spoil  one  while  it 
makes  the  other.  If  each  be  trained  to  do  his  "  lev- 
el best "  all  the  time,  the  horse  >vith  a  will,  will 
keep  just  so  far  superior  to  the  other  as  he  was  the 
first  time  they  were  hitched  up  together.  It  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  province  of  breeders  to  consider 
these  things  more  than  w-e  ever  have  done,  and  to 
breed  spirit,  docility,  honesty,  ambition,  intelli- 
genee,  and  affection.    We  err  in 

Selecting    anfl  Training    Stallions. 

In  those  countries  where,  as  a  rule,  horses  are 
used  entire  for  all  ordinary  work,  the  watoral  fem- 
per  of  horses  is  very  much  better  than  with  us. 
Here,  and  in  England,  stallions  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  selected  with  reference  to  external  and 
useful  characters  and  to  pedigree.  We  usually  geld 
early  and  break  our  horses  afterward.  The  result 
of  this  is  that,  though  the  bi-eaking  is  easier,  yet 
the  geldings  are  not  half  so  well  trained,  and  the 
stallions  are  apt  to  be  half  broken,  and  often  ruined 
in  temper  by  the  breaking  process. 

In  France  they  rarely  geld  a  horse  unless  he  shows 
vicious  traits,  and  then,  they  always  do— if  they 
can't  sell  him  to  some  American.  As  a  rule,  the  tem- 
per of  French  horses  is  excellent,  but  one  was  land- 
ed here  a  few  weeks  ago — a  superb  fellow — that  was 
as  wicked  as  a  thorough-bred.  I  fully  expect  to 
hear  of  his  killing  one  or  two  men  before  long,  for 
he  is  as  intelligent  as  he  is  vicious.  I  had  almost 
thought  it  was  not  in  the  breed  to  be  right  down 
"  devilish,"  but  this  case  undeceives  me.  Still,  the 
breed  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  selection 
and  early,  steady,  firm  training  will  do  for  the 
horse.    Such  an  exception  proves  the  rule. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  in  making  the  new,  im- 
proved, perfected  breed  of  American  trotters,  is  to 
breed  brain,  or  intelligent  force,  which  is  viilling  to 
do  its  best.  It  can  just  as  well  be  done  as  not,  but 
it  wiU  take  time  and  study.  Instinct,  which  is  in- 
nate intelligence  and  perception,  has  been  cultivat- 
ed in  some  directions  astonishingly.  Sporting  and 
shepherd  dogs  are  examples  in  point  in  other  races, 
and  the  almost  uniform  and  no  less  extraordinary 
intelligence  of  the  Arabian  horse,  is  at  once  an  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  ages,  and  an  indication  of  the  most  obvious 
source  of  improvement  for  breeds  of  horses  of  low 
psychical  development.  At  the  same  time,  among 
modern  races  of  horses  which  have  any  reputation 
for  extraordhiary  merit,  either  for  speed  or  draft, 
those  in  which  there  is  the  most  Oriental  blood, 
stand  pre-eminent.  The  amount  of  the  "blood  of 
the  Desert "  claimed  for  the  English  thorough-bred 
is  so  great,  that  many  are  even  unwilling  to  admit 
that  there  has  been  any  admixture  of  cold  blood. 
The  merits  of  the  Pereheron  are  claimed  to  be  due 
to  Arabians,  imported  into  Normandy  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  while  the  positive  pedigrees  of  the 
OrlofEs,  show  exactly  the  proportion  of  Arabian 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  how  it  has  been  preserved 
aud  used  so  as  to  give  the  intelligent,  nervous, 
psychical  qualities  the  preponderance. 

A  Move  in  tile  Righit  Direction, 

I  was  gratified  to  learn,  through  a  private  letter 
received  a  few  days  ago,  that,  under  the  proprietor- 


ship of  Mr.  G.  D.  Coleman,  an  extensive  stock  farm 
is  conducted  in  Brickersville,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  Colin 
Cameron.  Here  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of 
crossing  an  Aj'abian  stallion,  possessing  unusual 
weight  and  bone,  and  intelligence,  known  as  the 
JeniftT  Arabiayi,  upon  mares  of  various  breeds,  con- 
stitutions, and  temperaments,  in  the  expectation  of 
establishing  from  among  those  with  which  the  cross 
nicks  well,  a  breed  of  intelligent,  fast  trotting,  hand- 
some horses,  which  will  ultimately  be  remunerative. 
It  will  ]'eally  be  surprising  if  some  very  good  re- 
sults do  not  come  from  several  of  the  crosses. 
Among  the  mares  in  his  seraglio  are  two  old- 
fashioned  Pereheron  mares,  weighing  about  1,300, 
and  capable  of  trotting  a  mile  in  4  minutes,  four 
half-bred  Percherons,  a  Black-hawk  Morgan,  a 
Black-hawk  Hambletonian,  a  Hambletonian,  Ameri- 
can Star,  three  other  Hambletonian  mares,  one 
English  bred,  without  a  pedigree,  one  thorough- 
bred daughter  of  Lexington,  and  several  high-bred 
road  mares  of  notable  excellence.  By  old-fashion- 
ed Percherons,  I  mean  the  small  high-bred  ones,  of 
enormous  muscle  and  power  for  their  weight,  and 
spirit  to  trot  quite  fast.  It  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
have  seen  these  mares  at  J.  J.  Parker's,  in  West- 
chester, who,  I  believe,  imported  them,  and  they 
are  of  the  genuine  type,  which  crossed,  or  rather 
where  bred,  for  generations,  with  the  heavy  Nor- 
mans, produces  the  so-oaUed  Pereheron-Normans, 
so  much  in  vogue  just  now,  particularly  at  the  West, 
and  which  the  western  people  are  so  sensitive  about 
having  criticised.  It  would  be  better  in  the  end  for 
western  farmers  if  more  of  their  journals  could  ap- 
preciate and  would  advocate  quality  in  French 
horses  rather  than  mere  bulk.  There  is  enough  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Arabian  preserved  in  the  horses  of 
Perche  to  impart  to  many  of  these  ponderous  Nor- 
mans, action  and  style,  vigor  and  endurance  ,at  a 
fast  gait,  aud  real  blood-like  qualities.  Never- 
theless, the  animal  is  a  grade  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, except  indeed  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
cross  was  taken  several  generations  back,  and  by 
judicious  selection  has  been  perpetuated. 

If  the  French  kept  pedigrees,  it  would  not  be 
such  a  lottery  to  select  a  really  good  big  horse,  but 
they  keep  none,  and  hardly  know,  or  care  to  know, 
the  dam's  sire,  or  even  which  sire  of  several  may 
have  gotten  her  foal.  When  real  Percherons  are 
desired,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  find  them,  though  they 
are  no  longer  numerous,  but  one  recognizes  them 
by  their  powerful  compact  forms,  wonderful  vigor 
and  spirit,  style  and  action,  and  the  general  perfec- 
tion of  the  type,  most  fi'equeutly  seen  in  horses 
weighing  1,300  to  1,45ft  pounds,  more  or  less. 

[By  a  curious  coincidence  our  correspondent  has 
selected  a  topic,  which  formed  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  given  last  month,  aud  illustrates  his  views 
on  breeding  by  reference  to  the  very  animals  of 
which  we  there  gave  portraits.  His  article  was  of 
course  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  edi- 
torial, and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  points  made 
there  confirmed  and  enforced  by  one  of  so  much 
experience,  and  so  close  an  observer,  as  our  friend 
who  goes  Among  the  Farmers  and  is  "One  of 
Them."— Ed.] 

Tllc  Use  in  Keeping  Pedigrees. 

The  best  pedigree  in  the  world  will  not  make  a 
poor  animal  a  good  one — and  having  no  pedigree  at 
all,  or  a  very  poor  one,  will  not  hurt  a  meritorious 
animal,  judged  merely  by  points.  These  are  almost 
self-evident  truths,  and  they  are  the  ones  used  as 
arguments  by  careless  stock -raisers  the  world  over, 
who  wish  us  to  believe  that  theu  method  of  pairing 
good,  well-foi-med  animals  is  aU  sufficient,  Now 
every  ireecler  knows,  that  the  value  of  a  pedigree 
consists  in  the  systematic  breeding  which  it  shows, 
and  which  should  agree  with  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  itself. 

A  good  pedigree  is  something  of  slow  growth. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  judgment  of  the  breeder,  or 
breeders — probably  of  several ;  and  it  is  a  hisrory 
of  the  development,  and  of  the  fixing  of,  valuable 
characteristics,  as  well  as  of  the  weakening  of  un- 
desirable tendencies.  Short-horn  breeders  seem  to 
understand  this,  but  breeders  of  some  other  breeds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  apparently,  do  not  bear-  it  suf- 
ficiently in  mind,  if  even  they  take  it  into  considera- 
tion at  all,    A  tyro  of  wealth  spends  his  money 
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freely  for  a  herd  ;  that  does  not  make  him  a  breed- 
er. If  he  owns  the  stock  long  enough  to  breed  two 
or  three  generations,  he  may  prove  himself  worthy 
the  name,  otherwise  the  herd  runs  out  and  is  sold 
for  very  little.  The  action  of  the  Short-horn  breed- 
ers, in  admitting  to  record  animals  show-Ing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  thorough-bred  crosses,  is  promotive 
of  good  breeding,  inasmuch  as  it  will  make  breed- 
ers careful  to  preserve  their  pedigrees,  and  to  make 
good  crosses.  The  system  of  recording  the  pedi- 
grees and  performances  of  horses,  is  productive  of 
similar  effects,  and  the  general  result  is  an  increase 
of  value  in  pedigreed  stock,  and  an  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  merit  in  pedigrees. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  value  of  a  pedigree, 
in  judging  of  a  milk  and  butter  cow  like  the  Jersey, 
except,  indeed,  as  the  pedigree  Indicates  purity  of 
blood.  If  we  could  see  a  record  of  the  performances 
of  the  cows  as  yielders  of  butter,  both  in  the  line  of 
the  sire  and  of  the  dam,  as  we  may  study  in  the 
trotting  registers  the  performances  of  the  horses, 
we  might  soon  hope  to  make  great  progress  in 
breeding  butter  cows,  and  be  morally  certain  that 
the  number  which  would  annually  die  of  milk  fever 
would  greatly  increase.  What  a  stopper  this  is  upon 
breeding  butter  cows  ! — Is  there  no  sure  remedy  ? 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  5. 

By  Ifie  Aul/ior  of  "  Walks   and  Talks  on  the  Farm,' 
*^  Harris  on  the  Pig"  etc. 


Merchants,  manufacturers,  bakers,  professional 
men,  mechanics,  capitalists,  laborers,  miUers,  rail- 
road men,  ship  owners,  farmers,  forwarders,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  one  and  all,  are  hoping  for 
a  big  crop  of  wheat  the  coming  harvest. 

But  nothiug  can  now  be  done  to  secure  such  a 
result.  We  can  only  hope  and  wait.  The  time  for 
work  was  a  year  ago,  or  even  two  or  three  years 
ago.  We  cannot  make  land  dry,  clean,  and  rich  in 
a  day.  Spasmodic  efforts  are  of  little  avail  in  agri- 
culture. We  must  look  ahead,  and  lay  our  plans 
and  make  our  preparations  for  many  days,  months, 
and  years  in  advance.  We  want,  as  farmers,  to 
cultivate  an  abiding  faith  in  our  calling — to  feel 
that  our  products  will  always  be  wanted. 

"  Never  mind  all  that,"  said  the  Deacon.  "  What 
we  want  to  know  is  how  to  make  farming  pay.  Wo 
don't  raise  wheat  because  people  must  have  bread 
to  cat,  but  because  we  want  to  earn  a  living  for 
ourselves.  And  I  tell  you,  farmers  have  seen  hard 
times  for  a  few  years  past,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  better  prices  for  wheat,  com,  oats,  beef,  mut- 
ton, wool,  and  pork,  we  can  all  understand  that  it 
will  be  better  for  farmers  and  better  for  the  country. 
It  is  nothing  new.  We  have  had  such  times  again 
and  again.  High  and  low  prices  succeed  each  other, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.     But  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  this.  Deacon,"  said  I,  "that  high  prices 
are  of  little  benefit  to  the  farmer  who  has  little  to 
sell.  It  is  the  good  farmer  who  tccls  the  effect  of 
good  prices.  A  farmer  who  only  half  works  his 
laud,  and  raises  only  average  crops,  will  never  make 
much  money,  no  matter  what  prices  may  be.  This 
was  seen  during  our  own  war.  The  farmers  who 
paid  ofl;  their  mortgages  were  the  men  who  had 
previously  got  their  land  in  condition  to  produce 
good  crops,  and  who  kept  good  stock  and  fed  lib- 
erally. They  had  something  to  sell  when  produce 
brought  high  prices.  It  will  be  just  so  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  a  lesson  most  of  us  are  slow  to  learn." 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  wheat  this  year.  But  in  three 
montlis  we  shall  be  busy  sowing  the  seed  for  the 
wheat  hai"vest  of  1S78.  We  can  do  much,  during 
these  tbree  months,  to  increase  our  chances  of 
securing  a  large  and  profitable  crop. 

There  arc  three  prominent  plans  ot  preparing 
laud  for  wheat.  1st.— The  old  English  summer- 
fallow.  3nd.— The  modern  summcr-f allow.  3d. — 
Sowing  after  spring  crops,  or  after  wheat,  or  ou  a 
frcsii-turned  clover-sod.  The  last  is  seldom  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  In  England  it  is  very  com- 
mon, but  ill  our  dry  climatcjt  can  bo  adopted  only 
ou  very  light,  easily  worked  hind. 

"  In  England,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  saw  farmers 


plowing  the  clover  sod  and  sowing  the  wheat  the 
very  day  the  land  was  plowed.  And  as  you  suggest, 
the  same  thing  might  be  done  here  on  Ught  land  ; 
and  on  heavy  soil  when  we  have  rain  enough  to  thor- 
oughly soak  sod  land — which  is  rarely  the  ease." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Deacon,  ''but  two  years 
out  of  three  we  are  sufiering  from  drouth  just  at 
the  time  when  we  want  to  sow  wheat." 

"And  consequently,"  said  I,  "  we  must  get  our 
land  plowed  and  worked  down  fine  for  weeks  be- 
fore we  want  to  sow.  This  is  our  only  safe  plan. 
A  rain  that  would  be  of  little  use  on  sod,  or  on  a 
rough,  cloddy  field,  might  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
fine,  mellow  soil  moist  enough  to  cause  wheat  to 
germinate  at  once,  and  give  it  a  good  start.  How 
best  to  get  land  in  this  condition,  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  for  the  wheat-grower.  On  very 
heavy  clay  land,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow  early 
in  the  spring,  or  in  the  fall  previous,  and  to  plow 
again  during  the  summer,  and  again  before  sowing 
the  wheat.  This  is  what  I  call  an  old  English  sum- 
mer-fallow. Three  or  four  plowings,  followed  each 
time  with  roller  and  harrow,  or  cultivator,  make 
the  land  mellow  and  moist,  and  in  fine  condition 

for  the  seed." "  No  doubt  about  that,"  said  the 

Deacon,  "  but  it  costs  too  much.     It  will  not  pay." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Deacon,"  said 
I.  "  You  must  recollect  that  the  work  is  done  af- 
ter we  are  through  planting  corn,  and  when  there 
is  often  little  for  the  teams  to  do.  Farmers  often 
let  their  horses  lie  idle  while  they  are  hoeing,  or 
fighting  the  potato  bugs.  Hire  an  extra  man  and 
keep  the  horses  at  work.  A  good  three-horse  plow , 
that  will  cut  a  fifteen  or  eighteen-inch  furrow,  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  eflfective  implements 
yet  discovered  for  working  the  land." 

What  I  have  ventured  to  call  "A  modern  sum- 
mer-fallow," is  decidedly  the  most  popular  in  this 
section.  A  clover-sod  is  broken  up  in  June,  and 
this  is  all  the  plowing  that  the  fallow  receives.  All 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  roller,  har- 
row, cultivator,  or  gang-plow.  The  sod  is  not  dis- 
turbed. The  surface-soil  is  stirred  sufficiently  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done, 
we  have  four  or  five  inches  of  fine,  mellow  soil  on 
top  of  the  decaying  sod,  ready  to  receive  the  seed 
in  September.  A  little  fine  manure  spread  on  the 
surface,  and  harrowed  or  cultivated  in,  is  a  great 
help.  And  if  we  are  going  to  get  a  good  price  for 
wheat,  we  could  use  guano  with  profit. 

Now,  as  to  which  of  these  two  methods  is  best, 
will  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  land.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  we  are  in  little  danger  of  plow- 
ing the  land  too  much.  Still,  on  light,  sandy  loam, 
and  especially  if  a  little  manure  or  guano  is  spread 
on  the  surface,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  plow  more 
than  once.  But  on  heavier  land  I  think  it  is  far 
better  to  idIow  three  times — say  once  in  June,  again 
the  last  of  July,  and  finally  just  before  sowing. 

But  whether  we  plow  only  once,  or  whether  we 
plow  twice,  or  three  times,  we  must  not  allow  any 
weeds  to  grow  ou  the  fallow.  Even  if  the  weeds 
are  all  killed  before  sowing  the  wheat,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  growing  weeds  pump  up  a  large 
amount  of  water  out  of  the  soil  and  evaporate  it 
through  their  leaves.  And  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  fallow  for  wheat  is,  that  it  furnishes  a 
moist  seed  bed. 

In  sowing  wheat  after  wheat,  or  after  barley  or 
oats,  our  principal  aim  must  be,  to  retain  as  much 
moisture  in  the  soil  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  haiTcsted,  start  the  plow.  Turn  iu  the 
sheep  and  pigs  to  glean  the  stubbles,  but  do  not 
wait  for  them.  And  no  matter  how  dry  the  weath- 
er is,  or  how  hard  the  land,  do  not  wait  for  raiu. 
Put  ou  three  horses  and  break  up  the  soil.  Follow 
with  a  roller.  Then  harrow,  and  roll  again  where- 
cver  the  land  is  cloddy.  The  roller  will  break  some 
of  the  clods,  and  press  others  into  the  soil.  Go 
over  the  land  again  with  a  harrow,  and  this  wiU 
pull  up  the  clods  and  leave  them  on  the  surface, 
where  the  roller  will  have  another  chance  at  them. 
By  repeated  harrowing  and  rolling,  as  hero  indicat- 
ed, the  laud  can  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  fine 
condition.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  how  dry  and 
hard  it  is,  enough  ot  the  clods  can  be  broken  up  to 
furnish  fine  soil  to  cover  the  clods  that  cannot  be 


broken.  Stick  to  it  vmtil  liiis  is  aecomphshed,  and 
before  leaving  the  field,  let  every  clod  be  pressed 
down  into  the  fine  earth  by  the  roller. 

On  my  own  farm  it  is  only  on  portions  of  the 
field  where  such  work  is  necessary,  and  we  do  not 
go  over  the  whole  field,  but  only  on  what  the  men 
call  the  "  clay  spots."  We  go  round  and  round  on 
them  with  the  roller  and  harrows,  until  the  clods 
are  all  broken  up.  When  thoroughly  reduced  to  a 
fine,  pulverized  condition,  these  clay  spots  are  the 
best  wheat  land  on  the  farm.  In  the  summer-time, 
the  men  are  always  longmg  for  rain  when  they  are 
plowing  or  harrowing,  or  rolling,  or  eultivaUng 
these  clay  spots.  Of  course,  a  good  soaking  rain 
would  facilitate  the  work,  but  the  land  is  in  far  bet- 
ter condition  afterwards,  if  the  clods  are  knocked 
to  pieces  when  dry.  Aud  in  point  of  fact,  the  clay- 
land  farmer,  instead  of  wishing  for  rain,  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  we  have  such  a  drying  climats. 
Clay  land,  thoroughly  worked  when  dry,  makes  a 
splendid  seed-bed  as  soon  as  we  have  a  good  rain. 

"  But  suppose  you  do  not  have  a  rain,"  said  tha 
Deacon,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  then." 

"  The  land,"  said  I,  "will  not  be  the  worse  forthe 
working.  We  have  three  or  four  inches  of  fine  soil 
on  top,  and  this  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  keeps  the  soil 
below  much  more  moist  than  it  ^^•ould  be  if  left 
cloddy  or  unplowed.  Let  it  lie  until  you  want  to 
sow  the  wheat.  Then  start  the  plow,  and  I  shall 
be  greatly  mistaken,  even  if  we  have  had  no  rain 
since  the  land  was  plowed,  and  harrowed,  and 
rolled,  if  there  is  not  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
lower  soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Drill  in  the  wheat 
at  once,  and  if  the  weather  is  still  dry,  and  Ukely 
to  stay  dry,  roll.  If  not,  not.  '\\'hen  the  soil  is 
moist  and  mellow  underneath,  a  little  roughness 
on  the  surface  is  no  objection  for  winter  wheat." 

As  I  said  before,  the  indications  are  favorable  for 
better  prices  for  wheat,  and  it  wiU  pay  to  take  more 
pains  to  prepare  the  land  properly.  When  this  is 
done,  then,  but  not  until  then,  it  will  probably  pay 
well  to  buy  some  good  commercial  manure,  to  sow 
on  our  wheat  this  fall.  We  are  getting  artificial 
manures  of  far  better  quality  and  at  cheaper  rates 
than  ever  before,  and  in  many  eases  we  can  afford 
to  use  them  freely.  If  I  was  going  to  buy  manure 
to  sow  on  wheat  this  fall,  I  would  select  that  which 
furnished  40  to  50  pounds  of  available  nitrogen, 
and  40  or  50  pounds  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  per 
acre,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Nearly  aU  the  artificial 
manures  offered  to  us,  contain  too  much  phos- 
phoric acid,  aud  too  little  nitrogen  for  W'heat. 

Pay  no  attention  to  those  who  tell  you  our  soils 
are  "  exhausted."  We  must  di-aiu  the  land  where 
necessary  ;  kill  the  weeds  and  cultivate  thoroughly; 
provide  a  good  seed-bed,  and  drill  in  the  wheat  in 
good  season,  and  our  chances  'for  a  good  crop  are 
as  favorable  as  they  ever  were. 

Of  course  we  shall  use  all  the  manure  we  have. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  of  it — 
or  rather  we  do  not  make  it  rich  awiujli.  It  con- 
tains too  much  straw  —  too  much  carbonaceous 
matter  and  potash,  and  too  little  grain,  bran,  or 
oil-cake — in  other  words  too  little  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  remedy  is  to  feed  our  stock 
better— or  buy  nitrogen  aud  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
shape  of  guano  or  other  commercial  fertilizers. 

I  wish  wo  might  have  a  groat  croii  of  wheat  in 
1878,  aud  get  SI. 75  to  $3.00  a  bushel  for  it.  Aud  now 
is  the  time  to  make  preparations.  I  do  not  differ 
with  those  who  recommend  growing  more  green 
crops  instead  of  summer-fallowing.  But  as  we  do 
not,  or  can  not,  or  will  not,  raise  the  green  crops, 
let  us  summer-fallow  for  winter  wheat,  and  fall- 
fallow  for  spring  wheat. 


TnE  B.VLAUCE  OF  Ti:.u>E.— The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics pubUshes  some  very  interesting  figures  rolativo 
to  the  business  of  the  country  in  its  last  quarterly 
report.  The  total  imports  of  the  country  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1871),  were  $470,(577,871,  and 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  $51)6,890,973,  leaving 
a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $120,213,103.  In  Septem- 
ber the  gain  in  our  favor  was  even  greater,  equaUlDg 
more  than  30  millions  of  dollars.  The  gain  during 
the  whole  year  1870  may  probalily  amount  to  a 
balance  in  our  favor  of  $330,000,000,  a  most  grati- 
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fying  change  In  our  business  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  which  must,  in  a  very  short  period,  free 
us  from  our    financial   and    business   difficulties. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers, 


Fbed-Eack  for  Sheep.— S.  S.  B.,"  South  Bend, 
Inil.,  sends  the  following  description,  with  sketch, 


Fig.  1. — FEED-RACK  FOR   SHEEP. 

of  a  feed-rack  for  sheep.  The  rack  (fig.  1)  is 
made  of  poles  for  the  bottom  and  top,  and  cross- 
bars fitted  into  them,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  bottom  bar  slides  loosely  in  brackets,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  shed,  and  the  upper 
bar  is  secured  by  a  cord,  which  passes  over  a  small 
pulley  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  above  the  rack ;  a 
weight  being  attached  to  the  outside  end  of  the 
rope,  serves  to  keep  the  rack  always  against  the 
wall.  When  hay  is  put  into  the  rack,  that  is  drawn 
down,  and  when  filled,  is  pushed  back  against  the 
wall,  holding  the  hay  closely,  and  being  kept  in 
place  by  the  weight.  This  prevents  the  hay  from 
being  pulled  out  too  freely  by  the  sheep  or  cattle. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  grain-trough  be  placed 
beneath  a  rack  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  chaff  which 
falls  from  it,  may  be  caught  in  the  trough  and 
saved  for  use,  instead  of  being  trampled  under  foot. 
Equaxizing  the  Teeth  of  a  CROSs-cnT  Saw  is 
done  by  a  contrivance  proposed  by  S.  S.  B.,  and 
shown  at  figures  3  and  3.  At  A,  fig.  3,  is  represent- 
ed a  piece  of  inch  board,  cut  to  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
equal  to  that  described  by  the  teeth  of  the  saw, 
when  in  proper  condition.  The  usual  form  of  the 
saw  is  that  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  20  feet  radius,  or 
40  feet  diameter.  To  form  the  cui-ve,  a  piece  of 
cord,  20  feet  long,  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  nad 
on  a  bam  floor,  or  to  a  peg  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Then  with  a  pencil  fastened  to  the  other  end,  the 
proper  curve  is  marked  upon  a  piece  of  board, 


Fig.  3. — SETTING  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 

placed  20  feet  from  the  nail  or  peg.  The  board  cut 
to  this  line  is  laid  upon  the  saw,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  is  clamped  to  it  with  thumb-screws. 
Then  a  file-holder  and  guide  is  made,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3  ;  the  piece  B  being  cut  to  fit  the  curve  of  the 
board,  A.  A  piece,  C,  is  screwed  to  13,  to  which  a 
file  is  fastened  by  three  screws,  two  at  the  shank, 
and  (no  r.t  Hie  toe  •  and  a  handle,  I),  is  also  fasten- 
ed tu  it.  i'he  position  of  tlie  file  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  on  B.  The  boards  (fig.3)  is  clamped  to 
the  saw,  with  the  curved  edge  properly  placed  with 
regard  to  the  desired 
line  of  the  teeth  ;  the 
curved  line  of  the  guide 
for  the  file  is  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  board, 
and  is  pushed  back- 
wards and  forwards, 
until  every  tooth  is 
brought  to  an  equal 
length.  Until  this  is  done,  the  saw  will  not  work 
well,  it  wiU  either  jump  when  used,  or  run  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  a  tooth  longer  than  the  other 
may  be  set  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  board  A 
should  be  one  inch,  and  the  piece -B  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick  ;  the  difference  being  the  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  set  of  the  saw-teeth. 


A  Cheap  Portable  Crake. — Mr.  L.  D.  Snook, 
Tates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  drawings  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  raising  or  unloading  boxes,  barrels,  bales, 
stone,  etc.,  which  is  illustrated  in  figure  4.  The 
apparatus  can  be  made  of  any  size  desirable  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  manner  of  connecting  the 
lever  to  the  upper  piece  of  the  frame  is  shown  in 
fig.  5.  From  the  short  end  of  the  lever  a  rope  passes 
under  a  pulley,  and  thence  around  a  windlass, 
which  is  secured  by  wooden  boxes.  When  the 
windlass  is  turned,  the  rope  is  wound  about  it, 
gradually  pulling  the  short  end  of  the  lever  toward 
the  ground,  and  elevating  the  opposite  end.  For 
most  purposes  a  ratchet  should  be  attached  to  the 
windlass,  that  the  weight  may  be  held  at  any  point 
desired,  and  for  raising  heavy  articles,  the  frame 
should  be  staked  to  the  ground  or  floor,  at  or  near 
the  pulley.  The  iron  staple,  in  fig.  5,  should  fit  the 
frame  very  loosely,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lever 
may  be  moved  laterally  several  degrees  if  desired. 

Building  and  Staking  Stone-walls  on  Wet 
Soils.  ByL.  D.  Snook. — When  stone-walls  are  built 
upon  wet  soils  they  are  injured  each  spring  by  un- 
equal settling,  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  If 
some  plan  of  underdralning  be  adopted  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  underneath  and  at  the  side  of  the 
wall,  this  trouble  will  be  avoided.  Walls  already 
constructed,  may  be  thus  protected  by  an  under- 


Automatic  Tide  Water  Sluice-Gate. 

In  the  drainage  of  tide- water  marshes,  much  dif- 
ficulty is  frequently  encountered  in  procuring  a 
sufficiently  tight  closure  of  the  sluice-way  against 


Fig.  i. — portable  crane. 

drain  located  sis  feet  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  run- 
ning parallel  to  it.  This  plan  not  only  saves  the 
wall,  but  is  beneficial  to  the  soil,  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  feet  upon  each  side.  However,  if  a  wall  is  to 
be  built,  a  tile  drain  may  be  placed  two  to  two-and- 
a-half  feet  under  the  wall,  as  shown  in  figure  6, 
but  it  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  done,  for 
should  it  become  stopped  up,  its  location  would 
prevent  repairing  it.  In  figure  7  is  shown  a  method 
of  staking  walls  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  not 
readily  drained  ;  also  as  an  economical  and  less 
troublesome  method  of  keeping  stakes  in  posi- 
tion, free  from  decaying,  etc.  When  building  the 
wall,  there  is  placed  crosswise,  near  the  bottom,  a 
piece  of  wood,  4  inches  wide  and  about  3  inches 
thick  ;  pine  or  oak  slabs  from  the  saw-mill  will  an- 
swer. This  projects  from  the  wall  one  foot  on 
each  side.  Holes  an  inch  aud-a-half  in  diame- 
ter are  bored,  about  three  inches  from  each  end, 
for  the  reception  of  the  stakes,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  smaller  and  shorter  stakes  used 
are  never  thrown  out  by  the  action  of  frost,  and 


Fig.  0. 


Fig,  1, — QATE  FOE  TIDE  WATER  SLUICE, 

the  rising  tide.    As  the  in-flowing  current  of  the 
tide  is  relied  upon  to  close  the  gate,  this  is  not,  and 
can  not  always  be  effective  so  soon  as  may  be  need- 
ed ;  for  until  the  tide  has  risen  sufficiently  to  press 
with  considerable  force  against  the  gate,  thein-flow 
is  not  stopped,  and  the  water  enters  the  sluice  and 
rises  upon  the  marsh.    To  have  some  automatic 
arrangement  then,  by  which  the  gate  can  be  effec- 
tively closed    before   the    tide 
reaches  it,  will  be  very  valua- 
ble.    Having  been  engaged  in 
the  di-ainage  of  a  tide-water 
marsh,  to  meet  the  difficulty 
here  referred  to,  we  applied 
the  contrivance  Illustrated  in 
figure  1.     A  tight  door  was 
fitted  to  the  sluice,  and  hung 
upon   hinges,  as   shown   in 
figure  3,  the  bar  upon  which 
the  hinges  turned  being  pass- 
ed through  the  eyed  straps 
and  fastened  by  a  nut  and 
washer,  so  as  to  move  easily. 
A  bent  arm,  made  of  either 
light    strap-iron    or    of    stiff 
wood,  is  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sluice,  as  shown, 
and  is  connected  to  the  gate 
by  a  strap  ;  it  is  furnished  with 
a  ball  or  float  of  light  pine  wood,  the  weight  of  which 
opens  the  gate  when  no  longer  supported  by  the 
water  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sluice ; 
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Fig 


;.— GATE  FOR   TIDE  WATER  SLUICE. 


Fig.  ■ 


the  lower  end  will  resist  decay  three  times  as  long 
as  those  of  stakes  placed  in  the  ground. 


and  the  bouyancy  of  which  closes  the  gate  when  it 
is  lifted  by  the  rising  tide.  This  is  made  clear  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  which  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  float  and  gate  at  high  water,  and  the 
dark  lines  show  its  position  at  low  water. 

Another  kind  of  float  is  shown  at  figure  3.  This 
is  made  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  the 
one  before  mentioned, 
but  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  different.  A  gate 
is  made  to  fit  the  sloping 
mouth  of  the  sluice, 
which,  when  not  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  or  the  buoyancy 
of  the  float,  drops  in- 
to a  perpendicular  position  by  its  own  weight,  and 
opens  the  sluice.  The  position  of  the  gate  is  then 
seen  by  the  dotted  lines.     When  the  tide  rises,  the 
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float  is  lifted,  and  the  gate  is  closed,  as  shown  by 
the  dark  lines.  The  float  in  this  case  is  a  piece  of 
pine  plank,  3  inches  thick,  and  2  or  3  feet  long,  so 
that  it  shall  he  sufficiently  buoyant  to  close  the  gate 
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Fig.  1. — QBOtJND  PLAN  OF  BAKN. 

firmly.  The  float  is  braced  to  the  supporting  bar 
by  an  iron  rod,  tightened  by  a  screw  and  nut.  The 
floats  in  either  case  should  be  made  of  light,  dry 
pine,  and  be  thoroughly  well  painted,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  water-soaked,  by  which  their 
efiectiveness  might  be  lessened. 


Plan  of    Bam,   with   two    Floors   and 
Basement. 

The  accompanying  plans  of  a  barn,  sent  by  Elder 
Brothers,  of  Darlington,  Pa.,  are  intended  for  a 
mixed  farm,  and  to  be  buUt  against  a  bluff  that  has 
a  rise  of  about  li  feet,  so  that  a  driveway  to  the 
third  story  may  be  made  with  a  moderately  easy 
grade.  It  is  intended  to  have  16  glazed  windows 
for  the  stables,  and  38  Venetian  windows  for  ventila- 
tion to  the  barn  above.  The  roof  is  intended  to  be 
one-third  pitch,  and  to  project  two  feet  at  the  eaves. 
There  are  three  ventilators  in  the  roof,and  the  spouts 
of  these  passing  through  the  floor  may  be  used 
for  hay  or  straw  shoots.  The  plan  of  basement  is 
given  at  figure  1.  The  root-cellar  is  at  E;  the  sta- 
ble or  pen  for  small  stock,  P,  is  at  the  left,  and  the 
cow  and  horse  stable  on  the  right,  at  O  and  H.  The 
wall  at  the  front  of  this  ground  floor  is  two  feet 
thick,  o£  stone ;  the  retaining  walls,  W,  iF,  at  the 
rear  are  .5  feet  high  ;  these  are  flanked  on  each  side 
of  the  root-cellar  by  walls  10  feet  high,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  cellar  the  wall  is  30  feet  high.  The  doors 
and  windows  of  this  basement  are  shown  at  figure 
2,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  frame-work  at  the  side 
of  the  building.  The  windows  are  here  shown  at 
W,  W.  The  view  of  the  section  of  the  frame  is 
given  at  figure  3,  showing  the  side  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  thh-d  floors,  with  the  stairways.    The  end 
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Fig.  8.— OKOSS-SEOTION  OF  BARN. 

view  is  given  at  figure  4,  and  shows  the  manner  of 
framing.  The  plan  of  the  second  floor  is  given  in 
figure  5;  the  sUiirways  being  at  A,  A  ;  the  hays  at 
S:  the  shoots  at  C,  C;  the  sloping  drivewajs  to 
the  second  and  third  floors  being  also  shown. 


Management  of  Ducks. 


A  subscriber  desires  to  know  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  ducks.  First  as  to  lo- 
cation. While  it  is  true  that  ducks  will  live,  and 
thrive  to  some  extent,  without  water  to  furnish 
food,  they  are  raised  with  most  profit  only  where 
water  is  plenty,  and  well  supplied  with  fish  and 
other  animal  food.  The  paradise  of  ducks  is  a  salt- 
water cove,  fed  by  a  fresh-water  stream,  where  fish 
come  in  for  spawning,  and  every  tide  brings  a  varie- 
ty of  food  in  from  the  sea.  The  range  on  the  land 
may  be  very  limited,  if  they  have  free  foraging  in 
such  a  cove.  The  feed  in  such  a  place  is  practical- 
ly unlimited,  while  the  water  remains  open,  and  the 
flock,  however  large,  will  need  very  little  other 
food.  Corn,  or  some  other  grain,  however,  should 
be  kept  always  within  their  reach,  that  they  may 
never  lack  food,  or  stray  too  far  from  home.  If 
such  a  cove,  or  sea-side  location,  is  not  at  hand,  the 
next  best  place  is  a  pond  or  stream,  near  the  farm 
house.  If  the  water  swarms  with  frogs,  fish,  and 
insects,  and  has  a  marshy  shore,  it  is  all  the  better. 
In  an  inland  location,  they  should  have  a  wider 
range.  A  wet  pasture,  or  swale,  of  an  acre  or 
more,  is  especially  desirable.  The  location  select- 
ed, the  next  thing  is  a  duck-house,  or  pen,  where 
they  may  be  confined  at  night,  and  during  the  ex- 
treme winter  weather.  The  laying  season  extends 
from  February  to  September.  Toung  birds  of  the 
earlj'  hatch  will  some  times  lay  in  October  and  No- 
vember, but  this  is  not  the  rule,  and  is  not  very  de- 
skable,  as  it  wUl  not  pay  to  raise  ducks  in  the  win- 


Fig.  3. — LONGITODINAL  SECTION  OF  BAEN. 

ter.  The  duck-house  maj'  be  ornamental  and  ex- 
pensive, or  cheap.  It  should  have  a  roof  for  shel- 
ter, and  a  board  floor,  or  in  the  absence  of  boards, 
be  kept  littered  with  dry  sawdust,  or  refuse  mat- 
ter ;  near  the  coast,  sea  weed  is  often  used. 
The  object  of  the  house,  or  pen,  is  to  save  the  eggs, 
and  to  keep  the  feet  from  freezing  during  the  win- 
ter. If  they  are  shut  up  at  night,  during  the  lay- 
ing season,  few  eggs  wUl  be  lost.  Although  ducks 
are  quite  as  hardy  as  barn-yard  fowls,  snow  and  ice 
are  not  good  for  them,  and  it  saves  much  food  in 
winter  to  have  them  roost  upon  a  dry  warm  bed. 
They  commence  laying  much  eailier,  and  continue 
later  for  good  winter  care.  The  hatching  of  eggs 
may  be  kept  up  from  March  until  September.  As 
mothers,  we  greatly  prefer  liens  to  ducks.  They 
may  be  raised  without  water  to  swim  in.  The 
young  have  so  many  eucniios,  and  are  so  eagerly 
hunted  by  Norway  rats,  that  it  is  much  better  to 
keep  them  confined  within  narrow  limits  for  the 
fir.st  six  or  eight  weeks  of  life.  They  do  not  re- 
quire a  mother  for  more  than  three  weeks.  After 
that,  they  will  do  quite  as  well  with  an  old  box  or 
b.arrol  for  their  roost  at  night,  and  for  shelter  from 
storms.  They  are  as  sensitive  to  wet  weather  as 
chickens,  and  without  shelter,  drenching  storms 
will  kill  them.  They  are  also  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  raid-day  summer  sun  while  very  young,  and 
the  duck-pen  should  have  shade  of  some  kind  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  For  feed,  we  have 
found  nothing  superior  to  coarse-ground  Indian 
meal,  scalded,  and  mixed  with  fresh  or  skimmed 
milk.  As  they  grow  older,  wheat  and  other  grain 
may  be  added.  Unbroken  corn  should  not  be  given 
until  they  are  four  months  old.  They  delight  in 
earth  worms,  and  if  they  have  the  run  of  an  old 


garden  or  orchard,  that  is  occasionally  spaded  or 
plowed,  they  wUl  take  care  of  the  worms  and  in- 
sects. With  a  good  location,  ducks  can  be  made 
as  profitable  as  any  other  poultry.    Connecticut. 


Irrigation  of  Crops  and  Meadows, 


The  old  proverb  about  locking  the  door  after  the 
steed  is  stolen,  may  be  of  wider  application  thaji 


Fig.  i. — CKOSS-SECTION   OP  FKOST  OF  BAEN. 

simply  to  stable  doors.  Owners  of  horses  keep 
their  stable  doors  locked,  and  simUar  provisions  for 
safety  are  wisely  made  in  other  cases.  Just  now, 
the  drouth  in  California  furnishes  a  timely  reason 
for  considering  the  necessity  for  providing  means 
and  methods  for  irrigating  crops,  although  there 
may  not  be  a  necessity  for  using  these  every  season. 
The  advantage  of  having  a  resource  at  hand  in  case 
of  need,  is  just  now  very  apparent  to  farmers  in 
California,  where  the  great  San  Joaquin  VaUey,  the 
garden  of  that  rich  State,  when  there  is  abundance 
of  water,  is  now  bare  of  vegetation,  and  there  hav- 
ing been  only  two  inches  of  rain,  crops  are  a  faU- 
ure.  Irrigating  canals  cost  nothing,  after  the  first 
expense  of  construction,  and  are  ready  for  use 
when  such  an  emergency  as   the  present  arises. 

So  with  meadows,  in  other  places,  where  these 
may  be  iixigated,  and  ordinary  crops  are  measurably 
safe  against  drouths.  To  lower  the  gate,  and  raise 
the  water,  turning  it  into  the  permanent  channels, 
is  only  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  may  save 
the  crop  of  grass,  or  preserve  the  pasture  from 
drying  up.    It  only  needs  that  the  facUities  should 
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Fig.  5.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR  OF  BARN. 

be  provided,  the  cost  of  which,  in  many  coses, 
would  be  very  trifling  indeed.   The  time  to  prepare 
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for  a  drj'  season  is  before  it  occurs,  as  it  is  too  late 
to  go  to  work  when  the  need  comes.  The  farmer 
who  has  the  means  of  irrigating  his  meadows,  is 
free  from  the  painful  apprehensions  of  the  one  who 
watches  the  clouds  with  anxiety,  hoping  for  rain, 
or  fearing  a  want  of  it.  Fortunately,  the  neces- 
sary means  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  easily  and 
readily  provided,  and  it  should  only  need  to  awaken 
th«  farmers  to  the  necessity  for  making  the  proper 
provision,  to  cause  them  to  take  measures  to  secure 
themselves  against  danger.  Farmers  can  no  longer 
plead  a  want  of  knowledge  as  an  excuse  for  not 
turning  to  account  such  means  of  irrigation  as 
their  surroundings  afford.  The  work  on  Irrigation, 
by  Henry  Stewart,  and  recently  issued  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  is  commended  to  those 
■who  would  improve  their  farms  by  this  means. 


Method  of  Fastening  Stanchions. 


T.  G.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  sends  a  sketch  of  a 
simple  contrivance  for  coupling  cattle  stanchions, 
and  writes,  after  having  tried  some  half  a  dozen 
difEerent  kinds  of  fastenings,  that  he  put  this  one  in 
operation  in  his  stable,  and  finds  it  work  very  satis- 
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MBTHOD  OF  FASTENING  SrANCHIONS. 

factorily,  being  simple,  cheap,  durable,  and  efiec- 
tive.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  iron,  C,  ith  inch  in 
thickness,  1*  inches  wide,  and  26  inches  long,  with 
a  hole  for  a  screw,  and  a  notch :  the  hole  and  notch 
being  8  inches  from  either  end  of  the  iron.  To  fix  it 
on  the  stanchion, screw  itloosely  on  to  the  stationary 
stanchion,  and  run  it  through  a  square  staple,  D, 
(i  in.  long),  previously  driven  into  the  loose  stan- 
chion, (immediately  above  the  head  of  the  animal, 
but  far  enough  away  to  prevent  the  head  reaching 
it),  so  as  to  catch  in  the  notch  as  in  stanchion  A. 
At  B  the  stanchions  are  shown  open  ;  to  shut  them 
take  hold  of  the  loose  stanchion,  push  it  towards 
the  fixed  one,  and  as  soon  as  the  notch  comes  to 
the  staple,  it  will  readily  and  quickly  catch  itself. 
To  open  it,  lift  the  end  of  the  iron  with  the  thumb, 
at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of  the  stanchion, 
■when  it  will  immediately  come  open  itself. 


To  Prevent  Washing  of  Hill-sides. 

Much  damage  is  done  by  the  washing  of  hill- 
sides into  deep  gullies  by  hea^vy  rains.  TNTiere 
sloping  ground  is  cultivated  this  is  unavoidable, 
•unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  In  some 
cases,  deep  plowing  and  loosening  the  subsoil,  will 
go  far  to  prevent  washing,  as  it  enables  the  water 
to  sink  into  the  ground,  and  pass  away  without 
damage,  by  slow  filtration.  But  where  the  subsoil 
is  not  very  porous,  and  when  the  rain  falls  copious- 
ly and  suddenly,  the  water  saturates  the  surface 
soil  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  surplus  then  flows 
down  the  slope,  cutting  the  softened  earth  into 
many  channels  which  by  and  by  run  together. 
Then  the  large  body  of  water  possesses  a  force 
■which  the  soU  cannot  resist,  and  carries  the  earth 
down  with  it,  often  doing  serious  and  irreparable 
damage  in  an  hour  or  less.  Of  the  many  plans 
which  have  been  suggested  and  tried  to  prevent 
this  washing,  the  most  successful  is  the  terracing 
of  the  slope.  This  is  done  by  plowing,  with  a 
swivel  plow,  around  the  hill,  or  back  and  forth  on 
the  slope,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  throwing 
the  earth  do'wnwards  in  such  a  manner  that  a  flat 


terrace  is  formed,  which  has  a  small  slope  back- 
wards from  the  front  of  the  hiU.  When  this  ter- 
race has  been  formed,  the  plowing  is  commenced 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above,  and  another  terrace  is 
made  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  continued  to 
the  top  of  the  slope.    If   thought  desirable,  the 
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PKOFILE  OF  A  TEKRACED  HILL. 

inner  furrows  on  each  terrace  may  be  made  to  form 
a  water  channel,  and  this  may  be  connected  with 
the  channel  on  the  next  slope  lower  down,  in  some 
safe  manner,  either  by  a  shute  of  boards  or  of 
stone,  to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil  at  these 
points  where  the  fall  ■n-ill  be  considerable.  This, 
however,  is  a  side  issue,  which  does  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  main  work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hUl-side  is  shown  in  the  engra^ring,  in  which  the 
original  outline  of  the  hill,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  terraces,  which  are  cut  out  of  it,  are  shown. 
When  a  heavy  rain  falls  upon  the  terraced  hill,  the 
effect  will  be  to  throw  the  water  backwards  from 
the  outer  slope,  into  the  channels  at  the  rear  of  the 
terraces  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  upon  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  terraces,  there  is  abundant  means  of 
escape  by  sinking  into  the  soil.  If  not,  and  the 
amount  of  water  is  too  great  to  be  thus  disposed 
of,  it  may  be  carried  down  the  slope,  by  arranging 
the  furrows  as  drains  in  the  way  previously  indicat- 
ed. Hm-sides  of  this  character  should  be  kept  in 
grass,  when  the  slope  Is  too  steep  for  comfortable 
plowing,  after  it  has  been  thus  arranged ;  or  it  may 
be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  vines,  or  timber,  upon 
the  slopes,  leaving  the  terraces  to  be  cultivated,  or 
the  slopes  may  be  kept  in  grass,  and  the  terraces 
cultivated.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  ground 
may  be  disposed  of,  it  would  be  preferable  to  leav- 
ing it  to  be  gullied  by  rains,  barren,  useless,  and 
objectionable  in  every  way. 


The  Pig  as  a  MamifactTiTer. 


In  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing  interests, 
and  the  want  of  employment  in  the  older  States,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  humble  operative  who  always 
makes  staple  goods  and  sends  them  to  a  hungry 
market.  He  works  upon  coarse  raw  material,  and 
manufactures  pork,  lard,  and  fertilizers,  articles  for 
which  there  is  always  a  good  demand  on  every 
farm,  and  a  ready  sale  in  the  village  markets.  One 
effect  of  the  large  increase  in  the  circulation  of  our 
agricultural  journals  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of 
fertilizers.  The  profits  of  cultivation  are  seen  to 
keep  pace  with  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  demand 
is  especially  lively  in  our  large  towns  and  their 
suburbs,  where  market  gardening  is  followed,  and 
more  money  is  made  from  ten  acres  well  tilled, 
than  from  many  large  farms.  Six  to  eight  dollars 
a  cord  is  a  common  price  for  stable  manure  in  these 
localities,  but  it  is  often  much  higher,  and  some- 
times not  to  be  had  at  all.  In  the  flush  times 
through  which  we  have  passed,  many  villagers 
ceased  to  make  their  o'wn  pork,  and,  even  upon  the 
fai^m,  near  good  markets,  it  has  been  a  question 
whether  there  was  any  profit  in  keeping  pigs.  In 
the  olden  time  it  was  a  main  resource,  and  the  corn- 
crib  and  the  pig-sty  were  as  indispensable  as  the 
barn  and  the  cow-yard.  The  best  manure  made 
upon  the  farm  was  the  contents  of  the  sty.  It 
made  its  mark  upon  the  corn  field,  and  the  effects 
were  seen  for  years  after,  in  the  oats  and  grass. 
After  many  years  of  experience  with  home-made 
manures  and  the  manufactured  article,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  cultivator  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  labors  of  the  pig  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  fertilizers.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  filling  the  pork  barrel,  and  the  lard  keg, 
even  if  there  be  little  economy  in  it.  Swine  pay 
largely  in  mixing  and  composting  the  contents  of 
the  bam  cellar  that  receives  the  manure  of  cattle 
kept  in  the  stables  above.     We  have  noticed  this 


feature  in  the  management  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  recently  visited.  Pigs  are  kept  at  work 
from  their  birth  to  their  slaughter.  AH  refuse 
from  the  farm  and  garden  goes  to  the  bam  cellar. 
Absorbents,  in  the  shape  of  weathered  peat  and 
muck,  head  lands,  swamp  hay,  salt  marsh  grass, 
sea  weed,  saw  dust,  leaves  from  the  woods,  were 
frequently  added  to  keep  the  swine  busy  and  to 
prevent  all  bad  odors.  The  sty,  which  is  so  often 
a  nuisance,  by  the  use  of  absorbents,  may  be  kept 
entirely  inoffensive.  The  pigs  not  only  thoroughly 
compost  all  this  material  thrown  into  the  cellar, 
but  by  the  tramping  of  their  feet  prevent  excessive 
fermentation  after  it  is  mixed.  The  pig  is  especially 
valuable  to  the  villager  who  is  occupied  as  a  laborer 
or' mechanic  during  the  day.  He  has  his  acre  or 
two  of  land,  his  vines  and  fruit  trees,  which  can 
be  made  to  supply  his  table  with  comforts  and 
luxuries  the  year  round.  The  profit  of  his  garden 
and  fruit  yard  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
free  use  of  fertilizers.  It  is  practicable  to  keep  his 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness  with  fertilizers 
made  upon  the  premises.  If  we  made  the  most  of 
our  home  resources  to  fill  the  larder,  and  store  the 
fruit  room,  the  times  would  not  be  so  incurably  bad. 


Eat-Proof  Com-Crib  and  Shelling-B,oonL 

ET  J.  W.   P.,  WARREN  CO.,   N.   C. 


Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
devise  a  corn-crib  that  would  be  rat-proof.  In  spite 
of  every  precaution,  rats  and  mice  would  find  their 
way  to  the  cribr-and  once  there,  it  has  been  difficult 
or  impossible  to  oust  them.  I  have  a  plan  for  my 
own  use,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  commend  it- 
self to  others,  especially  in  the  South.  A  crib  that 
is  Inaccessible  to  rats,  is  an  impossibility.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  damage  done  by  rats,  is  due  to  their 
nesting  in  the  grain.  Their  depredations  would  be 
hardly  noticable  if  confined  to  what  they  carried 
off.  My  plan  effectually  prevents  nesting.  Almost 
all  Southern  corn-cribs  are  built  with  upper  and 
lower  doors.  When  no  more  corn  can  be  put  in  at 
the  lower  door,  then  the  upper  is  used.  Beneath 
this,  a  shelling-room  is  usually  partitioned  off,  in 
which  sacks  are  kept,  and  the  com  shelled  for  mill. 
Instead  of  this  square  sheUing-room,  I  have  nailed 
slats  three  inches  wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  one- 
quarter  inch  apart,  from  the  front  plate  of  the  crib, 
(which  serves  also  for  the  sill  of  the  upper  door), 
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to  within  18  inches  of  the  rear  wall,  and  ten  inches 
from  the  floor.  These  slats  run  dovrn,  and  are  nail- 
ed upon  strong  supports.  The  crib,  therefore,  is 
filled  at  the  upper  door.  With  every  removal  of 
com  from  the  bottom,  the  whole  mass  moves  down 
as  in  a  hopper,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  far 
rats  to  nest.  There  are  no  hiding  places  whatever, 
as  the  crib  is  made  of  slats  and  boards— not  logs. 
There  are  several  other  advantages  obtained  by  this 
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plan.  A  good,  clean  shelling-room  is  provided; 
the  corn  being  always  in  motion,  is  well  ventilated  ; 
when  filled  for  the  first  time,  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
mark  for  every  twenty-five  bushels,  and  as  the  com 
falls  in  the  crib,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  exactly  how 
much  is  used  ;  but  the  greatest  advantage  is  the 
very  decided  saving  from  destruction  by  rats.  My 
crib  has  a  capacity  of  600  bushels,  while  the  shell- 
ing-room may  also  be  used  for  the  storage  of  short 
com,  which  is  soon  fed  out  to  fattening  hogs.  The 
corn  is  stored  by  the  use  of  rope  and  tackle.  The 
crib  should  be  built  high  and  of  course  must  be  wide. 


How  to  Clear  a  Ckoked  Drain  or  Pipe. 


J.  L.,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.,  describes  a  method  of 
clearing  an  obstruction,  such  as  sediment,  sand,  or 
mud,  from  a  drain.  A  pipe  of  tin  is  made  with  an 
angular  elbow  at  one  end,  and  a  water  reservoir  at 
the  other,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  drain 
being  opened  at  any  convenient  place,  the  tin  pipe 
is  fitted  to  it,  the  junction  being  plugged,  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  the  water  used.  The  water  be- 
ing poured  into  the  reservoir,  the  drain  will  be 
flushed,  and  the  obstruction  washed  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  This  method  may  be  effec- 
tive in  some  cases,  but 
very  frequently  a  drain 
is  obstructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  some 
force  to  remove  the 
sediment  or  obstruct- 
ing matter.  The  plan 
above  described  would 
then  exert  too  little 
pressure  to  be  of  use. 
Having  had  occasion 
j|__^..,«!^{^ijii  recently  to  open  an  ob- 
P^w«j^^g=^  structed  drain,  we  pro- 
cured one  of  Whit- 
man's "Fountain 
Pumps,"  described 
and  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agricidiurisi 
for  May,  1877,  as  ap- 
plicable to  other  uses, 
this  use  not  being 
mentioned.  We  found  it,  however,  very  effective, 
a  stream  of  water  being  forced  from  a  barrel 
brought  for  the  purpose,  into  the  drain,  clearing  it 
completely  in  a  very  short  time.  The  advantage  of 
being  able  to  procure  a  very  considerable  pressure, 
if  needed,  or  to  force  a  continued  and  rapid  stream 
of  water  into  the  drain,  is  very  obvious.  Either  of 
these  maybe  done  with  the  "Fountain  Pump," 
better  than  with  any  other  simple  contrivance 
known  to  us.  If  mud  or  sand  has  become  consoli- 
dated in  the  drain,  the  stream  of  water  may  be 
thrown  into  it  with  suflicient  strength  to  break  up 
the  mass  and  wash  it  away.  It  is  well  to  take  the 
precaution,  in  using  force  to  cle.ir  a  drain,  or  a  wa- 
ter pipe,  to  drive  the  obstruction  back  in  the  way 
in  which  it  entered  the  pipe.  Water-pipes,  or  waste- 
pipes  in  a  dwelling,  that  have  become  obstructed, 
may  be  cleared  vei7  readily  with  this  force-pump. 


CLEARINO  DRAIN. 


PLANXrNO  Corn  in  Drills. — We  are  asked  by  a 
correspondent  to  name  some  farmers  who  have 
grown  corn  in  rows  or  drills,  instead  of  hills.  The 
request  is  evidently  made  liy  one  who  doubts  the 
vnUio  of  this  method  of  growing  com.  That  any 
person  could  doubt  this,  or  confess  not  lo  know 
anything  of  so  common  a  practice,  even  in  the  West, 
is  a  surprise.  Corn  grown  in  drills,  and  cultivated 
one  way  only,  will  yield  one  fourth  more  than  an 
equally  good  crop  grown  in  hills  or  check  rows. 
The  ground  can  be  kept  equally  clean  if  the  proper 
implements  arc  properly  used.  No  good  farmer, 
who  will  keep  his  ground  clean,  should  pl.ant  corn 
in  check  vows,  and  no  farmer  can  afford  now  to 
plant  by  hand.  This  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time, 
and  a  disregard  of  economy.  In  the  East,  drill 
planting  is  now  almost  universal,  and  is  becoming 
Tery  common  in  the  West.  A  crop  of  70  acres 
grown  by  a  farmer  in  Kansas,  who  is  personally 


known  to  us,  and  planted  in  drills  3  feet  8  inches 
apart,  with  seed  dropped  8  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
yielded  the  past  season  over  5,000  bushels,  which 
is  far  above  the  average  of  crops  planted  in  checks. 


A  Good  Jersey  Cow. 

On  page  2.53  we  give  a  picture  of  a  Jersey  cow, 
whose  record  certainly  entitles  her  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  represented  in  our  gallery  of  portraits 
of  noted  ani  aals.  The  cow,  "Jersey  Rosalee," 
Herd-Book,  No.  1215,  is  owned  by  S.  G.  Livermore, 
of  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa,  weighs  about  700  pounds, 
and  has  the    following  very  interesting  record  : 

She  dropped  her  first  caU  April  29th,  1870,  at  the 
age  of  21  months  and  4  days.  In  the  first  week  of 
June  she  gave  23  pounds  per  day  and  made  7  lbs. 
butter.  In  the  first  week  of  November  she  made 
one  pound  of  butter  from  15i  pounds   of  milk. 

On  June  3d,  1872,  dropped  her  3d  calf,  and  from 
June  11th  to  20th,  inclusive,  she  gave  3i0i  Bjs.  of 
milk,  and  made  20i  lbs.  of  butter.  Total  amount 
of  milk  from  June  11th  to  August  31st,  2312  Bbs. 
Total  amount  of  butter  made  from  June  11th  to 
to  August  31st,  inclusive,  136  Bis.  From  December 
16th  to  the  23d,  7  days,  she  gave  84  lbs.  of  milk, 
with  14  fts.  of  cream,  which  made  8  fijs.  of  butter. 

In  ten  days  in  June,  1874,  she  gave  403  lbs.  of 
milk,  from  which  was  made  25  lbs.  and  3  oz.  of  but- 
ter ;  a  yield  of  1  lb.  of  butter  from  16  lbs.  of  milk. 

In  ten  days  commencing  June  11th,  1876,  she  gave 
393  lbs.  of  milk  and  made  2H  Sbs.  of  butter. 
Through  the  month  of  July  she  gave  964  Bisr  of 
milk.     In  August  she  gave  899  lbs.  of  milk. 

On  the  23d  of  May  last,  she  dropped  a  heifer 
calf,  and  her  yield  is  now  over  20  quarts  a  day.  The 
measure  of  her  udder  is  48  inches  around,  and  16 
inches  deep.  This  cow  furnishes  another  instance 
of  the  value  of  the  Jerseys  for  the  butter  dairy,  a 
business  for  which  a  few  single  cows  of  other 
breeds  may  equal  them,  but  for  which  they  are 
excelled  by  no  other  breed  of  cattle. 


Repairing   Eoads, 


The  repairs  of  roads  annually  cost  a  very  much 
larger  amount  than  ought  to  be  necessaiy.  This 
is  the  effect  of  our  imperfect  aud  wasteful  system, 
both  of  constructing  and  maintaining  them.  In- 
stead of  a  substantial  and  permanent  highway  at 
the  first,  our  system  is  to  make  a  simple  earth  road- 
way, rounded  up  at  the  center,  and  ditched  at  the 
sides,  which  is  immediately  cut  up  into  ruts,  so  as 
to  be  practically  impassable  half  the  year  for  a 
properly  loaded  wagon.  This  road  is  then  repaired, 
generally  at  the  worst  season  of  the  ye.ar,  with  the 
worst  possible  material,  and  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner.  The  cost  is,  on  the  whole,  cqUiil  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  a  first-class  road,  which 
would  be  passable  for  hea\-y  loads  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  The  best  material  for  road-making,  that 
is,  stone,  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
excepting  some  of  the  rich  prairie  States,  and  even 
in  many  western  localities,  stone  m.ay  be  proenred 
at  a  reasonable  expense  by  quarrying  it.  The 
machinery  for  reducing  stone  of  the  hardest  char- 
acter to  a  proper  condition  for  "  road  metal,"  is 
both  cheap  and  of  the  most  effective  character. 
Blake's  Stone  Crasher  has  been  alluded  to  .and 
described  in  the  American  AffricuUurist  as  a  most 
valuable  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  in  many  localities,  the  excellent 
roads  covered  with  broken  stone,  showing  that 
our  advice  and  recommendations  have  been  ef- 
fective. There  is,  however,  ample  room  tor  more, 
and  every  township,  at  least,  should  possess  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  crusher  and  steam-engine  for  road 
purposes.  No  more  economical  investment  could 
be  made,  nor  one  that  would  pay  a  more  valuable 
return,  in  money  saved  and  labor  and  time  spared. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  road  question 
may  bo  viewed.  In  the  country,  there  are  a  ereat 
number  of  men,  idle  cither  by  choice  or  necessity, 
who  have  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  or 
by  private  charity.     Jlany  of  these  demand  work, 


and  a  greater  number  demand  alms,  and  decline 
work.  Promiscuous  relief  has  become  a  most  vici- 
ous practice,  tending  to  demoralize  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  and  to  encourage  persons  to  live 
by  begsing  and  without  work.  In  those  countries 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are 
idle  and  impoverished,  for  whatever  reason,  public 
provision  is  made  for  setting  those  who  wander 
from  place  to  place,  "vagrants"  in  name  and  in 
fact,  to  some  useful  employment,  that  they  may 
earn  a  subsistence  and  relieve  the  community  from 
a  burden.    To  refuse  to  help  a  starving  man,  is 
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more  than  the  majority  of  good  people  can  bring 
themselves  to  do,  but  to  refuse,  when  remunerative 
labor  is  offered  and  rejected,  is  only  just  and  proper. 
If  work  were  provided  for  all  beggars  and  tramps, 
there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  refusing  to 
help  those  who  refused  to  work,  and  in  time  the 
present  "tramp  nuisauee,"  which  is  an  onerous  tax 
and  a  disagreeable  burden  to  farmers,  and  a  con- 
stant menace  to  farmers'  wives,  would  be  got  rid  of. 
The  most  appropriate  work  for  this  class  of  per- 
sons is  repairing  roads.  This  is  the  usual  employ- 
ment provided  for  them  in  European  countries,  and 
the  scene  depicted  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
is  a  very  frequent  one  on  the  public  roads  there. 
Piles  of  stone,  gathered  from  adjoining  fields,  are 
deposited  here  and  there  along  the  highways,  and 
the  stones  are  broken  into  fragments  of  proper  size 
for  making  and  repairing  the  roads.  The  illustra- 
tion, fig.  3,  next  page,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  hammers  used  for  breaking 
stone  are  given  in  figs.  1  and  2.  This  method  might 
be  introduced  here  in  those  places  where  it  would  not 
pay  to  use  machinery  for  breaking  the  stone  ;  and 
elsewhere,  where  machines  are  used,  this  sort  of  la- 
bor might  be  utilized  in  the  repair  of  the  roads. 
The  work  should  by  all  means  be  done  by  the  piece. 
That  is,  a  pile  of  so  many  loads  or  yards  of  stone, 
may  be  given  to  break  for  a  certain  sum  ;  and  the 
piles  may  be  made  here  and  there,  where  the  "  met- 
al "  will  be  needed,  and  so  that  single  individuals 
may  be  given  separate  jobs.  Also,  when  the 
stone  is  crushed,  it  may  be  carted  to  the  places 
needed,  and  spread  at  a  given  rate  per  yard  for  a 
regulated  depth  of  covering.  In  this  way,  the  work 
can  be  done  without  costly  supervision,  one  road- 
master  serving  to  overlook  a  lo.ng  section  of  road, 
paying  only  for  work  that  is  actually  performed,  no 
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seiTice  .as  task-ma.ster  or  "boss"  being  necessary. 
In  giving  a  few  points  to  be  observed  in  repairing 
roads,  we  refer  only  to  the  use  of  broken  stone.  For 
depressions,  or  worn  places,  the  old  surface  should 
be  broken  np  with  the  pick  and  left  loose,  so  as  to 
bind  well  with  the  now  material.  No  stone  should 
be  used  that  %vill  not  pass  easily  tlirough  a  ring  3 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stone  should  be  free  from 
earth,  aud  clean,  aud  if  possible  the  surface  should 
be  rolled.  Nothing  is  needed  to  hind  the  stone  ; 
the  angular  corners  will  soon  interiock.  and  make  a 
very  compact  and  solid  bed.  No  road  should  be 
repaired  until  it  is  dry.  The  surface  of  a  road 
should  not  be  too  much  rounded,  a  rise  of  0  inches 
in  16  feet  is  sufficient ;  when  greater  inclination  is 
given,  there  is  a  tendency  for  loaded  wagons  to 
slip  sideways  and  work  the  material  off  to  the 
sides.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  all.  the 
roads,  the  wagons,  and  the  horses,  if  wagon  wheels 
were  make  with  a  broader  tread  than  is  usual.  A 
tire  4  inches  in  width  is  not  only  less  destruetive  to 
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the  roads,  but  the  draft  of  a  cart  or  wagon  is  con- 
Biderably  less  with  such  wheels  than  with  narrower 
ones.  The  reason  for  tliis  is,  that  as  the  bioad 
wheels  sink  into  the  ground  less,  the  traction  is  also 
less ;  when  a  wheel  sinks  into  the  ground,  the  draft 
is  increased,  as  it  has  to  overcome  an  elevation  in 
front  of  it,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto.  This  may 
be  proved  by  an  attempt  to  move  a  loaded  wheel- 
barrow on  soft  giouud  into  which  f^e  wheel  sinks. 


Cider  Making  und  Cider  Presses. 

One  October  day  during  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, as  we  approached  tne  Agricultural  Hall,  we 
found  men  engaged  in  spreading  large  squares  of 
cotton  cloth  that  weie  of  different 
shades  of  brown.  Thinking  these 
had  something  to  do  with  experiments 
with  dyeing  materials,  we  made  inquiry 
and  found  that  they  belonged  to  a  cider 
press  that  was  in  operation  within  the 
building.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to 
look  up  the  press  that  used  the  cloths, 
■which  we  found  to  be  one  made  by  the 
Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  T.,  which  was  not  in  opera- 
tion just  then.  There  are  some  ma- 
chines that  are  so  simple,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  their  work  that  they  tell  then- 
own  story  at  a  glance.  This  press  was 
one  of  these  ;  its  construction  show- 
ed such  a  combination  of  mechanical 
powers  that  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
machinery  would  see  at  once  that 
the  machine  was  a  most  effective  one : 
that  an  apple  that  found  itself  under 
its  influence  would  be  separated  into 
"juice"  on  the  one  hand  and  pomace 
on  the_other  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  press,  as  we  there  saw  it,  was 
of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Very  unlike  this  to  the  old-fashioned 
cider-press,  many  of  which  in  the  older 
States  can  be  seen  in  various  stages  of 
decay.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the 
picturesque  about  cider-making  in  the 
old  way.  If  it  did  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  help,  there  was  an  abundance  of  help  at 
hand,  for  the  boys  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  holi- 
day, and  older  boys  did  not  despise  sweet  cider. 
The  massive  grinder  and  more  massive  press,  with 
its  enormous,  rather  rude  and  always  noisy  screw  ; 
the  laying  up  the  cheese  with  straw ;  the  jokes 
about  wetting  the  straw  ;  the  odor  of  the  ripe  fruit 
and  the  very  different  odor  of  the  soured  pomace, 
■were  all  accompaniments  which  tliose  who  have 


of  fact  affair,  with  not  a  particle  of  sentiment — 
but  an  awful  amount  of  squeeze — about  it.  The 
machine  here  illustrated  is  for  steam  or  other 
power,  but  smaller  ones  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  are  made  to  work  by  hand.  It  wUl  be 
seen  that  the  press  is  essentially  of  that  form  known 
as  a  toggle  press,  in  which  the  power  is  produced 
by  straightening  a  kneed  lever.  This  power  was 
long  ago  used  in  the  printing  press,  and  is  now 
seen  in  various  modifications  in  cotton,  hay,  and 
other  presses.  In  this  cider  press  the  toggle  is 
worked  by  a  screw,  and  the  combined  forces  of  two 
important  mechanical  powers,  the  screw  and  the 
lever,  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  press  here 
shown  the  screw,  is  turned  by  power,  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  by  a  hand  lever.  The  makers  claim 
that  this  combination  ' '  moves  quickly  at  first,  when 
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participated  in  such  a  scene,  on  a  glorious  October 
morning,  will  -vividly  recall,  though  many  years  have 
passed.  The  old  press  made  cider,  and  good  cider 
— ^if  the  apples  were  such — hut  very  slowly.  As 
we  stood  before  this  machine  we  saw  that  the 
poetry  had  departed  from  cider  making,  as  here 
was  something  that  meant  business — a  very  matter 
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a  small  amount  of  power  is  needed,  but  increasing 
power  and  decreasing  in  motion  as  the  substance 
becomes  more  and  more  dense,  until  at  last,  when 
the  greatest  pressure  is  required,  we  secure  it  in 
the  most  marked  degree. "  The  press  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  grater  especially  contrived  to  reduce  the 
apples  as  fine  as  possible.  Another  peculiarity  of 
this  press  is  in  the  use  of  strong  cotton  cloth 
to  hold  the  pulp  in  laying  up 
the  cheese,  and  in  the  use  of 
racks  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the 
expressed  juice  ;  these  are  shown 
in  the  engraving.  To  insure  rapid 
working,  a  double  platform  is  used, 
like  that  in  the  illustration ;  while 
one  cheese  is  'under  pressure  an- 
other is  laid  up,  and  by  means  of  a 
crank  and  gearing,  not  here  shown, 
the  fresh  cheese  is  brought  under 
the  press,  as  soon  as  the  exhaust- 
ed one  is  removed.  The  cheese 
is  4  ft.  8  in.  square,  and  the  por- 
tion in  each  cloth  i  inches  thick  ; 
the  rise  of  the  follo-n-cr  is  3  ft. 
Working  at  an  ordinary-  rate,  it  is 
arranged  to  run  down  in  an  hour, 
20  to  25  minutes  are  allowed  for 
drawing  and  changing  the  cheese  ; 
at  this  rate  seven  pressings  can  be 
mad«  in  10  hours,  with  an  average  of  12  barrels  to 
the  pressing,  or  70  to  80  bhls.  a  day  is  given  as  its 
capacity.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  the  press 
bore  the  placard,  "  Ordinary  capacity,  60  Barrels  in 
10  hours,"  a  claim  which  was  so  frequently  criti- 
cised, that  the  makers  proposed  a  trial  and  announc- 
ed that  on  Oct.  26th,  "  100  bhls.  of  cider  would  be 
made  on  this  Press  from  800  bushels  of  Apples  in 
10  Hours."    The  trial  was  made  on  the  appointed 


day,  under  the  supervision  of  gentleman  well  knowit 
in  the  agricultural  world.  The  result  was,  that 
116  bbls.  and  23  gallons  were  made  from  STlj  bush, 
of  apples  in  9  hours  and  45  minutes.  The  names 
of  persons  residing  in  several  different  States,  who 
have  this  press  in  use,  show  that  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  leading  cider  and  ■vinegar 
makers  in  the  principal  apple  growing  localities. 


A   Rustic    Gtate. 

A  farmer  friend,  who  takes  more  than  usual  In- 
terest in  horticulture,  some  time  ago  gave  ns  a 
sketch  of  a  rustic  gate,  constructed  by  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  thought  it  deserving  of  publication. 
TVe  have  had  the  sketch  engi'aved,  but  we  fear  it 
may  not  please  our  friend  when  he  finds  we  have 
done  so,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  others 
what  not  to  do,  at  least  to  use  it  as  a  text  for  a  few 
remarks  on  rustic  work  in  general.  There  are 
places  in  which  such  a  rustic  gate  may  be  appropri- 
ate, but  it  is  not  at  the  entrance  to  a  farm,  or  at  the 
approach  to  a  large  family  residence  or  homestead. 
If  a  gate  and  gate-way  are  made  conspicuous  at  all, 
then  their  expression  should  be  that  of  permanence, 
and  of  dignity,  neither  of  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  gate  here  shown.  It  if  a  great  fault  of  much 
of  the  rustic  work  now  made,  in  the  minor  articles 
of  baskets,  chairs,  and  seats,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
important  structures  of  gates,  pavilions,  summer- 
houses,  etc.,  that  they  not  only  do  not  look  perma- 
nent, but  are  really  slightly  put  together  and  frail. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  to  aU  rustic  work,  as 
some  of  the  regular  builders  are  very  thorough  in 
this  respect,  but  in  the  work  of  amateurs,  and  in 
some  of  that  found  in  the  market,  more  thought  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  the  ingenious  fitting  of  crooked 
sticks,  than  to  the  enduring  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. There  is  scarcely  anything  about  a  place  that 
gives  more  trouble  by  getting  out  of  order,  than  a 
much  used  entrance-gate.  Even  when  built  wilh 
all  the  care  that  can  bo  given  to  straight  timber, 
and  braced  and  bolted  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner, it  often  calls  forrepairs  to  the  gate  or  gate-way. 
■WTien  it  comes  to  the  irregular  forms  used  in  rustic 
work,  the  diCBculty  of  making  a  durable  job  greatly 
increases,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  gate  of  this  kind 
that  did  not  soon  become  a  nuisance.  If  one  feels 
that  he  must  build  a  rustic  gate,  then  let  it  be  put 
together  in  every  part  with  bolts,  and  extra  care  be 
taken  in  the  bracing,  even  to  some  saciifice  of 
"rusticity."  Nor  do  we  csosidcr  the  flower-vases 
upon  the  posts  as  an  example  to  be  copied.  In  our 
climate  plants  in  vases  must  be  watered  ;  here  they 
are  too  inaccessible  for  convenient  watering,  and 
if  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  the  plants  will  be 
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very  likely  to  present,  in  August,  an  appearance 
very  far  from  ornamental.  TVTiile  for  a  summer 
cottage,  or  some  such  locality,  a  rustic  gate  may  he 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  we  cannot  ad"vise 
anyone  to  place  it  at  the  entrance  to  a  perma- 
nent home.  In  well  ordered  communities,  where 
cattle  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large,  no  gate 
at  all,  or  one  always  open,  is  usually  the  rule,, 
and  a  rustic  affair  only  looks   well   when   shut.. 
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Something  About  Alpine  Flowers. 


There  are  several  works,  English  aiid  French,  de- 
voted to  Alpine  Flowers,  while  a  number  of  nur- 


A  GERASiUM  CCTTISG.— {Sec page  263.) 

Berymen  in  Europe,  and  a  few  in  this  country,  have 
lists  of  plants  classed  as  Alpine.  That  some  of  our 
cnltivators  are  interested  in  the  subject  is  shown  by 
letters  asking  "what  are  Alpine  Flowers?" — A 
very  brief  answer  to  these  would  be — "  flowers  of 
the  Alps,  or  of  those  mountains  sufficiently  elevat- 
ed to  be  classed  as  alpine."  This  definition  would 
not  quite  meet  the 
case,  for  if  one  looks 
into  the  catalogues 
of  Alpine  Flowers, 
In  some  of  the  ela- 
borate European 
works  on  these 
plants,  he  will  find 
those  that  do  not 
grow  on  high  moun- 
tains at  all,  or  if 
they  do,  are  found 
much  more  abun- 
dantly not  far  from 
the  sea-level ;  such, 
lor  example,  as  the 
common  and  beauti- 
ful Bluets,  figured 
last  month,  and  the 
curious  Lady's  Slip- 
pers— or  Cypripedi- 
ums,  referred  to  and 
illustrated  in  Doctor 
Gr-ay's  article  in  the 
same  number.  In  a 
geographical  classi- 
fication of  plantS; 
there  are  certain  spe- 
cies found  only  at 
high  elevations,  near 
the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual   snow ;     these 

plants,  which  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  are 
found  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  COO  feet,  are 
properly  called  Alpine.  The  elevation  at  which  these 
or  tlieir  relatives  and  representatives  will  be  found, 
as  we  go  South,  wUl  vary  greatly,  and  the  parts  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas,  occupied  by  a  simi- 
lar vegetation,  will  be  some  13  to  1.5,000  feet.  Then, 
as  we  go  northward,  we  find  that  the  same  or 
similar  plants  are  found  on  low  mountains,  or 
what  we  should  call  hills,  and  when  wo  approach 
the  Arctic  limit  of  plant  life,  the  general  vege- 
tation at  the  sea-level  is  in  part  the  same  as,  or 
composed  of  pUints  closely  related  to,  those  found 


on  the  European  Alps.  But  in  our  horticultural 
grpuping,  (it  can  hardly  be  called  classification), 
of  plants,  we  do  not  follow  that  of  geographical 
botany.  In  the  catalogues  of  cultivators  and  the 
books  on  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants,  all  are  in- 
cluded that  hear  a  general  resemblance  in  manner 
of  growth  and  habit  to  the  plants  that  are  geo- 
graphically Alpine.  Then  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Alpine,  as  horticulturally  applied,  we 
must  know  what  ai'e  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  plants  found  in  the  proper  Alpine  regions. 

Botanical  description  will  not  avaU  here,  as  the 
Alpine  plants  are,  mostly,  of  the  same  genera  with 
those  which  grow  at  lower  altitudes,  and  it  must 
be  some  common  features  of  habit  and  growth, 
which,  adapting  them  to  a  life  in  a  peculiar  locality, 
makes  them  different  from  other  plants  and  mark 
them  as  distinctively  Alpine.  The  most  concise 
and  sensible  characterization  of  these  plants  that  we 
have  met  with,  is  that  given  by  Verlot  of  the  Jardin 
dcs  Piantes^  in  his  ^^ Les  Plantcs  AljJi^ies,^^  a  most 
elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated  work,  and  one 
which  has  heen  largely  used,  though  seldom  qiwtcd 
from,  by  various  English  writers  on  these  plants. 
JI.  Terlot  says  that  the  "  distinctive  characters  of 
Alpine  plants  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Their 
Soots  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  soil,  mostly  very 
branching,  and  in  most  cases,  greatly  exceeding  in 
length,  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  which  they  sup- 
ply nourishment.  Tlic  Stems  are  very  short,  even 
in  the  woody  species,  and  in  these  they  are  often 
bent  and  rooting.  Tfie  Leaves  are  usually  reduced 
to  the  smallest  size,  rarely  smooth,  sometimes 
odorous,  hiore  or  less  hairy  or  rough,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  and 
finally:  TheFlowcrs  are  often  sessile,  (short  stemmed 
or  no  stems),  of  varied  or  uniform  colors,  which 
are  always  very  lively. "  Such  being  the  characters 
of  the  true  Alpine  plants,  in  cultivation  we  add  to 
them  other,  but  low-land,  plants  which  resemble 
them  in  these  particulars,  and  a  gaiden  collection 
of  Alpines  ■\\-ill  include  a  variety  of  low  growing, 
small  leaved  plants  of  compact  form,  with  large 


States,  in  part  upon  specially  built  roek-work,  and 
in  part  in  the  open  border.  Leaving  for  another 
article  the  question  of  roek-work,  we  will  consider 

Alpine  Plants  in  tlie  Open  Border. 

It  has  often  heen  stated  in  these  columns  that 


Fig.  3.— TILE  ALiiNi;  TOAD-FLAX. — {lAiiaria (Hpina.') 

and  showy  flowers,  or,  if  the  individual  flowers  are 
not  large,  a  great  profusion  of  smaller  flowers. 
The  question  will  occur  to  the  amateur,  can  we 
cultivate  in  our  gardens  these  interesting  plants, 
which  mostly  belong  to  elevated  localities  ?  So  far 
as  the  climate  of  England  is  concerned,  the  answer 
would  be — yes;  t)ut  in  this  country  more  unfavor- 
able than  England,  by  as  much  as  that  country  is 
more  unfavorable  tliau  the  .\lps,  the  answer  must 
be  modilied.  We  will  say  that  with  proper  care,  a 
large  sli.ire  of  the  Alpine  plants — a  much  larger 
than  one  would  at  first  suppose — may  be  cultivated 
even  in  our  unforbidding  climate  of  the  Atlantic 


Fig.  1.— STEMLESS  GENTIAN.— (GenKana  acaulis.') 

many  plants  usually  regarded  as  tender,  could,  with 
proper  care,  be  made  to  survive  our  winters.  So 
with  Alpine  plants  ;  many  of  those  which  naturally 
grow  only  in  elevated  regions,  or  in  conditions  un- 
like those  of  our  gardens  may  be  made,  not  only  to 
live,  but  to  grow  in 
the  open  border. 
Verlot,  quoted  above, 
states  that  one  of 
the  characters  of  Al- 
pine plants  is,  to 
have  deep-growing 
much  branched 
roots,  often  exceed- 
ing in  length  the 
above-ground  por- 
tion of  the  plant.  It 
is  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  this  charac- 
-  ter  that  much  of  our 
success  with  Alpiue 
plants  will  depend. 
Every  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  roots. 
As  we  do  not  pro- 
pose, at  the  present 
time,  to  \rrite  a  trea- 
tise upon  Alpine 
plants,  we  will  mere- 
ly confiue  ourselves 
to  this  point.  To 
have  success  with 
these  plants,  how- 
ever they  may  be  ob- 
tained, from  their 
native  locaUties, 
from  the  collections 
of  nurserymen,  or  from  seeds,  (seeds  sowu  in  pots 
being  an  excellent  method),  the  cliief  care  must  bo 
for  the  roots.  It  is  not  our  hot  suns  upon  the 
foliaee  that  kills  Alpine  plants,  for  in  their  native 
localities  they  have  fora  while,  at  least  long  enough 
to  kill  the  leaves,  a  very  intense  sun,  but  all  the 
while  tlicir  abundant  roots  are  far  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  inliuence.  Therefore,  those  who 
would  grow  Alpine  plants  in  the  border,  must  pro- 
vide, firstly,  a  deep  soil,  and  secondly,  a  nuilch  to 
prevent  evaporation.  A  bit  of  pnictiee  will  give  a 
useful  lesson  in  such  cases.  Several  years  ago  one 
of  our  associates  went  on  one  of  those,  so-called, 
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editorial  excursions  to  Colorado  and  Utah,  (the  real 
object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  advertising  busi- 
ness of  a,  so-called,  religious  journal.)  Our  friend, 
when  practicable,  sent  us  home  by  mail,  all  the 
plants,  especially  Alpine  ones  that  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  menagerie  allowed  him  to  collect. 
These  plants — mostly  roots,  ■nith  their  leaves  re- 
moved, were  placed  in  a  shady  place,  in  common 
soil,  and  the  surface  well  covered  with  smaJl  stones! 
The  stones  were  in  bulk  from  that  of  a  hazel  nut, 
up  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  but  being  from  a  shaly 
locality,  were  flattened  rather  than  round  in  shape. 
Care  was  taken  in  placing  the  stones  around  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  and  the  general  surface 
covered  two  inches  deep.  As  a  consequence,  nearly 
every  plant  lived,  though  some  that  could  only  he  at 
home  on  the  margins  of  streams  of  ice-water,  fail- 
ed to  last,  yet  the  general  success  was  most  grati- 
fying. We  would  suggest  this  plan  of  mulching 
with  stones  to  all  who  set  out  Alpine  plants,  or  any 
others,  in  which  the  fibrous  roots  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  it  more  near- 
ly comports  with  the  natural  localities  of  Alpines, 
.and  for  others  it  is  better  than  any  other  form  of 
mulch.  As  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  an 
Alpine  plant  under  adverse  circumstances,  we  may 
mention  our  own  with  the  Stemless  Gentian,  6en- 
tiana  acmdis.  This  plant,  (fig.  1.),  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  where  its  low  herbage  often  forms  patches  of 
wide  extent,  and  in  the  blooming  season  is  hidden 
by  flowers  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  so  large  that  they  often  hide  the  plant, 
and  of  a  blue  so  beautiful  that  no  description  wUI 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  color.  A  few  years  ago, 
in  ordering  some  plants  from  an  European  nursery- 
man, we  added  a  half  dozen  of  Oentiana  acanlis, 
as  that  was  in  his  catalogue.  We  supposed  that  by 
potting  and  shading,  we  might  chance  to  get  it  to 
flower,  at  least  for  once.  When  the  plants  came, 
our  Stemless  Gentian,  which  had  been  put  in  as 
good-sized  clumps,  appeared  in  a  most  unpromis- 
ing condition.  The  leaves  were  yellow,  and  there 
was  a  general  failure  apparent  everywhere.  We 
had  the  plants  put  in  a  reserve  bed,  and  thought  no 
more  about  them.  Some  two  years  after,  it  was 
reported  that  Oentiana  acanlis,  was  about  to  bloom, 
and  we  found  that  two  or  three  of  our  dead-look- 
ing sods  had  lived  and  recovered,  and  each  was  a 
small  mat  of  pleasing  foliage,  with  several  of  the 
large,  inexpressibly  beautiful,  blue  flowers  about 
to  bloom.  Here  was  an  Alpine  plant  that,  out  of 
mere  disgust,  was  put  in  a  soil  in  which  one  would 
hesitate  to  plant  a  respectable  tomato,  establishing 
itself  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances.  For  many 
Alpine  plants,  the  best  way  for  the  amateur,  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  plants  outright,  is  to 
raise  them  from  seeds.  Most  of  the  seed  catalogues 
offer  several  kinds,  and  others  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured from  Europe.  The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in 
pots,  covered  thinly,  kept  in  a  moderate  heat,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  they  are  pricked 
otr,  four  or  more  in  a  pot,  according  to  size,  and 
they  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
without  disturbance  of  the  root ;  even  in  the  case 
of  plants  from  the  seeds,  we  should  prefer  to  put 
around  them  a  mulch  of  stones.  In  a  recent  visit 
to  the  grounds  of  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
we  saw  a  number  of  instances  in  which  plants  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  Alpine,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  not  classed  as  Alpine,  but  treated  the 
same,  had  been  raised  from  seed.  A  row  of  Alpine 
Toad-flax,  Linaria  AJpina,  (fig.  2.),  was  especially 
showy.  This  is  a  truly  Alpine  plant,  which,  on  the 
high  elevations  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  attracts 
the  tourist  by  its  bright  little  tufts,  not  more  than 
an  inch  high,  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  it  had 
never  known  of  any  ground  more  elevated  than 
that  of  W.  &  Co.'s  garden.  As  gi-own  there — ^the 
seeds  having  been  sown  under  glass,  and  the  young 
plants  put  out  in  the  spring  of  1876 — itmade  a  most 
beautiful  show.  The  plant  itself  was  attractive  for 
its  silverj'-tu fted  foliage,  and  the  very  numerous 
flower-stems  were  clothed  with  violet-colored  flow- 
ers, of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving,  each  with 
a  center  or  "  eye  "  of  the  brightest  orange.  We 
learn  that  these  plants  passed  the  winter  perfectly 
well  under  the  ample  cover  of  snow,  which  came 
before  the  intended  mulch  could  be  given  them. 


These  examples  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  Al- 
pine plants,  may  be  enjoyed  in  tlie  ordinary  garden 
border.  To  the  zealous  amateur,  the  few  obsta- 
cles to  the  culture  of  these  plants,  will  only  serve 
to  stimulate  him  to  endeavor  to  overcome  them  ; 
we  cannot  have  all  the  truly  Alpine  plants  in  our 
borders,  or  even  on  our  rock-work,  but  we  can,  by 
a  little  painstalving,  cultivate  a  good  share  of  them 
even  in  localities  very  unlike  the  higli  elevations 
in  which  they  form  the  whole  vegetation. 

I  U     l^S  ■     «ll   I       

The  Colorado  Spruces. 

ET  rr.or.  c.  s.  sap.gext,  niREcTor.  or  thi:  ahnold  Ar.- 
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The  three  Spruces  of  the  P.ocky  Mountains, 
Douglas's,  Menzies',  and  Engelmann's,  botanically 
known  as  Ahies  Dmcjla^i,  A.  Menziesii,  and  A.  Engle- 
)na7mi,seem  destined  to  take  such  an  important  posi- 
tion as  ornamental  trees  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  that  some  account  of 
them  at  the  present  time  will  be  interesting,  and 
will,  I  hope,  help  to  make  them  better  known  to 
nurserymen  and  planters  generally.  Abies  Douglnsii 
and  A.  Menzicm.  have  been  in  cultivation  for  half  a 
century,  having  been  introduced  into  England  from 
seed  collected  in  California  and  Oregon,  by  David 
Douglas,  a  celebrated  Scotch  botanical  traveler, 
whose  labors  and  untimely  death  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  the  Douglas  Spruce  will  always  re- 
call to  botanists  and  lovers  of  coniferous  trees.  Al- 
though these  two  trees  grew  well,  and  soon  became 
popular  in  England,all  efforts  to  introduce  them  into 
our  extreme  Northern  States  failed,  or  practically 
failed,  as  after  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  some  un- 
usually severe  winter  had  killed  all  that  had  been 
planted,  and  it  seemed  settled  that  our  plantations 
must  be  made  without  reference  to  these  really  fine 
trees.  But  in  1862  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  to  whose  inde- 
fatiaablo  journeyings  and  researches  are  due  the 
solution  of  so  many  of  the  botanical  problems  of 
the  Western  Territories,  visited  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  and  sent  from  there  seeds  of 
these  two  trees  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard 
University.  From  this  seed  a  large  number  of 
plants  were  raised,  which,  with  a  view  of  testing 
their  hardiness,  have  been  widely  distributed 
tlirough  several  of  the  Northern  States,  where  they 
have  stood  the  trial  of  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
many  of  them,  too,  very  trj-ing  years  to  plant-life, 
without,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  a  single  one, 
whether  planted  on  the  most  exposed  situations  of 
the  New  England  coast,  or  in  heavy  clay  soils  in 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  injured  in  the  slightest 
degree.  As  a  plant  is  generally  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold  or  drouth  during  the  early  years 
of  its  life,  and  as  our  plants  have  passed  through 
these  first  years  bo  successfully,  their  perfect  hardi- 
ness and  adaptability  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Eastern  St.ates  must,  I  think,  now  be  conceded. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  Colorado 
trees  hardy,  when  the  same  species  had,  up  to  a 
dozen  years  ago,  proved  so  unsuited  to  our  climate  ? 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  anom.aly  is  obvious,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  th.it  individuals 
of  the  same  species  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
their  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  various  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  and  that  the  power  of  an  in- 
vividual  to  withstand  cold,  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  at  which  its  seed-bearing  parent  is 
situated,  either  from  tlie  Equator,  or  above  the  sea- 
level.  Or,  in  other  words,  our  two  Spmces  are  per- 
fectly hardy  in  New  England,  the  seeds  from  which 
they  were  raised  having  been  collected  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  8,000  feet,  while  plants  of  the  same 
species,  raised  from  seed  collected  at  comparatively 
low  elevations  near  the  Pacific  coast,  have  almost 
without  exception,  proved  too  tender  for  this  cli- 
mate. The  Douglas  Spruce,  which  botanically  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Hemlock  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  which,  though  coarser  and  less  graceful,  it 
somewhat  resembles,  extends  through  C.nlifomia 
and  Oregon,  as  far  north  as  Sitka,  and  in  the  Eoeky 
Mountains  from  New  Jlexico  northward,  gi'owing 
to  an  enormous  size  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  in 
favorable  situations,  it  often  attains  a  height  of 
from  200  to  300  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk  of 


from  10  to  15  feet.  In  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  how- 
ever, its  average  height  is  hardly  above  SO  feet,  and 
its  growth  there  is  slower  and  less  productive  of 
valuable  timber.  But  it  is  as  an  ornamental,  and 
not  as  a  timber  tree,  that  we  are  now  considering 
this  species.  As  such,  few  coniferous  trees  surpass 
or  even  equal  it,  for  it  has  thus  far  retained  in  cul- 
tivation (and  some  of  the  first  trees  planted  in  Eng- 
land are  now  over  100  feet  high),  its  lower  branches, 
and  close,  dense  pyramidal  habit ;  and  in  this  it 
contrasts  most  favorably  with  such  trees  as  the 
Norway  Spruce  and  many  of  the  Spruces  and  Silver 
Firs  of  the  old  and  new  world,  which,  however 
beautiful  and  thrifty  in  their  young  state,  become 
either  naked  and  unsightly  skeletons,  or  destitute 
of  lower  branches,  long  before  they  have  reached 
half  their  full  development.  For  this  reason,  the 
Douglas  Spruce  should  be  selected  in  preference  to 
any  other  tree  of  which,  in  cultivation,  I  have  any 
adequate  knowledge,  where  it  is  desirable  to  plant 
a  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  which  not  only  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  young  state,  but  which  will  improve  for 
generations. 

The  second  of  our  species,  Ahies  Memiesii,  in 
favorable  situations,  attains  a  hight  of  100  feet, 
and  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  in 
North  America  as  Abies  Dawjlasii.  It  also,  under 
various  names,  extends  through  Kamtchatka  and 
the  Amoor  country,  to  Japan.  In  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, this  tree  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000 
to  9,000  feet,  and  never  forming  extensive  forests, 
as  do  many  coniferous  trees,  but  scattered  widely 
here  and  there,  and  always  in  low,  wet  situations, 
generally  along  streams  at  the  water's  edge,  where 
its  roots  are  constantly  kept  cool  and  moist  by  the 
mountain  torrents.  This  natural  selection  of  a  cool, 
moist  soil,  indicates  under  what  conditions  this  tree 
can  be  most  successfully  cultivated.  According  to 
Dr.  Parry,  Abies  Menziesii  is,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
a  tree  of  rather  an  oval  outline,  pointing  upwards 
with  a  rapidly  tapering  trunk.  It  has  a  thick,  gray, 
rough  bark,  and  its  leaves  are  remarkably  broad, 
stout,  and  very  sharp  pointed  ;  indeed,  so  harsh  are 
they  that  it  is  painful  to  grasp  one  of  the  branchlets 
with  the  naked  hand,  and  by  this  peculiarity  the 
species  can  be  most  readily  distinguished  while 
young,  from  several  other  Spruces  which,  in  their 
early  years,  have  certain  points  of  resemblance. 

The  young  plants,  although  of  rapid  growth,  are 
remarkably  compact  and  beautiful,  especially  those 
of  them  (about  20  per  cent  in  our  seedlings),  which 
are  of  a  bright,  bluish-gray  tint.  In  fact,  these 
young  "Blue  Spruces,"  as  cultivators  are  beginning 
to  call  them,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
hardy  conifers  for  this  climate  I  know.  Still,  it  is 
only  in  its  youiig  state,  probably,  that  this  species 
will  make  a  desirable  ornamental  tree,  as  it  has 
been  observed  that,  when  growing  naturally,  the 
bluish  tint  disappears  from  trees  over  30  feet  high, 
while,  long  before  its  full  development  is  reached, 
loose,  unsightly  br.anches,  nearly  destitute  of  foliage, 
take  the  place  of  its  early  compact  habit.  This 
comparatively  early  fading  of  beauty  is  less  objcc- 
tiona'ole,  perhaps,  in  an  ornamental  tree  in  this 
country,  than  in  almost  any  other,  and  is  quite 
compensated  for,  in  this  case,  by  the  superlative 
beauty  which  graces  its  early  years.  As  a  hedge 
plant  "for  this  climate,  Abies  Menziesii  presents  quali- 
ties possessed  by  no  other  plant,  and  when  it  be- 
comes, as  it  should  before  long,  as  common  and 
cheap  in  our  nurseries  as  the  Norway  Spruce,  it  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  preference  to  that,  n- 
any  other  evergreen. 

Allies  Enrflemanni,  the  third  of  the  Colorado 
Spruces,  is  the  most  alpine  in  character,  forming  in 
the  southern  Eocky  Mountains  vast  forests  above 
8,000,  and  reaching  even  11,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  This  tree  forms  a  shapely,  tapering  spire, 
from  CO  to  SO  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  slender  for  its 
hight,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  thin,  scaly,  red- 
dish-gray bark.  In  general  appearance  .1.  Englemcm- 
ni  resembles  the  Black  Spruce  of  Easteni  America, 
for  which  it  was  mistaken  Ijy  all  botanical  travelers 
in  the  Eocky  Jlountains,  until  Dr.  Parry  detected  its 
specific  distinctions,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  distin- 
guished botanist,  whose  name  it  bears.  Of  its 
merits  as  an  ornamental  tree,  I  can  not  as  yet  speak 
with  so  much  confidence  as  of  the  two  trees  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  as  material  for  a  satisfactory  trial 
has  not  been  available.  But,  probably,  its  resem- 
blance to  one  of  the  common  trees  of  the  East  will 
Tvork  against  its  general  popularity,  while  its  alpine 
character,  nnd  consequent  habit  of  starting  to  grow 
in  very  early  spring,  will  render  it  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, save  in  the  extreme  Northern  States.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  as  I  am  informed  on  the  best 
authority,  Abies  Englemanni  succeeds  perfectly,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Russian  winters, 
and  as  heretofore  the  only  conifers  available  for 
planting  in  northern  Russia,  have  been  the  Scotch 
Pine  and  the  Siberian  Spruce,  its  general  intro- 
duction there  is  considered  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance.  By  far  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Colorado  Spruces,  as  a  timber  tree,  and  the  equal 
in  this  respect  to  the  Black  Spruce,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Englemann's  Spruce  wiU  some  day 
form  an  important  element  in  the  formation  of 
artificial  forests  in  Northern  Europe. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

If  you  who  sit  at  Editorial  and  Publishers'  desks 
at  2-15  Broadway,  would  see  "a  sight  to  behold," 
make  an  excursion  to  "The  Pines,"  and  I  will 
show  you  a  '•'thing  of  beauty,"  which,  if  you  love 
trees  as  I  do,  shall  also  be  to  you  a  "  joy  for 
ever  " — at  least  so  shall  be  the  memory  of  it.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  people  who  have  a  place  in  which  to 
plant  trees— often  people  of  abundant  means,  do 
not  appear  to  know  how  m.-xny 

Beautiful  anil  Ilarily  Trees 
there  are  besides  the  Maples,  the  Elms,  the  Horse- 
chestnuts,  and  a  few  other  things  that  every  one 
plants.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  nurserymen 
are  to  be  blamed  for  not  teUing  tree-planters  of 
these  trees,  or  if  those  intending  to  plant  insist  on 
having  just  such  trees  as  are  in  their  neighbor's 
grounds.  Be  the  fault  whe^-e  it  may,  the  fact  is 
painfully  evident  to  those  who  go  much  about  the 
country,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  in  the 
tree-planting.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  one 
place  is  like  another  in  the  kinds  of  trees,  not  but 
what  the  kinds  are  good  enough  in  themselves,  but 
one  does  not  want  tonjours  pertlrix,  even  if  part- 
ridge is  good  eating.  How  rarely  do  we  see  a 
good  specimen  of  that  finest  of  trees,  the  American 
White  Ash  ! — How  seldom  that  most  picturesque  of 
all,  the  Weeping  Beech,  or  that  embodiment  of 
lightness  and  grace,  the  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch  ! 
Still  more  rare  than  either  of  these,  is  the  prime  fa- 
vorite I  have  asked  you  to  come  and  see. 

Tile.  Yelloiv-^vootl,  or  Virgilia, 

as  most  of  the  catalogues  have  it.  Miehaux  refer- 
red it  to  VirgUia,  a  South-African  genus,  but  Ra- 
finesque,  finding  that  it  differed  from  that  in  im- 
portant particulars,  gave  it  the  name  of  Ohidrasfis, 
which,  though  no  one  knows  what  it  means,  exact- 
ly, is  the  accepted  botanical  name.  Come  and  see 
my  tree,  and  you  will  not  care  whether  I  call  it  by 
its  proper  botanical  name,  Chnlraatis  tinctorla,  or 
by  the  incorrect  one,  still  kept  in  the  catalogues — 
ViiyiUa  liilca.  Tou  will  say  that  there  can  bo  nothing 
handsomer  in  the  way  of  a  tree,  and  that  by  "  any 
other  name  "  it  would  be  as  fine,  and  when  in  flower 
would  "smell  as  sweet.  "—"Beautiful,"  you  will  say 
and  "why  do  not  others  plant  it?" — 3-ou  will  ask, 
and  Icannotansweryou.  I  have  hammered  awavat 
this  and  a  few  other  trees,  and  tried  to  popularize 
them  these  many  years,  and  expect  to  keep  on  do- 
ing so  (if  life  is  spared)  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  leading  nurserymen  will  tell  you  that  they 
keep  the  trees,  but  people  will  not  buy  them  ;  they 
will  sell  1,000  Maples,  while  50  Virgilias  get  over- 
grown and  must  go  to  the  burn  heaps.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  atagcntlcmcn's  place,  and  was  asked  if  I 
would  take  some  Virgi'.ia?.  ITis  large  tree  fruited 
abundantly  several  years  ago,  lie  sowed  the  seed,  and 
had  young  trees  3  or  r,  feet  high,  by  hundreds.  He 
couldn't  give  them  away,  lieeause  people  didn't 
know  them  ;  he  wanted  the  land,  nnd  the  whole 
lot  are  now  tvshes.  Look  at  that  tree,  and  think  of 
burning  it !  Wliat  a  fini^-rnunded  head,  what  elcin 
ample  foliage  of  n  most  satisfying  green,  as  vou 
see  it  between  the  fringe  of  flowers  !  the  (lowers 


too,  slender,  graceful  clusters,  of  a  white  as  pure 
as  the  snow,  and  the  fragrance  just  that  which 
makes  you  wish  for  more,  and  never  cloying !  I 
know  of  but  just  one  fault  the  tree  has  :  if  you  set 
it  out  in  the  morning,  it  will  not  bloom  that  same 
afternoon.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  rather  slow 
grower  while  young,  and  takes  time  to  get  estab- 
lished. Mine  is  now  (I  think)  eight  years  from  the 
nursery ;  it  has  given  a  few  flowers  for  the  past 
two  years,  but  this  is  its  first  year  of  real  fullness. 
It  is  full,  and  worth  waiting  for  twice  eight  years  ! 
The  impatience  of  our  people  is  amusing  ;  if  told 
that  a  tree  is  to  flower,  flower  it  must,  then,  there, 
and  abundantly,  or  they  will  not  wait,  but  take 
something  that  bears  no  flowers  (at  least  no  showy 
ones)  at  all.  It  is  rather  discouraging,  but  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  of  this  and  other  trees,  as  well  as 
such  humbler  plants,  as  I  find  commendable,  feel- 
ing sure  that  even  the  hardest  stone  will  be  worn 

by  the  constant  dripping One  who  would  keep 

the  run  of  any  special  branch,  must  have  all  the 
leading  journals  and  books  devoted  to  it.  In  try- 
ing to  keep  myself  "  posted  "  in  European  horti- 
culture, I  have  ordered  numerous  works,  as  bills 
are  read  in  Congress,  "by  their  titles."  I  have 
somewhere  stated  that  I  never  found  a  work  on 
horticulture  so  abjectly  poor,  that  I  did  not  find  in 
it  somew-here,  a  hint  or  an  idea  that  was  worth  all 
the  volume  cost.  I  fear  that  a  late  importation 
will  induce  me  to  revise  this  opinion,  tordered,  by 
the  advertisement,  several  new  horticultural  works, 
the  most  showy  and  pretentious  of  which  was 
"  Tlic  \e-%v  Piaetiral  AVindo-vv  Gardi-ner,"'"' 
By  John  R.  :Mollison.  This,  a  small  12mo.  of  201 
pages,  contains  about  half  a  dozen  full  page  color- 
ed illustrations,  the  most  chronmtio  of  chromo- 
lithographs, of  the  most  impossible  of  window 
gardens.  One  might  imagine  such — indeed  it  has 
been  done  here,  but  mortal  eye  never  beheld  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
crowded  with  wood  cuts,  and  reminded  me  of  a 
work  published  a  few  years  ago  in  this  country,  in 
which  almost  every  engraving  from  journals  and 
dealer's  catalogues  was  pressed  into  the  service  and 
the  text  written  in  job  lots  to  match.  The  English 
journals,  usually  so  lenient  with  their  own  writers, 
describe  the  matter  as  "sound,  but  not  new." — I 
know  of  no  better  word  to  describe  it  than  "  Hnm- 

bug." Another   work  in  the   same   lot   called 

"The  Children's  Garden,"  contained  160  pages,  of 
which  40  (Forty!)  were  advertisements  of  other 
works  b_v  the  same  publisher.  This  may  be  all  fair, 
right  and  honest,  but  to  make  one  buy  a  book  of 
which  almost  one-fourth  of  the  pages  is  the  seller's 

advertisement,  is  rather  tough By  far  the  most 

important  of  recent  works  on  horticulture  is 

'*  C'ultivate'cl   Plants,  Tllcir    Propagation  .laid 
Iiiipi-oveiiinit,'^ 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge.  It  is  a  lai-ge  12mo.  of  over 
COO  pages.  I  had  known  of  Mr.  B.  as  an  oc- 
casional writer  for  the  English  Horticultural  .Jonr- 
nals,  and  as  the  author  of  a  not  very  remarkable 
work  called  "Domestic  Floriculture."  This  later 
work  on  Propagation  received  such  high  praise  from 
the  English  journals,  that  I  awaited  the  aiTival  of 
our  cop.v  with  no  little  impatience.  Over  100  pages 
are  devoted  to  Hybridizing  and  Crossing,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  portion  of  the  work 
that  has  been  speeiilly  commended  abroad,  as  bring- 
ing together  the  latest  views  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  rest  of  the  book  takes  up — or  proposes  to 
take  up,  the  cultivated  plants  by  families,  but  the 
most  important  plants  in  many  of  the  families  are 
unnoticed.  I  shall  be  surprised  to  learn  th.at  this 
is  a  fair  exposition  of  the  present  state  o[  kTiow- 
ledge  and  practice  among  English  propagators. 
None  of  the  rapid  methods  and  peculiar  expedients 
to  meet  particular  cases,  .so  conunon  among  our 
florists  .and  nnrserymen.  seem  to  be  known  to  the 
author.  Of  ooiirse  the  work  contains  ranch  that  is 
useful,  and  is  more  satisfaotnrj-  than  Carrieres 
"JanHnr'y  ^tiilllpl'cnlntt;''  hut  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  telling  the  amateur  all  that  he  wishes  to  know, 
and  there  is  yet  room  for  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  work  on  propas.ation.  s\iiled  to  this  coun- 
try, where  the  conditions  are  so  difl'erent  from  those 
abroad.  In  the  mean  time,  until  the  desired  work 
comes  to  his  aid.  let  the  amateur  remember  that 


E-rery  Plant  enn  Ijc  MnltlpUetl  SomehoTv, 

and  that  patient  and  intelligent  experiment  will  at 
last  find  out  the  secret.  Some  plants  can  only  be 
propagated  from  seeds,  others,  of  which  the  cut- 
tings of  tlie  stems  root  with  diflSculty,  or  not  at  all, 
grow  readily  from  pieces  of  the  root.  Ti;e  differ- 
ence of  a  few  days  in  the  ripeness  of  the  stems 
used  for  cuttings,  (or  grafts),  will  lead  to  success 
or  failure.  Sometimes  the  only  way  in  which  a 
plant  can  be  managed,  is  to  graft  a  portion  of  the 
stem  upon  a  piece  of  its  own  root.  These  examples 
are  sutEcient  to  show  that  there  is  no  rcanlar  rou- 
tine to  be  followed,  but  that  to  be  a  successful 
propagator,  requires  no  little  ingenuity  and  skill. 
As  an  example  of  the  expedients  to  which  ingeni- 
ous gardeners  resort,  the  bedding  geraniums  may 
be  cited.  These,  when  set  in  the  open  ground, 
make  a  great  growth  after  the  severe  heats  are  over, 
and  afford  an  abundance  of  cuttings,  but  these, 
having  grown  rapidly,  are  very  succulent,  and  if 
put  into  the  cutting  bench  in  the  ordinary  way, 
would  decay  before  they  rooted.  To  overcome  this, 
and  prepare  the  cutting,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  worked  capitally  ;  instead  of 
taking  the  cutting  off  at  once,  he  cut  the  shoot  half 
through,  or  longued  it.  This  cheeked  the  further 
growth  of  the  shoot,  caused  the  wood  to  harden, 
and  a  callus  to  form  at  the  cut  surface  ;  in  a  few- 
days  the  cuttings  were  ready,  and  when  treated  ia 
the  usual  manner,  formed  roots  at  once.  This  lit- 
tle discovery  was  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  instead  of  keeping  it  to  himself, 
he,  like  the  progressive  horticnlturi.-.t  that  he  is, 
gave  at  the  time  a  full  account  of  it,  illustrated  bv 
an  engraving,  in  the  American  Agriatlttirisl.  The 
same  trick  may  be  played  upon  other  soft-wooded 
plants  as  well.  I  have  used  successfully  another 
method  with  geraniums  and  similar  cuttings,  which 
I  saw  in  some  journal,  but  have  forgotten  where  or 
I  would  give  credit.  \Mien  the  wood  is  very  suc- 
culent, and  there  is  danger  of  decay,  the  cutting  is 
tied  to  a  stick,  and  this  is  put  into  the  sand  so  that 
the  base  of  the  cutting  barely  touches  it.  To  pre- 
vent a  close  contact  between  the  cutting  and  the 
stick,  where  moisture  might  remain  and  cause  de- 
cay, a  peg  is  placed  between  the  two.  The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch, 
[See  engraving  on  p.  261].  Of  course  this  can  only 
be  successful  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  propa- 
gating house Probably  almost  every  one    has 

seen  the  old  way  of  propagating  the  Oleander  by 

Hooting  Slijjs  isi  a  T^ollle  of  "Water; 

a  cutting  six  inches  or  more  long,  has  its  lower 
leaves  removed,  and  that  portion  immersed  in  a 
vial  of  water,  which  is  hung  up  in  a  warm  place, 
and  the  water  replaced  as  it  evaporates.  In  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  cutting,  roots  will  form  in  abundance.  It  is 
well  known thatthis is  the  readiest  method  formul- 
tiplying  the  Reed,  (Annido Domrx);  and  other  plants 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  Roses,  Grape- 
vines. Willows,  etc.,  will  root  in  water,  and  it  is 
said  that  cuttings  of  the  Tamarisks  strike  more 
readily  in  it  thau  in  the  usual  way.  The  method 
seems  to  be  attracting  some  attention  among  French 
horticulturists,  aud  I  was  quite  surjirised  to  see  a 
correspondent  in  a  recent  I^ti-i/r  lloyd'-olf^  advise  it 
for  Begonias,  the  cuttinas  of  which  are  so  succulent 
that  one  would  think  they  would  decay  quickly. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  are  very  interesting  to 
the  amateur  ;  of  a  similar  character  is  what  is  called 
"saucer  proiiagation,"  very  popular  a  few  years 
ago.  in  wliich  cuttings  were  placed  in  a  saucer  of 
sand  which  was  kept  very  wet— thin  mud— and  set 
in  full  sun  light.  Cuttings  root  readily  so  treated. 
But  there  is  one  dimcnlty  with  cuttuigs  struck  in 
water  or  very  wet  sand ;  the  roots  are  succulent 
and  tender,  aud  unless  handled  with  great  care  will 
be  lost  when  jiottod  aud  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
Though  these  methods  seem  very  attractive  from 
the  ease  with  which  roots  seemed  to  bo  formed, 
the  extra  care  they  require  afterwards  more  than 
off-ets  any  .advantages.  Some  cuttings  root  very 
rea'Uly  in  wet  sphagnum  :  indeed  any  inert  medium 
that  will  hold  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  may 
be  used,  and  pure  saud  has  been  found  the  best. 
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Mr  other  Sousehold  Hems  see  "  Basket "  pages. 

An  Iron  Pot  Scrubber. 


The  cleaning  of  pots  and  pans  is  a  work  tliat 
liouselieepers  would  gladly  avoid  if  they  could. 
Pots  must  be  cleaned,  however,  and  to  save  the 
finger  nails,  chips,  spoons,  knives,  and  other  sub- 
stitutes are  used.  In  some  pai-ts  of  the  country,  a 
pot-scrabber  made  of 
iron  rings,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  is  used, 
but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  serves 
a  most  excellent  pur- 
pose. It  is  shown  as  it 
appears  when  spread 
out ;  but  when  taken  in 
the  hand  may  be  gather- 
ed up,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  piece  of  cloth. 
When  anything  sticks 
to  the  pot  or  other  uten- 
sil, or  has  been  burned 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  a 
little  hard  rubbing  with 
this  scrubber  quickly 
removes  it;  and  when  the  pot  merely  needs  rinsing, 
the  scrubber  may  be  loosely  rubbed  around  a  few 
times.  We  do  not  know  who  the  manufacturer  is, 
but  as  the  scrubber  is  kept  for  sale  at  some  of  the 
hardware  stores  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  can  be 
procured  by  any  retailer  of  hardware  or  house 
furnishing  goods  throughout  the  country,  if  it  is 
only  inquired  for.     Its  cost  is  25  cents. 


TVIKE  DISH-WASHEK. 


A  Home-made  Toasting  Fork. 

A  fork  that  will  hold  bread,  cakes,  mufSns,  or 
even  chops,  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon,  that  are  to 
be  toasted,  before  a  fire,  may  be  made  of  any  refuse 
piece  of  tin,  as  the  bottom  of  a  sardine  box,  or  the 
side  of  a  fruit  can.  A  piece  of  tin  of  convenient 
size,  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  3  to  4  inches  wide,  for 
instance,  is  flattened  out;  the  corners  are  cut  off, 
and  the  edges  are  turued  up  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving ;  this  is  done  to  make  the  tin  stiffer,  so  that 
it  win  hold  its  shape.     Three  angular  pieces  are 


HOilE-MABE  TOASTING  FORK. 

then  cut,  and  bent  up  as  shown  ;  and  three  wires 
are  fastened  into  holes,  and  then  twisted  to  form  a 
handle  by  which  it  is  held.  It  is  best  that  the  three 
points  should  be  turned  up  a  little  so  that  what- 
ever is  placed  upon  them  may  not  slip  off  easily. 
This  is  a  little  useful  thing  for  the  boys  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  upon,  as  it  can  all  be  made  with  a 
jack  knife  and  a  sharp  pointed  nail  with  which  to 
puneh  the  three  holes  for  the  wires  of  the  handle. 


Home   Topics. 

BY  FAITH  KOCHESTEK. 

Tending  Baby. 

Now  here  is  Grace  with  her  first  baby  ;  and  some- 
how she  has  to  "  tend  "  it  a  great  deal.  Don't  you 
believe  that  she  "  has  to  "  ?  But  the  baby  worries 
if  he  is  not  taken  up  when  he  feels  hke  it,  and  if  he 
is  neglected  long,  the  worrying  usually  turns  into 
hard  crying.  "What  of  that?"— Oh  dear  !  If  you 
have  not  been  "  through  the  mill,"  either  as  mother 
or  as  sympathizing  friend,  please  don't  speak  in 
this  meeting.    We  don't  care  to  hear  about  Indian 


babies,  strapped  to  a  board  for  hours  at  a  time, 
sucking  a  bit  of  sour  bread  or  raw  meat.  Our  chil- 
dren do  not  inherit  the  fortitude  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, nor  the  robustness  of  the  Indian  constitution, 
and  no  single-handed  efforts  will  bring  individuals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  an  equality  with  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  these  respects. 

Grace  is  a  woman  of  good  sense,  tender  in  heart 
and  in  judgment.  She  wants  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  that  baby.  Friends  advise  her  not  to  tend  the 
baby  too  much — teach  him  to  take  care  of  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  Grace  herself  resolves  to  do 
this.  But  if  the  baby,  after  his  short  nap  (for  he 
does  the  bulk  of  his  sleeping  at  night),  and  a  little 
season  of  quiet  and  happy  open-eyed  meditation, 
announces  in  baby  language  that  he  would  like  to 
sit  up  now — why,  isn't  it  fair  that  somebody's  lov- 
ing arms  should  support  the  frame  whose  bones 
have  not  yet  grown  strong  enough  to  support  it  ? 
Human  beings  were  not  made  for  a  steady  horizon- 
tal position,  and  young  babies  have  a  right  to  he 
up  over  their  mothers'  shoulders,  and  look  at  the 
world  as  others  see  it,  and  to  find  how  it  seems  to 
sit  up,  safely  supported  by  a  loving  arm  and  breast. 

But,  presently,  the  baby  worries  again,  and  it  is 
not  hungry  and  has  no  other  apparent  cause  of 
complaint.  It  continues  to  complain,  making  every 
body  in  its  vicinity  more  or  less  uncomfortable. 
Since  the  baby  cannot  explain  its  troubles,  and 
since  there  are  in  human  experience  almost  infinite 
sources  of  discomfort,  it  is  quite  fair  to  try  to  dis- 
cover what  alls  the  baby,  and  so  reUeve  it. 

I  have  tried  to  give  baby's  side  of  the  subject. 
But  now,  how  shall  parents  protect  themselves 
against  infant  tyranny  ? — How  can  the  Uttle  ones 
be  early  taught  to  know  their  place  and  not  en- 
croach needlessly  upon  the  rights  of  others  ? — If  I 
could,  I  would  inquire  of  the  mother  of  John 
Wesley,  who  is  noted  for  this,  among  other  things, 
that  she  never  allowed  a  child  over  four  months 
old  to  cry  aloud.  How  cJid  she  manage  it  ?  And 
she  had — was  it  eleven  children  ?  or  was  it  four- 
teen ?  I  am  unable  to  believe  the  story  about  her 
babes  not  crying  aloud. 

Well,  mine  do  ;  and  so  do  yours.  Some  babies 
can  be  turned  off  more  than  others.  Perhaps  they 
are  less  social,  perhaps  less  selfish  and  exacting — 
these  babies  who  take  everything  good-naturedly. 
Perhaps  they  are  simply  healthier.  There  are  little 
children  who,  by  the  time  they  can  talk,  seem  to 
have  gained  a  complete  mastery  of  their  parents, 
and  the  only  way  to  have  peace — a  wretched  peace 
indeed ! — is  to  let  them  have  their  way  in  every- 
thing. This  is  a  most  deplorable  state  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  result  of  parental  Imbecility. 
Sensible  people  sometimes  find  themselves  the 
natural  guardians  of  babes  with  so  nervous  tem- 
peraments, and  so  mountainous  wills,  that  it  seems 
extremely  difficult  to  establish  proper  government. 

No  very  definite  advice  can  be  given  to  meet  such 
cases.  A  baby's  rights  must  be  respected.  The 
helpless  little  creature  has  a  right  to  smiles  and 
tender  words,  and  help  about  its  exercise  and  self- 
education.  But  it  ought  to  learn  some  self-reli- 
ance. Sooner  or  later  it  must  submit  to  have  its 
wishes  crossed.  We  find  how  much  easier  it  is  for 
a  baby  to  lie  in  its  crib,  or  sit  on  the  floor,  or  in  a 
high  chau',  and  amuse  itself  when  it  sees  other  per- 
sons busy  at  work.  It  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  sewing,  or  other  sedentary  employments,  are 
accessary  occupations  for  mamma,  It  she  is  much 
engaged  with  house-work.  While  she  is  going 
about  the  house  with  broom,  or  dish  cloth,  or  ladle, 
baby  employs  and  amuses  itself  as  best  it  can,  but 
when  the  work  is  done  up,  aud  mamma  sits  down 
to  sew — now  is  baby's  chance  !  And  why  not  ?  But 
the  sewing  must  be  done  !  Alas  yes.  I  wish  mam- 
ma could  take  the  baby  out  in  the  garden,  and  not 
know  of  a  single  thing  th.at  she  ought  to  be  doing, 
except  to  have  a  good  time  with  baby  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  day. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  persistently  many  people 
educate  self-consciousness  in  little  children.  They 
give  such  over-doses  of  pity  for  all  its  little  woes  ! 
Better  to  cheer  it  than  to  pity  it,  when  it  mourns. 
Indifference  to  its  real  troubles  is  cruel  and  unlike- 
ly to  educate  the  tender  Christian  graces  in  a  child, 
hut  I  am  sure  that  the  unconscious  motive  of  the 


"poor  baby," — "  did  they  'buse  it  ?  " — "  well,  they 
shouldn't !  "  soothing  doses,  is  to  make  the  baby 
delight  in  feeling  its  importance  in  the  circle,  and 
take  a  natural,  but  not  ennobling  pleasure,  in  excit- 
ing the  compassion  of  others.  Kiss  the  bruised 
portion  ;  rub  the  aching  spot ;  let  the  little  one  feel 
that  you  love  it  and  wish  to  do  it  good ;  but  try  to 
interest  it  in  something  outside  of  itseJf.  I  confess 
I  hardly  expect  to  see  a  single  American  child 
brought  up  after  this  plan  in  my  day  and  genera- 
tion, but  this  has  long  been  my  theory.  If  one 
parent  pursues  the  sensible  course,  perhaps  the 
child's  other  parent,  or  some  grandparent,  or  aunt, 
exclaims  pityingly  at  every  fall. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  teach  a  child  to  be  almost  al- 
ways in  motion,  trotting,  rocking,  jumping,  rolling 
in  a  carriage,  or  carried  about  in  some  one's  arms. 
When  the  wee  bit  baby  grows  uneasy,  see  whether 
a  simple  change  of  position  wDl  not  answer  as  well 
as  rocking  it.  Some  babies  will  not  sleep  at  all, 
night  or  day,  unless  rocked.  Some  babies  must 
have  also  a  regular  din  set  up  to  drown  out  their 
cries  and  stupify  them  with  astonishment,  until 
they  sleep.  I  even  knew  of  one  who  required  not 
only  a  din,  but  a  real  dinner — bell !  At  last  it  could 
not  be  got  to  sleep  without  having  a  big  dinner- 
bell  rung  above  its  head.  Remember  this,  when 
you  begin  the  practice  of  putting  the  baby  to  sleep 
with  instrumental  music,  or  any  noise,  except  sooth- 
ing lullabys.  Perhaps  it  is,  as  manj'  say,  the  best 
way  to  teach  babies,  from  the  outset,  to  go  to  sleep 
alone  in  their  little  cribs,  without  any  attention  ex- 
cept putting  them  there,  but  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  should  not  like  to  have  missed  the  pleasure  of 
sometimes  rocking  my  babes  to  sleep  in  my  arms, 
to  lullaby  singing  of  my  own  heart's  making.  "It 
takes  time,"  they  say.  Dear!  Dear!  What  do 
women  want  time  for,  if  not  for  the  sweetest  of 
womanly  pleasures  ?  Because  I  believe  in  a  good 
God,  I  am  very  sure  that  in  some  good  time  coming 
all  mothers  and  babies  will  yet  have  a  fair  chance 
and  a  good  time  in  this  world.  Until  then,  women 
and  babies  must  simply  do  the  best  they  can. 

liCttiiig  Babies  Cry. 

The  foregoing  topic  is  unreasonably  long,  I 
know,  aud  yet  I  did  not  speak  of  one  important 
consideration  in  tendinga  baby.  I  have  been  asked 
whether  I  did  not  believe  that  babes  would  soon 
cease  to  cry,  unless  in  pain,  if  their  caUs  were  usu- 
ally disregarded.  Very  Ukely  they  would,  but  how 
are  you  to  know  whether  an  infant  is  is  pain  or  not  ? 
It  -would  be  simply  cruel  to  leave  it  to  suffer  un- 
helped  if  it  were  enduring  pain,  or  only  discomfort, 
which  you  could  relieve.  Even  if  you  suspect  that 
its  erics  result  from  temper  alone,  you  can  not  be 
sure  of  it,  if  the  child  can  not  talk  ;  a  severe  parox- 
ysm of  crying  may  result  in  long  and  anxious  pa- 
rental Inquiry  and  experimenting  with  infant  trusses 
of  one  kind  or  another,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  usmg  almost  any  means,  rather  than  to  allow  the 
injured  chUd  to  cry  hard  again.  All  this  is  matter 
of  quite  common  exjjerience,  in  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  as  they  should  know  who  talk  dogmatically 
about  letting  little  babies  "  cry  it  out  and  learn  once 
for  all  who  is  master." 

In  a  very  interesting  Autobiography,  published  a 
few  years  ago,  we  are  told  how  the  author's  mother, 
by  his  father's  advice,  let  him  sit  upon  the  floor,  a 
babe  of  six  months,  and  scream  out  his  rage  over 
necessary  denials  of  his  wishes,  time  after  time,  un- 
til he  was  cured  of  such  folly.  Perhaps  if  only 
rage  possessed  the  child,  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
scream  until  serious  physical  injury  would  result ; 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  that  man's  mother  some 
questions  prompted  by  scientific  curiosity  aud  phil- 
anthropic desire.  If  no  immediate  strain  or  rup- 
ture followed  such  paroxysms  as  the  child  indulged 
in,  I  think  there  may  possibly  have  been  some  con- 
nection between  them  (in  their  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system),  and  serious  nervous  prostration 
which  followed  an  attack  of  measles  some  years 
later.  Questions  like  this  must  occasion  anxious 
thought  to  parents  who  have  nervous  children. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of  physical 
injury  from  excessive  excitement ;  and  a  danger 
equally  great  on  the  other  hand— the  cultivation  of 
willfulness,  obstinacy,  tyranny  of  disposition,  by 
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jOlowing  a  child  to  have  its  own  way  contrary  to 
the  parents'  judgment,  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
peace.  "WTiether  "Dr.  Spanxter"  should  be  sum- 
moned, Tvise  parents  must  decide  for  themselves. 
Like  most  other  doctors,  (except  one  ! ),  he  is  in 
danger  of  coming  too  often  if  you  call  him  at  all. 
Still,  there  are  emergencies  when  he  does  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary.  One  child  of  mine  led  me 
many  an  hour  of  weary  effort  to  "pacify"  it,  and 
restore  its  equanimity,  at  the  expense  of  my  own. 
But  a  sound  spanking,  when  it  got  to  the  throwing- 
itself-on-the-floor  point,  amid  its  cries,  was  exactly 
the  dose  needed  for  the  cure  of  such  spasms.  To 
spank  a  baby  for  waking  up  with  fright  and  scream- 
ing in  the  night,  is  a  barbarous  practice,  which  I 
have  over  heard  with  extreme  indignation.  Of 
course  that  is  not  common. 

1  have  known  more  than  one  child,  who  learned 
how  to  get  its  own  way  every  time,  by  screaming 
if  denied,  and  holding  its  breath,  until  the  frighten- 
ed parents  were  ready  to  do  anything  to  have  it 
breathe  once  more.  But  no  child  ever  died  from 
any  such  voluntarj'  breathlessness.  Fortunately, 
our  breathing  is  not  wholly  under  our  own  control, 
and  if  a  child  should  hold  its  breath  until  it  became 
Tmconscious,  the  lungs,  released  fi-om  the  power  of 
the  vicious  will,  would  go  about  their  work  again, 
and  save  the  child. 

Home  Binding  of  Papers  and  Mngnztiie^. 

We  know  what  handsome  books  are  made  by 
getting  old  magazines  bound  up  in  yearly  or  hall- 
yearl}'  volumes.  Many  of  us  can  not  afford  to  have 
all  of  the  old  magazines  and  papers,  which  we  wish 
to  preserve  in  order,  bound  by  the  regular  book- 
binders. It  is  possible  to  bind  them  together  so  as 
to  xireserve  them  in  a  convenient  form,  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  with  no  expense  to  speak  of. 
Sew  them  together  with  strong  cord  or  twine. 
Don't  sew  them  "  over  and  over,"  like  the  seam  in 
a  sheet,  as  papers  sewed  in  this  way  tear  out  badly, 
and  the  book  loses  its  shape.  To  make  a  thick 
book,  a  good  strong  awl  is  needed.  Lay  the  num- 
bers in  order,  removing  the  covers,  if  they  are  cov- 
ered. Fit  the  backs  evenly,  and  make  awl  holes 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
back  edge,  through  the  whole  pUe,  not  more  than 
two  or  tliree  inches  apart.  Sew  through  these  with 
a  darning  needle  and  twine,  back  and  forth,  until 
the  book  is  firm,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  twine 
securely.  If  a  good  strong  cover  be  desired,  it  is 
best  to  bind  the  backs  with  strong  cloth.  This 
may  be  done  by  folding  a  strip  of  cloth  over  the 
backs  (the  whole  pile  together)  before  piercing  the 
holes.  To  this  strip,  on  front  and  back,  paste  pa- 
per, one  thickness  over  .another,  until  a  thick  board 
is  formed,  drying  it  with  a  warm  flat-iron  as  you 
proceed,  so  as  to  keep  a  smooth  and  even  surface. 
Trim  the  edges,  paste  something  strong  over  the 
back,  line  the  covers  neatly,  and  embellish  the  out- 
side according  to  taste. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  bind  children's  magazines, 
but  the  covers  are  quite  essential,  as  without  them 
the  leaves  roll  up  and  wear  away  fast  with  children's 
usage.  I  have  found  it  a  good  way  to  treat  the 
Aiiierwaii  Agrk-uUurist.  J[y  father  used  to  prepare 
neat  little  wooden  slats,  about  half  au  inch  wide, 
and  less  than  half  as  thick,  with  little  gimlet  holes, 
sewing  through  these,  as  he  bound  a  pile  of  papers, 
one  slat  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile.  These  held  the  papers  firm  and  preserved 
thcra,  by  preventing  the  folding  of  the  volume. 
The  firmer  and  thicker  the  sewing,  the  less  danger 
is  there  of  folding:,  which  wears  out  a  home-bound 
Tolume  faster  than  anything  else. 

Two  Breail  Recipes. 

In  a  diary  for  1874,  I  find  two  recipes  for  bread, 
given  me  by  a  careful  housekeeper,  who  assured 
me  of  their  merits.  I  was  not  keeping  house  at 
that  time,  and  the  dian,'  gave  place  to  another  one, 
and  the  recipes  have  never  been  tried  by  me.  But 
I  doubt  not  their  goodness,  especially  the  one  for 

Bkown  Bread. — Three  even  cups  of  corn-meal, 
one  heaping  cup  of  while  Hour,  three  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoonfulof 
soda,  one-half  cup  of  mol.isses.  This  fills  a  two 
quart  basiu.    Steam  3  hours,  and  bake  15  minutes. 


Graha^i  Bread. — Four  and  one-half  cups  gra- 
ham flour,  one  and  a  half  cup  wheat  flour,  two- 
thirds  cup  molasses,  two-thirds  cup  yeast,  one  pint 
water,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  thick  at  night.  Steam 
three  hours  next  day,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes — 
in  the  same  buttered  basiu  where  it  was  raised. 


Sending  Postage  Sta^ips. — When  wafers  came 
into  use,  in  place  of  sealing  wax,  some  one — proba- 
bly Lord  Chesterfield — protested  against  fastening 
letters  with  them,  because  it  was  vulgar  to  "  send 
spittle  to  our  friends."  The  general  use  of  gum- 
_  med  envelopes  at  the 
present  time  make  it 
necessary  to  disregard 
this,  and  we  moisten 
our  envelopes  with  the 
mouth,  even  if  it  may 
be  thought  vulgar. 
There  is  one  way,  how- 
evei-,  in  which  we  "send 
spittle  to  friends," 
which  is  unpleasant, 
and  may  be  avoided. 
All  thoughtful  per- 
sons in  writing  for  a 
favor,  or  expecting  an  answer,  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  themselves  only,  enclose  a  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage.  The  usual  customis  to  wet  a  corner 
of  the  stamp,  just  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  attach 
it  to  the  letter.  Some,  by  the  way,  to  make  it  sure, 
wet  the  whole  stamp,  and  stick  it  fast,  so  that  it 
takes  more  time  to  remove  it  than  it  is  worth.  One 
does  not  like  to  use  a  stamp  that  has  been  partly 
wetted  by  another,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  so, 
may  be  readily  avoided.  Wheu  we  get  a  lot  of 
stamps  we  put  by  those  from  the  margin  of  the 
sheet,  for  enclosing  in  letters.  These  stamps  have 
a  blank  margin,  which  is  partly  gummed ;  and  by 
means  of  this  the  stamp  is  attached  to  a  letter  and 
may  be  removed  by  tearing  through  the  punched 
holes.  When  we  have  no  stamp  with  a  marginal 
piece,  we  then  make  two 
cuts  through  the  letter, 
and  put  the  stamp  under 
the  band  or  slip,  thus 
furnished,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  While  some 
persons  do  not  notice 
such  things,  others  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and 
would  prefer  throwing 
away  a  stamp  to  wetting 
it,  after  it  had  been  touch- 
ed by  another,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  all 
prefer  clean  stamps. 

How  TO  Servb  Eggs. — 
"G.  T.  E."ha3  an  abund- 
ance of  eggs,  but  is  tired 
of  boiled,  dropped,  scram- 
bled, and  omelette,  and 
asks  if  there  are  not  other 
ways  of  cooking,  to  make 
a  variety.  We  were  once 
in  a  foreign  city  with  a 
companion  who  was  most 
fastidious  with  respect  to 
his  food,  and  had,  above 
all  else,  a  special  horror 
of  garlic  ;  to  be  sure,  he 
had  never  tasted  it,  but 
the  smell  was  enough,  and 
he  was— -it  being  where 
Spanish  customs  prevailed 
— constantly  in  dread  of 
garlic.  Both  were  served 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  to  a  dish  consisting  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  quartered,  and  covered  with  some 
kind  of  sauce.  We  tasted  the  eggs,  and  found  thcni 
delicious,  and  that  their  excellence  was  dne  to  a 
judicious  flavoring  with  garlic.  We  saiil  nothing, 
but  waited  for  the  out-break  ;  ipiarter  after  quarter 
of  egg  disappeared,  and  our  friend's  plate  was 
passed  for  more.  We  asked  him  it  he  liked  it,  and 
had  him  committed  most  thoroughly  to  the  fiue 


flavor  of  the  sauce.  Afterwards  we  told  him  that 
it  was  garlic  that  had  made  the  dish  so  acceptable 
— and  never  after  heard  any  more  about  garlic. 
We  occasionally  imitate  this  dish,  in  a  manner. 
The  eggs  are  bnUed  hard,  sheUed  and  cut  length- 
mse  into  quarters,  whdc  hot ;  drawn  butter  is  ready 
to  pour  over  them,  which  is  first  flavored  by  stir- 
ring in  suiEcient  "  Worcestershire  sauce  "  to  suit 
the  taste.  Many  are  not  aware  that  the  peculiar 
flavor  for  which  they  prefer  "  Worcestershire  "  to 
all  other  sauces,  is  the  trace  of  garlic  it  contains, 
and  we  use  it  as  a  handy  way  of  Imparting  that 
flavor  to  this  sauce.  Garlic  should  never  be  trusted 
to  incautious  hands  ;  a  mere  suspicion  of  it  is  as 
pleasant  as  its  full  force  is  repulsive  ;  it  is  eminent- 
ly one  of  the  good  gifts  to  be  used,  but  not 
abused.  As  to  hard-boiled  eggs,  they  are,  it  is 
true,  less  digestible  than  soft-boiled,  but  except  for 
very  delicate  persons,  are  not  objectionable. 

Tlie  AUcc  ri-nit. 

So  many  steamers  nm  between  "Xcw  York  and  the  va- 
rious West  India  ports,  that  the  various  tropical  fruits 
are  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  city.  Besides  pineapples, 
bananas,  and  such  well  known  fruits,  the  steamers  some- 
times bring  small  quantities  of  the  rarer  kinds,  which 
arc  sold  at  the  fruit  stores.  It  is  notnnusaal  to  find  Gii- 
avas,  Avocado  Pears,  Mamee  Apples,  Mangoes,  aud  sucit 
tropical  fruits  offered  for  sale,  aud  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  the  fruit  of  the  Akcc.  Some  time  ago  one  of 
onr  artists  came  across  the  Akee  at  a  fruit  store,  and 
made  a  drawing  of  it  for  an  engraving,  which  we  give 
here,  that  yoa  may  see  what  an  odd-looking  fruit  it  is. 
The  Akee  grows  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands,  aud 
is  a  tree  about  30  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  yellowish  and 
ribbed,  and  when  quite  ripe  breaks  open,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  then  very  showy,  as  the  seeds  are 
jet  black,  and  each,  like  the  one  shown  separate,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  pnro  white  appendage,  which  is  the  eatable 
portion.  This  has  a  very  pleasant  taste  ;  most  of  the 
tropical  fruit  are  very  sweet,  but  this  is  somewhat  acid, 
aud  those  who  live  in  the  coimtrles  where  it  is  abundant. 


THE   AKEE   FRUIT  OF   TIIE   WEST  INDIES. 


become  very  fond  of  it.    Oi  course  it  is  very  rarely  seen 
at  the  stores,  and  only  known  as  a  curiosity. 


TUe    Doctor's    4'orrospoinlem"*'. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  my  young  friends  who  write  to 
me.  I  intend  to  answer  here  the  questions  asked  by 
Boys  and  Girls,  but  only  those  that  I  think  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  other  Boys  aud  Girls.  Some  send  mo 
puzzles,  aud  others  problems  in  arithmetic  to  which 
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they  wish  answers.  All  letters  about  puzzles  should  go 
to  Aunt  Sue.  I  have  no  time  to  work  out  problems  ; 
they  properly  should  go  to  your  school  teacher.  Some 
questions  arc  about  matters  that  can  not  be  well  answer- 
cdin  such  a  manner  that  young  people  can  understand 
them,  and  these,  together  with  questions  that  nobody 
can  answer,  are  left  unnoticed.  The  kind  of  questions 
that  I  especially  like  to  get,  are  those  concerning  the 
common  things  that  you  see  about  you.  I  wish  to  en- 
courage you  to  observe,  that  is  to  use  your  eyes.  Boys 
or  girls  who  live  in  the  country  should  never  find  it 
"  dull,''  or  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  interest  them. 
Plants,  stones,  birds,  insects  are  everywhere,  aud  there 
is  always  something  to  be  learned  from  them.  When 
you  wish  to  know  more  ahout  these  and  other  natural 
objects  than  you  can  learn  at  home,  I  will  try  to  help 
you.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  your  questions  should  be 
about  such  things,  for  I  expect  you  to  write  on  any  other 
matters,  about  which  you  think  I  can  aid  you.  Lately 
several  old  people— that  is  grown  up  persons,  have 
written  to  "  The  Doctor,"  saying  that  they  would  like 
an  answer  in  the  "Correspondence.''  This  can  not  be 
done.  These  columns  belong  to  the  Boys  and  Girls,  and 
to  them  only.  If  older  persons  find  anything  to  interest 
them  here,  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  we  can  not  give  up  any 
space  to  them. 

ABOUT    "earth-stars." 

Master  A.  G.  C.  picked  up  last  summer  some  curious 
tilings  near  Providence,  E.  I.  As  he  could  find  no  one 
to  tell  him  what  they  were,  he  sends  them  to  '■  The  Boc- 
tor."  No  doubt  Master  Albert  will  be  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  these  "  things  "  are  plants— and  very  curious 
plants  too.  But  that  the  rest  of  you  may  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  let  me  give  an  engraving  of  them. 
At  the  left  hand,  (fig.  1.),  you  have  one  of  the  things  as 
they  now  appear,  while  the  other  engraving,  {fig.  2.), 
shows  how  they  looked  when  my  young  friend  found 
them,  or  as  they  might  have  looked  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  dew  had  dried  off,  or  soon  after  a  shower.  To  de- 
scribe a  thing  like  this  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  fairly 
understand  it,  is  sometimes  rather  difficult,  as  they  belong 
to  a  class  of  objects  about  which  grown  people  in  gen- 
eral know  but  little,  and  of  course  youngsters  know 
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less.  You  all  know  that  our  common  plants  have  flow- 
ers, and  that  after  the  flowers  come  the  fruit  and  seeds. 
Most  of  our  common  plants  have  flowers— some  more 
showy  tlian  others.  When  I  say  that  all  plants  are  either 
flowering  plants,  or  flowerless  plants,  (plants  that  bear 
no  flowers)  you  will  not  find  it  diflicult  to  understand 
that.  If  I  ask  you  to  name  some  flowering  plants  you 
will  at  once  give  the  names  of  a  great  number,  from 
chickweed  to  the  apple-tree  ;  but  when  I  ask  for  the 
names  of  some  of  those  which  bear  no  flowers,  you  will 
— unless  some  of  you  have  studied  a  little  about  plants, 
be  puzzled.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  flower- 
less  plants,  which  are  not  much  alike  except  in  the  one 
point,  that  they  have  no  flowers  ;  thus  the  ferns  are  one-- 
family  and  the  mosses  another,  of  flowerless  plants  ;  the 
seaweeds,  and  the  green  scum  you  see  on  pools  of  water 
in  the  spring  are  another  family  of  these  plants  ;  then 
there  is  a  great  number  of  things— for  perhaps  you  never 
thought  they  were  plants— some  of  which  you  must 
know  as  mushrooms,  toadstools,  puff-balls,  and  even  the 
mold  upon  bread,  and  all  other  molds,  that  belong  to 
another  family  of  flowerless  plants.  Very  little  do  they 
look  like  plants,  for  they  have  no  green  leaves,  nor  is 
there  anything  about  them  tliat  is  like  common  plants. 
Still  you  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  they  are  plants, 
until  you  are  old  enough  to  learn  why  they  arc  so  classed. 
Probably  almost  every  boy  who  lives  In  the  country  has 
seen  a  "Puff-ball,"  a  rounded  body,  sometimes  as  big  as 
a  pullet's  egg  aud  sometimes  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  or 
much  larger.  Boys  usually  notice  these  when  they  are 
dry,  and  it  hit  slightly  will  send  out  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke-like  dust,  in  a  sudden  puff— hence  they  are  called 
pufl'-balls.  If  you  were  to  flnd  them  earlier,  you  would 
see  that  they  are  whitish,  and  fastened  to  an  under- 
ground portion,  and  if  you  break  one  in  this  condition, 
you  will  find  no  dust  inside,  but  it  is  full  of  what  looks 
like  a  white  pith.  Now  I  can  only  briefly  say  tnat  the 
greater  part  of  this  puff-ball  is  under  ground.  What  we 
should  call  the  branches  of  a  plant  of  another  kind— and 


this  ball  appears  only  when  the  nuder-ground  part  is  full 
grown— this  ball  serves  for  the  under-ground  plant,  just 
the  same  as  flowers  aud  seeds  do  to  other  plants — that  is, 
allows  it  to  multiply  its  kind.     When  the  puff-ball  is 


Fig.  3. — "  PEACOCK'S-TAIL." 

ripe,  the  dust  will  puff  out  when  yon  hit  it,  and  each 
little  particle  of  this  dust,  so  fine  that  it  is  carried  a  long 
way  on  the  wind,  will,  if  it  falls  in  the  right  place,  grow, 
and  make  more  under-ground  plants  which  will  pro- 
duce more  above-ground  parts,  which,  when  ripe,  are 
these  same  puff-balls,  and  so  you  will  see  that  this 
dust  serves  just  the  same  as  seeds  do  for  larger 
plants.  This  is  a  long  story,  but  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand it.  Now  the  things  Albert  wishes  to  know  about 
are  own  cousins  to  the  puff-balls.  They  have  an  under- 
ground part  that  we  do  not  see  ;  at  the  proper  time  a 
little  ball  shows  itself  on  the  ground,  of  the  size  of  fig. 
1,  but  round,  as  that  has  shriveled.  Now  instead  of  act- 
ing just  like  the  puff-baU,  this  has  two  coats  or  peels, 
just  as  an  orange  has  before  you  get  at  the  juice.  When 
this  ball  is  ripe,  this  outer  coat  splits  up,  just  as  you 
sometimes  cut  the  peel  of  an  orange.  This  outer  coat  is 
very  easily  affected  by  moisture.  If  rain  or  dew  comes, 
the  parts  turn  back,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  with  such 
force  as  to  tear  it  away  from  the  under-ground  part,  and 
send  it,  with  a  bounce,  for  some  distance.  When  it  be- 
comes dry,  the  points  all  curl  up  as  in  fig.  1.  So  with  the 
dewy  morning  and  drier  midday— or  with  shower  and 
sunshine,  this  opens  and  shuts  and  goes  jumping  along 
—why  does  it  travel  ?  you  will  wonder.  The  outside  is 
so  curious  and  so  affected  by  moisture  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  central  part,  the  ball.  In  time,  this  opens  by 
a  little  hole— and  just  like  the  puff-ball,  pufl's  out  a  cloud 
of  dust,  which,  like  the  puff-baU  dust,  will  grow  andmake 
more  plants.  So  you  will  see  that  this  opening  aud 
shutting  helps  to  scatter  the  dust.  Ton  of  course  want 
to  know  what  is  the  name  of  these  curious  plants.  If 
the  points  of  fig.  2  were  out  straight  they  would  look 
like  a  star,  and  they  are  often 
in  a  wet  time,  found  spread  out 
flat  on  the  ground,  andtUcyare 
called  "  earth-stars."  Botanists 
give  the  plant  the  name  Gea-^'tej 
which  is  exactly  Earth-star  in 
Greek.  While  they  are  not  so 
very  common,  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  them  so  abundant 
that  one  could,  if  he  chose 
pick  them  up  by  the  basketful 
It  is  a  pretty  long  story,  but  it 
I  told  you  anything  about  it  I 
wished  you  to  understand  some 
thing  more  than  the  mere  name 

ABOUT    "sea  SIOSS." 

Miss  M.  T.  has  received  from 
a  friend  who  passed  the  winter 
in  Florida,  something  which 
she  thinks  is  a  "  Sea  Moss 
and  wishes  to  know  more 
about  it.  My  correspondent  is 
right  in  supposing  it  to  be  from 
the  sea,  but  the  name  * '  Sea 
Moss,"  though  often  used,  i=! 
incorrect.  The  true  mosst-. 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  land 
plants,  and  those  plants,  found 
in  both  salt  and  fresh  water 
that  are  often  called  mosses 
arc  as  different  from  the  true 
mosses  as  can  be.  In  the  talk 
about    Earth  -  stars,     I    stiite 

that  there  are  plants  that  do  not  produce  flowers. 
The  "Earth-star,"  is  an  example  of  one  family  of  these 
plants,  the  Fungi— another  family  of  flowerless  plants, 
live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  are  of  many  beautiful 
forms  and  colors.  The  botanist  calls  them  Al(/ce,  and 
those  that  live  in  salt  water  are  commonly  known  as  sea- 
weed. The  one  sent,  (fig.  3),  is  called  the  "  Peacock's- 
tail,"— the  botanists  name  for  it  is  Paclina  Pavonia.  It 
is  usually  about  twice  as  large  as  the  one  shown  in  the 


engraving,  and  is  found  in  the  sea  in  warm  countries 
all  over  the  world.  When  dried  it  is  of  different  shades 
of  olive  green,  but  when  seen  in  tlie  water,  it  is  very 
beautiful,  and  show's  all  the  colors  of  the  rain-bow. 

THE  RUSSIAN  AHMY. 

Well,  here  is  'au  unusual  question.  J.  W.  W.,  Rock- 
laud  Co.,  Ya.,  writes  that  he  lias  no  Cyclopaedia,  but  so 
lung  as  he  has  "The  Doctor"  to  go  to  with  diflicult 
questions,  he  docs  not  so  much  miss  it.  Certainly,  after 
so  appreciative  a  note  as  this,  I  must  try  aud  answer  the 
youug^mau's  question,  which  is :  "  Do  the  Kussians  all 
have  to  serve  a  certain  iiuiubcr  of  years  in  the  army  ?  If 
so,  how  long  ?  " — While  I  can  reply  to  most  of  the  Boys 
and  Girl's  questions  off-hand,  this  is  so  much  out  of  my 
line  that  I  must  go  to  the  Cyclopaadia  for  an  answer. 
There  I  learn  that  every  Eussiau,  who  is  not  in  some  way 
disabled,  of  the  age  of  20,  is  liable  to  15  years  of  military 
duty,  six  of  which  must  be  in  active  service,  and  no  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed.  Tuere  area  number  of  exceptions, 
as  to  active  service,  but  nine  years  of  what  is  called  re- 
serve service,  is  exacted  of  every  man.  This  refers  to  the 
militia,  but  enlistmeut  iu  the  regular  army,  and  a  term 
of  service  there,  exempts  one  from  this  service. 

CARELESS  LETTER  WRITERS. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  boy  asking  several  questions. 
He  says,  "  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  through 
the  American  Agrictdtaiisty  you  would  very  much  oblige 
a  boy  of  12."— I  will  answer  "  a  boy  of  12,"  but  perhaps 
not  as  he  would  like.  In  the  first  place,  "  Boy  of  12's  " 
letter  is  about  things,  the  answer  to  which  would  be  of 
no  interest  whatever  to  any  other  boy  or  girl,  and  I  can 
not  answer  such  letters  in  the  paper.  But  more  than 
this,  his  letter  does  not  show  where  he  writes  from,  nor 
does  it  give  his  name.  There  is  a  blind  post-mark  on 
the  envelope  wMch  shows  that  the  letter  comes  from 
somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  aud  that  is  all  that  shows 
where  "  Boy  of  12  "  lives.  The  young  man  is  old  enough 
to  write  a  well  expressed  letter,  and  oven  a  "  Boy  of  12  " 
should  know  that  every  letter,  wri.ten  to  any  person 
whatever,  should  start  with  his  address.  That  is,  his 
Post-Offlce,  and  State  in  full,  and  should  end  with  his 
full  and  proper  name.  If  he  writes  something  for  the  pa- 
per and  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  printed,  he  can  sign 
"Boy  of  12 "  or  anything  else  he  chooses,  but  his  real 
name  should  always  be  given.  It  is  not  rare  for  older 
people  to  write  without  giving  their  names,  and  the 
editors  very  properly  put  their  letters  into  the  waste- 
basket.  Always  give  name  and  address  in  full. 
♦-. -^^-^ .-w^ 

Xhe  Sui'iuum.  'JToad. 

The  history  of  our  common  toad  is  a  strange  one ;  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  water,  and  hatch  out,  not  as  toads, 
but  as  tadpoles,  or  "  polly  wogs,"  as  boys  often  call  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  their  life,  they  live  iu  the  water,  just 
like  a  fish;  at  length  tlie  tadptrfes  get  legs,  lose  their 


THE  SUEINAM  TOAD. 

tails,  and  come  out  as  regular  toads.  Frogs  do  the  same, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  frog  tadpole  from  one  that  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  toad.  All  this  is  strange  enough,  but 
there  is  a  toad  in  Surinam  that  manages  iu  a  different, 
aud  s. ill  more  singular  manner.  After  the  eggs  are  laid 
iu  the  water— and  most  of  you  have  seen  tlie  eggs  of  onr 
toads  and  frogs,  which  the  boys  call  "  frog's-spittle,"  in 
whicli  the  eggs  are  all  surrounded  by  a  clear,  jcIIy-like 
substance — the  male-toad  heaps  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 
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the  female,  and  there  thej*  stay,  Tlie  skiu  of  the  back  of 
llie  female  swells  up,  aud  furms  little  pits,  or  cells,  iu 
wLicii  each  tadpole  lives.  Instead  of  takinij'  their  chances 
iu  the  water,  like  the  tadpoles  of  our  frogs,  each  one  has 
its  little  hole  iu  the  skin  of  the  mother's  back,  where  it 
is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  fishes,  aud  all  other  enemies, 
aud  it  stays  there,  uutil  it  has  gone  throui^'h  all  the  tad- 
pole life,  aud  is  ready  to  come  out  a  yoiiuij  Surinam  toad. 
Tlie  euj;ravin^'  shows  the  mother-toad,  with  some  of  the 
yuiuig  just  escapiuff. — Very  curious,  isn't  it  ? 


A1>ois.t  tUe   **  I'lazzfiiitg-  PaizzSe." 

"We  gave,  in  May  last,  under  the  heading  of  "A  very 
Puzzling  Puzzle,"  diagrams  and  very  much  the  words  of 
the  correspondent  who  6eut  it.  In  our  remarks  we  stated 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  Aunt  Sue,  and  she  "gave  it  up." 
We  were  not  quite  correct,  and  find  that  we  did  that  lady 
injustice.  In  fact,  she  really  pointed  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  solution  of  the  puzzle  would  be  found,  aud 
made  a  rough  drawing,  saying  if  that  was  not  the  proper 
answer,  she  would  ^  give  it  up." — In  fact.  Aunt  Sue  was 
really  the  first  one  to  show  the  fallacy  which  makes  the 
thing  a  puzzle  at  all.  Answers  have  been  sent  to  Aunt 
Sue,  to  The  Doctor,  and  to  The  Editors,  from  a  number 
of  persons  living  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union ; 
some  of  these  answers  are  accompanied  by  very  elabor- 
ate descriptions,  aud  carefully  made  diagrams,  but  -with 
Buch  a  host,  "we  cannot  give  all  proper  credit.    "We  thank 
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Fig.  2. 
two  squares  in  passing  over  five  : 


Fig.  1. — DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  SPACE. 

all  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and  acknowledge 
them  below  in  the  usual  manner.  The  following,  from 
Aunt  Sue,  gives  the  substance  of  the  various  explana- 
tions.—She  says: 

■'  Wc  have  received  several  letters  cocceming  the  64 
and  65  squares,  and  the  verdict  is  that  a  perfect  parallel- 
ogram cannot  be  made  from  the  pieces  cut  from  a  square 
as  marked  in  the  illuBtration  given  on  page  187  of  the 
May  Ameiican  Agncidtur- 


ist ;  that  there  will  be  a 
rhomboidal  space  running 
through  the  center  of  the 
parallelogram  diagonally 
from  end  to  end,  (fig.  1), 
the  area  of  which  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  one  of  the 
squares.  The  reason  for 
this,  is,  that  the  angles  do 
not  form  a  straight  line 
because,  in  cutting  across 
one  piece,  the  line  falls 
while  in  the  other  it 
falls  only  three  squares  in  passing  over  eight.  So  that  if 
you  should  take  the  aggregation  of  pieces  necessary  to 
fill  the  space  left  in  the  parallelogram,  and  put  them  to- 
gether as  in  figure  2.  you  would  just  get  the  6oth  square." 
We  have  received  letters  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  from  A.  J.  T.,  Fillmore  B.  S.,  H.,  S., 
A.  F.  S.~  TowusendW.,  T.  B.  A.,  A.  S.  W.,  W.  L.  W., 
C.  E.  N.,  Thos.  D.  H.,  J.  A.  B..  J.  A.  L..  F.  S.,  C.  F.  L., 
"Geo.  Metry,"'  W.  S.  Morgan,  "Architect,"  C.  W.  S., 
R.  S.  H.,  D.  aicC.  K.,  P.  B.  T.,  A.  W.  M..  L.  R.  C, 
'•Mount  Yernon,"  N.  F.  P.,  C.  E.  R.,  E.  C.  W.,  R.  B., 
E.  H.  A.,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Y.,  C.  O.,  F.  M.  H.,  J.  M. 


"THE  PRIZE  ENIGMA." 
Our  little  lady— ''Ciura  Josuphine  "— has  been  per- 
suaded to  perlorm  the  task  assigned  her.  The  envelopes 
superscribed  "Answer  to  Prize  Enigma,"  were  dropped 
into  a  larj,'e  cardboard  box  and  placed  upon  the  fioor. 
C.  J.  stationed  beside  them.  Her  fust  ejaculation  was 
*'  oh— li  I  "  ;  then  with  one  fell  swoop,  a  dive,  u  flirt,  aud 
a  scuQle.  away  went  the  letters  all  over  the  carpet.  Tliey 
were  carefully  gaiherod  toguiher  again,  and,  by  judicious 
management,  slie  was  pcr.-^uaded  to  hand  mc  one  at  a 
time,  which  I  duly  marked  "1,"  "2."  "3,"  "4,"  etc. 
Aud  this  was  the  order  of  the  enclosed  addresses  r 

1.  Geo. M.Taylor,  Box  19.Riverflide, Burlington CO..N.J. 

2.  Mrs.  M.  Thomas,  Clear  Lake.  Sherburne  Co..  Minn. 

3.  Frederick  Bruco.  P.   O.  Box  lOS,  Kew    Rochclle, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  II.  A.  Frink,  Westerly.  R.  I. 

5.  B.  Marliiiez,  ISOl  Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

6.  Jas.  A.  Windsor.  Jr.,  Barrin^fon  Centre.  R.  T. 

7.  Jessii;  L.  Kirk,  53  2nd  street,  Nl-w  York  City. 

8.  Edward  D.  Campbell,  141  Larucd  st.,  E.  Detroil,Mich. 


9.  Abraham  Rcsh,  Bird  in  Hand,  (what  u  queer  name 
for  a  town,  city,  Tiliaj;e,  or  whatever  it  is,J  Lancaster 
Co.,  Penn. 

10.  Joliu  Brown  Mitchell,  Cos  32G,  P.  O.,  Clinton, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Only  four  were  left  iu  the  box,  aud  they  looked  so  lone- 
some that  I  determined  to  count  them  iu  also,  aud  send 
prizes  to  all ;  but  upon  opening  them,  X  found  that  two 
were  written  by  the  same  person,  though  signing  diflur- 
ent  names  (one  '"NelUe  Hunt,"  and  the  other  "Emma 
Guldie  "),  and  as  I  did  not  propose  to  give  two  prizes  to 
one  individual,  and  could  not  quite  tell  how  to  identify 
the  right  party,  I  must  put  tiiem  down  blank.  The  re- 
maining two  were  May  Goldie,  Mott  Haven.  New  York 
City,  care  of  Geo.  W.  Kirk,  and  C.  S.  Camphell,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  (I  sliould  like  to  know  if  tliese  two 
Campbell's  are  related  to  each  other,  as  it  is  rather  curi- 
ous that  there  should  be  two  of  that  name  out  of  only 
fourteen.) 

The  answer  to  the  enigma  is — "As  j'ou  cannot  avoid 
your  own  company,  make  it  as  good  as  possible." 

Not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  wait  until  July  before 
notifying  the  puzzlers  of  their  success,  I  have  already 
(May  13th)  sent  some  of  the  prizes,  with  a  request  that 
the  recipients  would  acknowledge  the  same,  aud  also  tell 
me  liow  they  found  a  clew  to  the  sohuion  of  the  enigma. 
I  have  received  one  answer,  which  gives  such  an  excel- 
lent desci'iption  of  the  jnodus  operandi,  that  I  publish  it 
entire,  (it  is  better  than  one  of  my  "  lessons  ") : 

'^Westerly,  R.  I.,  May  11,  1S77. 

Dear  Aunt  Sue ; — Please  accept  my  acknowledgements 
for  the  very  neat  'Pocket  Companion'  sent  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  '  Prize  Puzzle,'  and  convey  my  kindest  re- 
gards to  Miss  Clara  Josephine  (j'ou  know  bow  to  do  it) 
for  her  perspicacity,  if  that  is  not  too  big  a  word  for  such 
a  little  lady,  in  selecting  me  as  one  of  the  recipients  for 
her  favor.  Now  for  the  modus  operandi  of  the  solution. 
I  seldom  pay  much  attention  to  that  style  of  enigma,  but 
this  being  preceded  by  instruction,  attracted  my  notice. 
At  first  1  did  not  look  at  the  dictionary,  but  glanced  over 
the  meanings  and  could  think  of  none  to  suit.  For  the 
first,  I  knew  no  word  of  eight  letters  meaning  Fop.  For 
the  third,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  should  bo  a  noun  or 
an  adjective.  For  the  fourth  aud  fifth,  words  of  three  let- 
ters were  so  scarce  that  I  could  think  of  none  ;  and  so  I 
went  on,  down  to  the  bottom,  completely  at  sea.  Then 
I  took  the  dictionary  (I  had  no  unabridged  Worcester, 
but  I  have  a  Webster),  and  looking  at  Fop,  I  took  each 
of  its  meanings  and  looked  for  its  synonyms  without  re- 
sult. I  then  took  the  second  and  pursued  a  similar 
course,  succeeding  no  better.  By  this  time,  to  use  a 
slang  term,  '  I  smelt  a  rat,'  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
nouc  of  the  words  could  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
meanings  given.  Then  I  pursued  another  cotu'se.  Of 
course  the  'musical  instrument'  and  '  an  animal '  were 
too  general  to  begin  upon,  and  besides  I  wanted  one 
which  had  No.  20  iu  it ;  so  I,  noticing  that  'caruivcrous 
animal '  and  '  fop  '  each  had  No.  6  and  '  fop '  No.  20,  se- 
lected them  for  the  attack.  I  had  been  working  at  some 
difficult  Algebraic  Problems,  aud  my  'dander'  was  up 
and  I  was  bound  to  doit.  I  made  alist  of  carniverous 
animals  as  follows:  Civet,  Genet,  Hyena,  Otter,  Ounce, 
Ratel,  Sable,  Stoat,  Tiger,  aud  noticing  that  five  of  them 
had  the  letter  '  e '  for  the  next  to  the  last,  and  that  must 
be  the  third  letter  iu  No.  1,  I  looked  for  a  word  meaning 
Fop,  whoso  third  letter  was  'e,'  and  there  was  no  such 
word.  That  left,  me  but  four  on  the  list.  I  tlien  tried 
'Sable,'  but  there  was  no  word  with  'L'  for  a  third  letter 
meaning  'Fop.'  Next  I  tried  'Ounce,'  and  found  Mac- 
aroni and  Macaroon.  Of  course  I  did  not  have  to  look 
at  all  the  words  consecutively  in  the  dictionary,  but  only 
such  as  commenced  with  a  consonant  followed  by  a 
vowel  After  knowing  what  No.  20  was,  I  took  address 
for  adroitness,  which  gave  mc  'S'  for  No.  2.  and  it  did 
not  take  mc  long  to  find  '  Sop  '  for  a  pacificator,  etc.,  etc. 

Rather  a  loug  answer  to  your  question  of  which  item  I 
guessed  first.       Yours,  respectfully,       H.  A.  Frisk." 


Is  there  one  among  you  who  does  nut  know  how  to  find 
out  anagrams  ?  Well,  suppose  I  tell  you  to  find  out  the 
original  word,  from  llie  anagram  '•  sad  rub  "  ;  you  take 
the  letters  S— A— D— R— U— B  (if  you  have  no  printed 
letters,  take  a  strip  of  cardboard  and  print  iho  letters 
upon  it  yourself),  then  cut  them  separate,  and  move  Ihcm 
about  (transpose  tliem)  until  you  discover  Iho  word 
"absurd."  If  you  desire  to  construct  anagrams,  reverse 
the  process.  Select  your  word,  make  small  words  out  of 
ihc  letters  composing  the  origiiud  word,  using  all  the 
letters  every  time,  until  you  get  a  sentence  to  suit  you. 
Foriuslance,  we  will  take  the  word  "A — T— M— O— S— 
P— II— E— R— E  "  ;  now  let  us  see  how  many  sentences 
wu  can  make — "Seraph  tome"  (well,  there's  no  seusc 
in  that  !)— Phrase  tome; — Hctajismore; — 01  stamp  here; 
—Heart  poems ;— Hope,  muster;— A  shop  metre ;— Old  see 
tramp;— !\[cre  hot  sap;— He  tore  maps;— Slop  I  hear  me  !— 
Tom  see  harp;— Home  repast;— O  !  three  maps;— Mother's 
ape  ;— and  I  dare  say  we  ci)uld  uuikc  many  nuu'e  ci-uibina- 
tious.    None  of  iho  above  auagruma  arc  very  good,  as 


they  are  neither  relevant  nor  comically  irrelevant  (like 
'•Real  fun,"  which  resolves  itself  into  '-funeral");  but 
I  think  the  most  tolerable  of  tlie  lot  is  "  Stop  !  hear  mc  ! " 
And  as  our  anagrams  are  made  mure  fur  amusement  than 
for  approbation,  we  will  not  be  too  particular. 

The  fo.lowing  old  Euglish  anagnnns  arc  excellent: 
Sly  ware— Lawyers.  It'siu  Charily— Chrisuanity. 

Great  helps — Telegraphs.  No  more  stars — Astronomers. 
Gvit  as  a  clue— Catalogues.  Best  in  pra5'er— Presbyterian. 
'Tis  ye  govern- Soveruiguty.  There  we  sal— Sweetheart. 

Now,  little  ones,  go  to  work  and  make  some  anagrams, 
but  be  sure  that  you  send  only  the  best  of  theiu  to 
Aunt  Sue. 

Below  wc  give  some  anagrams  for  you  to  try  your  skill 
upon : 

1.  Seedy  tray.  (3.  Draw  faster. 

2.  Did  I  feign  P  7.  Amusing  my — . 

3.  Even  road.  S.  I  spyachin. 

4.  Idle  stoic.  9.  Nine  treats. 

5.  Troy's  deed.  10.  No  mimic  roses. 

EASX  ANAGiiAiis.— ;^o/-  the  little  oues,) 
1.  Shore.  6.  No  c;it  in. 

li.  Or  ivy.  7.  To  eat  sop. 

3.  Bleat.  S.  Hurt  hog. 

4.  China.  0.  Been  wet. 

5.  No  cars.  10.  Red  ear. 

NrMEItlCAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  26  letters  : 

My  IS,  21,  '^3.  9,  G,  is  something  that  each  one  of  us 
possesses,  which  may  be  transposed  into  a  planet. 

My  4,  3,  11. 17,  is  something  necessary  to  each  one  of  us. 

My  20,  19,  10,  15,  is  generally  an  unpleasant  noise, 
though  there  may  be  exceptional  cases. 

My  2,  12,  20,  10,  is  a  small  auimal. 

My  1,  7,  25,  15,  S,  is  a  large  auimal,  though  ii  is  ofteu 
called  something  else. 

My  11,  23,  13,  is  a  tool. 

My  24, 14,  22,  5,  is  what  sensible  people  are. 

My  whole  is  a  well-kuowu  proverb. 


3. 


ANSAVEKS   TO  PUZZLES    IN   TUE   MAT  NUJIBEK. 

iLLrsTKATED  ExiGiLA.— Tlic  Ccntciiaial  Exhibition. 

HiDDEX  Counties  in  Ouio.— I.  Darke.     2.   Medina. 
Allen.    4.  Logau.    5.  "W.-iync.    6.  lioss.    7.  Loraiu. 

(Maud  Beach,  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  ar.swcrcd  these.) 

Hidden  Deities.— 1.  Tyro.  2.  Arge.  S.  lo.  4.  Inc.  5. 
At6.    6.  Comus.    7.  Abas.    S.  Orus. 

TnK  Liquor  Agent's  Account,  given  iu  April,  lias  been 
correctly  answered  (in  additiou  to  those  crtditcd  last 
niontlO.by:  C.E.N.,    M.,    "W.  A.  H. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  IV.  W.  B.,  L.  J.  S..  Ella 
M.  K.,  G.  A.  C,  H.  II.,  Lollie  F.  T..  E.  A.  Y.,  AY.  AV., 
Erania,    Frank  Nichnls. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Annt  S'le.  to  Sox  111, 
P.  0.,  Drookli/n,  iV.  T.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Aunt  Sale's  Cliats, 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  a  frame  made  of  lamp- 
lighters, so  give  one  this  month.  Cut  six  sticks  niue 
inches  long,  and  six  ten  inches  long.  "Weave  the  three 
shorter  into  the  three  longer  (as  shown  in  the  pattern), 
for  one  corner  of  the  frame  ;  push  them  together  as  close- 
ly as  yon  can,  then  measure  the  widlhof  the  three  sticks, 
and  if  it  be  two  inches,  cut  22  pieces  each  2  inches  long. 


Ji  11  Pi,     ^   .. 


:-|V! 


13 


W,:j; 


J^[ 


^,-^^,.         '         '      --J  ■■'  ^'-' 

I    i — 1  ^[,,  and  8  pieces  3  inches  long.    The  latter 

r-^||i ',"  p-q  arc  to  project  at  the  back  tas  seen  in 
||jf-^^-=p|:i'ip;  the  pattern),  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  picture  in  i)lace.  Sujtpose  the 
sticks  alreatly  cut  arc  luo\\  n,  cut  ei;,dit 
more  of  tlie  2  inch  kni:ih.  of  while, 
and  proceed  lo  put  them  all  together, 
as  in  the  pattern.  The  white  pieces 
are  marked  1.  9,  3.  4:  the  rest  are 
brown.  The  only  difllcully  about  mak- 
ing such  a  frame  is  in  joining  tlie  six 
sticks  at  the  lust  corner  (afier  having 
completed  the  four  sides  and  the  tbi-ee  corners)  ;  but  all 
it  requires  is  dexterity.  The  corners  maybe  ornamented 
Willi  colored  worsteds,  as  shown  in  the  corner  of  the 
illnslration.  You  will  see  how  topushlhctu  together, 
nnder  and  over,  without  further  explanation.  Of  cotirse 
y(Ui  can  vary  Ihe  coloi-s  aud  Icnirths  to  suit  5'our  tastes 
and  Ihc  size  of  your  picture,  rcmemliering  that  when  a 
dilTerent  color  from  tin-  main  frame  is  lo  be  usvd.  the 
ends  should  be  i)ut  under  the  outside  bars,  as  shown  in 
the  while  pieces  at  1,  2,  3,  aud  4.  in  the  pattern. 
Thomas  Tuumb.— Puzzles  scat  to  ua  must  always  be 
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GOING       TO       THE       RESERVATION.  —  FkOM  a   Sketch  from  Life.  —  Drmm  ana  Encn-aved  for  the  American  Agriculturi 


accompanied  by  their  answers.  Enigmas,  made  upon  the 
names  of  private  individuals,  are  of  no  general  interest, 
and  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  published  in  our  Puzzle  Bos. 

OoiDg;  to  tbe  Reservatioii. 

In  the  days  of  Indian-wars,  unhappily  not  yet  quite 
over,  many  of  you  have,  no  doubt,  read  in  the  papers  that 
"Red  Cloud"  had  come  *' in,"  that  "Crazy  Hoi-se"  was 
expected  "in,"  or  that  ''Young  Man  Afraid  of  his 
Horses  "  would  not  come  "  in,"  and  you  must  have  won- 
dered where  "  in  "  was,  and  what  it  all  meant.  The  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  have  long  been  a  great  trouble  to  our 
Government.  They  claim  as  their  own  just  so  much  of 
the  country  as  their  ponies  have  strength  to  travel  over. 
As  they  raise  nothing,  and  as  tbey  get  all  their  food  (ex- 
cept what  they  steal)  by  hunting,  even  a  child  can  see 
that  it  must  take  a  great  many  acres  of  land  to  support 
onl}'  one  Indian.  Many  years  ago  the  Government  made 
treaties  with  the  different  tribes,  that  they  should  give  up 
their  wandering  life^  go  upon  certain  parts  of  the  public 
lands,  called  reservations,  (l^ccanse  they  were  resey^ved  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians),  and  stay  there.  These  reserva- 
tions are  immense  tracts  of  land,  as  large  as  some  coun- 
ties, or  even  as  large  as  some  of  the  original  Slates. 
"When  the  Indians  agreed  to  stop  running  all  over  the 
country  to  hunt  game,  and  go  upon  the  reservations, 
the  Government  agreed  to  give  them,  oucc  or  twice  a 
year,  as  may  be,  certain  things  upon  which  they  could 
live.  They  were  to  have  beef,  pork,  and  other  food,  nee- 
dles, thread,  cloth,  shoes,  and  many  other  things,  indeed, 
were  to  be  well  provided  for.  Some  of  the  tribes  went 
upon  the  resei"vations,  and  have  staid  there,  as  they 
agreed,  keeping  within  the  bounds,  and  regularly  receiv- 
ing the  food  and  other  articles  from  the  Government. 
Others,  however,  did  not  like  to  give  up  iheir  wild  and 
roaming  life.  They  would  stay  upon  the  reservations  for 
the  winter,  but  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  there  was  grass 
enough  for  their  ponies  to  live  upon,  they  would  go  off. 


and  wander  where  they  pleased.  The  grass  gave  them 
food  for  their  ponies,  and  they  could  hunt  buffalo  and 
deer  enough  to  give  them  food  for  themselves.  As  for 
all  the  rest,  why  they  could  go  to  any  frontier  settlement, 
kill  the  people,  and  get  their  blankets,  guns,  take  their 
food,  and  whatever  else  they  needed.  These  wandering 
tribes  are  not  many,  bnt  they  have  been  enough  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  wicked  work  in  killing  innocent  people  and 
stealing  their  property.  Tou  must  recollect  that  these  In- 
dians know  no  better.  They  and  their  fathers  have  always 
gone  where  they  pleased ;  the  white-man  has  made  game 
scarce,  and  if  the  white-man  has  anything  that  ihey  want, 
they  will,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  kill  the  white-man— 
jnst  as  they  would  an  Indian  of  another  tribe— and  take 
all  that  he  had.  It  is  these  few  tribes  who  would  not 
go  upon,  or  if  they  went  there,  would  not  stay  upon,  these 
reservations,  that  have  made  all  the  trouble,  and  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  Indian  wars  of  which  you  have  late- 
ly seen  so  much  about  in  the  papers.  These  tribes  num- 
ber from  a  few  dozen  to  several  hundred  Indians,  who 
follow  the  lead  of  one,  whom  they  consider  their  head- 
man, or  chief.  "WTien  several  such  tribes  unite,  and  make 
war,  they  are  very  serious  enemies,  as  the  wars  of  last 
year  have  shown.  Of  course  a  war  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites  can  end  only  in  one  wixy.  The  Indians, 
who  make  no  arms  or  powder,  and  who  produce  really 
nothing,  must  be  defeated  after  a  while.  Sometimes, 
when  in  very  much  larger  numbers,  they  may  be  able  to 
defeat  a  small  number  of  troops,  as  they  did  General 
Custer  and  his  men  last  year.  But  they  can  keep  up  no 
continued  war,  for  they  cannot  fight  and  hunt  too,  and 
sooner  or  later  all  will  go  upon  the  reservations.  The 
picture,  showauga  small  tribe  or  family  of  Indians  going 
to  the  reservation  in  early  winter,  to  escape  the  hunger 
and  cold  that  would  soon  come  upon  them  otherwise,  is 
one  of  the  most  life-like  pictures  of  a  party  of  our  "West- 
em  savages  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Most  of  the  pictures 
of  Indians  show  them  on  horses  at  full  gallop,  and  dress- 
ed with  much  of  feathers  and  fiuerv,  and  riding  with  the 


air  of  a  circus  rider.  For  a  short  time,  in  the  excitement 
of  a  fight,  the  Indian  is  a  very  lively  creature,  hut  general- 
ly he  is  a  very  uninteresting^  dull,  woe-begone  person, 
much  blanketed,  and  very  anlike  the  nsual  picture.  Ton, 
when  you  move,  find  load  after  load  of  furniture,  many 
boxes  of  books,  trunks  of  clothing,  barrels  of  glass  aud 
crockery,  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  are  thought  ne- 
cessary to  make  home  comfortable,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Indians.  This  family  have  with  them 
all  their  worldly  goods;  they  have  but  little  clothing 
other  than  what  they  can  wear ;  a  few  buffalo  skins  and 
blankets,  a  pot  or  two,  and  a  few  other  matters,  besides 
their  tents  and  tent-poles,  arc  all  that  they  own.  The 
way  in  which  they  pile  up  their  things  upon  their  tough 
little  horses — those  of  the  women  always  having  the  most 
to  carry — the  turning  of  the  tent-poles  into  a  sort  of  sled 
to  carry  the  tents  and  other  parcels ;  the  way  in  which 
the  riders,  both  men  and  women,  sit  upon  their  horses, 
and  the  air  of  the  whole  party,  horses,  riders,  and  traps, 
are  so  thoroughly  like  scenes  we  have  seen  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  are  sure  that  it  gives  you  a  better  idea  of 
Indians  r4S  they  are,  than  almost  any  other  picttire  we 
have  seen.  "While  we  know  them  to  be,  as  a  general  thing, 
kizy,  thievish,  cruel,  and  brutal,  we  cannot  after  all  help 
pitying  them  when  we  think  of  the  life  they  lead.  Life 
is,  with  them,  a  constant  struggle  to  get  food,  which  they 
must  hunt,  or  steal,  but  never  work  for.  They  do  not 
read,  they  know  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  dis- 
tances to  which  their  wanderings  take  them.  They  see 
that  the  white  man's  settlements  each  year  come  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  buffalo  and  other  game  grow  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  "While  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  look 
upon  us  as  enemies,  and  that  they  get  together  large 
bands  to  fight  us,  we  must  stop  their  force  by  force.  The 
Government  has  wisely  offered  to  feed  and  clothe  those 
who  will  live  upon  the  reservations  in  peace,  for  the  old 
Indians  will  never  learn  any  other  way  of  life,  but  the 
young  may  be  taught  to  work,  as  we  do,  for  food,  but  th« 
grown-up  savage  must  be  either  fed  or  fought. 
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Fine  Teas.  Your  Clothes ! ! 


This  is  a  conihinatlon  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  con- 
Biimnrs  of  Teas  througbout  the  CDiteil  Stutes  on  the  mutual 
principle.  „  ,  „    , 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  leas  to  render  us  all  the 
aaslBtance  tliey  can  in  carryin-r  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPl'LYING  CONSUMERS  ONLV. 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  niaice  anv  prolit  on  our  im- 
portations,) wlilcb  will  enable  us  to  supply  Ibem  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  liave  ever  been  tnown,  and  of  those 
flue  qualili'-s  tliat  seldom  reach  tlio  interior,  being  Bold  only 
In  lar;:e  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND    FOR    PRICE    LIST. 

CONSUMERS'    IDIPORTIXG    TEA   CO., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Box  5509,  rrEW  TOEK  CITT. 

PARENTS 

buy  TIPPED  SHOES  for  your  Chil- 
dren. Neatness,  Comfort,  and  Economy 
alike  demand  it. 

YOU    CAN    BUY    A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

wlthont  aov  risk  and  without  leaving  your  home.  Write 
for  oar  Price  List,  which  is  sent  free  and  gives  full  pai- 
tlculars.    Address 

HOWARD  «fc  CO.,  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mention  A'jricuUuri.'it  when  fjou  write. 

ROLLING     CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Circnlarto  ' 
FOLDtNCT  tllAUt   CO.,   NEW    11ATEX,~CT. 


CHAS.  H,  &IBBS  &  CO, 


General    CommiiBion 

__  _  _       Merchants,  252  Washinp- 

ton  Sr..N"*u-  York.  Karly  Krnils'aMil  V-iretahlL-s  a  Spe'-ialry. 
Onr  facilities  for  Belling  Hot-house  and  early 
fruits  are  unsurpassed.  llelVreiices:  .Moore,  Jenkins 
4;  Co..  1^7  Fianklin  bt..  .S.  Y.    M;irket   lieports  sent  tree. 


HWJOHNSV  -  aia  ^^  PATENT 

1^    PAINTS J.^! 


These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  flrst-class,  and 
second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purity,  riclines«  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish  and  dunibility.  They 
are  prepared  ready  for  tlie  bru.sti  in  twelve  newest  shades 
and  standard  coloVa,  suitable  for  tlie  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  clxsses  of  Ituildlngs,  Inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
wliere  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required. 

U\vlni:io  Che  wonderful  coverina  pionerties  of  these  paints, 
the  farni'T,  merchant,  nr  niauufactnrer  can,  by  tlictr  use, 
prc^'-rve  and  beautify  their  biiildinf.'.-^.  fences,  or  other  wood 
ami  Irnn  work,  at,  from  one-lialt  to  t«o-ihirds  of  the  usual 
cost  of  other  readv  mixed  points,  ui-  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil.  Jilf~  These  Paints  are  sold  by  standard  U.  S.  callon 
ineasure.  and  otu'  piirkupcs contain  from  eight  to  twelve 

PER  CF.sr  MriRK   paint  lh:m  tbo.'!.'  USUiUly  Sidd. 

THE  ASBESTOS  PAINTS  contain  no  water,  alka- 
li, or  oiliLT  useless  or  dvk-terious  inj^redlenrs  such  us  are 
used  lu  nearlvall  the  liquid  or  so-called  chemical  paints,  and 
are  gmirttnteed  to  be  the  vinat  tiurable  paints  in  the  world 
for  ni/f-i'lp  iroT),-.     Send  Inr  smnnl'-B. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.  For  tin  and  ehlngle 
roolB.  Iron  work.  ajriicuUurai  implements,  fences,  out- 
bulldlnj;^.  &c.  M'e  gn'iriDitcfi  this  to  be  a  bftur  article  than 
has  ever  be/ore  been  aJfrrM  to  the  public  /or  ifiniilfir  purpo- 
sei.  'ihe  larcest  area  ol  tin  mnf  in  the  world  (tlie  rernia- 
ncnt  Exhibition  Bu I hilni:  at  Philadelphia,)  wiiich  was  in  very 
leakv  con-lition,  has  been  painted  and  restored  with  this 
Piiln't  where  all  ntlifi-s  had  fujl-d, 

ASBESTOS  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT,  white  or  licht 
tints ;  I<^r  iliu  protectlun  oi  l-'actories.  BridRC^.  Boiler 
Room^,  and  oihi-r  wootlen  structures  in  danirer  of  ignition 
from  sparks. cinders,  or  flames.  It  la  nNo  an  economical  and 
deslr.ible  t-nhstltnte  lor  Wliiic  Lead  for  preserving  the  class 
of  Onrbuildings,  fencey,  etc.,  which  arc  usually  left  un- 
palnlr.l 

RoofluK,  ShenthliiflT,  Stcam-PIpe  and  Boiler 
CoTerinirs*  Steam  Parkins:,  &c. 

All  these  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  in  neat 
and  compact /army  are  suitable  for  all  climates,  and  can 
be  easily  applied  by  any  one.  TAberal  inducfiments  to  Gen- 
eral Merchant*,  Dealers,  and  Large  Confutmers. 
8ENB  FOU  SAMPLES,  TLLUSTKATED  CATALOGUES, 
PRICE  LISTS,    &C. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

S7  Maiflcii  Liniie,  \e-\v  York. 

II'HII.ADRLPIUA  HKAN'CH.  <0r>  Aicll  St. 

IXIWNIE.  TUAINKIt  &  CO..  Uislon. 
i  K.  H.  WII.SOX,  HaUlninrc. 

W.   HEMPSI'ET)   *   ("O..  Columbus.  O. 

S.  &   A    .1.   KIKKWOOI).  Clilcago. 

M.   MUCK   A  CO..  St.  LoulB. 

A.  PARKER  &  CO..  New  Orleane. 


Alao  lor  I  S 


sale  l)y 


T. 
M 
C. 
THOMPBON  *  UPBOfJ,  Sau  Francisco. 


LIVE 

Away  from  Good  Tailors 
or  Clothing  Stores? 

K  so,  you  can  get  any  Suit  or 
Garment  you  want,  made  Just  as 

you  want  it.  Very  Cheap,— 

generally  far  Cheaper  tlian  you 
can  get  it  near   home. — Send  to 

Foote  &  Richardson, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 

for  free  samples  of  cloths,-  of  any 
kind  and  cost  you  want.  They 
will  send  exact  cost  of  each,  and 
plain  rules  for  measuring  your- 
self. If  you  like  samples  and 
prices,  you  can  quickly  get  any 
garment  you  want.  See  June 
"American  Agriculturist,"  p.  230, 

HAEDWAHE  and  CUTLEHY. 

Builders  Hardware.— Every thlnp  necessiu  v  for  i>uild- 
inir  ur  rLM-airing  tne  itoust.Barn.  or  Outhouses.  Machin- 
ists Hardware.— ^crcw^,.  Washers.  Bolts.  Wrenuiits.  etc. 
Hoase  Furnishinsr  Goods,  including  UefritrL-rators,  al- 
so Farming  Implements  and  Tools  ofall  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 

3*2  Howard  St.,  New  York  City, 

~o    n  TAT  A  "DTi    PRODUCE  comdiis- 

I  OC    Ui    VV  iilliJj      SIO.\   MERCHANTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornbv's  Sfeam-cookcd  White  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  a7'9  WasHiiigion-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1S45.)      Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

R  I  1  I  11  I  CI  T     new  P    PRODUCE  COM]>nS- 
UX  UlO  Jji  L/UJjJui    SION    MERCHANT, 
141R«-a<leSf.,Ne\v  York.    Established  in  1S.V,'.  Market 
reports  and  shipping   directions  sent  free  on  application. 

OMMISSION  HOUSE  of  F.  HOPP  *fe  CO., 

Sli  Wasliincion  St.,  >.  Y.    Good  sales  ami   prompt  rt.'- 
turns.    Send  for  Weekly  Price  (Current  and  Shippin:;  Plate. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An    Account    of  tlic    Families    and 
Farms  of  that  Famous  Town. 

By  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

KOTICKS    BY    THE    PRESS. 

The  Farm-Tftrd  Club  of  Jotham.  an  Account  of  tlic  Faml- 
llCR  and  Farms  of  that  Famons  Town,  po  happily  combines 
the  infomiatlon  which  both  the  amateur  niul  the  profe?slonn] 
farmer  need,  with  the  charms  of  Individual  experience  and 
charnoterlzatlon,  that  It  will  please  a  prc;it  variety  of  tastes. 
Tlie  number  and  excellence  of  the  llluBirattons  deserTC  spe- 
cliil  mention,  the  destRns  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  havinir,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness.—(?/o^?.  Boston.  Mass. 

Pr.  Lorini  lias  jjlvcn  n?  a  book  which  Is  at  once  cyclopedic 
in  lis  Information,  onterialulna  for  Its  wit  and  humor,  and 
IniercstliiK  a»  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  throuj;h  It.— GoM^n  Rule. 

Octavo,  rj):l  pages,  Willi  "0  Illustrations  ofCharacterp,  Coun- 
tiT  Scenes.  Farm  .\nlmals,  and  Implements,  by  Chanipni'v, 
Rose,  Lathrop,  Forbus,  and  o'liers.    Price,  post-paid,  $3..W. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

^15  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL   BOOKS 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling 
Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of  any 
Size  or  Cost. 

Woollett's  Villas  and  CoUagos; 

Or,  Homes  for  All.  A  IJook  for  the  People.  Showing  Plans, 
Elevations  and  Views  of  tvvt;lve  Villas  and  ten  Coitafres.  be- 
in^  a  Collection  of  Dwi'Ilmps  suited  to  various  individual 
waTits  an<l  adapted  to  different  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  and  plra.-iu{r  work  and  is  well 
adapti'd  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol..  oblong  S\  o.,  of  forty 
HxVZ  plates.    Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing-  46  plates,  showinff  a  varietr  of  deslpns  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses',  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specliications  and  Description.  Svo.  Cloth. 
$350. 

Detail    Cottaj^e   and    Constrnctive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  creat  varletv  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimner  Tops.  Balconies.  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  OrnamVnts.  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels.  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  includlnir  Forfy- 
flve  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  --f  Modcrn'De&igTiB 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  EiLihte  n  Elevations  of  Sum- 
mer Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Countrv  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framings  lor 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings.  Roofs.  Bridges,  etc., 
et  ■.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  <.arnen- 
tcrs,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  FREE  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 

BICKXELI.'S 

Villasre  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas.  Snhur- 
bau  Residences.  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  fi-r  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Pcvcntv-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  m  different 

Earts  of  the  country,  heinj:  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
csigns  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
jridtlle,  Wesiern,  and  Soutb-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.    Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO 

BicknelFs  Villa;?e  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modem  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations.  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va- 
riety of  De'alls,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  sot  of  Spc- 
ciflcatlons,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
oi  ci-'st.    One  superb  quarto  volume.    Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

('arpenters    and    Builders'    Assistant, 
And  Wood-irorkers-  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fullv  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Lenirth  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
Is  given.  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc..  etc.  Svo. 
volume,  bound  In  cloth.    Price,  post-paid.  $3. 

The   American  Stair-Builders'    Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD 
Illustrated  hv  32  Orlclnal  Plates  fnlly  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.    One  Svo.  volmue,  price,  post-paid,  $J.OO. 

Guillaume's  Interior  Archiferture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folh^  Plates,  ehowlmr  T«elve  Deslgnt 
and  Eight  Sectt-ns  for  Doors,  Stairs.  Window  P'InlPh.  Man- 
tels, Walnscotlntr,  «S:c.,and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  In 
French  and  Italian  Stvlc.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A    REVISED    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION    OF 

llallett's  Specifications, 

To  which  has  boon  added  the  Form  of  Contract  In  general 

use  In  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  lu  ll.'«  present  form.  Blank  ppccidca- 
tlons  for  Fr.imc  Houses,  eostlnc  fr^m  Two  Thousand  to 
Twentv  Thousand  DoUnr^.  can-fuUv  written  hv  Wll  lam  T. 
Hallctf. -Vrchli-ct.  T'.ev  consist  lii  their  various  seetlns 
of  rarpcuter  and  .Totncr.  Tinner.  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  hUc  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.    Price.  $1.75  per  set. 

Halloll's  Biilldcr's  (ontrarts.  10  (ts. 
Loth^s  Practical  Stalr-Biiildor,  $10.00. 

OrvA^•GK    .lUDD    COMPi^NY, 

345  BiiojLDWAT,  New  TorK. 
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TURNIP   SEED. 

All  grown  from  cartfully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varietieB,  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price  affixed:  Karly 
White    Dutch,   "White    Strap- 
leaf,  Ked-toi>  btrap-leaf,  Cow- 
I  horn.  Improved  American  Ku- 
'  ta-baS'i.  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  ;0  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts    per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
,  dealers,  eitliei-  In  bulk  or  packets  for  retail- 
ing, will  be  given  upon  application. 

Flower    Seeds  for  Fall  SoArrNo.— 20 
varieties  Hardy  Anuuitls  and  Perennials.  $1. 
Our  descriptive  price  list  of  Turnip  Seeds, 
containing  manv  valuable  hints  of  the  great 
value  of  tliis  crop,  with  directions  for  cul- 
ture, mailed  free  to  all  applicants.    Address 

B.    K.    BLISS    &    SONS,  P.  O.  B02 5,712, 

34  Barclay  Street.  JVc-w-  Vork. 

'  FOR    RELIABLE 

TURNIP    and    other  SEASONABLE 

S3t::e3X>s 

Address  K.    H.    ALLEW    &    CO., 

Groovers  and  Importers. 

189  &  191  TVater  St.,  New  Tork. 
AGRICUliTUUALi    IMPLEMENTS,   &c„  &c. 

TURNIP    SEED 
TURNIP    SEED 


JLANDRETHS' 
ILANDRETHS' 

j UNSURPASSED 
(UNSURPASSED 


GROWN    BY 

IN 
QUALITY 


IN     (LOW  BEYOND  PRECEDEiW 
PRICE  I  LOW  BEYOND  PRICEDENT 

For  descriptive  Circular  and  Price  IJst,  Dealers  in  Seeds, 
apply  to 

DAVID   LANDRETH    &   SONS, 

PHItADEIiPHIA,    PA. 

SEEDS  —  new  crop  :iiid 
very  fine.  55c.  per  lb., 
post-paid. 

See  advt.  i)affe  276. 
BENSOK  &  BPlirEE.  Pliiladi'lplii.%  Pa. 


TURNIP 


E.P.Roe 


E.    P.    KOE. 


STEAWBEREY 

PLANTS. 

Outcbcss, 

Great  American, 

and  other  kinds. 
IX    POTS   AFTER 
AUG.  1st. 

Send  for  Clixular. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  T. 


The  Great  American 

Strawberry 

••AHEAD"   of  all  others,  both  for  Amateurs  and  for 
Market.    Largest  Size,  good  Quality,  and  very  Productive. 
Plants  now  ready  in  Pots,  $3  per  doz.,  by  mail  or  express. 
JOHlV    S.    COLLINS, 

Mooresto-\T)i,  Nc^\'  Jersey. 

-Largest  and   Best.     Plant 
this    Fall    and  save  a 
'  year.     Cui>t.    Jack.    Great 
American,  Crescent  Seedling,  and  others,  grown  in  J^ots  lor 
Fall  planting;  will  vinld  a  full  crop  of  Fruit  next  June  ;  one 
year  sooner  ilian  if  pLmtnig  is  defeiT'-d  till  Smiiig. 
RELIANCE   and   SUSQUECO 
(Brandywiue  i  ic;ispiieiries,  10  jicies  yielded  $4,33S. 
Send  for  Caialnunie?. 

WM.  PARRY    Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


STBAfBEREIESl 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  KiK; 

rieiies,  JS.Wi  per  l.OOU.    Sl^  pev  10.000. 

CELERYPLANTS.  D^rrf"^&ue 

Solid*  Boston  Market*  and  Sandringham*  $^.50 
per  J,OuO.    t-U  per  lu.oOO.    Liroulais  Iree. 

TILLINGHAST  BEOTHERS, 

lia  Flume,  I.nzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

"I?  A  T?11T17'"RC Wliowill  try  Green  Corn.  Mil- 

r  i\.  jAdTlHiiVO       let.  Clover,  five,  &v...  as  recom- 

)i"'nd«<l  iu  my  P^iiuplilet  on  "  Farmine  with  Green 
Manures,"  will  ple.ise  rftport  Ilie  rcFult  to  me. 

C.  HAltL..\N,  M.D.,  Wllminglon,  Delaware. 

OR  SEEDS  AND  BULBS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FliOWER.S,  ;ulclres6 

J.  is.  HICK-MAN,  Souih  Siin  .Jiian.  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 

NEW    RARE 

AND 

Beautiful    Plants. 

.r^Xl'^OJ'"'"''''""'"'  ''"S  "'  ""  times  a  rie.h  nollention  of 
GREEN-HOUSE  and  HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS.- 
BEDDING  PLANTS!   CHOICE  ROSESTDAH- 

XilAfe,  &c.— well  jcrown  and  at  reasonable  pi-ices.— Can  be 
Bbipped  at  all  seasons.— Cataloijues  sent  to  applicants. 

JOHIV  SAUL,  WashiDgton,  D.  C. 


KILL    THE 

POTATO    BUGS 

AND 

COTTOIV    A^   OltlM. 

Sure  deatb  to  the  Potato  Bag  and  the  Cotton  ■\Vorm,  only 
to  l>e  liad  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green.  All  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

PURE    PARIS    GREEN, 

made  with  special  care,  and  for  sale  by 

F.    W.    DEVOE    &    CO., 

>!anufacturers  and  Importers  of  Colors.  White  Leads,  Zinc 
"White,  Varnishes,  and  Artists'  Materials,  Corner  of  Fulton 
&  William  Sts.,  iS'ew  Tork  City. 
AsIc  your  inercliant  for  I>evoe's  Paris  Green. 

POTATft      RFI^^l      quicklv    destroved    with    the 
UIAIU      litljr^      SAFETY    DUSTER.      6 
acres  a  dav's  work.    Circulars  free.    Aseuts  wanted. 
S-iFETT  FOlSON  DCSTEI;  CO.,  55  Beeidnan  St.,  N.  T. 

'  THE 

Perfect  Bug-Killer. 

The  best  duster  of  Paris  Green.  Simplicity 
simplified  and  efficiency  perfected.  Weighs 
1}4  lb.  Capacity  K  of  an  acre.  One  slight 
motion  deposits*  the  dust  on  the  plant  in  wmd 
or  calm.  Ko  inhalation.  Three  acres  a  day 
easily.  Price  75  ceiits.  Can't  get  outof  repair, 
and  will  last  a  life  time. 

JOSHUA    THORMI.EY, 
Market  Gardener,  IVc^v  Rrita.i-11,  Ct. 


FRAY'S  GREENHOUSES 


CENTRAL    FALLS,    R.    I. 

UETAII.    ONLT. 

BEDDING    PLANTS    IN    VARIETY. 

Geinian  Seed,  Vegetable  Plants.  &c. 
Finest  GERMAN  PANSY  SEED  a  Bpecialty. 
Packet  wltli  14  varieties  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AMD    WINTER-BLOOMIIVG     PLAiMS, 

BY    MAIl.— POSTAGE    PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6  with  Snpplement— contains  two 
liuntired  and  sistv-four  collections  ol  nve,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.    Address 

ROBT.    J.    HALiIilDAY.    Baltimore,  Md. 

0,000  lbs.  Soft   Maple  Seed, 

this  year's  crop :  now  ready.  Post-paid  $1  per  lb.    lo  cts.  per 
02.  *6  cts.  per  pkt.    Sow  in'  June  or  July. 

WM.  W.  JOHNSON,  Central  Lake.  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

CHERRT     BKOOK     FARM. 

Small  dished-faced  Torkshircs,  from  the  hest  imported 
str;iins.  $1.t  each.  Finelv  marked  Berksliires.  from  imported 
sows,  r^O  each.         HEIiBEliT  .MEK1:1AM,  Weston,  Mass. 

CHAPMAN   &   VAN    WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 
FERrVIAN    GUAWO 

EXCLUSIArELT, 
iro  Front  Street.  New  York. 

CHEAPEST    FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 

PREMIUM    BONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GKASS,  ecjaal  to  mannre, 
at  Halt  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  lone. 

Farniers!  1  Send  auestionson  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOK 
FEF.TILIZEU  TVOEIiS,  Salem,  Ohio.    Circulars  Free. 

MIXED  CAKDS,  OTth  name  lOc.  &  stamp.    26 
styles  Acquaintance  Cards.  10c.   Samples  for  3c. 

M.  W.  DO  WD  &  CO..  Beistol,  Coin.-. 
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The  Farmer's  Favorite 

CIDER  &  WINE  MIIL. 


Only 


perfect  jrrinder  in  nse.    Simplest,  cheap* 
est  and  best  Mill  made. 
&«end  for  Xllnstrated  Circular. 

KEGGAimM    MAmrrACTUEING    00., 

HIGGA?kUI>I,    CT. 

THE     IfEW    TOEK    PLOW    CO., 
55  Beekman  St..  Neir  Vork. 

Jlanuiacture  FamilT  Lidt-r  and  \Vine 
Jlills,  $15  and  ^fiy.  Also  Union  Cider 
Mill ;  makes  very  soft,  ;uille^iv•-  pomace, 
belter  than  grated.  Turns  eaev.  Price 
$24  and  t2>>. 

Cider  Press  Screws.  $13  4&$16. 
I*}-es.'<e.<!,  $~>xo  tS*i:  Griiuler  .separate,  t9. 

The  NishTPitz  Wheel  Harrowj 
draws  steady,  don  t  cloi;,  with  uud  ■with- 
out pole     $'ii  and  $S0. 

The  Adamant  Plows,  hard  metal, 
Tui>re(lui  able,  and  cljeaper  lo  repair  than 
Steell-'lows.runsteady.adjustMble  beams. 
Field  Hollers  reduced.    Circulars  free. 

POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WITH 

Double   Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  Ji.  Y. 


PATENT 


POTATOES 


The    Chamberlin    Screw    Stump   Machine. , 

—  -  after  10  rears  test,  has  proved  ita 
I  superiority  over  all  others,  by  it| 
frreat  exhibition  of  strength  and 
dnrabilitv,  combined  -n-ith  cheap- 
ness and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
fitumps.  The  Company's  challenge 
of  |:luOO  for  a  stump  machine  whlcli 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
ail  kinds  of  sEumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars.  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAilBERLIX  M'F'G  CO., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

THE  CiLPIN   SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel.  Ea,<^ily  operated  entirely  by 
one  lever.    Simple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Performs   better  woi-k    in 
nnskilled    hands  than  a  skillful 
plowman  can    do  with  -wallanj: 
1        plow.  7,000  sold  and  in  use  In  two 
i-^^^  years,  irlv1n<r  unbounded  satisfac- 
'^^  Bon.    Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  1874.  and  Indiana  State  trial 
1876,  the  two  hishest  ever  award- 
— ™»—  -was^^  ed  sulky  plows.  ^    ,     , 

■n   -a    Aiivf^  X'  act    isP  "VTatrr  St..  Kew  York,  Agent. 
§EERE&'co..Vol!ne?^ills.    EstablUred  1«7.    >.anufac- 

GIANT   POWDER. 

MAKUFACTURED    BY    THE 

ATLANTIC    GIANT    POWDER    CO., 

61  Park  Place,  Ncvr  ^  oi-k. 

Price  per  lb  SO  cts.  I  Caps  or  Exploders,  each  02  cts. 

Fuse.'per  100  feet 75  cts.  |  Nippers,  per  pair   50  cts. 

Pamphlets  mailed  on  application  to  aboye  address. 
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-LEVEL    TREAD 

HORSE    POWERS. 


Awarded  a  MEDAL  :ind  DIfLOMA  OF    HON'OE,  at  the 

Internatioaal  Exposition,  Pliiladelpliia,  1876,  to 

HEEiJ.VEIt'S    I3IPROVED 

Jjevel    Tread    Mailivay   Morose 
Power  and  Speed  Regtdator. 


Horses'  feet  stand  level  on  floor  of  Power;  labor  and 
fatisue  of  the  horse  diminished  ;  power  increased  ;  money 
eaved.  Sinootli-shod  horses  worlcon  them  better  than  rough- 
shod on  the  old  style  Powers ;  have  a  slower  walk  for  horse. 
These  Powers  are  single  or  double-geared,  for  one  or  two 
horses,  wiih  the  only  successful  Speed  Keguxatoe  in  the 
worhl.  We  also  have  the  simplest,  most  desirable  and 
cheapest  Thi'eshers.  Separators  and  Cleaners,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  These  Powers  and  Machines  will  do  more  work, 
with  less  Inhor  for  horse  or  operator,  than  anv  other;  pro- 
nounced superior  by  every  purchaser.  Have  on  record  in 
our  office  a  l.inre  ii=t  of  First  Premiums,  Diplomas  and 
Me<l:il5  of  State  and  Countv  Fairs  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  Proprieiors  of  the  Patents  and  Sole  Manm'acturers. 
KsTABLiSREn  IX  1310.  ^^  Send  for  Circulars,  and  learn  of 
the  preatsnccess  of  these  Machines.    Address 

HEEBNER  &  SONS.  Lansdale.  Monttromery  Co.,  Pa. 

(Please  state  if  noticed  in  the  AmeiHcan  "AgiicuUurist.) 


ThefEARLESS 


Railway  Threshing  Machine  proved  Itself 
the  Best  at  Centennial  Trial,"  and  was 
the  only  Machine  awarded  a 


CENi^ENNlftL  Medal 


AND    CERTIFICATE   OF    MERIT, 

on  both  Horse  Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report, 
^Xi\chsn.ys\'"  F->r  s^pecial  featuresin  the  Power  to  secure 
iiffht run}] in ff  a )irl7j}(nimii7nf fiction,  -For  the  ingenious 
forinof  the  S'rmv  Shakers,  which  insure  the  pror.cr 
agitation  t"  separate  the  grain  frorn  the  stmic."  For 
catalogue,  address  ftfiyARD  HARDER, 

Coblesfeill,  Schoharie  Cotinty,  N.  X. 

MEDAL  MACHINES. 


i\ew  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Rail^v^ay,    Chain    and     Licver     Horse    Po^rers, 

Threshers     and     Clean  crs*    Threshers     and 

Shakers.    Clover    Hnllers,  Fred   Cutters, 

Wheel  Horse  Ralics*  Horse  Pitchforks* 

Shincle  3Iachiues»  Straw  Preservinar 

Rye  Threshers*  Portahle  Steam- 

£nc:ines,  Cider  and  Wine-.Uills 

and  Pressps.  Doc:  and  Pony 

Powers,  etc..  etc, 

WHEELER    &    MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


The  Peerless  Thre«lier  anil  Cleaner — Clover 
Hiiller  and  Cleaner— St rnw-Prrsei-ving  Rye 
Thrcsliers— Railway  mid  l*rver  Powers— The 
IIo\vlnnd  P«>r<l  I*llll— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shellci*^.  *nir  miichlnea  tuive  received  the  hljrhest  testl- 
monhil3  and  cannot  he  excelled^ 

n.  guaj  1^  sov, 

Tronton  ■Vgrlrnltiiriil  Works.  Trenton.  N.  .1. 

The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

S.'Wcslnborftnd  money.  Ulinmpir;  lhrpr!»[v- 
plinj  positivL' ;  Itrtin-i  on  frirtion  toll',  lu-nto 
willroino  bnck  on  ili^ht  Incline.  Tlte  tracU"  U 
incipcniivo  ;  tlif  cxrriorcoil*  t>ula  triltt-;  tnniij 
bundrcilanro  in  u^e.  No  troiiLli.'  nhoiit  cct- 
tinit  ov*r  IiieU  Iwaini,  or  to  the  raA  of  lUcp 
bays.  Hay  Is  Hroppoit  when-  wnnteJ,  md  iKe 
wrArV  of  mbwin,:  ia  ivduo;.!.  Track  ibtald  bo 
pat  lip  nnw  TTbllo  barna  are  Tiill. 

P-riil  for  clr.-iil,in  .iml  dv^icn*  fnr  tru.Vine 
h.-\rn,  1.1  r.  S.  ninil  l:n-:Ine  A  Tump  On.,  Ha- 
tntln.  III..  TiiknufActiitvra  o  the  Old  Reliable 
Hallmday  Standard  Wind  Mill. 


THE    JOHNSTON    HARVESTER  CO., 

Manofacturei-s  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Comhined  Itlaehines, 

and  Mcvrers, 

Send  for  Catalogue. Rrnclcport,  N,  Y. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award.  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

THE  cHAarpiOiVS  pp  the  world. 

Jfo  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Durability  and  Eiiiciency. 
Fnlly  gnarantced;  so  no  rislc  is  incurred 
in  ordering  from  ns.  Responsible  Agents 
fvanted,  ^vhere  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER    &    MELICK    CO., 

A1.BANT,    N.    T. 


FOUST'S 


HAY    LOADER. 


A  perfect  machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay,  barley,  and  all 
loose  graiii  on  the  wagon,  in  the  fli4d.  Increased  success  in 
the  harvest  of  1S76.  Received  the  hiebest  and  oniv  award  for 
Hay  Loader,  with  Diploma  of  Merit  at  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, based  on  field  trial.  Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Send  for  circulars  earbi  to  the  manufacturers,  STRAT- 
TON  &  CULLFM,  McadVille,  Pa.-  ff^^RENGMAX  &  CO., 
Peoria,  111.,  Grcn'l  Agents  for  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

Dod^e    Hay    Press — Automatic    Feed. 

Pnts  10  tons  in  a  common  oav— Presses  a  car  load  a  day- 
Portable  as  a  wagon.    Gnnranteed. 
Address  M.  &  H.  M'F'G  CO.,  Waterford.  N.  T.. 

or  W.  T.  HANNA,  376  N.  Water  St.,  Cliicaco,  111. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 


^.ckanait    fiendforlUustratedCfltalpjrue. 

Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines  of  all  kinds  a  special- 
ty.   Send  for  large  Illustrated  Cata;OL;nc. 

(Established  ISII.) 

CHAMPION 

FANNING  MILLS. 

Larsest   Faniiiiiar   Mill   Factoi-y    in    Aniorieii. 

We  make 

5  Sizes  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  k  Farm  Use. 

Separates  No.  1  arnl  a  Wheat  at  ono  operation. 
With  attachment  cleans  and  sepaiates  Glover  and  Timothy 
Seeds  at  one  operation, 
lias  also  a  perfect  Flax  Seed  riit. 
Excels  for  Castor  ami  Wliite  Beans. 

BLAKE:,  BEEUE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Tbe  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUYTHB 
A.  P.  DICKET 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  pt^id  Fanner 
can  BtTonl  t^  mar- 
ket djriy  grain. 

A  nipilcrnte  quality 
of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brluRs  4  better  price 
Ihaa  tho  Qlooi;t  grade 

la  dirtj  coQditioih 

Address    A.  P.  I>I€KKY,  Ractno,  AVi» 

COTTON    SEED    HULLER 

I).  Kahriwollor*»  celobrated  Patent  for  Plsnmtlon.i  and  on- 
MMI9.  ITsod  by  rianten*,  the  OIl-MllIs  In  X.m\- Orlenns  and 
IhrnngU  tho  coiintr>".  Hlcltpst  nwnnl  at  tbr  ronicnnlal  K.x- 
liibltlnn.  Grind  and  rrark  Corn.  Pr.'i>',rt(*,  Planters  PowiT 
Hnll'T.  11  biisbols  p<'r  Imnr.  $l7r..  H;iinl  ITuUiT.  r.  bn-^hcls  per 
hour,  $Tk  Sojid  for  Circulars  and  .Tudires  Kcport.  Pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  weeks.    120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


GEISER'S    PATENT   Self-Regulating 

GRAIN    SEPARATOR, 


Cleaner  aad  L,;;gcr.  iTitli  new  Patent  Separalinj  Tail  End 
t.levator,  and  liie  latest  improved  Moonted  and  0own-Coni- 
bincd  Triple-Geared  Horse-Power,  with  Patent  Lever  and 
Brace  Attachment.  This  is  the  Machine  that  came  ont  *■  First 
Best  "  at  the  Great  Field  Trial  at  the  United  Stales  Centen- 
nial Exhibitioi  .  held  .Tnlv  l«th  to  ■Jatli.  1S70. 
GEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANF, 
Wayuesboro",  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

ETEL    TREAD    HORSE-POTTERS 

with  pjteat  Governor. 
ADA3IAXT    PLOTVS. 

KEYSTONE    Mifi  other  CIDER  MII,I,S. 
REID'S    PATENT    BUTTER-WORKER. 
STEEL-TOOTH    HORSE    RAKES. 

EXCELSIOR    FANXING   IIIII.L.S. 
EARTH    CEOSETS,    the  cheapest  and  Best. 
Solii  at  me  AitriciilEiiral  Wareliou-c  of 
H.  B.  GP.IFFING,  TO  Conrtlandt  St,  N.  r. 


^'-  Cooi  Evaporator  -^  Yictor  Mill 

arc  tlic  BEST,  and  only  standard  inacliinis. 

FIRST    PREMIUM    AT    125    STATE    FAIRS. 
Grand  Medal  at  Centennial  Exhibition.    Over 
44^^000  sold.    Safe.  Reliable,  Economical. 
Cane  Growers  can*t  aflbrd  to  risk  Crops  with 

Ifght,  weak,  uiUinisiied  mv.\\<,  \\\\.'b\<:  to  break  in  ihe  midst  of 
the  season.  Tliey  can't  atlord  to  w;\ste  crops  witb  mills  that 
don't  press  out  all  the  jnicc.oreviiporiitors  thnt  make  svrup 
and  suaai-  unfit  for  market,  and  too  little  in  propoftion 
to  the  labor  und  luel  Tiioy  recjiiir(\ 

BIymyer  Mannfactnring  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Steam  Eiigino?.  Tlu-esiM^r.-.  Dells.     Circulars  sent  free. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1$44. 


-3^1 


Ml  l_l_Ell=(S 


Mr- 


l=>F=l_  1  E  S 


BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

iSiicccsbors  to  J  as-  Bntjrord  &  Co. 
UANLTACTUCEnS  OF 

French.  Bokr  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Floup  Mills, 

Smut  Machinoe,  efc 

Also,  dealers  in  BolUnft  Cloths  and 

J  Geiioml  Mill  Furniahiog. 

Offlcc&Factory.l68^?7.2dfit, 

CIX'IBfNATI,  O. 

__    -^^-      J.R.StLWurt./'r*j.  W.R.Dunlap.SM. 
C:yPRXC.E-L.ISTS  SENT  ON"  APPHCATIOW 

Grand  i">lodal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  nouriuffUiU. 

ScODrvy,  Utiinkroiid  jToIt.r. 

S  iWtl.'im  by  -1  fivl  hiirh. 
Riina  withlK'U'41nrhci  wuli-. 

Fldiin  3  to  &  baihela  per  honr. 
Has  double  Tentil.ittng  WUtr. 

For  flour,  miililUafrsftml  ltrs.n. 
GItw* even' ono  hii  otto  crlit, 

Mak«tf!i'  boit  fl.iurund yk-ld. 
I>  ft  kIIaIiIa  fli^uring  miU. 


Standard  Qrlsdlns  UiU. 

For  .til  itib'UiQcci  vrct  or  dry. 

DuiUcf  burr  itoa«  and  iron. 
Fur  hivnry  or  ll);lit  power. 

C^p.irilT  of  ^u'tDCQ  ttono. 
Ea^i.11  to  iinv  Inrgcr  «iw. 

Thickest  Krciich  burr  BloiMt* 
Donblo  discharir"  tpoutf. 

Adjustable  babbUt  boxo. 
Solid  Mlf-adjoitinf:  burrt. 

Ccntonninl  Jndecs  nward  mednlon  tyf~thcife  port' 
able-f  Ttrttral  mitlnfor  soiiditi/  and  good  xtorkman- 
tbtp,  fcoKomjf  and  adnptfiNlitv-^'^ 
KOWARO  M.\RRrsov,"  NFW*  HaVFV.  CONN. 


sts 


AMERICAN   AaRIOULTrntlST*. 


[JtJLif, 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

"Silver  Steel"  and  "Albata"  Silver-Plated, 

SaTc  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Maniifactnrers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  tlie  silver- 
plated  wai-e  manufaotured  by  ns  direct.  Tlie  goo  s  are 
made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  yeai-s. 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  tlie 
BO-ca.led  "Premium  Silver  Ware,"  with  wliicU 
the  market  Is  flooded,  but  are  warranted  as 
represented.      Remember,   brass 
Koods  are  poisonous  ! 


Any  of  these 
I ffoods    sent    by 
mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price. 


6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 
nd  blade  Cwelded),  all  silver-plated $2.50 

0  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated $2.00 

1  doz.  "Silver  Steel"  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated. $1.00 
1  doz.  "  Silver  Steel  "  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated $1.50 

1  doz.  ■'  Silver  Steel  "  Table  Forks,  silver-plated $1.50 

1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated 1-'> 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (U  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated $1.25 

(See  illustration,  wliicli  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.; 
The  entire  set  (50  pieces) $9.50 


When  desired,  Ini.ials  will  lie  stamped  on,  for  20  cts.  per  set, 

All  sums  OTer  SI  should  be  sent  in  Begistered  leiter. 

Address         STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


GOODELL    COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Saratoga  Potato  Peelers  &  Slicera. 
Bay  State  Potato  Parers,  Bay  State,  Mammoth  Bay-  State 
No.  1,  Mammoth  Bay  State  No.  2  Paring,  Coring  &  Slicing 
Machines.  Tnrn-Talile  &  Lightning  Apple  Parers,  Liirlitning 
Feacli  Fareis,  Family  Cherry  Stoutrs,  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sowers,  &c. Antiim.  N.  H. 

TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWN'S    FRENCH    DRESSING 

■will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies'  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  tliem, 
iMk  Just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
■wet.    Soften^t  the  leather.  .  .  .     ■„  *■  -^j 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.    Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  everywhere. 

B.    F.    BROWN    &    CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

A  FASHIONABLE   COESET, 

Constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  Anatomical  liUIV, 

Sui.eriorto  auv  corset  of  American  or  [■  oreign  luakc.Beiit 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  and  your  size-Guaranteed! 

Agents  wonted.    Send  Btamn  for  circulars.  

•"^  \VM.  H.  HYDE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO  BLUE. 


THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

D.  S.  WILTBEP.GEK, 

Proprietor. 

■233  .North  Second  St.,l'hlladelphl.a. 


Keep's  Castom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  verv  best,  6  for  $9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  fatent  Partly-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  collar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  given  with  each  half  dozen  Keep  s  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


NORNY'S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit,  cillier  with  or 
•without  being  air  tight.  This  powder  lia«  been  used  lor  the 
last  seven  years  In  all  the  Slates  of  the  Union,  witli  perlect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price  50  fonts  a  box,  which  preserves  60  pounds  01  dressed 
fruit.  Three  boxes  for  One  Dollar.  Sen  thy  mail  to 
any  address,  with  lull  directions,  ilsnaluiscount  to  thetiade. 
JOHKSTttiX,  HOL.L.O"VVAY  &  CO., 
60'^  Ai-fli  St.,  Plinatlflpliia,  General  Ajentn. 

/^/-\r\  AGENTS  WANTND  Itnmediately,  to 

'^l  II  I  sellvery  desirable  NEW  PATENT  articles, and 
tJxjyj  the  new  combined  VICE  and 


Works  in  peculiar  corners,  where  oth^r 
Wrenches  cannot  go.  Adapted  to  agricul- 
tural machines  and  tits  all  nuts  on  wagons 
and  carriages;  the  arte  nut  incl^tffed.  No 
handling  the  nut  or  soiling  the  handa  when  oiling  carr/a.f7^s, 
and  for  tightening  or  removing  ox  bnttona  it  has  no  equal. 
By  mail,po3t-paid,  75c.  G.J.  CAPE  WELL  &  CO.,  Cheshire,  Ct. 

AGENTS    r.OOK!     Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluahle  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


'  Made  ravidlv  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check 

"  ■  lies  vf'.EE.    S. 

.,Boston,Mass. 


■IffmUTnT  Made  rapidly  with  Stencil  and 
■III  \  V  Outfits.  CataloL'ues  and  Sample: 
.  .liUil  111  i    M.  Spkncku,  lU  Washington  St.,1 


Building  Felt. 

Thl.s  water-proof  mnterial,  resem- 
bling fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (twtar  sitbstancefi  lifted)  and 
inside.  Instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetinKS.  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 
.T.   FAY,   Camden,  TV.  J. 


S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO. 

Extra  (tuality  Clocks. 

NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 

(Established  I&'.e.) 

Mann&cture   Tarioos   special 

novel  and  tastefiil  styles  of 

DETATCHED 

Lever  Time  Pieces. 


The  Bondoir. 


$2.00 
2.f.0 
2.50 
3.r>0 
4.110 
4.0'J 
4.00 


BUTTER 

IP  for  Soeot  stamp.   U 


how  to  mak«,  pao^  presem  k  COLOB.I 

Bxtract  Baocldity.   DMrymen's  Bec«ipta  I 

stamp.   UBS.  B.  SMITH,  827  Arch  SL,  PhUada.,  F&.'| 


Tlicy  have  substantial  and  dura- 
ble metal  movements,  with  bal- 
ance wheel  like  a  watch  ;  will  run 
in  any  position,  and  are  of  especial 
value  to  the  traveller. 

Tliey  are  suitable  for  the  Libra- 
ry, tlie  Family  Room,  the  Dining 
llooni,  the  Sleeping  Koom,  the 
Shop,  the  Store,  and  the  Cabin, 
and  any  place  where  correct  lime 
is  dt'Sirable. 

Tlie  "St.  Nicholas,"  Imitation  morocco,  (43^x4) 

The  "Souvenir,"  turkey  morocco.  (4)^x4) 

The  "Cabinet,"  black  walnut.  (tix4K) , 

Tlie  "Boudoir,"  octairon,  morocco,  (.t  in.),  see  cut.... 

The  "  Roslyn,"  Scotch  plaid.  (t>x4!>5)  — 

The  "Melrose,"  Scotch  pUul,  (<i.K4Wi.  mantel 

The  "Holvrood,"  polisbpfl  wbit.^  holly.  (6x4^) 

Accaracy  and  Durability  Guaranteed. 
Carefully  packed  and  sent  saiely  by  mail,  poai-paid,  on 

receipt  of  price. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAl.     MAN    as    the      COMMON-SENSE 

SPRINK,  being  a  side-spring  Tvlthout  the  nnpleasant  and 
dangerous  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
letting  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  (elt  by  the  Parm- 
er, Business  Man,  and  Physician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  dnr.able  SPRING  VEHI- 
CLE known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  qnallty  and  form. 

Please  eiamlne  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec,  1376,  American  AQricultiiriat,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 


The  mopt  powrrfnl  pelf-actin":  brake  made,  and  yet  iamnre 
flimplR  and  complete  than  anv  ever  introduced  for  pfneral 
use.  The  Brake  has  been  fullv  endorsed  hv  every  farmer 
who  hiis  pp^n  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrons.  Sec'v  Elmira 
Fiirmpr.i*  Club,  writes:  "  A  Committer  of  the  Elmira  Farm- 
erp'  Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Brldaman,  O.  T. 
Billinss,  S.  M.  Carr.  and  ^r.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgrment.  cnve  the  brake 
careful  trial  Auc.^Jlst.and  reported  unnnlmonsly  :  It  i«  tlie 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen — prompt  In  its  action— effec- 
tive when  required,  and  la  exceedine'v  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hiUv  f  rms.''  See  TlluprraTiori  In  An?.  Am.  Aqri- 
cvUnrist.  Town.  Countj\  and  State  Tights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  you  saw  this." 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOOA,  TTOGA  CO..  PA. 

Best  Tempered  Cast-Steel. 

Retail  Price,  9  Cents  per  lb, 

WAURANTEl).    ^"Send  for  Circular. 
Fislier  <!i£  IVorrls,  Trenton,  TV,  J. 

ATX  SIZES,  from  10  lbs.  upwardfl. 


PAINT. 

Use  None  but  the 

AVERILL   PAINT 

MIXED    EEADT    FOR    T7SE. 
Received  tbe  Highest  ATrard  at  tlie  Centen- 
nial exhibition. 


"  Tlie  paint  I  got  from  you  four  years  ago  looks  as  fresh, 
nnd  glossy  as  if  put  on  bist  lall." 

liev.  THOS.  DHUMM.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Five  years  ago  I  uaed  your  paint.  It  wears  well— better 
than  any  other  tli.it  I  have  used.— ^.  E.  Towne,  Supt.  Hitsk 
Tobacco  Co.,  SpringJieUl,  Mass. 

"Your  paint  covers  splendidly.  Jlj' house  looks  beauti- 
ful. Am  biKhly  pleased  with  it."— IJ?-.  Jas.  W.  Smith,  Sag 
Harbor,  JV.  Y. 

"All  tlie  painters  in  Galveston  are  using  your  paint.  It 
gives  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used."— e/".  F.  Smith,  db 
liro.,  Gaiventon. 

"  We  have  used  the  Averill  Baint  largely  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  And  it  to  be  durable  and  economical."— i^.  Q. 
Yeomans  ck  Sotis,  Walsworth,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Sample  Card  an-i  Testimonials  tn  the  A  VERlLl* 
CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  32  Burlinar  SHp,  New 
York;  171  East  Randolph  St..  Cbicaeo  t  133 
East  River  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

FAIEBANKS' 

STANDARD  SCALES 

MADE    WITH    THE 


Latest  and  Most  Valuable  Improvements. 


THE    WORLD'S     STANDARD. 

IIKOKIVKD    HIGHEST    MEDALS    AT 

World's  Fair,  London 1851 

World's  Fair,  New  York 1853 

World's  Fair    Paris 1867 

World's  Fair,  Vienna 1873 

World's  Fair,  Santiago  (Chili) 1875 

World's  Fair    Philadelphia 1876 

'  ALSO      '^ 

COFFEE  AND  SPI£!E  MILLS, 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  CANS, 

STORE  TRUCKS,  &c. 

AGF^TS  "FOR  MILES'  AL\P.M  MONEY  D'^\WERS. 
PAliRBANKS  &  CO.,  311  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FAIIMtANKS  &  Co.,  Hit;  liiiltinioie  St..  Baitiiiiore. 
FAIRBANKS  &  Co.,  nSCiinip  St.,  New  Orleans. 
KAIUI'ANKS  &  Co..  216  Main  St.,  BnftVilo.  N.  Y. 
FAIiniANKS  &  Co..  S38  I'.roiidwav,  Alhiiny,  N.  T. 
FAIRBANKS  &  Co.  4I'S  St.  Piinl  St.,  Montreal. 
FAIMBANKS  &  Co.,  34KlnB  William  St.,  London. 
FAIRBANKS,  BI'.OWN  &  Co.,  2  Mill;  St.,  Boston. 
FAIRl'.ANKS  &  EWING.  Masonic  Hall.  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS.  MOUSE  &,  Co,  Chicago,  Ilia. 
FAIRBANKS.  MOl;SE  &  Co,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  Co..  I'itt-burKh,  Pa. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  Co..  Louisville.  Ky. 
FAIKBANKS  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON.  San  Francisco. 

For  sal'-  hv  leading  Hardware  ht-alera. 

nflie    Lancaster' 

BUTTER     CARRIER 

with  a  CUP  for  every  print  or  nnt,  ivill  enable  von  to 
market  vour  butter  In  tlie  best  possible  condition.  All  sizes 
and  roiiiiKot  lioi  and  Cups  made.  Price  $10  lor  a  4S-pound 
carrier,  witli  center  Ice-box.  Semi  for  Circubir.  See  adver- 
tisement. Willi  cut  in  -Inne  Xo..  pa^rc  •,\^^. 

E.  I^.  RESH,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sole  Manufact. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Pimple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed.   Works  30  lbs.  in 
,  less  than  5  niiiiutcs, 

■■  thoions:Ii]y  workinconttlie 
batternillk  and  mixinK  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
tnd  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REID, 
No,  fi  TVoith  IStli  St.,  Pliilndrlphia,  Pa. 

Rice's    Patent  Soring   Brace. 

'TFfAT  nmM/  ^ill  do  twice 

■^  "■*  —  «««« the  service  and 

ride  easier.  |3 
to  $■>  pat  on, 
Apenta  wanted. 
Address 

C.  L.  RICE, 
Box3&4. 
Scranton,  Fa 
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SHOOTING  BOOKS. 


FRANK  FOPESTEICS  AMERICAN   GAME 
IN  ITS   SEASONS. 
lUicstrated  with  twenty  beaiUifid  full-page  Engravijigs 
from  Nature  of  American-  Game. 
CONTENTS:— Januaiit.    Caribou  or  Anu-ricaii  Eeindeei'. 
— Febki'akt.    Moose  Deer. 
Wild  Goose.— Maech.   Mal- 
lard and  Widgeon.— Api:il. 
American    Snipe.     Striped 
Bass.  —  Mat.      American 
Trout.       Brent    Goose.  — 
JiTNE.   Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  Jult.      Wood- 
cocks. —  August.   Summer 
Duck.      Common     Deer.  — 

SliPTEMBEK.     Teal.  —  OCTO- 

BBK.  Quail.  Bittern.  — 
KovKMBER.  i:uffe<l  Grouse.  VeUoT\'  Percli.— Decembkb. 
Canvas  B;ick.  Winter  Duck.  Fully  Illustrated  and  De- 
ecribed.    New  edition.  Fost-pnid,  $3.00. 

FRANK    FORESTER'S    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
ins,  Day  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness.  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot- 
ing, etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FR^INK   FORESTER'S    FISB  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravinga.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
ing; Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 
FRANK  FORESTER'S   COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  Witli  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  liifle,  and 
the  Uod.  Art  ot  Sliooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     River,  Lake,  and   Sea  Fishing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE    HUNTER    AND    TRAPPER. 

By  Halsey  Thr^islier,  an  old  hunter,  with  fine  illustrations. 
I*  contains  hints  about  trapping  all  sorts  of  game,  from  a 
honey-bee  to  a  bear,  with  a  chapter  on  fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  ;Mid  tanning  skins  and  fnrs.        Post-paid.  $1.00. 

FIELD,     COVER,    AND    TRAP   SHOOTING. 

By  Capt.  A.  H.  Bogardus.  With  Steel  Portrait  and  En- 
graving of  the  "Champion  Medal."  1  vol.,  12mo.  Fancy 
Stamped  Cloth.    Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

A  compendium  of  many  years  of  experience,  giving  hints 
for  skilled  marksmen  and  Instructions  for  young  sports- 
men, descrlbiu;,'  tlie  haunts  and  habits  of  game  birds,  flight 
and  resorts  of  water-fowl,  breeding  and  breaking  of  dogs, 
and  everything  of  IntiTeat  to  the  sportsman.  The  author  Is 
"champion  winsj-shot  of  America,"  who  knows  a  gun  as 
Hiram  Woodruff  knew  a  horse.  And  he  has  the  same  care- 
ful and  competent  editor  who  put  Woodruff's  "Trotting 
Horse  of  America"  Into  eliape— Chas.  J.  Foster,  so  many 
years  sporting  editor  of  Wilkes*  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

SCHLEY'S    AMERICAN    PARTRIDGE    AND 
PHEASANT    SHOOTING. 

By  Frank  Schley.  Descrlhing  the  haunts,  habits,  and 
methods  of  hunting  and  shooting  the  American  Partridge, 
Quail,  Ruffed  Gionse, Plieasant.  Witli  directions  forhandling 
the  gun,  hunting  the  dog,  and  the  art  of  shooting  on  the 
wing.  Containing  a  history  of  the  partridges  and  grouse 
inhabiting  North  America.    Illustrated.     Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhcw  &  HutiiihiHon.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  tlie  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  wiih  valuable  recipes  for  tlio  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH   LOADER. 

By  Oloan.  Description,  Stdecti-jn.  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading.  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  i  omiilete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  oT 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Flnl^thlng  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  nil  kinds.    By  Marksman. 

I'ost-pald,  $1.75. 
THE   CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rlfieman's  Complete  Guide;  helng  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  id'  the  lEIfle,  with  Lessons,  Including  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  latent  Improved  brcech-loadlng  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  dlrectloun  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  Kdwiird  C.  Itarbcr.  Post-p«ld,$1.75. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND    SADDLE. 

Nearly  fllty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.         Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL    TROUT    CULTURE. 

By  .T.  II.  Slack,  M.  D..  Conimisf^loncr  of  Dslinic?,  Ncw,Icr- 
Bcy.  Fully  lllnatrivted  and  describing  tlioronglily  nil  that  Is 
requisite  to  sncccssful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 
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STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

roE 

CARPENTEES   AND    BUILDERS. 


Rnral  Cbarcb  Arcliitectnre.— Twenty  Church- 
es of  moderate  cost.  Exemplified  in  Elevations.  Plans, 
Sections,  and  Details,  by  Upjohn,  Renwick,  Wheeler, 
Wells,  Austin.  Stone,  Cleveland,  Backus.  Reeve  and 
Eveleth.  New  and  revised  edition,  quarto,  uniform  with 
Woodward's  National  Architect.    Price,  post-paid,  $6. 

Hussey's  National    Cotta^ce    Areliitecture ; 

or.  Homes  for  Every  One.— Witli  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work- 
jnj^  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  maybe 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.    Royal  Quarto.    Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

AtTvood's  Coaiitry  and  Siibtirbau  Houses. 

—Illustrated  with  about  150  cnj;ravin,i,'S.  Hints  and 
Suiiircstions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House- 
building, Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Moiicktoii's   National    Stair-Ruilder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Rjiiling. 
Fully  explained  and  iUustraled  by  large  scale  (iiagrams, 
in  two  colors,  witli  designs  for  Staircases,Ncwel5,  Balus- 
ters, and  Hand-Rails.    Royal  Quarto.    Postpaid,  $6.00. 

IVIo  nek  ton's  National  Carpenter  and  Join* 

er.— A  complete  work,  coverinir  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framin<r,  etc.,  fully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  large  scnic  cnagrains  in  two 
colors.    Royal  Quarto.    Post-paid,  $6.00. 

"Woodivard's  National   Arcliltect.— 1,000  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  Details   for  Country,  Snhuiban,  and 
Village  Houses;    with   Perspective  Views.  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings.  Speci- 
ficalions,  and  Estimates.      Also,   Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,   Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectioiml  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  D()rmer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,   Bay-Windows,  Verandas,   [ 
Porches,   Plaster   Finish,     Coiiiices,    Ceilings.    Hard-  ■ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  isrcq^uired  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  aj)proved  ; 
style.    One  superb  quarto  volume.     Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Ilonses.  i 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Collages,  Farm  i 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.     Post-paid,  $1.50^ 

Woodtvard's       Suburban      and       Country 

Houses,— TO  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  French  Roof.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes,— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.     Post-paid.  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.- Designsaud  Plans  of  Hot-Beds.  Cold- 
Pits.  Propagating  Houses,  Fore  iig  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies.  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes.— Houses  euitcd  to 
Country  Life.     Post-paid,  $-i,00. 

WUeeler's  Homes  for  tlic  People,— 100  Ori- 
ginal Desiirus,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.     Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney's      Barns,      Out  -  Buildings,    and 

Fenres. -Containing  Dcsiu'iis  an<i  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns.  Ont-Bnildings,  Gates.  Gateways,  Fences, 
StJible  Fittings  and  Furniture,  witli  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  Quarto.     Post-paid,  $6.00. 

EveletU's    Scbool-House     Arcliitectur©.— A 

n(:w  and  oriL'inal  work,  cuntainint:  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec- 
tives, Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details.  Specifica- 
tions all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Poat-uaid, 
$(i.OO. 

Copley's    Plain    and    Ornnnientnl    Alpha- 

bctN,— Giving  examples  in  all  stvh-s,  toiretlicr  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders.  Meridians.  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  praciicjxl  use  of  Sur- 
veyors, Civil  Engineers.  Draughtsmen.  Architects.  Sign 
Painters,  !>chools,  etc.     Post-paid.  $:J.00. 

CnnimlngM'  Architectural  Details.— Contain- 
ing :J87  Desigtifl  and  9«7  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Paris  needed  in  the  Construction  of  BniUlings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also. 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.     Royal  Quarto.     Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques'    Manual    of    the    House.— How   to 

Build  Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
nil  kinds.    136  Designs  and  Plans.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

The  Universal  Stair-Butlder.— A  Treatise  on 
the  Coiislrnrliim  of  Stair-cases  inul  Hand-rails.  Tllns- 
tiatud  by  20  Plates.   By  R.  A.  Cupper.   Post-paid,  $3.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 
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conUiming  a  great  varUtij  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small^ 
type  and  condensed  foi-in,    for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  p.  249. 

Root*4    for    Sheep. —  "W."  We    prefer 

mangels  to  ruta-bagas  for  sheep.    A  larger  crop  can  be 

grown  of  the  former  and  with  less  trouble.  They  are  as 
nutritious  and  healthful  as  ruta-bagas. 

Reinedj  for    a   Hard    Milker.— **G. 

T.  P.,'"  Dryden,  N.  T.  When  the  orifice  of  the  teat  be- 
comes partly  or  wholly  obstructed,  it  may  be  opened  by 
an  Instrtiment  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  Thie 
consists  of  a  small  tube  in  which  a  fine  lancet  point  is 
concealed  ;  it  is  pushed  into  the  teat,  until  it  meets  the 
obstruction,  when  the  point  is  forced  out  of  a  slit  in  the 
side  of  the  tube,  by  pressing  a  spring  and  by  pushing 
the  tube  the  obstruction  is  cut  through.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion is  at  the  lower  part,  a  small  plug  of  bone,  larger  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  having  a  button  or  knoh 
at  one  end,  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  far  in,  may  be 
pushed  into  the  teat  and  left  there.  After  a  few  days 
the  stricture  will  probably  disappear. 

A     Standard     of    Excellence     for 

Swine.— "W.  F.McI.,"  West  Point,  Ga.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Swinc-breeders  Convention,  contains  the 
accepted  standards  of  excellence  of  all  the  acknowledged 
breeds  of  swine.  VTe  believe  no  copies  are  for  sale. 
The  Berkshire  Record,  Vol.  1,  contains  the  description 
of  the  Berkshire  breed.  This  book  can  be  obtained  of 
A.  M.  Garland,  Secr'y,  Springfield,  HI. 


Foollsli      Sla  lenient      Concernins: 

Preserving  Corn-Fodder.  —  One  of  the  most 
astonishing  instances  of  the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of 
"agricultural  editors  "  who  know  nothingof  agriculture, 
is  given  of  late  in  the  wide  circulation  by  copying  by 
agricultural  and  scientific  papers,  of  a  statement  about 
growing  and  preserving  of  corn-fodder  by  a  person  in 
Maryland,  which  first  appeared  in  the  '"  Weekly  N.  Y. 
Tribune."  After  reciting  gome  impossible  and  unfound- 
ed ■'  experiments  and  results,"  among  which  it  is  said  : 
"The  cost  of  producing  this  fodder  was  only  about  ^l 
a  ton,  which  is  only  one-twentieth  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  Timothy  hay,  which  is  not  equal  to  U  in  any  respect,'''' 
the  following  absurd  and  false  figures  are  given,  viz.: 
The  advantages  of  this  method  is  best  shown  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  cost  of  production  of  this  fodder 
and  the  cost  of  Timothy  hay  : 

Phosphates.  10  acres,  at  $16 $160 

Team  and  plough  for  30  days 60 

Man  to  tend  the  team 15 

Cutting 15 

Hauling  and  preserving 250 

Total  cost $500 

"  A  fair  estimate  of  the  crop  of  these  ten  acres  would 
be  500  tone.  Five  hundred  tons  of  Timothy  hay  would 
cost  $10,900,  and  as  this  500  tons  of  chopped  fodder  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  tlie  Timothy  hay,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  every  community  cm  thus  raise  his  own  meat 
at  about  half  the  cost  to  import  it."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  folly  of  this  statement,  the  comparison 
of  green  fodder  with  dry  Timothy  hay  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  cutting  500  tons  of  fodder  for  $15,  or  the  hiring 
of  a  man  to  tend  a  team  for  30  days  for  $15. 

IScts    for    Poultry,— "F.  C.  B./'  Bristol 

Co.,  Mass.  The  nets  used  for  herding  sheep,  would  an- 
swer very  well  for  confining  pouHrj'.  or  protecting  gar- 
dens from  them.  The  cheapest  kind  is  imported,  and 
may  be  procured,  wc  believe,  of  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  N.  T. 

Breeding    an     Old    Marr.— **J.    S.," 

Nova  Scotia.  A  mare  18  years  old,  that  has  never  had  a 
colt,  would  probably  have  no  difiicuKy  lu  foaling,  but 
there  would  be  some  doubt  of  her  breeding  at  that  age. 

To  Find  Hoc  Trees  In  tlie  Woods. 

— "  E.  P.  "  TopeUa.  Kansas.  Bee  trees  may  be  found  by 
trapping  the  wild  bees  in  small  boxes,  which  li.ive  been 
smeared  with  honey.  The  bees  are  attracted  to  the  boxes 
by  burning  some  paper  which  has  some  honey  rubbed 
upon  it,  in  the  woods  where  they  are  found.  The  trapped 
bees  are  let  out  of  the  box  one  by  one  when  they  arc 
filled  with  the  honey,  and  the  direction  of  their  flight  is 
observed.  Tliisis  followed  until  llie  tree  is  found.  When 
loosed  from  the  box,  the  bees  rise  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  then  dart  ofi"  in  a  "  bee  line  "  for  their  hive. 
It  requires  skill  to  keep  track  of  the  bcee  in  their  flight. 
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Ringrworiii    in    Cuttle.  —  "  G,  F.   P.," 

BiDgworm  consists  of  a  round  scurfy  spot,  generally  ap- 
pearing about  the  head— probably  because  animals  are 
apt  to  rub  the  head  on  posts,  fences,  and  trees— from 
which  the  hair  falls  off.  These  spots  when  rubbed,  bleed 
and  become  sore.  The  cause  is  a  minute  fungoid  growth 
which  is  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another,  and 
thus  produces  a  contagious  disease  of  the  skin.  The 
remedy  is  to  rub  these  spots  with  an  ointment  of  lard 
and  carbolic  acid,  (4  oz,  of  lard  to  1  dram  of  acid),  twice 
a  day.  Rubbing  posts  and  fences  become  infected  and 
■will  give  the  disease  to  other  cattle^  thus  spreading  it 
very  widely  when  once  it  appears. 

lilglit  of  ^prinsT  Honse.— '*C.  F.  J.," 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  A  spring  house  that  is  5  feet  un- 
der ground  should  be  at  least  7  feet  above  it.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  the  building  10  or  12  feet  high  above 
ground,  with  an  upper  apartment,  which  would  make  the 
lower  one  much  cooler  than  otherwise. 

Corn  in  Caoada.— "J.  K./'  Greensville, 
Ont.  Com,  of  the  kinds  gro\vn  in  Indiana,  will  not  ripen 
in  Canada,  as  the  season  is  too  sh  rt  and  cool.  A  very 
good  kind  of  corn  for  planting  in  Canada,  or  for  late 
planting  in  the  Northern  States,  is  the  "Early  Canada," 
a  small,  but  fairly  prolific.  8-rowed.  yellow  variety.  We 
have  grown  this  kind  for  fodder,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
the  seed  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  planted  on  the  21st  of 
June,  which  gave  a  very  fine  crop,  with  ripe  ears,  and 
stalks  7  to  8  feet  high,  very  suitable  for  foddering  by  be- 
ing cut  up,  stalks  and  ears  together,  and  fed  dry  or 
steamed. 

Are      Sfaiieliioik!ii      preferal>le     to 

Stalls  ?—'■  J.,"  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  stanch- 
ions are  in  every  way  preferable  to  stalls.  The  prevalent 
idea  that  cows  are  uncomfortable  in  tbem  is  unfound- 
ed; the  fact  that  they  are  safe  and  cleanly  kept  is  far 
more  important  than  the  consideration  whether  the  cows 
wotild  choose  to  be  tied  with  chains  or  confined  in 
fitanchions.  We  have  not  yet  heard  a  single  objection 
against  stanchions  that  should  weigh  in  the  least  against 
their  convenience  and  safety. 

SaAvanst  iov   Kedding.— "  W.  B.  S.," 

Manchester,  Vt.  Hard  wood  sawdust  not  only  makes 
excellent  bedding,  but  when  decomposed  with  the 
manure,  it  is  useful  as  a  fertilizer,  especially  upon 
clay  soil.  Pine  sawdust  is  not  so  good,  and  on  light 
eandy  soil  is  objectionable,  as  making  it  still  lighter. 
For  clay  soils  there  is  no  objection  to  pine  sawduBt  or 
even  shavings. 

StiiTness  in  a  Mai*e.— "H.  H.,'*  Benton 
Co..  Ind.  The  stiffness  of  the  hind  quarters,  the  swelling 
of  the  udder,  disarrangement  of  the  urinary  functions, 
feverish  condition  and  pain,  are  all  very  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  renal  calculi  or  stones  in 
the  kidneys.  Sometimes  these  are  formed  of  consider- 
able size,  a  number  in  our  possession  being  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  very  irregu- 
lar surface.  If  blood  is  seen  in  the  urine,  or  if  on  ex- 
amining it  with  a  microscope  crystals  are  seen  in  it,  the 
presence  of  this  disease  may  be  considered  certain. 
There  is  no  cure.  Some  palliatives  may  be  used,  such  as 
to  keep  the  bowels  loose  and  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  easy  by  laxative  food  and  demulcent  mashes 
or  drinks.  Linseed  meal,  oat  meal  and  chopped  carrots 
will  be  proper  food,  and  when  the  pain  is  severe,  a  drink 
of  sweetened  gum  water  with  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  opium,  (laudanum),  may  be  given.  If  a  purgative  or 
diuretic  is  needed,  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  or  olive  oil, 
but  no  salts,  saltpeer,  or  rosin. 

Xreatment  ofPleuro-pBieiimonia. 

— "J.  F.  S.,"  Londonderry,  N.  H.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion, or  of  attack  after  exposure,  of  the  contagious  dis- 
ease known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  from  14  days  to  more 
than  a  month.  An  animal  is  not  accounted  safe  until 
after  six  weeks  from  contact  with  infected  cattle.  The 
first  stage  of  the  disease  is  an  increased  temperature, 
only  to  be  discovered  by  applying  a  thermometer  to  the 
mouth  or  the  fundament.  This  may  last  several  days  be- 
fore any  further  symptom  occurs,  and  if  discovered,  treat- 
ment is  now  the  most  effective.  An  increased  secretion 
of  milk  is  often  observed  in  this  period  with  cows.  The 
temperature  of  the  animal  rises  to  103  or  104  degrees,  in- 
stead of  100  to  101  degrees.  A  shivering  fit  may  occur  in 
this  stage.  When  these  symptoms  have  been  observed, 
sick  animals  should  be  isolated,  and  all  others  closely 
watched.  The  most  certain  treatment  is  to  slaughter  in- 
fected animals  at  once,  as  danger  to  others  is  avoided, 
and  disinfect  the  stables  by  the  plentiful  use  of  carbolic 
acid  or  burning  snlphur.  Otherwise  the  sick  animal 
should  have  one  pound  of  Epsom  SaUs,  and  an  injection 
of  a  solution  of  1  dram  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  two  quarts  of 


warm  water.  This  should  be  followed  by  doses  of  half- 
an-ounce  of  Hypo-sulphite  of  Soda,  morning  and  night, 
for  several  days.  If  this  treatment  is  of  no  avail,  and  the 
succeeding  fever  sets  in,  with  discharge  from  the  nose 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  the  chances  of  cure  are  so 
small  and  few,  and  the  danger  to  other  animals  so  great, 
that  the  best  course  is  to  slaughter  the  animal  and  bury 
it  under  at  least  3  feet  of  earth,  with  a  load  of  quicklime 
all  around  the  carcass.  A  very  wise  precaution  would 
be  to  have  some  law  enacted  to  provide  for  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  all  infected  animals,  and  partial  compensation  to 
the  owner  from  the  public  revenue.  This  would  be  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  end  to  treat  this  dresidful  disease, 
which  has  cost  the  English  people  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  past  few  years. 

ProtecSing:    IVaater  'Wlieat.— "  A.  J. 

31.,''  Waukegan,  III.  The  use  of  straw,  or  coarse  hay,  as 
a  mulch  for  protecting  winter  wheat  during  the  winter, 
is  advisable.  But  care  should  be  exercised  lest  too  much 
straw  may  be  used,  and  the  wheat  smothered.  Six  inches 
of  straw  would  be  too  much.  One  inch  would  be  enough. 
The  object  should  be  to  protect  the  soil  from  thawing 
repeatedly,  during  the  winter,  as  it  is  the  frequent  freez- 
ing after  thawing,  which  destroys  the  wheat. 

Slieep  foi"  ^Vool  and  MiitttoM.— '' W. 

W.,"  Marshall,  Minn.  A  pure  Colswold  would  probably 
be  the  best  ram  to  use  on  a  flock  of  native  and  grade 
ewes,  when  wool  Iambs  and  mutton  are  all  desired.  In 
feeding  unthrashed  oats,  we  have  found  that  the  straw 
was  greatly  wasted :  the  sheep  eating  only  the  heads  and 
leaving  the  straw.  On  thrashing  the  oats,  and  feeding 
the  straw  in  racks,  it  was  eaten  up  nearly  clean,  and  then 
the  grain  was  fed  by  itself.  Tiiis  plan  prevented  the  waste 
and  kept  the  sheep  much  more  quiet  at  feeding  time. 

Olnd^rin  or  daclTvyn, — E.  Oswald. 
This  is  the  common  name,  also  written  Gladdon,  Gladeu, 
and  Glader,  for  a  species  of  Iris  or  Flower  de  Luce,  a  na- 
tive of  England. — Jrlsfcetidisszina,  so  named  as  its  leaves 
have  an  unpleasant  smell  when  bruised.  Thu  flowers  are 
usually  purple,  and  not  especially  showy,  the  plant  being 
cultivated  for  its  seed  vessels,  which  open  when  ripe, 
exposing  the  orange  or  scarlet  seeds,  and  are  nsed  for 
Christmas  and  other  decorations.  Your  other  question 
can  not  be  answered  iu  the  paper,  and  the  omission  of 
the  address  prevents  answering  by  mail. 

Xhe  doing^s  of  a  !\aiiieless  Co\t-» — 

Mrs.  M.,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  writes:  "The  paper  en- 
closed is  a  'Milk  measure.'  I  have  no  lactometer,  but 
after  reading  about  'Maggie  Stewart,'  concluded  to  im- 
provise one  out  of  a  glass  preserve  jar.  I  give  the  meas- 
ure of  the  result,  the  length  of  the  paper  indicating  the 
depth  of  the  milk,  the  notch  the  cream.  Our  cow  has 
no  name,  no  portrait,  no  blood,  and  came  from  nowhere 
— as  anybody  knows  of ;  is  a  good  feeder,  (especially  of 
salt),  IB  not  quiet,  but  full  of  fun,  enjoying  herself  fijiely 
in  a  7x:9  barnyard,  never  stabled,  never  curried,  never  ill- 
used,  never  petted  and  fondled ;  she  never  holds  up  her 
milk,  and  never  geta  angry  ;  her  cream  makes  splendid 
yellow  butter,  without  artificial  coloring,  in  five  minutes 
Churning.  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Crozier's  statement,  but 
a  little  home  observation  and  measurement  may  be  found 
very  satisfactory  to  the  poor  small  dairy- ^voman.  ready 
to  give  up  in  despair  at  the  wonderful  *  blooded  stock' 
results."— Our  friend's  measurement  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  had  her  jar  been  taller  and  narrower  ; 
as  it  is,  the  measm-e  shows  22  per  cent  of  cream,  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cow's  other  characters  and 
qualities,  is  by  no  means  negative. 

Cure  of"  Fistula.  —  "W.  J.  T.,"  Warren 
Co.,  Ky.  Fistula  cannot  be  cured  without  the  use  of 
corrosive  substances,  by  which  the  pipe  is  destroyed. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  knife  may  be  used  to 
open  the  pipes  and  cut  loose  the  diseased  growths  with- 
in the  fistula,  but  then  some  corrosive  substance,  such  as 
arsenic  or  other  mineral  acids,  are  used  to  eat  these  away. 

Pelciu    I>iicU:s. — H.  Terrell  asks  certain 

questions  about  Pekin  ducks,  which  are  dispara^^d  by 
some  breeders  of  good  reputation.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  disparagement  of  famous  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  fancy  stock  of  all  kinds.  In  some 
hands  the  best  stock  will  run  down  in  a  few  generations, 
and  become  little  better  than  scrubs.  A  well  known 
breeder  of  Pekins,  who  has  raised  them  for  four  years, 
side  by  side  with  Rouens,  Aylesburys.  and  Cayugae, 
says :  *'  The  Pekins  easily  maintain  their  supremacy 
over  the  other  varieties.  They  not  only  look  larger,  but 
weigh  heavier,  taking  the  flocks  through  at  the  same 
age  and  under  the  same  treatment,  which  is  the  true  test 
of  excellence.  In  my  flocks  the  Pekins  will  run  two 
pounds  a  pair  heavier  than  Rouens  and  Aylesburys,  and 
the  difference  is  still  more  marked  between  the  Pekins 
and  Cayugas.    The  Pekins  are  not  only  larger,  but  they 


are  far  more  hardy  and  more  easily  raised.  They  lay  on 
the  average  twice  as  many  eggs  as  either  of  the  other 
varieties.  The  real  merit  of  the  Pekins  is  proved  by  the 
demand  for  them.  Although  I  have  all  four  varieties 
advertised  and  sent  out  in  my  circulars  the  last  two 
years,  and  have  bred  from  the  best  stock  in  the  market, 
there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  anything  but  Pe- 
kins. of  which  I  have  sold  at  least  ten  times  as  many  as 
of  all  the  other  varieties  put  together.  The  experience 
of  ray  neighbors,  who  have  bred  Pekin?,  is  similar  to  my 
own.  They  are  driving  the  other  ducks  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  may  be  the  secret  of  the  disparagement  of 
the  Pekins  by  some  of  our  breeders."— We  give  this 
testimony  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Pekins  are  sustaining  their  reputation 
as  the  largest,  most  prolific,  and  profitable  ducks. 

IVill    Ornlks    ill    the  -  Sead     Kill 

Slieep  ?— "  S.  J."  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.,  sends  some 
grubs  taken  from  the  head  of  a  sheep  that  died,  as  a 
proof  that  the  grubs  were  the  cause  of  death.  This  is  not 
likely,  as  four  grabs  of  this  kind  would  hardly  trouble  a 
sheep.  As  the  sheep  ran  at  the  nose,  and  would  neither 
move  nor  eat,  the  cause  of  death  was  probably  pneu- 
monia. When  grubs  ti-nuble  sheep,  they  hold  their  heads 
down  and  snort  violently,  and  stamp  with  their  fore  feet. 
If  grabs  were  fatal  to  sheep,  there  would  scarcely  be  a 
flock  surviving,  for  the  majority  of  Ebeep  carry  them  in 
their  heads. 

TIse  Time  to   Cnt   Cliestnnt    Xim- 

ber.— ■' J.  B.  W.,"  Hartford,  Conn.  The  time  for  cut- 
ting depends  upon  whether  it  is  desired  that  the  Chest- 
nut stumps  should  sprout  or  not.  Chestnut  cut  in  the 
winter,  will  sprout  from  the  roots,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  be  ready  to  cut  again  for  posts  and  rails.  If  cut  in 
July  or  August,  it  will  not  sprout,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
timber  is  more  durable  than  when  cut  in  the  winter.  This, 
however,  we  can  not  vouch  for. 

Preservation    of   Eggs.— "J.   F.  B.," 

Chanute,  Kansas,  and  several  others.  The  most  effective 
preservative  for  eggs  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  is  lin- 
seed oil,  or  cotton-seed  oil  may  be  used  instead.  By  care- 
fully coating  fresh  eggs  with  either  of  these  oils,  and 
packing  them,  small  end  downwards,  in  any  dry,  porous 
substance,  that  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  such  as  chaff, 
cork-cuttings,  or  maple  sawdust,  they  have  been  kept  in 
perfectcondition  and  withoutloss  of  weight  for  6  months. 

Artificial  Hatcliing:  of  Eggs.— "G. 

A.,"  Patereon,  N.  J.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
July,  1876,  was  an  illustrated  article  with  full  informa- 
tion about  the  hatching  of  eggs  in  incubators.  A  little 
book.  "  The  Poultry  Farm  and  Market,"  price  75  cents, 
published  and  sold  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  contains  a 
full  account  of  artificial  incubation. 


Paris  Green  and  tlie  "i*otato  Bug. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  country,  mainly  in  New 
England,  in  which  the  Potato-bug  has  to  be  fought  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  these,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
priety and  safety  of  using  Paris  Green  to  destroy  the 
insect  are  discussed.  One  or  two  persons,  of  some 
scientific  reputation,  have  condemned  the  use  of  all 
mineral  poisons  as  dangerous,  bnt  propose  no  substitute. 

Tho  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  had  we 
any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  using  Paris  Green,  we 
should  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  it.  The  facts  are 
these :  No  other  poison  than  Arsenic  in  some  form  is  ef- 
fective, or  applicable  on  the  large  scale.  Paris  Green 
(Arsenite  of  Copper)  is  the  best  form  in  which  Arsenic 
can  be  applied.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  is  widely  known 
as  such.  Moreover,  its  color  is  an  element  of  safety, 
as  it  serves  as  a  warning,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  this  is  preferable  to  any  colorless  compound  of 
Arsenic.  All  the  danger  attending  its  use  is  due  to  care- 
Jess  handling  and  keeping.  It  does  not  poison  the  pota- 
to by  being  taken  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  The 
tests  for  arsenic  are  among  the  most  delicate  of  those 
known  to  chemistry,  and  repeated  trials,  where  exces- 
sive quantities  of  the  poison  were  purposely  used — many 
times  more  than  are  applied  in  practice,  have  failed  to 
show  even  a  trace  of  Arsenic  in  the  tuber. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  soil  may  be  poi- 
soned and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  future  crops.  The 
amount  used  is  so  small,  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain  to  the 
cubic  foot  of  soil— that  were  it  unchanged,  its  presence 
would  not  be  appreciable,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  iron  in  the  soil,  and  rendered  inert, 
and  under  some  conditions  converted  into  a  gaseous 
compound,  and  disappears  in  that  form.  The  poison 
has  been  used  now  for  six  years  or  more,  each  year  in  in- 
creased quantities,  so  that  the  annual  consumption 
amounts  to  tons,  yet  there  is  yet  no  authentic  case  of  any 
injury  resulting  from  poison  communicated  to  the  tuber. 
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The  £Teat  dang-er  to  be  apprehended  is  from  carelessness 
in  handling-,  aod  want  of  knowledge  of  its  higbly  ^^' 
geroa3  qualities.    Let  it  always  be  marked  Poisox. 

METHODS    OP  USESG  THE   POISOX. 

The  poison  is  applied  in  the  dry  state,  dilated  with 
flour  or  plfister  in  varying  proportions,  some  usiug  only 
10  parts  of  flour  or  plaster  to  one  part  of  Paris  Green, 
■while  others  use  as  much  as  40  or  50  parts.  One  to  24  or 
30  of  the  divisor  is  most  common.  Rour.  the  poorest 
win  answer,  is  preferable  to  plaster,  as  it  causes  the  poi- 
son to  adhere,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  The  applica- 
tion is  made  while  the  vines  are  wet  with  dew.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  dry  method  is  the  danger  of  in- 
haling the  dust,  and  the  difficulty  of  mixing  large  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  have  the  poison  eqnally  diffused  tbrongh- 
out  the  whole.  The  mixture  will  be  more  thorough 
if  only  small  quantities  are  operated  with  at   a  time. 

Applied  with  water.  Paris  Green  is  not  soluble  in 
■water,  but  is  only  diffnsed  through  the  liquid,  and  in  a 
short  time,  if  at  rest,  will  completely  settle,  ilolasses. 
or  thin  paste,  are  sometimes  added  to  the  water  to  hold 
the  powder  longer  in  snspension,  and  also  to  cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  leaves  when  the  water  has  evaporated.  A 
tables pooufol  of  Paris  Green  to  a  10-quart  bucketful  of 
■water  is  the  usual  proportiou.  This  method  is  regarded 
as  eisier  of  application  than  in  the  dry  state,  can  be 
done  at  any  time  of  day,  aud  there  is  no  danger  of  in 
haling  the  poison.  Last  year  we  used  a  large  tin  water- 
ing pot,  the  same  as  used  for  watering  plants,  holding 
about  two  pailsful,  with  a  fine  rose  or  sprinkler,  putting 
in  a  heaping  tahlespoonful  of  the  powdered  Paris  Green, 
and  keeping  it  diffused  by  shaking  the  vessel  frequently. 
The  fluid  was  sprinkled  only  on  those  vines  having  bags 
orlarvse  on  them.  In  this  way  we  effectually  conquered 
the-p^t,  and  had  a  full  crop  of  potatoes. 

MEA1\3    OF    APPLICATION". 

The  dry  powder  can  be  readily  applied  on  a  small  scale 
by  au  estc-mporized  duster  made  from  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  or  fruit  can,  attached  to  a  stick,  and  a  piece  ol 
muslin  tied  over  the  mouth.  Where  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  ease  of  application,  economy  of  material  and  thor- 
oughness of  distribution,  are  te  be  considered,  and  some 
of  the  many  distributors  or  dusters  will  be  required.  We 
have  figured  and  described  a  number  of  them  in  former 
volumes.  One  of  the  most  naeful  of  these  was  given  in 
August  last.  A  broad-bottomed  saucepan,  such  as  are 
nsed  in  restaurants  for  stewing  oysters,  with  perforated 
bottom  and  a  long  handle,  is  very  efficient. 

J.  ThomiJey,  of  Xew  Britain,  Conn.,  sends  a  distribu- 
tor which  be  finds  very  useful :  it  is  a  shallow  tin  pail, 
with  perforated  bottom  and  long  bow  bail,  to  be  nsed 
with  a  circular  motion,  given  by  a  Lialf  turn  of  the  wrist. 
Still  another,  called  the  "  Safety  Paris  Green  Duster,"  is 
made  by  the  Safety  Poison  Duster  Co.,  55  Beekman  St.. 
X.  Y.  The  principal  feature  of  this  is  a  guard  or  apron 
which  surrounds  the  perforated  duster  and  thus  prevents 
scattering.    We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  try  these. 

For  application  in  the  liquid  form,  an  old  broom  or 
whisp  will  answer  on  a  small  scale,  but  for  larger  quan- 
tities some  kind  of  a  sprinkler  is  needed— and  several 
are  now  in  the  market.  The  Spray  Machine,  invented 
by  W,  P.  Peck.  West  Grove.  Pa.,  is  highly  commended 
by  those  who  have  nsed  it.  The  liquid  is  carried  in  a 
can  attached  to  the  back,  and  forced  out  by  a  current  of 
air  supplied  by  a  bellows,  which  is  operated  by  a  crank, 
■with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  directs  the  nozzle 
whicU  delivers  the  liquid  in  a  fine  spray. 


The  New  York  Horticultaral  Society. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  was  held  at  Gilmore's  Garden. 
May  2:*th.30th  andSlsl.  and  quite  equalled  the  exhibition 
of  iSTfi,  althoagh  restricted  mainly  to  flowers,  the  show 
of  strawberries  and  other  fruit  being  held  separately  on 
June  13th  and  14th.  The  successful  competitors  at  the 
Spring  Show  were  as  follows  :  Geo.  Such.  South  Araboy, 
N.  J.,  took  the  following  prizes :  for  best  30  varicgated- 
leavcd  plants  ;  the  b^'St  single  specimen  of  variegated- 
leaved  plant ;  the  best  V2  varieties  of  Fcrus  :  the  best 
single  specimen  Fern  ;   the  best  10  Palms  ;   best  G  Stove 

Plants ;  best  10  Orchids James  "Riddle,  Inwood.  N.  T.. 

carried  off  the  premium  for  the  best  single  specimen 
Dracsena;  for  Moss  Roses  in  pots,  and  a  special  preml- 
nm  for  a  beautiful  um-shapcd  desicn  of  living  plants. 

arranged  in  the  ribbon  style  of  planting To  Isaac 

Buchanan.  Astoria.  L.L,  wore  awarded  prizes  for  the  best 
6  Ferns  :  the  best  1'3  Azaleas  :  the  best  specimen  single 
Orchid,  and  best  .3  Orchids. . .  .S.  B.  Parsons  A  Sons,  Kis- 
sena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y..  took  prizes  for  the  best 
display  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas;  for  the  best  ID 
varieties  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  also  for 
the  best  collection  of  Evergreens  and  Japanese  Maples. 
—  To  Charles  Zeller,  Flatbush,  L.  L.  was  awarded  the 
premium  for  the  best  12  varieties  Monthly  Carnations. 
John  Henderson,  Flushing,  L.  I.,   had  the  best  12 


Verbenas,  the  best  12  Pelargoniums,  and  the  best  12 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  of  course  took  the  prize  in  each 
class Peter  Henderson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  award- 
ed for  the  best  6  Fuchsias :  the  best  6  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums; best  single  specimen  ditto;  for  best  6 Chinese 
Primulas  ;  the  best  collection  Pansies.  and  the  best  col- 
lection of   cut  flowers H.  Reynolds,  Flatbush,  L.  L, 

had  best  6  Zonal  Pelargoniums;  the  best  6  donble  Pe- 
largoniums, and  the  best  single  specimen  ditto Wil- 
liam BaU,  Spuylen  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  was  snccessful  with, 
the  best  single  specimen  Zonal  Pelargonium,  and  a  group 
of  Bedding  Plants.. ..S.  B.  Symes,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.. 
easily  had  the  best  collection  of  Cape  Heaths,  as  well  as 

single  specimen  Heath John  Cadness,  Flushing,  L. 

L,  deservedly  took  a  prize  for  the  new  white  Hydrangea, 
'*Thos.  Hogg.*' 

Walter  Reid.  1286  Broadway,  New  York,  had  the  best 
Wardian  Case  of  Plants,  the  best  Fernery  and  Hanging 

Baskets,  and  was    awarded    for    each Kretcbmar 

Bros.,  Flatbush,  L.  L,  were  gi%'en  a  special  premium 
for  a  group  of  donble  and  single  Petunias,  and  a  new 

eeedUng  Geranium To  Wm.  Bennett.  Flatbush.  L.  I., 

was  also  adjudged  a  speeial  premium  for  a  collection  of 
Fancy  Pelargoninms,  and  a  collection  of  ornamental  and 

variegated-leaved  plants A    special    premium  was 

awarded  to  John  Bush,  Tremont,  N.  Y.,  for  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants,  and  the  same  to 

Wm.  Wnson,  Astoria,  L.  L,  for  a  similar  collection 

A  special  premium  also  went  to  F.  Rosenbeck,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  for  a  group  of  Begonias  of  the  '•Res''  sectioH. 

WilHam  A^  Burgess,  Glencove,  L.  I.»  as  last  year,  dis- 
tanced all  others  in  the  way  of  Roses,  taking  the  prizes 
for  the  best  display;    for  the  best  12  blooms  Mareschal 

Niel,  and  the  best  12  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses R.  B. 

Parsons  &  Co.,   Flushing,  L.  L,   had  the   best  12  hardy 

Azaleas,  and  took  the  prize Thos.  Hogg,  Yorkville, 

N.  Y.,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Magnolia  hypoleuca,  and 
was  awarded  a  special. 

Frederick  Gordon,  26  Broad  St.,  New  York,  had  the 
best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  and  took  the  prize  in  that 
line A.  McConnell,  733  6th  Av.,  New  York  was  award- 
ed for  the  best  pair  of  hand  Bouquets Mrs.  W.  L 

Davidson.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  took  the  lead  for  best  funer- 
al design  in  flowers,  and  best  Button-hole  Bouquets 

To  I.  G.  Beauchamps  &  Sons.  85th  St.,  New  York,  the 
prize  for  best  design  in  cut  flowers. 

John  Finn,  Tremont,  N.  Y.,  had  the  best  6  bunches, 
and  John  Egan  the  best  2  bunches  of  Hot-house  Grapes. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  U  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  were  awarded 
for  best  collection  of  Potatoes.  The  "■  Snowflake  "  at- 
tracted particular  attention..  ..The  best  collection  of 
Vegetables  was  shown  i:y  Geo.  Tait,  Inwood,  N.  Y.,  and 

took  the  prize Edward  Huckins,  Mt.  Yernon,  N.  Y., 

had  fine  specimens  of  forced  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

worthy  of  a  premium Chas.  Atkins,  Inwood,  N.  Y-, 

received  an  award  for  a  brace  of  finely  grown  "Tele- 
graph "  Cucumbers. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Strawberries 
and  Roses,  held  on  Jane  13th  and  14th,  comes  just  too 
late  to  be  given  this  month.  The  exhibition  was  highly 
successful,  and  sniprised  the  managers  by  its  extent 
and  variety,  and  the  prizes  were  widely  distributed. 


What  is  a  Thorough-bred? 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Hlinoia  Industrial  Fniver- 
sity.  writes :  I  have  no  wish  to  be  considered  overly  crit- 
ical, nor  given  to  pointing  out  distinctions  without  dif- 
ferences ;  hence  must  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  decis- 
ion that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  thorough-bred 
Short-horn  and  one  having  five  crosses  of  pure  bulls.  So 
far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  animals  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain  are  considered  entitled  to  record 
in  our  American  Short-horn  Herd-books,  if  they  have 
four  or  five  crosses.  Years  ago  American-bred  animals, 
with  even  a  less  number  of  crosses,  were  recorded,  but 
now  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  reason  the  question  is 
one  of  importance  is.  that  there  are  thousands  of  .animals 
in  this  country  which  have  five  or  more  crosses  of  pure- 
bred, at  least  recorded,  bulls,  yet  which  are  not  eligible 
for  entry  in  cither  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
books.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  animals  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  fact,  but  their  selling:  value  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  it.  as  they  arc  not  regarded  as  thorough-bred 
by  breeders.  As  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  T  do  not 
like  the  Aracric^m  rules,  believing  it  would  be  more  just, 
and  a  help  to  the  more  general  introduction  of  improved 
stock,  if  not  only  in  the  case  of  Short  horns,  but  also  in 
that  of  all  classes  of  cattle,  a  fixed  number  of  crosses, 
and  I  would  be  cmtent  with  five  for  cows,  should  enti- 
tle an  anim.'vl  to  record,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  fnll- 
blood.  pure-bred,  or  thorongb-brcd-  the  terms  being 
synonyms.  i?  used  by  breeders  of  Short-horns.  There 
are  no  thorouirh  bred  cattle  of  any  of  our  improved 
breeds,  if  we  iu.sist  on  a  literal  d-ftnition  of  the  word. 
Whenever  an  aiMm.il  possesses  the  distinctive  chamrter- 
istics  of  a  breed,  a^d  nuiformlv  transmits  them  to  its 


offspring,  it  is  entitled  tn  membership  in  that  breed;  and 
five  crosses,  as  a  general  rule,  give  this  possession  and 
power  of  transmission.  Many  prominent  British  herds 
of  Short-horns  have  been  built  np  on  a  foundation  of 
good  cows,  without  pedigree,  and  sometimes  without 
Short-hom  blood,  by  the  continued  use  of  pedigreed 
bulls.  If  such  a  rule  existed  here,  as  does  in  England, 
with  regard  to  recording  Short-homs,  many  farmers 
would  be  encouraged  to  begin  a  course  of  systemaric 
good  breeding,  who  do  not  now,  because  they  see  that, 
however  many  crosses  they  put  on  their  present  stock  of 
cowe,  the  progeny  will  still  rank  as  only  grades.  Bnt 
my  opinion  does  not  change  the  facts,  and  if  anj'  one 
buys  an  American  bred  cow,  having  five  Short-hom 
crosses,  and  not  running  to  an  imported  animal  on  the 
dam's  side,  he  will  not  be  buying  a  "  thorongh-bred  ''  as 
the  word  is  interpreted  by  the  editors  of  the  Herd  books 
or  the  breeders  of  Short-homs. 

[We  do  not  see.  so  far  as  the  English  Herd-book  is 
concerned — and  to  that  extent  the  American  Herd-book 
is  also  involved— that  there  is  any  difference  between  a 
thorough-bred  Short-hom.  and  one  having  five  crosses. 
If  five  crosses,  with  the  limitation  that  it  must  be  an  im- 
ported animal,  entitle  to  entry  in  the  American  Herd- 
book,  then  five  crosses  make  an  animal  a  thorough -bred. 
Why  a  rule  that  is  good  enough  for  England  is  not  good 
enough  here,  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  on  the 
principle  that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country,"  etc.  The  restriction  against  the 
admission  of  native-bred  stock  of  five  crosses,  is  what 
we  have  all  the  time  been  protesting  against. — Ed.] 


The  Manufacture  of  Compressed  Meats. 
—A  New  Industry. 

Many  circumstances  are  conspiring  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  stock-breeders  and  graziers.  The  export  of 
dressed  beef  and  mutton,  and  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  is 
gr^idually-increasing,  and  promises,  not  only  to  make  an 
outlet  for  all  onr  surplus  stock,  but  to  exert  a  favoring  in- 
fluence on  the  steadiness  of  prices  in  the  home  market. 
A  new  business  is  now  growing  into  importance  as  an 
element  of  our  foreign  export  trade,  it  having  already 
reached  respectable  proportions  in  the  domestic  trade. 
This  is  the  preparation  of  compressed,  cooked  meat,  put 
up  in  cans  of  various  sizes,  from  2  to  14  pounds.  This 
manufacture  was  begun  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the 
Wilson  Packing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  prepared  fresh  and 
salted  beef,  beef-tongues,  and  hara,  iu  conical  shaped 
cans  of  such  a  character  that  their  contents  could  be 
turned  out  iu  a  solid,  shapely  mass,  perfectly  presentable 
on  the  table  without  further  preparation.  This  prepared 
meat  met  a  popular  want  and  an  extensive  demand,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  was  some  competition  from 
other  manufacturers.  Heretofore,  canned  meats  have 
been  put  np  loosely  in  the  cans,  and  when  turned  out  for 
consumption,  presented  a  sodden,  disagreeable  mass, 
which  was  deficient  in  flavor.  The  compressed  meats, 
on  the  contrary,  are  solidly  packed,  and  free  from  liquid, 
and  they  retain  all  the  savor  and  fresh  taste  of  the  best 
prepared  food.  Consequently  the  consumption  of  all 
other  kinds  than  these  has  almost  entirely  c^-ased  iu  this 
country,  while  foreign  consumers  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  better  quality  of  these  meats.  This  foreign 
demand,  just  now  in  its  infancy,  calls  for  greatly  increas- 
ed facilities  for  manufacture,  and  the  proportions  which 
this  new  business  have  .assumed,  will  surprise  those  nn- 
famiiiar  with  it.  For  instance,  two  Ciiicai^o  manufactur- 
ers, alone,  produce  750.000  cans  per  mouth,  using  nearly 
4.000  cattle  weekly,  and  employing  a  large  naml>or  of 
men  and  women.  One  of  the  factories  rcCerrcd  to,  em- 
ploys 700  men  and  1.50  girls,  paying  $30,000  mouthly  in 
■wages,  and  the  floors  of  their  packing  house  cover  four 
acres.  The  companies  own  their  own  elaughier-houscs. 
and  the  meat  is  cut  up  and  selected  for  cooking  under  the 
closi'St  supervision.  After  the  best  has  been  cut  up.  It  is 
cooked  by  steam  iu  wooden  vats,  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  unwholesome  taint  from  metallic  snrfflccs;  and 
when  thoroughly  cooked,  the  meat  is  drained  fi-om 
liquid,  pressed  tigtttly  »»  fl'c  cans,  and  se.-iU'd  bermelical- 
ly.  It  will  thus  remain  in  perfect  condition  for  many 
years,  retaininii  its  flavor  and  encculency  indefinitely. 
The  convenience  of  food  thus  prepared,  for  domestic  use 
iu  summer  time,  is  very  crent,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  in  foreioTi  countries  it  meets  wUh  a  ready  sale.  Re- 
cently we  noticed  that  in  one  week  11,270  cases  of  these 
compressed  meats,  r.icli  case  being  cqniv.-^leut  to  one 
sheep,  wore  received  nt  Liv<'rpooI  from  the  United  States. 
Each  case  conlained  twelve  four-pnund  cans,  so  that  this 
shipment  weighed  over  .'iOO.OOO  pounds,  or  350  tons  of 
ment,  tree  from  every  particle  of  inedible  or  indiireetible 
matter.  In  some  weeks  20.000  cases  arc  exported,  so 
that  this  was  below  the  avem^o  business.  It  is  expected 
that  the  present  \vnr  in  Europe  and  .\sia  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  foreiirn  demand.  And  this  is  hut  one  of  the 
new  outlets  for  American  moat. 
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The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN'S 


Cresylic 
SHEEP   DIP. 

^Patented  May  'iSth,  1S6T,  Jie-issiied  July  SOW,  18T2. 

A  Saponaceous  CompounU  witli  Cresylic  and 

Carbolic  Acid. 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  :in(l  nil  parasitic  dis- 
eases of  the  Skin.    Will  dt'stroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas,  &c. 

Is  beneficial  to  tlie  general  liealtli  nntl  condition  of  tlie 
flock.  Tlie  use  oT  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  wliiten  the 
Fleece— also  increased  tlie  growth  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  I'nll  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Prep:iration  is  Warranted  to  he  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonous  Compounds,  and  will  posi- 
tively do  all  thai  we  cl;dm  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5, 10, "50, 100,  and  :^00  pounds. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  destroys  the  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  bv  it. 

No  flv  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
teen  applied.  Sheep  which  rarely  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  tliis  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
lODDBR    &    LAIRD, 

83  John  Street,  New  Torlt. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY    COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED    (875. 

141  West  54tli  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7tli  Avs., 
NEW   YORK    CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  Lectures  in.  this  In- 
stitution M'ill  commence  on  AVednesday,  3d 
of  October,  1877,  and  terminatt^  late  in  Feb.« 
1878.— The  Spring  course  'will  begin  ou  Iflarch 
tLTuX.  last  until  middle  May. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  L,IAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Facility. 

"  FARMER'S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Prof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
*'The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language." — Couniry  Geiitleman. 

Sent  by  inail  from  the  Author  for  S3, 

5EACO.^'    FARM,  Norihpori,  Long  Tslmidj 

BEBH1>EKS  OF 

AMerney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEZSHIEE  SWDTE. 

I  Also  FANCY  POULTRr  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  beat  stock.    Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  -Mimajer. 

CoUey  Sheep  Dogs, 

vrliicli  weve    a^varded   tlie   bigliest  Diploma 
and  Medals  at  tlie  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Fliiladelplila  In  1876. 
For  sale  by  WILLIAM     CROZIER, 

Nortliport,  L..  1.,  N.  Y. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Hiffliest  Centennial  Avrard.  Clii<:kens  hatched  and 
reared  summer  iiiui  winter.  Sluchjiie  used  as  Incubator  nnd 
Artifici;il  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.    See  July  Agriculturist,  1876.    Address 

DAY    BU08.    &    CO., 
92  liiuden  Avenue.  Baltlmorei  IU!d. 

SOUTHERN  POULTRY  JOURNAL. 

A  larffe,  hainlsomely  illustrated  Magiizine,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Poultry.    Price  only  $1  per  year.    Send  10  cents 
for  siimple  copy  to 
SOUTHERN  POULTRV  JOUUNAL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

t^RTENDS*   If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

*  BEES  or  HONEY, 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  sample  copv  of  our 
Monthly  GliEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUIiTURE.  with 
ade::enpiive  ince  list  of  our  biiestimprovrmentsiu  Hives, 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Section 
Money  Boxes,  :iU  Books  suid  Journals,  everythius:  per- 
taiiiiujr  to  liee  Culture.  Nothing  patented.  Simply' send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  pUiinlv,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  ftledina,  Ohio. 

HAVE    YOU    COT    LICE? 

on  your  chickens  or  fowls,  or  any  other  insects  troubling 
Tou.  If  so,  send  25  or  50  cts.  for  the  Continental  Insect 
Powder— the 'surest  cure  known.  Also  Hondan  e<rgs  at 
$2.00,  and  Sp:ingle(i  Leghorn  at  *a.O0  per  doz.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular. T.  L.  HALLAVORTH,  Box  1770,  Boston.  Mass. 


B' 


FOWLER'S    PATENT 

"ECONOMY" 

Iron  Feeder  &  Water  Dish, 

We  take  our  food  and  drink  .from  Foicler''s  Economy  Di-^h, 
it  keeps  so  clean  and  uhole^ome. 


Three  sizes,  for  all  ages,  from  chicks  to  full  grown  fowls,. 
Keeps  food  or  water  clean,  no  chance  for  waste,  and  cannot 
be  overturned.— No  poultry -house  or  run  is  complete  with- 
out a  set  of  these  dishes. 

Send  for  Circular.    Agents  can  make  money  selling  them. 

Address,  SANFORD  «fc  KEI.LOGG, 

Miinufactureis'  Agents, 
Room  4,  No.  337  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Litrlit  .iinl  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cocliiiis,  Brown  and  AVhite  Leghorns,  lloudans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  ^.00  per  13.  or  $^5.00  lor  2f>.  Please 
state  whiit  vou  want.  Send  for  Circular. 
GEO,  S.  ;jOSSEIiYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

JW.   REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo,  Va,,  Breeder,  Ship- 
•    per.   and   Importer   of   GAME   AND    OTHER 
FOWIiS.    Eggs  iu  season. 


Blnck.  JBass  for  stocking  ponds — Pclcin 
DuckS;  Bronze  &:  Narra^ausett  Turkeys, Light 
Brahmas.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  1.  C.  C.R.,  :ind  Cotswolds, 
at  low  prices.    Address      ^\  .  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

MAGIE    OR   POLAND    CHLNA. 


D.  M.  MAGIE,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Oriffinator  and  Breeder  of  the  Famous  Magie 
or  Poland  China  HoffS. 

Pigs  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year,  fcotvs  in  pig  to  my 
best  boars,  for  sale.  Premium  show  stock  of  the  finest 
quality,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Parties  wantinir  tlie 
Magie'ur  Poland  China  stock  pure  should  send  to  head- 
quarters, and  riddress  me  as  above. 

l^lease  state  ichere  you  saio  this  advertisemeyit. 

SUFFOLK     PICS. 

Two  full-blooded  Suffolk  boiir  pigg,  eicht  months  old. 
Price  $35  each.  Also  one  Suffolk  eowpifj,  six  months  old. 
Foi-  sale  or  exchange.       ALEXANDEE  UTDE,  Lee,  Mass. 

PREMIUM  (HESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICK.MAX,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.   Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

Most  fashionable  Pedigree.    Rock  bottom  prices. 

D.  H.  (iOODELL.  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Purebred  Calves,  Chester  "SVliite.  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire Pigs.  Scotch.  Skve.  and  Shepherd  pups.  Poultry  and 
Pigeons,  all  ot  the  finest  imported  strains,  ored  and  for  sjile 
by  Francis  Morris.  Morton.  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  for  circular. 
FRANCIS  MORUIS,  P.  O.  Box  22&J,  Philadelphia. 


NEWAND  KNLABOED  EDITION  of  oar  BREEDERS'  MAN- 

CIL,  coDlalaiiig  56  pages  valuable  readiog.  besides  16  full 

j^page  stock  cuts  from  life.  Just  out!    Price  25| 

cents.      Choice   thoroughbred    Pigs,    Sheep, 

I  Calves,  Poultrv,  &c.     We  guarantee  satia/ac- 

ttion,     SEED  VVHEAT.     Sew  Crop  TUHNIPI 

■  SEEDS,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Top  and  Rota-Baga, 
I  only  55  cents  per  pound, post-paid.  Six  sajO' 
I  pie  packages  farm  seed,   free  for  two  3-cen 

■  stamps.    PKirio-Kv  CoMFKEY.    Circulars  free. 
BENSON  &  BURPEK-S  Seed  Warehouse,  223  Church  St. 


N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynccld,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses.  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Sontlidown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse.Bremen, Hone;  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cavuga,  Kouen,  Aylesbnrv, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,'  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  nnd  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Fgg?,  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbit?,  Fer- 
rets. Guinea  Pigs.  White  >Iice,  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

Hall  Bros.*  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  make  a  specialty  of  breed- 
ing the  linest  strains  of  Essex.  Suffolk,  Berkshire,and  Po- 
land China  pigs.  Pi'ices  14  off  card  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   A  few  splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  line  boars  now  ready. 


SMITH'S 


Address 


"Ea|leCla¥of76." 


A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  fish,  auimuls,  game,  &c. 
S:imple,  50  cts.,  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

EAGLE    CLA1V    CO., 
713  Sansom  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


For  Sale  at  Pleefwood  Stoclc  I^aiin, 
near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHIS  patent  portable  Mulaj  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
-L    to  aoy  locality,  will   saiv  aoj  kiud  of  logH, 
and  will  du  as  much  work  (power  and  hciDde  be- 
:;  cou&idered)  as  the  best  Circular  Slills.     Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  partA 
are  of  iLe  most  substantial  and  perma* 
iient  kind,  being  made  eotirelj  of  iroa 
and  steel.      It  Is   usuall.r   set  up  and 
Gtarted  in  from  one  to  two  dars  Itme. 
ll  is  generallr  drivea  by  threshiog  en- 
gines of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power, 
uu  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
■.     The  Mill  and  Engine  mny  convenieatljba 
'^  operated  by  two  men.     Send  for  circular. 

MDUHAPOUSIMD.        CHANDLER  i  TAYLOR. 


BLAKE'S   PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  bard  and  brittle  substances  to 

any  required  size*    Also,  any  kind  of 

Stone  for  KoADsand  for  Concrete,  &c. 

Address       BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Gfalvanized  Cable  Fencing. 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Firei  and  Rnst.    Hundreds  of 
miles  erected.    Handsome,  durable,  cheap. 

PHILIP    S.    JrSTICE, 
14:  N.  5(hi  St.,  Ptiiladelplila,  Pa. 

Aiericau  Fence  MaimfaGtiiring  Coipany 

famishes  the  best  and  cheapest  fence  manufactured.    S&e 
Api'il  7iU7nber  of  the  A7n€rican  Agricultuj'Ut. 
Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

Office,  86  Mangin  St.,  X.  X, 


Patent  Steel  Barb  Fencing. 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Sole  Manufacturers  east  of  Chicago. 
Warehouse ;  42  Cliff  St.,  Nkw  York. 
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THE 

"DOMESTIC  ENGINE. 

3  and  4  Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL.    FEATURES. 

Cold  Bearings,  Harden- 
ed Steel  Pins,  Casted 
Steel    Connections,   and 

all  parts  interchansreable, 

WnoUGHT-lIlOX    BOILER. 

Nothing  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  &  A.  B.  I.ANDIS, 

Manufacturers,      liancaster,  Pa. 


CLIPPER  Vertical  Ensines.  off  and  on  wheels  I 
Price  on  wlieel?.  fi  Horse  Power,  $(35.  S  Horse  on  whe^'ls, 
Price  1700.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Kngines,  S  Horse  Pow- 
er Climitx.  on  wlieels,  $'.i".J5.  Bnilrtera  of  St:itionnry  Engine?, 
4  styles,  from  C  to  20.J  Hoi-ge  Power.  Corlis's  Engines,  Kxtra 
Fioisli  and  cutoff  Rn^incs.  Crank  Stationary,  and  Plain 
Finished  Engines,  Boilers.  Circular  Saw-Mills,  &c.  succes- 
sors to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co..  formerly  Wood  &  Mann, 
Bstabiished  1S5T.  We  have  the  largest  line  of  Engine  Pat- 
terns in  United  States. 

TAYLOR    MAIVTJFACTXTRING    CO., 
"Westminster,  Ma-rylaml. 
Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 


« ECLIPSE » 


(See  iUnatratira  on  page  240,  Jnne  nmnler.) 
Send  for   Ceiitciiiiiul    Judges'  Reports, 
I  and  catalog  ues  of  Eclipse  li^ngines,  Sta- 
I  tlonary  Engines,  Boilers,  Saiv-Mllls,  i&O, 
I  to  FRICK    &    CO., 

"^Vaynesboro,  Franltlin  Co.,  Pa. 


GEORGE   PAGE  &  CO. 

Ho.  5  II.  SCH20EDEB  ST.,  BALTIMOBE,  1!D. 
Patent  Portable  A  Stationary  En-^ines 
Patent  Circular  Saw  SlilLs, 
Oan^,  Muley  A:  Sasli  itIiUs, 
I  Grist  Jk  Flonr  Mills,  VTater 
\*'heels,  Shiusle,  Barrel  «fe 
Woodi^'orKin^   Machinery, 

'  Tanite  Emery  Wheels  and 

Crinders.  Saws,  Mill  SnppUes.  A-c.  A-c 
SENS  FOB  CATAJLOGUE  &  PAIPCS. 


HALLADAY 
STANOABD. 

The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offiired  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  workmansh  p  po  er 
and  durability  arc  co  de  ed 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE    CHEAPEST 

It  has  been  niannf  c  ed 
under  imme.liate  s  ner  on 
of  inventor  for  n  ore  t  an 
twentv-two  venrs. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE 

A  58  page  Illustrate  1  Ca  a 
logae  with  Price  L  at  w  II  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
allunassignedcouu-     .^ 
ties. 

U.    S.    "WIXD    EX- 

GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batatia,  III. 


W.    S.    BLUNT'S 

UNIVERSAL 


Secii?'ed  hij  leCCers  patent. 
These    pumps   have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 
lor    out-door    ^vells   of    any 
depth.      Thev    are    constrncted 
with  special  're.gard  to  strength, 
ease  ol  working,  and  durabilitv. 
Tliey     can       be      immediatelv 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chaniber  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  wort  at  any  desired  angle  with 
tlie  spout.     Having  close    tops, 
tliey  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  c:dled    to  onr  new 
eleirant  pattern  DEEP  "VVEIili 
uon-freezingr  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,    BIuDt^s  Snud    Vacu- 
um   Cbaiiibei's.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug^  or  driTea  Tvells, 
pits,     niinesT    aud    rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  i;,i-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circular?  to 
NASON    M'F'G    CO., 
71    Fulton    and  71    Beek- 
mau  St.    Ne^v  York. 
stern   Agency,  Newton  *fc  Hale, 
Chicag:o. 
.  .  _itic  LoasL  Agency,  Duufaam*  Car- 
ri^an&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N    A   CAfC  5^523 


SNYDER'S  LITTLE  GIANT  STEAMfNGINE 


The  Best    ^^£_^ 

SMALLt-  *    .■ 


POWER  ENGINES,^ 

IN  THE  COUNTRY.  ,1.^:: 

I^ariufadured by' '^l .  . ; 

VW\RDB.SMYDEF& 
84  FultohStr, 


J3ne-^HorsePawep,wjth  tubrflar 
'•^..boiler  .eomplet*, only- V. f  15 0. 

;Two- HOrse Power. v>..  200;: 
;  .  £ThrediHorsePower.::25'0^;; 


See  pages  SM  and  260  Am.  AgricJtUurist.  Joly  number,  1S76. 


OR-SENDFOB 

-iLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE-. 


3,000  LBS.   OF  MILK   YIELD   $54.20. 

NEW    .HETIIOD    OF    MAXUPACTl'RE    GIVEX. 

New  Apparatus  and  Fumisliings  for  Cheese 
and   Butter    Factories. 

Especially   approved  by  Prof.   ARNOLD  and 
all  \«'lio  liavc   seen   same. 

Parties  should  see  us  before  buyinjr  lU-turn  Flue  Boilore  for 
Cheese  Kactories.  otc;  also,  Creamery  and  milk  Vats,  ns  we  have 
gruiitly  reduced  prices. 

ECONO:tiIZ£R  RETURlV-FIiUE  BOILERS,  FROIV  2  1-2  TO   30  HORSEPOWERS. 

Fire  entirely  snrrounded  by  water.    Sixt-.*en  Bi'llei-s  :ind  Boilers  and  Enirlnos  sold  diirius:  the  luonllis  of  Junuarv  and  Feb. 
Tlie  EC')\OMIZKU  liOII.KIiS  are  uiannkirtnred    for  us  (in   duplicate  paris>,  under    I'nited  S^iates  Patcuts.'by  Porter 
Mauufactnrinji:  Company.  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  B.  Iv.  Whitk.  President,  Ihussrcurinc  perfection  and  uniformity. 
The  demand  Is  unprecedented,  even  In  these  dull  times.    I3f~  Send  for  Circulars. 

WHITMAN    &,    BURRELL,   Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Manufacttircrs  or  HIBBEIjI,   &   CO.'S  \E\V  CiWfi    CUKKSE    PHESS,  \vi<li  rigllt  to  xisc  the 

Banfln^rr  Riiil  all  PatnitM  Giiiii-»iitcc(). 

.Argents   for  Annaltoine    and    Jolinsou's    Patent    Fly-Proof   C'lieese    Crrease. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  Coojtt  privileges  for  making 
Driven  "W*'!!?-  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  Aniei-ican  i>i-iTeii  Tl'ell 
I'alent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responfible  par- 
ties, by 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &.    BRO.. 

XE\V    YORK. 

GaEDBnEnGCNK  A>DFiRSEXTni- 

GCiSHKE. — Fro[<^Ls  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc,  from 
iDsecti.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
oiiTied.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump,  Seed  for  targe 
Il!-j=trated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAN, Sole  Proprietor  and  M&na- 
facturer,  Provideu»e,  R.  i. 

Ag-ricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertoe,  I,  Y. 

TwentT-fonr  years  old.  Tot.il  .isscfs  iOr  the  secnritTof 
Policy  holders  Jannaiy  1st,  187T,  $l,0-.0,6a.OO.  Insures  only 
Farm  Fioperty  and  liesidences  against  Are  and  liKbtnins. 
\lake3  no  business  risks. 


THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE     PO^VER. 

Producing  much  mons 
power  than  other  rail- 
way powere,  with  mu<^ 
less  etevdtion. 

Z^-  Stnd  for  Descrip- 
tire  CircnUir. 

Wm,  L.  Boyer  &  Bro., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BURR  STOAE  GRIST  Mll^IiS 

-^r^  AND  ^^ 

-^^^  Flouring  Macliiiiery,     ~-' 


Catalogue  &^| 
and  Price 
list  Free. 


The  Centennial  Prize  Medal  and  Blplomo. 
UEOXAKD    i   SILUilAN,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden. 

By    E.    P.    ROE, 

Author  oj  '■'' Barners  Burned  J.ii'ay,"  etc. 

NOTICES    BY    THE-  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  In 
the  vicinity  of  "West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  thia 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  a^ricul  tural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
Saj-per's  2faga=ine. 

Tills  book  Is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  everj*  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de- 
voted to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  secret  of  winning^  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— .V.  T.  Tribinie. 

Price,  Post-paid     -     .-      -      -      SI.SO 


and 


Practical   Hints  on   the   Selection 
Use  of  the  Microscope. 

A  Practical  Book  iutendcd  for  Beffi?m€rs, 
By  JOHN'  PHIX.  C.  E.  Price,  post-paid,  "a  cents. 


Plain  Directions  for  Acquiring  the  Art 
of  Shooting  on  the  "Wing. 

With  usefLi!  hints  concerning  a  1  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  art  of  :oading  w 
a-ftokill.  To  which  has  been  added  several  v.aluable  and 
hitherto  secret  recipes  of  great  practical  Importance  to  the 
eportsman.    By  an  Old  Gamekeeper. 

Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 


The  Pistol  as  a  "Weapon  of  Defense  in 
the  House  and  on  the  Koad. 

HOVr    TO    CHOOSE    AND    HOW    TO    USE    IT. 

Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

Plain  Directions   for  the    Construction 
and  Erection  of  Lightning  Rods. 

A  work,  written  not  in  the  interest  i^f  any  p.atent or  special 
manufacture,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  any 
ordinarily  skillful  mechanic  how  to  put  up  a  rod  that  will 
really  ensure  safely,  nnd  of  enabling  every  housrholrler  to 
decide  whether  or  not  lils  house  Is  perfectly  protected.  By 
JOHN  PUIN.  C.  E.  Price,  post-paUI,  50  cents. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 
price  by 

ORAKGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  Yoric 
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BOOKS 


Any  of  the  good  books  in  the  following  list  wiU 
be  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Allen's  American  Cattle $2.50 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  This 
book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  Uve-stoclc.  The  large  experience  of  the 
author  in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds 
adds  to  the  weight  of  bis  observations,  and  has  en- 
abled bim  to  produce  a  work  which  will  at  once  make 
good  its  claims  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
An  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  orderly,  me- 
thodical arrangement,  condensing  a  great  variety  of 
information  into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and 
enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Dlnstrated. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book..$2.50 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers' 
hand-books  for  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  E.  L.  Allen,  conid  not  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  of  the  work  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  fall  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN FARM  BOOK.  Originally  by  RicHAnn  L.  Al- 
len, Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

American  Weeds,  and'D'seMPlants.$1.75 

An  important  Work  for  every  Cultivator— Farmer,  Gar- 
dener, etc. ;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens,  which 
meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cul- 
tivators ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradica- 
tion when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and 
characters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Wii.  Dakling- 
TON,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  Geo.  Thuebek.  Thoroughly 
Dlnstrated  with  277Engravings.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

$1.50 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all 
points,  from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build,  to  the 
perfect  completion  of  the  house.  By  D.  T.  Atwood, 
Architect.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden $2.50 

Notices  by  the  Press  :  "  The  author  writes  from  his 
own  practical  experience  ;  and  that  experience  is  of 
no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest  nursery  in 
America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted  with 
eminent  skill."—"  It  explains  all  the  minutiaa  of  fruit- 
gardening,  even  to  the  implements,  copiously  illustrated 
by  engravings,  so  that  the  merest  novice  need  not  err ; 
gives  descriptions  of  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  fruit 
that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate,  in  every  stage  of 
their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing  period, 
with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book."— "Mr.  BaiTy 
has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit  culture, 
and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  carefully 
prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  experi- 
ence."   ByP.  Barrt.    Illustrated.    Cloth,t3mo. 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures.25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 


manure ;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur- 
ther showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommek.    Paper  cover,  8vo. 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Meteorology  ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to  Agri- 
culture iu  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management,  the 
Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition  and 
Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  B.  BoTJssiNGAULT,  Member  of  Institute 
of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Geobge  Law,  Agriculturist.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Brackett's  Farm  Talk,  Pap.Cov.50,  Cloth.75 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  the  Colloquial  Style,  Illustrating 
Various  Common  Farm  Topics.  —  Contents  :  Guess 
Farming.  —  Pedigree  Corn.  —  About  Haying.^  Fancy 
Farmers.— When  to  sell  Produce.— Butter  Making— Get- 
ting Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show. — Agricultural  Colleges. 
—Apple  Trees  audlnsects.— Middle  Men.— Taking  the 
Papers.— The  'Ologies.— An  Evening's  Chat. — Planting 
for  Posterity. — Road  Making  and  Breaking.— In  the 
Barn.— How  Trees  Grow.— Pigs  and  Poultiy.— Farm 
Fences.- Out  in  the  Fields.    By  Geo.  B.  Bkackett. 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Bkeck. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Brill's  Farm  (Jardening  and  Seed  Grow- 
ing  $1.00 

Seed-Growing  is  an  increasipc  "business  in  this  countri', 
and  Amevican-STOwn  seeds  are  rapidly  taking  the 
preference.  Heretofore  we  have  had  no  work  that  gave 
directions  for  growing  and  saving  the  seed  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  market.  To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  grow 
his  own  seed,  this  book  will  be  found  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. A  Book  useful  for  every  farmer,  gardener, 
and  tiller  of  the  soil.    By  Francis  Brill.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Broom  Com  and  Brooms,  Paper  cover,  50 
Cloth,  75. 

A  Treatise  on  Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making  Brooms 
on  a  Small  or  Large  Scale.  Written  and  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  the  American  Agrzcidtuiist.  Contents : 
Introduction. — Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties. — Descrip- 
tion of  the  Plant.— Introduction  and  Extent  of  Culture. 
—Secondary  Products.— Seed,  Fodder  and  Stalks.— Cul- 
tivation.—  The  Land.— Rotation.— Manure.— Hills  or 
Drills.- Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre.— Time  of  Plant- 
ing.— Cultivating. — Implements. — Thinning. — Time  for 
Harvesting. — Harvesting  Dwarf  Corn. — Lopping,  Bend- 
ing or  Breaking. — Crooked  Brush. — Tabling. — Cutting. 
Preparing  for  Market. — Curing  the  Brush. — Scraping  or 
Removal  of  the  Seed. — Assorting  the  Brush.- Drying 
or  Curing  House. — Racks  for  Drying. —Curing. — Curing 
and  Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale. — Baling. — 
The  Press. — Marketing. — Commissions  and  Charges. — 
Profits  of  the  Crop.— General  Conclusions. — Growing 
on  the  Large  Scale.— Wliat  a  Retired  Grower  eayg. — 
Making  Brooms. — Horae-Made  Brooms. — Another  Me- 
thod.— Making  Brooms  by  Machinery. — Extent  of  the 
Manufacture.    Illustrated.    12mo. 

Buell's  Cider  Maker's  Manual $1.50 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises 
on  the  Apple ;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider 
Presses,  Seed  Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in 
General ;  Cider  Making ;  Fermentation ;  Yinegar  Ma- 
nipulation, etc.,  etc.    By  J.  S.  Buell.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Caldwell's  AgricTdtural  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis$2.00 

This  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
paration of  reagents,  and  giving  the  most  approved 
method  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he 
has  not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of 
others,  but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemisti7  in  the  Cornell  University.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets. 

$3.00 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps, 
Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flour- 
ishes, etc..  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Enirineers,  Draughtsmen.  Architects,  Sign  Paint- 
ers, Schools,  etc.    By  F.  S.  Copley.    Royal  Quarto. 


Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor $2.50 

A  Complete  Work  on  all  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  including  every  Disease  peculiar  to  Am- 
erica, and  embracing  all  the  latest  Information  on  the 
Cattle  Plague  and  Trichina  ;  containing  also  a  Guide 
to  Symptoms,  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
a  List  of  Valuable  Medicines.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  V. 
S.,  Twenty -five  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  author  of  the 
'American  Reformed  Horse  Book.'  Octttvo.  Illustrated. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor... $1.50 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  presening  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  Oien,  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  with  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes, 
and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy  Manage- 
ment.   Cloth,  12mo. 

Dadd's  American  Eeformed  Horse  Book. 

$2.50 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated  of  in 
the  works  based  i^poii  the  English  works  of  Youatt, 
Mason,  and  others.  Embracing  also  full  details  of 
Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  on  the  Reformed 
System  of  Practice.  By  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  Author  of  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Horse,"  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  for 
over  35  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian.  Octavo. 

Dadd*s  Modem  Horse  Doctor $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes, 
Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lameness  of 
Horses ;  embracing  recent  and  improved  Methods,  ac- 
cording to  an  enlightened  system  of  Veterinary  Prac- 
tice, for  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Illus- 
trated. By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening... $6. 50 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  adapted  to  North  America  ;  with,  a  view  to 
the  Improvement  of  Country  Residences.  Compris- 
ing historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the  art, 
directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  plan- 
tations, the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees, 
decorative  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
the  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower 
gardens,  etc. — with  Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture  by 
the  late  A.  J.  Downinq,  Esq.  With  a  Supplement,  con- 
taining some  remarks  ahout  country  places,  and  the 
best  methods  of  making  them ;  also  an  account  of  the 
newer  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  intro- 
duced into  cnltivation,  both  hardy^nd  half-hardy,  and 
a  second  Supplement,  bringing  down  to  the  present 
time  some  brief  account  of  the  various  trees  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  since  the  former 
Supplement  was  published,  (in  1859),  by  Henkt  Win- 
THKOP  Saegent.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  with  thirty- 
nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  sis  on 
steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  8vo. 

Eastwood's  Cranberry  Manual 75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  locali- 
ties, with  illustmtions  and  descriptions  of  varieties. 
By  Benj.  Eastwood.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Flax  Cnltnre 30 

A  very  valuable  work,  containing;  fnll  directions,  from 
selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation  and  mar- 
keting of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  esperienced 
growers.    Paper  Cover,  8vo. 

Fuller's   Grape  Culturist $1.50 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  works  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  depart- 
ments of  Propag.ition,  Culture,  etc.,  with  one  hundred 
and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the  various 
operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By  As- 
DitEvr  S.  FuLLEK,  Practical  Horticultarist.  Cloth, lamo. 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist $1.50 

Mr.  Fuller  lias  been  so  long  Identified  with  the  culture 
of  sin.all  fmits,  that  it  is. unnecessary  to  speak  of  his 
qualification  as  a  teacher.  This  book  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagation,  CnUnre,  Varieties,  Packing  for 
Market,  etc.  Tlie  work  is  most  abundantly  illustrated. 
By  Andkew  S.  Fuller.    Cloth,  12mo. 

IContinued  on  next  page.1 
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Fulton's  Peach  Culture $1.50 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes 
into  bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as 
beautiful,  it  is  iiipossible  that  it  should  not  he  a  favor- 
ite. Living  in  the  very  center  of  the  peach-growing 
district'  sharing  the  common  interest  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject; deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  in- 
dividual planters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  benefit 
could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  cultare.  By  Jamzes  Alexan- 
der Fdxton.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Gardeuing  for  tlie  South $2.00 

How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Fruits.  Though  entitled 
"Gardening  for  the  South,"  the  work  is  one  the  utility 
of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and  will  rank 
among  the  moat  useful  horticultural  works  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  Union,  the  work  will  be  especially  valuable,  as  it 
gives  the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow.  By  the  late  William  N.  White,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  with  additions  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buken  and 
Dr.  James  Camak.  Illustrated.  Revised  and  newly 
stereotyped.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Geyelin's    Poultry    Breeding",  In   a  Com- 
mercial Point  of  View. $1.25 

As  carried  out  by  the  National  Poultry  Company,  (lim- 
ited), Bromley,  Kent.  Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching, 
Rearing,  and  Fattening,  on  entirely  new  and  scientific 
principles,  with  all  the  necessary  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of  the  Poultry  Estab- 
lishments in  France.  With  twenty-seven  Illustrations. 
By  Geo.  Kennedy  Getelin,  C.  E.,  with  a  preface  by 
Charles  L.  Flint.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Gregory  on  Squashes 30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set- 
ting of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Paper 
Cover,  IStuo. 

Guenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.... 75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  direc- 
tions, and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determin- 
ing by  natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks 
of  forty  pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.    Cloth,  8vo. 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
Plain,  $4.00,  Colored  Plates, $6.50' 

Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  adoitions  from  the 
author's  manuscripts  and  original  notes.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings  drawn  from  Nature  by  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriiculture.  This  work  is  fully  zUustrated  ivtth  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  fine  wood-cut^,  and  eight 
beautiful  steei  jTlates,  full-page  size,  containing  ninety- 
five  figures.  Published  in  two  beautiful  editions  ;  one 
plain,  with  steel  engravings,  extra  cloth  ;  the  other  in 
extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  engravings 
colored  with  great  accuracy.  By  the  late  Thaddecs 
WiLLiAJtf  Habeis,  M.D.  Octavo,  640  pages.  Cloth,  8vo, 

Harris  on  tlie  Pig $1,50 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 
This  Treatise  upon  breeding,  rearing  and  management 
of  swine  is  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wI\olc 
subject.  The  points  of  the  various  English  and  Amer- 
ican breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great 
advantage  of  nsing  thorongh-bred  males  clearly  shown. 
The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who  keeps 
but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 
By  Joseph  Harris.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  12nio. 

Henderson's  (Jardeiiing  for  Profit,  $1.50 

A  now  w-il  known  and  .-^lanibud  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening.  It  is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the 
first  book  of  the  kind  prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener, 
in  this  country.  The  author's  successful  experience  of 
more  than  twenty-flve  years,  enables  him  to  give  a 
most  valuable  record.  It  is  an  original  and  purely 
American  work,  and  not  made  up.  as  books  on  ganlcn- 
ing  too  often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  suhjoct 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil 
to  preparing  ihe  products  for  market.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson.   Cloth,  13mo. 


Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure. $1.50 

This  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ama- 
teur in  in-door  and  out-door  gardening.  Ic  is  one  of 
the  best  guides  to  Window  Gardening  we  know  of. 
The  work  includes  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower-garden- 
ing, greenhouses  and  graperies,  window  gardening, 
and  Wardian  cases.  By  Peter  Hendebson,  author  of 
"  Gardening  for  Profit "  and  "Practical  Floriculture." 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  $1.50 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 
of  Florists'  Plants.  In  this  work,  which  has  every- 
where become  so  deservedly  popular,  not  only  is  the 
whole  "  art  and  mystery  "  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the 
plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is 
not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  ama- 
teur''3  wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have 
a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
under  glass,  or  in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who 
grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  those  who  make 
them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
the  same  radical  common  sense  that  marked  the  author's 
"Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  new 
edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and 
much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valuable  matter. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  By  Peter  Hendersok,  Author 
of  "  Gardening  for  Profit."    Cloth,  ISuio. 

Herl)ert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers...$1.75 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  thorou'giily  practical 
works  on  the  Horse  prepared  in  this  country.  A  Com- 
plete Manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to  Breed 
a  Horse  ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Break  a  Horse  ; 
How  to  Use  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How  to 
Physic  a  Horse  (Allopathy  or  Homceopathy) ;  How  to 
Groom  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Ride 
a  Horse,  etc.  By  the  late  Henrt  William  Herbert, 
(Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illustrated  throughout. 
Cloth,  13mo. 

Hop  Culture 30 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Espericuced  Cultiva- 
tors. Illustrated  with  over  forty  engravings.  A  most 
valuable  little  work.  Edited  by  Prof.  Geo.  Thitrber. 
Editor  of  Amei-ican  Agricultm-zst.    Paper  Cover,  8vo. 

Hoopes'Book  of  Evergreens $3.00 

This  valuable  work  posts  up  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing  plants,  or  Conifene, 
of  the  botanist.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those  persons 
rarely  met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man  of 
science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work  gives  us  all 
the  Coniferae  arranged  in  the  classification  of  the  bot- 
anist, it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience,  not 
only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  gen- 
erally, with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 
By  JosiAH  HooPES.    niustrated.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun,  Paper  Cover,  50. 
Cloth,  60. 
"A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,"  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents.  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs  ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.    12mo. 

Hussey's  National  Cottage  Architecture ; 
or,  Homes  for  Every  One $6.00 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that 
Houses  may  be  built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted 
to  the  popular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  By  E,  C.  Hussey,  Architect. 
Royal  Quarto. 

Jolmson's  How  Crops  Grow $2.00 

A  Treatiscof  the  Cliemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  plants,  their  composition,  their 
structnro,  and  modes  of  development  and  growth  ;  of 
the  complex  organization  of  plants,  and  the  uses  of  the 
parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  the  food  of  plants 
obtained  bolh  from  the  air  and  the  soil.  Very  full  *id 
accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given,  and  tables  of  the 
proportions  existing  between  diflcront  principles,  oily, 
starchy,  ornitrngonous.  in  the  same  or  different  plants. 
The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real  students  of 
ai:ricultnre.  With  Xnmerons  Illnstrations  and  Tables 
of  Analysis.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Jounsox,  of  Yale 
College.    Cloth,  12rno. 


ITV     MiESS. 


One  of  the  best  books  ever  issued 
upon  the  special  class  of  live- 
stock of  which  it  treats. 


A  Practical  Manual 

FOU    THE 

Breeding,  Rearing", 

AND 

Management  of  Swine, 

AND    THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Their  Diseases. 


F.    D.     CO  BURN, 

A  WESTERN  PBACTICAL  FAEHER  Ail)  BRSEDZB. 

ulustsated. 


CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I.  Introductory.— Chap.  II.  Value  of  the  Hog 
Product. 

BKEEDS    OF    STYINE,    THEIR    CHABACTEKISTICS 
AND    TVOKTH. 

CHiP.  III.  The  Pohmd-Chliias.— Chap.  IV.  The  Chester 
Whites.— CHiP.  V.  The  Berkshtres.— Chap.  VI.  The  Suffolks. 
—Chap.  VII.  The  Essei.— Chap.  VIII.  The  Yorkshires.— 
Cheshire?,  or  Jetferson  County  Swine,  of  New  Yort.-Lan- 
cashirei.— Victorias.— Neapolitans.— Jersey  Keds.— Durocs.— 
Chap.  IX.  Relative  Merits  of  tlie  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Berk- 
shire.   By  E.  W.  Cottrel. 

RAISING    AND    FATTENING    SWINE. 

Chap.  X.  Tho  Boar— How  to  Choose  Ani  How  to  Keep 
Hira.— Chap.  XI.  The  Sow  ami  Her  Pigs.— Chap.  XII.  Cas- 
trating and  Spaying.— Chap.  XIII.  Pasture  and  Summer 
Food.- Chap.  XIV.  Fattening.— Chap.  XV.  Cooking  Food 
for  Swine.— Food  Cookers.— Chap-.  XVI.  Hog  Houses  and 
Pens.-CHAP.  XVII.  Slaughtering,  Curing,  andPreserTliig.— 
Chap.  XVIII.  Some  General  Observations.- Rooting  and  its 
Prevention.- Ear  Mutilation  and  Ear  Marks.— Sows  Eating 
their  Pigs.— Quarrelsome  and  Fighting  Hogs.— Condition  of 
Sows  (or  Breeding.— Is  it  Profitable  to  Cure  Pork?— Reports 
of  Remarkable  Growth.— FeedlngCookcd  Wheat.— Hogging- 
off  Corn  Fields.— Relation  Between  the  Prices  of  Corn  and 
Pork.— The  Most  Profitable  Hogs.— What  are  "  Thorough- 
Bred  "  Swine.— Classifylnc  and  Judging  at  Fairs.— Giving 
Salt  with  Food.— Is  the  Enforced  Hibernation  of  Hogs  Prac- 
ticable ?  -  Ch.vp.  XIX.  Hog-Feeding  and  Pork  Making. 
By  Joseph  Sullivant,  Esq. 

DISEASES    OF    SWINE,    PRACTICAL    INFORMATION 
AS    TO    THEIU    CAUSES,    ST.MPTOMS,    PRE- 
VENTION,   AND    CURE. 

Chap.  XX.  Dlsc.ises  of  Swiuo  und  Their  Trcatment-In- 
ti-odnctory.— Anlhrai  Diseases  or  "  Hog  Cholera."— Chap. 
XXI.  The  So-Callcd  •■  Hog  Cliolcra."  By  Doct.  H.  J.  Dct- 
mers.-CiiAP.  XXII.  The  So-Callcd  ••  Hog  Cholera."-CHAP. 
XXIII.  Various  Diseases  Coniiiiou  to  Swine.  — Wornis.— 
Trichina  splralls.-Kldney  Worms.— Measles.— Mange.— Lice. 
-Common  Cough.  -  Pncuinonin.  -  Quinsy  or  Strangles.- 
N.asal  Catarrh.  — Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  Epilepsy  or 
"Blind  Staggers."— .\poplcxy.-Paroplegla.—  Dlarrhma  or 
Scoiirs.-Constlpatlou.- EverslouofRcctum.- RlicuninUsm. 

Loss  of  Tails. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMP.VXY, 

aio  Bkoauwat,  New  York. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAIi   TERMS  TO   CLUB   ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  in 

selling  our  goods.  ■ 

SEND    FOt:    NEW    PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Uox  5643.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Tork. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR,  isrr. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mcchiinical  and  asricultnral  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  depcriniive.  and  containins  lestimoni- 
al3  concprninfr  am  PORTABLiE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL,    STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  St.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO    FARMERS,    RENTERS,    HIRED    MEN, 

and  all  those  Ti'antiii<r  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Tvorld.  Send  and  obtnin  a 
descriptive  pumpiilct  wiih  niaps  and  location  of  our  1,300- 
000  acres  of  U  R.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  rim- 
ninii  direcr  to  Chicago.  Price  only  ^5  and  $fi  per  acre  on 
K.  R,  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  ticl;ets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purcliasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IO"WA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Kandolph 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  or  Ceu;tr  liapids,  iowa. 


Ui 


NITED  STATE 


S 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

IN  TEE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

261,  262,  263  Broadway. 

*— ORGANIZE*  18S0— » 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 


ALL  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

AHT> 

AFFROVSS   C£AXSSS 

MATURING  IN  1877 


WILL  BE 


AT  79 


Oir  PRESBNXATIOlf. 

JAMES  BUELL,    -    -    PRESIDENT. 

C.  m.  IHARTIN,  General  Agrent, 

S61  Broatl>ray,  N.  Y. 

NEW    AMERICAN    FARM    BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD    li.    AliLEiV. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

By  liEWIS    F.     ALIiEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 
Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers'  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  Taluable 
book.bnt  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author.Mr.li.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
fi'om  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
•called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Bkoadwat,  New  Tokk. 


ALL 


IT   IS    BEINC    DONE 
AROUND   YOU. 

YctTNG  Men  !  Tocnq  Womkn  I  Are  you  anxious  to  strike 
out  for  yourselves?  Send  for  Catalogue  of  our  publications 
and  select  one  lo  sell.  Tou  can  make  from  $50  to  $200  per 
month  clear.     Salaries  paid  after  short  trial.     Try  once. 

Address  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Hartford,  Ct.;  Cliicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati.  Oliio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  lull  information  ou  all  kinds  of  Farm-work,  Drain- 
age, Fertilizers,  liotation  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  of  Legal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
The  mo  fit  va  tit  able  Farmer's  Book  ever  published.  For  full 
description  and  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCUKDY  &  CO.,  Philadelplua,  Pa. 

^gm.    CENTS   AND  A  3-CENT  STAMP  for  13 

g^  beautiful  Glass  Cards ;  or  30  Snowflake.  Marble, 
H  B  Kepp  and  Damask;   or   50   Wliite  or  Tinted  (1"> 
IB   colors),  witli  your  name  neatly  printed.    SEi\T 
Bl  BY    ISETURX   MAIL.     J^one  nicer  in    the 
^0  world  at  any  price.    The  largest  variety  of  Visit- 
ing Cards  on  earth  at  my  office.    One  says,  "I 
know  of  more  tlian  fifty  places  to  get  cards  and  like  yours 
best."— Another,  "Tlie  ne  plus  ultra  of  vJsitin°:  card  print- 
iii<r."_'>^[eatest  and  best  we  ever  saw."— "Never  was  so 
well  suited  before,"— are  almost  unanimous  expressions. 
TliY  THEM  AND  YOU  "WILL  SAY  THE  SAME. 

W.    C.    CANNON,  713  WasUinston  St., 
Boston,  Muss. 

Finely  Printed   Visiting   Cards,    (9   tints,)   with 
your  name  on  them  all  for  only  10  cts. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


40 


50 


Mixed  Cards,  Damask,  Repp,  Granite,  Etc.,  with 
name  printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outfit,  2oc. 
Address  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


Kfi  MIXED  CARDS  witli  name  for  10  cts.  &  stamp, 
O"    One    pack  '   '     '    '         -•■  —  ---     -      '     --   -.. 

Samples  for  stamp. 


One    pack    (20  stvles)   Acquaintance    cards   10  cts. 
M.  DO  WD  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

YOTTR  NAME  printed  on  50  Mixed  Cards  for  10 
cts.  and  stamp.    You  will  like  them. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Box  S35,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


50 


MIXED  CARDS,  Sp.°^<?u''tn[Toc"°-  * 

D.  S.  STEVEKS,  JE.,  Northfoid,  Ct. 


50 

50 


BRISTOL   CARDS,  (0  tints),  with  namo,  and 

saniple  oi  OrieBtal  Polish  for  10  cents  and  stanjp. 

F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  iJOBTH  Haten,  Conn. 

MIX£D    GAaDS,    Sd'stamp.^' 
Agents'  Outfit,  10c.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


FIELD  _SPORTS. 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports $6.50 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
ing, Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13tli  edition,  revised  and  illus- 
trated.   Two  poat-octavo  volumes. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  FisMng.$3.50 

Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  Game 
Fisli  of  North  America ;  Trout  aud  Salmon  Fishing; 
Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing  ;  Lake  and  Eiver 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  100  engravings. 
12th  edition.    Illustrated.    One  post-octavo  volume. 

Frank  Forester's  American  G-ame  in  its 
Seasons $3.00 

January :  Caribou  or  American  Keindeer.— February : 
Moose  Deer,  Wild  Goose.— March:  Mallard  and  Wid- 
geon.—April:  American  Snipe,  Striped  Bass.— May: 
American  Trout,  Brent  Goose. — June :  Bay  Snipe,  God- 
wit,  Salmon.— July:  Woodcocks.— August:  Summer 
Duck,  Common  Deer. — September:  Teal.— October: 
Quail,  Bittern.— November :  Huffed  Grouse,  Yellow 
Perch.— December :  Canvas  Back,  Winter  Duck.  Ful- 
ly Dlustrated  and  Described. 

Frank  Forester's  Complete  Manual.$3.00 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the 
■Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing. 
The  Breaking,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog. 
The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  Eiver,  Lake,  and 
Sea  Fishing.    Illustrated.    Post-octavo. 

The  Dead  Shot $1.75 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the 
use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  aU  kinds.  By 
Marksman.   Cloth,  12mo. 

The  Crack  Shot $1.75 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide ;  being  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  ns'e  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a 
full  description  of  the  latest  improved  breach-loading 
weapons :  rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice, 
and  directions  for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edwabd  C. 
Barbek.    Cloth,  13mo. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Broad'wat,  Ne'VV  Tobk. 


Vassar  College, 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    NEW    YORK 

J.  H.  RAYMOND,  L,Ii.D.,  President. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  ag:e,  aud  must  present  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials of  character.  None  are  received  for  a  sliorter  period 
than  till  the  close  of  the  current  collegiate  year. 

REGULAR     STUDIES. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Tlie  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German  and  English  Languagf^s  and  their  Literatures, 
lihetoric,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Natural  His- 
tory, Chemistry,  Pliysiology,  and  Hygiene. 

ART    STUDIES. 

Vocal.  Piano  and  Or^an  Music,  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Every  department  ot  instruction  is  under  tlie  direction  of 
an  able  Professor,  assisted  by  competent  Teachers. 

THE    COLLEGE    HOME. 

The  College  is  situated  two  miles  east  ot"  Poughkeepsie. 
Street-cars  run  regularly  to  and  from  the  city.  Tlie  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  has  an  oflBce  in  the  College. 

The  College  buildings  are  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Bath- 
mg-rooms  and  otlser  needful  conveniences  are  amply 
provided. 

All  the  students  are  members  of  the  College  family,  and 
are  subject  to  its  regulations.  The  domestic  and  social  life 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lady  Principal. 

The  grounds,  embracing  two  hundred  acres,  with  several 
miles  of  gravel  walks,  a  flower-garden,  lake,  and  the  well- 
fumished  Gymnasium,  aflord  ample  scope  for  healthftil 
recreation. 

A  regular  physician,  residing  ia  the  College,  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  the  care  of  its  health. 

There  are  dailv  piayers  in  the  Chapel,  and  a  religious 
service  and  Bible  classes  every  Sundav. 

EXPENSES. 

The  uniform  price  of  Board  and  Tuition  lor  all  students, 
whether  regular,  special,  or  preparatory,  is  $-100  for  the  Col- 
lege year ;  of  which  :f300  is  payable  fn  advance,  and  the 
balance  on  the  first  day  of  March  following. 

Ko  extra  charge  is  made,  except  for  private  lessons  in  art 
studies;  lor  Avhich  the  additional  charges  are  as  follows, 
payable  three  quarters  in  advance: 
Pianoforte,  two  lessons  a  week  and  one 

practice  period  daily $100  per  annum. 

Organ,twolessonsa  week  aud  one  prac- 
tice period  daily 100  " 

Solo  Singing,  two  lessons  a  week  and 

one  practice  period  daily TOO  " 

Thorough-Bass  and  Composition,  two 

lessons  a  week SO  " 

Drawing,  Painting,  or  Modelling,  *wo 

lessons  a  week SO  *' 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  medical  attendance. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

Tlie  entrance  examinations  for^the  year  J877-.S  commence 
on  Wednesday,  September  19,  IfSn,  and  continue  three  days, 
from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hoar 
and  a  half  for  dinner. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  respecting  departments  of  instruction,  admission 
or  dismission  of  students,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
President;  Letters  respecting  Finances  to  Matthew  Vassar, 
Jr..  Treasurer;  otlier  business  letters  to  William  F.  Forby, 
General  Superintendent. 

^;W  Catalogues  containing  full  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Willakd  L.  Dean,  Registrar,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y. 

FORT    EDWARD    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business, for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates*  courses,  for 
hidies  and  gentlemen,  with  Diplomas.  Superb  brick  build- 
ings. Fifteen  Teachers,  ?A12  per  acfrtemic  year  for  board, 
furnished  rooms,  fuel,  washing,  and  common  English.  24tti 
year  begins  Sept.  6.    For  catalogues  or  rooms  address 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  Sl>00.    Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  a=  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hygiene, 
f  1.00.  All  the  above,  f3.50  Circulars  fn  e.  See  Dec.  Agrir 
culturlst.  WOOD  &  H01.BR00K, 

13  «&  15  L.ai8rht  St.,  New  Ifork. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Tokk. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS. 

DWYER'S  HORSE  BOOK 

SEATS    AND     SABDIiES, 
BITS    AND    BITTING, 


THE     PREVENTION     AN»     CUUE     OF 

KESTIVENESS    IN    HOKSES, 

By  FRANCIS  DWTEH, 

Major  of  Hussars  iu  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 

ILLTJSTK.^TED. 

PEICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

0KAN6E    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,   New  Tobk. 
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BOOKS  for  FAEMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Compaay, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  Xor- 
■warded  by  ma.il,  po^t-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Ailen'3  (H.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Boot C-2 

Allea'a  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle 2 

Allea'8  (R.  L.)  Ainerican  Farm  Book I 

Alien's  (L.F.)  Rural  Architecture 1 

Allen's  i^U.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1 

American  Bird  Fancier 

American  Rose  Culturiat 

American  Weeds  and  L'seful  Plants 1 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses I 

At  wood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 3 

Barber's  Crack  Shot. 1 

Barry's  Fruit  GardeJi 2 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy 5 

Bement's  Puibliit  Fancier 

Bicknell'a  Vilia'^re  Builder  and  t?npplement.  1  Vol.  ...  12 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder 5 

Bogardus' Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting 2 

Boramer's  Method  of  Making:  Manures 

Boussintrault'^  Rural  Economy 1 

Brackett'8  Farm  Talk. paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1 

'Brill's  Farm-trardonin?  and  Seed-Growmp 1 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Brown's  Ta.xidermist's  Manual 1 

Bruckner's  American  Manures 1 

Buchanan's  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making — 

Buel's  Citler-Maker's  Manual I 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory 1 

Bulst's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1 

Burges'  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field 4 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1 

Burns' Illustrated  Drawing  Book 1 

BurnsfrOrnamental  Drawing  Book I 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2 

Canary  Birds.    Paper  50  cts.    Cloth 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture 1 

Cobhett's  American  Gardener 

Cobum'3  Swine  Husbandry 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole'*  American  Veterinarian 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 5 

Corbett'8  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.. ..pa.,  50 cts.;  cloth 

Croff 's  Progressive  American  Architecture 10 

Cummlngs'  Architectural  Details 10 

CumminRs  &  Miller's  Arcliitectnre 10 

Cupper's  Cniversal  Stair-Builder 3 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Lt2ino. 1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l^^ino I 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo»  cloth 2 

Dad'I's  American  Reformed  Horse  Buck,  8vo»  cloth...  2 

Dana's  Muck  Man  ual 1 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals&PIants.  2vols.[new  ed.T  5 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide I 

Detail  Cottr.ge  and  Constructive  Architecture 10 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant 'i 

Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3 

Do wnlng's"  Landscape  Gardening 6 

D wyer's  Horse  Book 2 

EP8*t wood  on  Cranherry 

Eggleston'a  Circuit  Rider 1 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World 1 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master 1 

Eggleeton's  Mystery  of  MetropoIisvlUe 1 

Eggleston's  (^Gco.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 1 

Elliott's  Hand  rook  for  Fruit  Growers pa.,  fiOc;  clo.  I 

Elliott'a  Hanrt-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees 1 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture. 6 

Fleld'3  Pear  Culture 1 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  gT^wers.] 

Flint  (Charles  L. )  on  Grasses 2 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season 3 

Frank  Forester  a  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols 6 

Frank  Forester's  Ush  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng'a.- 3 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2yol9 10 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo...  3 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Ciilturlst 1 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturlet 1 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cnlturlst 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst  I 

Fulton's  Peach  fUiIture 1 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual 1 

Gardner's  Hnw  to  Paint 1 

Geyelln's  PouUrv-Brceding 1 

Gould's  American  Statr-Builder  s  Guide 4 

Gould's  Carpeiiter'M  and  Builder's  Assistant 3 

Gregory  on  Cabbages 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc 

Gregory  on  Onion  Kaising 

Gregory  on  Squashes 

Guehori  on  Milch  Cows 

Guillaunie'fl  Interior  Architecture 3 

Gun,  fioii,  and  Sail  die 1 

Hallott'8  Bnllders'  Specifications I 

Hallett's  Builders'  Contracts 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-Buihllnt-'S  and  Fences 6 

Harris's  Ineorta  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plain  $4; 

Colored  Emn-avings 6 

Harris  on  the  Pig 1 

Hedgra' nn  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant 1 

Helmsley'a  Hardy  Trees,  Shrnbs,  and  Planta 7 

Flenderson's  Gardenmg  for  Pleasure 1 

Hcndcreon'a  Gardening  for  Profit 1 

Hcnderflon'fl  Practical  Floriniilturc 1 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 1 

Holden's  Bonk  of  Birds paper,  ■,'6c. ;  cloth. . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  (inn paper,  Wc;  cloth 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book.., 1 

Hoopes'B  Book  of  Kvergrcens 3 

Hop  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cultivators 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  And  One 1 

How  to  Make  Candy 

How  to  UaethePlplol 

Hunter  and  Trapper \ 

Husniann'«  (irapr.H  nntl  Wine '   ..'.  i 

HuHHCV's  Hninr  Building 5 

Hussey'a  Nutl'inal  Cntiapi'  Ar(rhltccture 6 

Jucfiues'H  M;iiiiial  "f  the  House 1 

.Iac(|m's'>  Muniinl  "f  rii.- (Jarclrn,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard.  1 

.lenninu's  on  Caiilr  and  thrlr  nisen>*i'a 1 

.lennlngs'  ilnrse  TrainhiL'  Mudr  Eusjv I 

■lenntngs  nn  riif  Mnrs<'  anil  his  DlarnBea 1 

.Tennmgs  on  Sheep.  Swim',  anfl  Poultry 1 

.lohii  .Vndrnss  (Reheeea  Harding  Davis) 1 

Johnson's  How  ('r('|ts  Feed 2 

Johnson's  IIuw  Criipa  Grow 2 


Johnson's  Peat  aiid'lis  T'sea I 

Johnston'i  Airrlcultura!  Chemistry 1  75 

Johuston's  Klemrnts  of  Agricultural  Chemistry I  50 

Korn's  PraftUal  Landscape  (iardeulng 1  50 

King's  Beekeepers'  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c cloth 75 

KUppart's  Wheat  Plant 1  75 

Lakey's  Village  and  Counlrv  ll.insea 6  00 

Leuehar's  How  in  Build  Mof-HnuRCs 1  50 

Lewis*  People  s  Prnetical  poultry  Keeper 150 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Bho'otlna 3  00 


Loring'a  Farm-Yaffl  Club  of  Jotham 3 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder in 

L\Tnan's  Cotion  Culture 1 

ifannal  of  Flax  Culture 

JlarshalPs  Farmer's  Hand  Book I 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse.  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture 1 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine 1 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6 

Monckton'a  National  Stalr-Buildcr 6 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse 4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeyiew 1 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1 

Norton's  Scien  tlflc  Agriculture 

Oniona— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 

Orange  County  Sfud-Book..   1 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres pa.,  30c.;  clo.,ti0c.;  ex.  Cl<->.  1 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horae 1 

Phin's  How  to  Cse  the  Microscope 

Phln's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture 1 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  ?.nd  Builders'  Guide 1 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.) 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) I 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping I 

Quincv  (Hon.  JosJah)  on  Sollmg  Cattle 1 

Qulun's  Money  in  the  Garden 1 

Qulnn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 'i 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each 1 

Register  of  Kural  Affairs  fl^TTI 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  paper,  30c.:  cloth. ... 

Riley's  Potato  Peets paper,  50  cts.;  cloth. . 

Rivera's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden 1 

Rural  Church  Architecture 6 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  Statee...  4 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry.... paper,  40c.;  cloth 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book 

Shooting  on  the  Wing : 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3 

Skillful  Housewife 

Slack's  Trout  Culture l 

Starr's  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen. 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture 

Stewart's  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Gnrden,  and  Orchard  1 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts.;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 3 

Stonchenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo .  3 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 9 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and.  Practice 

TheThomery  System  of  Grape  Culture 

Tliomas's  American  Fruit  Culturlst.    New  Ed 3 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming 1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturlst 1 

Todd's  Young  Farmers' Manual.    2  vols 3 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual 1 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.l&2,  each.lO 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.1 10 

Warder  s  American  Pomologj- 3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  1 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1 

Warlng'a  ICarth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage 

Waring's  Farmers'  Vacation 5 

Warlng's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1 

Weidenmann's  Beautlfving  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    'U  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 1 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 2 


White's  Cranberry  Culture 

White's  Gardening  for  ihe  South 2 

Wlllard's  Practical  Butter  Book 1 

Wlllard'a  Practical  Dairy  Husbandrj- 3 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details,    2  vols 18 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1 

Woodward's  CountryHomea 1 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages 3 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl '-i 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper 2 

Youatt  and  Spooncr  on  the  Horse i 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1 

I!V    STOCIv: 

Amateur  Trapper  anri  Trap  Makers'  Guide. pa. .50c.;  bds.f 

American  Racing  Calendar  of  l87fi  for  use  in  1877 I 

Aveling's  Carpentry  and  Joinery I 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money 1 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 

Book  of  Hous'bold  Pets boards.  50c. :  cloth. 

Brldgeman'a  American  Gardener's  Assistant 

Browne's  Trees  of  America 

Brnce's  Stud  Book.    2  vols 20 

Buel's  Farmers'  Companion I 

Building  Construction 1 

Burnham's  DlseaNCB  of  Domestic  Poultry 

Burnham's  Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding 

Burr's  Vecetables  of  America 

Butler's  Family  Aquarium 

Butler's  VontilatlcMi  of  Buildings 

Bv-LawH  and  Rules  nf  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  pa.,'i'i:  cY 

Carr's  Hhti»ry  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns I 

Clalrr's  Cattle  Doctor.     (Colored  plates.) 6 

Clok's  Oisrases  nf  Sheep 1 

Cnh'nian  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing 2 

Cook's  Injmlous  Insects  of  Michigan 

Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary 

Coucs'  Field  O^nitholog^■ 2 

Coues'  Key  to  North  American  Birds 7 

Culver's  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual 

PrllsKi'r'a  Horseman's  Guide boards,  75c. ;  cloth.. 

i)(Mviiini;'s  Fruits  and  FruU  Trees  of  America.  Now  erl 

Oown log's  Kural  Esi^ays 

Pu  BreulPs  Fruit  Ctilt'uro 

I>u  Brrnll's  Vineyard  Culture 2 

FintTson's  Farmers' and  Planters' Encyclopedia fi 

Rnierson  A- Flhit'a  Manualof  Agriculture I 

i'^n field's   Indlin  Corn 1 

Evorv  Hor^e  owner'r>  Cvclopnedla 3 

Farniere'  Barn  Book 1 


Fanner's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables 1  00 

Farming  for  Boys i  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 150 

Flagg's  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure 50 

Folien's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  Arderney  and  Guernsey  Cow 20 

Floy's  Guide  10  the  Orchard  and" Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Fur,  Fin.  and  Feather 50 

Gardner  s  Farmers' Dictionary 2  00 

Gaylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.   2  Vols 1  50 

Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper 1  75 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 75 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow l  ^ 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol 3  00 

Gray's  School  ana  Field  Hook  of  Botany 2  50 

Gray's  Structural  Botany :  3  50 

Greeley's  What  1  Know  of  Farming 1  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture i  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Gmis 3  50 

Grindon  B  Trees  of  Old  England i  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Morses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's'  Farming  with  Green  Manures .....:: £0 

Hibbard'a  The  Fern  Garden 1  75 

Hiatory  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads 50 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences.... ::  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made  ?350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South SO 

Idstone  on  the  Dog 125 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow 1  50 

Johnston's  AnalVsis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide ^ 1  25 

Klippart'B  Land  Drainage I  75 

Langatroth  on  the  Honey-Bee ....200 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser .'. 3  00 

Leavitt'e  Facts  about  Peat 1  75 

Leibig's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry 2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier I  25 

Masury's  Hons*'  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mavhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

MaVhew's  illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers SO 

Mavbew's  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoctng 1  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood 1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  OT 

Norris'Fiah  Culture I  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  witli  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnishcr 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  CO 

Rand'sBulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture ..' 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Raiev  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog I  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule 1  50 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers 8  50 

Rooaevclt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 150 

Ropp'8  Commercial  Calculator 1  10 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vlne-Graocs 50 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book SO 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  In  Poultry  1  00 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  Its  Products 150 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

Todd's  Apple  Culturlst 150 

Trapper's  Guide 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Vlck's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  do.  1  00 

Ville'8  School  of  Chemical  Manures.     iFcsquett l  25 

Vogdes' Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Warlng's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry...-. 2  50 

Warlng's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  OO 

Window  Gardener.  (Rand) 50 

Wingate's  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice 1  50 

Wither's  Church  Aichitecturc  ;  Elcpmtly  Illustrated. .15  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America 2  50 

Wright's  Illuatvatod  Book  of  Poultry  (50  coredengrav.)15  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog 3  75 

Voumans' Household  Science I  75 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

Tlic  pnbMshors  of  the  Amerimii  Agricul/iiiiftain  supply 
aiiyof  tlielmck  volumes  ol'  tlmt  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirly-llfth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting;  information  on  all  matters  pertaining:  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  In 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
boinid  volume,  at  the  Office,  $3.(10;  sent  post-paid.  fi.oO. 
OK,\NfiE  JUDD  COMPANY.  34.5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE    CHKOMOS. 

To  oviry  Vonrly  Siiliwribor  to  Ihc  AmorlcQO 
AEricillliiri->l.  iheVubllshers  will  present  an  evqulslte 
Chromo,  „.i  drlnil.<l  b.imr.  Two  heaurlful  oil  ralnllnKS. 
executci'l  expressly  for  Ihe  Okanof.  .lii.n  roMnANV,  and 
entitled  ■•MisniiKF  Hkewiso."  and  "Vv  you  Ukpair.s." 
have  hcen  reproduced  In  rhromo  In  Ihe  Onest  style.  As 
lonp  as  any  of  these  two  Chromoa  are  In  slock,  a  choice 
win  he  Klven  to  yearly  subscrlbera  of  cither  one  of  these 
exquisite  plelures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  he  delivered  at  la  Broadway 
fr€i'  of  chtirfjc.  (f  In  po  by  mall.  HI  cents  extra  mnsf  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  paekhiK  and  poslntje.  For  *i5 
ronIB  il  will  be  Mouiilcd.  Varnisbeil,  Pocked, 
nnil  oeol  I'osl-palil. 
ORANliE    JUDD  CO,,  24.5  BronJway,  New  York, 
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Happy  Hours 
AT  HOME. 

FUN     FOR 

Little  Folks 

AND 

Great  Folks. 


Building  Blocks.  Illuminated  Cubes.  Acrobats. 


Menagerie.        'Te  Hero  oi"S.     John  tiilpin. 
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Expressiou.    Alphiibet  Blocks.    Masquerade. 


Little  All-Bight.    Toy  Horse.    Wide- Awake  Alpli. 


Nothing  has  ever  been  invented 
that  more  fully  combined  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  proved 
more  truly  an  almost  endless 
means  of  making  the  little  ones 
(and  the  great  ones)  happy,  than 

Grandairs  Blocks 

For  Children. 


Head  about  tit  em  below. 


CRAIVDALL'S     HEAVY     ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Recreation 
'(t  home  for  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  li-inch  Rubber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
^Red,  White  and  Blue),  to  bui^d  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with  Officer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
the  7'eii'jneni. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  twenty-seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms 


and  combinations  than  any  SpelHng  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please 
whUe  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by moM, prepaid,  $1.50. 


CRAiVDALL'S   JOHIV   GILPIN. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — and  his  Horse, 
which  Intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  bymail^ prepaid,  $1.35. 

CRANDALL'S    TOY     HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  bight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  25  Cta.\   by mail,prep<'id,3&  Cts. 

(RANDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  pieiiaid,  $1.35. 


CRANDALL'S     MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoldng  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.    Expressage  tobepaid  by  the  recipient. 


CRANDALL'S     LITTLE 
ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  AU-iight 
throws  himself  Into  a  great^variety  of  posi- 
tions as  he  whirls  around  the  "  wheel." 
This  toy  can  not  conveniently  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  things  manu- 
factared  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  the 
nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy. 


CRANDALL'S  IMPROVED  GYMNASTS. 

Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to 
perform  the  most  langhter-proyokius 
antics,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by 
gently  working  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
frame  through  which  the  bai'S  revolve. 
It  is  a  low-priced  toy,  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  "Little  All-right,"  and 
like  that,  one  of  Crandall's  latest.  It 
is  not  conveniently  Bent  by  mail,  but 
is  for  sale  bj  most  Toy-Dealers. 


CRANDALL'S  MASQFERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,   $1.2  0. 


CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Laud. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prfjiaid.  70  Cts. 


"Ye  HERO  OF    '76." 

The  great  "  Centennial  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid. -to  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost   endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 
Price— No.  1,  $2.00;    by  ?nail.  prej>a/d.  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;     by  mail,  pi-epaiil,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;     by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figure.'-. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "Wtdte,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  AU  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  ^1.00. 


Ji.B.—Jf  ix).flage  &  not  renxitted  wilh  tlie  prices,  as  above, 
the  Nocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 


orders  from  the  trade  will  be  sapplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY. 

245  Broadwat,  New  TonK. 
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1877-1 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machinery. 


THE  FINEST  MECHANISM  FOR  DRIVING  THE  KNIFE  EVER  INVENTED. 


noiseless,  BnraWe,  aii  level. 

This  MOVEHEIVT  possesses  more 
strength  and  durability  than  any  of  the 
best  systems  of  gearing  lieretofore  in 
use  for  this  purpose,  and  doos  away 
with  nearly  all  the  noise  and  friction 
coDimon  thereto  ;  the  direct  results 
being  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  and 
greatly  increased  cutting  power. 


GOOD    WORDS 

Of  innumerable  testimonials,  containing  unqualified  endorsements  ;  we  present  only  the  following : 

"  The  great  merit  of  this  movement  is  simplicitj'  and  efficiency."— Xonrfore  (England)  Field,  Aug.  5th,  18T6. 

"  A  man  will  never  want  bnt  one  of  these  machines,  for  if  will  last  a  life  time."— Gbo.  W.  Hakrikoton,  Plain- 
tlille,  Minnesota. 

"  The  loss  of  power  by  the  friction  of  mechanism  is  indeed  very  small ;  five  seasons'  use  showing  hardly  any 
TfimT."— Polytechnic  Remew,  Nov.  18,  1876. 

"I  have  used  a  mower  <with  this  movement)  four  seasons,  and  the  extent  of  cash  out  for  repairs  has  been  si3:ty- 
two  cents.."— S,.  F.  Mato,  Warwick,  Mass. 

*'  This  mechanical  movement  is  almost  incomprehensible,  and  yet  the  very  essence  of  simplicity." — Testimmijl, 
signed  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  3'.,  Sept.,  1875. 

"  A  most  important,  yet  simple  novelty  in  mechanics.  The  draft  is  remarkably  light,  because  the  absence  of 
the  usual  gearing  reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum.  The  work  is  so  free  from  noise  and  clatter,  that  the  machine, 
at  work  twenty  feet  away,  is  scarcely  heard  by  an  observer.  Strength  and  durability  are  secured  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. We  find  (after  a  personal  trial)  that  this  peculiar  movement  works  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner." — Amer- 
ican Agriculturist  for  May,  1877. 

"  With  one  of  '  Whitely's  Champion  Haymakers,'  having  a  four-foot  six-inch  cutting-bar,  wc  last  week  cut  a 
full  acre  in  an  hour  with  great  ease.  *  *  *  To  see  a  mower  cutting  grass  almost  silently,  and  without  a  ^ear  or  cog- 
wheel visible,  was  something  wonderful,  but  this  was  done  and  done  well.  If  strength  and  simplicity  go  with 
direct  motion,  and  friction  and  heaviness  of  draft  are  lessened  by  the  absence  of  gearing,  then  ?(«  hire  one  moiver 
which  seerm  to  surpass  all  the  old  favorites  in  these  essentials." —New  York  Semi-Weekly  J'i»i«s,  June  19th,  1877. 


TUc  Demand  for  Reapers  and  Mo-wcrs  witli  fUis  movement  was  so  large,  tbat  tlie  supply 
for  1877  -ivas  entirely  exlia»isti>d  long  before  tl»e  close  of  tlie  season. 

Preparations  are  NOtV  being  made  to  manufacture  niac1ilne8,.'«Flth  tbls  move- 
ment,  at  several  central  points,  and  lii  snfflcleut  q^nantitl«s  to  sapply  a  reasonable  de- 
mand for  1878.    Dne  n*tlce  of  the  location  of  manufactories  Trill  be  s'l^en  bereafter. 


]^,B, — Machines  will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  many  of  the 
County,  District  and  State  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  Proyinces. 


ORANGE  T  UDD  fl 
245  Broadway  I  Hew  TorkB  I 
Piiblislier.s  of  ■  Books  on  ■ 
Horticulture,  ■  Ai-chitec  ■ 
Sports.  Horses,  ■  C^ittle,  ■  ■ 
Swine,  -■  Sheep,  ■  ■ 
Catalogues  %P  freetaall'%^ 


lOMP'Y. 

City, 

Agriculture, 

tuie,  Field 

■  Poultry.  Bees. 

I      etc..  etc. 

"applicants. 


A   COPPER  BULL-RING, 

2'/2  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  ap proved  pattern ,  wi th 
Bcrewrdi'iver  for  putting  It  to- 
gether", will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORAJ^GE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1873  we  gave  illiistratioiis  ofa  Trochar  and 
Cannula  lo  he  used  in  ringinf;  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (Jannaiy)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturust  for  187.5  (copies  of 
whicli  may  he  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  tlie  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
ticles have  bronght  ont  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  jnst  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments, we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  "Wc  give 
hcrewitli  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now "  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  bad  of  most  dealers  in  agricnitiiral 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  got  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  tliis  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Irrigation 


FOR    THE 


Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. 

By  henry  STEWART, 

Civil  and  Minififf  Engiueer.  Member  of  the  Ciril  Engineers' 

Club  of  the  Nortti-west.  A.'i-wciate  Editor  of  the 

American  Agriculturist. 

WITH     NDMEHOtTS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER  I.  The  Necessity  for  Irrigation.— JU.  Im- 
portance of  an  Adequate  Supply  of  Water. — III,  Amount 
of  Water  Needed  for  Iriigatiou.— IV.  Irrigation  of  Gar- 
dens^—V,  Preparation  of  the  Surface.— VI.  Irrigation  by 
Pipes  and  Tiles.- VII.  Irrigation  with  Liquid  Manure.— 
VIII.  Culture  of  Irrigated  Garden  Crops.— IX.  Irrigation 
of  Orchards  and  Vineyards.— X.  Irrigatioti  of  Meadows. 
—XI.  Use  of  Springs  in  Irrigation.— XII.  Formation  of 
Water  Meadows.  —  XUI.  Irrigation  of  Meadows  and 
Pastures.  —  XIV.  Drain.age  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XV. 
Man.ageraent  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XVI.  Irrigation  of 
Arabic  Lauds.— XVII.  Preparing  the  Surface  for  Irriga- 
tion.—XVIIL  Supply  of  Water- Dams— Pumps— Reser- 
voirs—Artesian  Wells.  -XIX.  Canals  and  their  Construc- 
tiou.— XX.  Reclamation  of  River  Flats,  Salt  Marshes  and 
Submerged  Lands. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

845   Broabwat,   New   Yoke. 


Economy  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizers. 

Restore  Your  Wheat 
and  Grass  Lands. 

Mapes'  Grain  &  Grass  Formulas. 

Prep:ired  from  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  or  PURE. 
PINELT  GROUND  RAW-BONE,  as  preferred.  Ey 
tlie  selection  of  the  proper  grade  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
the  addition  of  pure   Dried    Blood  or  Flesh,  Potash 

Salts  and  Plaster,  we  are  enabled  lofurnisb  the  formula 
specially  adapted  to  ilie  culture  of  grain  crops  with  or  with- 
out rotation.  No  charge  made  for  Ingredients  contained, 
excepting  Amuionia—ClTKc.  per  lb.).  Plios.  Acid  (9c.  per 
ID.).    Potash  O'Ae.  per  lb.). 

A  saving  of  five  dollai-s  per  ton  is  gained  hy  purchasing,  in 
lots  of  two  tons  and  upwards,  the  iugiedients  unmixed.  A 
farmer  thus  becomes  his  own  mauutactnrer,  and  knows 
what  materials  lie  is  using.  No  acid  required.  Auy  laborer 
can  mix  the  ingredients, 

5110  lbs.  of  the  Grain  and  Grass  Formula,  costing,  unmixed, 
less  than  twelve  dollars,  contain  all  the  Ammonia,  Phos. 
Acid  and  Potash  required,  independent  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  to  produce  30  bushels  of  Wheat  and  4,500 
lbs.  Straw. 

Price  per  ton,  mixed , .  .553.38 

"       "    unmixed , ...84:7.28 

Apply  from  200  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  per  acre— in  the  drill  or 
broadcast. 

Special  Formulas   for  TURNIPS  and  all  fall  crops. 

Send  lor  descriptive  price-list,  containing  analyses  of  all 
grades  Peruvian  Guauo  —  strictly  Pure  Bone  —  Superphos- 
phates—Chemicals, etc. 

THE    MAPES    FORMIJI.A    AND    PERUVIAN 

GUANO    CO., 

158  Front  SI.,  New  York. 

Eclipse"  Victorious 

(See  Centennial  .Tiuipes  report.) 
STRONGEST    WIND- 

Tested  lOytJiUS.  Thousands  in  use. 

A  solid  wheel  witliout  joints. 
Produces  15  percent  more  power 

Wc  build  13  sizes  Mills 

for  Puinpin'z  and  Power  purposes. 

Send  for  Illustisited  Circulars. 

C.  B.  SALMON,  Sec'y,  Ueloit,  "Wis 

Sole  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIRS 

OlVIiV.    AI^L  styles  nnd  sizes. 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Easily  propelled, in  oi' out-doors,  hywit/ 
one  having  the  use  of  Iiauda.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  CataloRue  and  prices  of 
ditferentstyles.    Designer  and  inanuf.  of 
the  "aolliinrrhnirs"  used  arthe Cen- 
tennial. HERBERT  8.  SMITH, 
33  Piatt  St.,  New  York, 
Please  meiiUon  this  paper. 

Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form all  work,  either  hand  or 
gower.  _CoUl  or  Steam  Heated 
lolls  eiieap,  durable,  highly  i  e- 
commended. 

Kor  circulars  apply 
STANDARD    LAUNDRY   MA- 

CHINl-;  CO..  32  Dey  St..  New 
York.    EV8  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


The  U 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Higlie.st  Awn,rrt,  Mcdn,!  of  Honor  at  the 
Ccntcnninl  ami  Vieiinu  Kxluibitions. 
THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORIiD. 
No  Co^s  or  RatcUets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Oiim|iing.  Purcliascrs  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Hiirability  and  Eificieiicy . 
FuUy  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred 
in  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents 
granted,  -where  ^ve  have  none. 

Send    Sfamp    fur   Catalogues   of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machine.^,  ^c. 

WHEELER    Sl    MELICK    CO., 
AliBANY,    N.    Y. 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist. 

Ordinnri/  Poffes.  SI  .on  per  line    (iijate),  eiicli  insertion. 
TmM  Pane,  and  Tldrd  Cora-  I'lige.  S1.35  per  line. 
Ser.on.d  Cnner  P<tae—%\_-iMV  ner  line. 
Pacienexl  to  Tieadina  cud  Last  Cniier  /"«»«— .«3.0«  per  line. 
No  rtclvertiaement  taken  lor  less  tlmn  S3,00  each  insertion. 

Inside  Pooe^.  15  eenis  pi'.r  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Lost  Pasre.  35  cp-nts  per  line. 

No  adyertisement  taken  foi-  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

2^"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or   HumbuE;s  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Beoadwat,  Nbw  York, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOE    THE 

^Farra,    Gra^rden,    and     Honseliold., 

"AOUICm.TljnE  13  THE  MOST  HEALTIIFCL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AND   MOST  XOItI.E   EMPLOYMENT  OF    UAX."-\Va3bisoto». 


OKAXGE  JUDD  COMPAMY, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  July,  1877,  by  tlie  Orange  JtroD  Comtant,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  cf  Congress,  at  Washington. 


VOLUME  XXXVI.— No.  8. 
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KEW   SERIES— No.  367 


AYRSHIRE       COW       "RUB  Y."  —  Drmm  ana  Engravea  for  me  American  Agrimtturist. 


To  one  who  loves  a  fine  cow,  breed  is  of  secoudarv 
consideration.  There  are  fine  cows  of  aU  pure 
breeds,  and  also  excellent  cows  of  no  breeding  at 
all,  without  either  name,  reputation,  or  position  in 
the  world.  It  profit  only  were  the  consideration  in 
keeping  cows,  there  would  still  be  as  great  diversity 
of  breeds  as  there  now  is,  for  one  breed  is  better 
adapted  to  peculiar  circumstances  tliau  others. 
The  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  would  not  pay  where  a 
Short-horn  or  a  Hereford  would,  and  a  Devon  has 
some  useful  points  which  no  other  cow  possesses ; 
nor  could  a  Short-honi  be  kept  with  profit  where 
the  smaller  breeds  can  be.  So  that  it  is  not  fancy, 
or  fashion,  which  makes  a  diversity  of  races  both 
desirable  and  necessary.  The  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
cows,  however,  come  into  closest  competition  as 
the  best  dairy  animals,  and  although  the  Ayrshire 
takes  the  palm  as  a  copious  milker,  yet  she  has  not 
always  the  rich  milk  of  the  Jersey.  Tlic  diflTerence 
between  the  two  breeds  may  be  stated  thus  :  the 
Ayrshire  is  useful  for  all  sorts  of  dairying,  and  ex- 
''.elUngin  all  but  one,  viz.,  that  of  the  production  of 


butter  of  a  high  color  and  fine  quality,  while  the 
Jersey  excels  precisely  in  this  one  respect,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  races  as  the  "  gilt-edged  " 
butter  cow.  She,  therefore,  holds  a  narrower  place 
in  pubUc  estimation  than  the  other.  The  Ayr- 
shire just  now  is  not  the  subject  of  any  popular 
excitement,  and  only  holds  her  reputation  very 
quietly.  It  is  probalilc  that  this  breed  may  be 
somewhat  unjustly  held  in  the  background  of 
IJopularity.  The  Ayrshire,  however,  can  very  well 
afford  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  as  these  are 
unquestionable.  The  cow  "  Ruby,"  whose  portrait 
is  given  above,  Is  a  fair  representation  of  a  good 
Ayrshire.  She  is  6  years  old,  and  was  imported 
about  a  year  ago  by  her  present  owner,  W'm. 
Trozicr,  Northport,  Long  Island,  New  York,  with 
several  other  choice  animals,  personally  selected  in 
Scotland.  She  has  taken  three  first  premiums  at 
Scotch  fairs,  against  numerous  competitors,  and 
was  awarded  second  premium  at  the  Centennial, 
soon  after  her  importation ;  the  successful  com- 
petitor being   another   cow,  of   the    same  herd, 


"  Maggie  Anderson,"  which  was  awarded  first  pre- 
mium. "  Ruby "  w.as  one  of  the  prize  Ayrshire 
herd  at  the  Centennial ;  the  judges  being  seven  of 
the  leading  Ayrshire  breeders  in  America  ;  the 
distinction  of  an  award  in  competition  with  the 
choice  stock  there  exhibited,  is  at  least  very  credit- 
able. "Ruby"  is  now  fresh,  with  a  bull  cilf  by 
her  .side,  and  is  giving  over  39  quarts  of  milk  in  34 
hours,  the  milk  being  very  rich  in  cream,  ller 
head  is  fine,  the  eye  full,  ears  sharp,  neck  clean, 
and  fore-quarters  fine.  Her  back  is  very  level,  the 
loins  are  deep,  and  the  udder  runs  up  well  behind, 
comes  well  forward,  and  is  broad,  the  teats  being 
so  far  apart  that,  for  eonrcnlence,  she  is  milked 
from  both  sides.  Her  calf  is  by  "  Romah,"  who  is 
out  of  imported  •'  Rosie,'"  a  prize  cow  at  the  High- 
land show  at  Perth  in  1871.  On  the  sires  side  this 
calf  has  the  best  Ayrshire  blood  to  be  procured, 
tracing  his  linMge  through  several  first  prize  dams- 
at  the  Highland  shows.  "Ruby"  is  recorded 
in  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  Herd  Re- 
gister, and  also  in  the  N.  A.  Ayrshire  Herd  Record. 
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AMERICAN  AGKICULTlfRIST. 

NEW   TOKK,    AUGUST,    1877. 

It  is  some  years  since  farmers  could  afford  to  be 
as  complacent  as  they  can  be  now.  Generally  this 
season  there  has  been,  and  is  now,  little  to  com- 
plain of.  Wheat  and  rye,  and  oats,  where  cut, 
have  done  well;  if  not  very  well,  hay  has  turned 
out  better  than  it  promised  in  the  spring  ;  potatoes 
are  a  good  crop  in  spite  of  the  beetle  ;  fodder  crops, 
corn,  and  roots,  are  doing  well,  and  outside  of  the 
farm,  business  is  looking  up.  We  have  got  over  the 
flurry  of  artificial  values  ;  we  have  come  down  to 
"hard  pan,"  and  those  who  are  out  of  debt  feel  as 
well  as  ever.  Confidence  is  returning ;  it  is  a 
wonder  that  it  was  ever  lost ;  and  if  any  man  in  the 
world  should  be  confident,  it  is  the  farmer  who  is 
out  of  debt,  and  who  knows  how  to  use  his  farm 
well.  Unfortunately  there  are  comparatively  few 
such;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
ought  to  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  this  class. 
The  great  study  of  the  farmer  now  should  be,  to  add 
to  the  capacity  of  his  SOU  by  eveiy  appliance  known 
to  science.  How  we  have  changed  during  the  past 
few  years  I  No  men  are  now  more  eager  for  scien- 
tific knowledge  than  farmers ;  and  years  ago  the 
idea  that  science  could  do  anything  for  the  farm, 
was  scouted  by  the  great  majority  of  them.  But 
what  has  been  done  is  too  plainly  seen,  and  it  is  too 
clearly  understood  now,  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  farmer  can  say  that  he  is  satisfied. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  know  how  to  learn.  This 
is  the  first  step  iu  all  education,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that,  in  the  nest  few  years,  we  shall  see  a 
great  advance  in  our  system  of  agriculture  and  iu 
its  profitable  operation.  Now  is  the  time  of  our 
necessity,  and  necessity  being  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, a  way  to  arrive  at  the  needed  end  will  be  soon 
reached.  And  the  end  we  need  to  reach,  is  simply 
to  bring  the  jiroductive  capacity  of  the  farm  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  other  industries  which  have, 
for  years  past,  shot  ahead  of  agriculture. 

Hints    for    Work. 

Preparations  for  Somng  Wheat  should  be  made  at 
once.  There  was  formerly  more  difference  of 
opinion  as  1o  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  than  there 
is  now.  The  majority  of  fanners  favor  early  sow- 
ing, and  if  the  seed  is  well  in  the  ground  late  in 
August,  the  chances  are  more  favorable  than  if  it 


is  sown  later.  Where  wheat  follows  oats,  the  oat 
stubble  should  be  plowed  immediately  after  the 
crop  ie  taken  from  the  field.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  greater  wUl  be  the  necessity  for  repeated  plow- 
ing and  rolling,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking. 

A  Mellow  Soil,  weU  rolled  and  packed,  is  what 
the  seed  requires  to  germinate  in.  If  the  soil  is 
cloddy,  the  young  roots  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  in  the  open  spaces,  and  dried  and  killed. 
This  is  the  secret  of  many  failures  of  what  were  at 
first  promising  seedings.  Repeated  harrowings  and 
rolling's  are  needed  to  produce  the  proper  condition 
of  the  soil.  No  matter  if  the  surface  is  somewhat 
rough,  if  the  soil  beneath  is  mellow  and  fine.  In- 
deed, we  would  rather  have  the  top  a  little  rough. 

Drilling  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  seeding.  It 
costs  50  cents  an  acre  if  the  drill  is  hired,  and  less 
if  it  is  purchased.  Five  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  or 
six  at  the  most,  is  enough,  so  that  at  least  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  saved,  and  here  is  the 
cost  returned  at  once.  But  the  diflference  in  the 
harvest  is,  many  times  its  cost,  in  favor  of  the  drill. 
Every  winter  we  hear  and  read,  on  every  hand, 
"  drill  sown  wheat  looks  well,  but  broadcast  wheat 
is  injured  and  looks  badly."  There  is  much  in 
placing  the  seed  exactly  right  in  the  ground.  If 
the  plant  has  no  depth  of  root,  it  is  weak,  and  can 
not  stand  the  rigors  of  winter  or  spring,  and  it  will 
not  tiUer  out  as  will  that  more  deeply  sown. 

Seed  and  Seediiii/.—lt  hardly  need  be  said  that,  if 
the  seed  is  not  good,  no  good  crop  can  be  hoped 
for.  The  necessity  for  selecting  seed  with  care  has 
been  a  maxim  of  agriculture  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  oldest  books  tell  of  it.  And  yet  the  success  of 
persons,  who  make  a  business  of  doing  this,  is  now 
made  a  "nine  days  wonder."  Unfortunately  it  is 
forgotten  again  in  nine  days,  and  we  go  on  sowing 
the  seed  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheaf.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sow,  at  least  a  small  strip  in  the  field, 
with  the  best  seed  to  be  procured,  upon  ground 
prepared  in  the  liest  way,  and  cut  this  by  itself  at 
harvest,  and  thrash  it  at  once  for  seed.  But  if  this 
pays,  why  not  grow  the  whole  crop  iu  the  same 
way  ?  A  good  farmer  should  have  no  grain  that  he 
cannot  use  for  seed  ;  none  that  is  poor,  li.ght, 
shrunken,  or  mixed  with  cockle  and  garlic. 

Rye. — A  very  general  opinion  is  held  in  some 
places,  that  wheat  can  no  longer  be  grown  ;  that 
the  climate  has  changed,  or  something  else  has  oc- 
curred that  makes  it  hopeless,  and  that  rye  needs 
to  be  sown  in  place  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous.  If  the  ground  is  well  fitted,  the  seed 
well  selected,  and  sown  in  a  proper «ianner,  wheat 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  ever.  We  have  seen  so 
many  examples  of  this,  in  different  places,  that  we 
advise  every  farmer  who  has  this  mistaken  opinion, 
to  try  at  least  an  acre  or  two  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, in  place  of  rye,  which  is  a  much  less  valua- 
ble grain  than  wheat.  When  rye  is  sown,  it  Is 
worth  while  to  put  it  in  with  as  much  care  as 
wheat ;  but  it  is  time  enough  to  sow  it  next  month. 

Fertilizers. — Some  experiments  we  have  made  the 
pa.st  season  iu  using  artificial  fertilizers,  have  large- 
ly increased  our  confidence  in  them.  Used  in  place 
of  stable  manure  upon  potatoes,  corn,  and  grass, 
the  crops  are  quite  equal  to  those  grown  with  the 
manure.  The  complete  manure,  prepared  by  Ghas. 
V.  Mapes,  from  Prof.  Ville's  formula,  has  been  re- 
markably effective  with  the  writer  the  past  season 
upon  all  these  crops.  Where  manure  is  scarce,  a 
dressing  of  this  upon  fall  sown  crops  would  be 
beneficial.  The  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  must  be 
increased  if  we  would  enlarge  our  crops. 

Tlic  Ibtato  Beetle. — It  is  a  short-sighted  business 
to  leave  the  last  broods  to  breed  and  increase,  be- 
cause the  potatoes  are  past  harm.  This  is  seeding 
for  a  crop  twxt  year,  which  wiU  perpetuate  the  ver- 
min and  make  work  for  another  season.  If  the 
late  arrivals  are  destroyed,  there  will  be  very  few 
another  year.  If  a  thorough  work  were  made  of 
this  pest  for  one  season  by  every  one  who  grows 
potatoes,  a  very  quick  end  could  be  made  of  it. 

Potatoes.— ¥,Sir\y  potatoes  should  be  harvested  as 
soon  as  ripe.  Else,  if  wet  weather  occurs,  the 
tubers  may  sprout  and  be  injured.  Rue's  Potato- 
Digger  is  an  effective  implement,  designed  express- 
ly for  this  work,  and  where  the  crop  is  a  larga 
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one,  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  witli,  if  the  crop  is 
to  be  gathered  and  pnt  away  as  quicldy  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  no  other  crop  that  follows  potatoes 
BO  well  as  faU  wheat,  and  no  ground  so  easily  pre- 
pared for  it  as  potato  ground.  Potatoes  may  be 
pitted  and  Ughtly  covered  with  the  vines,  and  some 
boards  over  these,  and  remain  until  frost. 

Turnips. — The  WUte  Norfollt  Globe,  or  the  Cow- 
Horn  Turnip,  can  be  so^vn  upon  an  oat  stubble,  if 
wheat  is  not  to  follow  the  oats.  If  the  ground  is 
fairly  clean,  the  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  at  tlie 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  acre.  But  it  is  better  to 
sow  ivith  one  of  the  small  hand-drills,  in  rows  37  to 
30  inches  apart,  when  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  of  seed  will  be  sufficient.  100  to  300  pounds 
of  guano,  or  a  fertilizer  prepared  expressly  for  tur- 
nips, should  be  sown  immediately  after  the  seed. 

Meadows  and  Pastures  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  light  dressing  of  artificial  manure.  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  a  bushel  of  finely  ground 
gypsum,  per  acre,  will  work  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  Pastures  should  not  be  used  untU  after  a 
good  shower  has  washed  the  nitrate  into  the  soil. 

Thrashing. — When  grain  is  thrashed,  it  is  safe 
from  the  majority  of  its  many  enemies.  It  is  also 
ready  to  sell  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  the  price 
Buits,  or  money  is  wanted.  Perhaps  no  further  rea- 
sons than  these  need  be  given,  why  it  is  well  to 
thrash  as  early  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  con- 
venient things  about  a  farm  is  a  thrashing  machine 
and  horse-power,  or  for  larger  farms  one  of  the 
many  good  and  cheap  steam  engines,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  advertising  columns.  It  is 
a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to  thrash  just  when 
one  wants  to,  and  without  the  fuss  and  bother  of  a 
hired  machine. 

Composts. — All  the  different  waste  matters  about 
the  farm,  and  such  purchased  material  as  can  be 
cheaply  procured,  may  now  be  usefully  gathered 
into  a  heap  for  a  compost  for  the  wheal  crop.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  a  compost,  is 
castor  pomace,  which  can  be  procured  so  cheaply 
as  to  make  it  a  very  desirable  fertilizer  to  be  used 
in  this  way.  It  costs  only  ^10  a  ton  in  St.  Louis, 
and  as  it  contains  7}4  per  cent,  or  1.50  lbs.  to  the  ton, 
of  ammonia,  it  is  the  cheapest  source  of  this  indis- 
pensable material  that  can  be  procured  for  composts. 

Weeds.— Gathar  and  put  in  the  coinpost  heap  all 
the  weeds  that  have  not  yet  seeded.  Burn  all  that 
have  ripe  seeds.  This  work  should  not  be  neglected. 
Upon  many  farms  the  road-sides,  barn-yard  fences, 
and  the  sites  of  old  grain  stack8,are  most  prolific  nur- 
series for  weeds.  These  should  be  cleared  up  at  once. 

T/te  tivMmps  are  now  dry,  and  work  on  them 
should  not  be  neglected.  Getting  out  muck  for  use 
in  the  winter,  and  digging  ditches,  can  be  better 
done  in  August  than  at  any  other  time. 

FuU-FaUoioing. — As  a  means  of  preparing  land 
for  spring  crops,  there  is  none  better  than  what  is 
known  as  fall-fallowing.  Our  drier  season  makes 
this  as  effective  in  cleaning  the  soil,  as  the  Englisli 
farmer's  summer-fallow.  Two  plowings  may  be 
given, if  necessary,  before  the  wintcr,and  a  (inal  deep 
plowing  for  the  last,  will  leave  the  soil  in  line  con- 
dition in  spring,  for  root  crops  or  corn.  If  any  fall- 
fiillowing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  begun  at  once. 

Alikh  Vows  will  need  some  fresh  fodder  as  soon 
as  the  pastures  have  become  dry  and  hard.  Those 
who  have  provided  some  fodder  crop,  will  keep  up 
the  supply  of  milk,  those  who  have  not,  will  now 
regret  their  neglect.  There  are  some  farmers  wlio 
make  more  than  others,  some  make  but  little,  but 
the  best  might  often  do  a  little  better,  and  at  this 
season  this  truth  comes  home. 

S/iccp.— Lambs  should  now  all  be  weaned,  and  tlie 
ewes  fed  well  for  breeding.  Next  month  the  coup- 
ling season  will  begin.  Nothing  is  gained,  but 
much  is  lost,  by  using  a  poor  ram.  A  pure  bred 
ram,  of  whatever  kind  is  chosen,  should  be  pro- 
cured at  once.  None  less  than  a  year  old  should  be 
used  for  breeding.  The  ewe  lambs  sliould  be  scjja- 
ratcd  from  the  old  ewes,  and  kept  in  a  good  p:is- 
turo,  or  otherwise  well  fed  by  themselves. 

Sifim'. — Some  breeders  make  a  business  of  having 
their  sows  litter  in  August,  so  as  to  get  the  pigs 
ready  by  the  holidays  for  small   pork.     By  |iroper 


management,  two  litters  of  pigs  may  be  turned  off 
from  one  sow  in  the  year,  the  pigs  being  sold  at 
three  to  four  months  old  as  "market  pigs."  There 
is  evident  profit  in  this,  and  because  every  one  does 
not  know  how,  or  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
this,  there  is  the  more  profit  for  those  wlio  do.  The 
best  work  pays  best  in  everything. 

PoxiUnj. — As  we  go  about  and  see  the  poor  mixed 
lots  of  fowls  in  farm-yards,  the  improvidence  of 
it  is  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked.  Where  a  good 
bi'eed  is  kept,  and  well  cared  for,  the  profit  exceeds 
that  of  anything  else  on  the  farm.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  clear  out  poor  fowls  aud  procure  a  few 
good  pullets ;  after  a  run  on  the  stubbles,  the  old 
fowls-will  be  in  good  condition  for  market.  Moult- 
ing fowls  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a  little  of  the 
"  Imperial  Egg  Food,"  which  we  have  referred  to 
already.     We  have  found  it  very  beneficial. 

Bitiidrtj  3falters. — Sec  that  the  stock,  of  all  kinds, 
do  not  want  for  water.  A  good  force  pump  aud 
some  hose,  by  which  water  may  be  led  to  a  trough 
wherever  it  is  required,  will  be  found  useful.  Clean 
out  root  cellars,  and  make  them  ready  for  the  root 
harvest.  Granaries  should  be  thoroughly  well 
cleaned,  and  every  crevice  filled  with  hot  lime-wash, 
put  on  very  thick.  The  windows  should  be  pro- 
tected by  wire  gauze,  to  keep  out  the  grain  moths 
and  weevils.  Save  all  the  straw  and  ehati  for  feed- 
ing, and  use  leaves,  muck,  sand,  or  earth  for  bed- 
ding ;  a  store  of  these  should  be  gathered  by  and 
by.  lu  spare  hours  make  repairs,  clean  machines, 
and  remember  that  the  summer  is  fast  slipping 
awa}',  and  the  fall,  with  its  rains  aud  storms,  will 
be  upon  us,  and  many  things  that  may  be  done 
now,  can  not  be  done  then. 


Notea  on    Orchaxd    and    Garden  Work. 

Last  month  it  was  suggested  that  Jnly  and  Au- 
gust were  the  months  in  which  the  cultivator  could 
avail  himself  of  the  recreation  and  instruction  af- 
forded by  travel.  Perhaps  fruit  growers  and  gar- 
deners generally,  lead  less  isolated  and  secluded 
lives  than  do  farmers,  but  at  best  they  go  about  idl 
too  little.  Next  month  the  fairs  will  demand  at- 
tention, and  the  harvest  of  the  larger  fruits  will  be 
coming  on  ;  hence  the  present  is  the  most  favora- 
ble time  for  a  brief  vacation.  If  one  has  an  idea 
of  changing  hia  residence,  and  moving  to  a  locality 
that  he  regards  more  favorable — and  our  corre- 
spondence shows  that  there  are  many  such — now  is 
the  best  time  to  visit  the  proposed  locality.  We  do 
not  say  that  places  will  show  at  their  best ;  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  heats  of  July  and  August,  es- 
pecially if  the  usual  drouths  occur,  every  place  wiU 
look  at  its  very  worst,  and  that  is  the  condition  in 
which  an  intending  purchaser  should  sec  the  place 
he  proposes  to  make  his  future  home.  If  he  knows 
the  worst,  no  disappointment  can  follow.  Many  a 
place  that  in  the  freshness  of  spring  or  the  ripeness 
of  auturau  seems  charming,  presents  a  sorry  aspect 
at  the  present  season.  As  usual,  last  month's 
Notes  are  to  be  referred  to  tor  many  hints  that  wo 
do  not  repeat,  but  which  are  as  timely  now  as  then. 

Orohurd    and    Nursery. 

If  every  fruit-grower  could  go  to  the  market 
where  his  fruit  is  sold,  and  see  his  own  pack;igesiu 
contrast  with  those  of  many  other  growers,  aud  no- 
tice the  preferences  of  the  buyers,  he  would  learu 
a  useful  lesson.  If  his  own  parcels  went  off  Nvell, 
he,  would  see  why  this  was  the  case,  untl  stiuly  to 
improve  upon  their  present  style ;  if,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  his  fruit  was  passed  by,  and  that  of  another 
preferred,  he  would  learn  that  wh.it  seem  to  ha  tri- 
fles have  a  money  value.  A  new  half-barrel,  lined 
with  clean,  white  paper,  may  contain  no  better 
Bartlett  or  other  jicars,  than  his  own  second-hand 
package,  but  his  are  not  touched  until  all  the  clean 
and  bright  parcels  have  been  takeu  up,  and  ut  a 
price  that  mudi  more  than  covers  the  difference  iu 
cost  between  the  two  p.'iclvages Wc  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  of 

A^.it'rHiif/  fruit,  imtil  it  is  irksome  to  repeat  it; 
but  our  d-TJly  walks  among  the  fruit  dealers,  show 
that  a  very  few  of  the  frait  growers  undcrstjind. 


or  at  least  practice,  this — one  of  the  easiest  meth- 
ods of  increasing  their  profit.  If  we  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  that  which  espeiieneed  fruit- 
growers do,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  Notes  are  for  novices,  and 
those  slow  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  must  have 
precept  upon  precept.  It  is  very  easy  for  one  send- 
ing fruit  to  market,  to  test  the 

Money  Valve  of  Assortinj. — Let  him  try  it  with 
pears,  early  apples,  or  pcachis, sending  some  pack- 
ages of  fruit  as  it  runs,  and  the  same  number  of 
which  the  fruit  has  been  separ^itcd  into  two  quali- 
ties, rejecting  from  the  second  grade  all  that  is  im- 
perfect and  absolutely  poor.  He  will  be  astonished 
to  find  that  there  is  but  little  difference  iu  the  re- 
turns from  his  second  quality  and  the  unassorted 
parcels,  while  the  returns  from  the  first  quality  will 
show  that  there  is  no  more  renmnerative  labor  thaa 
that  he  baa  given  to  them Recollect  that 

A  Mm  Poor  Specimens  will  spoil  the  looks  of  a 
whole  basket  of  fair  fruit,  while  many  good  speci- 
mens will  not  bring  up  the  grade  of  an  indifferent 
lot.  Just  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its 
weakest  link,  so  does  the  buyer  estimate  the  fruit 
by  the  poorest  that  are  visible.  Assorting  paya 
with  all  kinds,  but  is  especially  necessary  in 

Marketiwj  Peaches,  as  not  only  the  appearance  has 
to  be  considered,  but  the  degree  of  maturity.  On 
page  303  will  be  found  an  article  devoted  to  the 
crop,   which  the  inexperienced  may   find  useful. 

Rars. — There  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  these  are  much  be;  ter  when  ripened  oft  of  the 
tree,  and  some,  unless  gathered  early  enough,  will 
be  absolutely  worthless  ;  those  beautiful  pears, 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  Flemish  Beauty — a  beauty  in- 
deed, where  it  will  grow  with  a  clear  skin — are 
marked  examples  of  this.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  profit  that  the  fruit-grower  should  know 
the  peculiarities  of  the  varieties  he  raises. — "There's 
money  in  it." 

Large  Rars  are  apt  to  be  blowu  off  in  gales,  and 
we  have  known  the  ground  around  the  trees  to  bo 
covered  with  marsh  hay,  to  prevent  the  bruising  of 
the  fruit,  the  owner  finding  it  profitable ;  where 
there  is  .grass,  that  will  prevent  bruising;  if  there 
is  no  grass,  keeping  the  soil  light  and  removing  all 
stones,  will  be  of  use. 

FaUea  Fruit  should  always  be  utilized ;  sw  iue 
may  be  pa.stured  in  the  orchard,  or  the  fruit  picked 
up  daily  aud  carried  to  their  pens  ;  in  case  neither 
hi  done,  some  other  methods  should  be  adopted  to 
destroy  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth  that  is  com- 
monly within  it.  Vinegar  makers  grind  and  press 
the  windfalls  daily,  to  add  to  the  vinegar  crop. 

Jtisects. — The  Note^i  of  June  and  July  treat  of  the 
principal  insects.  The  traps,  cloth  being  the  best, 
as  described  last  mouth,  for  catching  the  Codling 
Moth,  should  be  looked  to  every  10  days.  The 
Late,  or  Fall  Web-worm,  a  different  insect  from  the 
Tent-eaterpillar,  though  resembling  it  in  building  a 
web,  is  common  on  forest  as  well  as  fruit  trees, 
aud  shoidd  be  kilh'd  wherever  found.  Cut  away 
the  twig  upon  wliich  the  web  is  foimd,  and  crush. 

Budding  is  a  method  of  pi'opagating  fruit  trees 
less  frequently  practised  by  the  farmer  and  cultiva- 
tor, than  grafting,  but  the  nurscrvnicu  employ  it 
extensively,  and  for  some  fruits  exclusively.  In 
the  instructions  given  in  the  .\iiril  Notes,  in  graft- 
ing, it  was  stilted  that  iu  that  lu-oojss  "  we  take  ii 
piece  of  a  stem,  and  instead  of  puifing  it  in  the 
soil,  wo  plant  it  in  the  lirauch  of  anculior  tree,"  and 
that  the  obji'ct  in  doing  this  was,  "to  plant  the  twigs 
of  a  fruit  that  we  know  and  want,  ujion  the  roots 
of  a  kiiul  that  v/f  know  nothing  about,  or  of  an  im- 
(lesirablo  kind." 

Budding  «  a  Kind  of  Grafiiig.  Indeed,  the  French 
call  it  "  grafting  with  an  eye."  In  grafling,  a  twig 
with  several  buds  is  used  ;  in  budding,  wc  use  but 
one  bud,  aud  the  eiul  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
same  as  iu  graflin;;.  The  old  lerm  was  inoculate, 
(from  the  Latin  in.  ani  o-idus,  an  eye),  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  at  prcscut,  l.at  the  same  term  is  also 
used  for  importing  diseisc,  by  Inserting  the  virus 
into  the  flesh,  as  in  vaccinating,  and  many  pcrsous 
thiuU  that  inoculating:!  tree  imparts  lo  it  the  p.iwer 
to  bear  better  fruit,  wliilc  really  the  bud  U\-n  is  in- 
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serted  is  the  startinjr  point  of  a  new  tree,  all  of  the 
Gtocic,  or  the  tree  in  which  the  bud  is  placed,  being 
cut  away  above  the  bud. 

Graftinj  and  Biulding  Differ  in  other  points  be- 
sides that  mentioned.  In  grafting  (at  least  go  far 
as  fruit  trees  ara  concenied)  we  use  buds  of  the 
last  season's  growth,  and  expect  them  to  grow  the 
same  season  we  insert  t!icm.  Id  budding,  we  use 
buds  that  have  been  formed  the  same  season,  and 
expect  them  to  lie  donnant  all  winter,  and  to  start 
into  gi'owth  the  following  spring;  hence  budding 
is  done  in  summer  and  early  fall. 

What  are  Needed  in  i'iiWii!^.— Stocks  on  which  to 
worli  ;  buJs,  a  suitable  knife  for  the  work,  and  ma- 
terial for  tying  the  buds  after  insertion. 

TJie  Stoc^^i  arc  usuolly  small,  from  one  fourth  of 
an  in3h  to  an  inch  thick;  peach  and  plum  stocks 
from  seed  pl.anted  in  spring,  are  usually  large 
enough  by  mid-summer ;  slower  growing  ones  will 
iie  older.  The  stock  must  be  in  a  thrifty,  growing 
state ;  the  proper  condition  is  shown  by  the  bark 
parting  freely  from  the  wood,  or  as  budders  gay, 
"  tae  bark  will  run." 

Buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
twigs  that  have  grown  the  same  season.  They 
must  bo  well  formed,  and  of  course  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  them  true  to  the  kind,  The 
Buitablc  twigs  are  cut,  taking  care  to  keep  from 
■wilting  by  thorough  wetting.  To  prevent  evapora- 
tion, each  leaf  is  cut  away,  leaving  about  half  an 
Inch  attached  to  the  leaf-stalk  ;  as  the  lowermost 
buds  on  a  twig  are  usually  very  small,  and  the  up- 
permost not  mature  enough,  both  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  twig  are  cut  off.  A  twig  thus  prepared 
Is  called  a  "  stick  of  buds,"  and  is  ready  for  use. 
It  must  be  kept  in  the  shade  and  cool  until  used, 
and  in  buduins  the  sticks,  c:tcept  the  one  in  hand, 
should  be  kept  covered  and  damp. 

TOe  Krop. — Budding  knives  of  various  patterus 
are  sold,  with  round  and  square  points,  and.  with 
and  without  a  thin  ivory  spatula  at  the  end  oppo- 
Eite  the  blade,  as  in  flgiu'e  1.  Each  regular  bud- 
der  has  his  own  notions  about  the  be«t  shape,  but 
the  rapid  budders  generally  use  a  rc>und  blunt- 
pointed  knife,  and  some  prefer  to  have  the  blade 


Fig.  1.— BIJDDINa  KNIFE. 

fixed,  and  in  a  round  wooden  handle.    Whatever 
the  style  ?f  knife,  it  should  be  very  sharp. 

TTk  Tijing  Material  in  most  general  use  is  bast, 
either  imported  in  the  form  of  Russia  matting,  or 
that  made  from  our  native  Basswood  ;  other  im- 
ported fibers  are  sold,  such  as  Roffia,  Japan-Flax, 
etc.  Some  budders  at  the  West  prefer  selected 
inner  corn-husks,  or  "  shucks,"  to  any  other  ma- 
terial, while  some  use  soft  cotton  twine  exclusively. 
The  Opsi-aion.  is  here  illustrated  by  some  engrav- 
ings from  Fulton's  "Peach  Culturist."  The  leaves 
being  stripped  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stock, 

the  budder  makes 
an  upright  cut 
through  the  bark, 
and  another  cross- 
wise at  the  top  of 
that,  as  in  figure  2. 
He  then  cuts  a 
stick  of  buds,  and 
selecting  a  leaf  bud 
{fruit  buds  are 
larger  and  rounder, 
and  are  not  used), 
he  enters  the  knife 
about  half  an  inch 
above  the  bud,  and 
cuts  downward  so 
that  th©  Knife  will 
come  out  about  as 
far  below  the  bud  ; 
this  will  remove  a  shield  of  bark,  upon  which  is  the 
tud  and  the  leaf-stalk  below  it,  which  serves  as 
a  handle  to  the  shield  {fig.  3).  A  small  portion 
of  the  wood  will  be  taken  off  with  the  bark.  Some 
advise  the  removal  of  this  bit  of  wood,  but  :n  prac- 
tice it  is  ueuaUy  left,  taking  care  to  have  it  as  thin 


Fig.  3. — TH2  COT. 

E>g.  3. — THE  SHIELD  ASD  EOT). 

Fig.  4.— BUD  INSERTED. 


Fig.  5.  —TIE. 


as  possible.  The  corners  of  the  cut  being  lifted  by 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  or  thin  ivory  on  the  handle, 
the  bud  is  inserted  as  in  figure  4, 
and  the  top  of  the  shield  cut 
square  with  the  cross  cut  on  the 
stock.  The  bud  is  now  to  be 
tied  in,  with  a  few  turns  of 
bast  or  other  material,  leaving 
the  bud  exposed.  Figure  5 
shows  one  method  of  tying. 

T!ie  Time  for  Budding  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  season. 
Plums  usually  come  first,  Pears 
on  Pear-stock  ;  Apples,  Peaches, 
Cherries,on  Mazzard  stock;  Pears 
on  Quince,  and  Cherries  on  Ma- 
haleb  follow  in  the  order  named. 
After  Care. — If  the  bud  has  formed  a  union  with 
the  stock,  or  has  "  taken,"  it  may  be  known  at  the 
end  of  10  days  or  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  in- 
sertion. If  it  succeeds  it  will  remain  plump,  the 
portion  of  bark  attached  to  it  will  be  fresh  and 
bright,  while  the  leaf-stalk  that  sei-ved  as  a  handle, 
win  have  ripened  and  fallen  off.  vShriveled  bud  and 
bark,  with  the  leaf-stalk  dried  up  and  holding  fast, 
show  a  failure.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  ties 
are  cut  and  removed,  but  in  some  stocks  the  growth 
may  have  caused  the  tie  to  strangle  before  the  union 
is  complete,  and  it  must  be  loosened  before  it  can 
be  removed  altogether.  The  next  spring  the  stock 
is  cut  away  above  the  bud,  and  the  whole  growth 
of  the  tree  be  confined  to  that. 

Mxpc-rt  Budders  work  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  consider  1,500  to  3,000  buds  a  fair  day's  work, 
but  some  wiU  put  in  8,030.  By  practice  they  ac- 
quire a  knack  of  working  ^vith  the  fewest  motions  ; 
both  cuts  are  made  without  taking  the  knife  away 
from  the  place,  and  when  the  stock  is  in  proper 
condition,  the  bark  is  not  lifted  other  than  by  the 
bud  when  it  is  pushed  into  its  place.  These  experts 
have  one  man  or  boy  to  go  ahead  and  strip  the 
stocks,  and  two  to  f^,llow  and  tie. 

Fruit    Oarden. 

The  fruit  for  the  present  season  being  off  of  many 
kinds,  preparation  for  the  crop  of  next  year  is  now 
in  order.     With  a  view  to  this  in 

SaspberriAS  and  Blackberries,  we  prefer,  for  rea- 
sons given  last  month,  to  cut  away  the  old  canes  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  Select  the  new  shoots  that 
are  to  fruit  next  year,  and  keep  them  tied  up,  de- 
Btroymg  all  the  others.  When  these  reach  four 
feet  high  in  raspberries,  and  six  feet  in  blackberries, 
stop  them  by  cutting  or  pinching  off  the  tip  ;  some 
prefer  them  lower  than  this  by  a  foot.  This  stop- 
ping will  cause  branching,  and  the  branches  should 
not  be  allowed  to  gi'ow  over  15  or  18  inches  long. 

iJ?«<T7i;-0^n!/!(JR(i7)?e-05t«e  raspberries  should  have 
the  old  brauches  cut  out,  and  if  so  many  new  ones 
start  as  to  make  the  bushes  crowded,  remove  a 
p.art.     Stop  the  remainder  at  3  or  4  ft. 

Strawberries. — Those  who  have  runners  rooted  in 
small  jjots,  may  set  out  this  month,  and  get  a  good 
crop  nex'  year.  Runners  from  the  bed  had  better 
be  left  until  next  month,  unless  one  can  give  spe- 
cial care.  Plants  set  now  should  have  all  the  outer 
leaves  removed,  to  prevent  evaporation,  leaving  on- 
ly the  bud  of  undeveloped  leaves  in  the  center ; 
spread  the  roots  well ;  water  to  settle  the  earth 
around  the  roots,  drawing  fine  soil  around  the  plant, 
and  mulch  with  stable  litter.  If  a  very  dry  time 
follows,  watering  may  be  needed.  While  this 
would  not  pay  in  field  culture,  it  may  be  practised 
in  the  family  garden,  and  a  good  crop,  if  not  a  full 
one,  be  had  next  spring. 

G-rapss. — But  little  work  is  now  required  in  the 
vineyard.  Hand-pick  the  large  beetles  and  cater- 
pillars ;  apply  sulphur  on  the  first  appearance  of 
mildew  ;  pinch  in  the  growth  of  laterals,  and  re- 
move shoots  that  push  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

Kitcliea    and    ]Marl£«t    Oartlen. 

Beyond  the  gathering  for  use  or  market  such  arti- 
cles as  are  ready,  there  is  less  work  required  in  this 
department  now,  than  in  any  other  growing  month; 


still  preparation  may  be  made  for  a  few  late  crops, 
and  the  general  care  of  the  gi'owing  crops,  as  set 
down  in  the  Notes  of  the  last  and  previous  months, 
will  require  attention — and  weeds — which  we  al- 
ways have  with  us,  are  quite  sure  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  absolute  idleness. 

Sowing  Se*  may  be  done  for  late  crops  of  bush 
beans,  spinach,  radishes,  and  lettuce.  Those  who 
wish  to  try  a  late  crop  of  peas,  should  put  in  the 
early  sorts,  but  in  most  seasons  they  mildew  so 
badly  as  to  be  worthless. 

Turnips  of  the  Swedes  and  Euta-Baga  kinds, 
should  have  been  sown  last  month,  but  a  fair  crop 
may  be  generally  had  by  sowing  at  once.  The  in- 
termediate sorts,  such  as  Cow-Horn  and  Yellow 
Stone,  may  be  sown  by  the  middle,  and  the  flat 
sorts,  of  which  the  Red-top  Strap-leaf  is  best,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  September.  Lime  or 
ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  may  be  dusted  over 
the  young  plants  to  keep  off  "the  flea,"  which  ia 
less  troublesome  than  early  in  the  season. 

Onions  are  ready  to  harvest  when  the  tops  of  a 
majority  have  fallen  over.  Many  growers  send  to 
market  directly  from  the  field.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept,  they  should  be  cured  a  few  days  in  the  sun, 
stacking  at  night  in  heaps  of  a  few  bushels  each, 
with  the  tops  outward.  When  stored,  spread  in 
thin  layers  in  an  airy  loft. 

Onion  Sets  are  pulled,  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  spread  in  an  airy  place,  in  a  layer  not  over  six 
inches  deep.  They  must  be  looked  to,  and  stirred 
occasionally,  during  warm  weather. 

Working  of  Crops  in  rows  should  be  continued  un- 
til the  leaves  become  so  large  as  to  stop  it.  The 
late  cabbages  wiU  need  frequent  hoeing. 

Celei-y  should  have  been  put  in  earlier,  but  plants 
set  at  once  wUl  make  fair-sized  heads.  The  growth 
is  to  be  promoted  by  hoeing  ami  weeding. 

Sweet  Ibtatoe-s  should  now  cover  the  ground,  and 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  need  no  other  care  than 
moving  the  vines  occasionally,  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  root. 

Sweet  Com. — ^As  soon  as  the  ears  are  taken  from  a 
row,  the  stalks  should  be  cut  up  at  once,  and  cured 
for  fodder.  If  allowed  to  stand,  they  wiU  grow 
woody  and  become  valueless. 

Inseets  will  still  attack  the  plants,  especially  to- 
matoes, squashes,  and  all  of  their  family,  egg 
plants,  etc.,  and  should  be  destroyed,  as  advised  in 
last  month's  Notes. 

I-'loner  Oai-den  aitd  C^avtrn. 

Keeping  things  in  a  neat  and  orderly  eoudition, 

will   require  care  rather  than  hard  work Li  a 

dry  time,  the  lawn  should  not  be  mowed  too  close- 
ly, or  too  often Keep  the  ornamental  beds  in 

well  defined  Hues,  and  regulate  the  bight  of  the 

plants Give  supports  to  such  plants  as  need 

them ;  dahlias,  lilies,  gladioluses,  and  others,  arc 
often  not  presentable,  unless  helped  to  stand  erect. 

Cut  away  spent  flower  clusters,  except  where 

seeds  are  wanted Insects  are  always  to  be  kept 

under;  lilies,  especially  the  Japan  sorts,  are  at- 
tacked by  a  small  caterpiDar  upon  the  under-sid» 
of  the  leaves,  and  will  riddle  them,  unless  stopped 
— thumb  and  finger  and  a  squeeze  will  do  it. 

<]irccnho»se   and   ^Vindotv    Plants. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  to  add  to  last  month's 
Notes,  which  mainly  had  reference  to  the  care  of 
plants  placed  out  of  doors.  Needed  shade,  water, 
and  protection  against  injury,  whether  from  insects 
or  larger  animals,  are  to  be  given  to  the  plants, 
whether  set  outside,  or  remaining  in  the  house .... 
The  present  is  a  favorable  month  for  doing  all 
needed  repairs,  whether  to  the  house  or  the  heating 

apparatus Bedding  plants  may  be  propagated 

by  cuttings  this   month   and  next,  for  a  stock  to 

keep  over  winter Any  plants  in  pots,  that  are 

not  in  healthy  condition,  may  have  the  soil  washed 
from  their  roots,  and  be  re-potted  with  fresh  soil, 
using  a  pot  no  larger  than  before  ;  this  treatmunt 
is  especially  beneficial  to  roses  kept  in  pots,  and 
with  other  plants  will  often  recuperate  them,  as 
well  as  the  usual  method  of  giving  larger  pots. 
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II  AT    LEAST  i 

is  1,000,000    PEOPLE  ii 

00  who  don't  liave  the  American  Agricul-  II 
II  turist  ouglit  to  have  it,  and  they  tt 
°°  would  have  it,  if  they  knew  what  it  is.  .  .  ^ 
"l  The  Publishers  wish  to  strongly  tempt  °l 
00  them  to  look  into  its  merits,  and  ascer-  "o 
00  tain  for  tUemselvea,  whether  or  no  it  oo 
"o  is   worth    taking    regularly    thereafter;  oo 

^         Therefore 


j^they  offer  to  send  this  Journal  "on^i^^_^ 
^ptrial "  from  July  1st  to  the  end  of.^gI 
^?°thi3  year,  (six  months),  ^^ 

''^'  POSTAGE    PAID, 


^"    For  only  75  Cents.    ^ 


o"  This  unusual  offer  only  open  to  Aug.  10.  °° 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

ol  It  will  cost  about  $50,000  to  issue  lo 
So  this  Journal  for  six  months,  and  every  oo 
Z  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  will  get  the  full  H 
°l  benefit  of  all  the  expense,  beautiful  En-  "l 
°o  gravings,  first-class  reading,   etc.,    etc.,  °° 

00  all  for  75  cents.    (See"StlllBettci-"6eIc!«.)  00 
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II  TELL    ALL  II 

EYOUR    NEIGHBOES.ii 

00  oo 

00      Will  Our  Friends  please  tell  all  °° 

00  « 

00  their  friends  and  neighbors  of  this  otter,  °^ 
00  and  let  1,000,000  new  people  be  invited  oo 
00  to  the  feast  of  Good  Things  which  we  oo 
SS  shall    place    before    them    and  ali    our  oo 

10  Readers  during  the  coming  six  mouths.  So 

00  oo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooo 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000  oooooo 
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00  *^*^ 

00  °° 

00  Every  Triul  Trip  Subacriber,  who  sends  75  oo 
°°  cents  for  the  Amvrican  AijricuUurist  for  six  ,,o 
00  months,  as  above,  may  also  select  one  of  the  °° 
So  m'Miri'IFIJl.  CBMEOMOS,  oiler-  •« 
°°  ed  on  3rd  cover  page,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  oo 
00  him  Irco,  as  there  oilercd,  (on  forwardini;  "" 
00  the  small  sum  named  [;J5  cts.]  for  mouuting,  uo 

11  paclang,  and  delivery.  )|r|^^^^^||r|^I^^^^  ™ 

00  5^-  Tliai!>,  SI  !»iii8'l«  »l<>"a«"  "  »•!  on 
SS  »«c«E-c  ili<-  i»!ii>oi-  i»o>l-i>s»i«l  <"<►>•  So 
00  ^ix  itioiitlis.  :aei<l  a  SIohmKmI,  "^ 
00  bouiilifiil  «"8u-<>i«n>,  <l<'liv<'i-o«l,  oo 
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Commercial  Hatters —  Market  Prices. 


Tliu  luUowiii^  cuaUciiseU,  coijiprchciisive  tabitis,  cur^j- 
fiuiy  prepared  &peci:Uiy  for  t!ie  ,i7H£]icaii  Agricuiturist^ 
from  our  daily  record  daring  the  year,  sliow  at  a  t'lauce 
tlie  transactions  for  the  tnontli  cnuini,'  July  12tb,  1677, 
and  for  tljecorrcspoudiiiy  mouth  iast  year; 

1,  niANSAC^riONs  AT  Tutt  ^■Kw  i'uuk  ]iai:[ikts. 

nS'TKU-TS.         Flnitr.    \netU.     Corn.       lii;f.,    liiirieu,     Ihtl.i. 

25  tVathu  m't,l]267..iC0  2,nr.,(»0  3,104,000    79,000   197,000  1,231.000 

26  il's  i.i.v!  m'tli231,000  486,000  1,916,100  113,000  89,000  814,000 
Sai.ks,  yinnr.  M'/'fiic.  tjnrn.  Jiij''.  linrleij-  OaHt. 
25  il's  tins  lu'H.S.iJ.OliO  3.605,000  4,216,000  119.000  225.000  1,209,UOO 
36  d'a  iMi  lii'Ui283,000      991,000  6,840,000  121,000  270,000     917,000 

a.       C'iiitpui  isfni  wiUt  iiiiiiu  perioii  ui  thin  liiiie  litfiL  jjear, 

IlltfittlP'l'R.       yi-^iit:     W'hf'ul.      Corn.  Uye.  Barl^t/.    Ottt.-.: 

25  days  1877.  .207,'i00  2..-.4 1.000  3,104.000  79„000  197,000  1.281,000 

24  days  1676.. 331,000  4,937,000  2,105,000  239,000  141,000  1,316,000 

Sai.ks             Flnur.     iVftfat.      On-n.  Uiie.  Jlarley,    Oals. 

a.")dny3  1B77  .3.">4,000  2,C0r.,l«  4,210,000  119,000  2.5,000  1,209,000 

21  days  1376.. 363,000  2,3r6,0C0  2,013,000  113,000        986,0.0 


Stock  of  grain  in  alori  at, 


New   York. 
Jinrley.    OaU. 


Mlient.        Corn.      7?//. 

btisli.       Ixisli.       luisli.  biisir.     bush 

.luly  9,  1877..    41S,655     36S,8r.S    39,833  92,434    925,153 

.Tuuell,l.S77..    511,303     1120.613  206,815  91,816     826,054 

May  7.   1871..    761.656     468,809  193,iiJ6  174,375     317,8^1 

Feb.  7,  ia77..3,0S3,S!9  2,302,261  3:4,142  6T1,U4     956,114 

,T;ni.  8,  1877..3,C6.S,O10  3.077,  04  .14 ',7.10  905,615  ].08S,104 

Dec.  11, 1876.  .3,110.2-3   3,:S-|,5-4  218  841  8?3.310  1,182,322 

Aug.  7,  i87ii.  .2,831.299      904,557    <I4,9B0  53,914  1,232,895 

Apr.  10, 1876..3,'.93,o:4      232,140    68.129  20(1,381     706,282 

Jan.  10,  1876.. 5,802,293     603,932  100,711  82o,!01  1,080,300 

4.  Exportsfrom  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  July  11. 

Flour.  ]Vkeat.  Corn.  Uye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bblR.  bush.  busli.  buali.  bush.  bush. 
. .  .613.41  4,640.004  10,108,374  747.5  '5 
.1,043.423  1.5.760.3.0  8,ba3,801  544.823 
...923,3'<9  10,038,507  6.008.198  10.5.687 
.  l,IS2.r:6  10,6M,SOO  in,  S5,(i  9  !.I3,622 
...658.482  0,377.045  6,531, 8i5  109,676 
...418,0S0    4,202,n0ii  11,967,705  366,829 


1377. 
1S76, 
18,5. 
IS74, 
1S73. 
1672. 

5. 


543,151   92,51. 

8,078  272.584 

165   01,840 

240   62.603 

19,'SO   17.573 

22,056    17,215 


Malt. 
bush. 
245,1 32 
296,129 
291,654 
3&'<,605 
425,408 
612.041 
4:U,203 
436,912 
807,438 


Pea:i. 
bush. 

150,2P2 
410,920 
218,169 
2r.3,765 
53,030 
115,060 


Tide-water  Beceiptf  at 
igation 


Flour.    Wheat. 
bbls.      bush. 

.     2,300  1.361,800 

.  10,100  5,-,94,100 

..  17,200  4,29-1,800  ,,..„.,„.. 

.  17,900  8,618,000  4,190,050 

.  52,100  3,556,700  3,518.100 

,.  32,2  0  1.681,800  6,516,600 

. .  7S,7o0  4,328,300  4,353,00O 


Corn. 
bush. 
,111,100 
88T.100 
,214,300 


Alhnny,  from  opening  of  nav- 
to  July  ith  : 

Itye.      Jlarley.    OaPi.  Jfalt. 

bush.     bash,     busli.  bush. 

1.53.100   310.700     7;8,200  175,800 

24S..5C0     91,000  1,1';9.700  231  .'00 

54.400        7<2,300  423,308 

171,1' 0     74,100     996.200        

293.100     12.210     810,400        

203,100   451,200  l,r61,200        

46,200     40,100     999,600        • 


1877, 
1876, 
1875 
1371 
1S73 
1,^72 
1871 

Gold  iias  been  up  to  106?-u,  and  down  to  104^^,  ciosing 
July  13,  at  105,',',  as  against  104 ,'i  on  June  12;  107M  on 
May  13;  105 ,'i  on  April  13  ;  IMH  on  March  12;  lOG  on 
Jan,  13;  107)4  on  Dec.  12,  1870,  and  lUj^  on  the  13tli 
of  July,  1876...  Business  in  itreadstnffs  has  been  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  but  at  variable  prices,  influenced 
by  ilie  European  advices,  the  domestic  crop  reports,  the 
coarse  of  the  arrivals  at  the  seaboard,  the  condition  of 
the  ocean  freight  marlict,  and  other  less  important  cir- 
cumstances. The  dealings  in  Flour  have  been  fairly  ac- 
tive, and  toward  the  close  at  generally  firmer  rates,  Min- 
nesota Extras,  and  desirable  Winter  Wheat  Extras  at- 
tracting most  attention.  New  crop  Wheat  Flour  has 
been  arriving  moderately,  and  meeting  with  a  prompt 
sale,  mostly  within  the  range  of  ;f;9@$10  ^  bbl,  for  trade 
and  family  extras.  Wheat  has  been  more  freely  pur- 
chased, mainly  for  shipment,  leaving  off,  ho^vever,  weak- 
er as  to  values,  the  offerings  having  been  quite  liberal, 
especially  of  new  crop  red  and  amber,  chiefly  for  August 
delivery,  the  trausactiona  in  options  for  which  month 
have  been  remarkably  large  within  the  past  few  days, 
principally  for  export  account,  closing  with  No.  2  Red 
Western  (winter)  Wheat,  seller  August,  at  $1.43  perbu. 
The  opening  sale  of  new  crop  Amber  Wheat,  here,  some 
weeks  since,  was  at  $2.25  per  bushel,  for  a  small  lot. 
The  best  new  crop  Amber  Wheat,  is  now  quoted  at  $2 
per  bushel.  New  crop  No.  2  Spring,  New  York  inspec- 
tion, for  September  delivery,  sold  on  Wednesday,  July 
11th,  at  $1.33J.  Corn  has  been  unusually  brisk,  the  busi- 
ness having  been  largely  at  the  regular  Call,  closing  at 
easier  rates,  under  increased  offerings.  The  arrivals  at 
the  seaboard  now  grade  higher,  ft6  an  average,  than  a 
montli  ago.  Rye  has  been  recently  in  better  demand, 
aud  closed  more  firmly.  On  the  lUh  inat.,  17,000  bushels 
prime  State,  for  early  arrival,  sold  at  llOe.  Feed  Barley 
has  been  purchased  freely  for  shiituient.  at  rather 
stronjier  figures.  Oats  have  been  quite  active,  but  un- 
settled as  to  values More  demand  has  been  noted  for 

Cotton,  which  has  been  quoted  highe.-. . .  .Wool  has  been 
more  sought  after  here  and  at  the  interior,  aud  ha.s  been 

quoted  dearer llay  and  Hops  have  been  rather  lightly 

dealt  in  at  reduced  quotations.... Tobacco  in  moderate 

request  at  easier  rates Hice  brisker  and  firmer 

Naval  Store.s  and  PetroU-um,  moderitely  active Grass 

Seeds  dull. ..  .Groceries  less  active  ;  Sugar  aud  Molasses 

cheaper Ocean  freights  have  been  more  active, and  at 

llie  close,  sleadier  for  Grniti  ;  otherwise  depressed  ... 
Grain  rales  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  on  the  12th  of 
July  at  6  0}  5>i,'rf. ;  to  Glasgow  at  5d. ;  to  London  at 
6>v<f.;  lo  Ijiverpoot.  by  sail,  4^  @  5(f.  ;  London,  by  sail, 
5,V  la'  'itf..  per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
20.<.  fn)  lOs.  per  Ion  ;  Coiion  by  sail  and  steam  at  Via 'S) 
\tl.  ^  lb.  Gi-ain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  aud  onhu-s,  at  4s. 
Od.^U.  'Jti.,  and  to  Danish  ports,  bs.@5s.  Gd.  per  quarter. 


teiUUC.NT    Will 

:,Esa:.k  ruiCBS 

June  12. 

July  12. 

Pricic  ot*  rJ.ii.n 

104  7-8 

1..5  a-3 

I-'i.OMH— Super  lo  IC.^lra  Stale  J5  50    ta  7  35 

S5  ft .    .,j.  7  1'5 

Super  to  Kxira  Sotitlieni.... 

5  7  >    Q 1 1  to 

5  05    frt  1 1  25 

Kxrra  Weslern  

0  35   ©iiro 

0  i5    (511  25 

K,\tra  Oenesee 

1  50    0  9  .50 

7  2i    fe  9  25 

Stl)>erllj!o   Weslero  

5  to    @  6  25 

5  60    4i  6  40 

ItrK  Flouii 

4  25    a  5  t5 
2  65    @  3  45 

4  '.5    a  5  21 

Con.v-.MiiAi 

2  05     s,    3  55 

WuBAT— All  klmlsol'  While. 

1  85     a  2  C5 

1  S5    ®  2  15 

All  kinds  ol'ited  and  Auiher. 

1  15    a  2  15 

1  to    «  2  to 

COKN— VTcllow 

:'9.'ia      Cl^J 

CO     ra       (4 

Mi.xert 

57;:^      CO 

17    a      61 

White 

r,9   (J     0i;i 

to    ®      t7 

Oats—  Western 

£9    9      6> 

60  ®    c; 

12    a      IS 

StiiLe 

;6    ®      tS 

Uva 

78    a  1  00 

72    a      95 

Baki.ev 

.50     ®  1  10 
C5    ®  1  35 
65    w   1  00 

to    3  1  10 
70    a  1  St) 

Baslbt  Malt 

lUr— Hale,  in  100  Bs 

15    a      S5 

Stuaw,  ?<I0011i8 

50    ®      SO 

45    ..t      70 

COTTON— Miihlliuge.  f)   n.  -.. 

llJi.o      11^' 

1  ;<®    I'.ji 

Hops— Crop  or  1876,  ^jlTi 

oid,?)B 

6    ®      17 

5    ®      14 

4    ®      10 

2  a     8 

Fkatuehs— Live  Ceese.  %<  lb 

40    (.0      43 

15    a      43 

Saao— Clover, ^  ft  

—    ®      — 

I^onnnal. 

Tiinotliy,  V  bushel 

1  90    1.1  2  00 

115    w  2  00 

Flax.  ?i  bushel 

1  70    ®  1  85 

1  C5    @  1  75 

SuaAii-Refl'g&  Grocerv  V lb 

9    (at      113i 

8^a    1  ii 

Moi.Assus.  Cuha.  ?l(;al,50tps^t 

48    a      51) 

42    a      43 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,^  gal 

48    ®      «2 

45    ®      6S 

COFFttK— itio(GoI(l) 

16><;®    2o)j 

17   a    -^u 

'I'oBACco,  KetitucUy,  &e..?<a.. 

an    18 

4  ®    n 

Seed  Leaf,  ?1  !b 

4;v.8      50 

4>..®     SO 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ff  lb 

m  ®    50 

32  a    M 

Douiestie,  pulled,  ^  lb 

20    a      39 

20    9      42 

Calirorniii,  spihic  clip 

Cahfornla  ivh  clip 

13    ®      28 

13  ®    a5 

10    @      20 

10    i.c      23 

Tallow.  <|iib       

-    (S       8 

„i%a     s'4 

Dil-Cakb— if  ton 

36  CO    <a     — 

S4  00    est  50 

Pork— M  ess,  ?*  barrel   

14  15    @14  S5 

It  S5    a  14  49 

Extra  Prime,  ^  barrel 

11  00    eU  50 

10  Ou    610  60 

Bbkf — Flalu  mcys 

12  00    fe  13  50 
7  75    a  10  t-0 

11  CO    ®12  00 

Laud,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  V  100  lb 

8  25  aiuto 

Jiuri-KU— State.  ?*  lb 

12    (H     ■:3 
10    ®      23 

12    @      23 

W<:steru.  poor  to  fancy,  ^t  lb. 

9    a      2! 

CUBESE 

5    ®      12;i 

„  ^'^    ®      .-^ 

IlKANs— P  hiishel 

2  SO    (S.  3  S5 

2  25    a  3  !J 

Pbas— Canada,  In  bond,  ^  bu. 

—    @  1  Oi) 

!3    ®      - 

Eggs— Fresh,  igl  dozen       

14    (li      16.S 

i4y®    iTi^ 

POULTBT— Fowls  &  Chickens 

10    ®      16 

10    ®      18 

Chickens,  spriui;,  ^  B 

20    ®      25 

20    O      24 

Ttirbeys- ?^  tb 

10    ®      16 

1  12    @  2  50 

65    @  1  00 

10    a      10 

Geese,?' pair 

1  12    ®  1  iO 

Ducks,  ^Jpnlr '. 

to  e  1  to 

Rorsters, ^  Tb 

6    @       7 

0    ©       7 

PtQEONS,  wild,  ^  dozen 

1  25    lo   1  50 

1  25    ®  1  50 

Fqcabs,  per  dozen  

Nomina'. 

60  a  1  CO 

TuBNlps  ?lbbl 

75    a  1  CO 

-  tJ    -r 

^  100  bunches 

-  ®      - 

—  @      — 

1  !  0  a  3 1 0 

Cabsvqes-?)  100 

2  to    ®  6  la 

Onions- Dcw,^  bbl 

—    ®     — 

2  7.    ta  3  CO 

literate 

1  00   ®  I  ro 

1  19    ®  1  r3 

Lettdce,??  bh! 

60    @  1  01 

ro  ®  1  to 

Carrots,  ^  dozen  bunches. . 

—  (ic    s:;!5 

i;  ®    ^ 

POTATOES— new,?l  bbl 

2  00    ®  S  75 

1  ;  0    @  3  M 

Spinach,^  bbl 

50  a    75 

-  a   - 

TOMATOES,  new,  per  crate 

1  25    ®  S  50 

110    @  2  .^0 

Beets,*!  JCObuneiies 

3  50    ®  4  ro 
50  ®    81 ;« 

1  to    a  2  S5 

Radisdes,  V  lOObuuches  .... 

;0    ®     7i 

Asparagus,  ^  doz.  bunches. 

1  00    @  2  25 

—  a    — 

String  Beans.  ^  bag 

linuBARB,  ?1  100  bunclies.  . , . 

-    ®      — 

;.o  a  1  cfl 

1  25    (,,  2  00 

It)  a  2  CO 

CucniiDBHS,  ?i  crate 

1  51    ®  2  25 

1  CO  a  2  to 

Bboom-corn 

S^&       SJi 

4    1.11        8 

Green  Peas,  ^  crate 

2  50^®  4  CO 

-  a    - 

Whortlebeubies,  »  busli.. . 

—  a    - 

2  75    a  3  .50 

^V 

—    (,i      — 

8  a    12 

Apples— 3*  tiarrel 

I  CO    0  4  iO 

1  C3    a  4  50 

Steawbeeries,  ^  quart 

5    ®        15 

—      ul         — 

HquASH,  S  basket 

-    ®      - 

to  a    50 

Peancts,  domestic  ^  bush.. 

1  to   ®  1  :0 

1  20    Q  1  50 

Peaches,  VcvOlI'' 

5  CO  a  6  (0 

1  CO  a  .1 .50 

Ooosbbekribs,  ?1  bush . 

1  r.o  0  3  CO 

71    a  1  25 

Karpberries.  a  1-3  cup 

—  a    — 

2  a     5 

Cberbies,  V  Tb 

-  Q      - 

—  1,4       — 

c  a    12 

Currants,  p  n> 

6  a    10 

ilLAOKBEBBlBS,  ?)  qt 

-  o    - 

3    u      15 

ISew    York    SAvc 

ai-Kcts. 

r.ECtllTS. 

WEEK  RNDINU           Jleev-S.     Co'cs.     Ctilre-t. 

She^y.    Siriiie. 

Juno  18 12,801 

09         4.6S3 

20,tn-.       23,862 

June25 9,1.53 

BO         4,239 

21,088       19,075 

July    2 9,6.3 

43      ■  5, '00 

23,4-.9       2.',787 

July    9 9,697 

79         3,450 

2t,'j21        18,103 

July  16 9,810 

S;         4,li.S 

12,1.38        18,333 

7i)Wi  for  5  llV'«/ls..60..5iiJ 

S90       21,l-iO 

120,121      102,fff7 

do./ci;-;j;eo.4  IPo(i*s3S,9»2 

JOO       10,U,l 

12,1)13        84,440 

reerea.  Cotc-s.  CalrM. 

Sheep.  Strive. 

Atvraiie per  Week ln.llS 

73       4,3-,9 

21,024      20,413 

do.  ilo.    l<L^t  Month  . .  6,:4,i 

1.5        4SS3 

2'.0I8      2lv'i61 

do.  do.  sireO'i  Month.  13,i61 

00       4,3^ 

13.002      2. .777 

Beeves* — Immediaiely  a!'ter  our  last  month's  report 

was  closed,  the  market  look  a  jump,  and   reached  an 

average  of  12Xc.  ^  B).,  <ui 

very  niixed  e 

ales.    Dealers 

apparently  "lost  their  hea 

Is."  and  laiil  up  trotible  for 

tiieniselves.    Within  a  wee 

;  a  sudden  fall  of  le.  ^  Tb., 

brought  grief  on  several,  and  before  tlic 

month  ended 

one  or  two  failures,  with  other  causes,  bel| 

ed  to  depress 

the  market.    Asaproofiif  il 

e  soundness  of 

our  judgment 

with  regard  to  the  exceptii 

nal  cbaracler 

of  the  export 

trade,  we  note  the  falling  off 

in  shipments,  along  Willi  the 

hi;:her  average  of  prices  1 

ere.     The    margin  of  profit. 

always  small,  has  grown  sm 

dler  linn  noti 

iuL',  and  it  Is 

simply  to  keep  things  loirei 

ler  that  the  business  is  sits- 

Uiued.  The  past  month  there  bare  been  oi 

!y  about  3,000 

liead  of  dressed  eallle  sent  i 

>iil.  aud  alxuit 

1,000  live  ani- 

inals.   The  hot  summer  w 

■iither,  of  com 

se,  has  sntne- 

tliingtodowith  this,  but  tl 

Is  always  will 

act  as  an  nc- 

cessory  to  low  prices  iii    re 

iieliig  prt.fils. 

The  market 

closed  with  a  higher  average 

.  but  really  lower  prices,  bc- 

cause  the  quality  was  much  higher  tliai 

usual.    Low 

grade  luitivc  steers,  of  6.5  lo  SO.Ibs.  ^  ewl.. 

sidd  for  10  @ 

10r,c.  ^  lb.,  g»od  nalives,  5" 

■  lbs.,  nl  ll.V  ®  13e.,  ami  ex- 

tra,  68  Ihs.,atl2yc.  ^  lb.,  w 

Ih  a  (iitll  drill';. 

itii:  market. 

The  prices  for  the  piif-l  live 

weeks  vviut!  ,'t 

^follows: 

WEEK  KNUINQ            RnUfJ,'. 

l^ira-'  .'^'ilfK.             Acei: 

.l.ine  IS 9S<«I3Vc. 

IOVai2'.e.               ll!<c. 

.Iiiue  25 !)    .nlSSc. 

!0'5ffl;2)j 

1 1  Ve. 

July   2 7K®iaHe. 

It     ®I2 

11  He 

Julv    9 7    C*13Xc. 

8  ai2'.<c 

lOVc. 

July  16 8X®12XC. 

10  ®i2vc.           ii;.c 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Attgust, 


Cows  — Aftor  a  dnll  week  at  the  &cginiim^'  of  the- 
moDtli,  daring  which  poor  stock  was  worked  off,  r  be  - 
ter  business  woe  apparent  with  an  advance  of  $^5  per 
head  on  good  cows.  Poor  cows  are  almost  unsalable  Qt 
any  price.    Common  to  fair  cows  sold  at  $45  to  $50  per 

head,  extra  ^ood  aujmala  brought  §70  to  $75 Cal  ves, 

— Witii  a  considcratile  falling  ofi'  in  supply,  venls  have 
done  better,thcre  being  a  good  demand  for  fat  veals  at  7c., 
»ic.@?c.  per  lb.  alive...  Slicep,— Sheep  and  lambaare 
lower  after  a  pretty  steady  basinees  during  the  month. 
J, ICO  fat  sheep  huve  been  exported.  Poor  sbeep  sold  for 
ic,  90  to  ICO-pouud  sbeep  brought  4J-c.^^5c.  per  lb.,  and 
prime  stock  reached  5^-  Thin  lambs  sold  for  5fr3.{5i6c., 
and  the  best  Jersey  and  G  nad  i  lambs  at  Tic.@Sc.  per  lb. 

live  weight Swiiic— A  doll  market  for  bogs  has 

been  experienced  tbrongh  tne  mon'th,  and  there  is  no 
diange  to  note  at  the  close;  1  ;0  lb.  hogs  selling  at  TJc. 
dressed ;  heavy  hogs  at65c.@:j3.,  and  pigs  at  7|c.  per  lb. 
Messed. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  pprton S15.00@:$20.00 

.Midillinss.  piTioii JO.OOt^  21.00 

<.r"UiKl  Feciii,  per  ion 1^.00®  21.00 

LnisetMl-oil-uik'-.  westi;ni,  ptT  ton 4I.O0@  4JJ-Q 

€t>Eion-.^i'i?d-c;iki'.  perron 25.50®  4t>.00 

Cliandler'i  fcciiiji^,  per  a 3@         4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Pprnv.Gn:U!oH)  ji.ct.  umnioiii  i.  standard,  ^  ton..$3fi.r>0 

do.       do.  Lobi>^,       do,       do.       do 47  5} 

do.       ''o.       gnarnnteed.^f'  ton,  cargo  C  SCO) 

do        (io.       ■.vcUfl''ii.  i.iT  toil,  lOp-c.  66.r.0 

Mnne?'  Coniplele  jMnnure  (VUh^  fo-mnta)  p.  3,000  lbs       -2-7.14 

do.    Whciit  ami  Gi-asa  .Manure.  ^  1,000  lbs..  27.00 

do.    Tobauco  do.  do.  21.67 

do.    Tiirnip  (to.  do.  30.36 

do.    Bo'ie,  strictly  pure,  fine per  ton.  4fi.O0 

do.     do.  do.  medium  do.  37.00 

do.     d«>.  do.  coarse  do.  S'l.OO 

Di-^«oIved  Bono,  11  per  cont do  40.00 

Quininpiuu  Fcriiliz,^r  Co's.  Plio&phnte,  per  ton..  40.00 

*'  '•       Dry  -rM  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p.c.  nm'a  4-».oo 

"        Tine  Island  till  .no,  per  toil.  4i.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  Maume,  tBostoaj  per  acre...  y^i.OJ 

"  J'liruto       do  do  do  13.00 

Tnbaci-o     do  do  do  60.W 

Bowker'.'*  nill  ami  Dr.Il  Fertilizer,  per  ton 45.00 

Berimm  Poiflsh  Sidts.  ("i'i@:>.)  i>er  cent),  per  ton.  20.00 

Gvpsnni.  Nova  Scoiia,  ground,  per  ton i.00@s.oO 

Nitniti'.  of  Potash  1J15  i>er  C"*nt.),  per  lb \)hc. 

Sulphate  oi  I'otitsli  (acrual  pntai*li44  per  cenl^  pev  lb.... 4    c. 

do.  do.     (actual  potash  2TX  per  cent)  per  lli  2    c. 

Sprniiiu  Potash  Salts  (actual  pnta^li  Vi  to  15  p.  c  p.  ton$;i0.00 

Mnriiiie  of  Pot  iKh  (aoiu:il  potash  ai  per  cent),  porlb...2Kc. 

MtniteofSoiia.  perli) 4^0.®  5    c. 

SulptKite  of  Annnoiiirt  (2")  pei*  ci-nt.).  per  lb 4Xc.@  4Kc. 

iJricd  IJ.ood  urDrled  .Meat  tannnonia  14  per  cent)  p.  tun  ^0 


coniainiiig  a  or^al  variety  of  llems^  tuc'^idiag  many 
good  Ilinfji  and  Su(jge^fions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
t2/j}6  and  coufln-'^of.  form,    for  ivani  of  rooni  elsewhere. 

PaWisliers-  ?«oliccs.  Terms,  etc. —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  ^rn^vVaH  ^firr(ca/(?*r(5^  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishere/are:  One  Copy, $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  1-3;  Three  Copies,  ¥4.23  ($1.40  each) ;  Four  Copies, 
|5.:0  ($1.30  each);  /^re  to  jViwe  Copies.  $1.25  each ;  Ten  to 
JUlneteen  Copies,  $1 .20  each ;  Ticenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
11.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  TJnited  States  and  Territories,  and  BritlBh 
Amerlcfl.  To  the  abov?  add  11  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mall  in  N.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
•otside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
sept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
shar2ei3  38  cents  per  year,  to  covsr  extra  postage;  Single 

Kumbers.  n  cents,  post-paid Remittances^  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  In  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders;  or  In  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
»nd  his  receipt  tiken  for  It,  and  the  postage  and  registering; 
to  be  put  on  In  s'Amps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
sbove  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Boand  Volames 
from  Vol.  16  to  S5  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  t2.50  If  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
hound  In  our  regular  style  for  TC  cents  (50  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mall'.  MiaslnR  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  ci;nts  each. -Any  Nambers  of  the  paper  is- 
sued for  20  years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  each 

Clnbs  of  Sabs'^rlbers  can  be  increased  at  any  time.at  theclnb 
rates,  If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 


Xlae  Tsiirs. — While  we  have  received  a  larger 

number  of  notices  thati  nsnal  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
woald  n'new  our  reqni'r»t  to  Secretaries  of  the  various 
State,  County,  und  oiher  Siicictiea,  who  have  not  already 
sent,  to  f(invi.nl  n*  at  orice,  the  lime  and  place  of  their 
eomiiiir  fairs.  Ifiioftersorpro^rJimmes  are  not  yet  ready, 
po?ial  canls  are,  and  it  helps  L'roatly  towards  the  accaracy 
of  the  list,  to  get  the  dalii  from  headqtiarters. 

^ow  Yorlf  ITortirnltiiral  Society. 

— The  f  Kowiiiu'  prizes  nw;irded  to  Sam'l.  Hensltaw,  gar- 
dener to  Mr*.  Greene.  New  Briijhton,  Stnten  Island, 
■■rrere  nccidentfcHy  omitted.  Mr.  11.  took  the  first  prize  on 
cacnmbiT?*.  a  fine  pair  of  Teh-irraphs.  He  was  also 
awarded  a  special  premium  for  Brown  Turkey  Figs. 


Ill  April  1S60  it  was  our  sad  dnly  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Judd's  then  oldest  son.  William  Oran.se, — a,  youth  of 
great  promise  and  of  ?nch  early  devclopement  that  though 
only  13  yeai-s  of  aije,  he  was  nearly  advanced  in  his 
sindies  to  enter  college.  Charles  O.,  who  was  after 
Willie's  death  tlie  eldest  of  three  boys,  wasin  Wesleyan 
ITiiiversity  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  Junior  year,  and  bad  pasaetl  a  most  creditable 
examination  preparatory  to  entering  the  Senior  class. 
The  exercises  of  the  Commencement  Week  were  to  in- 
clude au  exhibition  in  the  Gymnasinm,  and  as  Charlie  had 
been  one  of  the  best  athletes  daring  his  first  two  years,  he 
was  urgently  solicited  to  assist  in  the  preparation.  He 
had,  however,  outgrown  a  love  for  such  exercises,  and  his 
parents  were  also  opposed  to  it.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
as  a  matter  of  accommodation,  he  went  in  to  aid  Ibc 
others  a  little,  and  on  June  23d,  while  ehowiug  a  simple 
performance  on  a  low  cross-bar,  he  dropped  a  few  feet 
upon  a  mattrass,  as  he  has  often  done  from  mnch  greater 
bights,  and  striking  upon  his  head,  he  in  some  nnac- 
coun  table  manner  shattered  the  fifih  cervical  or  neck  ver- 
tebra, and  severely  injured  the  spinal  cord,  ns  it  was 
found  after  death.  He  was  taken  home,  and  the  best 
medical  aid  was  called.  All  below  the  neck  being  not 
only  paralyzed,  but  withoat  sensation,  the  case  was 
from  the  first  prononnced  exceedingly  grave,  but  as 
recovery  had,  thongb  rarely,  followed  similar  accidents, 
the  family  had  still  the  very  slender  hope  to  cling 
to,  that  Charlie,  being  of  a  most  robust  constitution 
find  of  vigorous  habit,  might  prove  to  be  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Tho  fact  that  he  snrvived  beyond  the 
time  at  which  such  injuries  are  usually  fatal,  seemed  to 
be  in  liis  favor;  but  all  care  and  hope  wera  vain,  and  after 
l.ngering  for  16  days,  with  his  mental  facnltiea  unim- 
paired, except  when  occasionally  under  morphine  to  al- 
lay pain  ill  head,  ho  gradually  grew  weaker  until  July  9th, 
when  death  came  to  his  relief,— a  death  for  whch  the 
comforting  assurance  that  be  was  well  prepared,  remains 
for  tho  loved  ones  who  snn'ivo  him.  Charlie  was  a 
yonng  man  of  very  quiet  disposition,  and  inheriting  much 
of  the  mechanical  talent  and  practical  turn  of  mind  of 
Ilia  father,  he  had  a  special  foadnesa  formathematical 
studies  and  the  natural  sciences.  A  promised  career  of 
future  usefulness  is  thns  suddenly  ended  at  the  early  age 
of  19,  and  by  an  accident  that  in  itself  seems  so  trivial, 
that  it  shows  in  a  manner  so  forcible  as  to  be  startling, 
by  what  a  slender  tenure  are  held  our  own  lives  and  those 
npon  which  our  hopes  are  built.  Of  course  this  occurrence 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  usnally  joyous  Commencement  An- 
nivci-sar}'.  Of  the  grief  it  brought  to  the  household,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak.  When  we  state  that  this  is  the 
fifth  time  the  father  has  been  called  to  moura  the  loss 
of  an  eldest  son,  every  parent  will  feel  that  it  is  a  be- 
reavement of  peculiar  sadness,  and  one  of  those  dispcn- 
sal  Ions  so  beyond  human  scrutiny,  that  we  can  only  bow 
in  submission,  knowing  that  the  Hand  that  takethaway  is 
the  Hand  that  Eravc. — [We  have  written  ihe  above  in  the 
absenceof  Mr.  Judil,  believing  that  his  many  friends  will 
bo  interested  in  knowing  the  particalars  here  given.  Eds.] 

TU©  l>eatli  of  C   H.  Walton.— The 

^'Florida  Agriculturist,"  of  June  30ih,  announces  the 
death  of  its  fonnd<.  r  and  pnblirher.  Mr.  Walton,  at  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  on  June  27th,  of  consamplion. 

Swine  Husbandry— I\o'w  Ready. — 

Tho  work,  by  F.  D.  Cobnrn.  of  Pomona,  Kas.,  announced 
last  month  as  in  press,  is  now  ready.  It  forms  a  handsome 
volume  of  275  pages,  and  is  ""chock  fnli  "  of  solid  meat. 
The  author  is  himself  a  breeder  of  swine  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  addition  to  his  own  wide  experience,  gives  tl.atof 
other  practical  men  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  this 
important  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  We  like  to 
sec  an  author  who  docs  not  think  that  he  knows  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  on  his  special  topic,  and  is  willing  to 
give  others  credit  for  labors  in  Ibe  same  field  with  his 
own.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Cobnni  has  introduced  papers, 
or  copious  abstmcts  of  papers,  of  great  value,  but  which 
are  hidden  in  the  reports  of  societies  and  elsewhere,  and 
hence  not  accessible  to  the  public  in  general.  An  exam- 
ple of  these  is  an  essay  by  Joseph  SuUivant,  Esq.,  of 
Oliio.  on  "  Hor,'-Feeding  and  Pork-Making,"  which  is  of 
itself  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  division  of  the 
work  which  will  be  most  eagerly  consulted,  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  "Diseases  of  Swini^,"  where,  as  mentioned 
last  month,  all  that  is  known  about  that  sconrge.  the 
*'Hog  Cholera,"  is  here  bronirht  together,  and  the  in- 
formation upon  this,  as  npon  all  other  subjects,  is  up  to 
the  most  recent  date.  Being  a  western  man.  the  work 
has  a  decided  western  flavor,  so  to  speak  ;  while  princi- 
ples are  the  same  everywhere,  practice  is  greatly  modified 
by  locality;  in  certain  Western  States  the  conversion  of 
the  staple  produci,  Indian  rorn.  into  pork,  has  an  import- 
ance it  can  not  assume  in  States  where  the  agriculture  is 
more  varied,  and  its  operations  upon  a  smaller  scale; 
while  tho  work  is  none  the  less  nstfnl  to  the  farmer  or 
villager  who  keeps  but  tew  animals,  this  is  the  only  one 


within  our  knowledge  that  gives  the  methods  of  manag- 
ing hogs  in  large  numbers.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
topic  relating  to  the  subject,  that  is  not  plainly  and  in- 
teJligenlly  treated,  even  to  putting  down  the  family  sup- 
ply of  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  and  we  arc  sure  tbat  the 
work  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
and  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.75. 

An  Ilonoi-  W^ell  Besto-wed.— So  loDg 
as  conferring  titles  and  bestowing  ordere  are  in  many 
countries  the  customary  methods  of  rewarding  distin- 
guished sen-ices,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  sometimes  fall 
to  others  than  those  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war.  Every 
horticnlturist  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Doct.  Joseph 
Dalton  Hooker  has  been  thus  honored  by  his  Sovereign. 
His  election,  within  a  few  years,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
S.;ciety  of  England,  was  a  really  greater  honor,  as  he  was 
placed  there  by  the  votes  of  Ihe  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  England,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  the  highest 
honor  these  men  can  pay  to  one  of  their  peers.  DocL 
Hooker  is  one  of  the  few  leading  botanists  of  the  world, 
and  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew,  he  occupies 
a  position  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  do  much  for  hor- 
ticulture; while  pre-eminent  as  a  scientific  botanist,  he 
is  none  the  less  practical,  as  his  labors  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  Bark 
trees  into  India,  and  the  introduction  of  other  useful 
plants  into  these  and  other  British  possessions  are  evi- 
dence. In  view  of  his  services  to  science  and  the  national 
welfare,  the  Queen  has  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India.  This  honor  is  accorded  to  but  very 
few,  and  we  are  sure  that  none  of  the  select  company  of 
the  Order  have  better  deser%'ed  it,  or  will  wear  it  more 
modestly,  than  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S.L 

HoTV    Nebraska    Looks. — One  of  our 

associates  who  is  making  a  Western  trip  thus  summarizes 
his  obsen-ations  in  Nebraska.  Writing  from  Lincoln  he 
says:  Have  travelled  the  entire  length  of  the  State, 
distance  about  500  miles,  visiting  the  majority  of  the 
counties.  Crops  promise  a  great  yield.  Corn  is  back- 
ward, owing  to  June  rains,  but  is  now  coming  rapidly 
forward.  Grasshoppers  are  non  est.  Apprehensions  re- 
garding them  being  dismissed.  Farmers  in  good  spirits, 
and  in  hopes  of  reviving  emigi-ation,  which  stopped  two 
years  ago.  Farmers  are  paying  too  mnch  for  money,  12 
to  20  per  cent,  and  buying  too  much  machiuei-y  on  credit. 
Mennonites  and  Bohemians  are  settling  here  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Cattlein  the  western,  which  is  the  fi:raziDg 
portion  of  the  State,  are  looking  fine. 

Putting  I>OAVn  Buttei*.— "Wliile  the  but- 
ter made  in  September  has  not  usuallj' the  rich  flavor  of 
tbat  made  in  June,  next  month's  product  is  mainly  tbat 
which  is  put  down  by  farmers  ami  dairymen  for  the  win- 
ter's supply.  Much  of  the  success  in  keeping  butter  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  salt  used  in  packing  it.  H 
the  "Domestic  Society"  (there  is  roach  more  of  the 
name)  of  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  was  not  the 
first  to  discover,  it  was,  we  think,  the  first  to  publish 
the  fact,  that  the  poor  keeping  of  butter  was  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  salt.  They  had  analyses  made  of  the  va- 
rious brands  of  salt,  and  it  was  found  that  those  kinds 
that  were  found  best  in  practice,  were  shown  byanalysia 
to  be  the  least  contaminated  by  salts  of  magnesia. 
Among  the  various  brands  of  salt  in  the  market,  none 
bears  a  higher  reputation  for  purity,  than  that  known  as 
"Ashton'sFactoiy  Filled,"  and  so  firmly  is  this  reputa- 
tion established,  that  in  some  important  butter-making 
localities,  no  other  bmnd  can  be  disposed  of.  The  quality 
of  tho  salt  is  of  so  mnch  importance,  that  butter  makers, 
if  none  is  sold  near  at  hand,  had  better  order  it  from 
New  York,  than  to  risk  the  use  of  a  brand,  the  purity  of 
which  has  not  been  tested. 

Xlie  Rural  J%ew  Yorker  has  experi- 
enced another  change  in  its  management  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  the  former  editor,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  C.  Barnett,  pub- 
lisher, both  retire  from  their  positions  on  the  "Rural," 
having  disposed  of  their  interest  to  Mr.  E.  Carman,  one 
of  the  joint  proprietors,  who  thus  assumes  entire  control. 

ScreTTS  vs.  Stitclies. — The  writer,  when 
a  hoy,  once  heard  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  himself  an 
excellent  mechanic,  say  that  there  was  one  prothict  of 
human  industry  that  had  reached  perfection,  and  in  which 
no  further  improvement  was  possible— that  was  a  well- 
made  boot.  The  old  gentleman  did  not  foresee  tbat 
screws  of  brass  wire  would  supersede  stitches  of  flaxen 
thread,  for  the  •'  Standard  Screw  Machine  "  had  not  been 
invented,  and  the  "McKay  Metnllic  Fastening  Associa- 
tion "was  not  then  thought  of.  This  most  ingenious 
machine,  being  supplied  with  a  coil  of  wire,  upon  which 
is  cut  a  continuous  screw-thread,  automatically  cuts  this 
wire  of  the  proper  length,  and  screws  the  pieces  into  the 
boot  or  shoe,  as  near  or  as  far  apart,  as  may  be  desired, 
fastening  the  parts  together  with  a  firmness  and  solidity 
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nof  to  be  attained  in  (he  ordJDary  methods.  The  ma- 
chine, made  by  the  '^  McBJiy  Metallic  Fastening  Associa- 
tion," of  Boston,  is  an  improvement  npon  that  formerly 
made  by  the  "  American  Cable  Screw  Wire  Co.,"  noticed 
a  year  or  two  ai;o,  and  while  it  embodies  all  the  good 
qnaliries  of  tiiat,  there  are  important  inventions  added, 
one  of  the  most  essential  being  that  of  tnrning  the  wire- 
fastening  into  the  leather,  jast  as  a  wood-screw  is  driven 
into  wood.  Each  machine  is  capable  of  bottoming 250  to 
300  pairs  daily.  An  inspection  of  the  work  will  at  once 
show  its  great  durability,  wtuch  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  shoes  made  in  this  manner  are  exclusively  used  in 
the  r.  S.  nrmy.  One  of  onr  associates,  who  had  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  were  fastened  in  this  manner,  complains 
that  he  became  tired  of  them,  as  they  were  so  long  in 
wearing  out.  Those  of  onr  readers,  who  wish  to  try 
boots  or  shoes  made  -with  tlie  "  Standard  Screw,"  should 
not  apply  to  the  Company  above  named,  as  they  make  on- 
ly the  machines  to  supply  to  manufacturers,  but  to  their 
Bhoe-dealer.  There  are  a  plenty  of  such  in  the  market, 
and  the  dealers  can  readily  procure  them,  if  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  work  pat  together  by  the  "  Standard  Screw." 

IVoodwara's     DraM-ing     Studies, 

and  Alpliabets.— These  are  two  serial  works  by 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  and  published  in  monthly  parts  by 
W.  il.  Stelle  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Studies  in  Drawing 
are  from  original  designs  by  some  of  the  leading  French 
ariists.  and  have  a  freshness  that  contrasts  quite  favor- 
ably with  tlie  old  and  hackneyed  drawing  books,  and  are 
well  suited  to  class  or  home  instmction.  The  work  on 
Alphabets  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  letters,  mono- 
grams, and  titles.  All  who  have  lettering  of  any  kind, 
whether  on  signs,  paper,  or  embroidery  to  execute,  will 
find  here  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  examples  in 
«very  known  stylo.  Each  work  will  be  completed  in  24 
parts,  five  of  which  are  now  ready,  and  two  more  will  be 
added  each  month.  Sold  by  subscription  at  50  cents  a 
nnmi>er,  each  number  containing  eight  beautifully  ese- 
cnted  quarto  plates. 

Tlie  I»lag:uft  of  Insects.— The  preva- 
lence of  insects  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  des- 
trnctiveness  which  has  been  experienced  during  the 
present  season  has  not  been  confined  wholly  to  America. 
The  French  farmers  have  also  suffered  from  insects. 
Cockchafers  have  been  so  abundant  in  some  depart- 
ments tuat  rewards  have  been  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tion; $100  procured  the  capture  of  10,000  gallons  of  the 
insects.  These  depredations,  which  have  occurred  about 
once  in  every  three  years,  have  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  small  birds  against  the  so-called 
sportsmen.  It  is  time  we  took  a  lesson  from  the  French. 

American     Veterinary    ificvie^v. — 

The  fifth  number  of  Vol.  1  is  received.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  communication  of  a  needlessly  severe  personal 
nature,  and  which  we  are  soiTy  to  see  in  this  otherwise 
excellent  magazine,  it  is  filled  with  nsefal  matter.  A  case 
that  is  interesting  to  farmers  and  shepherds,  is  one  of 
some  lambs  of  the  Central  Park  flock,  which  were  sick 
for  a  few  days,  taken  with  convulsions,  turning  round  in 
a  circle,  and  finally  dropping  down,  would  die.  On  es- 
amiiiation,  the  small  intestine  was  found  filled  with  tape- 
worms, (Taenia  expatiso),  some  of  them  l>eiDg  15  feet  in 
length.  The  brain  was  congested.  Although  no  cause 
Is  assigned  for  the  presence  of  these  parasites,  it  is  easy 
to  fix  it  as  being  due  to  long  pasturing  the  same  ground 
by  this  flock.  Every  shepherd  knows,  or  should  know. 
the  danger  of  this  practice  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

Castor  Pomace  as   a  Fertilizer.— 

The  refuse  of  the  castor-oil  mills  is  a  valuable  ft-rtilizer. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  containing  by  an  old  analysis  of 
Prof.  Johnson  abnnt  6  per  cent,  and  by  a  recent  analysis 
IX  per  cent.  It  also  contains  potash  and  phosphoric 
'  acid;  but  its  chief  value  is  in  its  ammonia.  It  is  now 
largely  made  in  St.  Louis,  and  can  be  procured  at  any 
part  of  the  country  from  that  central  point  very  cheaply. 
At  $10  a  ton,  which  is  its  price  at  the  oll-niills  at  St. 
Loni:*.  the  ninmonia  costs  less  than  7  cents  a  pound.  For 
making  compost  wiih  swamp  muck,  earth,  or  refuse  of 
any  kind,  there  ii»  no  beltcrorcheapcr  material  than  this. 
Me9dr9.  Robt.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  St.  Ltmls.  who  manu- 
facture this  snhfltance  largely,  inform  ns  that  it  has  here- 
tofore been  shipped  to  England,  where  cvci*y  fertilizer 
thnt  can  be  procured  is  eagerly  sought  and  secured.  It  is 
a  pity  and  a  loss  that  every  valuable  waste  product  of  thi? 
kind  should  be  sent  out  of  the  conntry.  but  there  arc  very 
few  faraici-s  or  gui-dcncrs.  who  know  anything  of  this  pe- 
culiar fertilizer.  It  is  furnished  ns  a  coarse  dry  powder, 
iu  excellent  condition  for  composting,  or  for  applying  at 
once  to  crops  In  any  way  that  may  be  desirable. 

¥<ot>o«i  ^MQiano. — Messrs.  Hobson,  Hiirtado 
*  Co..  nu'ents  of  ilu-  Prruviiin  Government,  hare  issued  a 
circnl.-^r  intvndi'd  to  show  farmers  the  difference  in  quali- 
ty and  uses  between  the  I<obo9  and  other  guanos.    The 


average  composition  of  Lobos,  in  percentages,  is:  am- 
monia 6,  phosphoric  acid,  15  to  20.  and  potash  3  to  5. 
They  commend  it  as  the  best  and  cheapest  general  fertil- 
izer, and  superior,  except  for  such  crops  as  require  a  high- 
ly stimulating  fertilizer,  to  the  Standard  Guano,  with  10 
per  cent  of  ammonia.  For  winter  wheat  they  advise 
*200  lbs.  of  Lobos  guano  to  the  acre,  with  the  seed,  and  iu 
the  spring,  when  the  growth  needs  to  be  accelerated. 
to  supplement  this  with  a  dressing  of  high-grade  guano, 
at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Prizes  tor  Tree  Planting;.— That  ven- 
erable and  nseful  association,  the  "  Massachxisetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agricuitnre*''  have  undertaken, 
what  reitUy  belongs  to  the  State  to  do — to  encourage 
tree  planting  and  cultivation  in  Massachusetts  by  offer- 
ing several  premiums  each  for  plantations  of  White  Ash, 
White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  and  European  Latch.  Xoi  only 
are  the  premiums,  to  be  awarded  in  ISTS,  liberal,  but  the 
Society  goes  srill  further,  and  offers  to  gratuitously  aid 
competitors  in  procuring  seeds  and  trees  from  dealers  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  all  these  inducements,  added 
to  the  real  value  of  the  plantarions  when  made,  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  competitors  are  not  numerous.  The 
condiiions  of  the  offers  and  all  other  information  con- 
cerning them  may  be  had  on  application  to  Francis 
Skinner,  Esq.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  Tery  I>esiral>le  aiKl  Attraciire 
Etome  is  advertised  on  page  316.  Probably  no  more 
eligible  place  could  be  found  in  the  whole  country,  for  a 
family  of  some  menns,  to  remove  to.  temporarily  or 
permanently,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  securing 
excellent  society,  etc. 

Economy  in   Feediu^   Cliiekens. — 

It  is  in  the  small  economies  that  the  iarraer  must  look  for 
his  profits,  and  a  saving  can  be  made  even  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  feeding  chickens.  Where  there  are  many 
fowls  raised,  throwing  the  food  for  chickens  directly  up- 
on the  ground,  causes  a  waste,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  considerable,  and  which  can  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  Fowler's  "Economy  Iron  Feeder.''  They  .are 
very  simple  iu  construction,  easily  kept  clean,  and  keep 
food  and  water  in  an  accessible  and  pure  condition. 

Blindness  in  I»igs.— ^'P.  &  Co.,"  Gal- 
veston, Texas.  There  are  some  poisonous  plants  which, 
acting  strongly  upon  certain  nerves,  paralyze  them.  Tims 
the  brain  or  optic  nerve  being  affected  by  one  or  those, 
blindness  would  be  the  result.  Aplantknown  as  "Paint- 
root,"  which  is  common  in  the  South,  acts  in  this  mauner 
upon  white  pigs,  and  possibly  also  upon  very  young  black 
ones.  This  plant  was  described  iu  the  Aynencan  Arp'i- 
cuUurist  of  March,  1ST6.  It  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  amongst  your  swine.  Young  pigs  regain  their 
sight  when  removed  from  the  poison,  and  old  ones,  al- 
though permanently  blind,  will  fatten  readily. 

Convention  of  $>Uort-liorn  Breed- 
ers.—The  report  of  the  5th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
breeders  of  Short-horns,  which  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  December,  1ST6,  has  been  received.  The  proceed- 
ihgs  were  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  breeders  of  this 
class  of  stock,  but  to  farmers  generally.  Their  discus- 
sions go  to  show  that  the  day  of  enthusiasm,  if  not  of 
extravagance,  is  past,  and  that  the  period  of  useful 
public  service  has  arrived.  There  is  uow  a  surplus  of 
bulls  in  breeders  hands,  and  a  process  of  weeding  may 
be  begun.  If  this  is  done  with  regard  to  intrinsic  value, 
and  not  to  pedigree  alone,  some  weeds  of  high  lineage, 
but  of  very  little  value,  will  be  got  rid  of.  and  some  new 
but  promising  families,  may  come  "to  the  fore."  Now 
i(9  the  time  lo  popularize  the  breed  ;  make  steers  of  some 
nf  the  bull  calves  and  show  what  stuff  these  animals  are 
made  of  iu  the  butcher's  stall.  This  is  the  way  iu  which 
their  old  reputation  was  made,  and  iu  which  it  was  kept 
up,  until  of  recent  years,  when  the  nerd-book  record 
was  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  imperfections.  At 
reasonable  prices,  good  yonng  bulls  can  be  sold  to  farm- 
ers, and  good  cows  to  dairymen,  and  if  the  modern  Short- 
horn can  be  brought  to  the  pail  with  as  much  profit  as 
was  the  first  Duchess,  there  is  along  and  useful  history 
ahead  for  them,  as  the  farmers'  and  dairymen's  cattle. 

If OTV     K{js!f.*<     are    I*reservo«l,  —  The 

procops  of  dfssicating  or  drying  eg£;s  has  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  industry.  The  American  Egg  Comapny,  of 
Keokuk.  Iowa,  usos  daily  :j.000  dozen  of  eggs,  although 
the  business  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  V.  S.  Egg 
Desslcating  Company  of  St.  Loui.H.  also  does  a  large 
business,  and  other  factories  are  being  pnt  intoopeni- 
tion.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The  eggs  after  careful 
candling,  are  broken  and  cleared  of  their  shells  by  ma- 
chinery and  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  batter,  the  whites 
and  yolks  thoroughly  combined.  The  batter  Is  then 
discharged  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  upon  rapidly  re- 
volving metalllr  cylinders,  under  a  strong  blast  of  heated 


air.  These  cylinders  are  auLomalically  self-cooling,  re. 
maining  at  a  temperature  of  70^  Fahrenheit  and  so 
maintaining  at  that  point  all  the  egg  dried  upon  them, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  heat  of  the  blast.  The  dried  eg^ 
is  scraped  from  the  cylinders  in  a  granulated  form,  very 
much  resembling  coarse  com  meal,  and  is  subjected  to  a 
subsequent  curing  process  which  lasts  about  thirty  days. 
The  dessicated  egg  readily  dissolves  and  returns  to  its 
former  condition  of  ""  batter"  when  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  water  is  .idded.  and  thus,  if  beaten  the  same 
as  fresh  eggs,  it  gives  the  same  results  in  cooking.  As 
five  hundred  dozen  of  dessicated  eggs  are  packed  in  a 
single  barrel,  the  saving  in  transportation  is  enormous, 
and  the  other  savings  from  loss  by  breakage,  decay,  &c., 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  estimated. 


Sundry    Hjunbugs. 


not  the  heart  to  say: 
have  known  better." 


pl""^" - ■ .  -  -^^^^-— =g  We  have  before  stated 
t^      _-\  %    that,  however  we  may  feel 

^=       -.  ^.;  3    indignant   at   the    folly   of 

^:>^    -;       -.-i^, :    "    .     \-"5    ^hose  who  allow  themselves 

P""  %'^  to  be  victimized,  there  is 
■^  ^-  3  much  in  the  Humbug  cor- 
respondence to  touch  our 
sympathies.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  people,  too  honest 
themselves  to  be  suspicious 
of  others,  are  tempted  by 
plausible  oflers  to  invest  all 
their  little  means  in  some 
scheme  which  proves  to  be 
a  swindle,  and  when  they 
become  aware  of  the  fact, 
they  write  to  us  for  help. 
Of  course,  money  lost  in 
this  way  is  irrecoverably 
gone.  The  letters  setting 
forth  the  loss,  show  so  much 
real  distress,  tb.it  we  have 
"  Served  yon  right,  yon  ought  to 
Though  we  treat  many  cases  with 
ridicule,  that  being  the  most  efiicient  method  of  showing 
them  up,  the  writing  up  of  the  "Humbugs"  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  occupation.  'We  probably  read  20 or  30 
letters  for  every  one  mentioned  in  these  columns,  and 
this  correspondence  is  cot  calculated  to  put  one  in  a 
cheerful  mood,  or  to  give  him  an  exalted  opinion  of  hn- 
man  nature.  To  spend  hours  in  going  through  ou( 
monthly  accumulations  of  letters,  and  to  read  continuous, 
ly  of  schemes  of  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com* 
pl.aints  of  victims  on  the  other,  interspersed  byquestionf 
from  persons,  as  to  whether  this  or  that  scheme  is  a  hum, 
bug  or  not,  is  almost  enough  to  make  one,  for  the  timt. 
being,  think  that  mankind  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  laiaves  and  their  dupes,  and  we  turn  from  the  task, 
when  completed,  with  the  same  fecliug  that  one  leaves  a 
hospital,  which  he  has  visited  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Still 
there  is  now  and  then, 

A.  GLEAM  Off  PTTN 

to  be  met  with;  perhaps  rather  sombre  ftin,  but  still  a 
relief  from  the  otherwise  unbroken  sadness.  The  chap 
who  offered  for  25  cents  to  tell  how  to  write  without  pen 
or  ink,  has  met  with  a  rival.  The  informaiiou  which 
this  chap  gave — '*Write  with  a  pencil"— was  perhaps 
worth  the  amount  to  one  who  did  not  know  it  before."  A 
later  one— or  it  ra.iy  be  the  same  in  a  new  guis^e— pro- 
poses for  the  same  modest  sum  of  one-fourth  of  a  dollar, 
to  tell  people  ""How  to  get  rich,"  someiliing  at  all  times 
desirable  to  know,  and  in  these  liuios  of  general  dullness 
likely  to  be  eagerly  sought  alter,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  quarters  came  in  so  rapidly,  that  the  advertiser,  if 
no  one  else,  became  more  or  less  rich  From  the  advertise- 
ment.   The  recipe  returned  for  the  money  is :  '•  Increase 

your    receipts,  and    decrease    your  expenditures." 

Volumes  could  not  tell  more,  and  on  the  whole,  we  doubt 
if  we  arc  right  in  putting  one  who  gives  so  much  for  the 
money,  in  the  Huuibugs  at  all.  This  man  is  an  rmprovc- 
mcnt  upon  the  Xcw  Eugland  Judge,  who  said:  "The 
most  compendious  way  of  making  money  is  to  buy  goods 
very  low,  on  a  long  credit,  and  sell  them  very  high  for 

cash" but  tliis  advertising  man  is  the  "compendi- 

ouscstcst.".... An  eminent  professor  in  a  leading  Uni- 
versity writes    "  I  get 

M.iNT  crnious  letters, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious."  and  incloses  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  town  in  SanUoga  Co.,  N.  Y. :  "Dear  Sir, 
could  you  chnr:;c  a  pense  of  steel  or  Iron  with  electricity 
for  the  purpose  of  mincing,  1  would  like  a  bar  about  3  fl. 
long  and  1  in.  in  diameter  charged  for  lead,  silver,  and 
gold."  and  wants  to  know  the  cost,  etc.— Hero  is  the 
cropping  out  of  a  humbug,  that  has  existed  in  one  form 
or  another  eince  very  early  times— the  divining  rod, 
which  has  been  nsed  hy  those  who  pretend  to  discover 
not  only  water  veins,  but  metAJlJc  veins  below  the  sur- 
face.   Originally  the  divining  rod  was  of  hazel ;  in  this 


AMERICAlSr    AG-KICULTURIST. 
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country  'Witch-Hazel  is  used,  (but  in  this  case  "  witch." 
is  from  "  wych,"  of  very  different  meaning,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sorcery),  and  sometimeB  metallic  rods 
are  employed.  Electricity  is  made  responsible  for  many 
absurd  things,  it  being  very  common  for  people  who  are 
too  conceited  to  say  "  I  don't  know,"  to  ascribe  phenome- 
na that  they  can  not  explain,  to  electricity,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  honest  in 
his  belief,  that  a  rod  can  be  so  "  charged,"  as  to  discover 
metals,  and  that  the  charge  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  metals.  Men  of  respectable  standing  in 
the  coramnuity,  even  professors  of  religion,  -svho  have 
"renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,"  have  within 
our  knowledge  employed  "  water-witchers,"  to  point  out 
the  place  for  digging  a  well,  and  we  have  even  known 
persons,  who  have  had  what  is  called  a  "liberal  ednca- 
tion,"  to  believe — or  say  they  believe — in  the  efficacy  of 
the  divining  rod.  When  men  who  should  know  better, 
countenance  such  folly ,,we  can  not  wonder  that  those 

with  fewer  advantages  should  believe  in  divination 

The  old  fable  of 

THE  MONKEY,  THE  CAT'S  PAW,  AND  THE  CHESTNUTS, 

finds  its  application  in  some  of  our  correspondence.  One, 
in  writing  us  about  a  swindling  affair,  says;  "Now  I 
want  to  have  yon  do  your  duty,  and  expose  these  rascals, 
or  I  shall  lose  co?}Jid^nce  in  yon." — The  italics  are  his. — 
Jnst  see  what  follows:  "I  do  not  want  to  have  you  re- 
veal to  any  one  my  name,  as  it  mightget  me  into  trouble." 
Ajug-handle  is  not  the  only  one-sided  thing  in  this  world. 
Our  correspondent  must  not  be  got  "into  trouble,"  but 
it  is  our  "  duty  "  to  get  into  trouble  by  exposing  the  per- 
sons he  says  have  swindled  him.  We  fear  that  we  must 
"  lose  confidence,"  rather  than  purchase  it  at  that  price. 
Ab  a  general  rule  it  will  be  safe  for 

FARMERS  TO  HEPUSE   at.T.  AGENCIES, 

as  the  risk  of  getting  swindled  is  altogether  too  great. 
Traveling  agents  come  along,  and  propose  to  farmers  to 
take  an  agency  to  sell  this  or  that  thing.  The  story  is  a 
plausible  one  ;  the  farmer  is  to  be  the  only  agent  In  the 
vicinity,  the  goods  are  of  a  salable  kind,  and  need  not  be 
paid  for  until  sold,  while  the  profits,  to  the  farmer  who 
sees  but  little  ready  money,  seem  so  liberal,  that  the  of- 
fer is  a  really  tempting  one.  Still  we  say,  don't  do  it.  If 
all  were  as  represented,  it  would  be  another  thing,  but 
there  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  catch  some  where— some  "  arter- 
clap,"  as  old  Col.  D.  used  to  say,  and  the  chances  are  so 
greitthata  traveling  agent  of  this  sort  is  a  swindler, 
that  it  is  the  safest  to  give  them  all  a  wide  berth.  One 
lady  in  Illinois  writes  that  the  agents  of  a  washer  of 
some  kind  were  along,  proposed  to  make  her  husband 
agent,  and  to  leave  two  or  three  machines ;  so  far  all  was 
right ;  but  before  they  left,  they  wanted  him  to  sign  a 
note  for  two  dozen  more,  which  were  to  come.  Having 
read  our  cautions,  the  husband  would  not  sign  the  note. 
The  fact  that  the  agents  claimed  to  be  from  Indianapolis, 
while  letters  must  be  directed  to  New  York,  and  their 
circulars  were  printed  in  Iowa,  made  the  lady  think  that 
they  were  too  much  scattered  to  be  safe. 

THE  SPBINa    BED    BWLNDLB 

is  another  of  these  ag?ncy  affairs  that  farmers  Bhould 
look  out  for.  It  appears  to  be  mostly  carried  on  in  New 
England.  A  smooth-tongued  chap  comes  along  to  estab- 
lish agencies  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer ;  he  finds 
some  one  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
from  whom  he  gets  an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  goodjs 
when  sold,  and  an  order  for  the  goods  to  be  sent.  The 
beds  come,  the  agent  pays  freight,  and  takes  them  home. 
In  a  few  days  a  party  claiming  to  be  the  manufacturer 
comes  along  to  collect  the  bill.  The  agent  says  that  the 
goods  were  only  to  be  paid  for  when  sold,  but  this  is 
laughed  at;  they  never  sold  goods  in  that  way;  no  one 
had  authority  to  make  any  such  terms ;  there  was  the 
agent's  order  for  the  goods,  and  there  was  the  bill  (some 
$200  or  $300j,  and  if  it  was  not  paid  at  once,  it  would  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  for  collection.  The  pre- 
tended manufacturer  understands  the  bluff-game,  and  too 
often  succeeds  in  frightening  his  victim  into  paying  the 
bill,  or  in  settling  the  matter  by  giving  him  §50  to  take 
away  his  beds.  One  of  our  readers,  who  had  accepted 
the  agency,  and  was  called  upon  and  threatened,  wrote 
us  for  advice  in  the  case.  Our  advice  was  to  stick  to  the 
agreement,  and  let  him  sue.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
a  lawyer  from  a  neighboring  town  came  to  collect  the 
bill ;  finding  he  could  not  get  the  amount,  he  proposed 
to  settle  for  $75,  then  for  $50,  and  then  for  $25,  and  take 
the  beds  back,  but  our  correspondent  would  pay  nothing, 
and  agree  to  do  nothing,  except  take  the  beds  to  the  de- 
pot, which  he  did.  and  comes  ont  of  the  transaction  mi- 
nus the  freight  he  paid  when  he  took  them.  This  shows 
that  in  such  cases 

FIRM^iESS   IS   A  GOOB  INVESTMENT. 

We  have  heard  of  four  instances  in  as  many  other 
towns,  in  which  the  victims  were  bullied  into  paying. 
Bat  wh?.t  kind  of  a  la^vyer  was  that  who  was  aiding  and 
abetting  a  swindler  from  another  State  in  trying  to 
equeeze  money  out  of  his  own  neighbors  ?    It  strikes  us 


that  a  highwayman  who  boldly  demands  your  money  is 
rather  the  more  respectable  of  the  two Here  is  an  I 

OLD  SWINDLE  REVISED  AND  LMPROVED.  I 

We  some  months  ago  showed  up  the  nice  little  ways  of 
the  "Mercantile  Prize  Association,"  which  sent  out  no- 
tices all  over  the  land,  in  which  the  one  who  received  the 
document  was  informed  that  he  had  drawn  a  melodeon, 
valued  at  $125,  which  would  be  forwarded  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  $7.50  for  express  charges,  packing,  etc.  We 
have  not  heard  of  the  concern  of  late.  Can  it  be  that 
that  was  the  gm:?,  of  which  we  have  now  the  full-blown 
beautiful  butterfly  of  the 

GREAT  PRIZE    DRAWINQ  ASSOCIATION   OP  AaEEBICA  ? 

The  other  was  only  a  poor  one-horse  Yankee  concern ; 
this  is  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  part  and  parcel  of 
that  Empire,  whose  "morning  drum-beat"  *  *  "circles 
the  earth,"  etc.,  etc.  None  of  your  trumpery  raelodeons 
this  time,  but  a  f  nil-rigged  piano— worth  no  paltry  $125 — 
but  a  round  $500— and  all  to  be  had  for  sending  $5.  Yan- 
kee swindler,  bow  down  in  deference  to  the  immense  su- 
periority of  your  Canadian  brother.  The  gentleman 
who  sends  us  the  circular  is  indignant  that  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  his  son,  "who  never  had  any  such  ticket." 
— Good  sir,  these  swindlers  kno^  poor  human  nature 
better  than  you  seem  to;  they  know  that  these  circulars 
appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  those  who  receive  them:  they 
know  that  hundreds  will  not  stop  at  the  fact  that  they 
never  had  a  ticket,  and  admit  a  lie,  in  the  presence  of 
the  offer  of  something  worth  $500  for  $5,  Hundreds 
send  them  $3 — get  no  return,  and  feel  that  they  have 
been  swindled.  As  they  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  statement  that  their  ticket  had  drawn  a  prize, 
when  they  knew  that  they  had  no  ticket,  we  do  not  think 
it  much  better  than  a  case  of  the  pot  and  kettle Hav- 
ing heard  nothing  of  late  of 

"  THE  SILVER  MOUNTAIN  MINING  COMPANY," 

when  a  couple  of  months  ago  every  mail  brought  inqui- 
ries, we  supposed  it  had  gone  the  way  of  all  snch  things. 
But  recently  the  "'N.  Y,  Times"  has  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  the  company,  and  as  we  get  so  little  help  in 
the  Humbug  war,  we  with  pleasure  acknowledge  that  it 
has  treated  this  case  very  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  in 
its  issues  of  June  25th  and  July  2d,  It  seems  that  the 
office  of  the  concern  has  been  moved  from  far  up  Broad- 
way to  far  dovm  the  same  street,  and  has  continued  to 
send  out  the  same  attractive  circulars,  and  issue  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  which  represents  lots  of  mining  going  on 
in  the  engravings,  even  if  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hole 
in  the  ground  at  Silver  Mountain,  The  investigations  of 
the  "'Times"  reporter  show  that  it  is  aimply  an  old  foe 
witha  new  face, another devel-ope-ment,  (as Agassiz used 
to  say,)  of  an  old  deviltry.    That 

THE  SILVER  MOUNTAIN  MrNINQ  COMPANY,   THE  WTTOilTNG 
LOTTERY,   AND   OTHERS, 

are  all  off  of  the  same  piece  of  goods,  and  the  same  per- 
sons are  concerned  in  all  these,  and  perhaps  other  swin- 
dles. The  heads  and  front  of  all,  according  to  the 
*' Times,"  is  Pattee,  widely,  if  not  well  known  in  Wyo- 
ming, Kansas,  and  there  away  ;  and  Elias,  with  a  more 
Eastern,  if  not  a  more  aromatic  reputation,  is  another. 
When  such  men  are  connected  with  an  enterprise,  the 
"Times"'  is  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  "a  swindle  of  the 
most  impudent  character,"  and  that  "  their  mine  is  in 
the  pockets  of  the  unwary." 

MEDICAL    SLATTERS 

seem  to  go  down  as  the  mercury  goes  up — of  course  we 
don't  reftrr  to  the  medical  "marcury,"  but  that  in  the 
thermometer — and  supreme  dullness  reigns.  Every  now 
and  then  we  hear  from  some  one  who  says  that  he  or  she 
has  been  acting  as  an  agent  for  some  stuff,  is  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  money  due,  and  ask  us  to  send 
proof  that  the  medicine  is  a  humbug.  We  do  not  profess 
to  give  legal  opinions,  but  common  sense  would  dictate 
that  snch  persons  should  comply  with  whatever  agree- 
ments they  have  made.  If  they  took  the  stuff  and  con- 
tracted to  sell  it  on  certain  terms,  we  doubt  if  any  court 
would  "  go  behind  the  returns,"  as  the  politicians  say, 
and  consider  the  character  of  the  medicine.  We  advise 
all  such  persons  to  settle  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
bargain,  and  never  thereafter  en;^age  in  the  sale  of  any 

quack  medicine  whatever We  have  alluded  above  to 

the  pathetic  aspects  of  our  correspondence  relating  to 
hnmbn::s ;  no  where  are  these  more  frequently  exhibited 
than  in  those  relating  to  medical  humbugs.  The  harm 
these  do  is  not  solely  bodily,  but  they  are  the  cause  of 
much 

MENTAL  ANXIETY  AND  DISAPP0INT3CENT, 

as  the  circulars  relating  to  them  are  filled  with  assertions 
so  pO!i:itive,  and  set  forth  the  special  virtues  of  the  stuff 
in  terms  so  glowing,  that  the  reader,  not  knowing  that 
the  same  is  done  in  a  hundred  or  more  others,  fi^els  that 
he  would  do  wrong  not  to  heed  them.  We  have  before 
us  a  letter,  which  shows  in  form  and  manner  that  the 
writer  is  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He  sa3's  : 
"Consumption  has  made  sad  havoc  in  my  family,  the 
last  victim  being  a  daughter  of  19  years  of  age,  and  the 


end  is  not  yet." — Seeing  a  medicine  attractively  adver- 
tised, he  sent  for  a  circular.  The  circular  came,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  number  of  the  persons  whose  certificates  were 
printed  in  it,  asking  about  the  medicine,  and  in  every 
case,  save  one,  liis  letters  were  returned  as  uncalled  for. 
This  made  him  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  certificates, 
and  he  wrote  to  ask  our  opinion  as,  if  not  his  own,  the 
hopes  of  some  membere  of  his  family  are  strongly  fixed 
npon  this  medicine  as  a  relief  from  a  dreadful  disease. 
One  can  not  dispel  such  hopes  without  a  deep  feeling  of 
sadness,  and  a  keen  regret  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  mak- 
ius  money,  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  raise  snch" anti- 
cipations in  a  grief  stricken  family.  It  is  hard  in  such 
cases  to  be  obliged  to  say  what  one  thinks,  and  thus 
cause  great  disappointment,  but  it  is  better  that  that 
should  come  in  this  way,  than  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
fruitless  trial.    The  loss  of  money  is  one  of  the  least 

evils  that  these  quacks  cause Who  has  not  experienced 

the  joy  of  meeting  a  long  absent  friend  I  Who  has  not 
felt  the  keen  pleasure  of  a  return  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence from  home,  these  make  the  heart  leap,  but  for  a 
real  thrill  of  pleasure,  that  shall  make  the  blood  course 
rapidly,  and  tingle  every  vein,  artery  and  nerve,  from  the 
top  of  the  scalp  to  the  largest  toe,  he  should  see  his  na- 
tion's flag  in  a  foreign  land  !  A  combined  sensation — 
long  lost  friend,  long  deserted  home,  and  the  American 
flag,  all  rolled  into  one,  comes  upon  us  as  we  once  more 
gaze  upon  the  long  unseen,  but  by  no  means  forgotten 

PORTRAIT  OP  EDWIN  EASTMAN. 

There  you  are  Eddie,  boy,  the  auburn  locks  gracing 
your  marble  brow  !  there  are  the  marks  each  side  of  the 
Apollo-like  mouth,  where  the  cruel  salvages  branded  you. 
Then  there  is  your  signature,  just  as  you  have  written  it  at 
our  desk,  when  you  hadn't  any  marks  on  your  face,  and 
hadn't  much  of  a  marble  brow  to  speak  of,  and  told  us 
hov7  you  and  that  other  fellow  got  up  the  storj-.— But  why 
spoil  the  narrative  by  saying  that  you  have  no  wife? 
Don't  the  book  say  that  you  were  captured  with  your 
young  wife,  and  isn't  there  the  picture  of  "'The  Medicine 
3Iau,"  which  his  name  it  is  Wakometkla,  who  looks  as 
if  he  had  eaten  too  many  cucumbers,  but  who  taught 
Eddie  to  make  the  Bloody  Indian  Syrup — or  Indian  Blood 
Syrup,  or  something.  While  keeping  the  run  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  as  one  must  who  records  the 
humbugs,  the  work  has  its  compensations,  and  one  of 
these  is  to  know  that  Eddie  Eastman  still  lives. 


Artificial    Coloring:   for   Butter. — 

We  have  tried  various  preparations  for  coloring  butter, 
including  the  ordinary  annalto,  as  kept  in  the  drug 
stores,  and  several  of  the  liquids  put  np  ready  for  use  by 
different  manufacturers.  While  customers  insist  on  a 
high  color,  it  is  necessary  for  daiiymen  to  use  artificial 
coloring,  and  the  butter  of  some  cuws  is  so  devoid  of 
tint,  that  it  is  unsalable  without  coloring,  although  the 
flavor  may  be  faultless.  Some  people  taste  with  the  eye, 
and  for  them  appearance  must  be  considered.  While  ar- 
tificially colored  butter  brings  5  orlOcts.  per  pound  more 
in  the  market,  than  that  pure  from  the  co»,  coloring 
matter  will  be  used.  Carrotjuiceisobjectionable;  most  of 
the  preparations  of  annatto  are  made  with  potash ,  and  the 
unprepared  paste  is  difficult  to  manage  properly,  although 
we  have  procured  the  finest  tints  by  its  use.  We  have 
recently  tried  a  preparation  made  in  oil,  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
of  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  an  experienced  dairy  manager, 
which  gives  an  unexceptionable  tint,  and  being  free  from 
alkali,  will  the  better  please  those  who  object  to  the  al- 
kali preparations.  It  is  well  to  avoid  too  high  a  color, 
and  in  practice  we  have  found  that  one  half  the  quantity 
recommended  to  be  used  by  the  makers  of  the  prepara- 
tions, is  sufficient.  There  never  was  red  butter,  and  an 
excess  of  coloring  produces  this  shade.  A  fine  lemon- 
tint  is  the  proper  one,  and  in  using  coloring,  it  is  best  to 
err  on  the  side  of  economy  mther  than  excess, 

IProfit    in    Blacl«l>errxes.  —  As  an  in-. 

stance  of  the  profitable  use  of  one  of  the  small  accesso- 
ries of  the  farm  may  be  cited  the  business  of  gathering 
wild  blackberries  in  the  town  of  Salem,  N.  C.  From 
this  small  town,  of  about  2000  inhabitants  only,  over 
three  million  pounds  of  this  fruit  was  shipped  last  year, 
brin<^ing  into  the  town  about  $500,000,  To  utilize  in 
this  profitable  maimer  one  of  the  frequently  neglected 
resources  of  the  fields  and  woods,  might  add  consider- 
ably to  the  income  of  thousands  of  families  invariom 
parts  of  the  country  where  this  fruit  abounds. 

Tarielies  of  IVlicnt.— 'T.  K.  M.,"  Mer- 
cer Co.,  W.  Va.  There  are  some  varieties  of  wheat  that 
are  hardier  than  others,  and  better  resist  the  attacks  of 
fungoid  diseases,  such  as  rust  and  smut,  and  of  insects. 
Amongst  the  old  hardy  wheats  are  the  Treadwell  and  the 
Touzelle,  and  a  ne\ver  variely,  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, is  the  Clawson.  The  first  of  these  is  a  light  am- 
ber wheal  which  makes  an  excellent  flour;  the  latter  are 
white  wheats.  As  a  rnlc,  we  have  found  the  red  and 
amber  wheats  the  hardiest,  and  the  white  to  be  tender- 
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IHtcliin^  I»lo\r.— "W.  C,"  Lockport,  DL 

Ditchiu;;  plows  which  cut  the  channel  and  ihiow  out  the 
earth  apon  one  side,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  they 
finish  the  work.  Kandolpli's  ditcher,  recently  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  JjTierican  AgricuUurist,  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  and  effective  iicplemeut  of  this  kind. 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  a  ditching  plow 
which  makes  a  finishL-d  ditch.  The  New  York  Plow  Co.. 
and  Ames  Plow  Co.,  whose  addresses  are  given  in  ihe 
advertising  colnrans,  have  cheap  plows,  which  loosen  the 
earth  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  out  with  a  shovel. 

IVIann^einent  of  SIo-w  Breeders.— 

*'C.  A.  S.."  Washington  Ter.  There  is  no  way  of  hasten- 
ing the  breeding  of  cows  which  are  slow  in  this  respect. 
The  best  method  is  to  keep  them  in  company  with  the 
bull  constantly;  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  period  of  . 
heat  passes  without  being  noticed.  This  will  not  hap- 
pen when  the  herd  is  made  complete  by  keeping  a  bull 
on  the  premises.    It  is  best  to  get  rid  of  slow  breeders. 

Tlinmp.s  in  Ho^s-— "W.  B.,"  Colurattis, 
Ga.  For  this  disease,  which  is  inflammation  of  the 
lanffs,  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  and  lungs,  nothing  an  he  done  but  to  give  good 
nureing.  Keep  the  patient  warm,  give  drinks  of  luke- 
■wann  gruel  and  rub  a  paste  of  mnstard  and  water  npoa 
the  brisket  and  sides  of  the  chest. 

Itniiain:;  Cisterns.— ''A.  R.  TV.,'^  Sal- 
mon Falls,  N.  H.  We  have  given  frequent  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  cisterns  in  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist, for  instance  in.  Nov.  1875.  May  and  October  1874,  and 
August.  187C.  Any  one  of  these  wonid  answer  to  keep 
water  for  household  porposes. 

Xo  ;^Ialce  a  Pasture  of  Alfsilfa  in 

Colorado.— Las  Animas.  Col.  To  get  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa  upon  dry  soil,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  plow- 
ed and  subsoiled,  as  this  is  a  very  deep-rooted  crop,  at 
such  a  season  as  will  give  the  largest  supply  of  moisture. 
The  ground  may  also  be  thoroughly  irrigated  in  the  fall. 
and  early  in  spring  may  be  plowed,  harrowed  and  E0\vn 
in  drillfl  9  inches  apart :  and  then  rolled  with  a  corrugat- 
ed roller  so  as  to  make  water  farrows  between  the  drills. 
The  crop  may  then  be  irrigated  without  danger  of  bak- 
ing the  ground,  or  if  necessary,  the  ground  may  easily 
be  cultivated  between  the  drills.  The  Thomas  Smooth- 
ing Ha.Tow  would  serve  a  very  good  purpose,  in  mellow- 
ing irrigated  land  that  has  become  baked,  without  in- 
Jury  to  the  yoang  crop. 

rall-rallowin^.  —  "P.,"  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.  Fall-fallowing  is  useful  where  the  soil  is  fhH  ot 
weeds  and  is  inclined  to  clay,  on  light  soils  it  is  of  no 
special  benefit,  except  to  clean  the  land,  and  as  a  timely 
prepar<ili<in  for  spring  work.  Fall  plowing  may  be  done 
for  oats  and  early  potatoes  with  benefit,  if  the  furrows  arc 
left  high  and  rough. 

All   A1»ont    Irrigation.— "W.  A.  C," 

'Wilmington,  Del.  Tlie  metliodsand  effects  of  irrigation 
are  fnlly  de!-cribed  and  explained  in  Stewart's  ""Irriga- 
tion for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard,"  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  price  $1.50. 

Xo  Coolc  Egrs:  D*lant. — Every  summer 
there  arc  inquiries  about  cooking  this  vegetable,  which 
appears  to  be  new  to  many.  Slice  the  fniit  crosswise, 
about  half  an  inch  lliick.  peel  and  stack  up  with  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  between  the  slices,  put  a  plate  with  a 
weight  (a  flat-iron  will  answer)  on  top,  or  lay  the  ^lice^ 
in  strong  salt  and  water.  The  object  in  cither  case  is  to 
remove  a  slight  bitterness.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  dry 
the  slices  on  a  clotli,  and  dip  in  a  thin  batter  of  q^^  and 
flour,  and  fry  to  a  light  brown.  Instead  of  (he  batter,  dip 
first  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in  cracker  powder.  Serve  hot. 

Fried  CiionniT>ors5. — Cncnmbers  that  hare 
grown  too  lar'^e  to  use  in  the  onlinaiy  way,  cvi-n  when 
they  begin  totum  yellow,  nmy  be  sliced,  and  treated  in  the 
Bame  way  as  egg-plant,  bnt  it  isnot  nece!*sarytosaU  them 
flrsL    Many  are  very  fond  of  them  cooked  in  this  manner. 

Cirrocn  Com  I*H«l«Iin«f,— Grate  the  com 

from  fonr  good-sized  ears;  afid  oiii-  pint  of  milk,  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  nn  ecrg, 
ealt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Stir  3  tablespoon fuls  of  flonr  In 
a  little  cold  water,  add  it  to  the  rest,  beat  all  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  an  hour. 

"Plenrisy  in  l»is«i-— "L.  B.M.."Elmwood, 

m.  Pleurisy  is  dlstin;rulsh''<l  mi>st  consplcuon-^ly  hy  a 
labored  breathing,  witli  excessive  nrtir»i  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen— otherwise  henvlni;  of  Ilie  flanks  -  n  In<s 
of  appetite,  unsteady  gait,  and  frequent  hlng  down  and 
rising.    It  may  often  be  relieved  by  careful  nursing,  shar- 


ing the  hair  from  the  chest,  and  rubbing  mustard  plaster, 
or  a  large  linseed  poultice  over  it;  and  if  medicine  is 
given,  it  should  be  first  one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  followed 
by  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  daily,  until  a 
change  occurs.  A  tablespoonful  of  powdered  gentian 
may  be  given  alternately  with  the  niter.  The  food  should 
be  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  given  cold. 

Talne  of  MncU.— "  C.  W.  P.,"  Bernards- 
town,  Mass.  Muck  is  of  much  more  value  than  sand  as 
an  absorbent  iu  stables,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  contained  in  it,  which  adds  to  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  Mannre,  made  by  using  muck  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, may  be  Iharrowedinto  the  surface,  which  is  the 
best  manner  of  using  it. 

01eo»!Slarg-arine.— "  G.  B.,"  Broome  Co., 
N.  T.  A  constant  reader  of  the  Atnet^ican  Agriculturist 
should  not  have  missed  our  very  frequent  notices  for 
some  years  past  regarding  oleo-margariue.  The  Amei'icari 
Agricultitrisi  was  the  first  journal  to  call  attention  to  the 
manufacture,  as  an  objectionable  and  injurions  competi- 
tor with  dairy  products,  and  in  spite  of  much  adverse 
criticism,  has  continued  to  oppose  its  sale  as  butter,  or  as 
cream  in  cheese.  Many  respectable  agricultural  journals 
have  aided  us  in  this  steady  opposition,  and  it  is  due  to 
these  efforts  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
w;is  passed,  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  article  as  a  dairy 
product  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  we  can  not 
now  repeat  it. 

Beardless  Barley.— ''W.  J.  T.,"  Dade 
Co.,  Mo.  Wehavj  had  no  experience  witli  the  beardless 
bailey.  Like  the  hulless  oats,  we  consider  it;  a  variety 
that  is  not  worth  cultivation.  The  sis-rowed  barley  is 
considered  themost  profitable  forsale,  and  the  two-rowed 
for  use  ns  feed.  Barley  is  too  much  neglected  as  a  feed- 
ing crop,  considering  its  value,  and  its  ease  of  cultivation. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  313- 


Lost  in   One  Year  $20,000,000,  by  the 
Farmers  of  tlie  United  States, 


statistics  show  that  the  losses  of  swine  of  all  sizes 
amounted  in  only  12  months  to  4.000.000  animals, 
which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  were  worth  $-20. 000.000. 
This  money  was  not  lost  thrungh  any  fall  in  values,  but 
an  actual  destruction  of  property.  The  loss  fell  solely 
upon  that  portion  of  the  community,  which,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  less  able  than  any  others  to  bear  it— the  farm- 
ers. The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  about  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  loss  that  might  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
avoided,  had  the  farmers  been  well  informed  as  to  its 
nature  and  means  of  prevention.  The  death  of  these 
millions  of  swine  is  ascribed  to  '■'Hog  Cholera,"  a  term 
given  to  diseases,  or  various  mauifestations  of  one  dis- 
ease, which,  however  the  symptoms  may  differ,  all  agree 
in  being  rapidly  fatal.  In  Cohnm's  "  Swine  Husbandry,'' 
now  just  published,  will  be  found  the  most  complete 
account  of  "  Hog  Cholera,"'  anywhere  obtainable;  this 
includes  the  investigations  of  able  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  the  experience  and  views  of  distinguished  breeders. 
The  disease  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  than  elsewhere,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  more  swine  there.  While  the  dis- 
ease runs  its  conrsr-  very  npi'dly.  nnd  1=  not  roadily  cura- 
ble, all  agrc  in  regarding  it  as  preventible,  as  it  is  due  to 
causes  which  may  be  avoided.  What  is  Icnown  as  *'  Hog 
Cholera"  is  attributed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  two 
chief  canses:  improper  feeding  and  want  <'f  care.  The 
life  of  the  hog  consists  of  two  periods :  the  growing  and 
the  fattening  stages.  While  it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands 
that  there  is  no  grain  so  valuable,  in  this  country  for 
fattening,  as  Indian  Com.  and  that  this  crop  can  not  he 
so  jirofltablydisposed  of  in  any  other  form  a-*  in  th:it  of 
pork,  it  is  not  well  calculat'^d  for  buildin?  up  the  frame 
upon  which  to  lay  th'^  flesh  and  fat,  as  other  foods,  and 
the  chief  predisposing  cause  of  disease  is  the  constant 
and  unvaried  fecdinsr  with  corn  from  the  time  the  pigs 
arc  weaned,  all  tliroush  their  period  of  growth.  The 
food  is  not  favorable  to  a  honlthy  growth,  and  one  of  the 
Important  steps  in  the  prf'v«Mition  of  "Hog  Cholera  "'  is 
to  give  th''  animals  a  variety  of  fond,  while  making  their 
growth,  especially  pasture  and  preen  fond  In  othi'r  forms, 
with  other  grains,  artichokes,  and  other  less  concentrated 
food  than  com.  Feeding  In  this  manner  produce?  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  animal,  and  one  better  able 
to  resist  disease  than  one  fed  exclusively  on  corn»  which 
both  practice  and  science  trach  to  be  inadequate  to  sap- 
pi  v  all  the  want-?  of  the  growing  .animal.  The  second 
cause  of  disease  is  crowding  and  want  of  a  proper  sani- 


tary condition  of  the  herd.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
numerate  all  the  conditions  that  should  be,  and  can  te 
avoided;  improper  sleeping  and  feeding  arrangements, 
impure  water,  and  filth  generally,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  these.  There  is  but  little  wonder  that  animals 
iniproperly  fed  from  the  start  and  exposed  to  every  pre- 
disposing condition  that  the  ingenuity  of  carelessness 
can  contrive,  should  be  subject  to  epidemics  of  the  most 
fatal  character.  The  disease,  ha^-ing  been  prepared  for 
through  many  months,  when  it  comes  is  so  rapid  in  its 
course,  and  so  fatal  in  its  results,  that  very  little  help 
can  be  hoped  from  remedies.  Mr.  Coburn's  "  Swine 
Husbandry"  discusses  these  points  in  full,  and  shows 
plainly  that  these  losses  to  farmers,  which  sum  np  in 
such  a  fearful  aggregate,  are  due  to  diseases  which  may 
be  avoided  by  proper  and  inexpensive  care,  and  were  it 
only  for  the  teaching  of  this  important  point,  and  show- 
ing how  it  may  be  reached,  the  book  would  be  of  great 
value.  We  are  convinced  that  were  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  faroiers  generally,  and  they  would  heed  its 
teachings,  the  number  of  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  speedily  reduced,  and  that  "Hog  Cholera  *'  would 
soon  ceaae  to  be  the  frightful  scourge  that  it  now  is. 


Catalogues  Eeceivei 


rMPL'EME:^S,  FERTILIZERS,  Etc. 

A.B.  Paequhab,  York,  Pa  .  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 

Works,   issues  a  finely  illustrated  and  comprehensive 

catalogue,  including  everyrhiDg  in  the  shape  of  a  tool, 

nteusiJ,  or  implement,  needed  on  a  farm. 

A.  J.  Nelis  &  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  wrought  iron  fences 
and  gates,  in  addition  to  their  well  known  horse  hay 
fork,  grapple,  and  other  useful  matters,  make  a  specialty 
of  ornamental  wrought  iron  and  steel  gates  and  fences, 
of  a  variety  of  plain  and  finished  patterns,  costing  actu- 
ally less  than  some  wooden  ones. 

Ales.  Speer  &  Soss.  Pittsburg,_Pa.  Plows  and  har- 
rows of  various  kinds. 

Blake.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  makers  of  the 
Champion  Fanning  Mill,  claim  to  have  thelargi-st  manu- 
factory of  these  machines  in  the  world.  This  mill  cleans 
all  kinds  of  grains,  seeds,  and  castor  beans,  and  is  there- 
fore lound  \v  idely  useful. 

Speakman-,  Mixes  &  Co..  Westchester.  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Etubree's  Roiary  Bntter-worker. 
and  folding  butter  molds  with  pressfor  makiugaid 
prin*^ing  square  cakes.  Also  a  revolving  duster  for 
sprinkling  Paris  Green  upon  potatoes. 

EDwn^  Batxiss,  Massillon,  Ohio.  TheMassiHon-har- 
vester,  Riding-wheelbarrow. 

CtTRTis  GoDDARD,  Alliance  Ohio  ;  the  little  spefdy 
corn  sheller  which  weighs  only  6  pounds,  and  is  said  to 
shell  10  bushels  of  ears  per  hour. 

Mohawk  and  Hcdsox  MAVrFArmrrvG  Co..  Water- 
ford,  N,  Y.,  makers  of  the  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  and 
Cotlon  Press  with  which  10  tons  of  hay  cau  be  made  10 
go  into  an  ordinary  grain  car. 

James  Leffel  &  Co..  Springfield,  O..  makers  of 
James  Leffel's  Double  Turbine  Water  Whei-l,  is.-ue  a 
lar^e  citalo^ie  of  over  100  pages,  abundantly  illustrated, 
and,contaimng  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  the 
use  of  water  as  a  motive  powtr. 

1.1VE  STOCK— POULTRY,  ETC. 
Benson-  &  BrnPEE,  ?-ii  Church  st..  Philad'^lphia.  iseuo 
a  finely  illustrated  catalogae  of  all  kinds  of  livestock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry." 

J.  C.  Long,  Jr..  89  Ninth  st..  Phfladelphi.i.    Catalogue 

and  price  list  of  pure-bred  fowls  and  pigeons. 

W.  n.  Cc^MiNGS,  Milldale,  Conu.  Pure-bred  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

THE  DAn?Y. 
TseVbrkont  Farm  MAcnisE  Co..  Bellows  FaUs.  Vt.. 
issuea  tr«atise  upon  the  manufacture  of  "gilt-edged" 
butter,  which  is  descriptivi'  of  a  system  of  deep  cau  set- 
ting in  coolers,  by  which  the  cre^  is  kept  ewect  and 
raised  very  quickly. 

Mrs,  D.  Smith.  327  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  a  little 
pamphlit  descriptive  of  her  butter  coloring,  which  is 
prepared  with  oil,  and  also  containing  many  useful  dairy 
recipes. 


Bee  Notes  for  August. 

HY  L.   C.   ROOT,    MOHAWK,   N.  T, 

One  of  the  principal  Interests  of  the  pro.<;rnt  month  la 
the  care  of  surplus  honey.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
dry  place.  Bo.t  honoy  should  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  If  moth-worras  are  found,  they  should  be  picked  off 
and  destroyed.  Extracted  honey  may  be  stored  in  tin  or 
wooden  vats,  or  casks ;  if  wood  is  need,  it  should  be  first 
coated  wlih  wax.  Flives  that  have  cast  swjirms  should 
be  examined  to  ascerlnin  if  they  have  laying  queens,  as 
the  young  queen  will  at  times  be  lost  when  the  hive  con- 
tains no  brood  fmm  which  the  bees  may  rear  another.  If 
a  hive  ahonld  be  fonnd  without  a  qaeen,  one  should  bo 
supplied,  or  brood  be  given  them,  from  which  they  mnr 
rear  A  qnoen.  A  hive  that  has  been  queenless  will  often 
contain  so  ranch  honey  that  the  quc*'n  will  find  but  little 
empty  comb  for  brood  rearmg.  In  this  case  the  honey 
should  be  removed  with  the  'extractor.    Hives  that  aro 
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not  qneenlesB  may  often  be  beneflted  by  removing  tbe 
honey  from  the  cehter  combB,  which  will  allow  a  mnch 
larger  niimber  of  young  bees  to  be  reared. 
Q,iiestioiis  ntltl  Answers. 

Excess  of  Deones.— "I  have  a  great  many  drones  in 
Bome  of  my  hives — how  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  ' ' — An  ex- 
cess of  drones  should  be  prevented  by  removing  nearly 
all  drone  comb,  thereby  preventinj^  their  batching.  They 
may  be  separated  and  destroyed  by  shaking  or  driving 
the  bees  into  an  empty  hive  or  box,  of  the  earae  size  as 
the  hive  containing  the  bees.  Place  on  the  box  a  piece 
of  wire-cloth,  which  is  just  coarse  enough  to  allow  the 
queen  and  workers  to  pass  through,  or  a  board  may  be 
used  in  which  a  hole  is  cut,  and  over  tbe  hole  nail  nar- 
row strips  of  tin  at  proper  distances  apart.  Set  the  hive 
over  the  box,  when  the  queen  and  bees  will  pass  np, 
leaving  the  drones,  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
■„,  e  opening,  in  the  box  below  ;  the  hive  may  then  be  re- 
r^.ived  to  its  place,  and  the  drones  destroyed.  It  would 
b!  preferable  to  find  the  queen  and  place  her  in  the  hive 
n  jove,  as  the  bees  would  the  more  readily  pass  np, 

NATtTRAL  OB  AKTmciAL  SwABMiNQ. — "  Do  you  pre- 
fer natural  or  artificial  swarming?  " — I  very  mnch  prefer 
arliflcial  swarming,  which  is  done  by  driving,  or  shaking 
tU  -  queen  and  a  part  of  the  bees  into  a  new  hive,  placing 
it  where  the  old  hive  stood,  and  removing  the  old  one  to 
a  new  position. 

Dbivino  to  a  New  Hrvz. — "I  desire  to  drive  my  bees 
from  my  old  box  hive  to  a  new  and  more  modern  one  ? '' 
— The  time  to  chauge  bees  from  box  hives  to  those  with 
movable  combs  is  in  May,  yet  it  may  be  done  at  this  sea- 
son. For  directions  for  transferring,  see  Notes  for  May, 
1876.  Tlie  hives  referred  to  by  D.  H.  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  frames  as  shown  in  Notes  referri'd  to. 

Fkames  for  Extracting.—"  Can  the  honey  be  ex- 
tracted as  readily  from  tlie  standing  Quinby  frame  as 
from  tbe  banking  frame  ? " — Yes,  I  think  better,  as  it  is 
a  stronger  frame. 

Questions  on  Hite  Constetictions.  —  "  TThen  l*! 
frames  arc  in  place  in  tbe.  new  Quinby  hive,  do  you  use 
panels  at  the  sides  ?  " — No,  the  frames  just  fill  tbe  hive. 
...."Are  the  panels  to  be  clealed  when  only  X  inch 
thick,  to  prevent  warping? — Yes,  put  a  cleat  at  each 

end "How  wide  should  the  hoop  iron  be  that  the 

frame  books  on  in  the  rear  and  rests  on  in  front?"— 1?| 
inch  wide  —  ''Should  the  outside  case  be  cleated  ?  " — 
Yes,  a  cleat  two  inches  from  each  end  of  the  sides  and 
ends. . .  "Is  there  any  way  to  contract  the  entrance  ? " — 
A  block  may  be  used,  or  it  may  be  partly  filled  with 

paper "Should  dowels  be  used  to  hold  the  case  in 

place  on  the  bottom  board?" — Yes,  one  in  the  center  of 
each  end. 

A  correspondent  from  N.  C.  writes  of  tbe  condition  of 
bee-keeping  in  his  State,  to  whom  I  would  reply:  You 
first  need  a  hive  with  movable  Irames,  to  which  your  bees 
may  be  transferred,  or  ni-w  swarms  may  be  hived  in  them. 
Yon  can  then  take  your  surplus  in  a  desirable  shape,  in 
small  boxes,  or  with  the  extractor.  The  questions  in  re- 
gard to  queens  and  queen  rearinir,  will  be  most  fully  and 
accurately  answered  by  repnbli.-^binir  one  of  the  most  able 
papers  ever  prepared  by  the  late  M.  Quinby  upon  this 
subject.  With  tbe  consent  of  the  Editor,  it  shall  appear 
some  time  before  next  season's  operations  commence. 


Parapfin  aud  Seeds. — The  English  papers  con- 
tain accounts  of  soaking  peas  and  other  seeds  in 
paraffin,  to  prevent  their  destmction  by  insects  and 
birds.  One  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  the 
heat  necessary  to  melt  the  paraffln  wiU  not  injure 
seeds.  His  question  is  a  very  proper  one,  as  paraffin 
is  really  a  solid,  like  wax,  which  could  only  be  nsed 
in  the  melted  state,  and  it  would  probably  have  no 
protecting  effect.  The  trouble  rises  from  an  in- 
correct use  of  terms.  The  UluminatinK  nils,  that 
we  call  kerosene,  are  in  England  known  as  paraffin 
oils,  which  have  by  usage  come  to  be  called  simply 
paraffin.  If  our  correspondent  wishes  to  experi- 
ment, let  him  use  kerosene,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
see  how  far  the  method  of  the  English  gardeners 
will  answer  here. 

PcrESLAiTE  ON  THs  TABLE. — Every  one  who  has 
a  garden  knows  the  common  purslane  or  "pnssley  " 
as  a  persistent  and  troublesome  weed,  but  we  have 
met  with  very  few  who  knew  that  it  had  its  uses, 
and  that  it  was  capable  of  making  an  acceptable 
vegetable  for  the  table.  Indeed,  in  France, 
the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  table,  but  we, 
unfortunately,  do  not  need  to  take  that  trouble. 
Those  who  wish  to  try  it  should  select  vigorous 
plants  that  hare  grown  quickly  in  rich  soil,  and 
■use  the  leaves   and   tender  stems,  rejecting  the 


tough  portions  of  the  steins  near  the  root.  Boiled, 
and  dressed  with  butter,  in  the  same,  manner  as 
spinach,  it  is  no  mean  substitute  for  that  vegetable, 
and  can  be  had  in  the  hot  months,  when  that  can  not. 


Feitit  rs  Englajjd. — The  weather  of  spring  was 
very  disastrous  to  all  out  door  fruits  except  apples, 
which  it  was  supposed  had  escaped  ;  we  see  by  re- 
cent papers  that  the  apples,  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  are  falling  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  feared  that  these  will  also  be  a  very  short  crop. 

»-. ■»■  —m 

The  Peach  Ceop. — Randolph  Peters,  Esq.,  of 
"Willmington,  Del.,  who  keeps  a  very  close  watch  of 
the  peach-growing  districts  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, informs  us,  (June  29th),  that  the  estimates 
made  earlier  in  the  season,  are  not  likely  to  be 
bome  out.  Lately  the  fruit  has  fallen  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  now  thought  that  the  quantity 
sent  to  market  wiU  not  be  greater  than  that  in  1875. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  90. 

ET  georgh  e.  wariho,  jr. 


I  have  the  following  from  St.  Paul,  Neb.:  "  I  see 
by  a  late  article  that  you  have  had  experience  in 
pumping  large  volumes  of  water  by  wind-mill.  We 
in  this  region  (Central  Nebraska)  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  methods  for  raising  water  for  irrigation. 
The  most  of  the  streams  and  valley  lands  are  not 
well  located  to  irrigate  by  ditching,  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  enough  of  the  inhabitants  to 
pull  together  to  accomplish  it,  so  that  the  only 
course  left  seems  to  be  for  each  one  to  raise  his 
own  irrigation  water.  This  country  is  primarily  a 
stock  region,  but  a  certain  amount  of  grain  must  be 
raised  even  to  raise  cattle  successfully.  I  have 
ventured  to  write  you  to  ask,  if  you  can  not  and 
wiU  not  write  and  illustrate  in  the  Ajiurican  Agri- 
culturist an  article,  or  series  of  articles,  explaining 
in  detail  the  methods  of  raising  large  volumes  of 
water  by  wind  power — i.  e.,  sufficient  quantities  to 
irrigate  from  10  to  40  acres.  It  would  interest  the 
people  of  a  very  wide  scope  of  country  west  of  the 
Missouri.  We  have  very  excellent  wind-mills  built 
in  the  West,  but  they  are  all  so  very  expensive, 
(1.  e.  those  which  develop  any  power,)  that  they 
are  mostly  beyond  the  means  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  What  is  wanted  is  a  wind-mill  device  of 
simple  construction,  that  can  be  built  on  the  farm 
at  small  expense,  and  that  will  raise  a  volume  of 
water  from  8  to  13  inches  diameter,  to  a  hight  of 
from  15  to  30  or  40  feet,  with  a  velocity  of  say  200 
feet  per  minute.  Information  on  the  best  and  most 
desirable  form  of  pump  would  of  course  be  of  in- 
terest. There  was  an  Archimedean  screw  pump  ad- 
vertised some  years  ago.  Has  it  proven  a  success  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  am  interested  in  all  such  questions 
as  the  above,  and  give  them  the  fullest  possible  at- 
tention. The  service  that  it  is  proposed  to  perform 
is  by  ^o  means  a  light  one.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  :  a  pipe  8  inches  in  diameter,  rising  to  a 
hight  of  15  feet,  discharging  water  at  the  rate  of 
200  feet  per  minute,  we  have  a  duty  requiring  two 
(2)  nominal  horse-power.  Or  taking  the  extreme 
case  :  a  IS-inch  pipe,  rising  40  feet,  and  delivering 
at  the  same  velocity,  we  have  a  duty  of  twelve  (13) 
nominal  horse-power.  In  both  of  these  calculations 
there  is  no  allowance  made  for  friction,  which  is 
more  or  less  important,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
water-way  of  the  pump  used.  Practically,  even 
with  the  large  pump,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  de- 
pend on  less  than  two-and-a-half  (3i)  horse-power 
for  the  smaller  service,  or  fifteen  (15)  horse-power 
for  the  larger. 

To  raise  such  a  large  volume  of  water  by  wind 
power,  as  the  larger  instance  calls  for,  about  160 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  against  a  head  of  40  feet, 
would  be  a  severe  tax  upon  an  ordinary  wind- mill, 
and  for  what  requires  a  very  large  and  costly  mill, 
it  would  certainly  be  better  to  use  a  fifteen  (15) 
horse-power  steam-engine.  The  smaller  amount, 
about  sixty-five  (65)  cubic  feet  per  minute,  might 
be  raised  by  a  Fijnje  pump,  by  an  18-foot  wind-miU, 
working  in  a  breeze  of  not  less  than  15  miles  an 


hour.  Such  a  miU  would  cost  S250,  aside  from  the 
cost  of  the  tower  and  pump.  It  is  doubtful, 
whether  a  wind-miU  to  perform  this  service  ac- 
curately and  well  could  be  build  for  much  less  on 
the  farm,  where  it  is  to  bo  used,  and  a  home-made 
miU  would  hardly  be  self-regulating,  so  that  it 
would  require  an  amount  of  attention,  that  would 
cost  more  than  the  interest  on  the  purchase.  If, 
however,  it  is  thought  best  to  make  a  wind-mill  at 
home,  and  save  the  cash  outlay,  I  should  then 
recommend  the  form  nsed  by  the  millers  on  this 
Island,  who  grind  corn  by  wind  power.  This  is  the 
familiar,  old-fashioned,  four-armed  milk  The  arms 
would  have  to  be  at  least  12  feet  long,  and  they 
should  be  provided  w  ith  lattice-work,  bearing  can- 
vass saUs,  2J  feet  wide.  It  would  be  practicable  to 
make  a  mill  of  this  size,  with  a  vane  to  turn  it  to- 
ward the  wind,  bnt  anything  larger  than  that  would 
have  to  be  turned  by  hand.  In  any  case,  the  sails 
would  have  to  be  furled  and  unfurled  by  hand. 

The  pumping  mills,  so  largely  nsed  in  Holland, 
where  they  raise  the  water  by  paddle-wheels,  have 
only  about  a  four-foot  lift.  Each  mill,  with  its 
pump,  costs  about  §10,000,  and  requires  the  super- 
vision of  an  attendant,  who  lives  in  the  mill-house. 
If  the  Archimedean  screw  is  used,  the  lift  may  be 
doubled,  but  the  amotmt  of  water  discharged  is 
proportionately  less.  A  steam  pump,  to  perform 
the  service  required  in  the  larger  instance  given 
above,  would  consume  about  four  pounds  of  coal 
per  horse-power  per  hour.  Bather  than  use  a  wind- 
miU  or  steam-engine,  it  would  be  better,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  go  to  the  expejse  of  making  a  long 
canal,  tapping  the  stream  at  a  higher  level,  and  de- 
livering the  water  by  gravitation. 

As  to  pumps,  the  Archimedean  screw  is  as  old  as 
history,  and  is  very  efficient  for  raising  water  to 
the  hight  of  8  or  10  feet.  For  greater  hights,  it  has 
serious  objections.  The  Fijnje  pump  is  very  simple, 
and  has  a  very  large  water-way,  so  that  less  allow- 
ance need  be  made  for  friction,  and  for  disturbance 
of  the  current,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other,  but 
for  working  under  a  head  of  40  feet,  it  would  re- 
quire special  provision  for  strength,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  somewhat  expensive. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  lor  the  irrigation  of  any  considerable  tract  is 
hard  work,  which  requires  substantial  appliances, 
and  ample  power.  That  it  would  be  profitable  un- 
der the  circumstances  named,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  done  by  any  home- 
made contrivance,  is  doubtful,  and  tmless  the  ap- 
pliances are  adequate  to  the  conditions  it  had  bet- 
ter be  left  undone. 

The  best  service  that  I  can  render  on  this  subject 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  very  excellent  work  on 
Irrigation,  recently  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Stewart, 
an  associate  editor  of  the  American  Agricuiiurist, 
and  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  It  is 
the  first  American  work  on  the  subject,  and  a.  re- 
markably good  one.  Certainly,  any  man  who  con- 
templates the  adoption  of  irrigation,  should  read 
the  book  as  his  first  step.  It  contains  argumen'-a 
in  favor  of  the  process,  which  should  be  more  than 
ample,  and  which  ought  to  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  irrigation  works  all  over  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  it  holds  out  no  delusive  hopes,  and  does 
not  pretend  that  the  great  benefits  offered,  are  to 
be  got  for  nothing.  Except  in  the  matter  of  me- 
chanics, it  gives  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  does 
not  mention  the  Fijnje  pump,  (which  was  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  only  last  year  at  the  Centen- 
nial,) and  it  is  much  less  specific,  than  it  might  be, 
on  the  subject  of  wind-mills— a  subject  which  is  at- 
tracting  more  attention,  as  the  value  of  win* 
power  for  farm  work  is  becoming  better  known. 

Beyond  the  size  of  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  windt 
mills  are  only  made  with  cog-wheel  gearing  for 
driving  machinery,  but  doubtless  a  pumping  miU 
cotdd  be  made  24  feet  in  diameter,  (haying  6  horse- 
power in  a  25-mile  breeze,)  at  a  cost  of  about  6400. 
My  preference  would  be  for  two  16-foot  mills,  cost- 
ing §200  each,  and  working  separate  ptmips.  The 
cost  of  the  pumps  for  the  smaller  size  mills  wonld 
be  proportionately  considerably  less  than  for  the 
larger  one. 

I  became  a  practitioner  and  an  advocate  of  the 
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deep-can  system  of  setting  milk,  during  the  first 
years  of  its  adoption  in  this  country.  I  got  my  first 
sugtrestiou  concerning-  it  from  a  description  in  a 
German  paper,  of  the  practice  of  a  Swedish  dairj'- 
man,  and  immediately  experimented  with  it.  The 
trial  proving  satisfactory,  I  remodelled  the  dairy  at 
Ogden  Farm  to  suit  the  case,  and  have  practised  it 
ever  since.  I  haTe  never  seen  occasion  to  change 
my  original  opinion,  that  by  this  system  we  get  aU 
the  butter  the  milk  is  capable  of  making ;  that 
there  is  very  much  less  interference  by  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  than  with  the 
shallow-pan  system  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  labor 
needed  is  very  much  less.  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  those  who  argued  against  it,  be- 
come its  advocates,  and  finally,  to  see  the  method 
adopted  by  inventors  as  the  basis  for  patented  pro- 
cesses. The  Hardin  and  Cooley  systems  have  come 
quite  generally  into  favor.  Dr.  Ezra  Michoner, 
who  in  his  early  experiments  found  the  cans  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  pans,  has  since  concluded  that  he 
did  not  skim  his  cans  deep  enough.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Country  Gentleman  "  he  publishes 
the  result  of  a  comparative  test  between  cans  in  a 
Hardin  ice-box,  and  pans  in  a  cool  cellar.  He 
found  21. .50  pounds  of  mUk  yielded  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  the  cans,  and  21.93  pounds  made  the  same 
amount  in  the  pans,  "  the  butter  made  was  all 
good,  bnt  that  from  the  cans  had  a  peculiar  rich 
flavor,  which  I  have  never  found  by  the  shallow- 
pan  system." — Indeed,  his  communication  may  be 
taken  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  deep  cans. 

The  Cooley  system  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
good  one.  The  cans  are  filled  nearly  lull  with 
milk,  covered  with  an  inverted  pan,  and  placed  in 
a  water-tight  box,  the  covers  being  fastened  down 
by  weights  or  slats  bearing  upon  them.  The  box 
or  vat  Is  then  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  immerse 
the  whole  concern,  covers  and  all,  the  inverted 
pans  keeping  out  the  water  on  the  principle  of 
the  diving-bell.  If  desired,  ice  may  be  put  into 
the  water,  and  the  whole  concern  is  covered,  to 
prevent  the  atmospheric  warming,  and  the  conse- 
quent waste  of  ice.  There  is  no  exposure  to  tlie 
air,  to  dust,  and  to  flies.  Ice  enough  is  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  below  50°,  until  all  the  cream 
has  risen — which  takes  place  in  less  than  12  hours, 
80  that  one  set  of  cans  is  all  that  is  needed,  when 
the  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day.  The  cans  being 
nearly  always  submerged  in  cold  water,  and  kept 
away  from  the  air,  they  need  washing  only  once  a 
week.  Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  of  Vermont,  reports 
experiments  with  this  system  (Cooley's),  where  he 
took  a  can,  at  random,  in  which  the  mUk  stood  17J 
inches  deep,  fuUy  4  inches  being  cream. 

Two  cans  of  skimmed  Hulk,  set  for  48  hours, 
failed  to  throw  up  any  appreciable  cream.  His  tiial 
was  made  in  June,  when  the  cows  (about  half-blood 
Jerseys)  were  giving  their  best  flow.  He  made  one 
pound  of  butter  to  23.50  pounds  of  milk — certainly 
a  very  good  result. 

1  have  not  determined  to  adopt  the  Cooley  sys- 
tem, and.  Indeed,  I  find  the  s'mple  deep  cans,  float- 
ing in  coo!  water,  so  satisfactory,  that  I  may  not 
change.  At  the  same  time,  were  I  about  to  start  a 
new  dairy,  I  should  certainly  arrange  for  the  cover- 
ing and  total  immersion  of  the  cans  under  the 
Cooley  patent,  feeling  sure  the  result  would  be  as 
good  as  that  now  obtained,  and  that  the  freedom 
from  exposure  to  the  air  is  a  decided  advantage. 


We  have  as  yet  no  complete  result  to  report 
concerning  Prickly  Comfrey.  The  sets  planted  last 
autumn  were  probably  covered  too  deeply,  and 
were  very  late  in  coming  up — some  of  them  arc  on- 
ly beginning  to  show  now,  and  others  are  probably 
rotten.  Sprouted  sets,  planted  this  spring,  arc 
much  more  forward,  and  those  which  come  the 
earliest,  show  a  vigorous  growth,  which  promises 
excellent  results  later  in  the  season.  The  leaves 
are  greedily  eaten  by  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  and 
there  is  thus  far  every  indication  that  the  state- 
ments of  those,  who  have  recommended  the  new 
plant,  are  sulflciently  reliable,  to  warrant  all  who 
need  green  forage  during  the  dry  weather  of  sum- 
mer—and who  does  not  ? — in  setting  out  an  experi- 
mental patch  in  September  or  OQtobor,  so  ss  to 
procure  a  good  start  before  winter  seta  la, 


Science  Applied  to  Fanning.— XXXH. 

More  About  Seeds. — German  Methods  of  Test- 
ing tlieix  Purity  and  Vitality.— Field  Ex- 
periments %vitll  Fertilizers. 

In  the  last  article  reference  was  made  to  the  im- 
portance of  investigations  of  seeds,  as  illustrated 
by  examinations  of  those  sold  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  As  there  stated,  most 
remarkable  results  have  come  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  the  Experiment  and  Seed- 
Control  Station  at  Tharand,  in  Saxony,  whose  ex- 
ample is  being  followed  in  a  large  number  of  Sta- 
tions in  Germany  and  other  European  couutries. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  feel  sure,  war- 
rant a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  recommended 
by  Dr.  Xobbe,  and  pursued  at  the  laboratory  here, 
especially  as  no  description  of  them  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  ever  been  given  in  English,  except  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
from  which  the  following  is  condensed. 

The  sample  of  the  seed  to  be  examined  is  taken 
from  the  barrel  or  bag,  with  instruments  made  for 
the  purpose  or  iu  such  other  way  as  to  secure  a 
perfect  average  sample.  This,  when  brought  to 
the  labora^ry,  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  small 
part  of  it  withdrawn  with  very  special  precautions 
to  ensure  its  representing  the  average  quality  of  the 
whole.  This  portion,  from  2  to  lo' grammes,  ('/is  to 
1'',  ounces,)  according  to  the  kind  of  seed,  is  next 
carefully  weighed,  and  then  picked  over  by  the  ex- 
aminer, seed  by  seed,  with  the  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses  and  other  instruments  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  seed  passes  under  the  eye,  the  genuine 
seeds,  those  corresponding  with  the  label  under 
which  they  were  sold,  are  put  by  themselves  in  one 
place,  and  the  foreign  matters,  whether  seeds,  chaff, 
dust  or  sand,  in  another.  The  pure  seeds  are 
weighed  by  themselves,  and  the  impurities  also. 

In  this  way  we  learn  the  percentage  of  pure  seed. 
For  instance,  supi)Ose  we  take  four  grammes  of 
seed,  and  find  after  picking  it  over,  one  gramme  of 
impurities,  and  three  grammes  of  pure  seed.  We 
make  then  the  proportions,  4:3::  100  :  75,  i.  c,  our 
sample  contains  75  per  cent  of  pure  seed,  and  25 
per  cent  of  impurities.  The  foreign  seeds  are  ex- 
aminad  botanically,  to  see  if  there  are  among  them 
any  wli4»h  would  produce  parasitic  plants  or  weeds 
poisonous  to  cattle.  If  there  are,  such  an  article 
should  be  at  once  rejected  by  the  farmer.  The 
germinating  power  of  the  pure  seeds  is  next  ascer- 
tained, as  follows  :  Two  lots  of  two  hundred  seeds 
each  are  carefully  counted  out,  and,  after  being 
weighed,  are  allowed  to  soak  in  distilled  water 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then  transferred,  the 
one  lot  to  an  apparatus  of  porous  earthen  ware,  the 
other  to  a  wrapper  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  figure  herewith  represents  Dr.  Nobbe's  ap- 


NOBDE'S   SPBOUTING   APPAIJATUS. 


paratns  for  testing  the  sprouting  power  of  seeds. 
It  is  made  of  burnt  clay  or  earthenware,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  base  and  cover.  The  base  is 
about  8  inches  square,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  cir- 
cular depression,  about  4  inches  wide  and  ',\  inch 
deep,  which  serves  as  a  rccepticlc  for  the  seeds. 
Around  this  "  germinating  bed,"  as  it  is  called, 
runs  a  canal,  a  little  over  an  inch  deep,  for  water, 
which  soaks  through  the  porous  material,  and 
keeps  the  seeds  moist.  The  base  is  glazed  on  the 
bottom,  and  part  way  np  the  sides,  to  prevent  the 
water  running  through  and  wetting  the  support 
on  which  the  apparatus  rests.  The  cover  is  of  the 
same  material  os  the  base,  and  fits  over  it  like  an 
ordinary  paper-box  cover.  In  order  to  allow  cir- 
culation of  air  through  the  apparatus,  the  cover  is 
^mewbat  wider  tbaa  tlic  ba«e,  and  each  interior 


comer  is  provided  with  a  projection.  It  is  thus 
prevented  from  closing  down  tight  upon  the  base, 
and  room  is  left  on  all  sides  for  free  movement  of 
the  air.    A  small  aperture  is  left  in  the  top  of  the 


Fig.  2. — COVES  FOB   SPaOUTING  APPABATUS. 

cover,  in  which  a  thermometer  may  be  inserted,  if 
desired,  for  determining  the  temperature. 

Suppose  now  that  the  seeds  have  been  counted 
out,  as  above  mentioned,  in  two  lots  of  two  hun- 
dred each,  soaked,  and  one  lot  put  into  the  moist- 
ened paper.  The  other  lot  are  laid  in  the  germi- 
nating bed  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  in  the  surrounding  canal,  the  cover  is 
put  on,  and  the  whole  set  in  a  convenient  place, 
where  the  temperature  is  fit  for  the  germination  of 
the  seeds.  From  time  to  time  the  cover  is  taken 
oC,  the  seeds  are  examined,  and  those  which  have 
germinated  are  removed.  The  date  of  each  count- 
ing, and  the  number  which  had  germinated,  are 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  in  most  cases, 
the  trial  is  concluded.  The  number  which  have 
sprouted,  all  told,  is  found,  and  to  it  is  added  one- 
tliird  of  the  number  which  have  remained  sound 
during  the  experiment,  and  yet  show  no  disposition 
to  sprout.  The  number  is  divided  by  two,  and  the 
quotient  taken  as  the  number  of  seeds  in  one  hun- 
dred, i.  c.  the  per  cent  which  wUl  sprout.  The  ob- 
ject in  making  two  sprouting  trials,  one  with  the 
apparatus,  and  one  with  the  paper,  is  to  provide  a 
check  on  any  possible  mistake,  which  might  pass 
unnoticed  iu  a  single  experiment. 

As  was  said,  these  four  hundred  seeds  were 
weighed  previous  to  the  sprouting  trial.  From  this 
we  calculate  the  weight  of  one  thousand  kernels. 
This  is  not  an  unimportant  item  in  judging  of  the 
good  quality  of  the  seed.  Heavier  seed,  other 
things  being  equ-al,  is  to  be  preferred  to  light  seed. 

From  the  percentage  of  pure  seed  in  the  sample, 
and  the  percentage  of  pure  seed  capable  of  germi- 
nation, we  calculate  the  "  agricultural  value," 
which  expresses  the  percentage,  or  proportion  by 
weight  of  the  sample,  which  may  be  expected  to 
furnish  plants  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  label. 

The  report  retomed  to  the  persons  sending  in  the 
sample,  will  run  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example  : 

The  following  is  the  result  of  examination  of 
TrifoHum  pratense — Red  Ci.o^t:r,  received  March 
21,  1877,  from  John  Smith,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Pure  seed 91.3  per  cent. 

Impuritie:** 5.7percent. 

Pure  seed  capable  or  sprouting 8ft     percent. 

Aiiricnltural  value 83.9  per  cent. 

Oiie  thousjind  seeds  weigti 1.50  grammes. 

The  seed  is  accordingly  of  j;ood  qu;ility. 
As  was  said  last  month,  the  tests  made  at  our 
laboratory,  indicate  a  remarkably  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  seeds  sold  in  our  m;irkets,  as  to  purity 
and  vitality.  But  our  examinations  have  not  been 
extensive  enough  to  enable  us  to  Judge  accuratelyof 
the  geuei*al  state  of  the  seed  market,  and  where 
there  is  so  much  of  opportimity  for  both  innocent 
and  willful  wrong  doing,  a  check  must  always  be 
valuable.  The  interest  is  of  too  vast  importance  lo 
the  .agriculture  of  the  country,  lo  be  neglected. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  about  the  germinating  ap- 
paratus above  described,  and  particularly  to  invite 
the  careful  attention  of  sellers  and  users  of  seeds 
to  its  merits.  k\\  of  the  methods  commonly  em- 
ployed for  testing  the  sprouting  power  of  seeds,  are 
open  to  more  or  loss  objection  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. When  sand  or  earth  is  used,  aside  from  the 
danger  of  presence  of  foreign  seeds,  and  of  im- 
proper covering.  It  Is  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform 
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and  fit  degree  of  moisture,  whtte  the  process  of 
germination  cannot  be  watched  without  disturbing 
the  seed.  When  paper  or  cloth  is  used,  the  seeds 
are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  or  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  or  surrounding  materials,  in  such  way 
as  to  do  injury,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  cover- 
ing wUl  be  allowed  to  get  so  moist  as  to  exclude 
access  of  air,  or  so  dry  as  to  injure  the  germination. 
Nobbe's  apparatus  has  all  the  advantages  of  sim- 
plicity, cleanliness,  and  convenience,  ofEers  abund- 
ant room  for  spreading  out  the  seeds,  so  that  they 
will  not  come  in  contact,  while  those  that  have  ger- 
minated may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
others,  provides  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  light, 
plentiful  access  of  air,  maintenance  of  a  proper 
temperature,  uniform  and  fit  degree  of  moisture, 
and  allows  the  seeds  to  be  examined  at  any  mo- 
ment and  the  whole  process  of  germination  to  be 
followed  with  the  utmost  convenience,  and  with  no 
danger  of  injury,  whatever. 


I  have  just  heen  out  to  look  at  a  com  field  on 
which  the  proprietor  is  carrying  out  a  series  of  ex- 
periment8,on  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  some  of  these 
articles  last  spring.  So  far 
as  we  could  judge,  the 
plots  to  which  nitrogen, 
phosplioric  acid,  and  pot- 
ash were  applied  singly, 
are  doing  but  little  better 
than  where  no  manure 
was  added.  On  the  one 
where  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  were  applied 
together,  in  the  form  of 
a  high-grade  nitrogenous 
("  ammoniated  ")  super- 
phosphate, the  corn  look- 
ed very  little  better.  But 
where  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash 
were  all  used  together 
as  a  "  complete  "  fertilizer,  the  growth  seems  to  be 
equal  to  that  where  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  ma- 
nure was  applied.  But  tlie  appearance  now,  and 
the  baskets  and  scales  at  harvest  time,  may  tell  two 
different  stories. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  making  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment  on  grass  land  in  Virginia,  re- 
ports that  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  forms  of  bone- 
black,  superphosphate,  and  iine  ground  bone,  has 
given  most  excellent  results,  while  potash  and  ni- 
trogen in  other  fertilizers,  seemed  to  be  of  but  lit- 
tle use.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  these  reports, 
and  am  looking  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
to  the  full  accounts  from  a  large  number  of  these 
field  experiments-  when  they  are  completed.  Let 
me  once  more  ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  conduct- 
ing them,  to  make  their  reports  full  and  accu- 
rate as  possible.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  more 
blanks  for  the  reports,  if  desired.  I  feel  sure  that 
when  the  accounts  are  collected  and  compared,  we 
shall  be  able  to  derive  some  facts  and  conclusions 
from  them  which  will  be  valuable. 

W.  O.  Atwatbb, 

Wesleyan  Vkiversity,  Middletown,  Conn. 


A  House  Costing  $3,200. 
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with  openings  in  the  center  of  each  of  its  4  sides, 
and  is  divided  from  the  parlor  by  large  folding 
doors.  The  Parlor  is  of  good  dimensions,  has  large 
windows  opening  to  the  floor,  and  leading  to  the 
piazza.  The  Kazza  is  12  feet  wide,  affording  shade 
and  ample  protection  from  storms,  and  may  be 
used  in  pleasant  weather  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  parlor.  The  Dining-room  is  entered  from  the 
main  haU,  and  communicates  through  the  pantry 
with  the  kitchen.  The  Kitchen  has  windows  front 
and  rear,  giving  a  good  circulation  of  air,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  range,  boiler,  sink,  and  pump, 
connected  with  the  necessary  piping,  with  supply 
from  the  cistern.  Private  stairways  lead  to  the 
second  story,  and  to  the  cellar ;  the  necessary  pan- 
tries are  provided.  The  one-story  Addition  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  making  a  work-room  or  shed, 
inclosing  the  well;  a  servant's  bed-room,  and  a 

store-pantry Secooasl  Story,  (fig.  3.) — This 

story  contains  a  hall,  5  good-sized  chambers,  7  clos- 
ets, and  a  bath-room.  The  Hall  has  9  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  several  apartments,  2  stair  landings,  and 
a  window,  while  it  occupies  but  little  space.    The 
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Bath-room  has  a  bath-tub,  seat-closet,  and  pipes  for 

cold  and  hot  water Attic,  {fig.  4.) — A  Hall 

and  2  Chambers  are  finished  in  this  story.  The 
stairs  leading  to  it  are  inclosed,  and  have  a  door  at 
the  foot.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  a  dormer  window 
in  one  end.  At  the  opposite  end  a  door  leads  to 
the  space  under  the  wing-roof,  where  the  tank  is 

placed,  immediately  above  the  bath-room CoDCa 

sti-MCti«ii.— The  hight  of  the  cellar  is  6j  feet, 
of  the  first  story  lOi  feet,  of  the  second  story  8  ft., 
of  the  attic  7  feet.  The  Foundations  are  of  brick- 
work, and  show  3  feet  above  the  final  grades.  The 
Chimnies  are  of  brick-work,  and  have  6  open  fire- 
places, with  hearths  to  each,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
either  wood  or  coal  fuel.  The  Plastering  is  "hard- 
finish,"  on  3  coats  of  brown  mortar.  Stucco  cor- 
nices and  centers,  of  simple  design,  are  put  in  the 
first  story  of  the  main  house.  Marble  Shelves  with 
stucco  truss-supports  are  put  above  each  fire-place. 
A  well  and  cistern  are  included  in  the  estimate. 
The  depth  of  the  former  is  put  at  30  feet,  as  the 
average.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  the  caving  in  of 
the  sides  while  digging,  it  is  best  to  make  the  exca- 
vation 4i  feet  square,  (not  circular  as  is  usually 
done. )    KougU  planks,  4i  feet  long,  with  their  ends 


These  plans  were  designed  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence near  Toms  River,  N.  J.  They  are  especially 
adapted  to  situations  where  the  more  pleasant 
views  are  to  the  rear,  making  it  desirable  to  have 

the  principal  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  house 

I3xtei-ior,  (fig.  1.) — The  Swiss-like  style  is  due 
to  its  bold  roofs,  wide  projections,  and  rustic  de- 
tails of  finish,  there  being  no  attempt  at  architec- 
tural   display I'"'ii-«st     St«»i-y,   (fig.  2.)— The 

Hall,  which  is  unusually  large,  is  entered  from  the 
front  porch  through  double  doors,  contains  the 
main  stairs,  and  communicatee  with  the  library, 
parlor,  dining-room,  and  a  passage  leading  to  the 
kitchen.  A  Closet  is  finished  underthe  stairs  open- 
ing from  tlie  psBSage,   Tie  Library  is  nearly  square, 


fectly  saife  in  any  kind  of  earth.  The  depth  of  the 
well  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  at  least  4  feet  of 
spring  water.    Of  course  it  would  be  Impracticable 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  FIBST  FLOOB, 

notched  half  way  across,  are  slid  in  to  lock  vriMi 
each  other  closely  against  the  banks,  as  the  excava- 
tioa  proceeds,  making  this  part  of  tbe  work  per- 
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Fig.  3. — ^PI.AN  OF  SECOMD  FLOOB. 

to  lay  the  brick-work  under  water  that  depth,  and 
therefore  a  circular  curb  8  feet  S  inches  in  diameter, 
and  6  feet  long  (inside  measure)  must  be  made  Of 
ordinary  boards,  with  an  interior  4-inch  timber  rim 
at  the  bottom,  and  let  down  into  the  well  as  soon 
aa  water  is  reached.  The  rim  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brick-work.  After  laying  a  few  courses 
around,  say  to  the  hight  of  one  or  two  feet,  their 
added  weight  will  force  them,  (curb  and  all)  down- 
wards under  the  water  as  fast  as  the  depth  is  in- 
creased. The  clear  inside  diameter,  when  finished, 
is  2  feet  10  inches  ;  the  top  coui-ses  of  brick,  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  should  be  laid  in  cement  mortar — 
all  others  laid  "  dry."  The  Cistern  is  constructed 
entirely  of  brick  and  cement  mortar,  in  the  earth — 
7  feet  across,  and  8  feet  deep  in  the  clear.  The 
Frame  of  the  house  is  of  spruce  timber,  siding  of 
clear  pine,  beveled  clapboards,  laid  on  sheathing 
felt.  Roofing  of  cedar  shingles,  laid  "three  thick" 
on  spruce  lath.  The  Cornices  have  projections  of 
2  inches  for  each  foot  of  their  hight  from  the 
ground,  which  is  appropriate  for  buildings  of  this 
character,  but  is  double  that  of  the  usual  styles. 
These  projections  are  ceiled  underneath  with 
tongued  and  grooved  boards,  and  bracketed  with 
chamfered  timber  trusses.  Openings  are  made 
through  the  gable  cornices  to  allow  for  the  escape 
of  heated  air  from  underthe  roof.  The  Flooring  is 
of  9-inch  tongued  and  grooved  spruce  plank.  All 
windovfs  above  the  cellar  have  li-iuch  sash,  and  . 
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Fig.  4.— -PLAN  OP  ATTIC. 

outside  blinds.  Doors  are  paneled  and  moulded. 
The  inside  trimmings  are  quite  plain,  single  mould- 
ed with  bold  members.  The  upper  framework  of 
the  piazza  is  left  exposed  on  the  underside,  and  is 
neatly  dressed  and  chamfered.  The  first  story 
stairs  are  strongly  constructed  of  pine,  with  newel, 
rail,  and  balusters,  of  black  walnut. 
Kstiinate  of  materials  and  labor : 

93  yards  exciiviition  at  -.in  cents  per  yiird $23.2.5 

"0  feet  digrginir  wt'U,  lit  $1  per  fool 30.00 

19,000  bricks,  (celliir,  foundHtion.  chimnies,  cistern,  and 

well,  furnished  and  laid,  at  $12  per  M 228.00 

4  barrels  cement,  at  $'2.fiO  per  barrel 10.00 

1200  yards  phistenns,  at  28  cents  per  yard 3r.6.00 

59;4  feet  of  timber,  nt  $16  per  M 93.60 


1  girt,  4x8  in.  32  feet  long, 

8  posts,  4x7  in.  20  feet  long. 

45  beams,  2x8  in.  ri  I'eet  long. 

30  iieams,  2x8  in.  17  IVet  long. 

8.">  beams,  2x8  in.  11  feet  long. 
700 -wall  strips,  at  13  cents  each 
500  clapboards,  at  14  cents  each. 


1  sill,  4x8  in.  313  feet  long. 

1  plate,  4x6  In.  313  feet  long, 
fil  beaiTia,  2x3  in.  20  ieet  long. 
20  beams.  2x8  in.  IS  feet  long. 

2  girts,  4x6  in.  30  feet  long. 
91.00 
70.00 


3.">0  shingling  lath,  at  6c,  $21 ;  9.650  shingles,  at  2c.  $193  214.00 

150  feet  gutters,  valleys,  and  leaders,  at  10c 15.00 

1500  feet  dressed  lumber  in  cornices,  at  4c 60.00 

513  flooring,  at  27c.  $138.51;  30  winilows,  at  $12,  $300,..fflS.51 

250  lbs.  iclt.  at  5c„  $12.50 ;  35  doors,  at  $10,  $850 Sil'.>..50 

0  marble  shelves,  $6,  $30;  stair.s  $100 130.00 

Closet  tlniBhed,  $50 ;  irell  curl).  $12    02.00 

Kaneuand  pliiinbing,  $280;  nails,  $-20 800.00 

Carting,  .average  I  railo,  $40;  painting,  $230 270.00 

Carpenter's  labor,  $300;  Incidentals,  $104.14 ..104.14 

Xotal  C»et,  complete. >,,,.,> > ,,,(3^wlw 
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The  Echo  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys. 

We  are  indebted  to  Fred.  R.  Sttrr,  of  Kcho  Farm, 
near  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  the  portraits  of  the  ex- 
cellent Jerseys  which  ap- 
pear on  this  page.  Mr. 
Starr's  herd  was  brought 
prominently  to  notice 
through  the  award  of  the 
premium  offered  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  the  best  bull,  to 
his  bull  "Litchfield," 
which  is  at  the  head  of  his 
hierd.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  distinction  was 
well  bestowed  upon  this 
animal.  The  portrait  here 
given  is  from  a  photo- 
graph, which,  while  it  is  a 
very  excellent  one,  yet 
cannot  do  full  justice  to 
the  animal.  The  "  coun- 
terfeit presentment"  of 
a  photograph,  however 
accurate  it  may  be,  gives 
only  the  form  ;  the  color, 
quality,  and  general  char- 
acter, must  be  seen  to 
be  properly  appreciated. 
The  bull  "Litchfield," 
(No.  674,  A.  J.  C.  C.  K.,) 
now  we  believe  in  his 
seventh  year,  is  a  re- 
markably massive  ani- 
mal. This  is  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  engrav- 
ing by  the  heavy  fore  quarters,  noble  crest,  and 
powerful  head,  but  still  better  by  the  front  view  in 
the  larger  engraving.  For  a  Jersey  this  feature  ia 
rare,  but  it  is,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  greatest  val- 
ue as  denoting  extreme  animal  vigor  and  vitality, 
and  great  strength  of  constitution  and  stamina.    A 


"  Litchfield,"  as  evinced  by  the  evenness  and  regu- 
larity of  the  herd  which  he  has  helped  to  form. 
His  son,  a  remarkably  beautiful  bull,  which  is  his 
next  neighbor  in  the  stable,  is  almost  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  himself,  in  color,  form,  and  quality. 


•TEKSET  BULL   "  LITCHPIELD,"  THE  PROPERTY  OF  FRED.    R.    STARR,   LITCHFIELD,    COHN, 


and  promises,  when  he  has  become  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, to  acquire  equal  substance.  "  Litchfield  " 
is  a  solid  silver-gray,  beautifully  dappled,  and 
darker  below  than  above,  where  he  is  rather  light. 
Although  apparently  a  very  heavy  bull  for  a  Jer- 
sey, he  is  only  in  moderate  working  condition,  is 
far  from  being  fat,  and  is  long  in  body  and  weU- 


nished  with  a  set  of  very  largely  developed  teats. 
The  proof,  however,  is  in  his  progeny,  which  are 
excellent  milkers  and  rich  butter  cows.  Ttie  herd 
numbers  about  GO  animals,  and  we  selected  at  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  farm,  which  was  unfortunately 
much  shorter  and  more 
hurried  than  we  should 
have  desired,  three  cows 
as  specimens  whose  por- 
traits are  here  given.  To 
select  one  cow  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  for  this 
purpose,  was  in  this  case 
simply  a  question  of 
taste,  for  we  have  seen  no 
herd  so  even  all  through 
in  quality  as  this,  and  one 
cow  might  just  as  well 
have  been  selected  as 
another.  This  evenness 
is  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture of  the  herd,  that  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  and 
is  confirmed  on  closer  ex- 
amination. There  is  di- 
versity of  color,  certain- 
ly, for  there  are  all  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque 
tints  which  belong  to  this 
beautiful  breed,  and  Mr. 
Starr  is  no  stickler  for 
solid  color  or  black 
points.  Butter  is  his  ob- 
ject, and  he  breeds  for 
profit  from  that,and  turns 
all  his  attention  towards 
breeding  cows  that  are  profitable  for  the  daily.  But 
in  all  else  beside  color  there  is  great  uniformity. 
There  are  no  second-rate  animals,  and  if  one  looks 
for  a  fine  udder,  or  well-formed  or  well-placed 
teats,  or  any  of  the  well-known  points  of  first  class 
Jersey  cows,  he  may  find  them  in  the  first  cow  seen 
in  the  pasture.    In  such  a  large  herd  as  this,  this  is 
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PORTION   OF  THK  ECHO  FARM  .lERSET  HERD,    OWNED  BT  F.    R.    STARR  LITCHFIELD,   OONN. 


bull  so  endowed  should  be  expected  to  stamp  his 
peculiarities  with  great  force  and  certainty  upon 
his  offspring,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by 


proportioned.  He  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  pro- 
ductive butter  stock ;  his  horns  arc  of  a  clear 
bright  waxy  yellow,  and  are  very  flne,  and  he  is  f  ur- 


a  remarkable  characteristic.  The  cow  on  the  right 
of  the  picture  is  "  Bessie  Allen,"  (No.  3,719) ;  that 
in  the  center  is  "  Chestnut,"  (No.  1,888),  and  Uiatoa 
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the  left  is  "Pride  of  theViUage,"  (No.  3,S33),  a  re- 
markably beautiful  heifer,  with  her  first  calf. 
"Pride  of  the  Tillage  "  was  one  of  the  herd  exhib- 
ited at  the  Centennial.  She  is  by  "  Litchfield,"  has 
his  fine  color,  and  is  a  very  promising  animal. 

The  management  of  this  herd  is  a  model  that 
might  well  be  adopted  by  many  breeders.  'In  the 
treatment  of  the  animals  the  greatest  gentleness 
and  quietness  are  exercised  ;  there  is  no  loud  talking 
in  the  stables,  and  the  very  common  but  purpose- 
less \ice  of  swearing  is  never  practised  here.  The 
animals  are  tame  and  docile  and  are  perfectly  at 
their  ease.  There  is  profit  in  this  as  may  easily  be 
discovered  on  trial  in  other  dairies.  The  regimen 
of  the  herd  is  calculated  to  enture  robust  health, 
and  although  all  the  appointments  of  the  stables 
and  yards  are  calculated  for  the  comfort  and  ease 
of  the  cows,  yet  they  are  trained  to  endure  expos- 
ure to  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  herd  is  out  nearly 
every  day  in  the  winter,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  weather ;  are  kept  out  in  the  field 
at  night  quite  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the 
fall.  The  stable  is  a  marvel  of  cleanliness,  the 
litter  is  lyhite  sand  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  excellent.  This  is  the  first  herd  that  we  have 
visited  in  which  the  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  calves  are  such  as  the  young  and  tender  animals 
ought  everywhere  to  have.  The  caK  stable  is 
furnished  with  a  separate  stall  for  each  call,  the 
stalls  are  provided  with  mangers,  ties,  and  gutteis, 
the  same  as  for  the  cows,  and  the  staDs  and  stable 
are  littered  down  with  white  sand.  As  the  calf  is 
the  making  of  the  cow,  it  is  doubtless  to  this  early 
training  in  the  ways  of  healthfulness  that  the  ro- 
»  bust  condition  of  the  cows  is  due.  Mr.  Starr  is  al- 
ways prepared  to  entertain  visitors  between  certain 
hours  m  the  day,  and  the  herd  is  always  to  be  seen 
in  the  field  in  working  condition,  none  of  the 
animals  being  ever  gotten  up  for  show  as  samples 
of  what  the  others  are  not.  To  visit  the  herd 
would  be  highly  instructive  to  any  dairyman  who 
desires  to  learn  how  dairy  animals  may  be  bred  and 
managed,  and  very  interesting  to  any  breeder  or 
admirer  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  Jerseys. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  19. 


BT  ONE  OF    THEM. 


Insects. 

Thp  monotonous  clamor  of  the  17-year  locusts 
■wUl  be  hushed  before  this  is  printed,  but  it  is  quite 
loud  and  harsh  enough  now,  and  our  trees  wUl 
be  brown  from  the  withered  leaves  of  the  injured 
twigs,  but  the  pestilent  Doiijphora  will  still  be  at  his 
work.  The  Potato-beetle  comes  early  and  stays 
late,  and  may  be  fought  in  every  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  have  to  let  the  Cicadas  have  their  own 
■way,  they  will  not  eat,  and  only  the  birds  can  get 
at  them.  They  have  done  us  one  favor,  however, 
which  is  worth  making  a  note  of :  not  a  crow  or  a 
blackbird  has  pulled  a  spear  of  corn  so  far  as  I  have 
seen.  They  have  been  too  well  fed,  I  conclude, 
and  this  I  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  locusts. 

Foolish  people  continue  to  fear  that  the  use  of 
Paris  Green  will  poison  the  crops  or  the  soil,  or 
something  besides  the  Potato-beetles.  If  it  would 
only  affect  the  cut- worms  we  would  rejoice  through- 
out this  section — but  it  will  not.  Qne  chemist  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  being  insoluble,  it  would 
remain  in  the  soU,  and  thus  gradually  accumulating 
might  produce  serious  disease.  Another,  that  wa- 
ter from  lower  sources  than  the  land  thus  poisoned 
would  not  be  safe  to  drink.  I  wonder  somebody 
has  not  started  an  alarm  about  poisoning  the  air, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  whole  families  have  been 
poisoned  by  dwelling  in  rooms  papered  with  green 
wall-paper— Paris  Green  being  sometimes  used  as 
a  pigment  in   making  paper-hangings. 

My  potatoes  have  suffered  much  more  from  the 
cut-worm  than  they  have  from  the  beetle,  so  far. 
One  small  field  of  Alphas,  from  which  I  expected 
great  things,  has  been  terribly  cut  to  pieces.  The 
planting  was  made  with  single  eyes,  and  they  starts 
ed  well,  but  being  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  showed 
themselves  above  the  ground,  perhaps  two  or  three 
times,  I  now  find  that  the  stalks  decay,  and  the 


plant  succumbs.  Those  plants  which  have  not 
been  cut  off  are  ready  to  blossom,  while  others,  and 
the  majorit}',  are  just  visible  above  ground. 

We  can  destroy  those  worms  which  we  happen  to 
find  where,  and  after,  they  have  done  the  mischief, 
hut  that  seems  a  small  matter.  It  would  appear 
that  the  more  we  Icill  the  more  we  ma3".  It  is  said 
that  sods  laid,  grass  side  down,  were  good  traps 
for  them.  I  find  a  few  do  take  shelter  in  such 
places,  but  I  cannot  sod  a  potato  patch  of  two  acres. 
A  Moth  Ti:ip. 

I  saw  in  the  papere  that  the  moth  of  the  cut- 
worm might  be  caught  by  setting  a  lantern  in  a  tub 
of  water  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  This  I  have 
been  trying,  and  believe  it  will  prove  a  success. 
The  cut-worm  moth,  if  I  know  the  fellow,  is  not 
flying  now,  but  the  multitude  of  flying  things 
which  cover  the  water  were  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
Cockchafers,  and  a  dozen  different  beetles,  and 
moths,  great  and  small,  innumerable,  and  among 
them  perhaps  some  friends,  thoagh  I  saw  none. 
Still  I  consider  the  plan  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
ganie  didl  worth  the  candle^  especially  in  gardens. 
liiglL  Mu-iinriiis  for  Peas. 

My  neighbor,  Clark,  a  genius  in  his  way,  gets  a 
great  many  good  results  which  the  world  is  no  ■wiser 
for,  unless  he  tells  me,  and  I  "  ventilate  "  them  for 
him.  He  has  been  experimenting  in  the  matter  of 
manuring  peas.  We  are  generally  cautioned  in  the 
books  against  manuring  heavily,  lest  the  peas  run 
to  vines  and  we  get  too  little  fruit,  especially  from 
early  peas.  Mr.  C.  finds  that  the  more  heavily  he 
manures  his  Tom  Thumb  peas,  the  larger  they 
grow,  and  the  more  they  produce.  This  is  his  fa- 
vorite early  sort,  and  he  has  ■vines  18  inches  to  2  ft. 
long  so  loaded  with  peas  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  with  peas  as  it  is  with 
strawberries  and  some  other  things — different  va- 
rieties will  bear  different  treatment.  Some  straw- 
berries can  hardly  be  too  heavily  manured,  while 
others  so  treated  go  all  to  vines  and  bear  nothing. 
The  City'3   Piltli. 

This  spring  I  took  a  run  up  into  Connecticut. 
The  passage  to  New  London  was  a  pleasure  from 
first  to  last — a  charming  evening's  sail  with  pleas- 
ant company  through  East  River  and  the  widening 
Sound,  and  a  good  night's  rest  fiU  np  the  measure 
of  a  pleasant  night's  trip.  As  we  steamed  out  past 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  entered  the  Sound,  we  ran  for 
some  distance  through  a  stream  of  filth.  What  it 
was,  and  where  it  came  from,  was  a  mystery.  The 
water  around  no  "  dumping  dock '"  in  the  city  ever 
looked  worse.  Some  miles  further  on  the  mysteiy 
was  cleared  up.  One  of  the  city  tugs,  towing  three 
or  four  immense  "flats  "  was  slowly  working  back 
to  the  city,  while  workmen,  fairly  swarming  upon 
the  flat-boats,  were  shoveling  off  the  mixture  of 
ashes,  dirt,  street  s^weepings,  store  and  house 
sweepings,  tin  cans,  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  into 
the  water.  The  tortuous  track  of  this  unsavory 
flotilla  could  be  seen  for  miles  in  the  clear  water  by 
the  light  stUl  lingering  in  the  west.  It  seems  as  if 
some  better  use  could  be  made  of  this  material,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  of  more  or  less  value  as  ma- 
nure, while  the  incorruptible  portions  are  certainly 
useful  within  the  city  limits  for  filling-in  purposes. 

My  course,  after  reaching  New  London,  lay 
through  parts  of  New  London  and  Windham  coun- 
ties, and  up  into  Tolland.  The  apple  trees  were  in 
blossom,  and  the  com  was  up,  a  good  deal  of  it, 
though  farmers  were  still  plo^wing  and  planting. 
Connecticut  hills  and  valleys  never  looked  fairer, 
nor  the  soil  mellower,  nor  the  crops  better.  1  ad- 
mit I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  New  England 
things,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  all  over  the  coun- 
try, as  good  fences,  ."is  neat  buildings,  as  clean  cul- 
ture, and  as  good  cattle,  as  I  was  impressed  mth 
during  that  morning  ride.  At  a  little  station  on  the 
Palmer  road,  I  left  the  railway  train,  and  a  power- 
ful bay  made  light  of  the  long  hills  of  old  Mansfield. 

The  Storrs'  Kai-ni. 

My  errand  was  to  see  some  of  the  Short-hom  cat- 
tle belonging  to  Mr.  Augustus  Storrs.  and  very  well 
pleased  was  I  with  the  inspection.  They  are  noble, 
deep-milking  cows  of  the  Tarieo  family,  and  re- 
mind one  in  style,  stature,  and  udder,  as  ■well  as 


pedigree,  of  the  grand  old  cows  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  breeders,  which  have  proved  their  value  not 
less  .at  the  pail,  and  in  the  hands  of  "  common 
farmers,"  than  when  bred  for  beef  qualities  almost 
exclusively  on  the  rich  praii'ies  of  the  West.  At 
the  head  of  the  herd  stands  the  fine  bull  "  Earl  of 
Sharon,"  19,701,  by  "The  Doctor,''  13,021,  out  of 
"Ist  Rose  of  Sharon,"  by  "Baron,"  5,3i3,  and 
tracing  his  pedigree  back  to  imported  "  Rose  of 
Sharon  "  by  "  Belvedere."  He  is  a  very  superior 
bull,  symmetrical,  compact,  deep-bodied,  and  so 
well  formed,  that  he  is  hard  to  criticise.  The  sight 
of  him  paid  me  for  the  trip.  Mr.  Storrs'  farm  is  an 
old  family  estate,  which  b.-.s  been  put  in  beautiful 
ordLT  by  the  present  owner,_and  by  his  brother,  of 
whom  it  was  recently  purchased.  The  house  and 
barns  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  fields  have 
been  reclaimed,  remodeled,  and  refined,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  judicious,  telling  work  has  been  done. 

It  is  not  the  large  farm  alone  which  has  gained 
by  the  liberality  ,of  these  two  brothers.  The  old 
bnrial-ground  has  been  enlarged,  walled,  laid  out 
anew,  and  called  a  "cemetery";  the  roads  have 
been  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  the  church  and 
other  institutions  have  shared  in  their  beneficence. 
Reclaiming  a  Dig  Swamp. 

One  of  Mr.  Storrs'  operations  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  There  was  a  swamp  about  100  rods  long, 
in  which  the  muclcand  peat  was  of  indefinite  depth, 
say  two  to  twenty  feet.  Through  this  meandered 
a  lively  stream,  curving  here  and  there  among  the 
reeds  and  sedges,  alders  and  willows.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  tough  and  tangled  mass  in  my  life, 
even  in  the  Southern  swamps.  The  stream  is  now 
carried  in  a  straight  channel  not  less  than  four  feet 
deep  and  eight  feet  wide.  A  part  of  the  way  this 
is  substantially  walled  in  on  either  side  with  stone. 
Into  this  ditch  main  drains  discharge  at  intervals, 
and  these  not  only  cut  off  and  bring  to  the  ditch, 
underground,  the  water  of  the  springs  around  the 
edges  of  the  swamp,  but  all  that  flows  down  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  while  that  which  falls  upon 
the  surface  of  the  swamp  itself,  is  carried  awa^-  by 
a  system  of  laterals  to  the  same  mains.  When  I 
was  there,  the  whole  swamp  was  dry,  and  much  of 
it  had  been  plowed.  It  required  a  team  of  sevei'al 
3'okes  of  powerful  oxen  to  do  the  work,  and  I  think 
many  of  the  furrow-slices,  50  feet  in  length,  might 
have  been  hauled  off  the  field  by  attaching  a  team 
to  one  end.  Several  systems  of  culture  ■were  being 
attempted,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
face, which  in  different  parts  varied  grcatly^^  Over 
a  portion  of  the  surface,  the  matting  of  roots 
might  be  lifted  in  sheets,  (or  blankets),  12  or  14  ft. 
square,  revealing  a  beautiful,  soft,  mellow,  peaty 
soil  underneath,  in  which  corn  or  cabbages  might  be 
planted  without  even  plowing.  This  surface  was 
being  hauled  oil  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  re- 
turned. It  was  a  plucky  undertaking— the  whole 
reclamation — not  only  the  "grand  canal,"  but  the 
miles  of  tile  drains  laid — and  the  result  will  be  well 
worth  watching.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
outlay  will  be  returned  in  two  seasons'  crops  after 
it  is  all  under  cultivation. 

Wild  Onions  Pla^vorlng  3Iilk. 

The  flavorous  onion  is  the  unsavory  fly  in  many  a 
"pot  of  ointment"— not  to  say  pat  of  butter.  We 
have  been  fortunate  for  several  years,  and  fields  in 
which  onions  abound  have  been  saved  for  summer 
pasturage,  or  made  some  other  use  of,  but  my 
neighbor  F. — as  good  a  farmer  and  breeder  as  he  is 
banker  and  broker — has  been  going  through  "afflic- 
tions sore,"  on  account  of  the  onions,  or  leeks.  He 
gets  double  the  market  price  for  his  butter,  supply- 
ing friends  and  fastidious  people,  who  enjoy  their 
butter  as  they  do  their  Sauteme,  and  study  its  sub- 
tile flavors.  roUin?  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  (heir 
tongues,  demanding  that  it  be  little  salted,  and  per- 
fect in  odor,  flavor,  and  texture.  His  fields  are  blue 
with  onions  early  in  April,  and  they  (the  onions) 
are  the  particular  delight  of  the  cows.  We  were 
discussing  the  taste  of  the  cows,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  butter  the  other  day,  when  he  favored  an  opin- 
ion he  had  somewhere  seen  advocated,  n.amely,  that 
the  flavor  was  nearly  lost  after  a  few  hours,  thus, 
that  the  morning's  mUk  would  be  quite  free  from 
the  flavor,  if  the  cows  were  kept  shut  up  in  the 
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stable  or  yard  all  night.  It  is  certain  that  there  are 
few  odors  more  diffusive  than  this  one  we  so  depre- 
cate in  milk.  One  may  perceive  it  in  the  cow's 
breath.  Hei-  very  hide  reeks  of  it,  and  the  milk 
shares  it  impartially  with  all  the  other  secretions. 

One  man  may  make  a  good  part  of  his  breakfast 
of  an  onion  or  shallot  salad,  or  eat  a  dozen  ot  the 
bulbs  as  we  do  radishes,  and  yet  by  noon  no  one 
can  perceive  the  iiavorin  his  breath,  while  that  of 
another  person  may  be  redolent  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
presume  it  is  so  with  cows.  That  is,  that  one  ani- 
mal will  throw  off  the  odor  much  quicker  than 
another.  I  used  to  keep  bees  in  Hartford  County, 
and  when  tlte  onions  were  in  bloom,  the  breath  of 
the  hivus  would  be  perceived  several  rods  ofiE.  It 
was  the  very  essence  of  an  onion  eater's  breath. 
Yet  we  never  perceived  any  Ul-flavor  in  the  honey, 
and  I  believe  in  onion  districts  the  honey  that  is 
gathered  from  that  crop,  is  considered  superior  to 
most  mixed  honey,  ilay  we  not  gather 
A  Ijcsson  ill  Domestic  Economy  from  tlie  Bcesl 

Honey  when  it  is  brought  to  the  hive  and  stored, 
is  in  a  very  liquid  condition.  In  this  state  the  cells 
can  not  be  properly  tilled  with  it,  and  the  bees 
would  not^seal  up  the  cells  if  filled.  They  regulate 
the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  hive  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  maintaining  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  current  of  air 
in  constant  circulation  all  through  among  the 
combs.  The  result  is  the  excess  of  water  is  driven 
off  from  the  newly  gathered  honey,  which  is  greatly 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  with  it  goes  the  last  vestige 
of  the  onion  flavor. 

I  have  kno^Ti  milk  to  be  scalded  as  soon  as 
drawn,  with  a  view  to  drive  off  this  odor,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
evaporate  the  milk  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  the 
bees  make  use  of,  but  they  can  not  maintain  a  high 
one,  because  it  would  melt  their  wax,  which  is 
sometimes  done  in  spite  of  their  most  energetic 
wing-fanning  for  ventilation.  We  may  easily  sub- 
ject milk  to  a  temperature  of  150°  Fah.,  or  perhaps 
considerably  higher  without  changing  it,  and  giving 
it  any  boiled  flavor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
would,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  effectually 
dissipate  the  flavor  ol  the  onions.  Our  old  friend, 
Gail  Borden,  of  condensed-milk  and  meat-extract 
fame,  must  have  made  experiments  in  this  general 
direction.  He  employed  a  temperature  of  about 
1.50°,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  as  perfect  a  vacu- 
um as  he  could  secure  by  a  powerful  air-pump;  and 
the  air  and  steam  which  was  thrown  out  from  the 
discharge  pipe  of  his  air-pump,  was  loaded  with  a 
noisome  stench  of  corrupt  animal  matter,  mingled 
•with  the  odors  of  the  bam-yard.  I  learn  also  at  the 
ofEce  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  that  the  flavor 
of  onions  is  never  perceptible  in  milk  condensed  on 
the  Borden  principle.  The  indications  therefore  are 
obvious,  that  subjecting  milk  to  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  and  stirring  it  to  promote  rapid  evap- 
oration, will  probably  drive  off  the  garlic  flavor. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  6. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Wtdks   and   Talks  on  tlie  Farmy 
"  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

"  We  do  not  see,"  write  Elder  Brothers,  of  Bea- 
ver Co.,  Pa.,  "why  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
the  corn  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  best  crops  that  is 
grown  in  this  country — far  ahead  of  oats.  Fifty 
bushclsof  shelled  com  peracreismuch  bettcrthan 
thirty  bushels  of  oats,  and  then  an  acre  ot  fodder 
is  as  good  feed  as  an  acre  of  hay.  Com  is  a  rank 
feeder,  ami  the  ground  cannot  be  too  rich — no  dan- 
ger of  its  going  down.  After  the  corn,  sow  barley 
or  wheat.  If  wc  could  leave  oats  out  altogether,  it 
would  suit  us.    But  they  seem  a  necessary  evil." 

I  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  said  that  could  be 
considered  disrespectful  to  our  grand  American  ce- 
rc'il,  Indian  Corn.  I  have  a  most  sincere  and  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  crop. 

"They  prob'.ihly  allude,"  said  the  Doctor,  "to 
what  you  said,  (May  No.  of  the  Amn-ican  Af/riniUiir- 
ist),  as  to  using  artificial  manures  on  coni.  You  said, 
if  you  used  them  at  all,  it  should  be  'on  crops  which 
command  a  relatively  higher  price  than  corn.'" 


"  That  is  still  my  opinion,"  said  I,  "  but  possibly 
it  is  an  erroneous  one.  We  greatly  need  a  series  of 
careful  experiments,  embracing  a  whole  rotation, 
say  corn,  barley,  wheat,  clover,  etc.  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk  it  would  be  found  more  profitable  to  ap- 
ply the  artifleial  manures  to  the  barley,  or  wheat, 
than  to  the  corn." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  in  using  artificial  ma- 
nures, we  should  apply  them  (l.s',)  to  those  crops 
which  require  the  /nost  labor  per  aero  ;  (2^^,)  to  those 
crops  which  command  the  highest  relative  price. 

This  question  of  price  is  too  often  overloolvcd, 
and  }-et  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  with 
wheat  at  .S'3  per  bushel,  an  application  of  20D  lbs. 
of  superphosphate,  and  300  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  might  be  very  profitable,  while  at  SI  per 
bushel,  it  would  scarcely  pay.  And  so  with  Indian 
com,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  artificial  manures  can  ever  be  cheap 
enough  to  make  their  application  profitable  to  corn 
in  sections  where  it  sells  for  less  than  40c.  a  bushel. 

In  such  sections,  farmers  must  look  to  the  plant- 
food  lying  dormant  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  arti- 
fleial manures. — '•  But  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  they  have  land  containing  very  little  available  or 
dormant  plant-food." — "In  such  a  ease,"  said  I, 
"  they  cannot  afford  to  raise  corn  for  30c.  a  bushel, 
unless  they  can  get  manm'e  for  little  or  nothing." 

Now  I  cannot  see  how  these  remarks  can  he  con- 
sidered in  any  way  disrespectful  to  Indian  com.  It 
is  the  crop  of  crops  for  cheap,  rich  land ;  and  if  we 
at  the  East  are  to  compete  with  the  West  in  pro- 
ducing cheap  corn,  I  can  see  only  two  ways  which 
promise  success  :  (1.)  We  must  drain  our  low,  rich, 
alluvial  land,  and  bring  it  into  cultivation.  (2.) 
We  must  make  more  manure  on  the  farm.  To  do 
this,  we  may  have  to  buy  artificial  manures,  but  if 
so,  I  doubt  whether  it  wUl  be  found  the  most  prof- 
itable to  apply  them  directly  to  the  corn  crop. 

On  my  own  farm,  I  am  making  much  more  ma- 
nure than  the  Deacon,  or  the  Squire.  I  do  it  prin- 
cipally by  buying  bran,  malt-sprouts,  and  other 
food  for  stock,  and  by  feeding  out  aU  the  grass, 
clover,  hay,  corn,  corn-stalks,  straw,  oats,  and  peas, 
and  maugel-wurzei  and  other  roots  that  are  grown 
on  the  farm.  And  now,  when  we  have  got  the  ma- 
nure, M'hat  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  this  question  now, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  that  most  farmers  who 
succeed  in  making  their  land  rich,  have  a  tendency 
to  raise  crops  which  bring  a  higher  price  than  corn, 
or  they  keep  improved  stock  that  requires  for  its 
most  rapid  grovrth,  more  or  less  green  food  the 
year  round.  In  other  words,  such  farmers  will 
raise  mangel-wiu"zel,  cabbages,  turnips,  rape,  etc. 
They  will  raise  corn,  too,  and  raise  large  crops  of 
com,  but  they  will,  in  connection  with  it,  either  be- 
fore or  after,  raise  other  crops  which  directly  or  in- 
directly pay  a  higher  profit. 

In  fact,  before  they  finish  their  letter,  Messrs. 
Elder  Brothers  allude  to  the  very  point  I  have  in 
my  mind.  They  say :  "  We  have  no  roots  this  sea- 
son, as  we  have  been  busy  building  a  baru,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  time  to  plant  any.  You 
know  everything  comes  in  a  rusb,  and  we  were 
afraid  we  would  spoil  some  crop.  How  to  do  with- 
out roots  this  winter  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  We 
"Want  to  turn  the  Cotswold  ram  to  the  ewes  in  Au- 
gust. Can  the  lambs  be  raised  without  roots.  The 
ram  is  a  thorough-bred  Cotswold,  and  got  us  good 
lambs  last  season.  We  do  not  feed  him,  but  he 
keeps  in  good  stock  order,  and  weighs  about  ISO 
lbs.  Can  these  heavy  sheep  be  raised  on  grass 
alone?     Wc  cannot  doit." 

This  is  right  to  the  point.  These  heavy  English 
mutton  sheep  arc  not  raised  in  Euglaud  on  grass 
alone.  After  they  have  got  their  growth,  they  will 
!ucp  fat  on  irrass.  But  with  sheep,  as  with  other 
stock,  early  maturity  and  rapid  growth  when  young, 
say  1.50  lbs,  at  12  months  old,  require,  as  a  rule, 
either  remarkably  rich  grass  or  sonie  extra  feed 
in  the  shape  ot  roots,  bran,  malt-sprouts  or  grain. 

And  we  want  sheep  and  cattle  that  require,  and 
will  pay  for,  rich  grass  and  extra  feed.  There  are 
money  and  manure  in  the  business.  The  English 
want  fat  sheep,  and  we  want  rich  manure.  We  can 
afford  perhaps  to  put  a  heavy  dressing  of  good 
barnyard  manure  on  to  a  piece  of  land  for  com. 


Cultivate  the  land  thoroughly.  Plow  it  in  the  fall, 
after  the  corn  is  off,  and  again  in  the  spring,  once 
or  twice,  and  then  sow  it  to  mangel-wurzel,  and  for 
this  crop,  in  this  section,  we  may  be  able  to  use  ar- 
tificial manure  to  good  advantage  and  decided  profit. 

"I  thought,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  were  never 
coming  to  the  point.  You  think,  then,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  use  artificial  manure  for  corn  ;  but 
that  we  can  afford  to  apply  our  barnyard  manure  to 
this  crop,  and  then  follow  the  com  with  mangel- 
wurzel,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  artificial  ma- 
nure, wUl  utUize  the  manure  left  in  the  sod." 

I  do  not  give  this  as  my  settled  opinion.  We  are 
feeling  our  w.ay.  There  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As  yet,  it  is  the  convenience  of 
tillage  operations,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  chem- 
istry, that  controls  our  system  of  rotation. 

Last  year,  after  my  corn  was  cut,  and  while  it  was 
standing  in  stooks  on  the  land,  we  plowed  between 
the  rows  of  stooks.  It  is  this  earl}'  fail-plowing, 
while  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  that  does  the 
most  good.  The  land  was  rather  stiff,  and  it  was 
so  dry  and  hard  that  we  put  3  horses  on  the  plow. 

"But  with  three  horses  abreast,"  said  the  Sqture, 
"I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  much  plowing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  stooks." 

We  can  plow  just  as  close  to  the  stooks  as  with 
two  horses.  The  rows  of  com  are  Si  feet  apart,  and 
we  put  five  rows  into  a  stook,  so  that  the  rows  of 
stooks  are  ITsfeet  apart. 

We  commense  plowing  at  A,  turning  the  furrow 
:  C  S  :G  F:  towards  the  row  of  stooks, 
S  S    ~       S       ^'^'^  when  we  get  to  the  top 

:  :  :        of  the  iield   at  J3,  turned 

g  ^  ^       "  l"ivv,"    and     came    back 

:  :  :        from    C  to  D,  tuming,   of 

i  ^  •„       cotu-se,  the  furrow  towards 

;  :  :        the   other   row   of  stooks. 

^  ^  •        We  proceeded  in  this   way 

;  ;        until  all  the  land  was  plowed 

V  -^  ^       between  these  two  rows  of 

;  stooks.  Then  commence  at 
'.D  A  '-.H  E-  E,  and  plow  to  F,  and  back 
from  (?  to  H,  and  so  on  until  the  field  is  finished. 

There  was  a  strip,  from  A,  II,  to  B,  G,  about 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  that  was  not  plowed.  This 
was  left  until  the  corn  was  husked,  aud  when 
husking,  the  bundles  of  corn  stidks  were  placed  in 
stooks  on  the  plowed  land,  and  this  allowed  us  to 
plow  the  land  ou  which  the  rows  of  corn  stood. 
Vv'e  commenced  at  £,  and  threw  back  the  previous 
furrow  to  A,  and  then  from  II  to  G.  In  this  way 
aU  the  land  was  plowed.  It  makes  a  great  many 
"  dead  furrows,"  but  these  are  useful  in  carrying 
off  the  surface  water  in  wmter  aud  spring.  The 
land  looks  rough,  but  it  lies  up  high  aud  dry.  If 
there  is  time,  it  may  be  plowed  again  just  before 
winter  sets  in. 

The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  makes 
the  land  uneven,  but  by  careful  plowing  aud  culti- 
vating in  the  spring,  it  can  be  made  level.  Aud 
this  repeated  xilowiug,  and  cultivating,  and  har- 
rowing, aud  rolling,  is  precisely  what  this  rather 
heavy  land  requires,  to  prepare  it  for  mangels — or 
in  fact  for  oats,  barley,  or  any  other  spring  crop. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  find  it  to  our  in- 
terest to  work  our  land  more  and  more  in  the  fall— 
and  the  earlier  the  better.  Our  springs  are  short, 
aud  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  in  the  seed  ;  the  land 
is  wet,  and  if  plowed  in  this  condition,  we  do  more 
harm  than  good.  If  wc  wait  until  it  gets  dry,  it  is 
apt  to  turn  up  lumpy,  aud  much  luirrowing,  cul- 
tivating, and  rolling  is  required,  to  get  it  in  any- 
thing like  good  condition.  And  as  everything  is 
crowding  us,  we  are  often  obliged  to  put  in  the 
crop  with  some  of  the  laud  so  hard  that,  unless  we 
have  an  unusually  wot  spring,  the  seed  is  a  long 
time  in  coming  up.  and  the  crops  are  "spotty." 

And  it  is  these  poor  spots  which  pull  down  the 
"  average  yield  "  to  such  a  low  figure.  I  have  in 
my  own  barley  ticld  to-day  portions  that  will  prob- 
ably give  .50  bushels  per  acre,  and  spots,  where  the 
yieid  will  not  l>o  10  bushels.  And  yet  these  latter 
spots  are  naturally  the  strongest  and  richest  land 
in  the  field.  If  in  the  right  mechnnicnl  condition, 
they  would  yield  a  heavier  crop  than  the  -lighter 
and  more  easily  worked  jiarts  of  the  field. 

This  work  must  be  done  in  tlie  fall.    I  do  not  say 
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it  cannot  be  done  in  tlie  spring,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  not  be  done. 

After  we  are  through  sowing  wheat,  say  the 
middle  of  September,  we  can  from  that  time  until 
winter  sets  in,  very  profitably  employ  our  teams 
in  getting  the  land  ready  for  spring  crops. 

"  But  we  are  very  busy,"  remarked  the  Deacon, 
"  cutting  corn  and  digging  potatoes."" 

True,  but  it  is  better  to  hire  an  extra  man  than  to 
let  the  team  lie  idle.  Get  a  three-horse  plow  with 
a  good  point,  and  recollect  that  you  are  doing  the 
work  principally  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  and 
pulverizing  the  hard  spots.  Tou  want  a  faithful 
man,  who  will  take  pains  to  do  good  work,  especially 
where  it  is  most  needed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
poor  plowing  done  on  our  farms. 

Last  fall  I  plowed  my  potato  land,  and  this 
spring  harrowed  it  and  drilled  in  barley.  It  was 
not  plowed  in  the  spring,  except  a  strip  of  rather 
heavy  land,  running  diagonally  across  the  lot.  This 
was  plowed.  In  drilling,  the  drill  crossed  this 
plowed  strip,  and  there  was  unplowed  land  on  each 


Fig.  1. — A  POETABLB  PIG  PEN. 

side  of  it.  I  noticed  that  the  seed  did  not  come  up 
as  soon  on  the  plowed  strip,  as  on  the  unplowed 
land  on  each  side.  And  the  barley  on  the  unplowed 
land  was  decidedly  of  a  darker  color.  This  was  not 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  land, 
for  some  of  the  unplowed  land  was  just  as  hard  and 
stiff  as  the  portion  that  was  plowed,  and  some  that 
was  plowed  was  as  light  as  the  land  adjoining.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  the  difference  was  due  to  the 
fact,  that  in  plowing  we  turned  up  soil  that  was 
much  colder  than  the  unplowed  surface  soil  that 
was  merely  harrowed.  The  latter  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  was  warm  enough  to  give  the  bar- 
ley a  good  start. 

Now,  instead  of  plowing  this  strip  of  hard  land 
onee  in  the  fall  and  once  in  the  spring,  it  ought  to 
be  plowed  twice  in  the  fall.  And  the  work  should 
have  been  done  while  the  land  was  dry  and  hard. 
Plow  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  and  harrow  and  roll 
until  the  hard  and  lumpy  spots  are  reduced  to  the 
finest  condition.  This  is  the  important  point.  It 
may  not  he  necessary  to  harrow,  roll,  and  cultivate 
the  whole  field,  but  do  not  leave  it  until  the  whole 
surface  is  worked  as  fine  as  if  you  were  going  to 
sow  it.  Then,  before  winter  sets  in,  and  if  possible 
while  the  land  is  still  quite  diy,  plow  under  this 
fine,  mellow  surface  soil.  This  will  bring  up  the 
hard,  lumpy  soil  underneath  to  the  surface,  and  I 
would  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
these  clods  will  dry  out  quickly,  and  a  good  har- 
row ivUl  reduce  them  to  powder.  A  cultivator  fol- 
lowing, will  mix  this  fine,  dry,  warm  soil  with  the 
colder  and  damper  soil  underneath,  and  soon  give 
you  a  warm,  mellow  seed-bed. 

»-. —      ««»   .-• 

A  Portable  Pig  Pen. 

— • — 

Where  a  single  family  pig  is  kept,  provision  for 


venieut.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  garden,  at  the 
time  when  there  are  waste  vegetables  to  be  disposed 
of,  or  it  may  be  penned  in  a  grass  lot.  A  portable 
pen,  with  an  open  yard  attached,  that  will  be  found 
useful  for  a  pig  or  a  few  chickens,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  At  fig.  1  is  the  pen,  the 
engraving  showing  it  so  clearly  that  no  description 
is  needed.  At  fig.  2  is  sho^vn  the  yard  which  is 
placed  with  the  open  space  next  to  the  door  of  the 
pen,  so  that  the  pig  can  go  in  and  out  freely.  The 
yard  is  attached  to  the  pen  by  hooks  and  staples, 
and  both  of  them  are  provided  with  handles,  by 
which  they  can  be  lifted  and  carried  from  place  to 
place.  Both  the  yard  and  pen  should  be  floored,  and 
the  floors  should  be  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
groundjthat  they  may  be  kept  dry  and  made  durable. 


Fig.  2. — ^TARD   TO   PORTABLE   PEN. 

changing  the  locality  of  its  pen  is  often  necessary, 
so  that  the  pig  may  be  kept  wherever  it  is  most  con- 


The   Narragansett   Turkey. 

The  popular  bird  known  as  the  Narragansett  Tur- 
key, originated  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  that  name 
some  years  ago,  and  is  very  largely  raised  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut.  It  is  a  large  gray 
variety,  with  lighter  or  darker  shades,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  breeder.  The  most  striking  and 
uniform  feature  about  the  markings  of  the  feathers, 
is  a  white  patch  upon  the  wing  bow.  Not  much 
pains  has  been  taken  to  breed  them  to  a  feather,  as 
the  chief  thing  looked  after  is  size.  There  is 
probably  no  other  section,  in  this  countiy  at  least, 
where  turkey  raising  receives  so  much  attention 
among  farmers,  and  where  the  average  weight  of 
flocks  runs  so  high  as  in  the  above  named  localities. 
The  soU  and  climate  are  admirable,  no  disease  pre- 
vails, and  the  turkey  crop  is  about  as  sure  as  any- 
thing grown  upon  the  farm.  This  breed  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  parent 
birds,  and  good  breeding,  continued  through  many 
years.  The  earliest  and  best  formed  birds  are  se- 
lected for  breeding  every  year.  The  practice  of 
breeding  from  two  and  three-year-old  hens,  is  gain- 
ing in  favor  with  the  more  intelligent  farmers, 
though  it  is  still  the  exception.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  selection  of  the  male  bird.  He 
must  be  perfectly  formed,  with  a  straight  breast- 
bone, rather  coarse,  stout  legs,  and  a  proud  carriage. 
A  young  cockerel,  weighing  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son, lo  the  model  bird  to  lead  the  flock.  The  young 
hens  should  weigh  thirteen  to  fifteen  pounds.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  in  this  region  to  get 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  their  turkeys  sold 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  If  one  is  going 
into  turkey-raising,  it  will  pay  to  get  eggs  or  birds 
from  a  stock  that  has  been  bred  for  a  score  of  years 
or  more,  for  their  size.  The  Narragansetts  are  a 
well-tested  breed,  and  are  hard  to  beat. 

In  starting  a  flock,  we  have  invariably  had  the 
best  success  with  birds.  It  takes  a  little  more  capi- 
tal to  start  the  enterprise,  but  a  year  in  time,  and 
advantage  of  seeing  the  stock,  and  kno'n'ing  what 
sort  of  birds  are  likely  to  be  raised,  are  gained.  We 
have  now  conscientious  poultry  breeders,  who  have 
given  years  to  the  study  of  their  business,  and  when 
we  buy  their  birds  we  reap  the  advantages  of  their 
long  experience.  Consecticht. 


Home-Made  Com-Slieller. 

A  Canadian  correspondent  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  home-made  Com-Sheller,  which 
may  answer  a  very  good  purpose  where  there  is 
leisure  to  make  it,  and  means  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  manufactured  shellers  are  wanting.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  we  do  not  think  it  wise  for  a  farmer  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  poor,  inefficient 
substitute,  for  a  cheap,  substantial  implement  or 
machine,  when  that  time  can  be  put  to  more  profit- 
able use.  If  there  is  an  acre  of  waste  land  about 
the  farm,  or  a  swamp  to  be  drained,  weeds  to  be 
rooted  out,  stone  to  be  picked  off,  or  any  other 
work  to  be  done  that  wUl  add  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land,  these  should  be  done  first, 
and  if  there  is  time  to  be  spared,  then  other  things 
may  not  be  left  undone.  Duringthe  winter  season, 
or  in  wet  weather,  it  may  pay  very  well  to  fix  up 


Buch  useful  contrivances  as  are  frequently  described 
or  suggested  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  but  we 
know  of  a  ease  where  a  farmer  who  spent  a  day  in 


Fig.  1. — SIDE-PIECE. 


Fig.  2. — SIDE-PIECE. 


making  a  splint  broom,  on  the  same  day  lost  a  calf 
which  fell  and  was  smothered  in  a  sink  hole  which 
one  hour's  work  would  have  closed.  For  a  25  cent 
broom  a  calf  worth  several  dollars  was  thus  thrown 
away.  "Everything  in  its  place  and  season,"  is 
the  rule  to  be  observed  as  regards  all  such  things. 
The  com-sheller  referred  to  is  described  as  fol- 
lows. A  circular  piece  of  plank,  (figure  1),  3  Inch- 
es thick,  is  studded  with  wrought  nails,  driven 
so  as    to  leave  three-    ^__, . 


Fig.    3. — HASDLE. 


quarters  of  an  inch  pro- 
jecting upon  the  face, 
and  the  points  are 
clinched  upon  the  re- 
verse side.  At  figure  2, 
is  a  similar  piece  of 
plank,  furnished' in  like  manner  with  projecting 
nails.  The  first  piece  of  plank  has  a  round  hole  in 
the  center  which  fits  the  end  of  the  crank,  figure  3  ; 
the  other  piece  has  a  square  hole,  which  fits  the 
square  portion  of  the  crank;  so  that  when  the 
crank  is  turned,  one  piece  of  plank  only  revolves, 
the  other  is  held  stationary  by  being  fastened  to  the 
frame.  The  two  discs  are  fitted  into  a  rim,  made 
from  part  of  a  cheese-box,  one  being  nailed  to  it 


Fig.  4.^C0KX-SnELLEK   COMPLETE. 

and  one  being  loose.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  rim 
to  receive  the  com  ears,  and  as  they  are  shelled, 
the  shelled  corn  and  cobs  fall  out  of  an  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rim.  The  whole  is  fitted  in 
a  frame  (fig.  4)  similar  to  that  of  a  grindstone. 


How  to   "Wit   Cement. 

In  the  America?!  Agriculturist  for  Dec,  1874,  we 
gave  some  directions,  with  several  illustrations,  for 
building  in  concrete.  Since  then  we  have  had  fre- 
quent inquiries  in  regard  to  various  details,  especi- 
ally as  to  the  proper  method  of  mixing  the  concrete. 
As  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  business,  we 
now  give  some  directions  both  as  regards  mixing 
concrete,  and  the  cement  alone.  The  article  to  he 
used  is  the  Rosendale  cement,  which  is  manufac- 
tured at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson,  N.  T.  This  is 
nearly  as  good  as  the  imported  Portland  cement, 
and  much  cheaper.  The  cement  is  made  from  what 
is  known  as  hydraulic  lime-stone,  that  is,  a  rock 
which  contains,  besides  ordinary  lime-stone,  some 
clay,  silica,  and  magnesia.  Pure  lime-stone  con- 
tains only  hme  and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  56  parts  of  the  former  to  44  of  the  latter  in 
100  ;  when  this  stone  is  burned,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  pure  or  quick-lime  is 
left.  When  this  is  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
the  two  combine,  forming  hydrate  of  lime  ;  during 
the  combination,  heat  is  given  out;  the  operation 
is  called  slaking.  When  the  water  is  just  sufficient 
to  form  the  combination,  a  fine,  dry  powder  is  pr»- 
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dnced,  which  we  call  dry  slaked  lime.  When  the 
water  is  in  excess,  the  surplus  is  mixed  mechanic- 
ally with  the  lime,  and  forms  what  is  called  the 
milk  of  llrce,  or  cream  of  lime,  according  to  its 
consistence  ;  it  is  this  pasty  substance  which  we 
mix  with  sand,  to  form  building  mortar.  But  when 
we  have  clay  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  with  the  lime-stone,  and 
this  stone  or  mixture  is  burned  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  lime-stone,  we  get  what  is  known  as 
hydraulic  lime,  because  it  combines  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  pure  lime,  and  in 
combining  with  it,  instead  of  falling  to  powder, 
like  ordinary  lime,  it  hardens  into  stone  again. 
This  hardening  takes  place  even  under  water ;  the 
hydraulic  lime  combines  with  just  so  much  water 
as  is  required  to  "set"  or  harden,  and  leaves  the 
remainder.  It  possesses  this  property,  also,  when 
mixed  with  sand  in  proper  proportions,  and  when 
so  mixed,  the  cement  will  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
surface  of  any  stone  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
This  property  is  made  available  in  constructing 
-works  of  concrete,  which  consists  of  broken  stone 


Fig.  1. — EOS   FOR   mXIXG  CEilENT. 

mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  cement,  that,  when 
it  is  packed  closely,  the  surfaces  of  aU  the  pieces 
of  stone  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  cement, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  fragments  of  stone  are 
filled  with  it.  That  there  may  be  no  more  cement 
used  than  is  actually  needed,  the  mixture  is  ram- 
med down  solidly,  until  the  fragments  of  stone  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other.     The 


Fig.  2.— SIDE  OF  CEMENT  BOX. 

.  composition  of  the  impure  or  hydraulic  lime-stone, 
which  behaves  in  this  useful  manner,  is,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Kingston  stone  mentioned,  as  fol- 
lows :  Carbonic  acid,  31.20  per  cent ;  lime,  25.50  ; 
magnesia,  12.35  ;  silica,  15.37  ;  alumina  (clay),  9.13 ; 
and  peroxyd  of  iron  (which  is  useless  or  worse), 
2.25.  On  account  of  this  difference  in  character  be- 
tween lime  and  cement,  a  diHerent  treatment  is 
necessary  for  each,  and  each  is  put  to  diilerent 
uses.  The  cement  makes  a  much  harder  and  more 
solid  combination  with  sand,  and  is  therefore  chosen 


Fig.  3.— E>D    or    CE.MEXT   BOX. 

when  great  strength  is  required.  Its  rapid  setting, 
when  mixed  with  water,  also  requires  that  it  be 
used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed,  and  renders  a  rapid 
mixture  necessary.  The  cement  and  sand  should, 
therefore,  be  mixed  together  dry,  and  very  thor- 
oughly. Four  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  cement 
are  the  proportions  generally  used.    These  may  be 

/ig.  4.— MiS.SEIl  OF  FASTENING   BOX. 

mingled  in  a  box  of  suitable  character,  and  the 
mass  is  so  spread  as  to  have  a  hollow  in  the  center, 
into  which  water  is  poured.  Tlie  sides  of  the  heap 
are  gradually  worked  into  the  water,  with  a  com- 
mon hoe,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  spreading  nbout,  and  as  it  is  absorbed,  more 
water  is  poured  in,  until  the  whole  is  brought  to  a 
thin  semi  li.iuid  condition.  A  box,  very  suitable 
for  this  operation,  is  shown  at  figure  1.  This  is 
made  of  pieces  of  plank,  prepared  as  follows  :  The 
side  pieces  are  shown  at  figure  2;  the  end  pieces  at 


figure  3,  and  the  bottom  piece  at  figure  4.  The  end 
pieces  are  made  with  tenons,  which  fit  in  mortices 
in  the  side  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 


Fig.  5.— MACHISE  FOR  MIXING   CEMENT. 

the  frame  thus  made  is  held  together  by  keys 
driven  into  the  holes  seen  in  the  tenons.  The  bot- 
tom planks  are  fastened  together  with  cleats,  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  frame  and  fit  snugly.  Iron 
bolts  are  put  through  holes  in  the  cleats,  as  shown 
in  figure  4,  and  through  the  holes  in  figure  2,  and 
by  means  of  nuts  with  washers  under  them,  the 
whole  box  is  brought  firmly  together.  Such  a  box, 
after  having  been  used  for  this  ptupose,  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  mixing  feed'  in  the  bam,  or 
for  many  other  purposes,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
well  made  at  the  first.  Wlien  the  mortar  is  mixed, 
the  broken  stone  may  be  thrown  into  it,  beginning 
at  one  side,  and  the  whole  is  worked  up  thoroughly 
with  the  hoe,  so  that  every  piece  of  stone  is  coated 
with  the  cement.  A  machine,  that  is  easily  made, 
may  be  used  for  this  mixing,  and  is  also  very  use- 
ful for  mixing  ordinary  mortar  for  building  or 
plastering.  It  is  shown  at  figure  5.  It  consists  of 
a  box  set  upon  feet,  with  a  smaller  box  attached  at 
the  rear  end,  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom  where 
the  mortar  is  seen  escaping,  and  a  shaft,  having 
broad,  flat  arms  on  it,  placed  at  a  somewhat  acute 
angle  with  the  line  of  the  shaft,  so  that  they  will 
operate  as  a  screw  to  force  the  mass  along  the  spout 
and  out  of  it  at  the  opening.  A  crank  handle  is 
fitted  to  this  shaft,  and  if  a  fly-wheel  can  be  bor- 
rowed from  a  feed-cutter,  or  a  com-sheller,  and 
attached  to  the  shaft  as  shown,  so  much  the  better. 
The  materials  to  be  mixed  are  thrown  into  the  box, 
and  by  turning  the  handle,  the  whole  will  be  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  great  rapidity  and  ease. 


How  to  Use  Sea-Weed. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  by  those  farmers 
along  the  coast,  who  are  just  beginning  to  use  sea- 
weed, that  it  will  not  rot.  This  is  probably  true  of 
dry  eel-grass  as  it  is  sometimes  used.  We  have 
known  it  to  be  sometimes  plowed  into  a  rather  dry, 
sandy  soil,  and  remain  for  a  year  without  much 
change.  But  even  this  dry  sea-weed  can  be  utilized 
and  made  to  help  the  manure  heap  in  several  ways. 
In  the  absence  of  straw  or  sawdust,  it  makes  a  fair 
bedding  for  the  stables  and  sty.  We  have  used  it 
constantly  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  horse  stable, 
and  where  rye  straw  is  worth  fifteen  dollars  a  ton, 
and  sea-weed  can  be  had  for  the  carting  or  scowing, 
it  is  good  economy  to  make  bedding  of  sea-weed. 
It  takes  more  of  it  than  of  straw  to  keep  the  horses 
clean,  but  it  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
larger  addition  to  the  manure  heap  is  an  advantage. 
It  becomes  saturated  with  urine  and  manure,  and  is 
reduced  very  fine  in  the  fermentation  of  the  manure 
heap.  It  is  w»rked  up  quite  as  eflTectually  in  the 
pig  sty.  A  very  large  and  profitable  addition  may 
be  made  to  the  compost  heap  by  either  of  these 
processes,  when  there  arc  good  facilities  for  gather- 
ing the  dry  eel-grass.  But  most  shore  farmers  pre- 
fer to  gather  this  and  other  sea-weeds  in  the  green 
or  wet  state,  in  a  mixed  mass,  as  they  are  thrown  up 
by  the  storms  and  tides  upon  the  shores.  In  many 
localities  the  coves  and  tidal  streams  are  niUed,  and 
the  gathered  weed  and  mud  is  acowcd  to  some  con- 
venient landing-place,  and  then  carted  to  the  farm, 
sometimes  to  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  It 
goes  Into  the  barn-yard  or  sties,  and  Is  mixed  with 


other  manures,  and  readily  ferments.  Sometimes 
this  material,  gathered  in  the  summer  and  fall,  is 
carted  directly  to  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  is  composted  with  headlands  or  peat.  The 
sea  wrack,  gathered  later,  and  made  up  principally 
of  kelp,  rock-weed,  and  the  finer  algae,  is  often 
spread  directly  upon  the  land  as  a  top-dressing,  or 
to  be  plowed  in.  These  weeds  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
decay  rapidly,  and  make  excellent  manure.  Capital 
and  labor  spent  in  gathering  this  harvest  of  the  sea, 
are  well  invested.  Connecticut. 


A  Fence-Post  Aze. 

We  give  herewith  an  illustration  of  an  axe  made 
expressly  for  cutting  holes  in  fence  posts  for  re- 
ceiving the  ends  of  rails  in  making  post  and  rail 
fence.  The  blade  is  of  exactly  the  same  width  as 
the  hole  to  be  cut  in  the  post,  so  that  the  hole  is 
cut  very  easily,  and  if  used  with  sufficient  skill,  it 
is  made  so  smooth  that  it  needs  no  trimming. 
These  axes  are  made  by  some  of  the  manufactarers. 


AXE  FOB  cutting  HOLES  IN  POSTS. 

but  where  they  are  not  kept  for  sale,  they  are  very 
easily  made  by  a  blacksmith  from  a  piece  of  tire  iron 
doubled,  and  into  which  a  steel  blade  can  be  welded. 


Draining    Cellar    Walls— Prevention   of 
Bampness  in  Cellars. 


Wet  cellars  are  very  disagreeable  and  unhealth- 
ful,  and  unfortunately  far 
from  uncommon.  They  ■**'*^v /J" 
are  frequently  caused  by 
permitting  the  drip  from 
the  eaves  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  where,  for  want 
of  a  gutter  to  carry  it 
away,  or  other  sufficient   \<^» 
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drainage,  the  water  satu- 
rates the  ground,  and 
soaks  through  the  cellar 
wall.  But,  from  whatever 
cause  the  dampness  oc- 
curs, it  should  be  removed 
as  completely  as  possible. 
A  house  should  never  be 

built    upon   a  site    from   \i^'i [ 

which  there  can  be  no 
drainage,  and  if  this  pre- 
caution has  been  observed, 
the  cellar  may  be  made 
perfectly  dry  by  using  either  of  the  methods  here 
illustrated.    At  fig.  1  is 


Fli;    1.  —  CELLAS   WALL. 
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shown  a  method  in  which 
a  drain  is  made  beneath 
a  brick  wall,  and  the 
space  next  to  the  wall, 
upon  the  outside,  is  filled 
with  small  stones.  The 
earth  is  then  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  and 
all  moisture  falls  directly 
downwards  through  the 
layer  of  stones,  and 
reaches  the  drain  under 
the  wall.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  stone  out- 
tide  is  carried  lower  than 
I  ho  cellar  floor,  the  wall  is 
therefore  always  dry.  At 
lig.  2  a  different  method 
is  shown.   Here  is  a  stone 


wall  with  a  broad  foundation  beneath  it.  This  is 
so  made  that  a  passage-way  is  left  in  the  stone 
for  any  water  that   may  be   in  the   soil.     This 
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water-way  must  be  made  completely  around  the 
wall,  and  in  either  ease,  the  water  that  may 
gather  beneath  the  wall,  should  be  carried  off 
through  a  drain  made  expressly  for  it.  Without 
this  outlet,  it  is  useless  to  maUe  drains  beneath  the 
cellar,  for  if  the  water  is  not  quickly. carried  away, 
it  will  rise  in  the  soil  outside,  and  inside  the  cellar 
through  the  floor,  as  badly  as  bef  M'e. 


A   Method  of  Blasting  Logs. 

To  break  up  very  knotty  logs,  that  are  difficult 
to  split,  tlie  easiest  method  is  by  blasting.  This 
might  be  more  readily  done,  in  many  cases,  if  some 
substitute  were  provided  for  the  tami^ing  needed 
to  confine  the  powder.  Where  sand,  pounded  stone, 
or  other  material  for  tamijing,  is  scarce,  an  iron 
screw  may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  A  screw  of  the 
proper  kind  is  shown  at  figure  1.  This  is  made  li 
inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  fit  tightly  in  a  li-inch 
hole,  and  is  provided  with  a  square  head,  by  which 


Fig.  1. — TAilPING  SCBEW. 

it  may  be  turned  with  a  wrench  of  any  kind.  A 
hole  is  drilled  through  the  screw  to  hold  the  fuse. 
The  manner  of  using  it  is  shown  at  figure  3.  A 
hole  is  bored  to  reach  the  center  of  the  log,  and  the 
charge  is  placed  there  as  usual,  the  space  above 
the  powder  is  partly  filled  with  sand,  and  the  screw 
is  turned  down  tightly  upon  it ;  the  fuse  of  course 
having  been  adjusted.  To  prevent  the  screw  from 
being  thrown  away  by  the  explosion  and  lost,  it 


Fig.  3.— METHOD  OF  BLASinjG. 

will  be  necessary  to  roll  the  log  over  so  that  the 
screw  will  bo  thrown  against  the  ground,  or  to 
place  some  pieces  of  timber  upon  it.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  do  either  of  these  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  not  prevent  the  fuse  from   bui-ning. 


The  American  Silk  Manufacture. 


In  1860  the  production  of  silk  in  America  was 
valued  at  two  million  dollars.  In  1S76  the  value  of 
the  silk  made  in  this  country  was  not  less  than 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  No  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
this,  and  none  promises  to  grow  more  steadily  in 
the  future.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  raw 
material  for  this  manufacture  is  wholly  imported, 
or  the  exception  is  so  trifling  that  it  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  At  the  same  time,  no  cOuntrv 
in  the  world  possesses  a  finer  climate  and  soil  for  the 
rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  trees  upon  the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds. 

Unfortunately,  the  light,  easy,  agreeable  industry 
of  breeding  and  rearing  the  worms  and  reeling  the 
fibre  from  the  cocoons,  is  not  considered  as  being 
worthy  the  notice  of  farmers,  or  farmers'  families. 
Tet  the  day  of  small  things  has  not  wholly  passed 
away,  and  indications  seem  to  point  to  a  necessary 
return  to  the  smaller  industries  of  the  family,  which 
have  been  abandoned  or  neglected  during  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  past  few  years.  Every- 
thing is  tending  towards  the  exercise  of  economy 
in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  and  an  industry 
which  may  profitably  employ  the  children  on  the 
farm,  is  not  ^o  be  overlooked  or  despised.  The 
-exhibition  of  silkworms  and  their  cocoons  at  the 
Centennial,  did   much  to  inform  the  public  as  to 


the  character  of  this  employment.  The  exhibit  of 
Mr.  Crozier,  of  Silkville,  Kansas,  was  very  interest- 
ing in  this  way,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  effec- 
tive in  turning  the  attention  of  farmers'  wives  who 
have  more  than  usual  leisure,  to  the  advantage  of 
learning  the  methods  of  managing  the  worms  and 
of  teaching  their  daughters.  The  reeling  of  the 
silk  is  somewhat  dilHcult,  but  the  machine  needed 
for  it  is  vei-y  simple, and  can  be  worl^ed  by  a  little  girl. 
Several  million  dollars  a  year  might  be  distributed 
amongst  farmers'  families,  that  are  now  sent  abroad 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  silk,  if  only  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  able  to  do  this  easy  work  were 
effectively  turned  to  it.  In  California,  the  raising 
of  silkworms'  eggs  is  an  important  industry,  but  in 
this  the  silk  is  sacrificed,  or  at  most,  the  cocoons 
from  which  the  moth  or  parent  insect  has  escaped, 
have  a  veiy  low  value  for  carding  purposes. 


Seed-Gkain  will  stand  ant  amount  or  Cold. 
— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lon- 
don, a  pot  of  growing  wheat  was  exhibited  which 
was  raised  from  some  of  the  grain  left  at  Polaris 
Bay,  81°  33'  N.  lat.,  by  the  American  polar  expedi- 
tion, in  1872,  exposed  to  all  the  intense  cold  of  that 
region.  A  sample  of  this  grain  was  sown  at  Kew 
Gardens,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  grains  germi- 
nated.    So  did  two  peas,  and  a  grain  of  Indian  corn. 


The  Economy  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  to  make  the  business  of 
farming  profitable,  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  help  of  all  possible  economical 
aids.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  cut  hay  with  the 
scythe,  or  grain  with  the  cradle,  now-a-days.  It 
coats  too  much,  and  the  farmer  whose  produce 
costs  more  than  that  of  his  neighbor,  can  not  afford 
to  sell  so  cheaply.  But  as  a  rule,  the  market  price 
of  any  thing  is,  what  is  costs  to  produce  it  and  get 
it  to  market.  Accidental  circumstances  may  tend 
to  advance  or  depress  the  price  temporarily,  but  it 
gradually  finds  it  level  again,  by  force  of  a  rule 
which  is  always  at  work,  and  is  of  univers.al  appli- 
cation. The  cost  of  a  thing  is  its  average  cost ; 
there  can  not  be  two  prices,  one  high  and  one  low, 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  average  price  is  fixed 
between  the  two  extremes  of  highest  and  lowest 
cost.  Therefore,  he  who  produces  any  thing  at  the 
least  cost,  makes  an  extra  profit ;  he  who  produces 
at  a  mean  cost,  makes  a  fair  profit,  and  the  one 
whose  product  costs  the  highest,  fails  to  secure  any 
profit,  but  may  gain  a  loss  instead.  Now  the  actual 
cost  of  a  thing  is  measured  by  the  labor  required  to 
produce  it.  If  a  day's  Labor  is  worth  $2.50,  and  four 
days'  labor  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  hay,  by 
the  help  of  the  best  labor-saving  implements,  and 
eight  days  are  required  to  produce  it  without  the 
aid  of  these,  the  probable  selling  price  will  be  S15 
per  ton.  One  man  will  be  paid  S3. 75  per  day,  at 
this  price,  and  another  will  only  receive  S1.87i; 
and  if  the  latter  hires  any  labor,  he  will  not  get 
his  money  back.  This  illustration  is  of  as  wide 
application  to  agricultural  industry  as  to  all  others. 
To  apply  it  to  the  making  of  hay,  for  instance,  we 
may  see  how  much  profit  may  be  gained  from  the 
investment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  haying 
machinery.  A  full  set,  including  mower,  tedder, 
rake,  loader,  and  hay-fork,  and  carrier,  may  cost 
about  $350.  With  care,  these  may  be  made  to  last 
20  years,  in  which  time  a  yearly  allowance  of  10 
per  cent  wiU  pay  for  them,  and  also  the  interest  on 
the  cost  with  necessary  repairs.  The  charge  will 
therefore  be  $35  a  year  for  the  use  of  all  this  ma- 
chinery. If  there  are  only  10  acres  of  land  in  hay, 
to  be  mowed  each  year,  the  charge  per  acre  will  be 
$3.50.  This  must  be  saved  out  of  the  sum  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessarily  expended  for  hand- 
labor.  A  probable  estimate,  founded  upon  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do,  or  have  seen  done  with  ma- 
chinery, and  what  we  have  had  done  by  hand-labor, 
may  be  made  as  here  given,  viz  :  The  cost  of  mail- 
ing 5  acres  of  hay  by  machinery,  will  be  about  equal 
to  the  labor  of  two  men  for  one  day  and  a  half,  cost- 
ing, at  $1.50  a  day,  $4.50.  This  may  seem  a  very 
low  estimate,   but  when  we  can  cut  one  acre  of 


good  grass  per  hour,  with  such  a  mower  as  the 
Champion  Haymaker,  or  the  Buckeye,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  tedder,  horse-rake,  and  hay-fork,  have 
some  of  the  5  acres  of  hay  safe  in  the  bam  before 
night,  and  the  remainder  all  in  before  noon  the 
next  day,  the  estimate  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  weather  is  all  that  can  be  wished, 
and  with  everything  in  favor  of  quick  work,  it  will 
he  more  than  we  have  found  four  average  laborers 
will  do,  to  have  5  acres  of  grass  down  in  one  day 
when  using  scythes.  The  turning,  curing,  and  rak- 
ing, may  easily  occupy  these  men  two  days,  and  one 
day  more  will  be  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading 
it  into  the  bam.  The  cost  will  be  then  $24.00.  The 
difference  is  819.50,  or  more  than  the  $3.50  per  acre. 
But  with  a  set  of  haying  machinery,  50  acres  can  bo 
harvested  with  ease  in  the  time  required  by  four 
men  without  it.  In  this  ease,  the  cost  per  acre  Is 
very  much  less,  and  just  here  it  might  he  pointed 
out,  how  great  an  advantage  the  owner  of  a  large 
farm  enjoys,  through  the  help  of  machinery,  over 
the  occupant  of  a  smaller  one.  It  used  to  be  the 
other  way,  and  a  small,  compact  farm  could  be 
rather  more  pi'ofltably  managed  than  a  large  one. 
But  while  this  is  true  yet,  there  is  a  certain  benefit 
accruing  to  even  so  small  a  farm  as  that  which  has 
but  10  acres  of  grass  to  cut  yearly. 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  many  which  might 
he  pointed  out.  ~  In  the  cutting  of  fodder,  the  cost 
of  a  good  fodder-cutter  may  be  saved  in  the  more 
economical  feeding  of  a  single  cow  or  horse  ;  for 
thrashing,  we  have  found  it  profitable  to  own  a 
horse  tread-power  and  thrashing  machine  for  a  30- 
acre  farm,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  im- 
plements and  machinery.  The  time  has  come 
when,  in  the  close  and  unavoidable  competion,  not 
only  of  farmers  with  farmers,  but  of  agriculture 
with  other  industries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  help  should  be  secured  that  can  cheapen  the 
product,  else  a  mau  wUl  labor  against  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that  he  will  either  be  overworked,  or  will 
become  embarrassed  for  want  of  sufBcient  remu- 
neration. Hand  labor  cannot  compete  with  horse 
labor,  nor  horse  labor  with  steam.  The  unaided 
hand  cannot  compete  witt  the  united  brains  of  in- 
ventors and  mechanics,  nor  can  the  man  who  has 
no  capital  to  assist  him,  succeed  in  competition 
with  his  neigh])or,  who  is  able  to  thoroughly  stock 
and  furnish  his  farm.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
some  cases  farming  does  not  pay  ;  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  farming,  but  of 'the  manner  in  which  the 
industry  is  managed.  It  is  true,  and  "pity  'tis," 
'tis  true,"  that  this  fact  has  a  very  uncomfartable 
inference  for  some  farmers,  but  we  see  no  help  for 
that  but  in  their  keeping  up  with  the  times. 


Insurance  of  Farm  Buildings. 


No  farmer  can  afford  to  have  his  homestead  or 
buildings  uninsured.  To  have  them  burned  by  ac- 
cident would  be  ruinous  to  him,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion, which  may  occur  at  any  moment,  might  in- 
volve the  loss  of  buildings,  tools,  injpletnents,  live 
stock,  and  crops.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  run  this 
risk  while  safe  insurance  is  to  be  had  so  cheaply. 
But  unless  the  insurance  is  procured  in  a  perfectly 
safe  and  honorable  comjiany,  the  policy  is  hardly 
to  be  held  as  any  security.  In  choosing  a  com- 
pany in  which  to  insure,  it  would  be  wise  to  select 
one  which  does  an  extensive  busiiTess  throughout 
the  countrj',  and  thus  lessens  the  risk  of  loss,  aver- 
aging, as  it  were,  its  risks.  Those  insured  are  always 
more  watchful  and  careful  of  danger.  The  wise 
precautions  enforced  by  the  insurance  company, 
beget  a  habit  of  precaution  and  carefulness  ou  the 
part  of  the  insured,  particularly  when  it  is  known 
that  a  want  of  care,  and  the  reckless  use  of  lights 
and  fire,  will-  vitiate  a  policy.  Then  dangerous 
and  explosive  oils  will  be  avoided,  and  only  those 
that  are  known  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  use,  -will  be 
burned.  There  will  be  no  smoking  in  the  barn,  nor 
matches  left  loosely  on  the  girts  or  sills.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  mankind  that  they  will  more  readily 
obey  any  regulations  made  for  them,  than  follow 
their  own  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Men  would  rather  be  governed  than  govern  them- 
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selves,  and  very  readily  submit  to  reasonable  con 
trol.  Tbus  it  is  always  found  that  greaterneatness, 
carefulness,  and  caution  are  found  about  farm 
buildings  when  they  are  insured.  No  careful  busi- 
ness man  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  property 
by  iire.  and  every  farmer  should  be  a  business  man. 


Scabby  Legs   in  Poultry, 

The  uusishtly  disease  which  affects  the  legs  of 
fowls,  causing  them  to  swell  and  become  distorted, 
is  dne  to  a  mite,  a  small  insect  which  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  which  causes  scab  in  sheep.  It 
is  roundish-oval,  and  semi-transparent,  about  one 
eight-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  appearing, 
when  magnified  400  diameters,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  If  the  scales  from  the  leg  of  a  diseased  fowl 
are  beneuth  the  microscope,  a  number  of  these 
mites  may  be  found  between  them.  Beneath  the 
scales  there  are  spongy,  scabby  growths,  in  which 
the  eggs  and  pup^e  of  the  mites  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers.  The  pups  are  very  similar  in  shape 
to  tlie  mature  mites,  but  are  very  much  smaller, 
appearing,  when  viewed  with  the  above  mentioned 
power,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
disease  being  of  a  similar  character  to  the  scab  in 
sheep,  or  the  mange  in  dogs  and  cattle,  and  it  may 
be  cured  by  the  same  treatment.  We  have  cured 
fowls  of  the  disease,  before  accurately  linowing 
the  cause,  by  applying  to  the  legs  a  mixture  of  lard 
witli  one-twentieth  part  of  carbolic  acid.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  stiff  brush,  such  as  one  of 
those  sold  with  bottles  of  mucilage.  A  very  small 
painter's  "  sash  tool  "  would  answer  the  purpose, 
but  something  must  be  used  by  which  the  medicat- 
ed grease  can  be  applied  thoroughly  to  the  crevices 
between  the  scales.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lard,  or  sweet-oil,  and  kerosene,  will  be  equally  as 
effective  as  the  carbolic  acid  mixture.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  lard  or  oil  alone  would  be  effective,  but  the 
kerosene  more  easily  penetrates  between  the  scales, 
and  the  carbolic  acid  is  sure  death  to  the  parasites. 
Tlie  remedy  being  so  simple,  it  wiU  be  inexcusable 
if  this  disagreeable  affection  is  suffered  to  remain 
in  a  flock;  while,  however,  one  fowl  is  troubled 
with  it,  it  will  certainly  spread,  as  the  mites  will 
burrow  beneath  the  scales  of  the  other  fowls.  If 
precnutions  were  generally  used,  the  parasite  could 
soon  be  exterminated.  It  should  be  made  a  dis- 
qualification at  poultry  shows,  for  fowls  to  be  af- 
fected with  scabby  legs  or  feet,  in  any  degree  what- 
ever, for  we  know  that  several  poultry  yards  are 
not  free  from  this  disease,  and  whenever  affected 
fowls  are  sent  out,  the  disease  goes  with  them. 


A  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  announced  that  Gen.  AVilliam  G.  Leduc,  of 
Minn,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  venerable 
Watts  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Some  of  the  political  papers  are  already 
casting  slurs  upon  this  gentleman,  whose  chief 
fault  seems  to  be,  that  he  is  unknown  to  them  and 
to  the  public  general'y.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
late  incumbent  was  known  outside  of  his  own 
county,  until  the  former  President  placed  him  in  a 
prominent  position.  Our  present  satisfaction  in 
the  matter,  is  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  several 
eminently  unfit  candidates,  who  tried  very  hard  to 
get  the  ofiicc,  succeeded.  It  is  certainly  unfair  to 
pre-judgc  the  new  Commissioner ;  so  far  as  the 
American  Af/riciiltiirisl  is  concerned,  we  welcome 
him  to  the  office  with  our  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful career,  and  he  shall  have  our  hearty  support 
until  he  proves  liinisi;lt  unworthy  of  it.  One  paper 
finds  fault  with  the  appointment  because  the  Com- 
mi-sioncr  has  not  hrretoforo  t)een  prominently  iden- 
tified with  ngrieulture.  lie  certainly  cannot  know 
less  about  it  than  some  who  were  imt  forward  for 
the  position.  Indeed,  if  a  profound  knowledge  of 
agiieultnre  were  a  crime,  and  either  of  the  former 
commissioners  hod  been  put  on  trial  for  it.  any  in- 
telligent jury  would  h.avc  rendered  a  verdict  of 
"not  guilty."  What  is  wanted  for  the  place  is  a 
man  of  general  intelligence,  broad  views,  and 
marked  executive  ability.  Our  great  War  Secretary 
wo«  not  a  soldier,  and  tha  Navy  Department  hat 


been  well  managed  by  men  who  laiew  nothing  about 
the  sea.  If  the  present  Commissioner  is  not  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  and  knowing  his  own  deficien- 
cies, will  surround  himself  with  proper  advisers 
and  subordinates,  he  may  better  serve  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  than  one  who,  having  had  ex- 
perience on  a  small  farm,  thinks  he  has  nothing  to 
learn.  These  small  men  measure  everything  in  their 
little  pint  pot  of  experience,  and  all  their  idea  of 
science,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  "  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac." If  we  have  now  a  man  whose  vision  is  wide 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  agriculture  to  the  national  welfare,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  rejoice.    Let  us  wait  and  see. 


More  About  Cutworms.— Climbers. 

[It  was  not  practicable  to  give  all  that  our  corre- 
spondent at  "The  Pines"  has  to  say  about  cut- 
worms with  the  rest  of  his  article  on  page  302, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous inquiries  concerning  these  insects,  which 
this  answers,  we  give  the  remainder  here. — Ed.] 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  lively  discus- 
sion in  the  agricultural  papers  on  the  question 
Can  tlie  Cut-wornii  Climb  J 

JVk  Cut-worm  was  accused  of  injury  to  trees,  by 
those  who  declared  that  they  had  by  lantern  light 
caught  if  at  work.  On  the  otlier  hand,  others  as 
strongly  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  cut- 
worm to  climb,  as  it  always  worked  just  on  the  sur- 
face, and  took  off  the  plants  nearly  level  with  the 
soil.  Both  sides  were  right,  but  they,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  were 
in  error  in  supposing  that  a  cut-worm  was  a  cut- 
worm, and  that  there  was  but  one,  the  country  over, 
while  in  fact  there  are  a  dozen,  and  I  don't  know 
but  more,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  aU  the  ca- 
terpillars, or  larvaj,  of  Owlet,  or  night-flying  moths, 
of  four  different  genera.  The  worms  that  make  the 
havoc  with  cabbages  and  other  crops  at  the  East, 
are  two  or  three  species  of  Agrotis.  For  some 
reason  they  have  been  especially  abundant  this 
year,  and  attack  almost  any  green  thing  that  is  not 
too  lai'ge.  They  have  not  oidy  made  havoc  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  but  they,  probably  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  know  if  it  is  as  valuable  for  caterpillars 
as  for  cows,  have  paid  special  attention  to  my  trial 
piece  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  which  for  a  while  seemed 
to  go  backward.  Then  in  the  flower  beds*  they 
have  also  left  vacancies,  and  where  there  are  only 
one  or  two  plants  of  a  kind  that  we  specially  value, 
they  select  those  in  preference.  The  elimbiug  cut- 
worms, of  which  there  arc  three  or  four,  have  been 
especially  destructive  in  some  of  the  Western 
States ;  they  ascend  the  trees  at  night,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  strip  them  of  every  bud.  They  take  the 
fririt-buds  first,  and  then  the  wood-buds,  preferring 
this  to  any  other  kind  of  food.  They  have  several 
natural  enemies,  but  there  docs  not  }'et  appear  to 
be  any  wholesale  way  of  killing  or  trapping  them, 
and  the  slow  process  of  digging  them  out  of  their 
holes,  wliich  are  easily  found,  is  still  the  most 
effective.  Artificial  holes,  made  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  dibble  that  will  make  several  at  once,  such  as 
was  figured  a  year  or  two  ago,  have  been  used  to 
entrap  them,  and  they  may  be  crushed  in  the  holes 
by  thrusting  in  the  same  dibble.  A  guard,  such  as  1 
have  mentioned  for  tomatoes,  may  be  used  in  many 
cases.  For  the  climbers  a  guard  of  tin  may  be 
placed  around  the  trees;  jarring  the  trees  an  hour 
or  two  after  midnight  will  bringthem  all  down,  but 
the  better  way  is  to  keep  them  from  going  up. 
Should  this  abundance  of  cut-worms  continue, 
they  will  be  a  pest  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant, if  not  a  Commission  by  Congress,  at  least 
by  the  State  Legislatures  to  investigate  them. 

Thr  PoT.tTO-Bt'G  IN  Germany. — It  is  reported 

in  the  daily  papers  that  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
has  a])pcared  in  a  field  in  Germany,  aiul  that  the 
government  ofiicinis  caused  the  field  to  be  covered 
with  tan  saturated  with  petroleum,  which  was  set 
on  fire.  Of  course  the  proprietor  is  paid  for  his 
crop,  thus  sacrificed  for  the  public  good.  It  Is  one 
of  the  benefits  of  a  strong  government,  that  such 
measuras  urn  poaslbla. 


The  Echo  Farm  Dairy. 

The  herd  of  pure-bred  Jerseys,  which  are  de- 
scribed on  page  293,  is  kept  by  the  owner,  F.  K. 
Starr,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
"  gilt-edge  "  butter  dairy,  as  well  as  for  breeding 
purposes.  Mr.  Starr's  arrangements  for  his  dairy 
are  every  thing  that  can  be  implied  in  the  term 
"gilt  edge."  Although  the  dairy  building  is  a  tem- 
porary affair,  not  very  weU  adapted  as  to  room  and 
interior  arrangement  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied,  nevertheless,  in  every  thing  but  space  and 
roominess,  it  Is  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  is 
the  perfection  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness, 
and  evidence  on  every  hand  of  skillful  management. 
The  milk  is  set  in  deep  pans  of  the  ordinary  size, 
20  inches  deep,  and  S  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  pool 
of  cold  spring  water.  The  cream,  before  being 
churned,  is  forced  through  a  strainer,  by  which 
it  is  freed  from  all  lumps,  or  such  undesirable  ac- 
cidental accessories,  as  are  too  common  in  many 
tolerablj'  well  managed  dairies.  As  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  relates  to  cleanliness,  it  might  here  be 
mentioned  that  a  very  convenient  wash-room,  with 
every  facility  for  securing  perfect  cleanliness  of 
person  and  clothing,  is  provided  in  the  stable  tor 
the  milkers,  and  the  use  of  the  room  is  enjoined 
upon  every  person  employed  about  the  cows.  Quiet 
demeanor  and  the  kindest  treatment  of  the  ani- 
mals is  also  the  rule  here,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  is  enforced,  for  no  men  we  have 
seen  anywhere  could  surpass  those  employed  by 
Mr.  Starr  in  the  kindness  they  display  for  the 
beautiful  animals  under  their  charge.  "  It  goes 
without  saying,"  that  this  feeling  is  evidently  recip- 
rocated by  the  animals.  The  strainer,  which  is 
made  by  Parker  <fc  Worthington,  of  Westchester, 
Pa.,  is  so  constructed  that,  by  the  oscillation  of  the 
arm  at  the  top,  the  cream  is  forced  by  plungers 


Fig.  1. — SPE.\KM-VH'S  BnTTER-WORKEn. 

through  fine  gauze,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  per- 
fect condition  for  churning.  The  churn  used  is  the 
well-known  Blanch.ird,  of  the  largest  size,  with  n 
capacity  of  150  poimds  of  butter,  and  is  operated 
by  a  horse-tread  power.  The  butter  is  worked  by 
the  rotarj'  butter-worker,  made  by  Spcakman, 
Miles  &  Co.,  Westchester,  Pa.,  shown  at  figure  1. 
This  butter- worker  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  received  the  first  premium  at  the  recent  dairy 
exhibition  at  Hamburg,  and  is  verj-  effective  and 
successful  in  operation.  The  butter  is  made  up  in 
round  prints,  and  is  packed  for  shipment  to  the 
purchaser-,  in  boxes  of  home  manufacture,  but  of 
very  excellent  design  and  construction.  For  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  low  temperature  during 
transit,  the  ice-chamber  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
box,  and  is  large,  while  the  box  itself  Is  small.  The 
size  shown  at  figure  2.  (see  next  page,)  holds  only  10 
pounds.  This  box  is  1-t  inches  long,  12  inclus  wide, 
and  10  deep;  and  the  butter  is  placed  upon  loose 
trays  (sIk.wu  at  figure  St,  which  have  openings  in 
the  center,  through  which  the  ice  ehamlier  passes. 
The  travs  are  ,an  inch  smaller  each  way  than  the  in- 
side of  the  box,  so  that  there  is  an  air  space  all 
around  tlieni.  which  keeps  the  butter  cool.  The 
box,  when  filled,  is  f.istcned  by  a  staple  and  pad- 
lock, and  an  iron  handle  is  fixed  on  the  lid,  by 
which  it  may  be  lifted.  Larger  boxes,  (shown  at 
figure  4),  holding  about  40  pounds,  are  also  used. 
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These  are  make  upon  the  same  plan,  are  30  inches 
long,  18  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  deep.     Instead 


Fig.  3. — EOS  FOR  10  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER. 

of  trays,  plain  shelves  are  used  for  the  butter  to 
rest  upon.  No  coloring,  whatever,  is  used  in  this 
dairy,  and  the  butter  is  of  a  true,  and  not  a  ficti- 
tious, Jersey  color.  It 
is  pertinent  here  to  re- 
mark that,  "while  Mr. 
Starr's  arrangements 
are  very  excellent,  yet 
they  are  in  no  way  costr 
]y.  So  far  as  expendi- 
ture is  concerned,  the 
dairy-room  and  dairy 
implements  could  be 
had  upon  every  dairy 
farm.  Cleanliness  is  not  costly,  any  more  than  virtue 
and  honesty  are ;  it  is  only  the  efEort  to  acquire  and 
practice  these,  which  costs ;  and  the  cost  is  simply 
determination  and  some  trouble.  To  imitate  the 
practice  of  the  Echo  Farm  Dairy,  and  to  produce 


Fig.  3.— TKAT. 


was  grossly  adulterated  with  hairs.  This  is  in- 
excusable, but  it  is  a  very  prevalent  fault  in  much 
of  the  butter  which  comes  to  market.  Under  the 
arrangements  at  Echo  Farm  Dairy,  such  an  occur- 
rence is  impossible.  The  systematic  care,  by  which 
the  admission  of  impurities  into  the  milk  is  entirely 
prevented,  need  not  cost  one  dollar  a  year  in  money. 
The  expense  of  the  necessary  strainers,  is  the  only 
outlay,  and  the  time  taken  to  use  them  is  the  only 
added  expense.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other 
arrangements  about  the  dairy.  It  is  an  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  will  practice  these  dairy  virtues, 
that  these  will  be  their  own  reward,  in  bringing  a 
better  price  for  the  product ;  for,  unfortunately, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  and  examples  that 
may  be  put  forth  for  the  reform  of  the  dairy,  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  a  genuine  convert  from 
the  too  common  practices  can  be  made,  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  choice  butter  will  always  readily 
sell  at  very  profitable  prices,  and  never  exceed,  if 
it  reaches  the  demand.  There  is  a  plenty  of  room 
in  the  markets  for  dairy  goods  of  the  highest  class. 

Fashions  in  Bouquets— The  Fan. 

To  those  who  have  a  real  love  for  flowers,  the 
idea  that  they  come  under  the  rule  of  fickle  fash- 
ion, will  seem  improbable  if  not  repulsive.  Tet 
many  a  florist  knows  to  his  cost  that  fashion,  in 
cities  at  least,  rules  as  rigidly  in  bouquets  as  it  does 
in  bonnets.  Many  a  grower  has,  at  much  trouble 
and  expense,  provided  a  stock  of  camellias,  only  to 
flnd,  just  as  his  plants  are  coming  on  finely,  that 
camellias  were  out  of  and  roses  were  in  demand, 
or  that  had  his  frames,  or  houses,  been  filled  with 
Lily  of  the  Valley  instead  of  violets,  he  would 
have  hit  the  fashion  of  the  winter.  Not  only  do 
fashions  in  flowers  vary,  but  the  form  and  finish  of 
the  bouquet  differs.  A  New  York  bouquet  is  strik- 
ingly different  in  its  style  from  one  made  in  Boston, 
while  that  in  Philadelphia  will  differ  from  both. 
Sometimes  the  border  is  of  paper  cut  to  represent 
lace,  sometimes  it  is  of  satin,  again  of  swan's-down, 


of  button-hole  bouquets,  which  are  there  considered 
essential  to  a  gentleman  in  full  dress,  and  numer- 
ous designs  for  making  these,  giving  the  desirable 
combinations  of  flowers  and  green,  are  frequently 
presented  in  their  horticultural  journals.  Just  now 
the  London  sensation  in  the  way  of  bouquets,  are 


LARGE  BUTTER  BOX. 


those  made  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  If  .we  mistake 
not,  bouquets  of  the  fan  style  have  been  made  by 
our  florists,  at  any  rate  the  idea  appears  to  have 
struck  the  Londoners  as  a  new  revelation,  and  a 
contributor  in  a  recent  "Gardener's  Chronicle," 
fairly  "spreads  himself  "  on  the  subject,  and  writes 
a  great  deal  without  telling  much.  We  borrow  the 
engraving  to  show  the  style  of  the  bouquet,  fig.  1 
giving  the  front,  and  fig.  3  the  reverse  side. 
Though  an  enumeration  of  all  the  flowers  and  sprigs 


y  v. 


Fig.  1. — ^FAU-BOUQTIET,  FRONT. 

butter  of  similar  character,  is  possible  for  every 
dairyman,  and  in  describing  this  dairy,  we  wish  em- 
phatically to  note  this  point,  that  what  is  done 
here  may  be  ("one  anywhere,  if  the  determination  is 
made,  and  the  skill  is  acquired.  For  instance,  we 
recently  inspected  some  well-flavored  butter  that 


Fig.  3. — FAN-BOUQUET,   BEVIBSE  SIDE. 


and  of  various  other  materials  as  fashion  may  dic- 
tate. Not  only  in  the  more  pretentious  hand-bou- 
quets, but  in  the  little  clusters  for  the  button-hole, 
does  fashion  declare  that  this  or  that  flower  is  the 
thing  that  one  must  wear  to  be  in  style.  Especial- 
ly in  London  is  great  attention  given  to  the  matter 


is  given,  we  are  not  told  how  the  bouquet  is  made, 
but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  frame  work  of 
broom-corn  splints,  or  something  stiffer,  for  the 
foundation.  In  this  case  the  trimming  along 
the  upper  edge  at  the  back  is  of  plaits  of  stiff 
white  Batin  ribbon,  with  swan's-down  to  finish  off. 
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The   Ornamental  Species  of  Clover. 


Those  whose  knowledge  of  clovers  is  limited  to 
the  common  White  and  Red  Clover  of  our  fields, 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  know  that  over  a 
hundred  species  have  been  cultivated,  and  that  a 
large  share  of  these  have  been,  first  and  last,  iutro- 


red  color ;  the  heads  are  either  solitary  or  produced 
in  pairs,  and  are  about  i  inches  long.  Each  calyx 
has  one  of  its  five  teeth  much  prolonged,  and  very 
hairy,  and  after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  give  to  the 
spike  a  soft  downy  appearance,  much  Uke  that  of 
the  little  Kabbit's-foot  or  Pussy-Clover,  so  common 
in  some  places  by  the  road-side,  and  in  dry,  sterile 
soils.    The  engraving  shows  the  upper  portion  of 


Honeysuckles,  and  others  are  examples  of  this  sec 
tion.  The  second  section  (formerly  X;/?o«(eum),  In- 
cludes both  climbing  and  erect  species,  but  the 
flowers  are  in  pairs  in  the  axUs  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
Japan  or  Chinese  Honeysuckles,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  with  different  names  (L.  flemosa, 
L.  brachypoda,  etc.),  are  examples  of  the  climbing 
species  of  this  section,  while  of  the  erect  species, 
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THE  GABDEN  BED  CLOVBB. — {THfolUim  rubens.) 


TABTABiAH  HONETSTJCKLB.^ioreicCT-a  TartaHca,  var.) 


duced  Into  European  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
If,  indeed,  our  common  Eed  Clover  {Trifolium 
pratense)  could  onl}'  be  raised  with  difBculty  and 
under  glass,  no  doubt  our  ideas  of  its  beauty  would 
be  greatly  modified.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  Crim- 
son and  the  Orange  Clovers  {T.  iiicarnnlum  and  T. 
auranliacum)  were  popular  garden  annuals,  both 
brilliant  and  showy,  but  of  late  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  seedsmens'  catalogues.  A 
variety  of  the  common  White  Clover  (T.  repens, 
Tar.  purpureum),  is  cultivated  in  European  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Four-leaved  Shamrock.  This, 
instead  of  the  three  leaflets  of  the  ordinary  form, 
has  four  or  five  leaflets,  each  of  which  has  a  broad 
purplish  spot  on  its  upper  surface  ;  sometimes  the 
whole  leaflet  is  purple,  but  most  generally  there  is 
a  more  or  less  wide  marginal  border  of  green.  Sev- 
eral other  perennial  species  are  popular  in  Euro- 
pean gardens,  among  these  is  Trifolium  riibt^nx, 
which  we  tried  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  find 
a  decidedly  interesting  and  somewhat  showy  plant. 
The  trouble  with  the  so-called  perennial  clovers  is 
their  short  duration  ;  especially  if  allowed  to  bear 
Bccd,  the  plant  becomes  exhatislod,  and  beliavcs 
more  like  a  bienuiul  than  a  perennial  ;  the  duration 
of  this  remains  to  be  tested.  It  is  a  rather  robust 
species,  growing  13  to  18  inches  high,  having  leaves 
with  three  large  thick,  oval-oblong  leaflets,  the  up- 
per being  sessile.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  elongat- 
ed, cylindrical,  tapering  above  ;  the  individual  flow- 
pre  large  for  the  genus,  and  of  a  carmine  or  purplish 


the  plant  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  In  Europe, 
the  plant  remains  a  long  while  in  flower,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  how  it  endures  our  hot  summers. 
The  botanical  name,  Trifoliutn  riibens,  would  trans- 
late into  Red  Clover,  but  that  name  beingin  general 
use  for  another  species,  we  will  get  over  the  difB- 
culty by  calling  this  one  the  Garden  Red  Clover. 


The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

In  making  up  a  list  of  desirable  ornamental' 
shrubs,  however  few  in  number,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  include  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle, 
though  we  arc  not  prepared  to  agree  with  a  rqceut 
writer  who  states,  that  if  restricted  to  only  one  sin- 
gle shrub,  this  would  be  his  choice.  There  are 
some  shrubs,  that  step  at  once  into  the  front  rank, 
from  which  position  no  after  comers  can  depose 
them  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  plant  under  notice, 
which,  though  introduced  over  a  century  ago,  has 
held  its  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  lovers  of  good 
plants,  and  it  will  no  donbt  retain  it  for  a  century 
to  come.  The  Honcysuclclc  genus,  Loiiierra,  is  di- 
vided into  two  vary  distinct  sections,  the  plants  in 
which  some  botanists  have  considered  as  sufficient- 
ly unlike  to  be  regarded  as  two  different  genera. 
The  first  section,  (genus  CnprifoUtnn  of  some'),  in- 
cludes climbing  plants,  with  the  flowers  in  beads  or 
whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  our  well- 
known  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  Belgian  or  Dutch 


the  most  famiUar  is  the  Tartarian,  Lonietra  TartaH- 
ca. As  its  name  would  indicate,  this  species  was 
first  known  as  a  native  of  Tartan,-,  but  it  is  common 
in  Russia  proper  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  usually  from 
4  to  6  feet  high,  but  old  and  well-grown  spccimeni 
reach  10  feet,  and  if  allowed  room  for  development, 
will  be  as  broad  as,  it  not  broader  than  tall.  It  is  a 
plant  that  should  not  be  put  into  a  sbrubbery, 
where  it  will  be  crowded  by  others,  but  allowed 
sulBcicnt  room,  where  it  will  present  a  regular 
ovoid  outline,  and  be  clothed  with  foliage  from  the 
very  base.  The  small  ovate-heart-shaped  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  in  the  axil  of  each  is  a  short  flower- 
stalk  bearing  the  flowers,  which  project  beyond  the 
leaves.  The  engraving,  of  a  small  twig  of  the 
natural  size,  gives  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. At  first  the  berries  of  the  two  flowers  are  quite 
distinct,  but  as  they  ripen  they  grow  together  at 
the  base.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  shrub,  the 
flowers  arc  pinkish  or  rose-colored,  and  the  berries 
of  a  dark-red,  hut  there  are  several  varieties,  which 
are  usu.\llv  kept  in  the  nurseries.  The  most  com- 
mon variety  is  var.  allnHorn  (or  alba,)  in  which  the 
flowers  and  the  fniit  are  both  white  ;  another,  var. 
Uitea,  has  yellow  leaves  and  berries.  By  far  the 
finest  of  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckles  is  one  we  re- 
ceived several  years  ago  from  Ellnanger  &  Barry 
as  var.  tirnntfifoHa.  a  name  which  we  do  not  find  in 
any  of  the  hooks,  and  which,  from  the  description, 
wc  take  to  be  the  same  as  the  French  works  have 
as  var.  tricolor.    At  all  events  it  is  a  most  charming 
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shrub,  and  it  is  from  tliis  variety  that  the  specimen 
was  talien   for  the   engraving.     The    flowers   are 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  are 
.  handsomely  variegated  with  white  and  red  stripes. 

Unlike  many  shrubs,  which  are  only  of  interest 
during  the  short  time  they  are  in  flower,  this  Hon- 
eysuclcle  is  pleasing  during  the  whole  season ;  the 
leaves  appear  early,  and  last  until  frost,  being  all 
the  season  of  agood  green,  and  where  there  no  flow- 
ers at  all,  the  dense  and  shapely  mass  of  foliage 
would  be  worth  growing  the  plant  for.  It  flowers 
with  us  about  the  end  of  May,  and  at  that  time  is 
superlatively  beautiful ;  but  when  the  flov.'ers  are 
off,  the  shrub  does  not  cease  its  well  doing,  for  after 
a  while  the  berries  ripen,  and  it  presents  another 
phase  of  attractiveness.  The  name  Xylosteum, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  species  of  this  section, 
is  from  the  Greek  words  for  wood  and  bone,  one  of 
the  'species  having  hard  and  bone-like  wood  ;  the 
wood  of  the  Tartarian  species  is  hard,  handsomely 
veined,  and  is  said  to  make  fine  walking-sticks. 


Glazed  Flower  Pots  for  House  Plants. 

BY  PETEn  HENDERSON. 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  magazine,  says  that 
she  has  grown  house-plants  for  twenty  years  in 
glazed  pots,  and  found  them  to  thrive  better  than 
plants  do  in  the  porous,  unglazed  pots.  No  doubt 
she  is  correct,  if  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants 
are  placed  is  as  dry  as  that  usually  found  in  sitting 
rooms.  The  glazed  surface  will  prevent  the  dry 
air  from  penetrating  to  the  soil,  much  better  than 
would  the  usual  porous  pot  that  we  florists,  who 
grow  our  plants  in  the  greenhonses,  find  indis- 
pensable. There  we  have  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  which  would  soon  be  destructive  to 
the  plants,  if  grown  in  glazed  pots,  or  such  as  were 
not  porous.  For  the  same  reason,  wooden  boxes, 
or  wooden  flower  pots,  are  better  suited  for  plants 
grown  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing, than  the  pots  usually  used  by  florists.  Of 
course,  in  any  case,  care  must  be  used  never  to  water 
a  plant  until  it  is  dry,  and  then  water  freely.  The 
"Adjustable  Plant-Box,"  described  in  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Agrieultwist,  would  seem 
to  be  just  the  thing  required  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
plants  of  medium  size.  The  wooden  sides  will  re- 
sist the  dry  air  of  a  sitting-room,  just  as  effectually 
as  the  glazed,  or  painted,  pottery  ware  will,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  drainage  from  over- 
watering  will  be  far  better.  We  find,  (in  corre- 
spondence with  our  customers),  one  great  hindrance 
to  growing  flowers  in  rooms,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  Southwestern  States,  is  the  diflficulty  in 
procuring  suitable  vessels  to  plant  them  in.  This 
new  flower-box,  if  it  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price,  will  be  certain  to  have  a  large  sale,  for  its 
lightness,  compared  with  the  clay  pots  of  the  same 
capacity,  will  enable  it  to  be  shipued  at  one-fourth 
the  coat,  and  also  with  perfect  safety  from  the 
breakage,  which  is  another  serioiis  detriment  in  the 
transportation  of  the  earthen-w&i-e  flower  pot. 


The  Walking  Stick  Again  — In  June  last,  we 
gave  an  account  of  a  remarkable  visitation  of 
myriads  of  the  insect  known  as  the  Walking  Stick 
{Spectrum  femoratum) in  Tates  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  a.sked 
for  information  as  to  the  appearance  elsewhere. 
The  following,  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Conklin,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa.,  is  the  first  response,  which,  we  hope, 
may  call  out  others.  Mr.  C.  says  :  "  This  insect, 
though  not  at  all  common,  and  seldom  numerous, 
has  made  its  annual  appearance  in  our  peach 
.  orchards  for  40  years,  and  only  once  in  this  time 
have  they  been  so  numerous  as  to  be  injurious.  In 
this  instance,  which  was  about  10  years  ago,  these 
Insects  denuded  a  row  of  Locust  trees,  that  formed 
a  shelter  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  a  peach  orchard. 
For  half  a  dozen  rods  from  this  Locust  row,  the 
peach  trees  were  also  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
Previous  to  this  time,  we  never  saw  them  on  any 
other  trees  except  the  peach.  As  to  color,  some 
are  light-green  and  others  brown,  amongst  male 
nnd  female.  The  female  has  a  much  heavier  body 
tban  the  male." 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Last  year  1  stated  that  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
TUc  l?mokc  Tree,  (.Jihus  Cotinus), 
often  incorrectly  and  unnecessarily  called  "  Purple 
Fringe  "  in  the  nurseries,  had  the  year  before  fairly 
bloomed  itseU  to  death — if  we  can  properly  call  the 
mass  of  little  hairy  stalks  the  bloom.  At  all  events 
the  "smoke"  was  so  copious  as  to  conceal  every 
leaf,  and  the  foliage  being  shut  our  from  the  light 
and  air,  all  the  top  of  the  tree  died.  There  being 
some  life  in  the  trunk,  it  was  cut  off  to  leave  a  clear 
stump  about  4  feet  high  ;  last  year  this  pushed  nu- 
merous small  branches,  and  this  year  these  flowered, 
and  now  the  whole  is  completely  enveloped  in 
"  smoke,"  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  makes 
the  finest  specimen  I  have  yet  seen.  Still,  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  as  before,  the  foliage  is  all  hid- 
den, and  I  think  that  to  save  the  life  of  the  tree,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  a  good  share  of  the 
ornamental  fuzz. 

TIlc  Various  l>eutzcas 
are  among  my  favorite  flowering  shrubs ;  I  have 
endeavored  to  procure  all  the  species  and  varieties 
oHered  by  our  nurserymen,  and  the  labels  said  that  I 
had  them  all.  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  close  simi- 
larity between  my  Deutzia  scabra  and  D.  crcnata, 
but  gave  them  no  close  examintaion,  until  a  note  in 
Gray's  "Garden  Botany,"  to  the  effect  that  D.  cre- 
nata  was  generally  cultivated  as  D.  scabra,  induced 
me  to  look  at  them  more  closely,  when  I  found  that 
all  the  difierence  between  the  two  was  in  the  labels, 
and  that  1  had  no  D.  scabra.  I  then  ordered  from 
some  half  a  dozen  different  nurseries,  plants  of  D. 
scabra  ;  they  came  into  bloom  this  spring,  and  every 
one  is  B. crcnata.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  I),  scabra  is 
in  any  of  our  nurseries ;  at  any  rate,  if  the  real 
thing  is  to  be  had,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  engiuvings  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
"  Flora  of  Japan,"  D.  scabra  has  narrower  and  much 
rougher  leaves  than  D.  crenatu,  but  the  marked  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  stamens  ; 
in  the  former  (acabra)  the 
filament,  or  stalk  portion  of 
the  stamen,  is  broadest  be- 
low, and  tapers  upwards, 
while  in  tlie  other  the  fila- 
mest  is  broadest  above,  with 
two  blunt  lobes  just  below 
the  anther.  I  send  a  tracing 
from  the  work  referred  to, 
which  will  enable  any  one 
to  see  the  difference.  Fig- 
ure 1  is  a  stamen  of  D.  sea-  stamens. 
bra,  and  figure  2  that  of  D.  crenaia,  both  magnified. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  a  plant 
has  been  sent  out  year  after  year  under  a  wrong 
name,  and  cultivators  abroad  frequently  complain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  certain  plants  in  the 
trade,  as  some  otherhas  been,  no  doubt  accidentally, 
substituted,  and  the  error  piopagated  not  only  from 
nursery  to  nursery,  but  from  one  country  to  another. 
Now  that  Deutzias  are  the  topic,  let  me  remind  you 
that  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the 

.Slcntler  Dciitzia.  (Deutzia  gracilis), 
as  it  is  far  from  being  generally  knowTi.  It  is  sel- 
dom higher  than  two  feet,  forms  a  handsome  clump 
with  gracefully  recurved  branches,  and  in  June  is 
covered  with  flowers  as  white  as  snow-flakes.  I 
sometimes  think  if  tliis,  and  many  other  choice 
shrubs,  were  fitted  with  some  easy-going  English 
name,  it  would  do  much  to  popularize  them.  It  is 
a  choice  shrub  for  any  garden,  and  is  admirably 
suited  for  cemetery  planting.  Our  florists  know  Its 
value  for  forcing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardy  things 
that  may  be  forced  without  a  greenhouse.  When 
frost  has  checked  the-growth,  the  plants  maybe 
taken  up  and  potted  ;  keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
frame  until  February,  then  bring  them  to  a  sunny 
window,  and  they  will  come  forward,  if  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  a  greenhouse,  quite  satisfactorily.  It 
is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  or  from  the 
suckers  which  it  produces  in  abundance. 

Tile  Cultivation  of  \aiivc  Plniit.s 
has  long  been  a  hobby  with  me.     It  is   popularly 
supposed  that  merely  bringing  wild  plants  under 


cultivation,  is  sufllcient  to  produce  double  flowers, 
and  all  those  improvements  which  distinguish  our 
garden  plants.  Of  course  no  marked  deviation 
from  the  wild  type  can  (as  a  general  thing)  be  pro- 
duced and  flxed,  except  by  a  long  succession  of  re- 
productions by  seed,  and  the  selection  of  such  seed- 
lings to  breed  from  as  show  a  departure  from  the 
type.  StUl,  when  a  plant  is  taken  from  the  woods 
or  fields  to  the  garden,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  change  in  the  individual  plant.  It  is  just  such 
a  change  as  we  often  see  in  garden  plants ;  if  we 
remove  a  plantfrom  a  poor,  sterile  soil  to  a  rich  one, 
or  if  wc  turn  a  pinched  and  pot-bound  plant  into 
the  open  ground,  in  both  cases  the  individual  shows 
a  great  improvement,  but  that  improvement  is 
within  certain  limits  ;  when  the  plant  reaches  its 
full  development,  there  it  stops.  The  same  occurs 
with  wUd  plants ;  we  take  them  often  from  a  poor 
soil  to  a  rich  one,  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
we  give  each  abundant  room  ;  its  roots  haye  not  to 
contend  (so  to  speak)  for  food  with  the  roots  of  a 
dozen  other  plants,  each  striving  as  eagerly  as  itself 
in  "the  struggle  for  existence  ; "  as  a  consequence, 
the  individual  thus  favored  developes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  capabilities,  and  often  astonishes  those 
who  have  only  known  it  under  adverse  conditions. 
I  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  some  clumps  of  the 
Bird-Foot  Violet,  (Yinla  pedntiO, 

the  largest-flowered  and  showiest  of  all  our  native 
violets — at  least  of  the  Eastern  States.  I  recollect 
seeing,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  French  or 
Belgian  journals,  a  colored  plate  of  this  species,  and 
being  much  amused  at  the  extent  to  which  the 
artist  had  allowed  his  imagination  play  in  bis  pic- 
ture of  our  beautiful  little  native  violet.  But  I  had 
not  then  cultivated  it,  and  were  I  to  sec  the  picture 
now,  I  should  probably  find  that  it  did  not  do  the 
plant  justice.  Always  attractive  for  its  neat,  hand- 
somely cut  leaves,  and  its  large  lilac-purple  flowers, 
held  well  above  them  on  strong  stalks,  in  the  gar- 
den these  characters  are  all  the  more  conspicuous ; 
the  plant  is  much  larger  in  leaves  and  flowers,  with- 
out losing  that  compactness,  and  air  of  neatness, 
■which  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  qualities.  It  not 
only  blooms  much  more  abundantly,  but  the  bloom 
continues  much  longer  than  in  the  wild  plant.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  ordinary  form 
through  the  whole  season,  but  the  white  variety 
(not  rare  in  some  localities)  last  summer  proved  a 
continuous  bloomer.  Whatever  improvement  may 
be  produced  through  systematic  raising  from  seeds, 
or  by  crossing  with  other  species,  this  nativ^jfiolet 
as  it  is,  if  given  a  fair  chance  in  the  garden,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  choicest  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  Lovers  of  plants  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cultivate  the  most  promising  native 
species,  whether  shrubs  or  herbs,  and  do  not  im- 
prove it,  deprive  themselves  of  what  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  flower  gardening. 
Especial  pains  had  been  taken  with  our  Toma- 
toes this  year,  and  never  were  a  finer  set  of  vigor- 
ous stocky  plants  set  out,  and  when  three  rows, 
about  200  feet  long  each,  were  set,  they  were  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon  and  full  of  promise  of  a  splendid 
crop.  One  or  two  mornings  after  they  were  set, 
the  man  came  in  and  reported  that  a  majority. of 
ou r  fine  plante  were  cutoflF,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
Tllc  AVork  *if  tllc  Ciit-\Toriii, 

It  is  very  common  that  f/ff  cut-worm  is  mentioned 
while  in  fact  there  are  many.  However,  one  species 
effectually  did  the  busines"!  for  our  tomatoes ;  fortu- 
nately we  had  a  plenty  more  plants,  though  "the 
pick  "  of  them  had  been  put  out  at  the  first  plant- 
ing. About  three-fourths  needed  re-setting,  and  to 
avoid  more  of  the  same  trouble,  directions  were 
given  to  wrap  the  stem  of  each  plant  with  a  strip 
of  stiff  and  smooth  brown  paper,  about  3  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  make  two  or  three  turns 
around  the  stalk.  This  was  put  around  each  stem, 
and  in  setting  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  was 
covered  with  earth,  for  a  double  purpose— to  shut 
off  access  to  the  plant,  and  to  hold  the  paper  in 
place.  After  this  only  one  plant  was  found  to  be 
injured  and  this  was  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity 
for  care  in  the  matter  :  the  lower  edge  'if  the  paper 
was  not  well  secured  by  the  soil,  and  the  free  edge 
was  blown  by  the  wind  sufficiently  to  open  a  passage 
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for  the  "  worm,"  -which  was  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  So  far  as  these  plants  went,  the 
paper  guard  was  a  perfect  preventive.     Sometimes 

C'l-bbii-se*  Suffer  Severely 
from  cut-worms,  and  I  have  knovrn  them,  at  the 
West,  to  be  protected,  not  by  the  use  of  paper,  but 
a  maple-leaf  was  used  in  the  same  way ;  there  is 
no  special  virtue  in  the  maple,  but  it  was  of  the 
most  suitable  shape  of  any  leaf  at  hand.  The  name 
cut-worm  is  rather  loosely  used,  it  being  some- 
times applied  to  the  wire-worms,  and  not  rarely  to 
the  white  grub,  the  larva  of  the  May-beetle,  which 
is  as  destructive  below  ground  as  the  proper  cut- 
worms are  upon  the  surface.    (See  page  399.) 


Peach  Harvest— Picking  and  Packing. 

While  in  some  localities  the  dropping  of  the 
partly  grown  fruit  has  diminished  the  crop,  this  has 
not  been  general,  antl  the  prospect  on  the  whole  is 
that  the  harvest,  in  the  Atlantic  districts,  will  be  a 
most  abundant  one.  There  is  no  crop  that  requires 
so  much  care  in  preparing  for  market  as  this  ;  the 
returns,  in  ordinary  seasons,  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  fruit  reaches  the  dealer,  and  in 
years  of  plenty,  when  the  market  is  full,  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  is  of  still  more  importance,  and 
it  becomes  the  grower  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution that  the  fruit  shall  reach  its  destination  in 
the  proper  condition.  Experienced  peach  growers 
need  not  be  told  these  things,  but  there  mil  be 
many  who  this  season  send  their  first  crop  to 
market,  and  a  few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  them. 
We  saw  not  long  ago  a  picture  representing  the 
peach  harvest  on  an  estate  in  Georgia,  which  was 
useful  in  showing  what  not  to  do.  A  number  of 
stalwart  negroes  were  up  in  the  trees  picking  the 
fniit.  If  one  cares  for  the  future  of  his  orchard 
nothing  like  this  will  be  permitted ;  the  limbs  al- 
ready burdened  with  more  than  they  should  carry, 
are  very  easily  broken,  while  hob-nailed  shoes  will 
make  bad  wounds  on  the  bark,  and  causfe  gumming. 

The  owner  should  provide  an  abundance  of  lad- 
ders for  his  pickers  ;  they  are  usually  made  like  an 
ordinary  step-ladder,  and  very  strong,  usually  about 
10  ft.  high,  and  with  a  board  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
a  shelf  on  which  to  rest  the  basket ;  to  keep  it 


LADDERS  USED  IN  PICKING  PE.VCHES 

steady,  the  ladder  is  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  That  at  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving 
— which  is  borrowed  from  Fulton's  excellent 
"  Peach  Culturist"— shows  the  usual  form.  These, 
and  everything  else  required  for  the  harvest,  should 
l\:\vc  been  prepared  well  in  advance,  but  it  one  has 
not  provided  ladders  cnougli  be  can  knock  together 
soma  tbnt  will  serve,  from  ordinary  materials.  The 
lailrler  shown  at  the  left  hand  is  one  of  this  kind  ; 
to  make  it  requires  four  pieces  of  shingling  lath  ; 
to  two  of  these  pieces,  strips  of  the  same  material 
arc  nailed  in  jiairs  opposite  each  cither,  to  serve  as 
steps.  The  other  pairof  long  stT'ips  are  toserve  .as 
a  support  to  the  ladder,  and  are  furnished  with 
eros^-piccps  to  strengthen  them  ;  a  connecting  rod, 
with  a  head  at  one  end  and  screw  with  nut  at  the 
other,  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  ladder  that  cod  not  be  made  on  the 


place.  The  engraving  shows  the  manner  of  build- 
ing it,  including  the  top-board.  Much  fruit  may 
be  picked  by  standing  on  the  ground,  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  box,  and  with  a  ladder  and  the  aid  of  a  crook- 
ed stick  every  part  of  the  tree  may  be  reached. 
pickers  nixl  Picking. 

Picking  requires  pickers,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
grower's  diflQeultles  ;  he  can  hire  hands,  but  not  al- 
ways brains,  and  to  pick  properly  requires  judg- 
ment and  thought.  Tramps  and  "  bummers  "  from 
the  cities  make  their  way  into  the  peach  districts 
at  han-est  time,  and  the  grower  is  often  obliged  to 
take  up  witb  a  very  rough  lot ;  he  is  fortunate  who 
can  command  the  services  of  experienced  pickers 
who  should  be  engaged  well  beforehand.  The  con- 
dition of  the  peach  when  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
pick,  can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  It  must  be 
matore,  else  it  will  never  come  into  eating  con- 
dition, but  it  must  not  be  over-ripe.  A  peach  that 
is  fully  ripe  and  in  eating  condition,  is  too  far  gone 
to  send  to  marlcet,  and  a  single  peach  of  this  kind 
in  a  basket  will  become  bruised  and  crushed  and 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  whole.  Where  skilled  pick- 
ers can  be  had,  it  is  customary  to  pick  directly  into 
the  baskets  which  are  sent  off  without  overhauling. 

Assoi-tiiig  lUc  Fruit. 

But  it  is  safer  to  have  the  fruit  culled  by  per- 
sons more  skilled  than  the  pickers.  Temporary 
tables,  of  sufficient  size,  are  put  up  in  a  shady 
place,  or  in  large  orchards  there  is  a  packing  house 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  baskets  as  they  are  brought 
in  from  the  pickers  are  turned  out  upon  the  tables. 
Here  the  cullers  re-pack,  handling  every  peach  ; 
two,  and  sometimes  thre  j  grades  are  made  for  mar- 
ket, and  all  that  are  too  small  or  imperfect,  and 
especially  all  that  are  over-ripe,  are  thrown  aside. 
The  distance  from  market,  or  rather  the  time  re- 
quired for  transportation,  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  deciding  upon  the  proper  condition  of 
ripeness  in  which  it  will  bo  sate  to  send  the  fruit ; 
besides  some  varieties  ripen  up  more  rapidly  than 
others,  points  which,  with  others,  require  no  little 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  His  aim  is, 
to  so  pack  tlie  fruit  that  it  will  open  sound  and 
fresh,  when  it  reaches  the  consignee,  and  yet  not 
so  immature  that  it  will  not  ripen  up  and  become 
mellow  when  it  finally  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  Of  course  the  different  qualities  should 
be  marked,  firsts,  seconds,  or  thirds;  it  is  the 
custom  to  "tv/ig"  extra  fniit, 
by  running  through  the  cover  of 
the  basket  a  small  peach  tree 
twig,  with  the  leaves  upon   it. 

n.-tskcis  and  Cr:i<fs. 

There  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  baskets  of  late 
years,  and  a  neat,  clean  basket 
helps  to  sell  the  contents.  The 
standard  size  is  E  half-pecks,  or 
'V,^  of  a  bushel,  tliis  size  having 
been  adopted  by  the  "  Fniit 
Grower's  Association "  of  the 
peach  districts  of  Delaware  and 
Marj-land.  In  some  Western  lo- 
calities a  smaUer  basket  is  used, 
and  in  Nov.,  187."),  we  figured  a 
neat  peck-basket,  used  by  the 
Michigan  growers  ;  this  was  very 
generally  used  in  New  York  last  year,  but  mainly 
by  retailers,  wlio  transferred  the  fruit  from  the 
large  baskets,  or  crates,  to  these  baskets,  which 
buyers  could  easily  carry.  Crates  arc  coming 
more  into  use  each  year,  and  especially  for  long 
distances,  are  preferable  to  baskets  ;  fruit  can  not 
be  shown  in  them  so  well  as  In  baskets,  but  they 
preserve  the  fruit  in  much  better  condition.  The 
standard  crate  of  the  Peninsula,  is  made  of  two 
ends  and  a  middle  pieci*,  T!  x  14  inches,  of  J-inch 
stuff;  each  side  of  four  pieces  2i  in.  wide,  and  Sil 
in.  long  ;  the  top  and  bottom  each  of  one  piece  Gl 
wide,  and  'SM  inches  lung  ;  the  side,  and  top,  and 
bottom  pieces,  are  i-incli  stuff,  and  well  secured  to 
the  end  and  middle  pieces  by  nailing;  the  spaces 
between  the  side  slats,  and  at  each  side  of  the  top 
and  bottom,  allow  of  abundant  ventilation.  Some- 
times the  top  and  bottom  are  also  of  several  elata. 


If  the  crates  are  to  go  a  long  distance,  a  lath  or 
other  strip  should  be  nailed  around  each  end  of  the 
crates,  so  that  when  packed  upon  each  other,  there 
will  be  an  air-space  between.  It  is  advisable  to 
bevel  the  inside  edges  of  the  slats,  to  avoid  bruising 
the  fruit.  In  filling  the  crate.':,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  so  well  fUled  that  the  fruit  can  not 
move  and  get  injured;  about  half  fill  the  crate, 
shake  the  fruit  down,  then  fill  it  up  with  the  fi-uit 
so  far  above  the  edge,  that  it  will  require  some 
pressure  to  bring  the  cover  down  to  its  place. 
Pacing,   Topiiiiig,  or  PlaUng. 

Those  who  buy  small  baskets  of  fruit  at  some  re- 
tail stores  and  stands,  know  that  the  dealers  well 
understand  the  art  of  "topping"  the  baskets,  and 
find  that  all  of  the  fine  fruit  is  in  a  layer  at  the  top, 
while  the  rest  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  indeed,  some 
of  them  arc  given  to  "  bottoming  "  too,  which  they 
do  by  placing  an  abundance  of  paper  in  the  bottom, 
"  Topping,"  or  "  plating,"  is  now  rarely  done  by 
the  growers,  as  those  regular!}'  in  the  business 
know  the  value  of  a  reputation  for  honest  packing. 
But  deception  of  this  kind  is  different  from  "fac- 
ing," which  is  legitimate,  and  only  makes  the  aiti- 
cle  look  at  its  best ;  the  fruit  being  of  even  quality 
all  through,  facing  is  done  by  regularly  placing  and 
rounding  up  the  top  layer,  carefuUy  turning  each 
peach  so  that  its  "  sunny  side,"  or  colored  cheek, 
wUl  be  uppermost — a  Uctle  matter,  but  it  pays. 
^larking. 

Plain  and  distinct  marking  will  prevent  mistakes, 
and  a  grower  should  have  stencU  plates  for  this 
purpose.  With  baskets,  the  name  of  the  commis 
sion  house  is  marked  on  the  cloth  cover,  and  the 
owner's  name  permanently  on  the  side  of  the  bas- 
ket ;  also  mark  quality  plainly.  Though  crates  are 
never  returned,  it  is  important  that  the  grower's 
name  should  be  on  these  also,  tor  s.ake  of  identifica- 
tion. Always  notify  the  consignee  well  in  advance, 
by  mail,  or  by  telegraph,  of  the  whole  number  of 
baskets  or  crates,  and  how  many  of  each  quality. 
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J;^"  For  oilier  Houselwld  Hems  see  "  Basket "  pages. 

A  Vegetable  WasMng  Machine. 

In  the  Oneida  Community,  a  large  number  of 
people  are  brought  together  to  form  one  extensive 
family,  and  their  kitchen  operations  are  consequent- 
ly on  a  correspondingly  large  scale.  Many  of  the 
minor  operations  in  domestic  matters,  which,  when 
performed  in  an  ordinary  family  seem  to  require 
but  little  time  and  labor,  when  multiplied  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  family  as  large  as  that  of  the  Com- 
munity, become  onerous,  and  time  consuming. 
Washing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  preparatory 
to  cooking  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is  one  in  which, 
where  much  is  to  be  done,  the  cook  will  gladly  wel- 
come any  aid.  Among  the  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chines devised  by  some  inventive  member  of  the 
Community,  is  a  machine  for  washing  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving 
on  the  next  page  from  a  pliotograph  furnished  by 
J.  Leonard,  of  the  Commuuity.  It  consists  of  a 
slatted  cylindrical  crate,  provided  with  a  crank,  and 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  revolved  in  water  con- 
tained in  the  square  tub,  or  it  may  be  lifted  quite 
out  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  handles  of  the 
frame  in  which  it  is  hung,  and  carried  over  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  into  the  wooden  funnel,  seen  at 
the  side  of  the  tub,  from  which  they  fall  into  a 
basket  or  whatever  may  be  jilaced  beneath,  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  are 
placed  in  tlie  cylinder  througli  a  door  not  shown  in 
the  engraving  ;  they  are  revolved  in  the  water  for 
about  three  minutes,  when  by  a  single  lift  of  the 
crate  by  the  handles,  they  are  dumped  out  perfectly 
clean.  Mr.  L.  states  that  though  the  idea  was 
original  with  the  inventor,  they  foimd  out  after- 
ward that  a  similar  machine  had  been  in  nse  for 
many  years  in  st^trch  factories.  In  large  families, 
schools,  or  other  institiitions  where  cooking  is  done 
on  a  libend  scale,  a  machine  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  to   save   a  great  deal  of  unpleasant   labor. 
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Filter  for  Water. 

A  very  readily  made  filter  for  home  use  may  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes,  with  very  easily  procured 
materials.  There  is  first  needed  a  tin  pail,  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  one  slipping  into  the 
other.  The  upper  one  contains  the  water  to  be 
filtered.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  is  fixed  a  pecu- 
liar shaped  bag,  made  of  stout  cotton  cloth,  doubled 
if  need  be,  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  passing 

through  with  the 
water.  This  bag 
is  very  shallow  at 
the  top,  but  has 
several  long  pock- 
ets, as  shown  in 
the  engraving. 
These  are  filled 
with  charcoal, 
both  fine  and 
coarse,  and  the 
top  of  the  bag  is 
also  covered  with 
a  layer  about  an 
inch  thick.  There 
is  a  cover  made 
to  the  bag,  which 
stretches  across 
the  pail,  above  the 
upper  layer  of 
charcoal.  The  bag 
should  be  fitted  very  tightly  to  the  sides  of  the  pall, 
and  an  elastic  hoop  may  be  used  to  press  it  against 
the  sides.  When  water  is  poured  into  the  upper 
pail,  it  filters  through  the  charcoal,  and  is  rendered 
free  from  many  unseen  impurities.  There  are  many 
districts  in  which  at  this  season  water  is  scarce  and 
of  inferior  quality.  In  such  places  no  water  should 
be  drank,  unless  it  is  first  filtered  or  boiled.  Im- 
pure water  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  source  of 
those  diseases,  known  as  summer  complaints,  and 
is  most  dangerous  when  the  hot  weather  favors 
the  growth  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  too 
minute  to  be  seen  without  a  microspcope. 


A  PILTEK  FOR  WATER. 


THE  ONEIDA  VEGETABLE  WASHER. — {See  page  SOS.) 

to  set  any  one  who  believes  in  "cause  and  effect," 
to  thinking  about  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  misery 
of  this  kind.  But  a  dissertation  upon  that  theme 
lies  outside  the  province  of  the  Household  columns. 
It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  many  times,  that 
men  who  are  out  of  work,  are  by  no  means  justified 
in  sitting  idly  about  their  premises,  or  lounging  in 
adjacent  stores  and  groceries,  when  their  wives  are 
overburdened  with  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  fam- 
ily. Every  household  needs  two  heads,  the  father 
and  the  mother,  a  "united  head."  But  when  a 
father  is  so  situated  that  he  is  unable  to  contribute 
to  tlje  family  support,  he  must  reflect  that  he  be- 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  B0CHE9TEB. 

Husbands  and  Housework. 

These  are  indeed  hard  times.    None  but  those  ' 
upon  whom  the  woe  has  fallen,  can  appreciate  the 
words  "out  of  work."    The  sight  of  it  is  enough 


comes  a  positive  burden  to  the  family,  unless  he 
can  make  himself  useful  to  it.  The  class  of  men 
likely  to  get  out  of  work,  usually  have  hard-work- 
ing wives,  who  need  holidays  quite  as  much  as  their 
husbands  do.  Sometimes  these  women  not  only  do 
the  family  housework  and  washing  and  child-train- 
ing, but  also  add  to  the  family  finances  by  sewing, 
washing,  writing,  or  other  means.'  And  there  are 
husbands  of  such  hard-working  women,  who  feel 
(or  seem  to  feel)  that  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
that  they  should  lounge  about,  reading  the  paper, 
playing  with  the  children,  chatting  with  the  neigh- 
bors, while  their  wives  have  one  unceasing  round 
of  household  labor.  The  fact  is,  they  dislike  "me- 
nial "  tasks,  and  they  forget  the  feelings  they  pro- 
fessed as  lovers,  toward  the  women  now  their 
wives,  and  allow  those  whom  they  once  aspired  to 
protect  and  cherish,  to  perform  for  their  Able- 
bodied  husbands  the  most  "menial "  services.  They 
don't  think  a  word  about  it ;  but  they  ought  to 
think.  They  fall  in  with  the  ordinary  drift  of 
things,  and  only  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  in  the  locality  where  they  dwell. 
I  remember  that,  when  I  was  teaching  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Smith  was  laughed  about  because  he 
wheeled  the  baby  carriage  when  he  went  out  walk- 
ing with  his  wife  and  child,  instead  of  allowing  his 
wife  to  do  that  part,  besides  taking  care  of  her 
skirts.  It  would  have  been  considered  quite  enough 
for  him  to  swing  his  cane  beside  her,  prepared 
most  chivalrously  to  defend  her  in  case  of  attack — 
"  sword  arm  free,"  you  know.  Like  the  savages, 
who  can  not  stoop  to  "  menial "  offices,  because 
they  must  Iccep  always  alert  and  vigorous  for  the 
chase,  some  of  these  noble  men  and  brethren  must 
be  saved  from  all  the  distracting  cares  and  petty 
concerns  of  the  family,  that  their  superior  powers 
may  be  in  readiness  for  doing  big  things  when  the 
time  for  doing  big  things  arrives. 

I  believe  in  a  division  of  labor ;  and  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  a  rather  common  notion  among  some  re- 
formers, that  husbands  and  wives  would  always  be 
happier  if  they  worked  side  by  side  in' the  same 
field ;  and  I  sympathize  somewhat  with  women 
who  say  that  they  shouldn't  want  a  husband  "  al- 
ways round  under  foot !  "  But  I  do  say  that  a 
hard-working  woman  never  admires  her  husband 
more,  than  when  having  no  work  to  do  in  his  own 
field,  he  comes  cheerfully  over  into  her  field,  and 
bends  his  stronger  shoulders  to  help  her  bear  her 
burdens,  that  she  may  share  in  his  leisure. 

Don't  I  know  ?  Didn't  1  see  a  stalwart  laddie, 
"rising  of  "  forty,  working  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
an  apron,  over  my  kneading-board,  soon  after  sun- 
rise yesterday  ?  I  can  testify  without  any  mental 
reservation,  that  the  bread  on  our  table  to-day  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  enough  for  one  woman  to 
get  breakfast,  skim  and  strain  milk,  put  up  the 
dinners  for  school,  and  dress  the  baby,  without 
having  also  to  knead  bread,  all  before  breakfast; 
and  so  it  is  lucky  for  her  if  the  "  gude  mon,"  off 
work  for  a  few  days,  stands  ready  to  "lend  a  hand." 

Men,  generally,  have  no  idea  how  much  they  can 
do  to  help,  if  they  set  about  it.  They  have  an  un- 
easy feeling  sometimes,  that  they  ought  to  take 
hold  somewhere,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  be- 
gin. I  said  to  a  man  with  no  particular  work  to  do, 
who  sorrowfully  told  me  of  his  wife's  ill-health  and 
hard  work,  "  Of  course  you  help  her  do  the  wash- 
ing."— "Oh  yes!"  he  answered,  "I  bring  in  the 
wood,  and  get  all  of  the  water  for  her." — And  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Justice  could  ask  more 
of  him,  that  noble  creature,  a  man !  He  to  bend 
over  the  wash-tub,  applying  his  superior  mind  to 
the  discovery  of  grease  spots,  and  his  manly 
strength  to  the  rectification  of  soiled  garments  ? 
No  doubt  the  kind  hearted  fellow  did  sometimes 
go  farther,  and  graciously  dandle  his  own  babe  on 
his  knee,  when  it  was  sufficiently  amiable  to  please 
hira,  in  the  idea  that  by  thus  tending  baby,  he  was 
helping  his  wife.  He,  the  strong,  thus  choosing 
the  easier  work,  in  order  to  give  her,  the  weak,  a 
chance  to  do  the  harder  task  unhindered.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  extremely  common  in  families,  and 
women  who  are  of  the  angelic  type,  never  feel 
themselves  defrauded  of  their  rights,  but  continue 
to  smile  as  the  law  directs.  Others  "  fret  inwardly," 
or  ta^e  refuge  in  sarcasms.    Frankness  is  better. 


Say  to  this  reasonable  but  thoughtless  husband  of 
yours,  something  like  this:  "Now  just  look  at  it, 
you  and  I  are  the  heads  of  this  family.  I  certainly 
am  no  more  responsible  than  you  are  for  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  be  clothed,  or 
for  the  daily  and  yearly  round  of  work  that  must  be 
done  here.  I  am  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  you  do 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  but  I  think  it  alto- 
gether fair  that  you  should  work  as  hard  as  I  do. 
Now,  while  you  can  not  work  at  your  own  proper 
business,  (and  sometimes  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time),  or  get  any  paying 
work  to  do,  suppose  we  make  a  division  of  labor 
right  here  in  the  famUy.  Ton  can  do  all  the  sweep- 
ings, you  can  knead  the  bread," — and  so  on,  con- 
sulting his  tastes  and  the  amount  of  "  faculty  "  or 
"  knack  "  which  he  is  likely  to  bring  into  the  pai-t- 
nership.  If  your  sleep  is  broken  by  care  of  ejiild- 
ren,  and  if  your  nerves  are  overstrained  by  constant 
and  conflicting  cares  and  anxieties,  your  husband 
ought  to  know  it,  and  give  sympathy  it  he  can  not 
give  help,  but  it  is  a  pity  if  you  have  to  teU  him  the 
facts  and  beg  for  aid. 

While  I  write,  I  remember  that  there  are  selfish 
wives,  who  would  shirk  aU  care  and  toil,  preferring 
to  live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  whatever  burdens 
may  fall  upon  their  husbands,  and  I  wish  to  give 
no  countenance  to  such.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
marriage  as  a  "  partnership,"  but  it  should  not  fall 
behind  a  business  union  in  the  essentials  of  justice. 
Bread  Making. 
For  a  long  time  nothing  has  been  said  in  the 
Household-columns  upon  this  all-important  sub- 
ject. Yet  recruits  are  all  the  time  coming  for- 
ward, who  wish  to  be  told  minutely  just  how  to 
make  bread,  what  yeast  to  use,  how,  and  when,  and 
■where  to  set  the  "  sponge,"  or  bread  batter,  for  its 
first  rising,  when,  and  how  longto  knead  the  dough, 
when,  and  how  to  make  and  bake  the  loaves. 

It  seems  to  the  uninitiated  a  very  formidable  un- 
dertaking, requiring  peculiar  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  learn,  else 
how  does  it'happen  that  this  little  girl  near  me,  just 
past  her  eighth  birth-day,  has  made  ten  or  a  dozen 
goodly  batches  of  bread  within  a  half  year,  and 
never  a  sour,  or  heavy,  or  tough  loaf  in  all  that  she 
has  made.  The  manipulation  was  all  her  own,  but 
mother's  "judgment"  was  always  at  hand  and 
freely  used.  The  first  sponge  was  set  in  a  pint 
basin,  but  every  one  since  has  been  sufficient  for  at 
least  three  common  bread-tin  loaves.  No  Kinder- 
gartening  at  our  house  has  proved  more-enter- 
taining, and  perhaps  none  more  profitable  than 
bread-making.  At  least  one  boy  has  learned  the 
art  as  a  pastime,  and  whatever  may  be  his  future 
lot,  need  never  starve  for  good,  light  bread,  when 
proper  materials  can  be  obtained.  It  is  really  help, 
too,  for  a  mother,  when  her  chUdren,  with  clean 
hands  and  cheerful  hearts,  work  at  the  bread  dough, 
with  a  wholesome  ambition  to  produce  the  sweet- 
est, and  lightest,  and  finest  possible  loaves  of  bread. 
There  are  many  ways  of  making  good  yeast  bread. 
The  very  best,  in  my  opinion,  is  mixed  with  fresh, 
sweet  milk.  Many  consider  sweet  skimmed  milk 
with  a  little  butter  melted  tu  it,  just  about  as  good, 
but  if  you  add  the  butter,  there  is  no  economy  in 
substituting  skimmed  milk  for  fresh.  The  far- 
famed  Parker  House  bread  is  made,  I  am  told,  of 
simply  yeast,  flour,  and  water,  and  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  delicious  bread,  sweet,  light,  and  tender, 
can  be  made  from  these  three  things  alone,  when 
they  are  of  good  quality,  and  carefully  and  skill- 
fully used.  This  care  and  skill  any  well-disposed 
child  can  learn,  so  no  housekeeper  must  consider  it 
beyond  her  attainments. 

Many  good  recipes  for  yeast  are  given  in  books 
and  papers,  and  every  neighborhood  has  house- 
keepers who  make  excellent  yeast.  I  always  use, 
of  late,  some  form  of  dry  yeast,  such  as  any  grocery 
store  wUl  furnish.  It  costs  no  more  than  home- 
made yeast,  and  saves  a  deal  of  care  in  either  hot 
or  freezing  weather,  requiring  only  a  dry  place  for 
storage.    It  is  quite  as  good  as  jug  yeast. 

It  is  usually  most  convenient  to  begin  the  bread- 
making,  or  "set  the  sponge,"  at  night,  and  so  get 
the  baking  done  early  the  next  day,  but  it  can  all 
be  done  in  the  same  day,  }f  desired,  by  beginning 
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before  breakfast.  This  brings  the  baking  late  in 
the  day,  and  most  of  ns  do  not  like  it.  At  night, 
or  in  the  evening,  "we  make  a  soft  batter  of  warm 
■water  and  flour  and  yeast,  the  quantity  of  each  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  loaves  desired.  The 
proportions  are  generally  the  same,  though  no  pre- 
cise rule  can  be  given,  as  flour  and  yeast  differ  in 
their  properties. 

Miss  Beecher  says  that  it  takes  about  a  quart  of 
flour  to  make  each  loaf,  and  for  four  loaves  a  quart 
of  wetting.  But  loaves  vary  in  size.  For  a  baking 
of  this  size,  you  need  about  three-fourths  of  a  cake 
of  good  dry  yeast  in  summer,  in  winter  a  whole 
cake.  This  yeast  must  be  soaked  in  warm  water 
half  an  hour  or  less  before  using.  The  yeast  wUl 
not  work  if  scalded.  A  giU  of  lively,  soft,  or  bak- 
er's yeast,  answers  for  the  same  sized  baking.  Take 
a  portion  of  your  flour,  (say  two  quarts),  and  (if 
you  do  as  1  do)  pour  half  of  your  wetting  into  it 
boiling  hot,  only  scalding  about  half  of  the  flour 
you  use  in  the  sponge.  Use  the  other  half  of  the 
wetting  lukewarm,  and  see  that  the  batter  is  below 
the  scalding  point  when  you  add  the  yeast.  In 
summer  you  may  make  the  sponge  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  in  winter,  but  it  should  never  be  cold. 
Make  it  of  such  thickness  that  it  will  not  separate 
or  become  watery  over  the  top,  but  thin  enough  to 
stir  and  pour  easUy.  Set  in  a  warm  place,  covered 
loosely — wrapped  up  warm  in  winter. 

In  a  warm  kitchen  this  sponge  rises  in  from  three 
to  Ave  hours  ;  it  the  materials  are  good,  it  seldom 
sours  during  the  night,  but  must  be  looked  after 
very  early,  and  if  light,  must  be  kneaded  without 
delay.  Some  housekeepers  stir  dissolved  soda  into 
it,  always,  at  this  point,  whether  it  is  sour  or  not,  but 
this  is  sheer  folly.  If  the  flour  and  yeast  are  good, 
it  Is  very  seldom  that  a  good  housekeeper  has  oc- 
casion to  put  any  soda  into  her  bread.  If  the  bread 
smells  sour,  (not  simply  yeasty),  or  tastes  sour,  put 
in  dissolved  soda  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  quart  of  wetting  used  in  the  sponge.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  warm  water  or  sweet  milk,  (and  I  add 
to  it  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar),  and  stir  it 
into  the  sponge  before  kneading.  Stir  in  flour  un- 
til your  batter  is  too  stiff  for  your  strong  spoon, 
then  begin  to  work  with  your  hands,  keeping  flour 
between  your  hands  and  the  soft  dough,  and  always 
between  the  dough  and  board.  As  soon  as  the 
bread  is  stiff  enough  to  knead  without  sticking, 
cease  to  work  in  flour,  but  knead  with  as  little  flour 
as  possible  upon  the  board,  and  work  it  hard  with 
the  hands  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  "  Parker 
House  "  baker  says  he  kneads  two  hours,  but  of 
course  he  makes  larger  "  batches."  Put  the  dough 
back  into  the  pan  or  tray,  and  keep  it  warm. 

The  dough  should  now  rise  until  it  doubles  In 
size.  It  must  rise  enough,  or  it  will  not  be  light 
and  elastic  in  texture.  It  must  not  rise  too  much, 
or  it  will  lose  the  natural  sweetness  of  the  wheat, 
and  about  all  that  one  can  say  here  is,  "  cultivate 
judgment."'  If,  at  this  stage  the  bread  turns  sour 
in  any  degree,  it  is  still  possible  to  neutralize  the 
acidity  by  the  use  of  soda,  and  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it :  mix  soda  and  dry  flour  together,  and 
knead  them  into  your  loaves  very  thoroughly.  The 
dough  requires  a  very  thorough  kneading,  without 
more  flour,  when  made  into  loaves,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  uniform  texture.  If  you  plan  four  loaves, 
you  may  kuoad  half  of  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
work  the  other  half  as  long,  and  then  divide  into 
separate  loaves,  and  knead  each  one  well  before 
putting  it  into  the  well-buttered  tins.  If  tlie  dough 
is  sour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  for  each  loaf 
should  be  mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  kneaded  in. 
Though  the  bread  may  be  nice,  I  never  feel  that 
I  have  been  very  successful  when  I  have  had  to  use 
soda.  The  loaves  should  be  set  In  a  warm  place, 
and  allowed  to  rise  light,  or  double  in  size,  before 
they  go  into  the  oven — not  too  light,  as  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  rise  a  little  more  after  .they  go  into 
the  oven,  unless  the  oven  is  too  hot  for  bread. 
Prick  the  loaves  on  the  top  with  a  fork  or  knife, 
when  light,  before  baking,  to  prevent  a  loose  upper 
crust.  Bake  steadily  for  an  hour  or  a  little  longer, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  loaves. 

Rcpairliic;  Bril  Comforters. 

Complaint  Is  made  of  our  "  heavy  "  cotton  com- 


forters. Wherefore  "heavy"?  They  are  not  so 
when  new,  but  the  cotton  becomes  packed  by  pres- 
sure, and  especially  by  washing.  Comforters,  which 
are  used  as  coverings  in  winter,  should  not  be  used 
as  mattresses  over  straw-beds  in  summer.  This,  of 
course,  makes  them  hard  and  heavy.  Before  put- 
ting them  away  for  the  summer,  they  need  some 
cleansing,  but,  unless  the  covering  is  really  soiled, 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  will  freshen  and  sweeten 
them  properly.  Hang  them  out  during  the  whole 
of  at  least  one  sunny  day,  then  put  them  away,  not 
packing  them  too  closely.  If  they  must  be  washed, 
untack  them  and  wash  only  the  covering,  laying  the 


XUe    Doctor's    Correspondeiice. 

I  do  not  like  to  begin  ihe  answers  to  my  youn;^  friends 
with  a  lecture — perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  a  scolding — 
but  we  had  better  have  the  disagreeable  part  first,  and 
there  is  such  frequent  cause  for  it,  that  I  would  put  it 
where  every  one  of  jo«  will  see  it.    I  wish  that 

EVERT  EOT  ANTI  GIRL, 

of  the  whole  Avieiiam  Agricidturi?t  family  would  recol- 
lect, that  it  is  regarded  as  decidedly  improper  to  send 
what  is  called  an  anonymous,  {that  is,  nameless),  letter 
to  any  one.    It  is  often  done  through  thoughtlessness — 


No.  461  Pnzzle  Picture  — B  F  nl  — Th  s  is  a  pat  ot  c  puz7le  p  cture  and  wa-*  ent  1  v  \nnt  s  i  to 
appear  ill  July,  so  tluit  you  could,  very  properly,  li't  the  making  of  it  ont  come  m  as  a  part  of  your  4th  of  July 
celebration.  While  it  would  have  been  more  nppropriate  for  July  -ith.  it  is  not  out  of  place  on  August  4th,  or  any 
other  day  of  that  or  any  other  month,  as  you  are  to  flud  in  the  picture  the  names  of  53  men,  and  men  too,  whose 
memory  should  be  honored  by  all  Americans  for  all  time.    The  answers,  mind,  are  to  go  to  Auut  Sue. 


cotton  out  in  the  hot  sunshine  for  a  day  or  more, 
then  tacking  the  whole  together  as  before. 

Old  Betl  Q,iiilts. 

These  must  be  washed  when  much  soiled,  and  a 
washing  machine  and  wringer  seem  almost  indis- 
pensable. Plenty  of  suds  should  be  used,  and  a 
thorough  rinsing  be  given.  If  they  happen  to  hang 
through  a  good  pouring  rain,  it  will  do  no  harm. 
They  can  be  patched  up,  when  very  badly  worn 
out,  more  easily  than  some  imagine.  If  pieced  in 
large  blocks,  they  can  be  patched  with  dr.rk  or 
light,  according  to  the  shade  of  the  worn  portions, 
so  as  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new.  Of  course 
they  need  not  be  ironed. 

To  'Wash  Blankets  Nicely. 

I  have  seen  various  directions  for  tLIs  work,  but 
a  few  things  seem  essential  in  every  case  :  to  avoid 
hard  water  and  resinous  soaps,  to  wring  -nithout 
twisting  (i.  c,  with  a  wringer),  or  not  to  wring  at 
all,  to  use  water  of  the  same  temperature  all 
through,  or  to  increase  in  heat  during  the  changes, 
not  to  rub  the  soap  upon  the  flannel,  but  mix  it 
with  the  water.  Flannel  is  ot  so  porous  texture, 
that  it  is  easily  cleansed  in  good  suds  without  much 
rubbing.  Hard  rubbing  tends  to  '■  full  "  the  cloth, 
and  to  rinse  in  cold  water  flannel  that  has  been 
washed  in  warm  water,  is  a  sure  way  to  shrink  and 
harden  It.  From  cold  to  warm,  bnt  itever  from 
warm  to  cold.  I  have  seen  the  direction  to  rinse 
flannels  in  soapy  water,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
value  in  this.  The  clean,  warm  rinsing  water  is 
sure  to  be  soapy  enough,  if  good  suds  have  been 
used  in  the  washing.  One  suds  or  two  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  flannels  have 
been  soiled.  When  they  have  been  rinsed,  two 
should  take  them,  one  at  each  end,  and  shake  and 
snap  them  well,  to  make  them  more  soft  and  fuzzy. 


as  in  the  case  of  "Boy  of  12,"  hut  Is  nevertheless  very 
impolite.  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  to  which  you  are 
ashamed  to  put  your  name — don't  write  it.  But  when- 
ever you  do  write  a  letter  to  any  one — always  be  careful 
to  pat  yonr  address  in  full,  and  your  name  in  full.  I 
wish  every  one  of  my  young  friends  to  begin  now,  and 
make  it  a  rule  through  life,  to  always  sign  your  name  to 
every  letter,  and  be  equally  careful  to  give  your  address. 
Post  OIHcc,  County,  and  State.  ■  One  thing  he  sure  ot— 
never  wri  te  anything  to  any  one  that  you  will  be  ashamed 
to  see  again,  with  your  name  to  it.  *  ♦  *  You  will  recol- 
lect that  in  last  June's  "Correspondence"  I  loldyouabout 

AN  IKSECT   THAT  BtTLDS  A   STOXE  HOUSE, 

a  Ctddis-worm,  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Ciddis-flies.  that 
makes  a  neat  little  case  of  pebbles,  and  gave  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  animal  and  its  case.  As  the  insects  were  all 
dead  when  they  reached  me,  having  dried  in  the  box.  I 
asked  for  some  nn»ix-,  to  be  sent  packed  in  moss,  in  a  tin 
box.  In  due  time,  the  box  with  a  nice  lot  of  Caddi:?- 
worms  cante ;  the  insects  were  all  alive,  but  every  one 
had  left  its  stone  house,  and  was  crawling  among  the 
moss,  I  put  them  in  w.ater,  hoping  that  some  of  them 
would  go  back  to  their  homes,  but  not  one  would  do  so, 
nor  would  they  make  new  ones,  tliough  I  gave  them 
building  materials,  I  suppose  that  the  constant  Jarring 
they  had  on  the  r,nilroad  frighleneil  them  "out  of  house 
and  home  "  ;  at  any  rate,  I  was  quite  s<irry,  as  I  wi.^hed 
to  watch  their  ways  and  learn  more  about  them,  that  I 
might  tell  yon.  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr  .\lbert  B,  Ciialle, 
of  Frederick,  Mil,,  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  getting  this 
second  lot.  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  they  did  not 
behave  themselves  properly  . .  Here  is  a  letter  from  "  W. 
I.  N.,"  Ilightstown,  N.  J,,  wh-<  wishes  to  know  about 

"  ,v  rnEsn-WATEu  lobsteh," 
which  lie  finds  in  the  streams  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
h.'is  one  that  it*  3"^'  inches  long  in  his  aquarium,  and 
thinks  thill,  except  in  size,  it  is  quite  like  the  common 
lobster,  ns  it  moves  in  the  same  manner,  and  snaps  at  ob- 
jecti*  with  its  claws  just  as  a  lobstiT  does.  The  common 
name  for  our  friend's  "Fresh-water  Lobster"  is  the 
Crawfish,  and  while  it  much  resembles  the  Lobster, 
naturalists  find  abundant  differences  between  the  two,  so 
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much  BO.  that  they  (five  them  difFurent  names  ;  tlie  Lob- 
ster being  called  Honiarus,  aud  the  Crawfish  Astacus. 
""W.  I.  N."  is  not  the  only  oue  who  has  aj-ked  about  the 
animal,  which  is  found  in  mo? t  streams,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  South  and  West.  This,  the  Crabs,  the 
Lobster,  the  Shrimps,  and  others,  includiuo;  some  very 
email  animals,  called  ''  Sand-fleas,"  all  belong  to  the 

CLASS   OP   CRUSTACEANS, 

so-called,  because  they  have  a  crusta,  or  outside  crust,  or 
shell.  Some  of  them  may  be  mistaken  for  insects,  to 
which  they  are  closely  related ;  they  differ  from  insects  in 
the  number  of  divisions  of  the  body,  and  number  of  legs  ; 
the  true  insects  have  six  legs,  while  llicse  have  10 or  more, 
and  breathe  by  gills;  so  you  will  see  that  the  crustaceans 
are  very  unlike  insects.  To  describe  our  Crawfish,  we 
must  borrow  an  engraving  fiom  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse's 
''First  Book  of  Zoology,"  a  work  which  I  wish  evei-y 

wide-awake  boy  or 
girl,  who  wishes  to 
study  animal  life, 
coiild  have.  Here, 
fii^ure  1,  is  Prof. 
Morse's  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Crawfish- 
es, for  we  have  sever- 
al. Ton  will  see  that 
there  are  two  unlike 
parts,  the  body  and 
head  are  not  distinct,  but  all  in  one  piece,  or  shield,  and 
make  the  upper  part,  while  the  lower  parr  (that  we  in  the 
lobster  incorrectly  call  the  "  tail,"  but  which  is  really  the 
abdomen.)  is  made  up  of  rings,  and  in  the  engraving  is 
shown  curved  nnder  the  body  ;  at  the  very  end  of  this 
part  are  some  broad  phites,  or  fins,  which  are  shown  sep- 
arate in  fiirureS:  these  the  animal  uses  in  swimming, 
and  can  go  backwards  very  rapidly.  Beginning  at  the 
head  end,  you  will  notice  its  curious  eyes,  which  are  set 
upon  stalks,  so  that  the  animal  can  push  them  out  and 
turn  them,  to  see  in  all  directions  ;  then  there  is  a  pair  of 
long  feelei's,  and  a  pair  of  shorter  ones,  which  are  doulile. 
If  you  shonid  carefully  examine  the  mouth,  you  would 
fi,nd  it  well  guarded  by  six  pairs  of  parts,  some  of  which 
are  jaws,  and  others  are  more  like  paws  or  feet.  Thi;n, 
from  the  under-side  of  the  body,  are  five  pairs  of  legs,  the 
forward  pair  mucli  larger  tlian  the  others,  with  powerful 
pincers  at  the  end  ;  these  they  nse  to  fi^rht  with,  to  calch 
their  prey,  and,  sometimes,  to  nip  the  toes  of  l>oys  who 
are  not  on  The  lookout.  The  next  two  pairs  of  legs  ei:d 
Jn  small  nippi-rs,  and  the  other  two  pjiirs  have  only  a 
single  claw.  The  lower  half  of  the  animal,  or  abdomen, 
is  made  up  of  rings,  jointed  together,  and  underneath,  on 
each  ring,  is  a  pair  of  flipper-like  bodies,  which  are  used 
like  fins  in  swimming  forwards,  and  in  the  female  they 
hold  the  eggs  until  they  hatch.  There  are  many  other 
curious  thini^s  abcmt  the  animal,  but  we  can  not  now  look 
inside  of  it  to  point  them  out.  The  shell  is  hard,  and  tlie 
animal  can  not  giow,  so  occasionally  (once  a  year  it  is 
supposed)  the  creature  gets  out  of  its  shell.  Lobsters 
and  Crabs,  moult,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
body  part  separates  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  shield  of 
the  body  cracks  down  the  back ;  the  animal  wriggles  its 


Fig.  1. — A  CRAWFISH.     {From  Morse.) 

body  out  of  the  opening,  and  then  pulls  out  one  leg  after 
another, 

LIKE  PULLING  OFF  ITS   BOOTS, 

until  at  last  it  is  quite  free.  The  animal  is  then  a  help- 
less, weak,  soft  thing,  unable  to  defend  itself,  so  it  hides 
away  from  all  enemies,  increases  in  size;  its  skin 
gradually  hardens,  aud  at  lengtli  becomes  a  shell.  Some- 
times one  of  the  legs  is  too  tight  a  fit,  and  will  not  come 
out  of  the  '*  boot "  ;  in  this  case,  after  trying  for  a  while, 
the  animal  finding  that  it  will  not  come  off,  just  leaves  its 
leg,  and  goes  away  without  it.  You  will  think  that,  hav- 
ing so  many  legs,  one  the  less  will  make  no  difference. 
Not  so— the  leg  grows  again  !  These  animals  have  a  droll 
way  with  their  lege;  if,  in  fighting,  the  enemy  gets  fast 
hold  of  a  leg,  they  let  it  drop,  aud  get  off  with  the  rest. 
The  Crawfish  feeds  on  any  kind  of  animal  food,  living  or 


Fiff.  3. — sowBUG. 


dead,  even  eating  carrion.  In  some  places  they  cause 
mncli  trouble  by  making  holes  in  embankments,  as  they 
are  fond  of  burrowing,  and  sometimes  they  live  in  low 
grounds  at  a  distance  from  streams,  in  holes  containing 
wali-r.    The  European  Crawfish  is  larger  than  ours,  and 

is  much  esteemed  as  food There  is  another  animal 

that  I  was  asked  about  tome  time  ago — 

THE  COMMON   "SOWEDG." 

I  was  asked  if  it  were  an  insect,  and  if  it  did  any  harm. 
No  doubt  every  boy  and  giri,  almost,  knows  this  animal, 
which  is  very  common  in  celhtrs,  under  logs  and  boards 
that  liave  laid  long  on  the  ground,  and  in  other  damp 
places  ;  because  it  is  called  Sowbuir,  they  have  most  like- 
ly supposed  it  was  a  l)ug.  or  insect.  The  engraving,  fig. 
3,  also  from  Prof.  Morse's  book, 
shows  the  form  of  the  animal 
magnified,  and  the  line  at  its  side 
gives  the  natural  length  ;  it  is  of 
a  bluish  or  lead-color,  and,  having 
an  .abundance  of  legs,  it  travels  off 
in  a  lively  manner.  Tlie  Sowbugs 
arc  called  Wood-lice  in  England, 
and  sometimes,  on  account  of 
their  color,  "Slateis."  This  is 
not  an  insect,  hut  a  crustacean, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
the  Crawfish.  I  have  not  room 
to  point  out  how  it  is  like,  and 
how  it  is  unlike  the  Ciawfish,  but  one  of  the  differ- 
ences is  in  the  number  of  f>et,  for  which  reason  it 
is  placed  in  a  different  division  of  the  class.  Like  the 
Crawfish,  the  Sowl)ug  carries  its  eggs  under  tlie  body. 
While  these  creatures  can,  and  do,  live  on  decaying 
plants  and  other  useless  matter,  they  are  so  fond  of  other 
things,  that  we  must,  on  the  whole,  look  upon 

THE  SOWEUGS  AS  ENEMIES  ; 

they  are  fond  of  fruit,  and,  though  they  do  not  eat  much, 
they  make  unpleasant  holes  in  strawberries  and  other 
fruits;  then  there  are  some  delicate  garden  plants  that 
tliey  destroy,  and  in  the  greenhouse  they  will  uiake  great 
mischief.  They  are  especially  fond  of  the  roots  of  those 
plants  known  as  Orchids,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
costly  of  all  hot-house  plants,  and  gardeners  have  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  catch  the  Sowbugs  in  tra])smadeof 
a  scooped-out  apple  or  potato...  Master  "J.  W.  W.," 
Gilmores  Mills,  Va..  wishes  me  to  describe 

THE   COMMON   HODSE-FLT. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  his  wishing  to  know  something 
about  this  very  common,  and  very  annoying  insect— I 
should  like  to  know  about  it  too.  Dr.  Packard,  one  of 
the  recent  writers  on  insects,  in  ft  jiopular  work  on 
'*  Our  Common  Insects,"  tells  us  that  the  changes  of  the 
fly  have  not  been  traced  in  this  country!  It  is  strange 
that  our  entomologists  give  very  full  accounts  of  far-away 
insects  that  few  care  about,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
commonest  of  all.  the  pest  of  every  house,  thej'  admit 
that  they  are  not  sure  whether  (Uir  fly  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Europe,  or  a  difterent  species!  The  English  works, 
that  1  have  access  to,  tell  but  little.  From  what  lean  pick 
up  here  and  there,  it  appears  that  a  few  flies,  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  breed,  live  through  the  winter^  hid- 
den in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  our  houses. 
These  come  out  whfii  the  weathergets warm, 
and  the  first  that  we  see  are  those  that  have 
been  wintered  over.  Doct.  Harris  wrote, 
over  25  years  ago,  of  our  fly,  ''  It  is  probable 
that,  like  the  domestic  fly  ofEnropi?,  it  lays 
their  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  its  larvse  [mag- 
gots] live,  aud  pass  through  their  changes  of 
form,"  and  so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  the  scien- 
tific gL-ntlemen.  who  study  insects,  are  con- 
tent with  this  "probable"  statement,  and 
have  added  nothing,  so  far  as   I  am  aware, 

to  the  history  of  the  house-fly The  same 

correspondent  asks  if  I  think  it  proper  to 

KILL  THE  BLACK  SNAKE  ; 

he  has  heen  told  that  this  snake  should 
be  spared,  because  it  kills  rattle-snakes, 
while  he  thinks  it  should  be  killed,  because 
it  destroys  so  many  insect-eating  birds. 
I  have  never  considered  the  question.  I  very  much  doubt 
the  rattle-snake  story;  if  I  were  sure  that  the  Black 
Snake  did  kill  useful  birds,  I  should  prefer  to  dispense 
with  the  snake.  As  a  general  thing.  I  protest  against  the 
killing  of  snakes,  merely  because  they  are  snakes.  My 
young  friend  must  act  according  to  his  knowledge  ;  I  can 
not  decide  for  him..  .Master ''J.  W.  W."  has  still  an- 
other point.  He  was  told  by  an  "intelligent  yoimg 
man,"  that  the 

COMMON  EARTH,    ANGLE,   OR  PISH-WORM, 

was  the  lai-val,  or  grub,  state  of  the  Fire-fly,  or  "  Light- 
ning-bug," and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  worms 
would  turn  into  the  perfect  insect. — This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. The  Earth-worm  does  not  "  turn  into  "  anything ; 
it  is  as  complete  an  animal  in  its  way,  aa  a  dog,  a  horse, 
or  even  as  a  young  man  is,  according  to  his  kind. 


Aunt  $ue's  Cliuts. 

J.  B.  W.  and  several  others  have  asked  for  canvas-pat- 
terns for  tidies,  etc.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  engraving  them  for  the  Atne7^can 
Agriculturist,  when  they  may  be  procured  for  a  few  cents 
at  almost  any  worsted  store. 

Florence  M. — The  prettiest  way  of  arranging  flowers 
that  I  have  seen  latelj',  is  to  fill  your  saucer  or  dish  with 
fresh,  moist,  green  moss  {polytrichum  is  the  best),  aud 
stick  your  flower-stems  into  it.  The  effect  is  vei-y  pretty, 
and  a  few  flowers  make  quite  a  show.  Keep  the  moss 
wet.  With  that  arrangement  you  will  not  need  a  "cover 
to  hide  the  stems."  For  answer  to  your  other  question, 
see  notice  to  J.  B.  W, 

M.  R.  asks,  "Is  it  proper  t«  have  a  spit-box  in  a 
parlor?" — I  should  like  to  be  able  to  answer,  most 
fmphatically,  "7M>";  but  if  your  guests  have  acquire! 
that  most  abominable  habit— spitting— it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  horrid  thing  in  the  room,  to  save  the 
carpet.  There  are  times,  however,  when  I  think  the  * 
mere  appearance  of  the  utensil  invites  contributioiw.  I 
would  not  have  selected  this  subject  for  a  lecture,  but  as 
M.  R.  has  started  me,  I  should  like  to  add.  to  all  the 
boys  (I  dare  not  say  men),  who  read  thes^e  lines,  please 
don't  ever. spit,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  It  is  an  ungentle- 
nuuily  habit. 

Mary  Augusta  writes:  June  11, 1877. 

''Darling  Aurd  Sue:— I  am  a  country  girl,  aud  .is  I  am 
a  blonde,  I  of  course  have  plenty  of  freckles,  as  all  girls 
and  boys  do  that  are  not  afraid  of  the  fresh  air.  Now, 
Aunt  Sue,  I  want  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  a  recipe 
for  making  a  wash  for  my  face,  to  take  them  off',  one  that 
will  not  spoil  my  skin,  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  ad- 
vertised washes  do.  Now,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
anything  in  that  line,  or  if  you  can't,  I  will  always  be 
your  loving  friend,  Mary  Augusta." 

Well,  my  "darling,"  Mary  Angustii,  I  have  often  read 
recipes  for  removing  freckles— lemon-juice,  borax,  and 
water,  etc.,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  that  were 
cflicacious  (except  those  which  took  "  skin  and  all  ").  I 
suppose  you  could  get  rid  of  them  if  you  should  stay  in 
bed,  send  for  the  doctor,  and  not  go  out  of  the  house  for 
tliree  montlis  or  so.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  clear 
complexion  at  that  expense?  The  best  remedy  for 
freckles  that  I  know  of,  is  to  be  so  pleasant,  unselfish, 
good-natured,  and  jolly,  that  everybody  will  be  glad  to 
see  your  freckles  come  into  the  room.  I  spent  one  sum- 
mer at  the  sea-side,  where  there  was  a  young  lady  with  a 
very  fair  complexion,  but  she  always  muffled  herself  up 
in  veils  aud  wraps,  even  when  she  went  in  bathiug.  I 
noticed  that,  although  strangers  were  attracted  by  her 
good  looks  at  first,  the  attraction  didn't  lasL  long,  and  the 
"  strangers  "  soon  deserted  the  biJauty  and  had  a  good 
time  w  ith  the  freckled  girls.  So  never  mind  your  freckles, 
dear.    I  rather  like  them. 

Answers,  too  late  for  notice,  to  the  liquor  agent's  ac- 
count, have  been  received  from  Mrs.  R.  H.  S.,  TFilliam 
S.  F.,  Jesse  M.,  Vox  Pueri,  O.  H.  L.,  C.  C.  W.,  and 
John  L.  D.     (Jesse  M.,  yon  will  liave  to  try  again.) 

Very  clever  answers  have  also  been  sent  to  the  "  Puz- 
zling Puzzle"  in  the  May  No.,  page  1S7,  by  C.  H.  Hill, 
W.  C.  HaiTcy,  George  AVhite,  W.  S.  Fuller,  Webfoot, 
O.  W.  West,    G.  A.  W.,  aud  W.  W. 

The  latter  offers  a  puzzle,  which,  though  not  original, 
is  very  good,  and  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Place  24  sticks  (toothpicks 
or     matclies)    so     as    to 
make  nine  squares,  thus: 

Required  the  removal  of 
eight  sticks  or  matches,  so 
as  to  leave  two,  and  only 
two,  complete  squares. 

When  sending  the  prizes 
to  those  who  answered  the 
prize  enigma,  I  requested 
an  acknowledgment  of  the 
l)arcels,  and  asked  most  of 
the  recipients  to  tell  me 

what  word  gave  them  the  clew  to  the  whole.  Only  eight 
have  responded.  I  trust  that  the  other  four  prizes  have  not 
gone  astray.  I  should  like  to  publish  some  of  the  pleas- 
ant letters  received  on  the  subject,  l)ut  lack  of  space  for- 
bids. Many  inform  me,  conscientiously,  that  they  were 
assisted  by  other  members  of  the  family.  That  was  all 
right,  provided  that  only  one  of  that  family  sent  the 
answer.  Geo.  M.  Taylor  says  that  he  fixed  npou  "  Ounce" 
for  the  animal,  and  "  stuck  to  it."  And  adds,  "  I  sent  a 
copy  to  two  friends,  who  are  reputed  experts,  and  they 
liave  been  working  at  it  since.  One  of  them  has  the  aid 
of  a  philologist,  who  is  trying  also,  but  none  of  them 
have  got  further  than  'tii:er'  yet,  for  the  'carnivorous 
animal.'"— J.  B.  M.  and  C.  S.  Campbell  guessed  the 
squirrel-fur  (•'  Vair  ") ;  and  Jessie  L.  Eirk,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  Abraham  Resh  found  "Macaroon,"  and  now  /wonder 
how  they  ever  found  that  word  as  a  definition  for  fop. 

Will  Frederick  Bruce,  Jas.  A.  Windsor,  Jr.,  Edward  D, 
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Cainphell,  and  May  Goklie.  please  send  me  word  wherlier 
tbcy  liave  received  their  prizes? 

Tlianks  for  letters,  pnzzKis,  etc.,  to  T.  Mills  Clark, 
Erich.  Bessie  Jone«,  F.  W.  C,  Sally  Ratus.  Mary  A. 
E.,     Effie,     G.  "W.  S.,     John  W.  Wlieatlcy,  and  C.  W.  U, 


-The  Double  Acrostic  is  a  very  pretty  style  of  puzzle, 
and  may  be  made  interesting  and  instructive.  I  can 
Fcarcely  believe  that  any  of  my  readers  need  any  teaciiin;^ 
in  ihe  matter  of  their  construction,  but  should  there  be 
gnme  who  would  like  vo  be  enli^'hiened,  they  can  read 
the  following,'  remarks.  Select  two  words  having:  the 
same  nnmber  of  letters  in  each;  e.g.,  bird-ca;;e,  book- 
case, Jnpiter-Neptiine.  Cliarles-Dickens,  etc.  "We  will 
talcu  the  latter  for  onr  use  at  this  time. 

Write  tlic  letfeis  forming  the  Christian  name  inaper- 
ix'iitliciihir  row  (iinniberthcm),  and  the  letters  formin;:^  the 
'Mirnanie  in  another  perpendicular  row  exactly  opposite. 
Thii3 1     C D 

2  H I 

3  A C 

4  n K 

5  L E 

6  E N 

7  S S 

Now  find  words  be;,'innin<,'' with  c,  and  eiidinj,' with  d, 
with  wiiich  to  fill  the  first  line; — cold,  card,  child,  cod, 
etc.,  and  select  the  one  which  you  prefer  to  define.  We 
can  fit  llie  above  seven  lines  with  cod.  Hayti,  almanac, 
rock,  love,  Ellen,  synopsis.  Now  define  them.  1.  A  fish. 
2.  All  island.  3.  A  calendar.  4.  A  miueial.  5.  A  pas- 
sion.    (!.  A  ijirl's  name.    7.  A  compendium. 

State  that  the  initials  g:ive  the  Christian  name,  and 
the  finals  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  author,  and  your 
double  acrostic  is  ready  to  be  worked  out. 

Now  I  will  ffive  yon  one  to  find  out.  You  will  see  that 
It  has  oijxht  letters  in  each  column.  Ton  may  be  able  to 
find  the  first  item  at  once  ;  if  not,  put  a  cross  down  upon 
your  slate  or  paper  in  place  of  the  letter  you  need.  The 
object  of  flilinu  the  space  with  a  cross,  is  to  keep  before 
yon  the  number  of  letters  needed  and  to  show  what  items 
yo;]  lack.  You  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  item  No.  2 — 
"The  Ciipital  of  a  European  country  "—without  the  aid 
of  tlie  otlier  items,  as  there  are  so  many  countries;  so 
skip  that  (after  putting  down  another  cross,  below  the 
first,  instead  of  the  letter),  and  try  the  third  item,  which  is 
more  definite, and  will  give  you  aclew  to  the  poets'  names, 
for  which  yon  will  now  have  to  search: — two  names, 
eacli_coniaining  eight  letters,  the  third  letter  of  the  first 
name  l)eing  the  same  as  the  initial  letter  of  the  group  of 
islands,  and  the  second  poet's  name  having  for  its  third 
lett"--r  Ilie  last  letter  of  the  group  of  islands.  Having 
found  two  names  answering  the  rcquirenunts.  write  them 
down  (as  i:iven  in  the  sample — "■  Charles  Dickens  ").  and 
fill  in  the  items,  which  will  now  be  comparatively  easy 
(if  you  have  found  the  right  poets),  as  you  have  the  flrat 
and  last  letter  of  each  item.    Here  it  is : 

DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

The  initial  and  final  letters  give  the  names  of  two 
popnl:ii-  poets. 

1.  An  island  in  the  English  Channel. 

2.  The  capital  of  a  European  country. 

3.  A  group  of  islands  west  of  Greece, 

4.  A  city  in  Ohio. 

5.  A  country  in  Europe. 

(i.  One  of  the  United  States. 

7.  A  river  in  Spain. 

8.  A  city  in  tlie  north  of  France.  D.  M.  W. 


_NSWEK3  TO  PUZZLES    IN   THE  JUNE   NUMBER. 

Positives  and  Comparatives.— 1.  Right,  writer.  2. 
Prop,  proiH-r.  3.  Mast,  master.  4.  George.  Georgia.  5. 
Kat'-.  f';if'T.     fi.  Scamp,  scamper. 
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Send  coiimiuuicaf ions  intfnd^d  for  Avnt  Sue.  to  Box  111, 
P,  0..  Brooklyn^  X.  Y.,  and  not  t'oi'4.")  Broadway. 

^^"Correspondents  will  save  time,  if  they  will  ad- 
dress their  letters  to  me.  until  the  first  of  November  (not 
afterwards),  lo  "Rowayton.  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn." 


The    I>ootor*s  Xalks— How    Things 

iWG     l>oiie     im     Ollioi*     4\>im  tries — 

N<»inoiliiiB«^  siliout  ilio  •lapa.itosc. 

When  I  began  to  talk  about  the  doinirs  in  other  coun- 
t'ies,  I  did  not  expect  todo  so  every  month,  but  I  had  no 
idea,  until  I  looked,  that  It  was  three  months  since  the 
last  *'  Talk.'"  ITow  the  time  runs  by  I  The  space  is  small, 
and  the  thini,'s  1  write  about  are  many,  and  I  wish  to 
L'i't  in  as  great  a  variety  as  possilile.  A  L'ontleman  who 
passes  a  g<)n(l  deal  oT  time  in  Japan,  sends  to  his  friends 
here  various  little  ailieh-s  from  that  country,  but  there  is 
nothing  among  the  presents  that  please  me  so  much  aa 
the  photographs  he  has  sent,  especially  those  of  the  dif- 


ferent classes  of  people  and  their  ways.  There  is  sorac- 
thingabout  photographs  thatmakes  them  mora  satisfac- 
toi'y  than  any  drawings  or  other  pictures;  perhaps  it  is 
because  we  feel  that  they  represent  things  jnst  as  they 
are,  and  the  imagination  of  an  artist  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  picture.  In  Japan  the  classes  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  tlie  work-people,  the  farmers,  and  others,  dress 
very  differently,  and  live  differently  from  the  nobles  and 
higher  classes.  We  have  had  within  a  few  years  so  many 
Japanese  in  this  country,  that  we  Lave  become  quite  fa- 
miliar witii  their  faces  ;  but  these  are  from  the  educated, 
if  not  the  wealthier  classes,  they  dress  as  we  do,  and  give 
us  no  idea  of  the  Japanese  in  general.  It  is  wonderful 
that  a  country,  which  has,  until  25  years  ago,  kept  by  it- 
self, and  slmt  out  all  foreigners,  sliould  now  be  so  quick 
to  adopt  foreign  ways,  and  to  introduce'  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful articles  and  customs  from  other  countries.  The  peo- 
ple are  changing  so  rapidly,  that  in  25  years  more,  all  that 
we  shall  knowof  many  of  their  customs,  will  be  preserved 
iu  photographs  and  other  pictures. 

In  .ill  cities  of  the  East,  the  stranger  is  surprised  by 
the  amount  of  Imsiness  carried  on  out  of  doors;  not  only 
do  i)eoi)le  work  at  iheir  trade  with  no  other  shops  but  the 
streets,  but  a  vast  number  of  articles  are  sold  by  mer- 
chants who  carry  their  whole  stock  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  have  Ihe  open  air  for  their  stores.  In  the  cities  of 
Japan  this  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  not  only  do 
the  stores  and  shops  travel  about,  but  even  the  libmries 
— for  the  people  are  great  readers — go  round  on  tiie 
shoulders  of  men,  to  their  patrons.  Figure  1  shows  how 
the  markets  are  managed,  and  being  from  u  photograph, 
ie  very  accurate.  These  men  have  liie  usmd  pule, 
made  of  bamboo,  as  that  is  both  light  ancl  strong;  this 
goes  across  the  shoulders,  and  from  its  ends  are  hung 
the  baskets,  boxes,  or  whatever  is  to  he  carried.  Tliey 
are  selling,  if  we  except  rice,  the  chief  articles  of  food — 
fish,  vegetables,  and  finit.  Fish  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Japanese  waters,  and  form   the  sole  animal  food  of  the 


their  goods  from  fire.  This  they  do  by  building  fire-proof 
ware-houses,  and  very  droll  houses  they  are.  A  frame- 
work of  bamboo  and  timber  is  first  built,  and  then  plas- 
tered up  with  mud,  to  make  a  mud-shell  at  least  n  foot 
thick.  The  dooi-s  and  shutters  of  the  building  are  made 
of  the  same  thickness,  and  also  of  sticks  and  mud. 
When  a  fire  breaks  out  near  b}*,  the  merchant  puts  all  his 
valuables  inside,  shuts  up  every  door  and  other  opening  ; 
a  paste  of  mud  is  quickly  made,  and  this  is  plastered  over 
every  crack  and  cranny.  The  light  buildings  all  around 
are  burned,  but  tliese  mud  fire-proofs  stand  unharmed 
amid  the  ruins^  and  answer  for  the  Japanese  mcrcliants 
quite  as  good  a  purpose  as  nerrin;;'s  and  other  fire- 
l>roof  safes  do  in  our  city  fires. 

The  only  other  picture  from  these  photographs,  that  I 
can  make  room  for,  is  fig.  3  (see  next  page").  After  seeing 
such  a  strange-looking  fii-cman,  I  think  you  will  bepuz- 
zled to  guess  what  may  be  the  occupation  of  this  gentle- 
man. Well,  be  is — of  all  things  in  the  world— a,  firmer  I 
lie  is  not  now  in  his  working  dress,  for  that  is  peculiar 
in  being  nearly  no  dress  at  all;  indeed,  laborers  of  all 
kinds,  evtn  those  who  work  in  the  streets  (»f  cities,  go 
nearly  naked.  But  this  farmer  has  on  his  storm  rig,  and 
is  prepnred  for  bad  weather.  At  work  the  farmer  would 
probably  have  nothing  on  his  head,  but  now  he  has  on  a 
sort  of  umbrclla-Iike  hat,  to  shed  the  rain,  and  the  back 
of  his  head  is  also  protected.  But:  the  funniest  part  of 
his  out-fit  is  his  cloak,  his  storm  cloak,  or  water-proof. 
You  will  wonder  what  this  cloak  can  be  made  of,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  made  of  straw,  you  will  wonder 
still  more.  But  you  must  recollect  that  very  generally  in 
■  some  European  countries,  and  sometimes  in  Ihiscountiy, 
the  roofs  of  barns  and  sheds,  and  even  of  the  dwelling- 
houses,  are  covered  with  straw,  are  thatched,  as  it  is 
called,  and  that  such  roofs,  when  properly  in:.de,  arc  both 
tight  and  warm.  The  Japanese  farmer's  cloak  is  some- 
thing like  a  thatched  roof  ;  it  is  made  of  a  piLCc  of  cotton 
cloth,  to  which  the  straw  is  sewed,  layer  by  layer,  odo 


Fig.  1. — A  STEEET-SCENE   IN  JAPAN.— VENDEES  OF  FISH,   VEGETABLES,    AND  FRUIT. 


lower  classes.  Their  veget^iblcs  are  much  the  same  kind 
that  we  have,  but  are  said  lo  be  L'enerally  of  inferior 
quality  ;  one  of  their  favorite  vegetables. is  an  enormous 
radish,  the  diakon.  which  is  2^  feet  long,  and  4  inches 
thick,  and  eaten  I'aw  or  pickled;  among  the  things 
which  we  do  not  have,  arc  lily  bulbs,  and  the  young  and 
tender  sprouts  of  the  bamboo.  They  have  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits  such  as  we  have,  besides  some 
which  we  can  not  grow.  But  the  strangest  thing  about 
their  fruits  is,  that  tliey  eat  them,  peaches,  apples,  grapes, 
and  all,  while  they  are  yet  green,  hard,  anrl  sour.  In  this 
matter  llie  whole  nation  is  like  some  boys  who  will  eat 
green  apples,  especially  if  they  can  get  them  on  the  sly. 
But  the  boys  have  not  the  excuse  for  eating  green  fruit 
that  the  Japanese  have,  or  think  they  have.  I  have  al- 
ready stJited  that  their  principal  food  is  rice,  which 
answers  them  in  the  place  of  bread  of  all  kinds,  and  they 
have  a  notion  that  the  acid  of  the  green  fruit  prevents 
any  ill  effects  from  so  much  rice. 

One  jncture  (fig.  2  on  next  page)  sliowsa  Japanese  fire- 
man. The  buildings  in  Japan  are  not  often  more  than 
one  story  high,  but  as  they  are  built  of  very  liL-bt  materi- 
als, they  burn  very  readily,  and  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
a  large  city,  it  often  burns  over  a  great  share  of  it,  before 
it  is  stopped.  The  firemen  have  very  small  engines,  not 
larger  than  we  sometime!'  see  used  for  watering  gardens, 
and  their  hose-pipes  are  made  of  bamboo.  They  have 
hooks  and  ladders  too.  but  instead  of  carrying  them  on  a 
(ruck  drawn  by  horses,  a  man  takes  them  on  his  shoul- 
ders. You  would  hardly  guess  him  to  be  a  fireman  ;  lie 
certainly  looks  very  little  like  one  of  onr  '"  fire-l;»ddies." 
who  has  more  "  go  "  in  him  than  a  whole  regiment  of 
such  quiet-looking  citizens  as  this.  No  wonder  that  in  a 
city  in  which  every  building  is  a  rei:nlar  tinder-box, 
where  tlie  fire-engines  are  mere  squirl-i:nn-.  and  the  fire- 
men look  more  like  scholars  than  like  hoys  who  "run 
with  the  machine,"  the  merchants  should  try  to  preserve 


layer  overlapping  that  below  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shed  the  rain,  and  though  such  a  cloak  can  hardly  be 
called  handsome,  it  keeps  the  wearer  both  dry  and  warm 
—and  that  is  all  that  the  most  cosily  garment  can  do. 
Yon  will  perhaps  wonder  what  the  farmer  carries  at  his 
left  side,  and  perhaps  think  it  may  be  his  style  of  scythe, 
or  some  other  farming  implement— not  at  all.it  is  only 
his  sword.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  all  men  to 
carry  swords,  even  the  common  people,  wlieu  dressed  up, 
carried  one,  while  the  nobility  were  distinguished  by 
carrying  two  swords,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  I  say  these  were  worn,  because  in  iho 
cities,  where  forei;.iners  are  numerous,  these  old  customs 
arc  passing  away,  and  the  better  classes  generally  dress 
in  oiirstyle.  Still,  far  back  in  the  country,  the  old  ways 
are  followed  up,  and  when  the  farmer  is  in  full  dress,  ho 
still  carries  bis  sword.  There  is  one  more  thing  about 
this  farmer's  wet-weather  out-fit  to  be  noticed — bis  foot- 
wear for  wet  weather.  lie  has  no  rubber  shoes,  or  even 
a  pair  of  well  greased  cow-hide  boots,  to  keep  the  mud 
and  water  from  his  feet,  so  he  does  the  next  best  thing, 
which  is  to  lift  his  feet  above  the  wot  soil,  by  putting  on 
a  pair  of  wooden  clogs  I  Take  the  farmer  as  he  is  pic- 
tured, and  he  looks  very  little  like  our  farmors.  But  thoir 
style  of  farming  is  as  unlike  ours  as  the  dress  of  the  farm- 
ers is  different.  We  look  upon  50  acres  as  a  small  farm, 
while  in  Japan.  10  acres  is  a  largo  one  :  with  us  we  do 
everything  with  horse-power  and  machinory  that  can  be 
done  wilJi  the  help  of  these,  but  there  all  the  work— from 
breaking  up  the  soil  to  harvesting— is  done  by  band- 
power  and  hard  work.  I  don't  think  that  the  great  num- 
bers of  our  boys  and  fr'rls  who  live  upon  farms  all  over  Iho 
country,  would  consider,  as  many  do,  their  lot  an  un- 
pleasant or  a  liarfl  one.  if  they  c<»nM  know  how  much 
better  off  they  are  than  farmers,  not  only  in  Japan,  bat 
in  other  part.-*  of  the  world  that  regard  themselves  as 
more  highly  civilized.  The  Dootob. 
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HOW        GYP       WAS        DECEIVED        BY        THE        MIRROR.—-  Engraved /or  the  American  Agrkullarht. 


Such  a  rumpns!  It  was  house-cleanino;  time,  when 
everything  was  topsy-tnrvy.  How  is  it  that  people  can't 
clean  house  without  making  such  a  fuss  about  it?  It  was 
full  noon,  and  by  this  time  our  own  Biddy,  and  a  woman 
hired  for  "house-cleaning,"  had  succeeded  in  getting 


Fig.  2. — ^JAPANESE  FIEESUN. — {Seepage  307.) 

things   into  a  lovely  state.    There  were  some  of  the 
kitchen  things  in  the  parlor,  and,  of  course,  some  of  the 


parlor  things  in  the  kitchen,  while  others  were  placed  in 
the  hall,  so  as  to  be  as  much  in  the  way  as  possible. 
Well,  things  were  pretty  thoroughly  mixed,  when  there 
was  such  a  rumpus  1  The  dog.  Gyp,  barked  as  if  he  were 
several  dogs,  and  he  tore  around  as  if  he  had  gone  mad 
over  the  confusion.  We  all  rushed  to  the  hall,  for  there 
WHS  where  the  trouble  seemed  to  be,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  the  whole  thing  was  so  funny,  tliat  even  Bid- 
dy forgot  to  be  cross,  and  actually  laughed,  and  for  Biddy 
to  laugh  at  house-cleaning  time,  was  something  before 
unknown  ;  for  several  days  before,  she  begins  to  be  seri- 
ous, and  by  the  time  the  day  comes,  she  is  in  "a  state  of 
mind."  but  now  Biddy  had  a  good  hearty  langh  I  and  what 
was  more,  she  had  several  little  laughs  to  herself,  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  just  at  thinking  of  it.  You  will  wonder 
what  it  could  be  that  would  make  Biddy  lose  her  solemn 
face  on  house-cleaning  day.  This  is  the  way  it  wiis : 
Gyp  was  always  fed  at  noon,  as  regularly  as  the  time 
came.  Seeing  ail  the  confusion,  and  no  signs  of  his  din- 
ner, he  hunted  for  himself,  and  having  found  a  bone, 
went  to  the  hall,  as  that  seemed  to  be  the  quietest  place, 
to  enjoy  it.  In  setting  things  where  they  shouldn't  be,  a 
large  mirror  was  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  glass  outward.  Gyp  came  along  with 
his  bone,  and  behold,  there  was  another  dog  mth  another 
bone;  this  would  never  do,  so  GjT),  probably  thinking 
that  no  other  dog  besides  himself  bad  a  right  to  a  bone  in 
this  house,  laid  down  his  own  to  capture  the  bone  from 
the  other  dog.  But  the  other  dog  put  his  bone  down, 
Gyp  could  see  it,  and  was  going  for  it,  hut  there  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  other  dog.  Gyp  is  just  a  bit  of  a 
coward,  and  when  he  saw  the  other  dog  coming  towards 
him,  he  started  back,  and  jumped  and  barked  in  a  way 
that  we  never  supposed  possible.  When  we  came  he 
was  so  busy  in  going  towards  and  retreating  from  the 
strange  dog,  turning  this  way  and  that,  but  all  the  time 
keeping  at  a  safe  distance,  that  be  did  not  notice  us  at 
first;  but  the  sight  of  the  bewildered  animal,  now 
threatening  and  novv  backing  away  from  his  own  shadow, 
was  one  of  the  funniest  sights  I  ever  saw.  At  last  we 
laughed  so  loudly  that  Gyp  noticed  us,  and  looked  as  if 
he  would  like  help.  He  still  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
other  bone,  as  if  he  was  still  determined  to  have  it.  So 
to  help  him  I  moved  the  mirror  out  from  the  wall ;  he  was 
sure  of  his  bone  now,  and  he  came  behind  the  glass  with 
a  bounce,  ready  to  pick  il  up.  Such  a  change  in  that  dog, 
when  he  found  there  was  nothing  there  I  He  evidently 
felt  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  started  out  with 


a  dismal  whine,  even  forgetting  his  own  bone.  Gyp  has 
evidently  been  troubled  in  his  mind ;  he  can't  make  it 
out,  and  now  that  the  glass  i8  hung,  we  have  only  to  call 
the  dog's  attention,  and  touch  the  mirror,  when  he  will 


Fig.  3.— JAPAiTESE  FABMER.— (iSee^a^e307.) 

put  on  a  most  sheepish  air,  and  want  to  getaway  from  it. 
This  was  what  made  the  rumpus.  Sarah  J, 
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buy  SILVER  TIPPED  SHOES  for 
your  Childreu.  Tou  -(Till  find  your 
shoe  bills  rednced  one  half. 

Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  comhlnation  of  capitnlists  to  supply  the  con- 
sumers of  Teas  througliout  the  United  Stjites  on  the  mutual 
priuciple. 

We  expect  everv  consniner  of  Teas  to  render  n^  all  the 
assistance  thej'  can  in  (^urrvinir  out  our  enterprise,  iis  we 
make  a  epeci;tlty  of  SUPI'LIING  COXSUMER-S  ONLV, 
(and  allow  no  niiddieiin;!!  lo  make  any  prolir  on  our  iin- 
portiilions.i  which  will  enaiple  us  lo  supply  lliL-ni  witii  Tc^is 
at  prices  lower  than  hnvc  ever  I'een  known,  ;iiui  of  tlio.ss 
fine  qnaliti  ■«  that  seldom  reach  the  intftmr,  being' sold  only 
in  lar;:e  cities  and  amon-;  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND    FOR    PEICE    LIST. 

COXSUMERS'    L1IP0SITS\(J    TEA   CO., 
No.  8  Church  Street, 

p.  O.  Box  5509.  iraW  YORK  CITY. 

YOU    CAN    BUY    A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

without  anv  risk  and  without  leaving^  yonr  home.  Write 
for  our  Price  List,  which  is  sent  free  und  gives  full  par- 
ticnlars.    Address 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  *>>:  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mention  Ayr icuUii rial  when  ijou  write. 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware,— Ev(.-ryLhiui:iie)u'ssaiy  f.n-i.niM- 
jn-j:  •<:■  r'-h;iirini;  tin-  ilnusL-,  Barn,  or  OtUhousi'S.  Machin- 
is's  Hardware-— >crcw^,  washers.  Bolts.  Wreiuli-rs.  vir. 
HooMe  Furuisbiniff  Goods,  iii'dndini:  UeiVi^'-.^rators,  al- 
ee Farming  Implcmpnts  and  Tool8  ot  all  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 

3-2  Howard  St.,  New  York  City." 
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^ripnniens  gupphed  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Enjravin^,  Jlfi;.  and  lithoitrapliiiig  Co. 

so  .<:■  r,S  Parle  Plarr,  X.   T. 
"■;>RIENDS>  If  vou  nre  In  an;-  way  interrstert  in 

*  BEES  or  HONEY, 

we  will  with  p1''a>;nro  scnri  von  a  snmnln  nopv  of  onr 
monthly  GliEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  vith 
ad'*><Tiptivi-  lici-  list  'iCour  1  lU-^t  nnpiovnii-nisin  HiTCS, 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb*  Section. 
Houey  Boxes,  iiH  ISoolx^  andJnnruals.  everythini:  per- 
tiuriiii-^  to  V-i'<-  Culture,  yothiiif/  )>-itm'pa.  Simply  send 
your  addres.->  on  a  iios-tid  'aid.  irriilf  u  pluin/t/,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HOMES  »'»« 


THE 


PAIJJSER'S    MODEL 

PEOPJLE,  .'>0  paces.  -10  enpravln-is  of  housi's,  post-paid  ,'  ic. 
Sfiid  Inr  11.      Gko.  PAI.LISKi:.  Areliiteel.  Brid^'i-p'Tt.  Ct. 

Agricultural 

Iiisnrance  Compiiy,  of  f  alertoe,  1 Y, 

Twenty-fnnr  vejirs  old.  Total  nsscrs  for  tlii-  sccnriivof 
Policy  holder-  January  1st.  1877.  S:i,0"n,fi-"'i.OO.  In-iires  only 
Farm' ProjuTiy  and  Kcsldences  against  lire  and  lightning. 
Take-  no  bu**in<*ps  itsks. 

MIXED  CARDS,  with  name  10c.  &  stamp.    26 
stylos  Ae<inahitance  Cards,  lOc.    S;\ninli'<  lor  :ic. 

M.  W.  DOU'D  &  CO..  BttitTOt.,  r.iNV. 
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Paints,  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Cover- 
ing's, Steam  Packing,  Sfiedthiitgs,  Fire,  Acid,  and 
W'lter-profif  Co'itiuffs:,  Cements.  &c. 

Send  for  Samples,  Illustrated  Caialognes,  Price-Lists,  &c. 

S7   MABQEIV   I^AJSE,   XEW  YOKR. 

ROLLING     CHAIRS. 
^=;^_-^<^'^     'Jl-h  h; 

roLDi:>Q  t:lAHt    CO.,   KIZTT    IIA^Tiy,   CT. 

'X'lie    Laiiciir>;tei" 

BUTTER     CARRIER 

with  a  CUP  fo-'  every  print  or  pat,  will  enable  yon  to 
niaiket  ■v  our  butter  in  tlie  bett  possilile  condiii<>n.  Ail  sizes 
and  inrnisni'  liox  and  Cups  made.  Price  ?10  lor  a  -is-ponnd 
carrier,  wiih  c<nit'T  Ice-box.  Send  for  Circular.  Seeatlvcr- 
tijcnuMit  Miih  cut  in  .June  No.,  pairc  '.'3^. 

E.  1...  RESH,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Pole  MauTifact. 

BUTTEB  WORKER. 

The  nio-r  KlTrctive,  Simple 
andConvenii-nt  Yet  Invent- 
ed. W'oiKs  3»  ll>s.  ill 
less  tliaii  5  miiiiiiis, 

thoron<;hly  worKinir  out  the 
buttorinllk  and  niixin'r  in 
the  f:i!i.  spihI  fur  circular 
and  price  liaLs. 


\^n.  R  TVovtTt  ISfll   Pf . 


A.    H, 


REI1>, 


I  H«Bgiy  ggg^  how  to  make,  pack,  preserve  &  COLOE. 
V  I  B  c»  B%  Extract  HaLcidity.  Lairjmen's  Receipts  I 
forScoatsLamp,   llli3.  E.SMITH,  327  Arch fiL,  Philada.,  Pa. 

NORfiY'S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteh.'ss,  and  preserves  all  kind?  ot  frnir,  either  with  or 
without  being  air  li-ilit.  This  powder  ha<  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  ycais  in  all  the  Siates  of  the  Cniuii,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  fl;ivor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  r>0  c.-iits  a  box,  u  hirh  pro-crves  60  pounds  of  dressed 
fruit.  Three  boxes  for  One  Dollar.  Sf-nt  bv  mail,  to 
any  adarca:<.  with  mil  direciiuns,  i:snul  discount  to  the  trade. 
JOIIXSTUN,  H<Sl.I.<nVAV  &  CO., 
GO'i  Aitli  S!.,  Pliilaflclphia.  General  A£'^ntn. 

S.  B.  JERO^IE  &  CO. 

£xtra  Quality  Clocks. 

KEAV    II  \VK>f,    COX^. 

(Est.blish.rt  1S.-6.) 

ManniactTire   various   special 

novel  and  tastefdl  styles  of 

DETATCHED 

Lover  Time  Pieces. 

Tla-vliuve  pnbptiinti;il  and  dnrn- 
l)le  luctal  muvL'meuls.  with  hal- 
anreivhft'l  liken  watch  ;  will  ruh 
many  puei  lion,  and  are  ol' especial 
Talne  to  the  tiavellei-. 

They  are  siiltalde  lor  the  Libra- 
rv,  the  FaiiiUv  Ronin,  the  Diiiin;; 
l:ooin,  the  Sleeping'  Komi,,  the 
Shop,  the  Store,  and  the  l^abiii, 
and  anv  place  where  correct  linie 
is  disliablo. 

"SI.  Xielinbic."  imitation  nioroeeo.  (-il^xi) 

"^oiiveiiii  .'•  (nrl^ev  iitorocco,  (l>^.\4i 

"  Cabinet."  lilacic  walnnt.  (I.X4K).  seo  cnt 

"  P-ondoir,"  oetairon.  morocco.  (."» in.) .... 

"  IloslVn."  Sentcll  pl:dd.  (Ii.\t!.;)    

"  Mi'lri'se."  Pcoteh  plnld.  l'!x.I'.:i.  niaiiti-l 

••TI,dv,..od."fnIi«be.l  uliil-  b-dly.    .C.^r  .) 

Accuracy  aud  Durability  C^iinrautced. 

■Iiilly  I'aelced  and  benl  palely  b>   mail,  jiusl-itaid,  on 


Tiic 
Tlie 
The 
The 
■Hie 
•|he 
The 

Ca 


.$■3.00 
.   S..'0 

.  a.so 
.  s.'iO 

.    4.110 

4.0' 

.   4.00 


eiiit  ot^  price. 


CHAS,H,  .GIBBS  &  CO,,  S" 


vCDrral    Commission 

,.-   r-,-  -,  — ...;'rchant».^Orv?  \\apntTic 

^  ..rk.  !•.  ir'iv  I  niiK';,.  ,1  y.  .....inhlis   n  Snc,  lallv. 

Our  fncilities  lor  Hclline  Hni-lioiise  and  early 

fruits  arc-  unsurpassed.     IJelerences:    .Moore.  Jenkliia 
&  C"..  Iv'i    Iranklin  St..  X.  y.    Market    l;e|)ort«  .-ent   tree. 


IMPERIAL    EGG    FOOD. 


FOR 

ALL    VARIETIES 

OK 

POULTRY. 


LAYING    HENS, 

YOUNG    CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 
TURKEYS. 


Trade  Mark  urcnrnrl  Dy  I.ellers  Patent. 

^VILT^     ]MATvi:]     IIli^TVSs;    Li^^^. 

PreventH  ami  cnrcB  all  conitiioti  allinrnl.s  and   InoreaseH  tin-   protlls  of  llio  Ponltrv  Yard   fram  50  to  100  per  cent.    On 

npplieathm  we  will  send  clrenlar.^  ami  tei^ilinonlal*  frf holiest  anlhiirllleB  on  I'unUry  Mutters  111  tliu  country.    I'aulillKCS 

sent  by  mail  on  recel|it  o(  aO  oenis  for  trim  stjte.    tl.OO  iind  Jt'J.UO  for  larse  packages, 

Forgalo  by  UrtigglBte,  Grocers,  and  PoxtniaBiei.. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

H.B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  BoBton.  I         ,7olin  I",  lieiirv  &('.,..  New  V.nk,        I         llenson  *  Hiirow.  PhllndolnhU. 

0««.  COOOdwlliiCo.  Boston,  I         II.  K.  HUBS  i  Sonl,  Now  Turk.  |         K.  E.  Sellers  4  Co,  PltlebiirK.  P». 

CHARL,£;S    R.    AXilJBN    <b    CO.,  Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  t'ona. 


Potato  Pests. 

Bein^  an   Illustrated  Account  of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

A2tD  THX  OTHSB 

Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 

IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

\Fltlft   Sngsestlons   for    their    Repression 
and  inetliods  for  their  Destruction* 

BT 

CHARLES    V.    KILEY,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

C8TATB  KKTOM0LOGI8T  OF  MISSOURI.) 

nUELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS.  { 

THE    COLORADO    FOTATO-UEETLE. 

Its  Past  History.— The  IriKecC'e  Native  Home.— Rate  at 
which  it  trMveled.— How  it  trnvelfd.— It  spreads  b'lt  doe« 
not  trarel  in  the  Sense  of  leaving  one  District  for  another. — 
Area  invaded  by  It.— Causes  which  limit  its  Sprend.— How  it 
affected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.- The  Moiiificaiion  it  has 
nnUergone. — Its  Natural  History. — Its  Poisonous  Q'jaijties.— 
Its  Food  Plants.— The  Beetle  eats  as  well  as  the  Larva,— Ite 
Natural  Enemies.— Remedies.— The  Use  of  Fans  Green.- 
BoirnB  Experiments  — Alurm  atout  The  Insect  Abroad.— 
NomencUit lire.— The  Bogus  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

OTHER  IXSECT  FOES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  Stalk-bokei;.— The  Potato  Stai.k-wekttl.— Thk 
Potato  or  Tomato-wobm.— Blistkr-bekti.es.  The  Striped 
Blister-beetle.  The  Ash-gray  Blister-beetle.  The  Black-rat 
Blister-beetle.  The  Black  BlisTer-beetle.  The  Margined 
Blister-beetle.- The  iHitHE-LiNKD  Potato-beetle.- Tnx 
Cucumber  Flba-beetle.— The  Clubbed  Tobtgise-beetlb. 
Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covera,  50  eta. ;  clolh,  75  cts. 


NEW     AMERIfAlV    FARM     BOOK. 

Origioally  by  RICHARD    L.    ALLEN. 

Revised  ami   grently   enlarged 
By-  LEWIS    F.     ALLEN. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID.  $2.50. 
Allen's  American  Fami  Book  has  liecn  one  of  the  standard 
farmers'  haod-hooks  for  twenty  years;  It  la  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  auUior.Mr. ILL,  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  thie  was  undertaken  by 
hie  brother.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  dlstinguisjied  farmer 
ot  Erie  county,  editor  ol  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  Is  greatly  enbirged,  and  fnll  of  snErKestlon* 
from  the  rich  experience  of  it«  editor  and  revlBer,  and  li 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 

Broedinffj  Rearing,   Matwgnneut,  and  Improvanent. 

With  numrrotis  J  Uustr<iii<mA. 

Br    JOSEPH     UABBIS. 

PRICK,  POST-PAID.  $1.60. 
This  Is  a  most  valnahle  treatitic  upon  the  breedlne 
rearlnp,  and  numaKcment  of  swine,  and  1h  by  one  thorouffh- 
ly  familiar  wUli  the  whole  pu1\)ocl  The  po)nt«ol  the  various 
F.ncUsh  and  American  breertB  are  thoronplily  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorougli-hrcd  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  In  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  plgB.  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extcnslTascale 

Either  of  the  Mbove  boolCB  lont  post-paid  od  receiptor 
prloebr 

OKANGE    JXJDD    COMPANY,       -j' 
M5  Bboaswat,  Hew  Jqmm^  a 
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Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

givinj:  many  hints  of  the  preat  value  of  this  cinp  and  full 
n>r('crions  tor  itw  ciiltiv.-iiinTi.  Also  a  list  of  VEGETA- 
BIiE  ;iiitl  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  sowing  in  Augfust 
and  September*  mailed  tree. 

On,  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  OF  DUTCH 
BUIiBOUS  ROOTS  AND  SMALL.  FRUITS, 
"beiiuiiiiillv  illu  tcaicd,  will  bf^  readv  lor  tlisiribution  Sept. 
]Kt.  A  copy  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicant's  enclosing  Ten 
Cents  {  lejiular  cusioiners  supplied  gratis.    Address 

B.    K.     BLISS    Sl    sons,    P.  O.  Box  5,712, 

34:  Biirclaty  Street,  lVc-*v  Yorlt. 

TURNIP   SEED, 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties,  wi'l 
be  mailed  poftt-paid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price  affixed:  Karly 
White    Dutch,  Wliite   Strap- 
leaf,  Ked-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow- 
I  horn,  Improved  American  Uu- 
'  ra-baf:a.  Long  White  Frencli, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  ctp.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  "5  cts    per  pound. 
Prices  lor  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail- 
'  ing',  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Flower    Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing.— '-iO 
varieties  Harfly  Annuals  and  rerennijils.  $1. 
Address     B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  Street,  Nciv  Tork. 
P.  O.  Box  r>.712. 

TURNIP  SEEDS.  NEW  CROP. 

Purple  or  "Red-Top,  Wliite  Tlat  Dntcli,  Uuta  Hnga  or 
Swedish,  Golden  Glolie,  White  Globe,  Loni;  'White  French, 
Ac.  Price,  7:'i  cents  per  lb. ;  10  cents  per  oz.  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  price.  Largie  Karly  York  and  Oxbeart  Cabhi'ge, 
Early  Stone-Head  and  Bntter  Lettuce,  Hound  and  Savoy 
Spinacli,  Corn  Salad.  And  all  otlier  scds  for  sowing  In  the 
Autumn.  HENRi'    A.    DTtEER,   Seedsinan. 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Fhila. 

FOR    RELIABLE 

TURNIP    and   other  SEASONABLE 

Address  K.    II.    A1j1.EN    <fc   CO., 

Gi'ov\'crs  and  Importers, 
189  &  191  Water  St.,  Kcw  York. 
AGRICUI.TUUA.I.    TMPL.EMENTS,  «kc„  &c. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

strawberry  Plants  Grown  in  Pots. 
Will  bear  Large  Crops  next  Season. 

Jucunda,  Fillmore,  and  other  vnrictles.  $;.(10  per  ino. 

Monnrch  of  the  West,  Col.  Cheuey,  Norman, 
Sterling,  and  other  new  vui  ietics,  ^5M  pei-  KlO. 

As  tlie  plants  are  sliipped  with  soine  of  tlic  famous  Enox 
Farm  soil  witli  tlieni.  they  can  not  I'e  sent  by  mail. 

Cataloj^ue  and  Holland  Bulb  List  free. 
J.    B.    GRIMES,  Box  115,  Plttsljurgli,  Pa. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  Ap->le  and 
Peach  trees  of  the  very  best  quality.  Also  Pear.  Clierry. 
Plum,  Forest,  and  Evergreen  trees,  in  large  number  and  of 
very  vigorouB  growth.  Grape  vines  and  Currant  plants, 
two-year  old,  ihat  defy  conipetition  in  quality,  and  in  al- 
most unlimited  quantities. 

Apple  and  Cherrv  sectdlings,  one  year  old,  of  fine  growth 
and  \iy  the  acre.— A  large  quantity  of  Duraud's  Great  Amer- 
ican Strawberry  plants. 

Address  STEPHEN    HOYT    «fc    SON, 

Nevr  Cauaan,  Gt. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 


Otlier  trce^  and  plants  in  full  supply. 
New  Brunswick  iyurseries),  N.  J. 


Edwin  Allen. 


THE  NEW   SEEDLING  PEACHES 

wilder,  Sannders,  and  Downing.  Ccntcnniil  award 
granted.    Earliest  exhibited.    Trren  inul  buds  for  Bale. 
H.  M.  EXGLE  &  SOM,  .Marietta,  I'a. 

NEW    RARE 

AND 

Beautiful    Plants, 

Tltc  uudcrsi^rned  has  at  all  times  a  rich  collection  of 
GREEN-HOUSE  and  HOT-HOUSE  P1.ANTS.- 
BEDDING  PtANTS;  CHOICE  ROSES;  DAH- 
LIAS, <&c. — well  frrown  and  nt  reasonable  prices.— Can  be 
ahippeu  at  all  seasons.— Catalogues  sent  lo  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE  STOCK.     LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD    PEAR   TREES   A    SPECIAL.TY. 

Send  stamp  for  trade  list.    AGEXTS  WANTED. 

B.    MOODY    <fe    SONS,  liOCltport,  IV.  Y. 

NlAGAr.A  Nurseries.    Established  1S39. 


TREES! 


1500,000  Fruit, 
j'J;)0,000  Everpreena. 
500,000  GreenhouBe, 
BedfUng  Planta,  &c 
tftialosuejFrcn.    SadYc.i'-.  -JiH)  Acres.    13  fireoBhoiaca. 

SlOiUtS,  EABRISON  b  CO.,  Fwhiovills,  OMl^ . 


1^?MSM^- 


500,000 


,     Ready  hy  July   15th,   POT    liAYERS   of   the 

I  following  btrawherriea : 

SETiT  hoyden:  jucunda, 

\  MONARCH    OF    THE     WEST, 

TRIUMPH    B'GAND, 
WILSON   AND     CHAMPION. 
Price,  $3.00  per  100,  S35.00  per  1,000. 

Larger  quantities  at  special  rates. 
Planted  anytime  from  July  15th  to  September  I'jth, 
\  in  this  latitude,  from  these  pot  grown  hivera.  they 
]  will  give  A  FUI^L  CROP  IVEXT  S£lASO\. 
J  Instructions,  ■rivinc  our  simple  and  certiiiu  mode 
9  of  culture,  with  full  descripiive  list  of  varietieB, 


I  mailed  free. 

PETEE    HENDEESON   &   CO., 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


E.P.Roe 


Mst  PREMBUM" 

STEAWBEREY 

PLANTS, 

Plants,  pure  and  true  to 
j  ninne,  of  all    the  varieties 
'  that  took  the  1st  prize  at  the 
N.  Y.  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, for  sale.    Send  for  Cir- 
cular. Address 
E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-the-lludson,  Oranse  Co.,  K.  T. 

The  Great  American 

Strawberry 

"AHEAD"   of  all  others,   both   for  Amateurs  and  for 
Market.    Largest  Size,  frood  Quality,  and  very  Productive. 

Plants  now  ready  in  Pots,  $3  per  (loz.,  $12  per  100,  by  mail 
or  express.  JOHK     S.    COL.liINS, 

Moorest.owii,  IVcw  Jersey. 


GREAT  AMERICAN,  Beauty, Pioneer, Cumberland, 

Triinn CAPT.    JACK,    Prouty's  Seedling,  STER- 

IjING,  .Mar-anit,Ec>ll|.sf.  DUCHESSE,  Crescent  Seed- 
IJUK.  and  SEVENTY-FIVE  other  varieties. 

Send  lor  Circular. 

A.    HANCE    &.    SON, 

Nursery  men  aaitl  T'lorists,  Reel  Bank,  N.  .T, 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Plant  cnrlv  and  secure  arrop  nftrnir.  next  season.    PAR- 
MELEES"  CRESCENT    SEEDLING,  now  ready  to 
send  by  mail,  or  in  pois  at  $3.00  pur  doz.    Send  lor  circular. 
II.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

-Larprest  and  Best.     Plant 
tbis    Fall    and   save   a 
year.     Cant.    Jack,    UreaL 
American,  Crescent  Seedlins;,  juiti  others,  ^rown  in  I'ots  lor 
Fall  planting;  will  yield  a  lull  crop  of  Fruit  next  June  ;  oue 
year  soouer  tlian  if  planthig  ig  ('(.'fcr'  d  lill  Spring. 
RELIANCE  and   SUSQUECO 
(nrandywiue)  Raspberries,  ]0  acres  yielded  $J,3S8. 
Send  for  Catalofjues. 

WM.  PARRY    Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


STSAIBEREIES' 


PLANTS 
BY  MAIL 


A  Specialty.— Strawberry  Plants  In  Au- 
gust. ^\lBO  in  quantities  by  express,  if  de- 
sired.   Send  for  Prlee  List  to 

fnrdy  ^  Jpbnton,  f  Almjrra,  N.  7. 


Strairberry   Plants  in  Pots. 

Great  American  and  Beautj',  $3  per  doz.;  $12  Per  100.— Fel- 
ton's  New  Seedline  Raspberries,  Karly  Proliile  and  lleliaiice. 
Circulars  free.      SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Strawlierry  Plants  l)y  Mail  in  August. 

A  good  assortment.    Send  for  Price  List  to 

PURDY    «5£    JOHNSON,  Pjilmyra,  N.  Y. 

IVTew  Seedling,  Strawberry,  President  Lincoln.  10 
x\  specimen  berries,  weifrliing  17  07..,  received  lirst  4  Pre- 
miums :it  the  Horticultural  Fair  at  Gilmore's  Garden  in  June. 
1877.  Is  a  vigorous  grower  and  ahunthmt  bearer.  One  of 
the  largest  Berries  ever  exMhite.ii.  "Will  be  ready  September 
1st.  Price  per  lOO,  $>0.00;  per  doz..  $".00.  JOHN  MOI-LOY, 
Florist,  West  Farms,  N.  T.  Orders  received  at  James 
Fleming's  Seed  Store,  67  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork. 

PI  AlVT^  I  Strawberries,  old  and  new  sorts,  Wilson, 
M.  AJiiii  ji  ij    ]  Oieiiey,  Prouty.  Duncan,  Longworth's  Pro- 

M1lf  A  YT    I  liflc,  HovdenNo.30.  etc.,  ih  ^wazMi.  Send  for 
ITlillLi     jjfice  List.  Purdy  &.  Johnson, Palmyra,  N.Y. 


QRAPES 


Plants  of  Bear  Quality. 
Largest      Assortment 

or  old  and  nc'w  V:.rieries. 
Greatli/  reduced  Prices, 
('orrespondence  solicited. 
Price  list  free.    Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSIVER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

CAMELLIAS,  A2ALEAS,  E0SE5, 
AND    WIIVTER-BLOOMIIVG     PLANTS, 

BY    MAIL.-POSTAGK     PAID. 

Send  for  ('atalogue  No.  6  with  Snpnienient— contains  two 
liundred  and  sixty-four  collections  oi  ttve,  llfteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.    Address 

ROBT.    J.    HALiIilDAY.    Baltimore,  Sid. 

Over  100  sortfi,  strong  pot  plants,  moitly 
In  bud,  only  «5,00  per  100. 

SKNIS  &  PATTON,  Clinton,  la. 


PERUVIAN  OUANO. 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  PERU  BY 

HOBSON,    HURTADO    &   CO., 

Asrents  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  Ne^v  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Standard,  srddinBagsas 

landed  from  vessel,  guaranteed  to  contam  10  percent 
Ammonia. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Lobos,  .eurrante;d  to  con- 
tain on  an  average  6  per  cent  Ammoiiia.  Louos  Guano 
has  a  larger  proporti'  n  of  Phosplioric  Acid  and  Potas- 
sa  than  the  more  highly  ammoniated  trades.  It  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  General  Fertilizer  sold  in  ihls  country. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Rectified.  This  grade  is 
pure  Peruvian  Guano  treated  by  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  is  sold 
according  to  its  analysis.  It  is  the  inost  efficient  of  all 
Fcriilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Guaranteed.    This  brand 
designated  pure  and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  free  from 
Lamps  and  Stones  and  is  in  excellent  condition  for  applica- 
tion by  drill. 
For  Circulars  and  fnrther  particnlars  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

CHAPMAN   &  VAN    WYCK, 

(Established  1810), 

DEALERS     IN 

PERUVIAN    CtUAN© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street,  iVew  Yorlt. 

CHEAPEST    FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 


Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  etinal  to  manure, 
at  Halt  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  lony. 

Farmers  !  !  Send  Questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FEUl'ILIZEU  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.    Cirenlars  Free. 

MEW    FBlllITS. 

Weoffer  for  the  fall  onST"— APPLES  :  Hnaf^,  Pewatikee, 
WalhrMge,  Tetofsky ;  PEACHES:  Am>^'ifl}^,E'i.  Beatrice, 
Fb-sUr,  Steadley,  Sleeper'-i  Dimrr :  PLUMS  ;  Wild  Goom, 
Newmans,  De  Carfutenc :  CHERRIES;  Large  Mnut- 
viioreu<cy^  Lonl'i  Philippe.  Also  our  usiinl  larce  stock  of 
Apples,  Crabs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries. Ifasphcrries.  ifcc,  &-r-.    Co' (■(■>i|i(ni(li'ncc  sollcilcd. 

fiEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Made  rapidly  witli  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
Outfits.  Catalogues  an<i  Samples  MEEE.  S. 
M.  BpJSNOKit,  liyWashinsLon  St.,Boston,Mas8. 


MOHEY 


Patent  Steel  Barb  Fencing. 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Bole  Man-ufa^ty^^ri  (Osf  qf  CItieago. 
Wfu-ebouse:  &  Cliff  St,,  Bjsw  Toek, 


i^^t.i 
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GLOBE  PLOW  WORKS. 

ALEXANDER  SPEER  &  SONS, 

Msinutactiirers  of  awry  description  of  Plows,  Plow 
Castinsrs,  Cultivators,  Potato  Diffarera,  ami  Har- 
row's. AsiicultuiMl  Sicela  a  specialty,  nuide  to  any  slinpe 
fitted  witli  or  witlioat  bolis. 

"Works  cor.  Pnqiipsiie  Way,  Fifth  St.,  and  Cecils  Alley, 
PITTSBURGH,  PEXNA. 

HOLEEOOK  SWIVEL  PLOW 

Continues  to  be  Unequalled. 

I  iiiri8  ;i  lunuw  on 
iL'vel  Iiiiid  eqnal  to 
til';  best  landslde 
plow.  iVo  cleadfur- 
7'oipx  Or'  Hdges. 
Send  for  circular. 
.-•.tlAriL.  Boston,  Mass. 

FARM    ENGINE. 

(8ee  illustration  on  pnsfc  240.  June  nnmber.) 
Send  foi-  Ccutenuiiil  Judiros*  Reports,  and  oata- 
loffues  of  Kclipse  Engines,  Stationary  £nffiues» 
Boilers,  Saw-IVIills,  itc.  to 

l-^JRICIi  &;  CO., 

WAYNESBORO,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

BOOKWALTER   Ei\GIi\E. 

Compact,  Snbstantial,  Economical,  and 
Kasily  managed.  Gnaianteed  to  work 
■Wfll  and  iiive  lull  power  claimed.  Kn- 
pine  and  lioiler  complete,  inclndinpf 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boiiug:),  at 
the  low  price  of 

:i     Horse-Power $342.00 

4:S'     11  '^       a8:i..-.i) 

BM    „*'  "         343..50 

gj^  Pat  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   <&.   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  JSew  i'ork  City. 


|.-ii4A?iin<A\ni^^ 


CLIPPER  yertlral  Enirmes.  off  and  on  wheels ! 
•n'f''"^S-'i';  wheels^,  Horse  Power,  $18:..  8  Horse  on  wlieels, 
Frlee  $,C0.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Eiinlnes,  8  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  w  in  els  «i)i-,.  Builders  of  Stiitionurv  EiiKlnes 
4  stjles,  Iroiii  (i  to  V0;i  Hoise  Power.  Corlls's  Engines,  Extriv 
Fnisi  1111(1  cutofl  KiiKines.  Criink  Station.iry,  an.l  Plain 
*  Inislied  EnKiiies,  Dollcrs.  Cimiliir  Saw-Mills,  &c.  Sncces- 
i"';",','?,^";';.^"'';.'!'  E"Kine  Co.,  formerly  Wood  &  Mann, 
Estab  islied  85,  «  e  have  the  tarj^csf  line  of  Engine  Pat- 
terns In  United  States. 

TAY1.0R    MANUPACTURiNG    CO.. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 


Steam  Engines 

PORTABLE  xxn 

STATIONARY. 
ALL    SIZES. 

Safe,  Durable,  Effective. 

SEND  FOB  CIKCtJLAR. 

BLYMYER    MFG.   CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


CEORCE   PACE  &  CO. 

Ho,  B  N.  SCHEOEDES  ST.,  EALTIHOBE,  MD. 
Patent  Portable  A:  Slatioiiary  Eng^ines 
I'atent  Circular  Saw  MilLs, 
,  <t>!Hi>;;,  Muley  *  Sa.sli  DliUs, 
I  4  JriNt  A  Flotir  SlillH,  M'ater 
AVIieoIs,  Shiiijirlo,  Barrel  A 
^V4>o<lwoi*kiii<f  i»faoliin,?r.v, 
i/  Tanito  Kinory  M'lieols  ami 
GriiKlerti.  Sams.  Mill  .ViipitlioN. <!-<■..  Ac. 

SEKJ>  iron  CA'rAi.o«i.>£  a.  i^utt-^vs. 


SKINNER 

PORTlBLEEfiGiB 

3M  to  10  II.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 
All  parts  duplictitcd. 
Send  for  circular. 
SKINNER  »t  -WOOD, 
Eric,  Pn. 


The  Rciit  FanuiH!):  i>Iill  in  tlio  World. 

BTTT  THD 
A.  P.  UICKKY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  Rood  Farmer 
can  afford  t'  mar- 
ket dirty  gmin. 

A  ninrfernto  qimllty 
of  ttniln,  wcllck'Btied, 
brin^,s  ft  bettt^r  jirlo.* 
til  an  tho  nlcost  BrndO 

iQ  dirt;  ooudltlon, 

AddiBBS    A.  F.  I>ICKE:Y,  Raclno.  AVlA 


THE  CILPiN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirelv  of  iron  and 
steel.   Easily  operated  entirely  by 
one   lever.    Siiriple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Performs    better  work    in 
unskilled    hands  tlian   a  skillful 
plowman  can    do  with    wjilkiui: 
plow.  7,000  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
1-^  years,  plvins  unbounded  satisfac- 
b_.'>  tion.    Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  1874,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
ISTil,  the  two  highest  ever  award- 
ed sulky   plows. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1S9  Water  St.,  Xew  York,  Agent. 
DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  Ills.    Established  1^7.    Manufac- 
turers ot  G:ing  Plows,  Cultivator.s.  and   Steel  Plows  ot  all 
size-s especially  adapted  tosticky  soils.    Send  lor  ctrciilars. 

CHAMPION 

FANNING  MILLS. 

liarcest  Faniiitksr  3IU<  Factory  in  America. 

*  *    "We  make 

5  Sizes  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  &  Farm  Use. 

Separates  No.  1  ami  J  W  heut  at  one  operation. 
\\  itb  attachiunnt  cleans  and  separates  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seeds  at  one  operation. 
Has  also  a  perfect  l^'hix  Seed  ricr. 
Excels  for  Castor  unti  White  Beans. 

BliAKK,  HKKBE:  (&  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Grand  Medal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Flouring  Kill. 

Scourer,  Ui'iudt;raud  l^oUer. 

8  feetlong  by  4  fuethiph. 
Runs  with  belt  -1  Inches  wide. 

Flours  3  to  6  bosliels  per  hour. 
Has  double  ventilating  ooUer. 

For  Hour,  midJlinfrs  and  bran. 
Gives  every  one  hia  own  crist. 

Mal;es  tlio  best  flour  and  yield. 
Ig  a  reliable  flouring  mill. 


Standard  Grinding  Uil!. 

For  all  Eulittaoceswet  or  dry. 

Built  of  burr  itose  and  iron. 
For  heavy  or  Hght  power. 

C.ipacity  of  20  inch  stones, 
Cuiial  to  any  Hrger  Eiie. 

Tbictest  Ireiica  burr  stones. 
Double  discharpe  spouts. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  eelf-adjufitin^  burrs. 


Centennial  Judges  award  medal  on  t^ these  port- 
able, vertical  niilisj'or  soUditij  and  good  workman- 
ship,  economij  and  adaptabillt!/..j^ 

EDWARD   HARRISOX,  KF.W  HAVEN',  CONTf.^ 


BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jils.  Uradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTUREKS  OF 

French  BuJar  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  eic. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  &DiS 

General  Mill  Furniahing. 

I  Office  &  Factory.  158  W.  2d  St. 

'  J.R.3tcwart,Pr«.  W.R.Dimlflp,Sl;c 


MII-UE.F=(Si       SURF'1-IES 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

llllSi.atCiiti.oiiubK-  Mula.v  Sjhv  ,\1iU  is  adapted 

.    to  liny  locality,  will   saw  any  kiud  ot  logs, 

il  V  111  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hnuds  bc- 

U  couaidered)  as  tlio  beat  Clruulur  Mills.     iLi 

luic,  hciul-blocks.  Olid  worklui;  paria 

o  of  ti:c  nio.Hi  sulitiiiinttal  and  pcrnia- 

ut  kind,  living  made  cniiroly  of  iron 

id  steel,      it   ia    uHuallv   set  up  aiij 

■..  btitrtcd  in  frora  one  to  two  diivii  lime. 

U  i.s  Konerallj-  driven  by  ibreslilog  ou- 

glnea  of  iiolexcceiiluR  ten  lioran  power. 

Is  from  '.thtO  to  4(Kll)  feet  of  Inch  lumber  per 

The  Mill  and  Engine  may  eonvcnicolly  b« 

ated  by  two  lui^n.     8eiid  fnr  circular, 

INDIAKAPOLISIITD.         CHANDLER  £l  TAYLOR. 

THE   SILVER   Jii    DKHIING  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  no  Hiiperior  iu 
tlio  market. 

rclnbr;iti'd  for  Its  c:reat  ca- 
niuMty.  ra-^e  of  niniiliiK,  And 
ilM  ;nriipi;ihilirv  In  uH  klud.-*  of 
work.  <iur  **  rniproveH 
Safety  Fly  Wheel**  is  iM.- 
only  .<iucc("i?ifiil  th'Vlri'  for 
prt'Vontlnn  iiccldenti  so  rnui- 
nion  to  P<iwt'r  I-'eed-Cutlrrs. 

Send    for  clri'ulais    trlvlnjc 
Piters  nnd  full  piiiIleiihuN. 
Man'dliv  Silver  tV-noiiiinff 
Mftr  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

I^On  SEFDS  ANT>  BFiBSOF ^AlTlFORNIA 
^     FLOWERS.  addroNs 

J.  b.  HICKMAN,  South  San  .Tunn,  Snu  Benito  Co.,  Cal, 


a?HE    NEW    TOEK    PLOW    CO., 
55  Beekman  St..  New  Vork,   ' 

MiiiiuiaL'ture  Family  LiU'.rtaiU  Wine 
Mills,  (15  and  j^ltt.  AUu  ITnion  Cider 
Mill ;  nuikes  very  soft.atiht-.-n  pomace, 
better  than  grated.  Turns  eaey.  Price 
ru  and  $3-J. 
Cider  Press  Screws,  $13  &  SI 6. 

The  Nifihwitz  Wheel  Harrow, 

draws  sieitciv,  aoii  t  cluj:,  uiiu  aiiU  with- 
out pole     5=^-^  and  j:"0- 
The  Adamant  Flow^s,  hard  metal. 

m-  I'llui  :ii>n-,  ;ind  clieaper  10  repair  than 
St  eel  n«iv.-s,runsreadv.adjust:ibie  beams. 
Field  Uollers  rtMiuced.    Circulars  free. 


POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WTTH 

Double   riatform. 

BOOBIER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


The  Farmer's  Favorite 

CIDER  &  WINE  Mill. 


Only  perfect  arindcr  in  use.    Simplest,  cheap- 
est  and  besit  Mill  made. 
Send  for  fllustrated  Circular. 

HIGGAIUM    MANUTACTUEING    00., 

HIUGAM.M,    (.T. 

AL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Rnilwav,   Obnin    and     l,CTpr     Horse    Power.. 

Tlivcshers     mid     Cleaners.    Tbresliers     nnd 

Slinliers,    Clover    Hiillers.  Feed   Cnttcrs. 

Wlieelllorsp  Uakeij.  Horse  Pitclilorks, 

Sliincle  Knrliiues,  Strnw  Prcserviiisf 

live  Tbresliers,   I'orlnble  Sleaui- 

Emriiies,  <"ider  niid  \Viiie-.>lill» 

nud  Pressi's.  l>oa:  aud  Pouy 

Powers,  etc..  etc. 

WHEELER   &   MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Rond  Ptmnp  fnr  CiiTiiliir  iiiul  report  oT  Ci-'iitonnl^l  trli\1. 


Dodsre    Hay    Press— .lutomatic    Feed. 

I'nta  io  tons  In  .•>  oomnion  onr— Presses  i>  c.ir  lond  n  dny— 

rortiililc  us  !i  w:i20ii.    (;n:irnntee(l, .   .-  „ 

\dilie«  M.  *  11.  MTU  CO..  lir.ltorrord.  X.  Y., 

iir  W,  T.  Il.VNN.V,  '•''•'>  N.  \^  liter  St.,  Cliie.ic",  111. 

The  Anti  Friction  Hay  Carrier 

'^-wi'^  labor  and  money.  Itliilniple;  Ihecrap- 
1'  ;:|HiiiiiT»;  it  rum  on  frtitlon  rolli,  iicm^ 
tM.i  o  uiebaek  on  kli^rlil  Incline,  Ttie  track  U 
itii-xpen  •irt ;  tbv  nrrier  rciU  but  a  Irlth-;  many 
hundrrdt  arc  In  n»c.  No  trouble  about  ceV- 
tiuu  over  liiijH  be:tmt,  or  to  thf  end  of  Ooop 
havi.  Hay  Udropivd  wliere  wanted,  and  lli» 
w.itV  of  niowinir  U  rwiuivd.  Track  thould  if 
put  up  now  itbllo  barn,  aro  full. 

S»n«i  for  cheulart  nuJ  dftlcni  for  trackltij 
bivrh.tol'.S.  nindEii(:ln«  *  PanpCe..  B«- 
titfta,  111..  iiiftDulieluriTi  of  tbt  Old  B«lUbl* 
Hallaany  Suudard  Wlad  Mill.  . 
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HALLADAY 


The  first  Self- Eegrulatinic 
Wind  Mill  off^ired  the  luarketa 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate- 
rial used,  workiuansliip.  power 
iind  duiiibility  ;ire  roiisidered, 
it  is  aclciiowJedtJt'd  lo  be 
THE    CHEAPEST. 

It  hiis  been  nianulUcinred 
under  Imme  iinte  stinervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-cwo  vears. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  5S  p:ize  Illn-^trateii   Cata- 
logue with  Price  List  will  bu 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  applicntioa. 

Agents  ■wanted  In 
all  unassigued  coun- 
ties. 

TJ.    S.   "WIXD    EX- 

GTSE  &  rUMP  CO. 
I'.ATATiA,  III. 


W.    S.    BLUNT*S1 

UNIVERSAL 


Secui'Sii  hij  letters  patent. 
These    pnnips  have  enormous 

fiower,  and  are  I'tr  The  house  or 
or  out-door  Tvells  of  any 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
witli  special  regard  to  stiengtli, 
ease  of  working,  and  durabilitv. 
Tliey  can  6e  immediately 
changed  from  I'ft  to  lorce  ]>umps, 
and  tlie  air  clianiber  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  an  V  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Havins  close  top-;, 
they  cannot  be  tainpcied  witli. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  m-w 
elesant  pattern  D"EEP  WELTi 
non-freezineFIRE  PtT.liP. 
Alsoi  Blunt's  8uiid  Vacu- 
um Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  diiff  or  drlTcn  ^vells, 
pit9.  mines*  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  siz<'8,  from  ij^-inch  to  -i-inch 
suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M'F'G  CO., 
71  Fulton  and  71  Bcek- 
znan  St.  New  \oris. 
Western  Agency,  Neivton  &  Hale, 

Cliicaso. 
Pacific  '  "M^i  A^'cncy.  Dunham,  Car- 
ri£an&;  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  Couutt  privileges  for  makine: 
l>i-iTen  W<'lls  and  sellins  Licenses  nnder 
the  established  AmeriCjan  B>i-ivt2i  "^Vcil 
I'meiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &    BRO., 

XFAV     VORK. 

GAEDE^'E^Gl^SA^DFIEaExTT^■- 
GCisuEP.. — FroUicts  Building  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vioes,  etc.,  frnm 
ij  Inscuts.  Throws  water  soft.  Easily 
■^  carried.  Ko  Dweiline,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  shooM  be  without 
the  Fnnntam  Puinp.  Seod  T-r  larse 
Illnstnited  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAX,  Sole  Proprietor  aod  ilauu- 
facturer,  Provideoce,  R.  I. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  lavcntions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAli     BLVN    as    the      CO:3I3IOX-SE\'SE 

SPRIS'G,  being  ft  Eide-sprins^Tirltliout  the  nnpleasant  :md 
dangerous  Bide  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
Jerfclng  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  Tvlth out  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wlieel,  making  them  mncU  more 
dnraWe.  Tiic  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRUCI- 
BLi£I  STEEL,  and  are  fnlly  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Fai-m- 
er.  Business  I^Ian,  and  Physician,  as  it  gives  tliem 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEIIT- 
CliE  knoTTn,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec,  ISTG,  A  merican  AfjyicuUnri^t,  and  sendfor  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 
Hnlton,  near  PittsbTirgh,  Pa. 

OMETHI^G    NF.W.  — The  llinmnion  Lock  Lever 
Wagon   .Jack.     Pmiinle  hv  express   ¥  .     Circnl.Trs  for 
st.imp. .7.  H.  nAYIS,  Box  S*^.  'Warren.  Ohio. 

RIRI  ftW,"*       I  THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE, 

l^UluU    dLLEji  I  233MorthSecondTt,°Philadelphla. 


WAGON  BRAKE 

The  mnpt  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  yet  ismore 
simple  and  complete  than  any  ever  iniroduced  for  general 
use.  The  Brake  lias  been  fully  endorsed  by  every^farmer 
who  ha>i  seen  it  openite.  "W, 'A.  Aimstrons.  ?^ec'v  Elmira 
Farmers'  Chib.  writes:  "  A  Committee  of  the  Elmira  Farm- 
ers' Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Eridsnian,  I).  T. 
Billings.  S.  M.  Carr.  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  juiigment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Ang.21?t.and  reported  nnanimnnsly  :  It  is  the 
bi'St  brake  we  liave  ever  s^een— prompt  in  iis  action— effec- 
tive when  required,  and  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all 
fanners  on  hilly  firms."'  See  lllnstrarion  in  An^.  Am.  Agri- 
c^dtiiTiH.  Town.  County,  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  whei'e  you  Paw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA,  TIOGV  <  0..  PA. 

Rice's   Patent  Spring   Brace. 

'*THAT  £lUi'J"'J_  "^i^^   do  twice 

the  sei  vice  and 
ride  easier.  $3 
to   ?"    put   on. 

._^„  B ...^  — > 1.  -        I  Agents  wanted, 

C^^  r~7/VC~7    V.^^7tX7  Address 

Takes  well       N^/    \y         XLA^    BoxSSi. 
everywhere.     -^    =^-p^>         ■-»  ''       ~~~-        Scranton,  Pa. 


ALTERS 

THE  CASE." 


tion 

iiall; 

the 


A  long  felt  Need  snppUed. 

The     SE!VSIBL,E     COT-T.AK 

PAD  is  just  what  its  name  su^e.-ts, 
a  perfect  Leather  Pad.combiDingthe 
advaiitases  of  Firmness.  Ehisticity. 
and    the   "medicinal    pvopeities    of 
tanin.    No  pad   ever  before  intro- 
duced irives  such  universal  salisfac- 
They  are  warranted  to  cure  sore  necks  and  10  prevent 
s.    Ask  vour  harness  maker  forthera.    Manufactured  by 
SOLE  LEATnEU  PAD  CO.,  of  01ean.N\  Y. 

GOODELL    COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturei-s  of  Saratoga  Potato  Peelers  &  Slicers, 
Lay  State  Potato  Parers,  Buy  State.  Mamraoth  Bay  State 
,Ko.  1,  Mammoth  Bay  State  Xo.  2  Paring,  Coring  &  Slicing 
■Machines,  Turn-Table  &  Lightning  Apple  Parers,  Lightning 
Peach  Pareis,  Family  Cherry  Stoucrs,  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sowers,  &c.  Antrim,  X.  II. 

AGEXTS  "WANTXB  Immediately,  to 

sell  very  desirable  NE^V  PATENT  articles,  and 
_     -,    _    the  new  combined  VICE  and  _ 


"Works  in  peculiar  comers,  where  other 
Wrenches  cannot  "o.  Adapted  ti  agricul- 
tural machines  and  lits  all  nuts  on  wagons 
and  carriages;  the  axle  nut  included.  No 
handling  the  nut  ot  soiling  the  hand^  when  oiling  caj'ri'afT^-?. 
and  for  titrhtening  or  removinj  ox  button.^  it  has  no  equal. 
By  mail,post-paid,  T5c.  G-J.  CAPE  WELL  &  CO..  Cheshire.  Ct. 


Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  verv  best,  6  for  ?9,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partlv-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for";?!,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  C'  liar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  ^iven  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

THE    LADIES!! 

BROMA^S    FREAfll    DRESSLW 

will  make  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red.  and  L-uIies'  TravL-lins  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carrv  ijn^ni, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smiit  when 
wet.    Softens  the  leather, 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  connterfeits.    For  sale  everywliere. 

B.    F.    BROWA'    &    CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Hires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  25 
cts.    -Made  fr^im  I'ipsissewa,  S'arsanarilla,  Dandelion,  ifcc. 

To  Farmers  and  Laijoring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreea- 
ble, refiesiing  Deverage  during  the  Summer  months. 

Manufactured  only  by  C.  E.  HinES.  "Wholesale  Botanic 
Druggist,  No.  9  Letitia  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Cmslies  all  liard  and  brtttle  substances  to 

any  required  size.    Also,  any  kind  of 

:!;TOhT:  fur  l;o.iDb  iiiiii  for  Concrete,  &c. 

Address       BLAKE  (  EUSHEl:  CO., 

^ew  Haven,  Coun. 

American  Feiice  laaufactnruig  Comnany 

famishes  The  best  and  cheapest  fence  manufactured.    See 
April  number  of  the  A^neriran  Agricnltui-ist. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 
Qjffict-,  86  Mangin  St.,  'S.  X. 

Prairie  King 

Gang  and  Sulky 

PLOWS. 

Jamea  J.  H.  Gregory.  MarMehead,  >ra?s«  says:  "It  works 
reitiarkahly  well  in  roekv  land.  It  will  dotis  good  work  and 
much  f;ister  than  an  or<ifiiarv  plow,  without  anv  niore  wear 
on  the  horses,  and  certainlv  with  great  comfort'to  the  plow- 
man.   I  shall  want  another  one  for  Marblehead." 

Dr.  Geo.  U.  Lo/i/ig,  Salem,  Mass.,  savs :  "The  draft  is 
very  much  ler^  than  of  an  ordinarv  plow,  and  in  pulverizing 
tlie  soil  and  leiiving  it  in  good  condition,  I  have  not  seen  ii3 
equal.'* 

We  are  also  Patentees  and  Manufactnrers  of  Pnlveriz- 
iuET  Attachment  for  Gans  Plow,  Champion  MTieel 
Cnltivator,  Turtle  Pulverizina:  Harrow.  Fle.vi- 
blo  Smoothing:  Harrow  !Sub-!^oil  Plow,  Eagle 
Corn  Planter,  Eagle  ^eed  Brill,  Tictor  Hori^e 
Hoe,  Champion  Horse  Hoe,  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe. 

call  and  si;e  liicui  ur  sciiu  f-^r  circuliu-. 

E.    D.    &    O.    B.    REYNOLDS, 

4.3  Clijitliani  ^t..  Boston.  IIIa:s3. 
FARM  &  FEED   MILLS. 

Bouc,  Drug,  ami  <|iice  Mill;.  10  iizes. 
Tor  HaDd  or  Foncr.  Couica)  Frencli 
Barr  Stone  Flooring  aod  Corn  Mills. 

(nr^ere  awarded  highest  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  Ceni&nnial  Kxpositioo. 

C^niustrated  Pamphlet  *eut  Prefi. 
Addre.s.       L.  J.  MILLER, 

181  E.  Front  St-,  Cmemnati.  CX 


wrs  PA 


Digs  Trii^h 
OR  Sweet 
POTATOES 


Cotton    Seed    Hulier 

ASD   FEEDOITLl.    COMBIXEU, 

For  Pl.intntions  and  Oil-Mills.  UsFil  hr 
I'l.iiiters.  llic  Oil-JIiils  in  >ew  ('rlc:inp  anii 
throuiili  ti!c  counrry.  S'-iid  Tor  Circolara 
an»l  .Jnrlses  IJeport.  Pnv  for  itsflf  in  a 
lexiiieeks.  J).  KAI'INTVEILFI*. 

130  Centre  St.,  ^e■^-  Yort. 


THE    BRAHMA    FOWIr. 

By  LE"^vrs  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  "7^  Practical  Poultry  Keeper ^^  and  ^^T7te 

JUmtra(ed  Book  of  Poultry."' 

CONTE^sTS,— Chapter  I.  The  On^in  of  Drahmas.-^hap- 
ter  IT.  Economic  Qn:ilities  and  Management  of  the  Erahnia 
as  a  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  in.  Cimracteristics  of  Uark  and 
Liirht  Jlrahmas  as  Ered  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IT.  The 
Practical  Breeding-,  Rearimr,  and  Management  of  BraUmas 
for  E;hihition.— Chapter  V.    The  Judsincr  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  Hthogranhs 
and  wood  cuts.  PIIICE.  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


FARM   TALK: 

A    Series   of    Articles   in    tlie   Colloquial 

Style,  iUnstratins  Various  Common 

Farm  ^Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACEETT. 
Co^TTEJTTS .—Gness  Farming: ;  Pedigree  Corn;  Ahont Hay- 
ing ;  Fancy  Farmers;  When  to  sell  Produce  ;  Butter  Mak- 
in-r;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show;  Agrictiltural  Col- 
leges; Apple  Trees  and  Insects:  Middle  Men;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  'Ologies;  An  Evening's  CTiat ;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  :ind  Breaking-;  In  the  Bam  ;  How 
Trees  Grow;  Pigs  and  Poultry ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Pritfe,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  boots  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  "Tiy 

ORANGE    JUDT)    CO^itPAyT, 

245  Broadway,  New  Tore. 
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For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 

Valuable  Architectural  Books 

Atwood'S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 


niustnited  with  about  130  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  General  Principles  ot  House-bniiding, 
Style,  Cost,  LocaUon,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.30. 

Monckton's 

national  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Bailing. 
Fully  explained  and  illnstrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Xewels,  Balusters, 
and  Haud-Ualls.    ISoyal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton's 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  woiii,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen- 
try, Joinery,  Hoofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
niDStrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
(joarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00 


Hussey's 

National  Cottage  Arcbitecture; 

OE 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

W^ltU  Designs,  I'laiis,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
witii  Working-Sc;ile  Dmwiaga  complete,  so  that  houses'may 
be  built  direct  from  the  boot.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  practical,  h;:ndsoaic,  and  economical  homes, 
Eoyal  Quarto.  Tost-paid,  $6.00. 

Hussey's 

Home  Building, 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

It  IsEiTzssivELY  Illustrated,  coutainiiif;  A2  Plates  of 
Fen>pectivc5.  with  Plans  of  45  Original  I5uildins:s,  of  as  many 
clasees,  and  their  coat;  und  an  invaluable  Table  of  ma- 
terials, labor  and  prices  at  about  400  cities,  towns  aiid  iiam- 
lets,  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific.  Also,  complete  and 
ELABORATE  SpzciFiCATioKs  of  materials  and  labor;  mer- 
chandise, and  wiiere  it  maybe  procured.  It  also  contains 
oriKinai  descriptions  and  valuable  statlstlci  for  1876  of  over 
250  Citiea  and  Towns.  By  E.  C.  Hussey,  Architect,  author  of 
Uuseey's  National  Cottage  Architecture,  &c.  Post-paid.  ?5.00. 

Woodward's 

National  Architect. 

1,000  De6i;:ns.  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  wltii  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawin;;s,  Specllications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Worlcing  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  VrencU  Hoofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  lioofs.  Dormer- Windows  for  French  lioofs, 
Bay-Winiiows.  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  Is  required  bj.  a 
Btiilder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provcdstyle.  Ouc  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward's 

Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

ISS  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottascs,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Bulldincs.  Post-paid,  ?1.50. 

Woodward's 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Flans,  with  Description  of  tlie  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Franu-s.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  I'lans  of  Hot-r.eils,  Cold-l'lls,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Grcen- 
Uousca,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  witli  tlio  va- 
rious modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.     Post-paid,  f  1.50. 


Woodward's 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and    numerous  ex;impies  of  tlie 
Frencli  Eoof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques' 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build- 
iugsofaUMnds.    136  Designs  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's 


Rural    Homes. 


Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post  paid,  $3.00.      ', 

Wheeler's 

Homes  for  tlie  People. 

100  V  riginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construe-  ■ 
tive  and  Miscellaueous  Details,  Post-paid,  J3.00. 

Harney's 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations,    lioyal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  16.00. 

Cummings' 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  9S7  Illustrationb  of  the  Various  Parts  need- 
ed iu  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Pnbiic  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  -  Stores.  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  '  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Croff's  Progressive 

American    Architecture. 

This  worii  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  asd  Ocigixal  SIatt^e,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  fnim  one  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
BanL;,.aud  Church  Buildings,  etc.    Eoyal  Qnarto, 

Post-paid,  $10.00, 

Lakey's 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Uoudes  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
p  iges  of  desigus.  The  object,  In  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  buildiug.   Koyal  Qaarto.  i'ost-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth's 

School-Iiouse  Architecture. 

A  new  and  oriuinal  work,  containing:  Sevetitt-cu  Designs 
for  School-houses.  Sixty-seven  Plales  wltli  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans.  Sections,  Details,  Specilicatious,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  mcthuds  of  Heating  and  Vei\- 
tllaliou.    Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley's 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Ulviu.;  e.x  iniples  in  all  styles.  touetUcr  with  Miip.s  Titles, 
Bordei-s,  .Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adaptctl  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engiueers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Palutera,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANG-E   JUDD    COMPANY.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


coniaiiUng  a  great  vaiieiy  of  Items,  iududing  incuts 
good  ZHiils  and  Suggestioiis  7c?ikh  we  thnw  into  unaller 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  leant  of  space  e'seichere. 

Continued  from  p.  289. 

Xrainiiig    SUeplierd    Dogs.— '  K.  M. 

L.,"  AJesandria,  Ya.  Shepherd  dogs  cau  only  be  trained 
by  an  experienced  shepherd,  along  with  a  flockof  sheep. 
The  best  shepherd  dogs  are  brought  up  with  the  flock, 
and  bred  and  raised  by  the  shepherd.  We  believe  that 
there  are  a  few  persons  who  make  a  business  of  rearing 
and  training  sheep-dogs,  bnt  unless  they  advertise,  we 
can  not  learn  where  they  are. 

I>og-I*o>vers  ibr  Cliurus. — F.  S.TTood, 
Westminster,  Mass.  There  are  several  good  dog  tread- 
powers  made  for  use  iu  churning,  costing  about  §25.00. 
They  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy,  and  may  be 
operated  by  a  dog,  sheep,  or  calf.  A  heavy  wether  makes 
a  very  tractable  motive  power,  and  is  more  effective  and 
profitable  liian  a  dog,  because  it  is  heavier ;  besides  it 
yields  a  yearly  fleece,  and  when  done  churning,  gives  a 
carcass  of  matton. 


A  Horse    tliat  Avill  not  Back. — ''J. 

G.  S.,"  Derby,  Conn.  In  training  a  horse,  it  should  he 
taught  to  back,  else  wheu  required  to  do  this,  it  may  not 
understand  what  is  Avanted.  If  it  does  not  know  how  to 
hack,  it  should  be  tanght  by  first  backing  without  a 
wagon,  so  that  it  will  move  backwards  at  the  word.  Then 
it  may  back  an  empty  wagon,  and  gradually  learn  to  back 
the  heaviest  loads.  A  well-trained  hoi-se  is  able  to  back 
as  much  or  more  than  it  can  draw. 

^lucliiue  ior  Hai-TeAting-  15oau$. — 

'' J.  T."'  Miami  Co.,  Ohio.  There  is  no  machine  made 
to  harvest  beans.  This  is  a  crop  that  will  probably  be 
harvested  by  band  for  some  tini'.-  yet. 

Cement  ^or  l>raiu-Xile.— '  J.  M.  N.," 

Girard,  III.  The  proper  portion  of  sand  to  hydraulic  ce- 
ment for  making  drain-tile,  is  four  parts  of  the  first  and 
one  part  of  the  latter.  The  sand  should  be  coarse,  sharp, 
and  perfectly  clean. 

potato  Keetles  and  flax. — A  cor- 
respondent at  Ashland,  Ky.,  writes,  that  a  number  of 
gardeners  at  that  place  have  tried  sowing  flax-seed  be- 
tween the  rows  of  potatoes,  and  report  it  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  yet  found,  and  that  "  the  potato-bug  leaves 
the  vines  without  further  ado."  This  comes  from  a 
highly  respectable  source,  and  we  give  it  as  it  comes  tons. 

QiiiddinK    in    a    Horse.  —  "J.  C.  C," 

Dodge  Co.,  Wis.  Quidding  is  the  spitting  out  or  drop- 
ping of  the  food,  especially  hay,  pfter  it  has  been  chewed 
by  a  horse.  This  is  caused  generally  by  some  soreness 
of  the  throat,  which  makes  the  horse  averse  to  swallow- 
ing any  bulky  food.  The  horse  should  be  examined,  and 
inflamed  patches  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  back  part 
of  the  month  looked  for.  There  may  also  be  soreness  of 
the  ::ullet,  evinced  by  flinching  on  pressure  of  the  throat 
at  the  upper  part,  or  the  glands  may  he  swollen.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  the  [larts,  where  they  cau  be  reach- 
ed, may  be  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  honey  or  molae- 
Bes,  one  ounce,  and  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potass, 
one  dram.  The  mixture  to  be  applied  with  a  brush. 
Half  an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  given  iu  the 
feed  for  a  few  nights. 

Feed  for  Increase  of  Mill*.— "S.  W. 

W.,"  Long  Branch,  X.  J.  There  is  no  better  feed  lo  in- 
duce a  large  flow  of  milk  than  wheat  bran,  or  wheat  mid*- 
dlings.  This  should  be  scalded,  and  made  into  a  thin 
gruel,  and  given  as  a  drink.  A  handful  of  salt  should  be 
put  into  each  pailful.  Buckwheat,  grouud  with  bran  and 
oats,  makes  a  rich  feed,  and  is  productive  of  milk,  but  if 
butter  is  made,  neither  the  quality  nor  the  color  is  good. 

Smnt  lit  WUeat.-''T.  K.  M.,"  Mercer 
Co.,  Va.,  asks.  "  What  is  tiie  cause  of  smut  iu  wheat,  and 
what  is  the  remedy  for  it?"— The  " cause "  of  smut  is 
quite  similar  to  the  "cause"  of  wheat.  In  both  cases 
you  sow  seeds,  or  what  corresponds  to  seeds ;  in  oue  in- 
stance wheat,  and  iu  theothera  very  minute  plant  that 
lives  upon  the  wheat,  is  the  result.  The  diseases  of  grain 
known  as  smut,  rust,  mildew,  and  iu  England  as  bunt 
and  brand,  are  due  tomluute  fungi,  of  several  species, 
which,  while  they  have  very  little  in  appearance  in  com- 
mou  with  ordiuary  plants,  ore  yet  well  recognized  mem- 
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bers  of  the  vcs^etablc  kiii^jdom,  though  of  only  micro- 
Bcopic  size.  Tliesc  phintt*  arc  In^^Uiplied  by  little  germs, 
BO  to  speak,  of  exceediii'r  iinejiess,  ench  grain  of  which 
is  capable  of  performing  the  office  of  a  seed  and  multi- 
plying the  kind  of  fnngiis.  These  repi'odnctive  grain?, 
or  spores,  are  so  minute  as  to  readily  escape  observation, 
and  one  may  sow  enough  with  his  seed-wlieat  to  stock 
hiB  field  with  the  pest,  without  noticing  their  presence. 
The  most  common  method  of  introducing  either  of  these 
fungi  13  with  the  seed,  and  it  is  a  safe  precaution  to 
destroy  such  spores  as  may  be  adhering  to  the  wheat  to 
be  sown  One  method  is,  to  give  the  seed  two  or  three 
successive  washings  in  strong  brine,  and  to  dry  with  air- 
slaked  lime.  Another  is,  to  make  a  strong  solution  of 
Blue  Vitriol,  or  Blue-stone,  (Sulphate  of  Copper),  about 
2  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Sprinkle  the  wheat  with 
this,  stirring  so  as  to  coat  every  grain  completely  with 
the  liquid,  and  then  spread  it  where  it  will  dry  quickly. 

S»»Hcd    Aiig^iis    Cattle.— **  J.    C.    T.," 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  The  only  herd  of  polled  Angus  Cattle 
we  know  of  in  the  XJnitcd  States,  is  that  of  Mr.  George 
Grant,  of  Victoria,  Kansas. 

Hay  and  Ciraiat  Caps. —"A  Young 
■Farmer,""  Hart,  Mich.  The  best  hay  caps  we  have  used 
were  squares  of  40  inches  wide  sheeting  of  the  coarsest 
and  heaviest  kind.  Oiling  is  not  advisable.  It  tends  to 
rot  the  cloth,  instead  of  preserving  it,  and  causes  it  to 
crack  where  it  is  folded.  The  unbleached  cloth  will  turn 
a  steady  rain  for  94  hours,  if  the  cap  is  not  permitted  to 
have  a  hollow  in  the  top. 

Size  of  Coii«;i'cte  ^Valls.— "S.,"  St. 
Charles,  Mich.  The  basement  walls  for  a  three-story 
concrete  house,  should  be  16  inches  thick,  the  upper  walls 
may  be  12  inches. 

I>isteiiipcr  in.  ISorses.— '■' L.  Z.,"  Otis, 
Ind.  The  disease  known  as  distemper,  is  one  to  wlncli 
all  horses,  at  some  time  or  other,  are  subject,  but  gener- 
ally while  they  arc  young.  It  is  an  eruptive  fever  in 
character,  something  like  the  measles  in  the  hunjan  race. 
Its  chief  symptom  is  a  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  salivary  glands, 
Bometimes  forming  abscesses,  accompanied  with  some 
fever,  and  soreness  of  the  throat.  It  is  best  treated  by 
good  nursing,  and  no  medicine  ;  giving  them  oatmeal  or 
linsecd-meal  gruel  as  the  only  food  or  drink,  and,  if  the 
fever  is  high,  two  or  three  drams  of  Saltpeter  may  be  dis- 
solved in  the  gruel  once  a  day.  The  disease  is  properly 
called  "strangles."  If  the  swellings  appear  so  large  as 
to  threaten  suffocation,  they  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet, 
or  treated  with  the  ointment  of  Cantharides  or  Spanish 
flies.  Law's  "  Farmers' Veterinary  Adviser'"  is  an  ex- 
cellent book  on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

5=ia<i<ller*s   "Wax. — *'Vaudalia."    Saddler's 

wax  is  made  by  melting  common  black  pitch  with  enough 
tallow  to  soften  it,  so  that  it  will  work  easily.  Shoe- 
makers' wax  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

CloTers. — T.  Lee,  Britisli  Columbia.  The 
fipecimen  appears  to  be  only  a  rigorous  form  of  the  Red 
Clov cT—THfoHiwi  pratense.  Some  varieties  appear  to 
be  only  biennial,  while  other  forms  are  perennials  of 
short  duration,  lasting  three  or  four  years,  much  depend- 
ing upon  whether  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  or  not.  If 
you  are  anxious  to  repay  the  favor  you  think  yon  have 
received,  do  a  good-natured  thing  to  the  nest  person 

who  needs  it,  and  keep  the  account  running "F. 

W.  C,"  Mars  Bluff,  S.  C.  Buffalo  Clover,  THfolium 
refiexum^  a  native  species,  which  is  an  annual,  or,  at 
most,  biennial.    Its  agricultural  value  not  tested. 

llluc  Qra^s  not  a  Curse.— Some  months 
ago  we  gave  an  item  from  a  correspondent  in  Wash.  Ter. 
who  wished  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  Blue  Grass,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  great  curse.  As  this  grass  is  usually 
welcomed  and  valued,  we  supposed  he  must  be  mistaken 
in  the  identity  of  the  plant,  and  called  something  be- 
Bidea  Poa  prat4}isis  by  that  name.  Since  then  we  receiv- 
ed a  specimen  from  Fred.  F.  Lane,  living  in  another  part 
of  the  territory,  which  shows  the  species  generally  Itnown 
as  Blue  Grass  to  be  abundant  there,  but  Mr.  L.  looks 
upon  it  "as  far  removed  from  a  curse." 

titrate  ot*  ^o<1a  om    Potatoes.— "G. 

R.,"  in  the  "N.  E.  Farmer,"  says  on  the  advice  of  this 
journal,  he  bought  300  lbs.  nitrate  of  eoda  for  potatoes, 
an  ounce  to  the  MU.  He  says:  "We  furrowed  de^p, 
dropped  the  nitrate,  covered  it,  and  then  dropped  and 
covered  the  potatoes.  Result— about  one-fifth  of  the  po- 
tatoes never  came  up,  and  many  that  did  looked  as  if 
they  had  a  bard  struggle  for  life."— The  conclusion 
jumped  at  is  not  warranted.  K  the  nitrate  vras  suflSci- 
ently  spread  and  covered  with  two  inches  or  more  of  soil, 
it  could  not  injure  the  potatoes,  and  the  effect  must  be 


good,  judging  from  very  large  and  wide  extended  expe- 
rience. If  dropped  in  a  mass,  and  slightly  covered,  it 
may  have  had  a  slightly  injurious  effect.  Wet  weather, 
or  deep  planting,  or  both,  may  have  been  the  trouble  in 
this  case,  if  the  nitrate  was  not  placed,  in  a  mass,  too 
near  the  seed.  It  is  always  well  to  take  into  account  all 
the  circumstances,  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 

"We  Could^ut  Atteitd.— Mr.  andMrs.  M. 
kindly  sent  us  an  invitation  to  attend  a  ''Bam  Party  " 
to  be  held  at  a  farm  with  a  very  pretty  name.  But  as 
town,  county,  and  even  State  w^ere  omitted,  we  could 
neither  attend  nor  send  our  "  regrets." 

Pleasure  a,ncl  SSnsiziess,  are  combined 

in  a  ratiier  unusual  manner  by  a  nursery  firm  in  Tennes- 
see, who  invited  their  friends  to  pai-ticipate  "  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  an  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  Revival"  at 
their  nurseries  on  the  4th.  The  barbacue  was  promised 
to  be  the  best  that  "the  country  could  afford,"  while 
there  was  music,  and  of  course  speeches,  and  remarka- 
ble speeches,  too,  'from  speakers  who  are  always  origi- 
nal and  never  dull,  in  short,  a  literal  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul" — a  remark  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
been  made  once  or  twice  before.  But  more  than  that, 
there  was  "an  interesting  horticultural  exhibition 
thrown  in."    Certainly  a  most  taking  programme. 

*•  Gar^lener,"  aud  Masty  Otliersc — 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  we  do  not  reply  to  pure- 
ly personal  questions— such  as  are  of  no  interest  to  any 
other  person— in  the  paper  ;  we  have  also  tried  to  make 
the  fact  generally  known,  if  repetition  will  do  it,  that  we 
do  not  notice  letters  that  lack  the  name  of  the  writer. 
We  again  present  these  two  points  not  only  to  **  Garden- 
er," but  to  many  others,  who  expect  us  to  occupy  space 
with  answers  that  would  be  of  use  to  themselves  only — 
and  to  many  more  who,  for  some  reason,  think  an  editor 
will  waste  his  time  with  nameless  correspondence.  Had 
"  Gardener  "  enclosed  a  Postal  Card  with  his  name  upon 
it,  he  would  have  had  an  answer  the  next  day. 

Tlie  Texas  State  Fair.— The  Capital 
State  Fair  Association  is  to  be  commended,  as  it  sent  out 
its  announcement  in  April  to  the  effect  that  the  third 
Annual  Fair  will  he  held  at  Austin,  Travis  Co.,  on  the 
2nd  Tuesday  in  October,  and  continue  for  five  days.  E. 
C.  Bartholomew,  Austin,  Tex.,  is  Secretary,  from  whom 
premium  lists  and  information  may  be  obtained. 

A  Question  of  Ii'rig^atioaa. — '*J.  P. 
L.,"  La  Platte  Co.,  Col.  The  proper  condition  of  mois- 
ture in  a  soil  for  plowiug,  is  when  H  will  easily  fall  apart 
when  pressed  into  a  ball  in  the  hand.  If  it  sticks,  or  is 
pasty,  the  soil  is  too  wet.  If  there  is  little  time  to  plow- 
in  the  spring  after  frost  has  disappeared,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  ground  be  thoroughly  irrigated  in  the  fall 
or  in  spring,  when  it  can  he  plowed  early  and  be  ready  to 
sow  very  quickly  when  the  time  comes.  Many  such 
questions  as  these  are  considered  in  a  new  work  on  irri- 
gation, entitled  *'  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orchard,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  and  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  price  §1.50. 

Tlie  ISest  Time  to  Cut  Tiwiber  foa- 

Kails.— "J.  W.  W.,"  Gilmore  Mills,  Va.  We  would 
prefer  to  cut  timber  for  fence  posts  and  rails,  or  boards, 
in  August ;  then  let  the  ti'ees  lie  until  the  foliage  has 
dried,  by  which  time  the  timber  will  have  lost  the  most 
of  the  sap,  and  split  or  saw  up  the  logs  before  the  tim- 
ber becomes  frozen. 

Itoats  \ritU  SiuootU  Sides.— ''H.  H. 
B.,"  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  Instead  of  making  the  sides  of 
a  boat  with  lapped  streaks,  the  streaks  may  be  jointed 
either  by  beveling  the  edges  to  make  a  joint,  or  by  rab- 
beting them.  In  either  case  the  sides  would  be  smooth. 
In  making  the  ends  of  lap-streaks,  the  edges  of  the 
boards  are  beveled  off  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  smoothly 
together  on  the  stem  and  stern.  A  boat  12  ft.  long  and  3 
ft.  beam  may  be  about  18  or  20  inches  wide  at  tho  stern. 

Farm  Eiig-iues.— ''C.  H.  b.,"  Fond  duLnc 
Co.,  Wis.  It  would  not  only  be  convenient  but  profita- 
ble for  two  neighbors  to  own  a  portable-farm  steam  en- 
gine for  thrashing  and  grinding.  An  engine  could  do 
the  work  of  four  or.five  farmers,  and  the  expense  might 
be  thus  divided  between  them.  Co-operation  of  this 
kind  might  be  easily  carried  out  very  extensively  amongst 
neighbors,  who  could,  in  this  way,  jointly  own  male  live 
stockforbreedingpurposes,  reapers,  thrashing-machines, 
feed-mills,  and  other  costly  machinery. 

Tlie  American  Pomolos^ical  Soci- 
ety.—Every  fruit  grower  should  recollect,  and  arrange 
to  be  present  at  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  Sent.  12th.  Thos.  P.  James, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  Treasurer.    Sending  him  $4  consti- 


tutes one  a  member,  and  entitles  him  to  the  Tolume  of 
Proceedings.  Fruit  for  exhibition  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Society,  care  of  Wm.  B.  Sands,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tlte  Scieutifics.— The  Society  which  re- 
joices in  its  full  name  of  "The  American  Association 
for  tne  Advancement  of  Science"— a  name  which  ita 
members  rarely  use  without  some  how  abbreviating  it— 
will  hold  its  36th  meeting  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the 
39th  of  the  present  month,  (Aug.)  The  most  important 
office,  that  of  Permanent  Secretary,  is  filled  by  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  Salem,  Mass..  who  gives  all  needed  infoima- 
tion,  etc.  These  meetings  are  usually  most  enjoyable, 
and  there  is  not  so  strict  an  attention  to  business  as  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  proper  justice  to  the  various  enter- 
tainments and  excursions  made  and  provided. 

Trow's  i^'e'w  Yoi-lt  City  S>irectory. 

—Directories  belong  to  a  style  of  literature,  not  much 
valued  for  evening  reading,  yet  very  useful  at  times. 
The  Directory  of  a  city  like  New  York  forms  an  ample 
volume,  and  to  issue  a  yearly  edition,  completely  revised, 
and  including  all  the  additions  and  changes,  requires  a 
small  army  of  helpers,  while  the  one  who  directs  them 
must  exercise  no  little  generalship.  The  volume  lor 
the  present  year  is  now  the  91st  issue,  and  though  every 
now  and  then  competing  directories  are  started,  the 
shortness  of  their  lives  shows  that  the  citizens  of  New 
York  are  too  well  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  use- 
fulness of  Trow's  to  want  any  other. 

I%ot  Exactly  a  Clover.- "E.  A.  A.," 
Ciiarabersville,  Ai'k.  The  specimen  is  Medicago  dentwu- 
lata.  The  Medicks  are  nearly  related  to  the  Clovers,  but 
differ,  among  oLlier  things,  in  having  a  twisted  pod. 
Luccrn,  or  Alfalfa,  is  a  perennial  species  of  Medicago 
(.1/.  sativa).  Yours  is  an  annual,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
in  California,  where  it  is  extensively  naturalized,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  Burr  Clover." 

^^lig-noiaette  and  Bees.— "E.  D.  K," 
Texas.  Mignonette  is  classed  as  one  of  the  honey-yield- 
ing plants,  but  experienced  bee-keepers  are  doubtful  it 
any  such  plants  may  be  grown  with  profit  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  honey.  White  clover,  which  yields 
the  finest  of  all,  and  buckwheat,  which  yields  so  abun- 
dantly, are  cultivated  for  other  uses,  and  the  honey  oV 
tallied  from  them  is  clear  gain  ;  but  it  becomes  another 
matter  when  land  and  labor  are  devoted  to  a  plant  from 
which  the  sole  return  will  be  honey.  The  seeds  of 
Mignonettes  and  the  other  plants  named,  may  be  had  at 
wholesale  of  any  of  our  importing  seed  houses.  Prickly 
Comfrey  seed  has  not  as  yet  been  offered  by  our  dealers 
—only  the  sets  or  root-cuttings. 

Tlie  TTiscousin  Horticultural  So- 
ciety,—A  neat  volume,  sent  by  the  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Case,  contains  the  doings  of  last  year  and  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  Feb.,  1S7T.  A  noticeable  feature  of^his  report 
is  the  mmiher  of  cuntrllmtioift  by  ladies,  no  less  than 
eight  of  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  being  by 
them.  While  some  of  the  papers  and  discussions  are  of 
local  interest,  others  are  useful  to  horticulturists  gener- 
ally, and  we  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  healthful 
activity  to  which  this  volume  hears  witness. 

RedBiction  oF  Bone  "witli   Acid  or 

Soda. — "  0.  W.  P.,"  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  When  bone 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bone  is  changed  into  a  superphos- 
phate, which  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  twice  as 
much  soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  in  the  simple  phosphate. 
When  soda  is  used  to  reduce  the  bone,  the  equivalent  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  phosphate  is  not  changed. 
The  superphosphate  is  more  active,  but  not  so  lasting  as 
the  simple  bone  phosphate. 

Slaeep  OroTvins'  for  Pi-olit.— A  Read- 
er, Chicago.  The  localities  which  have  proved  most 
favorable  for  sheep  raising,  are  doubtless  in  that  region 
covered  by  Western  Kansas,  particularly  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  Southern  Nebraska^  where  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  offers  an  excellent  field  for  shepherds.  Sheep 
keeping  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  localities  mentioned. 
Stewart's  Shepherd^s  Manual,  price  $1.50,  contains  full 
instructions  and  information  on  the  choosiug,  rearing, 
and  management  of  sheep. 

Btilkiiia  Tial>es.— In  ^ving:  an  engraving 
of  Pilling's  Milking  Tubes  in  the  A?nenca/i  AgiicuUuiid 
of  November,  the  slide  was  shown  witli  tlie  broad  part 
downwards.  In  using  these  tubes,  the  broad  part,  which 
is  a  sliding  shield,  to  prevent  the  tube  from  being  insert, 
ed  too  far.  should  have  the  broad  flange  upwards.  There 
is  then  nothing  to  hinder  the  easy  and  safe  insertion  of 
the  tube  into  the  teat.  These  tubes  are  very  useful  in 
case  of  garget  of  the  udder,  when  milking  is  difficult  or 
impossible  without  them. 
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Oiiioii«»  and  Oranges.— The  "Florida 
New  Yorker,"  is  a  monthly  journal,  edited  'ly  Col.  J.  B. 
Oliver,  and  published  at  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  It  is  es- 
pecially devoted  to  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Florida  as 
a  home  for  those  who  seek  a  mild  climate,  and  always 
contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  those  looking  for  in- 
formation about  the  State.  Wc  learn  from  its  last  issue 
that  onions  have  been  found  so  profitable  a  crop,  that 
parties  are  intending  to  cultivate  them  largely,  and  ex- 
pect to  become  competitors  in  the  trade  now  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Bermuda  growers.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
onion  is  not  only  much  more  profitable  than  any  other 
vegetable,  but  that  it  is  "  infinitely  more  remunerative  " 
than  oranges.  The  seed  is  sown  in  October,  salt  and 
ashes  being  the  fertilizer  used  by  some  growers. 

An    Example,  —  A  postal  card  from  Va. 

reads  :  "  Do  you  know  of  a  firm  in  ■ Co.,  N. 

Y.,  called .    They  ofler  great  inducements  iu  the 

shape  of .    Are  they  reliable  ?    By  answering 

the  above  in  your  paper,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber. 
W.  A." — We  give  this  as  an  example  of  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  similar  questions,  and  to  show  our  readers 
that  it  is  exactly  the  kind  that  we  can  not  reply  to  in  the 
paper.  Had  W.  A.  left  his  signature  in  a  legible  condi- 
tion, we  should  have  dropped  him  a  postal  card,  saying 
that  we  never  before  heard  of  the  firm,  but  a  line  through, 
his  name  prevents  doing  this.  In  any  case,  the  request 
to  "  reply  in  the  paper,"  is  one  that  wc  can  not  comply 
with,  as  it  is  of  interest  to  **  W.  A."  only.  Had  we  hap- 
pened to  know  that  the  concern  was  a  reliable  one,  wc 
ahould  not  ndvurtisc  them  as  sucli  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Wc  wish  onr  friends  would  remember  that  such, 
purely  personal  matters  can  not  be  answered  in  the 
American  Agriculliai^st.  We  need  much  more  space  than 
we  can  find  for  replies  of  general  interest,  and  this  rea- 
son, if  no  other,  would  exclude  them.  But  were  it  not 
for  this,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  matters  proper  for 
pubiication  under  any  circumstances,  would  prompt  us 
to  tnkc  the  same  course.  When  we  are  able  to  answer 
such  inquiries,  wc  clieerfully  do  so,  at  once,  provided  we 
have  the  full  address  of  the  writer. 

Cioat«^  and  CiSoai'-s  Hair.— "G.  L.  S.," 
Kendall  Co.,  Texas.  There  is  a  market  for  goats'  pelts 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
where  they  are  largely  used  iu  the  tanneries.  Tiiere  is 
only  a  restricted  market  for  goat's  hair  as  yet.  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  use  for  this  material  will  increase 
as  the  supply  becomes  larger  and  steadier.  Tiierc  is  no 
book  on  the  goat  published  in  this  country,  but  an  Eng- 
lish work,  ''The  Book  of  the  Goat."  could  be  procured  for 
$1.50.  This  gives  information  as  to  breeding,  feeding, 
and  rearing  these  animals. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes.— "L.  T.  K.,'» 

St.  Loui^.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer for  potatoes  under  all  circumstances.  The  kind 
of  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  choice.  Upon  heavy  clay 
Boil,  barn-yard  manure  would  undoubtedly  be  equal  to 
any,  but  after  some  years  of  experimenting  upon  lighter 
soils,  we  find  the  best  results,  in  every  way,  are  gained 
from  mineral  fertilizers,  such  as  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  muriate  of  potash,  or  both  mixed.  The  present  season 
oui  best  crop  of  polatttes  is  grown  with  the  potato  fer- 
tilizer of  Bowkcr  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  prepared  from  the 
formula  of  Prof.  Stockbridge.  The  portion  of  the  crop 
manured  with  this  fertilizer,  (400  lbs.  to  the  acre,)  is  bet- 
ter than  that  treated  with  good  barn-yard  manore. 

Crevecceur  Fowls.— ''F.  W.  S.,"  Sarato- 
ga Co.,  N.  Y,  The  CreveccEur  fowls  can  be  procured  of 
the  Fancier's  Agency,  Courtland  St.,  New  York.  They 
are  scarce  birds, 

Orcbard    tirass    Seed.— '*H.  T.   C," 

Woodstock,  Conn.  Orchard  grass  ripens  its  seed  in 
June,  and  should  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  easily  shelled 
by  rubbing  a  head  between  the  hands.  It  can  be  cut  as 
any  other  hay,  and  thrashed  cither  with  the  machine,  the 
flail,  or  by  laying  a  thick  bed  on  the  bam-floor,  and  driv- 
ing a  pair  of  horses  over  it.  This  last  plan,  although  a 
very  old  one,  is  very  cheap  and  ctVcctive,  and  there  arc 
times  and  places,  when  such  rough  melliods  may  be  used. 

Fretliiig;  for  a    Farm,— "F.  C.  L.,'»  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  We  can  not  procure  situations  on  farms  for 
those  who  want  tlicra.  These  are  ditUcntt  or  impossible 
to  procure,  for  the  same  reason  that  other  situations  arc 
ecarce.  There  arc  more  laborers  than  places  for  them. 
Besides  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  man  that  has  been  used  to 
oilier  business,  to  succeed  at  fanning.  The  time  is  past 
when  a  man  could  hew  a  farm  out  of  the  woods  with  an 
axe,  and  cultivate  it  with  a  hoc.  Social  conditions  have 
changed,  and  people  now  would  think  this  intolerable. 
Hence  our  wood-land  is  remaining  unsettled,  and  people 
go  to  the  prairies,  where  the  land  is  already  cleared,  an<l 
a  farm  is  made  without  so  nmch  labor.    We  do  not  ad- 


vise persons  to  leave  a  business  in  which  they  are  suc- 
cessfully engaged,  to  enter  into  farming,  merely  because 
they  have  a  hankering  after  a  country  life,  or  the  passion 
for  change  grows  strong  upon  them.  "  Let  well  enough 
alone."  There  is  no  life  harder,  or  subject  to  more  har- 
rassing  troubles  and  "  botherations,"  than  that  of  a  far- 
mer, who  is  industrious,  and  ordinarily  fretful. 

A  IL.iiiiiHeiit  for  Beast  (and  Itlen). 
— '^  J.  C.  T.,"  Tazewell  Co.,  lil.  The  basis  of  the  lini- 
ments in  general  use  is  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  some  of 
the  essential  oils.  In  many  of  these  the  stimulating 
properties  of  the  alcohol,  or  the  turpentine,  are  doubtless 
frequently  more  effective,  than  those  of  the  various  added 
ingredients.  In  some  experience  around  oil  wells  the 
writer  found  the  crude  petroleum  very  useful  iu  cases,  iu 
which  liniments  are  generally  employed,  and  since  then 
has  always  kept  a  supply  about  the  stable.  We  have 
also  used  a  preparation  of  the  crude  pctrolcnm,  made  ex- 
pressly for  use  iu  stables,  by  E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  IL  is  called  Cosmoline,  and  is  an  effective 
application  for  galls,  wounds,  and  snch  eruptive  sores, 
as  "  grease  iu  the  heels." 

Tobacco  Ciiltaire.— *' F,  S.  PL,'*  Sterling, 
Kas.  All  the  information  about  tobacco  growing  that 
can  be  gained  from  books,  can  be  learned  from  a  small 
book  published  by  the  Oninge  Judd  Co.,  and  will  be 
sent  by  mail  for  25  cents.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Western  tobacco  business  is  at  St.  Louis. 

Feeding  Oerman  Iflilletto  Cotts.— 
*'  F.,"  Ennis,  Texas.  Millet  should  be  cut  up  iu  a  f?dder 
cutter,  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  wheat  bran,  shorts, 
corn-meal,  or  cotton-seed  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt  for 
each  cow,  and  fed.    It  will  be  consumed  without  waste. 

Keepings  Sutter  in  Hot  Climates. — 

''  W.  E.  F.,"  Ennis,  Texas.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
butter  can  be  kept  in  warm  climates  without  ice.  All  the 
milk  coolers  are  managed  with  ice.  A  new  system  of 
setting  milk,  known  as  the  Coolcy  system,  is  described 
in  a  small  pamphlet  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  If  ice  can  be  procured,  this  method 
would  be  very  valuable  iu  Texas,  as  the  cream  can  alt  be 
raised  in  six  hours,  or  less. 

Cancerons    Oro'vrtlts   in  a  Bull. — 

"P.,"Thomastown,  Conn.  The  so-called  "warts"  which 
you  describe  as  being  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  rough  on 
the  surface,  soft,  moist,  bleeding,  and  foully  smelling,  are 
not  warts,  but  cancers.  They  show  a  bad  constitutional 
condition  ;  the  bull  is  unsound,  and  should  not  be  used 
for  breeding.  They  may  be  touched  with  pure  carbolic 
acid  and  cauterized,  and  if  there  were  but  a  few,  they 
might  be  removed  with  the  knife.  When  in  large  num- 
ber, this  operation  would  be  too  severe.  At  any  rate,  if 
repressed  in  one  place,  they  would  appear  iu  another. 
The  animal,  so  far  ascau  be  judged  from  your  description 
of  its  condition,  is  practically  worthless. 

'*  Sacrifice  of  Sheep'*  in  Calitor* 
Ilia. — Much  unnecessary  couimiscratiou  and  surprise 
are  manifested  in  various  quarters,  at  what  .is  called  the 
enormous  sacrifice  of  sheop  iu  California.  Wliole  flocks, 
numbering  thousands,  have  gone  to  the  kettle,  to  be 
boiled  down  into  tallow.  This  fate  is  considered  pitiable, 
and  as  a  great  loss.  On  tUe  contrary,  where  sheep  arc 
kept  for  wool  alone,  and  nuittou  has  no  sale,  this  is  the 
usual  end  of  the  sheep.  When  past  the  profitable  age  for 
shearing,  it  renders  up  itself  for  tallow.  In  Australia 
millions  of  sheep  are  yearly  thus  disposed  of,  and  sheep- 
growers  have  become  wealthy  iu  the  business.  The  chief 
cud  of  sheep-keeping  is  profit,  and  there  is  profit  in  boil- 
ing down  an  old  ewe  or  ram  for  its  fat;  this,  and  the  pelt, 
realize  a  handsome  profit.  The  kettles  necessary  for  this 
operation,  are  of  immense  size,  holding  several  hundred 
sheep  at  one  time.  After  the  fat  has  been  skimmed  from 
the  kettles,  the  llesh  and  bones  are  fed  to  hogs,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  ;  the  long  boiling  softens  the  bone,  so 
that  they  arc  easily  crushed.  The  pelts  arc  salted,  and 
packed  for  shipment  to  a  market  for  tanning. 

Cure  rA>\'  Spavin.—*'?,  T.  J.,"  PbUadel- 
phia.  Spavin  is  a  disi'ase  which  may  sometimes  be  cured, 
by  the  treatment  exactly  proper  in  each  jvccnliar  case,  or 
all  treatment  may  fail.  Sometimes  blistering  is  called 
for,  and  sometimes  it  is  improper.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  spavin.  Bog  or  blood-spaviu  maybe  cured  by 
cold  dressing  and  rest,  but  it  will  generally  recur  on  a  re- 
turn to  work.  Bone-spavin  results  in  an  alteration  of  the 
tflnicture  of  the  bono,  and  this  form  is  ficquently  incur- 
able. In  the  case  of  a  valuable  horse,  tlio  services  of  a 
competent  vctoiinary  surgeon  should  be  procured. 

Coflon  Scea  as  a  Ferlilixer.— "  W. 

S.,"  Montgomery.  Ala.  The  hulls  of  colton  seed  contjiiu 
in  their  ash,  which  is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  dry  bulls. 


23.72  per  cent  of  potash,  and  7.SS  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  whole  seed  gives  4  per  cent  of  ash,  and  the 
ash  contains  from  27  to  36  per  cent  of  potash,  and  36  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Cotton  seed,  freed  from  the  oil 
and  husk,  contains  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  2  per  cent  of 
potash,  and  3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  whole 
seed  contains  3>4  to  4  per  cent  of  nitrogeu.  It  is  worlb 
as  a  ft-rtilizer  from  $25  to  $40  a  ton.  Guano  is  worth 
about  $00  a  ton  at  the  place  of  import.  Cotton  seed 
should  be  composted  with  earth,  and  wheu  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, should  be  kept  as  near  the  root  of  the  plant  as 
possible.  It  should  therefore  be  well  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil  for  about  three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  To 
harrow  it  into  the  ground  would  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  using  it. 

Claarcoal  —  Snrned    Bones. — "J.  J. 

H."  Charcoal  is  entirely  useless  as  a  fertilizer.  Burned 
bones  are  nearly  aU  phosphate  of  lime  and  valuable. 
Wood  ashes  benefit  land  always  and  everywhere. 

£Segardin»  Clover  Seed.— "  W.  J.  V.," 

Kent  Co.,  Md  To  decide  if  it  is  most  profitable  to  save 
the  clover  fur  seed,  or  to  turn  it  down  cs  a  fertilizer,  the 
question  of  comparative  value  slionld  be  considered.  It 
the  soil  is  good,  and  a  fair  crop  of  seed  can  be  expected, 
it  will  certainly  pay  better  to  harvest  the  seed,  and  buy 
fertilizers  with  part  of  the  proceeds.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
the  crop  of  seed  might  be  worth  much  less  than  the  value 
of  the  clover  plowed  under.  Every  case  must  be  jndged 
by  its  own  circumstances.  Generally,  if  thereis  anypros- 
pcet  of  seed,  it  may  be  most  profitable  to  save  it,  as 
clover  seed  always  bears  a  very  high  and  profitable  price. 

'*  ISflS'-lIead.'* — 3>iseaseot  tlie  Bone 
of  tlie  Head.— ^'J.  H.  N.,^*  Clay  Co.,  Neb.  This 
disease,  {Ostcopoi^osi^)^  is  incurable.  It  is  annlceration 
and  decay  of  the  bono  which  result  in  its  gradual  de- 
struction. The  final  result  may  be  protracted  by  oc- 
casionally injecting  a  weak  carbolic  acid,  four  grains  of 
crystallized  acid  in  one  ounce  of  water,  into  the  opening. 

Be  Carefail  wilU  ArtiOeial  Fer- 
tilizers.— It  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  iu  the  use  of 
artificial  fertilizers,  most  of  which  are  poisonous,  if  taken* 
iu  any  considerable  quantity.  Cases  frequently  occur,  in 
which  cows,  sheep,  or  calves,  pasturing  upon  a  meadow 
which  had  been  recently  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
have  been  fatally  poisoned ;  poultry  have  picked  up  scat- 
tered grains  of  muriate  of  potash  ;  horses  have  licked 
bags  of  other  chemical  subst^iuces,  and  fertilizer  bags, 
having  been  thrown  into  water  to  steep  and  cleanse,  have 
poisoned  the  water,  and  caused  the  loss  of  valuable  ani- 
mals. As  the  use  of  these  necessaiy  fertilizei-s  increases, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  most  of  them  arc  poisonous 
to  animals,  and  proper  caution  be  therefore  exercised. 

Biscase    of  llic    Bloo*!.— "G.   W.  B.," 

Wayne  Co.,  Tennessee.  Eruptive  diseases  such  as 
strangles,  farcy,  and  grease,  denote  an  impure  condition 
of  the  blood.  In  all  these  cases  the  best  treatment  is,  to 
give  sulphite  of  soda,  in  half-ounce  or  one  ounce  doses, 
at  discretion  daily,  or  every  two  or  throe  days,  according 
to  circumstances.  This  should  be  givou  in  the  food  at 
night  and  coniinucd  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
mean  time  the  food  should  be  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible.  Corn  should  be  given  iu  great  moderation  ; 
nats,  barley,  and  bran,  being  the  principal  grain. 

Wintlniills    tor   Orintling;'    Corn.— 

''L.  W.  W.,"  Lewes,  Del.  Wind-power  may  be  very 
profitably  applied  to  milling  purposes  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, ns  iu  localities  where  the  sweep  of  the  wiud 
is  not  obstructed  by  hills  or  woods,  and  where  water  or 
other  power  would  be  less  convenient  or  more  costly.  It 
is  difllcnlt  to  say  wliich  is  the  best  wind-iMigino,  as  each 
of  the  standard  patterns  has  some  pcculiiir  excellencies. 
It  would  be  best  to  procure  catalogues  from  the  maunfac- 
lurcrs  who  arc  mentioned  iu  the  Amo'kan  AgricxilturiU 
monthly,  and  choose  from  t.iesc  that  which  will  suit  best. 

Cement  Concrete  Tor  Buildings.-- 

"  A  Ileador."  Sandstone  will  make  a  very  good  material 
for  a  cement  concrete.  It  should  bo  broken  into  pieces 
from  the  size  of  an  c^s  "P  t«  •■■'•i^  ^^^^  P'"^  ^"^^'^  '•>  a"S»l!ir 
fi-;igmeuts  are  to  be  prcforred  to  rouml  pieces.  As  it  is 
almost  as  strong  as  solid  stono,  when  well  rammed  down 
and  thoroughly  set.  no  blocks  at  the  cornel's  arc  needed  ; 
nevertheless  they  may  be  used  if  some  square  blocks  that 
will  bind  well  c-iri  be  procured  ;  round  stone  would  be 
worse  than  none.  A  wall  two  fei-t  thick,  is  strong  enough 
for  a  large  building.  The  proportions  to  be  used  are:  one 
part  of  cement,  four  parts  of  sharp,  coarse  sand,  and  as 
much  stone  as  will  bed  solidly,  with  the  sp,iccs  between 
filled  with  the  mortnr.  This  Is  usually  about  7  to  11 
times  as  much  stono  as  cement.  There  is  no  dis.igrecable 
smell  about  it.  See  Ameriain  .igricultfoist  for  December, 
1874,  for  full  particulars  as  to  building  cement  houses. 
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MAGIE    OR   POLAND    CHINA. 


L.  M.  MA&IE,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Originator  and  Breeder  of  the  Famous  Magie 
or  Poland  China  Uoga. 

Pigs  for  3:ile  at  all  seusims  ol  ttie  year,  tovvs  in  pig  to  my 
besr,  boiii's,  for  sale.  Premium  sliow  stock  of  the  finest 
quality,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Parties  wantinir  the 
Maaie  or  Poland  CUina  slocic  pure  should  send  to  head- 
quarters, and  address  ine  as  above. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


ESSEX 
PIGS. 


Pure,  Well  Bred,  "Very  CSioice, 

Prices  at  two  to  three  moutlis  old  as  follows: 

One  Boar  -----  $30. OU 
Boar  and  Sow  -  -  -  -  37.50 
Boar  anil  Two  Sows  -  -  -  55,00 
Boar  and  Tliree  Sows  -  -  70.00 
Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  and  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  breeding. 

The  pigs  are  put  in  liifht  boxes,  and  furnished  with  food 
for  the  journey  without  extra  charge. 
I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
I  have  a  splendid  lot  of  pigs  now  ready  to  ship,  uud  can 
fill  orders  promptly. 

Seiicl  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  inforyna- 
tio)i.  A  few  choice,  young  sows,  served  by  my  best  boars, 
for  sale  at  from  $iO  to  $60  each. 

Address  JOSSPll  HARRIS, 

JUoreton  Farm.  Rochester,  ]V.  Y. 

KEWAND  ENLARGED  EDITION  or  our  BREEDERS'  SAN-I 

UAL,  coQtaiuing  56  pages  valuable  readiog,  besides  16  full-l 
.-.  page  stock  cuts  TroDi  life.  Jujit  oiU !  Price  25B 
^ceuta.  Choice  thoroughbred  Pigs,  Sheep, F 
I  CalYCS,  Poultry,  kc.  We  guarantee  aatis/ae-l 
Btion.  SEED  WHEAT.  New  Crop  TUSNIPB 
I  SEEDS,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Top  and  Ruta-Baga.f 
lonlj  55  cents  per  pound,  post-paid.  Six  sam-| 
■  pie  packages  farm  seed,  free  for  two  3-centl 
. I  Btampg,    PmOKLKy  Comprbv.    Circulars  free.L 

BENSON  &  BURPEE'S  Seed  Warohouae,  223  Church  St.,  Philada, 

Hall  Bros.}  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  make  a  specialty  of  breed- 
ing the  finest  strains  or  Essex.  Suffolk,  Berkshire,and  Po- 
land China  pigs.  Prices  ^  ojf  card  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   A  few  splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  lino  boars  now  ready. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  Wiiite,  Berkshire  aud  Tork- 
shire  Pigs.  Scotch,  Skye,  andSheplierd  pups,  Poultrv  and 
Pigeons,  all  ot  the  finest  imported  strains,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  Francis  Morris.  Morton,  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  for  circular. 
FKANCIS  MORUIS,  P.  O.  Box  2292,  Philadelphia. 

Ohio  Improved  Cbesters,  received  First  Pre- 
miums in  a  majority  of  the  states.  Send  tor  tlieir  de- 
scription, aud  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  lor  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVKL:,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

Most  lashiormble  l*edii;i-ee.    Kock  bottom  prices. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  auil  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Cliester,  Clie.stcr  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.   Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WILLIAM  OEOZIEE, 

BEACON  HIL.I,,  NortUpoit,  t.  I.,  ar.  T., 

lieceivcd  a  .Medal  aud  Diploma  on  liis  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exliibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses 
Ayrsliire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Sonth-down  Slieep,  aud  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs— aud  English  Dorking  Fowls. 


"fSEACOxl!    FAI8M,  Mrtlipori,  Long  Mcma, 

^^—^  BliEEI>Ei:S  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEESHIEE  SWINE. 

Also  FAKCY  FOITLTEr  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  best  stock.    Address 
3.  N.  ROWMS,  Manager. 

15  n'*^l*    f.^"*''  frjr   stockiue;  ponds— B»«Iciia 

Bral,mas!'''Je"sey  cfa«7^'T''PW«'f.'*''T''',?^'«''''fl'' 

at  low  „fi,.^o  ,  r,  ^^''^'S?  -'^.1.  C.  C.R..  ;ind  Onrswolds, 
at  low  prices.    Address      W.  CLIFT.  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

Cooper  Hill,  t-imerick7l.elaml,  ^in,%Vor  gS^ 
Medals  at  Pans  and  New  Yt.rk :  also  Tliorouch-lired 
Honiuls.  Beanies,  mid  other  Dnirs.  .1  r  c  can  Itewise 
iS7in„'^'?,^rt'l'  .'^'ittle.  .ii"'l  Horses  for  clieuis,  having 
uad  long  and  large  experience  in  tiiem. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN'S 

Cresylic 
SHEEP   DIP. 

Patented  May  '-i^.fh,  1S67,  Re-issued  July  50th,  I8T2. 

A  Saponaceous  Compound  Avitli.  Cresylic  and 

Carbolic  Acitl, 

For  Preventing  and  Cuiins  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis- 
e^ises  of  the  Skin.    Will  destroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas,  &.c. 

Is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  Tlie  use  ot  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  whiten  the 
Fleece— also  increased  tlie  growth  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  full  equivalent  for  tlie  cost  of  the  Comiiound. 

This  I'reparatJon  is  Warranted  to  be  eiitirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisouous  Compounds,  and  will  posi- 
tively do  all  tliat  we  chiim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1 
g,  10,  'A  100,  aud  'ZiSO  pounds.  b     ^i  ^, 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  ilestroys  tlie  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quieklv 
lieals  up  the  oftensive  sores  made  by  it. 

No  fly,  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  applied.  Sheep  which  rarely  recover  from  tlie  attack 
of  the  worm  under  Uie  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  tliis  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  healing  Saddle  Ualls,  aud  all  abrasions 
of  tlie  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER    &    LiAIRD. 

83  Joliu  Street,  Nc^v  York. 


SMITH'S 


Address 


EaileClaiofje." 

A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  flsb,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample,  50  cts.,  by  mail,  or  scud 
stamp  for  circular, 

EAGLE    CliA^V    CO., 
T13  Saiisom  St.,  PliUa.,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Dniiscnn,  Dropped  March  17, 1ST6,  Price  $200. 

Qneecliy,         "         June      8, 1S17,     "         15. 

Twin,  "  Dec.     17,  lb7C,     "         75. 

lioma,  "         reb.     12, 1877,     "         30. 

The  above  are  beautifully  marke'd,  perfect  in  pedigree, 

bred  by  the  Stiirtevant  Bros.,  and  would  be  a  valuable 

addition  to  any  man's  iicrd.    Address 

WILI.IAM  E.  McQUILLIN. 

•'  Hunuyside,"  North  Hadley,  Mass. 

Cotswold  Sheep. 

Mapleshade  Flock. 

A  fine  lot  of  ram  lambs,  strong  enough  for  service  this 
fall.    Also  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  not  akin. 

Tliree  good  yearling  rams  and  one  splendid  two-year  old. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Address 
Morctoii  Farm, 


JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Kctciiestor,  N. 


N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedcl,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Sonthdow]!  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Torksliire  Pigs,  Toulouse,Brcmen,  Hong  Kong, 
Wlute  Cliiua  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  liouen,  Aylesbnrv, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Bnfl'  aud  "White 
Turkevs,  Dorkings,  Bralima,  Cochin,  Guinea  aud  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Kggs,  &c.,  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Kabbits,  Fei-- 
rets,  Guinea  Figs.  "Wliite  Mice,  &c.    Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  oi"  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

Higli  Class  Poultry. 

Lielit  and  Bark Erabmas, Partridge  and  White 
Cocliins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eirgs.  eecurelv  (lacked  in 
new  baskets.  ^3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  tor  26.  Please 
state  what  vou  wanr.  Send  for  Cirenlar. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELiyn,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

■H^oi-  Sale  at  Fleotwoort  Stock  Farm, 

-KL  lii'^r  Fi-anlcfort,  Ey.,  Tlioronirlibreds.  Trotters.  .Jersey 
Cattle,  &C.    Address  J.  \V.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

TW.  REYNOLDS,  Ciirkoo,  Va..  Breeder.  PI, in- 
„  •  ri'-r.  iMd  Importer  of  GAME  AND  OTHER 
FOWIiS.    Egt's  ill  season. 

DAY'S 
AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Hig'hest  Centennial  Atvard,  Chickfn.shntchefl  and 
reared  summer  and  winfer.  M;icbine  used  as  Incubator  and 
Artificial  Mother  at  .^:ime  tini''.  Capacity,  2'30  eggs.  Price, 
$50.    See  July  Aff)-icult'f?-i.'^t.  isru.    Address 

BAY    mtOS.    &    CO.. 

92  liiuden  ATeniie*  Baltimore*  Md. 

AG-EIVTS    T,OOTS;  I      Catalnafne  of  4-4-  Noveliies  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-bonk  invaluable   to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTl^^GS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


To  Heads  of  FamilieSj 

HAVING 

CHILDREN  to  EDUCATE. 

A    TEMPORARY    OR    PERMANENT 

FINE  HOME, 

Partly  or  wholly  fsriiislied  or  Tmfamislied 

For  Sale  or  To  Let, 

V^  E  R  Y     L  O  ^ST^ . 

Will  be  SOLD  at  little  more  tUitn  lialf  its  real 
value,  and  little  or  no  eush  required  ;  or  LEASED 
two  or  more  years,  if  desired,  at  a  kae  rental,  -with 
any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  in-ioeipal  furniture, 
carriages,  etc.,  if  desired.  (The  present  owner  and 
occupant  de.sires  to  he  absent  'with  his  family  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  more.) 

Location  in  one  of  Kew  England's  most  Beauti- 
ful Towns,  having  a  College,  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Excellent  Schools,  with  Society  unsurpassed. 
A  niwi^t  udiui>-u1>Ie  place  in  tvliich 
to  bring  "i»  and  educate  a,  lamily. 
Easily-  accessible  to  N.  Y.  City  several  times  a  day. 

This  is  a  chance  seldom  offered.  The  Homestead 
is  very  attractive,  is  large  aud  complete,  with  all 
desirable  outbuildings,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  with  splendid  surroimding  view^. 

For  further  Particulars  address  "Homestead," 
care  Ainer.  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  PRACTICAL,  TREATISE  ON 

Lightning  Protection, 

recently  issued  by  the  nndersisned,  is  tlieonlv  complete  and 
reliable  work  on  the  subject.  It  fnlly  explains  the  serious 
defects  of  the  lishtninij  conductors  now  ertcted.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ol^l.riO. 

H.  AV.  SPANG,  Reu.(liiig,  Peiina.. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY    COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED    1875. 

141  West  54t]li  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
HEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  i-cgnla-r  course  of  Lectures  in  tliis  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  ■Wednesday,  3iJ 
of  October,  1877,  and  terminate  late  ii!  Feb.. 
ISys.—Tljc  Spring  course  will  begin  on  Marcfe 
an([  last  until  middle  May. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  1,IAUTARI>,  M.O.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


VETERINARY  AOVISER, 

By  Pkof.  I.  Law.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
"  'I'he  bpst  work  on  the,  di!=e!is:es  of  animals  in  the  Enph'sU 
language." — C'ou?itry  f^enlleninn. 

Sent  by  n'mil  from  the  Author  for  ^3, 


ex 


\X^^^^  — r  n^|Wii«ii  "      ^^,  ifMM'Piiiii  iT[-ni -^J^'-^-^-iX  _j 


No  Powdcr.J    ■  FIRING  THS   "  BIG  GUN "  AT  HOME.  [No  Smoke. 

G^R^KATEST     j\.3IUSE]\XEIVT    OF    THE    .f^O^E- 

RECRE^TIOIsr     A^T     HOISIE. 


FOR     ALL     AGES. 


FOR     ALL     SEASONS. 


For  BOYS  and  MEN. 
For  the  Family  all  together. 


For  GIRLS  and  WOMEN. 

For  a  Company  of  Young  People. 


In  ANY 


CAN    BE    USED 

ROOM,       In   ANY    HOUSE, 


Qniokly  Brought  out  Eeady  for  Use. . .  Quickly  Put  Away, 
m^  CAPITAL 


.  No  Litter, 


::CM:ir|'-rg^rin 


CRAMOAI^Bi'S  HEAVY  AKTILLERY  h:is  a  Large 
Cannon,  complete,  witli  many  ingenious  devices  foi-  making  it  wonder- 
fully effective.  It  throws,  with  great  precision,  to  the  distance  of  20 
or  30  feet  or  more,  a  1+  inch  Rubber  Ball,  just  hard  enough  to  do  exe- 
cution, yet  soft  enough  not  to  injure  any  person,  or  mar  any  furniture, 
unless  fired  point  blank  at  thin  glass  or  very  fragile  articles. 

Sixty  Blocks  (Red,  White,  and  Blue)  arc  provided  to  build  up 
Fortifications  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  A  Company  of  Soldiers, 
with  Ofticer  and  Flag,  are  placed  in  any  desired  position.  Some  of 
the  positions  are  shown  in  the  engravings  on  this  page.  The  forms 
and  methods  of  arrangement  are,  of  course,  unlimited,  furnishing 
greatly  w>-iediau\  EASTIKC  AMrSEMENT. 

1;^=  By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  whole  apparatus  jiaeks  into 
a  neat  box,  only  IS  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide,— 
easily  set  aside  when  not  iu  use.— Rules,  Illustrations  of  a  variety  of 
Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each  box  containing  the  set. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally  and  many  others.     (Price,  complete,  $3,  espressage  to  be  paid  by  recipi- 
ent.) Supplied  Wholesale  and  Eetail  by  the  Sole  General  Agents, 

ORANGE     JUDD     COMPANY, 

245    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


Tioelve  J'amilie» 
can  combine,  ani  have  a 
CASE,  containing  tiodfv 
ctmipMe  scU  m  Sores, 
come  cheaply  aa  freight. 

r.^TKSTKD   FSB.  6.  1877. 


HOME     SUBSTITUTE  ..gj 
For   CKOHUKT,   TEIV    PIKS,    ISIEEIARDIS,   BAOA- 
TEL,I.,E,  a  SIIOOTIIVC}    CiAEEERV,   etc. 

To  be  Played  at  HOME,  with  no  evil  associates  or 
surroundings.  It  gratifies  every  Boy's  taste  for  a  Cannon, 
or  Cun,  or  Pistol.  ...  Is  perfectly  SAFE  ;  will  not  injure 
the  Players,  or  mar  the  furniture;  it  will   last  for  years; 

can  not  easily  get  out  of  order FATHERS  will   enjoy 

using  it  with  their  SONS It  is  wanted  in  every  Home. 


Tlii'sc  .J  i-i'    l\^t 


>mM  Micrini.ii-.  oi   u    i;iJEAT    Nl  II  BE  It    of  large  and  smiill  fortiacations,  «-i.-..  iliK   in.iy  br  ma.l.-.     ^i<•^  hirer  bills  in^lbe   boxes. 


lie 
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Happy  Hours 
AT  HOME. 

FUN     FOR 

Little  Folks 

AKD 

Great  Folks. 


Little  All-RigM.    Toy  Horse.    'Wide-A-ffake  Alph. 


Nothing  has  ever  heen  invented 
that  more  fully  combined  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  proved 
more  truly  an  almost  endless 
means  of  making  the  little  ones 
(and  the  great  ones)  happy,  than 

Crandairs  Blocks 

For  Children. 

Mead  about  them  beloiv. 


CRA\DALL'S     HEATY     AUTILLERT. 

Tbe  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Recreation 
at  home  for  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  li-ineh  Rubber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
(Red,  White  and  Blue),  to  bui.d  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with  Officer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  Tariety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  crr.tiii  ir?'  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches 
long,  (3  inches  high,  and  j  Icehes  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    E:i-pressage  to  be  paid  by 
the  recipient. 


CRANDALL'L! 
WIDE-AWAKE     ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  men  tears  o\-er 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion combined.  Each  box  contains  Iscnty-seven 
liitlii  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  \Tith  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces.  Ttis  set  of  Blocks  io  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  varielj  of  forms 


:   and   combinations  than   any  Spelling  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.     The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 

!   Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  an'd  the  Amuse- 
ment  afforded  by  them  unlimited.     They  please 
while  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  young  and  old. 
rrice  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  pi-epcUd,  $1.50. 


CRANDALL'S   JOIL\    GILPL\. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls— and  his  Horse, 
which  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  ?1.00;  by  muiLprtpai'l,  $1.35. 

CRAXDALL'S    TOY     HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.     The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.     He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by    j 
his  owner.    He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be    I 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Prltfe  25  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  3a  Cts. 

(RAIVDALL'S     ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni-   , 
ous  toys  ever  invented.     The   number  of  figures   | 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mcM,  prepaid.  $1.25. 


CRANDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  tbe  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.    Exprefsage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


CRANDALL'S     LITTLE 
ALL-RIGHT. 

One  01"  the  funniest  aud  joUiest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-iijiLt 
throws  himself  into  a  tireat  variety  of  posi- 
tions as  he  whirls  aronnd  the  "wheel.'* 
This  toy  can  not  conveniently  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  things  m:iiiu- 
lactared  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  the 
nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Little 
All-right,  luisten  to  Xtny  it,  and  be  happy. 


CRANDALL'S  IMPROVED  GYMNASTS. 

Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to 
perform  the  most  langhter-provoking 
antics,  aud  to  tbrow  themselves  into 
the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by 
gently  working  the  Toot  of  the  wooden 

frame  throuijh  which  the  bars  revolve. 
It  is  a  low-priced  toy.  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  '■Little  All-right,"  and 
like  that,  one  of  Crandall's  latest.  It 
is  not  cnnveniently  sent  by  mail,  but 
is  lor  sale  by  most  Toy-Dealers. 


CRANDALL'S  3IASQIERADE-BL0CKS. 

Making  300  different  aud  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brUhant  colore. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.,  $1.20. 


CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  hyma'l,prep<m,  70  CtB. 


"Ye  HERO  OF   '76." 

The  great  "  Centennial  Toy."  Afine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hera 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  i5  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  vaiiety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  desigijs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.50. 
No.  3,  SI. 00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.2S. 
No.  4,  SI. 00;     by  mail.,.pirepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL    ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  ?2.50;  by  mail, prepaid,  ^3.09. 


CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  "White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
ai-e  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


N.B.— y  ]>ostage  is  not  reirdUed  with  Oieprices.  ae  above, 
the  Mocks  toill  be  sent  by  express  al  purehaxer's  expense. 


orders  from  the  trade  wiU  be  supplied  on  libera!  terms. 
ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY. 

245  Brcidwat,  New  Tobk. 
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SHOOTING  BOOKI 


in?  A  mr  foeestee'S  amebican  game 
ly  ITS  sEASO^^s. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  beautiful  futl-pcuje  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
COKTENTS:— jASUAnr.  Caribou  or  AmL-ricau  Keindeer. 
— Febecaey.  Moose  Deer. 
"Wild  Goose.— Maech.  Mul- 
liird  :uid  Widgco:i.— Apr.iL. 
American  Suipe.  Striped 
BaS3.  —  Mat.  American 
Trout.  Brent  Goose.  — 
JcNE.  Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  July,  "^ood- 
cocts.  — AcGL'ST.  Sniunier 
Duck.  Commou  Deer.  — 
Skptembek.  Teal.  — Octo- 
BEH.  Quail.  Bittern.  — 
KovKMBEn.  i;uff-;a  Grousc.  Yellow  Percb.  — Deceiibee. 
Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully  Illustrated  and  De- 
scribed.   New  edition.  Post-paid,  ?:J.OO. 

FRAXK   FORESTER'S    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Embracing  tlie  Game  of  Nortli  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
ins,  Bay  Sliooting,  Wild  Sportiii?  of  the  AVilderness,  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting.  Turtiey  Shoot- 
In-,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  iilostrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FRASK   FORESTER'S   FISK  Am)  FISHIXG. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  Xorih  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
ing; Slio:il  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing:;  Lake  and  River 
Fishins  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12tU  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  voiume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S   COMPLETE  MANU^IL,^ 

For  Toung  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handluig  the  Gun,  the  liifie.and 
the  liod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  tlie  Wing.  Tlie  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     Elver,  Lake,  and   Sea  Fishing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

TRE    HUNTER    AND    TRAPPER, 

By  Ilalscy  Thrasher,  an  old  hunter,  with  fine  illustrations. 
It  contains  hints  about  trapping  all  sorts  of  game,  from  a 
honey-bee  to  a  bear,  with  a  chapter  on  fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tanning  skins  and  furs.       Post-paiil,  $1.00. 

FIELD,     COVER,    AND    TRAP    SHOOTING. 

ByCapt.A.  H.  Bogardus.  With  Steel  Portrait  and  En- 
graving of  the  "Champion  Medal."  1  vol.,  12mo.  Fancy 
Stamped  Cloth.    Price,  Post-palJ,  $2.00. 

A  compendium  of  many  years  of  e.xperlence,  giving  hints 
for  skilled  marksmen  and  instructions  for  young  sports- 
men, descrlbln,'  tUe  haunts  and  habits  of  game  birds,  flight 
and  resorts  of  water-fowl,  breeding  and  breaking  of  dogs, 
and  everything  of  IntLTest  to  the  sportsman.  The  author  is 
"champion  wIn:;-shot  of  America."  who  knowa  a  gun  as 
Hiram  Woodruff  knew  a  horde.  And  he  has  the  same  care- 
ful and  competent  editor  who  put  Woodrufi'a  "Trotting 
Horse  of  America"  into  sliape— Chas.  J.  Foster,  bo  many 
years  sporting  editor  of  WUkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

SCHLEY'S    AMERICAN    PARTRIDGE   AND 
PHEASANT    SHOOTING, 

By  Frank  Sclilcy.  Describing  the  haunts,  habits,  and 
methods  of  hunting  and  shooting  the  Anxrican  Partridge, 
Quail.  Huffed  Grouse,  Piieasant.  Witli  directions  for  handling 
the  gun,  hunting  the  dog,  and  the  art  of  shooting  on  the 
Wing.  Containing  a  history  of  the  partridges  and  grouse 
Inhabiting  North  America.    Hlustratcd.      Posl-paid,  $^.00. 

THE  DOG, 
By  Dloks.  Mayhcw  &  Hutchin&on.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  .tnd 
Condliloning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  discuses.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 
By  Gloak.    Deacriptioii,  Selection.  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 

Or,Sportsmiin's  t.omplctc  Guldt;;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Iludimentary  and  Finishing  Lessona  ia  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.    I'y  .Marksnnm. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 
Or,  Young  Ulfleman'a  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Wiflc,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  improved  brecch-loadiiig  weapons;  rule-s 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  dlrecttonft  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  Mdwurd  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND    SADDLE, 
Nearly  flfiy  praetlcal  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fldhlng,  Shooting,  Racing.  Trolling,  etc.        Posr-p.^M.  $1. 

PRACTICAL    TROUT    CULTURE. 
By  J.  II.  Slack,  M.  P..  (_'omnns>loner  of  Fisli<-ries,  NewJi-r- 
Bey.    Fully  illustnited  and  doscrlblng  thoronghtv  all  tJmt  ts 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.         Post-paid,  $t.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMP.^NY, 

245    BnoADWAY,    New    Yoke. 


PRACTIOAL   BOOKS 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling 
Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of  any 
Size  or  Cost. 

WooUett's  Villas  and  Cottages ; 

Or,  Homes  for  All.  A  Book  lor  the  I'eople.  Showing  Plans, 
Klev:itions  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and  ten  Cottaecs,  be- 
ing a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited  to  various  individual 
wants  and  adapted  to  diflerent  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pleading  .ork  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wunts.  One  Vol..  oblong  Svo.,  of  fortv 
8xl>  plates.    Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  Hhowlns  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale:  also  Specitications and  Description.  Svo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail    Cottage   and    Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seveuty-flve  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  fur  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  ^Vlndow 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Obsen-atories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies.  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  OrnameErs,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  EightCLD  Elevations  of  Sum- 
mer Houses.  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildinsrs,  Roofs.  Bridges,  etc., 
et'-.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen- 
ters, and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  BrlckBuilalngs.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  FEEE  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  ^0.00. 

BICK^'ELL'S 

Tillage  Builder,  \fith  Supplement. 

Sh'-'WB  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur- 
ban Residences,  Farm  Htmses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  HousesLand 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventv-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  m  differint 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  2i-i  Architects,  representing  the  New  England. 
Middle.  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.    Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO 

Bicknell's  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Pnictical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va- 
riety of  Derails,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe- 
cifications, with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.    One  superb  quarto  volume.    Price,  post-paid,  55.00. 

Carpenters    and    Builders'    Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers'  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOrLD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materialh,  Lengtli  of  Braces, 
where  tln'  liun  is  given,  and  Limgth  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
Is  given.  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  Svo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  post-paid,  ?o. 

The   American   Stair-Builders'    Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD 
Illustrated  bv  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.    One  Svo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  I^.Otl. 

Guillaume-s  Interior  Architechire, 

Cuntalnlnir  Twelve  Fullo  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs.  Window  Finish.  Man- 
tels. \Valnscotlnu',&'C.,.and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwelllncs  In 
1- rt-ncb  and  Italian  Stvle.  One  folui  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid.  I^t  00. 

A    REVISED    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION    OF 

Hallett's  Specitications, 

To  which  baa  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  In  general 
use  In  the  City  of  New  Vork.  which  has  also  bfcn  revised, 
a'ld  now  first  published  in  Its  prr.'^eut  form.  Blank  specifica- 
tions for  Frame  Houses,  cosrinc  fr-'Ui  Two  Thousand  to 
Tw.ntv  Thousand  Dolhirs.  carrfullv  written  bv  Wlldam  T. 
Halhit,  Arrhltfcl.  T'.cy  consist  iii  their  various  secti'iis 
uf  Cnrpcnter  and  .Tolner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  »tlze  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.    Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

liiillelt's  Kuildrr's  ('ontra<ts,  10  <ts. 
Lotli's  Prat tiral  Stair-ltiiilder,  $10.00. 

OKANCiE    .lUDI)    COMP-ANV 

•.M.">  Biio.vuww.  Nlw  Yi:;",c. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A    Guide    to     lUe     Successful    Cultlvutlou    of 
the    Market    and    Family    Garden. 

Bt  peter   hexdeesox. 

Piiiely    lUnstratcd.    Price,    Post-paid,    S1*50. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
follow  gardeniDg  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the 
matrons  npon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole 
care  and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  minu- 
tia  of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  Ulastrated. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  thia 
book  that  any  wide-awake  caltivator  would  give  five 
times  the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  boy, 
because  from  it  he  can  learn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  he  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  fanner,  be- 
cause he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  pay,  and  how  an  un- 
kindly soil  can  be  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  much  of 
what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
soils. — Fa}-mers'  Advertiser  {St.  Louis). 

This  volume,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son's head  and  heart,  and  which  powerf  nlly  illustrates  the 
push  inherent  in  the  Scottish  chnracter,  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar- 
dening propensities  to  good  account. 

[Scottish  American  Journal  (New  York). 

We  are  sure  we  shall  do  cm  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  book.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  eqtial  to  it. 

[The  Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

[The  North- u-tgtern  (Behidere,  Ills.) 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  by 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortane  ;  and,  un- 
like his  prototype,  Grant  Thorbum,  he  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  shoddicd  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  gives 
us  this  book  ;  and  the  hook  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth— the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years- 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 
[Daily  Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.) 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  ctUtivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc- 
tions are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation  and  laying  out  of  lands 
for  gardening ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-beds  and  cold  frames  ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation ;  and 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  cnlturc  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  detail.— i\'.fifJ  Bampshire  Sentinel. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  persons  live  with- 
out the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  aud  comforts 
ore.  To  all  such  we  say.  buy  a  little  land  aud  buy  Peter 
Henderson's  "Ganicning  for  Profit,  '  and  learn  to  live 
under  your  own  vine  and  apple-tree.  Wo  c^m't  tell  you  In 
a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  asparagus, 
but  Peter,  iu  his  little  book,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  munnQT.— Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.) 

Peter  Henderson's  '"Gardening  for  Profit,"*  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  e\  cu  most  gardeners  know  as  to  how 
to  select  audio  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit.— Picwywnf  (New  Orleaus), 

It  is  unquestionably  Ihe  most  ilioruugli  nnd  Ibc  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  bad  form  the  pen  of  an 
Anierican  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  coniprehonsivo  ilian  works  which 
smack  more  uf  the  office  than  the  fanu  or  gsirdcn. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Biingor,  Mc  ) 

There  arc  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro- 
duction recorded  therein,  which  might  well  i^hanic  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Knloul.h. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  maile  hi;u- 
eclf  rich  by  market-gardcring  plainly  tells  onr  young 
men  huw  Iliey  can  i;et  rich  as  i  ;if^ily  as  he  did,  and  with- 
out wander'ng  to  Cilifurnia  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

p!or^c=  Gur.ELEY  in  the  A'.  V.  Tribune, 

CUANGK    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245    Buo.vDWAY,     New    Touk. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PKICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAL   TE11M§   TO   CliVB   ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  ivliole'or  part  of  time  in 

selling  our  soods. 

SEND    FOIl    NEW    I'FJCE-LTST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Uox  MM.) 


31  and  <>3  Vese3"  St.,  New  York. 


1?£XS1 


TED  ST 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

261,  262,  263  Broadway. 

•— OBGANIZEB  1880-* 

ASSETS,  $4,827,176.52 

SURPLUS,  $820,000 

EVERY  APPROVED  FORM  OF  POLICY 
ISSUED  ON  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS 


ALL  ENDQWP^ENT  POLICIES 

AND 

MATURING  IN  1877 


WILL  BE 


nil 


AT  7« 


OJV"  FBESENTATIOlf. 

JAMSSBUELL,    -    -    PRESIDENT. 

C.  M.   MAKVEW,   General  Agent, 

2«1  Broadway,  K.  Y. 

The  New  Climax  Wringer. 

Complete  Revolution  ! 

Perfect  Success ! ! 

Nothing  Like  it!!! 


THE    PURCHASE    GEAR 


cau£)Ca  the  wrinjier  to  turn  with  hdlf  Ute  labor  of  other 
■wringeiB.  Jf.  B.  PHELPS,  Manufacturer, 

103  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

250    MARYLAND   FARMS,  "'J'^gg^^™?."' 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lax- 
nrles),  in  Talbot  Co.,  M(l.  Climate  mild  and  healtliy.  Titles 
good.    New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showin^r  ^oca^i'J^.  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Eastou,  Md. 

VIRGIIVIA    IMPROVED  FARTIIS  for  S.Ar,E. 
At  low  prices.    Send  for  CataloKue,  Maps,  &c.    Inclose 
stamp.  M.    BATES. 

Name  thispaper.  1103  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

VIRGIIVIA  LANDS.  ?-^""- ^"'"•"' 

live  list  of  VirKinia  farms  for  sale. 

DrcKl.N'SOS  &  CHEWNINt; 


for  descrip- 
liichmond,  Va. 


EDWARD  FLY.  Keal  Estate  &  Loan  Agent, 
IUUni\n,U  riil,  putnam,  conn.  Farm  and  Vilbee 
property,  Jliils  and  Mill  Privileges  constantly  on  hand  for 
sale  or  exchange.    Correspondence  solicited. 

PRODUCE    COMMIS- 
,      SION   MERCHANTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Sieam-cooked  Wliite  Wlient 
^g^.fA'o^J',^'-  „        <*»•  2''*>  Wnshingfoii-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est  d  1845.)      Uef.,  Irving  National  BanF,  New  York  City. 


E.&  O.WARD, 


RUFUSLOOLR^s? 

141Rfa<leSt.,lV<!wY«rlii    Ri 

reports  and  slipping  directio 


PRODUCE  CO:«MIS- 
SIOIV    MERCHAIVT, 

tabVuhedin  ]3.o'^.  Market 
sent  free  on  application. 


COMMISSION  HOUSE  of  F.  HOPP  4;  CO., 
31.  Wasbinglon  St.,  .\.T.    Good  sales  and    prompt  re- 
turoa.    Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Plate. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  lull  iiil'orrii:ition  o;i  fill  kinds  of  Farm-work,  Drain- 
age, Fertilizers.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  or  Legal  lornis  and  Laws  for  rarniers. 
The  most  valuable  Farnicr'a  Jioolc  ever  published.  For  lull 
description  and  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCUKDT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FORT    EDWARD    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business,  for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates'  courses,  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  Diplomas.  Superb  brick  build- 
ings. Fifteen  Teachers.  %\11  per  academic  year  for  board, 
furnished  rooms,  fuel,  waflhing,  and  common  JCnglislt.  24tli 
year  besrins  Sept.  (1.    For  catalogues  or  rooms  address 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  T. 

t^ollegiate  lastitHtCi  Hackettstown.KJ. 

r.ev.  GEO.  H.  "XN'fllTNEr,  D.D..  Pres.  Grants  Decrees  to 
ladies.  Prepai-es  gentlemen  for  college  or  business.  Best 
building  of  irs  class.  Tliorouglmess  our  motto.  Nearly  seven 
hundred  students  the  past  three  years.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

L.AUGE  MIXED  CARDS,  with  name  10c 
and  3  ct.  stamp.    .^i5  Styles  PUIV  CARDS,  10c. 

Sami)les6c.  M.  DOWD  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mixed  Cards,  Damask,  Repp,  Granite,  Etc.,  with 
name-printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outfit.  25c. 
Address  CLLNTON  BEOS.,  Clintonvine,  Conn. 


§5 
50 


with    name,    10c. 
and  stamp. 
Agents'  Outiit,  10c.  rOE  it  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


^A  MIXED  CAEDS, 

*-f  V    Agents'  Ontiif,  lOo.  COE  & 

OtTK   NAME  printed  on  50  MIXED   CARDS. 

Uaniask.  IJepp,  Granite,  Bristol,  &c..  tor  lUc.  and  stainp. 
NOVELT'"  CAPtU  CO.,  JJox  S35,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

K(\    BRISTOL   CARDS.  (»  lints),  with  name,  and 
(>  \j    sample  oi  Oriental  Polish  for  10  cents  and  stainp. 
V.  W.  AUSTIN  &,  CO.,  KoETH  Haven,  Conn. 


50 


!>Ii\r.n    rlRnS      ^Ith    name,  for  10c.  & 
lUlALl/    I'lllil^B,    stamp.    Outiit  lOc. 

D.  S.  STEVENS,  Jr..,  Nortlifoid,  Ct. 


40 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  1 8  Styles,  with 
your  name  on  them  ail  for  only  10  cts. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Nortbford,  Conn, 


HOW  TO  UVK 

FLORIDA, 

now  TO    GO.  COST 
(IF    TKIP,  COST  TO 
SETTLE,  what  to  cul- 
S^  tivate^  how  to  culti- 
'^^  Tale  it,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
toUlin  each  number 
of  Florida  'Ne^'w- 
Yorkcr,  i'ulj]i.shed 
at21  Fark  Kow,  New 
Ynrk  City.    Single 
—  copy,  lOc,  one  year 
$1,    40  .Acres  Gr- 
an^ Lan<i  for  $50. 
Oq  line  of  railroad, 
country     healthy, 
thickly  settled  Ad- 
drcs.^J.B.OLlVEIl, 
Gen'l  Agent,  Bos 
5520,  New  York. 


Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  4  back  Nos.  fi'ee  $1.00*    Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  soa^  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  bv  Hygiene, 
$1.00.  All  the  above^  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See'Dec.^firj'j- 
cumirist.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  (&:  15  liaight  St.,  New  ITork, 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SOWS. 

AMERICAN    CATTLE. 

Their   History,    Breeding,    and  Management. 

By  rEll^IS    F.    ATiliEN. 

ILLUSTEATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  ]i\'e-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  cliaracter  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  liim  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  cood  its  claims  as  a  stand- 
ard authoritv  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  metiiodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  liis  thiie  In  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


DWYER'S  HOUSE  BOOK. 

SEATS    AND     SADDI^ES, 
BITS    AND    BITTING, 

AND 

THE     PREVENTION     AND     CUKE     OF 

RESTIVENESS    IN    HORSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWTEi;, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 

ILLUSTU.^TED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 

price  bv 

ORANGE  JTDD   CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Bo*  ft  Fnfifs, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AKO 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

Bi'  GEO.  E.  TVAHING,  Jb., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;    How  Drains  Act  ;   How  to 

JIake   Drains;    How   to    Take    Care    of    Drains; 

What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  V  How  to  Make 

Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Toww 

Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PEESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
cliapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  honse  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
iPortland  (Ue.)  Press. 

Nowliere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circnlation  than 
i  ii  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  tlious.inds  of  -ilollars 
lost  to  tliis  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  ■«  com- 
plete system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
in  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Clucago  Qtt.)  SepubUcan. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       .       -       -       -       PBICB,  $1.50. 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Houses  and  Towns. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jli. 
A  clear  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  defective  drainage,  sliowing  how  tliey  can  be  re- 
medied. Col.  Wjiring:  is  an  experienced  engineer,  and  dis- 
cusses in  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  best  methods  of 
house,  town,  and  city  drainage.        Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

Earth-Closets   and  Earth-Sewage. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  jB.,  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

Inoltjding:   The  Earth  System.-.  <D.?tay-Si.—llhe^.^nure 

Question.— Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases.— The'' Dry -Earth 

System  for  Cities  and  Towns.- Tlie  Details  of  Earth  SewagtJ. 

—The  Philosophy  of  the  Earth  System. 

■WITH    SEVENTEEN    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  oTaGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  "WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Eng:ineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CARBFTJI-LY     REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanicai.  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  disctissed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
Tiie  book  is  written  by  a  swo.cG.'&sinX  2iraclical fanner ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  manj',  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  liard  word  in  the  book  :  its  254  fair, 
open  pageg  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoronghly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  ho  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-P.AID,        ...        -        PKICE,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  boots  sent  poet-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Bkoadway,  New  Torb- 
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BOOKS  for  FAEMEES  and  OTHERS. 

[Publldhed  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway.  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
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Allea's  fL.  F.)  American  Cattle 2  50 

Allen's  (K.  L.i  American  Farm  Book 150 

Alien's  (L.F.)  Rural  Architectare 1  50 

Allen's  (ii.'LA  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 1  CO 

Arnerican  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Rose  Cnlturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants ^ ,...  1  75 
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Barber's  Crack  Shot 1  75 

Barrv's  Fruit  Garden..'. 2  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy." 5  00 

Beinent's  Rabbit  Faq,cier ,. , 30 

Biclineirs  Villase  Butlder  and'Supplement.  I  Vol ,15..00 

Blcknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder ...,--..>.5  00 

Bogardue'  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting, .'.,.^..;.i.C^.00 

Bommer'd  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy. 1  60 

Brackett'8  Farm  Talk paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.       75 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Garde niuff  and  Seed-Growmp -4  00 
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Bruckner's  American  Manures 1  50 
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Buel's  Cider-Maker's  Manual 1  50 

Buiat's  Flower-Garden  Directory 1  50 
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Burns' Illustrated. Drawing  Book :..,\ 100 
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CaldweU'e  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 
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Cborlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architectare 1  50 

Cobbett'a  Americafi  Gardener ■. ; J 75 

Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry 1  75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian li 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Fooa  for  Domestic  Animals 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls.   ...." 5  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

CroJT's  Progressive  American  Architecture 10  00 

Cummings'  Architectural  Details 10  00 

Cummlngs  &  Miller's  Architecture , 10  00 

Cupper's  Universal  Stair-Builder ....:.'...:..'. 8  50 

Dadd's  Modem  Horse  Doctor,  LSmo. ^ 1  50 

Dadd'a  American  Cattle  Doctor,  ISmo 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8to»  cloth 2  60 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8toi  cloth...  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual.' 1  25 

Darwln'sVariatioDSof  Animals&Plants.2vols.[newed.l  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture 10  00 

Dc  Voe's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book 2  00 

Eftstwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Eggleston's  Circuit  Rider , 1  75 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World 1  50 

Eggleston's  Hoosler  School-Master 1  25 

Effglcston's  Mysterv  of  MetropollsTlUe 1  50 

Eggleston's  (Cleo.  0.)  A  Man  of  Honor....... 1  25 

EllTott's  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elltott'8  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees 1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture.. 6  00 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  Its  Seaaon.- 3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo..  2  vols 6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Dvo.,  UX)  Eng's 8  50 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vol8 10  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage I  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturlst 20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual 1  00 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint 1  00 

Gc'-elln's  Poultry-Breeding 1  25 

Gould's  American  Stalr-Builder'8  Guide 4  00 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant ;. . .  3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages SO 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc SO 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising SO 

Gregory  on  Snuashes 30 

Guenon  en  Miich  Cows , 75 

Guillaume's  Interior  Architecture 3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .-i.j/... 1  00 

Hallctt's  Builders'  Snectficatlons 1  15 

Holletfa  Builders'  Contracts 10 

Harney's  Barns,  Oiit-Btilldincs  and  Fences 6  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plain $4; 

Colored  Encravlugs 6  .50 

Harrison  the  Pig 1  50 

Hedges'  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant 1  50 

Helmwlev's  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Plants 7  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure 150 

Henderson's  (iardi-nlng  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers ,..  1  75 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds paper,  25c.  j  cloth. .     50 

Hooper's  Dok  and  Gun paper,  30c;  cloth 60 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book I  50 

Hoopes'B  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hop  Culture.    Bv  nine  experienced  cultivators SO 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One 1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy 50 

How  t o  Use  the  Pistol 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Husmium's  ti rapes  and  Wine 1  50 

HuHsev's  Home  BuildiUK 5  00 

Hupsey'a  National  Cottage  Architecture 6  00 

.lacqueB's  Muiiual  of  the  House 1  50 

.lacques'H  Manual  of  flu- Gnrden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard.  1  75 

.leunln^'M  on  CiittU'  nurl  tlu-tr  Dlspnsi's 1  76 

.Jennings'  Horse  Tralnltiv:  Made  Easy I  25 

.lennlnps  on  the  Horse  and  his  DlseaseB 1  75 

.lennmgs  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  PoiiUry 1  75 

.lohn  AndrosB  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) 1  50 

.lobnson's  How  Cr(»ps  Feed 2  00 

JohUMon's  How  Crops  (irow. .  .• ^  2  00 

.lohnson's  Peat  and  its  Thcs.- I  25 

.Johnston's  Aurlculiunil  <lii-nilstrv '1  75 

.Johnston's  Klements  of  Agrt<uiltural  Chcnilstry 150 

Kern's  Practical  Lunilscape  Gardening I  50 

King's  Beekeepers'  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c cloth 75 

Klippart's  Wheal  Plant l  7f» 

Lakev's  Village  and  Countrv  Housca , 6  00 

Leuenar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses ;.: I  50 

Lewis' People's  Prnodcal  Pnultrr  Keeper 1  50 

Long'P  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting 2  OQ 


Lorlng's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotfiam.*. *.;:;.  3  SO 

Loth'e  Practical  Stalr-Bullder :: 10  00 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture :.•.;■.■.;. 1...^.. .;?....  1  50 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book '. 1  50 

McClure'8  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  fcSheep..  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberr>'  Culture.. i.  — .'  — : —  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohron  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6  00 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse 4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevtew 1  25 

Nicbol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book 1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres pi.,  30c.;  clo,,60c.i  ex.,  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture r/.- ..-.•v.^.'....-^...      75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer ..*..-. ^ 60 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Phin's  How  to  Pse  the  Microscope -. 75 

Phln's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture 1  50 

Plummer'8  Cam  enters'  and  Builders'  Guide 1  00 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.) 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1  50 

Qulnby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping 1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  oh  Sollmg  Cattle 1  25 

Quinn's  Monev  In  the  Garden 1  50 

Qulnn'sPear  Culture  for  Profit 1  00 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd ;.  ..^p- 2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry ..„":...:;*.i'.C.c...;...  .1  50 
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Reeraelin's  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1  25 

Richardson  on  tlie  Dog  paper,  30c.:  cloth....       60 
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Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits 50 
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Rural  Church  Architecture 6  00 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
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Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book 75 
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Slack's  Trout  Culture... '. 1  50 
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Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable  &  Field.  EngJEd.Svo.  3  75 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough '. .  125 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice 50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture 50 

Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturlst.    New  Ed 3  75 
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Amatear  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers'  Guide. pa., .'50c.;  bdB.$    75 

American  Racing  Calendar  of  1876  for  use  In  1877 1  50 

Aveling's  Carpentry  and  Jolnerv I  "35 

Bailey's  Our  ()wn  Birda  of  the  United  States 1  25 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2  50 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden 38 

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches..  .„:.r;..;...iw.*.....^..v.     38 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money I  50 

Barnard's  Mv  Ten  Rod  Farm...; 38 

Barnard's  Strawberry ■  Garden 38 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home '.: 2  fiO 
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Burnham's  Secrets  In  Fowl  Breeding '....'..:..:..:      50 
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Clater'p  Caftlr  Doctor,    (f Colored  plates.) ;..  6  00 

Clok's  DlHennOHof  Sheep A. ...... ...-..-..  1  2.1 
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Cook's  InJuilousInRCCts  of  Michigan ..V.".'..!.;..      15 
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Coues'  Fii'ld  OrntthologA- .,........„,, .,2  50 
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Every  Horse  Owner's  CvcIopfi?rtln , 3  7.^ 

Farmers'  Barn  Book...'. ." ■ I  W 


Farmer's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables , .  ,l  00 


Farming  for  Boysi^ ;.,... i^.^i  itiO 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards.... ..  ..  ;...-  .,/..:'. X 1 '50 

Follen's  Suirgestlons  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

4= 


Suirgestlons  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  Alderney  and  Guernsev  Cow ;-.-t.-.^ ...../  /" 

Floy's  Guide  to. the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.;.?;.! ^.ihl 

Fur,  Fin  and  Feather. ............ .- :.,..."...*/.  .'.H.  .■*  'n 

Gardner  s  Farmers' Dictionary 2  00. 

Gaylordifc  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vols I'SO- 

Gibson's  Complete  American  Trapper ,..  i  75 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botanv ., 2  00 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 75 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow ,.;.  i  25' 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons.  In  1  vol :.~.  3  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Boole  of  Botany 2  50 

Grav's  Structural  Botany :     ,,..:;  3  50 

Greeley's  What  I  Know  of  Farming 1  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Cultiire 1  00' 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Gtms :...'. 3  50* 

Grindon's  Trees  of  Old  England 1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  GreM  Rrltalii  &  Am^ica.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 1 4  00 

Haraathy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making ■..,  5  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures 50 

Hlbbard's  The  Fern  Garden i..... ,»,-*..    IflS'  ■• 

History  and  Structure  of  PlanK'Roads. ..;..■... .7.?. 7*.  ;^-'W 
Hobbs  Coimtry  and  Suburban  Residences., <.....,. v. .i.^  U  QD 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing ....:..^'.V.'.r..  -  75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book ."    75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made  1350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South 30 

Idstone  on  the  Dog 1  25 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow 1  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kennck's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide 1  25 

KJlppart's  Land  Drainage ™.: iV  1  % 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .',..V.'.*...'i.;.."...  t.^.  2.80 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser.:.^. :..w...*.^ ;.  3  00 

Leavltt's  Facts  about  Peat ; ....".■.;: ;..r."lT5 

Lelblg's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry :  2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ;..  2  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier I  25 

Maaury's  House  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeptng  for  Farmers  1  20 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing i- ..»,, 1  25 

MorrelVs  American  Shepherd. .-. ;. A .f .J .1.1  x(..;j\Ai,.'iPUJ^' 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood — .....icr... ,,.-... .»»1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  CoropanIon..'.<Hfi!vf...Vv.-.r.\.'-'3  GO 

Norris'Flsh  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  with  Insects .■.L;r-.t.;..i^.:"...*:'.-2iS0 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vamlaher *...........-  1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses '  I  50 

Prlmels  I  Go  A-fisblng .-  2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1,00 

Rand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture ^ 3  fip 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers ii..'.i</. ..A^i>.l A.. .?:  2« 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rarey  and  E^nowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tameri.ji;^;!;..      SO 

Reasor's  Treatise  on  the  Hog ; .  1  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule rO*-'*' J^H 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers ." •. ; .:  aTO 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much - ;  1  50 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator '. 1 10 

Rural  Studies .^  1  75- 

Sayer'8  American  Flower  Garden  Companion '.: 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes 50 

Scribner'8  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book 30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 3  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Warers ;  3  50 

Sldnev's  Book  of  the  Horse.    i25  colored  engravings.). .15  OO 

Stand'a^dof  Excellence  in  Poultry 1  00 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products 1  50 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout ^•^ii»i."V"**.^SflS 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape... :..... ".r. ...?:. tT.. >..'..:  ZW' 
The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden. ..  4, i^sii<t&  •  -v  •     ^ 

Todd's  Apple  Culturlst ....t:„ 150 

Trapper's  Guide 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden .. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Vine's  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    (Fesqueti 1  25 

Vogdes' Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Warlng's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry ■.  2  50 

Warlng's  Sanitnrv  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden , — ,,,., '.  2.W-' 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sport«meH^-»J.'..t...  ''*' 

Window  Gardener,  1  Rand ) , ,    50 

Wingatc's  Manual  for  Klflc  Practice .: 1  50 

WItber's  Church  Aichltecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.-.15  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America 2  50 

Wright's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  i5t»  coredengrav.)15  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog 3  75 

Youmans*  Household  Science ...^v....  I  75 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  llio  Amaicaii  A'jfinfif>ftiftf^ttnVUX^\>}y 
any  of  tlic  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fifth.  These  volumes  conluin  more  varied 
and  interestini;  information  on  nil  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  thancnn  lie  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  time;'  as  ninch  mouoi.  Exic^of  eacU 
bound  vohimc,  at  the  Office.  $'J.OO;  sent  post-paid,  $'i..M). 
Oli.WGE  JUDD  COMPANY.  345  Broadway.  >J.  Y. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subs.rlbci;  In  l/ie  Ainerlcaa 
Aitricnltnrlst.  the  Publishers  wilt  prr'scnl  an  cxqultllr 
Chrollio.  an  liflniled  below.  Two  hcailttftit  Oil  Psinllngf, 
(•xpciitcil  exrf<^sl>'  'Of  ""-■  OKAVa*  .Iri>i>  Co>frANT.  «nil' 
cntlllpd  "Misi'irraF  BntwiKo."  and,  "  Up  nm  Repairs.^' 
have  been  reproduced  In  ehronio'  (n  llu  (Imut  atvle.  As 
lohK  as  any  of  the^e  two  rhromos  arc  Jn  atoek,  a  choice 
will  he  given  lo  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exJinlsltc  pictnrea.  ,  .-,-     .  -     ^k 

The  chromo  delected  will  be  dilnreH-H  nT  54*  BfoadiTay 
frff  *tf  ehixrfi^.  If  to  Ro  by  mall.  Hi  cents  extra  nhtfet  be 
sent  to  coTor  cost  of  padflng  and  postage.  For  -Ot 
cents  U  Tfill  be  iHonnled.  Vnrnislied,  Packed, 
nnd  Bent    PoM-pnld.  .,         f 

ORANGE   JUDD  CO.,  2«  Broadw«y<  New  York. 
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AMERICAN   AGRieULTUmST. 


The  Kew  American 
Farm  Book. 

■     By  R.  L.  and  L.  F.  ALISES, 
Price  »?.50. 


Farm   Implements 
and    Hachinery. 

By  Jobs  J.  TbohjiS. 
Price  11.90. 


American  Weeds  and 
Useful  Plants. 

By  De.  Wm.  Dablingtos. 
Pi-Ice  11.15. 


Bow  Crops   Grow, 

(price  |«.00),  ana 

How  Crops   Feed, 

(price  t^.OO.) 
if  Prof.  Siu'L  Wj  Jobhsoh. 


Coiintry  and  Suburb- 
an Homes. 

By  D.  T.  Atwood. 
trice  tl.SO. 


¥be    Fruit   Garden. 

By  P.  Babbt.   Price  »2.sa. 


Read  What  is  Said  Below 

About  Farmei^'  Libraries. 

In  response  to  a  request  made  of  one  whose  thoroa{^  and 
practical  knowledgre  on  all  matters  pertaining  to'the  Tarm, 
Garden,  and  Household  Is  bo  fully  conceded  ttiat  his' opin- 
ions could  not  fail  to  secure  attention  and  command  respect 
Were.we  permitted  to  ^ive  his  name,  we  have  received  the 
foliowlnp  as  his  judgment  concerning  some  of  the  wo^ks  on 
our  Cftt'alogue  of  Books  for  Farmers. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any 
address  In  the  United  States  or  Territorlee,  On  receipt  of  the 
price,' by  Orange  Judd  Company,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  a  Fanner's  Library, 

'i'liis  Is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build- 
ings, draining,  etc.,  and  In- 
cludeSBfiifflcient  about  anl- 
inalfl  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  toost 
farmers. 

Most  farming  operatlonB 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  Imple- 
ments and  madhines/and  a 
farmer  should  Understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffl- 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 

For  the  furmer  who 
wishes  to  know  something 
about  the  weeds  upon  his 
farm,  as  well  as  useful  cul- 
tivated and  wild  plants, 
this  will  answer  better  than 
tt  general  treatise  on  botany. 

If  I  could  have  but  two 
books  In  such  a  library  it 
would  be  these,  as  I  con- 
elder  them  the  most-Import- 
ant contributions  to  agri- 
cultural literature  of  mod- 
ern times.  They  contain 
all  of  vegfetable  physiology 
and  agricultural  chemistry 
that  any  except  special  stu- 
dents need,  and  nowhere  le 
there  bo  much  of  agricut' 
ture  condensed  In  so  small 
a  space.  As  works  of  refer- 
cnce  they  are  Indispensable. 

Such  allbrary  should  have 
Borne  work  on  domestic  ar- 
chitecture., Most  works 
upon  the  subject  are  costly 
on  account  of  tlie  designs. 
This  is  one  of  the  best 
wovKs,  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  contains,  with  other 
matter,  themethod  of  build- 
ing with  concrete. 

After  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  so  completely  as 
this. 

Farms  near  cities  often 
make,  more  fi-om  garden 
crops  than  from  farm. crops. 
This  is  the  best  "work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  for  the  family  garden 
also.      '' 


-^Baad^tdug  for  Profit. 

By  FXTRB  HKKI>SBS01i. 

,   Price  %IJ50. 

Crardemng  for  the 
South. 

By  Wm.  N.  Whi^h. 
Price  19.00. 

the  New  Book  of 
Flowers. 

By  JOBBPB  Bbece. 
Price  »U5. 

Mysteries  of  Bee> 
Keeping^, 

By  M.  QinwBr.    Price  11.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

iy  L.  Wkigbt.   Price  |2.00. 

Swiiie  Hmbandry, 

By  F.  B.  COBDES. 
Price  81.73. 

The  Pigf. 

By  Joseph  Habkis. 
Price  $1.60. 


An  excellent  garden  book,- 
nnd  In  the  libraries  for 
Southern  farmers  might  be 
substituted  for  Hender- 
son's, but  it  would  be  well 
to  have  both*. 

I  do  not  know  of  any 
book  upon  out-dooi-  flower 
gardening  that  ou  the 
whole  is  60  good  as  this. 
Its  teachings  are  sound,  and 
style  pleasing. 


Bees,  foultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far- 
mers, and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more'  likely  to 
be  asl&ed  .for  In  .a  library 
like  this  ttian  those  npon 
the  larger  animals.  Each 
of  these  stands  In  the  front 
rank  of  books  in  Its  Hue, 


187'?.] 


Draining  for  Profit. 

By  Gbo.  E;  Waeiitg,  Jk. 
Price  tl.50. 

Dairy  Husbandry, 

By  X.  A.  WiLLABD. 

Price  $8.00. 


Irrigation. 

By  Hksbt  Stkwaet. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Shepherd's 
HanuaL 

By  Henkt  Stswabt. 
Price  $1.50- 


Potato  Pests. 

By  Pbof.  C.  V.  RilSt. 

Price,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ; 
cloth,  75  cts. 


Tim  Bunker  Papers. 

Price  $1.50. 


So  in  farm  operations, 
those  of  Draining  and  Dai- 
rying, especially  the  factory 
system,  are  not  likely  to  be 
treated  sufficiently  in  detail 
in  general  works. 

A  most  timely  book,  for 
inquiries  are  numerous 
upon  this  subject  of  "  Ir- 
rigation for  the  Farm,  Gar- 
den, and  Orchard."  This  Is 
plainly  written  and  copious. 
ly  illustrated  ;  Is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  sufficiently 
sttgeestive  to  meet  almost 
any  possible  case  in  which 
water  may  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crops.  It  is, 
in  short,  a. practical  manual 
of  irrigation,  which  will  be 
useful  in  a  wide  diversity  of 
instances. 

-  This  work  is  regarded  by 
competent  Judges  as  the 
most  valuable  production 
In  the  department  of  hus- 
bandry of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  vciy  fully  Illustrated,  and 
is  designed  to  be  a  help. to 
every  sheep  owner,  whether 
his  flock  be  lai-ge  or  small. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  little  book. 
It  gives  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  Colorado 
Beetle  any-where  to  be 
found,  and  includes  all  the 
latest  discoveries,  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  Insect  and  the 
various  means  for  its  de- 
struction. It  is  well  lilus- 
trated,  and  exhibits  iu  a 
map  the  spread  of  the  Insect 
since  n  left  Its  native  home. 

As  all  the  other  works  are 
matters  of  fact,  it  may  be 
well  to  have  a  little  pleas- 
antry. This  conveys  much 
sound  teaching  on  rural 
economy  in  a  quaint  style, 
and  it  is  sometimes  policy 
to  sugar-coat  your  pill. 

Books  for  a  Larger' Library, 

Besides  all  tha  works  in  the  foregoing  list,  I  would  add 
the  following : 

American  Cattle..  L.  P.  Allen,    $8.60. 
Randall's  Sbeep  Husbandrr.    $1.60. 
Hluts  to  Horae  Keep.ers.  H.  W.  Herbert. 
American  Cattle  Doctor.    G.  H.  Dadd. 
Insects  Injurious  to  VeKetailou. 

Db.  Harris. 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing. 
Cranberry  Culture.  J.  J.  White.  $1.36. 
Orape  Cnlturlst.    A.  8.  Puller.    $1.60.    (For  the 

West  would  substitute  Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine 

$1.50.) 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 

C.  L.  Flint.    $S.B0. 
An  Egg  Farm.    Stoddard.   Paper  60c. ;  cloth  75c. 
I.andscape  Gardening.    Kemp.    $2.50. 
Hops.    30  ctB.    Flax.    30  cts.    Tobacco.    25  cts. 

Onion.    20  cts.    Essays. 
Bon8siugault>s  Rural  Economy.    $1.60. 
Flay  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.    Roe.    $1.50. 

Books  for  a  Still  Larger  Library. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  other  two  lists,  I 
would  name  the  following . 

Hussey's  National  Cottage  Arcbitecture.  $6. 
Landscape  Gardening.    Downing.    $6.50. 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.    Bi:ndersoh.    $1.50. 
The  Book  of  Evergreens.    J.  Hoopbs.    $3. 
Trout  Culture.    Dr.  Slack.    $1.50. 
Farm  Gardening  &  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  $1. 
Tbe  Dog.    Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.    $3. 
Young  Sportsman's  niannal.   Forester.    $3. 
Hunter  and  Trapper.    H.  Thrasher.    $1. 
Tbe  market  Assistant.    Devoe.    $8.50. 
Hedges  and  Evergreens.    Warder.    $1.50. 
Pear  Culture.    P.  T.  Quinn.    $1. 
Money  in  tbe  Garden.    Quinn.    $1.50. 
Ho«r  Plants  Grow.    Gray.    $1.25. 
How  Plants  Bebave.    Gray.    Wfts. 
Illustrated  Horse  Doctor.    Mayhew.    $3. 
Peach  Culture.    Fulton.    $1.50. 
Barns,  Out-BniIdiugs& Fences.  Harney.  $6. 
Cottages  and  Farm  Houses.  Woodward.  $1.50. 
Country  Houtes.    Woodward.    $1.60. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


$1.75. 
$1.60. 

$4.00. 

$5.00. 


JUST   OUT. 


A  Practical  Manual 


FOIJ    THE 


Breeding,  Rearing, 

AND 

Management  of  Swine, 

AND    THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Their  Diseases. 

BY 

F.    D.    COBURK, 

A  WESTERN  PEAOnOAL  PABKEB  AND  BREEDER. 

ILLU8TEATED. 


In  the  gi-eat  corn-growing  States  of  the  West,  th»  conver- 
sion of  that  product  into  the  compact  and  portable  form 
of  pork,  is  a  leading  indilsfry,  and  the  problem,  "How 
ninch  pork  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn  f "  or 
"How  much  pork  i  s  represented  by  an  acre  of  corn  f "  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer.  Our  agricul- 
tural literoture  has  heretofore  been  deficient  in  works 
giving  an  account  of  the  wholesale  process  of  pork-mak- 
ing, as  practised  in  the  great  corn-producing  States,  and 
the  present  book,  by  one  practically  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit, will  be  generally  welcomed.  The  first  portion  of 
the  work  discusses  the  merits  of  the  leading  breeds,  and 
while  indicating  his  own  preference  for  the  Berkshire, 
the  author  gives  a  full  presentation  of  the  claims  made 
for  other  breeds.  The  portion  devoted  to  breeding  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best  breeders,  and  the 
cliapters  devoted  to  feeding  and  fattening  present  the 
subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  A  large  share  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  "  Diseases  of  Swine,"  and  is 
probably  the  part  which  will  be  consulted  by  many  with 
the  greatest  interest.  But  few,  who  have  not  gi'ten  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject,  are  aware  of  the  immense 
losses  the  country  has  annually  sustained  for  several 
years,  through  the  wholesale  mortality  among  swine  in 
several  Western  States,  from  diseases  which  are  alike  in 
being  rapidly  fatal,  and  are  popularly  classed  under  the 
term  "  Hog  Cholera."  Tliia  subject  is  most  tlioronghly 
discussed,  and  its  causes  shown  to  be  avoidable.  In  this 
part  of  the  volume,  as  in  other  parts,  the  author  does 
not  content  himself  by  giving  merely  his  own  experience 
and  views,  but  draws  freely  from  the  writings  of  others,  to 
whom  he,  of  course,  gives  full  credit.  The  work  through- 
out bears  the  Impress  of  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  put 
forth  himself  as  an  authority.  While  written  from  a 
Western  bleeder's  standpoint,  the  nsefalness  of  the  book 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  section  of  the  country,  as 
sound  principles  are  of  nniversal  application.  It  is 
the  fullest  and  fteshest  compendium  of  information 
relating  to  Swine  Breeding  yet  offered,  and  a  most  im- 
portant contribntion  to  our  agricultural  literature. 


CONTENTS.  .   .. 

BBEEDS    OF    SWINE,    THEIE   CHAKACTEKISTIC8 
AND    WOETH. 


RAISING    AND    FATTENING    SWlNE. 


DISEASES    OP    SWINE,    PRACTICAL    INFORMATION 
AS    TO    THEIH    CAtrSES,    SYMPTOMS,    PRE- 
VENTION,   AND    CURE. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  tl.To. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANT, 

a45  B»OAl)WAlr,  Ne*  T0RK4 
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THE  CAMPAIGN   OF  1878. 

Do  not  fiiil  to  examine  THE  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER,  which,  will  be  on  exliibition  at 
YOUR  Fair  this  Fall.  These  Machines,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  Champion  Reaper 
and  Mower  Companies,  t  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  the  NEW  MECHAIVICAl.  MOVEMEIVT 
FOR  DRIVIBIG  THE  KNIFE,  instead  of  the  old  style  of  gearing. 

This  MOVEMENT 

possesses  more  strength 
and  durability  than  any 
of  the  best  systems  of 
gearing  heretofore  in 
use  for  this  purpose, 
and  does  away  with 
nearly  all  the  noise  and 
friction  common  there- 
to ;  the  direct  results 
being  extreme  lightness 
of  draft,  and  greatly  in- 
creased cutting  power. 

The  demand  for  this  Mower  was  so  great,  that  the  supply  for  1877  was  exhausted  long  before  tlie  close  of  the  season, 
and  in  every  instance  it  won  by  its  merits  the  very  hitrhest  coniniendalion.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  manufac- 
ture, both  lleapers  and  Mowers,  tvith  lllis  movement,  in  snfliclent  quantities  to  supply  a  reasonable  demand  for  1878. 

]\[,15, — Machines  will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  many  of  the 
County,  District  and  State  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
British   Provinces. 


Potato  Pests. 

Being  an   Illustrated  Account  of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

AND  THE  OTHEH 

Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 

IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

Witb  Snggestions   for  tbelr   Bepression 
and  Metbods  for  tbelr  Destractlon. 

BY 

CHAELES    V.    RILEY,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

(STATE  EHTOMOLOGrST  OF  MISSOURT.) 

FINELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 
THE    COLOEADO    POTATO-liKETLE. 

Its  Past  Histoi-y.— 'riie  Insect's  Native  Home.— Kate  at 
■which  it  traveled.— How  it  craveh-d.- It  spreads  but  does 
not  travel  in  the  Sense  of  leavinj;  one  District  for  another.— 
Area  invaded  by  It.— Causes  which  limit  its  Ppread.— How  it 
affected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.— The  Mortiflcation  it  has 
undorsone.— Its  Natural  History.— Its  Poisonous  Qualities.— 
IIS  Fooil  Plants.— The  Beetle  eats  as  well  as  the  Larva.— Its 
Natural  Enemies.— P.emedies.— The  Use  of  Paris  Green.— 
Boius  E.xperinients  —  Ahirm  ai  out  ihe  Insect  Abroad.— 
Komenel  iture.— The  Bogns  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 
othep.  insect   foes   of   the  pot.4to. 

The  St.vlk-bokeu.— Thb  Potato  sta lk-weevii..- The 
Potato  OF.  To3r  vto-worm.- I'.LtsTKE-EERTr.ES.  The  Striped 
Blister  beetle.  The  Ash-gray  Blisler-heetle.  The  Rlack-rat 
Bllster-bei'tle.  The  lilack  UliHter-bei'tle.  Tlie  Martrinert 
BlIater-lH-etle.- The  1  huee-linkd  PorATo-uEKTl.K.- The 
pTjoosfpEn  FLEi  BEETLE.— The  Clubbed  Iortoise-bektle. 

Price,  Po.;r-paid,  paper  covers,  sn  i-ts. :  clotli,  75  cts. 
ORANGE    JXIDD    COMPANY, 

31-5  Broad  WAT,  New  Tore, 


A   COPPER  BULL-RING, 

aVj  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattero,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to- 
gether, will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
OKANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illnstiatioiis  ofa  Trochar  and 
Cannulii  lo  be  used  in  rlngini?  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
Arnevicaii  Agricidturist  for  1S73  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  describecf  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle..  These  ar- 
ticles have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochais.  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments, we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a;?mall  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  ai-ticles'  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
maybe  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  wXx^  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  froni  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 

HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 

Breeding^  Beanng^   Management^    and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  lUustrationr. 
By  JOS1i:PI]:    HARRIS. 

PEICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
This  is  a  most  vaUiaiile  treatise  xipon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  otswine,  and  is  by  one  thorough- 
ly t'amlliar  with  the  wliole  subject,  Tlic  points  of  the  various 
En^bsh  and  American  bi-eeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  usinir  thorough -bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  tlie  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breed.er  on  an  extensive  scale. 


NEW     AMEUI€A1V     FARM     BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD    L.    ALLEIV. 

Bevi/ied  'fiul  greaWj  enlarr/ed 
By  I.EWIS    F,    AI^IiEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers'  hand-books  for  twenty  years  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author, Mr.li.Tj.. A  lien, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
ol  Erie  conntv,  erlitor  ot  tlie  American  Shortliorn  Herd- 
flook.  Tbe  work  is  erently  enlnrged.  and  full  of  sasgestions 
from  the  rieh  experienr.e  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post  p;nd  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

pKANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

^  Broadwat,  Netv  Tcrk. 


Manures  for  Fall  Crops. 

The  following  fertilizers  are  prepared  exclusively  from 
Peruvian  Guauo  or  Pure  lioiie  Meal  (as  prelerredi.  Pure 
Ground  Dry  Flesh  and  I'otash  Salts,  and  arr  sold  ou  iiasis  of 
amount  of  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potasli  furnishetl. 

Sold  in  a  READY  ItllXED  state.  Can  be  drilled  or 
sown  broadcast  without  furtlier  mixing. 

For  Wheat  or  otlier  Oiaiii  Crop  and  Grass 
on  light  (suntly)  soil— requiring  potash. 

Anmionia 7  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid 7    "       ■' 

Potubh 7    ■' 

Use  40U  to  600  lbs.  per  acre. 

Price  per  ton,  "  Ready  Mixed,"  packed  in  bags  200  lbs. 
each— J50. 

The  same    fertilizer   especially  adapted    for    hea-vier 
(clay)  soils- containing  less  Potash  and  more  Phosphoric 
Acid— furuished  at  same  price. 
For  TUR-MPS  on  light  soils. 

Ammonia 3.50  per  cent. 

Phosp  oric  Acid 7.50    "       ** 

Potash ....7.50    "        " 

Price  per  ton,  "Keady  Mixed,"  packed  in  bags  200  lbs. 
encli— SSS.IS. 

The  same  fertilizer  for  clay  eoilS)  with  less  Potash  and 
with  the  Phosphoric  Acid  incrcasetl- at  same  price. 


All  grades  of  STRICTLY  PURE  BOIVE, 

per  ton  $35  to  $12. 
OISSOLVED    BONE    BLACi;:. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid,  15  to  17  per  cent,  per  ton  $35. 
SPECIAL    MANURES    FOR    EACH    CROP. 
Address 

THE    MAPES    FORMULA    AND    PERUVIAN 

GUANO    CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  Toi-k. 


KAKI. 


This  wonderful  Japanese  fruit  resembles  in  size  i:nd  color 
a  larse  orauge.  Its  taste  is  most  delicious  and  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar  with  it. 

\\heu  dried,  it  resembles  iu  taste  and  appearance  the 
Smyrna  Fig:. 

It  ripens  perfectly  south  of  Lat.  42,  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Write  for  circulars  containing  wood  cuts  of  the  fruit  and 
testimoiiiiilsfromProf-  .-^saGrivy,  Botanist, Admiral  Rodgers, 
Capt.  McDougli,  and  Com.  Watson.  L'.  S.  K.,  Geu.  Capron, 
laic  of  Japan,  &c..  &C. 

The  genuine  Loomis  stock,  imported  direct  fi'oni  Japan 
and  accHmated  iu  this  country,  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  lihdersiirnvd. 

S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flu^Uing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Illman  &  IiOCliTOP«  Attorneys  ;it  Law  jind  Solicitors  of 
Paieiits.P.O.  r.ox4;;0,  Wnshingion.  D.c.  Prompt  attention 
piven  to  American  and  Foreign  patents,  l-ee  conditional 
upon  success.  I5o  charge  made  lor  preliminary  examinations 


The  u 


Eclipse"  Victorious 

(See  Ci'nteiini;tl  .Iud<r(.'s:  report.; 

STRONGEST    ^VIND- 

MfcLIi    MABE. 

Tested  I0ye:iis.  Thoiisundsinuse. 

A  solid  wheel  witliout  joints. 
Produces  15  )ier  cent  more  power 

We  build  13  sizes  Mills 

for  PuiiipiuL:  and  Powtu'  purposes. 

Send  for  IllnstratedTSireulars. 
C.   B.    SALMON,  Sec'y,  Bc^Ioit,  Wis. 


The  ITew  Climax  Wringer. 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist. 

El^OI.Ii^Iff    EWIXIOX. 

Ordinary  Paries.  Sil  .no  per  line   (ajrate),  ejicli  insertion. 
Last  Paae.  and  Tliird  Cover  Pnge,  S1.35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  P'iae—yi.l.Mi  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Beadinaand  Last  Cover  Page— SS.DI)  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taten  lor  less  tlian  SS-OO  each  insertion. 

6KK9IAIV  i:i>i'rio:\. 

Inside  Pages,  l.'y  opnrs  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Bnsinpss  Notices  nn'i  I-nst  I'ase.  3.5  cents  per  line 

Ko  advertisement  lalcenlnr  less  tlian  iSl.OO  eacli  insertion. 

^?*No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbusrs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

OKAWGE    JUDD    COMPA^Y. 

245  Bboabwat,  Kkw  TOBBi 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


rTarm,     Gra^rcLexi,    and.     HConseliolcl. 

"ABKICULTUItE  13  TlIK  ^OiV   IlKVLTIIFUL,    MOST    CSEFCL,    .V\l>    ilOSX   .VOUI.E    EMPLOVMEST   OP   MAX."— WiajnuoTos. 


ORAXGE  JUDO  COMPAiW,  )  ESTABLISHED   T]\r   1R4.9  (TERMs.-sf.soPERAirwirMDrADTAwaE; 

PUBLISHEES    AND    PEOPEIETORS.  I  JJU  J.  .Q^iJJ.U±J.Jja^     i±1      ±U-±^.  U  Copies  for  8.3;  10  tor  SIS ;  SO  or  more,  SI  each ; 

L    i>iihllal«AH  alan  ill  r'Afiiftiik  '. #  a'>»ma  ..n^Aa  n»  I ..  v?..»is^im      J  1**  tciits  iiaditioniil  muse  be  sent  -witli  each  Sub- 

OlHce,   245    BKOADWAY.  )   Publlslied  also  lu  Geriuau  at  same  rates  as  lu  Euglish.    (  scriptiou  for  posiase.- Single  dumber,  15  Cents. 

Enterea  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  iu  August,  18T7,  by  tlie  Ohanoe  JtJDD  Compant,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


VOLUME   XXXVI.— No.  9. 


NE^V^    YORK,    SEPTEMBER,    1877. 


NEW   SERIES— No.  368. 


THE       "WILD       SHEEP       OF       THIBET.  —  Drawn  una  Enriraml  for  the  American  AaricuHurisl. 


The  head  of  the  male  6heep  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  above  engraving,  will  very  forcibly  re- 
call the  head  of  our  American  "  Big-horn,"  or 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep.  The  species  of  sheep  here 
illustrated,  is  a  resident  of  Thibet,  in  Asia,  and  finds 
its  home  amid  llic  precipices  and  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Its  habits,  iu  many  re- 
spects, are  not  unlike  those  of  our  American  wild 
sheep,  and  it  affords  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
natural  adaptation  of  animal  life  to  its  surround- 
ings and  necessities,  which  has,  in  these  widely 
separated  localities,  lielpi'd  to  produce  animals  of 
such  similar  form  and  peculiarities.     To  those  who 


are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  our  Roeky  Moun- 
tain Sheep,  the  following  description  of  its  Asiatic 
congener  will  seem  familiar.  Tlii.-*  species  is  found 
upon  the  great  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas,  iu 
which  the  Ganges  River  finds  its  source,  at  very 
great  elevations,  from  the  highest  limits  of  vegeta- 
tion, down  to  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  forests. 
It  jirefers  the  grassy  slopes  of  these  highest  regions, 
and  associates  in  flocks  of  four  or  five  up  to  a  hun- 
dred. It  is  a  timid  animal,  ever  ou  the  watch,  one 
of  the  flock  keeping  on  the  look-out  for  danger, 
and  giving  a  shrill  whistle  of  alarm  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy.     When  upon  roeky  ground,  it 


exhibits  great  agility  in  Icapuig  from  crag  to  crag 
of  the  wildest  and  seemingly  most  inaccessible 
precipices,  and  thus  furnishes  attractive  sport  to 
those  hunters  who  delight  in  more  than  usually  peril- 
ous adventure.  In  winter  when  snowed  in  beneath 
some  sheltering  clilV,  it  endures  great  privation, 
and  when  released  from  conllnement,  coming  out 
wretchedly  poor  and  emaciated,  yet  as  agile  as  ever. 
The  specimen  shown  in  the  foreground,  is  a  female 
now  livhig  in  the  Loudon  Zoological  Gardens,  Re- 
gent's Park,  where  it  was  received  about  a  year  ago. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  "  London  Field  "  for  the 
excellent  and  accurate  original  of  our  illuetratio^. 
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Among  the  Faimei's 334 

Beef,  Feeding  for 338 
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Blue  Jay,  Oregon Illustrated.. SS3 
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Crop  for  Poor  Stiff  Soil..  32S: 
De:ith  of  a  Noted  Horse.. 354 

Draining 32S 

•'  Dry  Murrain  " 357 

Echo  Farm  Herd 328 

Fair,  St.  Louis 354 

Fairs,  Go  to  the— Why  ?.329 
Fanning  Mill  for  Grain.  .357 
Florida,  Sweetness  from..353 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease355 

Fruit  Grower,  Every  326 
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Plow  for  Sod  Land 354 
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Stable  for  §25    354 

Swine  Husbandry 359 

Temperance  Songs.  .   ..326 
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Improve 354 


Moutbly  Bnlletiu  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can JTersey  Cattle  Club.- We  have  received  the 
first  number  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Monthly  Bulletin,  which 
contains  pedigrees  of  52  bulls  and  99  cows,  and  some 
short  articles  of  special  interest  to  breeders  of  Jerseys. 
This  publication  is  to  he  issued  monthly,  under  the 
Enpervision  of  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

I>eep   Plovring  of  ]\e-w  Prairie. — 

"  Winona,"  Minn.  When  prairie  sod  is  plowed  deeply, 
there  are  many  roots  of  wild  plants  not  cut  off,  hut  mere- 
ly turned  over.  These  sprout  and  grow  again.  The 
pod  also  does  not  rot  so  soon  as  when  a  thin  furrow  is 
turned  over.  But  if  the  sod  could  he  plowed  with  a 
double,  or  "jointer"  plow;— a  plow  with  one  share  and 
mold-board  in  advance  of  the  other,  so  as  to  turn  the 
Bod  the  first,  and  then  cover  it  with  soil  with  the  second 
one,  grain  might  he  sown  at  once.  This  might  do  for 
cats  or  buckwheat,  but  for  wheat  it  would  be  risky. 
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NEW    YORK,    SEPTEMBER,    1877. 

If  a  store-keeper,  a  blacksmith,  or  any  other  busi- 
ness man  or  mechanic,  were  to  open  his  shop  for 
one  or  two  hours  only,  each  day,  and  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  time  at  some  unproductive  em- 
ployment or  recreation,  he  would  soon  shut  up  hi.s 
shop  altogether.  A  certain  amount  of  productive 
labor  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  eveiy  man. 
This  amount  is  regulated  by  circumstances.  These 
circumstances  are  beyond  our  control,  but  their 
operation  is  so  certain,  as  to  amount  to  what  is 
called  a  natural  law.  When  any  business  or  trade 
becomes  so  profitable,  that  a  living  is  made  by  it 
with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  labor,  numbers 
flock  into  it,  until  the  products  become  too  plenti- 
ful, and  their  value  falls  so  low,  that  longer  hours 
of  labor  are  needed  to  turn  out  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  them  to  give  the  producer  a  living.  Then 
people  leave  or  avoid  this  business,  and  by  and  by 
it  returns  to  the  average  condition  of  other  in- 
dustries, and  gives  a  fair  living  for  a  fair  day's 
■work.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  business,  do  not  perform  a 
fair  day's  work,  they  do  not  get  a  fair  living.  Now 
it  is  complained,  farming  does  not  pay,  that  it  does 
not  afford  a  fair  living.  If  this  is  tme,  it  is  especi- 
ally unfortunate,  because  farmers  are  tied  to  their 
business,  and  can  not  leave  it  at  a  few  days'  notice. 
As  a  rule,  we  are  certain  that  this  is  not  true.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  complaint.  Farming  certainly  does  not  pay 
some  farmers,  and  a  good  reason  for  this  can  be 
found  by  examining  the  Census  Reports.  There 
we  find  that  in  one  of  the  principal  New  England 
States  the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  76  acres ; 
the  average  number  of  acres  in  grain  and  potatoes 
on  each  farm  is  only  2t  acres  ;  the  average  number 
of  cows  on  each  farm  is  less  than  3 ;  and  each  cow 
takes  Hi  acres  to  support  her;  there  are  less  than 
two  sheep  to  each  farm ;  the  same  number  of  pigs, 
and  little  more  than  one  horse.  Each  man  engaged 
in  farming  cultivates  only  one  acre  and  four-tenths 
in  grains  and  potatoes,  and  lOi  acres  in  grains,  po- 
tatoes, and  grass.  Nowhere  is  a  case  paralleled  by 
that  of  a  mechanic,  who  should  only  work  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  instead  of  full  time.  If  any  sensible  far- 
mer were  asked,  if  a  man  could  support  himself  by 
such  management,  he  would  reply  So  emphatically, 
and  without  any  hesitation.  The  condition  of  the 
State  in  question  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 


New  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Itr 
is  clear  then,  that  it  can  not  be  helped  that  thert- 
should  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceeds  of  so« 
inefflectuall3'  employed  labor  ;  it  would  be  surpris-- 
ing,  and  farming  would  be  difEereut  from  any  other- 
business,  it  it  were  not  so.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Work  must  be  well  and  effectually  done,  or  the  pay 
is  poor.  A  day's  wages  can  only  be  earned  by  a 
day's  work.  The  proportion  or  ratio  between  work, 
and  pay  is  fixed  by  laws,  which  no  man,  or  com- 
bination of  men,  can  suspend  or  abrogate. 

Hints    for    ^f^ork. 

Sowing  Wheat. — The  majority  of  farmers  prefer- 
to  sow  wheat  this  month.  Where  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  fly,  and  where  the  season  of  fall  growth- 
is  short,  most  of  the  wheat  is  sown  in  August.  The- 
10th  of  September  is  probably  the  date  -(vhich  suits- 
the  ideas  and  convenience  of  most  farmers.  We 
prefer  not  to  be  later  than  this  if  we  can  avoid  it. 
This  subject  was  sufficiently  treated  last  month. 

Taricl'ies  of  Wheat. — A  great  number  of  new  va- 
rieties of  wheat  have  been  tested  of  late.  The 
Clawson  wheat  has  become  very  popular  on  account 
of  its  hardiness.  It  is  a  smooth  variety,  with  a 
plump,  amber  grain,  and  yields  well.  The  "Gold 
Medal  "  has  made  many  friends,  but  we  know  it 
only  by  report.  Of  all  that  we  have  gro-n-n,  the 
Treadwell,  the  Clawson,  and  the  Diehl,  have  suc- 
ceeded best  on  moderately  light  soil,  and  w-e  wouli 
choose  them  in  the  order  here  named.  The  Diehl 
is  a  fine  white  variety,  but  the  white  wheats  need 
better  soil  and  cultivation  than  the  amber,  and  these- 
better  than  the  red  wheats.  It  is  a  good  farmer 
thst  can  raise  good  crops  of  the  white  sorts.  But 
then  every  farmer  should  try  for  the  best.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  amber  wheats -n-ill  probably  be- 
found  the  most  successful  under  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, and,  as  a  rule,,  they  make  excellent  floiu'. 

Cultivating  Wheat. — Vi'e  are  experimenting  -mth 
wheat  sown  in  rows  16  Inches  apart,  and  the  rows- 
to  be  worked  with  a  Rue's  hand-cultivator.  If  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate  wheat  here,  as  it  does  in  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  done.  The  proper  implement  can 
be  had  without  difficulty.  A  common  grain  drill 
can  be  furnished  with  hoes  to  do  the  work.  If 
other  crops  pay  for  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why  wheat  should  not.  It  only  needs  that  the  mode 
of  sowing  be  arranged  to  suit.  An  experiment  of 
this  nature  can  easUy  be  made  on  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  and  may  be  very  valuable  in  its  results. 

Sowing  Timothy  ;  Sarrowing  Wlicat. — WhsS  grass 
seed  is  sown,  harrowing  wheat  can  not  be  done 
either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  The  benefit  derived 
from  harrowing  in  both-  seasons,  is  certainly  greater 
than  the  advantage  of  having  the  grass  seed  in  the 
ground  before  iviuter.  When  clover  is  to  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  it  will  be  much  safer  to  defer  sowing 
the  timothy  until  then,  and  sow  it  with  the  clover- 
ou  the  freshly  haiTowed  ground. 

Cidting  Corn. — This  is,  or  should  be,  the  next 
great  work  of  this  month.  It  is  unwise  to  defer  it 
until  October.  The  extra  value  of  well  cured  fod- 
der, not  damaged  by  frost,  is  no  small  considera- 
tion. The  corn  is  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  it  is 
glazed.  It  gains  nothing  by  standing  longer  and 
the  fodder  is  always  deteriorated.  . 

How  Com  May  lie  Cut. — We  were  amused  recent- 
ly to  read  in  a  first-class  English  agricultural  paper 
that  our  method  of  shocking  com  in  America,  was 
to  put  three  hUls  of  corn  in  a  stock.  In  the  East 
25  hUls,  or  5  rows  of  5  hills  in  each  row,  are  put  in- 
to a  stook.  In  the  West  7  hills  of  7  rows,  or  49 
hills,  often  go  into  a  stook.  We  prefer  the  latter, 
as  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  space,  and  is  especially 
preferable  when  the  corn  stubble  is  plowed  and 
sown  to  wheat  or  rye.  We  prefer  too,  to  bind  the 
corn  in  sheaves,  and  set  up  the  sheaves  in  a  stook, 
binding  the  top  of  the  stook  with  a  stout  straw 
band.  The  sheaves  are  necessary  if  the  corn-husk- 
ing machine  is  used,  and  very  handy  in  case  the 
com  is  hauled  to  the  bam  to  be  husked. 

Curing  Corn-Fodder.  —  Corn-fodder  should  be 
bound  in  small  sheaves,  and  these  should  be  set  up 
in  stooks  open  at  the  bottom  to  admit  plenty  of  air. 
Rain  can  not  injure  fodder  thus  cured.    But  if  set 
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close,  rain  that  may  reacli  the  ioside,  will  not  dry, 
but  will  cause  mold  and  injure  the  foddei". 

Flom7ig  Corn-SinbUe. — When  fall  grain  is  sown 
upon  com-stubble,  the  stoolis  should  he  as  wide  as 
possible.  The  plan  of  binding  in  sheaves,  will  then 
be  found  very  convenient,  as  the  stocks  may  readily 
be  set  up  14  rows  apart,  or  7  rows  on  each  side  of 
each  row  of  stocks.  This  wiU  give  nearly  40  feet 
of  plowed  ground  in  each  strip,  and  leave  very  lit- 
tle space  to  be  plowed  afterwards.  Then,  if  the 
ground  is  plowed  by  throwing  the  first  furrows 
lightly  towards  the  etooks,  and  finishing  by  an  open 
furrow  between  them,  the  strips  left  may  be  plow- 
ed by  throwing  the  furrows  to  those  first  made, 
again  lightly,  and  finishing  by  a  dead  furrow  in  the 
middle.  Then  the  ground  will  be  left  in  lands  21 
feet  wide,  a  width,  nearly  10  paces,  that  is  usually 
given  to  the  lands. 

Thrashing  Wheat. — When  it  is  convenient,  it  is 
far  the  best  plan  to  thrash  wheat  early.  When  put 
Into  the  barn,  it  always  undergoes  a  process  of 
"  sweating."  This  is  caused  by  the  water  contained 
in  the  grain  and  straw,  and  which  cannot  all  be 
dried  out  in  the  field,  but  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  process  of  heating  and  "  sweating."  The  barn 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  during  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  doors  thrown  open  every  fine  day, 
especially  when-  a  breeze  is  blowing.  After  this 
sweating  has  occurred,  the  grain  thrashes  easily, 
and  may  then  be  put  away  into  the  granary  safely 

The  Straw  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  litter. 
Plenty  of  material  can  be  procured  for  this  purpose 
-  which  costs  nothing,  and  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
such  as  leaves,  coarse  grass,  weeds  cut  before  they 
blossom  or  seed,  sand,  dry  earth,  swamp  muck,  etc. 
These  should  be  gathered  in  good  time,  and  stored 
under  cover  or  protected  from  the  rain. 

Digging  Fbtatoes, — Potatoes  should  be  harvested 
in  good  time,  and  put  away  in  pits  lightly  covered. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  sort  the  potatoes  when  pieldng 
them  up,  and  thus  save  another  and  unnecessary 
handling.     Keep  the  different  sizes  separate. 

Clover  Seed. — The  second  crop  of  clover  for  seed, 
may  be  cut  with  a  mower,  and  gathered  upon  a 
frame,  made  of  light  strips  of  wood,  or  iron  rods, 
to  which  a  piece  of  canvass  is  sewed,  and  fastened 
to  the  cutter-bar  by  two  bolts.  The  clover  gathered 
upon  the  cloth  can  be  raked  off  by  a  boy  following 
with  a  wide  hay-rake.  The  straw  and  chall  are  use- 
less for  hay,  and  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving from  the  weather,  but  will  make  excellent 
litter  for  farrowing  sows.  To  be  wetted  and  di'ied 
two  or  three  times,  causes  the  seed  to  hull  easily. 

Fattening  Animals. — It  is  now  time  to  begin  to 
fatten  swine,  sheep,  and  beeves  intended  for  the 
market.  The  more  of  this  v.'ork  that  can  be  done, 
the  better  for  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  We  would 
pureha.se  as  many  head  as  wo  could  feed,  and  buy 
bran,  corn-meal,  oil-meal,  or  any  other  products  of 
this  character  to  be  procured.  If  stock  were  bought 
with  judgment,  and  fed  with  skill,  they  should 
bring  in  a  handsome  money  profit,  and  leave  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  manure. 

C'ow.s.— Fresh  milk  cows  should  be  liberally  fed. 
If  they  fall  off  now,  they  can  not  be  brought  up 
again  when  colder  weather  comes.  Failing  pas- 
tures should  be  lielped  out  with  some  fresh  fodder, 
bran,  or  meal.  Look  out  for  injurious  weeds  in 
clover  aftermath,  such  as  lobcha  and  St.  John's 
wort.  When  plentiful,  these  may  cause  fatal  dis- 
ease in  cows,  as  we  have  known  them  to  do  with 
horses  and  colts.  The  presence  of  these  weeds  is 
indicated  by  profuse  salivation  or  slobbering  in  the 
animals  that  have  eaten  them. 

Sheep.— Tbe  breeding  flock  should  now  be  put  in 
order,  called  over,  and  liberally  fed.  Half  a  pint 
of  grain,  per  head,  daily,  given  now,  will  help  to 
bring  the  ewes  in  season  eariy,  and  insure  strong 
lambs,  if  good  care  is  kept  up  through  the  winter. 
Separate  all  the  ram  lambs  from  theewee,  and  keep 
the  ewe  lambs  by  themselves.  Now  that  good 
mutton  is  becoming  more  popular  in  the  markets, 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  long 
wools  as  profitable  ehecp. 

TI7iiteio<wA.— There  is  no  more  healthful  mode  of 
cleaning  stables,  pens,  and  sheds,  than  to  give  them 


a  good  coat  of  hot  lime-wash.  An  easy  mode  of 
doing  this,  is  to  make  a  barrel  of  the  wash  by  slack- 
ing a  bushel  of  fresh  lime  in  a  pork  or  other  tight 
barrel,  with  only  water  enough  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  When  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slacked,  fill  up 
with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  six  hours.  Then 
take  one  of  the  Fountain  Pumps  described  in  the 
Aiaerican  AgrciulturiM  for  May,  1877,  and  spatter 
the  walls  with  the  wash,  until  every  comer  is 
covered.  The  lime  that  falls  upon  the  floor  will 
not  be  wasted,  it  will  help  to  sweeten  the  place. 

Sundry  Matters. — Look  out  for  the  insurance  on 
bams  and  stock ;  do  not  let  the  policy  expire  with- 
out renewing  it ;  and  by  all  means  choose  a  re- 
sponsible company  to  insure  with Clean  out  and 

whitewash  cellars  and  root -houses Remove  rub- 
bish from  back  yards  and  gardens Repair  fences. 

Open  drains Repair  the  corn-crib Hunt 

out  vermin  and  do  .all  those  things  which  need  to 
be  done  to  have  all  snug  for  the  winter.  Keep  an 
observant  eye  open,  and  carry  a  note-book  and  pen- 
cil with  you.  It  will  be  surprising  how  many  things 
will  be  written  down  in  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 


Notes  on    Orchard    and    Garden  Work. 

This  month  is  the  orchardist's  and  gardener's 
harvest  time — not  so  much  for  the  ingathering  of 
fruit  and  other  crops,  but  for  the  coUectin ,'  of  the 
experience  of  others,  and  the  harvesting  of  in- 
formation that  shall  be  of  use  hereafter.  This  is 
eminently  the  month  of  fairs  and  exhibitions.  Be- 
sides the  special  horticultural  shows,  the  State 
fairs,  and  in  many  cases  the  local  or  county  fairs, 
have  a  special  department  for  garden  and  orchard 
products,  and  the  cultivator  may  properly  give  up 
a  good  share  of  this  month  to  attending  these  gath- 
erings— not  altogether  as  a  matter  of  recreation, 
but  as  an  investment  for  profit.  The  profit  we  re- 
fer to  is  not  that  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
miums awarded  to  the  articles  he  exhibits,  for 
while  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  carry  off  as  many 
as  possible  of  these,  this  should  not  be  the  sole,  or 
even  the  leading  motive  for  attending  the  fairs. 
The  principal  profit  comes  from  seeing  what  others 
are  doing,  seeing  new  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.,  in  examining  new  implements,  and  above  all, 
in  meeting  with  other  cultivators,  and  in  talking 
with  them  as  to  their  ways  and  methods.  The  suc- 
cessful men  are  generally  enthusiasts  in  their  pur- 
suit, or,  as  oftei:  said — "ride  hobbies."  Such  men 
are  willing  and  glad  to  talk  with  others  engaged  in 
similar  occupations,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
wide-awake  man  to  visit  even  an  ordinary  fair,  with- 
out learning  something  that  he  can  turn  to  a  use- 
ful account.  Mal;ing  the  acquaintance  of  a  va- 
rietj-  of  fniit  or  vegetable,  that  in  earliness  or 
other  quality,  is  superior  to  that  we  now  cultivate, 
will  often  put  one  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  one  should  visit  the  fairs  to  show,  as  well  as 
to  see.  If  every  one  held  back,  because  he  felt 
sure  that  some  one  else  would  have  something  bet- 
ter, there  would  be  no  show  at  all.  It  is  very  dis- 
gusting to  the  managers  of  a  fair — as  we  know  from 
experience— to  be  told  by  a  visitor:  "I've  got  at 
home  better  grapes,  (cabbages,  or  whatever,)  than 
any  I  see  here." — If  you  have  made  a  mistake  iu 
not  exhibiting,  do  not  say  anything  about  it,  but 
resolve  to  do  better  next  year.  The  proper  course 
is,  to  show  the  best  you  have  from  the  orchard  or 
garden,  and  if  others  have  better,  try  to  leam  the 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  your  own. 

Tliis  is  the  gala  year  of  the  frait  growers,  as  the 
biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety will  be  held  Sept.  12th  to  14th  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  This  is  an  association  which  every  fruit-grower 
can,  and  which  every  one,  large  or  small,  should  join. 
The  work  of  the  Society  consists  in  recording  new 
fniits,  and  iu  cataloguing  the  success  of  varieties  in 
the  different  States.  Besides  this,  and  quite  as 
important,  are  the  opportunities  for  social  inter- 
course, and  the  great  advantages  that  come  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  fruit-growers  from 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  We  strong- 
ly urge  all  engaged  in  fruit  culture,  whether  hs 
amateurs  or  as  a  business,  to  connect  themselves 
with  this  very  useful  National  Society. 


Orchard    a.Dd    Nursery. 

The  genera]  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  England, 
indicates  good  prices  for  shipping  varieties,  es- 
pecially of  apples.  American  apples  have  estab- 
lished an  excellent  reputation  in  England,  and  meet 
with  ready  sale.  Formerly  the  shipments  were  eon- 
fined  to  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippins, 
but  now  Baldwins,  Northern  Spys,  Spitzenberg,  and 
other  well-keeping  and  high  flavored  varieties  are 
sent,  in  large  quantities. 

Marketing  Autumn  fruit,  whUe  less  risky  than 
that  of  the  earlier  varieties,  requires  care,  and  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  picked  and  packed  in  too  ma- 
ture, rather  than  in  a  too  unripe  condition.  What 
ever  the  variety  of  apple  or  pear,  it  should  always 
reach  the  market  in  a  firm  condition.  Over-ripe 
fruit  will  bruise,  and  the  sale  is  ruined.  Sufficient 
is  said  last  month  and  the  preceding  on  the  detailB 
of  Marketing.  See  article  on  the  Peach  Harvest,  in 
August,  and  on  Orchard  Helps,  in  the  present  issue. 

Cider  Making. — If  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  crop  is  to  be  made  into  eider,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  such,  or  converted  into  vinegar,  the  ways  and 
means  should  be  considered  well  before  hand,  and 
grinder,  press,  barrels,  and  the  needed  store-room 
be  all  in  readiness.  Presses  of  the  capacity  of  a  few 
bushels,  up  to  those  that  work  up  800  bushels  a  day, 
may  now  be  had.  An  account  of  a  powerful  press 
was  given '  in  July  last.  Those  who  make  nearly 
their  whole  crop  of  apples  into 

Vinegar,  find  it  profitable  to  have  a  small  press  to 
■work  up  the  windfalls  every  few  days.  This  both 
prevents  the  increase  of  insects,  and  nlHizes  for 
vinegar  what  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 

Drging  Fruit,  for  family  use  or  for  sale,  is  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  an  article  on  page  33S. 

Budding  will  continue  until  the  sluggish  growth 
renders  the  stocks  unfit.  Full  notes  were  given 
last  month.  Do  not  omit  to  examine  the  budded 
trees,  as  there  directed,  and  cut  the  ties  at  the  proper 
time.  If  the  stocks  are  in  good  conditioi,  the  fail- 
ures may  be  rebudded. 

tvedi  of  Stone  Fruits,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries, 
need  be  kept  from  drying  too  much,  and  iu  a  cool 
place.  Mixing  with  a  plenty  of  sand,  is  the  best 
treatment.  The  notion  that  stones  from  "natural," 
or  unbudded  peach  trees  only,  should  be  used  to 
raise  stocks,  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  such 
trees  are  generally  healthy,  but  some  experienced 
planters  use  stones  from  the  best  peaches,  provided 
they  are  from  healthy  trees. 

Prejxtnng  fur  Foil  Pianling. — Except  iu  northern 
localities,  where  the  season  is  brief,  fall  has  sev- 
eral advantages  over  spring  as  ,a  season  for  planting. 
Not  only  is  the  soil  in  better  condition,  but  there  is 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  work,  which  is  likely  to 
be  more  thoroughly  done,  and  the  season  is  more 
favorable  for  the  taking  up  and  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  trees.  If  the  planting  is  not  to  be  done  un- 
til spring,  it  is  better  to  prciiare  the  land  by  ma- 
nuring and  plowing  in  the  fall, 

Frisit     Ciardeu. 

Excepting  the  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees,  the 
plants  have  yielded  their  crop,  and  should  now  be 
treated  with  reference  to  next  year's  fruiting. 

Fall  Planting  is  as  desirable  here,  for  most  things, 
as  it  is  in  the  orchard,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Blackberries  and  Buspberries,  especially,  are  better 
set  in  the  fall,  as  they  push  undergrouud  shoots 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  growth  is  apt  to  be 
well  advanced  before  it  is  suspected.  Keep  the  canes 
and  branches  shortened,  as  directed  hist  month. 

Cun-ants  and  Goo.ieberries  should  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  growth  ceases  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  cut- 
tings for  new  plants  put  in.  If  these  are  set  in  the 
fall,  they  will  often  be  rooted  by  the  time  the 
ground  freezes. 

Strairberrien. — While  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  the  time  of  bearing  by  setting  in  the  fall,  it  is 
often  a  more  convenient,  and  always  a  pleasanter 
time  for  the  work,  but  in  northern  localities  the 
plants  do  not  get  sufficiently  well  established,  and 
ore  liable  to  he  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  hence  fall 
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planting  is  not  advisable,  where  the  climate  is  any 
more  severe  than  that  of  New  Jersey. 

Eladccap  Raspberries  and  the  red-fruited  varieties 
Of  the  Purple  Cane  class,  are  propagated  from  the 
tips  of  the  long  and  slender  shoots,  which  naturally 
arch  over  and  reach  the  ground  for  that  purpose, 
hence  where  plants  are  wanted,  a  sufficient  number 

01  these  branches  to  supply  them  should  be  allow- 
ed to  grow  unchected.  When  they  reach  the 
ground,  their  striking  root  may  be  favored  by  plac- 
ing a  little  earth  upon  the  ends;  only  enough  should 
be  put  on  to  prevent  them  from  being  moved  by  the 
wind  ;  too  much  may  cause  the  green  tip  to  decay. 

Ghrapes  which  have  gone  on  prosperously  until 
just  ready  to  color,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  mil- 
dew, and  can  only  be  saved  by  the  free  use  of  sul- 
phur, which  should  be  applied  with  care,  to  secure 
a  very  fine  but  even  dusting.  If  carelessly  applied, 
the  sale  of  the  fruit  will  be  injured.  Grape  scissors 
are  made  which  hold  the  bunch  by  the  stem  after  it 
is  severed  from  the  vine ;  the  use  of  these  avoids 
handling  the  clusters,  which,  however  carefully 
done,  will  remove  some  portion  of  the  bloom. 

Fears,  almost  without  exception,  are  better  for 
ripening  in  tbe  house.  If  the  stem  parts  readily 
from  the  tree,  when  the  fruit  is  lifted,  it  is  time  to 
gather  and  place  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room,  or  in 
shallow  boxes,  where  its  condition  may  be  watched. 
Laid  between  the  folds  of  a  blauket,  pears  will 
often  color  up  finer  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

Kitclieu    a»<l    Iflai-ket     Crardcn. 

The  condition  of  many  gardens  this  mouth  shows 
an  utter  disregard  of  neatness,  and  a  shameful 
amount  of  waste.  The  refuse  of  a  family  garden 
af  moderate  size,  will  go  far  towards  the  keep  of  a 
eow,  and  still  further  towards  that  of  a  pig.  If 
aeither  of  these  animals  is  at  hand,  to  utilize  a 
share  of  the  refuse  and  turn  the  rest  into  manure, 
there  should  always  be  a  compost  heap  to  receive 
them.  By  thus  disposing  of  tbe  rubbish,  the  garden 
may  be  kept  in  as  good  order  now  as  at  any  season. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  seed,  for  plants  to  be  win- 
tejed  over  in  cold  frames,  is  sown  this  month.  It 
is  important  to  do  this  just  at  the  proper  time ;  if 
the  sowing  is  made  too  early,  the  plants  will  get 
too  large,  and  when  planted  out  in  the  spring,  in- 
stead of  forming  good  heads,  will  tend  to  push 
flower-stalkB  and  run  to  seed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  sown  too  late,  the  growing  season  will  not  be 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  get  sufficiently  strong 
to  pass  the  winter  safely.  The  market  gardeners 
near  New  York  find  the  proper  time  limited  to 
within  a  few  days  either  way,  of  Sept.  15th.  To 
have  the  plants  in  the  proper  condition,  careful 
gardeners  make  two  sowings,  each  time  using  seed 
enough  for  a  fuU  supply.  Some  sow  on  the  10th 
and  20th,  and  others  on  the  12th  and  16th,  on  a 
carefully  prepared  and  enriched  seed-bed  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  plants  are  usually  ready  to 
be  "  pricked  out  "  in  the  frames  in  four  weeks  from 
the  sowing.  In  more  northern  localities,  this  must 
be  done  earlier,  and  in  more  southern  ones,  later. 

Lettuce  is  another  plant  which,  for  the  earliest 
spring  crops,  is  wintered  over  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  same  time  with  those  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflower.  The  Simpson,  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  Silesia,  is  a  favorite  sort  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  Black-seeded  Butter. 

Borecole,  or  Kale,  usually  known  in  the  market  as 
"Sprouts,"  is  a  kind  of  cabbage  that  does  not 
head ;  the  variety  most  in  use  is  known  in  the 
seed-stores  as  "Dwarf  German  Greens."  The 
seed  is  sown,  near  New  York,  at  the  end  of  August 
or  early  this  month,  in  rows  15  Inches  apart.  When 

2  inches  high,  they  are  thinned,  by  cutting  out  with 
a  push-hoe,  to  6  or  8  inches,  and  kept  clean.  If 
the  plants  have  not  spread  enough  to  cover  the 
grouQd,  a  light  covering  of  salt-hay  or  straw  is 
given,  but  if  they  are  large  enough,  no  covering  is 
put  on  them.     It  is  ready  for  use  in  May. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  for  both  fall  use  and  to 
keep  through  the  winter.  It  should  not  be  sown 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  drUls  12  or 
15  inches  apart.  The  crop  is  to  be  kept  clean  as 
long  as  the  frost  keeps  off,  and  when  large  enough, 


it  is  carefully  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  used  ;  this 
gives  the  plants  that  are  to  remain  more  room,  and 
they  grow  strong  and  able  to  stand  the  winter.  In 
the  market  gardens  it  is  not  often  covered,  but  we 
think  it  comes  out  better  in  the  spring  to  cover 
slightly  with  marsh  hay. 

Com  Salad,  or  Fetticus,  the  green  leaves  of  which 
appear  very  early  in  the  markets,  and  much  used, 
especially  by  Europeans  as  a  salad,  is  sown  and 
treated  in  all  respects  like  spinach,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  some  protection. 

Turmps  of  the  flat  kinds  may  still  be  sown,  and 
in  favorable  seasons  wiU  make  a  crop,  even  it  sown 
as  late  as  the  10th  or  20th. 

Gi'owiru)  Crops  should  now  be  coming  on  finely, 
especially  those  that,  like  celery,  late  cabbage,  ruta- 
bagas, etc.,  flourish  best  when  the  nights  are  cool 
and  the  days  warm.  They  should  be  encouraged 
by  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator. 

Sweet  Ihtatoes  need  little  other  care  than  an  oc- 
casional moving  of  the  vines,  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  root. 

Melons  are  ripe  when  the  stem  easUy  parts  from 
the  fniit ;  the  ripeness  of  water  melons  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  sound  when  struck  with  the  finger, 
a  sound  which  can  not  be  described,  but  is  soon 
learned.  It  is  well  to  remove  all  the  fruit  not  likely 
to  mature  ;  the  young  musk-melons  may  be  used 
for  stuffed  pickles  or  "  mangoes." 

Shallots,  the  young  bulbs  of  which  are  used  in 
spring  as  a  substitute  for  onions,  are  hardy,  and 
may  be  set  this  month. 

Pickling  and  Pi-esermug. — Cucumbers  need  picking 
every  day  or  two.  Martynias  must  be  taken  while 
very  tender.  String  and  Snap  Beans  are  prepared 
as  if  for  cooking,  and  put  down  in  salt.  Green 
com,  of  proper  size  for  eating,  is  boiled,  cut  from 
the  cob  and  dried  ;  it  is  sometimes  cut  from  the 
cob  raw,  and  salted.  Green  tomatoes  should  he 
secured  for  pickling  before  frost  injures  them. 
Winter  Cherries  or  Strawberry  Tomatoes  drop  when 
ripe  ;  they  may  be  gathered  and  used  for  sweet- 
meats at  once,  or  spread  in  an  airy  place  to  be  used 
when  all  are  gathered.  Make  tomato  catsup  while 
the  fruit  is  still  in  perfection  and  plenty. 

Clear  up  the  ground  as  soon  as   a  crop  is  off. 

Manure,  spade,  and  have  it  ready  for  spring As 

soon  as  sweet  corn  is  gathered,  cut  up  the  stalks 

and  cure    them  for  fodder Look  out  for  late 

weeds,  and  do  not  put  seed-bearing  ones  on  the 
manure  heap,  but  burn. 


Flofrer    Ciiardeii  and    Kiawn. 

The  excessive  heats  of  summer  being  over,  the 
late  flowers  now  have  their  opportunity,  and  the 
borders  should  be  bright  until  frosts  come. 

Dahlias,  besides  a  strong  stake  for  the  main  stem, 
often  need  shorter  ones  for  the  principal  branches, 
else  the  weight  of  bloom  may  cause  them  to  break 
away  at  the  junction  with  the  stem.  Grasshoppers 
often  injure  their  flowers,  and  those  intended  for 
exhibition  must  be  protected  by  netting.  Cut 
away  the  blooms  as  soon  as  past  their  prime,  and 
remove  aU  buds  that  show  malformation. 

Chrysanthemums,  from  their  great  beauty  and  va- 
riety, are  not  in  such  general  cultivation  as  we 
should  suppose ;  they  are  generally  hardy,  and 
though  they  flower  so  late  that  the  frosts  catch 
them  in  their  prime,  they  stand  up  to  their  work 
until  the  very  last,  and  as  the  rear  guard,  nobly 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  floral  army.  But  one  can 
pot  as  many  as  he  chooses,  and  thus  enjoy  their 
bloom  for  some  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are 
fairly  developed,  pot  them,  give  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  when  the  increase  in  size  of  the  buds 
shows  that  they  have  recovered,  give  very  weak 
manure  water,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  guano  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  They  will  bloom  more  satisfactori- 
ly in  a  sunny  window  of  a  room  without  fire. 

Chrysanihenmm  Troubles  are  numerous ;  some- 
times a  black  aphis  or  plant  louse  will  completely 
cover  the  ends  of  the  branches — strong  Tobacco 
Water.  They  also  are  the  favorite  food  of  several 
hairy  caterpillars,  several  of  which  may  be  found 
disfiguring  the  foliage  of  one  plant — hand-pick. 


Then  the  stems  wUl  break  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, especially  when  heavily  loaded  with  buds — 
sticks  and  strings,  and  a  plenty  of  them. 

Violets,  if  wanted  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
must  be  provided  for  now.  Prepare  a  frame  with 
very  rich  soil,  and  set  healthy  young  plants  from 
runners.  When  freezing  weather  comes,  cover  the 
plants  with  leaves  and  put  on  the  glass.  In  Febru- 
ary remove  the  leaves,  and  flowers  wiU  soon  appear. 

Sardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  are  mostly  through 
with  flowering,  and  may  be  divided  and  reset. 
Those  which  form  a  large  clump  of  fine  roots,  may 
be  divided  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  spade,  but  those 
with  large  roots  need  more  care ;  shake  or  wash 
away  the  soil  so  that  the  whole  may  be  seen,  and 
divide,  using  a  strong  knife,  so  as  to  leave  each 
bud  with  a  share  of  the  root.  The  present  is  a 
favorable  time  to  procure  and  set  new  plants  of 
this  class,  as  some  flower  too  early  for  successful 
removal  in  spring. 

Lavins,  as  the  cooler  weather  encourages  the 
growth,  may  have  more  frequent  mowings.  Sow 
seeds  on  thin  spots. 

Insects. — Ornamental  trees  are  apt  to  be  disfigured 
by  the  Fall  Web-worm,  which  is  easily  removed. 

4i<reeuIioiise  and   Window    Plants. 

As  any  sudden  change  next  month  may  make  it 
necessary  to  house  tender  plants,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  having  aU  in  readiness.  See  that  the 
heating  apparatus  needs  no  repairs.  Paint,  glaze, 
and  repair  generally. 

Plants  for  Winte>;  whether  for  blooming  or  for 
keeping  over,  should  be  looked  out  for  this  month. 
Propagate  verbenas,  geraniums,  and  others  that  are 
in  the  open  ground.  Young  and  vigorous  plants 
are  always  better  than  old  and  misshapen  ones. 

Sa7iging  Baskets  and  flower-stands  for  winter 
should  be  filled  early,  that  they  wUl  be  well  es- 
tablished by  the  time  cool  weather  comes. 

(S<m7,  Jbte,  and  other  needed  articles,  should  be 
got  ready  in  good  season,  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

Sand  upon  the  greenhouse  benches  should  be  re- 
newed, not  only  for  appearance,  but  to  get  rid  of 
various  animal  and  vegetable  pests. 

Sulbs  for  early  winter  blooming  should  be  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  the  dealers  offer  them. 


.  Planting'    Decidiions    and    ET4;r> 

greeu  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  tlie   Fall.— T7e 

have  frequently  advocated  ttie  fall  planting  of  most  fruit 
trees  at  this  season,  and  for  ttic  same  reasou  we  prefer 
this  season  for  deciduous  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
all  mild  climates.  While  there  is  but  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  setting  in  autumn,  the 
hardy  trees  that  drop  their  leaves  then,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject upon  whicii  tree  planters  differ  more  than  the  proper 
time  for  planting  evergreens.  Some  do  this  in  early 
spring,  while  others  prefer  to  wait  until  growth  is  about 
to  start,  and  while  some  entirely  disapprove  of  fail-plant- 
ing, others  find  it  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons. 
This  diversity  tends  to  show  that  success  will  follow 
planting  at  either  season,  if  proper  care  be  taken.  Messrs. 
Sam].  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  whose  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters has  been  very  large,  inform  us  that  they  sell  many 
evergreens  to  be  set  in  the  fall,  and  if  the  planting  be 
done  in  early  autumn,  when  the  ground  is  warm  and  mel- 
low, and  in  localities  where  the  season  is  long,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Messrs. 
Parsons  &  Sons,  of  Flushing,  N.  T.,  have  a  very  large 
and  remarkably  varied  stock  of  this  class  of  trees,  in- 
cluding some  that  are  very  rare,  and  not  to  be  generally 
found.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  selection 
of  evergreens,  and,  indeed,  other  trees  for  planting,  and 
those  who  set  trees  that  will  ultimately  grow  large,  on 
small  places,  make  a  great  mistake ;  there  ia  a  number 
of  low  growing  forms,  well  suited  to  small  places,  and 
which  will  never  reach  so  large  a  size,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cut  them  out,  because  they  crowd  one  an- 
other, and  shut  out  the  light  and  rain.  The  better  way 
for  one  who  wishes  to  plant,  and  does  not  live  too  far 
away,  is  to  visit  Kissena  Nurseries,  where  specimen  trees 
may  be  seen,  and  make  selections  on  the  spot;  or  if  un- 
able to  do  this,  send  for  Parsons  &  Sons'  descriptive 
catalogue,  as  above.  The  stock  of  evergreens  is  per- 
haps unrivalled,  and  the  collection  of  ornamental  decid- 
uous trees  aud  shrubs  unusually  fine. 
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It  Is  So. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  foUowiiii^  condcused,  comprehensive  tables,  cnre- 
fnUy  prepared  specially  for  the  Aliiencaii  Agric/iUitri^f, 
from  our  daily  record  durintj  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  tninsaetions  for  the  moiitli  eiidiiii,.  Any.  12th,  1ST7, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year; 

1.  TIIANSAiJI'IOXS    AT    TUK    XKU'    YOKK     JIAItKKI'S. 

KE'TEti'Ts.         Fioin:    Ulienl.     C'n-ii.       lUif,  lUuleij.     Ihtttf. 

2;  il'8  1//U  in'thaai.OOO  2,476.001)  2,531,000    07,000  206.000  1,OJ3,000 

25  il's  (<(.«(  m'tli367,J00  2,r)ll,000  3,10J,000   79,000  197,000  1,581,000 

Sat.ks,               FUiitr.     Wliettl.     ('urn.       l.'ii^.  liai'letj.     Oats. 

27  (I's  Uiis  iii'tli3SJ,000    2,900.000  6,113,000  357,000  11:8.000  1,296,000 

25  d'3  ;./«  m'tli35),0i)0  2,605,000  4,216,000  119,000  225,000  1,209,000 
'i.  Co'iiptiyifion  with,  xmne  tierind  at  l!ii^  liin/i  last  i/eaT. 
Uk';kij-i'.s.  Ftnny.  W/ieiit.  Corn.  liije.  Barleii.  Oat^. 
27  days  1877.  .221,000  2.476.000  2.931.000  67,000  206,000  1,042,000 
26diiys  1876.. 305,000  2,451,0002,060,100  112,000  65,000  1,015,000 
Sai.ks.  Floitt:  Wfieat.  Corn.  Itin.  Unrleii.  Oata. 
27  dnvs  1877  .:«:i,000  2,900,000  6,n3,0DJ    S".7,000  168,0;:0  1,290.000 

26  days  1870.. 412,000  2,631,000  3,107,000      89,000        l,104,00j 

3.  Stock  of  fjralii  ill  atore  at  Kew   Tork. 

W/'€at.       Corn.      Uyt'.  Barley.    Oain.     Malt. 

biislt.       Iitisli.       bnsti.    biisli.     bnsli.  bnsh. 

Aug.  6,    1877..    162,325     3;0,094    22,615  11,595     576,090  252,801 

Julv  9,  1877..    41S.G55     36.^,853    SaS'S  92,434    ■)25,153  245.132 

Jane  11. 1877..    5>l,303      620,013  200.815  91,846     826.054  296,129 

May  7.   187:..    701,656     468,809  193,1146  174.375     347,8S1  231,654 

Feb.  7,  1877. .3,0S3,S19  2,302,261  374,142  0;i.ll4     9.56,114  S88.605 

.Tan.  8.  1877.  .3.66^,010  3,OT7,n04  341,7.50  905,015  1.083,104  42i,400 

Dec.  Il,1876..3,110,2v3   3,38.5,5:4  213.841  873,310  1,182,322  612.041 

Aug.  7,  1876.  .2,831.299      904,5.57    94,900      53,914  l,23-',895  434,203 

Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,393,0:4      23-i,1J0    68,429  200,381     706,282  436,942 

.Tan.  10,  1876.  .5,802,293     6'13,9S-1  100,741  825,191  1,050,300  307,133 

4.  Expoi't-sfrom  ?reio  Tork.  Jan.  1.  to  Ana.  8. 
Flotir.      Wheat.      Corn.      Rt/e.     JUtrleij.  Oat'i.    Peafi. 

bbls.         bush.        busli.     bnsh.  biisli.    bnsli.    busll. 

1877..    662,300    5,1.'3.400  12,997,100  835.ii00  842,100    07,100  1.53,400 

1876.. 1,164.721  11.57.5.520    8,814,000  091.0  0  28.100  802.000  455,987 

1875.  .1,129,041  14,650,208    7.225,590  120,163  105   75.147  229,581 

1S74..  1. 365.480  23.29lJ,7--)0  14,5  3,411.531,001  320   72.311  263,683 

1873       791,993    9,278,612    7,669,335  327,070  19,220   20,839    92,496 

18T2..    547,794    5.479,919  14,572,323  5I0.0;S  22,606' 29,700  12:!,093 

1871..  1.09.5,079  10.5-.0,6.i3    6,311,032    71,899      81,797  16.764      

1870..  1,069,227  10,2:iii,:B7       220,617    6.-i,Ti4        11,205       

1869..    812,764     9,099.803    1.537,077    W.811         42.727       

1868. .     575,091    3,209,204    4,903,872  158,073        40,643       

5.  Tide-tcater  Receipts  at  Albany,. fro-m  opejting  of  nav- 

igation to  Aug.'itk: 

Flour.    W/teat.    Corn.  Jii/e.  Barley.    Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.       bnsh.     busli.  biish.  busli.     busli.  linsh. 

1877..    8.100  1.5:}4,700  8.355,100  19J,900  359,700     860,300  277,500 

1876..  13.700  7,597.500  2,505,000  327.000  114,500  1,791,200  36.5.500 

1875..  27,200  7,301,600  1,932,200      0.8,700        1,023.200  450,500 

1374..  35,100  11,590,000  9,795,200    189,800  74,100  1,216,700  350,300 

CuniiKST  Wiror.KsAi.H  T*r.ici:s. 

July  12.  Aui.  13. 

Prick  of  Goi.n 105  3-8  lOo  1-4 

Ki.ori:— Super  to  IC.xlra  Slale  f5  5i  (Hi  7  25  f 4  t^5    Tt  6  40 

Super   10  Jixira  Soutlieni., . .  5  65  ivtll  25  4  7"i    cj:  9  50 

lixtra   Western 6  25  ®11  25  5  50    ®  II  50 

lixlra  Uenesee 7  25  g.  9  25  0  00    a  a  25 

Supeillnc    Western  5  50  fti  6  40  4  05    (S  5  35 

IIYK  Fr.our.   4  25  8  5  25  4  00    a  5  10 

Cokn-.Mkal.         2  65  lit  3  55  2  85    @  3  50 

WnnAT-AU  kuKlsor  White.  1  85  ®  2  15  1  40    (SI  1  60 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.  1  00  t*  2  00  1  CO    ©  1  55 

(JOUN-— Vellow    60  !,«      (H  61    ®      03 

.Mixed 57  @      61  61    @      60K 

White 60  a      67  62    @      70 

Oats- Western 82  ®      68  27    ®      48 

St:ile 56  @      63  45    @      55 

KVK  72  @      95  65    @      87 

liAUl.KV    50  olio  50    ®      90 

Baelet  Malt 70  @  1  SO  75    @  1  35 

llAV— llulc,  i»  lOOHs  55  ®      95  to    60  1  CO 

Stuaw,  «l  lOOlbs 45  ri      70  SO    ®      70 

COITOX— .Mldcllliigs.  ¥<    lb  ...  32JI®      12;.^  11^'a       11  Jj 

lloi-s— Crop  011870,  ?i  Up 5  ®      14  4    ®      12 

Old,  ?t  B 2  ®        8  2    @        6 

FKA'rtlEiiS— Live  (.ieese,  ^Mb.  35  @      4j  35    @      45 

Skko— Clover,  ?' Id  Kon)inal.  ^■omiual. 

Tiinolliy.  »l  liiisliel 185  6  2  00  175    (5,190 

Fla.\-. -#  bnsliel 1  65  @  1  75  I  60    ®      — 

SliOAl:-nen'jr&  Grocervidlb         SH9      V%  1%@       9X 

Moi.ASSics.  Ciih:i.  if(u'al.50IeEt       42  (S      43  85    ®      — 

Kew  Orleans,  new  crop, ^  gal  45  @      58  40    (3      55 

COFFEK-Ki.xColil) 17  a      20J^  16^®      20X 

I'oiiACCo.  Kcnuiekv,  itc.^lt).         4  @      17  4    (jt      17 

Seed  Leaf.  V%       '  Ay.®     50  4J<®     60 

Wool,— Doineslic  Fleece,  V  lb  32  @      55  35    @      55 

Dmnestic,  pull(Ml,i9  n, 20  ®      42  22    ®      45 

CalHoniia,  Eprlnecliis 13  @      35  13    @      32 

Calirorida  fsll  clip 10  ®      25  10    @      25 

TAl.l.ow.^n.          -t}i®       8K  8    ®        S'li 

Orr.-CAKK— ¥' 1011          ..,:.,  8400  ®»l  50  35  00    (S,r,5  .50 

I'oni;— .Mess,  V  biurcl  14  85  ®14  40  13  90    ®14  00 

Exira  Prime,  is  barrel JO  On  ®10  50  9  00    (210  75 

liKEF— Plain  mess 1100  ®12  00  1100    (1(12  00 

I.AUU,  In  trcs.  &  Idds.  ^1100  lb  8  25  ®10  00  1  Si yrrt  9 ',5 

lUlTTKn-Stiite.  T'H. 12  ®      23  14    (Ti.      27 

W(wlern.    poor  to  fancy,  ?>  lb.  9  ®      22  11    ®      26 

Cheese..  .                      ...  3  @       9X  3   ®      Kl^,• 

PilAKs— 1"    iMislicI 2  25  ®  3  50  S  SO    fi  3  60 

Pr'.AS-Canada.  Inliond,  ?lbn.  93  ®     —  8:1    ®     85 

Frnis-Fresli.ia  dozen        ....  14,H@      nK  14    (.0      18 

Poiu.TKY— Fowls  &  Chickens  10  ®      18  10    ®     15 

Chickens,  sprlUE,  PB SO  ®      24  12    a      18 

Tnikevs- 111  lb 10  ®      16  12    ®      10 

Geese.' 1(1  pair 112  @  1  20  125    @  I  50 

l)uek»,  ?»  |i;dr 60  ®  1  00  50    ®  1  00 

lioesters,  P  lb G  @       7  0    (5)       8 

I'lop.oss,  wild,  V  doicn I  55  @  1  50  —    ®     — 

.^(^iiABs.  per  dozen  SO  ®  1  00  —    ®     — 

Tuns-ies  ?ibbl —  ®     —  40    a      50 

•■      ?1100bnnches 1.50  aim  100    (.i  t  S7 

CAn.nvoKs— >)  lou 2  00  ®  0  CO  1  12;<®  S  50 

ONlo.N.s- new.V  Mil 2  75  (io  3  00  1  ,50    ®  2  50 

^T  cilite 1  00  @  1  50  ~    ui      — 

Lettfce,  V  bill 50  ®  1  00  37    ®      60 

l>(iTAT(iES-ne\v,libbl 150  ®  5  50  100    (,J  1  50 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  busll 1  00  ®  2  50  25    ®     40 

Hfkts.  59  inolinnciirs 1.50  ®  2  25  100    ®  I  fO 

Srniv"  riKAKB.  P  ling 50  a  1  00  50    ®      02;.; 

CrciiMnKKs.  ?(bbl —  ®     —  40    ®      05 

llnooM-donN 41*       8  4@       8 

r.  KEEN  couK.ia  100 —  a    —        30  ®     CO 

GnEEN  I'KAS,  »)2bu»hlmc...  -  ®      -  50  ®  1  25 

WnonTLKBEKKlEs,  Sbnali...  2  75  0  3  50  1  ."0  d.  2  CO 

Arei.Ks— X  I'lirrel 125  ®  4  50  1  ,'iO  (51  3  M 

smiAsn.Jibbl —  ®      —  .50  ®  1  00 

^E^^^'Ts.  domestic,  I*  bush..  1  20  ®  1  50  —  ®      — 

.Melons,  per  100 —  ®      —  8  00  (SI.'!  00 

P  bid      —  ®       —  I  25  ®  2  .'.II 

I'EABS.  »>bM -  a       —  1  .50  («  4  .50 

PKAonKS.  »!  crate 100  ®  3  .50  40  1.1  3  SO 

CCKItANTS.  P  lb 6      ®         10  5      ®  8 

Itr.AcKnKHitiEB,  If)  qt 8    a      15  7    (3      10 

l'Lr.MS,  »1  liiuh —     ®       —        2500400 


Gold  hau  been  up  to  IO6I5,  and  down  to  105,  closing 
Ang.  11,  at  IO514,  as  against  105Ji  on  July  12 ;  1047,  on 
June  12;  imx  on  May  12;  105 ,'|  on  April  12  ;  lOl^s  on 
March  12 ;  lOti  on  January  12  ;  107I4  ou  Dec.  12,  ISTO, 
and  111;;  ou  the  14th  of  August,  1870  ...  Very  materia!  re- 
ductions have  occurred  during  the  mouth  in  the  prices  of 
most  kinds  of  domestic  produce,  jiot.nbly  so  in  Breadstuffs, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables,  iufluenced  by  the  liberal  offerings 
of  the  new  crop  —  The  course  of  Breadstnffs  nearly  a'.l 
through  has  been  downward.  Th^  foreign  market  ad- 
vices have  been  of  an  adverse  tenor,  tending  to  impede 
the  export  movement.  The  stronger  range  of  oceau 
freights  has  been  also  against  this  interest.  The  home 
ti-ade  requirements  have  been  on  a  moderate  scale.  Flour 
(of  the  new  crop)  and  new  Wheat  have  been  offered  much 
more  freely,  Ihe  'Wheat  largely  of  new  crop  winter,  to  ar- 
rive in  August  and  September,  and  sellers  have  been 
eager  to  place  supplies,  leading  to  a  marked  decline  in 
values.  The  new  "Winter 'Wlieat  thus  far  shown  here, 
has  been  of  superior  quality.  A  few  samples  of  new  crop 
Spring  V,  heat  have  likewise  been  exhibited,  including 
one  of  No.  2  Chicago,  which  averaged  61>J'  flis,  to  the 
bushel.  Corn  has  been  in  better  supply,  and  depressed 
in  price,  though  on  an  active  trade,  largely  iu  options  for 
August,  September,  and  October  deliveries.  Much  of  the 
Corn  of  recent  receipt  here,  was  '•  out  of  order,"  and  had 
to  he  sold  at  low  flgnrcs.  Included  in  the  recent  export 
purchases  of  corn,  have  been  several  cargoes  for  ship- 
ment to  Italy,  of  which  were  two  cargoes  of  distilling 
Corn  @  B-J  cts.  ^  bushel.  Eye  has  yielded  in  price,  and 
has  been  fairly  active  at  the  ruling  quotations,  especially 
No.  2  Western,  for  export  to  the  Continent.  Two  or  three 
boat-loads  of  new  crop  State  have  been  sold,  to  arrive 
soon,  ,it  8lic.  Barley  dull;  feed  stock  onlymeeting  with 
inquiry  of  moment,  and  this  for  shijiment  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  crop  six-rowed  State  Barley  offering  to 
arrive  at  90,  wdth  80@81  bid,  Oats  less  sought  after,  and 
much  cheaper.    Several  lots  of  new  crop  Western  have 

been  sold,  mostly  to  arrive Cotton  has  been  quoted 

lower,  on  a  restricted  movement Hay  quiet,  and  Hops 

slow  of  sale  within  our  range A  fair  inquiry  has  been 

noted  for  Tobacco,  in  good  part  for  export,  at  unchanged 

figures Provisions  have  been  in  less  demand,  and 

generally  quoted  weaker  in  price...  Rice  has  been  in 

more  request,  and    quoted    strong Groceries  quiet; 

Sugars  and  Molasses  fell  off  decidedly  in  values  . .  .Wool 
attracted  less  attention,  and  closed  in  favor  of  purchasers 

under  more  liberal  and  urgent  offerings New  crop 

Flax-seed  has  been  recently  quite  freely  purchased  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  (reported  to  the  extent 
of  100,000  to  125,000  bushels),  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  g  bu., 
for  crushers'  use,  thus  formally  opening  the  new  season. 

—  Other  seeds  very  dull  as  yet;  quoted  irregular 

Ocean  freights  have  been  fairly  active,  and  at  the  close, 

higher  for  Grain  ;  otherwise  firm Grain  rates  by  steam 

to  Liverpool  closed  on  the  11th  ol  August  at  8@SX(f.; 
to  Glasgow  at  5(/. ;  to  London  atSti.;  to  Liverpool,  by 
sail,  7(§i  Tj^rf.  ;  London,  by  sail,  6.!^  Cai  Id.,  per  bushel. 
Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  iOa.  fa)  55?.  per  ton; 
Cotton  by  sail  and  steam  at  \^d.  ^  Hi.  Grain,  by  sail, 
for  Cork  and  orders,  at  5.t.  9d.  ®  G^..  and  to  Danish 
ports,  fo,@fo.  3d. ;  Italian  ports,  5s.  M.  IS  6s.  per  quarter. 
The  railroad  strike  was  severely  felt  by  receivers  and 
forwarders  of  produce. 

i\e\v    Voi-lc    I.ire-Slooli;    .tl si rK <•  1  .•*, 

RECEirTS. 

Jieeves.    Cows.     Calres.  STieep.  Swine. 

61         3,086  18,572  16,596 

66         4,107  21,859  7,345 

SI         3,175  22,082  17,6S6 

83         3,222  30,683  21, 0« 

214       14,2-,0  93,731  02,091 

390       21,046  120,121  102,067 

JletMS.  Cowii.  Catrex.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 8,908        61       3,502  2.3,178  15.(!98 

do,  do.    la^t   Month  ..V\\\%         7S       4,.329  24.024  2041S 

do.  do.  prev's  Month .    6,745         03        4833  20,003  20,361 


WEKTC  ENIKNG 

July  23 8,885 

July  1:0      7,028 

Ang.   0 12.719 

Aug.  13    7,530 

'Jhtal  for  X  lr..cjs.. 35,671 
do./or/>rey.5  lITfClt-..*  50,590 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
WEEK  ENDiXQ         Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

.  ossisi^c.  9K(*13c.  WtK. 

,  9    @14i;c.  10S®12-VC.  ll^c 


July  • 
Julv  3;!.. 
Ani.    0.. 
Aug  13.. 


(ffIS 
j®lSlic. 


c. 


lOSc. 
)0   c. 


9    ®ll,Vc, 

Beeves.— The  effecls  of  the  blockade  by  the  strikers 
on  the  dlflerent  railroads,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  dis- 
turbed the  market  greatly.  As  might  he  expected,  prices 
advanced,  simidy  because  for  a  time  no  caMlo  came  for- 
ward, except  all  those  which  would  have  been  unsalable 
uiulor  ordinary  circumstances.  Goiul  cattle  went  at  144c. 
ip  lb.,  and  many  of  the  trash  weronbont  lobe  sold  wheu, 
as  suddenly  as  the  roads  were  closed,  they  were  opened 
again.  Supplies  then  came  forward  so  quickly,  that  the 
market  was  knocked  Ihe  other  wny,  and  the  gain  and 
more  was  all  lost.  Foreign  shipments,  which  were  almost 
suspended,  then  began  again,  and  after  the  lowest  point 
was  reached,  n  reaction  took  pluce,  except  for  the  poor 
slock;  for  them  there  was  no  chance  to  rise,  and  hardly 
any  sale.  Fat  stock  tit  for  shii)ment,  were  scarce,  and 
If  the  market  had  been  at  .ill  brisk,  there  would  have  been 
a  strong  advance.  .\s  it  was,  the  best,  averaging  5S  lbs. 
to  the  gross  cwt.,  reached  13 '.^c.  ^  lb.  ;  jirinie  steers 
brought  la'iJiajicnnd  the  poorest  natives  of  55  n>s.,  sold 
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'SotS%c.  Common  stock  liad  a  liard  time  at  the  close  of 
onr  report,  Tuxaus  sold  for  7?ic.  for54  B)s.,  to  9}^c.  ^  ft, 
for  good^  averaging  55tt>. 

Cow»  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  light  supply 
mid  naturally  have  advanced  $5  @  $8  per  bead.  Good 
lamily  cows  are  eagerly  taken  at  $60  to  $65  each,  and  or- 

'    dinary  milkers  went  off  slowly  at  §50  to  $55 Calves. 

—The  railroad  blockade  did  not  affect  thi-s  class  of  stock, 
cscept  to  cause  an  over-supply  from  near  by  localities. 
;&.  drop  was  the  result,  which  required  two  weeks  to  re- 
cover. At  the  close  an  advance  was  made  on  prime  veals, 
whic^  sold  for  7^^  @  8c.  ^  B).,  live  weight.  Grass  calves 
mised  on  buttermilk,  sold  at  S?4  @.4c.  ^  ft.,  and  the  best 
lirotrght  only  4Kc.  Fair  veals  sold  easily  at  7  ©T'^c  .. 
Sheep  and  'Lambs,— The  business  in  wooled  stock 
Sas  been  very  had  the  past  month.  An  effort  was  made 
tocr^wd  sheep  upon  the  market  in  place  of  beef,  but  this 
'UaH  the  effect  of  running  down  prices  2c.  ^  ft.,  lambs 
suffering  the  most.  A  partial  recovery  was  made  at  the 
close,  prime  sheep  selling  for  5Uc.  ^  ft.  live  weight, 
■while  poot  brought  only  3?<c.;  thin  lambs  sold  for5@5>tfc. 

^  ft.  alive,  and  extras  at  only  c^j^c Seville.— The 

Jear  of  a  strike  amongst  the  butchers,  early  iu  the  month, 
prevented  the  scarcity  from  helping  prices,  and  kept  the 
mark^'t  dull.  After  a  slow  and  irregular  business  for  the 
month,  prices  settled  down  to  5?.£  @  57aC.  ^  ft.  for  live, 
and  6?i@  714c  ^  ft.  for  dressed,  with  a  market  quite 
devoid  of  animatiou. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Sran,  per  ton §1S.OO@.=;20.AO 

aiiddhnes,  per  ton 19.0ii&i  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 15.O0@  21.00 

Linseed-oil-c.ike.  western,  per  tun :. :  41.00@  4r.rio 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25.5f@  40.00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  ft. 3®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No  1.  Pernv.  G^naiiolO  p.ct.  aramoni:i.  stand.ird,  ^  ton..§5G.nO 

do.        do  Lobos,        do.        do.     ■  do 47.53 

do.        do        guaranteed,  V  ton,  cargo  C  SCO 

do.        do.        rectified,  per  ton.  10  p.  c.  66.^0 

Mapes-  Complete  Manure  (Ville  fo-mu!a^  p.  1,000  lbs       2fi.U 

do.    Wheat  and  Grass  Manure.  ^  1,000  as.,  27,00 

do.    Tobacco  do.  do.  24.67 

do.    Tnrnip  do.  do.  19.36 

do.    Bone,  strictly  pure  fine  per  ton.  40.00 

do      do.  do.  medium  do.  37.00 

do.      do.  do.  coarse  do.  S.1.OO 

Dissolved  Bone,  15  per  cent do  40.00 

Quinnipiac  fertilizer  Go's.  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 

"  "        Dry  g'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p.  c.  am'a  42.00 

-*  '•       Pine  Island  Gu;ino,  per  tou.  42.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  22.0J 

Potato       do  do  do  12.00 

Tobacco    do  do  do    .  60.00 

Bowker'&Hiil  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  ppr  ton 45.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  {25@35  per  cent),  per  tou.  20.00 

©ypsum  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton 7.00@s.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.), per  lb .,  9Hc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potasli-J4  percent)  per  lb.... 4    c. 

do,  do.     (actual  potash  27,%  per  cent)  per  lb  2    c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potaMi  12  ro  15  p.  c.  p.  ton?20.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (actUiil  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb...2Kc. 

RitnUe  of  Soda,  per  lb.... 4;^c.@  5    c. 

Sulphate  01  Ammonia  (2.t  percent.),  per  lb —  4;4c.@  4Mc. 
DriC'i  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (ammouia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton   ^i) 


oontaining  a  great  vaHety  of  Items,  incucUvg  many 
§ood  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  ihroiv  into  smallei' 
iype  and  condensed  fonn,    for  want  of  roojii  elseivhei'e. 

Publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc. —  The  Annua! 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
jrepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies  f^;  Three  Copies.  14.29  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
«5^0  ($1.30  each);  Five  to  Niiie  Copies.  $1.25  each;  Ten  to 
^Shieteen.  Copies,  $1.20  each;  TV^e^i;;/ Copies  and  upwards, 
%11Q  each  ;  Single  Numbers.  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
lerms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  inN.Y.  City  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ez- 
eg^  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
mad  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  Ave  countries  the  extra 
eharge  Is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage ;  Single 

JTumbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Jndd  Company,  may  be  sent  In  form  of 
Checfcs  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
iave  tlie  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
Kid  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  Is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  YolameB 
from  Yol.  16  to  35  Inclusive,  supplied  at  ^  each,  or  $2.50  if  to 
■be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
liound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  f50  cents  extra  If  to 
bereturned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
Mipplied  at  12  cents  each.— A  ny  Numbers  of  the  paper  la- 
*aed foi 20 years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  centa  each — 
Clubs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time.at  the  club 
lates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Special  to  Far-off*  Readers— Malt- 
ing Tilings  Equal,— Many  of  our  readers  Jtve  at 
jreat  distjinces,  on  Continents  and  Islands  siretching 
dear  round  'he  globe.  Not  a  few  are  directly  yiider  ns, 
as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc., — or  we  migJit  Wky 
iirectly  over  us  at  midnight,  if  we  call  vp  towards  tti£ 


sun.  Now  thesc-di:rtant  readers  don't  get  tliL-ir  paper  by 
tclegrapli,  and  it  will  be  too  late  after  its  arrival  to  iii- 
teiest  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Special  Offer  on 
page  325.  To  meet  all  these  cases,  and  treat  all  alike,  the 
Publishers  desire  to  say  this:  ^*~  T?te  offer  of  extra 
numbers  on  imge  3'i5  iviU  bi  open^  everywhere,  for  TEN 
DAYS  after  this  number  conies  to  hand.  This  will  apply 
to  any  phu^c  iu  tlie  world,  where  this  September  number 
does  not  arrive  by  Sept.  20.  Sis  cents  (or  3  Englisli 
pence)  should  be  added  for  extra  postage  ou  the  extra 
numbers,  to  points  where  the  regular  prepaid  posta.ge  is 
24  cents  a  year. 

Xlaat  "Koolt  Acre." — Last  May  it  -was 
suggested  that  an  additional  acre  of  land  be  set  aside,  to 
bo  cultivated  at  odd  hours,  to  be  called  the  ''  Book  Acre,'" 
and  the  entire  proceeds  be  invested  iu  good  books  on 
firming.  Several  acted  npou  the  hint— probably  very 
many  of  whom  we  have  not  heard.  Questions  now  come 
"  What  Books  do  you  advise  ? "  The  range  is  large,  and 
individual  wants  differ.  If  those  who  desire  such  advice 
will  briefly  tell  us  their  locality,  general  products  they 
are  raising,  age  of  members  of  their  families,  and  what 
books  they  may  have  on  hand,  and  the  amount  to  be  in- 
vested, wo  will  advise  the  best  we  can,  either  by  pei'sonal 
letters,  or  by  a  general  article,  if  there  be  enough  of 
similar  cases  to  warrant  it.  Some  suggestions  iu  this 
direction  will  bo  found  nu  the  third  cover  page  of  this 
paper.— But  in  addition  to  those  who  have  such  a  spe- 
cial acre,  there  shouhl  be  many  others  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  present  good  crops,  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  valuable,  hclpfr.l,  profitable  iuformatiou  ia  the 
forni  of  good  books.  To  such  wc  will  afford  any  prac- 
ticable assistance  we  can  in  the  way  of  selection. 

Tiae  I\e^T  Cobibi.  Ag^ricaslffBiral  Ex- 
periment Station,  isnow  organized  ready  for  work. 
Circulars  giv-ng  lull  particulars  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to 
be  done,  analyses  of  fertilizers  for  farmers  and  others, 
etc.,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

B>i|>  tlie  LaBnlvs  anH  Sheep  tlii^ 
Montli.— It  is  now  well  established  that  the  disease  in 
sliee])  known  as  scab,  is  due  to  a  minute  insect,  similar 
to  that  which  causes  tlie  itch  iu  man  ;  iu  both  cases  wc 
have  only  to  destroy  the  insect,  and  the  disease  will  disap- 
pear. With  sheep,  the  most  effective  method  is  to  dip  the 
animals  in  some  preparation  that,  while  fatal  to  tlie  insect 
parasites,  will  not  injure  the  sheep  or  the  persons  engaged 
in  dipping  them.  Arsenical  preparations  should  only  be 
used  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  with 
proper  precautious  against  danger.  But  there  is  really 
no  need  of  using  arsenic  and  such  dangerous  poisons,  as 
there  are  efffclivc  dips  that  are  free  from  these.  *''Buchan'3 
Cresylic  Sheep  Dip,"  which  contains  carbolic,  and  simi- 
lar acids,  combined  with  soap,  is  not  a  secret  compound, 
and  is  not  injnritms  to  the  animals  or  the  operators.  It 
has  now  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  and  has 
met  wiih  the  approval  of  those  who  have  maile  use  of  it. 
Careful  flock-masters  arc  not  content  with  the  usual 
spring  dipping  only,  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  give 
a  second  dipping  the  present  monlb.  whether  iuse<,l3  are 
seen  or  not,  with  a  view  to  rid  the  animals  of  ticks,  lice, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  scab  insect.  Not  only  does  this  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  but  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  wool  sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  the  autumnal  dipping. 

I\evei'  tlie  Same.  —  To  the  unobservant 
reader  the  front  page  of  the  cover  may  appear  always 
the  same.  But  no  two  are  ever  alike.  Five  new,  original 
eugi'avings,  usually  appropriate  to  the  season,  grace 
every  successive  number— one  iu  each  corner,  and  a 
larger  one  iu  the  center— and  these  are  generally  highly 
artistic,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Plau  of  tfiJi-oimds,— "Will  the  correspond- 
ent at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  who  sent  this,  give  his  uame  ? 

Xeiiipci-aitcc  Soii^s. — In  these  days  of 
activity  in  behalf  of  temperance,  large  meetings  arc  held, 
and  these  are  much  enlivened  by  good  singing.  As  a  help 
to  this  end,  White  &  Cole's  "'Temperance  Songs,''  pub- 
lished by  White,  Smith  &>  Co.,  Boston,  are  just  the  thing. 

Tlie  M^lieat  4Ji"op. — The  present  crop  of 
wheat  is  estimated  by  the  Statistician  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  who  has  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  at  over  3-20  millions  of  bushels,  or  about. 
8  bushels  per  head  to  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States.  Our  consumption  is  less  than  5  bushels  per  head, 
which  is  the  estimated  supply  needed  for  those  countries 
where  wheat  bread  is  the  staff  of  liiie.  But  here  we  use 
much  rye,  buckwheat,  and  corn,  as  breadstuff's,  and  these 
all  go  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  wheat.  There  wih 
certainly  be  a  surplus  of  more  than  100  millions  of  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  dispose  of  to  foreign  countries.    Have 


we  the  market  for  all  this  vast  quantity?  Upon  this 
question,  considered  with  reference  to  the  present  i>rice, 
depends  the  farmer's  gains  from  this  crop.  Looking  at 
all  sides  of  this  question,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
farmer  has  anything  to  grumble  about,  although  he  may 
not  get  the  top  price  for  his  wheat.  A  large  Western 
farmer,  known  to  us,  has  already  marketed  his  crop  of 
over  3,000  bushels,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Under  present 
circumstances  this  should  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  our 
friend  congi'atnlates  himself  thai  lie  lias  made  a  sure  thing 
of  it.  It  is  worth  something  to  feel  in  this  way.  As 
things  in  general  now  stand,  farmers  are  the  best  off  of 
any  class,  although  prices  are  low.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  wc  are  still  on  the  descent  to  the  bottom  ;- 
and  if  in  such  a  disagreeable  passage,  any  class  of  people 
can  find  cause  for  congratulation— as  indeed  farmers  cau 
without  searching  long  for  it — then  things  may  not,  after 
all,  be  so  bad  as  they  eeeni,  and  hope  may  still  give  a 
silver  liiiing  to  the  dark  cloud  of  business  depression. 

Among^  Othei"  Xliings  to  do  at  the  Fairs, 
take  along  a  copy  of  this  paper,  and  show  it  to  some  of 
the  people  ;  let  Ihcm  see  its  face,  a'nd  tell  them  by  sub- 
scribing now  for  1878,  they  will  get  all  the  rest  of  this 
year  free.  Quite  a  club  can  thus  be  readily  gathered,  re- 
ducing the  price  to  each.  Crops  are  now  good,  and 
money  is  coming  iu  for  them,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
make  up  clubs.  The  offer  on  page  325  will  help  a  good 
deal— the  extra  luimbers  being  a  special  premium  ^o'each 
new  subscriber. 

Al>oi'tion  Amosig;  Co«'S. — ""W.  J.  F.," 
Newcastle  Co.,  Del.  Abortion  is  unfortunately  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  amongst  highbred  and  highly  kept  cows. 
The  remedy  is  not  easy  to  indicate.  The  causes  are  at 
present  very  obscure,  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  in  regard  to  them.  The  fnllest  information  about 
this  disease,  and  the  proper  treatment  for  its  prevention, 
is  given  in  an  English  work,  now  publishing  in  parts, 
entitled "S'eteriuary  Obstetrics.  It  is  by  the  well-known 
English  surgeon,  George  Fleming.  When  the  work  is 
complete,  it  can  he  procured  through  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  The  price  of  the  complete  work  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced, nor  the  number  of  parts  to  be  issued. 

l^rioe    oi"  ljani1>s    an    I\eTr   Yoi-U. — 

"F.,"  Faulkland,  Del.  The  price  of  lambs  quoted  in  our 
market  reports,  of  course  is  sul)ject  to  all  charges  for 
freight,  commission,  and  packages,  ifany  are  used.  Very 
young  lambs  arc  boxed.  It  is  a  question  if  10  cents  per 
lb.  in  New  York,  would  pay  as  well  as  5  cents  at  homo, 
where  there  are  no  heavy  charges  to  come  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. We  have  generally  found  the  home  market  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory.  The  names  of  respectable 
commission  men  will  be  found  among  the  advertisements. 

XBie  IVational  A^i-iciiltiii*al  Con- 
gress, meets  at  Chicago,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  ou 
the  23d,  and  continues  for  three  days.  Agricultural^  Associ- 
ations, Colleges,  and  Periodicals  arc  asked  to  seild  repre- 
sentatives, and  all  persons  interested  in  its  objects  are 
invited  to  be  present.  The  Hon.  M'.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  111.. 
is  President,  and  Horace  J.  Smith,  Phila.,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

Every  Frnit  Gi-OTi'ei-  should  recollect 
that  the  Am.  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  biennial 
session  this  month,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th.  All  who  can  should  go;  if  not  members,  they 
should,  and  easily  can,  join.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  health  of  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  honor- 
ed President,  is  such  as  to  allow  him  to  he  present. 

"W^ire  Bedi^  are  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
improvements.  They  cost  much  less  than  good  hair  mat- 
tresses, are  more  cleanly,  are  almost  as  elastic  as  a  wa- 
ter-bed^  and  are  durable.  They  do  not  need  a  mattress 
over  them,  but  only  covering  enough  to  afi'ord  warmth  to 
the  body.  This  is  said  after  having  used  them  for  three 
years.  The  last  one  tried,  which  proves  admirable,  is 
called  the  "  Farnham  Improved  Woven  Wire  Bed,'*  man- 
ufactured by  Hiram  Buckingham,  of  Chester,  Conn.,  and 
is  retailed  at  $12,  (we  believe  the  first  ones  made  cost 
some  $20  or  $25.)  We  obtained  it  of  W.  C.  Case,  agent 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  The  impositions  practised  by 
traveling  agents  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  noticed 
in  onrHumbug  columns,  has  tended  to  cast  distrust  up- 
on a  valuable  addition  to  liousehold  comforts.  They 
are  supplied  by  trustworthy  dealers  and  agents. 

As   to   Inciifcatoi-s.— "E.  N.,"  HoUister, 

Cal.  The  two  incubators  described  in  the  ArTiejican 
AgHcuUnrist  for  July,  1876,  differ  in  the  methods  of 
heating.  The  Corbett  machine  is  operated  by  means  of 
fermenting  horse  manure.  If  any  person  is  unacquainted 
with  the  behavior  of  such  manure,  he  is  apt  to  conk  the 
eg^s,  or  to  let  them  cool,  and  in  either  case  destroy  them. 
The  Day  incubator  is  heated  by  a  self  regulating  lamp, 
fed  with  kerosene  oil,  and  as  this  may  be  made,  by  a  lit- 
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tie  atteiuioii,  very  certain  in  its  operation,  the  Day  pro- 
cess is  to  be  preterred  by  those  who  either  can  not  well 
j)rocare  the  requisite  manui-e  for  tlie  Corbett  machine,  or 
do  not  know  how  it  works  when  in  active  fennentJition, 
i>rwho  do  not  wish  to  give  constant  gnpervision  to  the 
incubator  day  and  ni^ht. 

?Iil1fiii^  Xiiljes.— ""W'.  N.  B.,"  Sangamon 
•Co..  II!.  In  tlie  Affi-erica/i  Agriculturist  lor  Nov.,  1S76, 
waadesciibed  and  illustrated,  a  tube  made  for  drawing 
the  milk  from  hard  milking  cows,  or  those  whose  udders 
or  teats  are  diseased.    "We  give  lierewiih  a  second  illus- 


■-tration  oi  this  milking  tube,  which  shows  correctly  how 
"the  slide  ehonld  be  placed  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  inner 
part  ol  the  teat.  The  tubes  are  made  of  silver,  by  George 
P.  Pilling,  701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

750      Original      Engravings      lor 

-$1*609  or  less. — At  legist  750  well  executed,  well 
printed  engravings,  of  an  instructive  or  pleasing  charac- 
ter, will  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  paper  during  the 
nest  15  months.  Many  will  be  Inrge  ;  others,  though 
small,  will  convey  useful  information  about  implements, 
•convenient  contrivances,  valuable  and  ornamental  plants, 
etc.  Any  new  reader,  subscribing  for  1S78  during  this 
mon:h,  will  get  all  these  750  Engravings,  as  well  as  a 
great  amount  of  useful  reading,  for  a  single  year's  sub- 
scription price— at  most  $1.00,  including  postage,  and 
-less,  where  two  or  more  club  together,  as  noted  on  p.  326. 

Col>nrn's  Serine  llusbantlry,  judcj- 
ing  from  the  demand,  is  a  book  the  farmers  have  been 
■wanting.  The  work  is  a  cocdensed  presentation  of  our 
present  knowledge  on  swine  and  all  their  belongings. 
The  author  is  not  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  what 
5ie  does  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing,  but  has  made 
use  of  valuable  matter  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and 
he  has  given  credit  for  it  in  a  fair,  open,  and  manly  man- 
ner. We  repeat  that  "Swine  Husbandry"  is  the  most 
Taluable  recent  addition  to  our  agricultural  literature. 

Sending  XUing.s.— "Whether  fruit,  insects, 
plants,  or  other  objects,  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  to 
be  named  or  for  whatever  purpose,  please  mail,  the  same 
day.  or  before,  a  note  concerning  them.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  articles  to  which  there  is  no  clue,  and  are  of  no  use. 

Xreatnient  oi"  Splint  in  a  IKorsc.^ 

"L.  H.  P.,"  Salt  Lake  City.  "Splint"  is  caused  by  a 
deposition  of  bony  mutter  along  the  bones  of  the  shank, 
almost  invariably  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  the  efluct  of 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  or  covering  membrane  of 
the  bone.  The  first  symptom  is  lameness,  and  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  afTection,  is  the  low  drooping  of  the  ani- 
mal's head  when  exercising.  In  the  early  stages  there  is 
heat  in  the  part,  tenderness,  and  a  soft  swelling.  Then 
treatment  may  be  effective.  This  consists  of  rest,  the  ad- 
ministering of  purgatives,  and  application  of  cooling  lo- 
tions. After  the  heat  has  subsided,  blistering  may  be 
resorted  to.  When  the  bony  niultcr  is  deposited,  and 
■can  be  felt  or  seen  along  the  hollow  of  the  shank,  it  is 
past  cure.  The  disease  is  a  counterpart  of  ringbone,  only 
appearing  in  a  different  place. 

M'intcr  Oats  tor  Feed.— "S.  J.  H.," 
Ttir-cMMihia,  Ala.  The  roughness  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  grain  of  winttu'  oats,  is  not  a  serious  objection 
to  its  use  for  horses.  If  there  is  any  doubt  al)out  it 
the  grain  could  be  coarsely  ground  or  bruised  in  a  mill, 
then  there  could  not  be  the  least  ol)JL'ction.  The  only 
possible  trouble  that  coidd  arise,  would  be  when  a  horse 
sbonld  bolt  the  grain  without  chewing  it,  then  the  rough- 
ened beardy  ends  might  irritate  the  intestines.  Bruising 
■or  grinding  would  remove  this  danger, 

Xr«'almcnt    tor    a    IKrnisod    I^eg, — 

■••R.  N.  C,"  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  A  swelling  on  the  leg  near 
the  knee,  caused  by  a  kick,  wliiclidoes  not  readily  disap- 
pear, maybe  treated  with  iodine  ointment  rubbed  on  lo 
it  three  times  a  day.  It  is  probable  that  an  effusion  of 
serum  has  4)cctn  red  throm^h  inthimmation  of  the  mem- 
branes. This  mui^t  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  possible,  lest 
it  form  u  thickened  fibrous  deposit,  which  may  become 
permanent.  If  it  does  not  disappear  after  several  days' 
treatment  with  the  iodine  ointment,  the  advice  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  shoidd  be  sought.  It  might  be  dan- 
geroua  to  trifle  with  it,  as  it  is  located  near  a  joint. 

Winter  Oats.— "E.  H.,"  Greenville,  Tcnn., 

writes  in  regard  to  winter  onts  :  "  This  rrop  is  now  pret- 
ty generally  grown  in  the  monntain  section  of  Ejist  Teii- 
ncseee,  and  in  some  neighborhoods  has  been  cultivated 
aB  a  dietinct  winter  crop  for  over  thirty  years.  It  has  bo- 
corae  quite  as  hartly  as  winter  wheat  or  rye.    The  Inst 


'  winter  was  one  of  great  severity  ;  large  peach  trees  and 
vineyards  were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  and  mau^-  supposed 
our  winter  crops  would  be  frozen  out,  yet  they  were  not, 
and  the  winter  oats  stood  the  winter  better,  if  anything, 
than  the  less  hardy  varieties  of  wheat.  Those  who  ordered 
seed  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  from  here, 
as  a  general  thing,  did  so  too  late.  This  crop  must  be  put 
in  early,  so  as  to  give  ample  time  to  mature  a  good  stout 
root  and  top  before  cold  weather  sets  in;  August  and 
September  are  none  too  early  to  sow.  The  crop  is  very 
generally  used  for  a  late  fall  and  winter  pasture  for  calves 
and  small  stock.  The  yield  of  winter  oats  is  fully  double 
that  of  the  crop  sown  in  the  spring,  has  no  rust  or  smut, 
the  stalk  from  its  slow  growth  is  stout,  and  it  rarely  falls 
down  or  lodges.  The  husk  of  the  grain  is  thin,  and  the 
grain  plump  and  large.  Tjken  in  all  its  qualities,  it  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  crops."— [It  would  doubtless  be 
a  wise  thing  to  experiment  in  a  small  way  with  these 
oats.  If  they  will  be  found  to  resist  the  cold  of  our 
Northern  and  Western  winters,  this  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  those  fall  crops  we  now  have.  The  value  of  this 
variety  of  oats  is  fully  established  in  the  Southeru  States, 
where  it  may  furnish  much  needed  pasture  or  fodder. 
The  hint  about  early  sowing  should  not  be  neglected]. 

Fanning  IVIill  tor  Cleaning  (wrain. 

— *' A.  S.  S.,''  Petersburg,  Va.  The  fanning  mill  you  re- 
fer to,  is  probably  that  which  is  made  by  a  manufticturer 
at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  American 
AgricultuiHit  of  August,  amongst  the  notices  of  cata- 
logues received. 

]>isease  in  Pigs. — "I.  M.  .P.,"  Buchan 
Co.,  Iowa,  Diarrliosa  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  of  bil- 
ious disorder,  such  as  tlie  so-called  "  hog  cholera."  This 
is  much  more  easily  prevented  than  cured.  The  proper 
mode  of  treatment  depends  very  much  upon  the  previous 
management,  or  raismanagemcut  of  the  animals.  A  mix- 
ture of  sulphur,  or  copperas  and  charcoal,  in  equal  parts, 
has  been  recommended,  and  found  both  preventive  and 
curative.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  is  given  atadose. 

InipaotHon  of  tlac  i^tomacli,  **I>ry 

Murrain."— '-G.  F.  C,"  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  This  dis- 
ease is  fatal  if  neglected,  as  it  soon  disturbs  the  nutritive 
functions,  and  the  blood  becomes  disorganized.  Indi- 
gestion is  the  cause  of  it.  Ou  the  first  symptom,  which 
is  a  sleepy,  dull,  listless  condition,  with  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  and  constipation,  pint  doses  of  linseej,  sweet- 
oil,  or  lard,  should  be  j:iven.  Injections  of  soapy  water 
are  useful.  Bleeding  is  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous. 
When  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  auimal  re- 
fuses to  move,  the  case  is  serious.  Then  copious  drenches 
of  water  sweetened  with  molasses,  and  strong  purgatives 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  i)lenty  of  warm  water,  should 
be  given.  Alternately  witli  the  sweetened  water,  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  if  the  auimal  needs  a 
stimulant.  The  copious  watering  is  needed  to  dilute  the 
dry  contents  of  the  stomach. 

ITlaUing    PHosplttate.— "W.  W.  M."    If 

we  were  to  give  advice  to  those  about  to  make  pliosphate, 
we  should  sny  ''don't."  Tlie  operation  is  very  risky  and 
disagreeable.  Having  tried  it  once,  we  would  pay  dtuible 
price  fur  the  ready  made  phosphate  railier  than  make  our 
own.  Good,  pure  superphosphate  can  be  bought  so  Ktw, 
of  any  of  the  respectable  dealers  whose  names  are  found 
in  I  he  American  Aoriculturist^  that  it  is  not  even  eco- 
nomical, even  were  it  safe  and  easy,  for  one  to  make  it 
himself  from  the  materials. 

Treatment   for  lEog  Cliolera. — "  D. 

W.  D.,"  Madrid  Bmul.  Ky.  To  give  the  different  courses 
of  treatment  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease 
known  as  "  hog  cholera,"  would  occupy  more  si>ace  than 
we  could  spare,  when  there  are  other  means  of  procuring 
the  information  ^^'anted.  This  can  be  had  in  full  in  the 
new  work  on  Swine  ITnsbanilry,  by  F.  I).  Coburn.  of  Po- 
mona, Kansas,  published  recently  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  price  $1.75,  free  by  mail.  No  swine  breeder  or  feed- 
er shmild  be  without  this  book,  which  contains  all  the 
iiifonualion  of  value  about  swine,  their  feeding  and  gen- 
oral  management  wiien  well  or  sick,  that  c.iu  be  gathered 
frinn  ttie  most  trustworthy  modern  sources. 

riiiture   of  Vo^'i\   in    Orills.— *'S.  G. 

W.,"  Gentry  Ci>..  Mo.  There  need  be  no  dilliculty  in 
growing  corn  in  drills  instead  of  check  rows,  if  the  proper 
implements  are  used  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
seed  may  be  dropped  witli  the  ordinary  two-row  planter, 
the  usual  dtst.ince  apart  for  the  row.  but  not  so  far  apart 
as  usual  in  the  row.  Thus  rows  3.V  or  -4  feet  apart,  and 
the  seed  placed  2  feet  apart  In  the  row,  would  be  a  very 
good  method.  The  plnntrt  may  be  thinned  out  to  two  stalks 
toft  hill.  Wlieii  llie  corn  is  up,  or  before  this,  the  ground 
should  bo  harrowed  with  a  Thomas  harrow,  which  docs 
not  Injure  the  plants.    The  system  of  cultivation  in  drit^ 


planting,  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  in  the  germ,  and  let 
none  escape  to  grow  strong.  As  soon  as  the  rows  are 
well  up,  they  are  worked  with  some  implement  which 
cuts  close  to  the  corn.  The  Perry  Scarifier,  or  the  Shares' 
Horse-Hoe,  we  have  found  very  effective  for  this.  The 
ground  is  worked  frequently,  not  waiting  until  it  is 
weedy,  to  begin  to  cultivate.  It  is  necessary  lo  cultivate 
early  and  often.  We  find  this  method  less  troublesome 
and  more  profitable  than  the  check  row  plan. 


Sundry    Htunbugs. 


The  object  in  exposing 
frauds  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  ruKs  by  which  we  are 
governed,  have  beeu  stated 
__,  _ j^3^H  so  frequently  and  so  ex- 
V  v^_-3~^  pliciily,  that  we  might  sup- 
-i-^V^^  P^^^  ^^^y  would  be  gener- 
-'^r^^M  ally  understood.  Notwilh- 
;I{.-^J^^^  standing  all  this,  a  letter 
g  every  now  and  then  shows 
',  '^-'_  g  that  our  objects  and  methods 
'^  ■  ■_  i_^3  are  misapprehended.  Here 
--,  |3  is  one  from  New  Jersey, 
^  ^  which  says:  "  Wil'  you 
>^^=ri-^  please  write  and  let  me 
know  what  your  rates  are 
for  advertising  humbags  and 
swindlei"s  in  your  paper.  *** 
If  your  rates  are  not  too 
high.  I  would  like  you  to  ad- 
vertise a  firm  for  me,  who 
have  swindled  me  out  of 
$lfj  or  ^17,"  and  the  writer  then  goes  ou  to  give  a  history 
of  his  case.  We  have  stated,  and  must  now  repeat,  that 
the  exposures  lu  these  columns  arc  made  solely  to  warn 
our  readers  against  fraudulent  designs,  and  that  they  can 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  If  one  has  beeu 
swindled,  he  naturally  feels  a  desire  to  somehow  "  get 
even  "  with  the  swindler,  and  if  he  c:in  not  recover  his 
money,  he  can  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  exposing 
the  rascal  in  priut.  The  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  above 
says,  that  he  threatened  the  swindler  with 

EXPOSURE    IN   THE    AGKICULTtmiST, 

and  we  occasionally  hear  of  similar  threats  made  by 
others.  While  we  have  no  hesitation  in  exposing  any 
fraud— no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  author  of  it, 
we  try  to  bring  common  sense  to  the  management  of  the 
matter.  Being  perfectly  disinterested,  we  often  see  a 
transaction  in  a  different  light  from  the  party  concerned, 
audit  is  not  rarely  tlie  case  that  the  complainant  is  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  party  complained  of.  As  in  mak- 
ing the  publication,  the  responsibility  falls  upon  us,  we 
must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  c\ideuce 
presented,  and  of  the  propriety  of  making  the  exposure. 
Take  the  case  already  referred  to:  we  arc  requested  to 
publish  so  and  so  as  swindlers ;  the  transjictiou  is  stilted, 
but  uot  a  single  letter  or  other  document  is  given  in  sup- 
port of,  the  statement,  but  we  have  only  the  word  of  a 
party  personally  unknown  tons.  We  donotdfubt  the 
■writer's  good  faitli  and  honesty  iu  the  least — simply  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient.  We  would  say  to  our  New 
Jersey  friend  and  to  others  who  ask  tlie  question,  that  no 
money  can  pureliase  an  insertion  in  these  colinuns.  and 
we  nuisl  be  convinced  that  the  public  will  be  benefited 
by  a  publication,  and  that  tlie  evidence  is  sunicicnt  to 
warrant  it,  before  we  can  publish  any  one  as  a  humbug. 

SWINDLES    UrON   FAUMERS 

arc  rather  more  numerous  this  season  than  usual,  and 
they  seem  to  be  much  after  the  style  of  the  "  Spring  Bed 
Swindle"  described  last  month.  Instead  of  spring-beds, 
some  ciiaps  in  Illinois  have  played  the  same  game  with  a 
new  kind  of  wire  fencing.  The  plan  is  to  offer  lo  give 
the  fanner  50  rods  of  the  new  fence,  if  he  will  put  it  up 
aloni;  the  road  where  it  will  be  seen,  and  serve  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, and  the  farmer  is  to  have  the  sole  agency  for 
the  town,  and  be  paid  a  handsome  commission  upon  all 
order-;  he  may  take.  The  farmer  accepts  the  proposal, 
and  the  agent  tells  him  that  it  will  take  two  coils  of  wire, 
for  which  the  farmer  willingly  signs  an  order.  In  a  few 
days  a  stranger  comes  along  to  collect  a  biH  for  wire 
fencing,  and  wishes  immediate  pnyment.  The  farmer 
explains  that  he  put  u|>  the  fence  as  an  advertisement 
and  was  to  have  it  free.  He  is  tt>ld  that  he  was  to  have 
50  rods  free,  but  lie  has  ordered  outright  150  rods,  and 
must  pay  for  this  at  four  cents  a  foot.  If  the  farmer  is 
timid,  he  settles  with  the  chap  somehow,  perhaps  gives 
his  note  for  $100,  to  pay  for  the  wire  he  did  not  order. 
When  he  comes  to  examine  his  wire,  he  Ilnds  that  he  has 
200  rods  of  wire,  which  will  only  make  50  rods  of  fence, 
four  strands  high,  and  in  due  time  learns  that  his  note 
has  been  discnnntcd  at  the  hank  in  (ho  nearest  town. 

THE   LIOUTNINO    HOD   8WINI>LB, 

thouijh  SO  old,  nud  so  often  exposed,  is  far  from  killed  ; 
the  latest  accounts  come  IVom  Ohio,  where  the  same  old 
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game  is  played.  The  Ligbtuins  Rod  m;ui  proposes  to 
appoiat  the  farmer  an  agent,  mid  he  offers  to  put  rods 
upon  said  farraerV  house,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tlie  first 
job  that  the  farmer-ageut  may  bring  "t!ie  company,"  and 
holds  out  such  inducements  that  the  farmer  agrees.  To 
make  it  all  straight,  L.  R.  man  gives  the  farmer  a  signed 
agreement  to  put  up  the  rods,  within  60  days — there  is 
nothing  like  doing  business  in  a  businesslike  way— and 
the  farmer  is  requested  to  sign  a  receipt  for  this  agree- 
ment. It  is  the  old  story— another  chap  comes  along  to 
collcet  a  bill  for  $180— the  cost  of  the  rod  on  the  farmer's 
building,  and  if  he  demurs,  there  is  his  name  signed  to 
the  order,— old,  but  too  oft\;n  effective  —  Tlie  success  of 
frauds  of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  representations  of 
the  profit  that  may  be  made.  If  a  farmer  is  attending  to 
his  own  business  properly,  he  has  no  time  to  engage  in 
outside  speculatioHS,  especially  those  about  which  he 
knows  nothing  whatt;ver.  It  will  be  noticed  that  almost 
every  swindle  of  this  class— the  spring-bed,  the  wire 
fence,  the  lightning  rod,  etc.,  is  clinched  by 

THE  PARMEn'S   SIGXATtJRE, 

and  tliongh  we  have  frequently  urged  upon  every  one  to 
"be  careful  what  you  sign."  the  injunction  is  still  need- 
ed. Indeed,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  not  to  sign  at 
all.  Those  only,  who  do  not  listen  to,  or  tolerate  any  of 
these  chaps,  who  infest  Ihc  country  cast  and  west,  north 
and  south,  are  safe Another,  and  a 

BHAND  NEW   SWINDLE, 

comes  from  Illinois,  and  this  appeals  more  directly  to  his 
wife  and  daughters  than  to  the  farmer  himself.  A  pjd- 
dler  comes  along  with  laces  and  other  fine  goods,  which 
he  offers  at  such  low  rates  that  tlie  good  woman  can  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  buy,  and  the  peddler  goes  off, 
leaving  them  bappy  over  their  great  borgains.  In  a  day 
or  two,  two  men  drive  up,  and  show  a  printed  hand-l)in, 
giving  an  account  of  the  robbery  of  a  store.  The  sup- 
posed robber  is  known  to  have  ptopped  at  the  house,  one 
of  the  men  claiming  to  be  the  store-keeper,  recognizes 
the  goods  bought  of  the  peddler  as  a  part  of  those  he 
has  lost,  and  especially  if  there  is  no  man  at  hand  to  pre- 
vent, they  seize  and  carry  them  off A  correspondent  in 

Iowa  is  very  indignant  at  having  received  a  circular  from 
some  phrenologists,  which  proposes  if  he,  the  recipient, 
will  send  a  profile  view  of  his  head  and  five  dollars, .they 
will  send  a  description  of  the  character  of  the  individual, 
giving  directions  as  to  "  the  future  development 

NECESSARY  TO   SUCCESS   IN  LIFE," 

and  asks  us  if  this  is  not  "  a  mean  humbug  that  ought  to 
be  ventilated."  To  answer  this  correspondent  would 
open  the  whole  question  of  the  truth  of  phreno'ogy, 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  If  denouncing  it  as 
a  humbug  or  delusion  would  kill  it;  phrenology  would 
have  been  very  dead,  years  ago,  yet  it  seems  to  survive  in 
spots,  and  many  well-meaning  persons  actually  believe  in 
it.  While  we  have  our  own  opinion  on  the  so-called 
"  science,"  we  can  not  see  that  the  case  is  one  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  fraud.  The  phrenologist  offers  to  fur- 
nish, under  certain  conditions,  his  guess  at  a  man  upon 
examining  his  portrait.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
views  as  to  the  value  of  such  an  opinion;  if  any  one 
wants  it,  the  price  is  named,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  buy 

at  that  or  any  other  price     We  would  not  buy New 

York  had  at  one  time  a  matrimonial  paper,  but  as  we 
have  seen  nothing  of  it  for  a  long  time,  we  infer  that  it 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  such  things;  but  Philadelphia 
is  not  without  a 

MATRtaiONIAL  ADVERTISER, 

a  little  sheet  called  •'Fortuna,"  of  which  the  1st  and  2d 
numbers  have  been  sent  us.  Its  heading  states,  ''Con- 
taining Information  for  all  who  are  desirous  of  Marry- 
ing." We  infer  that  business  must  be  dull,  as  there  are 
only  9  "  Cards  from  Lndies,"  while  there  are  11  "Cards 
from  Gentlemen."  Very  funny  reading  tlicy  are.  A 
young  lady  of  genteel  appearance  and  $1.50,000,  ought 
not  to  wait  long  for  a  taker.  A  widow  with  six  children, 
weighing  156  pounds,  has  a  lagcr-beer  business,  which 
brings  in  $2,000  yearly,  and  wants  a  man  to  look  after  the 
business.  One  can  not  help  wondering  if  these  are 
bona  fide  offers— yet  as  there  are  matrimonial  agencies  in 
large  cities,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years, 
we  suppose  there  must  be  cases  in  which  husbands  and 
wives  are  tr.ided  for  like  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions. 

The  circulars  of  what  purports  to  be  the  ''Finance 

Committre  of 

THE  LOUISVILLE   LOTTERT   ASS    ClATION " 

continue  to  come  from  all  quarters.  It  is  alleged  that  in 
settling  up  the  affairs  of  the  "Company,"  there  were 
$&4,000  in  undivided  prizes.  Some  how  this  was  invest- 
ed in  watches  and  things,  and  a  second  drawing  made  on 
behalf  of  the  ticket  holders  in  said  lottery.  Circulars 
are  sent  out  informing  individuals  that  their  "joint  in- 
terest in  the  Louisville  Lottery  Association  has  resulted 

in  your  drawing  a  " there  is  after  this  a  blank  to  be 

filled  in  with  ink,  and  in  tlie  numerous  circulars  that  have 
been  sent  us,  this  is  filled  with  "Gold  watch  and  chain 
Talued  at  $150."    Then  the  Individaal  is  informed  that 


"  the  10  per  cent  assessed  on  all  prizes,  makes  the  amount 
due  on  your  prize  $15,"  and  that  by  sending  this  amount 
to  Russell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  they  will  forward  the  prize.  We 
have  had  numerous  letters  regarding  the  matti^r,  some 
asking  us  to  get  the  watch,  sell  it  at  near  its  valuation, 
and  forward  the  balance,  taking  pay  for  our  trouble,  and 
do  various  other  things  that  are  quite  out  of  our  line. 
Others  ask  our  advice,  or  our  opinion  in  the  matter.  We 
have  in  former  numbers,  and  often,  expressed  oar  opin- 
ion as  to  lotteries  of  all  kinds.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that 
they  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of 
harm,  we  can  not  consistently  aid  and  abet  in  procuring 
prizes,  or  in  acting  as  agenrs  for  those  who  choose  to 
have  dealings  with  them.  Looking  at  the  matter  on  gen- 
eral principles,  we  judge  that  those  who  send  out  these 
circulars  do  it  to  make  money.  They  do  not  anywhere 
state  what  is  the  cost  of,  or  the  real  value  of,  the  watch, 
but  state  that  it  is  "valued"  at  $150~a  very  easy  thing 
to  do.  They  propose  to  send  a  watch  on  payment  of  $15. 
If  anyone  supposes  that  the  "Louisville  Lottery  Co.," 
or  any  one  else,  will  send  them  any  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  worth  for  $15 — he  has  a  confidence  in  human  na- 
ture that  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Our  advice  is  to 
let  lotteries  in  all  their  manifestations  and  develop- 
ments severely  alone,  and  our  opinion  is  that  this  one  is 
an  ingenious  scheme  to  make  money.  We  are  very  eorry 
to  say  that  some  of  the  letters  relating  to  this  matter 
have  given  a  glimpse  of  the 

WORST  SIDE   OP  HUMAN  NATURE. 

These  circulars  profess  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  held 
tickets  in,  or  had  an  interest  in,  the  Louisville  Lottery. 
Some  have  admitted  that  they  had  no  such  ticket,  but  if 
a  watch  worth  $150  could  be  had  by  paying  $15 — they 
were  willing  to  have  us  get  it  for  them.  The  moment 
one  who  has  had  no  interest  in  such  a  lottery  reads  that 
his  "joint  interest  hai  resulted"  so  and  eo — he  knows 
that  it  does  not  concern  him,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  scheme  and  its  promoters-  ho  has  no 
moral  right  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  alleged  advan- 
tages may  follow A  correspondent  in  Jllinois  com- 
plains of  an 

ADVERTISED   EEMEDT    FOR    CORPULENCE, 

advocating  the  use  of  some  sca-wecd,  the  taking  of 
which  will  cause  leanness.  Our  friend  invested,  but  re- 
gards himself  "  a  victim,"  for,  as  he  says,  if  one  will  fol- 
low the  system  of  diet  and  exercise  recommended,  he 
will  get  lean  without  the  use  of  the  soa-weed.  Our 
friend  has  discovered  the  secret  of  many  of  the  medi- 
cines that  are  taken,  and  of  ■various  external  applica- 
tions. Several  years  ago  there  was  a  popular  hair  reme- 
dy; in  its  use  the  head  was  to  bo  brushed  for  15  minutes 
before  applying,  and  for  the  same  time  afterwards.  It 
was  really  the  friction  that  was  useful.  So  with  various 
remedies  that  can  only  have  effect  if  the  patient  abstains 
from  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  pepper  and  all  other  condi- 
ments, bread  of  fine  flour,  and  many  other  things.  The 
medicine,  to  be  taken  in  carefully  measured  quantities, 
at  closely  ohserved  hours,  amuses  the  mind  and  gels  the 

credit,  while  the  diet  docs  the  work Several  months 

ago  we  noticed  a  circular  from  a  man  in  Cincinnati 
who  practises  what  he  calls 

TIT  APATHY, 

and  as  we  could  not  show  up  the  absurdity  of  the  thing 
so  effectually  in  any  other  way,  we  quoted  from  his  pam- 
phlet, with  some  running  comments.  Vitapathic  man 
did  not  like  it,  and  wrote  us  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
investigate  it,  as  it,  Vitapathy,  was  to  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  human  race.  He  nov.'  sends  several  copies  of  a 
new  e:lition  of  his  pamphlet.  Prof.  Carpenter,  of  Lon- 
don, the  renowned  physiologist,  in  one  of  his  works, 
speaks  of  people  who  are  nnconsciouely  self-deluded, 
and  illustrates  by  the  case,  among  others,  of  a  "water- 
witcher,"  who  really  thought  he  had  the  power  to  discov- 
er water  by  the  use  of  the  divining  rod.  This  vitapathic 
man  may  believe  what  ho  prints— but  what  a  capacity  for 
credulity  he  must  have  1  The  first  page  of  this  precious 
document  (which  on  the  cover  he  begs  us  to  "Read  it 
to  our  Family" — not  to  excess,)  tells  us  that 

"the  TITAPATHIC    SYSTEM 

commences  with  the  beginning  of  things— ascertains 
what  is  life,  its  nature,  its  power,  its  source  and  extent, 
what  it  is,  what  it  does,  and  how  it  does  it,  and  buw  we 
are  to  use  it  to  accomplish  all  things  and  make  it  a  pan- 
acea for  all  diseases,  and  for  death  itself."  There  is  page 
after  page  of  stuff  in  a  similar  strain,  including  a  •'Yi- 
tapathir  Marriage  Ceremony,"  and  a  "New  "Vitapathic 
Remedy  "  for  Hog  Cholera !  If  the  man  believes  the 
stuff  he  has  printed,  his  friends  should  kindly  care  for 
him ;  if  he  does'nt  believe  it— then  he  is  about  the  most 
arrjnt  humbug  amongst  all  the  many  that  we  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  know  of. 


Poi"tal>le     Poultry     House.     Eg-g 

Carrier.- Some  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  a  portable  poultry-honse,  and  a  very  promising 
t;gg  carrier,  from  A.  R.  Sprout,  Picture  Rocks,  but  whertj 


the  Picture  Rocks  are  situated  there  was  no  clue.  Con- 
sequently we  could  not  write,  as  we  wished,  to  ask  for 
drawings  of  the  poultry-house.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  them.  Will  Mr.  S.  write  with  full  address  in  refer- 
ence to  the  egg  carrier. 

Ant    lloiioi*    ibr    Col.    Wai-ing,— Cok 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Engineers  of  the 
Netherlands.  As  there  are  only  six  other  members  be- 
sides the  Royal  and  other  officials,  this  is  regarded  as  a 
distinguished  honor.  The  services  of  Col.  W.  in  relation 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  plans  of  the  public  works  of  the 
Netherlands,  at  our  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  his  writ- 
ings upon  Holland  and  its  great  engineering  works,  are 
assigned  as  the  reasons  for  bestowing  the  honor. 

Some  Reikia.rl£ul>le  In<1iTi«liisil  sends 

a  notice  of  a  ""National  Convention"  of  Beekeepers, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  Oct.  The  date  is  not  given,, 
but  that  is  no  matter,  and  no  name  is  signed,  and  that 
shows  that  there  is  just  one  person  now  alive  who  sup- 
poses that  we  are  stupid  enough  to  notice  a  meeting  of 
which  he  is  so  ashamed  that  be  will  not  connect  hia 
name  (providing  he  has  one)  with  it. 

Artificia,!    S«it«'li  tor  a.  Co'w, — Mrs. 

"D.,"  Cumberland,  Md.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fasten  an 
artificial  switch  on  to  a  stump  tail  cow,  as  it  will  either 
•lip  oft* when  moved  violently,  if  not  fastened  tightly,  and 
if  tightly  strapped  on,  it  will  hurt  the  stump.  We  never 
know  any  substitute  for  tlie  natural  tjiil  to  be  of  any  use.. 
We  suggest  covering  the  cow  with  a  net  or  cotton 
cloth,  such  as  is  used  for  horses,  or  to  sponge^ier  with 
carbolic  soap  suds,  leaving  it  to  dry  upon  the  skin. 

Xo  I*i-csci"ve  Iffoi-se  IVIaniire   from 

"  Fire-Fang:." —  "  T.  J.  C,"  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Horse  manure  may  be  kept  perfectly  well  until  thoroughly 
decomposed,  by  piling  it  in  thin  layers  with  earth  inter- 
mixed aUernat.;ly.  The  heap  should  be  wide  and  flat, 
and  made  hollow  to  catch  the  rain.  The  fermentation- 
is  slow,  and  all  the  gasses  are  absorbed  by  the  earth. 

Ifiool£$$  on  Catlle,  Slioep,  and  Pi^!$». 

— "  II.  F.  N.,"  Mandarin,  Fla.  The  best  available  books 
on  the  subjects  mentioned,  are  Dadd's  American  Cattle- 
Doctor,  price,  $2.50.  Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual,  $1.50„ 
Colnirn's  Swine  Husbandry,  $1.75.  Stonhenge  on  the 
Horse,  $2.50.  An  Egg  Farm,  by  Stoddard,  75  cents. 
The  nearest  breeder  of  Short-horns  to  Florida,  known 
to  us,  is  Richard  Potc-rs,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

^VUai  Crop  on  a  Poor  StiiT  Soil.— 

"T.  B.  P.,"  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  It  is  useless  to  expect  a 
profitable  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oats,  without  manure, 
on  a  soil  run  down  by  the  constant  planting  of  cotton. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any,  in  this  case,  woqi^  be  to 
plow  the  soil  thoroughly,  harrow  well,  and  sow  down  to 
winter  oats,  with  200  pounds  superphosphate  of  lime  per 
acre.  To  pasture  the  oatr^  in  the  spring,  would  probably 
be  the  best  plan,  and  afterwards  plow  in  lime  to  plant 
corn,  using  a  handful  of  either  the  Mapas  or  Bowker's 
corn  fertilizer,  scattered  around  each  hill  just  before  the 
first  hoeing.  The  field  might  be  sown  with  peas  when 
the  corn  is  laid  by.  and  these  plowed  in  for  a  crop  of  rye, 
with  which  the  field  might  be  seeded  to  clover  in  the 
ipring.  After  the  second  year  com  might  be  taken  again, 
then  winter  oats  seeded  with  clover,  and  so  on.  By  and 
by,  doubtless,  the  hind  can  be  profitably  sown  with  wheat. 

1'lie  Kclio  Farm  lEerd. — From  a  neces- 
sarily hurried  visit  to  the  Jersey  herd  at  Echo  farm,, 
which  was  described  in  the  A7nerican  Agricultwist  of 
August,  we  were  led  into  an  erroneous  supposition  that 
"  Pride  of  the  Village,"  one  of  the  ci-ws  mentioned,  was 
sired  by  Litchfield,  and  was  one  of  the  herd  exhibited  at 
the  '■  entennial.  We  are  informed  by  the  owner  of  the 
herdj  F.  Ratchford  Starr,  that  our  statement  to  the  above 
efi"ect  was  not  correct.  We  therefore  make  the  needed 
correction.  We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  this  de- 
tracts from  the  merits  of  "  Pride  of  the  Village,"  which 
we  judge  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  animals  of  the  herd.. 

I>rsiining;'. — The  present  season  has  made  it 
evident  to  hundreds  of  farmers,  that  money  or  labor  spent 
in  draining  upon  low  grounds,  is  a  profitable  investment. 
We  have  seen  many  pieces  of  corn,  either  parts  of  fields 
or  whole  fields,  that  are  now  mncli  injured  by  too  much 
moisture,  and  the  loss  in  many  cases  is  equal  to  what 
would  he  the  whole  cost  of  the  needed  drainage.  Now 
that  fielJs  are  being  prepared  for  wheat,  there  are  some 
that  are  either  too  soft  in  low  sp(»ts,  or  are  hard  and- 
lumpy,  being  more  like  baked  mud  than  arable  soil.  Had 
these  been  drained,  this  defect  would  not  have  hindered- 
work,  nor  have  prevented  the  wheat  from  being  sown  in- 
the  beet  manner.    The  crops  of  the  past  season  will  bring 
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more  money  than  usual  into  farmers'  liands  ;  it  would  be 
a  good  tiling  to  pnt  some  of  it  into  such  permanent  ini- 
proveineuts  as  drainlni^,  by  which  the  value  and  produc- 
tive power  of  the  laud  may  in  mauy  cases  be  doubled. 

A  Useftil  Oi-a,iig:e   Meeting,— Our  re- 

marlt,  made  at  the  outset  of  the  institutiou  of  Granges,  to 
the  effect  that  in  time  they  would  most  probably  develop 
into  useful  "  Farmer's  Clubs,"  as  these  meetings  are  gen- 
erally understood,  is  exemplified  by  the  proceedings  at  a 
meeting  of  tlie  Palmyra  (N.  Y.)  Grange,  held  on  July  21st. 
Samples  of  wheat  were  exhibited,  the  best  of  which  were 
of  the  Post  and  Claw-on  varieties.  Specimens  of  currant 
jelly  were  shown,  made  by  squeezing  the  juice  from 
ripe  currants,  and  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
sugar.  Tlie  mixliire  was  then  brought  to  a  boil,  and 
boi'ed  only  5  minutes.  Others  were  made  without  boiling, 
by  exposing  the  su'jared  juice  for  one  day  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  ou  a  tin  roof.  Samples  of  fruit,  including  a  new 
seedling  cherry  ;  conversations  about  qualities  of  differ- 
ent wheats,  in  which  the  red  wheats  were  chiefly  recom- 
mended, and  re  arding  a  Fire  Relief  Association,  also 
helped  to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Here  was  a 
prai^tical  and  useful  way  of  occupying  time  which,  how- 
ever, scarcely  needed  the  costly  formalities  of  a  Grange 
establishment;  but  if  this  was  a  necessary  condition  for 
8uch  ft  meeting,  there  is  then  a  good  excuse  for  it. 

Poisoiiiiig'  l»y  l*aris   i^reen — Aiiti> 

tode. — "  W.  F.  H.^aeks,  "What  to  do  in  case  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  by  Paris  Green."— Paris  Green  is  so 
deadly  a  poison  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent,  accident,  and  every  one  should  know  what  to 
do  in  case  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach- 
There  is  but  one  tolerably  certain  antidote,  the 
freshly  prepared  llydraUd  Peroxide-  of  lion,  or  Ferric 
Hydrate.  This  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  long,  as  it  soon 
changes  and  becomes  inert.  All  well  managed  drug 
Btorns  keep  on  hand  the  means  of  preparing  it  at  once. 
In  case  of  poisoning  by  Paris  Green  or  any  other  form 
of  arsenic,  give  an  emetic.  Mustard  is  always  ar  hand  ; 
give  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  Ground  Mu8ta?'d  stirred  in  a 
quart  of  luke-warm  Tfa^f?*.— Drink  freely,  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  to  induce  vomiting.  When  the 
stomach  is  emptied,  give  Calcined  Magnesia  in  table- 
spoonful  doses,  stirred  in  milk,  repeating  every  15  min- 
tites.  When  the  vomiting  ceases,  give  a  large  dose  of 
Castor  Oil.  But  send  first  to  the  nearest  physician,  and 
also  to  the  nearest  apothecary  for  Bydrated  Peroxide 
of  Iron ;  the  doctor  will  want  it ;  if  he  is  not  present, 
give  it  in  tablespoonful  doses  every  10  or  15  minutes  until 
the  patient  is  relieved.  It  is  in  the  form  of  pulp  like 
Indian-red  paint.  No  harm  can  come  from  giving  too 
much.    When  the  doctor  comes,  follow  his  directions. 

The  CSreat;  Value  of  Aslic*^,  Iieach* 

ed  and  TJnlearlicdy  and  the  reasons  therefor,  are 
pretty  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Atwater,  on  page  330.  It 
will  be  worth  while  for  ail  to  read  the  article.  Those  using 
hard  coal,  use  more  or  less  kindling  wood,  producing 
good  ashes;  and  the  hard  coal  itself  having  been  origi- 
nally from  plants,  supplies  a  little  potash,  etc.,  though 
the  greater  heat  melts  and  vitrifies  the  alkalies  so  much 
as  to  render  them  not  immediately  available  to  plants. 
We  have  seen  good  results  even  from  bard  coal  ashes, 
though  as  a  rule  they  make  such  excellent  covering  for 
foot-path^  and  roads,  that  they  aro  most  useful  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  well  worth  preserving  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  uses.  We  have  materially  improved  the 
texture  of  a  heavy  soil  by  a  free  application  of  them. 

ITInchiiies   for   deaiBiug*    Oi-fiin. — 

•'J.  H.  P.,"  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  Various  kinds  of  fans 
or  windmills,  forcleening  graiuand  seeds  of  all  sorts,  are 
made  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  whose  notices  are  in 
our  advertising  columns.  These  parties  will  be  happy  to 
send  cataloi^ues  of  their  goods  to  any  one  who  asUs  for 
them.  See  also  notices  of  various  catalogncs  menlionud 
nearly  i-very  month.  If  these  notices  and  advertisements 
were  examined  regularly  by  those  in  need  of  anything 
whatever,  the  desired  information  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly found.  There  is  no  more  comprehensive  list  of 
usefnl  articles  to  be  found  anywhere  in  print,  that  wo 
know  of,  than  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American 
AgriculturiH  throughout  the  year.  They  arc  worth  read- 
ing, if  only  for  the  varied  information  they  give. 

Pasturing;    the    flis;li-*vsiys.— One  of 

the  greatest  nuisances  of  rural  localities  it*  the  pafturing 
of  stock  upon  the  roads.  The  road  is  the  private  proper- 
ty of  the  owner  of  the  land  (m  each  side  of  it  ;  he  gives 
only  the  right  to  nso  the  Innd  for  travel  to  the  public.  In 
law,  when  thi;*  use  is  no  longer  exercised,  the  land  re- 
verts to  the  owner.  The  grasf,  fruit,  trees,  etc.,  growing 
ou  the  road-side,  are  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  and  not  of  the  public,  and  he  may  plant  his  trnrden 
there,  if  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  convenianec  of 
the  public  In  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  road.    No  man 


then  should  use  the  roads  for  pasturage.  No  one  has  a 
right  lo  do  this;  and  when  cows  are  permitted  to  graze 
upon  the  road-sides,  they  may  do  much  damage,  by  en- 
tering gates  that  may  be  left  open,  and  destroying  garden 
and  field  crops.  Localities,  in  which  the  roads  are  made 
commou  pasturage,  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  persons 
seeking  new  homes,  for  whatever  the  attractions  of  a 
place,  this  nuisance  would  neutralize  them  all,  aud  leave 
a  large  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

**  Snow-hill  I>urhams.^'— *'  W.  V.  C," 

Troy,  Ind.  There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  of  the  above 
name.  The  Durhams  are  the  Short-horns,  as  they  are 
now  universally  known.  Various  breeders,  who  have 
carefully  kept  up  a  strain,  frequently  name  their  herds  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  and  there  may  very  probably  be 
a  herd  so  called,  which  we  do  not  remember. 

Oo  the  Fairs— 'Why?— "Fair  "is  not  just 
the  word  for  our  autumn  shows — "Exhibition"  would  be 
better— but  the  word  haa  come  by  use  to  mean  exhibiiion, 
when  it  don't  mean  a  "horse-race"  exclusively.  We 
say,  go  to  the  lairs.  Just  as  reading,'  other's  thoughts  en- 
larges and  stimulates  one's  own  thinking,  so  contact  with 
other  men,  seeing  what  they  do,  what  they  show,  asking 
how  they  produced  this  or  that  good  thing,  can  not  fail 
to  afford  some  new  hints  and  do  one  good.  A  day  at  the 
fair  lifts  one  out  of  daily  drudgery ;  the  sight  of  so  many 
people  engaged  in  the  same  calling,  helps  one  out  of  that 
low  view  which  the  great  mass  of  farmers  set  upon  their 
own  pursuit.  However  much  farmers  may  talk  of  the 
dignity  of  their  calling,  there  is  in  thejr  hearts  too  low 
auut^timateof  it.  If  a  son  goes  into  a  store,  or  a  daughter 
marries  a  merchant,  or  professional  man,  they  will  speak 
of  it  as  something  to  be  proud  of.  This  is  wrong.  Agri- 
culture, from  Adam  down,  has  been  and  is  the  noblest 
pursuit.  Going  to  the  fair  will  help  in  this  and  many 
other  ways.  Go  early  in  the  day.  and  have  a  quiet  look 
at  things,  before  the  horse-races  disturb  the  general  and 
good  order  of  the  day. 

Clothing-. — A   CiSreat    Convenience, 

as  well  as  economy,  for  a  multitude  of  people  living  re- 
mote from  business  centers,  is  afforded  in  the  present 
improved  plans  of  sending  out  cloth  samples  with  prices 
affixed,  adopted  by  some  large  dealers,  so  that  any  one 
can  examine  the  fabrics  at  home,  know  the  cost  of  any 
garment,  and  have  it  forwarded  directly  to  them.  The 
carriage  by  the  mails  of  parcels  of  not  over  4  lbs.  at  the 
cost  of  a  "cent  an  ounce,  or  IG  cents  a  pound,  brings  a 
store  to  one's  own  door.  (Wc  remember  sending  a  silk 
Wi'dding  dress  l>y  mail,  a  few  years  ago,  to  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  which  cost  9C  cents 
a  pound  for  postage,  and  even  then  it  gave  great  satis- 
faction'). Those  wanting  men's  garments  are  referred  to 
the  advertisement  of  Foote  &  Richardson,  pigo  349. 
Letters  from  our  readers  who  ordered  of  thera  during 
the  summer,  express  great  satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  353- 


A   Hundred   Per    Cent  Interest! 


*' G.  W.  M.,"  writes  from  Iowa :  "...  Some  talk  about 
their  good  luck  in  receiving  9U  percent,  or  nK)re,  for  a 
little  money  invested.  I  can  tell  how  I  got  not  otily  lUO 
percent  for  an  investment,  but  many  times  that,  and  I 
believe  hundreds  of  tUonaands  of  others  can  do  the  same. 
During  five  years  past,  I  have  bought,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$34. i),  eighteen  books  on  farming  and  gardening,  stock- 
raising,  and  fruit-growing,  iuclnding  one  volume  on  farm 
hnildings,  one  on  draining^,  and  one  on  housekeeping, 
(Youmau  s  Household  Science).  I  have  read  these,  about 
one  in  three  mouths;  my  sons  have  read  them;  my 
neighbors  have  borrowed  and  ri  ad  them,  and  there  they 
stand  in  a  neat  row  on  a  shelf,  always  ready  not  only  for 
reference,  but  the  finest  ornami-ntwe  have  in  our  humble 
dwelling.  We  feci  proud  of  them;  they  give  an  air  of 
int<'lligence  ;  we  feel  our  dignity  as  a  reatling  family;  my 
sons  talk  Intelliu'cnlly,  aud  they  iufcnsihly  appreciate  a 
calling  that  has  even  13  booksi  treating  of  it.  They  don't 
talk  about  leaving  the  farm  for  a  *  higher  calling.*  When 
at  work  they  talk  about  what  such  and  such  an  author 
says.  I  know  they  are  happier  for  it.  In  these  respects 
I  know  the  books  have  jiaitl  a  thousand  per  cent.  That 
jni.Oj  would  buy  one  pmall  animal,  or  a  cheap  set  of  fur- 
niture, but  none  of  my  family  would  vacate  that  book 
shelf  for  a  dozen  of  animals.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
how  much  good  these  book?*  have  dotn^  among  our  neigh- 
bors, in  elevating  their  tastes  and  their  dignity,  as  well 
as  in  givini:  useful  information— how  much  scandal  has 
been  nvHided,  because  the  readers  of  the  books  have 
something  to  think  aud  talk  about,  gathered  from  these 
books  ;  how  many  demoralizing  '  novels  '  have  not  been 


read  because  these  books  took  tlieir  places.  There  are: 
fewer  candidates  among  o»r  larrnera'  sons  for  city  life, 
where,as  we  know,  95  ont  of  every  hundred  tail  to  succeed. 
But  there  is  another  paying  side  to  our  library.  During 
these  five  years  we  have  saved  at  least  leu  animals,  from 
a  chicken,  pig,  sheep  and  cow,  up  to  a  valuable  horse,  by 
the  use  of  the  knowledge  we  got  at  once  from  our  little 
library.  I  can  see  well,  where  by  hints,  snggeslions, 
new  thoughts,  avoiuance  of  errors,  etc.,  which  have 
come  to  me  throngn  reaamg  the  seven  thousand  pages  in 
these  IS  books,  of  other  men's  experiences  and  opera- 
tions, I  have  myself  planned  my  work,  my  sales,  my  im- 
plements, etc.,  more  profitjibly.  No,  I  would  not  be 
without  their  benefit  to  myself  and  family  for  a  hundred 
times  their  cost.  I  wish  I  had  got  twice  as  many  ?uch 
books,  twenty  years  ago.  I  send  you  a  list  of  what  I  have, 
and  want  your  advice  what  to  get  more,  to  the  value  of 
$40  this  fall.  I  did  not  cultivate  that  extra  '  Book  Acre,* 
we  had  not  an  extra  acre  left,  but  my  second  son  has 
some  pigs  that  will  bring  about  $40,  and  he  says  '  we  will 
put  the  money  in  new  books,  on  another  shelf,  to  be 
mine,  and  when  I  go  on  a  farm  I  will  take  them  for 
my  house,  and  we  can  all  read  them  imtil  then.' — I 
have  written  this  to  re-inforco  what  you  have  often  ad- 
vised. If  my  brother  farmers  coul  I  see  the  advauLage  of 
such  books,  as  I  see  it,  and  know  it,  there  would  not  bea 
farmer's  cabin  or  mansion  in  all  the  land,  without  at 
least  a  small  farm-book  library  right  off. '* 


Beings  Familiar  witli  Oxlt  Eeaders. 

The  rule  of  this  office  has  always  been  to  consider  the 
Readers,  the  Editors,  and  the  Publishers  also,  as  holding 
ti^ovtoi  family  relationship,  with  mutual  interests  to  be 
guarded  and  promoted.  What  helps,  aids,  removes  diffi- 
culties, or  otherwise  benefits  our  readers,  young  and  old, 
should  give,  and  we  believe  does  give,  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  the  Editors.  If  an  objectionable  or  doubtful 
advertisement  is  offered,  with  ever  so  much  money  ten- 
dered loget  it  inserted  in  these  columns,  (for  such  adver- 
tisers offer  big  prices,)  the  Publishers  should  not,  and  we 
believe  do  not,  look  one  moment  at  the  profit,  but  how 
will  it  affect  the  readers.  If  they  had  no  kindly  feelings, 
no  thought  but  how  lo  make  the  most  money,  yet,  if  wise 
men,  they  must  see,  that,  in  the  long  run,  honesty  is  the 
best  policy;  that  if  they  fill  up  the  business  pages  with 
things  tiat  will  bo  unprofitable  to  the  readers  of  ordinary 
judgment,  they  will  by  so  much  diminish  the  value  of 
such  pages  to  good  patrons,  and  in  the  end  lose  by  it. 
(We  heartily  wish  all  publishers,  even  of  some  of  the 
"religious  papers"  could,  aud  would,  take  this  view  of  it. 
How  many  tons  of  worse  than  useless— of  death  and  dis- 
ease introducing  medicines— would  fall  to  find  a  market.) 

Ou  the  other  hand,  we  believe  our  readei-s  generally 
appreciate  this  family  relationship,  and  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  the  Editors'  and  Publishers'  plans.  So  we  do 
not  hesitjite  to  talk  familiarly  in  the  reading  page;^,  of  the 
plans,  the  offers,  the  business  arrangements,  etc.  Some- 
times a  reader  will  object  to  these  business  talks— that 
there  is  too  much  of  them,  etc.— but  we  believe  the  great 
multitude  of  our  readers  arc  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise, with  plain  talk— with  our  telling  our  plans  and  pur- 
poses familiarly.  Wo  like  to  have  them  do  so  with  us. 
If  any  of  them  have  big  crops,  fine  farms,  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, we  like  to  hear  of  it,  and  rejoice  with  them, 
even  if  wo  do  not  find  room   to  pnt  it  down  in  print. 


Bee  Notes  for  September. 

BY  I,.    C.    nOOT,    MOUAWK,   N.   T. 

During  the  present  month,  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
we  may  reagouably  expect  a  fair  yield  of  fall  honey. 
Golden  Rod  will  be  in  bloom  very  freely  in  most  parts  of 
the  couutry.  Partly  filled  boxes,  that  are  not  too  much 
rontulud  and  finished,  may  be  completed.  Those  that  are 
rounded  over  and  sealed  on  the  edges,  should  be  removed. 
Then;  is  a  largo  proportion  of  such  boxes  at  this  date 
(Aug.  6th),  owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  in  the  yield  of 
white  honej-.  It  is  seldom  a<Ivisahle  to  place  eniiily  hoses 
upon  hives  so  late  in  the  season,  expecting  thera  to  be 
filled.  It  would  be  belter  to  take  the  honey  from  part  of 
the  combs  with  the  Extractor,  and  let  the  bees  refill  them. 

Questions  and   Answers. 

Bee  Foraoe.— "  What  trees  would  yon  advise  planting 
as  affording  best  forage  for  bees?"— I  think  the  native 
Baf*swood  is  best,  as  it  matures  rapidly  and  yields  very 
abundantly.  It  is  sometimes  called  Linden,  aud  is  found 
in  abundance  in  many  States.  It  blooms  in  Central  N. 
Y.  about  July  15th,  and  the  honey  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

"Stock  and  Swaum."— "  What  is  the  diflTercnce  be- 
tween a  stoek  and  a  swarm  of  bees  ?  "—Wo  usually  speak 
of  a  wwarni  of  bees  as  it  issues  from  the  hive,  or  as  taken 
separately  from  the  hive,  while  a  stock  is  spoken  of  as 
including  hive,  combs,  and  bees. 

Retitrnino  first  Swarm.— "Do  you  think  It advie*- 
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ble  to  relarn  n  first  swarm  when  an  increase  in  swarms 
is  not  desired  f "— Tiiis  is  a  good,  practiral  question,  and 
the  entire  space  given  to  the  '•  Notes  "  nii^jlit  be  profita- 
bly osed  in  answeriuj;  it.  In  my  liome  apiary  about  one- 
half  or  my  hives  are  boxed,  anti  the  rest  arc  extracted. 
Tlioge  extracted  seldom  swarm,  no  matter  liow  populous. 
When  a  swarm  issues  from  a  stock  that  is  boxed,  I  re- 
move part  of  the  combs  filled  with  brood,  and  after  rc- 
movini?  all  the  queen  cells  from  the  remainder,  fill  the 
place  of  those  taken  away  "with  em'>ty  frames,  and  re- 
turn the  swarm.  In  most  seasons  this  will  prevent  further 
swarms,  if  plenty  of  box  room  be  given.  The  combs  of 
brood  removed  may  be  given  to  lighter  swarms  for  ex- 
tracting. 

To  HAKE  Bees  Work  in  Boxes.—"  How  can  I  in  nee 
my  b'-es  to  work  in  boxes?''' — Fasten  pieces  of  white 
comb  in  each  box,  and  if  slnmg  with  bees  and  plenty 
of  forage,  there  will  usually  be  no  trouble. 

Swarms  goinq  Back. — '"  One  hive  of  bees  has  attempt- 
ed U'  swarm  four  difi"erent  times,  and  each  time  returned 
to  the  old  hive.  What  was  the  cause  ?  "—Without  doubt 
the  old  queen  had  a  poor  wing,  and  being  unable  to  fly, 
returned  to  her  hive,  when  the  bees  returned  with  her. 

NoN-swARMiNQ  Bees. — ''  Mv  bces  ctdlect  surplus  honey, 
but  do  not  swarm.  Why  is  this  ? "— Bees'often  gather  so 
much  honey  early  in  the  season,  and  the  combs  are  so 
filled  with  it,  that  space  is  not  left  for  a  suflJcient  amount 
of  brood  to  be  reared,  and,  in  consequence,  colonies  do 
not  become  populous  enon;,'h  to  swarm.  In  such  cases, 
the  Extractor  for  emptying  the  combs  is  invaluable.  In 
other  seasons  stocks  may  be  very  populous,  and  a  lack  of 
honey  will  hinder  swarming. 

Straight  Combs.  —  '•  How  can  I  manage  to  secure 
straight  combs  in  my  frames  ?  " — If  a  fnime  or  two  filled 
with  combs  were  placed  in  e:ich  hive,  they  would  assist 
in  securing  straiirbt  combs.  Kecent  experiments  impress 
me  that  the  comb  foundation,  which  is  being  largely 
manufactured,  may  prove  serviceable  in  this  direction. 

The  Best  HrvE.— "  All  things  considered,  which  is  the 
most  desirable  hive?"~I  use  the  '-New  Quinby." 
Would  change,  if  I  knew  of  a  better  one. 

AxsiEE  Clover.— "Will  this  alone  produce  a  good 
crop  for  stock  ?  "—Not  the  best.  If  I  were  to  carry  on 
fanning  in  connection  with  bees,  I  should  sow  it  each 
year,  as  it  yields  honey  abundantly  and  of  a  fine  quality. 
It  does  not  stand  severe  winters  well. 

Time  for  Putting  on  Boxes.— "Does  it  make  any 
difference  in  the  amount  of  surplus  honey,  if  the  boxes 
are  put  on  before  the  bees  have  fill. -d  the  hive  below  ? " — 
Yes.  if  a  card  of  brood  be  placed  in  the  hive  when  the 
bees  are  put  in  to  keep  the  queen  from  entering  the  box- 
es, and  the  yield  of  honey  be  good,  I  would  put  boxes  en 
at  once.  II  the  br.iod  is  not  furnished,  I  would  put  box- 
es on  in  a  couple  of  days. 

"Do  Bees  need  Salt?  "—It  is  not  essential  to  them. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXTTT. 

■\Voocl  Ashes,  tbeir  Composition  and  Uses  as 
Fertilizers — Ashes  vs.  Pllosphates  a.iid  Guano. 

I  had  quite  a  talk  with  a  farmer  friend  in  Ver- 
mont, recently,  about  ashes  and  phosphates  as  fer- 
tilizers. He  had  been  using  both,  the  superphos- 
phate, of  good  quality,  costing  about  S50  per  ton, 
■while  fresh  ashes  could  be  had  at  12  to  15  cts.,  and 
leached  ashes  at  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel.  He  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  phosphate  paid,  but  was 
quite  certain  the  ashes  were  profitable,  I  thought 
the  ashes  cheap  and  the  phosphate  dear,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  use  the  ashes,  and  very  freely.  I  be- 
lieve practical  experience  and  correct  theory  jus- 
tify this  advice. 

Very  common  experience  shows  that  wood  ashes 
are  an  excellent,  reliable,  and  lasting  fertilizer. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  will  recall  places  where  a 
brush  heap  or  an  old  log  has  been  burned,  and  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  has  followed  and  lasted  for 
years.  In  this  section  it  is  an  old  saying  that  "  the 
land  never  forgets  ashes."  Many  of  our  best  farm- 
ers in  Connecticut  use  leached  ashes,  imported 
from  Canada,  at  a  cost  of  from  IS  to  28  cents  or 
more  per  bushel,  in  preference  to  all  other  fertilizers 
except  bam-yrrd  and  stable  manure.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Wakeman,  of  Westport,  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  fti  the  State,  says  : 

'*  The  f  araiers  here  have  used  ashes  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  the  cheapest  manure  we  can  buy. 
Over  fO.OOO  bushels  were  sold  here  last  year,  be- 
sides -too  tons  of  bone,  which  is  next  to  a'^hes  as  a 
(«rtliizer.    Vie  know  that  ashes  and  bone-dust  pay. 


and  more  than  three  times  over.  We  can  put  that 
down  as  a  fact,  and  prove  it,  too.  If  any  one 
doubts  it,  wiU  call  and  see  our  crops,  when  grow- 
ing, he  will  admit  its  truth." 


This  good  effect  of  ashes  is  very  easy  to  explain. 
The  trees  from  which  they  come  subsist  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  the  cultivated  crops.  Both 
require  the  same  materials  for  food,  though  in  some- 
what different  proportions,  and  obtain  them  from 
the  same  sources — atmosphere  and  soil.  The 
ash  that  is  left  after  the  wood  is  burned,  includes, 
practically,  everything  that  the  tree  took,  and  the 
plant  requires,  from  the  soil,  except  nitrogen,  and 
the  ingredients  are  in  very  available  forms.  Further, 
while  the  ashes  do  not  supply  nitrogen  themselves, 
they  are  veiy  active  agents  in  rendering  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  soil  available  to  crops.  Our  ordinary 
soils  contain  this  precious  ingredient  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  crops.  But  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  is  in  such  forms  that  plants  can  not  ap- 
propriate it  for  food.  This  is  the  case  in  partially 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  as  roots,  stubble,  humus, 
etc.  Ashes  induce  chemical  changes  by  which  the 
nitrogen  is  rendered  available.  They  do  the  same 
for  the  other  soil  ingredients  of  plant-food  also.  In 
the  fragments  of  minerals  and  rocks  contained  in  ev- 
ery ordinary  soil  are  locked  up  stores  of  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  so  on.  The  ashes 
liberate  these,  and  work  them  over  into  forms  fit 
for  the  support  of  plants.  These  changes  of  plant- 
food  from  inert  to  active  forms,  are  going  on  in  the 
soil  all  the  while.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  processes 
that  our  soils  are  enriched  by  tillage  and  fallowing. 
Ashes,  by  accelerating  these  changes,  enable  the 
soil  to  feed  the  crops  it  bears  more  rapidly,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  more  bountifully  than  it  other- 
wise could. 

Again,  ashes  may  be  usefnl  as  a  mechanical 
amendment  to  the  soil.  On  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
fields  belonging  to  my  friend  alluded  to,  ashes  had 
been  applied.  On  comparing  this  with  an  ad- 
joining strip  where  no  ashes  had  been  used,  a 
great  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  soil,  a  some- 
what sandy  loam,  was  noticeable.  Where  the  ashes 
were,  the  soil  was  soft  and  yielding  to  the  step.  We 
could  run  our  fingers  down  into  it  several  inches, 
and  dig  up  large  handfuls  with  ease.  Whereno  ashes 
had  been  applied,  it  was  harder  and  more  compact, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  wo  could  force  our 
fingers  into  it  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  An  ac- 
quaintance was  telling  me,  recently,  of  some  of  the 
firming  land  in  New  Jersey  that  has  been  so  won- 
derfully improved  by  the  application  of  marl.  He 
said  he  could  tell  the  soJ  where  the  marl  had  been 
put,  by  the  tread,  when  walking  over  it,  even  in  the 
darkest  night.  The  marl  he  referred  to  was  some- 
what similar  in  composition  to  leached  ashes,  and 
its  application  produced  analogous  effects. 

And,  finally,  ashes  are  usually  applied  in  large 
quantities.  Of  course,  none  of  theu-  constituents 
can  escape  into  the  air.  The  loss  through  leach- 
ing away  in  the  water  which  percolates  through  the 
soil  is  very  slight.  They  therefore  remain,  furnish- 
ing the  crops  with  plant-food,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  years,  until  they  are  them- 
selves consumed.    Hence  their  lasting  usefulness. 

■n^tow  are  figures  by  Wolff,  representing  averages 
of  *-aiopean  analyses  (mostly  German)  of  wood 
ashes.  Analyses  of  ashes  of  peat  and  anthracite 
coal  are  also  given,  for  comparison. 
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The  above  analyses  of  wood  ashes  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  the  ashes  ordinarily  produced 
in  household  and  furnace  fires.  The  percentages 
of  phosphoric  acid,  particularly,  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  common  wood  ashes.*    The  amounts 

*  The  reason  of  this  is  lliat  the  iinAlyses  refer  more  to  the 
ash  <as  prepared  lor  investltratioii,  b.v  careful  burninp  in  ihe 
laboratory,  so  that  all  the  phosphorus  of  the  wood  remains 


of  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other 
c  nstituents  of  ordinary  wood  ashes  as  obtained 
from  household  fires  in  this  country,  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  analyses  by  Prof.  Storer.*  Nos. 
I  and  II  were  "from  soap  boilers'  stores,"  and,  of 
course,  mixtures  of  various  kintis  as  gathered  pro- 
miscuously from  houses.  The  rest  were  carefully 
taken  from  stoves  and  furnaces  in  private  d\rellings 
in  New  England,  except  IX  and  X,  which  were 
from  Illinois. 
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Leached  ashes  differ  from  nnleached  chiefly  in 
containing  less  potash  and  more  water.  Below  are 
some  analyses  by  Prof.  Johnson,  t 
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From  the  above  analyses  and  other  data,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  discuss  here,  we  may  assume 
the  following  figures  as  expressing  accurately 
enough  for  practical  purposes  the  average  per- 
centages of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  plant-food 
in  wood  ashes  as  obtained  from  household  fires,  or 
commercially,  in  this  country. 
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A  bushel  of  unleached  ashes  weighs,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  48  lbs.  A  "  struck  "  bushel  of  leffched 
ashes  ■will  average  some  57  lbs.,  and  a  "heaped 
bushel  "  about  71  lbs.  A  dressing  of  cO  bushels  of 
unleached  ashes  to  the  acre,  at  4S  lbs.  to  the  bush- 
el, would  give  some  200  lbs.  of  potash  ;  76S  lbs. 
lime;  120  lbs.  magnesia;  4S  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  36  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  manuring  of  60 
bushels  of  leached  ashes,  at  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
would  furnish  about  5i  lbs.  of  potash  ;  900  lbs.  of 
Ume ;  136  lbs.  of  magnesia ;  54  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  7  lbs.  *f  sulphuric  acid.  Either  of  these 
would  cost  but  little  more,  and,  in  many  places,  not 
nearl}-  as  much  a*  an  ordinary  dressing  of  guano  or 
superphosphate.  The  main  value  of  the  guano  or 
superphosphate  would  be  in  the  ni;rogenand  phos- 
phoric acid  it  contains  and  supplies  directly  to  the 
plant.  The  ashes  would  contain  about  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  and  would  supply  nitrogen  indirect- 
ly, as  explained  above.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
ashes  would  yield  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  of 
which  the  guano  would  contain  little  and  the  phos- 
phate probably  none,  considerable  magnesia,  and  a 

in  rhe  ash  as  phosphoric  acid.  In  ordinary  fires  a  good  deai 
of  the  plinsplio-  us  of  the  wood  is  lost,  by  b'-iug  volaiilized 
and  ca/ried  away  in  the  draft,  or  chauged  to  otlier  forms  ol 
combin  lion  th;ni  phosplioric  acid.  Ilonsehol  I  and  furnace 
a-shes  also  contain  considerable  coal  sand  and  other  impuri- 
ties, which  do  not  occur  in  the  samples  prepared  in  the 
l:d)oratory.  Wolff's  figures,  above  fiiven,  evidently  make 
allowance  for  these  latter  contaminations,  however. 

*  An  eihaustive  treatment  of  this  suhject  by  Prcf.  Storer 
maybe  found  in  the  "Btilletin  of  the  Bussey  Instiiution  of 
Harvard  Univer.'^ity,"  Vol.  I  pa{reI91.  See  also  accounts  of 
composition  and  feniliziug  effects  of  ashes  in  other  part;  o( 
same  work. 

t  From  Report  of  Conn.  Board  of  Affricnltnrc  IST?,  p.  417. 
The  original  samples  varied  in  the  percentages  of  water,  bnl 
the  analyses  are  calcnlated  00  a  ha-is  of  3.i  per  cent,  whirli 
is  proiiaiily  a  fair  average.  The  last  sample  had  an  admix- 
ture of  anthnicile  coal  ashes. 
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very  lai^e  amount  of  lime.  The  guano  and  phos- 
phate would  probably  be  more  rapid  in  their  ac lion, 
but  their  effect  would  soon  be  gone,  while  that  of 
the  ashes  wouJd  last  for  years. 


A  word  of  practical  application.  Ashes  are  use- 
ful for  any  crop,  from  roots  to  fruit.  On  newly 
seeded  grass  land  they  often  work  wonders.  They 
may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  or  put  in  the  hill  or 
plowed  or  harrowed  under.  They  are  excellent  for 
composts  also.  Here  in  Connecticut,  where  guano, 
phosphates,  fish,  and  the  like,  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply,  many  of  the  best  farmers  prefer  to  use 
ashes,  even  when  they  have  to  pay  twenty  cents  per 
bushel  or  more  for  the  leached.  And  where,  as  in 
some  places  I  know,  guano  costs  §70.00,  a  good 
superphosphate  S45.00  or  SoO.OO  and  b'nie  about 
as  much  per  ton,  and  ashes  are  only  1^  to  18  cents 
per  bushel,  1  should  advise  the  use  of  the  ashes  by 
all  means.  Of  course,  for  forcing  early  crops,  guano, 
phosphates,  and  other  quickly  acting  fertilizers, 
when  used  in  small  quantities,  may  pay  better.  But, 
generally  speaking,  at  such  prices  as  the  above, 
ashes  will  be  far  preferable  for  a  standard  manure. 
W.  O.  Atwateb, 

Wesleyan  University,  JUiddletovm,  Conn. 


The  Fairs  the   Farmers'   Schools. 


Hundreds  of  letters  come  to  us  yearly,  asking 
about  matters  and  things  which  are  very  fully  ex- 
hibited at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  every  falL  A 
farmer  who  observes  the  live  stock,  implements, 
machines,  and  other  interesting  objects  at  these  ex- 
hibitious,  and  makes  a  study  of  them,  will  gain 
much  valuable  information.  Those  who  attend  the 
lairs,  with  their  goods  and  live-stock,  are  pleased  to 
have  them  seen  and  examined.  It  is  their  business 
to  show  what  they  have  on  exhibition,  and  we  never 
yet  knew  one  of  them  to  give  an  impatient  or  churl- 
ish reply  to  any  civil  inquiry  made  of  them  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  always  found  them  eager  to  im- 
part information.  Now  this  information  is  precisely 
what  every  farmer  wants.  He  needs  to  be  instruct- 
ed about  the  differences  in  character  and  value  of 
live  stock,  the  uses  and  working  of  implements  and 
machinery,  the  value  of  improved  grains  and  other 
products,  the  kinds  of  artificial  fertilizers  offered  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  scores  of  other  matters, 
not  only  of  great  interest,  but  of  value  in  his  daily 
business.  Then,  farmers  need  to  meet  together  and 
talk  with  one  onother  about  these  things,  and  com- 
pare views.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  two  farm- 
ers so  to  discuss  matters  relatin'-  to  their  business 
■without  mutual  benefit.  The  County  or  State  Fair, 
is  the  place  of  all  others  for  farmers  to  meet  with 
one  another,  and  also  to  meet  those  who  provide 
them  with  implements  and  various  other  supplies. 
By  nil  means  let  every  farmer  not  only  attend  the 
fairs,  but  use  all  his  faculties  when  there,  in  the 
effort  to  learn  every  thing  that  is  possible.  A  fair 
is  a  great  school  for  the  farmer  and  his  famil}-. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ifo.  91. 

BT   OEOBeB    E.    WABIKO,    JB. 


The  subject  of  the  escutcheon  or  "  milk-mirror," 
as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the  milch  cow,  is  just 
now  receiving  much  attcutian.  Mr.  L.  8.  Hardin 
has  attacked  Guenou's  theory  in  a  really  savage 
way,  and  he  has  aroused  quite  a  storm  of  cor- 
respondence, which  is  preponderafingly  in  its  fa- 
vor. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  do  not  need  to 
adopt  all  the  minutiae  of  the  theory,  lor  wc  do  not 
care  anything  about  the  comparative  tests  of  third 
and  fourtli  rate  cows.  The  only  ones  we  want  are 
those  of  theirs*  class,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter to  learn  enough,  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  if 
any  given  escutcheon  is  first-class  or  not.  We 
elia'il  act  wisely,  as  a  rule,  if  we  let  all  except  the 
first-class  ones  go.  We  may  make  occasional  mis- 
takes. There  may  be  some  very  ^od  cows  with 
very  bad  escutcheons,  but  I  think  the  forty-years' 
experience  of  the  best  dairymen  of  the  world,  has 
established  the  fact,  that  there  is  much  more  in  the 


Guenon  theory,  than  in  any  other  outward  indica- 
tion of  quality.  I  believe  that  those  who  have 
made  it  a  lixed  rule  of  action,  to  own  no  cow,  and 
to  raise  no  heifer,  which  has  not  a  firsi-class  es- 
cutcheon, have  to-day  the  best  milking  herds. 

It  may  eveu  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  essential  to 
good  success,  that  we  should  give  our  attention  to 
so  much  detail  as  is  needed  to  determine  even  to 
which  class  a  cow  belongs,  for  the  fundamental 
principle  seems  to  be,  that  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  flow,  after  the  cow  gets  with 
calf,  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  area  of  the  escut- 
cheon, whatever  may  be  its  sh  pe  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  amount  of  surface  covered  by  hair  grow- 
ing in  a  direction  that  leads  away  from  the  teats, 
indicates  the  extent  of  that  system  of  blood  vessels 
or  secreting  organs,  which  act  in  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  milk.  Practically,  it  seems  not  to  make 
a  very  great  difTerence,  whether  the  surface  so  cov- 
ered (the  escutcheon)  extends  up  to  a  good  width 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  vulva,  or  whether  it 
reaches  out  far  on  the  thighs.  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  has  advanced  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  surface  covered  by  a  reversed 
growth  of  hair  in  front  of  the  udder — out  on  the 
belly — is  as  important  as  that  which  shows  from 
behind.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  may  safely  be 
guided,  in  judging  of  the  comparative  value  of  two 
cows,  by  the  relative  amount  of  space  >o  covered, 
whether  such  covering  indicates  any  dutci-ent  con- 
formation of  the  underlying  vessels  or  not.  When 
the  purpose  is  not  to  compare  two  cows  with  each 
other,  but  to  decide  the  individual  meritof  a  single 
cow,  then  I  should  say  that  we  should  seek  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  escutcheon — 
one  which  runs  up  of  good  width,  enclosing  the 
vulva,  which  runs  out  well  on  to  the  thighs,  and 
which  reaches  well  forwciri  c;    (o  the  belly. 

Guenon  refers  to  certain  •■  Dastard  "  marks,  which 
are  of  different  character  in  the  different  "  orders," 
and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  require  more  study  than 
any  one  is  likely  to  give,  who  is  not  endeavoring  to 
moke  himself  an  expert  in  the  matter.  In  my  own 
case,  and  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  case  of  friends 
who  adhere  to  the  system,  not  much  attention  is 
paid  to  these  marks.  It  is  quite  likely  that  we 
should,  all  of  us,  find  our  account  in  studying  this 
part  of  the  system  more  minutely  ;  but  it  seems 
the  most  desirable  thing  about  the  whole  matter, 
that  the  people  at  large  should  attend  to  the  lead- 
ing idea,  and  regulate  their  breeding,  and  their 
bu\in'4  and  selling,  according  to  its  broader  teach- 
ings. To  this  end,  I  should  say  simply  :  "  Learn  in 
the  first  place  the  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  escutcheon  and  the  parts  surrounding  it ;  ascer- 
tain t.  ;  standard  of  the  largest  escutcheon  of  the 
breed  <  cattle  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
then  tiy  to  secure  a  stable  full  of  animals,  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  standard." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  that  the  escutcheon  is  well 
defined,  even  in  the  fuzzy  coat  of  the  new  born 
calf,  and  that  so  far  as  this  indication  is  relied  on, 
we  may  at  once  determine  whether  the  calf  is  to  be 
kept  or  killed.  In  the  calf,  the  upper  part  of  the 
escutcheon  shows  for  its  full  value,  but  it  does  not 
spread  to  its  full  width  over  the  thighs  until,  as 
maturity  approaches,  the  filling  of  the  udder,  and 
the  development  of  that  part  of  the  body,  spread  it 
out.  By  turning  the  calf  on  its  back,  we  may  read- 
ily see  the  extension  of  the  escutcheon  toward  the 
navel  and  the  flanks.  We  may  also  judge  of  the 
size,  position,  and  uniformity  of  the  teats — a  very 
important  indication. 


A  letter  from  Belchertown,  Mass.,  asks,  "which 
is  best  for  a  creamery,  to  bring  water  (in  which  the 
mercury  will  stand  at  50°)  800  feet  through  a  loamy 
soil,  or  to  adopt  Hardin's  plan  ?  Would  not  cov- 
ered pails  be  better  than  cans,  on  account  of 
skimming  ?  " 

My  advice  would  be  to  use  the  Hardin  plan,  or 
the  Cooley,  or  some  equivalent,  only  where  a  satis- 
factory supply  of  cold  water  can  not  be  obtained. 
Even  where  water  has  to  be  pumped  by  a  wind- 
mill or  water-wheel,  I  should  be  disposed,  if  it 
could  be  delivered  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  or  even 
55°.  to  prefer  this  system,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its 


simplicity.  Where  water  can  be  brought  by  gravi- 
tation— in  sufficient  quantity — I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  cost  of  laying  a  wood  or  cement,  or  vitrified 
pipe  800  feet,  where  the  digging  is  easy,  would  be 
trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  permanent 
result.  With  a  good  stream  of  water,  at  50°,  we 
should  be  safe  for  winter  and  summer.  Narrow 
cans  are  better  than  pail.^.,  because  their  smaller  di- 
ameter brings  their  contents  more  readily  under  the 
influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
water.  There  is  no  difficulty,  whatever,  about 
skimming.  A  conical  dipper,  about  one  inch  less 
in  diameter  at  its  top,  than  the  din  meter  of  the  can, 
will  usually  take  off  the  whole  of  the  cream  in  two 
dippings,  and  with  little  labor  and  attention. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  revival  of  interest  in 
land  drainage,  especially  in  places  remote  from  tile- 
factories,  for  I  have  a  number  of  letters  asking  in- 
formation about  the  making  of  tiles  at  home,  es- 
pecially about  machines  fur  molding  them.  Con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  die-plate  of  the 
tile-molding  machine,  I  hardly  know  how  to  make 
the  subject  more  clear  than  I  have  done  on  page  ISO 
of  my  book  "Draining  for  Profit  and  Health," 
illustrated  in  figure  43.  The  die-plate,  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  box  holding  the  clay,  may  be  made 
of  a  piece  of  boiler  iron,  with  one  or  more  holes  of 
the  size  of  the  outside  of  the  tile.  Projecting 
through  this  hoi?,  and  firmly  attached  to  a  crutch 
which  straddles  it,  and  is  bolted  to  the  plate,  is  a 
plug  of  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  tile.  The  annu- 
lar space  between  the  plug  and  the  sides  of  the  hole, 
represents  the  substance  of  the  tile,  the  clay  be- 
ing forced  through  this  space  in  a  solid  and  con- 
tinuous mass.  For  a  small  hand  machine,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  have  only  one  hole — making 
but  one  line  of  Ules  at  a  time. 


It  is  always  pleasant  to  receive  a  new  book  which 
has  eveu  a  collateral  bearing  upon  the  industry  in 
which  one  is  interested.  Being  especially  a  butter 
dairyman,  and  having  a  large  amount  of  skim-milk 
and  butter-milk  to  dispose  of,  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  Coburn's  "  Swine  Husbandry-,"  just  issued  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  it,  it  strikes  me  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  comprehensive  work  having  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  American  farmers,  that  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  especially  to  be  commended  to  Western 
pork  raisers  for  its  valuable  papers  on  the  so-called 
"  Hog  Cholera." 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  depredations  of 
the  grasshoppers  at  the  West,  but  if  our  Western 
neighbors  have  this  beam  in  their  eye,  we  have  at 
least  a  mote  in  our  own,  to  which  I  fear  we  pay  too 
little  attention.  Our  Eastern  grasshopper  is  get- 
ting to  be  something  more  than  a  serious  nuisance. 
Last  summer  we  put  into  the  bam  about  95  tons  of 
hay.  The  haying  season  was  followed  by  a  severe 
and  protracted  drouth.  Remembering  the  old 
adage,  "drouth  never  made  dearth  in  England," 
and  having  a  good  supply  of  green-fodder  for  soil- 
ing, we  looked  forward  with  lively  hope  to  another 
good  hay  crop  this  year.  Day  by  day  the  grasshop- 
pers— whom  we  have  always  with  us — increased. 
They  seemed  to  find  on  our  heavily  manured  land  a 
better  foraging  ground  than  on  some  half  abandon- 
ed farms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  congregated 
from  all  sides,  imtil  we  were  fairly  over-stocked 
with  them.  In  walking  across  the  fields,  we  fairly 
threw  up  a  spray  of  these  insects.  They  ate  the 
young  grass  as  f.ist  as  it  grew  in  such  hot  and  dry 
weather — and  they  thon  set  to  work  and  ate  crown 
and  roots  fairly  down  into  the  ground.  As  a  result, 
wc  have  this  year  mowed  acre  after  acre  bearing 
nothing  but  weeds,  where  we  lost  year  had  good 
grass,  and  the  extent  of  our  loss  will  be  understood 
when  I  say  that  wc  have  this  year  housed  only  35 
tons  of  hay.  Fortunately,  our  cured  oats  have 
yielded  very  well,  and  fodder-corn  is  unusually 
promising,  so  th:it  wc  hope  to  carry  our  stock 
through  the  winter  without  dilBculty,  but  the  In- 
signilicant  eastern  grasshopper  may  fairly  b« 
charged  with  our  loss  of  not  less  that  50  tons  ol 
bay,  which  could  have  been  sold  here  for  (1,000. 
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A  Farm  House  Costiug  $5,000. 

BT  e.   B.   REED,   ARCHITECT,   CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


The  plaDB  here  given  were  originally  designed  for 
the  residence  of  Mr.  ¥.  H.  Johnston,  Easton,  Md. 
They  will  interest   those  desiring  a 
good-sized,  comfortable  farm-house. 
Exterior,   (Figure  1).  —  The 

-flite  in  this  case  being  midway  be- 

.'tween  the  highway  and  a  water  front, 

.".(facing  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake,) 
inade  it  desirable  to  have  two  main 

,  entrances,  adapted  to  either  approach, 
and  indicated  the  position  of  the 
kitchen  wing  at  the  side.  The  Con- 
servatory is  in  an  augle  facing  the 
Southeast.  The  Piazza  and  Koof 
Projections  are  of  ample  breadth  to 
give  abundant  shade,  and  proper 
effect.  As  a  whole,  the  outlines  are 
rounded  and  compact,  indicating 
completeness  and  strength — always 
desirable  features  in  buildings  of  this 
class....  Cellar,  (Figure  3).  — 
Hight  of  ceiling  8  feet.  It  has  13 
windows,  and  outside  and  hatchway 
doors.  Openings  in  the  chimneys 
provide  ventilation.  The  ceUings  are 
plastered,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
damp  and  unwholesome  vapors 
through     the    frame-work    of     the 

house I''ir.«it     S  i  «ry,     (Figure  3).  —  Hight 

of  ceilings  in  the  main  house,  11  ft.  4  in.,  and 
in  tile  wing  9  ft.  The  main  entrances  lead  from 
the  piazzas,  through  large  double  doors,  to  the 
principal  Hall,  which  is  wide,  and  extends  unob- 
structed, through  the  house.  The  main  stairs  oc- 
cupy the  space  at  the  right,  which  is  separated  by 
an  arch  that  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  hall 


in  the  main  house  10  feet ;  in  the  wing  9  feet.  The 
divisions  embrace  six  rooms,  six  closets,  and  the 
required  halls.  The  platform  of  the  main  stairs  is 
level  with  the  second  floor  of  the  wing,  and  from  it 
a  door  leads  to  the  wing  passage.  The  Bath-room 
has  a  bath-tub,  wash-stand,  and  seat-closet,  and  a 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  FBONT   OF  HOUSE. 

good-sized  closet  for  toweling,  etc.  All  closets 
have  the  usual  shelving  and  hooks.    Each  chamber 

has  marble  shelves  and  stucco  trusses At  fie. 

— The  stairs  leading  to  this  story  are  above  the  main 
flight,  inclosed  with  narrow  ceiling,  and  have  a 
door  at  the  foot.  There  are  two  circular  windows 
in  each  end  gable,  and  one  in  each  front.  The 
whole  Is  floored,  hut  otherwise  unfinished,  to  be 


rest  on  the  foundation.  This  prevents  draughts  of 
air  from  entering  the  house  between  the  founda- 
tion and  the  frame,  and  also  keeps  mice  out  of  the 
fr.ime  at  this  point — t!ie  latter  is  especially  necessary 
alomj  the  linc^  of  the  vmin  partitions.  The  chimneys 
are  of  hard  brick,  arranged  with  continuous  flues 
from  each  fire-place  to  the  top.  Tin 
8-inch  pipes,  with  the  necessary 
elbows  and  register  boxes,  are  in- 
serted while  building,  to  convey 
warm  air  from  the  cellar  to  the  large 
chambers  in  the  second  story.  The 
frame7Work  is  constructed  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  of  sound 
pine  or  spruce  timber.  The  siding 
is  of  clear  pine  clapboard,  laid  on 
sheathing  felt.  Cornices  of  dressed 
pine.  Principal  roofing  of  cedar 
shingles.  Piazza  and  bay  window 
roofs  of  tin.  Flooring  of  nari-ow 
yellow  pine.  The  first  and  second 
stories  are  completed  in  every 
respect,  ready  for  occupation.  Each 
of  the  principal  rooms  and  the  main 
hall  have  stucco  cornices  and  centers. 
Arches  with  neat  ornamental  corbels, 
are  built  across  each  hay  window, 
over  the  L  adjoining  the  main  hall, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  bed-room  in  the  second 
story.  All  sashes  are  13-.<-inch  thick, 
and  glazed  with  four  lights  in 
each  pair.  Blinds  (outside)  are  properly  hung  and 
fastened  to  each  window  above  the  cellar.  The 
Conservatory  is  substantially  constructed  of  light 
frame-work,  with  no  superfluous  dressing  to  ob- 
struct the  light,  and  glazed  with  plain,  single-thick 
glass  at  the  sides,  and  ribbed  glass  for  the  roof,  has 
a  n.arrow  walk  of  slat-work  leading  from  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  is  arranged  to  be  heated  in  winter 
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Fig.  2. — PLAU  OF  CEIXAB. 

ceiling.  The  ordinary  or  family  entrance,  is  by 
way  of  the  Passage,  and  is  convenient  to  all  the 
parts  nf  the  house  in  daily  use.  A  private  stairway 
leads  from  the  passage  to  the  second  story.  The 
Parlor  and  Library  are  separated  by  sliding  doors, 
and  each  has  a  bay  and  other  windows.  The 
Dining-room  at  the  right,  is 
pleasantly  arranged  ;  it  may 
be  entered  from  the  main 
hall,  or  through  the  conser- 
vatory, or  by  the  passage, 
or  through  the  butler's 
pantry.  Wide  double  sash- 
doors  lead  to  the  conserva- 
tory, and  single  sash-doors 
open  to  the  piazza  through 
the  passage. — The  Kitchen 
has  doors  leading  to  the 
passage,  butler's  pantry,  cel- 
lar, and  yard,  and  has  three 
windows.  It  is  provided 
with  a  range,  pump,  boiler, 
wash-tubs,  and  sink.  The 
Butler's  Pantry  is  spacious  ; 
one  end  is  dresser  finished, 
with  counter-shelf  and  doors 
above  and  below.  A  coun- 
ter-shelf is  also  placed  at  the 

opposite  end,  with  wash-tray  and  closet.    The  sides 
are  shelved  around,  and  have  cleats  and  hooks 


used  as  an  open  garret Coiistmction. — 

The  excavations  are  4  feet  deep,  and  the  loose 
earth  thrown  out  is  neatly  graded  around,  leaving 
three  feet  of  the  foundations  exposed  to  sight.  The 
Foundations  are  of  hard  burned  brick,  13  inches 
thick  for  the  main  house,  and  8  inches  for  the  wing 


Fig.  4. — PI/AN  OF  SECOND  F1X)0R. 

from  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  All  parts  usually 
painted,  have  two  coats  of  best  paint,  of  color  and 
materials  selected  by  the  owner. 

Eslimsite  :  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

268  yards  exravntion  nt  '^0  cents  per  yiird $'3.60 

50,0110  bricks,  (fiiniislied  mid  laid,)  at  Jiapei'  M 600.00 


m 


PIAZZA 


PIAZZA 


Second  Story,  (Figure  4).— Hight  of  ceilings 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIBST  FLOOR. 

and  conservatory.  Brick  piers,  12  inches  square, 
are  built  for  the  piazza  supports.  The  first  story 
frame-work  is  beam-tilled  with  bricks,  where  they 


SS  ft.  blue-stone,  iit  SOc,  pel"  It 

1300  yards  plasterlns,  at  48  ceiits  iicr  yard 

17.=)       do,       do,       cellar  ceiliiiij,  ;it  .6c,  per  yard,, 

SaO  feet  cornices,  (complete)   afJOr,  per  foot 

4  centers,  (complete),  at  $-1  each 

14,8(10  f'-et  of  timber,  iit  S;U  per  M 

Sills,  4x10  in,  iTe  fee  long. 

Ties,  4x6  in,  490  feet  Ions, 

Plates  4is  in,  138  f -et  lont;, 

Perlines,  4x9  in,  214  feet    ons 

Eidies,  Sx9  in,  61  feet  lonL', 

Ridges.  3x1  in,  20  li'Ct  bniR, 

Gables  4x6  in,  200  feet  long, 

4  posts,  4x8  in,  26  feet  long, 

8  posts,  4x8  111,  23  feet  long, 

4  posls,  4x7  in,  13'.^  feet  long, 

2  liosis,  4x7  in,  12 feet  long. 


26.10 

;  364,00 

,    28,00 

.    66.00 

16.00 

,  200,20 

DO  beams,  3x10  in,  19  i'eet  long, 
8  beams,  4x10  in,  19  IVet  long. 
11)  beams,  SxlO  in,  IS  feet  long, 
1  beam,  4x10  in,  18  leet  long, 
11  beams,  3x9  in,  18  f'  el  long. 
28  beams,  3x9  in,  19  leet  long. 
2S  beams,  3x  lO  in.  III  feet  long. 
14  beams,  3x9  in,  10  feet  long, 
78  raflcrs,  3x6  in.  2.*i  feet  long, 
34  rafters,  3x5  in,  15  feet  long, 
Biaci-s.  3i.'  in,  240  feet  long. 


175  loists,  al  ISc,  |.>-i,75;  400  wall  strips,   iit  10c,  $10     ,,,     62.75 
800  lbs,  elt,  at4c„$'2;  SOO  siding,  (clapboards)  IOc„$SO  112,00 

Cornice  materials rll'J!!, 

SOOrongh  rooflne,  at  He,  each , lO.OO 

12,000  slilngles,  at  $10  per  M l^J-gJ 

11  squares  tin  at  $9  per  square ^?-"" 

4.50  feet  valleys,  guttere,  iind  leaders,  at  10c 4-',  o 

5,:K6  ft,  lloonng,  at  3e.  per  foot ., It".- 8 

13  cellar  windows,  complete,  nt  $6  eacli ■J--  0 

SO  plain  wimlows,  complete,  .at  $12  each MXV 

2  bay  windows,  complete,  at  »60  cnrh,... lAOO 

2  dormer  windows,  complete,  at  $20  each ,,,.    40.  i 

4  stairs,  complete l-Vw 

38  doors,  complete,  at  $12,,, .     ,,,,,....,,.....  4n6.00 

Piazzas  and  stoops,  (exclusive  of  floors  &  i-oollng)  IM» 

Conservatory,  (complete) ™-  " 

Mantles,  (complete) .,.,, lo,-" 

Pantrv  and  closets,  (complete) ,..,..,..   ^-  ™ 

Nails,  $24;  Carting,  average  1  mile,  $50 iWO 

Hange  , and  plumbing,  (complpt^el,        250,00 

Carpenter's  labor,  not  included  above 4;-0,o0 

Painting 272,00 

Incidentals ;■,■■•.■ •    ^''■"' 

Total  Cost,  complete ....:. ■..".tiv.'tS.OOO.OO 
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The  East  Indian  Jnngle  Fowl  and  Hybrid. 

The  East  Indian  Jungle  Fowl  is  closely  related  to 
our  domestic  fowl,  and  of  some  particular  breeds 
it  is  a  direct  progenitor.  If  any  doubt  of  this  has 
ever  existed,  it  is  dispel- 
led by  the  fact  that  this 
wild  species  will  breed 
with  the  common  do- 
mestic hen,  and  produce 
fertile  hybrids.  In  the 
accompanying  engraving 
we  give  portraits  of  a 
pure  Jungle  cock — the 
smaller  bird — and  a  hy- 
brid cock  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  former 
with  a  common  hen.  The 
birds,  of  which  these  en- 
gravings are  portraits, 
are  now,  or  were  lately,  In 
the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don. The  Jungle  fowl  is 
of  the  species  known  as 
the  "  forked  tail  fowl  of 
Java"  ;  the  Galhisfitrea- 
ius  of  the  naturalist, 
Temminck,  and  OoUks 
varius,  of  Shaw,  the  lat- 
ter name  being  consider- 
ed by  good  authorities  as 
the  more  correct  one. 
This  species  differs  from 
all  others  of  the  genus 
Gallus,  in  having  but  a 
single  wattle,  placed  be- 
tween the  mandibles,  instead  of  one  being  placed 
upon  each  side,  as  is  usual  with  other  fowls,  and 
also  in  having  the  tips  of  the  neck  hackles  square 
instead  of  lance-shaped.  The  color  of  the  plumage 
is  also  unique,  exhibiting  very  bright  metallic  hues 
in  the  sunlight.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  back,  are  of  bright  metallic  green,  each  feather 
being  margined  with  black  ;  the  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  are  black  in  the  center,  with  the 
margins  of  both  webs  yellow ;  the  tail  sickle- 
feathers  are  much  curved,  as  narrow  as  in  a  good 
game  cock,  and  in  color  are  a  metallic  green,  with 
black  along  the  shaft.  The  central  tail  feathers  are 
black  on  the  inner  webs, 
and  bright  green  on  the 
outer.  The  smaller  wing 
coverts  are  red  with 
black  centers,  in  some 
specimens  the  edges  are 
yellow.  The  ten  primary 
<luiUs  are  dark-brown, 
the  secondaries  are 
black,  lightly  edged  with 
red,  which  is  shown 
when  the  wings  are 
closed.  The  whole  of 
the  under  parts  are 
black ;  the  comb  and 
wattle  are  very  singularly 
colored,  being  green  next 
to  the  head  and  throat, 
and  red  and  yellow  be- 
low ;  the  comb  is  smooth, 
and  without  serratures  ; 
the  bill  is  horn-color, 
and  the  legs  flesh-color. 
As  may  bo  seen  by  the 
portraits,  the  hybrid  par- 
takes very  much  of  the 
character  of  the  male 
parent,  but  it  is  larger, 
having  a  fuller  tail,  long- 
er saddle  feathers,  and 
lance-tipped  hackle.  The 
hybrid    ie    less   wild    in 

appearance  than  the  parent,  and  has  more  of  the 
sedate   composure  of    our    domesticated  species. 

Several  young  birds  were  hatched  from  eggs 
fertilized  by  the  hybrid  here  figured,  and  another 
one,  last  year  ;  and  the  noted  English  poultry  fan- 


cier, Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  hopes  that  a  beautiful 
addition  to  our  poultry  yards  may  in  time  be  pro- 
duced from  the  hybrid  race.  The  original  portraits 
from  which  these  were  photographed,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "  London  Field "  about  a  year  ago. 
The  birds  themselves  are    in  the  Regent's  Park 


THE  JUNGLE  FOWL  AND  HYBRID   WITH  DOMESTIC   FOW 


Zoological  Gardens,  and  there  are  none   for  sale 
anywhere,   either  in  Europe   or  in  this  country. 


The   Oregon  Blue   Jay— Steller's  Jay. 

BY  DB.   F.   3.    NATTESON,    COQUILLE   CITY,   OIIEGON. 


The  Jay  of  this  coast,  and  the  only  representative 
of  the  sub-order  in  this  valley,  is  Cyannra  Stelferi, 
or  Steller's  Jay.  It  inhabits  the  western  water- 
shed, from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  Russian  America  to  Lower 


TUE    OKIXiON    OR   steller's   JAY.  — (Cl/dnl'TO   HtclleH.) 


California.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Coucs :  "  Sooty-brown,  darker  on  the 
the  head,  passing  insensibly  into  rich  blue  on  the 
rump,  and  below  from  the  breast.  Wings  and  tail 
deep  Prussian  blue,  with  black  bars  (wanting  in 


very  young  birds) ;  crest  faced  with  some  blue 
touches,  and  throat  with  some  whitish  streaks  ;  no 
white  on  the  eye-lids ;  t,ail  moderately  rounded ; 
crest  about  two  inches  long  when  full  grown." 

The  blue  color  of  this  bird  is  only  on  the  parts 
of  the  feathers  which  are  exposed  to  the  light.  In- 
side of  these  they  are  of 
variable  shades  of  sooty- 
brown.  The  secondaries 
and  tertiaries  are  barred 
■with  black,  as  are  also, 
but  indistinctly,  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  tail 
aud  the  greater  wing 
coverts.  The  under  sur- 
face of  the  tail  is  sooty- 
brown,  while  the  cor- 
responding surface  of 
the  wing  is  ashy-brown. 
The  bill  is  1?  inch  long, 
hiack,  corneous,  strong, 
tapering,  acute,  with 
both  mandibles  of  equal 
length  and  meeting  at  a 
point.  The  nostrils  are 
closely  covered  with 
bristly  tufts.  The  eye  is 
black,  and  its  expression 
"wicked."  The  crest  is 
IJ  inch  long,  pointed, 
and  directed  backward, 
but  can  be  erected  or 
depressed  at  pleasure. 
The  specimen  from 
which  the  accompanying 
engraving  was  made,  is 
12  inches  long,  expanded 
wings  16  inches,  tail  5 
inches.  The  legs  are  covered  to  the  heel  with 
short,  sooty-brown  feathers,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  on 
the  outer  aud  front  sides.  The  feet  and  tarsus  are 
black,  the  latter  scaly  in  front,  and  separated  on 
each  side  from  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  envelope  by  a 
well  defined  groove.  The  female  mainly  differs 
from  the  male  by  being  a  shade  lighter  in  color. 
This  bird  frequents  both  forest  and  field.  It  is 
a  noisy,  thieving  pest;  a  marauding  vagabond  of 
the  first  water.  It  is  a  voracious  glutton,  and  eats 
anything  that  he  can  overhaul.  It  opens  a  nut  by 
holding  it  in  its  claw,  placing  it  on  the  limb  it  is 
perched  ou,  aud  raising  to  its  full  bight,  brings 
down  the  sharp  point  of 
its  beak  in  a  steady 
succession  of  vigorous 
blows,  until  the  shell  is 
broken.  It  pulls  up  the 
farmer's  young  wheat, 
corn,  peas,  etc.,  in  early 
spring ;  steals  the  eggs 
of  the  hens  in  summer, 
and  forages  on  the  grain 
accessible  to  him  at  all 
times.  It  robs  the  nests 
and  eats  the  young  of 
birds  weaker  than  it- 
self, aud  makes  itself 
obnoxious  generally. 
Merciless  and  cowardly 
among  its  feathered 
neighbors,  feared  by  the 
weak,  and  hated  by  the 
strong,  it  is  constantly 
employed  cither  in  forays 
u|)on  the  defenseless,  or 
using  its  wings  vigorous- 
ly to  escape  from  some 
well  deserved  punish- 
ment. When  frightened 
from  its  thieving  raids, 
it  flies  rapidly  to  the 
cover  of  the  nearest 
thicket,  calling  out  loud- 
ly and  defiantly,  "kwak, 
kwak,  kwak,  kwak,"  but  as  soon  as  coucealeii  from 
view,  it  remains  silent.  It  does  not  sing  (it  has 
not  this  redeeming  quality),  but  its  notes  are  many 
aud  varied.  It  cries,  "  Jay,  Jay,  Jay,"  with  great 
distinctness.     It  also   says,    "steal  it,  steal  it," 
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and  will  Burely  do  It,  if  opportunity  offers.  In 
summer  the  Jay  retires  to  the  recesses  of  the 
forests  to  breed,  where  it  builds  a  nest  of  sticks, 
moss,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick-topped  bush. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  blue  color,  and  from  four  io  six 
in  number.  Returning,  after  the  incubating  sea- 
son, they  bring  their  family  with  them,  to  pursue 
their  free-booting  practices  with  undiminished 
energy.  The  progeny  take  aptly  to  the  disreputa- 
ble ways  of  the  parents,  and  soon  become  experts 
at  thieving  and  plundering.  As  may  be  infer 
red  from  its  character,  this  Jay  is  not  a  favorite 
with  the  settlers,  and  is  remorselessly  pursued  with 
guns,  traps,  poisoned  grain,  and  any  other  agency 
which  promises  its  destruction  ;  but  for  every  Jay 
killed,  twenty  others  appear.  Though  war  goes 
on,  the  ever  present  Jay  appears  still  as  numerous, 
and  his  capacity  for  feeding  on  the  farmer's  crops, 
and  the  eggs  of  singing  birds,  as  great  as  ever. 


Among  tli3   Farmers. — No.  20. 


BT  OKE  oy  THKJI. 


Making  Manure. 

Such  a  season  as  we  have  been  experiencing — 
showers  every  day  or  two,  and  often  heavy  rains,  so 
that  our  light,  gravelly  soils  are  constantly  moist. 
Such  a  season  produces  rank  and  abundant  vegeta- 
ble growths,  which  may  contribute  much  to  the 
bulk  of  the  manure  heap.  Weeds  grow  in  the  gar- 
den, along  the  hedge-rows,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
old  bam,  long  since  pulled  away  and  cleared  up, 
and  the  problem  is  how  to  sucure  the  most 
Rapid  Keruientatloii  and  Oecay. 

There  is  always  the  danger,  that  in  the  decay 
which  naturally  comes  on  when  succulent  vegetation 
lies  in  masses  through  which  the  air  can  circulate, 
the  mass  will  pack  so  tightly,  that  the  larger  and 
more  woody  stems  will  become  enveloped  in  the  wet 
mass,  and  so,  the  air  being  shut  out,  will  decay  no 
more,  but  remain  like  so  many  ropes,  foiining  a 
mass  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle  with 
forks  or  shovels.  The  remedy  for  this  is  simple. 
The  contents  of  these  weed  compost  heaps  must  be 
cut  in  foot  lengths,  just  as  we  handle  corn-stalks  in 
winter.  The  weed-stems  may  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
spade  on  the  ground.  This  works  well,  and  is  often 
the  best  way,  because  there  is  the  least  work  in  it. 
Another  good  way  is,  when  there  is  a  patch  of  tall 
weeds  to  be  cut,  to  cut  over  the  ground  two  or  three 
times.  The  first  time  the  mower  clips  off  all  the 
soft  tops,  a  foot  or  twenty  inches  long,  perhaps, 
then  the  stems  are  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
lower  down,  and  finally  close  to  the  ground.  This 
leaves  the  material  in  the  best  possible  shape  for 
the  compost  heap ;  it  may  be  raked  up  and  loaded 
upon  the  cart  without  difficulty,  it  may  be  laid  up 
nicely  In  the  heaps,  and,  when  decayed,  may  be 
easily  overhauled. 

The  secret  of  rapid  decay  is  no  secret,  so  to 
6peak.  It  is  one  of  those  "secrets,"  or  "hidden 
mysteries  "  of  nature,  which,  when  we  really  come 
to  investigate,  we  find  we  knew  all  about  before. 
Dry  things  do  not  decay,  neither  do  water-soaked 
things.  When  we  pulled  the  old  bam  down,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  I  found  some  of  the  thatch,  that 
had  been  turning  the  water  forthirty  years  ormore, 
sweet  and  dry,  and  used  it  for  bedding  in  the  sta- 
bles ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Caesar's  bridge  timbers 
in  the  Thames,  and  the  pOes  driven  by  the  Lake- 
dweUers  in  Switzerland,  the  former  2,000,  and  the 
latter  perhaps  10,000  years  old,  and  stUI  sound,  in- 
dicate that  water  is  a  first  rate  antiseptic.  Now 
air  and  water  together  being  essential  to  rapid  de- 
cay, our  art  is  to  lay  up  our  compost  heaps  so  that 
we  can  make  them  wet,  and  partially  dry  them  al- 
ternately, bringing  all  parts  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  air  and  moisture.  A  few  layers  of  horse 
manure,  thrown  in  as  the  heap  is  built,  having  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches  each,  greatly  expedite 
the  decay.  As  soon  as  the  first  good  heat  is  over, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  water.  The  succulence  of 
the  plants  themselves,  afEord  moisture  enough  for 
this  first  and  most  active  heating,  and  rains  may 
supply  water  to  keep  the  decay  in  active  progress, 


for  some  time,  but  the  heap  wiU  gradually  dry  out, 
and  ought  to  be  "  cut "  over  and  relaid  with  fresh 
material,  and  given  a  good  soaking  at  least  twice 
during  the  season. 

Swine  as  Manure  Makers. 

When  a  sufficiently  large  herd  of  swine  is  kept, 
they  make  the  best  composters  and  workers-over 
of  material  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  a  few  are  well  kept  at  work.  The 
weeds  and  vegetable  matter,  cut  short,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  pig  pen,  but  they  should  soon  be 
thrown  out  again.  If  the  pen  be  cleaned  out  once 
a  month,  and  the  manure  added  to  the  compost 
heap,  it  will  decay  much  better,  for  there  will  be 
better  circulation  of  air  through  it ;  but  it  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  there  is  no  plan  for  making  a  com- 
post heap,  equal  to  building  one  over  or  near  a 
tank  or  sunken  hogshead,  out  of  which  water 
may  be  pumped  to  moisten  the  heap  with. 

Hay  Ciuod,  not  Dried. 

Every  year  the  problem  comes  up,  how  green  will 
it  do  to  get  in  hay  ?  and  every  year  ovir  practice  is 
to  get  it  in  with  less  and  less  drying.  Cut  between 
i  and  8  P.  M.  ;  the  next  day,  if  heavy,  shaken  up 
and  turned  before  noon,  and  once  after,  then  raked 
up  at  3  P.  M.,  and  got  in  the  same  afternoon,  Is 
pretty  quick  work,  and  to  accomplish  it,  and  have 
the  hay  cured  enough  to  keep  without  salting,  re- 
quires a  hot,  drying  day.  I  have  just  had  excellent 
luck,  cutting  late  one  day,  raking  into  windrows  at 
about  noon,  cocking  up  by  three  o'clock,  and  get- 
ting in  the  nest  forenoon,  and  using  salt  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  hay.  This  hay  is 
cured  and  little  dried,  and  there  is  very  little  work 
about  the  operation.  Salt  has  a  wonderful  effect, 
I  do  not  understand  it.  The  hay  "sweats"  well, 
but  if  salted  rarely  molds,  or  gives  off  any  but  fra- 
grant odors.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  salt 
could  come  in  contact  with  the  hay  so  generally  as 
to  affect  it  all,  and  yet  every  lock  seems  to  be 
preserved. 

I  have  never  used  salt  upon  corn-fodder,  but  I 
shall  do  so  this  year,  confident  that  four  or  five 
quarts  to  the  ton  will  aid  greatly  in  curing  it,  and 
prevent  the  necessity  of  so  much  drying.  The 
finer  the  salt,  the  further  it  will  go  in  salting  hay. 
A  handful  of  salt  will  penetrate  through  three  feet 
of  hay  in  the  mow,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment, 
and  I  presume  if  the  hay  were  very  dry,  it  would 
rattle  down  a  good  ways  farther. 

Harrowing  Gro-wiiig  Crops. 

I  am  old  fogy  enough  to  stand  out  pretty  well 
against  startling  innovations.  Though,  I  confess, 
like  Daniel  Boon's  coon,  I  came  do^vn  from  previ- 
ously held  notions  when  John  J.  Thomas  advocated 
harrowing  field  com,  and  invented  a  harrow  to  do 
it  with ;  but  this  harrowing  of  spring  grain,  par- 
ticalarly  oats,  has  something  in  it  so  positively  re- 
pugnant to  general  views  of  thrift,  that  I  had  no 
thought  of  giving  it  a  trial,  any  more  than  of  plant- 
ing an  acre  or  two  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  or  adopting 
either  flat  culture  or  the  "  Ross  system  "  for  corn. 
We  do  not  all  think  alike.  Discussing  crop  pros- 
pects the  other  day  with  Mr.  Devereux  Pennington, 
of  Bergen  Co.,  he  spoke  of  his  oats,  (everybody's 
oats  are  looking  well),  and  said  that  after  having 
been  harrowed  seven  times,  they  were  standing  very 
evenly,  waist  high,  all  over  the  field,  and  that  there 
were  almost  no  weeds  to  be  seen. 

"What,"  said  I, 

"  Seven  Times  Harrowed, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  just  that,"  said  he,  "and  besides," he 
added,  "  I  have  learned  another  thing  in  connection 
with  this  harrowing  business,  which  I  am  surprised 
that  you  did  not  see  the  advantage  in,  as  soon  as 
the  subject  of  harro-iving  spring  grains  was  broach- 
ed ;  that  is,  that  top-dressing  may  be  done  at  al- 
most any  time,  well  along  into  the  spring." — Then 
he  gave  me  the  history  of  the  particular  field  of 
which  we  were  speaking,  and  afterwards  a  tran- 
script of  the  memorandums  in  his  Farm  note  book. 
It  seems  the  ground,  which  is  light,  sandy  alluvial, 
was  plowed  last  autumn,  and  this  spring  top-dressed 
with  manure  compost  over  about  one-third  of  the 


field.  When  he  was  ready  to  sow,  he  did  not  wait 
to  finish  the  manuring,  but  having  determined  up- 
on harrowing  the  crop  several  times,  sowed  the- 
oats  and  harrowed  them  in,  and  then  kept  right  on 
with  the  top-dressing. 

The  following  are  the  memorandums  : 

"April  12th.  Sowed  3=  5  acres  with  White  Prob- 
stier  oats,  on  ground  plowed  last  fall,  and  part  of 
it  top-dressed  this  spring.  Used  9  bushels  of  32' 
pounds,  broadcast.  (The  balance  of  the  ground 
was  afterwards  top-dressed). — April  13th.  Rolled 
oat  ground. — May  2nd.  Harrowed  oats  1st  time  ; 
May  7th,  2nd  time  ;  May  21st,  3d  time ;  May  25th, 
4th  time ;  May  28th,  5th  time  ;  June  4th,  6th  time  :  . 
June  13th,  7th  time. — The  oats  are  now  looking 
very  well,  and  promise  a  large  yield  of  clean  seed." 

The  oats  top-dressed  after  sovring,  had — so  it  ap- 
pears to  Mr.  Pennington — greater  benefit  from  the 
manure  than  the  others,  where  both  manure  and 
oats  were  harrowed  in  together,  for  it  served  as  a 
mulch  to  them  when  just  coming  out  of  the  ground, 
and  being  disturbed  by  the  subsequent  harrowings, 
and  knocked  about  more  or  less,  the  weeds  starting 
up  under  its  influence  were  more  thoroughly  killed. 
This  seems  reasonable.  The  harrow  used  was  a 
heavy,  long-toothed  common  harrow,  but  it  was 
not  dragged  promiscuously  over  the  field,  but  every 
time  as  nearly  in  the  same  tracks  as  possible.  After 
once  or  twice  this  became  an  easy  matter,  and  the 
teeth  followed  In  the  old  tracks,  as  we  go  and  think 
in  old  ruts,  from  habit.  Some  oats  were  torn  out 
at  first,  of  course ;  some  were  buried  past  resurrec- 
tion, no  doubt;  the  harrow  teeth  cut  furrows 
through  them,  and  ranged  the  plants  in  phalanxes 
as  if  put  in  by  a  drill,  and  then  in  passing  through 
subsequently,  few  were  disturbed.  The  ground 
was  disturbed,  and  weeds  were  killed  by  wholesale. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  harrowing,  the  oats  were 
14  inches  high,  and  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
pretty  well  flattened  down  by  the  operation.  Still, 
as  the  "pusley"  (I  quote  the  word  as  being  ver- 
nacular— purslane  is  too  respectable  a  name  for  the 
"pesky"  plant,)  was  just  starting — showing  its 
minute  red  leaves  above  the  stuface,  this  last  har- 
rowing wrought  wholesale  destruction  by  covering 
it  with  earth. 

The  action  of  a  harrow-tooth  in  passing  through 
light  soil,  is  to  throw  a  perfect  shower  of  earth  to- 
either  side,  so  that  harrowing  not  only  loosens  the- 
BoU  about  the  plants — a  very  beneficial  operation, 
admits  air,  and  with  it  warmth  and  moisture,  but 
effects  a  very  thorough  destruction  of  weeds,  by 
burying  them  in  their  most  delicate  and  vulnerable 
condition,  that  of  the  seed-leaf. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  this  system  is  being 
able  to  plow  in  the  autumn.  I  have  sometimes 
done  this — that  is,  put  spring  grain  on  land  plowed 
in  the  fall  without  plowing  again,  but  have  alivays 
felt — and  so  have  the  oats — that  the  ground  was  not 
really  half  prepared,  and  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
weedy  than  spring-plowed  land.  On  our  light  san- 
dy loams,  we  have  to  take  care  that  the  ground  is 
not  too  much  exposed  to  washing  by  heavy  rains  in 
winter,  so  there  is  much  land  on  hill-sides  which 
can  not  be  plowed  in  the  autumn  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  harrowing,  however,  may  be 
done  as  well  on  spring-plowed  as  on  fall-plowed  land. 

Sarly  Sewing  of  Grass  and  Grain. 

Winter  grain  and  grass  seed  may,  and  should  be 
sowed  as  early  as  the  ground  is  clear  after  the  first 
of  August.  Grass  seed  earlier.  When  land  is  to 
be  laid  down  to  grass,  I  find  that  early  seeding — 
say  sowing  in  July  rather  than  in  September,  if  the 
ground  is  rich,  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
fair  crop  of  hay  and  next  to  none  the  first  year. 
One  rich  piece  of  moist  land,  well  manured,  was 
last  year  sowed  with  Timothy  and  Swedes,  about 
the  middle  of  July.  A  big  crop  of  roots  was  taken 
off,  and  this  year,  Timothy  hay,  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  I  should  judge.  The  Clover  sowed 
In  the  spring  making  no  great  figure. 

Last  year  a  piece  of  land  of  one  of  my  near 
neighbors  was  manured  in  July  for  turnips,  with 
manure  from  the  bam-yard,  which  had  accumulated, 
since  the  yard  was  cleared  out  in  the  spring,  and 
during  the  extreme  drouth  from  which  we  suffered. 
A  good  part  of  the  manure  was  rye  chafi,  mixed 
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with  animal  droppings.  Grass  seed  was  sowed  at 
the  same  time,  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  grass  in 
this  section,  it  was  burned  ont  and  made  no  sigTi. 
Something  started,  it  was  taken  for  "barn-grass," 
or  some  coarse  grass  of  the  kind.  The  turnips 
yielded  well,  and  the  grass,  to  the  surprise  of  everj- 
body,  did  not  winter-kill,  and  was  so  green  in  the 
spring,  that  it  was  suffered  to  stand  to  see  what  it 
would  come  to.  It  proved  to  be  lye.  The  chaif 
contained  light  seed  which  did  not  decay  because 
the  season  was  so  hot  and  dry,  so  it  was  sown  with 
the  manure  early  in  July.  It  was  the  earliest,  tall- 
est, and  finest  rye  cut  in  our  whole  neighborhood. 
I  conclude  not  that  shriveled  seed  is  the  best — 
though  possibly  some  people  might  argue  that,  for 
perversity,  but  that  we  can  hardly  sow  too  early. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  7. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Walks   and   Talks   on  the  Farm,' 
"  Harris  on  the  J^,"  etc. 


"Two  years  ago,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  sowed 
wheat  and  rye  together.    What  was  the  result  ?  " 

"  The  result,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  was  a  noble 
crop  of  rye,  with  a  few  heads  of  wheat  scattered 
through  it.     I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it." 

"  I  intend  to  give  it  another  trial  this  fall,"  said 
I,  "  the  wheat  did  not  hurt  the  rye.  I  had  appar- 
ently just  as  good  a  crop  of  rye  as  if  no  wheat  had 
been  soivn.  I  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
one  and  a  halt  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  This  year 
I  propose  to  sow  five  pecks  of  each  per  acre." 

Ton  ask  what  I  expect  to  gain  by  it  ?  Let  me 
say  (1)  that  the  land  on  which  I  propose  to  sow  the 
wheat  and  rye,  did  not  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  the  last  time  it  was  sown.  It  winter-killed. 
And  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  clover-seed 
failed.  And  you  know  what  this  means.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  lose  a  crop  of  wheat  and  a  crop  of  clover, 
but  worse  still  to  have  thistles  and  other  weeds  get 
full  possession  of  the  land.  The  field,  or  rather 
part  of  the  field,  has  not  got  over  it  yet,  and  wUl 
not  until  I  get  it  down  in  clover  and  grass.  (2)  The 
land  has  been  underdrained  since  it  was  last  in 
wheat,  and  consequently  we  stand  a  far  better 
chance  to  get  a  good  crop  of  wheat ;  but  (3)  I  do 
not  feel  at  aU  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  But 
(4)  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  rye  will  do  well  on 
this  land.  And  (.5)  there  is  a  good  chance  for  wheat 
to  do  well.  It  will  depend  on  the  season.  And  so 
(6)  by  sowing  wheat  and  rye  together,  I  am  pretty 
certain  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  rye,  even  if  the  winter 
and  spring  are  unfavorable  for  wheat.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  season  should  be  favorable,  I 
should  be  likely  to  get  a  good  half-crop  of  wheat 
and  a  good  half-crop  of  rj-e.  And  (7)  a  good  haU- 
crop  of  wheat,  and  a  good  half-crop  of  rye,  is  bet- 
ter than  a  good  crop  of  rye  alone. 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Deacon,  "but 
you  did  not  get  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  " 

"  True,"  said  I,  "  but  we  had  a  good  crop  of  rye. 
The  truth  is,  the  season  was  a  very  unfavorable  one 
for  wheat,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  did  not  sow 
wheat  enough.  The  rye  got  full  possession  of  the 
soil,  and  crowded  out  the  wheat.  This  year  I  mean 
to  sow  less  rye  and  more  wheat. " 


Sowing  wheat  and  rye  together,  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  has  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  where  the 
crop  is  called  Mezlins,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, wheat  and  rj'e  were  formerly  extensively 
grott-n  together.  The  crop  was  called  "  Monk-coni." 
I  suppose  because  the  brown-bread  made  from  the 
mixture,  was  formerly  used  by  Ibe  Monks,  as  it  is 
to  this  day  used  in  many  English  farm  houses. 

•'Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  swceterand  nicer, 
and  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  bread,  when 
properly  made,  was  never  eaten." 

"  I  can  endorse  all  that,"  said  I,  "  but  of  course 
I  have  no  thought  of  raising  tliis  crop  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  domuud  for  the  mixture.  But  we 
have  now  machines  tluit  will  take  out  nnirhj  nil  the 
wheat  from  the  rye.  It  1  could  grow  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  and  rye  together,  I  should  have  no  difli- 
culty  in  getting  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  separated  from  the  rye,  and  the  remaining 


ten  per  cent  being  mixed  T\-ith  the  rye,  would  at  any 
rate  be  no  injury  to  the  market  value  of  the  rye  for 
milling  purposes.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  add 
a  few  cents  a  bushel  to  the  price  of  the  rye." 

There  would  be  a  little  rye  in  the  wheat,  bnt  not 
more  than  is  found  in  average  samples  of  wheat. 

"  But  the  wheat  and  rye,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  do 
not  ripen  at  the  same  time." 

"  True,"  said  I,  "  and  that  fact  probably  accounts 
for  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  get  good  monk- 
corn  or  mezhn  ilour,  is  to  grow  the  wheat  and  rye 
together.  It  is  claimed  that  you  can  not  get  good 
brown  bread  merely  by  mixing  wheat  and  rye  flour. 
The  wheat  and  rye  must  not  only  be  ground  to- 
gether, but  grown  together.  When  grown  together, 
the  crop  would  not  be  cut  until  the  rye  was  fully 
ripe,  while  the  wheat  would  be  only  just  out  of  the 
milk  conditions  favorable  for  high  quality  in  both." 


Rye  can  be  sown  earlier  or  later  than  wheat.  In 
this  section  it  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  October. 

Light  sandy,  shallow,  gravelly  soils,  that  will  not 
produce  wheat,  may  yield  a  good  crop  of  rye.  Low, 
black,  sandy  alluvial  soils,  where  wheat  would  be 
likely  to  w-inter-kill,  or  where,  if  it  escaped  the 
winter,  would  be  likely  to  rust,  or  lodge,  or  be  so 
late  as  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  midge — on 
such  land  rye  frequently  produces  a  good  crop.  It 
is  on  just  this  character  of  land  where  I  have  seen 
the  heaviest  crops  of  monk-corn.  If  a  fanner 
thinks  his  soil  likely  to  produce  good  winter  wheat, 
he  will  not  sow  rye.  It  is  only  in  doubtful  cases 
where  rye  or  rye  and  wheat  will  be  sown. 

The  preparation  for  rye  is  usually  the  same  as  for 
wheat.  A  clover-sod  or  a  summer-fallow,  is  far 
more  likely  to  give  a  good  crop  than  when  rye  is 
sown  after  barley  or  oats. — "  I  have  seen  a  good 
crop  of  rye,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  raised  after  pota- 
toes."— "Yes,"  said  I,  "  especially  if  the  potatoes 
had  been  well  manured,  or  the  rye  was  dressed 
with  two  hundred  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  super- 
phosphate, per  acre." 

Mr.  OrvQle  Bailey,  of  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  once 
told  me  that  he  raised  (Mi  bushels  of  rj-e  per  acre. 
It  was  grown  on  land  that  had  been  in  meadow  for 
20  years.  It  was  broken  up  and  planted  to  com. 
The  next  year  it  was  prepared  for  tobacco,  but  not 
planted.  It  was  sown  with  rye  early  in  August,  and 
was  eaten  off  by  sheep  during  the  winter.  This  is 
the  largest '  crop  of  which  I  have  any  personal 
knowledge — 25  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  yield.  Mr. 
BaUey's  land,  though  not  manured  for  years,  was 
unquestionably  in  good  condition.  It  was,  prac- 
tically, summer-fallowed,  was  sown  early,  and,  as 
the  original  intention  was  to  use  it  merely  for 
green  fodder,  I  presume  it  was  seeded  heavily. 

As  to  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  the  Deacon, 
the  Doctor,  and  other  practical  and  theoretical  au- 
thorities difier.  The  Deacon  thinks  five  pecks  a- 
bundant,  while  the  Doctor,  from  observation  rather 
than  experience,  says  he  would  never  sow  less  than 
2  bushels,  and  if  not  sown  until  late,  say  the  last  of 
September,  he  would  put  on  2J  bushels,  or  if  not 
until  October,  he  would  sow  3  bushels.  When 
straw  or  green  feed  is  the  principal  object,  he  would 
sow  early  and  sow  thick— siy  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  2i  to  3  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  does  not 
germinate  so  soon  as  wheat,  and  when  sowing  them 
together,  this  fact  is  a  decided  advantage.  The 
wheat,  if  the  soil  is  mellow  and  moist,  has  a  chance 
to  get  hold  of  the  ground  before  its  coarser  and 
hardier  associate  is  strong  enough  to  smother  it. 

"  Tbat  is  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  I  would  ad- 
vise you,  instead  of  sowing,  as  you  propose,  li 
bushels  of  wheat  and  11  bushels  of  rye,  to  sow  2 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1  bushel  of  rye.  If  your  rye 
is  too  thick,  the  wheat  stands  a  poor  chance." 

Rye  is  a  capital  crop  to  seed  down  with.  The 
only  decent  catch  of  clover  I  have  had  of  late  years, 
has  been  with  rye.  I  sowed  last  year  on  wheat, 
rj-e,  and  barley,  and  the  clover  on  the  rye  was  de- 
cidedly the  best,  wheat  next,  und  barley  last.  I 
sowed  Timothy  with  the  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  red 
and  white  clover  in  the  spring.  The  Timothy  did 
quite  as  well  on  the  wheat  as  on  the  rye.  but  the 
clovers,  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  spring,  were 
decidedly  better  ou  the  rye  than  on  the  wheat. 


"It  need  hardly  be  said,"  remarked  the  DoetoFj 
"  that  rye  affords  the  best  of  all  straw  for  bedding 
horses.  It  often  brings  a  very  high  price.  A  far- 
mer could  well  afford  to  sell  rye  straw  and  buy 
clover  hay  or  bran  with  the  money.  The  exchange 
would  give  him  more  food  and  richer  manure.  Eng- 
lish farmers  would  raise  more  rj'e,  did  not  a  clause 
in  their  leases  prevent  them  from  selling  straw." 

"Rye  straw,"  said  I,  "  wUl  keep  horses  cleaner 
than  any  other  bedding,  and  will  last  longer  than 
wheat,  or  oat,  or  barley  straw,  but  I  am  not  sure 
tha.t,  for  a  farniir,  it  is  any  better  than  wheat  or 
other  straw.  It  will  not  absorb  any  more  liquid  thas 
wheat  straw.  The  horse  men  like  it  because  it  is 
tough  and  keeps  the  horse  dry  and  clean.  It  letB 
the  liquid  pass  through.  But  this  is  not  what  s 
farmer  wants,  especially  in  bedding  pigs  and  sheep, 
as  we  seldom  have  any  arrangement  for  carrying  og 
the  liquid.  We  use  straw  as  an  absorbent,  and 
wheat,  oat,  and  barley  straw,  especially  when  cut 
into  chaf[,  will  absorb  more  liquid  than  long  rye 
straw.  From  all  which  I  argue  that  where  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  rye  straw,  it  is  well  to  sell  it" 

"Rye  is  often  grown  merely  for  the  straw,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "and  is  said  to  be  a  profitable  crop." 

"It  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  so  much."  said  the 
Deacon,  "  as  when  it  matures.  It  is  the  seed  that 
contains  the  nitrogon  and  phosphoric  acid." 

"True,"  said  I,  "but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  crop  of  com,  when  grown  for 
fodder,  or  a  crop  of  rye,  when  grown  for  straw, 
docs  not  remove  just  as  much  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  from  the  soil  as  when  raised  for  grain. 
The  grain  exhausts  the  straw.  I  think  that  it  wiB 
be  found  as  necessarj-  to  have  laud  rich  to  produce 
a  large  crop  of  corn  fodder,  or  a  large  crop  of  rye 
straw,  as  to  raise  a  crop  of  com  or  a  crop  of  rye." 


In  raising  rye  for  soiling,  or  for  eating  off  on  the 
land  by  sheep  in  the  spring,  it  is  well  to  select  the 
earliest,  warmest,  and  driest  laud  attainable,  and 
get  it  into  prime  condition  by  plowing,  harrowing, 
and  roUing.  The  richer  it  is  the  better.  Then  sow 
early  and  quite  thick,  say  3  bushels  per  acre.  It 
has  never  been  a  favorite  crop  with  me  in  this  sec- 
tion. Our  springs  are  too  short.  It  is  the  earliest 
crop  we  have,  but  it  does  not  lust  long  enough.  It 
is  no  sooner  read.v  than  it  is  past  its  prime.  If  the 
sheep  have  plenty  of  mangels,  they  can  wait  until 
the  clover  is  ready  for  them.  If  no  roots  uro  raised, 
or  the  crop  is  short,  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  an 
acre  of  rye  for  each  fifty  head  of  sheep. 

If  we  could  do  as  Mr.  Bailey  did,  sow  the  rye  on 
rich  well  prepared  land,  and  pasture  the  crop  at 
times,  during  the  winter,  and  raise,  as  he  did,  041 
bushels  per  acre,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable crops  a  farmer  could  raise.  The  straw  is 
generally  twice  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  is  usu- 
ally worth  at  least  §1.5  per  ton.  Such  a  crop  would 
net,  above  all  expenses,  at  least  $100  per  acre. 


An   American    Silo. 

The  description  of  a  French  method  of  preserv- 
ing corn  fodder,  given  in  the  American  Aijriridturi.<t 
for  June,  1875,  has  brought  out  numerous  inquiries 
as  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  same  system  here. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
method  is  neither  practicable,  nor  profitable  for 
us,  although  the  very  same  manner  of  pri^serving 
an  .article  of  feed,  uot  unlike  corn  fodder  in  many 
respects,  has  been  in  successful  use  for  sever^ 
years  by  more  than  one  farmer  of  our  acquaintance. 
The  feed  referred  to  is  brewers'  grains,  a  substance 
quite  as  moist,  succulent,  and  easily  fcrmentible  as 
corn  fodder.  If  this  can  be  perfectly  preserved  for 
many  months,  why  could  not  corn  fodder  be  as  well 
preserved  in  the  same  manner  ?  In  the  Amtriean 
Aijrieultarist  of  April.  1875,  we  described  a  model 
dairy  bam.  belonging  to  Mr.  Brady,  of  Katonah,  N. 
Y.,  to  which  is  attached  a  silo,  built  upon  the  same 
priuciple  as  those  in  which  the  French  farmers  pre- 
serve their  com  fodder.  The  only  diflcrence  being, 
tbat  the  French  silos  arc  long  and  narrow,  while 
Mr.  Brady's  is  more  nearly  square.  The  long  and 
narrow  silo  is  undoubtedly  the  better  of  the  two, 
but  the  differejicc  in  shape  does  not  influence  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  silo,  except  in  degree.  We 
IJve  an  engiuviriK  (fig.  1),  showing  the  shape  and 
manner  of  construction  of  the  Katonah  silo,  and  at 
Sgure  3  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.    It  will  be 


Fig.  1. — VIEW   OP   SILO. 

seen  that  the  only  difference  between  the  operation 
af  this  and  the  French  silo,  is,  that  the  former  has 
not  so  dense  and  compact  a  covering  as  the  latter. 
A  very  close  covering  is  not  so  essential  with  brew- 
ers' grains,  as  with  corn  fodder,  because  they  paeli 
much  closer  and  exclude  the  air  better  than  the 
looser  com  stalks  ;  but  when  the  latter  are  cut  up 
feto  chafi,  and  thoroughly  well  pressed  down,  a 
mere  covering  of  planlis,  nicely  jointed  upon  the 
edges,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
air  from  the  mass  below.  It  is  always  preferable 
io  cut  the  fodder  into  pieces,  not  longer  than  one 
inch,  for  the  reason  that  it  then  paclis  more  closely 
SDd  the  preservation  is  more  complete.  The  silo, 
shown  in  figure  1,  consists  of  a  sort  of  basement 
cellar,  with  the  door  opening  into  the  cow-stable 
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Fig.  3. — MANNER   OF   C0VEKIN6. 


{'Mr.  Brady's  farm  is  a  milk  dairy),  and  the  rear 
gunk  for  the  most  part  beneath  the  ground  ;  a  road 
passes  the  end  of  it,  where  there  is  a  door,  shown 
'5y  dotted  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  the 
grains.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  and  the  floor  is  of 
cement.  The  silo  is  covered  with  an  ordinary 
shingle  roof.  The  grains  are  packed  in  solidly,  un- 
til they  reach  the  level  of  the  door  at  the  top,  when 
they  are  covered  with  boards,  and  some  straw  is 
thro\vii  over  the  boards.  When  the  grains  are  re- 
quired, the  lower  door  is  opened,  and  the  grains,  as 
fresh  as  when  put  in,  but  somewhat  sour,  are  dug 
out  for  use.  As  the  mass  is  cut  away,  nothing  is 
done  to  the  surface  which  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air ;  but  as  the  grains  are  very  quickly  used  in  this 
large  dairy,  there  is  not  time  for  them  to  be  in- 
jured, aud  the  surface  is  made  fresh  every  day  by 
the  removal  of  what  was  left  exposed  the  day  be- 
fore. The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
preservation  of  corn  fodder.  As  cut  green  fodder 
lies  in  a  looser  and  more  open  mass  than  grains,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  cover  as  nearly  im- 
pervious to  air  as  possible,  for  use  when  the  silo  is 
opened  and  the  preserved  fodder  is  in'  course  of 
consumption.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  means 
af  wide  planks,  jointed  smoothly  at  the  edges, 


which  should  be  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  mass  of 
fodder  as  it  is  cut  away.  Pins  may  be  inserted  in  a 
few  of  these  planks,  upon  which  another  plank  may 
rest,  and  the  whole  cover  may  then  be  pressed 
tightly  against  the  fodder  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  with  one  end  against  the  wall,  and 
the  other  end  resting  upon  the  cross-plank,  and 
thus  made  to  act  as  a  wedge.  (This  is  shown 
in  figure  3.)  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  mass  of  fodder  smoothly  and  regularly,  leav- 
ing an  even  surface  for  the  planks  to  rest  against. 
In  packing  away  com  fodder  in  this  manner, 
it  would  be  very  useful  to  mix  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cut  straw  with  it,  to  absorb  the  super- 
abundant moisture  and  to  moderate  the  fermenta- 
tion. It  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  this  plan 
serves  to  increase  the  feeding  value  of  the  straw, 
without  deteriorating  in  the  least  the  quality  of  the 
corn.  It  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  fermenta- 
tion which  the  com  undergoes,  changes  some  of  its 
cellulose  in  character,  and  renders  it  more  digesti- 
ble, as  well  as  transforms  some  of  its  starch  into 
sugar,  aud  some  of  its  sugar  into  alcohol.  The 
preserved  fodder  possesses  an  agreeable  vinous 
scent,  which  is  not  at  all  distasteful,  but  rather 
otherwise,  to  the  cows  to  which  it  is  fed.  When  it 
is  understood  how  easily  this  valuable  fodder  may 
be  preserved,  we  shall  look  for  the  adoption  of 
the  method  upon  dairy  and  stock  farms,  where 
the  food  supply  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration. 


A  Won-Freezing  Pump. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  1877,  we 
gave  illustrations  of 
some  very  excellent 
pumps  which  were  so 
well  adapted  to  a  va- 
riety of  uses  that  they 
were  appropriately  call- 
ed "Universal"  pumps. 
At  this  season,  when 
we  are  necessarily  on 
the  lookout  for  proper 
appliances  for  use  in 
the  rapidly  coming 
winter,  a  non-freezing 
out-door  pump  for  the 
houseyard,  the  barn- 
yard, or  the  field,  will 
be  a  timely  thing  to 
consider.  The  pump 
here  illustrated  is  one 
of  this  character,  in- 
tended for  wells  from 
30  to  200  feet  deep,  and 
is  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  "  Uni- 
versal "  pumps  above 
alluded  to,  viz.,  the 
Nason  Manufacturing  ^'S-  1--THE  pdmp. 
Co.,  of  Fulton  St.,  New  Tork.  This  pump  is  built 
in  a  remarkably  strong  manner,  being  protected  by 
flanges  or  buttresses  on 
four  sides.  This  mode  of 
construction  gives  com- 
parative lightness  with 
great  strength.  The  bar- 
rel of  the  pump,  as  may 
be  seen  at  figure  1,  is  very 
naiTow,  so  that  it  is  quick- 
ly filled,  and  as  quickly 
emptied,  which  in  cold 
^  ■  '  "•y'j'^r"  ■  '.|  weather  tends  to  prevent 
the  water  inside  from 
freezing,  and  also  saves 
time  in  bringing  the  wa- 
ter. A  tap,  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground, 
permits  the  water  to 
escape  rapidly,  as  soon 
as  the  working  of  the 
pump  is  stopped ;  in 
winter  this  tap  is  kept 
open,  but  in  summer  it  is 
closed.  Ventilating  holes  are  made  in  the  well- 
cover,  and  the  standard,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and 


Fig.  3. — VALVES,  ETC. 


these  provide  for  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  well ; 
as  water  may  be  drawn  out  of  it,  air  enters,  and 
thus  the  well  is  supplied  with  fresh  air.  These 
holes  being  placed  high  in  the  base,  no  vermin  of 
any  kind  can  enter  the  well.  The  handle  is  fluted, 
so  that  it  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  rod 
of  a  windmill,  by  means  of  a  clip  and  a  set-screw, 
and  as  quickly  released.  Figure  2,  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  air  chambers  and  valves  for  a  deep 
well,  which  are  used  with  this  pump.  As  the  pump 
is  wholly  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  brass 
cylinders,  which  are  provided  when  desired,  and 
very  strongly  made,  although  from  its  construction 
it  is  much  lighter  than  would  he  supposed  from 
its  exterior  appearance,  it  is  excellently  adapted 
for  farm  use  for  both  the  deep  and  shallow  weUs. 


Fig.  l.^FKAjrE. 


Ventilators  for  Fodder  Stacks. 

The  perfect  curing  of  fodder  corn  is  difficult, 
even  with  the  best  appliances  ;  as  usually  done,  the 
curing  is  very  imperfect.    The  fodder  corn  crop  is 
one  that  merits  not 
only  the  best  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground 
and  the  best  culture, 
but  it  is   wortliy  of 
special   care    in  har- 
vesting and    curing. 
The  French  farmers 
are  giving  much  at- 
tention to  this  crop, 
and    by    good    cul- 
ture,    are      raising 
most     extraordinary 
and  very  profitable  yields.    Seventy  tons  per  acre 
is  not  unfrequently  grown  by  the  best  farmers. 
We  do  not  average  more  than  eight  tons  per  acre, 
yet  with  us  the  com  crop  may  be  grown  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.    In  a  few  instances, 
a  j-ield  of  30  tons  per  acre  has  beea  reached  by  one 
farmer,  but  this  is  the  highest  within  our  knowledge. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  ordinary 
American  agriculture  is,  the  neglect  with  which 
this  easily  grown  and  very  valuable  crop  is  treated  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  improvements  in 
our  advancing  system  of  culture  is,  the  attention 
now  being  given  to  fodder  com.  A  drawback  under 
which  we  labor  is  the  difficulty  of  curing  such 
heavy  and  succulent  herbage  ;  this,  however,  will 
by  and  by  be  removed,  both  by  the  adoption  of  tte 
French  system  of  ensilage,  and  by  better  methods 
of  drying  the  fodder.    On  the  whole,  the  system  of 
ensilage  offers  by  far 
the  greatest    advan- 
tages ;  the  fodder  be- 
ing  preserved   in   a 
fresh  and  succulent 
condition,    and    the 
labor    of    preparing 
the  silos,  cutting  the 
stalks,  and  properly 
protecting  them  from 
the  atmosphere,  be- 
ing actually  no  more 
than  that  of  drying 
the  crop  in  the  usual 
manner,  storing  it  in 
stacks,  and  cutting  it 
afterwards    for    use 
when  it  is  needed.  It 
is    impossible,   how- 
ever, that  even    the 
best     improvements 
can     be    introduced 
otherwise  than  slow- 
ly and  with  caution ; 
the   old    system,  al- 
though it  may  be  less  effective  and  profitable  than 
the  new,  will  be  long  retained  by  many  ;  and  even 
in  the  old  methods  improvements  are  being  made 
from  season  to  season  by  the  ingenuity  of  farmers. 
For  Instance,  we  recently  saw  a  very  simple  but 
useful  arrangement  for  the  ventilation  of  stacks, 
and  mows  in  hams,  which  is  applicable  to  the  cur- 
ing of  com  fodder.    It  consists  of  a  frame  (fig.  1), 


Fig.  2.— VBNTII-ATOB. 
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made  of  strips  of  wood,  put  together  with  amall 
carriage  bolts.  The  strips  may  be  made  of  chest- 
nut, pine,  or  hemlock,  the  first  being  the  most  dura- 
ble and  best,  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick. 
The  iUustratioD  shows  how  these  strips  are  put  to- 
gether. The  length  of  the  section  shown  may  be 
three  or  four  feet.  At  figure  2  is  seen  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sections  are  put  together.  A  small 
stack  may  have  a  column  of  these  ventilators  in 
the  center  ;  a  large  one  may  have  three  or  four  of 
them  ;  in  a  mov/  in  the  bam,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  are  needful,  two  or  three,  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  made  in  this  shape,  they  are  so 
portable,  and  easy  to  use,  that  the  greatest  objec- 
tions against  ventilators  are  removed.  In  stacking 
fodder  corn,  it  is  safest  to  make  the  stacks  small. 
Three  of  these  sections,  placed  together  in  one 
column,  are  sufficient  for  a  stock  containing  three 
tons,  and  which  would  be  about  14  feet  high.  The 
sheaves  should  be  smaU,  and  the  stack  somewhat 
open  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  freely  admit  currents 
of  air.  The  top  of  the  stack  should  be  well  pro- 
tected, to  keep  out  the  rain  ;  a  hay  cap  fastened 
over  the  top,  would  be  very  effective  for  this.  If  a 
quantity  of  dry  straw  could  be  thrown  in  between 
the  bundles,and  on  the  top  of  each  layer  of  them,  the 
perfect  curing  of  the  fodder  would  be  then  secured. 


A  "Western  Locust  Trap. 

A  great  many  devices  have  been  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  locusts  in  those  Western  States 
where  they  have  done  so  much  mischief  for  a  few 
years  past.  Whether  the  locusts  are  to  remain  as  a 
permanent  pest  to  the  Western  farmers,  or  not,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
through  some  effects  of  the  climate,  the  attacks  of 
parasitic  enemies,  their  consumption  by  birds  and 
other  animals, and  by  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves, the  locusts  have  of  late  been  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  their  depredations  have  become 
almost  inconsiderable.  Many  methods  have  been 
adopted  for  their  destruction.  Rolling  the  ground ; 
plowing  furrows,  and  making  pits  in  them  in  which 
the  insects  are  caught;  bumingthem  in  long  piles  of 
dry  grass  ;  catching  them  in  large  sacks,  and  upon 
frames  smeared  with  gas  tar,  and  upon  large  sheet- 
iron  pans  containing  burning  fuel ;  all  these  have 
been  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  as  well  as  the 
negative  means  of  diverting  them  from  their  course 
by  means  of  thick  smoke  from  smothered  fires  of 


TRAP   FOR  CATCHING  L000ST8. 

prairie  hay.  But  the  most  effective  method  is  one 
that  has  been  invented  by  a  woman  in  Minnesota. 
This  consists  of  a  large  strip  of  sheet-iron,  from 
10  to  30  feet  long,  turned  up  a  few  inches  at  the 
ends  and  one  side  ;  a  wire  is  fixed  to  each  end,  or  at 
proper  places  in  the  front,  by  which  it  can  be  drawn 
over  the  ground  by  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen.  A 
light  chain  or  rope  is  fixed  so  as  to  drag  upon  the 
ground  a  foot  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the  sheet- 
iron,  by  which  the  locusts  are  disturbed  and  made 
to  jump,  and  as  the  machine  is  moving  on  at  the 
same  time,  they  drop  upon  it.  A  thick  coat  of 
gas-tnr  is  smoareil  over  the  surface  of  the  iron,  in 
whicli  the  locusts  are  imbedded  and  stick  fast.  The 
vigorous  kicking  of  the  trapped  insects,  helps  to 
keep  the  mass  stirred  up,  and  present  a  sticky  su^ 
face.  When  the  trap  Is  full,  the  locusts  are  raked 
off  into  a  pile,  and  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  This 
machine  can  be  drawn  over  young  wheat  without 
injury,  as  it  is  not  heavy  enougli  to  break  it  down, 
and  being  flexible,  conforms  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  it  is  passing  over.  The  engraving  shows 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  sheet-iron  tor  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  season  when  the  locusts  have  formerly 
damaged  the  newly  sprouted  fall  wheat  is  near  at 


hand,  it  will  be  useful  for  many  Western  farmers 
to  know  of  this  cheap  and  effective  method,  which 
is  not  patented,  and  for  which  they  may  thank  a 


Fig.  1. — SHAvrsG-noRSE  for  shtngles. 

farmer's  wife   of  more  than  usual  ingenuity  and 
habits  of  observation. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Fanners. 

A  SHAvaNG  Horse. — C.  W.  Tost,  Lenawee  Co., 
Mich.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  shaving  horse  for 
shingles,  and  one  for  other  uses.  The  shingle 
horse,  shown  at  figure  1,  is  made  of  a  plank  10  feet 
long,  6  inches  wide,  and  li  inch  thick.  A  slot  is 
cut  through  this  plank,  and  a  lever,  made  of  a 
natural  crook,  is  hinged  into  it.  A  wooden  spring 
is  fixed  behind  the  lever,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  a 
cord.  This  pulls  back  the  lever  when  the  foot  is 
removed  from  the  step  beneath.  The  horse  may 
have  four  legs,  but  two  wUl  be  sufHeient,  if  the 
rear  end  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  ground.  Figure 
2  is  made  of  a  plank,  0  feet  long,  10  inches  wide, 
and  2  inches  thick.  Four  legs,  3  feet  long,  are 
fixed  in  H  inch  holes,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
A  bench,  13  inches  long,  81  wide,  and  li  thick,  is 


Fig.  3. — HOKSE  FOR    GENERAL   USE. 

fixed  upon  the  horse.  A  slot,  Sxli  inches,  is  cut 
through  the  bench  and  the  plank,  and  the  lever,  3 
feet  8  inches  long,  is  fixed  in  this  by  means  of  a 
pin  passing  through  the  bench.  Some  extra  holes 
are  made  in  the  lever,  by  which  the  bight  of  the 
head  above  the  bench  may  be  changed  to  suit  differ- 
ent sizes  of  work.  A  head  is  put  upon  the  lever,  6 
inches  square  each  way,  but  beveled  off  at  the 
front.  The  foot  board,  5x10  inches,  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lever  by  a  strong  pin. 

A  Milking  Stool. — H.  S.  Sperry,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  sends  a  plan  of  his  milking  stool,  (figure  3). 
The  front  of  the  stool  is  hollowed  to  receive  the  pail, 
which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wire,  fixed  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  front  leg  has  a  projecting 
rest  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  pail  is  placed 
to  keep  it  from  the  ground,  and  also  from  breaking 
away  the  wire  by  its  weight.  The  milker  may  cither 
sit  astride  of  this  stool,  or  sideways  upon  it.  He 
also  sends  a  plan  of  a  method  for  raising  or  lowering 

The  Roof  of  a  Hat  Barrack  by  means  of  a 
lever  shuwii  at  />,  fiiruri-- 4.     .1   i^   tin-  roof  of  the 


Fig.  3.— SI'EHIIY'S   MlLKlNi.    STOuL. 

barrack';  B,  the  post.  0,  ia  a  pole,  about  8  foot 
long  which  rests  in  a  notch  in  the  lever  D,  and 
which   is   placed  beneath   the   comer  of  the  roof. 


The  lever  rests  upon  the  iron  pin  E",  and  as  it  if 
pressed  down,  or  allowed  to  rise  up,  the  roof  is 
raised  or  lowered.  It  is  then  secured  in  the  usual 
manner  by  an  iron  pin.  The  pin  £■  is  a  spare  pin. 
and  is  carried  from  one  corner  to  another,  as  the 
roof  is  raised  or  lowered,   one   cornsr  at  a  time. 


The  Requirements  of  Fish.  Breeding. 

We  continue  to  receive  numerous  applications, 
principally  from  the  South  and  West,  for  informa- 
tion about  stocking  ponds  and  streams  with  fish, 
either  trout  or  black  bass.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  tor  the  owner  of  a  horse-pond  or  hog- 
wallow,  a  hundred  feet  across,  and  perhaps  drj-  in 
the  summer,  to  imagine  that  he  has  good  facilities 
for  raising  his  own 
fish,  and  supplying  his 
neighbors.  Two  things 
are  always  necessary 
to  make  fish  breeding 
a  financial  success : 
suitable  water  to  raise 
them,  and  good  mar- 
kets near  home.  If 
one  desires  to  breed 
trout  for  market, 
spring  water  in  large 
volume  is  indispensa- 
ble. The  hatching  can 
be  done  well  enough 
with  very  little  spring 
water,  if  it  is  pure,  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  car- 
rying the  fish  through 
the  summer.  Id  or- 
dinary ponds  without 
springs  in  them,  trout  .„ 
will  die,  and  this  is  one  ^'S-i  corner  of  barrack. 
cause  of  the  extermination  of  trout  in  many  of  the 
streams  in  the  older  States.  The  forests  that  once 
protected  the  springs  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  water  in  the  summer  is  too  warm  for  the  trout. 
A  large  stream  of  water  is  wanted,  not  only  to  keep 
the  trout  cool,  but  to  furnish  food.  Trout  feed 
mainly  on  animal  food,  and  the  cheapest  source  of 
supply  is  usually  the  wastes  of  the  fish  and  meat 
markets  in  the  cities  and  villages,  the  lights  and 
livers  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  the  offal  of  fish. 
If  fish  have  range  enough,  they  will  cater  for  them- 
selves. If  confined  to  narrow  quarters,  they  must 
be  fed  constantly,  or  they  will  devour  one  another. 
Food  supply  then  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
question  of  profit  in  fish  culture— good  water  avails 
nothing  for  trout  unless  you  have  cheap  food  for 
them.  Black  bass  can  be  raised  in  much  warmer 
water  than  trout,  but  they  must  have  room,  or, 
lacking  that,  abundant  supply  of  cheap  food.  A 
few  might  live  in  a  horse  pond,  but  there  could  be 
no  profitable  breeding.  In  almost  any  mill  pond, 
with  a  constant  stream,  and  a  rocky  or  gravelly  bot- 
tom, black  bass  will  flourish.  Of  course,  the  laiger 
the  pond  the  better.  Then  fish  must  be  well  sold, 
to  pay.  They  should  be  raised  within  easy  reach 
of  a  large  market. 


A  Method  of  Cooling   Milk. 

— ^ — 

The  investigations  of  many  prominent  American 
and  foreign  dairymen,  have  shown  that  milk,  as 
well  as  its  products,  arc  much  improved  in  quality 
by  its  rapid  cooling  immediately  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow.  and  in  consequence  of  thU 
knowledge,  many  devices  are  in  use  for  the  ab- 
straction of  the  natural  heat  of  the  milk.  It  le 
known  that  milk,  as  it  cnines  from  the  cow,  is  iin- 
pregnated  with  volatile  matter,  which  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  not  disagreeable  when  It  is  weak,  but  when 
it  is  concentrated  it  is  very  strong  and  exceedingly 
unpleasant.  This,  wiiich  usually  exists  as  a  vapor 
or  gas,  by  concentration,  appears  as  a  yellowish  oii, 
which  has  very  disagi'ceable  properties.  It  gives  an 
obnoxious  odor  to  anything  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  and  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  It 
not  only  comnuiiiicates  this  odor  to  the  cream  and 
butler,  but  It  has  the  efl'cct  of  producing  rapid  de- 
composition in  them  as  well  as  in  curd  and  cheese. 
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The  well-knowTi  trouble  of  "  floating  eurds  "  in  the 
sheeee  dairy,  is  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  this  gas, 
Thieh  is  present  in  more  than  its  usual  quantity, 
sither  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cow,  or 
&om  some  improper  management  of  the  milk.  By 
exposing  the  milk  to  a  low  temperature,  this  sub- 
stance is  removed,  and  it  is  believed  that  exposure 
fa  a  thin  stream  to  a  current  of  air,  has  the  same 
effect ;  although  this  may  be  due  to  the  cooling  as 
much  as  to  the  aerating  of  the  milk  by  this  process. 
For  the  convenient  cooling  of  milk  in  the  dairy,  we 
fcive  the  Hardin  process,  and  the  Cooley  system; 
the  latter  having  been  reported  by  some  extensive 
makers  of  choice  batter,  as  being  very  effective. 
Both  of  these  methods  are  based  on  reducing  the 
milk  quickly  to  a  low  temperature,  which  is  main- 
tained for'  some  time.  The  objectionable  animal 
odor  is  removed,  and  the  cream  is  all  separated  in 
aveiy  short  time,  sometimes  in  three  hours,  but 
grequently  or  always  in  eight  to  twelve  hours.  The 
cream  is  then  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  skimmed 
milk  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  may  be  made  into  a 
Tery  superior  quality  of  skim  cheese.  This  is  sim- 
fly  the  effect  of  the  rapid  cooling,  and  the  cou- 
Snmed  low  temperature.  To  cool  rapidly,  is  now 
taown  to  be  so  necessary,  that  the  best  dairies  are 
always  supplied  with  a  stock  of  ice  for  use  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter,  when  the  weather  requires  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  cooling  milk  em- 
ployed in  dairies  ;  the  basis  of  most  of  them  being 
to  cause  the  milk  to  pass  in  a  small  stream  or  a 
Shiir  sheet,  over  the  surface  of  a  metal  receptacle 
S31ad  with  ice ;  others  being  to  place  the  pans  or 
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Kns  containing  the  milk,  in  reservoirs  of  cold  wa- 
ter. The  former  methods  are  the  most  convenient 
tor  common  use,  and  the  most  readily  available.  A 
Tery  effective  milk  cooler  may  be  constructed  in 
■She  following  manner.  A  tin  pail  of  conical  shape, 
{.i,  in  the  engraving),  is  made  to  fit  inside  of  a  cy- 
Sndrical  pail  haying  a  conical  lining.  The  space  {B) 
;Setween  the  sides  of  the  round  pail  and  the  lining, 
fe  filled  with  ice  water  through  a  pipe  having  an  en- 
larged mouth,  (C).  The  inner  pail  is  provided  with 
a  cover  having  a  knob  for  a  handle,  and  having  a 
flaring  edge,  which  overlaps  the  narrowed  mouth 
of  the  pail.  This  manner  of  construction  is  neces- 
sary, as  win  be  seen  further  on.  A  strainer,  having 
■Hie  shape  shown  at  S,  is  made  to  fit  into  the  top  of 
She  outer  pan.  The  inside  part  of  the  lining  of  this 
aater  pail  has  a  narrow  spiral  strip  soldered  to  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  channel  around  it,  which 
performs  ten  or  twelve  revolutions  before  it  reaches 
iiie  pipe  and  tap,  with  which  it  is  connected,  at  the 
bottom.  'Wben  the  inner  pail  is  in  its  place,  the 
ade  of  this  forms  a  part  of  this  channel.  The  inner 
pail  being  filled  with  finely  broken  ice,  with  salt 
Hired  with  it,  to  reduce  the  temperature,  if  thought 
sroper,  is  placed  in  the  outer  can,  and  the  cover  is 
|«h;  oo.  Then,  the  strainer  being  in  its  place,  milk 
^  poured  into  it,  and  dropping  through  the  fine 
sir&e  gauze,  is  freed  from  loose  impurities,  and 
Sows  on  to  the  cover  of  the  inner  pail,  from  which 
'"t  passes  into  the   channel  formed  by  the  spiral 


shelf  mentioned.  As  it  passes  through  this  channel 
in  a  small  stream,  the  mUk  is  exposed  to  the  cold 
surfaces  of  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  pails,  so 
thoroughly,  as  to  cause  it  to  issue  from  the  pipe 
below  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  it  may  be 
passed  through  more  than  once,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  it  down  to  40  or  45  degrees,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  for  the  desired  purpose 
of  purification.  The  strainer  is  furnished  with  a 
handle  upon  each  side,  and  the  mouths  oE  the  pipes 
by  which  the  outer  pail  is  supplied  with  cold  water, 
may  be  so  made  as  to  be  used  as  handles  for  lifting 
the  whole.  The  cooler  should  rest  upon  a  stool 
about  2  feet  high,  so  that  a  pail  or  pans  may  be 
placed  under  the  tap  to  receive  the  cooled  nulk. 


Feeding  for   Beef 

— ^ — 
Feeding  cattle  must  in  the  future  be  made  an  ac- 
cessory of  all  grain  or  mixed  farming.  Dairying, 
grain  and  cattle  raising,  and  special  cultures,  will 
undoubtedly  form  the  three  chief  divisions  of  agri- 
culture in  the  future.  This  is  made  necessary  by 
the  course  of  events,  some  of  which  are  the  gradual 
change  of  the  soil  from  its  new  condition  to  one  in 
which  it  must  be  fed  systematically  and  scientific- 
ally ;  the  increasing  popular  demand  for  meat,  dairy 
products,  and  other  choice  domestic  supplies,  which 
are  needed  in  a  community  whose  manner  of  life  is 
improving  year  by  year,  and  also  by  the  necessity 
of  condncting  our  industries  in  a  very  economical 
manner,  so  as  to  meet  the  present  active  competi- 
tion. All  these  events,  with  others,  to  which  we 
need  not  refer,  are  combining  to  force  farmers  to 
feed  live  stock  and  make  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and 
poultry,  of  a  high  quality.  Grain  must  be  grown. 
There  must  be  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn,  to  sup- 
ply the  markets.  But  we  can  no  longer  grow  these 
in  a  haphazard,  slip-shod  manner,  but  only  in  a 
regular  skillful  rotation  with  grass,  green  crops  and 
roots  interchanged,  and  liberal  mauuring  is  the  first 
necessity  for  all  these.  ATe  cannot  afford  to  waste 
straw,  chaff,  or  fodder,  nor  can  we  sell  roots  in  any 
quantity,  because  of  their  bulk,  and  also  for  the 
reason  that,  except  for  feeding  beeves,  sheep,  pigs, 
ajd  cows,  nobody  wants  them.  It  is  needless  to 
explain  further  to  the  farmer  who  has  gone  through 
some  years'  experience  in  growing  grass  and  grains, 
how  this  necessity  is  rapidly  forcing  him  to  change 
his  methods.  There  are  some  who  have  adopted 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
results ;  there  are  others,  however,  who  not  seeing, 
or  refusing  to  perceive,  the  pinch  they  are  in,  are 
going  on  in  the  old  way,  year  by  year  growing 
poorer,  more  dissatisfied,  and  more  given  to  com- 
plaining that  "farming-  don't  pay  any  longer."  The 
trouble  is  not  in  their  business,  but  in  their  poor 
management  of  it.  We  have  frequently  spoken  of 
the  need  for  better  work,  for  higher  culture,  for 
enlarged  yields,  au4  for  the  most  economical  and 
skillful  management.  How  to  reach  these,  is  the 
point,  that  they  are  necessary  is  nowhere  disputed. 
We  see  plainly,  that  it  is  only  by  choosing  the  most 
desirable  branch  of  farming,  suited  for  particular 
soils,  locations, and  other  controlling  circumstances, 
and  sticking  to  this  ;  bringing  to  the  chosen  busi- 
ness all  the  study,  skill,  patience,  and  capital,  that 
may  be  needed.  We  emphasize  capital,  because 
without  this,  all  the  rest  are  unavailing.  A  farmer 
without  capital  is  a  slave  ;  with  it,  he  has  the  means 
of  utilizing  all  his  other  forces,  or  capabilities,  to 
the  utmost.  No  man  now  can  be  a  farmer  without 
sufficient  capital,  any  more  than  he  can  be  a  banker, 
a  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer.  A  man  may  go  on 
to  the  prairie  or  into  the  woods  upon  a  fresh  home- 
stead with  very  little  capital,  and  worry  out  a  poor 
living,  but  he  sells  himself  to  the  Government  for 
five  years  for  this  privilege,  and  for  that  time,  until 
he  has  the  patent  for  his  land  in  his  hand,  he  is  not 
a  free  man,  but  is  in  bonds ;  but  to  go  into  the 
business  of  farming  profitably,  capital  is  needed. 
When  the  particular  branch  is  chosen,  not  from 
fancy,  because  this  will  not  do,  for  there  are  dairy 
farms  and  grain  farms,  one  of  which  will  not  suit 
the  other  business  ;  and  there  are  milk  farms  and 
market  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  that  can  be 
carried  on  nowhere  elsCj  and  upon   which  other   [ 


sorts  of  farming  will  faU ;  but  the  kind  of  farming 
to  be  chosen  must  be  that  which  can  be  most 
profitably  carried  on  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  the  locality.  Grain  growing  and  mixed  farming, 
including  the  rearing  or  purchasing  and  feeding  of 
live  stock,  must  necessarily  form  the  largest  branch 
of  agricultural  industry.  As  we  have  said,  the  one 
cannot  be  conducted  alone,  but  must  be  assisted 
by  the  other.  It  comes  then  to  be  a  most  important 
consideration,  what  kinds  of  animals  are  the  most 
profitable  to  keep,  and  how  are  they  to  be  fed  with 
most  profit.  It  is  evident,  from  a  view  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  live  stock  markets,  that  it  cannot 
pay  to  feed  an  animal  that  requires  four  or  five 
years  to  mature,  nor  one  that  will  not  be  extra  in 
quality  and  of  heavy  weight.  No  beef  animal  can 
■now  be  reared  or  fed  with  profit,  that  will  not  reach 
a  weight  of  1,400  lbs.  at  least,  at  30  months  old.  A 
grade  Shorthorn,  or  Hereford  steer,  of  1,400  lbs.  at 
2i  years  old,  will  sell  for  S70  to  $80,  if  not  more,  and 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be,  that 
for  many  years  to  come  the  value  of  beef  wUl  not  be 
less  than  now.  The  new  foreign  outlet  for  meat 
secures  this.  Such  animals  as  these,  fed  skUlfully 
in  yards  or  pens,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  pur- 
chased foods,  that  are  always  cheaply  available, 
such  as  bran,  mUl  stuffs,  linseed  or  cotton-seed 
cake,  with  the  roots  and  straw  grown  upon  the 
farm,  will  produce  an  immense  supply  of  the  very 
best  manure ;  and  if  turned  off  on  the  market  at 
cost  only,  these  animals  will  leave  as  profit  suffici- 
ent manure  to  produce  a  grain  and  root  crop.  This 
ought  to  satisfy  a  good  farmer ;  but  there  is  more 
profit  in  this  business  than  that,  although  many 
farmers  may  not  be  able  to  realize  more.  The  sub- 
ject merely  touched  upon  here  is  broad,  and  we 
simply  present  it  as  one  to  be  thoughtfully  studied. 


Drying  Fmit— Fruit  Dryers. 

WhUe  dryingisnotin  all  respects  the  bestmethod 
of  preserving  fruit,  yet  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  done,  the  little  expense  attending  it,  and  the 
small  bulk  and  portability  of  the  product,  are  so 
much  in  its  favor  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  super- 
seded to  any  great  extent  by  other  methods.  There 
has  been,  of  late  years,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
process  of  drying  fruit,  and  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  product.  In  the  primitive 
way  of  drying,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  depended 
upon,  and  not  only  is  much  fruit  lost  by  long  spells 
of  cloudy  and  damp  weather,  but  at  the  best.^the 
fruit  is  so  long  exposed  that  it  assumes  a  dark 
color,  and  unless  special  care  is  taken,  dust  and  in- 
sects tend  to  deteriorate  the  product.  Still  there 
is  much  fruit  prepared,  not  only  for  family  use  but 
for  market  in  this  rude  manner.  By  a  proper  ar- 
rangement fruit  may  be  dried  in  the  sun  in  a  very 
unobjectionable  manner  ;  we  described  this  some 
years  ago,  but  will  briefly  repeat  it,  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  apparatus  for  drying  by  fire  heat,  this 
is  the  next  best.  IE  one  has  hot-bed  sashes,  the 
trouble  is  very  little  ;  in  the  absence  of  these,  ordi- 
nary window  sashes  will  answer.  A  box  is  to  be 
built  of  a  size  for  the  sashes,  with  a  sloping  top, 
and  in  all  respects  like  a  hot-bed  frame,  except  it 
has  a  bottom,  and  should  have  legs  to  lift  it  several 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  frame  should  be  well 
made,  all  its  joints,  and  the  contact  of  the  sashes 
with  the  top  edges  of  the  frame  so  tight  that  even 
very  small  Insects  can  not  enter.  The  sash  should 
slope  towards  the  sun.  In  the  front  or  lower  side 
of  the  frame,  near  the  bottom,  should  be  several 
hcles  for  admitting  air,  and  on  the  back  side,  near 
the  top,  others  for  outlets,  and  all  covered  with 
wire  cloth.  Fruit  and  vegetables  placed  in  shallow 
wooden  trays,  or  other  receptacles,  will  dry  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from 
any  contamination  ;  besides,  if  the  sash  is  in  good 
order,  no  harm  can  come  to  it  in  case  of  a  sudden 
shower.  The  need  of  some  contrivance  which  will 
be  quite  independent  of  the  weather,  and  which 
can  keep  at  work  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day^ 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  dry- 
ers, most  of  which  are  patented.  Some  of  these 
are  small  and  portable,  while  others,  for  operating 
oa  a  larger   scale,   require   an   outlay   of    several 
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thousands  of  dollars  to  establish  them.  The 
simplest  method  of  drying  by  artiiieial  heat,  is  to 
place  the  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  stove  oven  with 
the  door  left  open  ;  sometimes  a  rack  is  arranged 
over  the  kitchen  stove  to  hold  the  articles  ;  both 
these  will  answer  for  small  quantities,  and  are  use- 
ful auxiliaries  in  drying  by  the  sun,  but  require 
frequent  attention,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  being 
cooked  as  well  as  dried.  All  the  patented  dryers 
are  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  passing  a 
continuous  current  of  heated  air  over  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dried,  and  the  means  of  effecting  this 
present  a  great  variety.  During  the  late  war  we 
visited  an  immense  establishment  for  drying  vege- 
tables for  the  army.  In  this  rooms  were  arranged 
with  racks  for  holding  a  series  of  shallow  trays — 
merely  a  wooden  frame  with  coarse  cotton  cloth 
tacked  on  for  a  bottom.  Near  the  floor  was  a  series 
of  pipes  through  which  steam  circulated,  to  supply 
the  heat,  and  openings  were  made  to  lot  in  cold 
air  below  the  pipes,  and  above  were  others  to  let 
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out  the  air  after  it  had  passed  over  the  trays.  The 
dryers  offered  for  sale  have  a  stove  for  wood  or 
coal,  to  heat  the  air,  trays  to  hold  the  fruit  or  other 
matters,  and  ventilators  above.  These  being  the 
requirements.  It  will  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
Inventive  skill  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  dry  fruit 
or  vegetables,  to  construct  something  which  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Many  years  ago,  having  sud- 
denly to  preserve  a  large  amount  of  sweet-corn  by 
drying,  where  there  was  no  dryer  obtainable,  we 
converted  a  room  into  a  dryer.  An  ordinary  cylin- 
der stove  was  set  near  the  door,  and  the  pipe  run 
-across  the  room,  about  two  feet  above  the  floor,  to 
the  chimney.  Trays  were  made  by  tacking  some 
discarded  tin  roofing  to  strips,  and  some  horses 
knocked  together  to  hold  them  directly  over  the 
pipe.  The  door  being  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a 
temporary  shorter  one,  allowed  cold  air  to  enter 
near  the  floor,  and  a  window  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room  was  let  down  at  the  top,  to  furnish  an 
outlet.  The  arrangement,  even  during  a  long  storm, 
worked  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  An  illustra- 
tion more  to  the  point,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Mal- 
colm, Ont.,  Canada,  vfho  at  a  very  little  expense, 
extemporized  a  fruit  dryer  in  his  wood-shed,  which 
has  worked  so'  satisfactorily  for  two  years,  and  is  so 
simple  and  cheap  that  he  wishes  others  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  sends  a  sketch,  giving  a  cross 
section,  or  as  it  would  appear  with  the  front  re- 
moved. Mr.  M.  does  not  give  any  dimensions,  ex- 
cept for  the  trays,  but  that  is  a  matter  that  will 
vary  with  circumstances  ;  we  say  that  all  he  wishes 
to  show  is  the  principle  UDon  which  it  is  built.  The 
enclosure  is  made  of  tongucd  and  grooved  boards, 
and  protected  from  Are  by  lining  exposed  parts 
with  brick  and  tin.  A  box  stove  is  used  for  the 
heater,  the  pipe  from  wliicli  rises  horizontally  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  dryer,  turns  upon  itself,  and  then 
upward  to  the  outside  of  tlie  dryer  and  of  the 
shed.  This  doubling  the  pipe  gives  increased  heat- 
ing surface,  and  saves  fuel.  Eight  trays  are  used  ; 
these  are  2  ft  4  in.  wide  and  3  feet  long  ;  these  go 
JD  pairs,  end  to  end,  consequently  the  dryer  is  6  feet 


long  on  the  inside.  These  trays  slide  upon  cleats 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  dryer,  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  nor  is  a  central  support 
which  is  provided  for  holding  the  ends  of  each 
pair.  Though  Mr.  M.  does  not  say  so,  we  infer  by 
the  arrows  showing  the  direction  of  the  air  current, 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  trays  are  of  slats ;  at  all 
events,  that  would  be  found  a  great  advantage. 
There  is  at  each  side  a  door  running  the  whole 
length,  to  allow  the  trays  to  be  put  in  and  taken 
out ;  this  door  turns  up,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a 
hook,  as  shown  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  dia- 
gram. An  opening  at  each  side  nest  the  floor  ad- 
mits the  cold  air,  and  outlets  are  provided  above 
the  doors  for  the  exit  of  the  air.  The  lower  open- 
ings should  be  provided  with  covers,  or  shutters, 
by  which  the  flow  of  air  may  be  regulated.  In 
the  front  of  the  dryer  is  a  door  through  which  the 
fire  is  fed  and  managed.  As  to  the  capacity  of 
such  a  diyer,  Mr.  M.  says  :  "  There  are  eight  trays, 
and  it  requires  about  7  bushels  of  apples  to  fill 
them  ;  in  24  hours  the  apples  may  all  be  put  into 
two  trays,  leaving  the  other  six  to  be  filled ;  by 
working  in  this  way,  a  family  may  peel  and  core 
about  5  bushels  every  evening.  With  a  moderate 
fire  the  apples  will  be  dry  in  48  hours."  In  this 
and  other  dryers,  a  high  temperature  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  a  free  circulation  of  air,  hence 
the  ventilator,  or  exit,  should  be  sufficiently  large. 
As  soon  as  air  is  heated,  its  capacity  for  moisture 
is  increased,  this  passing  over  the  fruit  quickly 
takes  up  moisture  from  it,  and  passes  on  to  the 
outlet  to  allow  a  fresh  and,  so  to  speak,  thirsty 
portion  of  air  to  come  and  take  up  its  share  of 
moisture.  Besides  more  certain  drying,  without 
chance  to  spoil,  a  dryer  turns  out  a  much  hand- 
somer product  than  can  be  made  in  the  open  air,  as 
light  is  excluded,  and  the  fruit  remains  much 
lighter  colored.  Knowing  the  principle  involved 
in  the  construction,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  hints 
as  are  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  no  one  should  find 
any  difficulty  in  constructing  a  fruit  dryer.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  built  it  in  a  shed,  as  one  may  be 
put  up  by  itself  with  a  roof  over  it,  which  should 
project  all  around  sufficiently  to  allow  of  operating 
in  wet  weather.  Indeed  it  is  much  safer  to  have 
it  quite  detached  from  the  dwelling,  as  woodwork, 
exposed  as  this  would  be,  to  a  high  temperature 
for  many  days  or  weeks,  becomes  so  thoroughly 
dry,  that  it  will  be  very  infiamable  ;  care  is  required 
in  this  respect,  whatever  wooden  dryer  may  be 
used.  If  small  articles,  like  berries  or  green  corn 
are  to  be  dried,  the  bottoms  of  the  trays  may  bo  of 
some  loose  fabric,  or  preferably  of  wire  cloth,  made 
of  wire  thoroughly  tinned. 


A  Frost-proof  Stable. 

It  is  entirely  practicable,  even  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate, to  make  stables  frost-proof,  while  they  are 
occupied  with  cattle.  We  all  know  that  this  can  be 
done,  by  packing  the  sides  with  sawdust,  tan-bark, 
sea-weed,  str:\w,  or  other  good  non-conductors. 
But  we  visited  a  barn  last  winter  in  which  it  was 
done,  by  simple  faithfulness  in  building.  The  sta- 
ble was  immediately  over  the  basement,  and  had 
for  one  of  its  sides  the  bank-wall.  This  was  point- 
ed with  cement.  The  other  sides  were  made  of 
tongued  and  grooved  inch  pine  boards,  and  batten- 
ed, the  lumber  well  seasoned,  and  painted.  The 
windows  and  doors  were  close  fitting,  and  there  was 
no  crevice  left  where  the  wind  could  creep  through. 
The  trap-doors,  through  which  the  manure  was 
passed  below,  were  i)erfectly  tight.  We  were  sur- 
prised at  the  agreeable  temperature  as  we  entered 
the  barn  on  a  bitter  cold  day.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
stove  or  furnace  must  have  been  used  in  the  build- 
ing. But  tlie  proprietor  said  that  the  animals  were 
the  only  stoves  in  use,  and  the  manure  had  hardly 
been  frozen  even  in  the  zero  nights.  He  spoke 
with  great  satisfaction  of  the  economy  of  such  a 
stable.  It  saves  greatly  in  fodder.  All  the  hay  and 
grain  that  are  used  to  keep  up  animal  heat  in  the 
open  air  in  winter,  goes,  in  such  a  stable,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flesh,  fat,  and  milk.  The  saving  Is 
about  one-third  the  value  of  the  fodder  consumed. 
The  flow  of  milk  Is  kept  up,  and  butter  is  made  all 


through  the  season,  when,  on  most  farms,  the  cows 
are  entirely  dry.  Animals  fatten  readily  imder  such 
conditions,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  when  prices 
are  at  the  highest  notch.  The  manure  goes,  with 
the  animal  warmth  in  it,  to  the  compost  heap  to 
help  the  fermentation  of  the  mass  beneath.  The 
water  is  never  frozen.  It  costs  but  a  little  more 
while  we  are  building,  to  have  the  job  thoroughly 
done.  The  investment  is  a  security  stock,  and  will 
never  fail  to  pay  dividends.  Holes  and  cracks  in 
the  siding  and  floor  are  holes  in  the  purse.  Those 
who  are  building,  or  are  about  to  build,  will  do  well 
to  consider  these  things.  CosTfECTicur. 


How  to  Treat  Animals  witli  Broken  Legs. 

BY  DR.   W.   c.   COLEMAN,   LATROBE,   PA. 

It  is  considered  a  very  serious  accident  for  a 
horse  or  mule  to  get  its  leg  broken,  and  as  a  rule, 
when  such  an  accident  occurs,  the  animal's  life  is 
sacrificed,  unless  it  be  occasionallj',  when  much 
value  is  at  stake.  Various  modes  of  treatmenr-%ave 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  been  attended  with  much  trouble, 
and  generally  considerable  expense,  hence  have  not 
been  brought  into  general  use.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  mode  of  treatment  I  am  about  to  suggest, 
has  been  tried  by  others,  but  if  so,  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  being  extensively  used,  therefore  I  venture 
to  offer  the  following  on  the  subject.  Of  late  years 
the  "  Plaster  of  Paris  Dressing  "  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  revived,  after  having  been  discarded  for  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  present  improved  mode  of  ap- 
plying it,  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  modes 
of  treatment  for  fractures  of  human  limbs,  and 
especially  when  applied  to  the  lower  extremities. 
Its  advantages  have  been  fuUy  tested,  both  in  hos- 
pital and  private  practice,  and  the  results  have  been 
the  most  satisfactory,  where  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  observed.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  dressing,  and  have  invariably  had  the 
most  gratifying  results  ;  a  full  report  of  two  cases 
may  be  found  in  Penn.  State  Medical  Association 
Transactions,  1873,  and  the  Reports  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  N.  T.,  abound  with  cases  which  havo 
been  treated  there  within  the  past  three  years. 

I  am  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  neither  by  educa- 
tion nor  practice,  but  I  have  long  seen  the  need  of 
some  efficient  and  practical  way  of  treating  the 
fractures  of  animals,  especially  those  of  horses,  and 
having  expressed  my  views  on  the  "  plaster  dress- 
ing "  as  being  applicable  to  both  man  and  beast,  a 
personal  friend  took  occasion  to  test  my  sincerity, 
by  calling  on  me  to  dress  a  fracture  of  a  young  and 
valuable  mule,  which  had  fractured  the  right  leg, 
between  the  hoof  and  pastern  joint.  I  applied  the 
plaster  by  the  usual  method  for  fnictures,  by  pre- 
paring my  rollers  in  the  following  manner.  I  took 
six  rollers,  each  two  inches  wide  and  six  yards  long, 
and  while  I  unrolled  them  I  dusted  both  sides  with 
dry  Plaster  of  Paris.  I  re-rolled  my  bandages  quite 
loosely.  This  being  done,  and  armed  with  a  basin 
of  luke-warm  salt  water,  we  proceeded  to  reduce 
the  fracture  by  binding  the  leg  at  the  knee- 
joint,  and  having  two  strong  men  make  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension  by  pulling  stead- 
ily in  a  direct  line,  and  on  finding  the  injured 
parts  well  in  apposition,  1  ajiplied  a  piece  of 
U.  S.  blanket  from  the  knee  to  the  hoof,  and  with 
my  roller  well  moistened  in  the  salt  water,  began 
applying  it  in  theordinai-y  way  from  below  upward, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  close  watch  on  my  ex- 
tension and  oounter-cxtension.  After  the  lee  from 
the  knee,  and  including  the  upper  half  of  the  hoof, 
had  been  thoroughly  encased  in  this  box  of  cloth 
and  plaster.  1  directed  the  extension  to  be  kept  up 
until  the  plaster  should  be  firmly  set,  and  keep  the 
leg  flexed  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  mule  received  no  further  atten- 
tion, than  to  be  kept  confined  to  his  stall,  and  the 
usual  supply  of  plain  food  and  drink  was  given 
regularly,  snch  as  hay,  onts.  and  com,  just  in  their 
whole  form,  and  no  medicine  of  any  kind  being 
used  oitherextornally  or  Internally.  At  end  of  seven 
weeks  the  plaster  dressing  was  removed,  and  the 
union  of  the  parts  was  complete,  with  no  deformityj 
except  a  slight  enlargement  at  the  point  of  anion, 
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■which  will  probably  all  be  absorbed  and  disappear. 
The  mule  did  not  incline  to  injure  the  dressing  with 
his  teeth,  although  permitted  to  lie  or  stand,  as  he 
desired,  I  had,  however,  directed  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon tar  and  pulverized  aloes,  equal  parts,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  plaster  dressing,  should  there  be  any 
tendency  to  use  the  teeth.  The  success  attending 
this  very  simple  and  easy  mode  of  treating  fractures 
in  this  one  case  of  an  animal,  usually  more  vicious 
than  the  horse,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  "Plaster 
of  Paris,"  properly  applied,  must  be  as  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  in  animals,  as  it  has  been 
in  those  of  man.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  more  especially  that  of  all  edu- 
cated veterinary  surgeons. 

[The  above  method  of  treatment  as  applied  to 
veterinary  practice,  is  not  new ;  "we  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  May,  1873 — so  long  ago,  that  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter  anew,  as  it  is  a  treatment 
that  is  successfully  practised.  Bandages  of  thick, 
brown  paper  wetted  in  glue  water,  have  also  been 
used  successfully,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  the  prac- 
tice to  liill  an  animal  which  happens  to  fracture  a 


that  there  are  few  farmers,  stock  breeders,  or  other 
persons,  feeding  many  animals,  who  do  not  use 


Fisr.  1. — gai-e's  copper-strip  cuttser. 


Innb  that  can  be  bandaged.  The  use  of  slings  pre- 
vents any  displacement,  even  with  restless,  nervous 
animals.  The  application  of  surgery  to  disabled 
animals,  is  often  of  great  value,  and  is  frequently 
found  effective.  Even  amputation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed ;  a  valuable  Short-horn  cow 
was  recently  saved  in  this  manner,  and  when  fur- 
nished with  a  wooden  leg,  moved  about  the  pasture 
as  easily  as  before.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  plaster  to  be  used  is  not  the  ordinary  land- 
plaster,  but  calcined  plaster,  known  as  Plaster  of 
Paris,  and  used  for  hard-finishing  walls,  etc.      Ed]. 


Some  TTsefal  Fodder  and  Root  Cutters. 

The  saving  made  by  feeding  cut,  instead  of  long 
fodder,  is  estimated  by  many  careful  and  exact 
farmers  at  one  half.  From  our  own  experience 
during  many  years,  we  are  satisfied  that,  when  long 
hay  and  unground  grain  are  fed  to  horses  or  oxen, 
or  whole  corn-stalks  and  dry  meal  are  fed  to  cows, 
or  calves,  double  the  quantity  will  easily  be  con- 
sumed and  wasted  together,  that  need  be  given,  to 
keep  the  stock  in  an  equally  good  condition,  if  the 
fodder  is  cut,  and  the  grain  ground.  This  is  a  very 
important  saving,  with  which  the  extra  labor  in- 


Fig.  2.  — baidwin's  American  cijtteb. 

volved  in  cutting  and  preparing  the  fodder,  is  in- 
considerable.     This  fact   is  now  so  well  known. 


Fig.  3. — SILVER  &  DEMINS  CO.'S  CUTTER. 

fodder  cutters.  To  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  these  machines,  a  very  large  variety  is 
manufactured,  and  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made  in  their  construction,  so  as  to  secure 
greater  durability  and  efficiency.  We  here  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  approved  forms  of  these  ma- 
chines. Not  having  space  to  mention  more  than  a 
few  of  those  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  we  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  are  all  that 
are  useful  or  desirable  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  that  are  equally  good  and  useful,  made  by 
other  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  have  not  room  to  meation  at  this  time. 
Figure  1  represents  the  "  Gale  Copper-strip  Cut- 
ter," made  by  the  Belcher  and  Taylor  Agricultural 
Tool  Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  This  is 
an  old,  standard  machine,  which  we  used  some 
years  ago  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  spiral 
knives  of  this  machine  cut  against  copper  strips 
upon  the  upper  cylinder,  which  protect  the  blades, 
so  that  they  will  work  for  years  without  grinding. 
The  smallest  size  will  cut  one  bushel  of  hay,  or  fod- 
der, into  chaff  an  inch  in  length,  in  a  minute.  It 
will  cut  corn-stalks,  with  the  ears  upon  them,  or 
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Fig.  i.- 


-N.   T.    PLOW   CO.  S   LEVEK   CUTTER. 


haj'  or  straw.  Another  machine  which  we  have 
used  satisfactorily,  is  the  "Baldwin  American  Fod- 
der Cutter,"  (fig.  2,)  made  by  C.  Pierpont  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Ct.  The  knives  of  this  machine  are 
spiral,  and  cut  in  opposition  to  an  iron  plate,  in  the 
manner  of  a  pair  of  shears.  It  is  self-feeding,  with 
iron  rolls,  which  are  operated  by  adjustable  gear- 
ing. The  smallest  size  is  able  to  cut  110  pounds  of 
fodder  of  any  kind  in  an  hour,  in  lengths  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches ;  the  largest  size  of  hand- 
machine  will  cut  700  pounds  per  hour.  The  largest 
size,  operated  by  power,  is  able  to  cut  two  tons  of 
fodder  in  an  hour.  A  machine  made  in  Ohio  is 
shown  at  figure  3.  This  is  the  "  Silver  &  Deming 
Company's  Feed  Cutter,"  made  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
It  was  awarded  several  first  x^remiums  at  fairs  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  other  States.  Its 
special  recommendation  is  a  provision,  by  which, 
in  case  any  stone,  piece  of  iron,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance should  accidentally  come  between  the 
knives,  they  stop,  although  the  fly-wheel  still  re- 
volves.    This  is  done  by  means  of  a  friction  cone 


upon  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  but  this  is  only  provided 
when  it  is  specially  ordered  as  the  "  safety  fly- 
wheel." A  lever  cutter,  made  by  the  N.  T.  Plow 
Company,  New  York,  is  shown  at  figure  4.  This  is 
one  of  the  old,  standard  machines,  which  is  ap- 
proved by  some  farmers  for  its  simplicity,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  out  of  order.  It  has  also 
the  merit  of  being  very  low  priced. 

When  roots  are  fed,  a  cutting  machine  for  these 
is  as  useful  as  a  cutter  for  fodder,  and  it  is  also 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  animals,  in  prevent- 
ing choking  that  might  occur  by  swallowing  large 
pieces.  An  excellent  root  cutter,  -made  by  the  New 
York  Plow  Company,  is  shown  at  figure  5.  This 
machine  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute.  It  is  made  to  cut  the 
roots  into  thin  slices,  a  shape  in  which  they  may 
be  safely  and  economically  given  to  cows,  sheep, 
hogs,  or  horses.  A  similar  machine,  which  cuts 
the  roots  in  shreds,  is  also  made  by  the  same  par- 
ties. The  engraving  shows  the  manner  of  construc- 
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Fig.  5. — N.    T.   PLOW  CO.'S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

tion,  and  the  shape  of  the  knives,  and  the  box. 
The  box  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  so  that  the 
knives,  and  cylinder  upon  which  they  are  fixed, 
can  be  seen.  A  machine  of  somewhat  similar  con- 
struction, made  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Company, 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  is  shown  at  figure  6.  This 
machine  cuts  a  bushel  of  roots  in  a  minute.  When 
thousands  of  bushels  are  fed  in  a  season,  the  sav- 
ing in  time  and  labor  is  very  great,  and  when  b'Jt 
one  cow  is  kept,  and  half  a  bushel  of  roots  only 
are  fed  every  day,  it  wiU  pay  to  use  one  of  these 
machines  for  the  mere  saving  of  time  and  labor. 
Now  that  every  hour  of  a  farmer's  time  is  needed, 
to  keep  his  farm  up  to  a  protitable  condition  of 
working,  every  time-saving  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chine is  an  absolute  necessity  to  him.  It  no  longer 
pays  to  do  things  by  slow  hand-work,  nor  to  waste 
any  of  our  resources,  because  the  measure  of  the 
profit  on  the  farm  is  now  the  c'aeapness  with  which 
the  products  are  raised,  and  the  farmer  who  can 
produce  his  crops  more  cheaply,  than  another  can 
his,  can  undersell  the  latter,  and  stUl  make  a  profit, 
while  the  latter  loses  money,  or  in  other  words, 
receives  smaller  pay  for  his  labor.     The  one  who 


Fig.  6.— BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  CO.'S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

works  the  most  rapidly  and  effectively,  now  gets- 
the  best  pay,  even  if  he  is  working  for  himself. 
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The  Tufted  Uarshallia. 


We  like  to  see  the  names  of  American  Botanists 
commemorated  by  American  plants,  but  we  have 


flesh-color.  Though  a  native  much  further  south, 
tUs  species  is  hardy  near  New  York,  blooming  in 
June ;  while  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  showy 
border  plant,  it  is  an  exceedingly  neat  one,  and  its 
modest  flower-heads,  being  on  long  stems,  work 


from  seed  sent  to  Cambridge  from  St.  Petersburg, 
soon  after  Maximowicz's  discovery.  These  speci- 
mens, although  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  are  already  some  16  feet  high, 
having  flowered,  and  borne  fruit  last  year  for  the 


THE  TUFTED  MARSHAiLIA. — {ilarshaUiu  ceespitosa.) 


THE  MAJfTCHOORlAU  CORK-TREE. — {PheUodendroii  Amurense.) 


always  thought  it  a  pity  that  good  old  Humphry 
Marshall  should  have  had  his  name  attached  to  a 
genus  of  low  herbs.  The  author  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Grove  '^  (Arbit^titm  Amerkanuitt) — a  description 
of  our  native  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  publislied  in 
17S5,  and  regarded  as  the  first  botanical  work  by 
a  native  of  the  country — should  have  had  a  genus 
of  trees  dedicated  to  him,  rather  than  the  humble 
composite  which  is  now  known  as  J\fa}'!<?iaUui. 
Tliose  not  very  familiar  with  such  matters  would 
hardly  suppose,  either  from  the  pliint  itself,  or 
from  the  drawing  here  given,  the  Marshallia  to  be- 
long to  the  Composite  family,  as  the  best  known 
among  those,  have  the  heads  of  flowers  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  conspicuous  ray-flowers,  as  is  striking- 
ly seen  in  the  Sunflower.  Indeed,  the  heads  of 
flowers  strongly  resemble  those  of  a  Scabious,  or  a 
Thrift,  thougli  a  close  examination  will  show  the 
structure  peculiar  to  the  composites.  Fojir  species 
of  Marshallia  are  given  iu  the  Flora  of  Nortli  Amer- 
ica, all  being  soutlieniers,  and  but  one  ri'aching  as 
far  north  as  Virginia.  The  one  here  figured,  the 
Tufted  .Marshallia,  ^^.  mxintosa,  belongs  rather  to 
South-west,  it  being  found  on  the  moist  prairies 
from  Ark.an.sas  and  further  West  to  Texas.  The 
narrow  leaves,  of  the  shape  shown  in  thecncrraving. 
are  crowded  to  form  a  leafy  tuft  at  the  base, 
from  which  arise  the  flowering  stems,  a  foot  or 
more  high,  which  are  leafy  below  and  nearly  naked 
above,  and  each  bearing  a  somewhat  homisphorical 
head  of  flowers,  like  that  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  of  the  natural  size.  Tbe  small  florets  composing 
the  head  are  all  tubular ;  these  in  the  other  species 
are  pale  blueish  or  purplish,  but  in  this  of  a  light 


up  readily  into  summer  bouquets.  It  it  were  not 
half  so  attractive  as  it  is,  we  should  take  pleasure 
in  cultivating  the  plant,  because  it  beai's  the  name 
of  one  of  the  botanical  worthies  of  the  past  century. 


The  Mantchoorian  Cork-Tree. 

BY  PROF.   C.   S.    S.\.RGEXT.    DIRECTOU  OF  THE    ARNOLD 
ABB0EETU5I   OF  HARVARD    tJNlVEnsITT. 


This  tree,  a  native  of  the  country  watered  by  the 
Amoor  River,  where  it  was  discovered  some  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  Russian  Maximo  .vicz,  is  known  to 
botanists  as  Phellocleiulroti  Amurense,  the  generic 
name  (from  the  Greek  i^hcnos,  cork,  and  demh-oir, 
tree,)  having  been  bestowed  upon  it  on  account  of 
its  rough,  corky  bark.  The  largest  specimens  M. 
Maximowicz  noticed  were  some  40  feet  high,  with 
straight  stems,  and  rovind,  dense  heads  of  hand- 
some foliage.  It  Iiears  opposite,  unequally  pinnate 
leaves.  1.5  to  20  inclies  long — the  leaflets,  of  which 
there  are  11  to  1.3,  are  lanceolate,  and  sharply  ser- 
rate. P/ielfofteudivji  is  dioscious.  that  is,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small,  and  inconspicuous, 
appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  rather 
loose  spreading  clusters,  and  these,  on  the  female 
plant,  are  succeeded  by  black,  pea-shaped  fruit, 
thickly  covered  with  glands  containing  a  bitter-aro- 
matic oil,  common  to  the  great  natund  order  Jiuta- 
reir,  or  Rue-family,  to  which  P/ir!lo(Ieudron  belongs. 
This  tree  Is  known  in  cultivation  in  this  country  by 
a  male  and  female  plant  in  our  Arboretum,  raised 


first  time.  The  fact  that  the  trees  which  have 
flowered  in  Europe  up  to  the  present  time,  are  all 
males,  adds  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our  female 
plant,  which  wiU  be  called  on  to  supply  seed  to  the 
lovers  of  rare  trees,  botli  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
large  number  of  plants  have  already  been  raised 
from  last  year's  seed,  and  the  still  larger  crop  of 
the  present  season,  will  be  carefully  collected,  and 
as  widely  distributed  .as  possible  to  all  who  desire 
to  cultivate  this  beautiful  tree. 

When  we  remember  the  long  list  of  our  native 
trees  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty  and  varied  usefulness,  it  seems  a  thankless 
task  to  recommend  for  general  introduction  a  new 
comer,  whatever  merit  it  may  possess.  American 
planters  move  iu  very  narrow  ruts,  aud  confine  their 
selections  to  a  small  number  of  plants,  many  of 
which  are  but  little  suited  to  fulfill  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  employed.  The  .Mantchoorian  Cork- 
Tree,  as  we  are  forced  to  call  it,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter English  name,  has,  however,  a  special  claim  to 
popularity.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  which,  like  some  of  the  Sumachs,  and 
the  Chinese  Ailanthus,  present  a  tropical  or  rather 
sub-tropical  appearance,  and  are  therefore  valuable 
to  contrast  with  our  more  common  fonns  of  arbo- 
real growth.  Its  freedom  from  the  defects  which 
render  the  Ailanthus  unfit  for  ornamental  planting, 
its  superior  size  to  any  of  the  Sumachs,  as  well  as 
its  rapid  growth,  and  great  rarity,  make  this  tree 
worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  smallest  plantation. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  branch  of  the 
female  plant,  much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  male 
and  female  flowers  about  twice  the  natural  size- 
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rig.  1. — OKOHAED  LADDEK. 


Helps  in  the  Fruit  Harvest. 

The  old  practice  of  clubbing  the  trees,  to  make 
tiiem  give  up— or  rather  down — their  fruit  is  well 
jiigh  a  thing  of  the  past.  "When  it  is  shown  that 
the  careful  handling  of  fruit  actually  pays  in  dol- 
lars, people  learn,  though  slowly,  to  adopt  better 
methods.  Picking  by  hand  has  generally  taken  the 
place  of  shaking  and  beating  the  trees.  In  picking. 
Ladders  are  needed,  and  for  all  trees  of  moder- 
ate size,  some  form  of  the  step-ladder  is  preferable 
,  ,^«  to  any  other.  In  an 
Ijy  article  last  month  on 
the  "Peach  Harvest," 
we  illustrated  ladders 
of  this  kind,  and  gave 
an  easy  method  of 
making  a  rough  one. 
In  former  volumes, 
there  have  been  given 
various  kinds  of  lad- 
ders, and  methods  of 
rendering  an  ordinary 
ladder  self  -  support- 
ing. See  Jan.,  1869, 
and  earlier.  Mr.  Adam 
Bruker,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  sketch 
of  a  home-made  lad- 
der, which  he  finds 
useful  in  the  orchard, 
which  is  given  in  fig- 
ure 1.  A  ladder  simi- 
lar to  this,  in  having 
but  one  upright,  has  long  been  in  use  in  Europe,  but 
his  is  much  simpler,  and  may  be  made  by  almost  any 
•one,  A  pole  of  the  desired  length  is  split  at  its 
lower  end,  and  furnished  with  rungs,  reaching  be- 
Iween  the  two  parts  below,  and  passing  through 
the  unsplit  portion  above.  The  pole  may  be  of  any 
green  wood  that  will  split  readily,  but  the  rungs 
should  be  of  tough,  well  seasoned  wood,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  through.  We  would  suggest  that 
an  iron  ring  be  placed  upon  the  pole,  or  a  bolt  be 
put  through,  at  the  point  where  the  split  terminates. 
A  ladder  of  this  kind  is  much  more  easily  placed  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree  than  one  of  the  common 
form,  and  being  so  wide  at  the  base,  will  stand 
more  firmly,  especially  on  uneven  gi-ound. 

An  Okchard  Hook  will  sometimes  be  found 
convenient.  This,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  is  a  wood- 
en rod,  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end.  A  piece  of 
■wood  a  few  inches  in  length,  slides  upon  the  rod, 
and  has  a  strong  peg  near  the  end.  By  placing  tlie 
hook  over  a  branch,  it  may  be  drawn  near  to  the 
picker,  who  catches  the  sliding  piece  under  a  lower 
branch,  pushing  the  piece  along  the  rod  as  nmy  be 


Fig.  2. — OECHAED  HOOK. 

irecessary ;  the  pressure  coming  upon  the  peg,  the 
sliding  piece  is  held  by  the  side-wise  strain  and  can 
not  slip.  By  the  use  of  this,  the  picker  can  often 
avoid  moving  his  ladder  in  order  to  reach  the  fruit, 
and  it  leaves  both  his  hands  free. 

Fruit  Pickers  have  been  invented  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  amount  of  ingenuity  expended 
upon  them  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
lasefulness.  Some  are  made  to  cut  and  others  to 
pull  ofE  the  fruit ;  some  catch  the  fruit  in  a  little 
bag  at  the  upper  end  of  the  afEair,  and  others  let  it 
run  down  through  a  long  sleeve  into  the  hand  or 
"basket,  and  so  on  in  great  variety.  Still,  where 
fruit  is  upon  a  slender  branch — and  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  often  provokingly  out  of  reach — some 
ielp  of  this  kind  comes  in  play,  but  in  picking  for 
market,  they  make  too  slow  work.  "We  have  seen 
a  very  effective  picker  extemporized  in  a  few 
minutes.  An  old  fruit-can  had  a  long  v-shaped 
notch  cut  in  the  side  ;  by  means  of  a  large-headed 
nail  put  through  the  bottom,  the  can  was  made  fast 
to  the  end  of  a  pole  ;  a  handful  of  grass  put  into 
the  can,  made  the  picker  complete.  The  stem  of 
the  fruit  being  caught  in  the  notch,  it  readily  part- 
■ed  from  the  tree,  and  the  grass  prevented  all  bruis- 


ing. Mr.  S.  A.  Duke,  of  Drew  Co.,  Ark.,  sends  a 
drawing  of  an  implement,  which  he  calls  a  "  Jack- 
knife  Picker,"  because  a  man  or  boy  can  readily 
make  one  with  his  pocket  knife. 
This  is  not  patented,  but  will  no 
doubt  answer  quite  as  well  as 
those  that  are.  The  engraving, 
figure  3,  wUl  show  how  it  is 
constructed.  A  light  lath,  or 
other  strip,  txIi  inch,  and 
about  10  feet  long,  is  fitted  with 
a  projecting  piece  at  the  end ;  a 
lever,  also  curved  at  one  end, 
passes  through  the  long  strip 
near  the  top,  and  is  provided 
with  a  spring  of  hoop-skirt  wire 
to  keep  it  open.  The  lever  is 
operated  by  a  stout  eord,  such 
as  a  fishing  line,  which  is  attach- 
ed to  one  end,  passes  through 
the  pole,  down  through  another 
hole,  and  attached  to  one  end  of 
a  lever  which  is  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  lath.  By  depressing 
this  lower  lever,  the  cord  moves 
the  upper  one,  and  it  is  made  to 
grasp  a  pear  or  other  frait,  pick 
it  and  hold  it  until  it  is  placed 
in  a  basket,  which  for  conveni- 
ence should  be  placed  from  the 
operator  as  far  off  as  the  length 
of  the  picker.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  much  friction  on  the  cord  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  running  it  through  a  couple  of  screw-eyes, 
screwed  into  the  lath. 

Baskets  used  in  picking,  should  be  of  medium 
size,  as  the  larger  the  basket,  the  greater  the  risk 
of  bruising  its  contents.  Some  orchardists  have 
them  small  enough  to  be  turned  inside  of  a  barrel, 
so  that  when  filled,  they  may  be  emptied  into  the 
barrel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  fruit  to  roll 
out  gently,  rather  than  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  handles  fur- 
nished with  hooks,  by  which  they  can  be  hung  to 
a  branch  ;  these  should  have  a  ring  at  one  end  large 
enough  to  allow  it  to  slip  along  on  the  handle,  and 
so  closed  that  it  will  not  drop  ofT  the  hook  and  be 
lost.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  hang  the 
basket  to  a  strap,  which  passes  over  one  shoulder. 


Fig.  3. 


Notes  from  the  Piaes, 


Last  year  was  noted  for  its  long  and  severe 
drouths,  and  this  season  hiis,  thus  far,  (early  Au- 
gust), been  as  strikingly  in  the  other  direction.  Not 
only  have  rains  been  frequent  and  abundant,  but 
we  have  had  periods  of  several  days  at  a  time, 
when  the  air  was  surcharged  with  moisture.  As 
a  consequence  vegetation  presents  a  great  con- 
trast to  its  appearance  last  year,  and  shows  the 
most  vigorous  growth.  But  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  the  general  condition.  These  moist,  hot 
days,  are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  those 
fungi  which  prey  upon  other  plants,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  have  an  unusual  manifestation  of 
Grape  Milclciv. 

This  has  had  so  many  days  especially  suited  to  its 
rapid  spread  and  development,  that  I  fear  that  all 
our  sulphuring  will  not  avail,  and  the  splendid 
promise  of  a  crop  of  grapes  will  show  a  meagre 
fulfillment,  for  wiih  this  dampness  comes  not  only 

mildew,  but  rot The  first  year  that  our  clump  of 

Thready  Yiiccn,  Bear's  Grass,  Adam's  Needle, 

or  by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  Yucca  flla- 
mentosa,  bore  fruit,  the  seeds  were  saved  and  a  lot 
of  them  were  so^vn.  In  a  couple  of  years  we  found 
thatwehadon  hand  enough  yuccasfora  plantation, 
and  after  edging  a  cross  path  in  the  garden,  the  rest 
went  to  the  heap.  Here  and  there  a  plant  showed 
flowers  last  year,  but  the  present  season,  the  fourth 
from  the  seed,  there  was  a  general  inflorescence.  A 
row  of  200  feet  in  length,  closely  set  with  this 
yucca  in  full  blow,  is  a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  variety  of  plants 
were  produced  from  the  same  lot  of  seed.    Some 


plants  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  others,  while 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  width  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  leaves,  amount  of  threadiuess  of  the 
margins,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  green.  Indeed,  in 
looking  at  the  extremes  here  presented,  one  can 
hardly  wonder  that  several  species  have  been  made 
from  the  varieties.  The  differences  in  the  flowers 
are  not  so  striking  as  those  in  the  foliage  ;  in  some 
plants  the  flower  stalk  is  reddish  throughout ;  the 
panicle  or  cluster  is  more  or  less  branching  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  flowers, 
some  being  nearly  globular ;  so  far  as  color  goes, 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  purity  of  the 
whiteness,  a  few  being  of  a  clear  "  paper  white," 
while  the  majority  are  more  or  less  tinged  with 
green,  and  now  and  then  one  with  just  the  tips  of 
the  divisions  of  the  flower  slightly  touched  with 
duU  purple.  If  one  could  only  induce  a  plant  to 
put  some  red  into  its  flowers  as  well  as  in  its  stalks, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain.     We  have  had 

Tile  \arroiT-L.ea"ved  Yucca, 
Yii^ca  angiixtifoKa,  in  flower  for  the  first  time, 
though  the  plants  must  be  six  or  eight  years  old. 
This  species,  which  comes  from  west  of  the  "Father 
of  Waters,"  has  leaves  only  half  an  inch  wide,  or 
less,  very  stiff  and  sharp,  of  a  dull,  pale  green,  and 
its  fiower  cluster  being  seldom  branched,  makes 
much  less  show  than  the  other.  This  is  also  a  va- 
riable species,  some  forms  having  very  large  flow- 
ers, but  those  on  our  two  plants  were  not  noticeably 
unlike  those  of  the  common  species.  The  seed 
vessel  is  about  twice  as  large  as  that  on  the  Thready 
Tucca In  Sept.,  1875,  you  figured 

Tlic  liamaiias  R-ose  of  Japan, 

from  specimens  sent  from  here.  I  hold  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  plant  there  expressed ;  its  very 
dark  green  and  robust  foliage,  appears  to  be 
shunned  by  the  ordinary  rose  insects  ;  its  flowers, 
which  appear  earlier  than  those  of  any  other  rose, 
make  up  by  their  abundance  and  prolonged  bloom 
— it  having  now,  the  first  week  in  August,  several 
flowers — and  especially  by  their  fragrance,  the  lack 
of  that  doubleness  that  most  persons  consider  so 
essential  in  a  rose.  I  know  that  I  am  laughed  at 
for  admiring  a  single  rose,  but  1  have  an  advantage 
over  those  persons,  as  I  can  enjoy  the  double  ones 
as  well  as  they,  and  have  besides  the  pleasure  of 
the  others,  in  which  they  can  see  no  beauty.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  value  of  this  rose  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  is  in  its  fruit,  and  this  is  why  I  refer 
to  it  now.  "When  I  sent  the  specimens  for  an  en- 
graving, the  fruit  had  not  formed,  and  I  sent  the 
artist  a  French  plate  as  a  guide  for  the  fruit,  which 
was  there  represented  as  globular,  and  it  is  so  given 
in  the  engraving 
and  description  in 
1S75.  It  appears 
that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in 
the  shape  of  the 
fruit ;  it  is  some- 
times globose,  but 
in  botli  my  white 
and  red  -  flowered 
plants  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  flatten- 
ed ;  the  larger 
specimens  are  an 
inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  only 
halt  as  long,  (or 
short),  and  are 
crowned  by  the  di- 
visions of  the 
calyx,  which  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  engraving,  giv- 
ing a  section  of  the  fruit,  shows  these.  In  Siebold's 
engraving,  the  young  fruit  is  shown  as  very  prickly, 
but  this  also  varies,  and  in  mine  the  surface  is 
bright,  entirely  smooth,  and  shiny,  and  at  first 
orange-color,  which  turns  to  scarlet.  This  rose  Is 
found  wild  in  parts  of  Japan,  and  is  generally  cul- 
tivated there  and  in  Northern  China.  "Ramanas," 
given  by  Thunberg  as  its  Japanese  name,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Siebold,  incorrect ;  he  says  it  should  be 
Bama  nasf,  which  means  "  beach  pear,"  but  as 
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Bamanas  has  been  accepted  in  various  works  and 
catalogues,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  common 
name,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  change  it, 
especially  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  one 
word  instead  of  two.  It  may  commend  this  rose  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  antique,  to  know  that 
as  early  as  the  year  1100,  the  court  ladies  made  a 
perfume  of  it-s  leaves,  though  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  they  had  the  bad  taste  to  add  camphor  and, 

worse  yet,  musk  ! Among  the  noticeable  plants 

now  in  bloom,  is  what  is  known  in  the  West  as 

Thi'  Kansas  Gay  Feather, 
though  it  is  not  especially  Kansan,  nor  is  it  feathery, 
but  as  the  name  is  more  likely  to  be  popular  than 
JLiaii-is  pychnostachya,  I  wUI  not  find  fault  with  it. 
Our  clump  is  well  established,  and  I  doubt  If  Kan- 
sas or  elsewhere  can  show  it  in  finer  condition  ;  the 
flower-stalks  stand  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5  ft.  high, 
and  for  half  their  length  are  a  dense  cylindrical 
spike  of  the  liveliest  rose  purple  ;  the  effect  in 
the  mass  is  superb I  am  every  year  more  im- 
pressed with  the  mistake  we — that  includes  all 
Americans— make,  in  neglecting  our  native  lilies, 
tut  more  especially  our 

Superb  or  Tiirli's-Cap  Lily, 
{Lllium  superbuin)  which  is  found  in  rich  meadows 
from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  which  almost  any  one 
can,  with  a  little  trouble,  find  in  flower,  and  mark 
so  that  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and 
removed  to  the  garden.  It  will  do  fairly  in  or- 
•dinary  garden  soil,  but  if  one  would  see  what  it  is 
capable  of,  give  it  a  light  soil  with  plenty  of  muck 
or  peat,  and  then — let  it  alone.  Tear  by  year  the 
bulbs  wiU  gain  in  strength,  and  throw  up  more  vig- 
orous stems,  and  when  one  has  an  established 
•clump,  he  will  admit  that  Linnsus  hit  it  exactly, 
when  he  wrote  its  name  superbum.  In  favorable 
situations  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  wild  state, 
growing  6  feet  high,  with  CO  or  more  flowers,  but 
in  cultivation  it  has  reached  8  and  9  feet,  with  40  or 
more.  The  divisions  of  the  flower  are  hand- 
somely recurved ;  they  are  orange-colored  at  the 
tiaso,  and  thickly  spotted  with  violet  purple,  while 
the  upper  and  larger  portion  is  of  a  peculiar  red, 
•which  has  been  by  some  termed  "  mahogany  color," 
the  general  effect  being  exceedingly  rich.  Here  is  a 
plant  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  who  travel  about 
the  country  with  open  eyes,  and  will  take  a  little 
trouble  to  secure  it — and  if  those  who  would  glad- 
ly have  tine  things,  if  they  could  only  afford  them, 
will  get  a  good  clump  of  this  lily,  they  will  have 
little  reason  to  regret  that  their  means  will  not  al- 
low them  to  indulge  in  costly  exotics. 


How  Plums  are   Made  into  Prunes. 

Oregon  and  Calif omia  being  fortunately  as  yet 
free  from  that  destructive  pest  to  aU  stone  fruits, 
the  cureulio,  the  plum  flourishes  there,  and  pro- 
duces most  generous  crops.  We  have  had  several 
inquiries  from  these  States,  asking  how  plums  are 
converted  into  pi-unes.  As  this  is  outside  of  the 
line  of  our  experience,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  give 
the  methods  described  by  French  authors,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  country  from  whence  we  derive  nearly 
all  of  this  kind  of  fiiiit.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  an\'  plums  may  be  dried  into  prunes  ;  this  is  a 
mistake ;  in  France  the  varieties  fit  for  the  purpose 
form  a  distinct  group,  and  in  districts  celebrated  for 
the  quality  of  their  prunes,  such  as  Tours,  Augem, 
Provence,  etc.,  they  cultivate  some  special  variety. 
The  leading  varieties  are  the  BrignoUes,  D'Angen, 
<Juetsche,  and  Perdrigon  Violet,  which  are  but  lit- 
tle* known  in  this  counti"}' ;  the  St.  Catharine  and 
Pond's  Seedling,  well  known  European  varieties, 
and  the  Washington,  of  course  American,  are  some- 
times cultivated,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  in  some 
localities.  The  plums  are  allowed  to  get  so  ripe 
that  they  fall  from  the  trees,  and  to  prevent  injury 
by  the  fall,  the  ground  l)eneath  the  trees  is  cither 
made  soft  by  working  with  the  plow  and  han-nw, 
or  is  covered  with  straw.  The  fruit,  which  is  picked 
up  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  is  washed  if  soiled, 
and  then  spread  upon  wicker  trays  made  for  the 
puri)08e  ;  these  are  either  circular,  or  egg-shaped, 
•or  rather  the  shape  of  a  battle-door,  the  narrow 


end  coming  to  a  point  to  serve  as  a  handle  ;  they 
are  about  20  Inches  across.  The  drying  is  done  by 
exposure  to  both  the  sun  and  to  fire  heat,  ordinary 
baker's  ovens  being  used,  or  ovens  are  especially 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is,  to  dry  the 
fruit  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  breaking  the 
skin.  The  fruit,  in  a  single  layer  in  the  trays,  is 
exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun,  where  it  is 
carefully  turned  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  all 
parts  may  be  equally  exposed.  Neither  of  several 
French  writers  mention  just  how  long  this  con- 
tinues, buL  as  all  agree  in  saying  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  toughening  the  skin,  we  infer  that  it  differs 
with  circumstances,  and  that  the  proper  condition 
is  only  learned  by  practice.  The  trays  of  fruit  are 
placed  in  an  oven  heated  from  165°  to  17.5°,  (Fah.), 
and  the  mouth  of  the  oven  securely  closed.  At  the 
end  of  34  hours  the  fruit  is  taken  out,  and  when 
completely  cold.  It  is  turned  upon  the  tray.  In  the 
mean  time  the  oven  is  re-heated,  this  time  from 
312°  to  230°,  and  the  fruit  placed  in  again,  where  it 
remains  as  before  ;  after  another  cooling  and  turn- 
ing, the  oven  being  heated  to  255°,  a  third  drying  is 
given,  and  this  generally  completes  the  process, 
though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  return  the  fruit 
to  the  oven  once  more.  The  prunes  are  known  to 
be  properly  done  if  they  have  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity  when  pressed  by  the  fingers.  They 
should  have  perfect  skins,  which  shine  as  if  var- 
nished, and  be  free  from  all  scorching.  In  France 
it  is  customary  for  the  growers  and  dryers  of  the 
fruit  to  sell  it  to  the  packers  in  Bordeaux  and  other 
markets,  where  three  grades  are  recognized,  found- 
ed on  the  number  of  prunes  required  to  weigh  500 
grammes,  or  a  trifle  over  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 
If  70,  or  less,  weigh  this,  they  are  "flue,"  if  it  re- 
quires 80,  they  are  "  medium,"  and  "  small "  if  90 
or  more  are  required.  In  packing,  the  fruit  is  assort- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  the  ''superfine"  being  se- 
lected prunes,  30  to  35  of  which  weigh  .^00  grammes, 
and  down  through  several  grades.  In  particular 
localities  the  process  of  drying  is  varied ;  in  Prov- 
ence, the  fruit  is  scalded  before  drying.  In  some 
of  the  finer  kinds  the  prune,  before  entering  the 
oven  for  the  last  time,  is  rounded,  by  turning  the 
stone  within,  and  fiattening  down  the  ends,  without 
breaking  the  skin.  The  BrignoUes  prunes  have  the 
fruit  peeled,  strung  upon  sticks,  and  dried  in  the 
sun;  when  nearly  dry  the  stone  is  removed,  and 
the  drying  finished.  For  the  common  prunes,  such 
as  are  imported  in  casks,  the  frait  is  shaken  from 
the  trees,  and  does  not  receive  such  special  care  in 
drying.  It  is  important  that  those  on  the  pacific 
coast  and  elsewhere,  who  wish  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  prunes,  should  experiment  with 
varietier.  known  to  be  suited  to  the  purpose.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  at  least  for  a  common  article, 
some  of  our  different  fruit  dryers  will  answer  their 
purpose  as  well  as  the  ovens  used  in  France. 
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BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Telling  Stories  to  CUilclren. 

Most  persons  who  read  "  Helen's  Babies,"  felt 
some  sympathy  tor  "  Uncle  Harry,"  whose  insatiate 
nephews  made  such  frequent  demands  for  stories. 
A  "  Budge,"  or  a  "  Toddie,"  by  any  other  name,  is 
quite  as  unreasonahle  and  unseasonable  in  its  re- 
quests. "  Uncle  Ilarry  "  resolved  never  to  teach 
any  children  of  his  own  such  a  means  ut  imposing 
upon  the  good  nature,  and  destroying  the  leisure  of 
grown  up  people.  1  came  to  that  decision  mj'self 
when  I  had  the  care  of  a  dear  little  niece  for  a  few 
months  many  years  ago.  At  least  I  resolved  never 
to  begin  tntikintj  up  stories  for  another  child.  If 
you  once  let  a  child  know  that  you  can  manufacture 
stories  to  order,  where  can  you  find  a  stopping 
place?  If  your  child  has  a  nurse,  and  you  are  not 
with  it  much  of  the  time,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  up  or  repeut  stories  for  it  frequently.  But  if 
you  have  the  little  one's  constant  presence,  you 
must  at  least  conflnc  the  story  telling  to  particular 


times  and  seasons — bed-time  or  twilight  stories. 
Some  of  us  who  have  already  too  great  a  demand 
upon  our  feeble  brains  iu  the  way  of  household 
plans,  money -getting  and  money-stretching  perplex- 
ities, baby-tending  and  child-training,  and  family 
management  generally — we  can  hardly  aHord  to  tell 
stories  at  all,  but  find  it  far  easier  to  read  them  from 
good  books  and  papers.  Tou  cannot  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  little  ones  so  well  when  reading  as  when 
talking  to  them.  Tou  have  to  manage  to  keep  the 
youngest  one  quiet  while  reading  to  a  group.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  picture  to  look  at,  all  goes  well, 
but  when  you  must  turn  over  the  leaf,  the  story  is 
spoiled  for  the  wee  one.  But  if  he  will  not  keep 
still,  he  must  be  banished  to  another  room.  A  few 
seasons  of  exile  wiU  secure  tolerable  quiet  on  his 
part,  even  when  he  cannot  understand  the  story. 
But  he  wishes  to  understand,  and  it  is  well  to  throw 
in  some  lively  running  comments  adapted  to  his 
comprehension. 

In  making  up  stories  for  a  child,  one  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  too  sensational  a  style.  I  well  re- 
member into  what  a  fever  of  excitement  I  worked 
my  little  niece,  by  one  of  my  stories  about  a  care- 
less little  boy  whose  thoughtlessness  was  the  cause 
of  his  father's  death.  She  lay  and  cried  about  it 
after  she  should  have  been  asleep,  and  begged  to 
know  "Why(ZM  Johnny  do  so'?"  In  vain  did  I 
continue  the  story,  and  try  to  carry  it  on  to  a  more 
cheerful  ending — I  could  not  bring  the  dead  father 
back  to  life,  and  my  very  sincere  little  auditor  could 
get  no  comfort  from  anything  I  could  tell  her.  I 
concluded  then  only  to  repeat  ready-made  stories  to 
children,  Bible  stories,  historical  tales,  mythologi- 
cal fables;  for  I  supposed  that  no  generous  person 
would  refuse  to  tell  stories  when  asked. 

I  have  more  than  once  referred  to  a  woman  I  once 
met  who  more  than  any  other  filled  my  ideal  of 
what  a  mother  should  be,  in  her  conduct  with  her 
only  child,  a  boy  of  3i  years.  I  asked  her  if  she 
told  him  stories  much.  She  surprised  me  by  saying 
that  she  never  told  him  regular  stories,  though  she 
talked  with  him  as  a  companion  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  She  said  she  didn't  want  him  to  linow  that 
shecoidd  "tell  stories,"  as  he  now  thought  story- 
telling a  special  talent  of  his  auntie,  and  was  in- 
clined to  give  her  little  rest  from  that  business 
whenever  he  found  her  disengaged. 

The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  if  you  only  give  children 
the  raw  material  for  stories,  facts  of  one  kind  or 
another,  when  various  subjects  interest  them,  they 
very  naturally  fall  to  work  and  make  their  own  sto- 
ries, more  or  less  like  those  you  read  to  them  per- 
haps. I  like  their  fairy  stories  better  than  those 
which  grown  up  people  tell.  Every  day  this  sum- 
mer I  get  a  deal  of  quiet  entertainment  out  of  the 
stories  made  over  picture  books  by  a  little  girl  of 
five.  These  little  stories  show  no  precocity  of  tal- 
ent or  remarkable  genius,  but  I  never  happened  to 
see  another  child  with  such  a  necessity  laid  upon 
her  for  spinning  little  yarns  to  hei'selt. 

Some  parents  condemn  the  classic  Mother  Goose 
stories  .as  utterly  bad.  I  think  they  have  their 
place,  for  the  rollicl^iug,  frolicUsome  hours,  told  in 
sing-song  funny  style,  as  recognized  nonsense.  I 
don't  like  the  books  with  their  wretched  illustra- 
tions, and  some  of  the  "  melodies  "  themselves  are 
too  tragic  hi  their  nature,  but  it  is  a  part  of  a  "lib- 
eral education  "  to  know  Mother  Goose  and  all  her 
class  of  foolish-funny  literature ;  and  to  hear  and 
learn  much  better  things  at  the  same  time. 

A  Mop  Wriiiger. 

My  remarks  on  Floor  Cleaning,  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Anti'rli-nn  AiiriniUurist,  called  forth  a  let- 
ter from  the  Oneida  Community,  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  the  wringer  used  in  that  institution. 
It  is  unpatented,  and  is  not  offered  for  sale,  but  the 
writer  says  :  "  Our  own  folks,  and  our  hired  help, 
think  ever  so  much  of  them,  and  have  never  ceased 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  them.  Tou  see  it 
is  a  bench  on  wheels  and  castors.  It  carries  one  or 
more  pails,  (if  you  jikMse.)  one  for  wringing,  the 
other  for  rinsing. 

"Tou  will  observe  It  has  a  knuckle-joint  press 
arrangement  that  parts  and  closes  the  rollers. 
There  is  a  spring  that  allows  all  thicknesses  of  cloth 
to  be  accommodated.     On  turning  the  crank  the 
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mop  wrings  out  on  the  same  side  where  it  is  put  in. 
As  a  mop  is  always  a  short  cloth,  it  is  not  tiresome 
to  wring  it,  and  there  is  no  farther  need  of  scalding 
your  hands,  or  '  touching  one's  fingers  to  the  dirty 
mop.'  An  evenly-made  mop  should  always  be  used. 
When  the  machine  is  not  required  for  mop-wring- 
ing, incidental  to  its  design,  it  may  serve  as  a  water- 
pail  bench,  cr  as  a  truck  to  convey  heavy  things 
across  a  room,  or  to  wring  cloths." 

The  writer  further  says  that  none  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  put  in  the  market,  but  if  they 
should  be,  they  woiUd  be  built  of  different  styles 
and  of  comely  appearance,  and  that  they  could  be 
furnished  at  about  the  same  price  as  clothes  wring- 
ers of  the  same  size  rollers. 

This  wringer  is  undoubted  a  great  convenience, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  workers  who  do  the  mopping  at  Oneida 
Community.  But  I  think  wringers  like  this  will 
not  soon  be  in  great  demand.  They  can  not  be 
made  cheap  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  desire  them — cult  vated  women  who  do 
their  own  house-work.  Women  who  love  to  read, 
and  who  value  leisure  as  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  aesthetic,  social,  or  intellectual  tastes,  wel- 
come every  thing  that  enables  them  to  do  their 
manual  labor  quickly  and  easily.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  women  of  this  class  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  for  a  mop-wringer.  The  clothes-wringer 
saves  time  and  strength,  and  saves  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  clothes  which  result  from  ordinary  hand- 
wringing.  The  mop-wringer  saves  little  besides  the 
delicacy  of  the  hands,  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  for,  and  which  we  can  hardly  save  any 
how  in  our  various  daily  labors  as  house-keepers. 
Much  as  we  dislike  to  put  our  hands  into  dirty 
water,  it  can  hardly  be  shirked  in  our  daily  battle 
with  the  powers  of  this  world.  People  who  can  af- 
ford to  buy  all  sorts  of  useful  implements  will  hard- 
ly take  the  trouble  to  supply  their  hired  servants 
with  a  mop-wringer,  since  they  are  not  anxious  to 
save  either  mops  or  servant's  hands,  and  nearly  all 
of  their  rooms  are  cai-peted.  The  average  hired 
gid  does  not  appreciate  many  labor-saving  contri- 
vances which  her  mistress  values  highly.  I  have 
had  more  than  one  washer-woman  at  my  tubs  who 
thought  a  clothes- wringer  more  plague  than  profit, 
while  I  should  think  the  labor  of  washing  nearly 
doubled  if  obliged  to  wring  the  clothes  by  hand. 

I  may  he  mistaken,  but  it  has  long  seemed  to  me 
that  we  house-keepers  should  never  find  much  ame- 
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lioration  of  our  lot,  (indeed  it  is  so  with  all  hand- 
laborers) — such  amelioration  as  we  could  and  ought 
to  get  from  the  application  of  machinery,  and  the 
great  forces  of  water,  steam,  wind,  electricity,  and 
what  not — until  the  spirit  of  co-operation  enables 
us  to  "stoothe  leaks  "which  seem  inevitable ,  to 
our  present  single-handed  struggles  for  existence. 
Many  of  the  advantages  which  will  result  from  co- 
operation fall  to  the  lot  of  the  existing  communi- 


ties, but  desirable  as  these  advantages  are,  they  are 
heavily  over-balanced  (in  my  opinion)  by  disadvan- 
tages of  another  kind. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  mop-wringers— I  saw 
one  several  years  ago  which  was  much  praised  by 
its  owner — a  spiral  wire  arrangement,  screwing  in- 
side a  pall,  price  75  cents.     I  had  a  chance  to  try  it 
and  did  so,  but  for  some  reason  I  could  not  make 
it  wring  my  mop — perhaps  it  was  not  made  right. 
Women  in  Ti-ouscrs. 
The  photograph  to  illustrate  the  mop-wringer, 
gives  also  a  picture  of  a  woman  holding  the  mop 
in  the  machine.     This  photograph  passed  through 
editorial  hands  in  coming  to  me,  and  called  forth 
comments  like  these  :  "  At  all  events,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  Mr.  R.  may  think,  say,  or  do, 
when  he  finds  you  in  receipt  of  photographs  of  be- 
ings  in    br — trou — pant— or  some  other    kind  of 
loony  things,  that  were  formerly  considered  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  male  '  sect.'    Oh,  isn't  (he — she)  it  a 
beauty!    It  almost  makes  me  want  to  be  a  com- 
munite,  and  be  where  such  can  be  seen  every  day  !  " 
This  kind  of  wit  is  too  cheap  for  our  friend,  the 
editor,  who  is  opposed  to  everything  like  feminine 
extravagance,  and  in  favor  of  everything  based  on 
common   sense.     How  would   he  have  a  woman 
dress  when  mopping  her  floor  ?    The  woman  in  the 
photogi-aph   wears  a  dress  of  some    plain,   inex- 
pensive worsted  material,  made  with  Garabaldi,  or 
blouse  waist,  coat  sleeves,  and  plain  skirt  pleated 
at  the  waist,  and  reaching  but  a  little  below  the 
knee.     The  lower  limbs  are   modestly  clothed  in 
lined  trousers,  made  of  the  same  fabric  as  the  dress, 
apparently   fashioned,   like    the    trousers    usually 
"  distinctive  of  the  male  sect."    I  do  not  know  of 
any  costume  more  suitable  for  a  woman  when  mop- 
ping floors— or  hoeing  potatoes  either.     On  many  a 
dewy  morning  this  summer,  have  I  seen  my  Ger- 
man neighbor  hoeing  potatoes  in  the  field  near  me, 
with  her  eaUco  skirt,  made  of  the  usual  "  woman- 
ly" length,  draggled  almost  to  her  knees,  weighed 
down  with  dew  and  dirt.    One  might  suppose  that 
it  would  be  for  her  convenience,  and  comfort,  and 
health,  to  wear  short  skirts  and  trousers,  hut  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would,  it  is  so  hard  for  most  women 
to  brave  an  adverse  public  opinion.    It  is  foolish  to 
scold  about  public  opinion.     If  it  is  wrong,  all  you 
can  do  is  to  labor  to  educate  it.    It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  we  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of   a 
woman  in  trousers,  all  our  ideas  of  women  and  an- 
gels have  been,  through  long  ages,  so  inseparably 
associated   with  long  and  flowing  robes — though 
woman's   robes  do  not  "flow"  much  nowadays, 
except  when  they  draggle  a  trail  behind,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  shock  all  our  ideas  of  decency  and 
cleanliness,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 

J  am  here  reminded  of  a  late  idyl,  by  Coventry 
Patmore,  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette":  "  The  Girl 
of  AH  Periods."  This  line  characterizes  well  a  late 
fashion,  and  speaks  of  "loony  things  "  too.  "  Her 
two  shy  knees  bound  in  a  single  trotiser."  But 
does  it  not  seem  a  cruel  and  absurd  way  to  treat  any 
two  knees,  shy  or  not  ?  What  will  not  women  stand 
for  fashion's  sake  ?  When  we  have  got  well  past 
it  all,  ;we,  the  human  race),  how  very  absurd  it  all 
will  seem — the  trails,  the  skeleton  skirts  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  the  "single  trouser,"  or  pull-back,  the 
bustles  -nd  panniers  !  compared  with  any  style  of 
dre:s,  now  quite  shocking  to  our  perverted  taste, 
which  evenly  clothes  the  human  body  without  in- 
terfering with  its  free  exercise  and  development. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  women  have 
not  been  clothed,  but  only  draped— pinched  and 
distorted  above  the  waist-line,  and  draped  below. 
It  is  useless  to  hoot  at  women  in  trousers,  for  all 
properly  dressed  women  now  wear  trousers,  as  ex- 
tremely few  did  half  a  century  ago.  These  are  usu- 
ally made  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  drapery  is 
supposed  to  conceal  them,  but  great  numbers  of 
w  11  dressed  women  now  wear,  in  cold  weather, 
warm-colored  woolen  trousers  over  their  under- 
suits  and  beneath  their  skirts.  So  we  are  gradually 
getting  familiar  with  the  idea  of  trousers  on  women, 
so  shocking  to  aU  the  old  ideas  of  womanliness, 
and  by  and  by,  perhaps,  we  shall  see  that  long 
skirts  over  the  trousers,  for  the  sake  of  woman's 
conventional    drapery,  are   a    luxury   we  can  no 


longer  afford — if  not  a  nuisance  we  will  no  longer 
endure.  Then  if  we  must  have  drapery  in  motion 
in  order  to  gratify  our  ideas  of  beauty,  perhaps  we 
shall  put  trailing  drapery  upon  our  horses — why 
not  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  our  ideas  of  beauty  will 
undergo  a  reformation  ? 


Step-Laddeks  in  the  House. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Per- 
haps you  have  in  mind  what  is  called  a  "Library 
Step-Ladder,"  which  you  will  find  figured  iu  the 
American  Agriculturist,  for  March,  1870.  Tou  are 
quite  right  as  to  the  necessity  for  something  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  kept  ready  at  hand.  If  a  window- 
shade  needs  to  be  adjusted,  a  picture  to  be  hung,  or 
some  similar  trifle, one  must  either  get  the  large  steps 
from  the  shed,  or  make  use  of  a  chair  or  a  table,  or 
both,  to  reach  the  desired  place.  It  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  use  furniture  for  this  purpose  ;  it  brings  a 
heavy  strain  on  parts  not  intended  to  bear  it,  and 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  as  well  as  of  defacing 
it.    Besides,  if  children  and  help  see  the  mother 
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use  furniture  and— what  is  worse— books  for  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  not  intended,  the  example 
wUl  be  sure  to  find  imitators.  The  Library  Steps 
referred  to,  are  kept  in  furnishing  stores,  ?nd  any 
amateur  carpenter  can  make  something  tnattvill 
answer  the  purpose.  Sometimes  a  combination  of 
a  chair  and  steps  is  sold  ;  this  is  shown  in  figure  1, 
shut,  and  in  figure  2,  open,  to  use  as  steps.  When 
closed,  this  makes  a  good  chair  for  the  front  entry 
or  hall,  and'  may  be  kept  there  or  in  some  other 
place  where  it  may  be  got  at  without  trouble. 


Tomatoes,   and  How  to  Use  Them. 

Nothing  more  astonishes  English  iravelers  in 
this  countiy,  than  our  profusion  of  vegetables  and 
their  cheapness,  and  when  they  see  tomatoes 
hawked  about  the  streets  by  wagon  loads,  they  find 
a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  great  abundance 
of  these  here,  and  their  scarcity  at  home.  More 
than  that,  our  summers  ripen  the  tomato  to  a  per- 
fection which  they  can  not  equal,  even  under  glass. 
The  manner  in  which  the  tomato  is  treated  in  the 
English  culinary  works,  would  amuse  an  American 
housekeeper.  One  of  the  best  works  on  eatables 
and  cookery,  that  we  know  of,  is  English,  and  en- 
titled "Wholesome  Fare,"  wherein  we  read  of  the 
tomato :  "  It  is  not  common  enough  in  England  to 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  for  soups  and  sauces,  but 
makes  a  handsome  side-dish  to  accompany  various 
meats,  by  being  boiled  whole  for  about  five  minutes 
in  any  good  stock  or  gravy,  and  served  in  it  with- 
out losing  its  original  foiTn." 

In  whatever  way  tomatoes  are  used,  they  should 
be  thoro^ighlyripe,  otherwise  they  have  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  flavor  belonging  to  green  tomatoes,- 
and  which  is  especially  strong  in  the  plant  itself. 
Tomatoes  will  ripen  up  after  picking,  and  it  is  well 
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to  spread  out  and  expose  to  the  sun  any  that  are 
Bot  fully  ripe — as  is  often  the  ease  late  in  the  season. 

Raw  Tomntoes. 

All  who  eat  raw  tomatoes,  (and  few  do  not), 
should  raise  their  own,  as  they  can  then  have  them 
perfectly  matured  upon  the  plant.  When  so  ripened, 
the  skin  will  peel  off  readily,  and  without  any 
scalding,  a  process  which  should  be  avoided  for 
those  to  be  eaten  raw.  The  usual  way  is  to  serve 
sliced,  and  let  each  season  to  the  taste,  as  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  varies  so  greatly.  Some  use  salt, 
pepper,  and  vinegar ;  others  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil  ; 
sometimes  a  regular  salad  dressing  is  made  ;  to 
some  they  are  only  acceptable  when  eaten  with 
sugar  and  vinegar,  and  we  have  seen  persons  treat 
them,  lilce  peaches,  with  sugar  and  cream.  At  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend,  who  knows  what  is 
good,  we  have  tried  this  way  :  Peel  the  tomato,  cut 
it  cross-wise  in  halves,  placing  the  cut  surface  up  ; 
if  very  solid,  gash  the  central  portions  with  the 
knife,  and  put  on  salt,  oil,  and  "Harvey  Sauce," 
(an  English  sauce  somewhat  like  Worcester,  but 
milder),  and  in  eating,  cut  the  halves  down  in  solid 
"junks"  instead  of  slices.  Good  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  a  perfect  Trophy  tomato  thus  treated,  make 
a  breakfast  to  be  thankful  for. 

Stc"\vcfl  Toiiiatoi-s. 

One  who  travels  much,  finds  that  the  name  "  stew- 
ed tomatoes,"  covers  a  great  variety  of  compounds; 
the  average  country  hotel  serves  under  this  name  a 
horrid  paste,  thickened  with  flour  and  sweet  with 
sugar,  and  we  can  not  blame  those  who  say  they  do 
not  like  tomatoes,  if  this  is  their  standard.  Tastes 
differ,  but  to  our  individual  notion,  sugar  and  to- 
matoes are  incompatible.  Tomatoes  stewed  until 
they  are  just  fairly  done,  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  butter,  (a  plenty  of  that),  form  a  dish 
quite  unlike  in  flavor  to  the  same  treated  to  a  long 
cooking,  in  which  the  pieces  are  stewed  to  a  pulp, 
and  the  juice  evaporated  sufficiently  to  make  a 
thick  sauce,  and  seasoned  as  before.  These  two 
methods  make  a  pleasing  variety  on  the  writer's 
table.  Many  thicken  stewed  tomatoes  with  cracker- 
meal  or  bread-crumbs,  either  being  preferable  to 
flour,  which  forma  a  repulsive  paste.  Besides  the 
above  two  variations  in  stewed  tomatoes,  the  only 
other  we  make  is  to  season  them  with  onions. 
Onion,  used  judiciously,  so  blends  with  and  quali- 
fies the  flavor  of  the  tomato,  that  those  who  approve 
of  onions  at  all,  will  find  this  to  be  just  one  of  the 
places  where  they  are  acceptable.  The  onion  should 
be  chopped  fine,  a  tablespoonf  al  or  so  being  enough 
for  an  ordinary  dishful  of  tomatoes.  Especially  to 
accompany  roast  beef,  tomatoes  thus  cooked  are — 
as  Lowell  defined  poetry  to  be — "  a  touch  beyond." 

Scallo|ipefl  Tomntoes. 
are  commended  to  those  who  like  their  tomatoes 
thickened.  The  fruit  being  peeled  and  sliced,  is 
laid  in  a  pudding  dish,  with  alternate  layers  of 
cracker  or  bread-crumbs,  distributing  salt,  pepper, 
and  bits  of  butter  on  each  layer,  and  finish  with 
crumbs.  Bake  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  the  same 
dish.  If  the  tomatoes  are  very  juicy,  bake  with  the 
dish  open  ;  otherwise  cover,  and  when  nearly  done, 
remove  the  cover  and  brown  the  top. 

Bakvd  Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Good-sized  fruit  of  regular  shape  is  required. 
Cut  a  slice  from  the  blossom  end,  and  scoop  out 
the  pulp  ;  take  cracker  or  bread-crumbs,  salt,  pep- 
per, a  little  thyme,  and  butter,  mix  well  together, 
and  fill  the  cavities  in  the  tomato,  rounding  it  up 
well,  set  in  a  dish  and  bake  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Some  replace  the  top  piece  or  stem 
end,  but  we  prefer  to  leave  it  off,  and  allow  as  much 
juice  as  possible  to  evaporate.  Another  imij.  Cut 
a  conical  plug  from  the  seed  end  of  a  tomato,  cut- 
ting down  halt  through  the  fruit,  or  more,  mix  dry 
crumbs  with  seasoning  and  butter,  as  above  ;  form 
cones  or  plugs  to  replace  those  cut  from  the  toma- 
toes, and  bake  as  before. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Good-sized,  solid  tomatoes  are  cut  in  halves 
cross-wise,  placed  on  a  gridiron  or  broiler,  and  put 
over  a  brisk  fire,  cut  surface  down.  In  8  or  10  min- 
utes, according  to  size,  turn,  put  upon  each  half 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  lump  of  butter,  and  cook  with 


the  skin-side  down,  rather  more  slowly  than  before, 
about  as  long,  or  until  done.  An  excellent  break- 
fast dish The  above  recipes  are  all  proved  and  ap- 
proved ;  the  following,  untried  by  the  writer,  are 
from  excellent  sources. 

Tomato  Omelette. 
For  an  omelette  of  six  eggs,  use  four  medium- 
sized  tomatoes,  or  fewer  if  large  ;  peel,  cut  out  all 
hard  and  partly  ripe  parts,  and  chop  fine.  Eub  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, mix  with  the  tomatoes,  and  add  salt,  with  pep- 
per, if  desired,  stir  the  beaten  eggs  into  those,  and 
cook  as  for  other  omelettes.  Unless  the  tomatoes 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  cook  them  slightly  first. 

Tomato  llasli. 

Butter  a  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  peeled  and  sliced 
tomatoes,  a  layer  of  cold  meat  in  thin  slices,  and  a 
layer  of  bread  and  butter,  and  so  on  until  the  dish 
is  full ;  add  seasoning  to  the  layers.  Pour  beaten 
eggs  overthe  top, and  bake  brown. — HomeCook  Book. 

Tomato  Toast. 

Stew  tomatoes  until  done,  seasoning  with  butter 
and  salt,  add  milk  to  make  sufflcieutly  thin,  or 
cream,  when  the  butter  may  be  omitted,  and  use 
this  upon  slices  of  well  toasted  bread,  instead  of 
the  usual  sauce  raade  for  dip  or  cream  toast.  Said 
to  be  a  fine  breakfast  dish. 

Coi-ii  and  Tomatoes.  * 

Equal  quantities  of  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes, 
and  green  corn  cut  from  the  cob  ;  stew  together 
for  half  an  hour.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
very  little  sugar.  Stew  15  minutes  longer,  and  stir 
in  a  great  lump  of  butter.  Five  minutes  later  pour 
out  and  serve. — Common  Sense  in  the  MoiisehoM. 

We  have  omitted  the  various 
uses  in  soups,  sauces,  catsup, 
etc.,  for  want  of  space. 

Canned,  or  Preserved  Toma- 
toes. 

If  any  housekeeper  has  been 
successful  in  putting  up  tomatoes 
in  glass  jars  or  bottles,  will  she 
please  give  her  process  ? 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

The  Household  Department 
has  very  little  to  say  about  raed 
ieal  matters.  We  notice  that 
some  journals  have  what  they 
call  a  "Hygienic"  column  or 
department,  in  which  are  pre 
sented  numerous  recipes  for  the 
cure  of  all  sorts  of  diseases 
which  form  an  accumulation  of 
most  absurd  and  unmitigated 
rubbish.  It  is  in  human  nature 
to  use  remedies  for,  instead  of 
trying  to  avoid  disease,  and  con 
vinccd  that  promiscuous  dosing 
does  much  more  harm  than  good 
we  have  declined  to  publish  the 
many  "sure  cures"  and  "best 
things  in  the  world,"  that  have 
been  sent  us.  Still,  however  w 
may  object  to  much  dosing,  eve 
mother  should  know  what  to  do 
for  slight  attacks  of  Ulness,  au  1 
have  at  hand  a  few  simple  reme- 
dies to  use  in  sudden  emergen- 
cies ;  and  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  she  should  know 
how  far  she  can  trust  to  her  own 
knowledge  in  a  case  of  illness, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  call 
in  greater  skill  than   hci   own. 

Among  the  accidents  which  call  tor  prompt  treat- 
ment, none  arc  more  frequent  iu  the  family  than 
bums  and  scalds,  and  each  mother  has  her  favorite 
application,  which,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  cxeUule  the 
air  from  the  wounded  surface  without  irritating  it. 
is  useful.  Doct.  G.  F.  Waters,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
recently  discovered  a  most  effective  remedy  for 
burns  and  scalds,  which  is  so  simple,  and  always  at 
hand,  that  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


It  is  merely  to  sprinkle  the  injured  surface  with  the 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda — the  common  baking  soda — 
and  cover  it  with  a  wet  cloth.  When  the  bum  is 
only  superficial,  the  pain  is  said  to  cease  instantly, 
and  but  one  application  needed ;  where  the  injury 
extends  deeper,  longer  time  and  more  applica- 
tions will  be  required.  To  show  the  efficiency  of 
this  remedy.  Dr.  W.,  at  a  meetmg  of  the  Mass. 
Dental  Society,  made  an  illustration  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  in  presence  of  the  meeting  he  scalded  his 
wrist  with  boiling  water,  in  one  place  making  a 
deep  scald,  by  applying  boiling  water  with  a  sponge 
for  30  seconds.  The  pain  at  once  ceased  on  the  ap- 
plication of  soda,  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  the 
next  day,  all  but  the  part  intentionally  burned  more 
severely  thau  the  rest,  was  practically  healed,  and 
that  portion  was  healing  rapidly, 

IB©Y§  4  ®MJLS'  (0©IL'IfMMSo 


Cute  but  Naughty — were  some  boys  in  England. 
The  Bullfiuch,  a  common  bird  in  that  country,  is  often 
kept  iu  cages,  as  it  is  very  easily  tamed;  it  has  a  sweet 
and  pleasing  song  of  its  own,  and  besides  this,  may  be 
taught  to  whistle  tunes.  For  these  reasons  the  birds  can 
be  readily  sold.  The  boys  knew  that  if  they  coold  catch 
bullfinches  they  would  bring  them  pennies,  but  as  spar- 
rows were  moie  plentiful  and  easier  taken,  they  caught 
sparrows.  While  the  two  birds— sparrow  and  bullfinch, 
are  much  of  the  same  size,  their  plumage  is  quite  difler- 
ent,  so  the  young  rascals  went  to  work,  and  with  black 
for  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  and  some  red  for  the  breast 
and  belly,  the  painted  sparrow  looked  so  much  like  a 
bullfinch  that,  if  it  would  only  stop  its  chatter  long 
enough,  it  might  be  easily  passed  off  for  one.  The  boys 
sold  their  painted  sparrows,  and  getting  for  them  the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  PHIZ-PHIZ    FALLS,    SHOWING   SO.ME   REMARKABLB 
FEATURES  IN   THE  SCENEKT. 

prices  of  bullflnchcs,  they  got  money— but  they  also  got 
something  else— an  introduction  to  the  magistrate,  and  a 
chance  to  go  for  a  while  where  bad  boys,  rather  than 

sparrows,  were  caged. Wc  have  seen  something  like 

this  in  New  York.  Several  years  ago  a  man  was  on  the 
streets  with  a  pair  of  bright  crimson  f.tn-tail  pigeons, 
which  he  oflered  for  sale.  It  must  be  a  very  dull  person 
who  could  not  see  at  a  glance,  that  these  were  white 
pigeons  with  their  feathers  stained  with  red  ink.  or  some 
other  crimson  liquid,  and  were  a  barefaced  cheat. 
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L  September, 


Aiiut  ^Site's  Cliats. 

T^ttj.tt:  F.— To  make  a  simple  and  pretty  "  Scratch  My 
Back"  (for  matches),  take  a  piece  of  peifovated  card- 
board ;  about  80  holes  one  way,  and  65  the  other.    Work 


Fig.  1. — SCRATCH  MT  BACK,    COMPLETE. 


U  with  red,  bhie,  or  any  colored  worsted  you  choose,  like 
figure  ].  Fij>;nre  2  will  show  yon  how  many  lioles  to  take 
in  working  tlie  marginal  squares.  You  can  <^et  patterns 
for  the  letters  at  almost  any  worsted  store.  "When  you 
have  finished  the  squares  and  the  letters,  cut  Ihe  card- 
board around  the  outer  points  of  tlie  squares  in  the 
next  row  of  holes  to  those  worked  with  the  worsted. 
Now  lay  this  cardboard  on  the  wronq;  side  of  a  sheet  of 
emery  paper  (or  fine  sand-paper),  and  mark  it  around  tlie 


Fig.  3.— THE  WAY  OF  WORKING. 

points  with  a  lead  pencil.  Cut  the  paper  in  the  penciled 
line,  all  around.  Fasten  the  paper  on  to  the  cardboard 
with  the  same  colored  worsted  with  which  you  worked 
it,  by  one  long  stitch  on  the  paper  side,  from  point  to 
crotch,  and  a  small  stitch  on  the  cardboard  side,  all 
around  the  edges.    Figure  3  will  show,  by  the  white  lines, 


HOW  TO  MAKE   THE   STITCHE3. 


how  to  put  the  stitches  on  the  back.  Fasten  little  worst- 
ed tassels  to  the  points,  as  in  figure  1,  and  attach  a  twist- 
ed worsted  cord  (withtasseled  ends)  by  which  to  hang  it. 

Alva  M.  S.— No,  "Prussian  blue"  does  not  neces- 
sarily "  come  from  Prussia."  Chemically  speaking,  it  is 
a  compound  of  two  cyanides  of  iron,  and  its  composition 
is  altogether  too  complex  to  be  understood,  except  by 
those  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in  chemistry. 

C.  S.  Campbell — in  answer  to  my  question  concerning 
his  relationship  to  E.  D.  Campbell — says,  "  I  will  say,  as 
Senator  Cameron  did,  upon  being  asked  if  he  was  related 
to  another  gentleman  of  that  name — 'That  in  all  probabil- 
ity their  forefathers  stole  cattle  together  on  the  Scottish 
highlands,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  nearer  relation- 
ship.' " 

June  1st,  1877. 

Dear  Aunt  Sue  ;—I  wonder  if  any  of  the  Aniencaii 
Agj-icuUurist  girls  have  tried  to  ornament  ginger-jars,  I 
have,  and  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  want  to  tell  the 
rest  how  to  do  it.  It  is  a  very  cheap,  as  well  as  beautiful 
way  of  decorating,  and  they  are  almost  as  handsome  as 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  wares  that  are  so  much  sold 
now.    Take  an  old  ginger  jar;  get  some  of  the  French 


pictures  that  are  sold  everywhere  (you  will  want  three  or 
four  large  ones  for  center-]ueces  and  small  ones  to  put 
around  them);  flowers,  butterflies,  and  bird:^,  are  the 
prettiest,  (place  the  butterflies  and  birds  as  if  about  to 
alight  on  the  flowers),  or  if  you  wish  to  have  your  jar 
Japanese  or  Chinese,  get  Japanese  or  Cliinuse  figures  and 
animals.  Then  gild  a  rim  around  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  jar  with  the  gilt-paint,  which  can  be  procured  at  the 
Japanese  stores ;  do  it  with  a  small  camel's-hair-brush, 
and  make  little  dots  of  gilt  all  around  between  the  pic- 
tures with  the  end  of  your  brush;  do  not  have  them  too 
even,  or  they  will  look  stifl*.  Some  people  paste  gilt- 
paper  arouna,  in  place  of  the  paint,  but  gilt-paiut  is 
much  prettier  and  wears  better.  Now  varnish  your  jar 
with  the  best  of  conch-varnish,  right  over  the  pictures 
and  gilt,  and  set  it  awiiy  to  dry,  and  it  is  done.  If  you 
choose,  you  can  paint  your  jar  black  before  ornamenting, 
some  think  them  ranch  handsomer  so.  I  have  made  a 
very  pretty  card-receiver  by  painting  black  a  common 
breakfast-plate  with  little  raised  figureson  it,  and  gilding 
the  figures,  a  rim  around  the  edge,  and  a  circle  in  the 
middle;  then  pasting  on  little  pictures  between  the  gilt 
figures,  and  varnishing  it.  Always  use  dissolved  Gum- 
Arabic  for  glue,  as  it  docs  not  stain  tlie  pictures.  The 
till  brown  earthen  jars,  that  almost  everybody  has,  are 
very  pretty  ornamented  in  the  same  way  for  scrap-jars. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  pretty  they  all  are,  until  you 
have  seen  Ihem,  and  I  presume  some  of  you  will  like  to 
try  it.  It  iri  not  difficult  work  for  any  one  who  is  neat 
and  patient.  Fannie  L.  Clark, 

North  Branford,  Conn. 

Fannie  L.  Clakk  sends  a  letter,  for  which  we  arc 
much  obliged,  giving  instructions  for  decorating  jari, 
etc.  I  know  they  are  quite  effective  and  pretty,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  many  of  my  nieces  will  at  once 
try  the  experiment.  Suitable  pictures  can  be  procured 
at  the  stationers,  and  if  you  have  no  Japanese  stores  in 
the  neighborhood,  you  can  perhaps  get  the  gilt  paint  at 
the  paint-stores. 

Margaret  T. — "Clara  Josephine"  was  delighted  with 
the  pretty  feathers,  and  says  "  ta-ta  "  for  them. 

A  Little  Correction. — "C.  H.,"  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  May  '•  Chats  "  the 
word  "  Carnival "  is  said  to  be  from  "cff?v!o,  meaning 
flesh."  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  tj'pes  ;  it  should  have 
been  ivom  ca?'0,  meaning  flesh,  that  word  being  declined 
caro,  caiviis,  carni,  etc.  Thanks  to  "  C.  H.,"  who  pointed 
it  out  in  time,  but  the  direction  on  his  letter  being  245 
Broadway,  it  did  not  go  direct  to  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  for 
a  long  time. 


Tlie    Doctor's    Correspondlence. 

The  letter  budget  for  this  mouth  is  verysmall,  and  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  it.  I  think  it  vastly  better  that  the 
boys  and  girls  should  be  enjoying  themselves  in  the  open 
air  in  these  summer  days,  or  in  the  warm  evenings  to  be 
watching  the  fire-flies,  and  listening  to  the  music  from 
various  insects  that  fills  the  air,  and  enjoying  the  pleasant 
company  of  family  and  friends,  than  to  be  in-doors  por- 
ing over  books,  or  writing.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  with  cooler  evenings,  I  have  no  doubt  that  numbers 
of  my  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  plenty  to  tell  me  of  what 
they  have  done  and  seen,  and  no  end  of  questions  to  ask 
as  to  things  that  they  wish  to  know  more  about.  Jlind, 
I  don't  say  that  you  are  not  to  write  in  warm  weatiier, 
only  I  don't  blame  you,  if  you  prefer  to  do  something  else, 

DO    CATERFILLAltS    STING  ? 

This  question  is  asked  almost  every  summer,  and  now 
"  W.  G.  C,"  of  New  Jersey,  sends  me  specimens  of  the 
caterpillar  "which  stung  him."  He  was  picking  a  piece 
of  '*  Wild  Indigo,"  a  rather  common  plant,  when  his  hand 
suddenly  felt  as  if  touched  by  fire  ;  upon  examination,  he 
found  three  greenish  caterpillars  upon  the  branch,  and 
naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  hurt.  He  was  right— they  were,  and  yct  they  did 
not  sting  liim,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  in  any- 
thing like  the  manner  in  which  a  wasp  or  bee  would 
sting.  The  proper  sting  of  an  animal'or  plant  (such  as 
nettles)  is  a  sharp  pointed  hollow  tube,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  little  bag  containing  a  liquid,  which,  wlien  the 
least  drop  of  it  passes  into  the  flesh,  causes  a  poisoning 
of  the  parts,  with  great  pain  and  swelling.  A  prick 
with  a  needle  will  cause  pain,  but  this  is  not  a  sting, 
so  the  sharp  down  of  some  plants,  which  consists  of  very 
minute  hairs  with  barbs  on  them,  will  easily  enter  the 
skin  and  cause  intense  burning  and  itching,  but  these  are 
not  true  stings.    Many  suppose  that  the 

GREAT   GREEN  TOMATO  WORM, 

because  it  has  a  horn  on  its  tail-end.  must  sting,  and  are 
afraid  to  remove  it  from  theirvines  for  fear  of  being  hurt. 
This  creature,  though  not  handsome,  is  harmless,  and  can 
neither  sting  nor  bite.  There  are  very  few  caterpillars, 
and  these  not  common  ones,  that  have  jaws  strong 
enough  to  give  even  a  painful  pinch,  and  these  few  are  in 
no  manner  poisonous.  But  to  return  to  the  case  of  our 
New  Jersey  friend :  his  caterpillar,  shown  in  figure  1,  is 


tlic  larval  state  of  a  very  pretty  moth  known  as  the  lo 
moth.  One  of  the  early  entomologists  gave  this  insect 
the  fanciful  name  of  Saturnia  lo,  Saturnia  being  one  of 
the  names  of  the  goddess  Juno,  and  lo  was  one  of  her 
priestesses.  I  believe  that  the  students  of  insects  have 
other  names  for  this  at  present,  but  lo  moth  is  a  very 
good  common  name.    The  male  of  this  moth,  which  is 

shown  in  figure  2,  is 
of  a  deep  yellow 
color,  witli  pnriilish 
brown  markings  on 
the  fore-wings,  and 
on  each  hind-wing,  a 
large  blue  spot,  with 
a  black  border  and  a 
dash  of  white  in  the  center.  The  female  is  somewhat 
larger,  and  difterent  in  color,  the  wings  being  generally 
purplish  brown,  with  gray  markings,  but  it  has  similar 
spots  on  the  hind-wings.  The  caterpillars  are  hatclied 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  are  found  on  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  including  corn  and  cotton,  and  the  willows, 
poplars,  and  wild  cherries,  among  trees.  The  caterpillars 
are  of  a  beautiful  pea-green  color,  and  have  on  each  side 
a  brown  stripe,  edged  on  the  lower  side  with  white.  On 
each  ring  of  the  body  are  several  elevations,  and  these 


Fig.  1.. 


-lO   CATERPILLAR, 


Vf  ifiinmiiiiKnti .  .  ■  ^. '  - 


y?.v« 


Fig.  3.— 10  MOTH. 

bear  clusters  of  about  30  stiff  hairs,  which  are  green  and 
more  or  less  brownish  or  blackish  at  the  tip.  It  is,  on 
tlie  whole,  a  very  pretty  caterpillar, 

BUT  don't   handle  IT, 

as  these  hairs,  or  spines,  are  very  sharp  and  brittle, 
and  enter  the  skin  at  the  least  touch,  making  their 
presence  known  in  the  most  positive  manner.  These 
are  all  the  "stings"  that  any  caterpillar  has,  and  there 
are  several  others  that  are  capable  of  wounding  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Mr.  Riley,  the  celebrated  entomologist  of 
Missouri,  says,  tliat  he  knows  of  15  different  caterpillars 
with  hairs  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  all  hairy  caterpillars 
do  not  wound,  but  in  handling  those  that  you  do  not 
know,  it  is  well  to  be  cautious,  for,  though  no  serious 
trouble  follows  their  pricking,  it  is  far  from  pleasant  for 

a  short  time Here  is  another  letter  about  insects,  this 

time  from  Connecticut,  and 

ABOUT    a    wasp   and   A    CATERPILLAR. 

A  little  wasp  was  seen  dragging  a  large  cabbag^ater- 
pillar,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  know  what  it  was  doing 
this  for,  as  the  same  thing  has  recently  been  noticed  sev- 
eral times  before.  The  box  in  which  the  insects  were 
sent  fared  badly  in  the  mail,  and  as  I  could  only  find  the 
fragments  of  the  wasp,  I  can  not  tell  which  one  it  is. 
The  wood-boring  wasps,  the  mud-daubers,  and  others, 
have  a  curious  way  of  providing  food  for  their  young. 
Wasps,  like  bees,  raise  their  j'oungin  cells,  though  not 
waxen  ones.  A  cell  is  bored  in  an  old  stump,  or  is  built 
up  of  mud,  or  other  material,  and  an  egg  laid  in  the  cell, 
which  is  then  closed  up  ;  the  e^g  hatches,  and  the  grub 
or  larva  makes  its  growth  within  the  cell,  undergoes  its 
clianges  t.licre,  and  at  length  comes  out  as  a  perfect  wasp. 
But  to  do  all  this,  the  young  grub  of  a  wasp  must  have 
food,  and  instead  of  providing  it,  as  the  bees  do  their 
young,  with  bee-bread,  a  delicate  vegetable  food,  which 
is  the  pollen  of  flowers,  the  young  wasp  is  supplied  with 

A  STORE   OP  PRESH  MEAT, 

which  is  laid  in  the  cell  for  its  use.  Caterpillars,  spiders, 
house-flies,  and  other  insects,  are  put  away  in  the  cell 
with  the  egg.  If  these  were  lively,  they  would  be  trouble- 
some to  get  into  the  cell,  and  after  they  were  there,  and 
if  they  were  dead,  they  would  spoil  before  the  grub  wasp 
was  hatched  and  ready  to  eat  ;  so  the  old  wasp  stings  tlie 
caterpillar  or  other  insect  in  such  a  manner  and  just 
enough  as  to  keep  it  quiet,  but  not  so  as  to  kill  it.  and  in 
this  stupificd  condition  it  is  stored  away  in  the  cell. 
"Wasps  have  been  known  to  sting  and  carry  off  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects  much  larger  than  themselves. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  poison  of  the  wasp  preserves 
from  decay  the  caterpillars,  etc.,  provided  for  food.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  very  curious  way  of  feeding  baby-wasps. 

The  next  letter  is  not  about  insects,  but  contains  a 

plant  from  Master  George  B.  G.,  who  lives  in  New 
Hampshire.  George  wishes  me  "  to  name  the  plant  if 
there  is  a  name  for  it."  It  would  be  a  very  wonderful 
thimr  if  he,  or  any  other  of  my  young  friends,  who  live 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  should  find  a  plant  that 
had  never  been  n-imed.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble, but  it  is    nearly  as   unlikely  as  the  finding  of  a 
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diamond.  This  plant  is  a  very  old  one,  and  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  this  country,  but  a  wanderer  from  Europe. 

ITS   COMMON   NAME    IS    "  MUGWORT  "  ; 

its  botanical  name  is  Ai'temisla  vulgans.  It  was  named 
Artemisia  in  honor  of  Artemla,  a  goddess  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  was  the  eame  as  the  Roman  Diana.  As 
there  are  several  Artemisias,  this  was  named  vulgaiis^ 
meaning  common,  it  probably  beinc;  tlie  most  abundant 
in  Europe.  Tlie  Wormwood  is  another  Artemisia,  the 
"Southern  Wood,"  or  "Old-man,"  or  "Boy's  Love," 
another,  both  found  more  or  less  in  old  gardens,  while 
the  common  shrub  on  the  western  plains,  called  "■  Sage- 
bush,"  from  its  color,  is  still  another  and  a  native  Arte- 
misia. Before  beer  or  ale  were  used  in  England,  the 
people  made  varions  bitter  drinks,  and  this  was  called 
Mugwort,  because  it  was  used  to  flavor  Uij  contents  of 
the  muL'S  out  of  which  our  forefathers'  forefathers  drank. 
In  olden  times,  when  people  used  to  dose  much  more 
than  tliey  do  now,  almost  every  plant  that  had  a  strong 
emell  or  a  disagreeable  taste,  was  supposed  to  be  good 
for  some  disease,  and  this,  with  many  others,  was  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  This  was  probably  first  brought  to  the 
country  as  a  garden  pliint,  and  it  is  now  found  here  and 
there,  scattered  along  roa  l-sidcs  and  in  such  places,  but 

not  very  abutidani Master  Norton,  of  New  Jersey, 

wishes  me  to  tull  him 

THE  NAME  OP  A  TOAD  OR  A  FROG, 

which  he  found  in  the  woods.  If  my  young  friend  had 
sent  a  drawing— and  every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  to 


Fig.  3. — GREEN  TREE-FROG. 

draw— or  even  a  full  description,  I  might  have  made  a 
pretty  near  guess,  but  all  the  description  he  gives  is: 
"It  was  a  dull  lead-color,  just  about  the  color  of  the  dead 
leaves  in  the  woods,  and  could  hardly  be  told  from 
them."— From  tliis  I  gwss  Tree-frog,  or  as  it  is  generally 
called,  Trec'-toad,  a  little  animal  that  is  quite  common  in 
all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  This  is  able  to 
change  its  color  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen,  as  it  becomes  so  near 
the  color  of  the  bark  or  dead  leaves,  that  even  a  sharp- 
eyed  boy  would  pass  without  noticing  it.  But  it  makes 
tip  in  being  heard,  and  almost  anywhere  its  voice  goes 
far  to  help  make  up  the  general  hum,  so  noticeable  in  the 
counti7  on  summer  nights.  It  is  particularly  noisy  before 
a  rain.  I  can  tell  master  Norton  and  all  the  rest,  how  to 
surely  know  the  Hijla,  or  Tree-frog,  as  that  has  the  end 
of  each  of  its  fingers  and  toes  spread  out  as  a  round  flat 
disk,  as  in  figure  3 ;  this  is  quite  sticky,  and  helps  the 
animal  to  cling  to  smooth  surfaces.  The  toes  have  a  web 
extending  between  them  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
their  length.  In  tlie  southernmost  States,  another  spe- 
cies is  found  in  place  of  ours,  and  dift'ers  from  it  in  being 
of  a  bright  green.  This  is  the  Tree-frog  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, which  is  given  here  to  show  the  foot  and  toes, 

those  of  the  more  northern  species  being  like  these 

One  inquiring  boy  wishes  me  to  describe  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM   OF  WEIGUTS    AND   MEASURES, 

and  lam  glad  to  sec  an  interest  fcUin  tliis,  for  it  ia  some- 
thing that  every  boy  and  girl  should  know  about,  as  the 
lime  will  come  when  it  will  be  in  general  use  in  this 
countrj'.  It  is  perhaps  u  rather  dry  subject  to  tell  all 
about  at  once,  and  I  will  give  a  part  at  a  lime,  but  flrs^t  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  say  something  about  the  weights 
and  measures  we  have  in  use.  All  savage  people,  if  Ihcy 
have  mt'asures  and  weights  at  all,  take  them  from  some 
natural  objects,  and  in  less  advanced  oriental  countries, 
seeds  arc  still  used  for  weights,  Some  tribes  use  a  tor- 
toise-shell for  a  measure,  and  even  in  civilized  countries 
women  measure  by  fingers.  Many  years  ago  I  bought 
some  wagon-loads  of  corn  from  the  Pimo  Indians,  a 
farming  tribe  in  what  is  now  Arizona.  The  corn  was 
brought  in  small  lots,  and  paid  for  in  cotton  cloth.  It 
was  agreed  tliat  I  would  give  a  vara  of  cloth  for  a  certain 
basketful  of  corn.  A  vara  is  the  Mexican  yard,  and 
shorter  than  'our  yard  by  about  three  inches.  But  wc 
could  not  go  on  with  our  trade  until  we  had  agreed  on 
what  the  vara  should  be— inches    they  knew  nothing 


about ;  their  idea  of  the  measure  was,  that  it  was  the  dis- 
tance from  a  man's  nose  lo  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  when 
the  arm  was  stretched  out  as  far  as  possible.  My  nose 
and  fingers  would  not  suit,  and  it  was  only  after  getting 
the  longest-armed  Indian  of  the  tribe  to  stretch  his  very 
utmost,  that  we  fixed  upon  a  vara  that  would  suit,  and 
when  this  was  marked  upon  a  stick  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  head  men,  who  all  talked  their  jabber  at  once, 
that  business  went  on  smoothly.  You  may  think  this  a 
droll  way  of  fixing  upon  a  measure,  but  when  we  use  a 
rule  or  a  yard-stick,  we  measure  with  something  that  had 
quite  as  rude  a  start.    You  read  in  your  tables  that 

"  THREE   BARLET-CORNS    MAKE   AN   INCU,'" 

perhaps  without  thinking  that  the  measures  of  length 
we  now  use,  are  established  upon  three  grains  of  barley 
—or  barley-corns.  Then  in  the  tab'e  of  weights,  wc  find 
a  similar  starting  point :  24  grains  make  a  penny-weight, 
and  20  penny-weights  make  an  ounce.  The  weight  of  the 
coin  was  first  fixed,  and  the  coin  served  for  the  starting 
pointof  the  larger  weights.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (1266),  n  law  was  enacted  that  the  penny  "  shall 
weigh  33  grains  of  wheat  well  dried,  and  outof  the  middle 
of  the  ear."  Later  this  was  altered  to  24  grains  for  the 
weight  of  the  penny.  From  tlie  penny,  ounces  and  pounds 
were  derived;  then  from  pounds  came  both  liquid  and 
dry  measure;  eight  pounds  were  a  gallon  of  wine,  and 
eight  gallons  of  wine,  a  bushel.  This,  with  24  grains  to 
the  pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  to  the  ounce,  and  12 
ounces  to  the  jjound,  was  originally  the  only  kind  of 
weight  used  in  England,  but  is  now  used  almost  solely 
for  the  precious  metals,  and  called  Troy  weight;  what  is 
known  as  Apothecaries  weight,  has  the  same  pound, 
ounce,  and  grain,  but  the  ounce  is  divided  into  scruples 
and  drams.  It  was  many  years  afterwards  that  the  Nor- 
mans brought  the  Avoirdupois  weight  into  England, 
where  its  use  was  by  law  confined  to  certain  articles,  in- 
cluding butcher's  meat, but  it  finally  became  the  general 
weight  used  in  nearly  all  trading.  The  pound  Avoir- 
dupois is  7,000  grains,  while  the  pound  Troy  is  5,700 
grains.  There  being  difl'erent  weights  in  use,  and  no 
means  of  finding  out  if  any  were  correct,  the  British 
Government  in  1S24  had  a  standard  pound,  and  a  standard 
yard  made,  with  which  all  others  must  agree,  and  these 
were  to  be  in  tlie  care  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  in 
1834,  and  away  went  Britannia's  yard-stick  and  weights, 
and  there  was  the  greatest  possible  trouble  in  fixing  upon 
new  ones.  As  in  all  such  matters,  our  customs  came 
from  England,  we  had,  originally,  and  still  continue  to 
use  these  old  weights  and  measures,  which  started  with 
barley-corns  and  wheat  grains.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  in  their  favor,  except  that  we  nre  used  to  them,  and 
no  objection  to  a  much  better  system,  other  than  that 

IT  IS  TOO   MUCH    TROUBLE   TO  LEARN  IT. 

The  greatest  objection  to  our  present  system  is,  that 
there  is  no  true  standard  by  which  we  can  test  them,  and 
if  the  particular  weight  and  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment procured  from  England,  to  serve  as  the  standards 
from  which  all  others  must  be  copied,  and  with  which  all 
others  must  agree,  should  get  destroyed,  there  is  no  very 
certain  way  of  renewing  them.  This  short  talk  about  our 
present  weights  and  measures,  will  show  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  have  a  better  system,  and  it  is 
agreed  by  all  who  have  thoroughly  studied  it,  that  what 
is  known  as  the  Metrical  System,  is  vastly  better  than 
any  other.  I  will  try  at  another  time  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  t)iis  Metrical  System. 


COMPOUND  CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  figure  but  not  in  sum, 
My  next  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 
My  third  is  in  George  but  not  in  Bill, 
My  fourth  is  in  garden  but  not  in  hill, 
My  Iinh  is  in  eager  but  not  in  rash. 
My  sixth  is  in  girdle  but  not  in  sash, 
My  seventh  is  in  paini  but  not  in  dye. 
My  eighth  is  in  cunniug  but  not  in  sly, 
My  ninth  is  in  cako  but  not  in  pie. 
Now,  if  these  letters  you  will  duly  place, 
A  girl's  name  and  a  boy's  name  you  may  trace, 

Nir. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  Spain.  2.  An  age.  8.  Strong.  4.  A  Euro- 
pean country.    5.  A  bird.    fi.  A  cover.    7.  Part  of  France. 

Tlic  central  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  name 
a  country.  Italian  Boy. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Bohead-to  rebuke,  and  Icave-to  conceal. 

2.  Behead  to  draggle  and  leave  n  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Behead  to  leap  foith  and  leave  to  unite. 

4.  Behead  a  vision  and  leave  to  stretch  out. 

5.  Behead  a  kind  of  sand  and  leave  a  musical  instrument. 

6.  Behead  to  long  for  and  leave  to  merit. 

7.  Behead  immense  and  leave  a  model. 

Georoe  n.  Fuller. 


BIBLICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  24  letters  : 
My  3,  16,  23,  9,  17,  was  a  province  of  Arabia. 
My  10,  4,  19.  13,  22,  was  a  city  of  Bashan. 
My  11,  17,  21,  5,  19,  was  a  mountain  of  Palestine. 
My  12,  7,  15,  20,  8,  was  a  companion  of  Paul, 
My  16,  2,  14,  17,  6,  was  a  king  of  Tyre. 
My  18,  17,  16,  20,  6,  was  a  Jewish  prophet. 
My  24,  11,  14,  17,  1,  was  used  by  the  children  of  Israel 
in  making  brick. 
My  whole  is  a  biblical  maxim.  Isola. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  half  of  a  bird,  two-thirds  of  a  cat,  three-quarters- 
Of  a  lion,  lialf  of  a  bear,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  and 
make  a  book.  Belle. 

ALPHABETICAL    ARITHMETIC. 

GAY)OEFLL(LLO 
O  G  L 


0  K  L 
0  6  L 

E   S  L 
W  Y  E 

O  W      Annie  Farmer. 

CONCEALED  SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  That  Bass's  ale  makes  him  sick,  and  no  wonder. 

2.  Did  Emma  bid  Edward  good-bye? 

3.  After  a  counsel,  I  mitigated  his  punishment. 

4.  He  led,  I  led,  and  we  boih  led  the  party  at  different 
times. 

5.  We  met  Erastus  on  the  avenue  driving  a  sorrel 
boi-se.  Billy  Button. 

CONCEALED   PROVERB. 

That  is  a  long  time  ago,  O  !  Dan.  Villains  do  especial- 
ly congregate  in  that  den  :  I  saw  a  kuot  of  them  come  to 
grief  early  this  morning.  Their  respectable  appearance 
is  all  a  sham,— mere  humbug.  T.  E.  D. 

PI. 

A  toneforapi-krame  yass  hatt,  fo  lal  durtufaceman 
nights,  soapin  brea  het  stoblen  tharcrace,  inces  heyt  rea 
clifdesasi  sa  begin  drang,  ripthug,  dau  quears. 

METAGRAM. 

Select  a  word  of  four  letters  in  which  may  be  found 
(inclusive)  four  verbs,  four  substantives,  three  adverbs, 
one  preposition,  and  one  exclamation. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  form  the  name  of  a  favorite 
authoress.— 1.  Agirl'snarae.  2.  A  Hebrew  proper  name. 
3.  A  Saxon  proper  name.  4.  A  Spanish  proper  name. 
5.  The  name  of  a  Scottish  novelist.    0.  A  precious  stone. 

Beatrice. 
syncopations. 

1.  Syncopate  very  swift,  and  leave  a  hostile  incursion. 

2.  Syncopate  a  gum,  and  leave  part  of  a  harness. 

3.  Syncopate  a  black-man,  and  leave  a  cruel  tyrant. 

4.  Syncopate  to  surround,  and  leave  a  vegetable. 

5.  Syncopate  a  useful  article  in  the  kitchen, and  leave  ire. 
C.  Syncopate  something  laughable,  and  leave  the  front. 

Itauan  Bot. 
anagrams. 

6.  In  clam  pots. 

7.  Beach  trial. 
S.  Cure  babe. 
9.  Absurd  tales. 

m  'Tis  odd  lace.  Emilf. 


1.  Sec  tin  harps. 

2.  Song  verse. 

3.  Arouse  gout. 

4.  Rent  tubes. 

5.  O  I  redeem  bird. 


ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET. 

1.  A  source  of  great  ve.xation  to  a  lone  man.  2.  A 
perennial  and  a  wine.  3.  A  metal  cane  or  stick.  4.  A 
boy's  name  and  something  connected  with  most  birds. 
5.  A  sugared  letter.  6.  A  rich  man  made  of  baked  clay. 
7.  The  fountain  of  contentment.  8.  The  head-covering 
of  a  certain  man.  9.  Two  things  often  seen  on  the 
breakfast-table. 

BLANK  REVERSALS. 

(Fill  the  second  blank  in  each  sentence  with  the  word 
which  fills  the  first  blank,  reversed.  Ejcam}}fe—Uo  heard 
raps  upon  tho  '^par.) 

1.  Would  you  not to  sec if  he  were  living? 

2.  During  the we  could  only  get foOd. 

3.  We  occupied  a  large on  the . 

4.  She there,  for  I her. 

5.  The fell  into  the  buckt-t  of . 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN   THE  JULY  NUMBER. 

ANAGRAMS.—!.  Ycstcniuy.  3.  Dlnnlflcd.  3.  Endeavor. 
L  Solicited.  5.  Destroyed,  0.  .^ncr\vnras.  7.  Gynmastum. 
S.  Pliysldun.    9.  Entcrt:ilii9,    10.  Commissioner. 

Easy  AxAotiAMs.-l.  Morse.  3.  Ivory.  3.  Table.  4.  Chain. 
5.  Reason.  6.  Contain.  7.  Potatoes.  8.  Through.  9.  Be- 
tween.   10.  licnder. 

Ni'MKRiPAi,  Knioma.— Wlicrc  there's  a  will  thcn-'s  a  way. 

Stnd  miHinunicaUom  intended  for  Aunt  Sue.  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  X.  }'.,  and  nol  to  245  Broadwsy. 

i^/T'  Correspondents  will  save  lime,  if  they  will  ad- 
dress llicir  letters  to  me,  until  the  ,tlrst  qf  November  (not 
afterwardsl,  to  "  Uownylou,  Fiiirlleld  Co.,  Conn." 
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SEPTKMBEB, 


LONG-LEGGED     BIEDS.  — THE     WHOOPING     CRANE  — YOUNG     AND     OLD. 


Tou  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  telliug  a  bird  from  any 
other  animal ;  though  birds  among  themselves  show  won- 
derful differences,  yet  you  are  never  in  doubt  whether  a 
particular  specimen  is  a  bird  or  not.  Yet  how  great  the 
difference  between  a  humming-bird,  not  larger  than 
some  insects,  and  with  a  flight  so  rapid  that  you  c-an 
hardly  see  its  wings,  and  a  domestic  goose,  which  rare- 
ly flies,  is  awkward  in  all  its  movements,  and  large 
enough  for  a  dinner  for  a  whole  family.  Some  birds  feed 
only  on  other  birds,  or  small  quadrupeds,  and  such  other 
animals  as  they  can  catch;  others  live  on  insects;  still 
others  find  their  food  in  various  seeds  and  fruits;  then 
M'hen  we  come  to  the  sea-shore,  or  the  great  lakes,  we  find 
birds  that  live  upon  fish,  which  they  catch  in  deep  water, 
or  along  shore,  where  the  water  is  shallow.  If  birds  all 
lived  upon  one  thing,  they  would  soon  find  a  scarcity  of 
food,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  each  class 
of  birds  is  so  formed  that  it  can  best  get  its  livius  in  one 
particular  way.  A  look  at  a  hawk,  with  its  fierce  bill  and 
powerful  claws,  shows  that  it  is  intended  to  prey  upon 
living  creatures  ;  if  a  duck,  with  its  broad,  blunt  bill,  and 
clumsy  web-feet,  should  try  to  cari-y  off  a  young  rabbit, 
■what  poor  work  it  would  make  of  it  I  It  would  get  along 
no  better  than  would  a  hawk  if  obliged  to  swim  and  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river  for  its  dinner.  Wherever  we 
look,  whether  at  birds,  at  quadrupeds,  or  other  animals, 
or  even  at  plants,  we  find  that  each  and  all  are  especially 
adapted  to  live  in  a  certain  manner,  and  in  particular 
places,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  thinking  person, 
even  a  child,  to  fail  to  see  that  all  this  has  not  happened 
by  chance.  Men  do  not  build  locomotive  engines  to  run 
upon  the  water,  or  construct  steam-boats  to  travel  on  the 
laud,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Creator  designed  these 
different  forms  of  birds  and  other  creatures  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  If  a  naturalist  is  studying  birds  (and  it  is  so 
with  other  departments),  he  finds  those  which  get  their 


living  in  a  particular  manner,  are  constructed,  or  built, 
so  to  speak,  on  a  similar  plan,  and  he  groups  the  birds 
according  to  this  plan  as  shown  in  their  structure.  You 
would  not  class  the  duck  and  the  hen,  or  the  pigeon  and 
the  hawk  to.;ether,  and  while  you,  perhaps,  could  not  tell 
at  once  all  their  differences,  you  know  that  they  are  fitted 
in  their  feet,  their  bills,  and  all  their  parts,  each  for  a 
particular  mode  of  life.  Everybody,  even  young  people, 
are  naturalists  to  some  extent.  Those  who  make  a  spe- 
cial study  of  birds,  are  called  ornithologists,  as  they  study 
ornithology— a  pretty  long  word,  but  perhaps  it  will  not 
seem  hard  or  difficult  to  remember  if  you  know  that  it 
means  "  bird-discourse,"  or  as  we  may  say  "  bird-talk  *' ; 
the  name,  when  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  have  one,  was 
make  from  the  Greek  oi^nis^  a  bird,  and  logos,  a  discourse, 
and  means  the  science  of  birds.  Ornithologists  differ  as 
to  the  manner  in  whigh  they  group  or  classify  birds,  but 
they  nearly  all  agree  in  having  a  group  or  order  of  Waders. 
These  are  birds  with  very  long  bill,  neck,  and  legs,  and  a 
very  short  tail ;  the  leg  is  also  bare  of  feathers  for  some 
distance  above  the  lower  joint,  and  they  mostly  liv,.'  in 
marshes,  or  on  the  shores  near  the  water.  These  are 
further  divided  into  several  sub-orders,  on  account  of 
minor  difl"erences,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  leading  points 
here  named.  The  Waders  include  birds  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  little  plovers  and  sand-pipers,  up  to  the 
bitterns,  the  herons,  and  the  cranes.  To  show  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  Waders,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  portrait  of  a  rather  rare  bird,  here  is  a  picture  of  what 
is  called  the  Whooping  Crane,  which  Is  found  in  the 
States  of  theA^alley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  occasionally  in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  our  native  birds,  it  being  between  four  and 
five  feet  long.  Its  plumage  is  entirely  white,  except  some 
black  on  the  wings,  its  legs  are  black,  the  head  carmine. 
The  two  birds  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  not  different 


cranes,  but  an  old  and  a  young  one.  The  yonng  does  not 
appear  in  a  white  dress  the  first  season,  but  goes  about 
in  modest  gray  and  brown,  and  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
a  different  bird.  The  flight  of  this  crane  is  very  high 
and  rapid,  and  as  they  pass  far  over  head,  their  coarse 
note,  which  gives  them  the  name  of  Whooping  Crane, 
may  be  heard  for  a  great  distance.  It  is  stated  that  when 
mating,  the  male  birds  have  severe  fights,  and  that  their 
cries  at  this  time  have  been  heard  for  three  miles.  They 
feed  upon  small  fishes,  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  and  up- 
on the  roots  of  various  plants  that  grow  in  muddy  places. 
As  they  pass  from  North  to  South,  they  are  said  to  stop 
on  the  sweet-potato  fields,  to  search  for  any  potatoes 
that  may  be  left  in  digging.  Travellers  on  the  far  western 
prairies,  where  the  air  is  so  peculiar  that  all  distant  things 
are  strangely  magnified,  tell  numerous  stories  of  being 
deceived  by  this  bird.  One  teamster  followed  one  of  these 
cranes  for  several  miles,  thinking  that  it  ^vas  a  mule  that 
had  strayed  from  the  camp  ;  and  an  old  hunter  has  been 
known  to  crawl  a  long  distance  on  his  belly  to  get  a  shot 
at  what  be  took  for  an  antelope,  and  be  only  found  out 
his  mistake  when  his  antelope  took  wing  and  flew  off  as 
a  Whooping  Crane.  They  are  exceedingly  quick  to  catch 
the  least  sound,  and  if  once  alarmed,  they  keep  on  the 
alert.  It  is  said  that  these  birds  were  formerly  found  in 
New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  States,  but  they  have  been 
killed  off  or  frightened  away  from  all  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  That  any  one  should  wish  to  kill 
such  a  noble  bird,  that  is  not  nseful  for  food,  and  does  no 
harm  to  any  one,  seems  not  only  thoughtless,  but  wicked. 
We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  one  who,  for  the  sake  of 
shooting  something,  can  stop  the  flight  of  this  beautiful 
white  Crane,  and  see  it  drop  a  lifeless  mass  of  useless 
flesh  and  blood-stained  feathers.  Audubon  states  that 
they  become  very  tame  in  captivity,  and  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  odd  and  suspicious  ways  of  one  that  he  had. 
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THE    "OLD    RELIABLE" 

UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 


Improved  with  Rowell's  double  cog-Tvhcels  on  both  ends 
of  each  roll. 

Over  500,000  Sold ! 

And  now  in  u~e.  gh  in^  "  Universal  "  satisfaction. 

EVERY    AVRIN'GER    ^VARRA^■TED. 

Sold  by  dealers  frenernlly. 

METEOPOLITAZir  WASHnTG  MLiOHUTE  CO., 
32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

PARENTS 

buy    SIL.YER    TIPPED    SHOES  for 
yonr    Children.      You  mil    find  yonr 

shoe  bills  rrdnced  one  half. 
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CLOTHING 

:  FOR 

Everybody 

Everywhere. 

BEST  -  -  CHEAPEST. 

Cooler  weather  is  coming  on,  and  it  is  time 
to  looli  out  for  fall  garments.  Remeiii- 
toer  that,  no  matter  where  you  live  in  the 
United  States  or  Territories,  you  can  get 
clothing;  made  to  fit  you,  out  of  any  elcth, 
and  at  any  price  you  may  select,  and  at 
very  Io«-  cnst.  Remember  that  Foote  & 
Richardson,  ot'i45  Broadway,  New  York,  do 
an  immense  business,  and  buy  lar2:e  cash 
stocks  of  cloth  at  low  jobbins:  rates  direct  of 
manufnc'nrers.  thus  savini;:  the  large  profits 
paid  seviTi^l  miildlc-men  ordeaJers;  that  by  20 
years  of  successful  experience  in  systematiz- 
ing their  work,  and  the  ability  to  secure  first- 
rate  workmen,  in  these  times,  at  small  wages, 
they  are  able  to  make  good  garments  at  little 
above  itie  cost  of  the  cloth  to  smaller  deal- 
ers; th^t  thiy  send  free  samples  of  cloth 
■with  priees,  and  accurate  rules  of  measure- 
ment to  every  one  desiring  clothing ;  that 
you  can  examiue  samples,  and  if  you  1  '.e  the 
cloth  and  prices,  you  can  send  your  orders 
and  have  just  what  you  want  at  a  known 
price.  fGarments  not  weighing  over  4  lbs. 
go  anywhere  for  16  cents  a  pound  liy  mail, 
and  larger  ones  by  express.) 

gy"  Multitudes  from  every  section  of  the 
coimtry  are  getting  their  clofhinir  of  Foote 
&  Richardson,  with  great  satisfaction  in 
quality,  fit.  and  priceB,  as  their  letters  plainly 
say.  See  June  American  Agririilliiriiit,  jiage 
230,  and  send  for  samples  to 

FOOTE    &    RICHARDSON, 


FORTH 


ousc 


The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick's  Floral  Gxiide, 

Coiuainiiigdi-sciiption.sof  Hy acini Hs,  Tulips.  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planiin^  lii  tlic 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— jast 
publlslic'l  and  spnt  free  to  all.    Address 

JAMES    VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Flits  M  Beautiful  M  HaFily, 

Keqiiirjng  no  special  cnre.  no  lioosin?  in  -winter. 

The  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

NO'w  IS  A  go:d  seasoij  to  pla:7t, 

especially  those -which  bloom  in  early  sprinj?.  Prices  mod- 
erate. Descriptive  Catalogue  of  30  pages  sent  free  on  ap- 
pUcationto  AVOOtiSOXj&  CO., 

Eox  180.  Passaic,  IV.  J. 

YOU    CAN    BUY    A 

Genuine  Waltliam  Watch 

■n-;ihoiu  nnv  risk  and  ivitliout  leaving  your  home.  Write 
for<i;ir  Price  List,  which  Is  seut  free  apd  givt:s  full  par- 
ticul  ir.-^.    Address 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  N'o.  ?2->  Fifth  ATcnue,  Xew  York. 

Jle-Uioii  A(/ricuUuri,C  iche.i  ijou  xcrite. 

Tliis  is  a  coml)iDaiion  of  capital- 
ists to  sui'piv  coitsitmers  only 
ihroujrhout  !h  *  Ciiiced  Scu^s 
with  PURE  TEAS  ^t  prices 
n^verheforeknouM,  ,_,n  ilieiiintu- 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.    Send  for  ^■e\v  Trice-List. 


TEAS 


fO\SU.1IERS'    DIPORTI.\G   TEA   CO., 

No.  8  Chnrch  St.,  Ifew  Tork  City. 


P.  O.  Box  5509. 


Philip's  Spiral  Corn  Husker. 

Simple,    Dnrable,    Ef- 
fective* and  works 
rapidly. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

C.   H.  MALLESOi\, 
f  Lessee  and  Sole 

Manufacturer, 
Iliidsoii,  Columbia  Co.,  \,  1". 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware.— Evervthinznecessii:  v  forl-nild- 
in:ri'i-  ir.'i..iiiui;  iiii^  llout^L',  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Illachin- 
is  s  Hardware. — crfw>.  \Vtisiier#.  Bolts.  Wrem-lits.  ( ic. 
House  Fiirnisbine  Goods,  iininliii'.'  UeirisriTators,  al- 
so Farming  I;::pleiii^nls  ;i  il  Tools  oi  i.u  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRIXiJTON, 

3*Z  Howard  St.,  Ne«*  York  City. 

Before  Porcbasmg  Paints,  send  for  Samples  and  Reduced 
Price  List  of 


H.W.JOHNS'        r^  ^  PATENT 

1^    PAINTS     ^ 


TTieee  Paints  are  in  everv  rcappct  /itrictl'/ first  cla»fi,  6t\(1 
spconil  To  no  other?  in  tht''Tnarkct  in  purit\ ,  richness,  and 
permancticy  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They 
are  prepared  rea  iv  for  the  brush,  1q  twe'vc  newest  shadi'S, 
suitable  for  the  taareful  decorailnn  of  all  classes  of  bulM- 
Ingd,  in^td  ■  and  nm.  and  for  all  purpossa  where  a  a  perfect 
protective  coating  is  required. 

Owlnp  to  the  wonderful  covering  properties  of  these 
Palnte,  the  farmpr,  merclia't.  ant  manutacturer  can,  by 
their  use,  pres'rre  and  beautify  their  builillnps,  fences,  or 
other  wood  ond  Ironwork,  at  from  on  f -half  to  f'o-tfif-'-'^ 
of  fhf  u-frt"l  mat  of  other  ready  mixed  paints,  oTvrhltc  lead 
and  Unseed  nil. 

T"E  AST^STO*?  rA'^'"'S'"^Titfitn  ro  watpr,  nr-mi. 
or  nther  n-j  i"9s  «r  r1  leteri  ns  r-rr'di-'nlfl.  such  fts  are  usti! 
In  nearly  nil  the  liquid  or  .so-cill--d  chenilral  points,  and  are 
ffr/arajite'-rt  to  be  ff)e  mo"'  du  ■■iblf  paints  in  the  frorld  for 
oi'f' '  >  "•'>••^.    Send  for  Kfluiplew. 

ASBESTOS  HOOF  PATN'T.  f^r  tin  and  shintrle 
roofs,  Irun-work,  acrlcvltural  Implements,  fonr**".  ont- 
hiindlniTB,  etc.  Tt  possesses  elnsMc  onnllHeo  never  b-^fore 
attained  fnanvslmllnr  article,  and  wa^  upcd  with  entire  suc- 
cess, where  all  others  f  lied,  np'u  the  Oentennml  Building, 
the  larprest  area  of  tin  mofa  In  the  world. 

\<isnK^'^'^«  FTRK-"T?*»'»r^  "M^i'T  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Fnctorle*!.  Brtdpes.  Boiler  Rooms,  and  other 
wootlen  structures  In  danfjcr  of  iKUltlon  from  pparks.  cin- 
ders, or  flames. 

A*ibritnn  Rnnfinff*  Shcnrhlnor  Steam  Pipe  and 
Boiler  Cov4>rinEN,  Stenin  Pnckintr,  etc. 

All  tbeve  mat<»rfnt^  are  prennre  t  vadu  fr>r  utte,  tn  tfnt 
and  c^">r>nct  forntt  nr^  miUable  /or  ail  climates,  and  can 
be  easily  applied  hrr  nnt/  one. 

SENT)  FOR  SAMPT.ES.  n>T.USTT?ATED   CATAXOGtTEP, 
PRICK   LISTS.    &c. 

H.  W.  JOITN'S  MANTJFACTTTEING  CO., 

67  Maiden  liane.  New  York. 


THE 

GLOBE  NAIL 

THE  BEST  HORSE  SHOE 
NAIl  EVER  MADE. 

Abont  ten  years  ngro  the  GEOBE  NATE  COMPA>rS' 
of  Boston*  piir  oil  ilie  uiiUKL-c  ine  iii>i  i  uiuic.',  polia'.icd 
iiud  llni.-in-il  lior-e  l^lioe  Nails  ready  lor  dri\  ia<r.  Pre\1oa3 
10  that  time  all  Iloi^e  Shoe  Naiis  were  pointfd.  an'!  moRt  of 
them  iii:ide,  by  tiie  slioei-8  in  Iheir  own  sliops  at  Ihcra-e  if 
but  s-iipoan-ia  per  day. 

'I  he  f;lobt-  \ail  was  at  oncefonnd  to  be  much  cheSij-T 
and  belter  than  :iuy  then  in  nt-e.  It  soon  became  &<  poptuiir 
that  all  manuiacturers  ot  Hoi-se  Shoe  XaiU  were  compelled 
to  niakr  their  Nails  to  resembie  tiie  Globe  For  the  last  Ua. 
years  it  has  been  the  model.  E:i<-h  ye^r  the  Nail  ht'sfeejo. 
greatly  improved  in  qu:tlitv.  and  to  such  a  point  have  T7e 
educated  the  'lioers  ili.-.t  iiuw  thev  will  hardly  nseancil  .-n- 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfeet. 


'^•^ixushedElaiist? 


Grou-.> 
Jiitlir-9 


At  the  Centennial  E.vposjiion  in  Phihidelphia,  we  were 
awarded  f'e  Mclal  and  the  iDilowing  repon,  far  siion-icr 
than  that  given  upon  any  oiher  Nail : 

I>-TEFNATrnNAL   ExntBlTIOX.   1ST6.  J 
U.  S.  LK.NTENXIAL  COiUllSSluX.  \ 

[Btjkeatj  of  Aw.\t:ds.] 

Pnir-ADELPHiA,  June  ?;,  leifl. 
J\"b.  2C0,  Globe  Xail  Co.,  Boston.  J/«*«„- 

Hnipe  Shoe  Nail'^.  Pointed.  Polished  and  FIniPbed     The 
nniibniiitv  in  size.emonthnessof  Ilnisli.bardne&r  nixi  tennei- 
tv  of  ti.eiion,  closi-iit  ss  oi  fibre,  and  exciilenee  of  the  head 
si'nd  point,  ihe  unsile  &iren;  th  of  b->d   .  and  rlvetlvr  n-oiter- 
lies  ot  ihe^e  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  higUes'" 
cla^s  of  niannfactnre. 
Jleconuiieiiclcd  fi  r  an  Award  of  Merit. 
DANIEL  STEINMFTZ.  Ihil  l.  CIndrmnn.') 
.T.  D.  IMr.iHiEN.  i;iilinionci.  Ya.. 
Cll  ARLKS  .--TAri  FS.  Pontund,  Me„ 
G.  I..  IIEVV.  CleMiliehl.P;... 
DAV.  MrllAr.DV.  Aberdeen.  Scotland. 
T.  IHEFEMiACH.  Gerniaiiy.  J 

AVo  anne?c  a  paniple  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  drily 
from  all  parts  of  the  couutr^^ 

St.  I.ons,  Mo.,  June  8,  iSli". 
Gt.oDE  Natl  Co.  Poston.  >'a>^s. 

Geutleinett  ;  Find  etich'-^ed  advi  i  lisenienl  nn<'  p-  st;'l  card 
c  nceruinii  y-iii-  Nad.  [lit  f  n  ini:  to  •■'  srniiilon-  advert  sc- 
iiH-iit  anil  no>tal  vuYi\,  (li*p:ir:ii:iT  >:  ihe  Gb'be  Nail,  ru-eul:;:ed 
\w  a  rlv:.i  manufactnuT  over  the  Imnibufr  signaTure  of 
"llinnnnu  l^ocieiv  lor  ibc  Prevenilon  of  Cruelty  i.i  j>  td- 
111, .Is."  No  Socleiv  b-arin;:  ihsd  title  cv.t  pxlsici!.!  As*  I 
t  ke  a  creat  Intercvt  In  the  prevention  of  cruelly  tn  animals:, 
—  horses  In  particular.— 1  d«  sire  to  ay  a  few  wdrdu  Ir  fnvor 
rT'l'lir  Git»b<-  ^ail.  ThiiiL-h  I  nni  not  a  verv  eMepwive 
I  Mfse  piioer.  yet  1  ha^e  nseil  enoneh  Nallsi  of  tlte  ililtcr-nt 
ji  akea  to  speak  knouhi^rly.    I  hjive  used  Ihe  Globe  Nnli  In 

V  v  shop  and  on  the  met  track  fort^lx  \e.  rs,  ort  all  c'nRM-y  of 
liMr-es.  fr  ni  the  lii'nvy  draft  hoix*  |o  the  t-  nih  r  Ifi- d  i-in- 
1  -'sf  hoi-^e ;  an'!  I  can  sa'eb  sm\  it  bn!i  i»o  pnpcrio*  In 
point  of  Toughness,  Shnpe*  and  Fiui»b*Sf  i(  has 

liuy  CQtinl.  llu.vi  n^el.  111  oi'l  nil.  t  n  hnn.iiiu  i  -  i.i  t  >  of 
i  :ube       ill-  a  vc'  r  for  llie  lav[  sl\  mhts.  hPi'  in  ihnt  tii<  f  I 

1  ;ive  found  fniir  Imp-  rb  ci  N;  lis.  twoot  \Udrh  I  r.  in; \  to 

von  iibout  two  ^carv  ago  and  received  in  rrtnrn  fonr  I'crert 
onet.  for  "  i.tch  a-  ceni  m^  ibanks  If  my  nn  n  had  no  i  rtter 
F  i.-^e  man  to  dive  iho-e  Imprrfccr  Natla  tn  a  bmsi  V  looi.  I 

V  ouhl  nor  ronsidev  1  the  larlt  oi  ihr  N'nH  if  !h<*  »  orse  w;is 
1  med.  If  boi^'S  wonld  look  more  to  the  rontpei(ie>  of 
ihelrnien  and  le^s  ii»  \y\\-K  to  £■  u-boeli  c  n-dli;  a  fe«  cei  ts 
n  nonnd  elir.ip.M-.  w  vnld  Vav.  lr«  i-  bnv.  Vol-'.-.  I 
knnn-  f*-r  pnfrfv  rnrt  f»iirnbi!ity,  ^!lb  «  n  nn 
who  iindp-wrnnd^  Itin  IopIius?*  to  drive  lit  m, 
your  Nnilf*  can't  br  brnt  I  I  itn  w  iiu  ■  .o  i  :<?  >  Ui- 
onl  anv  suit,  for  at  1.  r- s  ihar  are  »■  me.i  Ut  mm  Miop  i.v 
limine  the  Olobf  N  dl.  .\s  Ions  as  it  iw  nuule  :.s  at  pre>ei  i.  I 
fhall  continue  to  uhc  It,  even  1'"  I  conld  pel  other  NidlF  lor 
nothtne.  I  consider  It  the  s-dest  Kail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horseV  foot. 

Tones  Verv  nesnoctfiillv, 

(Sl(rnfd.>  P.  IT.  O-yFIlL. 

Horse  Shoci".  No.  lOT  Bre;:Kv  ay. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  conld  cot  cveiv  boss  In  St.  I-  "•=  'oft-n 
IhlPK  r  thoucbt  itnece>sarv.  '  P.  11    O'N. 


Th'^    "host    Tforoe    !«*    «nre    to     ir-ln.     SO 
CLKAR     THK    TK.\rK     FOU     TITIi 

GLOBE     NAIL     CO. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST, 


[Sbptembeb, 


strawberry  Plants,  (Pot-^rown). 

If  plantcil   now  -will  bc'v?-  freely  next  season. 

Tlie  advantage  of  planting  pot-^own  plants,  will  lie  read- 
ily admitted  by  all  wlio  liavc  :-*iven  it  a  trial.— The  extia  ex- 
pense ol  the  plants  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  next  season.  Our  stC'a":  embraces  all  ihi*  uew  and 
leading  vari-'ties— sue',  as  tf'faarles  DoTvninff.  Seth 
Boyden,  IMoDni;*\:ii  of  th»*  West,  Kerr's  Late  Pro- 
lific, Cliampion,  'i*rion?pki  de  Gaud,  Jucunda, 
Wilsou's  Albauy.  $^.uu  per  liuadreu  ;  $^.j.uu  per  ihou- 
sand;  $luuj'n  per  :>.U '0. 

Great  American— One  of  tbc  finest  ever  grown— ber- 
ries weieexliilnted  tlie  cast  season  Tneasnrinp:  nine  inches  in 
circuniference.  Pot-?r6wn  plautrs,  $2.riO  perdoz. ;  ^7.''0  per 
fifty:  $1.J  per  hundred.  Good  layers  will  be  ready  early  in 
Sept.  Circulars  gjiving  a  list  of  all  the  leadins;  varieties,  with 
inBtrnctions  for  plantiui;,  sent  fi-ee  to  all  applieauts. 

Address  B.     K.     BLISS     &    SONS, 

34:  Barclay  St..  TScsv  Yorli. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

AND 

SMALL  FKIJITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalognc  of  the  above,  beautttolly 
Ulaetrated.  will  be  ready  for  (iistributlon  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  tn  all  applicanta  inclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular 
costomera  Bupplied  gratis.    Address 

B.    K.    BLISS    &    SONS, 
SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

34  Baitliiy  St.,  ISe»v  Yoilt. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  5713. 


seeoMrehouse 

tS  JOHN  ST,    N EW-YORK. 


IMPORTED 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

Our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATA- 
lOGUE  of  the  above  is  ready  for  mailing. 


SEE  DS.i^o-i-^t».  BULB  SvV-t/fi 


FREE    TO    ALL. 

Our  descriptive  Fall  Price  List  of  BULBS,  PLANTS, 
TREES,  &c..  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Also  our  AVliolesnle  Trade  List. 

Address  NAN2  &  NEUXER.  Louisville,  Ey. 

YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT'S 

\fniolesale  and  Retail  Catalosrue  of  Balbs,  Flor- 
ist's Goods,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  Current  Season,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  bo  sent  tree  by  mail  to  all  who  apply  at 
No.  laCortlandt  St..  N.  Y. 
R03IAN  HYACINTHS  a  specialty. 


OUR    CATALOGUE    OF 

EVEEYTHIIGfortlBGABDENl 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Sowing. I 

Comprises  Vegetaliie    &   Plo'wi'r  Seeds,  I 

Bulbs  of  all  Kinds,  Wiiiter-flowci- 

ing  Plants,    Strawberries,   and 

Grape  Vines,  Rlinbaib  and 

Asparagus   Roots,   &c. 

FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Oardeners,  and  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CLAWSON    WHEAT. 

THE  BEST  'WiUTE   tVHEAT   GROWN. 

Our  stock  is  from  a  field  which  produced  foTty-six  busli- 
els  per  acre.  Price  $2.50  per  bushel.  Seamless  bags,  30c.  each. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St..  JiEW  YORK. 

We  ofTer  also,  choice  Mediterranean  and  Treadwell 

Wheat.White  "Winter  Hye,.md  Grass  Seeds  <'f;ill  kinds. 

SEED  WHEAT,  :;',r,^f..'"":L",^„"S 

WHITE,  AMBEK,  &  NEW  MEDITERRANEAN, 

at  low  pnciis.     ijags  and  axnagc  free.    Send  1- r  .special 
clrcnlar. 

BENSOy,  BtrnPFF.  &  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse. 
223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
B^"  6  sample  pttB.  f '.in  seeds /yee  for  two  .'ic.  stamps. 
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REEX     APP»  :■  S     THE     YEAR    ROUJJO. 

Send  3-cenc  Btanr.  j;»r  circular  to 

S.  B.  HC-BtON.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ca«s  Co,  Neb. 


A  Fac-Simlie  of  a  Spray  of  tny 

TiE^w  se;e:di,ing  raspbebrt, 

PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

The  ripe  berry  measurps  3  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  i^reeti  berries  and  blossom  show  its  tendency  to  con- 
tinue long  in  bearing. 

"A.'i  it  noio  appears,  it  is  the  largest,  Jinest  and  btstjiavor- 
ed  lied  Raspberry  I  have  yet  see/i.*— Chas,  Uowhiug. 

Also  all  the  leading'  and  choicest  varieties  of 

RASPBERRX,    CURRANT, 
Gooseberry  and  Blackbeiry  plants  for  sale.    Fall  is  the  best 
time  to  set  out  these  fruits 
*' 1st  Premium"  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

50  varieties.    Frices  reasonable.   Send  for  circtilar,  etc. 


Address 


E.  P.  Roe, 

Cornwall-on-Hndson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  HENRIETTA-A  new  seedlinar  Ked  Rasp. 
berry.  Large  size.  biiKtit  color,  and  tine  flavor.  Enorm- 
ously productive.  J^ey/ectti/  hardii.  Tested  live  years.  Send 
for  a  circular.     G.  H.  &  J.  H.  H.\LE.  Soulli  Glastonburj-.  Ct. 

STRAWBERRIES,   ETC. 

50  Varieties,  infludinc  Great  American.  Also  a 
fall  assuitmenc  of  Nursery  iuid  GreenhoDse  stock. 
Special  attention  given  to  plants  for  winier  iiloomint:.  Kx- 
tra  line  Carnations.  $S  per  lOO  ;  ^l.-'iO  per  doz,  (Sei''t.  aiid  Oct. 
onlyj.  Smibix  roots,  1,  2  and  3  yrs.  old.  Koses,  etc..  etc  ,  ai: 
extVemelv  low  rates.  Send  for  price  list,  including  list  of 
Dutch  Bulbs.  W.  L.  FKKRIS  Jr.  &  CO., 

iJULrliess  JS  urseries,  15th  year.  Foughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry,  &  Strawberry 

PI.A1VTS. 

An  immense  stock,  in  lots  to  suit,  at  extremely  low  rates. 

aoHIV  BUTTERTON, 
The  Ijondun  Nursery.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


STBAWBEREIES^ 


[—Largest  and  Best.     Plant 

tbis    Fall    and  save  a 

year.     Capi.    Jack.    Great 

American,  Crescent  Seedling.  ;iiid  utliers.  grown  in  I'ots  )or 

Fall  planting;  will  yield  a  full  crop  ff  Fruit  nest  June;  one 

year  sooner  tlian  if  "planting  is  defe  r  d  till  Spring. 

RELIANCE  and   SUSQCECO 

(Brandywiuej  .;;isptierricc>,  10  ;n:ie&  yit;laeU  $4,338. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRT    Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Plant  enrlv  and  seciirR  a  crop  of  fruit  neit  season.    PAR- 
MELEES'  CRESCENT  SEEDLrNG,  now  ready  to 
send  by  nmil,  or  ju  pots  at  *3.CiO  per  doz.    Send  for  circular. 
H.  H.  SMITH.  "West  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Great  American 

Strawberry 

Ahead  of  all "  others."   Largest  size,  good  quality,  and  very 
pi-oductive.    All  other  frood  sorts,  new  and  old.    Lower 
prices  as  season  advances.    Send  lor  Price  List. 
JOH.V    S.    COL,l.INS. 

Moorestown,  Ne-w  Jersey. 

Grapes,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 

lOO.OOn  No.  1  oni^  yr.  old  Concord  Grape  Vines. at  ?1"  per  1.000. 
Il'O.nooniaclc  Cap  Kaspberrv  Tins,  assorted,  at  *6.00  "  1.000. 
5110.000  StrawbiTries.  '•  at  $;.50    "   i.iOO. 

50.00(1  Turner  Raspberry,  "hest  red,"  at  $6.00    "   1.0  0. 

25,000  Naomi  "  "  at  Sa.OO    "    1.000. 

Address  THOMAS  H.  LESLIE,  Ipava.  111. 

is   the    Strawberry  par  excel- 
lence for  jreneral  cultivation. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

WM.  F.  BASSETT, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


CEESCENT 

SEEDLING 

STRAWBEERY 
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reat  American,  Beanty,  Capt.  .lack,  llonarch,  and 
VJ  otlier  new  and  standard  Srrawlierries  in  lai'tre  or  small 
quantities.  Price  list  fi  ee.  S.  C.  De  COTJ,  Moorestown,  liur- 
linirton  Co.,  N.  J. 

1,000,000  ■'Vilson  Alb  inv.  Clias.  Downintr.  and  K'-ntnckv 
Srvawbcrrv  rtants,  warranted  pure,  at  »2.50?t  M.  100,000 
Apnle  Tree«.  1  vear  old,  1  to  2'.;  feet  hi^h.  well  rooti'd.  and 
verv  nice.  10,000  IVach  Trees.  Also  a  sreneral  variety 
of  Nnrserv  Stock.  N.  P.  lUiOOKS.  (Successor  to  Calkins  4 
Bi-ooks,)  Bricksburg  Nurseries,  Bricksburg,  N.  J. 

mrniTTlIT  Maae  rapMly  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
nHIINII  V  Outfits.  Cataloffues  and  Samples  ."'(SEE.  S. 
illUll  ill  1    M.  Spenouk,  113  Washington  St.,Boston,MaS8. 

AGETJTS    LOOK  !     CataloEue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invalnable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  lju.i-t:e!9t  auJ  ..iiat  Complete  !^tock  ut  Fruit 
aud  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.    Priced  Cata- 

loguet^  sent  as  follovFs  :  .Nf.  1,  irniis.  wuii  cuiured 
plait*.  15  cts.;  plain,  10  cts.  No.  *2,  Ornament;il  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  35  cos.;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Green- 
house; >'o.  4,  Wliolesale,  and  No.  5,  List  of  New  Koses, 
Free.         Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Eoohes ter.K  Y. 

Shade  Trees. 

Sugar,  Silver,  Norway,  and  Ash  Leaved  Maples.  Elms, 
Lindens,  Asli,  Poplar,  and  otiier  Deciduous  Trees,  from  8  to 
20  feet.  An  in.mense  Stock  at  Very  Low  Prices.  Catalosnei 
upon  application. 

"WM.  H.  MOON,  Morri-^ille,  Fa. 

60  miles  from  yew  Tork.   30  miles  from  Phila. 

Ornamental  Trees, 

FOR    CEMETERIES,     PARKS,    &    LAWNS. 

Consisting  largely  of  Norw.ay,  Sugar  and  Silver  Mai.les, 
Horse  Cnestnut.  Eiig.  Ash,  .Mt.  Ash.  Xoiwav  Spruce,  Irish 
Jiinipers,  Am.und  Sib.  .-irlior  Vitajs.  Alsu  a  clioice  collection 
of  fruic  trees.    Prices  very  low.    Cat.,  logues  nniiled  free. 

IMPORTED    DUTt  H    BULBS, 
Roses,  Primroses,  Carnations,  Flowers  for  house  culture 
Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  for  yards.  Small  Fruit  Plants,  &c 
bent  safely  l)y  mail  to  anv  Post-Oflice  in  the  countrv.  Special 
catalogues  for  mailing  Bulbs  and  Plants  sent  to  all  applicants 

Cumberland  Nuuskkies.  HENRY  S.  RUPP, 

Sliiremansto^vn,  Cnmberland  Co.,  Pa. 


A.1.1,    KI.^I>S    OV 


FRUIT 


TREES 
PLANTS. 


MARKET  or  GARDEN. 

125  Varieties  of  Peaches.         75  Varieties  of  Grapes, 
100  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  etc.  Catalogues  10c. 

A^ ANGELA  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Ti'ees   and.    Tree   Seeds 

for  Forest  planting  for  the  F.all  of  187T.  Stock  and  prices 
■n-arranied  to  please.  Correspondence  solicited.  Price  list 
free.    W.M.  W.  JOHNSON.  Cential  Lake,  Antrim  Co., Midi. 

FRUIT  AND       T  D  C  C  ©  I 
ORNA3IENTAL      I    H  C  C  O  1 
LARGE  STOCK.     LOW  RATES. 

STAND.IRD   PEAR  TREES  A   SPECIALTY. 

Send  stamp  for  trade  list.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.    MO«I»Y    <&    SO.VS,  Lockpurt,  N.  T. 

Niagaha  Nurseries.    Established  1839. 


TM^^S 


0,000  Fndt, 
?50.000  Everjrreens. 
"10.000  Greenhonee,     _ 
Beddine  Plants,  &® 
4Ja»l(«ue9  Free.   22<1  Tc^'.  4m  Acres.    13G-<'enhouJe8- 

SlOaSS,  HAILEUSOX  A  CO.,  Pjunssrtux,  OtUo. 

NEW    AND    RARE 

PLANTS  and  FHUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH    BULBS,    &c. 

New  Pears;  NewPe^clies;  New  Cherries.  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kind.^  ot"  Fruit  Trees,  Shrul'S.  <fec, 

DCTCH  BULBS— Lar":e  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  qiialitv  Hulb';.  — Hotr 
House  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  coile'tion.well  grown. 
Alt  at  reasonable  prices.    Catalogues  mailed  to  applicaDta. 

JOUi\  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
75,000    PKACn    TREES 

of  the  Best  Market.  Suitattle  to  all  sections.  Other  Fruit 
aud  ornamental  Trees.  &c.  A  large  stock  of  Wilson  Kaily 
Bhickberry  Plants(  very  fine).  Con  ordGrapt-s  (2  jr.,  cheap), 
strawberry.  Raspberry,  and  all  Sm  11  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines, 
&c.  A  general  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates.  Address 
CHAS.  BL.\CE  &  BliO.,  Village  Nurserit-s.  Hi-lKstown.N.J. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  PEACHES 

Wilder,  SaunderST  andDoTcning.  Centennial  award 
grauied.    Earliest  cxnibiteU.    Trees  -md  bjids  for  sale* 
H.  xM.  EXGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 


other  trees  and  plants  in  full  supnly. 
New  Bmns^rick  (.K'U'serie^).  N.  J. 


Bdwin  Allen. 


ISKVP    FRTITS. 

We  offer  for  the  fall  of 'Sr— APPLES  :  Saas.  Pewnnkee. 
Walbrid/ie.  Tetoft:k!j  ;  PEACHES:  Am'-ieH.Sa^llealrice, 
Foster.  Steadleii.  Sleeper  a  l>ir-  •■' :  PLUMte  I  IFi/.i  Coo«e, 
Neirmniis.  De' Ciniiiieiic :  CHERRIES:  Large  Ifoiil- 
jnoretici/,  Louv<  Philippe.  Also  tuir  usual  lartre  stock  of 
Apples.'tM-abs.  Peaches,  Plums,  Olieri'ies,  Currants,  Goose- 
benies    i:acnh«iTies.  >tc.,  ,V-c.     Co  re'^pondence  so'ii-ilcd. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


NURSKRY   STOCK   FOR   SALE. 

]i  ,000  Baldwin  Apple,  higlit  i>  to  7  ft.,  $.30  per  M. 
10.000  1  v.  St.  Pear.  Root  grafted,  fi  to  0  inch.,  $40  per  M. 
10  to  'is  inch..  $W  per  M.    2  to  near  3  ft.,  $10  per  100. 
3  and  4  v.  old  St.  Pear,  5  to  7  ft.,  $iO  per  \|. 
Arbor  Vitae  Hedging.  I.=i  to  18  in.  hieh.  $5  per  100.  &e..  Ac. 
Owego  Nnrseiy,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.         HAEVEr  CUBTIS. 
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mmil  &.  CONARD  GO'S 


strong  Pot  Roses,  suitable  for  Winter  Bloomy  sent 
saiei\  .- .  -  .^.pubCpaiU.  OsjjlendiUvarieties,yourcUode.s.n. 
labeledjor  §1;  lA  for  $3;  19  for  $3;  36  for  $4;  35  for$5. 
For  10  cents  each  additional,  one  Magnifictnt  Premium  Rose 
to  every  dollar's  worth  ordered.  Send  for  our  Netv  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts. 
We  make  Hoses  a  Great  Specialty,  and  art  the  largest 
Rnse-growers  in  America.  Refer  to  100.000  custoroers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD 
CO.,  Rose-Geoweks,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ROSES  and   GERANIUMS. 

'Sew  Rare  and  Popular  Sorts. 

Send  for  Deicription  :iiul  Price  I.isis— tree. 

TYKA  MONIGOMKRT,  Miittoon,  111. 

EOSES.     For  Florists  and  the  Trade. 

Kylirid  Perpetual.  Moss.  Praii  ie  und  Everl'looming  Roses. 
Pot-grown  or  Trom  oprn  sronnd.    <;aii\loj(ne9  I'ree. 

WI»I.  II.  3IOOX,  Jlorrt.fviUe,  Pa. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AlVD    WI\TER-BLOOML\G     PLAiVTS, 

BY    BIAIl.— POSTAGK    PAID. 

Send  for  ('afilogriip  N'o.  fi  \rith  Siipplenient— contains  two 
hundred  and  sixrv-fonr  collections  ol  live,  filteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.    Address    " 

ROBT.    J.    HAI.L.IDAY,    B.-iKimoic,  Md. 

RARE  AND  EXQUISITE 
JAPAiVESE    MAPLES 

At  Redaeecl  Prices. 

Also,  n  fnll  collection  of 
Hardy    Trees    &   Shrubs. 

Spi'ciiilii'-s  ni:ide  of  lili^'ioikni- 
drons,  Roses.  Hardy  and  Green- 
house Azaleas,  Magnolias,  Fruit 
Trees.  Ferns,  and  all  tlie  best 
novi'ltie? 

Catalotrnes  free,  nnd  visits 
to  Uie  jSiu'deries  at  Kissena 
soiiciied. 

S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 

FLXTSfir-VG,  L.  I.,  N.  y. 


KISSEXA 


NURSERIES. 


Knox  Fruit  Farm  L  Nurseries. 

strawberry  Plants  Grown  in  Pots. 
Will  bear   Large  Crops  next  Season. 

Jnciinila,  Fillmore,  and  ntlier  varieties,  $'.(io  per  IPO. 
Monarch  of  the  West,   Col.  Cheney,  Norman, 

Sterlins:*  ■md  utiier  new  \ :,  ieties,  $.».i.U  pe.    M  0. 

As  tlic  plants  are  sliinped  witti  some  of  tlie  fiinous  Knox 
Farm  soil  witii  tiieni.  they  can  not    e  sent  by  mail. 

Catalogue  and  Hollnud  luilb  List  free. 
a.    B.    GRIMES,  Box  113.  Plftsburgli,  Pa. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stocic  eonsist.s  of  an  immense  nnmher  of  Apile  and 
Peach  trees  ot  thf  very  best  qu:ilify.  Also  Pear.  Clierry, 
Plum,  Forest,  and  Kverirrcen  tree.«,  in  larire  niinii'er  and  of 
very  vi^orons  p:ro\vrli.  Grape  vines  and  Currant  plants, 
two-year  old.  thai  di-iy  competition  in  quality,  and  in  al- 
most nnlimitetl  quantities. 

Appin  ami  Cheiiv  sei'dlings,  one  year  old,  of  fine  growth 
and  by  tlie  acre.— A  large  quaniity  of  Durands  Great  Amer- 
ican Sti-awberry  plants. 

AtUircss  STEPHEN    HOYT    &    SON, 

Nevr  Cauaau,  Ct. 

TO    ]<VLRSER¥I9IE1V  OR   FRUIT 
TREE    DEALERS. 

The  Xavy  Isiand  Fruit  Growini:  Association  offer  at 
wholesale,  In  one  lot.  about,  forty  thousand  Grape  Vines- 
one,  two,  and  three  years  old.  All  flue  varieties.  Price 
lower  than  ever  before  known.  It  purchased  in  the  United 
States  will  bv  delivered,  duty  paid,  on  the  .VmericaQ  side  of 
the  Niagara  Klver.    Apniv  to 

W.  HASKINS,  Hamilton.  Ontario,  Canada. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

AIro  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  «fcc.    Wholesale  rates 

very    low    lo    NiUbiM-ymeii,    Healers,    and    hus"'    I'huiters. 
Senastaiiip  for  Ue-icrlntive  List.    Price  List.  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Fr.-.u.nia.-N'.  T. 

SET  OUT  &RAPE  vTnES  Ie  tHe  FALL! 

Kor  SI. .'til  I  will  fdi'wai'l  by  i>lall,  ureuaid: 

I  Elvira,  retail  price  tl.OO. 
ITavlor,     "        "  HO. 

1  Goethe,     "         '*  SO, 

1  Wilder,     "        •*  30, 

6  Concord,  '*        "  60.  equal  to  |3.r^0. 

Vines  will  he  sent  In  time  for  Fall  planting.  One  year  old 
Concord  Grape  vincsat  $1.">.(K>  per  th  >usan'l ;  two  yearohl  at 
$;'>(».nii  per  Ihousiind,  delivered  at  the  Express  offltie.  One 
year  old  Conrcn-d  vines  by  mail,  prepaid.  $i.on  per  doz.  Two 
year  old  Concord  vines  bV  mall,  prepuld,  $l.r-0  nerdnz. 
Address.  .1.  G.'WAHNKU. 
Clover  Farm  Vineyard.  Butler.  Bates  ('o..  Mo. 


PiaMf-*  of  Br«t  Qiinlity. 
Lnrarest      Assoriineiit 

oi    ola    an'    nrW  V    :  'e^  I.'-. 

r?)v.///v  reduced  PriccH. 

I  '(>rrcsi»iiii''''nee     Sidleiled. 
Price  list  free.    Addrcaa 

BUSH  &  SOK  &  niEISS\EI{, 

BUSHBBRG,  Jcffcraon  Co.,  DIo. 


GRAPE 


iM-E^-wr    <s 


Dli>|jgMAS 

Agricultural  societies. 


^  Specimens  supr"e<l  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Eiii^Tini^,  Jlf:;.  and  litlioOTpMng  Co. 


New  Jersey  State  Agricultnral  Society. 

19IU    tiUAND    ST.ATE    KX/ IIBITIOX, 

at  TVavcrley  Sta'ion.  Pa.  C.  U.  R.,  l)et\veen  Newark  and 
Elizalielli.  To  Commence  Monday,  Sept.  ITtll,  and  continue 
five  days.    For  rreniiuni  list  address 

I'.  T.  QUIN.S,  Cor.  Sect.,  Xewarl;,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT'S 

HORTICL'LTURAIj  sales  rooms;,  liCoitlandt 
St.,  Xew  York.  William  Elliott,  Anctioneer.  Regular 
Ancfion  Sales  of  ^tove,  Greenhouse.  Winter-blooming 
Plants,  Dutch  Bnlns.  Hardy  Trees,  Koses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  Detailed  notices  of  Sales  sent  on 
appplication. 


R.  E.  SCULTHORP,  Port  Hope,  Ont„ 

Dealer  in  an. I  Grower  i>ttu>-  foilo\v  iiig  kiiiusot  Pe;.se  :  Extra 
Early.  Philadelpida  Kitra  fc;arl.\.  Eaiiy  Kent.  Lexton  Alpha 
Tom  Thamb.  Yorkshire  Hero,  McLean's  Little  Gem.  Carter's 
First  Crop,  Champion  of  England,  Bine  Imperial,  Black- 
Eyed  Marrowfat,  Irish  Marrowfat. 


PEACH    TREES. 

We  offer  to  the  trade  a  birse  supply  of  very  fine  Peach 
Tiees;  also  a  'arge  stock  of  splendid  t\vu  and  thi^^e  year 
Apple,  Wild  Goose  and  other  Plum  Trees.  Apiicots,  Nec- 
tarines, one  and  two  year  Grape  Vines  ;  ai-^o  Other  Fj  uit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  liose-.  &c.,  &c.  Send  for 
price  list.  THE    TEBO    NURsEKIES    CO., 

^Clinton.  Henry  Co.,  Mo. 


Coachman  and  Gar*ieiier  by  a  single  Scotchman. 
TiiorouLihly  imderstands  the  care  of  horses,  harness,  and 
cirriages ;  understands  laving  out  a  new  place,  ami  the  use 
of  carpenter's  tools.  Address  W.  A.  WALLACE,  15  John 
St.,  in  Seed  Store,  N.  T.  City. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Coipny,  of  f  atertoe,  1 Y. 

Capital.  $-:;O0.r0O.O0.  Vet  Pnrplns,  $189.".f..03.  Total  apsets 
for  tliL-  secuiitv  ot  Policv  holders  Januarv  1st.  ISTT,  $1,0  0.- 
fir^.OO.  In-ures  only  Farm  Property  and  Kesidences  against 
Are  and  lightning.    Takes  no  business  risks. 


POTTER 

Cider  and 


Wine  Press 


Double   Platfov-i3, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCP<:S'r 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUISE,  S     F. 


The    Laiicasstei- 

BUTTER     CARRIER 

with  a  CUP  for  every  print  or  pat,  will  enable  vou  to 
market  your  butter  in  the  best  possinle  condition.  All  sizes 
and  lornisof  liox  and  Cups  made.  Price  ^10  for  a  4S-pound 
carrier,  with  center  Ice-box.  Send  for  Circular.  See  adver- 
tisement with  cut  ill  June  No.,  page  238. 

E.  li.  RSSH,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sole  Manufact. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
and  Convenient,  Yet  Invent- 
ed. ^Vol^k^*  3't  lbs,  in 
less  than   5   iniiiut<'S, 

thoi  >>m:iiiy  worKimr  out  tlie 
butttrmllii  an<l  mixing  iu 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.     KFfU. 
No.  r>  NortU  18th  St..  Philiul.  Ipliin     Pa. 


BUTTER 


r  fair  in.Ti  ;iii'i  —'v  >  ■■■  ''■st>i  li  ivm  n  wiinlwl 
Ceiitcnniiil  PriicMcdai,  WHY  IT  IS  SITK- 
RIUR  TO  ALL.  Isl.  tl  bns  mt  tiisto  t>r  kiucII, 
^^rf^TT  tf^l^  and  is  as  tiftrmleas  as  wnu-r.  ?<l.  It  is  liquid, 
'*-'^'*J^^'**'*  is  I'osy  lo  tiMiiIlc.  i\nil  is  mixed  In  orram  hcfore 
ctmruriic:.  3rrl,  It  produtics  aoolor  iTsombltiiK  Jiiuc  Orjiss  BuHcr. 
illi.  ll  is  the  only  nrtii-h-  tlint  will  color  ih.*  hiilUT  ami  imt  tho  h\it- 
tcrmilk,  5rli.  It  ftntbers  all  huitor  ma(crml».  inrrrusc  tho  wi'lchl 
more  than  wUl  pny  for  thp  color  udPrt.  It  is  tho  first  i-v  •;■  kiinni). 
Send  yotir  adiltT,'4i'on  pontnl  curd  for  my  rtvcijit  li-xik,  j'rre.  It  li'lU 
how  to  make  biittiT.  pnrk.  prp^crvo,  I'xiract  nitn'idii  v. 

HKS.  n.  SMITH. ;i-JT  ,VTVh  Si     r    m   Uo\  iy;d   Pliila..ra. 


Th*'    rhnmhrrlin    Screw    Stnmp    Machine, 

after  10  vears  te?t.  haw  pr*  vcd  Its 
snperlorttv  over  all  others,  hv  Its 
"Tcnt  exhibition  of  slienclh'nnd 
duraldlitv,  conihlned  ulth  chcnp- 
n-rtSHudense  in  r'ullingall  classes  of 
slumns.  The  Companv's  eiiallemre 
o*"  flOOP  fnr  a  stump  mac'nnc  w'leh 
would  e\ce]  tiieirs,  has  stood  since 
IS6;  without  belnctakcD.  Thcv  buSld 
fi  'Ufferenf  si'^es  of  ninohlne.e,  to  pull 
nil  klnd;»  of  stumps.  Thcv  nirtke 
"■'uhjior era  and  Pltchmc  P'owc.  For 
T'artlculnr.  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CIIAMBEIiLlN  SI'F'G  C0.» 
Olean,  N.  T. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

the  riily  ^vin'l-rnill  -iward- 
el  T^VO  MEDALS  :tnd 
DIPLOMAS     y  i u.   Cen- 

teoDialJud^es*  AckLOvvi- 
e.i-f.i  ity  all  tu  be  the  h'  st 
made,  the  most  perfect  self- 
re^ulatoi,  the  most  powerinl 
and  the  most  durable  wind- 
mill known. 

Every  Mill  Guaranteed 
RS   above. 

Each    pit-ce  niied   and  num- 
bei-eil    at  the  Factory,  so  Uiit 
farmers  and  others  can  erecc 
th-  ir     own     mills   if    dtsired. 
usinir  our  drawings 
and  instriicrions  for 
a  irnide.     Sent!  for 
Illn^traie'l        Cata- 
iogae  d;  Price  Li'<t- 
U.    S.    "WIND    EN- 
GIN'F  &  PUMP  CO. 

Uatatis,  Kane 
Co.,  III. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL 

Town  aTid  C.o\r^-\T  rrivlleges  for  making 
Ki-ivem  ^Veils  and'  Balling  Licenses  under 
the  este.'r-iiaied  Ainei-ioaia  I»i-iToii  'Wfll 
I'alceil,  leased  by  the  yea  r  to  responsible  par- 
ties, hy 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &    BRC, 

NF.W     ^ORK. 

W.    S.    BLUNT'S 


UNIVERSAL 

FORCE 


Secnreil  hij  letters  pnteiit. 
Thepc  pumps  have  enoriuons 
power,  and  are  h  r  liie  house  or 
for  ont-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  The\  are  cOistructed 
with  special  reirard  to  stength, 
eas**  of  working,  and  dnrability. 
T'^^f  can  be  immediately 
OU-ingeo  from  hit  toiorce  pumps, 
r»!jd  the  air  chamher  can  be  re- 
solved, so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  wliU 
the  spont.  Having  close  Inps, 
they  eannot  lie  tanipered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  tiew 
ele-aiu  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezinc  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Itiunt >  S..ud  Yiicu- 
uni  Cbanibers.-A  complete 
protection  agaiutt  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  duff  or  driven  wellSf 
pits,  niiues,  and  rivers* 
F<  r  hand  or  stfam  pumps, 
all  sizi'S,  from  ij^-lnch  to  4-incli 
euction  pipe 
Send  for  circular?  to 
NASON  M'F'G  CO., 
71  Fulton  ajid  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agencj,  Newton  »fc  Hale* 

Chicago. 
Pacific  Coasi  Ayencv.  Dunhani,  Car- 
riraii&  Co.*  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


"Th«  AqcAPCLT,"  K  new 
and  L'reatly  improved  Fire- 
Esiinpiisher,  liiirdeD  K^r-H', 
Window  and  CarrlweW  dher. 
Tree,  Vins,  and  Stiriv  Pro- 
li'flor  from  Ini»-t;.  iic.,  for 
it.irting  AqueHucfs.  .ijd  \-art- 
oiis  uses  whicb  rendiiv  ^uin^it 
tlieci^elves.  No  ])wi-lUng, 
'F:ic|ory,  Railroad  :^t«tion  or 
\Von(ti'ii  Railroikd  Sridct  o? 
r'laduct  ni.Mi.i  I  V  »  111-.  ;  ■...■.■.  .:.  i  valiinbltf  .-triiclei.  Wi.-.pljl.  with 
bo<«,  5  lbs.,  ilifiw,  ivTicr  t  i  l.tt.  Price.  J- ih  taih,  tev.t  b.ciprM*, 
C.O.D.  Alaiiui.iiHiriM  byW.  &  B,  DOUiiL-AS,  Mi.idMowv;  Cl..  the 
Ideit  and  mo:t  estensire  manufacturers  of  I'linij »  in  itie  world-     Branch 


,  -^S  and  K7  John  St.,  New  V.  rk  ;   !!<:   Like  St..  'J'icairn.  I". 


FOUNTAIN  PUMP. 


G iitDBN Engine  AND  F'R«  Emw- 
GU18HKR.— rrut^cU  Ua;'.llnps  from 


jtl         -JK  .  j/    Fire,   and  Trcci,  Vi.'e*,   etc.,  from 

V^f^^..^  *AACrri  I    luM^li.  Throws  wau.  Sifu    l^a»ily 

r?(  J-:Zs5~^-rV^'     r-   .-.irriLd.        No    Uwelli"&.   Country 


llonu".  or  Factory  «h-3ulil  b«  wltho 
ttie  Fountain  IVmip.    S-r-l  for.'^yS? 
Ilhntraled  Clrftilar.    J,  A.  W  HIT- 
MAN. Sole   Proprieur  .--id  Maua- 
factnnir,  Provldeuce,  R*  I. 


EVERY     PAUMER    SHOULD    HAVK    ONE, 


SoUlcrlii!;  Iron,  size  Itiat  tinmen  use— ready  for  Inm'.edlnta 
US1-,     Hill-  111  Solder— Iml  of  Rosin,  and  directions  't:..;t  will 
eimble  v.m  ro  do  vonr  niondliiK.  soMer  np  Jind  oj^'it  t  anncd 
rnilt— !ill  sent  liv  ItmU  p<i3l:i^e  pjild  on  reeelnt  ol  %l  .^0. 
.1.  \V.  nvKKi;,  8-,'l  Xorih  '.'ml  St.,  I'liilailil|ihla  I'a. 

Building  Felt 

Till'  water  proof  tmiterlal,vo8em- 
blluK  fine  le:ither.  Is  for  or  (side 
work  tiio  tnr  xub^taucef:  vsed)  and 
inside.  Instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetlnps.  etc.  Send  lor  circular 
and  sam)>lc8. 
C.   J.   F.VY.   Cnmrlrn.  N.  J. 

T7/^l>  t:  i  T  17  inPR'  vm  FARM.  100 
V  I  fix  OA  Lilli*  Acre.^.  -ood  hou.sc.  Wurer.  Or- 
chard. TInil  er.  Six  miles  fr  m  County  Seat  and  two  KhU- 
loads.  Prh  c  $18  per  A"*re.  terms  ensv.  title  pooil.  Addi-esa 
R.  WEIK,  liox  IS4,  Vaudalia,  Fayette  Co..  III. 
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Just  issued,  Illnstriited  ("ataloirue  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

"W.jrks,  IVewaiit,  N.  J.~r,rj  Beekman  St.,  ]V.  Y. 

Adamant  Plows.— Hard  >fet]il, 
HiK'i  Polish.  Do  the  icork  of  b&tC 
Steel    Ploifs,    tit    in  tick    leas'  <:ost. 

Now     MADE     WITH      UBVKRSIBLK 

Slip  Shake-points.  Automatic 
ReversihlePlow  tor  Side  Hills  and 
level  land  equally  well.  Family 
Cider  iMills  if;i5.0U.  Union  Cider 
Mills,  with  large  press,  much  iiio- 
memum.  Iron  Apple  Grinder,  for 
sweeppowt-r.  $-4.  Duuiel's  Apple 
Crusher,. for  horse,  stetun.  or  wa- 
ter ;  pomace  like  wet  spon^re. 
Press  Screws,  wrought  and  ca>t. 
Press<'9  -mall  and  srenr.  Potato 
_  rs  *1()  and  $Ii.  Fanning  \  ills.  Nisiiwitz  Wheel  Har- 
.   Utility  ComuinedSuiOotldngiind  Pulverizlus  Harrow. 


ADAMANT    PLOW. 


Die:, 
row 


E 


ALEXANDER  SPEER  &  SOXS, 

Jlanntactiu'era  of  ("very  d'^scrintion  of  Plows,  Plow 
Castings,  Cultivators,  Potato  Digrsers,  nnd  Har- 
rows. AKriciiltnnil  Steels  a  specialty,  made  to  any  sliape 
fitted  with  or  without  bolts. 

'VN^'orks  cor.  Dnqiifpne  Wav,  Fifth  St.,  and  Cecils  Alley, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNA, 

TH^   OKPIN   SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entireU'of  iron  and 
steel.    Esu-ily  operated  eniirely  l>y 
one   lever.    Siinple,  strong,  dura- 
ble.    Performs    better  work    in 
unskilled    hands  tlian   a  skillful 
plowma"   can    do  with    wulkins 
plow.  7,000  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
vcavs,  ffivin^  unbounded  satisfac- 
non.    Gold  Medal  ar  Illinois  State 
Mial  1874,  a  d  Indiana  State  trial 
■  1^7ii,  the  two  liitjhest  ever  award- 
(^d  sulky  plow:^. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  C*).,  isy  WaiT  St..  New  York.  Agent. 
DEEKE  &  CO.,  Moline.  Ills.    Efttabli-iied  1S4T.    ,\ranufac- 
turersol   Giing  Plows.  Cultiv;ifors.   and    steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes. '•sp"ci;LHy  adanted  to?iticky  soils.    Send  lor  circulars. 

HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  FLOW 

Uuennalled. 

I  uit.i  ;i  furrow  on 
level  land  equal  to 
I'l"  best  landside 
plow.  i\o  rientifur- 
j-o'vx  or  j'idae-^. 

_^__ ^_ Sentl  for  circular. 

bUui'dbiuy  U^  '.l!i«J:ij&j:<XX  *3^  »MAL.Ij,  Boston,  Mass, 

35  to  4«>  BUSHELS 


RYE  PER 


Produced  by  the     STOCKBRIDGE     RTE    M\- 

IVUitE  -it  a  cost  of  $11  per  acre  lor  the  ferti  izer.  Also  a 
chc.ip  and  exceih'nt  manure  for  Winter  Wln-ar  and  Fall 
Seeding.  These  manures  are  compounded  acconlinir  to  tue 
an;ih  sis  of  tne  nl:tnt.  by  lorniuhis  originated  bv  Prof,  siock- 
biidsenf  I  he  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  have 
beeii  exteii^iv.'iv  ns<-d  both  ^'■rrll  and  South  with  iireat  satis- 
faction.   Send  for  Pampblet. 

AV.  H.  B0\VK:>:R  &  CO..  Solc  Agts., 
43  Clin^tliaiu  St.,  Boston. 

PEKITVIAN  GUAjVO. 

niPORTED  DIRECT  PROM  PERU  BT 

HOBSON,    HURTADO   &   CO., 

Acents  of  the  Peruvian  Governmeut,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Standard,  e  IdinBa-rsas 
landed  from  vessel,  guaranteed  to  contan  10  percent 
Ammonia. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano.  Lobos,  gnrrante^d  to  con- 
tain n  an  average  6  percent  Aminonia.  Lobos  Guano 
has  a  larger  proporti  n  of  Pho-^pUoric  Acid  and  Potas- 
sa  than  the  more  highlv  amnionialed  .rau  s.  it  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  General  Fertilizer  sold  in  ih:s  country. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano,  Bectified.  This  grade  Is 
pure  Peruvian  Guano  treated  by  Snlphur'o  Aci  l,  and  is  e^ld, 
according  to  its  analysis.  It  is  the  most  efficient  of  all 
Fertilizers. 

No,  1  Peruvian  Gnano,  Guaranteed.    This  brand 
designated  pure  and  genuiue  Peruvian  Guano  fr  e  f rom 
Lumps  and  Stones  and  is  in  excellent  condiiion  for  applica- 
tion by  drill. 
For  Circulars  .iml  further  pnrtirnlars  aDply  to 

HOBSOX,  HURTABO  &  CO., 

No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  Vork. 

CHAPMAN   &  VAN"WYCKr 

(EstiiWisliErt  ISW), 

DEALERS     IN 

PERrVIAM    GUAWO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front   Street,  Xcw  Torlc. 

CHEAPEST    FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 

PKEMllTM    BOTiE 

Gro^a  WHEAT  and   GRASS,  equal  'o  mannre, 

at  Halt  the  Cnst,  •■ui.l  l:i-t^  t..  ic-  ,  -^  l.i"tr. 

FiUiii' IS'  :  -i  •.  I  r,i|..stionann  Pnsrnl  Cflnl  to  KXrHLSIOR 
FERIILIZICIt  VORK*.  Salem.  Ohio,    clrriilais  Free. 


A  BREECH    LOADING    RIFLE    FOR   $5. 


VIRGINIA    FARMS. 

Catalogue^  r  ,Ued  free  to  anv  address. 

CHAr:FlN,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Thi3  Is  a  perfectly  honest  and  bonaf Ide  offer* 

The  Eifle  we  offer  is  of  the  celebrated  "  Sharpe  "  pattern,  long  ningp.  central  fire,  finely  rifled  steel  barrel,  drop  ac- 
tion, movable  sights  for  long  range  or  target  shooting,  black  walnut  stock,  blued  steel  monutings,  uses  either  rartritiges, 
which  can  be  obtJiined  everv where,  or  Metallic  Shells,  which  c:in  be  reloaded  thous  nds  of  times;  or  it  can  be  nj^eci.  if  de- 
sired, as  a  muzzle  loader.  H'e  will  send  hox  of  cartridges  for  35  cents,  or  a  box  of  metallic  shells  for  fiO  c  nts  extra.  Wb 
guakantek  these  rides  to  be  in  everv  respect  as  represented.  They  cost  to  niantifictuie.  f2o.00  a  piece,  and  it  is  owing 
only  to  ihe  times  and  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  that  we  are  ahe  to  offer  theiu  at  this  price.  We  hottght  this  lot 
at  assignee's  saie.  and  they  cannot  he  replaced  at  fiJO.iiO  a  piece.  Ton  cannot  atf^-rd  to  let  iliis  oppuriunitv  slip  if  von  need 
a  rifl,e,  and  as  a  cliance  loi  speculation  it  is  worthy  your  attention.  Tuu  can  sell  the  rifle  for  a  great  deal  more  "than  voii 
gave  lor  it  at  :inv  tune.  Tliis  rifle  is  a  great  favorfte  on  the  plains  on  account  of  tin:  ease  and  rapidity  with  \\  hich  it  c:in  he 
loaded,  and  its  superior  shooting  qualities.  \^  e  have  equipped  three  parties  lor  tlie  Black  Mills  with  tin  se  guns  at  a  mnch 
hiirher  nricp  i  han  we  now  offer  tluMii.  We  will  j^etid  the  tiflp.  i-rop'-rly  packed,  immediately  on  receipt  of  piice,  FIVE 
DOLLARS.    This  is  positively  no  svFindle  or  humbug. 

I  jie  1  iil>-  will  L'c  biiipiM-.i  inv  tia\  tue  uid"i  is  ii  «-.-iVi-d.  \\  e  p<na  ouplicate  express  receipt  bv  mail  to  guarantee  delivery 
of  i;ifle  iii  good  order.    The  Cuts  are  exact  representations.    Send  money  by  Eeirisiered  l.eiter  oi'  Munev  Order. 

a.     U  .    'ILltlSER    &    ROSsi.  26  Central  St..  Boston,  ilass. 


HE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  S 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  lo  the 
PRACTICA1<     BIAN    as    the      COBOION'-SENSE 

SPRING,  being  aside-spring  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  ihem  mucli  more 
durable.  Tlie  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRUCI- 
BL<E  .STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Kaiin- 
er,  Business  Man,  nnd  Physician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEHI- 
CLE known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spiing,  on  .account  of  quality  and  lorm. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec,  1S76,  America7i  AgricuItui'iH,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hnlton,  near  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

Lubricating  Castor  Oil. 

On  receipt  of  $fi.fK),  we  will  delivcf  at  neavest  railwar  Bta- 
tion  to  party  o-dcnii2:.  5  gallons  of  Pure  Castor  Oil*  f'>r 
liihricjiring  Agricultural  Macti-inery,  Carriage 
Axles,  and  Uaruess  Oil,— excluding  territory  west  of 
lilt;  liucky  MouiiLuins. 
RUUKRT  B.  BTIQWX  &  CO..  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

Thp  iimst  powprfnl  stlf-nctins  tirnke  mnrte.  and  yet  is  more 
simple  and  coinnletetr.iin  iinv  ever  inirodiiced  for  ceneral 
use.  The  Brake  lias  aeen  fnllv  endoised  hy  every  nirnier 
who  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Aniistroiig.  See'y  Elniira 
Farmers'  Clali.  writes:  "A  Couiinlttee  ot  the  Klmira  Farm- 
ers' Club,  consistine  of  ('has.  Heller.  John  Bridsrman.  1).  T. 
Biilinss.  S.  M.  Carr.  and  M.  H.  Thurston.  Eertlenien  fully 
competent  to  mak-e  intelligent  jn-Ifrment.  tr^tve  the  bra|.;e 
careful  trial  Aug.Slst.and  reportr-d  ucnrimnnsly  :  It  is  the 
hest  bra'<e  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  iis  action— effec- 
tive when  required,  and  is  exceeding  v  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  billv  f  mis."  See  Illnsiratinn  in  Ati^r.  .Am.Agrt- 
cii/turM.  Town.  County,  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  von  saw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA.  TIOGA  (  P..  PA. 

Cotton    Seed    Huller 

A\»  FF.EI>-jnl.L,   OOMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Miils  in  New  Orleans  and 
throuirh  the  country.  Si-nd  for  Circulars 
and  JiK'Ees  lieport.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  I).  KAHNWEILFR, 
ign  Centre  Pt..  ^  '-w  "^'ork. 

••■/-^/-v   AGKNTS  WANTND  Immedintely,  to 

'^l  tl  I  sellvery  desirable  NEW  PATF'      -■•■  '-s.and 
«^  V/  V/  the  new  combined  'STECE  and 
JOCICTi^~V^  WRKNUET 


Works  In  peculiar  comers,  where  othT 

"Wrenches  cannot  sn.  Adapted  to  aericul- 

tural  machines  and  fi  ts  all  nuts  on  wagons 

and  carriages;  the  axle  nut  ivrlndefl.    No 

handling  thennt  orsoi/inf?  the  handx  when  oiling carrt^TM, 

and  for  tightening  or  removing  oxhjittonx  it  has  no  equal. 

Bymail.post-pBid.Jsc.  G.J.  CAPE  WELL  &  CO.,  Chesi  .ire,  Ct. 

BLAKE'S   PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crnsiirs  nil  hnrd  a"'l  brittle  snb.'*t;inces  to 
any  renuired  size.    .Mso,  nny  kind  of 

bTOXF.    for    iiO^DSaild    fnr   CrtXCRKTE,  &C. 

Address       BLAKE  t  RUSHEIl  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


STEVEJVS'    PATEXT 

Breech  Loading  Sporting  Rifles, 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  ^^faot  tSuu^t  Pocket 
Kifles;  Pocket  Pistols*  and  the  noted  Hunter's 
Pet  Rifles.  c|)LCial  atit-i.tion  i>  cailt-u  t.  our  JJ"nble 
Breecli  1-oadii.i:  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  coi.dlruction  and 
niannfactured  with  great  care  frcm  the  very  In -i  material. 
Th''y  arp  pronounced  by  experts  '*the  best  ffun  in  the 
market  for  the  money." 
Send  lor  L-utalogue.       J.    STEVENS    &    CO,. 

1  iLicopec  FiillR,  Alnsa. 

National  Wire  Mattress. 


Awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  and  Diploma  of  Merit  bv  the 
r.S.Cfnt  i>ni:il  fv.mMiis-inn.  lor  *^  STRENGTH  Ji  ND 
PORTABILITY.  COI^TBINED  WITH  CHTAP- 
NES?!?  AND  COMFORT."-Thi^n,;t(ir.  sjriscuL-  ...rt- 
e')  on  sutiinierlniniuiii  piiucipie.s,  thai  ilcuii  nerrr.w.y  tinder 
<niJ/  cirrum-iiances.  1  he  ouif/  mattress  that  iciil  7iot  rust  in 
aiui  clTmaie.  it  is  the  only  ni;ittress  tha;  cim  be  irately  ship- 
ped in  compact  boxes.  It  is  the  oidy  ni:'ttriss  getting  Its 
eb'Stiritv  from  tempered  siecl.  and  not  from  iron  wire.  JFor 
EoteU.  ffofipilal'i  and  uU  Public  ln--tiiutin7ts.  •d'^weWix^  lor 
priv;ite  faniiH*s,  the  Natiomil  Wire  Manress  is  the  one  ubore 
all  ntf.^rs  that  will  jrivi-  ei  t  re  s.-iti^niction."     " 

Do   not  confound  this  ^rith  any  ^roTen  ^vire 
mattress.    mhI'I"      to  ;iny  ii,  i;.  btatiou  in  tin  i".  s.and 
(    ii;t'i:i  FREE  of  charges  ou  receipt  ol  t>rice.  Sl3.50> 
Send  for  Cirjular. 
Tiiii  .NATIO  -AL  \»1KE  .MATTRESS  CO..  KewBriiain.  Ct. 

CENTENNIAI.    MEDAL    AlTARDEi. 

STAADAKD  LAIXOnv  If  H  IIIM:R\  (0. 


SutieriorFower  and  Hand  Laundry  Machinerv.    Standard 
■\\"ashei-s.  Manirles,  v.rtuiri'rs,  Laundry   Stoves.  'Untin:;  Ma- 
chines,  etc.     Gold,   Silver   and   Bronze  Medals  awarded. 
Send  for  illustr..ted  catalogue. 
SSLong  Whari.  IVision,       and       3^i  Dey  Street,  Kew  Tort. 

G.  \V,  Chute,  TreaB.  W.  C.  Lewie,  Prest. 

JAMES  H.  HUMPIIRETS.Agl.,  Boston,  M.1SS. 

i>ule  Jdinufacturer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIRS 

ONT-V.    .4IjT,<  Styles  nnrl  Sizes, 

For   Invalids  and  Cripples. 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  ont-door=.  by  any 
one  having  the  use  of  hand*.  Send  stamp 
fnr  lllnstratHd  Catalogne  and  piices  oi 
different  strips.  Designer  and  nntnuf.  o" 
the  ;M!nl]inVrti^iir5"  -p'^d  Mtthprvn- 
tennial  HERBERT  S,  SMITH, 
33  Piatt  St.,  New  York. 

Plen.^e  tneution  (f/is  pftper. 

Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 
The  verv  best,  6  for  $9,  d'^livered  free  everywhere. 
Keep's  Patent  P»Ttlv-Made  Press  Shirts. 
The  verv  best,  6  for  $7.  delivered  free  everywhere. 
An  elecrant  set  of  Gold  plate  c  liar  and  sleeve 
Bntt'ns  eiven  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 
Samples  and  full  dirertinns  mail'^d  free  to  8oy  address. 
Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  cnmmiesion  on  cost. 
Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  applioarion. 
Keep  Manufacturing  Co..  165  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

BARLOW'S     1'^^^  familTwashblUe. 

I  D.  S.  WTLTBERGER, 

INDIfiO     BLUE    I  Proprietor 

iill/lUU    DLiUMU*  I  233xNorthSecond6t  ,PhUadelphla. 
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SHOOTING  BOOKS. 


FBANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN'   GAME 
m  ITS  SEASONS. 
lUuUrated  with  twenty  heautlful  full-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
CONTESTS  :—Jakuaf.t.    Caribou  or  Amc-rican  Ileindeer. 
— FEBncAET.    Moose  Deer. 
"Wild  Goose.— ifARCH.   Mal- 
lard aad  Widgeon.— April. 
American    Suipe.      Striped 
Bas3.  —  Mat.      Ainerican 
Trout.        Urcrit     Goose.  — 
June.  Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  Jult.      "Wood- 
cocks.—  August.   Sanimer 
Duck.      Common     Deer.  — 
SEPTEMnEK.    Teal.  —  Ocro- 
BEE.      Quiiil.      Bittern.  — 
KOTBUBBR.    linffed   Grouse.    Yellow  Peicli.— Decembke. 
Canvas  Back.    Winter  Duck.     Fally  lUii-^trated  and  De- 
scribed.   Kew  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  FIELD  SPORTS, 
Embracing  the  Game  of  Norlli  America,  Upl:ii;d  Slioot- 
Ing,  Bay  Sliooting.  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wiidf-rness.  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports.  Bear  Hunting.  Turkey  Shoot- 
ing, etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid.  $6.C0. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISR  AND  FISBING. 
100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
ing; Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing, etc.  12tli  edition.  One  post- 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $.3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 
For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling.  Fisliing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Uod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  "Wing.  Tlie  Breaking,  Man- 
agement, and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.     River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fisliing.     Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE    HUNTER    AND    TRAPPER. 

By  llaUey  Thr;islier.  an  old  hunter,  with  fine  illustrations. 

Itconiains  hints  about  trapping  all  sorts  of  game,  from  a 

honey-bee  to  a  bear,  with  a  chaptpr  on   fishing,  and  another 

on  dressing  :tnd  tanning  slcins  and  furs.       Post-paid,  $1.00. 

FIELD,     COVER,    AND    TRAP    SHOOTING. 

By  Capt.  A.  H.  Bogardus.  "With  Steel  Portrait  and  En- 
grarlngof  the  "Champion  Medal."  1  vol.,  12mo.  Fancy 
Stamped  Cloth.    Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

A  compendium  of  many  years  of  experienc?,  giving  hints 
for  skilled  marksmen  and  Instructions  for  young  sports- 
men, describing  tiie  haunts  and  habits  of  game  birds,  flight 
and  resorts  of  water-fowl,  breeding  and  breaking  of  dogs, 
and  everjthing  of  Int-'rest  to  the  sportsman.  The  author  is 
"champion  wln^-shot  of  America,"' who  knows  a  gun  aa 
Hiram  Woodruff  knew  a  horse.  And  he  has  the  same  care- 
ful and  competent  editor  who  put  "Woodruff's  "Trotting 
Horse  of  America"  Into  sliape— Chas.  J.  Foster,  so  many 
years  sporting  editor  of  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

SCHLEY'S    AMERICAN    PARTRIDGE   AND 
PHEASANT    SHOOTING, 
By  Frank  Schley.     Describing  the   haunts,  habits,  and 
methods  of  hunting  and  shooting  the  American  Purtridse. 
Qaarl.  Ruffed  Grouse,  Phensant.  With  directions  forhandlins 
the  gun,  hunting  the  dog,  and  the  art  of  shooting  on  the 
wing.    Containing  a  lilstory  of  tlie   partridges  :ind  grouse 
Inhabiting  North  Americn.    lUustratrd.      Post-paid.  $3.00. 
THE  DOG. 
By  Dinks.  Mayhcw  &  Hutflilnson.    Com|iiIed   and   edited 
by  Fr:\nk  Forc.^ter.    Containing  lull  Instructions  in  nil  tlmt 
relates  to  the  lireedirtg,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Condiiloning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases.    Illustrated.    Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
THE  BREECH   LOADER. 
By  Gloan.    Description,  Selcctioii,  Manufacture,  Separa- 
tion, Loading.  Clcanins,  Sliooting.  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD    SHOT: 

Or,  Sport9ninu*3  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Fini'sliing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Sliooting  Game  of  all  kinds.    By  Mnrksninn. 

Post-paid.  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 
Or,  Young  Kineman's  Complete  Guide  :  being  a  Treatise 
on  (he  use  of  the  Ilifle,  witli  Lessons,  Including  a  full  descrip- 
lion  of  tlic  latest  improved  brecch-lor\ding  wenpou'i;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Pr.-ictlce,  and  dlrcottous  for  Hunt- 
ing Game.    By  Kdw:ird  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.7S. 

GUN,    ROD,    AND   SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articling  on  6ulijf>c[9  connected  with 
Fidhing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.         Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL    TROUT   CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  1).,  Commissioner  of  Fislierlrs.  NewJer- 
•cy.  Fully  Illustrated  and  dfsrriliing  thoroughly  all  that  Is 
reqaUlte  to  euccceeful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245   Broadway,    Nbw    York. 


STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOB 

CAEPENTERS   AND    BUILDERS. 


Bnral  Cbnrcb  Architecture.— Twenty  Church- 
es of  moderate  cost.  Exemplified  in  Elevations.  Plane, 
Sections,  and  Details,  by  Upjohn,  Renwick,  Wheeler. 
Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland.  Backus.  Reeve  and 
Eveleth.  New  and  revised  edition,  quarto,  uniform  with 
Woodward's  National  Architect.    Price,  post-paid.  $0. 

Hussey's  National  Cottage  Arcliitectiire ; 
or.  Homes  for  Every  One.— Witii  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work- 
ing Scale,  DrawiufTS  complete,  eo  that  Honse?  may  he 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  liandsome,  and  economical 
homes.    Roy::l  Quarto.     Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Honses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Siiggei^Eions  as  to  the  General  Priuciiiles  of  House- 
huildin*;,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ITIonckton's   National    Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Iland-Ftailing. 
Fully  esplained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  dia^ams, 
in  two  colors,  with  desiinis  for  Staircases.Newels,  Balus- 
ters, and  Hand-Rails.    Royal  Quarto.    Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monclcton's  National  Carpenter  and  Join- 
er.—A  complete  work,  coverint.'^  tlie  wHoie  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex- 
plained and  ithistrated  hv  large  scale  diagrams  iu  two 
colors.    Royal  Quarto.     Post-paid,  $0.00. 

lVoodward'<»  National  Arcbltect.— 1.000  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  Details  for  Country.  Sulmrban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings.  Speci- 
fications, and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices.  French  Roofs. 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  nf  Frencli  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows.  VerandaF, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish.  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard- 
wood Mantels,  and  all  that  is  req^uired  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finisli  m  the  most  approved 
style.    One  superb  quarto  volume.     Post-paid,  $12.00. 

TPoodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Flans  of  low-jiriccd  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Bnildings.     Post-paid,  $1.50! 

W^ood  ward's       Suburban      and       Country 

Houses. — TO  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  French  Roof.     Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Dijscription  of  the  ^Manner  of  Con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid.  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
5?uildings.— Designs  and  Plans  ol"  Hot-Beds.  Cold- 
Pits,  Propaijatintr  Houses,  Fore  nir  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies.  Green  Houses.  Conservatories.  Orchard 
Honses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.    Post-paid,  $1.50.  j 

Wbeeler's     Rural    Homes,— Houses    suited    to  ' 

Country  Life.     Post-paid,  $-.>  00.  | 

Wboeler's  Homes   for   tbc  People.— 100  Ori- 

gi;ial  Desi'.'ns,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive  J 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.     Post-paid.  $3.00.  . 

Harney's      Barns,      Out-  Buildings^    and 

Fences.— Coniainiiii:  Desi^^ns  and  Plans  of  Stables,   \ 
Farm-B:irns.  Out-Bnildinu'S,  Gates.   Gateways.  Fences, 
Stable  FirtiniTs  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  Quarto.     Post-paid,  $().00.  '  i 

I^veletb'.H    Scbool-House     Arcbilecture,— A 

new  and  oriirinal  work.  conlaininL'  Seventeen  Desiiins 
for  School-Houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec- 
tives, Elevations,  Plans,'  Sections,  Details,  Si>ocifica- 
lions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  ol 
Heating  and  Vcntilitiou.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$0.00.  i 

I 
Copley's    Plain    and    Ornamental    Alpba-  j 
bel<*.— Giving  examples   in  all  ^tyh■s.  toiretiu-r  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Bordei-s,  Jleridians,  Ciphers,  M<ino:jrams. 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted    for  the  practical  use  of  Sur-  ' 
veynrs.  Civil  Enirinecrs,  Draughtsmen.  Archilecls,  Sign 
Painters.  Schools,  etc.     Post-paid.  $:i.OO. 

Cumnilnss'  Arcliltcctural  DctallK.— Contain- 
in?  ."JRT  Desiu'n^  and  fl(>7  llinstratiotfs  of  the  Various 
Paris  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  th  ■  City  and  Country.  Also.  , 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Coit/iffcs.  and 
other  Buildings.     Royal  Quarto.     Price,  post-paid.  $10. 

I 

Jncqncs'  ^laiinnl  of  tlie  nonsc*— How  to 
Bnihl  DwrlliML"'.  Barns,  Stnt> -s.  and  (.tut-Bnildin;:s  of 
all  kinds.     li!fi  DrsiLTus  and  Plans.     Post-paid.  $1.50. 

Tbe  Vnlversal  Stair-Builder.— A  Treatise  on 
Ihf  C'mslrnrri.'n  uf  Siair-cas'->*  ami  Hand-mils.     TUu."-   ' 
trated  by  29  Plates.   By  R  A.  Cupper.   Post-paid,  $:J.50. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Ifwts  and  Suggestions  ivluch  we  throw  info  SDiaUer 
type  and  condensed  for'm,    f07'  want  of  qmce  el^eivfiere. 

Continued  from  p.  329. 

S"weeliiess»  I-^i-oiu  Florida. — A  sample 

of  syrup  from  caue,  not  sorghum,  but  the  true  sugar-cane, 
is  sent  by  Col.  Oliver,  of  the  "Florida  New  Yorker." 
Tlie  syi-up  is  similar  in  quality  to  the  "Golden-drip,"  and 
other  brands  sold  in  the  stores,  and  as  a  little  over  ac 
acre  yielded  14  hbls.  of  40  gallons  each,  those  who  go  to 
Florida  need  not  be  without  the  sweets  of  life.  The  ca- 
pabilities of  Florida  as  a  sugar-producing  State,  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  excitement  over  orange  culture,  and 
we  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  and  the  making  of  sugar,  is  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  State. 


^^Japauese  M'liesat.'*— A  conespondent 
in  Ark.  wrote  to  ask  about  the  value  of  "Japanese  wheat," 
the  seeds  of  which  were  offered, and  wonderful  stories  told 
about  it.  As  this  was  one  of  the  "  novelties  *'  that  had 
thus  far  escaped  us,  we  asked  him  to  send  ns  a  sample. 
It  came  and  turned  out  to  be  the  "same  old  sis-pence" 
—a  variety  of  "  Durra,"  or  Sorghum  vidgare,  and  no  more 
a  "wheal"  than  it  is  a  "rice."  It  is  a  variety  wilh 
brownish  seeds,  quite  as  dark  in  color  as  those  of  some 
of  the  syrup  sorghums.  We  suppose  there  is  no  ready 
way  of  legally  suppressing  those  chaps  who  offer  seeds 
under  false  names,  but  all  farmers,  especially  those  who 
read  the  American  Agncidtmist,  should  know  that  valua- 
ble varieties  of  grain,  or  any  other  plant,  do  not  usually 
make  their  way  into  cultivation  through  obscure  dealers 
in  small  towns  iu  Tennessee,  or  any  other  St;ite. 

Roots  lor  StockaFeeding:,  a  manual 
on  their  value  and  cultivation,  is  issued  by  David  Lan- 
dreth  &  Sons,  the  well  kuowu  seed-growers  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  It  treats  upon  the  relative  value,  methods  of 
cultivating,  harvesting,  storing,  and  feeding  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips. 
Root  culture,  though  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country, 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  whatever  will  extend  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  importance  among  farmers,  is  welcomed  as 
nscful.  The  appendix  on  Beet  Sugar,  while  showing  ita 
importance  in  other  countries,  aud  the  desirability  of  it« 
production  here,  should  have  set  forth  more  distinctly 
the  impracticability  of  its  manufacture  on  a  email  scale, 
and  the  causes  of  the  utter  failure  of  all  former  attempts^ 
made  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale. 

A  IVloutaua  Sloclc  Farm.— A  few  years 
ago  Montana  would  have  seemed  one  of  the  most  un- 
likely places  in  the  world  to  have  looked  for  a  fine  slock 
breeding  farm,  wilh  a  herd  of  valuable  pure  Short- 
horns. Bui  now  this  thing  has  been  accomplished.  We 
look  back  at  the  rapid  growtli,of  the  cattle  interest  in 
this  far-otf  corner  of  the  country  with  something  like 
amazement,  aud  wonder  to  find  the  best  quality  of  grade 
cattle  coining  lo  Eastern  markets  from  what  was.  half  a 
dozen  years  ago.  supposed  to  be  a  worthless  aud  unap- 
proachable desert.  It  is  due  lo  our  railroad  system, 
that  cattle  and  other  live  stock  can  now*  be  brought 
from  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea-board, 
with  as  little  trouble  and  cost,  as  formerly  they  were 
brought  from  Western  New  York  or  Ohio.  It  is  now, 
we  believe,  a  fact,  stateil  on  good  anlhority,  that  Mon- 
tana, in  proportion  to  population,  owns  more  inire-bred 
Short -horns,  than  any  other  Slate  or  Territory.  Kentucky 
alone  excepted. 

'I'Ik'    ■%Voo<li'iiir  Scientific   Fxpcdi- 

tioii  .\ round  Ibc  World,— This  is  to  be.  in  short, 
a  tloating  collc'.'e.  A  ship  with  a  complete  outfit  in  ma- 
terials, and  a  full  faculty  of  instruction,  will  start  in  Oct. 
next,  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  return  in  1S79.  For 
pamphlets,  giving  terms,  etc..  apply  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  Daniel  Maoauley.  Intlianapolis,  lud. 

BlacK-Facod  ScotcU  Sheep.— This 
hardy  race  of  sheep  has  a  well  deserved  character  for 
prolii'icness.  A  llock  of  260  cross-bred  black-faces,  in 
Scotland,  produced  on  Ihc  average  the  present  eeaeon 
more  than  two  lambs  to  the  ewe,  A  few  years  ago  a  flock 
of  r/l  ewes  of  this  breed  reared  121  lambs.  Notwith- 
standing much  exposure  on  their  rough  pastures,  these 
sheep  thrive  and  increase  iTipidly.  producing  eicellent- 
nintlon.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  there  is  a  place 
for  the«e  valuable  sheep  in  many  parts  of  America,  where 
they  might  improve  onr  common  kinds. 
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**FuIl     Blood''    and    ^'•'I'Uoroii^iii- 

l>re*!,"  — '"U."  There  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
terms  as  they  are  generally  used;  each  means  an  animal 
^.-longiiisf  to  a  pure  and  distinct  breed.  In  reality,  there 
Is  no  snch  thiuij  amongst  onr  domestic  animals  as  a  pure- 
ly bred  race,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  Devon  race  of  cat- 
tle. All  the  others  have  either  becu  built  np  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  or  they  are  of  mixed  blood. 
The  only  pure  races  are  the  wild  buffaloes,  deer,  etc. 

^reakiie»«»i  ih  JPig:!*.— *'"W.  V.  C,"  Troy, 
Ind.  Fat  sows  are  very  apt  to  drop  weak  pigs.  Pigs 
farrowed  by  such  a  sow,  when  they  come  weak,  are  rarely 
raised  successfully.  It  is  beat  to  breed  from  sows  that 
are  not  so  much  disposed  to  make  fat;  and  choose  only 
■Those  that  may  be  kept  in  a  more  moderate  condition. 
For  weakly,  new-born  pig;?,  there  is  nothing  better,  as  a 
-stimulant,  than  some  warm  water  and  gin,  given  witli  a 
teaspoon.  Alter  having  ihis,  they  may  be  put  to  the  teat, 
snd  as  soon  as  they  suck,  they  will  be  past  danger  for  a 
time.  To  give  a  sow  in  pig  a  mixture  of  rosin,  sulphur, 
-saltpeter,  copperas,  madder,  black  antimony,  assafoetida, 
.and  arsenic,  might  easily  do  mischief  to  the  pigs. 

A  StaMe  fi>r  $35. -"K.  H.,"  Monticello, 
m.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  building  that  can  be 
^sed  as  a  cow-stable,  hay  barn,  and  corn-crib,  for  $25, 
unless  tinder  some  peculiar  ci re um stances  the  material 
can  be  procured  ^v^thont  money.  A  building  16  x  24,  of 
the  roughest  kind,  will  require  more  than  $25  woith  of 
lumber  or  other  material. 

The    Foreign    :?Ieat    Iflarlcet.  —  We 

liave  already  stated  our  opinion  about  the  probable  con- 
tinuance of  the  export  trade  in  meat— viz.,  that  it  is 
xnerely  a  sort  of  safety  valve  by  which,  the  pressure  of 
adverse  markets  may  be  relieved,  and  prices  kept  up  to  a 
■certain  standard ;  this  standard  being  tbe  price  here, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  price  in  England  with  ex- 
penses deducted  from  it.  This  view  of  the  business  has 
been  shown  by  events  to  be  a  correct  one.  The  deple- 
tion of  the  supply  by  shipment  has  raised  the  market 
price  here,  until  exportation  wiU  no  longer  pay,  and  it  is 
T!ow  falling  off.  The  effect  will  be  to  throw  an  additional 
-quantity  on  our  market  and  to  depress  prices.  Then 
shipments  vpill  begin  again.  This  sort  of  '"seesaw" 
-character  will  necessarily  belong  to  the  business  until 
our  product  is  largely  increased,  which  will  probably 
laappen  in  three  or  four  years,  when  the  trade  may  take 
on  a  permanent  character.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty, 
therefore,  that  the  supply  of  beef  can  never  more  de- 
press our  market  below  a  remunerative  ratej  however 
iarge  it  may  become. 

Ho^v    to    Imp  I'o  ve    a     ^Voi-ai    O  iit 

Field.— "T.  H.  R,"  Defiance,  Ohio.  A  field  Ihat  has 
been  worn  out  by  growing  corn,  could  hardly  be  made  fit 
for  com  again  by  growing  a  crop  of  rye  to  plow  under. 
To  sow  the  field  to  rye  this  fall,  and  ihen  to  clover  in  the 
■spring,  and  let  it  remain  in  clover  fur  two  or  three  yeai-s, 
•would  be  more  likely  to  improve  irs  condition. 

I>cat1i  of  a  I\oted  Hoi-se. — The  well 
known  trotting  mare,  '•  Lady  Thornc,"  died  on  July  1st. 
at  the  Fashion  Stnd  Farm.  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  mare 
"was  very  successful  on  the  course,  until  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  her  at  Rochester,  in  1S70,  which  caused  her 
withdrawal.  She  ran  61  races,  winning  51  of  them,  and 
:$61,125  in  money.  She  leaves  hut  two  descendants,  one, 
Oenei-al  Washington,  which  Is  a  very  promising  bay  colt, 
and  a  two-yertt-old  filly. 

PresewatioM   of  Green   Fodder. — 

*'  Subscriber,"  Handel,  Iowa.  A  very  full  account  of  the 
ensilage  of  coni-fodder,  which  was  referred  to  in  October, 
1873,  was  given  in  the  Ameji^an  Agriculturist  of  June, 
1S75,  with  several  illustrations  explaining  the  process. 
This  number  can  be  had  by  sending  15  cents. 

Rye  as  a  Soiliug;  Crop.— "W.  A.  C.,'' 
■Wilmington.  N.  C.  Rye  is  an  excellent  soiling  crop.  It 
may  be  sown  at  intervals  from  September  until  the  mid- 
■dle  of  November,  in  the  North,  or  later  in  the  South.  It 
ehonld  be  cut  when  headed  out  and  in  the  milk.  It  may 
be  mown  and  cured  as  hay,  if  thought  proper,  when  it 
makes  excellent  dry  dodder,  but  should  be  cut  into  chaff 
before  being  fed. 

Hoeing^  tlie  liVlteat  Crop.— Nothing  is 

more  certain  than  that  the  wheat  crop  would  be  as  much 
"benefited  by  cultivation  as  corn  or  roots.  By  and  by  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  sow  wheat  in  drills,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  space  between  the  drills.  Some  time  ago  we 
described  a  cultivator  specially  designed  for  the  wheat 
crop,  known  as  the  Travis  wheat  hoe,  the  invention  of  A. 
B.  Travis,  of  BronertR,  Mich.  The  past  season  this  hoe 
has  been  tried  in  the  field  by  some  large  wheat  growers 
an  Michigan,  and  one  of  these  parties  reports,  that  "  al- 


though ground  was  hard  and  dry,  yet  the  machine  worked 
admirably.  The  hoes  were  kept  between  the  drills  of 
wheat  by  the  attendant  without  any  difSculty.  Wheat 
can  be  hoed  with  horses  as  readily  as  corn,  and  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  driljed,  the  implement  having  the  same  number 
of  hoes  as  a  drill,  and  when  hoed  it  looks  as  much  im- 
proved as  a  corn-field  when  dressed  out  with  a  cultivator. 
It  does  not  destroy  any  larger  percentage  of  the  plants 
than  a  cultivator  does  In  cultivating  corn.  Any  person 
who  can  manage  a  plow  well  can  manage  a  -wheat-hoe. 
The  work  was  witaessed  by  several  of  the  largest  farmers, 
one  of  whom  was  Powell  Kellam,  of  Addison,  who  has 
240  acres  of  wheat,  and  all  pronounced  it  well  done  and  a 
success.  It  prepares  the  soil  nicely  for  the  clover  seed. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  harrowing  onr  wheat,  but 
hoeing  is  far  preferable,   because   more  effective." 

Feeding:     Cotton-Seed.— "J.    F.   M.,'» 

Marion  Co.,  Fla.  Cotton-seed  in  the  husk  is  not  a  whole- 
some food  for  Kittle.  The  hard,  woody  hnsk  is  indigesti- 
ble and  irritable  to  the  intestines,  causing  diarrhoea,  or 
impaction  of  the  rumen.  The  seed  itself  has  a  costive 
effect,  and  even  when  freed  from  the  husk,  should  be  fed 
with  caution.  The  husk  may  easily  be  separated  from 
the  kernel  by  Kahnweiler's  Cotton-Seed  Hullcr,  recently 
described  in  the  Ama^ican  AgricnUmHst.  This  machine 
also  breaks  the  kernels,  and  leaves  tliem  in  very  good 
condition  to  be  fed. 

Plow  for  Sod  I^a«d.— "W.  A.C."    The 

adamant  plows,  made  by  the  New  York  Plow  Company, 
BeekmanSl.,  X.  Y.,  are  excellent  for  plowing  sod  upon 
heavy  land,  or  for  any  sort  of  plowing,  as  the  mold-board 
will  not  clog  in  any  soil.  The  raetal  is  very  hard,  and 
has  a  bright  polished  surface.  This  plow  was  described 
and  illustrated  iu  i\\QAme7-ican  Agjicultitristio}:  Aj)v\\.l'&'n. 

I>ifficiilty  ii4  IMssr*=»g:.— "  W.  T.  G./' 
Stevensville,  Pa.  The  recently  published  book  on  ''Swine 
Husbandry,"  by  F.  L.  Coburn,  is  the  most  useful  practi- 
cal work  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  book  for  the  pig  keeper 
whose  business  is  making  pork.  It  has  little  about  the 
histoiy  and  origin  of  swine,  and  other  matters  usefnl  to 
few  persons,  but  much  about  breeding,  feeding,  and  car- 
ing for  them,  which  is  useful  to  evei-y  one  who  keeps  a 
pig.  The  operation  of  removing  pigs  from  a  sow  by 
means  of  the  knife,  is  not  a  practicable  one ;  the  pigs 
may  be  saved,  but  the  sow  will  be  lost,  and  a  litter  of 
pig3  ■\vithont  a  mother  is  undesirable  properly. 

A  Persi!«itciit   We*"d — JBind-Tveed.— 

"A.  G.  C,"  sends  from  Hunterdon  Co  ,  N.  J.,  for  name 
and  information,  a  specimen  of  the  European  Bind-weed, 
ConvcHtulus  ai-veiu-is.  This  is  a  perennial,  small-flowered 
Morning-glory,  which  climbs  upon  other  plants  to  the 
bight  of  about  two  feet,  with  halberd-shaped  leaves,  aud 
pale-reddish  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
weeds  to  exterminate ;  it  has  abundant  underground 
stems  of  which,  when  broken,  every  fragment  will  form 
a  new  plant.  This  is  very  much  smaller  than  any  of  onr 
native  Bind-weeds,  or  Wild  Morning-Glorics,  one  of 
which  is,  iu  some  localities,  quite  troublesome.  If  fann- 
ers and  people  generally,  noticed  plants  more  closely,  and 
would  detect  at  once  an  introduced  weed,  and  on  its  first 
appearance,  much  future  trouble  would  be  avoided.  "Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  until  a  plant  gets  well  spread  am.  s- 
tablished,  and  its  troublesome  character  calls  attention 
to  it,  thatits  presence  is  noticed,  and  then  it  is  only  to 
be  exterminated  through  long  and  difficult  labor.  For- 
tunately this  plant  is  not  widely  naturalized,  aud  occurs 
only  near  the  coast,  but  wherever  it  is  found  it  shonld  be 
taken  in  band  at  once,  and  not  allowed  to  spread.  It  is 
an  innocent  looking,  and  even  attractive  little  plant ;  but 
when  it  comes  it  comes  to  stay.    Look  ont  for  it  1 

Tl»e     "  Traveller's     4>mcial    Kail- 

■way  Guide,"  ihc  information  iu  which  is  furnished 
directlj'  by  the  railway  companies  themselves,  is  a  large 
volume  filled  with  time-tables  and  other  railroad  matters, 
which  comes  to  onr  office  regularly,  and  which,  as  we 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  frequently,  we  find  very  use- 
ful. It  is  issued  by  the  National  Railway  Publication 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

l>ressiii«-  for  Sore  Xeats  on  Co'ws. 

— "F.  O.  P.,'"  Topeka,  Kan,  A  good  dressing;  for  sore 
teats,  is  to  npi>ly  clean,  fresh  lard  with  a  few  drops  of 
turpentine  stirred  into  it.  The  teats  should  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap  previously.  Grease  the  teats, 
and  wipe  them  off  before  and  after  milking. 

Pork-iVlaking;  in  Georgia,— "We  have 
on  former  occasions  referred  to  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Srate  of 
Georgia,  Boct.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  and  we  have  before  us 
another  manifestation  of  his  usefulness.  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  State  falls  far  short  of  producing  suffi- 


cient pork  for  home  consnmptiou,  :ind  that  100,000,000 
pounds  of  hog-products  are  annually  purchased  from 
abro;id  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  Commissioner  first 
thoroughly  investigated  the  present  status  of  hog-raising 
in  the  State,  learned  as  far  as  possible  the  reason  of  the 
deficiency,  the  faults  in  the  present  management,  the 
kinds  of  food  most  profitable,  and  various  other  points. 
The  results  of  his  investigations,  with  much  useful  in- 
struction, are  embodied  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
for  the  use  oftbe  farmers  of  the  State. — Well  done  Georgia. 

Xlte  S*.  Louis  Fail-  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  Exhibitions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  as  we  can  not  give  the  full  data  in  our  regular 
Fair  List,  we  do  so  here.  The  Industrial  portion  wiU 
open  on  Monday,  Sept.  10th.  The  Live  Stock  and  Fruit, 
and  Floral  Departments,  on  Monday,  Oct.  Ist,  and  all  de- 
partments close  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6th.  The  grounds  of 
the  Association  comprise  83  acres,  and  include  a  Zoologi- 
cal Garden  of  much  interest ;  various  improvements 
have  been  added  this  year,  among  which  is  a  ''Depart- 
ment of  Public  Comfort,"  similar  to  the  one  found  eo 
useful  at  the  Centennial.  Of  course  "that  noble  animal, 
the  horse,"  wiU  not  be  overlooked. 

Sclecaing:  Seed  <J'orBa, — It  has  been  fre- 
q^ucntly  advised  that  before  com  is  cat  up,  one  shonld  go 
through  the  field  and  pick  ont  those  stalks  which  have 
borne  two  ears,  and  select  these  ears  for  future  seed. 
This  is  very  well  if  the  two  ears  are  perfect  ones,  but  we 
have  found  it  very  rarely  happens  when  one  stalk  bears 
two  ears,  that  both  ears  are  large,  well  filled  out,  and  suf- 
ficiently good  to  be  kept  for  seed.  It  is  not  wise,  we 
think,  to  choose  in  this  case  the  one  good  car,  and  reject 
the  poorer  one,  simply  because  the  good  ear  is  a  twin. 
For  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two  ears,  and  it 
ie  the  whole  plant,  and  not  a  part  of  its  product  only, 
that  gives  a  character  to  that  product.  We  would  much 
rather  take  a  long,  sound,  early  ripened,  heavy,  plump, 
and  well  filled  ear,  although  it  he  a  single  one,  than  one 
equally'  good,  that  has  a  poor  nubbin  on  the  same  stalk. 
We  do  not  know  in  the  latter  case  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
duce of  the  twin  ear  may  revert  to  the  poorer  sort  to 
which  it  is  so  closely  related  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
single  good  ear  would  almost  certainly  produce  good 
plants  with  equally  good  produce.  We  are  content  with 
one  good  ear  to  a  stalk.  If  we  could  only  secure  that, 
we  could  safely  expect  over  100  bushels  of  shelled  com 
per  acre,  for  with  hills  placed  even  4x3  feet  apart,  and 
three  stalks  to  a  hill,  we  could  then  have  10,890  ears, 
which,  if  aB  good  as  the  best  we  raise,  would  yield  one 
bushel  of  corn  to  every  100  ears,  and  make  108  bushels 
per  acre.  When  we  reach  this  yield  w^  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Therefore  we  would  rather  endeavor  to  procure 
one  good  eartoeach  stalk,  withoutfail,  and  not,  in  trying 
to  get  two  ears,  run  the  risk  of  getting  two  bad  ones. 

Xlniimps  in    YofliDST  Pigs.— ■  W.   B.,'» 

Columbus,  Ga.,  sends  the  following  method  of  tre^^ng 
3*oung  pigs  for  ''  thumps,"  which  he  has  found  success- 
ful. One  pig  of  a  litterfour  weeks  old.  was  attacked  first. 
Subsequently  another  of  the  same  litter  was  similarly 
affected.  As  I  killed  a  young  pig  in  trying  to  force  medi- 
cine dowTi  its  throat,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  try  another 
way.  I  begin  to  feed  my  sucking  pigs  at  three  weeks 
old,  and  as  one,  or  tv.*o,  won't  cat  alone,  I  gave  the  whole 
litter  a  dose  each,  (in  as  little  food  as  possible,  to  insure 
their  getting  all  the  medicine),  of  castor  oil,  once  a  day 
for  a  week,  with  a  dose  of  copperas  every  third  day,  and 
a  little  sulphur  once  or  twice.  In  a  week,  the  two  sick 
pigs  were  entirely  cured,  and  the  whole  Utter  improved 
by  the  treatment.  If  dust  in  the  pen  and  yards  is  pre- 
vented, there  will  not  be  many  cases  of  thumps. 

Citric  Acid.— "D.  H.,"  Chicago,  111.     The 

manufacture  of  Citric  Acid  is  carried  on  in  England  and 
in  this  country  by  rauuufacturing  chemists,  who  make 
other  chemical  products.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  profitable  it  is,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  a 
manufactory  of  this  alone.  The  juice  of  lemons,  limes, 
aud  citrons,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  fruit  grows,  and  sent  abroad  in  casks  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  acid.  We  can  only  give  an  out- 
line of  the  process,  referring  you  to  Muspratt's,  or  some 
other  work  on  chemical  manufactures,  for  details.  We 
may  remark  that  one  entirely  unused  to  chemical  pro- 
cesses, would  be  very  unlikely  to  meet  with  success,  aud 
that  one  undertaking  a  manufacture  of  this  kind,  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  iu  order  to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  would  be  very  sure  to 
meet  with.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  engage  a  skilled 
foreman  at  the  start.  To  make  citric  acid,  the  lime  juice 
is  first  treated  with  prepared  chalk,  until  it  is  neutralized, 
which  is  known  by  the  ceasing  of  eff"er^'escence,  when 
more  chalk  is  added.  The  chalk.  c;irbonate  of  lime,  is 
decomposed ;  the  carbonic  acid  csc:ipes.  and  the  lime, 
united  with  the  citric  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom  as  citrate 
of  lime,  which  is  not  soluble  In  water.     The  citrate  of 
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lime  is  collected,  and  Ihoroniihiy  washed  with  warm  wa- 
tcFj  lo  remove  all  impnritics.  It  is  then  placedin  a  leaden 
vat.  and  treated  with  a  proper  amomit  of  dilate  sulphuric 
^cid,  and  boiled;  the  sulphuric  acid  now  unites  with  the 
lime,  fonning  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble,  while  the  citric  acid  being  set  free,  remains  in 
solution.  The  snlphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  a 
«lotli  filter,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  until  sufficiently  con- 
•cei:irated  for  the  citn'caciil  to  sep.irate  in  crj'stals.  These 
have  to  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  water,  straining  and 
ciTstaliziug  again,  wliicli  process  has  to  be  repeated  un- 
til they,  the  crystals,  are  pure  and  colorless. 

Hai-Tostiiis:  l*iicl£-»vli<»at.— Buckwheat 

sown  late  in  June,  or  early  in  July,  will  be  ready  for  bar- 
Tasting  this  month.  This  crop  suffers  very  easily  from 
€ven  a  light  frost,  and  should  be  cut  before  frosts  occur. 
As  the  grain  does  not  ripen  evenly  while  growing,  some 
teing  green,  and  3  me  hardly  out  of  blossom,  while  the 
Ijulk  of  it  is  readj'for  harvest ;  one  need  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  caught  by  a  frost,  but  may  cut  the  crop  as  soon 
as  it  is  well  loaded.  Much  of  the  immature  grain  will 
fill  out  and  ripen  after  the  crop  is  cut.  and  when  the 
straw  has  been  heavy,  we  have  known  the  blossoms  even 
to  mature  their  seeds  while  standing  in  the  stook.  The 
grain  should  lay  in  the  swath  until  dry  enough  to  rake 
up.  when  it  should  be  gathered  into  sheaves  while  damp 
with  dew,  to  avoid  shelling:  the  sheaves  nnt  being  bound. 
~l)ut  set  up  with  the  heads  tangled  and  pressed  together, 
in  which  condition  they  may  remain  until  ready  for 
thrashing.  This  crop  is  never  housed,  as  ir  heats  and 
spoils  readily,  and  it  must  be  treated  witb  great  care. 

F-osses  tty  "JFoot  aii«l  M<»tilh"  I>is> 

-ease. — This  disease,  also  known  as  Epizoutic  Aphtha, 
lias  resulted  in  almost  incalcul.ablc  less  to  English  l)reed- 
crs  and  farmers.  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  the  well-kao\vn  Eng- 
lish breeder  of  Short-horns,  recently  t:;slificd  before  a 
Parliamentary'  committee  of  inquiry,  that  his  herd  had 
suffered  to  tlio  extent  of  from  §200.000  to  $aoO.OOO.  It  is 
the  loss  from  this  disease,  \vliic!i  has  so  affected  the 
English  meat  market,  as  to  make  exports  from  America 
possible  and  profitable. 

Cattle   and   SUeep   in   Colorado.— 

In  a  most  surprisingly  short  time  Colomdo  comes  to  the 
front  rank  as  a  cattle  and  sheep  producing  State,  from 
very  small  begiimings  a  few  years  ago.  Recently  there 
have  been  sent  t'rom  Colorado  to  the  New  York  market, 
some  grade  Short  .horns,  which  can  not  be  excelled  by 
the  best  grades  of  Dlinois  and  Kentucky.  This  is  one 
■outgrowth  of  what  was  entiled  the  Short-horn  mania,  and 
if  the  "miinia"  should  have  no  worse  effects  than  this, 
it  will  be  easy  lo  stand  some  more  of  the  same  kind. 
The  good  stock  introduced  in  Colorado  less  than  fire 
years  ago,  have  already  prf>dnced  from  the  common 
Texan  cows,  these  excellent  grades  :  the  countn-  is  well 
filled  with  equally  good  slock,  and  the  sui>ply  will  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  quality.  At  the  same  time  we  no- 
tice reports  of  a  public  sheep-shearing,  which  show  not 
only  that  Colorado  possesses  most  excellent  sheep,  bat 
that  her  Merinos  are  of  a  kind  that  class  highly  as  mut- 
ton sheep.  For  instiince,  at  the  shearing  referred  to  in 
E!  Paso  County,  among  the  sheep  shorn  were  rams  of  the 
following  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece,  viz.,  of  Col,  Phil- 
lips' flocks,  rams  weighing  91,  94, 96,  97,  98.  and  US  lbs., 
the  fleeces  weighing  respectively  17^^,  aoiji.  16,  17^,  18, 
and  17K  lbs. ;  of  ^^  illard  Bros.'  flock,  rams  weighing  135, 
142, 14.3,  and  150  lbs.,  with  fleeces  weighing  20,  2-3,  ISV, 
21.  and  two  3-year  old  rams  of  lighter  c;trcas3  sheared 
24i^  and  .32,'<  lbs.  of  wool.  Such  nms  as  these  must 
leave  their  mark  on  the  Colorado  flocks. 

Xlie  Ayr.xliirc  (Scolcli)  Herd-Book , 

—The  first  volume  of  the  Scotch  .\yrsliire  Herd-book  is 
in  course  of  preparation.  It  is  announced  that  entries 
may  now  he  made  at  a  charge  of  five  shillings  sterling, 
$1.25,  for  bulls,  and  half  as  much  for  cows  and  heifers. 

Polled   Oallo-way  IIcrd.BooIc.— An 

association  of  breeders  of  Galloway  cattle  has  been 
formed,  and  a  herd-book  for  the  registration  of  pure-bred 
animals  has  been  published.  The  association  has  taken 
the  name  of  the  "  Galloway  Cattle  Society,"  (which  might 
more  properly  and  grammatically  have  been  called  the 
Galloway  Caltle  Breeders'  Society.)  with  the  Duke  of 
Bncclcuch  .ns  President,  and  tlie  Earl  of  Galloway  as 
Vice-president. 

Xrce.s  in  the  <;i«j-  of  I.,oudon.— The 

'*  Gardener's  Magazine,"  of  .Tunc  .3>lth.  gives  a  list  of  the 
trees  now  growing  in  the  City  of  London  proper.  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  are  only  about  80n,  in  30  species 
and  varieties,  and  these  are  mostly  in  old  chnrch-yards. 
and  the  courts  of  public  buildings.  The  list  is  noticea- 
ble for  the  absence  of  all  cone-bearing  trees;  the  Orien- 
tal Plane  {or  Button-ball  as  we  call  its  American  brolhcrl, 
the  Linden  and  Balaam  Poplar  being  most  namerouB. 


Xew  England, 

Xew  Jersey  - 

Xew  York  . 


State,  County,  and  otner  Fairs  in  1877. 

Slate  and  Kudn.stri:il  Fairs. 

.\mericanlnstitn:e  ..   ,Xew  York Sept.  12-Xov.  12 

A nierican  Poniological. Baltimore Sept.  12-14 

Caliloruia Sacramento Sept.  17-22 

Cnicazo  Industrial  Ex..Cnicago,  III Aug.  29-Oct.  13 

Georgia Atlanta Oct.  15-20 

Illinois Freeport Sept.  17-23 

Indiana  Indianapolis Sept.  24-29 

Iowa Cedar  Rapids Sept.  17-22 

Kentucky North  Florence Aug.  2S-31 

Maine  Dairvmen Orono Sept.  lS-20 

Maine  Pomological Waterville Sept.  25-23 

-Michigan Jackson Sept.  17-22 

^linnesota Minneapolis Sept.    a- 8 

Missouri Kausas  City Sept.  17-22 

Xaiional.Ag'1  Congress. Chicago,  III Sept.  25-27 

Nebraska Lincoln Sept.  iM-2S 

Nevada Reno Oct.  15-20 

Newburgh  Bay  Horl'l.-Ncwbnrgh Sept.  26-28 

-Portland Sept.    .3-7 

.  Waverlev Sept.  17-22 

-RochfSter Sept.  17-21 

Northwest  Exposition.. Dubuque Sept.  10-14 

Rhode  Island -\g'l  Soc.Woonsocket Oct.     2-3 

Ohio Columbus Sept.  10-14 

Oregon Salem Oct.     8-13 

Quincy  Hoi-se  Fair Quincv,  III Sept,   4-  7 

St.  Joseph  .-Vsr'l  Ex'n.-Si.  Joseph. Mo Sept.  l(^-lC 

St.  Louis St.  Louis,  Mo Oct.     1-6 

St.  Louis  Indns'lExp'n. St.  Louis,  Mo Sept.  10-Oct.  0 

Siienandoah  Tallev Winchester,  Ya Oct.     9-12 

Texas Austin Oct.  16-20 

Yirginia Richmond Oct.  .30-Nov.  4 

West  Virginia OKarkshnrg Sept.  12-14 

Wisconsin Janesville Sept.  10-14 

Worcester  Hort.  Soc'y  .Worcester,  Mass Sept.    

Provi>;ci.\l  Faies. 

Nova  Scotia Kentville Oct.    1-  5 

Ontario London ..Sept. 24-28 

Quebec Quebec Sept.  18-21 

BiisSrict  Fais-s. 

Oiiio,  Central Meclianicsburg Sept. 

Ohio,  Central Orrville Oct. 

Kentncky  Norili    Florence Auir. 

Ohio,  Southern Dayton , Sept. 

Indiana,  Northeastern -Waterloo Oct. 

Indiana.  Southeastern... \nrora Sept. 

Iowa,  Noithwest Dubuque Sept. 

Iowa,  Northern Potisvillc Oct. 

Michigan,  Central Lansing Oct, 

Wisconsin  Cenlral Watertown Sept. 

Wisconsin  Northwest.. Oshkosh Sept. 

County  and  'I'o-wn  Fa5i-s. 

maint;. 

Androscoggin Lc«-iston Oct.     2-4 

Franklin Farmington Oct.    10-18 

Franklin  Central Strong Oct.     3-4 

Kennebec ReadOe  d Oct.     2-4 

Penobscot Orono Sept.  ls-20 

PiscaUaquisEast Milo Sept.  26-27 

Sagadahoc Topsham Oct.     0-11 

Somerset  Central Skowhegau Sept.  lS-20 

Washington Pembroke Sept.  26-27 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

Stratford Great  Falls. . . . 

VERMONT. 

Caledonian 

Chittenden Essex  Jimctitui 

Contoocook  Valley Hillsboro  Brid^ 

Franklin Sheldon ."! Sept 

Washington Montpelier Sept 

Windham Newlane Sept 

Windsor Woodstock Sept, 


.T-  7 

10-13 

2S-31 

24-3.S 

2-  5 

4-  7 

10-14 

2-  5 

2-  5 

24-28 

24-28 


..Sept.  11-13 

..Sept.  18-20 

,..Sept.   

..Sept.  11-12 
19-21 
11-13 
12-13 
35-27 


M.-i.SSACHUSBTTS. 

Barnstable Barnstiblo Sept.  18-19 

Berkshire Pittsfield Oct.     3-4 

Bristol Taunton Sept.  25-27 

Bristol  Center Myrick's Sept.  12-14 

Brockton Brockton Oct.   3-5 

Deei-field  Valley Charleuiont Sept.  13-14 

Essex  Lawrence Sept.  25-26 

Franklin Greenfield Sept.  27-29 

Hampden Springfield Sept.  25-26 

Hampden,  East Palmer Sept.  18-19 

Hampshire .A.mlierst Sept.  18-19 

Hampshire,  Franklin,  etc.,  Nortimmpton.  ...  Oct.     3-5 

Hanson Hanson Supt.  25-26 

Highland Middlefleld Sept.  13-14 

Uingham Hlnghani Sept.  26-27 

Hoosac  Valley North  Adams Sept.  18-19 

Housatonic Great  Biirrington  Sept.  26-28 

Marshficld Marshficid Oct.     ,3-5 

M.irtha's  Vineyard West  Tisbury Oct,     2-3 

Middlesex Concord  ...    Sept.  27-'29 

Middlesex,  North Lowell Sept.  25-26 

Middlesex,  Simth  Framingham Sept.  18-1!) 

Nantucket Nantucket Sept.    .V  6 

Norfolk Rendville Sept.  27-'38 

Plymouth Bridgewntcr Sept.  19-21 

rnion Blandford Sept.  19-31 

Worcester Worcester Sept.  20-21 

Worcester,  North Fitchburg Sept.  25 

Worcester,  Northwest . .  Athol Oct.      2-  3 

Worcester,  South Sturbridge Sept.  13-14 

Worcester,  Southeast.  .Milford Sept.  2.5-27 

Worcester,  West Barre    Sept.  27-28 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Washington Kingston Sept.  18-'20 

Woonsocket Woonsocket  Oct.     2-4 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury  Town Danburv Oct.     2-  fi 

Fairfield Norwalk Sept.  1.''-22 

New  Haven Mcriden Sept.  19-21 

Windham Brooklyh Sept.  18-20 

Woodstock Woodstock Sept.  10-12 

NKW  YORK. 

-Mleghftny Angelica  Oct.    2-4 

Cattaraugus Randolph Sept.  12-14 


Cayuga Auburn Sept. 

Chautauqua Jamestown Sept. 

Chemung El  rnira Sept. 

Chenango Sherburne Sept. 

Columbia Chatham Sept. 

Cortland Sept. 


Delaware Delhi. .  _ . . 

Essex Westport  . 

Franklin Malone 

Fulton Johnstown 


Genesee... 

Greene 

Hamilton   . . 
Herkimer. . . 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston.. 

Madison 

Niagara  - 


Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

-Sept. 


,  .Batavia., 
..-Cairo       .__ __^., 

Earl ville  . .   Sept 

...  Winfleld Sept. 

Watertown     Sept. 

LowTiile  Sept. 

—  Geneseo Sept. 

.   ..Lennox Sept. 

Lockport Sept. 

Onondaga Manlius Sept 

Oneida Booncville Sept. 

Oneida Rome Sept. 

Oneida Tabcrg Sept. 

Oneida Trenton Sept. 

Oneida Waienille Sept. 

Ontario Canandaigua Sept. 

Orange Montgomery Sept. 

Orleans .\lbion Sept. 

Oswego Fulton  Station Sept. 

Oswego \rexico Sept. 

Oswego Phoenix Sept. 

Otsego Edmeston Sept. 

Otsego Oneonta Sept. 

Otsego .•Schenevus Sept. 

Otsego Unadilla Sept. 

Queens  Mineola Oct. 

Richland Sandy  Creek Sept. 

Rockland  Spring  Valley Sept. 

St.  Lawrence Gonverneur -Aug. 

St.  Lawrence Potsdam Sept. 

Saratoga Saratoga  Springs...  .  Sept. 

Schenectady Sclienectady Sept. 

Schoharie Schoharie Sept. 

Schuyler Watkins Sept. 

Seneca Ovid Oct. 

Steuben Bath Sept- 
Suffolk Riverhead Sept. 

Tioga  Owego Sept. 

Tompkins Ithaca Sept. 

Warren Glen's  Falls Sept. 

Warren Warrensburg Sept. 

Washington Sandy  Hill Sept. 

W.apic Lyons Sept. 

Yatcs -Rnshville Sept. 

NEW  .JERSEY. 

Atlantic Egg  Harbor  City Sept. 

Burlington Mt.  Holly Oct. 

Monmouth Freehold Sept. 

Warren Belvidere Sept. 


11-13 

18-21 
26-29 
13-15 
19-21 
12-13 
11-13 
11-13 
25-27 
17-19 
7-  8 
19-20 
19-21 

4-  6 
11-13 
11-14 
26  27 
25-28 
20-22 
20-23 

5-  7 
17-21 
24-26 
25-27 
24-25 
25-27 
26-28 
21-22 
lS-20 
11-13 
11-13 
11-13 
11-13 
20-22 
12-14 

a-4 

5-7 
26-23 
29-31 
18-20 
18-21 
25-28 
25-27 
20-22 

3-  4 
26-28 
25-27 
36-38 
11-13 
11-14 
11-14 

4-  7 
36-38 
27-23 

34-25 

9-11 
11-13 
11-14 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford,  East Towauda  - Sept.  35-27 

Bradford Troy Sept.  13-14 

Backs Doylestown Oct.     2-  5 

Bucks Kntstown Sept.  18-21 

Chester Westchester Sept.  20-22 

Columbia Bloomsbnrg Oct.    10-12 

Mifflin Lewistown Sept.  25-23 

Washington Caunonsburg Sept.  25-27 

OHIO, 

Allen Lima Sept.  18-21 

Asht.abula Jcffci-son  Sept.  25-28 

Athens .-Vtheus Oct.     4-5 

Belmont St.  Clairsville Sept.  19-21 

Brown Georgetown Sept.  11-14 

Butler Hamilton Oct.     1- 

Carroll Carrollton Oct.    10-12 

Chainpaigu Urbana Sept- 22-23 

Clarke Springfield Aug.  21-24 

Clermont Boston Sept.   4-7 

Clintou Wilmington Sept.   4-7 

Columbiana New-Lisbon Sept.  25-27 

Coshocton CoshoQtou Sept.  25-29 

Crawford Bucvrus Sept.  25- 

Cnvahoga Cleveland Sept.  11-13 

Darke Greenville Sept.  18-21 

Defiance Defiance Sept.  18-21 

Delaware Delaware Sept.  26-28 

Erie Sandusky Sept.  25-28 

Fairlield Lancaster Oct.    10-13 

Fulton 'Vansecm Sept.  19-21 

Gallia Galliopolis Sept.  26-28 

Geauga Burlon Sept.  24-26 

Greei7e Xinia Sept.   5-7 

Guernsey Cambridge Sept.  18-20 

Hamiltoii Cartll.age Sept.  4-7 

Hancock Findlay Oct.     3-6 

Hardin Kenton Sept.  25-29 

Harrison Cadiz Oct.     2-4 

Hocking Log:in Oct.     3-6 

Holmes Millersburg Oct.     2-5 

.Jackson Jackson  C.  H Sept.  13-15 

Jefl'erson Smiihlleld Sept.  26-2,*i 

Knox Mt.  Vernon Sept.  S5-27 

Lake Painesville Sept.  26-2S 

Lawrence Imnton Sept.  18-21 

Licking Newark Oct.     2-9 

Lo-Tin Bellefonlaine Oct.     2-4 

Lorain Elvria Sept.  19-21 

Lucas  Toledo Sept.  16-21 

Mahoning CanfleW Oct.     2-4 

Marion Marion Oct.     2-lU 

Medina Mtdina Sept.  18-20 

Mei<n-  Ponierov Sept.  14-15 

Miami Troy Sept.  18-21 

Moronn McConncllsvillc Sept.  18-21 

Morrow Mt.  Gilead Oct.     »- 5 

Muskingnm Zanosvillc Sept.    4-8 

Oii.awa Port  Clinton Oct.     9-11 

Paulding Paulding S»pt.  26-23 

IVrrr New  Lexington Sept.  26-28 

Pickaway Ciixlcville Sept.  26-28 

Portage Ravenna Sept.  23-37 

Putnam Ottawa Sept.  25-38 

Richland Mnnsllcld ...  Sept.  18-91 

Ross Chillicothe Sept.    4-1 
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Sandusky Fi-finoiit Oct. 

Seneca Tiffin Oct. 

Shelby Sidney Sept. 

Stark Canton Oct. 

Summit Aki'on Oct. 

Trumbull VVairen Sept. 

Tuscarawas Cai.al  Dover Sept. 

Union Murysville Oct. 

Warren Lebanon Sept. 

Washington Marietta Sept. 

VVayne Orrville Oct. 

Wayne Wooster. Sept. 

Williams Bryan Sept. 

Wood Tontogany Sept. 

INDIANA. 

Allen Fort  Wayne Sept.. 

Barber Wortbiufjtou Sept. 

Boone Lebanon Oct. 

Bridgeton  Union Bridgeton Aug. 

Cass Logansport Sept. 

Clarke Cbarlestown Sept. 

Clinton Frankfort  Sept. 

Daviess  Washington  .^ Sept. 

Delaware Muncie Sept. 

Dunkirk  Union Dunkirk Sept. 

Edinburg  Union Edinburg Sept. 

Elkhart Goshen Oct. 

Fountain,  War'n  &  Ver.Covington Sept. 

Fulton Kochester Oct. 

Gibson Princeton Sept. 

Greene Linton  Oct. 

Hamilton Cicero Aug. 

Harrison Corydon..  .*, Sept. 

Hendricks Danville Sept. 

Henry,  Mad'n  &  Del'e.  .Middle  Fork Aug. 

Henry Newcastle Aug. 

Htnitington Huntington Sept. 

Jasper Rensselaer Sept. 

Jay Portl.'incl Sept. 

Kingstown-Union Kingstown Aug. 

Knox Vincennes Oct. 

La  Grange La  Grange Sept. 

Laportc Laporte.^ Sept. 

Marion Valley  Mills Sept. 

Miami Peru Sept. 

Middle  Fork Middletown Aug. 

Mitchell  District Miichell Sept. 

Morgan Martinsville Sept. 

Noble Ligonier Sept. 

Orange Paoli Sept. 

Perry Kome Oct. 

Pike Petersburg Sept. 

Porter Valparaiso Sept. 

Prairie  Farmer Francesville Oct. 

Putuam Greencastle Aug. 

Randolph Winchester Sept. 

Remington  Union Reininglou Aug. 

Ripley Osgood Aug. 

Rush Ruahville Sept. 

Russellville  Union Russellville Aug. 

Steuben Angola Oct. 

Switzerland  &  Ohio..  ..East  Enterprise Sept. 

Thornton  Union Thornlon Sept. 

Tippecanoe Lafayette Sept. 

Vermillion Newport Sept. 

Wabash Wabasli Sept. 

Warren West  Lel}anou Sept. 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams Camp  Point Sept. 

Boone Belviderc Sept. 

Brown iMt.  Sterling Sept. 

Bureau ...Princeton Sept. 

Carroll Mt.  Carroll...    Sept. 

Cass Virginia Aug. 

Champaign Champaign Sept. 

Christian Taylorville Sept. 

Clark Marshall Sept. 

Clay Flora Sept. 

Clinton Carlisle 

Coles Clnu'leston Sept. 

Crawford Robinson Oct. 

Cumberland Majority  Point Oct. 

De  Kalb Sycamore Sept. 

De  Witt  Clinton Ang. 

Douglas- Tuscitlu Sept. 

Du  Page Wheaton  Sejit. 

Edgar Paris Sept. 

Edwards Albion Oct. 

Payette Vandalia Sept. 

Ford  Paxton Sei)t. 

Franklin Benton Sept. 

Fulton Avon Sept. 

Fulton Canton Oct. 

Gallatin Shawneetown Sept. 

Greene Carrollton Oct. 

Grundy Morris Sept. 

Hamilton McLeansboro 

Hardin Elizabetljtown Sept. 

Henderson Biggsville Oct. 

Henry Cambridge Aug. 

Iroqimis Onar^o Sept. 

Jackson Mnrpbysboro Oct. 

Jasper Newton Sept. 

Jersey    Jerseyville Oct. 

Jo  Davies-s Galena Sept. 

Jo  Daviess  Warren Oct. 

Kane Aurora Sept. 

Kankakee Kankakee Sept. 

Kendall Bristol Sept. 

Knox Knoxville Oct. 

Lake Libertyville Sept. 

Lake Waukegan Oct. 

La  Salle Ottawa Sept. 

Lawrence Lawrcnceville Sept. 

Lee Di'Xon Sept. 

Livingston Pont  lac Sept. 

Livingston .  .Fairbury... Sept. 

Logan Atlanta Aug. 

Logan Lincoln Aug. 

Macon Decatur Sept. 

Macoupin Oarlinville    Sept. 

Marion Centralia Sept. 

Marsliall Wenoua Sept. 

Mason Havana Sept. 

Metropolis Oct. 


2-  6 

3-  6 
18-21 
10-13 

2-  5 
18-21 
26-28 

2-  5 
19-21 
26-28 
10-13 
26-28 
26-28 
25-28 


10-14 
4-8 
2-  6 
27-.31 
10-15 
11-13 
10-14 
11-15 
11-14 
4-7 
18-22 
2-  5 

as-ss 

4-  6 
lT-21 

1-  5 
28-31 
11-14 

4-  7 
14-17 
21-24 
18-21 
18-21 
26-28 
28-31 

8-13 
25-28 
10-21 

6-  8 
18-21 
27-31 
25-29 
11-14 
19-21 
26-29 

3-6 

3-7 
23-28 

2-  5 
27-31 
18-21 
28-31 
14-17 
11-14 
20-24 

9-12 
11-14 
17-22 

3-  8 
11-14 
11-14 
10-15 


4-  7 
25-28 
25-28 
11-14 

4-  7 
28-31 

3-  6 
18-21 
1(1-21 
25-28 

11-15 

2-  5 

3-  6 

25-27 
14-17 

4-  8 
12-14 

4^  7 
8-  5 
111-21 
11-14 
25-28 
25-28 
9-12 
25-28 
16-19 
25-28 

26-29 
2-  5 

27-31 
4-  7 
9-12 

26-28 
9-12 

26-28 
2  -6 
4-  7 

25-28 

11-13 

2-  6 

1-  6 

3-  8 
26-29 
11-13 

4-  7 
11-14 
27-31 
20-25 
11-14 

4-  8 
24-27 
24-28 
25-28 
10-13 


McDonougb Macomb 

McHenry Marengo 

McHenry...  , Woodstock 

McLean Bloomington . 

Menard Petei-sburg 

Mercer Aledo. 


Aug.  27-Sept.  1 

Sept.    4-  7 

Oct.      2-  5 

Sept.    4-  7 

Sept.    4-  7 

Sept.  25-28 

Montgomery Hillsboro Sept.  25-28 

Morgan Jacksonville Sept.  10-14 

Ogle .Roclielle Sept.  24-29 

Ogle Oregon ' Sept.    4-  7 

Peoria Peoria Sept.  11-14 

Perry .Pinclineyville  Oct.      3-5 

Piatt Mcmtieello Aug.  14-17 

Pike Pittsfield Sept.  25-28 

Pope Golconda Oct.     3-6 

Putnam Hennepin Sept.    4-6 

Randolph Sparta Sept.  26-28 

Randolph Chester Oct.    16-19 

Rock  Island Hillsdale Sept.  1.3-15 

SanL'amon Springfield Sept.  24-29 

Schuyler Kushville Oct.     .3-6 

Shelby Sbelbyvillc Sept.  25-28 

Slark Toulon Sept.  25-28 

St.Clair Belleville Sept.    4-7 

Union Jonesboro Sept.  11-14 

Vermillion Catlin Sept.  26-28 

Vermillion Danville Sept.  lS-23 

Vermillion Hoopcston Ang.  27-31 

Warren Monmouth Sept.  11-14 

Wayne Fairfield Sept.  18-21 

Whiteside Albany Sept.  12-14 

Whiteside Sterling Sept.  26-28 

Will Joliet Sept.  10-14 

Williamson ]\Iarion Oct.      2-4 

Winnebago Rockford Sept.  11-14 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay Bay  City Sept.  18-21 

Berrien Niles Oct.     2-5 

Branch  Coldwater Sept.  23-28 

Central Hubbardstou Sept.  25-28 

Clinton St.  Johns Sept.  12-14 

Eaton Charlotte Sejit.  26-28 

Genesee Flint Oct.     2-5 

Grand  Traverse Traverse  City 

Hillsdale Hillsdale Oct.     2-5 

Ingham Mason Sept.  26-28 

Ionia Ionia Sept.  17-21 

Kalamazoo Kalamazoo Sept.  26-29 

Kent GrandRapids Sept.  2.5-27 

Lenawee Adrian Sept.  26-28 

Livingston Howell Sept.  23-28 

Macomb Annada Oct.     3-5 

Macomb Mt.  Clemens Sept.  25-27 

Monroe Monroe Oct.     2-  5 

Oakland Pontiac Sept.  26  -28 

Saginaw SagiuawCity Sept.  11-14 

Sanilac Lexington ....Oct.     9-10 

Shiawassee Owosso Sei)t.  26-28 

VanBuren Paw  Paw Oct.     2-5 

WISCONSIN. 

Dodge Juneau Sept.  18-20 

FoM  du  Lac Fon  du  Lac Sept.  18-20 

Jefferson Jefferson Sept.  18-21 

Sheboygan Sheboygan  Falls Sept.  19-21 

IOWA. 

Allamakee Waukon Sept.  10-14 

Appanoose Centreville  Sept.    4-6 

Black  Hawk East  Waterloo Sept.  26-2S 

Bremer Waverlcy Sept.  26-26 

Buchanan Independence Oct.     2-5 

Cedar Tipton Oct.     2-4 

Cherokee Cherokee Oct.      4-6 

Chickasaw New  Hampton Sept.  2U-2S 

Clarke Osceola Sept.    6-7 

Clayton  McGregor Sept.  19-21 

Crawford' Denisou Sept.  26-28 

Decatur Leon Sept.  12-14 

Delaware Manchester Sept.  23-28 

Des  Moines Burlington Sept,  25-28 

Fnyctte WestUnion Sept.  27-29 

Franklin Hampton Sept.  26-28 

Greene Jefferson Sept.  13-16 

Hardin Eldora Sept.  26-28 

Henry Mt.  Pleasant Sept.  11-14 

Iowa    Marengo Sept.  11-14 

Jasper        Newton Sept.  25-27 

Johnson Iowa  City Sept.  25-28 

Jones Monticello Sept.    4-7 

Lee      West  Point Sept.  18-21 

Louisa Wapello Sept.  25-28 

Lucas  Chariton Sept.  25-27 

Lyon    Roi-k  Rapids Oct.     3-5 

Madison Winterset Sept.  11-14 

Mahaslca ..Oskaloosa Aug.  28-31 

Marshall      Marshalltown Sept.  11-13 

Monroe Albia Sept.  26-28 

Muscatine Muscatine Sept.  25-28 

O'Brien Primghar 


Page... 
Plymouth.. 
Ringgold  .. 

Scott 

Taylor 

Union. 


Clarinda 

Le  Mars  

Mt.  Ayr 

.     ...Davenport 

Bedford 

.Mechanicsville. . 


..Sept.  18-21 
. .  Sept.  26-28 
. .  Sept.  12-14 
..Sept.  3-  6 
..Sciit.  26-29 
.  Sept.  2.5-28 
.Sept.  11-14 


Union West  Liberty  . . 

Van  Bnren Keosauqna Sept.  18-22 

Washington Washington Oct.     2-  5 

Wiunosbiek Decorah  Sept.  18-20 

MISSOURI. 

Newton Neosha Sept.  26-28 

Washington West  Bend Oct.     2-  4 

KENTUCKY. 

.  ..Liwrencebnrg.  .   Aug.  14 

...  Florence Aug.  28 

...Paris  Sept.    4 

. . .  .Danville Aug.    8 

.  Lexington Sept.  11 


Anderson 

Boone  — .... 

Bourbon 

Bnyle 

Fayette 

Franklin Frankfort  ... 

Harrison Cynt.hiana  ... 

Henry Eminence 

Madison Richmond  .. 

Montgomery Mt.  Sterling. 

Nelson Bardstown... 

Owen Owenton.... 

Shelby Sbelbyville . . 


.Sept.  4 
.Aug.  .31 
.  Ang.  22 
.Aug.  13 
.Sept.  8 
.Sept.  4 
.Oct.  2 
.Aug.    T 


TO   THE    LADIES!! 

BROWIV'S    FREIVCH    DRESSIlVf, 

will  make  Lsulies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  that  hare 
heoome  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies' Traveling  Bags  -which 
look  80  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  tliem,. 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.    Soften!?  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  alter  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi- 
tations and  counterfeits.    For  sale  everywhere. 

B.    F,    BROWN    &    CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FORT    EDWARD    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business,  for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates'  courses,  for 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  with  Diplomas.  Superb  brick  build- 
ings. Fifteen  Teachers.  $172  per  academic  year  for  board, 
furnished  rooms,  fuel,  wasliing,  and  common  English.  24th 
year  begins  Sept.  6.    For  catalogues  or  rooms  address 

JOS.  K.  KIKG,  D.D.,  I'-ort  Edwjird,  N.  T. 

(flHAPPAQUA   MOUNTAIN    INSTITUTE,   for 

V/  boih  sL'XL's,  under  tlie  care  of  l''riends,  82  m.  from  N.  V., 
gives  careful  training  at  $--"'.  Hill  countrv,  stone  building, 
steam  heating,  ga.s  in  rooms.    Address  for  Catalogue, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Chappaqua,  N.  r. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  NEW 

FARMER'S    BOOK. 

Gives  full  informntion  on  all  kinds  of  Farm-work,  Drain- 
age, Fertilizers.  Uotatioa  of  Crops,  and  Farm-Stock.  In- 
cludes a  most  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  House- 
building, and  book  of  Legal  forms  and  Laws  for  farmers. 
The  most  valuable  Farmer's  Book  ever  published.  For  full 
description  and  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCUIlDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"C^RIENDS*  if  you  are  iu  any  wav  interested  in 

*  BEES  or  HOMEY, 

W3  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  samnle  (^onv  of  our 
Monthly  GliEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  with 
ade?ci-ipi.;vL'  ■  rice  list  of  our  liiesciniprovciiHT.t.-^in  HiTes. 
liouey  Extractors*  Artificial  Coiub,  Section 
Houey  Boxesj  ;ill  liooks  and  Journals,  e\'(-r\iliiii;r  per- 
iaiuiiii;  to  J!ee  Uiilture.  Nothing  pateiiieil.  Snnidv  send 
your  address  on  u  postal  card,  written  plainli/,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1877 

and  4  back  Nos.  fi'ee  $1.00.    Samples  10  cents. 

Eatinff  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  ap  to  main- 
tain health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint,  Headache  and  NerTDu.9 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  bv  Hygiene, 
Jl.OO.  All  the  above,  J2.50  Circulars  frre.  See  bee.  Aqri- 
cultnrM.  WO«»D  &  HOL.BROOK.,  ' 

13  •&  13  l^aleht  St.,  New  York. 


'^^ 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GIUOTT&SOIVS. 


HOMES  »^«« 


THE 


PALLISER'S    MODEL 

PEOPLE,  50  nases,  40  engraviiias  of  liouse.s,  post-paid  25c. 
Snid  for  it.     Gko.  PALLISKR.  Archircet.  Bridgt-port.  Ct. 

TpmnprflnP0  REVIVAL   soaiCfS, 

.1.  C/lllpCX  aiiUC       J,    „j,,    r,(|.p„^„   book,  just  13- 

Bued.    Sinile  ropics,  25  cents.    Per  Hundred,  JM. 

Temperance  t§©aigs  lTXlTy.-SX 

Wittout  ninsie.    Price,  10  rents.    S-">.(in  per  imndreii. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  niasa. 


25 


EIjEGANT  cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name. 
lOtM'iiu,  )l\}  Nobnv  Scroll,  witli  name,  10  cents,  iiost- 
paid.  GKO.M.  UKED  &  CO,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


two  alilce. 
name,  10 
assau,  N.  T. 


2^  ELEGANT  CARDS,  ^£ 
tJ    cts.  post-paid.  ,J.  B.  IIUSTED,  Nassa 

Finely  Printed  Visitins  Cards,   18  Styles,  with- 
your  name  on  thein  all  for  only  10  cts. 

STAR  PPJNTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

SXOWFLAKE  CARDS,  if  s,?amp! 

5  p;ick.s,  5  naiiifs.  SI.    liy  return  mail.    Send 
Itilis  or  silver.    Wairanted  to  suit  or  money  re- 
funded.   AH  other  kinds  equally  low.    Largest 
variety  on  earth.    Agents  Wiinted.    One  sent  ua 
nearly    $100,00    shortly   aftei'   getting  his 
ilonev  for  YOU  TOO  in  lliis.    Send  Stamp  for 
IV.    t.    CAI«\'ON, 
?13  ^ViLsliiiigtoii  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRISTOL   CARDS,  (0  tints),  with  name,  and 

sanipie  01  Oriental  Polish  fur  lOeentsandstamp. 
F.  \V.  AUSll.N  &  CO.,  KORTH  Hayek,  Conn. 

/^/^  MIXED  CARDS, 

VP^    Ageuts' Outfit.  10c     ' 


witli    name,    10c„ 
,    and  stamp. 
L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct, 


50 


MIXED  CARDS,  Sp."Y>'„%,Yoe:""  " 

D.  S.  STEVEKS,  Jr.,  Norllifoid,  Ct. 


^r\  Mixed  Cards,  Damask,  Repp,  Granite,  Etc..  with 
'^1  I  name  printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outnt,  i>c. 
t^\_r  Address  CLINTON  BEOS.,  Cllntonville,  Conn. 

65 


LIRGE     uriXED  CARD*.  Willi  iiuiiie  lOe. 

imrt  3  et.  stamp,    'i.^  Styles  PT^IV  TARDS,  lOe. 
Samiilcsfic.         M.  DOWD  ..t  CO..  Bn.^lol,  Conn. 


YOTTR  NAME  printed  on  50  MIXED   CARDS. 
Damask.  lippp,  Girinite.  Bristol.  &»-..  lor  Hie.  and  stamy. 
NOVELTi'  CAltl>  CO..  Ilox  ;«;">.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

^A  MIXED  CARDS,  ^if^rv':-  "^- 

kM  \J    Agents'  Outllt,  10c.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 
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LEVEL    TREAD 
HORSE    POWERS. 


Awarded  a   MEDAL   and  DIPLOMA  OF    UONOU.  at  the 

Interuational  Exposition,  Pliiladelpliia,  1S76,  to 

HS^EBNKR'S    IMPROVE  O 

Level     Tread    Railway   Sorse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator, 


Horses'  feet  stand  level  on  floor  of  Power;  labor  and 
fatigue  of  the  horse  (iitninished  ;  power  increased  ;  money 
saved.  Smooth-shod  horses  work  on  tiieni  better  than  roujrli- 
«hoil  on  the  old  style  Powers;  liave  a  slower  w:i]k  for  horse. 
These  Powers  are  sin^^le  or  double-geared,  for  one  or  two 
horses,  with  tlie  only  successful  Speed  P.kgulator  in  the 
world.  We  also  have  the  simplest,  most  desiriible  and 
cheapest  Tiireshers.  Separator  and  Cleaners,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  'J'hese  Po\ver8  and  Machines  will  do  more  work, 
witli  less  labor  for  horse  or  operator,  than  any  other  ;  pro- 
nounced superior  by  every  purchaser.  Have  on  record  in 
our  oflBce  a  large  list  of  First  Premiums,  Diplomas  and 
Medals  of  State  and  County  Fairs  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  tlic  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  and  Sole  Manulacturers. 
Established  in  l&iO.  JS^  Send  for  Circulars,  and  learn  of 
the  great  success  of  these  Machines.    Address 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 

(Please  state  if  noticed  in  the  American  AgriciUturiat.) 

ROCK'S    IMPROVED 

HAY  &  COTTON  PRESS. 

Simplest  and  best 
in  use. 

Has  taken  First  Pre- 
mlnm  over  all  Presses 
wherever  exhibited. 

Also  Prize  Medal  at 
American  Institute 
Fair. 

No.  1.  Hay  Press,  Bale 
175  to'JOOlbs.,  $70  net. 

No.  2,  Hay  Presa,  Bale 
225  to  ^50  lbs.,  $80  net. 

No.  X,  Cotton  Press, 
Bale  500  lbs.,  $I'ir)  net. 

For    Illustrated    and 
^_J  Descriptive  Catalogue 

""^  address 

CUGKIVK  ROCK,  Glenn  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dodge    Hay    Press— Automatic    Feed, 

Puts  10  tons  in  a  common  car— Presses  a  car  load  a  day- 
Portable  as  a  wagon.    Guaranteed. 

Address  M.  &  H.  M'F'G  CO.,  Waterford.  N'.  Y., 
or  W.  T.  HANNA.  376  N.  Water  St.,  Cbicaco,  111. 

The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Saves  labor  and  money.  It  is  simple  ;  the  grap- 
pling positive  ;  It  runs  OE  friction  rolls,  hence 
will  come  back  on  sli;;ht  luctine.  Tbe  track  is 
inexpL'uiive;  the  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  manj 
bandrcdaave  In  use.  ISo  trouble  about  (get- 
ting over  hi^h  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.  Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  mowine  is  reduced.  Track  should  bo 
pnt  up  now  while  barns  are  full. 

Send  for  circulars  and  dL'sij:;ns  for  trackinj 
barn,  to  U.  S.  Wind  £n(,'lne  ta  Pump  Co.,  Da- 
tarlo,  111.,  manufiiclurers  of  the  Old  Rellkblo 
HaJUday  Standard  Wind  Mill. 


^i 


■vTMAYPr'cSSjL  ADDRtSS  FCR  CIRCULAR 
■^'  -*    5\RK.DEDERlCK8tC0 


CHAMPION 

FANNING  MILLS. 

Largest   Fanning   Mill   Factory    in   Aiiieiica. 

We  make 

6  Sizes  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  &  Farm  Use. 

SeitarateB  No.  1  and  1  Wheat  at  one  operation. 
Witli  attachment  cleans  and  separates  Clover  and  Timet liy 
Seeds  at  one  operation. 
Has  also  a  perfect  Flax  Seed  rijr. 
Excels  for  Castor  and  White  Beans. 


Grand  Alcdal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Flourlnp  Mill.    I    Gtandard  QrindinE  Mill. 


Scouriir,  Urlndornnd  iTol 

8  fo-Jth-nn  by  4  fcothk-h. 
Runa  with  bolt  4  Inchui  wldo. 

Flours  3  to  Obu:ihcUptir  hoir. 
Ilaedonbli]  rontlhitiiiK  uoUcr. 

For  Hour,  mlddlluuaaiid  bran. 
GIvea  every  ono  Ilia  own  Rrlil, 

Mata<Rlhc  best  (lour  and  yield. 
Iiarullablollourlnfr  mill. 


For  all  flubstnucea  wcTor  dr\ 

Unlit  of  burr  tt.^no  and  Uuo. 
For  heavy  or  light  power. 

Cnpaiily  of  SU  Inih  stouci. 
E»iiial  to  onj*  larj^cr  bIic. 

Thiikcftt  l-ronch  burr  atone*. 
Doublo  dlscbaiva  iipoutA. 

Adjustable  bahbStl  boxc*. 
Solid  self-adjustiuK  burm. 

Centennial  Juriires  award  medal  on  t^ifttfsc  par:- 
able^  vertical  millafor  Kolifiiiij  aud  good  workman- 
thtp,  economj/  and  adap(itbUilij._jgj^ 

EDWARD   llAltniSON,  N  KW  IIAVKN".  CONN.^ 

Mallorv  &  Sanfoni  Pntt-nt.    Tlie  liest  in  nsc.    Company'a 
Agent,  JOHN  W.  QUINCY.  98  WiUlam  St..  N.  Y. 


Sf^DEBitJltE  GIANT  STEpENIiiE, 

TVieBest^;  ;\:^    M       ,  J3ne-HG^s6Pcr^^^ePi^witli  tl^i^)^Jfla^ 

,  ^     "T\TO-Hors«Powe^^ 

""  ^THp?e-Horse Power,.250.  ' 


POWER  ENGlNEf^l 

|::.:^;JMariufadureclbY^  :;> 

pRD-B.SNYDER,-' 
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OR  SEND  FOR 

■jLLUSTRATEp 
CatALOGuiv 


U?mGSTOi\  &  CO.'S 

CORN  MILL 


5 
HANDORPOWERUSE 

Price  $13. OO. 

This  mill  will  do  as  much  work 
as  any  Traill  in  the  market. 

ETery  Farmer  should  have  one  of  these  ItliUs. 

Live  Agents  Wanted. 
Send  for  Agents  Descriptive  Circular  to 

1.1VI1VGSTO.V  €!t  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BALDWIN'S 
AirrtiiKicAN 

FODDER  CUTTER. 

Beat  in  tlie  market.  Don'r 
purchase  any  other  kind  nutil 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con- 
taining Description  and  Price 
List. 

C.    PIEHPONT    &    CO., 

iMantifaetnrers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

FEED    CUTTERS 

are  of  largre  ctipacityand  so  simple  that 
tliey  can  be  sold  for  half  the  price  of 
others.  Also  the  most  rapid  and  durable 
Vej;etable  Cutters  in  market.  Need  not  be 
paid  lor  till  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 
Circulars  free. 

GALE    &    CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE    SIJL.VER   &   DGMIXG   FEED  CUTTEU 
Has  uo  Bnperioi'  iu 
the  market. 

Celebrated  for  iis  great  ca- 
pacity, ease  of  running,  and 
us  aaaptabilily  to  all  kinds  of 
■work.  Our  **  IniproTeil 
Safety  Fly  Wheel"  isiiie 
only  successlul  device  for 
preventing  accidents  so  com- 
mon to  Powtr  l'\'e(i-Cnttcrs. 

Send    for  ciicnljirs    j,'iviug 
pi'ices  anil  lull  pattinilar^. 
Afauti  by  Silver  LVOeiiiins: 
Mfff  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


STRAUB  mill  COMFAHY'S 


^    Vv\VVSy)//Z///yG  MACHINERY  a<, 

'^^^^■^'^•^  Af/LLERS    SUPPLIES. 


BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

jSucccsaon  to  Jan.  Uradforil  iL  Co. 
MAHUFACTUUEU6  OF 

French  Bahr  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

Smut  Machines,  etc. 
Also,  JcalerH  in  UoltinR  Clolhs  and 

(.u'iRTalMlll  Furoiabiug. 
Offloo  &  Factory. 158  W.ad  3t. 

CIXINNAI'I,  O. 

J.R.StcWiirl.rro.  W.R.DUDlap.S-c 

CyPB-LCff-T.THTa  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


"ECLIPSE" 

FARM     ENGINE. 

(See  illustration  on  pagre  240.  Jane  uumber.> 
Send  for  Centennial  JndseB'  Reports,  and  catn- 
losues  of  Eclipse  Engine!:!,  Stationary  Eneines, 
Boilers,  Saw-Mills,  A:c.,  to 

FR  ICIi  &  CO., 

WAYNESBORO,  Franklin  Co.,  Fa. 
THE 

"DOMESTIC"  ENGINE. 

2  and  4  Horse-Poiver, 
PRINCIPAL    FEATURES. 

Cold  Bearings,  Harden- 
ed Steel  Pins,  Casted 
Steel    Connections,   and 

all  parts  intcrchaneeable. 

'SVKOUGIlT-ir.ON'   BOILEK. 

Nothing  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  &  A.  B.  L,ANDIS, 

>[:iiHifacturers.      Lancaster,  Pa, 


|.-iit.v\'iiUrA\ni-^ 


ClilPPER.  Verucal  EiiKliics.  off  irnd  on  wheels! 
„'^'"-'^-i!,';  ^^■'i>'>''i'- '■  Ho'se  Power.  Jl&i.  s  Horse  on  wlieels, 
Prlee  $iOO,  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Engines.  8  Horse  Pow- 
er Chniiix.  on  wheels.  S>i;:5.  Builders  ol  Stalionary  Engines. 
4  styles,  Ironi  b  to  aOil  llorse  Power.  Corlls's  Engines.  Extra 
Finis li  and  cut  off  Engine.^:.  Crank"  Stallonary.  and  Plain 
1  inished  Engines.  Boilers.  Circular  Saw-.Mills,  &c.  Succes- 
sors to  Utica  Steam  tngiiie  Co..  formerly  Wood  &  Mann, 
tstablislied  1S5,  \\  e  lia\e  the  largest  \\nKal  Engine  Pat- 
terns 111  United  States.  * 

TAYLOIl    M.ANlrpACTURIIVG    CO.. 

,,      .  ., ,     .        Westminster,  Itlaryland. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. ' 

Steam  Engines 

PORTABLE  ^.su 

STATIONARY. 
ALL    SIZES. 

Safe,  Durable,  EfieolivB. 

SE-\U  FOK  CIllCULAK. 

BLYMYER    MFG.   CO., 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
BOOKW.\LTEIt    Ei\(iI!VE. 

Compact,  Substi\nti;il,  Economical,  aud 
Easily  inaimjied.  Ciuanintced  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  cl:ilincd.  Kn- 
pine  and  Boiler  coniplole.  incUulinff 
Governor,  Fnni|\  &c.,  tuiiU  boilng),  aC 
tliu  low  price  ol 

3     Horst-Po  wcr S'^4  'J.UU 

^Vi       '*  •*         '48.-|,.'»0 

6s      **•  "       34:i.r»u 

J3^  Put  ou  Cara  nt  SpriiigUeld,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  WW   Lil'iTiv  SI..  New  Vork  CUy. 

SKINNER 

POKTIIILI!  E^lill 

■i M  to  10  II.  P. 

Maiie  l>y  Special  loob. 
All  pavls  duplicated. 
Send  for  circular. 
SKIWER  &  AVOOD, 
Krie.  Pa. 

Afflericau  Feuce  Mannfactmlni  Company 

liiriiiBhe»  Ihc  best  and  cheapest  fence  manufactured.    Sea 
April  nnmhfv  of  the  American.  AgricHlturist. 
Send  for  descriptive  Ctrrular. 

Omcc,  so  Maiigiu  St.,  N.  Y. 
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IMPERIAL    EGG    FOOD. 


ALL   VARIETIES 

or 

POULTRY. 


LAYING    HENS, 

YOUNG    CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 
TURKEYS. 


Trade  Mark  secured  by  Letters  Patent. 


^V^ILL    IVL^KIE    HE]VS    LA"^. 

3  all  common  ailments  and  increases  the  profits  of  the  Ponltry  Tarcl  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
nd  circulars  and  testimonials  from  the  best  authorities  on  Poultry  Matters  in  the  country.    I  acka 


Prevents  and  cures  i 

appllcationwe  will  send  c^x^„*«..,  .....^  vi,^„i... «...«, ^  *.« 

sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  for  trial  size.    ?1.00  and  fi.OO  for  large  packages. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.  I        John  P.  Heiirv  &  Co.,  New  York.        I 

Geo.  C.  Goodwill  &  Co..  Boston.  I        li.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  I 

CHARLES    R.    AI.L.EIV    &    CO.,   Propricfors,  P. 


On 

ickages 


Benson  &  Burpee,  Pliiladelphia- 
H.E.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
O.  Box  103,  Harlford,  Conn. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN'S 

Cresylic 


Patented  May  )iSth,  1S67,  Re-issued  July  ZOtk,  1S72. 

A  Sapoiiaceou.s  Conipoaiid  witli  Cresylic  antl 

Carbolic  Acid. 

For  Preventing  and  Ctirina:  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis- 
e;"ses  of  the  Skiu.    "U'ill  destroy  Lice.  Ticks,  Fleas.  &c. 

Is  beneficial  to  tlie  general  liealtli  and  condition  of  tlie 
flock.  Tlie  useof  tliis  DIP  will  cleanse  and  wliiten  llie 
Fleece— also  increased  the  giowtlt  or  weight  snfficieut  to  be 
a  lull  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Frepriration  is  Warranted  to  be  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonous  Compounds,  and  will  posi- 
tivelv  do  ali  that  we  claim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5, 10,  f)0,  im,  and  200  pounds. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Oertain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  destroys  tlie  worms,  but  cleanses  and  qulcklv 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  bv  it. 

No  fly  will  :utack  a  wound  to  wliicli  this  preparation  has 
been  :ipplled.  Sheep  which  rarely  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  untler  the  ordinarv  trejitment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  farther  particulars.sendfor  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDOER    &    L.AIRU. 

S3  Joltit  Street,  XcAv  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERIMABY    DOLLEOE. 

INCORPORATED     (875. 

141  West  54tli  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7tli  Avs., 
HEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  !,.cctitres  in  tliis  lii- 
sti?;itioik  \i  ill  coiiiiiii-iicc  on  ^Vediiesclay,  3d 
<(f  Octoljcv,  1877,  and  tcriiiiiiat';  late  in  Feb., 
1^7s:.— Tlie  SprEiis  cotirsc  "vviU  begin  on  IVIarcii 
am!  last  uutil  middle  2>Iity. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  a.IAV^TARS>,  3I.B.V.S., 

Doau  of  tlie  Faculty^ 

FARMER'S 

VETERINARY  ABVISER, 

By  Pkof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  Uuiyersity,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
"  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language."— C'o«?j/r//  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  IVom  the  Author  for  S3. 

SMITH'S 

"EaileClwof'ir 

A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  fish,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample,  50  cts.,  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

EAGLE    CLAW    CO., 
713  Sansom  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Address 


BEACOX   FAKM,  Mrthport,  Long  Island, 
BREEDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEIKSHIEE  SWICnEL 

Also  FAUCT  POirLTET  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  beat  stools.   Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  Manager. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

8HIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS.  l>reii  .-ind  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAX,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
.^iBO  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 


jT^AME  FOWI>.    Ked  Ii-isli  Setters. 

^3*  and  Show  CiiiTier  ;'i<:eons.  shiiipe'l  by  J.  f. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill.  Limerick,  Ireland,  u.iiin  r 

v{  (iulil  MeOiiS  ;<i  r.ni>  an<i  New  \  ork.  Urouze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadeipbia  ;  alsu 
Tliorousli-bre*l  HuuiKlt;.  lJL';ii;les.  itinl  oihw  D^rz>.  .j.  (  .  C. 
can  likewise  select.    Sheep.   Cattle,  and   Horses  lor 

clients,  liavins  bad  long  and  latjie  e.Kiieiience  in  litem. 

DAY'S 

AUTOMATIC    INCUBATOR. 

Highest  Ceateunial  A^Fard,  Chickens  hatched  and 
re:ircd  sunmier  ;inii  wiun;i-.  -M;icniiie  used  as  Incubator  nnd 
ArtiJiciiil  Motlier  at  same  tinn-.  Capacity.  220  eggs.  Price, 
^50,    See  July  Agriciiltitri'it,  ISi'J.    Address 

DAY    BltOS.    &    CO., 
S*2  Liudeu  Aveuuc,  Baltimoret  Old. 

Higk  Class  Poultry. 

Liciit  nnil  Dark  Brahm,is, Partridge  and  Uliite 
Cochins.  Brown  and  'SVliite  Leghorns,  Houi1an«, 
and  G.  S.  Uantatns.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Effgs.  securely  paciied  in 
new  baskets.  ?3.00  per  13,  or  Jn.Oi)  fof  Sfl.  Please 
state  what  vnii  want.  Send  for  Circiilaf. 
tJEO.  S.  JOSSEL.rN,  Fredonia.  Jf.  T. 

CHICKS    FOR    SALE    NOW. 

Plrinontli  Eocks.  Brown  Lt'choriis.  Lit,'ht  and  DarkBi,aU- 
masi  Huff  and  Partrid}.'e  Cocliuis.    AVrite  lor  prices. 

E.  J.  CAKPENTEP,,  07  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HIGH    CLASS 

LIGHT  BRAKMAS, 

DARK   BRAKMAS, 

BUFF  CGSKINS,  AND 

B.B.R.  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Fine  cliicks  for  exhibition  or  breed- 
in;:  lor  sale  now  at  reasonaido  prices 
I'nr  ihorouch-bred  stock,  but  noue 
athalt  price.  Xocircuhns.  'Wtiie 
fur  wi.:it  you  want  aiui  we  will  quoic 
vou  prices. 
"Will,  B.  WONPERLY,  Dayton,  OUio. 

POLANDS. 

.\  few  choice  Chicks  for  sale  of  Buff  and  Goiam 
■•Poland^'  '^■°"^g^iSil'^^^'|^°^^i;l?i^  wollaston,  Mass. 

N.    GUILBIRT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  GivyiiccUl,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  :m&  Sontlidown  Sheep,  Cljestcr, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Tonlonse.Brenien.llongKon^', 
AVhitc  Cliina  and  Wild  Geese,  Caynsa,  Bouen.  Ay  usbniy, 
Pekin  and  Mnsk  Backs,  Bronze,  Blue.  Bull  and  "tthite 
Turkevs,  Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cociiin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl.Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Piseons,  Eggs.  (fcc.  at  low 
inices.  Best  Breeds  of  Does  and  Maltese  Cats,  P.ahbits,Fer- 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  TVJiite  Jlice.  &e.  Soua  Birds  of  all  kinds. 
Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand.  ^.  .„  .  _  , 
Sewloundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

WILLIAM  OROZIEE, 

BEACOX  HILIi,  Nortliport,  L.  I.,  X.  Y., 

deceived  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrsiiire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorkins  Fowls. 

or  S:«le  at  Flcet^vood  ^tocl*:  Farm, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky..  Tlioronphbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Address  J.  W .  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


F 


SHORT-HORN  BUliLi-Duke  of  Delaware,  13  months 
old— for  sale. 
WM.  .J.  FELL.  Faulkland,  Bel. 

HHENNEBEUGER,   Produce  Commission    Mer- 
a    cliant.   No.  317  Wa.«hinston   St.,  New  York.    "  Quick 
sales  and  prompt  returns."    Send  for  weekly  price  currents. 

rmTTC!  T    nr\J  V   PKODi'CE  coions- 

U  i  U  (O  Jj.  UUJ-IIji    SION    MERCHJlNT, 
141RcadeSt.,!VewYDrUi    ExtaUishedinKSi.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 

PRODUCE    COMMIS- 
SIO.V  MERCHANTS. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Steam-cooked  White  Wlieat 
and  Oat  Meal.  _        No.  279  AV.Tshington-s*..  N^  Y. 


E.&O.WAED, 


(Est'd  ]R43.)      Ref.,  Irving  National  Ba 


■>rew  York  City. 


PniTlRn  FI.V  Real  Estate  &  Loan  Acent, 
XiUUitlVIf  riJl,  Putnam.  Conn.  Farm  and  Vilhiee 
property.  IMills  and  Mill  Privileges  constantly  on  hand  for 
sale  or  exchange.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MAGIE    OR   POLAND    CHINA. 


D.  M.  MAGIE.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio, 

Origrinator  and  Breeder  of  the  Famous  >Iaeie 
or  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Pig.>  for  sale  at  all  seasons  oi  the  year.  bO\vs  in  pig  to  mv 
be,sr  boars,  for  sale.  Premium  show  stock  of  the  fines't 
quality,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Parties  wantiiiir  the 
Magie  or  Poland  Chiua  stock  pure  should  send  to  bead- 
qnaiters,  and  address  me  as  above. 

Please  state  ichere  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

"^^rf^T?  TrClTTTTJTT'ii  8  littere  of  the  most 
X  \J  JLl  IVr^mjAAlik^,  perfect  pi;rs  we  ever 
saw!  BERKSHIRES  "i"  om-  nofpfi  Cnil'fr'x  stork  i\\\(\ 
others.  CHESTER  WHITE?,  POLAXI)  CHINAS 

and  ESSEX.  Yuung  Pii's  ami  a  lu.niiou  uf  our  choice 
hreeJimi  itovk  for  sale.  SOl'THDOWX  and  COTS- 
■\VOIjI>  SHEKP  and  Lambs  out  of  our  cclebiaied  im- 
ported lianis,  Avrsliire  and  Jersev  Cows  and  Calves. 
VOU.\ri  FO'Wr.S  of  all  varieties  of  Pure  bred  Poultrv. 
New  BREEDER'S  MAMJAL,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, '■iiiC.    Ci:  culai-«  fren. 

BENSON,    BURPEE  &  CO., 

V.oClsnicii  St.,  i  iiilad'-itiiiii.  Pa. 

ISA  OR  Jliyiii  HOIiS. 

L.  L.  REflD,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Bleeder  and  Ship- 
per of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Ma^ie  Ho::s,  Broi.ze  Turkeys,  and  all 

Ilic  Kadiii^  kinds  of  faucr  Poultry.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 

BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

Most  fasliionable  Pedigree.    Rock  botioui  prices. 

D.  H.  tiUODELL.  Antrim,  N.  H. 

ESSEX    PICS. 

TWO    TO    THREE    MONTHS    OLD. 

One  Boar,  SS.  Sow.  $S.  Pair  not  aiiin,  $ln. 

Four  to  Ave  months  old.  $ln  each.     Five  to  six  monlhB  old,. 

S;20  eacli.    Sows  in  pig.  $25  to  $30  each. 

Boxed  and  delivered  at  eipi  ess  office  free  of  extra  charge, 

aiid  t:iiaraiiice  sate  deHveiy. 

High  Class  Poultry'at  bottom  prices. 

-J.  1:=.  GILES,  Apalacliin,  Ticga  Co.,?r.  T. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre- 
miums ill  a  niajoritv  of  the  States.  Send  fur  their  de- 
sciiptiou,  and  Clioice  Poultry,  :ind  get  readv  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVKU.  Cleveland,  Oliio. 

Purebred  Calves,  Chester  White.  Berkshire  :iud  York- 
shire Pig^s.  Scotch,  Skye,  and  Shepherd  pups,  Poultrv  and 
Pigeons,  all  ol  the  liaest  imported  strains,  bred  and  for  sale 
Ijv  Fr.incis  Morris.  Morton.  Del.  Co..  Pa.    Send  for  circular. 
FRAXCIS  MOItigs.  P.  O.  Box  2^9?,  Philadelphia. 

Hall  Bros.,  Ann  Arbor.Mieh..nialceaspecialty  of  bre"''.- 
iiiir  ilie  fiiie.-I  strains  ol' Essex.  Suffolk.  Berkshire, and  Po- 
land China  pigs.  Prices yCi ojf carii raiea.  Satisfaction guaian- 
teed.    A  few  splendid  pigs',  gilts,  and  line  boars  now  ready. 

BlaoK   lEnss  for   stcckinir  ponds-^Pelciii 
Oucksy  Bronze  i-:  Narragansett  Tarkeys»I-ialjt 

I'r.-jiMiias.  Jersev  Cattle,  A.  i.  C.c.l:..  and  C"i=\vol<i?. 
at  low-  prici-h-     Aildress       W.    CLIFT.    Mygiic  Bridge.  Cl. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS.  ^^S^l 

live  list  01  Virsinia  larnis  for  sale. 

DlCKlXSOy  &  CIIEwyi.N'd,  l!icbiuQnil,Ya. 

"  The  more  !<nowled2:e  a  farmer  has,  the  more  his 
land  is  worth." — Old  Frendi  proverb. 

The  Commercial  Value  of  the  Dairy — 
The  Moaey  in  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese. 

WILLARD'S 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

5^6  Octavo  pages,  and  nearly  200  illustrations.  Post-paid,  |3, 
CONTEXTS.— The  American  Dairy  Belt ;  tlie  Dairy  com- 
pared witii  otlier  Husbandries;  Home  and  Foreign  Con- 
§uinption  ;  Value  of  the  Milk  Crop  ;  Dairy  Farms  ;  Pastures- 
Dairy  Barns;  Farm  Earns;  Butter  and  Cheese  Facioriee; 
Creameries.  &c.,  with  Plans.— Feeding,  Grasses, Root  Crops; 
Varieties  of  Stock;  Selection.  Care,  and  Management  oi 
for  the  Dairy;  Dairy  Utensils  of  every  kind  illustrated; 
Milking;  Qualities  of  Milk;  Associated  DaiiTing  ;  Englisii 
Dairy  Practice.— MiscFACTrRE  of  Cheese  ;  FaclurJes  ; 
Statistics;  Qualities;  Varieties ;  Commercial  Value  ;  Uten- 
Bils;  Macliinei-y;  Packing,  etc. 

Over  200  illustrated  pages,  thorough  and  practical  on 
cheese  making.  A  thorough  book,  abreast  of  the  times,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  every  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture  and  management  of  dairy  products. 


WILLARD'S 

Practical  Butter  Book. 

171 12mo.  pages  and  50  illnslrations.  FoBt-paid,  f  1,00. 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  Factories  and 
Farm  Dairies,  inclndingthe  Selection,  Feertin  j,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock  for  Butter  Dairying,  with  Plans  for  Dairy 
Rooms  and  Creameries,  and  lUustr.-itionB  of  Dairy  Fixtures 
and  Utensils.  The  approved  practice  of  the  best  butter 
maters  at  iiome  and  abroad. 
ORANGE  JUDD   CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CR^^D^LL'S     LATEST! 

The  District  School. 


"  ISIary  h.ad.  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  -was  "vvliite  as  shotv. 
And  every^vllere  that  Mary  ^verlt, 
Tlie  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 

GOOD    SCHOLARS. 

SOBER    TEACHER. 
NICE    BOOKS. 


"  He  follo^ved  lier  to  sclxool  one  day, 
AVhicli  \^^as  against  tlie  rule. 

It  made  the  children  la\xgh  and  play 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school." 

ROaUISH  BOYS. 

BAD  DUNCE. 

HAPPY  LAMB. 


Every  Child  who  becomes  the  owner  of  this  new  and  pleasing  invention  of 
Mr.  Crandall  can  "play  school"  to  his  or  her  heart's  content. 

Every  boy  and  girl,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh  over  tliis  group  of  teacher  -and  scholars 
in  the  "  district  school,"  and  thousands  of  parents  will  recall  Avith  great  delight  their  own  experiences 
!  in  childhood.  The  grave  "  master,"  seated  by  the  desk,  with  his  "  whisking  stick  "  ;  the  boys  and 
girls,  with  books  having  keal  words  which  can  be  used  iu  helping  the  Avee  urchins  at  home  to 
read ;  the  "  little  lamb "  that  has  followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school ;  the  "  dunce "  and  his 
cap,  and  the  altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive toys  of  Crandall's  invention.  The  picture  at  the  head  of  this  sheet  is  only  the  representa- 
tion of  a  single  group  made  up  with  this  set  of  figiu'es.  They  can  be  put  together  in  any  form, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  one  who  handles  them,  and  may  be  made  exceedingly  amusing. 

PRICE  $1  ;   BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 
Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  g-enerally,  and  many  others. 

ORDERS    FROM    THE    TRADE    TVILL    BE    SUPPLIED    ON    LIBERAL    TERMS. 

OTl  J^lSr  Gr:E     JTJDD     COMPA^DSTY, 
'245    BROA^DT^A^Y,    NE^N^   YORK. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 
SPECIAL    TEllWS    TO   CLUB    ORGANIZERS 

and  those  wlio  devote  wkole  or  piirt  oi"  time  in 

selling  our  goods. 

SEN'D    FOU    NEW    I'RICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Dox  3643.) 


31  iiiul  30  Vcscy  St.,  New  York. 


NORNY'S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  ot  friiii,  eitlier  witli  or 
without  being  air  right.  This  powder  ha=^  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  all  the  Si.ites  of  the  Union,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  50  cents  a  boi,  wliich  pre-^crves  60  pounds  ol'  dressed 
fruit.  Three  boxes  for  One  Dollar.  Sont  by  mail,  to 
-any  address,  witli  tiill  directions.  L'sual  discount  to  tlie  trade. 
JOH[VST4>\,  HOL.I.OAVAY  &  CO., 
60a  Arcli  Sr.,  PliilaclclpUisi.,  General  Affento. 


MICROSCOPES 


Of  all  kinds  and  prices  for  Colleges,  Schoojft.  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  Gl^ASSES  for  investiga- 
tions in  Boltimi.  Minprnlnqu,  Horiii-iilture.  Aar>r"lture,etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,  TELESCOPES,  etc. 
€J  Pagk  Pkick  Lis'r,/«/  //  ilnistrated,  f:ent  frte. 

McAllister,  yf/g-  optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOODELL    COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Saratoga  Potato  Peelers  &  Slicers, 
Cay  State  Potato  Parers,  Bay  State,  Mammoth  Bay  State 
No.  1,  Mammoth  Bay  State  No.  U  Paring,  Coring  &  Slicing 
Machines,  Turn-Table  &  Lightning  Apple  Parers,  Lightning 
Peacii  Pareis,  Family  Cherry  Stoners,  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sowers,  &c.  Aiilriin,  N.  H. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

ri  IHIS  puteut  poriable  Muhiy  S:i»  Mill  is  adapted 

_L    lu  uuy  locality,  n-ill   3ilw  aiiy  kiud  of  loga, 

and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 

io^  cousidcred)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.     Its 

frame,  head-blocks,  aud  workiug  parts 

are  of  tUemost  substanlial  and  pernia- 

iieut  kind,  being  luadc  eotirely  ot  iron 

and  steel.     It  is  usually  set  up  and 

started  in  Trora  one  to  two  days  time. 

]  t  is  generally  driven  by  tliresbiog  en- 

gines  or  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

t  cuts  from '2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
d:iy.  The  Mill  and  Kngine  may  conveniently  be 
ojieratgd  by  two  men.     Send  for  ci  i  cular. 


I»SUHA70LI3I»S. 


CHANDLER  dt  TAYLOR. 


The  Best  Fanning  Iflill  in  the  World. 

BUT  THE 
A.  P.  DICKET 

Fanning  Mill 

No  good  Fanner 
can  afford  t?  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
or  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 

in  dirty  conditiont 

BTCKSY,  Racine,  \Vi» 


Address 


ffUtS  PATENT 
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LEWIS' 

Practical  Poultry  Book. 

Over  100  Illustrations.     Octavo.     224  Pages. 

Extra  Cloth,  poBt-paid,  $1.50.  -^ 

CONTENTS.— Fowls,  their  General  Management.— Breed- 
ing and  Mating.— Sotting  Hens  and  Incubation.— The  proper 
Food  and  Feeding.— I^eariug  Fowls  for  Market  and  Eggs.-- 
Fattening  and  Packing  Poultry  for  Market.— Varieties  oi 
Fowls,  all  illustrated.— Turkeys,  Management  and  ditferent 
Breeds.- Ducks,  their  Varieties  and  Management.- Geese, 
Managemiint  and  different  Breeds.— Diseases  of  Poultry.— 
Poultry  Houses,  Yards,  and  Runs,  with  Plans.— Poultry  Ap- 
pliances, with  Plans.— Caponizing  Fowls,  illustrated.— Ana- 
tomy of  the  Egg.— Incubators.— Hearing  Chickens  by  Arti- 
ficial Means.— Variations  of  Plnmage.-Enemies.— Packing 
Eggs  for  Transportation.— Eggs  as  a  Commercial  Commodi- 
ly.— Care  of  Poultry  in  Winter.— A  Sonth  American  Poultry 
Farm.- The  Englisli  Standard  of  Excellence  lor  every  Va- 
riety. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245   Broadway,    New   York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER 


K    COMPLETE  AND  STANDAKD  GUIDE  TO  THB 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR   DOMESTIC   USE,   THE    MARKETS,   OR 

EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Bt  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PBE88. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
ponlterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick, 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Mannal  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  liatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large    poultry  yards A  study  of    Mr. 

Wright's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligeHt 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  Tmk  Tribum. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  matr 
.ers  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Fm-rmrs'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  ol 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  am' 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufticienl 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  jioultry  management 
BS  a  profitable  business.  Vniled  PresbyUrian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  exp-;rienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Obse)-ver. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  ail  who  were  expen 
anced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  nnd  the  conse- 
quence is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughnese 
and  exhaustivenesB.  Sochester  Beimcrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man 
agement  of  poul*^'/  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchmaii  and  Bejlecior. 

PEICE,  POST-PALu,  S2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDO    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A    Guide    to    tlie     Successful    Cultivation    ot 
the    Alarket    aud    Family    Garden. 

By    peter    HENDERSON. 

Finely    Ulustratea.    Price,    Posl-paid,    S1.90. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
follow  gardening  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the 
matrons  upon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole 
care  and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  mina- 
tia  of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  illustrated. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  this 
book  that  any  wide-awake  cultivator  would  give  five 
times  the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  boy, 
because  from  it  he  can  learn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  be  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  farmer,  be- 
cause he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  pay,  and  how  an  un- 
kindly soil  can  be  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  mnch  of 
what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
aoWa.— Farmers'  Advertiser  (St.  Lotiis). 

This  volume,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son's head  and  heart,  and  which  powerfully  Illustrates  the 
push  inherent  in  the  Scottish  character,  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar- 
dening propensities  to  good  account. 

[Scottish  American  Journal  (New  York). 

We  are  sure  we  shall  do  otu  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  book.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it. 

[The  Telegraph  (Paincsville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

[The  North-western  (Belvidere,  Els.) 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  by 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortune  ;  and,  un- 
like his  prototype.  Grant  Thorburn,  he  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  shoddied  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  givea 
us  this  book  ;  and  the  book  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth — the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years — 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 
IDaily  Dispatch  (Eichmond,  Va.) 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  cultivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc- 
tions are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation  and  laying  o^t  of  lands 
for  gardening  ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-beds  and  cold  frames  ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds  ;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation ;  and 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  ietail.—A'ew  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  persons  live  with- 
out the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  and  comforts 
arc.  To  all  such  we  say,  buy  a  little  land  and  buy  Peter 
Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  learn  to  live 
under  your  ou-n  vine  and  apple-tree.  We  can't  tell  you  in 
a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  aspai-agus, 
but  Peter,  in  his  little  book,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  manner- — Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.) 

Peter  Henderson's  '-Gardening  for  Profit,"  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  even  most  gardeners  know  as  to  how 
to  select  and  to  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit.— Picayune  (New  Orleans). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  form  the  pen  of  an 
Amciican  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  tlius  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  ofioco  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Tbnes  (Bangor,  Me.) 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro- 
duction recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him- 
self rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with- 
out wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Grehley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245    Bkoadwat,    New    York. 
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Read  What  is  Said  Below 

About  Farmers'  Libraries. 

In  response  to  :i  request  made  of  one  whose  tliorougli  and 
practical  knowledge  on  all  matters  pertainini:  to  the  Farm, 
Garden  and  Houseliold  is  ao  fully  conceded  thtit  his  opin- 
ions could  not  fail  to  secure  attention  and  command  respect 
were  we  pi-rmitted  to  give  h\H  nnme,  we  have  received  the 
followiiitr  as  his  judgment  concerning  some  of  the  works  oq 
our  CaialoEue  of  Books  for  Farmers. 

Any  of  thi'se  Books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  or  Tervitories,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  by  Or;inge  Judd  Company.  SIT)  Broadway,  Now  York. 

For  a  Farmer's  Library. 

This  is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build- 
ings, draining,  etc.,  and  in- 
cludes sufficient  about  ani- 
mals of  different  Idnds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  most 
farmers. 


The  New  American 
Farm  Book. 

By  R.  L.  and  L.  F.  ALLEif . 
Price  $2.50. 


Farm    Implements 
and    Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50. 


American  Weeds  and 
ITseful  Plants. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Dabltngton. 
Price  $1.75. 


How  Crops    Grow, 

(price  $2.00j,and 

How   Crops   Feed, 

Cprice  $2.00.j 
By  Prof.  Sam'l  W.  Johnson. 


Country  and  Suburb- 
an Homes. 

By  D.  T.  Atwood. 
Price  $1.50. 


■  The    Fruit    Garden. 

By  P.  Barky.    Price  $a.rA). 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

By  Peteh  Hendkkson. 
Price  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  the 
South. 

By  Wm.  N.  White. 
Price  $'J.OO. 

The  New  Book  of 
Flowers. 

By  Joseph  Bkeok. 
Price  $1.75. 

Mysteries    of  Bee- 
Keeping. 

By  M  Qi'i.Nnv.    Price  $1.50. 

Practical   Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  WitiGUT.    Price  $*i.OO. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  I'\  D.  COBUux. 
Price  $1.75, 

The   Pig. 

By  JobEpH  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 


Most  larming  operations 
are  accoraplislied  by  force, 
applied  through  imple- 
ments and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
meclianics,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  tauglit,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 

For  tlie  farmer  who 
wishes  to  know  something 
about  the  weeds  upon  liis 
farm,  as  well  as  useful  cul- 
tivated and  wild  plants, 
this  will  iinswer  tetter  than 
ageneral  treatise  on  botany. 

If  £  could  have  but  two 
books  in  such  a  library  it 
would  be  these,  as  I  con- 
sider them  the  most  import- 
ant contributions  to  agri- 
cultural literature  of  mod- 
ern times.  They  contain 
all  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  agricultural  chemistry 
that  any  except  special  stu- 
dents need,  and  nowhere  is 
there  so  much  of  agricul- 
ture condensed  in  so  small 
a  space.  As  works  of  refer- 
ence they  are  indispensable. 
[  Such  allbrary  sliould  have 
I  some  work  on  domestic  ar- 
I  chitecture.  Most  works 
upon  the  subject  are  costly 
on  account  of  tlte  designs. 
This  is  one  of  the  best 
worKs,  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  contains,  with  other 
matter,  the  method  of  build- 
ing with  concrete. 

After  the  farm  crops,  Irult 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
siihject  so  completely  as 
this. 

Farms  near  cities  ofien 
make  more  from  garden 
crops  than  from  farm  crops. 
'I'll  Is  is  tlic  best  work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  for  the  family  garden 
also. 

An  excellent  garden  book, 
and  in  the  libraries  for 
SoutliL-rn  fanners  might  be 
substituted  for  Hender- 
son's, but  it  would  be  well 
to  have  both. 

I  (io  not  know  of  any 
book  upon  out-door  flower 
gardening  tliat  on  tlie 
wliolc  Is  so  good  as  this. 
Its  teachings  arc  sound,  and 
»tylc  pleasing. 


liees.  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
arc  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far- 
mers, and  separate  trcjittses 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  tn  a  library 
like  tliiw  than  those  njion 
the  larger  animals.  Eacli 
of  these  stands  In  the  front 
rank  of  books  in  Its  line. 


Draining  for  Profit. 

By  Geo.  E.  "Warikg,  Jr. 
Price  $1.50. 

Dairy   Husbandry. 

By  X.  A.   WiLLARD. 

Price  $3.00. 


Irrigation. 

By  Henkt  Stewart. 

Price  $1.50. 


The  Shepherd's 
Manual. 

By  Henry  Stewakt. 
Price  $1.5Li. 


Potato  Pests. 

By  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley. 

Price,  paper  covers,  50  cts. 
cloCh,  75  cts. 


Tim  Bunker  Papers. 

Price  $1.50. 


So  in  farm  operations, 
those  of  Draining  and  Dai- 
rying, especially  the  factory 
system,  are  not  likely  to  be 
treated  sufficiently  in  detail 
In  genepal  works. 

A  most  timely  book,  for 
inquiries  are  numerous 
upon  this  subject  of  "  Ir- 
rigation for  tlie  Farm,  Gar- 
den, and  Orchard."  This  is 
plainly  written  and  copious- 
ly illustrated ;  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  meet  almost 
any  possible  case  in  which 
water  may  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crops.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  practical  manual 
of  irrigation,  which  will  be 
useful  in  a  wide  diversity  of 
instances. 

This  work  is  regarded  by 
competent  judges  as  the 
most  valuable  production 
in  the  department  of  hus- 
bandry of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  very  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  designed  to  be  a  help  to 
every  sheep  owner,  whether 
his  flock  be  large  or  small. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  little  book. 
It  gives  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  Colorado 
Beetle  anywliere  to  be 
found,  and  includes  all  the 
latest  discoveries,  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  insect  and  tlie 
various  means  for  its  de- 
struction. It  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  exhibits  in  a 
map  tlie  spread  of  the  insect 
since  it  left  its  native  home. 

As  all  the  other  works  are 
matters  of  fact,  it  may  be 
well  to  have  a  little  pleas- 
antry. This  conveys  much 
sound  teaching  on  rural 
economy  in  a  quaint  style, 
and  it  is  sometimes  policy 
to  sugar-coat  your  pill. 

Books  for  a  Larger  Library. 

Besides  all  the  works  in  the  foregoing  list,  I  would  add 
the  following: 

American  Cattle.    L.  F.  Allen.    $3.50. 
Randall's  Slieep  Husbandry*    $1.50. 
Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.  H.  W. Herbert,  §1.75. 
American  Cattle  Doctor.    12mo.    G.  H.  Dadd. 

$1..50. 
Modorn  Horse  Doctor.  12mo.  6.H.  Dadi>.  $1.50. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Ve<;etation. 

Dr.   HAREI3.      $1.0U. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.    A.  S.  Fuller.    $1.50. 
Oraining-    for    Profit    and    Draining    lor 

HcaltU.     G.  E.  Waking,  Jr.     $1.50. 
Cranberry  Culture.    J.  J.  White.    $1.25. 
Grape  Culturist.    A.  S.  Fuller.    £1.50.    (For  the 

West  would  substitute  Husnmnn''s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

$1.50.) 
An  EIgg  Farm.    Stoddard.    Pnper50c. ;  cloth  75c. 
Hops.    3U  ctr^.    Flax.    30  cts.    Tobacco.    25  cts. 

Onion.     20  ctt.    Essays. 
Boussiiigatilt's  Kural  Economy.    $l.(iO. 
Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.    Roe.    $1.50. 

Books  for  a  Still  Larger  Library. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  other  two  lists.  I 
would  name  llie  folUtwini,'. 

II  ussey's  National  Cottage  Architecture.  $G. 
I^andscape  Gardening.    Downing.    $6.50. 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.    Henderson.    $1.50, 
Tlie  Book  of  Evergreens.    J.  Hoopes.    $3. 
'Trout  Culture,    Dr.  Slack.    $1.50. 
Farm  Gardening  A:  Seed  Growing.  Bklll.  $1. 
riie  Dog.    Dinks,  xJayhew  \-  Hutchinson.    $3. 
Voung  Sportsman's  Manual.    Korestek.    $3. 
Hunter  and  Trapper.    H.  Thkashkii.    $1. 
Tlic  Market  Assistant.    Devoe.    $2..5i). 
Hedges  and  Evergreens.     Waudeii.    $1.60. 
Pear  Culture.    P.  T.  Quixn.    $1. 
Money  in  tUe  Garden.    Quinn.    $1.50. 
American  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo.  G.  H.  Dadd.  $2.50. 
American  Keformcd  Horse  Book.    8vo.    G. 

H.  Dadd.    $2..50. 
Peacli  Culture,     Fulton.    $1.50. 
Barns, Out-BiiiIdings<V- Fences.  Haunet.  $6. 
Cottages  and  Farm  Houses.  WooDWAitD.  $1.50. 
Country  Home*.    Woodward.    $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD   CO..  245  Brofidwav.  New  York. 


Breeding,  Rearing, 

AST) 

Management  of  Swine, 

AND    THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Their  Diseases. 


F.    D.     C  0  B  U  R  N , 

A  WHSTEKN  PKAOTICAi  FAEMEK  AND  BKEEDEE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


In  thegreat  coru-growinj  States  of  the  West,  the  conver- 
sion of  tliat  product  into  the  compact  and  portable  form 
of  porli,  is  a  leadini^  indnsti-}',  and  the  problem,  "How 
much  pork  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn  ? "  or 
"  How  much  pork  is  represented  by  an  acre  of  corn  ?  "  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer.  Our  agricul- 
tural literature  has  heretofore  been  deficient  in  works 
giving  an  account  of  the  wholesale  process  of  pork-mak- 
ing, as  practised  in  the  great  corn-producing  States,  and 
the  present  book,  by  one  practically  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit, will  be  generally  welcomed.  The  first  portion  of 
the  work  discusses  the  merits  of  the  leading  breeds,  and 
while  indicating  his  own  preference  for  the  Berkshire, 
the  author  gives  a  full  presentation  of  the  claims  made 
for  other  breeds.  The  portion  devoted  to  breeding  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best  breeders,  and  the 
chapters  devoted  to  feeding  and  fattening  present  the 
subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  A  large  share  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  "Diseases  of  Swine,"  and  is 
probably  the  part  which  will  be  consulted  by  many  with 
the  greatest  interest.  But  few,  who  have  not  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject,  are  aware  of  the  immense 
losses  the  country  has  annually  sustained  for  several 
years,  through  the  wholesale  mortality  among  swine  in 
several  Western  States,  from  diseases  which  are  alike  in 
being  rapidly  fatal,  and  are  popularly  classed  under  the 
term  '■  Hog  Cholera."  This  subject  is  most  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  its  causes  shown  to  be  avoidable.  In  this 
part  of  the  volume,  as  in  other  parts,  the  author  does 
not  content  himself  by  giving  merely  his  own  experience 
and  views,  butdraws  freely  from  the  writings  of  others,  to 
whom  he,  of  course,  gives  full  credit.  The  work  through- 
out bears  the  impress  of  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  present 
siale  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  put 
forth  himself  as  an  authority.  While  written  from  a 
Western  breeder's  standpoint,  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  .any  section  of  the  country,  as 
sound  principles  are  of  universal  application.  It  is 
the  fullest  and  freshest  compendium  of  information 
relating  to  Swine  Breeding  yet  offered,  and  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  agricultural  literature. 


CONTEXTS. 

lil'EEDS    OK    SWINK.    THEIR    CHAUACTEUISTICS 
AND    WORTH. 

RAISING    AND    FATTEXINO    SWINE. 

DISEASES    OK    SWINE,    PUACTICAI.    INFOR.MATION 

AS    TO    THEIU    CAOSES,    SYMPTOMS,    I'RE- 

VENTION.    AND    CURE. 

riilCE,  POST-PAID,  $1.73. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (R.  L  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book $2  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  CattJe 2  50 

Allen's  {R.  LJ  American  Farm  Book 150 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture... 1  50 

Allen's  (S.  L.>  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Rose  Culturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses 1  50 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 3  50 

Barber's  Crack  Sliot 1  75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 2  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy 5  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bicknell's  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol 12  00 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder 5  00 

Bogardus' Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Sliootiug 2  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy 1  60 

Brackett's  Farm  Talk  paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.       75 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers ". 1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grownng 1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual 1  00 

Bruckner's  American  Manures 1  50 

Buchanan's  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making 75 

Bnel's  Cider-Maker's  Manual 150 

Bulst's  Flower-Garden  Directory 1  50 

Buist'3  Familr  Kitchen  Gardener 100 

Burges' American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field 4  00 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Barns' Illustrated  Drawing  Book 100 

Burns'  Ornamental  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Cahl well's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Canary  Birds.    Paper50  cts.    Cloth 75 

Chorlton's  Grape- Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture 1  50 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Coburn's/ Swine  Husbandry 1  75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 5  00 

Corbett'B  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Croff 's  Progressive  American  Architecture 10  00 

Cummings'  Architectural  Details 10  00 

CummlDgs  &  Miller's  Architecture 10  00 

Cupper's  ITniversal  Stair-Builder 3  50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  L2mo.  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l^nio 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth 2  50 

Dad  i's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo»  cloth...  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin'sVariationsof  Animals&Plants.2vols.[newed.l  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Gnidf I  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture 10  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant a  50 

Dinks,  May  hew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3  00 

Downmg'B  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book 2  00 

Ep.stwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Eggleston's  Circuit  Rider , 1  75 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  WorJd 1  50 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master 1  25 

Eggleston's  Rlysterv  of  Jletropolisville 1  50 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 1  25 

Emott's  Hand  "ook  for  Fruit  Growers. ...pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 
Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees l  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture 6  00 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flas  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E~savs  by  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses..". 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season 3  00 

Frank  Forester  8  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols 6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Ena's 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2vols lO  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo...  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage I  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 150 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  150 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual 1  00 

Gardner's  H')w  to  Paint 1  00 

Geyelln's  Poultry-Breeding 125 

Gould's  American  Stair-Builder  8  Guide 4  00 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant 3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages 30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  "Wurtzels,  etc 30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising 30 

Gregory  on  Squashes 30 

Guenori  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Gnillaume's  Interior  Architecture 3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Sad  die 1  00 

Hallett's  Builders'  Specifications 1  75 

Hallett's  Builders'  Contracts 10 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-Buildines  and  Fences 6  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plain  $4; 

Colored  Ensravings 6  .50 

Harris  on  the  Pig 1  50 

Hedges'  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant l  50 

Helmsley's  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants 7  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure 1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers ,..  1  75 

Holden'sBook  of  Birds paper,  ■:5c. :  cloth..     50 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c;  cloth 60 

Hooper's  Western  J'ruit  Book 1  50 

Hoopes'B  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hop  Culture.    Bv  nine  experienced  cultivators SO 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One.  1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy 50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine 1  50 

HuBsey's  Home  Building 5  00 

Hussey's  National  Cottage  Archltecttu'e 6  00 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House I  50 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases 1  75 

Jennings*  Horse  Training  Made  Easy 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases... 1  75 

Jeimings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry 1  75 

John  AndrosB  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed 2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses 1  25 

Johnston's  AgTicultural  Chemistry ,. ,...  1  <» 

.Tohnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening 1  50 

King's  Beekeepers'  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c cloth 75 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant 1  75 

Lakey's  Villa  re  and  Country  Houses 6  00 

Leuchar's  How  toBtiild  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Lewis*  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting 2  00 


Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham 3  50 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder 10  00 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture 1  50 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book 1  50 

UcClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Cultm-e 1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine 1  00 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6  00 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder G  (X) 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse 4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1  25 

Norton's  Scientilic  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book 1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres pa.,  30c.;  clo.,  60c.;  ex.  elo.  l  00 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture , 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horse 1 

Phin's  How  to  Qse  the  Microscope 

Phin's  Lightning  Rods  and  llieir  Construction 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture 1 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  snd  Builders'  Guide 1 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.) 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1 

Qulnfey's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping 1 

Qulncv  fHoh.  Josiah)  on  Soilmg  Cattle 1 

Qultm's  Money  In  the  Garden 1 

Qulnn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit ...    1 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 2 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry i 

Register  of  Rural  Afiairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each 1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  \isrr\ 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  paper,  30c.:  cloth.... 

Riley's  Potato  Pests paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,. 

Rivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden_  1 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden 1 

Rural  Church  Arcliltecture 6 

Samuels'  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  StatFS. . .  4 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c.;  cloth 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book 

Shooting  on  the  Wing 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3 

Skillful  Housewife 

Slack's  Trout  Culture l 

Starr's  "Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Bookfor  Riflemen. 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture 

Stewart^s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.Svo.  3 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book 9 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice — 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture 

Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturist.    New  Ed 3 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  FannLng 1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist 1 

Todd's  Young  Farmers'  Manual.    2  vols 3 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual — 1 

Vine's  Chemical  Manures 

Wallace's  AmericanTrottlng  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2,  each.lO 

Wallace's  American  StudEook.    Vol.1 10 

Warder  s  American  Pomology 3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evercreens  1 

Waring  s  Drainine  for  Profit  and  Plealth 1 

Warins's  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage 

Waring's  Farmers'  Vacation 5 

Warlus's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  "lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 1 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 2 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book 1 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry 3 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.    2  vols 18 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1 

Woodward's  CountryHomes 1 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12 

Woodward's  New  &  Selected  Designs  for  the  Free  Saw. 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages 3 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl.. 2 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1 

Youait  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1 

Youart  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1 

IIV   STOCK: 

Amateur  Trapper  anti  Trap  Makers'  Gtiide.pa.',50c.;  bds.$ 

American  Racmg  Calendar  of  1876  for  use  in  1877 1 

Aveling's  Carpentry  and  Joinery 1 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 

Barnard's  Gardenins  for  Money 1 

Barnard's  Mv  Ten  Rod  Farm 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 2 

Book  of  Housi'hold  Pets boards,  50c. :  cloth.. 

Bridgeman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2 

Browne's  Trees  of  America 5 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.    2  vols. 20 

Buel's  Farmers'  Companion 1 

Building  Construction 1 

Bnrnham's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Poultry 

Burnham's  Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 3 

Butler's  Family  Aquarium 

Butler's  Ventilation  of  Buildings 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.Trotting  Turf .  pa.,35;  clo. 

Carr's  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns 1 

Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.    (Colored  plates.) 6 

Clok's  Diseases  of  Sheep i 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing 2 

Cook's  Inju  ious  Insects  of  Michigan 

Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary 

Cones'  Field  Ornithology 2 

Coues'  Kev  to  North  American  Birds 7 

Culver's  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual 

Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Downln^'s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 3 

Du  BreuiVs  Fruit  Culture  2 

DuBreuil's  Vineyard  Culture 2 

Emerson's  Farmers' and  Planters' Encyclopedia 6 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agricidture 1 

Enfield's  Indian  Com 1 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopedia 3 


Farmers'  Barn  Book i  50 

Fanner's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables l  00 

Farming  for  Bovs. i  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 150 

FolTen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow 20 

Floy's  Guide  lo  tlie  Orchard  and' Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 50 

Game  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1877 15 

Gardner's  Farmers' Dictionary 2  00 

Gavlord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vols 1  £0 

Greeley's  What  I  Know  of  Farming 1  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 1  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Gnus 3  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England 1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  l^iorses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures 50 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden 175 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads 50 

Hobbs' Coimtrv  and  Suburban  Residences li  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  5(* 

How  I  made  -5350  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South SO 

Idstone  on  the  Dog 1  25 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits "R 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow 1  50 

Johnstons  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Konrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide 125 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage 1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey -Bee 2  00 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser 3  00 

Leavitt's  Facts  about  Peat 1  75 

Leibig's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry 2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier 1  25 

Masury's  Hous  ■  Pamtlng;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  SO 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Pook-Keeping  for  larmers 80 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Pract.Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

MajTiard's  Naturalist's  Guide 2  00 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing 1  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood 1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 8  00 

Norris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Paciard's  Half-hours  with  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Rand'sBulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 1  50 

Rilev  on  the  Mule 1  50 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  50 

Robins jn's  Mushroom  Culture S  00 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  !Much 1  50 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator 110 

Rural  Studies 175 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shouting. . .  2  00 

Scribhcr's  Readv  Reck^  nei"  and  Log-Book 30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waiers 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  H<  rse.    (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry 100 

Stewart's  Sorglium  and  its  Products 1  50 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist 1  50 

Trapper's  Guide 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Vaax's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Vine's  School  of  Chtmical  Manures.    iFesquel) 1  25 

Vogdes'  Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Waring's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry ,^2  50 

Wa'  intr's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns......  2  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  SporiBuieu 25 

Window  Gardener,  iRand' 50 

Wingate's  Manual  for  lifle  Practice 1  50 

Wither's  Church  Aichirecture  ;  Eleeantly  Illustrated.. 15  00 

Woo(h-uff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America 2  50 

Wright's  must  ated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col'ed  engrav.)15  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog ^  75 

Yomnans' Htmsehold  Science l  i5 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

The  pr.hlishere  of  the  American  AgricultvrislcaD  supply 
any  of  the  hack  vohunes  of  that  paper  fiom  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fifth.  These  vohunes  contain  more  varied 
ami  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Ilonsehold.  than  can  he  obtained  in 
hooks  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volnme.  at  the  Office,  $3.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
OH-'\NGE  JUDD  COMP.iNT,  245  Broadway,  N.  1. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subscrilier  to  the  AmericaD 
Agricultarist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  esquisite 
Chrome,  as  aetailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Oe-\xge  Judd  Coupasy.  and 
entitled  "  Mischief  Beewikg,"  and  "  Up  foe  Eepaies," 
have  been  reproduced  in  ehromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stoct,  a  choice 
will  he  given  to  yearly  suhscrihers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

Tlie  ehromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  345  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  lU  cents  extra  must  he 
sent  "to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  45 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 
I  ORANGE   JUDD  CO.,  345  Broaaway,  New  York. 


^RAr^GE  JUDD  COMPANY^  ^      *^^ 
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THi  BIST  llli  iOi 
NAIL  WER  MADE. 

Abonr  ten  rears  ago  the  GliOBE  NAIL,  COMPANY 

of  Boston,  put  on  llie  niarkei  the  liist  I'oimeii,  polished 
and  flni^hed  fforse  Slioe  >.'ails  readv  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  iu  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  poun-ls  per  day. 

Tlie  Olobe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  i)etter  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  oi  Horse  Slice  Nails  were  compelled 
to  makt;  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatly  improveii  In  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  shoers  that  no\v  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


'*•  finished  Na»S* 
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At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  tlie  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  otlter  Nail: 

IXTEKXATIO^f  AL  ExHIBtTION,  1ST6.  } 

U.  S.  Centexxial  Co3i3iissioa".  S 

[BrEEAr  OF  Awards.] 

Phtlabelphia,  June  2?,  1876. 
JV6. 239,  Globe  JVaz7  Co.,  Boston,  Jlasa.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed.  Polished  and  Finished.    Tlie 
nnilonnitv  in  size,  smoothnessofJinish, hardness  and  tenaci- 
ty of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  stren-ith  of  bod\',  and  riveting  proper- 
ties of  these  Nails,  unite  iu  making  tlieui  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture, 
lieconiinended  for  an  Awai-d  of  ]\lerlt. 
DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  I'hila..  Chairman," 
J.  D.  IMBUDEN.  liichinond.  Va.. 
CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me., 
G.  L.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pa., 
DAV.  McHAKDT,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
T.  DIEFENliACH.  Germany,  J 

We  annex  a  sample  of  tlie  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country; 

St.  Lofis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Bostox,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise- 
ment and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
"Humane  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals." No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  ^ay  a  few  woVds  in  favor 
of  The  Crlobe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Shoer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  ditferent 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nailin 
my  shoi>  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  tlie  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tender  footed  i-nn- 
ning horse:  and  [  can  salely  say  it  has  no  superior  in 
point  of  Tonehness.  S1iape»  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal.  I  have  used  about  fiiteen  hundred  poutuis  ot 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  X  returned  to 
you  about  two  rears  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse's  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bossi-s  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  le^s  to  trying  to  gt-t  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  liave  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  clnraMlity}  vrith  a  man 
-who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can't  he  beat !  1  am  willing  to  pav,  with- 
oin  any  suit,  for  all  harj:es  that  are  himeU  in  my  shop  bv 
using  the  Globe  Nail.  As'long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  1 
shall  conthiue  to  use  it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse's  foot. 

Tours  A'^erv  Respectfully, 

^Signed.l  P.  H.  O'NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  if  I  thouglit  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O'XT 


Tbe    T>est    Horse    is    sure    to    icvin.     SO 
CIiE:AR    THE    TRACK    FOR    TE[£ 

GLOBE     NAIL     CO. 


For  pamplilet  fully  explaining  the  above 
illustration,  address 

THE    Ix-OEB    KIVITTIXG    MACHIXE    CO., 
Cbicopee  Falls,  Blass. 

THE  CELEeRATEE) 

Dexter 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PKACTICAJj  BIAN  as  the  COBIMO IV- SENSE 
SPIIIXG,  being  a  side-spring  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  OEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Parai- 
er.  Business  Man,  and  Physician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  "VEHI- 
CliE  known,  and  much  less  liable  to  "break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec^  1ST6,  American  Agriculturist,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Philip's  Spiral  Corn  Husker. 

Simple,   Durable,   £f- 

fectiTe}  and  works 

rapidly. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

C.   H.  MALLESON, 
)  l«essee  and  Sole 

Dlaniifactnrer, 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T. 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

W^TH 

Double  Platform. 

BOOBIER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  r. 

The  Uew  Climax  Wringer. 


(INCOEPOEATED  FEBEUAKT  3d,  IS.i.^ 

THE 

Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York.' 

Agricultural 

Iiismaie  Coipaiiy,  of  Watertoe,  I,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Snrplns,  $159,31.=;. 03.  Totnl  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  liblders  Januarv  1st.  1S77,  Sl.O'O.- 
G-.'2.00.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  liesidences  againsc 
fire  and  lightning.    Takes  no  business  ri?k5. 


^jjfe,  WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST  WIND  MILLIN  THE  WORLD 


^  GRINDING  &  ALL  POWER  PURPOSES  FROm' 
m,    1  TO  30  HORSEPOWER.    CIRCULARS  FREE. 

m-ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.BELOIT  WIS. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  only  wmd-mm  award- 
ed TWO  MEDAliS  and 
DIPL,0->IAS  ly  the  Cen- 

tennialjudges.  Acknowl- 
edired  by  all  to  be  the  b  st 
made,  the  most  perfect  -self 
retrulntor,  the  most  po  e  t  1 
and  ihe  most  durable  nd 
mill  known. 

Every  Mill  Gnaranteed 
as  aboTe. 

Each  pitice  litted  and  nnm 
"bered  at  tlie  Factory     o   h  t 
f  irmers  and  others  c;  n       ect 
tliL'ir    own    mills  if   de'^ired, 
usinjr  our  drawings 
and  instructions  for 
a  iinide.    Send  for 
Illustrated       Cata- 
log  lie  (&  P?*ice  Zisi, 
TJ.   S.  WIND   EN. 
GINE&PFMPCO, 

Batatia,  Kaite 
Co.,  III. 


£ 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Tows  and  Countt  privileges  for  making 
JBriTen  "Wells  and  sellins  Licenses  -uuder 
the  established  American  J>i-iTen  'Weli 
Paleiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 
ties, by 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &    BRO., 

NE1V    YORK. 

CENTENNIAli    HIEDAI.    AITARDED. 

STANDARD  LAIXDRY MAf IinERI CO. 


Snnerior  Power  and  Hand  Laundry  Jlacbirery.    Standard 
Washers.  Mamrles,  V.'rinners,  Laundry  Stoves,  liming  Ma- 
cliincs.   etc.    'Gold,   Silver   and   Bionze  Medals  awarded. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
5S  Long  Wharf.  Boston,       and       32  Dev  Street.  New  Yort. 

G.  W.  Cliute,  Treas.  W.  C.  Lewis,  Prest, 

J.OIES  H.  HrSIPHRETS.Agf.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sole  JCamifacturer  of 

WHEEL    CHA 

OXI^Y.    ALL  Styles  and  S 

For   Invalids  and  CrippI 

F.;i<jiv  propelled, in  or  out-doors,  by  rt 
one  havmg  the  use  of  hand?.  Send  star 
r.>r  Illustrated  Catalosue  and  prices 
diircienrstrles.  Designer  and  uninuf. 
the  •'lloUliie  Chnirs"  nspd  iLiTheCfii- 
lenni  .1.  HERBERT  S.  SMITH, 
3*2  Piatt  St..  XcTV  Tork. 

Pleaae  inenllon  this-  pape)-. 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 

American     Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH    E«>ITIO>. 

Or:ii-narv  Pa7«s.  Sl.OO  per  line    (njratel.  e:icli  insertion. 
Last  Parte,  and  Third  Cover  Fnge.  S1.35  pel-  hue. 
Second  Cover  P::ae—Sl-30  per  line-  _„  ,,„        ,. 

yiipenext  to  Readina  and  Laxt  Cotict- /'Wf-S3.i>o  per  line. 
Ko  auvertisemeiit  taKen  lor  less  tliau  S3. 00  each  Inseruon. 

cer]»ia:v  ei>ixio>. 

Inside  Paaea.  1.5  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  iCoticps  and  Last  Fuse.  3.5  cents  net  line. 

TCo  atlTertisement  taken  for  less  than  Sl.OO  eachinsertion- 

E^">\  o  ,\dvertisement  of  Medicines  or  Hnmbuss  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORAjyGE    JUDD    COMPAITr, 

245  Bboadwat,  New  Yobk* 
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NEW    XOEK,  OCTOBER,    187~. 

There  have  been  few  seasons  at  the  close  of  which 
farmers  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  general 
result  of  their  year's  labor  than  the  present  one. 
The  harvest,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  desired.  Crops  of  wheat  of 
40  to  .50  bushels  per  acre  are  not  untrequently  re- 
ported, and  that  great  bugbear,  the  potato-beetle, 
has  been  easily  vanquished.  The  season  has  certain- 
ly been  favorable ;  but  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
know  that  better  farming  has  greatly  helped  to 
produce  the  excellent  crops  which  now  overflow 
the  barns  and  grauai'ics.  Had  it  not  been  that  the 
markets  have  been  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  war 
in  Eastern  Europe,  there  would  still  have  been 
handsome  returns  for  the  year's  work.  It  is  evident 
on  every  hand  that  our  system  of  agriculture  is 
improving  year  by  year,  and  this  imp''ovement  has 
been,  of  late,  more  rapid  than  ever.  The  hints 
and  helps  in  the  way  of  information,  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific,  which  for  thirty-five  years 
past  have  been  furnished  by  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, have  not  been  without  their  results.  During 
this  period  many  millions  of  copies  have  been 
spread  far  and  wide,  to  every  comer  of  this  coun- 
try, and  many  have  gone  to  other  countries,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  have  learned 
something  new  and  valuable  from  them  every 
month.  'The  effect  of  this,  not  to  speak  of  a  simi- 
lar influence  for  good  that  has  been  exerted  by  many 
of  our  excellent  agricultural  cotemporaries,  can- 
not possibly  have  failed  to  help  the  practice  of 
agriculture  towards  a  much  higher  standard. 
"  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  like  the 
continual  dropping  of  water  which  wears  the 
stone,  has  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  use  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  work,  greater  economy  of  manage- 
ment, the  employment  of  labor-saving  implements 
and  machines,  the  use  of  better  seed,  more  fertil- 
izers, both  home  made  and  artificial  ones,  the 
breeding  of  better  stock  and  improved  modes  of 
feeding  them,  the  building  of  better  barns  and 
stables,  and  better  sanitary  regulations  in  these  and 
the  yards  about  them,  and  last,  but  not  least,  better 
arangements  of  domestic  affairs.  All  these,  and 
more  that  might  be  mentioned,  which  have  been 
in  our  columns  continually  kept  before  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers,  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sults referred  to.    But  the  limits  of  improvement 


have  by  no  means  been  reached.  In  fact,  we  have 
but  as  yet  only  begun  to  improve,  and  until  we  can 
see  no  place  for  any  better  work  or  methods  of 
work,  our  efforts  must  continue.  Every  year  the 
field  widens  and  lengthens.  The  past  year  more 
t'uan  2.5,000  new  fai-ms  have  been  opened,  and  this 
has  not  been  a  good  year  for  such  enterprise.  We 
are,  also,  every  year  finding  new  foreign  markets, 
and  new  industries  at  home  are  making  more  cus- 
tomers for  our  produce.  The  farmer's  vocation  is 
a  sure  one,  it  is  his  business  to  make  it  a  profit- 
able one,  by  bringing  to  it  .all  the  skill,  intelligence, 
and  industry,  that  may  be  possible. 

Slimts    for    '^Toi-k. 

Fall  Wheat, — 'RTiere  the  soil  and  season  admit 
of  it,  wheat  may  still  be  sown  the  early  part  of  this 
month.  This  may  be  done  upon  rich,  well-drained 
soil,  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Late 
sowing  helps  us  to  escape  the  fly,  but  brings 
danger  of  the  midge  and  rust.  These  latter  may  be 
avoided  (while  we  escape  the  first)  by  stimulating 
the  crop  to  a  quick  growth  by  selectiug  midge- 
proof  varieties,  and  by  pickling  the  seed.  For  all 
such  late  sowings,  a  generous  dressing  of  some  ac- 
tive ammoniacal  fertilizer  should  be  given.  Am- 
monia is  needed  now,  and  pure  guano  conveys 
this  to  the  roots  ;  150  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  applied. 

A  Picldefor  Latc-soimi  Wlieat  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing i  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol), 
to  every  gallon  of  water  needed.  Put  3  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  tub  or  barrel,  and  pour  the  above  named 
solution  over  it  so  that  it  shall  be  evenly  distributed 
through  the  grains.  Stu'the  wheat  thoroughly  and 
turn  it  out  on  a  clean  bara  floor.  Then  stir  in 
enough  dry  newly-slaked  lime  to  cover  every  grain. 

Sye  may  be  sown  all  this  month ;  but  the  later 
the  sovring,  the  more  seed  should  be  used.  For  a 
soiling  crop  in  early  spring,  sow  3  bushels  per  acre. 

Water  Furrows  should  be  made  in  all  grain  fields 
as  soon  as  the  sowing  is  finished.  If  left  later,  the 
growing  plants  will  be  Injuredby  the  trampling  and 
the  passage  of  the  plo  w.  We  would  do  this  even 
on  underdrained  laud  if  the  surface  needs  it.  In 
this  case  the  furrows  should  start  from  betweeu 
the  dr.ains  to  low  places  over  them. 

Fall  Fallowing, — Weedy  meadows  may  be  turned 
over  in  this  month  ;  plow  corn  stubbles  and  culti- 
vate two  or  three  times  before  winter. 

Fan  Plowing, — Ground  for  oats  should  be  fall- 
plowed  and  left  ridged  so  that  the  cultivator  or  har- 
row may  fit  it  for  seeding  iu  early  spring.  The 
land  for  early  potatoes  should  also  be  plon"R&  and 
manured.  Spread  the  manure  upon  the  plowed 
ground  and  leave  until  spring,  then  plow  it  under. 

Sod  Ground  for  Corn  may  be  liberally  top  dressed 
with  coarse  manm-e  now,  but  not  plowed  untU 
near  the  time  for  planting  in  the  spring,  when  a 
dressing  of  artificial  corn  fertilizer  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  good  crop.  Better  employ  an  extra  team  in 
spring  to  plow  for  com,  than  turn  a  sod  now.  There 
is  other  and  much  more  pressing  work  at  this  season. 

Cutting  Corn  should  not  be  delayed.  Every  day's 
delay  after  corn  is  fit  to  cut,  greatly  damages  the 
fodder,  the  value  of  which  is  no  small  item. 

iluskinrj  may  begin  at  once,  then  the  fodder 
can  be  taken  care  of  as  it  should  be.  When  well 
cribbed,  the  com  will  dry  as  quickly  or  better  than 
in  the  stook  exposed  to  stonns.  Use  Hall's  husk- 
ing gloves,  which  will  spare  the  hands,  unless  a 
huskin.g  machine  can  be  hired.  The  Philips'  husk- 
ing machine  will  make  short  work  of  this  business. 

Stacking  Corn-Fodd-:r, — We  prefer  to  stack  otir 
fodder  rather  than  put  it  under  cover.  It  is  too- 
bulky  for  the  barn,  and  if  well  stacked  wiU  keep  in 
good  condition.  We  make  small  stacks  holding 
five  or  six  loads,  and  one  of  these  may  be  brought 
into  the  bam  as  it  may  be  wanted  during  the  win- 
ter. These  stacks  may  be  made  in  the  field.  See 
further  i;emarks  on  this  subject  at  page  369. 

Roots, — Mangels  and  sugar  beets  should  be  har- 
vested early.  Frost  injures  them.  Frozen  beet- 
leaves  are  not  wholesome  food  for  stock,  but  if  they 
are  gathered  before  frost,  they  make  excellent  fod- 
der. These  may  be  pitted  and  kept  for  some  we»ks 
yet,  if  sprinkled  with  salt  and  lightly  covered  with 
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earth.  If  the  leaves  are  pulled  before  the  beets  are 
dug,  they  shculd  be  twisted  off,  and  not  cut,  or 
the  roots  "  bleed"  considerably.  When  treated  as 
above,  the  leaves  will  not  scour  the  animals,  even 
when  fed  to  them  liberally. 

Weeds.— AM  weeds  that  have  matured  seed  should 
he  cut  when  wet  with  dew,  and  when  dry  should  he 
burned.  It  not  thus  disposed  of,  they  will  be  a 
source  of  much  mischief.  Have  all  the  screenings 
from  the  thrashing  machine  ground  up  at  the  mill, 
and  mixed  with  meal  for  pigs.  In  no  easelet  them 
go  into  the  barn-yard  or  manure  heap. 

Horses  that  are  still  pastured,  should  have  some 
extra  feed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  The 
late  growth  contains  too  much  water  to  make  suffi- 
ciently nutritious  feed.  Besides,  the  changing  tem- 
perature makes  increased  demands  upon  the  sys- 
tem, which  must  be  met  with  an  increase  of  food. 

3filch  CoiDs  cau  not  be  kept  up  to  a  profitable  con- 
dition on  pasture  alone.  It  will  pay  well  to  give 
them  two  quarts  of  feed  daily.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to 
tegin  winter  rations  on  the  first  of  October.  They 
not  only  give  more  and  better  milk  now,  but  come 
into  the  winter  stronger,  and  in  better  condition. 

For  Fattening  or  Feeding  Stock,  only  thrifty,  well 
grown  animals  should  be  chosen.  To  fill  out  a 
lean,  thrifty  animal  with  fat,  adds  not  only  to  the 
weight,  but  to  the  value  of  the  meat.  The  chief 
profit  in  winter  feeding — in  some  cases  all — de- 
pends upon  a  proper  selection  of  feeding  stock, 
whether  beeves,  sheep,  or  pigs. 

Niefp. — Now  that  we  are  shipping  sheep  and  mut- 
ton to  Europe,  every  farmer  who  can  do  so,  should 
take  a  hand  in  the  profits.  In  England,  the  farm- 
ers call  their  sheep  "  the  rent  payers,"  that  Is,  they 
are  expected  to  bring  in  from  810  to  §20  per  acre 
over  the  whole  farm,  or  about  what  is  paid  for  rent 
there.  A  good  mutton  sheep  will  sell  for  nearly 
$10,  wi«hout  counting  the  fleece ;  at  this  price  it 
will  pay  to  keep  long-wool  sheep  as  they  ought  to 
be  kept.  The  strongest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
sheep  are  the  best.  Grade  Cotswold  sheep  are  the 
best  for  the  ordinary  farmer. 

Selecting  a  Sam. — March  is  the  best  month  for 
lambs  to  come,  if  very  early  ones  cau  not  be  well 
attended  to.  For  these,  a  ram  should  be  selected 
now,  one  that  is  in  his  second  year,  not  large-bod- 
ied, but  one  that  is  compact,  well  built,  well 
formed,  well  wooled,  and  with  a  fine,  well-shaped 
head,  is  to  be  preferred,  even  it  he  is  only  of  medi- 
imi  size.  At  this  age  a  Cotswold  ram  may  weigh 
120  to  300  lbs.,  one  weighing  150  to  ISO  lbs.  is  well 
as  regards  weight.  The  lock  of  wool  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  Cotswold,  is  one  test  of  pure  blood. 

Early  Maturity  is  the  chief  point  in  breeding  ani- 
mals for  market  now,  and  the  chief  thing  to  calcu- 
late for,  is  to  have  stock  that  will  make  the  most 
weight  in  the  shortest  time,  and  on  the  least  food. 

,S'«2/«.— With  proper  an-angements,  sows  may  be 
bred  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  pigs.  A 
sow  should  be  a  machine  for  producing  pigs,  and 
the  more  work  in  this  way  she  is  made  to  do,  the 
more  money  is  made.  There  may  be  two  litters  in 
the  year.  Spring  pigs  for  the  summer  or  fall  mar- 
ket, and  August  pigs  for  the  holidays. 

Warm  Fens.— By  and  by  every  good  farmer  -will 
find  fuel  to  be  cheaper  in  the  winter  than  food,  and 
in  a  warm  pen,  pigs  may  be  raised  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Those  who  can  take  care  of  pigs  in  February, 
may  couple  their  sows  now  ;  others  should  avoid 
it.  When  a  pig,  ol:  any  good  breed,  can  be  made 
to  weigh  yOO  lbs.  iu  10  or  12  months,  tliero  is  loss  iu 
keeping  any  but  hrceduig  animals  over  that  age. 

Fattening  Figs  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  before  the  cold  weather.  A  pound  of  fat 
made  now,  costs  less  than  that  made  next  montli, 
and  tliat  costs  less  than  the  same  made  in  Decem- 
ber.   Remember  that  cold  weather  wastes  fat. 

Moderately  Fat  Animals  are  the  most  profitable. 
Every  excessively  fat  animal  has  been  fed  at  a  loss 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  feeding.  When  .an  ani- 
mal is  ready  for  market,  sell  it;  if  there  is  feed  Igtt, 
buy  some  more  lean  anininls  and  fi'cd  tliem.  "  The 
nimble  sixpence  "  brings  the  profit. 

Toting  Fall  Pigs  should  liave  plenty  of  milk,  and 
If  the  food  is  made  "  milk-warm,"  they  will  thrive 


the  better  for  it.  Small  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed 
in  skimmed  milk,  with  a  httle  bran,  will  make  them 
grow  rapidly.  Feed  a  little  at  a  time  and  often. 
The  young  pig's  stomach  is  very  small,  and  over- 
feeding causes  indigestion,  and  prevents  growth. 

Stables  and  Pens  should  be  made  tight  for  the  win- 
ter. Dry,  tight  floors,  warm  bedding,  close  doors 
and  windows,  and  ventilation  from  the  ceiling  or 
over  doors,  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  animals. 

Fare  Water  is  a  first  requisite  for  man  or  beast. 
A  good  well,  or  cistern,  provided  with  a  Universal 
Force  Pump,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble things  in  the  baru-yard  or  house-yard. 

Poultry. — Cull  out  undesirable  fowls,  and  keep 
only  good  ones.  Pure-bred  fowls  are  as  profitable, 
in  their  way,  as  other  pure  bred  stock.  Feed 
young  pullets  with  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  in  the 
water  they  have  been  cooked  in,  and  mixed,  while 
hot,  with  cora-meal  and  cracked  wheat.  Feed  Ihis 
warm,  and  every  week  give  some  of  the  "Imperial 
Egg  Food,"  with  some  of  Bowker  &  Co's.  meat  and 
hone  flour  along  with  the  food.  This  wUl  give  eggs 
all  through  the  winter.  The  euUed  fowls  may  be 
cooped  and  fed  on  scalded  skimmed  mUk,  with 
corn  and  oatmeal,  for  three  weeks,  when  they  will 
be  as  fat  as  they  can  be  made  ;  to  feed  any  longer 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  food.  Tliis  food  makes  sweet 
and  white  flesh  and  fat.  When  fed  for  market,  give 
only  corn,  which  makes  the  yellov,-  fat  so  much 
desired  by  the  poultry  dealers. 

Sundry  Matters. — Dry  earth  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  healthful  litter  for  the  poultry-house  or  pig 
pen.  Where  sand  is  plentiful,  this  is  also  clean  and 
wholesome  litter.  Fine  road  dust  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  convenient  shape  in  which  to  collect  a  quanti- 
ty of  dry  earth  for  winter  use.  Ditcli  scrapings  are 
also  a  good  litter.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  pro- 
cure these  materials.  Implements,  tools,  and  ma- 
chines may  now  be  cleaned  and  stored  away  for  the 
season.  Drains  should  be  looked  to.  Root-houses 
and  cellars  should  be  cleaned  and  made  ready  tor 
the  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.  The  half-yearly  white- 
washing should  not  be  neglected.  Roads  should 
be  put  in  order  before  the  fall  rains  come.  Paint 
w.agons  and  putty  the  seams,  before  they  become 
swollen  by  the  rain.  Everything  that  can  be  done 
now  to  prej^are  for  winter  will  be  seasonable  work. 


Notss  on    Orchard   and    Garden  "Work, 

Ripeness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  month — 
ripeness  in  the  orchard,  as  seen  in  the  raddy  fruit, 
ripeness  in  the  garden,  where  growth  is  well  nigh 
over,  and  in  the  forest  and  lawn  trees,  the  tints  of 
gold  and  crimson  indicate  that  the  leaves  are  ripe, 
their  work  is  done,  and  the  season  at  an  end.  In 
our  Northern  States  the  signs  that  mark  the  season's 
close  are  more  well  defined  and  striking  than  in 
the  milder  ones,  but  even  there  they  are  more  or 
less  manifest,  and  over  a  wide  extend  of  country 
this  wUl  bo  the  harvest  month,  and  the  proper 
earing  for  the  various  crops  will  demand  attention. 
In  notes  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  re- 
peating some  of  the  essentials — for  they  are  writ- 
ten mainly  for  novices.  It  we  enjoin  upon  every 
cultivator,  no  matter  whether  his  ground  is  measur- 
ed by  acres  or  by  rods,  to  do  everj'thing  this  season 
that  wUl  save  the  doing  of  it  next  spring,  it  is 
nonetheless  important  because  it  has  been  said 
many  times  before,  nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  the  necessity  for  it  will  be  any  less  in  the 
future.  If  one  wishes  to  be  driven  with  worlc  next 
spring — so  many  things  to  do  that  he  hardly  knows 
which  to  do  first ;  it  he  wishes  a  backward  season, 
he  can  provide  for  it  now.  When  the  last  cart- 
load or  barrow-load  has  gone  from  the  orchard  or 
garden,  let  .all  lie  as  it  is  Irft,  until  next  spring.  If 
on  the  otlier  hand  he  would  have  a  successful 
season,  let  him  begin  his  spring  work  now.  Repair 
fences  and  gates,  dear  up  rubbish  and  hum  what  is 
not  to  be  saved ;  plow  or  spade  and  manure  for 
early  crops,  are  among  the  things  that  must  bo 
done  cither  now  or  in  the  spring,  but  which  may 
be  much  better  done  now.  Tliose  who  have 
never  tried  it  will  be  astonished  at  the  difference  it 
will  make  at  the  time  when  even  with  the  best 
management  spring  work  will  he  pressing. 


Orcliai-d    and    I^iirserj-. 

Some  hints  were  given  last  mouth  on  page  343, 
which  may  be  found  useful.  As  a  general  thing 
the  late  keeping  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  may 
be  left  on  the  trees  untU  there  is  danger  from  frosts. 

Apples  are  nowhere,  that  we  have  seen,  an  abund- 
ant crop,  and  prices  are  likely  to  be  such  as  will  war- 
rant care  in  picking  and  packing.  We  again  insist 
upoa  a  careful  assorting  of  the  fruit.  In  barreling, 
use  a  press  of  some  kind — a  simple  lever,  though 
slower  than  some  of  the  presses  or  vices  sold,  is 
better  than  none.  All  fruit  that  is  to  be  transport- 
ed should  be  packed  so  solidly  and  pressed  so  firm- 
ly, that  shaking  and  consequent  bruising  cannot 
take  place.  Keep  the  fruit  as  cool  as  possible  ;  it 
is  better  to  place  the  barrels  under  a  shed,  and  not 
talie  them  to  the  cellar  before  quite  cold  weather. 

Winter  Pear.^  need  the  same  treatment  as  winter 
apples.  The  autumn  pears  have,  with  us,  ripened 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Should  this  occur  with 
the  winter  kinds,  they  will  need  watching. 

Cider  Making  for  vinegar  may  be  carried  on  whea 
most  convenient,  but  if  the  product  is  to  be  used 
as  cider,  it  should  be  done  when  the  weather  i? 
cool  and  fermentation  may  go  on  slowly.  Sound 
fniit,  gi'eat  cleanliness  in  the  press  and  other  uten- 
sils used,  and  gradual  fermentation  are  essential  in 
making  good  cider ;  the  quality  of  the  product 
will  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the  apple  juice. 

Pomace  is  a  waste  product  that  many  find  it 
difficult  to  utilize.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  apple 
seeds  at  a  neighboring  nursery,  they  may  be  washed 
from  the  fresh  pomace ;  a  box  8  or  10  ft  long,  half 
as  wide,  and  10  inches  deep,  is  used  ;  this  is  placed 
where  a  stream  of  water  will  continuously  flow 
in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  an  inct 
lower.  The  pomace  is  beaten  and  broken  up 
with  forks,  and  the  stream  carries  off  the  fragments 
whUe  the  heavier  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  pomace  can  be  used  in  this  manner  ( 
it  may  be  fed  to  pigs  and  to  cattle  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time  ;  if  put  iu  the  manure  heap,  i> 
should  be  well  broken  up  as  it  is  very  slow  to  decay, 

Pfanti7ig. — ^Wherever  autumn  is  usually  mild,  and 
the  sou  iu  proper  coudition,  plauting  at  this  season 
is  advisable,  but  if  winter  sets  in  early  after  the 
first  frosts,  the  locality  is  not  favorable  for  autumn 
planting.  There  is  usually  more  time  to  give  to 
the  work,  and  the  sod  still  warm  and  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  roots  than  it  ordinarily  is  iu  the 
spring.  If  trees  are  not  to  be  set  until  spring,  it  is 
better  to  order  them  in  the  fall, that  they  may  be  at 
hand.  They  may  be  kept  with  as  much  safety  as  if 
they  remained  in  the  nursery  if  properly 

Heelcd-in. — A  nurseryman's  term  for  placing  the 
trees  in  the  ground  temporarily.  A  trench  is  dug 
in  a  dry  and  sheltered  place;  and  the  trees  are  laid 
in  it  in  a  sloping  position,  filling  in  around  the 
roots  -with  fine,  mellow  soil,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
spaces  among  them  ;  the  soil  should  be  rounded 
up,  and  cover  about  half  of  the  stems  as  well  as 
the  roots  ;  there  should  be  no  straw  put  over,  as 
this  would  shelter  mice,  and  for  this  reason  there 
should  be  no  weeds  or  other  litter  near  by. 

Top-dressing  with  manure  or  compost  may  be 
done  this  month  or  later,  the  important  point  being 
to  do  it  some  time. 

Seeds  of  Stone  Fruits  (often  improperly  called 
"pits,")  the  peach,  cherry,  and  plum,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  Small  lots  are  placed  in 
boxes  with  alternate  layers  of  moist  sand,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  even  out  of  doors,  if  covered  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  until  spring.  With  large  quan- 
tities, such  as  several  bushels  of  peach  stones,  they 
are  put  upon  the  ground  in  alternate  layers  witli 
earth,  coverhig  all  with  several  inches  of  earth  and 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  weather  until  spring. 

Budded  SlO'-ks  that  were  worked  late  should  be 
looked  to  and  the  ties  cut  if  the  buds  are  all  right 

Fruit    Oardcii. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  orchard,  most 
small  fruits  may  be  set  this  season  where  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Some  hints  are  given  last 
month  concerning  planting. 
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Elackierries  and  Saspberries  should  be  so  securely 
tied  to  their  stakes  or  trellises,  that  they  will  not 
be  broken  down  by  the  snow.  If  tender  raspber- 
ries are  to  be  Jaid  down,  it  should  not  be  done  until 
jnst  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  tliinning  the  bushes  where  too  thick, 
and  shortening  the  new  growtli  a  half  or  a  third  its 
length.  Make  cuttings  of  the  prunings  of  this 
season's  growth,  about  6  inches  long,  and  set  at 
once ;  cover  the  cutting  bed  with  straw  or  leaves 
when  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Strawberries. — In  most  northern  localities  it  is 
too  late  for  the  plants  to  get  well  established,  and  it 
■will  be  better  to  wait  until  early  spring. 

Grapes. — No  questions  concerning  small  fruits 
sxe  more  frequently  asked  than  those  about  keeping 
grapes.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the  Concord,  will 
aot  keep  any  length  of  time,  no  matter  how  much 
pains  is  taken,  while  the  Catawba,  Diana,  lona, 
Isabella,  and  others,  keep  for  several  months.  If  a 
grape  is  not  of  a  keeping  variety  it  is  of  no  use  to 
attempt  it.  At  the  vineyards  fruit  houses  are  built, 
asually  with  double  walls,  after  the  manner  of  a 
refrigeratoi',  to  keep  a  uniform  temperature  ;  these 
are  well  ventilated,  and  may  be  made  dark.  The 
gjapes,  thoroughly  ripe,  are  picked  with  great  care, 
and  laid  upon  trays  or  drawers,  which  are  arranged 
on  racks  in  the  fruit  room.  When  sent  to  market 
Jowards  the  holidays,  the  bunches  have  all  imper- 
fect berries  removed  and  are  packed  in  boxes. 
Some  expose  the  fruit  in  the  trays  for  a  week  or  so, 
or  until  the  skiu  becomes  toughened  and  it  is 
then  packed  and  kept  in  the  boxes  (3  or5  lbs.),  un- 
til sent  to  market.  In  either  case  the  fruit  is  kept 
at  a  low  and  uniform  temperature. 

Grape  Vi?ies  should  always  be  pruned  in  the  fall, 
as  bad  weather,  or  press  of  other  work  may  inter- 
fere in  early  spring.  As  each  vine  will  require  to 
be  pruned  according  to  its  condition,  no  general 
rules  can  be  given.  The  canes  that  grew  the  past 
season,  will  not  bear  fruit  again.  The  buds  upon 
these  canes  will  next  spring  form  shoots  upon 
which  the  fruit  wUl  be  borne.  The  pruner  should 
^e  able  to  see  what  the  vine  will  be,  to  decide 
Where  he  wishes  fruit  bearing  shoots,  and  must 
leave  buds  to  produce  them,  cutting  away  all  the 
other  buds,  or  the  canes  which  bear  them.  As  this 
will  remove  a  large  share  of  the  wood  that  the  vine 
lias  made  during  the  past  season,  the  novice  is 
timid,  and  fears  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  but  in 
most  cases  the  danger  is  in  leaving,  rather  than  in 
removing,  too  much. 

JKitcliem    and.    Mai-ket    4^ar«lem, 

If  one  is  to  commence  a  garden,  this  is  a  favora- 
ble month  to  begin  operations.'  Such  work  as 
draining,  leveling,  and  others  in  which  soil  is  to  be 
be  moved,  is  more  easOy  done  than  when  the  earth 
Is  heavy  with  moisture,  as  it  ia  ia  spring.  Land  in 
sod,  intended  for  a  garden,  may  be  broken  up,  iirst 
giving  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  then  turning 
over  the  sod  with  a  shallow  furrow.  As  fast  as  a 
portion  of  the  garden  is  cleared  of  its  crop,  all  rub- 
Ibish  should  be  removed  and  the  piece  plowed  or 
spaded,  with  manure  or  withoiit,  according  to  its 
intended  use Stiff  soils  are  wonderfully  ameli- 
orated by  plowing  and  leaving  them  rough  :  the  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  during  the  winter,  will  make 
them,  as  an  old  gardening  friend  expresses  it,  "  as 
soft  as  a  silk  glove." 

I^ants  for  Cold-Frames. — Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Lettuce,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  last 
month,  are  usually  ready  to  be  put  into  the  frames 
in  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Each  sash 
will  hold  about  .500  cabbages  and  cauliflower  plants, 
and  about  800  of  lettuce.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
set  the  first  two  down  to  the  leaves,  as  when  a 
portion  of  the  stem  is  exposed,  it  is  apt  to  be  in- 
jnred  by  the  freezing  and  ihawing  ;  if  the  weather 
is  warm  at  the  time,  the  plants  m.iy  need  shading 
for  a  few  days,  and  if  the  soil  is  vei7  dry,  a  slight 
watering  may  be  required.  The  sashes  are  not  put 
on  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  Cold-Frame'!  used  by  market  cardeners,  are 
aide  affairs.  Hemlock  planks  are  nailed  to  posts  to 


support  them  ;  the  rear  plank  12,  and  that  at  the 
front  8  inches  high  ;  the  frame  is  wide  enough  for 
the  length  of  the  sash,  and  as  long  as  is  required  by 
the  number  of  sashes  to  be  used  ;  of  course  the 
ends  are  closed  by  pieces  having  the  proper  slope. 
Strips  may  be  placed  from  front  to  rear  for  the 
sashes  to  slide  upon,  the  ends  of  the  strips  having 
a  "  dove-tail,"  which  iits  into  a  corresponding  notch 
in  the  edges  of  the  plank.  The  frames  should  be 
in  a  sheltered  place,  and  face  the  south  or  south- 
east. The  soil  should  be  rich,  or  made  so,  and 
worked  tine  and  free  from  stones.  The  object  of 
these  frames  is  to  keep  the  plants,  which  are  almost 
Iiardy  in  the  climate  of  New  York,  safely  through 
the  winter,  and  in  a  thoroughly  dormant  condition. 
They  are  not,  as  some  supjjose,  for  growing  the 
plants,  but  on  the  contrary,  great  care  is  taken 
tliroughout  the  winter  that  they  shall  not  start  into 
growth  ;  hence  on  all  mild  days  the  sashes  are 
lifted  at  one  end,  or  taken  off  altogether. 

Preserving  Hoots. — Roots  to  be  used  for  the  table 
should  not  freeze,  nor  diy  so  as  to  shrivel — the  lat- 
ter being  a  quite  common  trouble  ;  for  family  use, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  easily  kept  in  box- 
es or  barrels,  in  which  is  earth  enough  to  cover 
them,  and  placed  in  the  cellar.  House  cellars  are 
apt  to  be  too  warm,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  stored  in  them,  as  the 
emanations  from  them,  if  no  worse,  are  unpleasant. 
The  use  of  earth  avoids  this  difficulty  in  good 
measure.  Still,  it  is  better  to  keep  only  a  moderate 
quantity,  for  immediate  use,  in  the  cellar,  and  put 
the  bulk  in  the  root-cellar,  if  there  is  one,  or  if  not, 

Store  in  Pits,  as  practised  by  the  market  gardeners. 
The  pit,  made  where  the  water  wUl  run  off,  is  6  ft. 
deep  and  3  or  4  ft.  wide.  A  section  of  roots,  2  feet 
in  length,  is  started  in  the  pit ;  then  6  inches  from 
that  another  section  of  roots,  and  so  on,  the  spaces 
between  the  sections  being  filled  with  earth  ;  this 
keeps  them  in  small  masses,  and  they  are  preserved 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  pit  is  at  first 
slightly  covered  with  earth,  but  as  cold  weather 
comes  on,  earth  is  added  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and 
well  rounded  off  to  shed  rain.  Of  course  the  roots 
should  not  be  dug  and  stored  until  the  growing 
season  is  over,  but  it  is  well  to  be  ready  for  them. 
Beets  and  carrots  are  injured  by  heavy  fi'osts. 

Cdery  not  yet  earthed  up,  should  be  attended  to; 
first  bring  the  leaves  together,  and  draw  the  earth 
to  them  with  the  hand,  to  hold  them  in  an  upright 
position.  A  part  for  early  use  may  be  banked  up 
with  the  spade,  bringing  the  earth  up  nearly  to  the 
top,  but  that  for  the  winter  will  blanch  in  the 
trenches,  where  it  wUl  be  placed  next  month,  and 
needs  only  enough  earth  to  keep  it  upright. 

Tomatoes  are  injured  by  a  light  frost.  When  dan- 
ger is  apprehended,  the  partly  ripe  ones  may  be 
gathered  and  the  ripening  finished  in  the  sun, 
and  thus  prolong  the  season  for  a  few  days.  Some 
pull  up  the  vine  and  hang  it  up  under  cover  for  the 
same  purpose.  Secure  the  green  tomatoes  needed 
for  pickles,  before  frost  injures  them. 

Sweet  Pbtaioes  should  be  d".ig  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  injured  ;  a  dry  and  warm  place  is  needed  to 
keep  them  well. 

Squashes  will  have  their  keeping  injured  if  they 
are  touched  by  frost.  Handle  carefully  to  avoid 
bruising.  Use  the  least  ripe  first,  and  store  the 
others  where  the  temperature  will  be  about  60°. 

Spinach. — Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin  as  requir- 
ed for  use,  giving  plants  to  be  wintered  more  room. 

PSoTver    <j}ar«lem   arad    I^aTvn. 

Many,  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  come,  cease  to 
take  interest  in  the  flower  garden,  and  leave  it 
without  further  care.  Therein  chey  make  a  mis- 
take, as  they  deprive  themselves  of  some  weeks  of 
enjoyment.  Our  climate  at  this  season  is  in  one 
respect  very  unsatisfactory — we  speak  now  for  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City. — Late  in  September,  or 
early  in  October  we  have  frosts,  not  very  heavy 
ones,  but  enough  to  demoralize  the  Colouses  and 
all  such  very  tender  things,  while  the  plants  that 
are  a  trifle  more  robust — even  the  Geraniums,  are 
scarcely  injured,  and  the  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
and-other  late  bloomers  do  not  mind  it  at  all.   After 


a  few  mornings  of  these  early  frosts,  it  often  hap- 
pees  that  there  is  a  whole  month,  of  weather,  which 
for  real  enjoyment  of  out-door  life,  is  not  equaled 
in  the  whole  round  of  the  year.  Let  the  delicate 
things  from  the  tropics  go,  there  will  be  enough 
left,  and  these  faithful  friends  that  stay  with  us  to 
the  very  last,  should  have  all  the  more  care.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  flowers  alone  that  make  the  garden 
enjoyable,  there  is  the  foliage,  which  the  cool 
nights  and  heavy  dews  bring  into  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  ripen  up 
their  leaves,  one  after  another,  a  variety  of  tints 
are  displayed,  and  in  such  profusion  too  that  we 
can  well  spare  the  flowers. 

Keeping — by  which  we  mean  care  and  neatness 
everywhere — should  not  be  relaxed.  If  tender 
plants  are  touched  by  the  frost,  remove  them  at 
once.  If  a  tree  sheds  its  leaves  early,  sweep  them 
up.  If  late  blooming  plants  are  past  their  prime, 
cut  away  the  flower  clusters,  and  keep  all  snug. 

Chrysanthemums  will  be  showing  bloom.  If  those 
for  flowering  in  the  house  were  not  taken  up,  as  di- 
rected last  month,  lose  no  time  in  doing  it.  Tie  up 
those  that  are  to  bloom  in  the  borders. 

Stakes  and  Strings  will  be  needed  now,  not  only 
for  Chiysanthemums,  but  for  Tuberoses,  and  other 
late  blooming  plants.  A  storm  may  come  at  any 
time,  and  all  preparations  should  be  made  for  it. 

Dahlias  are  done  for  by  the  first  frost.  Cut  away 
the  stalks  near  the  ground,  and  select  a  warm  dry 
day  to  lift  the  roots.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  letting  them  dry  all  day  in  the  sun  before 
putting  them  away.  A  cellar  that  wUl  keep  pota- 
toes will  answer  for  these.  Be  sure  and  so  fasten 
the  label  that  it  will  stay. 

Tender  Bulbs,  such  as  Tiger  Flowers,  Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  up  after  the  early 
frosts,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  Tuberoses  should  be  kept  where  they  will 
not  bo  in  a  less  temperature  than  50°. 

Protecting  from  Early  Frost. — If  one  has  a  showy 
bed,  or  single  plants  of  the  tender  kind,  they  may 
be  carried  through  the  first  frosts,  by  taking  a  little 
trouble,  and  their  beauty  be  prolonged  for  several 
weeks.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  sheet, 
supported  tent-fashion  over  the  bed,  or  even  a 
shelter  of  newspapers  held  up  by  sticks  and  strings 
for  the  few  first  frosty  nights.  We  have  in  this 
way  often  prolonged  the  usefulness  of  a  bed  of 

Carinas,  which  are  very  susceptible  to  frost.  If 
the  foliage  is  killed  by  a  heavy  frost,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  roots  through  the  winter,  and 
it  is  safest  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  a  killing 
frost,  and  cut  them  down.  Ordinary  cellars  are  too 
damp  to  keep  the  roots  well ;  they  do  best  in  a  dry 
and  warm  place,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  diy 
until  they  shrivel. 

Mouse  Plants  that  have  been  plunged  in  the  bor- 
ders, and  those  that  have  been  tunied  out,  if  they 
are  to  be  saved,  should  be  taken  up  before  they  are 
injured  by  cold  nights. 

Bulbs  for  Spring  Blooming  must  be  planted,  and 
the  earlier  now,  the  better;  give  a  rich  bed,  well 
fertilized  with  cow  manure.  The  catalogues  of  the 
dealers  give  ample  directiOES  for  planting. 

Iiardy  Herbaceous  Plircnnials,  where  the  soil  is 
still  in  good  order,  and  the  season  favorable,  may 
be  divided  and  reset,  as  directed  last  month.  This 
is  the  proper  season  to  set  out  all  of  these  that 
bloom  in  early  spring. 

Covering  is  necessary  for  plants  of  doubtful  har- 
diness, and  even  the  hardiest  bloom  all  the  better 
if  covered  for  the  winter.  Nothing  is  better  for 
this  purpose  than  leaves,  which  may  be  kept  in 
place  by  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  earth,  or  hy  brush 
and  poles.  Straw  or  litter  of  any  kind  that  has  no 
seeds  of  weeds,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
not  until  cold  weather  sets  in. 


<i}refnlio«ise  a«nl   'Winflo-^v    Plants. 

The  greenhouse  should  be  ready  to  occupy  when- 
ever the  weather  makes  it  necessary  to  take  the 
plants  into  it.  Painting,  glazing,  new  planks  to 
the  benches  and  walks  if  needed,  and  the  repairs  to 
the  heating  apparatus  should  be  all  done.    Do  not 
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wait  for  threatened  frost  before  removing  tender 
plants,  as  the  cool  nights  now  are  to  be  avoided. 

Window  Bantu  hhould  not  be  talien  at  once  from 
the  open  air  to  a  close  room,  in  which  on  cool 
nights  a  fire  is  required.  It  is  better  to  place  them 
in  a  room  where  there  is  do  fire,  and  which  can  be 
freely  opened  during  the  day. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  potted  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  procured.  Give  a  rich  soil, 
made  open  with  sand,  and  after  potting,  place  in  a 
cool  and  dark  cellar  to  form  roots,  or  they  may  be 
put  under  a  shed  and  covered  with  coal  ashes. 

Hardij  Hauls  for  Furcing  are  not  so  much  used 
as  they  might  be  ;  many  can  be  forced  in  window 
culture,  though  not  so  soon  as  in  the  greenhouse. 
Among  those  well  suited  to  this  use  are  Sicentra, 
(Bleeding  Heart),  Perennial  Candytuft,  As'ilhe,  (in- 
correctly Spiraea),  Japmiica,  Lily  of  the  Valley., 
among  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  shrubs,  Thun- 
berg's  Spiraea,  and  Dtndzia  gracilis,  are  among  the 
best,  and  if  one  has  thought  to  prepare  small 
specimens  for  that  purpose,  Forsythia,  Weigelas, 
and  Lilacs  may  be  used.  All  these  should  be  talien 
np  at  once  and  potted,  and  kept  in  a  pit  or  cellar 
until  late  in  January  or  early  February.  When 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  or  a  sunny  window, 
give  water  sparingly  at  first. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  should  be  in  store  and  under 
cover.  Soils,  seed,  pots,  labels,  moss,  and  what- 
ever is  likely  to  be  needed  are  to  be  provided. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  may  be  sown  ;  Candytuft,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  and  Mignonette,  are  always  in  request 
for  cut  flowers,  and  the  list  can  be  enlarged  at  will. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  np  to  lOSJf,  and  down  to  103^,  closing 
S»pi.  12,  at  lOSJi,  as  against  105J4  on  Aug.  11,  Wo'i  on 
July  13  ;  10478  on  June  12 ;  107>^  on  May  12 ;  1057b  on 
April  12;  lOl'J  on  Marcli  12;  106  on  J.nnuary  13;  107}^ 
on  Dec.  12, 1870,  anrtlll'/J  on  the  14th  of  August,  18T0  ... 
Breadstnffs  have  been  more  active  during  the  month,  on 
home  trade  account,  as  also  for  shipment,  and  for  for- 
ward delivery,  largely  for  speculative  purposes,  and  val- 
ues— though  fluctuating  frequently— has  been  quoted 
stronger.  The  export  inquiry  has  been  especially  brisk 
toward  the  close  for  shipping  grades  of  Flour,  desirable 
lots  of  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  the  better  qualities  of 
Com,  and  prime  Rye,  (the  latter  mainly  for  the  Conti- 
nent). Some  export  demand  has  also  been  noted  for 
Oats,  of  which  15,000  bushels  Western,  averaging  35  lbs. 
to  tlic  bushel,  were  taken  on  Sept.  llth,  at  37c.  for  ship- 
ment to  Liverpool.  In  new  crop  Barley,  some  important 
transactions  have  been  reported  in  No.  1  Canada,  for  Oc- 
tober delivery,  on  the  basis  of  $1.05@$1.07i  for  strictly 
prime,  with  eix-rowed  State,  late  September  and  early 

October   delivery,    quoted   at   83@8jc.    per  bushel 

Provisions  have  been  more  freely  dealt  in,  leaving  off 

much  more  flrmly Cotton  has  been  in  fair  request, 

and  values  have  been  generally  well  supported The 

business  in  Hay,  Hemp,  and  Hops,  has  been  inactive,  and 

depressed  in  price Seeds  have  been  more  sought  after, 

closing  more  steadily  at  our  quotations.  New  crop  Clo- 
ver sold  on  Tuesday,  Sep.  II,  to  arrive  soon,  at  10@101c., 
quoted  for  October  delivery  at  OJ^lOc.  ^  lb ....  Grocer- 
ies have  been  in  better  demand,  closing  stronger  in 

price Tobacco  has  been  of  comparatively  ready  sale 

at  full  rates Wool  has  been  less  active,  and,  as  a  rule, 

weaker  in  price.    Manufacturers  have  been  operating 

with  reserve Samples  were  exhibited  at  the  Produce 

Exchange,  ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  of  new  crop  Wheat,  of 
the  Silver  Chaff  variety,  grown  in  Canada.  One  bushel, 
sown  on  one  acre  of  land,  to  the  west  of  Hamilton,  was 
represented  as  having  produced  fil  bushels  and  4  Uis.  of 
wheat,  of  superior  quality.  A  very  handsome  sample  of 
Ked  Fife  Wheat  was  also  shown,  grown  north  of  Whit- 
by, which  Wheat,  on  eighty  acres  of  land,  had  yielded 

over  forty  bushels  to  the  acre Oermi  freights  li.'ivc 

been  (piite  active,  and  higher  for  Clniin.  tliongli  closing 
rathiT  less  firmly  ...Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool 
closed  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  at  10@10.'^rf. ;  to  Glasgow  at 
9(^. :  to  London  at  \\d.\  to  Liverpool,  l)y  sail,  ^)\d.  ; 
Loiulon,  by  sail,  OT^rf.,  per  liusbel.  Provisions  by  steam 
to  Liverpool,  BOs.  ftSlOOs.  (Ibe  latter  for Bnltcr  in  refrig- 
erators) per  t(Mi ;  Cotton  I)y  sail  nnil  steam  at  ^^jl.  1^  tb. 
Grain,  liy  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  7«.(a7«.  !id.  and 
to  Cominental  piu-ts,  tis.  10Xrf.®7.«.  Srf. ;  Italian  ports,  Os. 
1}4d.  1(6  0.«.  M.  iierqunrtiM'. 

The  lollowing  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully pre|iared  specially  lor  the  American  AgricilltnrisI, 
from  onr  daily  record  durini.'  the  vear.  show  at  a  glance 
the  lr!\ns!ielions  for  tlie  month  ending  Sept.  13lb,  1ST7, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1,  TUA.\3AcrioN3  A'r  'm B  Nuw  yoi:i;  .MAttKK-rs. 

RECEieTS.  Floin-.  WlieaL  C'tn-n.  Uiie..  llaj-leii.  Oiilf:. 
37  it's  llnx  iii'tliSI5,000  .3,104,000  3,763.000  201,000  107,000  l,';u.0nO 
27  (I's  itisl  ni'tli221,000  3,476,000  2,031,000  07,000  306,0U0  l.OJ^.OaO 
Salks.  Flnar.     WliiiitL.     (.'iint.      Uf/e.    Utirleii.     Oian. 

27  il's  (//is  in'tli3G9.0M0  5,476,000  5,619,000  371,000  91.0IJ0  l.SlO.nOO 
27  (I's  lasl  iii'lh333,000  2,S06,OijO  6,113,000  357,000  1(18.000  1,300,1,00 
'i.  Conijjitrisntt'  witli  sitnie  period  tit  lliU  Uiwl  /as:  'ifttr. 
llKOttU'rs.  Flour.  W'/teat.  Corn.  Hue.  Bmtet/.  Oiit.f. 
37  clays  1877.  .Sl.l.OOO  3,101,000  3,703.000  201,000  107,000  1,211,000 
35  days  1876.. 391,000  1,617,000  4,117,100  331,000  31,000  093,000 
Salks.  Flour.      Wlieal.      Corn.      line.    Bdrleij.     Otlta, 

27  clays  1877  .339,000  5,476,000  5.649,001  371,000  91,000  1,349.000 
25  (lays  1876.. 131,000  2,303,000  3,3)9,000  253,000  16,500  1,314,00/ 
3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neio   York. 

Wheal.  Corn.  Jti/e.  Barlet/.  Oain.  Malt, 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bicsh.  bush. 
Sept  10, 1877..  317,803  2,049,885  37,3/1  21,409  723,178  359,181 
Aug.  6,1877..  163,325  320,094  33,615  11,595  570,090  853,809 
May  7,  1877..  761,636  468,809  193,016  174.375  317,8S1  291,651 
Feb.  7,  1877.  .3,083,819  3,303,301  374,143  671,114  956,114  38S.005 
.bin.  8,  1877..3,G6S,010  3.077,504  841,750  905,615  1,08S,101  125,406 
Dec.  11, 1876.. 3,110.253  3,:)S5,554  215.811  873,310  1,182,333  512,041 
Aug.  7,  1876.  .2,S31,299  904,.557  91,900  53,91.1  1332.895  134,208 
Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,:;93.0"4  23-J,140  08,429  200,381  706,382  430,943 
Jan.  10,  1876. .5,802,293  663,982  100,741  335,1911,080,300  307,438 
4:.  Exportsfrom  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  12. 

Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.     Rije.     Marie//.  Oatfi.    Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  busli.  bush.  bush. 
1877.  831,577  6.927,813  16..iSl,81S  1.181.554  771,655  111,660  :80.776 
1376.1,337.000  18,679.0";0  11.377,000  682.000  28.100  4.-3,200  460.200 
1875.1.283,727  18,140,047  8,387,032  152,333  22.'.  88,472  23.-..S65 
1871.1,529,415  21,162.895  15,829,600  553,050  3.320  66.896  372.105 
1873.  906,067  12,166,324  9,813,715  551.093  19,226  26,591  91,370 
5.  Tule-water  Receipts  at  Albanr.',  .from  opening  oj  nav- 
igation  to  Sept.  Vtli  : 
Ftoitr.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.      Barley.    Oats.    Malt. 

bbls.       bush,     busli.      bush,     busli.     bush.     bush. 

1877. .  6,500     2,148,900  14.183,000  393,000   434,800  1,188,200    437.900 

1876.. 16,400    7,978.200    4,879,400  313.600    122,500  2,125,700    409.700 

1875. .51,800  11,302,200    3,693,700    83,500     33,900  1,155,600    5^3,100 

CuuuicN'r  Wuor.KSAt.ic  l^aicics. 

Aug.  13.  Sept.  12. 

Prick  OF  Gold lO.T  1-4  103  3-8 

fl.oui;— Super  to  ICxtra  Stale  *4  65    (a  6  40     >!  85    cil  6  35 
Su|ier  to  Extra  Southern...      4  75    ®  9  50       4  90    /».  8  75 

Extra  Western  5  50    @  9  .50       5  60    @1m  oo 

ICxtra  (Jcmesee 0  00    @  8  25       6  35    is  7  75 

Siiiierliiie    Western  4  05    C«  5  35       4  85    o»  5  30 

UVK  Flour 4  00    a  5  lO       3  73    @  4  75 

Corx-Meal.         3  85    @  3  .50       2  65    Co  3  50 

U'UKAT— All  kinds  or  White,    l  40    @  1  60       1  38    ©  l  58 
All  kinds  of  Ited  and  Amber.    100    @  1  55       110    (»  1  48 

Coi;N— Yellow 61    @      63  59    ®      63 

Mixed 51    &      m'A       53    (»      ma 

White.. 63    ®     70  60    @     65 

OATS-Western 27    @      48  31    @      44 

State 45    (®      55  35    ®      44 

llTll  65    la      R7  68    @      85 

Baui.kv    60    ®      90  70    @  1  05 

Barlet  Malt 75    @  1  35         7 >    ®  i  30 

llAV— Utile,  »t  100  Bs  60    IB)  1  00  00    ®      93 

SruAW,  i;/ 100  it>8 80    @     70         40    iro     65 

Corrox- Middlings.  *(  lb  . . .       IVASn      n%       llJi®      lljg 

lloi'S-Crop  on877,  ?>  II —    ®      —  10    ®      15 

old,*  B 2    ®       9  2    ®        9 

Feathers— Live  (jeese,  iJMb         35    ®      45  38    @      48 

SmtD— (plover,  if/ lb  Kominal.  9}^®      W4 

■I'iiliol.hy.  ifl  bushel 1  73    cS,  1  90       1  50    ®  1  55 

Flux,  iff  bushel 1  50    ®      —       1  50    ®      — 

SlicjAR— Refl'E&  GrocervUllb  75,®  95^  7K®  9Ji 
Molasses.  Cuba.  *ilral. 50  test       35    ®      —  33    @      — 

New  Orleans,  new  erop,^  gal       40    ®     55  37    @     50 

(;oFFEE-l!io(Gol(l) ;6i^®      205^       16>i@      2115^ 

ToitACCO.  Kentucky,  &e.,ij< lb.         4    ®      17  5    ®      15 

Seed  I.ecit,  if/  lb ■i;»'@      50  iVM     50 

U'OOL— Domestic  Fleece, »/ lb       35    ®      55  28    ®      .53 

Doinostic,  pulled,  if/ lb 23    ®      42  SO    @      37K 

Ciilllornia,  spring  clip, IS    ®      32  IS    ®      SO 

California  fill  clip 10    @      25  10    ®      23 

TALI.ow.^/lb  8    @       8X         8    ®       8K 

Oil-Cake— if/ ton    ..    85  00    c»S5  80     33,50    ®     — 

I'ouit-M ess,  */ barrel     13  90    ®I4  00      13  40    ®13  50 

Exira  Prime,  if/ barrel,  9  00    @lii  75     10  00    cSlOoO 

Beef— Plain  mess 1100    (.i  12  00        Koniiiial. 

La  iiD,  In  tl-cs.  &  bbls.  iB  100  lb     7  .S7)<;®  9  75       7  50    ®10  00 

Butter— Stiite.?/ It. 14    fc      27  14    @     27 

Wesicrn.  poor  to  fancy,  "f/ lb,       11    ®     26  12    ®     27 

CUEESK..   .  3    ®      10)^         5    ®      \Z)i 

llEANS-iB   hiishel 2  30    ®S60       2  00    ®  3  50 

Peas— Cnnada.  In  bond,  i.^  bu,       83    @     85  —    ®     — 

new,  i?  bush —    ®     —  —    ®  1  50 

ECGS-Fresli, if/ dozen        ....        M    ®      18  18    ®      21 

Poultry— Fowls*  Chickens       10    ®     15  II    ®      17 

rurkevs— Tf/Ib 12    W      16  13    ®      20 

Geese,?)  pair 125    @  1  50       ISO    ®  3  00 

Ducks,  »/ p.iir 50    ®  1  00  60    ®  1  00 

Roestcrs.in  It. 6    ®        8  8    ®      12 

Ducks.  Wild.  >{)  pair —    ®     —  25    ®     no 

GitousE.  f'/palr —    ®     —         75    ®     SO 

I'ARTRIDGE. i!/palr —    @      —  75    @  1  00 

I'LOVKU.  ^doz ....        —    1.0      —       137    ®  1  02)« 

SNiiMi.iier  doz —    ®     —         .10    ®  I  no 

\VooncoOK.i9pnlr —    ®      —  90    ®  1  15 

Turnips  11/ bbl JO    ®     50  4)    ®     50 

■■      ifl  100  bunches 100    /s,  1  37       1.50    ®  2  50 

CAliBvoEs-iB  100 1  ViX®  3  50       100    ®  2  50 

OxToxs-uew.ii/ bbl 150    ®  2  50       100    ©3  25 

Lettuce,  IS  bid 37   ®     60         37   ®     ,50 

Carrots,  */ 100  bunches —    @     —       100    ®  1  35 

Potatofs— new,?/ bbl 100    ®  1  50       100    ®  1  75 

Sweet  Potatoks—H' bill —    c*     —       2  75    ®  3  .50 

Tomatoes,  new,  pel- box 25    ®     40  2fl    ®     25 

Beets,  */  100  bundles 100    ®  1  rO       1  00    ®  1  25 

STRixr.  Beans.  */ hag .50    ®     63^      35    ®     50 

CUOUMBERS,  ?/bbl 40     ®        65  —     @       — 

Broom-corn 4®       8  4(3       9 

Greem  Corn,  i/ 100 30  ®     60  40    ®     50 

ICoo  Plants,  lb  doz —  @     —  25    //a      — 

Plppers,  *)  bbl —  ®     —  1  00    ®  1  60 

.M'ei.iis— ?' Iiiirrel 1  .'0  ®  3  ."0  1.50    ®  3  75 

Squash.  */bbl 50  ®  1  00  50    ®     75 

Peanuts,  domestic.  V  bush..  —  ®     —  1  20    ®  1  50 

Mflous,  per  100 8  00  csi25  00  5  00    (5i20l0 

Grapes.?/  lb —  ®      —  2    ®      11 

Pears,  P  bbl 150  ®  4  50  150    ®  8  00 

Pea/'HES.  ip  basket 40  c«  3  50  50    CJ  1  75 

Plums,  iflbbi —  ®      —  3  00    /.«  9  no 

->e«    Yol-U    Uve-SlocU   nS:ii-i<7etN. 

HECEirTS. 

WEEK  ENDING           llerrefi.    Cows.     C!<tlres.  Sheen,  Sifiue. 

AnK.30 9.7.S4           67         8,5.88  25,105  21.563 

Am:.27 S.S70          51         S.963  31.nP8  18.611 

Sept,    3           9.012          !18         S.0t7  21..30S  19,-13 

Sept.lO in,"02          97         2,9'/7  S1,3I1  19.109 

Sept.  17 I2./197          8-         2.475  33.9.50  Sl.l'O 

'Mat  for  r>  Weekx    -,(i.mr,         403       16.030  1.3S.713  lOO.i'/ll 

do../V/r  ;»•<».  4  irpc-*-.'/:l3,671         214       11,250  92.721  /V;.691 

Heet^es.  Cotes.  Calren.  Slieen.  Sirhie, 

Averane  iin-  nWk in.nni         so       .V06  27.7 12  30,051 

do.  do.    /fi-l    .lM.'/f»  . ,  s'.ins          61        ,3.563  33,178  Wf^m 

do.  do,  ;/»■«?'.•/ .l/o//(/;  .10,118         7S       4,329  2i.021  20.413 


Beeves« — The  foreign  shipments  of  beeves  basagaia 
drawn  considerably  from  supplies,  3,338  hsving  been  taken 
the  past  month  from  this  market.  Notwithstanding  this, 
prices  have,  however,  gained  nothing  pennunenily.  spurt- 
ing and  falling  back  again.  At  the  close,  many  cattle  were 
kept  biick  rather  than  prices  shoiiki  give  way,  and  there 
was  a  loss  of  a  /.^c.  ^  lb.,  only  on  vei-y  large  receipts  and 
a  very  heavy  market,  with  a  poor  promise  ahead.  Pat 
and  extra  beeves  brought  19  (a)  12^>^c.  for  57  to  68  lbs.; 
native  steers  sold  for  9?.£  ®  lie,  and  Texans  and  Colora- 
dos  7'ic.  for  54  fts.,  to  87ic.  for  55  fl)s.,  estimated. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  ft)llows: 
WEEK  ENDING         Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Aug.20 7>5®13    c,  9    @11i<c,  9KC. 

Ang,27 73f®13MC.  8    ®13  'c.  9,'Jc. 

Sept.   3 Sa®miC.  9H@llKc.  10  'c 

Sept.lO 8<li'®12J«c.  10    i/<tl)ic.  9XC. 

sei)t.  17 la^nac.  83^®ii  c.  9><c. 

Cows  have  been  too  plentiful,  and  poor  cows  have 
dragged  heavily,  from  §40  for  poor,  to  $70  per  head  for 
prime.  Good  cows  are  readily  talceu...  Calves,— These 
are  getting  less  in  numbers  and  keep  np  in  value.  Grass 
calves  are  called  for  by  farmers  at  3c.  ^  lb.,  live  weight. 

Fat  veals  bring  (!  (g'  8c.,  and  extra  B'-ic.  ^  lb.,  alive 

Sheep  and  LaBiibs.— The  business  has  been  very 
irregular,  closing  belter  with  good  demand  for  fat  weth- 
ers. Lambs  are  dull  and  weak,  selling  at  6Ki  @  0.^c.  ^ 
B).,  for  the  best,  and  4)4  for  poor.    Slieep  sold  for  6^^  for 

prime,  and  414  ©4^2  for  thin Sivilie,— Tlie  weather 

has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  hogs.  Dressed  have  beefi 
alternately  weak  and  firm,  closing  at  7  (a)  7>ic.  for  heavy, 
and  Bti  @  e^c  for  light  pigs  ;  a  lot  of  208  lb.  live  Uogf 
brought  5Jic.  ¥  B). 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bian.  per  ton $18.00@?20.0t 

Middlings,  per  ton lO.OJm  21.06 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 15.0;'<5!  81.01! 

Linseed-oil-cukc,  western,  per  ton 41.00®  47.0C 

Cotron-seed-c.ike,  per  ton 25.5('@  40.00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  tt) 3®        t 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

tfo.l.  Peruv.GuanolO  p.ct.  amraoni:/.  standard,  ?/  ton. .$56.56 

do.       do.  Lobos,       do.       do.        do 47.5ft 

do.       do,       guar;inteed,?/ ton,cai-go  C  56.00 

do.        do.       reetitled,  per  ton,  10  p.  c..  66.50 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Ville  fo-uinlal  p.  1,000  lbs       26.14 

cJo.    Wheat  and  Grass  Manure,  W  1,000  lbs.,  27.0C 

do.    ■lobncco  do.  do.  34.67 

do.    Turnip  do.  do.  19.36 

do.    Bone,  strictly  pure,  flue per  ton.         40.00 

do.     do.  cto.  medium  do.  87.00 

do.     do.  do.  co.ii-se  do.  SSiJfi 

"      Dissolved  Bone,  15  per  cent 'do  40.0fi 

Quinuipiac  Fcriilizor  Go's.  Pliosi^luite.  per  ton..  40.0© 

"  ■'        Dry  g'd  Fish  Giniuo.  lull  9  p.c.  am'a  43.0c 

"  "       Pine  Island  Guroio,  per  tou.  42.00 

Stockbrldge  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  22.00 

Potato       do  do  do  12.00 

"  Tobacco    do  do  do  60r00 

"  Eve  do  do  do  11.00 

"  wheat       do  do  do  16.00 

llowker'sHlll  .ind  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton 45.00 

Geruiiin  Polash  Salts.  (25®35  per  eeiit),  per  ton.  20.00 

Gvpsmn,  Nova  Seen ia,  ground,  pei  ton 7.00@8.0e 

Nilrnte  of  Potash  (95  ])er  cc-nt.),  per  lb 9>4t. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  i)otasli44  percent)  per  lb.... 4   c 

do.  do.     (actual  potash  27X  per  cent)  per  lb  2   cl 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potasli  13  10  15  p.  c  p.  tonJ20.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  caetnal  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb...2Hc. 

Nilrateof  Soda,  per  lb 4,|.,c.®5    e. 

Sulphate  of  Ainmoiiia  (2.5  per  cent.),  per  lb 4;jC.®  i'AC. 

Dried  Blood  orDried  .Moat  (anmioula  14  per  cent)  p.  ton  $50 


^lii||>l>iHg'  Pigs  to  EnglatKl.— The  tide 

whicli  has  so  long  flowed  west\ynrd,  is  now  turning  the 
other  way.  and  we  are  beginning  to  export  improved  live 
stock  to  England.  Cattle  have  been  sent  thither  for  some 
time  ])ast.  and  now  our  popular  j/igs  are  following  tbcm. 
Three  Poland  China  pigs  were  recently  shipped  to  Liver- 
pool from  the  herd  of  D.  JI.  Jlagie.  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  excellent  breed  of  i/igs  win 
be  appreciated  in  England,  as  they  possess  every  qoali- 
fication  that  can  ensure  popularity. 

developing     tUe    Draft     Blorsc— 

"R.  A.,"  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  writes  as  follows  in  regard 
to  a  bettcrmode  of  developing  the  draft  horse  :  "  Activilj 
and  strenjth  are  the  two  things  needful  in  the  draft 
horse.  These  ipialities  are  well  developed  separatel.T  in 
the  tboi'ougbbred  and  in  tlie  heavy  Norman.  Ilou-can 
we  unite  them  ?  Crossing  may  help.  Put  llu'  surest  waj 
is  tiiat  by  which  trotting  horses  have  been  developed  to 
perform  such  wonderful  feats  as  they  do;  lliat  is.  by  the 
severe  trial  of  the  course.  Let  fairs,  instead  of  showing 
draft  horses  as  beef  cattle  are  exhibited— falloncd,  a« 
though  for  the  butcher,  with  coats  unusued  to  the  sun— 
instiuite  a  system  of  trials  and  give  the  swcepstakee 
premium  to  liie  horse  that  can  haul  the  heaviest  load, « 
given  distance,  in  the  quickest  time.  Hundreds  of 
breeding  st.nllions  are  never  brc/ken  to  the  harness.  How, 
then,  run  we  judce  what  they  are  f  The  most  active  and 
spirited,  out  of  harness,  do  not  always  |irove  to  be  ea 
when  put  10  Ihc  test  of  hard  work.  Neither  is  the  shape 
or  form  a  true  index  of  strength.  Yet  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  case  that  the  breeder  of  draft  hoi-scg, 
especially  if  be  owns  no  stallion,  makes  his  scleclioa 
entirely  by  sight,  and  not  by  results  of  trials  of  strcngtk 
and  endurance.  If  writers  and  breeders  will  put  much 
more  stress  ii|ion  this  feature  of  breudiu!:.  will  not  their 
aim  be  secured  with  much  mo.-c  certainly  f" 
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Special  Notes ....  to  —  Every  Reader. 

S. — We  invite  every  Eeader  of  tliis  Journal  to 
turn  to  and  carefully  read  through  the  descriptions 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  articles  on  page  401 
to  40S  inclusive.  Every  article  has  i)een  canvassed 
■with  care,  during  months  past.  Every  article  is  a 
really  good  one,  from  trustworthy,  reliable  parties. 
Anything  not  of  first  quality  and  just  as  represent- 
ed, ivill  be  made  bo  by  the  Publishers  of  this 
Journal.  Every  reader  will  be  likely  to  find  there 
eomething  that  will  exactly  meet  a  present  want. 
The  prices  given  are  the  regular  selling  prices. 

1!. — Whde  many  wUl  desire  \o purchase  through 
us  some  articles  described,  many  others  will  feel 
that,  however  desirable  a  particular  article  may 
be,  they  must  do  without  it  this  year.  Every  such 
reader  will  find  an  opportunity  given  to  get  one  or 
more  of  these  things  "»vitli<> lit  money  c-osS, 
and  very  speedily.  There  are  very  few  places  where 
there  are  not  three,  four,  live,  and  from  that  up  to 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  more,  w-ho  would  le  bene- 
fited tiy  r^allny  this  Journal  for  a  year.  Many  of 
these  would  take  it  if  some  one  acquainted  with  it 
■would  show  them  a  copy,  explain  what  it  is,  and 
receive  their  names  and  subscriptions  and  forward 
them  to  the  Publishers.  It  would  be  a  favor  to 
them  to  do  so,  and  usually  before  the  year  is  out 
they  would  thank  any  one  for  having  done  so. 

SBI.— Can  not  the  Reader  of  this  do  so  ?  More 
than  ajiu'Isteeii  XltosisJiiid  others  have 
done  this,  and  what  so  many  have  done,  others  may 
do.  It  requires  no  great  taot  for  one  who  knows 
■what  this  paper  is  to  tell  others  about  it,  and 
offer  to  send  on  their  names. 

I'?'. — r^'<»'^V  is  a  good  time  to  do  this.  The 
Publishers  offer,  to  each  new  subscriber  received 
herealtei-,  to  send  the  paper  from  the  receipt 
ef  his  subscription  to  the  C3!«l  of  187S  for 
a  single  subscription  rate.  This  will  bs  a  help 
to  any  one  in  making  up  a  small  or  lari;e  club 
■which  will  secure  him  or  her,  free,  one  or  more 
of  the  articles  described  on  pages  401 — 40S.  AH 
New  Subscribers  coming  now  for  1S78,  whether 
in  premium  clubs  or  otherwise,  get  the  paper  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  without  charge. 

V. — ■%VSS  Y  "*ve  pay  these  l*reiuiM5«is. 

It  is  so  much  trouble  for  some  persons  to  write  that, 
en  this  account,  they  often  neglect  sending  for  what 
they  desire.  Again,  there  are  multitudes  who  do 
not  know  fully  about  the  paper.  It  is  a  great  con- 
Tenience  both  to  such  people  and  to  the  publishers 
to  have  one  or  mora  persons  at  every  Post  Office 
who  will  give  a  little  attention  to  the  interests 
oJ  this  paper,  let  others  kno-w  abo'at  it,  and  receive 
end  forward  subscriptions.  But  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  have  a  special  agent  at  the  multi- 
tude of  Post  Offices.  To  avoid  all  this,  the  pub. 
nshers  select  an  assortment  of  first-rate  articles  as 
presents  or  premiums  to  be  g-iresi  to  those  who 
take  any  trouble  to  show  the  paper  and  receive  and 
forward  subscriptions,  new  and  old.  These  premi- 
um offers  are  open  to  all  alike.  The  paper  is  fu^^-y 
mirth  all  thai  ts  asked  for  it.  These  articien  are  only 
^ered  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  publishers. 

TI.— Ho-w  can  the  5»reiiiiuiii<s  l>e 
Afflorrtccl? — ^First,  every  dollar  received  from 
subscribers  is  expended  upon  the  paper — upon  its 
quality  engravings,  getting  infnmntion,  etc.,  etc. 
When   more  comes  in  from  subscribers,   more  is 


expended  upon  the  paper.  BUT  the  publishers 
receive  considerable  income  frotu  good  Adver- 
tisers, and  all  the  premiums  are  paid  for  out  of  such 
receipts.  More  subscribers  make  the  advertising 
pages  more  valuable,  and  supply  moro  funds  to  pay 
for  premiums.  AsaJM. — The  premium  articles 
are  purchased  at  the  lowest  cash  wholesale  rates, 
and  while  they  are  just  as  good  as  so  mucJi  money 
to  those  who  receive  them,  the  publishers  are  able 
to  give  really  much  more  in  the  form  of  these 
premiums  than  if  they  paid  cash  commissions:. 
Many  persons  who  need  money,  get  these  articles 
by  gathei-ing  subscribers  and  then  sell  the  articles 
at  full  price.  (A  good  many  persons  do  this  as  a 
regular  business,  and  thus  get  a  good  income.) 

tiemci-iil    luviSation. 

TES. —  We  invite  every  reader  to  favor  Id.iuelf 
or  Jicr&elf,  and  the  2ml>lis7iers,  by  maJdng  up  a  small 
or  large  list  of  names  at  once,  and  select  such 
articles  as  may  be  most  desirable.  It  is  an  honor- 
able enterprise,  and  also  useful  to  others.  All  the 
Premiums  are  ready  for  prompt  delivery,  as  soon, 
as  called  far.  p^"  Gel  some  article  now,  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  then  try  for  anolJier  list  to  se- 
cure some  valuable  present  to  others  at  iJtc  Holi- 
days. The  extra  copies  offered  feeb  to  subscribers, 
will  help  in  pirocuring  a  premium  club  cosily  now. 


^^'''^ 


wntaininrj  a  m-eat  xarieUj  of  lUins^  mciidwg  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  li/iich  ire  throw  i/tthsmailei' 
type  and  conden-setl  form.,    for  leant  of  room  elseivhei-e. 

Publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Tico 
C'fpies,  $.3;  Three  Copies,  ^.23 '§1.40  each)  ;  Tour  Copies, 
¥5.:0  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Mne  Copies,  $1^  each;  Ten  to 
yineteeii  Copies,  $1.20  each;  TVeniy  Copies  and  upwards, 
51.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  11  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  X.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
char,?e  U  2S  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17 cents,  post-paid Kcmitrances^  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Ciiecks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Bants  or  Bankers  or  P.  O 
Money  Orders;  or  in  Ucgistered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
hare  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it.  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  35  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  f2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail.  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.-Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is- 
sued for  20  years  past.  s"nt  post  paid  for  15  cents  each.... 
Clubs  of  Subscribers  canb.^  increased  at  .iny  time. at  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 


ing  Fig:iires,— To  make  room  for  the  October  des- 
criptive articles  and  business  annonnccments,  uithout 
curtfiilinc^  tlie  rending  columns,  llic  Publishers  ovder  S 
extra  pa^^es.  or  62  in  all,  makincr  this  the  largest  regular 
inmiber  ol  this  paper  ever  issued.  Printer's  -work  is 
almost  always  paid  for  "by  the  piece."  thai  is  so  much 
per  "1.000  ems,"  varyin^from  25  to  50  cents  per  1.000  in 
different  places.  An  "  cm.'"  or  in.  is  a  square  of  type  of  a 
particular  size,  not  of  the  letter  m,  and  isu-^ed  to  measure 
ty]ie  5nst  a?  a  foot  square  is  used  in  board  measuriuir.  As 
most  letters  ari'  smaller  than  m,  and  many  pieces  of  thin 
spacinn-  are  required.  "1,000  cms*'  means  ncnrlv  3.000 
pieces  of  type,  which  the  printer  "  distributes"  in  the. 
case  and  pirlvS  up  and  arrancres  in  words,  to  set  1.000 
ems.  His  ri^ht  hand  must  therefore  move  haclc  and  forth 
some  B.OOO  times  to  set  1.000  ems,  or  fiO.OOO  times  tf  he 
set  10.000  ems  In  a  day  of  10  bonrs,  as  many  do.  (18.000 
have  been  set  in  one  day  by  one  man).  Our  printers 
report  555.000  ems.^  (about  1,^  millions  pieces  of  type), 
used  on  The  51  pnces  of  this  paper  (omitting  the  title 
pn-rt*!.  An  ordinary  $1.50  book  of  2.50  pa^es  contains 
2T^,000  eras  of  type  Oon^r  primer).    This  one  paper  there- 


fore contains  as  much  type  (or  words)  as  two  such  books 
costing  $3.00.  As  all  tlie  i)ages  contain  useful  informa- 
tion, the  reader  will  bo  likely  to  get  his  money's  worth, 
tlie  paper  being  s^'nt  post  paid  to  regular  subscribers  for 
13  cents  per  number,  and  mucli  less  to  large  clubs. 

Oiae    6ood    ErStleiice  of  ReviTing 

Business  is  seen  in  the  increased  new  space  called 
for  in  uur  advertising  columns — nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  October  1S76. — The  advertisements  are  so  varied 
that  one  can  hardly  fail  to  get  some  useful  information, 
some  business  bint,  that  will  pay  for  reading  all  these 
pages  carefully.  To  all,  and  especially  to  new  readers, 
we  desire  to  say  that  the  rules  of  the  Publishei-s  shut  out 
all  patent  medicines,  all  secret  nostrums,  all  deceptive 
notices,  and  aim  to  admit  onli/  those  advertisers  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  ixte.ntiox  to  do  just  what  their 
advertisements promiss.  This  cuts  ofi'a  large  income  from 
those  who,  giving  little  if  any  return  for  much  money, 
can  and  do  afford  to  pay  largely  for  advertising ;  but  it  is 
the  only  correct  rule  for  those  who  would  not  be  a  party 
to  fraud  upon  their  readers. — And  as  our  good  advertisei's 
come  in  under  such  strict  rules,  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
them  and  perhaps  useful  to  tbeir  customei's,  if  every  one 
writing  to  them  for  circulars,  for  information,  and  to 
order  from  them,  will  mention  that  they  found  their  ad- 
vertisement in  this  journal. 

S3iiits  to  Boys  au<i  Cwirls— to  Cler- 
gy nicn—io  Cliurclies — to  Farmers — to  Farm- 
er?*' Clsibs  — to  Ladies  —  to  Iflercliants  —  to 
Etailroad  Couductors,  e^tc,^  etc.,  will  be  found 
on  page  399. 

TWO  MOMTHS  FREE. 

Every  New  Subscriber  for  1S7S  sent  in  dnring 
October  "vrill  receire  the  paper  the  remaining  two 
months  of  this  year  without  charge.  This  applies 
to  AX.ii  subscribers,  whether  coining  singly  at 
single  rates,  or  in  clubs  at  club  rates,  or  in  pr&- 
inium  clubs. 

j^'otices  of  Catalog^iies,   of   Books,  of 

the  Reports  of  vaiious  societies,  the  acknowledgment  of 
many  complimentary  tickets  to  fairs,  List  of  the  October 
Fairs,  and  other  matters  prepared  for  this  number  must 
be  omitted,  on  account  of  the  gre-at  pressure  on  our 
columns.  The  favors  referred  to  are  not  the  less  appreci- 
ated bvcause  they  arc  not  specified,  and  the  aclcnowledg- 
mcnt  of  many  of  them  will  be  made  another  month. 
■W" 

Xlie  Octol»ei-  Faii-s. — We  have  usually 
giveu  a  separate  list  of  the  fairs  to  be  held  this  mouth, 
but  cannot  do  so  this  time,  and  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  September  list  for  these  fairs. 

Farmers     S^vindlcd     in    Cal>l>age 

Seed.— Mr.  Peter  Henderson  sends  an  article  which  we 
regret  that,  in  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  we  can 
not  give  entire.  \\c  must  now  present  merely  an  out- 
line, or  leave  it  until  another  month.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  "  Brooklyn  Eagle  "  of  Aug.  25th,  there  visit- 
ed the  L.  I.  cabbage  growers,  last  winter,  a  man  claiming 
that  his  name  was  Seymour,  and  tluit  be  had  the  best 
cabb^ige  seed  grown  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  it  was 
the  same  seed  that  seedsmen  sold  for  $10  the  lb.,  but  he 
offered  it  at  $5.  His  operaiions  csiunded  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other.  Some  farmers  bought  from 
one  up  to  20  lbs.,  paying  full  price  ;  from  the  more  timid 
Seymour  took  $1  per  lb.  down,  the  remaining  $4  to  be 
paid  when  the  crop  was  harvested.  The  early  crop  turua 
out  to  be  nearly  worthless,  and  the  late  crop  promises  to 
be  worse — and  numerons  farmers,  who  with  the  hope  of 
s.aving  something,  bought  this  seed,  have  lost  their 
whole  crop.  It  seems  strange  that  a  cultivator,  who 
knows  the  importance  of  good  seed,  especially  iu  the 
cabbage  and  its  relatives,  should  run  the  risk  of  i)urcha5- 
ing  from  an  unknown  stranger;  but  when  money  is 
scarce  with  a  farmer,  a  glib-tongucd  swindler,  who  offers 
to  save  him  half  bis  outlay,  is  readily  hsteiu-d  lo.  Be- 
sides the  offer  to  t:ike  $1  down  and  the  rest  in  the  faU, 
went  far  to  allav  any  doKbts  of  the  vender's  honesty-the 
victims  not  knowing  that  he  sold,  even  then,  at  a  profit, 
as  sometbin-  that  will  pass  for  cabbage  sec-d.  maybe 
imported  f(n-  25c.  per  ?h.  It  is  a  bard  school  To  learn  in, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  itinerant  seed-venders  will  do 
a  larire  business  on  Long  Island  for  some  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Henderson  thinks,  that,  as  some  of  the  plants  have 
grown  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  many  of  them  flowered,  the 
seeds  may  have  been  of  the  variety  oT  non-headingcah- 
bage  known  as  '•  Southern Collard.'' 
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Xlie  Ai»ei*iciLu  l*oinolog^ical  So- 
ciety licld  its  16th  biennial  meetiug^  at  BalLimoie  on 
Sept.  12lli  to  14iii,  too  late  for  us  to  do  more  than  to 
nieulion  the  fact,  that  the  meeting,  while  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  one,  was  attended  by  fewer  members  than  usual, 
and  to  express  our  ^eat  regret,  and  that  of  every  other 
member,  that  the  President.  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wi  Ider, 
was  by  a  sadden  ill  turn.  previ;nted  from  being  present. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  the  same  time,  was  uotably  fine,  and  the  Maryland 
horticulturists  deser\'e  abundant  credit  for  their  efforts  in 
various  directions  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  The 
next  meeting,  in  1879,  will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Teun. 

Xlie  ^Tallies  of  FrviEts. — Sometimes,  in 
order  to  make  an  article  fit  a  given  space,  we  are  obliged 
to  add  to  or  shorten  it.  In  the  article  on  Raspberries,  we 
abruptly  stopped  after  entering  a  protest  against  the 
name  of  3Ir.  Roe"s  promising  new  berry,  the  '"  Pride  of 
the  Hudson. ■"  We  do  not  single  out  this  variety  for 
criticism  in  this  respect,  and  only  referred  to  it  because 
it  was  new.  In  our  opinion,  the  name  of  a  frnit  should 
never  be  of  more  than  one  word,  and  that  word  should 
not  have  more  than  two  syllables  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
2so  dealer  says  "King  of  Tompkins  County,"  but  calls 
the  apple  "King."'  "Duchesse  d'  Angouleme."'  and 
'  Triomphe  de  Gand,"  are  by  common  consent  ''Duch- 
ess '*  and  "Triumph,"  and  Mr.  Roe's  berry,  if  it  attains 
the  popularity  hoped  for  it,  will  be  either  "Pride"  or 
*■•  Hudsnn."  Life  is  too  short,  and  dealers'  time  is  too 
valuable  for  them  to  spend  a  large  share  of  it  in  saying 
"Pride  of  the  Hudson."  It  starts  in  the  world  weighted 
with  ju=t  four  times  as  much  name  as  it  ought  to  carry, 
hadit  been  called  "Roe."' it  would  have  been  well.  Why 
not  call  it  "  Pride  of  Cornwall-on-the-Hndson,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,"  just  for  short  ? 

A  Biole  in  a  Suiace  IPaia,  or  other  article 
ol  tinware,  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  causes  great  annoy- 
ance. Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  can 
easily  t^o  smfiU  jobs  at  sokl;'riiig,  but  many  have  not  the 
needed  gumption,  and  spoil  tlie  job.  These,  and  indeed 
all  olhers.  will  find  t!ie  "Magical  Patching  Plate "  a 
g:i>at  convenience.  It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  solder  prepared 
for  tlie  purpose,  from  wliicli  a  bit  is  to  be  cut  out  large 
euougli  to  well  cover  the  hole  ;  the  surface  of  the  ware 
bflug  scraped  bright,  the  patch  is  put  on,  a  jioker  or 
oilier  hot  iron  held  upon  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  solder 
melts  the  job  is  done.  Our  neighbors,  M.  D.  Tracy  & 
Co.,  are  headquarters  for  "  linkeiing  made  easy." 

'I'lie  SsiMilsii-y  Coiiditlou  of  City  and 
Country  Dwelling  Houses,  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  by 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  published  as  No.  31  of  Van 
Nostrand's  Science  Series.  It  contains  two  papers  read 
by  tlie  author  before  meetings  of  Public  ilealth  Associa- 
tions, and  correspondence  suggested  by  these  articles, 
and  presents  in  a  compact  form  the  principles  wliich 
must  be  observed  in  carrying  off  the  waste  matters  from 
all  houses.  Tlie  proper  disposal  of  house  waste  is  as 
necessary  on  a  farm  as  in  a  city,  and  it  should  be  done 
with  a  view  to  the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  tlie 
family.    Sent  from  this  office  by  mail  for  50  cents. 

Xlie  I'riclcly  ComiVoy  was  quite  widely 
distributed  last  spring,  and  a  fair  estimate  may  be  niade 
ol  its  value,  though  final  conclusions  can  not  be  reached 
until  another  fall,  as  the  sets  sent  out  were  very  small, 
and  the  plant  has  now  only  fairly  eslabllshed  itself  Next 
year  it  will  start  off  in  the  spring  from  large  and  strong 
roots,  nnd  should  furnish  a  much  greater  amount  of  foil. 
age.  Mr.  W.  Sweet,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gives  an  ac- 
■count  of  his  trial ;  he  had  small  sets,  which  he  put  ont 
late  in  May;  Ani^u^t  23rd  he  found  it  to  aver.age  11-i 
leaves  to  the  plant.  At  first  his  cows  declined  to  eat  it, 
but  they  soon  took  it  greedily,  as  did  the  i)igs.  Tims  far 
Mr.  S.  is  pleased  with  it  ;  he  thinks  instead  of  3  X  3  ft., 
«e  advised,  tlie  plants  should  be  set  at  least  4x4  feet. 

Scrup-Bookri-y    an<l    I»oltcry.— We 

had  no  idea  until  we  cxamincil  the  slock  of  Oscar  ^A  . 
Tonn-,  Brooklyn,  E.  D..  of  the  extent  of  tliu  business  of 
importing  what  arc  known  ha  "Scrap  Piclnres,"  for  the 
ornatueiitatlon  of  scrap  books,  jars,  and  other  i>i)tterv. 
inciinliiig  "ginger-pots."  The  variety  of  subjects  is 
immense,  from  minute  insects  and  leaves,  up  to  gmnps 
of  flgiirc!*,  gorgeous  clusters  ol  flowers,  and  birds  of  the 
gayest  plimmge.  In  exrcllcncc  of  design  and  ex"'cut!on, 
in  brilliancy  and  variety  r.f  colors,  with  irold  and  silver, 
Ihesf  are  simply  wonderful,  and  their  production  must 
employ  a  large  number  of  skilled  artists  and  mechanics. 

— '  r.  W.  r...  '  Snnilo-n.  N.  V.  Iftlic  bit  drscrihcd  in  the 
Atn^7iran  Afrfictiituriin  (Nov,  1871*)  is  not  effective,  wo 
wouUl  snirgest  making  a  larger  one  Try  a  piece  ol  elder 
wood  Willi  the  pith  punched  out,  and  an  inch  or  more 


thick.  Increase  tlie  thickness  until  it  is  found  to  suit. 
When  the  proper  size  is  found,  then  make  one  of  iron. 
The  half-inch  size  is  quite  effective  wiLli  calves,  but  very 
likely  may  not  be  with  a  full  grown  cow. 

Wanted  an  O'wner  for  one  tin  bos  of  live 
catei-pillars ;  one  butterfly,  very  dead  and  much  smashed ; 
one  paper  bos  containing  what  was  a  bunch  of  gi'apus, 
fruit  mostly  fallen,  very  foxy,  and  never  can  be  worth 
growing;  one  apple  by  mail,  which  is  now  quite  decayed; 
a  piece  of  i)ine  with  a  hole  plugged  with  cork,  may  con- 
tain insects,  and  may  not  ;  one  lot  of  grass,  sent  in  a  roll 
of  stiff  paper  open  at  the  ends,  probably  not  so  much  as 
when  it  was  staried,  as  there  is  but  a  fragment.  Probably 
we  could  find  other  things  to  increase  the  list  of  articles 
now  at  hand,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  least  clue  as 
to  who  sent  them,  or  what  they  were  sent  for.  In  some 
weeks  we  shall  pL-rhaps  get  a  letter  or  post-card  stating, 
"some  time  ago  I  sent  you,  so  and  so,  but  I  have  had  no 
reply,  etc."  If  our  friends  will  mail  the  letter  or  post- 
card asking  about,  or  referring  to  articles  sent  by  mail, 
with  the  artick'S  themselves,  or  before^  rather  than  later, 
it  will  save  them  from  disappointment  and  us  from  no 
little  inconvenience. 

A  Conci-efle  i^laisnre  B*S3.— *'A.  B.  S./' 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  There  can  be  no  better  material  for  the 
wall  or  bottom  of  a  manure  pit  than  concrete,  made  of 
one  part  of  cement  (hydraulic  lime)  and  two  parts  of 
coarse  sand ;  this  may  be  used  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
email  broken  stone,  or  large  stones  may  be  built  up  in  a 
wall  with  the  cement  u^ed  in  place  of' mortar.  The 
floor  may  be  three  inches  thick ;  a  wall  sis  feet  high 
should  be  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  sis- 
teen  inches  or  one  foot  at  the  top,  according  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  sand  and  stone  used.  A  wall  of  round  stones 
should  be  thicker  than  one  of  broken  stone  with  square 
or  sharp  edges.  The  cost  of  cement  building  is  usually 
but  a  little  more  than  that  of  ordinary  lime  work,  but  it 
depends  on  the  cost  of  the  materials  in  the  locality. 

Bean  fba"  si  ^'<i9ne. — D.  H.  Stuart,  Ya., 
sends  leaf,  flowers,  and  pod  of  a  buan  ;  the  flowL-rs  are 
pink,  and  the  unripe  pod  is  almost  a  foot  long  and  over 
an  inch  wide.  The  plant  is  Caaavaiia  obtus/foUa,  and  na- 
tive of,  or  naturalized,  in  most  warm  countries  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  abundant  in  the  West  Indies,  and  grows 
wild  in  some  jiarts  of  Southern  Florida.  Another  species, 
C.  Qladlata,  is  said  to  be  held  in  great  dread  by  the  blacks 
in  Jamaica  ;  tliey  call  it  the  ''  Overlook,"  and  have  a  su- 
perstitious belief  that  it  can  in  some  manuer  bring  evil- 
doei-s  to  punishment,  and  the  whites  take  advantage  of 
this  notion,  ar.d  plant  this  beau  around  their  gardens,  etc., 
to  protect  them  from  thieves. 

Tifto  Copper  Strip  CMttor.— The  feed 
cutter  referred  to  in  the  American  AgyicuUiirid  for  Sep- 
tember as  the  '  oppcr  Strip  Feed  Cutter,  made  by  the 
Belcher  and  Taylor  Co.,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass..  we 
understand  is  not  intended  to  be  known  as  "  The  Cop- 
perStrip"  cutter.  The  ■'copper  strip"  cutter  is  made 
by  the  New  York  Plow  Company  of  Beelcman  St.,  N.  Y. 
We  do  not  understand  the  precise  relationship  of  the 
difl'crcnt  manufacturers  to  the  Copper  Strip  Cutter,  but 
we  ure  requested  to  state  that  this  machine  is  made  by 
and  can  be  procured  of  the  N.  Y.  Plow  Cumiiany. 

Blow  to  I'se  l*onltry  ^flanure. — "C. 

S.,'' Lcwiston,  Me.  It  is  preferablL'  to  mix  poultry  ma- 
nure with  earth.  If  a  quantity  of  weeds,  leaf  nmhl,  and 
earth  from  woods  or  swamps,  could  be  procured,  these 
should  be  mixed  in  the  heap  in  thin  layers.  The  whole 
will  ferment,  and  make  an  excellent  manure,  which 
may  be  used  in  the  liiil  for  cabbage,  corn,  or  potatoes. 

IPotariili  for  ^Vlieat.— *' J.  F.  H.,"  Har- 
rison Co.,  lud.  The  cheapest  source  of  potash  is  the 
liigh  grade  or  80  per  cent  muriate.  This  is  equal  to  50 
per  cent  of  actual  potash,  and  as  it  costs  3  cents  a  ponud 
in  small  quantities,  or '^i- rents  by  the  ton.  it  is  equal  to 
potash  at  double  that  cost,  which  is  less  than  it  can  bo 
bought  in  any  other  shipe.  A  very  instructive  pam- 
phlet on  chemical  fertilizers  can  bo  had  free  of  cost 
from  the  Mapes  Formula  Co..  153  Front  St..  New  York. 

4^;iiBiiins:  Tonialoos. — Last  month  wc  rc- 

qucstrd  any  oir-  who  hid  snc<'es-;fnily  preserved  tomatoes 
in  ordinary  fruit  jars,  to^ive  their  method.  Several  have 
compli'-d  with  the  request,  and  as  many  accounts  tiro  al- 
most identical;  the  following  from  "L.  P.  J.,"  Atlanta. 
Ga..  is  selected  it  l)eing  the  most  detnih-d.  She  says: 
'  Select  ripe  toninlocs,  scald  and  skin  iheni  ;  place  in  a 
ki'iil''.  and  allow  Iheni  to  roek  for  a  few  niinntos,  adding 
a  little  salt.  ITavc  the  jars  already  heated.  (l)y  placing 
near  the  Are.  or  by  the  use  of  hot  water),  and  fill  them 
with  (ho  conked  tomato.  Bfft>ro  patting  on  the  rubber 
ring  and  cover,  be  sure  and  wipe  the  nerk  of  the  jar.  so 
thai  there "liiay  be  no  seeds  left  to  make  an  air  passage, 


Screw  down  the  tops,  and  after  15  or  20  minutes  tighten 
again.  I  have  put  them  up  in  this  manner  for  ten  yeai-s, 
and  have  never  lost  a  jar,  escept  when  I  have  used  old 

rubbers,  wliicli  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.^' '-A. 

li.,"  Grandview,  Iowa,  gives  almost  exactly  the  same  di- 
rections, also  cautioning  against  the  use  of  imperfect  rub- 
bers, and  advising  a  second  tightening,  but  she  further 
suggests  wrapping  the  jars,  when  cool,  in  some  thick  pa- 
l)er,  to  exclude  the  light,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  bos  in 
the  cellar...  Another  JIetuod  is  given  by  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Sexton,  Hampdeu  Co.,  Mass.  "The  tomatoes  being 
skinned,  they  are  cut  into  pieces  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  an  egg;  the  jars  being  filled  with  these  pieces,  the 
cover  is  screwed  on  lightly,  and  the  jars  are  placed  in  a 
wash-boiler,  which  has  a  coarse  wire  screen  to  prevent 
them  from  touching  the  bottom.  [A  wooden  lattice  work 
will  answer.  En.]  The  water  is  luke-warm,  and  reaches 
to  two-thirds  the  bight  of  the  cans.  The  cover  being  put 
on  the  boiler,  it  is  set  overa  good  fire,  and  when  the  wa- 
ter commences  to  boil,  the  time  is  noted,  and  the  boiling 
isconlinmid  briskly  for  30  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  fake  out  the  cans,  by  the  aid  of  towels,  place  them 
on  a  table,  (but  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  or  the  jai-s 
may  break),  then  remove  the  covers  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  let  the  steam  escape.  As  the  fruit  settles,  I  take  cue 
jar  and  fill  up  the  rest  from  ih-  contents  of  this,  aud  then 
seal  up  quickly.  I  put  nine  jars  into  the  boiler  to  cook, 
and  use  one  of  these  to  fill  the  spaces  i:i  the  rest,  making 
eight  cans  ont  of  nine." 


Sundry    Humbugs. 


As  the  seasons  change  the 
aspectsof  nature,  so  do  they 
aflect  the  aspects  of  hum- 
buggery.  For  months  wc 
have  beard  nothing  of  that 
very  big  bug  that  has  its 
home  in  Wall  St.  As  cool 
days  and  cooler  nights  send 
city  people  home  from  the 
seashore,  so  do  thoy  give 
country  people  more  time 
for  reading,  and  the  Wall 
_  Streetllumbngis  ready  with 
ri-""~ ,-      -  "^i  3    his  little  adverti.^cment  and 

[   "   -^    -^-     :5^  ^    his  little  pamphlet.   Hisad- 

L                    ''■-   >-  1    vertisement  is  usually  very 

r                 --"  •  \  -  '%    brief,  just  enough  to  t-xcite 

fj      -       -  -    ■   '  ""  "  ^j   curiosity.  It  is  in  substance: 

^^i^j^--"~-n-.  S    "Do    you    wish    to   make 

'{'^^■~~ "^  _  _ -  i-^S-'      ^    money?    If  so,  send  formy 
■  -'  "    "^'iii  ^ '  '•'^"'•^    circular." — The  farmer '*out 

s?iids  for  this  circular  or  pamphlet.  It  ^hows  him,  as 
pl:iin  as  printing  can  make  it,  how  he  can  make  money 
'"hand  over  fist."  Exanii>les  are  given,  in  which  tens 
havo  rapidly  turned  into  hundreds,  or  liundreds  into 
Ihonsands.  All  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  scud  the  adver- 
tiser his  money,  and  the  a:lvertist;r  understands  all  about 
'■special  privileges,"  and  lots  -of  street  slang  that  the 
fanner  never  heard  of  before,  or  he  has  a  plan  by  which, 
with  a  '-combination  of  capital,"  he  is  going  to  do  big 
things.  The  farmer  is  tempted  ;  why  should  his  money 
bring  him  in  only  six  per  cent,  when  others  turn  over 
dollar  for  dollar  in  a  few  days — and  keep  on  doing  it— it 
tliey  will  only  put  tlieir  money  in  ihe  hands  of  these  ad- 
vcrtiscr;^.  Still,  the  farmer  has  earned  his  money  by 
hard  work,  and  a  lilllo  at  a  time.  lie  would  like  to  dou- 
ble it,  he  don't  care  how  many  times,  but— not  feeling 
quite  sure  as  to  the  character  of  those  who  propose  to 
make  him  suddenly  rich,  he  writes  to  the  American  Agri- 
(''//^(//vV';^  about  it,  and  perhai)S  sends  the  documents  and 
asks  advice.  We  apply  to  the  record,  which  includes  all 
the  names  of  men  who  are  regarded  as  doing  business  at 
ail,  and  find  that  the  advertiser,  who  promises  to  make 
others  rich,  is  not  down  as  good  or  bad— in  fact,  is  not 
known  among  business  men.  We  know  a  Wall  St.  broker 
who  docs  a  regular  business  in  the  street,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  him,  we  learn  tliat  the  advertiser  who  pmmises 
to  make  otlicrs  rich,  is  not  known  at  the  Board  of  Bro- 
kers, and  quite  unknown  byname  oven,  ninoug  those 
who  do  business  there.  We  bethink  oni-selvesof  one  who 
has  reth-ed  from  business,  but  who  is  widely  known  for 
bis  shrewdness,  one  who  has  made  ouougli  money  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  farm  for  his  own  amusement— :ind  one 
must  bo  prelty  well  ofl"  to  do  that.  We  show  him  the  nd- 
vertisoment  and  documents.  ITis  reply  is.  "Tell  your 
people  to  let  it  alone."  Now  if  we  were  to  write  a  page, 
it  would  only  mean  "lot  it  alone."  Slltl.  there  will  be 
some  who  can  not  resist  the  lomplation.  and  tliesc  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  try  their  cliances  before 
tlioy  .isked  ns  for  advice.  Our  readers  may  bo  very  sure 
that  those  who  advertise  in  country  papers  for  $10  1o 
$100.  with  which  to  *•  op,M-atc,"  or  seek  one  dollar  sub- 
scriptions to  some  "  combination  of  capital,"'  slaud  ip.. 
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much  the  same  relation  to  the  regular  "Wall  St.  brokers, 
lliat  the  fly  in  ihe  fable  did  to  the  cart  wheel.  VTlienever 
temptation  comes  in  tiiis  form,  remember  the  retired 

Wall    Street  operator's  advice  "to  let  it  aloxe." 

Last  month  we  gave  au  account  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  that  "Finance  Committee"  of  that 

"LOtTISVILLE     LOTTERT  ASSOCIATTOX." 

Circulars  still  go  forth  to  inform  people  that  they  liave 
drawn  a  "  gold  watch  and  chain  valned  at  $^150— which 
can  be  had  by  paying  the  assessment  of  ten  per  cent." 
We  think  business  must  be  slack,  as  last  month  we  re- 
ceived several  letters  of  inquiry  with  every  mail,  while 
of  late  tiiey  have  not  averaged  more  tlmn  one  or  two  a 
day.  The  correspondence  concerning  this  matter  is  very 
amusing  ;  while,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  majority 
'if  those  who  seud  us  circulars  either  indignantly  deny 
that  they  ever  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the  Louisville  or 
any  other  lottery,  or  make  fnn  of  the  whole  thing,  others 
make  a  really  serious  matter  of  ir,  and  evidently  think 
that  a  stroke  of  luck  has  befallen  them,  and  actually  sup- 
pose that  there  is  some  one  who  will  give  them  $150 
Worth  of  watch  for  $15.  We  fear  that  all  does  not  run 
smoothly  in  tiie  machinery  of  the  Association.  Enssell 
&  Co.  were  nam  d  in  the  circulars  as  the  parties  who 
would  deliver  the  watches,  but  of  late,  Hetherington  & 
Co.  appear,  and  we  have  a  letter  of  theirs  in  which  they 
eay.  *'We  have  been  appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
instead  of  Messrs.  Russell  &Co.,  to  collect  the  percentage 
money  due  on  ali  prizes  and  forward  it  to  Louisville." — 

Things  are  gettini:  mixed Not  long  ago  we  received 

numerous  complaints  from  the  British  Provinces,  espec- 
ially from  New  Brunswick,  that  schemes  from  "  the 
Sliites"  were  flooding  the  country  with  their  swindling 
circulars,  but  the  tide  has  turned,  and  we  find  that  the 
Bubjects  of  Her  Majesty  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  Yan- 
kees wilh  their  schemes.    Here  we  have 

'■  the   liOTAL  DOMINION   GIFT    CONCERT," 

which  will  take  place  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick, 
and  lots  of  prizes  are  to  be  distributed.  They  had  one 
concert,  but  kept  it  and  the  prizes  all  to  themselves  ;  now 
the  circular  tells  us,  they  have  "  secured  a  directory  of 
names  of  the  business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  " 
and  we  may  be  counted  in.  These  generous  chai)S  send 
along  a  sample  ticket,  which  is  to  be  free  '■'Provided  you 
make  up  a  club  and  remit  $5  for  5  more  tickets."  Those 
tickets  are  almost  worth  a  dollar  a  piece  as  works  of  art, 
let  alone  the  chance  of  drawing  "  a  large  gift."  There  is 
the  Lion— real  British  one,  none  of  the  common  African 
kind„with  a  countenance  suggesiive  of  dyspepsia;  then 
there  is  tlie  Unicorn,  and  the  crown.  All  these  emblems 
of  royalty  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  *'U.  S.  Currency, 
or  National  Bank  Bills."  Still  the  whole  afijur  is  rather 
slow,  and  the  New  Brunswickers  will  hardly  patronize 
their  own  lottery,  when  a  Yankee  can  offer  them  a  much 
better  show.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  one  of 
our  readers  in  New  Brunswick. 

THIS  LOTTERY  IS  NO   GAME    OP   CHANCE, 

as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter,  the  writer  of  which  proposes 
\o  maki-  a  sure  thing  of  it. 

"New  York,  July  7,  1877. — Bear  Sir. — Being  the  man- 
ager of  the  Georgia  Lottery  for  tlieEasl  and  West,  Imake 
you  the  following  proposition  wilh  a  view  to  onr  mutual 
'enelit,  viz — send  for  25  tickets  price  $20— and  I  will 
alter  a  number  drawn  from  the  wheel  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  on  one  of  your  tickets,  allowing  you  lo 
draw  a  $-2,000  prize,  and  trusting  to  your  honesty  to 
divide  the  same  with  me.  Tlie  reason  I  do  not  care  to 
make  the  prize  larger  is  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  be- 
sides we  can  repeat  this  every  month.  The  Drawing 
takes  place  every  month  on  tbeSih,  so  please  remit  im- 
mediately In  order  to  get  tickets  for  this  drawing.  Send 
money  in  your  letter,  it  will  come  safely,  and  don't  scut 
by  Registered  Letter,  Money  Order,  or  Express,  as  it 
might  create  suspicion  and  prt;vent  us  from  making  a 
good  snm  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Don't  fail  to  remit 
at  once,  as  1  must  leave  in  time  to  superintend  the  dmw- 
iug.  Yours  truly  C.  L.  E\^ans." 

Oar  friend  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  gone  into  the 

business   of   EXPOSING  HUMBUGS, 

as  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  "Ledger"  will 
ehow  : 

850  REWARD  WILL  BE  PAID  FOR  THE  ARREST 
and  conviction  of  a  person  representing  himself  as  C.  E. 
BOND:  a  tall,  slim  young  man  of  26  years,  has  a  sandv 
moustache,  and  wears  a  navy  blue  suit,  who  receives 
subscriptions  to  the  A7?ierkan  Aqnculturlst  at  $1  for  the 
year,  and  presents  a  receipt  which  he  represents  will  buy 
75  cents'  worth  of  Garden  Seed  from  the  subscriber. 

All  persons  are  cautioned  not  to  trust  hira  or  any  one 
else  on  our  account  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
imrsuits,  thev  beins'  imnosters. 

HENRY  A.  DREEK  Seedsman.  714  Chestnut  St. 

The  same  chap,  probably,  pretended  lo  represent  the 
firm  of  David  Landreth  and  Sons,  and  also  the  house  of 
Robert  Buist,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia,  and  solicited  sub- 
script! ms  for  the  "Country  Gentleman' '  offering  to  give 
seeds  fron:  these  establishments  to  the  value  of  half  the 
subscription  money Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 

NEXT-OF-KIN  EXCITEMENT. 

Immense  estates  are  suffering  in  England,  all  for  the 
want  of  some  ri^rhtful  heirs  to  tak*^  possession  of  them. 
There  are  just  now  a  number  of  inquiries  concerning  a 


person  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  to  one  of 
these  estates.  The  party  asks  for  money,  but  when 
asked  for  references  declines  or  fails  to  give  them.  That 
is  a  case  that  settles  itself:  the  person  must  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  doing  business,  or  something 
worse,  to  refuse  to  satisfy  an  entire  stranger  that  he  can 
be  trusted  with  the  money  he  asks  for.  We  have  first 
and  last  known  a  large  number  of  these  attempts  to  get 
possession  of  family  estates  abroad,  but  cannot  recollect 

of  a  single  case  in  which  they  succeeded The  Canada 

papers  "tell  how 

GEOKGE   A.    ZQIMERMANN    CAME   TO   GRIEF. 

George  was  agent  for  mowing  machine  knife  grinders. 
James  Gibbons  is  a  farmer.  Mr.  Gibbons  son  was  in- 
duced to  become  agent  for  the  grinders,  but  as  the  son 
had  no  property,  the  father  was  asked  to  become 
security  for  him.  The  father  signed  the  paper.  It  is 
the  old  story.  Gibbons  senior  did  not  read  the  paper, 
and  the  paper  turned  out  to  be  something  else;  then 
receipts  were  signed,  and  they  became  two  promissory 
notes  for  $240  each.  Zimmermann  was  caught  and  tried 
before  His  Honor  Judge  Scott,  of  the  county  of  Peel, 
and  has  a  year  to  pass  at  the  Central  prison,  where  he  can 
think  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  knife-grinder  business. 

TiIEDICAIj  MATTERS 

seem  to  be  qnite  dei-oid  of  novelty;  in  a  large  budget, 
wherein  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  are  of  the  old,  old 
sorts,  we  find  but  one  that  we  have  not  mentioned,  and 
that  by  no  means  now.  Little  strips,  some  yellow  and 
some  white,  have  appeared  to  people  in  various  places  in 
various  v.ays.  If  you  send  the  slip  with  25  cents  to  a 
given  address  [we  do  not  propose  to  advertise  the  chaps], 
*'I  will  send  you  something  that  will  bring  you  iuhonora- 
bh'.  if  you  devote  your  attention,  over  two  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  ***  suitable  for  both  sexes."  and  so 
on.  The  '•something"  is  some  stuff  to  mix  np  and  be 
sold  as  as  a  medicine  "for  almost  every  complaint  or 
ailment  that  human  beings,  or  even  the  brute  creation, 
are  heir  to." — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  will  not 
rush  into  the  business,  as  there  would  then  be  no  body 
to  sell  to,  and  the  chances  of  making  the  monthly  $200 
be  seriously  diminished. 

Corn  Ifiislver. — A  handy  little  implement, 
for  busking  corn  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. This  is  only  a  modification  of  the  old-fashioned 
husking  pin,  made  of  hickory  or  other  tough  hard  wood,  or 


a  20-penny  nail ;  but  being  hent  to  the  shape  of  the  hand 
is  more  convenient  and  less  tiresome  than  the  home- 
made straight  husking  pins.  This  ;s  patented,  and  the 
inventor,  who  doubtless  spent  some  thought  and  time  in 
bringing  his  invention  to  perfection,  justly  deserves 
some  recompense  for  his  labor.  It  is  one  advantage  to 
the  public  tba-  these  little  things  being  patented  may  be 
made  safely  in  large  quantities  by  one  manufacturer,  and 
thus  sold  more  cheaply  than  if  many  manufacturers  were 
engaged  in  each  making  a  smaller  number.  This  little  im- 
plement is  made  by  Chambers  &  Quinlan,  Decalur,  HI. 

"VTIiat  I^'ext?— A  I*ocii^e£  ^Vatering^ 

I*ot,— There  is  no  telling  what  tiie  Yankee  genns  will 
not  invent.  The  latest  noveliy  is  advertised  in  this  pa- 
per as  a  "  Pocket  Watering  Pot,  or  Sprinkler."  We  got 
hold  of  one  of  them  the  other  day,  and  it  is  what  it 
claims  to  be,  except  that  it  will  want  a  rather  spacious 
pocket  to  caiTy  from  1)4  quarts  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  but 
it  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  readily.  It.  close?  np,  and  is 
neatly  painted,  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  book. 
A  lady  takes  <  r.e  of  these  into  a  room,  or  carries  one  to 
the  cemcterv',  and  you  think  she  has  only  a  book  to  read, 
but,  presto,  it  opens  into  an  effective  watering  pot,  at 
which  the  plants  and  flowers  beam  with  satisfaction. 

"Wasliing-  avBtl  "Wsisher.-s. — The  number 
of  machines  or  appliances  to  he'p  in  the  opei-ation  of 
washing,  shows  that  help  is  greatly  needed.  We  have 
had  considerable  experience,  first  and  last,  with  these 
affairs,  and  have  leanied  at  least  two  facts  abont  them. 
(11.  Many  of  these  machines  and  appliances  are  really 
of  STeat  help,  if  propprlyand  intelligentlynsed.  (2V  That 
all  of  them  are  worse  than  useless,  if  the  "  br-lp"'  won't 
be  helped,  but  make  np  their  minds  beforehand  that  they 
are  srcod  for  nothing,  atul  take  care  that  they  shall  not 
work.  Our  expeiience  in  this  line  has  been  with  wash- 
ing machines,  in  which  the  clothes  are  rubbed,  pomided. 
or  squeezed,  and  those  appliances  called  "wa^bcrs,"  in 
which,  by  means  oT  a  simple  contrivance,  boiling  suds  is 
kept  flowing  in  a  cnutinunus  stream  over  aiirt  thrnuirh 
the  fabrics.     The  last-named  principle  is  the  one  upou 


which  "Robbins'  Family  Washer"  operates.  There  is 
110  machinery  to  get  out  of  order,  and  there  is  no  wearing 
of  the  fabrics  by  pounding  or  rubbing.  Used  intelligent- 
ly, as  every  machine  or  improvement  must  be  used,  this 
may  be  made  to  greatly  diminish  the  labor  attendant 
upon  the  family  washing. 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  393. 


Useful  Farm  Grist  Mills. 


The  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  1)  illustrates  a  porta- 
ble farm  mill,  such  as  has  been  long  desired.  It  is  aburr- 
stone  grist  mill  for  grinding  corn,  or  any  other  grain,  by 


Fig.  1.— lascasteb's  farm  mux. 

horse  power,  used  direct  without  the  intervention  of 
a  sweep  or  tread  power.  The  horses  are  hitched  to 
arms  which  are  inserted  in  the  iron-strap  sockets  seen, 
upon  the  frame  of  the  mill.  The  mill  is  then  made  to 
traverse  upon  a  circular  way,  and  in  doing  so  a  horizon- 
tal master-wheel  operates  the  gearing,  by  "which  the 
stones  are  made  to  run  300  revolutions  in  a  minute.  In. 
actual  tests,  7  bushels  of  corn  have  been  ground  in  an 
hour,  which  is  an  extraordinarily  large  amount  for  grist 
mills  of  two-horse  power.  The  mill  itself  rotates,  and 
the  whole  machine  is  so  remarkably  simple,  that  its  op- 
eration at  once  engages  the  interest  of  one  who  sees  it 
for  the  first  time.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
every  thing  is  very  strong  and  substantial,  it  occupies 
little  space,  and  may  be  put  away  in  a  corner  of  the  bam- 
floor,  being  brought  to  the  center  when  necessary  for 
working  it ;  the  barn  floor  giving  ample  space  for  both 
the  mill  and  the  team.  It  is  provided  with  the  usual 
means  of  raising  or  depressing  the  stone  by  the  small 
hand-wheel  and  rod  eho-wn.  It  is  a  long  time  since  so 
acceptable  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  has  beeirfcrought 
out.    It  is  made  by  E.  R.  Lancaster.  Alum  Wells,  Ta- 

Another  burr  stone  mill  for  grinding  flour  and  feed  is 
shown  at  figure  2.  This  has  a  strong  iron  frame,  and  is 
intended  to  grind  cement,  plaster,  salt,  spices,  paints, 
etc.,  as  wcU  as  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  l&-inch  mill  re- 
q^uires  a  two-horse  power,  grinds  3  to  5  bushels  per  hour. 


Fio*.  2. — SINGLE-GEARED  MILL. 

making  500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  bearings  are  of 
hardened  steel,  and  each  runs  in  a  cup  of  oil,  which  re- 
duces the  friction  and  prevents  heating.  A  vertical  stone 
mill  is  also  made,  which  includes  all  the  special  points  of 
the  horizontal  mill,  at  a  somewhat  less  cost.  The  mak- 
ers of  this  mill  are  Leonard  &  StiUman,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
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The  Curing  of  Com  Fodder. 

To  cur3  com  fodder  perfectly,  req^uires  care  and  good 
management — it  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  the  pro- 
cess of  eavin^.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  preventiiig  it 
from  molding,  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of 
moisture  contained  in  it. 
To  get  rid  of  this  moist- 
ure, there  must  be  an  easy 
means  of  escape  for  it.  and 
good  vent  iation.  These 
may  be  provided  as  fol- 
lows :  some  boards— fence 
boards  will  answer  ihe 
purpose — are  fastened  to- 
gether at  one  end  in  pairs, 
by  a  wooden  pin  passed 
through  a  one-inch  auger 
hole,  and  ty  a  cord  or  stay-lath  about  the  middle, 
03  sho\Tn  in  figure  1.     The  boards  should  be  notch- 


Pig.  1.— SUPPORT. 


Fig.  3. — HACK  FOB  CORN  FODDER. 

ed  to  hold  rails,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  or  other  fence 
boards  may  tie  tacked  on  to  them ;  or  panels  of  loose 
portab  e  fence  may  be  made  to  rest  against  them,  as 
Bhown  at  figure  *2.  As  many  pairs  of  the  boards  are  pro- 
vided as  may  be  needed  for  several  stacks,  or  for  one 
long  stack;  which  is  probably  the  better  plan.  The  fod- 
der, with  the  buts  outward,  is  then  piled  upon  each  side 
of  the  range  of  ventilators  as  shown  in  figure  3.    A  con- 
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tinnons  passage  is  thus  made  for  air.  and  copions  venti- 
lation ;  and  fodder  stacked  while  quite  green  will  care 
perfectly  well  when  put  up  in  this  way. 


About   Guns. 

Until  predatory  wild  animals  are  extinct, until  noxious 
birds  cease  to  destroy  crops  and  cliickens,  until  outlaw 
men  cease  to  plunder,  some  kind  of  "shooting  iron  "  is 
needed  upon  the  farm,  where,  living  alone,  or  without 
assistance  close  at  haiiti,  a  dangerous  weapon  is  a  "  warn 
off"  to  cowardly  thieves — thieves  and  mean  men  are  al- 
ways cowards.  In  many  cases,  a  simple  cheap  muzzle- 
loader  or  pistol  will  answer,  and  good  arms  of  this  class 
are  offered,  (see  Nos.  G9  and  75,  page  -lOT).  The  modern 
Breech-loaders  are  of  course  more  valuable.  Where  game 
abounds,  the  superior  Breech-loaders.  (Xos.  6S  and  TO,  p. 

407.)  are  very  desirable The  terms  on  which  the  several 

varieties  of  arms,  named  above,  are  offered,  will  render 
it  very  easy  fur  anyone  to  get  what  is  desired Tar- 
get Sliootiiis  :  So  long  as  people  will  seek  and  have 
some  sort  of  recreation,  it  is  c'csirable  to  And  the  Ixd. 
or  the  various  i)opiilar  out-door  amusements,  rifle- 
shooting  is  the  safest  and  the  least  demoralizing, 
and  the  most  desirable  in  some  other  respects.  Wliile 
there  are  thousands  of  rifle  clnbs  in  our  country,  not  a 
dozen  accidents,  all  told,  have  been  reported,  and  the 
few  that  have  occurred,  have  nearly  all  happened  to  care- 
less outsi  !c  parlies.  The  rejulaiions  of  the  organized 
rifle  clnbs  render  accidents  nearly  impossible.  Hundreds 
have  lost  their  lives,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  over- 


straining on  the  ball-field.  Not  less  then  ten  thousand 
pereons  have  suffered  severe  injuries,  contusions,  loss  of 
sight,  broken  fingers,  etc.,  in  hall-playing.  Very  numer- 
ous cases  of  drowning  casualties,  and  sickness  and  death 
have  come  from  boating.  In  boating  or  ball-playing  only 
a  picked  6,  8,  or  9  derive  benefit  from  the  exercise.  In 
the  rifle  clab  all  take  part.  The  gentler  but  efficient  ex- 
ercise of  walking,  gun-cleaning,  and  loading,  etc..  are  in- 
vigorating. We  leave  out  horse-racing  as  unworthy  of 
being  brought  into  the  comparison.  Target  shooting 
develops  steadiness,  and  no  little  science  and  skill,  for  in 
long-range  shooting  especially,  the  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, gravity,  direct  and  diagonal  wind-force,  etc.,  are 
studied.  Temperance  is  promoted  ;  the  target  shooter 
soou  learns  that  to  be  successful,  he  must  eschew  alcohol 
and  tobacco, or  be  very  moderate  in  their  use,or  his  nerves 
are  spoiled  for  such  an  exercise.  As  a  rule,  profane  and 
unclean  language  find  little  favor  at  the  rifle  range. 
Steadiness  of  aim  and  fixed  attention  are  cultivated.  We 
will  not  discuss  here  the  silent  power  possessed  by  a  Na- 
tion, which  has  among  its  citizens  a  large  force  of  men 
who  can  spring  to  its  defence  in  an  emergency,  with  an 
ability  to  keep  obtmders  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
their  practised  aim.  Twenty-five  expert  riflemen  in  e.ich 
town,  amounting  to  half  a  milliou  in  the  whole  country, 
would  be  far  more  efficient  for  defence  against  invasion, 
than  fifty  regiments  of  regular  soldiers.  The  latter  would 
cost  the  nation  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  ;  the  former 
would  cost  nothing,  or  /e&?,  for  the  rifle-practice  furnishes 
good  amusement,  and  diversion  from  lower  associations, 
as  shown  above.  This  subject  was  discussed  fully  by 
us  in  October.  1875.  Some  interesting  and  useful  notes 
and  engravings  oa  the  science  and  practice  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing will  be  found  in  the  December  Agriculturist  for  1875. 
Those  desiring  the  best  rifles  for  target  practice,  or 
long-range  shooting,  and  hunting,  will  be  interested  in 
reading  Nos.  71  and  74.  pi^es  407,  403  of  this  paper.  As 
there  noted,  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  to  each  secure  a  good  gun  without  cost. 


Silver  Ware  Cheap, 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  fine  assortment 
of  first-rate  silver-plated  ware,  described  on  page 
403.  We  know  the  parties  that  make  it,  and  can 
recommend  it  with  great  confidence.  The  style  of 
the  articles  is  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  solid 
silver.  The  coating  of  pure  silver  is  so  thkk,  that, 
with  ordinary  use,  it  will  last  many  years,  during  all 
of  which  time  the  articles  are  as  good,  and  as  orna- 
mental, as  solid  silver,  and  only  expert  judges  can 
distinguish  them  from  solid  silver,  while  their  cost 
is  far  less,  and  the  loss  less  if  stolen.  Further,  the 
interior  is  white  metal,  so  that,  if  by  hard  and  ex- 
cessive usage  any  portion  of  the  thick  coat  of  silver 
should  be  worn  ofi,  it  will  not  show,  as  on  most 
plated  ware. — Here  then  is  a  chance  to  get  first-rate 
articles,  with  no  risk  of  having  merely  silver  wash- 
ed or  thin-coated  articles.  It  will  be  seen  that  al- 
most any  family  can  get  one  or  more  of  the  articles 
without  expense,  by  simply  using  a  little  time  and 
skill  in  exhibiting  the  American  Agriculiurist,  and 
collecting  a  few  names  as  subscribers.  Every  per- 
son persuaded  to  take  this  journal,  we  feel  sure, 
will  be  benefited  thereby  far  above  its  cost.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  make  up  a  club,  and  secure  for 
home  use,  or  a  present,  some  of  these  most  desir- 
able articles,  as  every  subscriber  sent  in  this  month, 
whether  in  a  premium  list  or  otherwise,  will  get 
the  paper  1-1  months  for  the  cost  of  a  year's  sub- 
Bcription. 


What  Farmers  Must  Do. 

At  present  ugriciilture  is  Me  one  flourishing  pur- 
suit in  this  country.  In  the  main  it  will  continue 
to  be  so.  But  the  native  wealth  in  the  new  soil,  the 
organic  matter  accumulated  in  centuries  past,  is 
fast  being  used  up.  Even  on  what  have  been  term- 
ed the  "  inexhaustible  prairie  and  bottom  lands," 
there  is  generally  a  decreased  yield  of  crop.  On 
the  average,  with  the  same  culture,  a  soU  will  not 
yield,  with  the  same  treatment,  over  half  as  much 
the  third  and  fourth  decade  of  (10)  years,  as  it  did 
the  first  and  second  decade.  It  therefore  stands 
farmers  In  hand,  who  would  be  sncccessfnl,  to  read, 
think,  and  observe ;  to  study  up  new  modes  of 
culture,  fertilizing,  drainins.  Improved  varieties  of 
crops,  improved  implements  and  aniniils.  Ho  who 
would  not  faU  behiad  in  the  race,  or  who  would  not 


find  his  labor  less  and  less  remunerative,  must  in- 
form himself.  Knowledge  is  power,  is  profit.  In 
this  unusually  prosperous  year,  let  every  one 
set  apart  at  least  a  small  sum  to  supply  himself 
with  books  and  periodicals  concerning  his  own 
business,  for  these  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  practice  and  experience  of  a  multitude  of 
others,  and  help  him  to  think  and  plan  better,  to 
adopt  more  profitable  methods,  varieties  of  seed, 
animals,  etc.  The  more  farmers  there  are  in  any 
neighborhood  who  do  this,  the  more  improvements 
and  experiments  will  there  be  brought  imder  the 
direct  observation  of  each  farmer  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. For  this  reason  alone  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  eveiy  farmer  to  introduce  among  his  neighbors 
as  many  agriculttuiil  periodicals  and  books  as 
possible  ;  he  is  thus  helping  himself  in  the  imme- 
diate future. — In  this  connection  we  suggest  that 
during  this  month  our  readers  make  an  extra  effort 
to  get  up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  journal,  and 
not  only  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  paper 
the  rest  of  the  year  free  to  those  subscribing  now 
for  1878,  but  also  secure  for  general  use  one  of  the 
Farmers'  Libraries  offered  on  page  408.  See  also 
hints  to  Farmers  and  Farmers'  Clubs  on  page  399. 


Scieuce  Applied  to  Fanning.— XXXIV. 


]>Iore  About  Ashes  as  Fertilizers. 

Ingivingreasona  of  the  high  value  of  ashes  as  fer- 
tilizers, I  have  laid  special  stress  on  several  points  : 

(1.) — They  contam  all  of  the  food  ingredients  that  the 
plants  require  from  the  soil  except  one.  Nitrogen.  (2.1 — 
By  their  chemical  action  they  render  the  inert  nitrogen 
of  the  soil  availal)le  to  crops.  (3.) — They  also  help  to 
set  free  potash  and  other  mineral  ingredients  of  plant 
food  that  are  locked  up  in  insoluble  combinations  in  the 
soil.  (4.)— They  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil.  For  instance,  they  make  heavy  soils  lighter, 
and  thus  provide  space  for  air  and  moisture  to  circulate 
through  them,  and  prepare  food  for  plants,  enabling  the 
roots  to  make  their  way  to  the  food  more  easily,  and 
counteract  the  ill  effects  of  drouth.  (5.)— Thus,  by 
virtue  of  what  they  themselves  contain  and  what  they 
enable  soils  to  furnish,  they  constitute  practically  a  com- 
plete fertilizer.  (6.) — Hence,  like  stable  and  yard  manure 
they  are  fitted  for  aQ  soils  and  crops.  They  are  accord- 
ingly worth  more  for  general  use  than  ordinary  com- 
mercial fertiUzers  such  as  guano,  phosphates,  bone,  fleh, 
potash  salts,  and  the  like,  which  contain  but  part  of  the 
list  of  necessary  elements  of  plant  food,  and  do  far  lees 
to  aid  crops  to  economize  what  the  soil  itself  contains. 
(7.)— .\nd  finally,  they  are  generally  applied  in  large 
quantities,  are  exposed  to  scarcely  any  waste  until  they 
are  used  by  the  plants,  and  therefore  their  effect  is  as 
lasting  as  it  is  valuable. 

Plant   Food   Removed   from   Soil  by  Sundry- 
Crops. 

In  this  connection  it  will  help  us  to  notice  what 
amounts  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  plant 
food  are  removed  from  the  soil  by  various  crops,  as 
shown  in  the  Table  below.  It  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  figures  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
tables,  represent  general  averages. 


KINDS  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
CROP. 


INGBSDIEXTS  REMOVED 
PBOM  SOIL. 


Jj 


RTE.  lbs. 

Graln,25  bushels  vl.-lOO  lbs.)  Straw' 
SJiOOlbs 35.1 

OATS.  j 

Grain  SO  bushels,  (9eoib8.),  Straw; 
2,000  lbs 22.0 

WUE.\T. 

Grain.  20  bushels,  (1,200  lbs.)Straw 

3,000  lbs 25.3 

CORX.  I 

Grain,  50  bush.,  Cifttl  lbs.)  Stalks, 

6,500  lbs n.s 

n.vT.  I 

MlSccd  grasses.  IS  tons,  (S.OOOlbs.)  39.6 

P<lTATOE9.  I 

Tubers,  LW  bushels  19,000  lb6,l....  51.3 

TOB,\rcO. 

Leaves,  1,206  lbs..  Stalks,  1.100  lbs.,1 
dry 118 


Ibt. 


Is  St 


It.! 


^ 


Ibt. 


13.9:  6.8 

8.S   5.0 

8.S    5.7 

26.8  32.5 
25.8  9.9 
1.8   3.6 

88    'l9 


Ibt. 
19.1 

9.8 

16.1 

St.O 
12.3 
1.44 

a.5 


<o    I  ? 

tbf.  Iba. 

4.1  SS. 6 

i 
3.0  29.6 

3.439.4 

8.476.0 
7.246.5 
5.4  30.6 

17    'si 


All  of  these  Ingredients  arc  regarded  as  Indis- 
pensable to  the  growth  of  plants.  If  any  one 
is  laekinc  the  whole  crop  suffers  in  proportion. 
By  continued  cropping  the  supply  of  some  of  them 
becomes  reduced,  and  a  poor  yield  follows.  The 
chief  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  furnish  the  plant  food 
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the  soil  fails  to  supply.  Sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times severJ  of  these  ingredients  are  lacking. 
The  ones  most  often  deficient  are  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen,  and  potash.  Sulphuric  acid,  lime,  magne- 
sia, are  less  frequently  wanting.  Every  crop  re- 
moves certain  other  ingredients,  as  iron,  soda, 
Bilica,  and  chlorine,  but  these  are  supplied  in 
abundance  by  every  soil. 

Plant   Food   Supplicfl  by  Ashes  and  other 
Fertilizers. 

To  understand  clearly  the  relative  action  of  ashes, 
and  some  other  ordinary  fertilizers,  let  us  notice 
their  comparative  costs  and  their  actual  effect  in 
the  field.  Fifty  bushels  of  ualeached  ashes,  48  lbs. 
per  bu.  (2400  lbs.)  at  20c.  per  bush,  would  cost  SIO 
per  acre.  Sixty  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  60  lbs.  per 
bn.  (3600  lbs.),  at  16jc.  per  bu.  cost  also  $10  per 
acre.  Many  farmers  apply  them  more  largely. — 
A  fair  dressing  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  ("  10  per 
cent  Ammonia  Standard,"  brand)  is  300  lbs.  per 
acre.  This  will  cost  S9,  at  3  cents  per  lb.  ($60  per 
ton.)— A  dressing  of  400  lbs.  good  "  Ammoniated 
Superphosphate  "  at  §45  per  ton,  or  450  lbs.  of  pure 
ground  bone  at  $40  per  ton,  would  cost  the  same. 
A  similar  cost  per  acre  would  give  of  the  German 
Potash  Salts,  360  lbs.  Muriate  containing  80  per 
cent  Chloride  of  Potassium  (50  per  cent  actual 
potash),  at  §50  per  ton  ;  or  300  lbs.  of  80  per  cent 
Sulphate  (43  per  cent  actual  potash),  at  §66.67  per 
ton.— Ten  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  of  1500  lbs. 
per  load,  a  very  small  dressing  per  acre,  at  SI  per 
load,  would  also  be  §10.  Takin?  the  above  fertil- 
izers as  they  run,  and  the  above  as  the  average 
cost,  and  omitting  the  other  ingredients  (which  are 
of  small  account,  except  the  organic  matter  of  the 
barnyard  manure,  which  is  always  more  or  less  use- 
ful), we  hav   the  following  table  : 
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^ 
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THSI 
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FERTILIZER. 

s 

a 

1 

1 

i 

lbs. 

$  cts. 

lb). 

Ibn.'lbn. 

lbs. 

(6s,  lbs. 

TTnlcached  Ashes 

240n 

lO.OO;  204 

76S    120 

48 

36!  — 

Leached  Ashes 

OTKI 

10. ai:    54 

900;  126 

54'      7! • 

Peruvian  Guano 

300 

9.00     11 

47i      6 

47,      4,    25 

Superphosphate 

400 
430 

9.00 

9.00, 

7G  

140 : 

52     61     10 
104 10 

Fish  Scrab  half  dry.. 

1000 

9.00 

80, 

65 53 

Muriate  of  Potash... 

360 

9.00   130 — ; 

Sulphate  of  Potash,. 

m) 

10.00    129 

1  125' 

Barnyard  manure 

15,000 

10.00 

92 

105 

27 

39 

24 

ma 

This  table  brings  out  several  important  points.  I 
wish  the  reader  might  look  at  the  figures  very  care- 
fnlly,andnote(l)  what  large  quantities  the  ashes  give 
of  all  the  ingredients,  except  nitrogen — much  more 
of  each  than  is  contained  in  the  barnyard  manure. 
(2)  That  the  rest  are  all  deficient  in  some  of  the  im- 
portant ingredients  of  plant-food — the  guano  and 
fish  furnish  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen,  and  more  or 
less  phosphoric  acid ;  the  bone  and  phosphate  a 
good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  nitrogen, 
while  the  potash  salts  have  little  else  of  value  than 
potash.  (3).  The  uuleached  ashes  farnish  a  great 
deal  of  potash,  and  the  leached  ashes  considerable, 
while  both  have  very  large  quantities  of  lime, 
whose  indirect  action  in  changing  the  inert  nitro- 
gen, potash,  or  other  plant-food  of  the  soil  into 
forms  that  the  plants  can  use,  is  very  valuable.  So 
much  for  the  chemistry.    Now  for 

Tlie  Effects  of  Ashes  unci  other  Fertilizers  In 
the  Field  Farm  Kxperiment. 

I  examined  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Farrington, 
the  Farm  Superintendent  of  the  Maine  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Orono, 
which  clearly  illustrate  the  action  of  several  of  the 
above  fertilizers.  A  meadow,  a  moderately  heavy 
clay,  was  being  reseeded  to  timothy  and  clover.  In 
the  middle  several  plots  were  measured,  and  diflier- 
ent  fertilizers  applied.  Land  plowed  August  15th, 
1872,  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  Seed  sown  and 
fertilizers  evenly  spread  and  harrowed  in  about  a 
month  later. 

Dot     I.-Stable  Mannre.'  Plot     V.— Lime. 

El"'  .U~^lS''  Scrap.  Plot   VI.— "Wood  Ashes,  (TJn- 
Plot  III.-"  Top-DrcBslng."  leached). 

Plot  IV.— Ammoniated  Sn-  Plot  VII.— No  Manure. 
perphosphate. 

The  fish  scrap  (U)  was  the  pomace  left  after 
pressing  the  oil  out  of  Menhaden.  The  top-dressing 
(III)  was  a  mixture  of  artificial  fertilizers,  calculat- 
ed to  famish  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 


in  the  proportions  usually  found  in  hay.  The  stable 
manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  6  cords  per  acre, 
and  as  the  cost  of  the  application  to  each  plot  was 
to  be  the  same,  the  amount  of  the  other  fertilizers 
was  very  large,  viz.,  at  the  rate,  per  acre,  of  about 
1,400  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  2,500  lbs.  fish  scrap, 
and  210  bushels  of  ashes.  No  manure  applied  since 
1872.  Five  crops  taken  off.  Plot  VI,  ashes,  has  lead 
the  rest  from  the  start,  and  the  fifth  crop,  this  year, 
was  good  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  timothy 
holds  out  well,  with  considerable  clover,  and  but 
little  of  other  grasses  or  weeds  have  appeared. — 
Next  to  ashes.  Plot  I,  (stable  manure),  did  very 
well  two  or  three  years,  but  has  since  fallen  off  very 
much  ;  the  clover  has  nearly  run  out,  and  considera- 
ble Red-top  come  in.  Plot  III  proved  somewhat 
inferior  to  Plot  I,  but  was  superior  to  Plots  II 
and  IV,  very  probably  on  account  of  the  potash  it 
contained  in  the  fish,  and  superphosphate  having 
none.  The  fish  scrap  was  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  con- 
tained also  considerable  phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 
The  first  crop  was  good,  the  second  poorer,  and  the 
last  crop  amounted  to  very  little.  The  clover  has 
disappeared,  the  timothy  is  scanty,  both  giving 
place  to  a  sparse,  inferior  herbage.  This  is  the 
characteristic  effect  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers — a 
quick,  stimulating  action,  but  their  force  soon 
spent.  The  scant  mineral  food  of  the  fish  supplied 
one  crop,  after  which  its  strength  was  mainly  gone. 
The  superphosphate,  (Plot  TV),  had  less  nitrogen 
and  more  phosphoric  acid.  The  yield,  though  not  as 
much  at  first,  was  more  lasting.  Still,  its  effect  was 
soon  gone,  and  both  clover  and  timothy  fell  away, 
and  red-top,  daisies,  and  weeds  feebly  filled  their 
places.  The  phosphate,  like  the  fish,  was  a  partial, 
one-sided  fertilizer,  supplying  part,  but  not  all  the 
crop  needed,  and  it  could  not,  like  ashes,  urge  into 
activity  from  their  sluggish  combination  in  the  soil, 
the  materials  which  in  itself  were  lacking. — Plot  V 
(lime)  was  no  better  than  Plot  VII. 

One  experiment  does  not  prove  a  principle.  The 
chief  value  of  the  above  is  for  the  special  place 
where  it  was  made,  but  it  is  clear  that  for  that  time 
and  place  ashes  brought  the  best  returns  for  the 
money,  and  horse  manure  the  next ;  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Farrington  finds,  as  many 
other  farmers  have  done,  that  even  leached  ashes, 
at  IS  to  28  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  more  profita- 
ble than  any  superphosphate  he  could  get  at  §45 
per  ton,  or  guano  at  §60.  I  know  there  are  many 
soils  on  which  guano,  nitrogenous  superphosphate, 
or  bone,  will  bring  good  crops  for  years  and  years. 
Where  the  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime 
they  supply  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  can  be  got  in 
them  most  cheaply,  there  is  the  place  to  use  them. 
By  mixing  these  with  German  potash  salts,  com- 
plete fertilizers  may  be  made  which,  like  the  top- 
dressing  in  Mr.  Farrington's  experiment,  will  do 
good  work.  Sometimes  such  mixtures  will  serve 
as  well  as  the  best  barnyard  manure  or  ashes.  But 
the  ashes  and  manure  are  always  sure,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  results  would,  I  believe,  be 
very  much  like  Mr.  Farrington's. 

W.  O.  Atwateb, 

Wesleyan  University,  MidSletoum,  Conn. 


Better    Times  Have   Come, 


For  farmers  certainly  and  decidedly,  and  measur- 
ably for  many  other  classes.  Our  farmers  have 
from  this  year's  wheat  crop  alone,  enough  surplus 
to  bring  them  at  least  Seventy-five  Million  Dollars, 
probably  near  a  Hundred  Millions,  if  sold  at  present 
prices.  And  what  is  fortunate  for  them,  owing  to 
the  great  war  in  the  East,  and  a  to  general  shrink- 
age in  this  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, there  is  a  demand  for  all  our  surplus,  if  it  be 
not  unwisely  held  back  for  too  high  rates,  until  the 
extra  demand  ceases  and  prices  decline. — The  Provi- 
dential delay  of  killing  frosts,  with  the  warm  Sep- 
tember weather,  has  ripened  up  what  will  perhaps 
be  the  greatest  com  crop  ever  produced  in  our 
country,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  foreign  demand 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  kernel,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  form  of  pork  and  lard.  For- 
tunately, a  good  yield  of  other  crops  will  furnish 


food  for  the  masses,  and  leave  more  wheat  and  corn 
for  export.  The  crops  are  so  bountiful  that,  even 
with  the  large  foreign  demand,  prices  are  not  likely 
to  rise  much,  perhaps  not  keep  quite  up  to  present 
rates,  but  any  decline  will  increase  the  total  amount 
of  export.  We  judge  that  the  present  prices  will 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  maintained. 

This  country  will  probably  receive  from  abroad, 
during  a  year  from  July,  not  much,  if  any,  below 
Five  Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  for  the  products  of 
the  soU,  including  wheat,  com,  cotton,  tobacco, 
meats,  live  animals,  pork,  lard,  butter,  and  cheese. 
This  immense  sum  will  go  mainly  into  the  hands  of 
the  producers,  to  be  used  in  paying  debts  and 
making  purchases ;  it  will  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  many  times,  through  a  multitude  of  chan- 
nels ;  it  will  help  the  railroads  and  canals,  will 
quicken  manufactures  and  trade,  and  in  the  end 
benefit  all  classes,  though  none  others  so  much  as 
those  who,  by  patient  toU,  have  extracted  these 
dollars  from  the  soil. 


W.   C.   Tracy's  Poultry-House. 

— « — 

On  page  373  is  given  a  view  of  the  poultry-house 
of  W.  G.  Tracy, Towanda,  Pa.  Mr.  Tracy  writes  in  re- 
gard to  this  house,  that  after  several  years  use  of  it, 
he  could  not  change  it  to  suit  him  any  better.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  an  orchard  of  two  acres  ;  in  the  rear 
on  the  south  is  a  meadow  of  six  acres.  When 
the  grass  in  the  runs  becomes  thin,  the  fowls  may 
be  turned  into  the  meadow  and  orchard.  With  this 
range  the  stock  are  always  in  the  best  of  health. 


Fig.  2. — TT-fW  OF  POtTLTBT  HOUSE  AKD  T.IBDS. 

and  the  eggs  rarely  faU  to  produce  strong  chicks. 
The  young  broods  are  cooped  in  the  orchard.  The 
arrangements  of  the  house  are  such  as  to  secure 
light,  ventilation,  and  warmth.  All  the  windows 
are  hung  with  weights  and  pulleys,  and  there  are 
three  ventilating  shafts.  The  partitions  are  ceiled 
to  the  bight  of  three  feet,  the  rest  is  lattice  work. 
The  perches  are  of  2  x  4  stuff,  laid  flat-wise,  with  a 
groove  on  tbe  upper  side,  in  which  kerosene  oil  is 
poured  every  two  weeks  to  destroy  vermin  ;  they 
are  also  movable,  resting  loosely  in  cleats  nailed  to 
the  wall.  Under  each 
perch  is  a  board  plat^ 
form  to  catch  the  drop- 
pings, and  this  is  kept 
covered  with  dry  dust 
two  inches  deep.  The 
nests  are  cheese-boxes 
placed  on  the  floor  be- 
neath the  platforms. 
The  floor  is  always  kept 
covered  with  clean, 
coarse  sand.  The  store 
and  feed  rooms  are  un- 
der the  stairs,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  and  there  is 

also  a  pen  for  breaking  up  setting  hens.  The 
plan  of  the  second  story  is  given  at  figure  3.  The 
runs  are  planted  with  plums,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
circumventing  the  plum  curculio.  Mr.  Tracy 
breeds  Brown  and  White  Leghorns  ;  Partridge  and 
Black  Cochins,  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers,— ITo.   92. 

BT    GEOCGB    E.    WAElifO,    JR, 


In  Auoxiit,  1875,  I  gave  in  these  papers  an  ac- 
count of  Rogers  Field's  invention  for  accumu- 
lating: the  trickling  flow  of  a  house  drain  in  a  tank, 
which  should  retain  it  until  full,  and  then  discharge 
it  all  rapidly  by  the  action  of  a  siphon,  which  a 
sudden  addition  ot  a  pint  or  two  of  liquid  would 
bring  into  operation.  The  rapid  discharge  effects 
the  cleansing  of  the  drain.  These  flush-tanks,  made 
of  iron— and  with  all  their  appliances  complete — • 
are  now  tor  sale  by  the  agent  of  the  patentee.  They 
cost  ?35.  In  the  same  paper  I  gave  instructions  for 
making  such  a  flush-tank  by  the  use  of  a  kerosene 
barrel  with  a  siphon  made  of  lead  pipe.  I  failed  to 
give  it  correctly  in  the  illustration,  and  I  hare  re- 
cently had  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  followed 
those  instructions,  and  found  that  the  siphon 
would  not  come  into  action  unless  a  very  large  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel  Any 
Usual  flow  from  the  sink  drain  would  merely  over- 
flow through  the  siphon-pipe  without  starting  its  si- 
p/ion action.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  I  directed  the 
turning  of  the  pipe  out  through  the  side  of  the 
barrel  be!ow  the  top, 
so  that  even  a  couple 
of  gallons  of  water  dis- 
charged rapidly,  having 
to  raise  the  level  in  the 
whole  barrel,  would  not 
EufiSce  to  fill  the  bend 
of  the  siphon.  (See 
cut  on  page  12  January 
number,  1ST6).  All  that 
is  needed  to  correct 
this  fault,  is  to  carry 
the  pipe  up  through 
the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  turn  it  over  the 
side.    For  its  protection 


lug  and  cleaning  the  pipes.  The  space  between 
the  two  pipes  makes  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon. 
The  small  pipe  makes  the  long  leg.  The  top  of  the 
smaller  pipe  is  furnished  with  a  funnel-shaped  col- 
lar, which  causes  any  liquid  that  flows  over  it  to  fill 
the  pipe  with  a  spray  which,  as  it  falls,  carries  down 
the  air  in  the  pipe  and  sets  the  siphon  in  action. 
Without  the  funnel-shaped  coUar,  the  water  would 
flow  down  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  it  would  take 
a  much  greater  volume  to  start  the  siphon  action. 

Figure  2  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  tank  complete. 
Its  form  and  size  may  be  varied  to  suit  circum- 
Btaaces,  and  it  may  receive  one  or  a  dozen  pipes, 
according  to  the  number  of  sinks,  etc.,  to  be  dis- 
charged into  it.  At  least  one  of  these  pipes  must 
act  as  a  ventilator — not  passing  beyond  the  under 
side  of  the  stone,  and  continuing,  without  a  trap, 
and  of  fuU  size,  quite  up  beyond  the  roof — not  de- 
livering near  a  window,  nor  near  to  the  top  of  a 
chimney.  This  must  be  an  iron  pipe  with  well 
leaded  joints.  Any  pipe  that  is  not  used  as  a  ven- 
tilator, may  pass  well  down  through  the  stone. 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  are  these :  (1). 
To  store  such  an  amount  of  liquid  as  shall  suffice, 
when  rapidly  discharged,  to  "flush"  out  the  drain 
through  which  it  is  to  pass,  washing  it  clean  from 
end  to  end.  Or,  it  absorption  drains  are  to  be  used, 


Fig.  2. — FLUSH  TAUK  WITH  SIB.  FIELD'S  SIPHON. 

a.  Soil-pipe  and  Ventilator ;  6,  Iron  Man-holo  Cover;  c,  Dr.-\in-pipe  ;  rf,  Siphon;  «,  Partition 

Wall ;  J',  Opt-n  njs  to  admit  Liquid  to  Siphon  Cliainljer ;  ;?,  Flow  Line;  A,  Dam. 


against  bruising,  it  may  pass  through  a  notch  cut 
in  the  chine.  With  this  arrangement  the  barrel 
will  flrst  be  filled  quite  full,  so  that  any  addition 
would  apply  entirely  to  the  starting  of  the  siphon. 
The  flush  tank  system  has  now  had  such  thorough 
trial,  that  its  efficiency  has  been  fully  proved,  and 
it  is  quite  sure  to  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  Field  has  recently  made  a  modification  ot  his 
invention,  applicable  to  the  flushing  of  town  sewers. 
I  received  the  description  ot  this  at  a  time  when  I 
was  much  puzzled  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
sewage  of  a  large  country  house,  for  which  no  good 
outlet  could  be  had,  and  where  a  cesspool  could  not 
be  used ;  a  cesspool  never  should  be  used,  by  the 
way.  1  applied  the  new  system,  and  it  has  worked 
60  perfectly,  that  I  am  glad  to  make  it  known  to  all 
my  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  drainage  ques- 
tion. The  part  which  it  is  necessary  to  buy  from 
the  patentee  is  only  the  siphon,  which  may  be  trans- 
ported for  little  cost.  All  the  rest  is  mason  work, 
which  may  be  made  at  home,  and  common  piping 
which  may  be  bought  in  any  tow-n. 
It  is  one  great  advantage  of  this  new  form  of 
flush-tank,  that  it  needs 
but  little  elevation  of  the 
storage-room  above  the 
level  ot  the  drain — as  the 
necessary  capacity  may 
be  gained  by  making  the 
tank  as  la}y/e  as  is  desired. 
The  siphon  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  It  consists  of  a 
vertical  pipe  rising  from 
the  outlet  of  the  tank  to 
a  print  a  little  above  the 
lower  side  ot  the  covering 
stone.  Another  pipe,  of 
larger  size,  closed  at  the 
top  with  a  screw  cap.  Is 
inverted  over  this, through 
The 
outer  pipe  extends  don-n 
to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  outlet,  it  ia  made  fast  to  the  stone,  and  its 
8crcw-cap,  may   easily  be  removed    for'  examln- 


1.- 


•MR.   field's  siphon. 
a,  n,  (7,  Covering  Stone;   ft, 
Screw  Cap :  c.  ontcr  Pipe  ol  a  hole  in  the  stone. 
Siphon;  rf.  Inner  Pipe  of 
Siphon. 


to  fill  these  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole  system  shall 
receive  a  due  proportion  of  the  liquid.  (2).  To  pro- 
Tide  settling  room,  below  the  level  ot  the  outlet, 
sufficient  to  retain  all  solids  which  may  be  de- 
posited. (3).  To  retain  all  grease  and  scum  so  that 
It  can  not  get  into  the  siphon  or  drain,  and  cause 
obstructions.  (4).  To  prevent  the  escape  ot  the  re- 
sultant gasscs  of  fermentation.  The  further  de- 
sideratum would  be  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air  to 
the  tank,  hut,  as  it  stands  outside  of  the  hotise,  and 
as  it,  audits  ventilating  pipe,  are  hermetically  scal- 
ed, this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

The  only  part  of  the  work  which  needs  special 
description,  is  the  construction  of  the  partition 
wall,  (f,/).  This  is  a  brick  wall  i  inches  thick, 
built  of  bricks  lying  on  their  sides,  wcU  bedded  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  but  being  laid  without  mortar 
at  their  ends — for  the  free  admission  of  the  air 
needed  to  stop  the  action  of  the  siphon.  At  a  little 
distance  below  the  flow  line — below  the  lowest 
poiut  to  which  the  scum  can  ever  descend — there 
are  holes  left  in  the  partition,  (about  21  inches 
square),  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  to  the 
siphon.  The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  this  : 
The  waste  liquids  flow  in  through  the  pipes  a  and  c. 
Their  sediment  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  their 
grease  and  other  floating  matters  remain  at  the  sur- 
face. It  we  fill  at  once  with  clean  water  to  the 
hight  of  the  line  g,  no  floating  matters  of  any  kind 
will  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  partition  wall. 
In  time,  the  tank  will  be  filled  to  the  top.  Then 
any  addition  to  its  contents,  causes  the  siphon  to 
start.  Once  started,  its  flow  is  rapid  until  the  level, 
g,  is  again  reached — when  air  enters  the  siphon  and 
'■trips  "  it,  so  that  nothing  more  can  be  discharged 
until  the  tank  is  quite  full  again.  The  dam,  h,  is 
essential  to  check  the  entrance  of  air,  which  would 
prevent  the  siphon  from  "  catching,"  unless  with  a 
very  rapid  flow.  The  water  stands  behind  the  drain 
to  such  a  hlght  as  nearly  to  close  it ;  even  a  slight 
flow  fills  the  vacant  space  in  the  pipe,  but  after  the 
flow  has  stopped,  the  little  vent  left  allows  air  to 
enter  and  ensure  the  "tripping." 

The  tank  I  have  just  constructed  is  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  a)>out  4t  feet  deep,  the  outlet  is  about 


2  feet  above  the  bottom.  It  fills  once  in  about  li 
to  2  days,  and  it  discharges  in  six  minutes.  As  the 
size  is  so  great,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will 
not  require  artificial  cleansing.  Both  the  scum  and 
the  sediment  being  organic  matter,  and  the  warm 
water  discharged  into  the  tank  being  considerable, 
I  think  they  wQl  decompose  about  as  fast  as  they 
form.  Their  decomposition  will  produce  ammonia, 
which  wiU  turn  the  grease  into  soap,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  off  in  solutiou.  In  the  case  in  question,  the 
whole  sewage  of  a  large  country  house — with  an 
average  of  twenty  inmates — is  perfectly  disposed  of 
by  400  feet  of  absorption  drains  underlying  about 
2,000  square  feet  ot  lawn.  I  have  watched  it  care- 
fully for  weeks,  and  it  seems  perfect  in  all  respects. 
Mr.  Field  certainly  deserves  much  credit  (and  re- 
ward) for  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  comfort 
and  health.  The  invention  seems  simple  now  that 
it  is  perfected,  but  simple  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  several 
years  of  patient  and  costly  experiment.  It  was 
found  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  siphon  that  could 
be  started  with  a  very  slight  flow,  yet  could  be 
stopped  on  the  least  cessation  of  the  discharge. 


"Would  it  pay  me  in  valae  of  manurial  product 
(aa  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  waste  my  drainage 
further  from  my  house  than  I  now  do),  to  conduct 
the  drainage  of  my  house  (including  water  closets, 
baths,  wash  water  and  kitchen  sink),  a  distance  of 
740  ft.  with  a  fall  of  only  about  8  ft.  into  my  manure 
cellar,  where  the  solid  parts  would  remain  with  the 
manure,  and  the  liquid  parts  would  drain  off  into 
the  liquid  manure  cistern  and  be  used  for  irrigating 
grass  land  ?  I  estimate  the  average  quantity  of 
water  used  in  my  house  at  200  gallons  per  day.  I 
should  add  rain  water  to  my  liquid  manure  before 
using  it  Would  it  be  practicable  to  conduct  this 
drainage  such  a  long  distance  upon  such  a  light 
fall?  I  should  expect  to  use  6-inch  cast  iron  pipe." 

Probably  not, — because  you  can  dispose  of  your 
house  waste  more  easily.  I  should  advise  your 
using  a  flush  tank  and  absorption  drains,  which 
would  cost  less,  all  told,  than  the  cast-iron  pipe 
you  propose  using.  Tou  can  lay  absorption  drains 
near  the  house,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  a  grape 
border,  according  to  circumstances.  Put  the  drains 
only  10  or  12  inches  below  the  surface  ot  the 
^ound  in  lines  G  feet  apart,  and  yuu  will  get  con- 
siderable effect  from  the  use  of  the  manure  in 
this  way.  The  flush  tank  may  be  made  as  describ- 
ed in  another  part  ot  this  article.  Even  if  you 
should  follow  out  the  course  you  propose,  yoti 
should  use  the  flush  tank, — otherwise  your  pipe 
will  become  choked  with  kitchen  grease  and  other 
rubbish.  Then  again,  a  4-inch  pipe  will  be  better 
than  a  6-inch  pipe, — because  it  will  be  less  likely  to 
become  choked,  carrying  a  greater  depth  of  flow. 
The  smaller  size  will  have  much  more  than  ample 
capacity  for  the  work.  Furthermore,  vitrified 
drain  pipe,  with  well  connected  joints,  and  laid  on 
a  firm  foundation,  will  be  as  good  aa  iron  pipe,  and 
wiU  cost  less  and  last  longer. 


The  Sixtieth  St.,  N.  Y.,  Cattle  Market. 


Tlie  commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  enterprise  of  the  N.  T.  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  in  erect- 
ing a  monster  grain  elevator,  and  an  immense  cat^ 
tie  yard  and  market,  in  a  central  and  very  con- 
venient position  in  this  great  city.  The  cattle  busi- 
ness, while  It  has  attained  very  great  proportions, 
is  yearly  increasing,  and  needs  spacions  accommo- 
dations. The  week  ending  Sept.  Sd,  for  instance, 
3,100  beeves,  .51  cows.  2,152  calves,  and  15,5S0sheep, 
were  sold  at  this  one  market.  Few  hogs  come 
here,  as  the  yards  at  40th  St.,  are  specially  devoted 
to  these  animals.  In  one  day  100  cars  of  beeves 
and  20  to  30  of  sheep,  are  frequently  unloaded, 
when  business  is  only  moderate  ;  when  arrivals  are 
heavy,  these  numbers  are  often  exceeded.  The 
handling  of  so  many  animals  can  only  be  done  with 
economy  when  the  arrangements  are  very  con- 
venient. In  the  new  cattle  market  the  cars  are 
brought  up  to  thc^ntes  of  the  ecus,  and  the  beasts 
are  changed  from  one  to  Itxe  other  m  a  very  short 
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time,  and  without  the  least  trouble.  This  eaves 
expense  and  damage  to  the  stock  from  over-heating 
or  bruising.  All  that  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling stocli,  comes  in  the  end  to  the  feeder  of  the 
cattle.  This  cannot  be  avoided  from  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  thus  those  who  raise  the  cattle, 
gain  this  advantage  from  the  enterprise  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.  Notwithstanding  all  the  outcry 
against  railroads,  in  some  cases,  without  doubt, 
well  founded,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
have  added  very  much  to  the  value  of  every  farm  in 
the  country,  near  and  distant ;  for  without  them, 
there  would  be  no  market  near,  and  no  possibility 
of  distant  farm  products  ever  reaching  the  shipping 
ports  at  all,  for  th^ir  value  would  be  more  than 


seen  in  the  center.  The  large  central  building  ie 
the  hotel ;  that  in  the  front  distance  is  the  sheep- 
house,  in  which  7,000  sheep  can  be  penned  in  the 
diiferenl  floors.  The  slaughter-houses  and  offal- 
rendering  houses  are  in  the  distance,  and  these  have 
every  facility  for  economically  using  up  the  waste. 


A  French- Roofed  Cottt^e  Costing  $2,000. 

BT  8.  8.  RBKD,  AROmTECT,  COKOKA,  LONG  ISLAITD,  K.  T. 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  FBONT  Or  HOUSE. 


wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  otherwise  slow  and  la- 
borious methods  of  transportation.  The  benefits 
gained  by  the  live  stock  interest  of  the  country 
from  the  establishment  of  this  great  market,  and 
the  consequent  economy  in  handling  yearly  150,000 
beeves,  as  many  calves,  and  not  far  from  a  million 
sheep  and  lambs,  are  together  but  a  very  small  item 
in  the  profits  accruing  to  farmers  from  the  railroads. 
This  is  a.  fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  engraving  gives  a  general  view  of  the  mar- 
ket, with  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  the  great  gi'ain 
elevator  upon  one  side,  and  the  numerous  converg- 
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Fig.  2.— PLAN  OP  CELLAR  AND  GROUNDS. 

ing  railroad  tracks  upon  both  sides.  The  pens  and 
yards,  conveniently  arranged  for  access  both  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  stock,  either  to  the 
slaughter-houses  or  to  the  docks  for  shipment,  are 


These  plans  were  designed  for  a  cottage  now 
being  built  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Billings  in  New  London, 
Conn.  These  sketches  embrace  also  the  outlines 
of  the  grounds  immediate- 
ly surrounding.  The  site 
faces  a  street  having  steep 
grades,  conforming  to  the 
general  declivity  upon  which 
a  large  part  of  the  city  is 
built.  The  grounds  are 
raised  above  the  side-walk 
and  leveled  in  front,  and 
are  faced  with  stonework 
from  2i  feet  high  at  left,  to 
6  feet  high  at  the  right. 
The  rear  grounds  are  6  feet 
higher  than  in  front.  The 
step  A,  at  the  entrance, 
(see  fig.  2),  is  8  inches  above 
the  side- walk.  B,  is  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  2  feet  2 
inches  higher  than  A,  and  is 
solid  rock.  The  walk  lead- 
ing from  A,  to  the  rear  as- 
cends It  inch  to  the  foot ; 
the  banks  at  either  side  are 
terraced,  and  have  stone 
steps  inserted  iu  them  lead- 
ing to  the  flagging  at  the  foot 
of  the  porch  steps,  and  also 
to  the  area,  or  cellar  en- 
trance  Clevativn. — 

(Fig.  1.)— The  French  roof 
style  is  well  adapted  to  this 
situation  on  account  of  its 
rounded  and  solid  appearance.  The  irregularities 
of  outline  secure  agreeable  features  of  variety  and 
picturesqueness.  The  Foundation  shows  4  feet 
above  ground  in  front,  and  1  foot  in  the  rear.  The 
Porch  is  in  an  angle,  and  the  second  story  extend- 
ing over  it  is  carried  up  vertically  past  the  slated 
part  of  the  main  roof,  forming  a  tower-like  corner. 
This  comer  is  largely  supported  by  a  single  column, 
and  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible,  slating  of  this 
portion  is  omitted. — {As  usiiaUij  laid,  slateweigfis  500 

pounds;  tin  50  pcnmds  per  square.) Cellar, 

(fig  2.)— Hight  is  6i  feet.  Four  windows  are  placed 
where  they  give  light  to  every  part.  An  outside 
door  opens  to  the  area,  the  latter  being  covered  by 
the  front  porch.  The  front  portion  of  this  cellar 
can  easily  be  finished  off  for  a  work  room  or  sum- 
mer kitchen First    S I  ory ,  (flg.  3. )— Hight 

of  ceiling  10  feet.  The  arrangements  are  simple 
and  convenient,  comprising  a  Hall,  Parlor,  Dining 
Room  and  Kitchen.  The  main  entrance  leads  from 
the  right  of  the  porch,  and  the  hall  runs  parallel 
with  the  front.  Many  persons  prefer  the  entrance 
arranged  in  this  way,  as  the  contents  of  the  hall 
are  not  exposed  to  the  street  whenever  the  dooi  .o 
opened,  or  left  ajar.  A  partition  crosses  the  hall 
under  the  platform,  adjoining  the  cylinder,  form- 
ing a  rear  passage  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
cellar  stairs.  The  Parlor  has  a  large  Bay  Window 
in  front,  with  a  marble  mantle  directly  opposite. 
The  Dining  Room  and  Kitchen  each  have  windows 
giving  views  in  three  directions.  Tiie  small  wing 
at  the  rear  contains  a  good   sized  panti-y,  closet, 

and    the    rear   entrance    or    lobby Socond 

Story,  (fig.  4.)— Hight  of  ceiling  9  feet.  The 
divisions  include  a  hall,  three  large  chambers,  a 
bed  room,  and  three  closets.  All  parts  are  well 
lighted.  Ventilating  Registers  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  each  chamber  ceiling.  The  space  above 
this  ceiling  under  the  tin  roof  is  ventilated  through 
8  inch  pipes  inserted  in  opposite  sides  of  the  roof. 
These  pipes  have  funnel-shaped  covers,  elevated 


2  inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  pipes 

Coiistrnctioii. — The  foundation  walls  are  of 
semi-dressed  stone.  The  chimneys  are  of  hard 
brick,  the  cellar  portions  are  constructed  with  a 
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DINING  ROOM  KITCHEN 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

hollow  space  or  ash-pit,  aiTanged  to  receive  the 
ashes  from  the  fires  of  the  first  story.  The  siding 
is  beveled  clap-boards,  laid  on  sheathing  felt.  The 
mansard  parts  of  the  main  roof  are  covered  with 
8  X 16  inch  Keystone  slate  laid  on  felt.  All  other 
roofs  are  of  IC.  charcoal  tin,  all  laid  on  seasoned 
boards. — The  two  full  stories  are  hard  finished  upon 
two  coats  of  brown  mortar.  All  parts  usually 
painted  have  two  coats  of  paint,  of  materials  and 
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Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

shades  to  suit  the  owner.    For  suggestions  on  se- 
lectng  colors  or  shades  see  June  Agriculturist,  1877. 

Estimate  :  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

46  yards  excavation  a^  20  cents  per  yard $    9.20 

1300  feet  etone  rtundntlon  at  ].T  cents  iiur  foot 195.00 

40  fr.  blue-stone,  !\t  2.'.c.  per  ft lO.liO 

.1000  bricks  In  chimney  at  J12  per  M 60.00 

700  yards  nlastci-lnp.   at  30  cents  per  yard 210.00 

SRiOfnetof  timber,  at  $16  per  M 5S.40 

100  joist  at  I4c..  $11;  400  wall  etrlps,  at  lie.  $44 .'<8.00 

1660  feet  RidinK  at  25i'c.  per  ft 4"..65 

Cornice  materials  »;0:  felt.  $10 80.00 

220  rough  boards,  at  15c.  each 33.00 

9  squares  slate  at  J9  per  square f^l.OO 

13  square.' tin,  at  ST.riO 9".50 

191  spruce  flooring  at  20c.  ench 38.80 

14  pine  floorinp  at  25c.  each 3.\^ 

4  cellar  windows  (complete)  at  $3  each i2.00 

a  plain  windows,  (complete)  at  $12  each ^''■00 

1  bay  window,  complete 50.00 

7  dormer  windows  at  $4 98.00 

Porcii  finished,  $22;  mantles,  $50 72.00 

Stairs,  $6') ;  nails,  sink  and  ventilator,  $32.  97.00 

Closet,  flnished,  $13;  painting,  $150 163.00 

18  dooi'S,  (eoTnplete)  ar  $9  each..  162,00 

Cartlnf-,  $25;  labor  not  included  above,  $225 2.50.00 

Incidentals .'.'.'.".".'    19.95 

Total  Cost,  complete |j,000.0f 


1877.] 
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Some   Convenient  Ponltry  Houses. 

There  are  poultry  houses  which  cost  much  money, 
but  in  which  few  eggs  are  laid,  and  in  which  the 
hens  have  but  small  comfort.  It  is  not  the  material 
of  which  a  house  is  built,  but  the  plan  upon  which 
it  is  laid  out,that  makes  it  serviceable,  ornot,  in  use. 
There  are  a  few 
absolute  requisites 
about  a  poultry 
"house;  among 
these  are  light, 
good  ventilation, 
wai-mth,  arrange- 
ments for  perfect 
■cleanliness,  no  har- 
bors for  vermin, 
and  such  a  plan  of 
structure  that  the 
fowls  can  be  man 
aged  without  fuss 
or  disturbance 
Without  these, 
"there  cannot  pos 
sibly  be  any  sue 
•cess  with  poultrv 
and  with  them  sue 
cess  is  certain,  if 
the  fowls  are  fed 
and  cared  for  with 
"that  tact  and  judg 
ment  which  results 
Jrom  experience  or 
a  rare  intuitive 
ekill.  We  have 
been  favored  with 
the  plans  given 
herewith  by  two 
Tery  successful 
poultry  breeders. 
Worcester,  Mass., 
Brown  Leghorns. 


ventilation.  I  whitewash  the  windows  on  the  out- 
side in  summer,  using  a  force-pump  with  thin  white- 
wash. It  is  not  too  warm  in  winter  without  white- 
wash. However  many  hens  I  may  keep,  I  shall 
follow  the  same  plan  for  a  house  20  ft.  wide,  a 
story  and  a  half  high,  and  long  enough  for  as  many 
6  ft.  rooms  as  I  want ;  20  ft.  wide  gives  16  ft.  long 
for  room  and  4  ft.  for  a  walk  up  on  the  north  side. 


THE  BAEN  AT  "ECHO  FARM  "  THE  PKOPERTT  OF  J    KATCHIOKD  STARK    ESQ  — {Seepage  378  ) 


One,  Mr.  F.  H.  Kinney,  of 
is  the  well-known  breeder  of 
His  poultry  house  is  in  his 
.strawberry  garden,  and  tlie  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  is  made,  was  taken  during  the 
picking  season.  The  details  of  the  house  are 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Kinney  : 

I  have  just  furnished  specifications  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Boston  for  a  hen-huuse  like  mine,  20  by  50 
ft.,  and  one  story  and  a  half  high.  I  furnished 
"plans  and  specifications  for  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  for  one  the  same  width  and  .500  ft.  long ;  this 
ias  been  in  use  over  two  3'cars,  and  is  well  liked. 
It  is  somewhat  expensive,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  small  house  on  the  colony  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  is  much  more  convenient  and 


I  keep  25  fowls  in  such  a  room  the  year  round, 
with  a  run  outside  12  ft.  long,  3i  ft.  wide,  and  2i 
ft.  high,  covered  with  lath  all  around,  i  an  inch 
apart  on  sides  and  li  inch  apart  on  top.  I  make 
the  runs  for  fowls  and  chicks  alike.  Covers  are 
made  in  sections  3  ft.  long,  so  as  to  be  removed  at 
any  time,  to  clean  out  the  runs  or  put  in  loam, 
sand,  leaves,  weeds,  etc.  The  runs  are  between  the 
windows,  to  allow  me  to  back  a  cart  or  barrow  be- 
tween them  and  throw  the  manure  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  or  upper  story,  as  also  out  of  the 
runs.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  runs  out  of  doors, 
we  have  a  tight  box,  without  bottom,  21  ft.  high 
next  to  the  runs  and  li  on  the  south  end,  just  large 
enough  for  a  hot  bed  sash  to  cover  it,  with  a  hole 
cut  through  from  the  run.    This  is  a  very  important 


slide  the  north  end  of  the  cover  under  ;  one  cover 
covers  two  runs,  and  when  they  are  not  wanted,  I 
pack  one  upon  the  other,  and  they  take  but  little 
room.  To  make  the  runs,  one  half  of  the  pieces, 
13  ft.  long  and  2i  ft.  high,  are  made  of  i  inch  or  } 
matched  boards,  cleated  together ;  such  a  piece 
makes  one  side  of  two  runs,  being  set  up  between 
them.     My  house  is  under  ground  on  each  side  3 

ft.  ;  the  land  was 
shaped  just  right, 
and  I  had  plenty 
of  stone ;  but  it 
the  frame  is  made 
of  2x4  stulT,  board- 
ed on  each  side, 
with  paper  under- 
neath, it  will  be 
warm  enough  for 
any  fowls  any- 
where. I  should 
put  windows  once 
in  10  or  20  ft.  on 
north  side,  for  ven- 
tilation, but  all 
uch  should  be 
"supplied,  in  this 
cold  climate,  with 
shutters  for  winter 
use.  There  should 
be  a  large  door,  say 
or  i  ft.  wide  at 
each  end  of  the 
I  uilding,  and  these 
doors  should  have 
outside  shutters  or 
1  uble  doors,  and 
all  east  windows 
r  west  windows, 
bhunld,  in  a  cold 
climate,  have  shut- 
ters or  double  windows  for  winter.  I  put  up 
shelves  nest  the  walk,  at  the  end  of  the  rooms, 
2  and  4  ft.  from  the  floor,  between  the  door 
and  roosts,  to  set  the  nests  upon  and  open  out 
of  the  walk  into  the  nests.  A  narrow  shelf  is 
placed  opposite  the  lower  nest  shelf,  to  set  the  wa- 
ter cups  on  (pint  tin  cups  are  the  best) ;  and  below 
this  shelf,  or  two  feet  from  the  floor,  is  a  matched 
board  partition,  and  the  bottom  of  the  doors  should 
be  boarded,  so  that  if  a  cock  gets  into  the  walk  he 
can't  fight  the  others.  The  roosts  are  on  the  side 
of  the  rooms  from  the  walk  to  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
door.  1  have  a  narrow  shelf,  say  6  inches  wide,  and 
10  inches  from  the  floor,  on  the  side  of  the  room 
where  the  door  is,  to  feed  soft  feed  on.   All  dry  feed 
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THE  lOtLTRT  HOUSE  OF  W    C    TRACT    ESQ      TOWAMDA,  PA — {See  page  S70.) 


economical.  My  house  has  only  one  story,  but  the 
extra  amount  of  valuable  room  saved  by  the  half 
story,  and  the  convenience  in  cleaning  out,  venti- 
lation, etc.,  more  than  pay.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  roof,  with  the  rafters  on  each  side  as  long  :ir  the 
building  is  wide,  is  the  most  ]>rofilnble.  No  snow 
lies  on  such  a  roof,  and  no  writer  will  get  in  ;  one 
can  have  as  little  glass  as  he  wishes,  or  none  nt  all  ; 
but  I  lilce  the  south  side  about  half  gl.\3s,  and  one 
-window  every  20  feet  or  so  on  the  north  side  for 


"annex,"  especially  in  the  winter— the  fowls  enjoy 
a  dust  hath,  and  I  can  put  in  sulphur,  tobacco  dust, 
or  any  other  good  insect  destroyer.  Another  im- 
portant thing,  hard  to  show  on  a  plan.  Is  a  cover 
for  the  run  in  winter,  or  in  case  of  long  storms  of 
rain.  We  make  them  of  12  ft.  boards,  matched 
pine,  and  cleated  together  strongly  with  wrought 
nails,  well  clinched.  The  end  away  from  the  build- 
ing, on  tlK  south  end,  we  make  tight  with  the  same 
kind  of  boards,  and  nail  cleatfi  OQ  to  the  building,  to 


is  scattered  into  the  runs  and  on  the  floors  of  the 
rooms,  that  are  always  covered  with  some  kind,  or 
all  kinds  of  litter.  I  have  a  tight  partition  between 
the  rooms,  4  ft.  high,  and  the  roosts  are  2  ft.  or  3 
ft.  from  the  floor,  so  as  to  avoid  draughts  of  air  at 
night.  A  chimney  is  made  in  the  west  port  of  the 
house,  12  ft.  from  the  end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  stove  in  the 
lower  part,  to  cook  food,  heat  water,  etc.,  in  win- 
ter, but  I  have  never  used  it  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
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There  is  a  chicken  room,  12x20  ft.,  in  the  west 
end  up-stairs,  where  I  keep  a  stove  for  the  comfort 
of  my  winter  chicks.  Stairs  are  at  the  east  end, 
and  the  2nd  story  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
walk,  3  ft.  wide,  with  rooms  8  ft.  square  on  each 
side ;  these  will  each  accommodate  12breeding  hens 
in  winter,  and  6  in  summer.  For  laying  purposes,  I 
should  keep  more.  The  upper  story,  or  attic, 
makes  a  very  comfortable  pigeon  loft,  and  my 
Homing  Antwerps,  and  English  Carriers,  enjoy 
themselves  there,  and  breed  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. My  Calcutta  Fans  are  kept  in  another  build- 
ing with  the  rabbits.  People,  wise  in  some  things, 
are  constantly  saying  and  writing  that  hens  must 
have  abundant  room  out-doors,  or  they  will  not  do 
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Fig.  2. — ^PLAN  OF   MB.    KDfKET'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

well.  It  is  not  so  with  my  Brown  Leghorns.  I 
have  a  score  of  hens  over  C  years  old,  that  never 
have  ran  out  an  hour  in  their  lives,  and  are  hearty 
and  well,  and  lay  nearly  every  day  for  10  months  of 
every  year.  Their  average,  for  two  years  past,  being 
over  200  eggs  each  a  year,  and  most  of  the  eggs 
they  have  laid  have  been  set  and  hatched. 


Among  the  Farmers. — No.  21. 

BT  0KB  07   THEM. 

Green  Fodder  Crops* 

The  subject  of  green  fodder  crops,  and  the  al- 
most identical  one,  of  how  to  keep  up  the  flow  of 
milk  during  our  hot  dry  summers,  when  we  have 
them— and  we  do  have  them  four  years  in  five — 
comes  up  at  this  season,  and  is  an  interesting  one 
at  all  times,  and  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  so  exceptionally  moist  a  summer  as  the  one  we 
are  just  bidding  farewell  to,  everything  grows  most 
rampantly,  and  we  can  not  so  well  judge  of  what 
the  new  things  will  do  in  dry  times.  The  breadth  of 

Fodder  Corn 
put  in  last  spring,  was  unusually  great,  because  so 
much  of  the  grass  and  clover  sowed  last  year  was 
burned  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  provi- 
sion for  hay.  On  this  account  the  problem  is  pre- 
sented with  peculiar  force,  how  to  cure  and  pre- 
serve it.     I  hope  very  much  that 

Tlle  Frencli  Silo,  (Tnnkiiig  System). 

will  be  thoroughly  tried  by  many  farmers  this  sea- 
son. This  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  the 
Amei-ican  Agricitllurisf.  GofEart's  experiments,  or 
rather  his  experience  in  France,  demonstrate  that 
in  that  climate  there  is  no  reason  for  failure,  either 
in  tanks  or  trenches,  if,  as  he  says,  the  fodder  is 
only  cut  fine  enough  and  well  tramped  down.  I  can 
not  believe  that  the  experiments  which  were  made 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Elmira  Farmer's 
Club,  or  at  least  promulgated  by  the  Club,  were 
conducted  on  a  fair  understanding  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that 
nearly,  or  quite,  water  tight  pits  or  tanks,  (silos), 


by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  almost  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  contents,  will  preserve  corn-fod- 
der as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  barrels  wUl  preserve 
kraut.  The  cases  are  very  similar.  To  make  saner 
kraut,  (and  a  most  delicious  way  this  is  of  prepar- 
ing cabbage  for  the  table),  the  Germans  slice  the 
firmest  cabbage  heads  very  fine,  and  pack  the  fine 
cut  cabbage  in  barrels,  sprinkling  a  little  salt  over 
it  in  layers,  with  sometimes  a  few  caraway  seeds. 
A  weighted  follower,  fitting  as  closely  as  possible, 
is  put  on,  and  the  barrel  covered  up.  Fermentation 
sets  in  ;  this,  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gao, 
excludes  the  air,  and  soon  nearly  arrests  the  fer- 
mentation. The  very  little  air  which  may  be  pres- 
ent after  the  general  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
mass,  which  follows  the  first  working,  is  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  action,  and  render  the  whole  homo- 
geneous— that  is,  about  equally  acted  upon. 

Jlr.  Goffart's  pits  were  six  feet  wide,  and  of  equal 
depth;  they  were  dug  in  a  tenacious  water-tight  clay 
soU,  lined  on  the  sides  and  bottom  with  bricks  laid 
in  cement,  although  this  brick  lining  was  found  not 
to  be  essential.  These  tanks  or  pits  were  of  indefi- 
nite length, and  at  the  proper  time,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  grain,  the  corn-stalks,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  fodder-corn,  was  cut  and  run  through  a 
powerful  stalk  cutter,  operated  by  steam-power, 
cutting  the  corn  in  pieces  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  was  of  course  quite  juicy  and  wet,  so 
much  so  that  it  could  not  be  trampled  down  well 
without  an  admixture  of  straw  to  absorb  the  water. 
He  used  rye  straw,  and  the  quantity  never  exceeded 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  mass.  Thus  mixed,  it  was 
trampled  down  as  hard  and  level  as  several  men 
could  tramp  it,  filled  20  inches  higher  than  the  top, 
the  upper  layer  being  well  salted.  Then  a  covering 
of  straw  was  placed  over  it,  and  20  inches  of  earth. 
If  not  cut  fine,  the  fermentation  and  steaming  is 
tremendous,  as  also  the  settling  of  the  mass  in 
spots.  When  suflaciently  finely  ehced,  however, 
the  action  is  gradual,  every  particle  of  the  material, 
rye  straw,  and  the  coarsest  huts,  become  fit  for 
food,  and  are  greedily  eaten  ;  virtually  supplying  an 
abundance  of  nutritious  green-fodder,  equal,  it  not 
superior,  to  corn-fodder  in  its  best  estate.  I  am  not 
situated  so  as  to  try  this  very  well,  but  hope  that 
farmers  who  can  do  so,  will  give  it  a  thorough  trial. 

TVe  have  had  so  much  rain  up  to  the  middle  of 
August,  which  is  the  date  of  writing,  that  very  lit- 
tle of  the  corn-fodder  has  been  cut  for  summer 
use,  and  the  growth  of  it  has  been  superb,  leafy, 
succulent,  and  green,  even  on  poorly  prepared 
ground,  and  the  same  is  true  of  field  com,  so  that 
we  may  well  anticipate  a  supply  of  fodder  such  as 
we  rarely  have  to  store.  My  own  preparation  for  a 
dry  summer,  consisted  in  sowing 

Golden  Millet 

as  well  as  fodder-corn.  This  was  sowed  in  May  and 
in  July.  Some  upon  good  ground,  other  upon 
quite  poor  land,  with  and  without  manure.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  crop,  my  anticipations  be- 
ing fully  realized  on  good  ground.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  crop,  from  a  very  feeble  beginning.  The 
seed,  no  bigger  than  "a  grain  of  mustard  seed," 
needs  more  careful  sowing  than  we  gave  it ;  on 
some  parts  of  the  field  itcamevery  thick,  on  others, 
though  apparently  evenly  sowed,  it  came  very 
sparcely,  giving  too  good  a  chance  for  the  weeds 
to  come  between.  It  does  not  tiller  or  sucker ; 
where  thinly  sowed,  or  where  it  comes  sparsely,  so 
it  stands.  After  it  gets  a  start,  especially  when  it 
begins  to  feel  the  hot  weather,  it  sends  down  strong 
feeding  roots,  which  become  very  fibrous,  and 
brace,  or  rather  "  stay  "  the  stem  on  every  side, 
holding  it  erect  through  the  hardest  blows  we  have 
had  so  far.  The  principal  leaves  measure  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  16  to  20  inches 
long,  when  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  growth  in 
good  soil,  and  the  burden  of  green-fodder  at  the 
time  I  write,  seems  fully  equal  to  that  of  sowed 
com.  Everything  eats  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  sweet 
like  com.  I  am  afraid,  besides,  that  the  straw  will 
prove  very  hard,  and  will  be  refused  by  stock.  It 
seems  so  now,  though  green  and  not  over  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  Hungarian  grass 
never  made  a  stand  at  all  equal  to  it  for  weight  of 
crop,  though  no  doubt  the  quality  of  the  Hungarian 
is  decidedly  superior  for  hay. 


Pricltly    Comfrey, 

Of  course  I  made  a  little  trial  of  this  new  forage 
plant  last  spring.  The  troublesome  thing  with  it, 
thus  far,  is  the  starting.  The  root  cuttings  were 
quite  small,  and  many  were  somewhat  dried.  I 
think  the  parties  dealing  in  them,  lacked  experience 
as  to  how  be^t  to  transport  and  deliver  them,and  that 
those  receiving  them  needed  more  definite  instruc- 
tions how  to  handle  them.  I  am  confident  that  any 
scraps  of  root,  even  those  not  worthy  the  name  of 
root  cuttings, and  of  course  any  pieces  of  root  such 
as  it  would  be  proper  to  sell,  if  simply  thrown, 
when  fresh,  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
little  damp  litter,  will  every  one  of  them  start  and 
make  a  plant.  If  once  dried,  a  great  many  are  lost ; 
only  the  fleshy  ones,  which  do  not  lose  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  surface,  live.  The  cuttings,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  kept  damp.  But,  if  fresh  cuttings  are 
put  up  so  as  not  to  dry  at  all,  such  succulent  things, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  bud  and  grow  is  so  strong, 
will  surely  ^ra(,  and  that  is  just  as  fatal  as  drying  ; 
so  the  dealers  are  in  a  straight,  and  they  must  find 
their  way  out  of  it.  The  only  way  which  suggests 
itself  to  me  is,  that  started  cuttings  be  shipped  up- 
on long  journeys,  for  there  is  more  tenacity  of  life 
in  a  plant  with  such  a  store  of  nutrition  as  the  cut- 
ting affords,  than  in  the  cutting  in  which  no  indi- 
vidual life  has  as  yet  asserted  itself.  As  fodder  I 
can  only  say  of  the  Comfrey  that  cows  seem  very 
fond  of  the  leaves,  and  there  certainly  are  plenty  of 
them.  Pigs  eat  it  also,  and  the  amount  of  forage 
which  wUl  grow  upon  an  acre  of  land,  seems  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  manure  which  can 
be  brought  within  feeding  distance  of  the  roots. 
Co^v  Jockeying. 

"  There  is  cheating  in  all  trades  but  ours,"  so 
runs  the  ancient  saw.  If  one  wishes  to  buy  a  trotting 
horse,  he  expects  to  hear  him  extolled  as  taking  a 
three-minute  gait  as  a  natural  jog — and  trotting 
"low  down  in  the  thirties,"  if  urged — as  being 
able,  with  training,  to  "do  his  mile  in  thirty,"  or 
"  twenty-two  and  a  half,"  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
the  test  is  easily  applied.  The  horse  is  hitched  up 
to  the  road-wagon,  and  made  to  show  his  speed  on 
the  road,  or  on  the  track,  by  the  scotch.  That  settles 
the  matter  of  speed.  If  every  other  point  could 
be  determined  as  accurately,  there  would  be  little 
complaint  of  the  jockeys.  I  am  led  into  this  train 
of  thought  from  a  talk  I  had  with  a  gentleman, 
who  has  gained  no  little  fame  among  horsemen 
from  his  study  and  comparison  of  pedigrees  and  per- 
formances of  trotting  stock.  He  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  "Hark  Comstock,"  than  as  P.  C.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  K.  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Jersey  stock, 
and  would  probably  buy  a  few  good  cows,  if  he 
could  know  what  he  was  buying.  Said  he,  "  I  want 
a  well  pedigreed  cow  that  somebody  has  held  a  jcatch 
on."  That  puts  it  in  a  nutshell.  In  horse-dealing 
nobody  thinks  of  getting  a  big  price  for  a  trotter 
that  has  not  been  timed,  but  our  cow-dealers  brag- 
about  their  milk  and  their  butter,  about  the  pedi- 
grees of  their  cows,  and  they  test  their  entire  herds 
together,  or  make  some  positive  tests,  and  publish, 
not  the  weights,  but  an  estimate.  Now,  a  horse 
never  gets  "  a  record  "  by  his  owner's  watch,  and 
it  is  not  fair  that  a  cow  should.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  stop  talking  about  jockeying,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing peculiar  to  horse-dealers.  I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  the  cow-jockies  can  give  the  horse- 
jockies  several  points,  and  beat  them  at  that.  They 
certainly  could,  if  horse  buyers  were  as  credulous 
as  those  who  pay  the  big  prices  for  milk  and  butter 
cows — especially  for  Jerseys.  Now  and  then  a 
cow  is  brought  to  a  fair  test  In  a  few  herds,  cows 
are  systematically  tested,  and  the  whole  process  is 
open  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  are  curious, 
A  few  dealers  are  really  anxious  that  a  buyer  should 
know  all  about  a  cow  which  he  buys,  and  will  have 
her  milk  weighed,  her  cream  exhibited,  and  sev- 
eral milkings  saved,  to  be  churned  before  the  buyer, 
and  to  his  satisfaction,  but  they  are  far  between. 

A  curious  case  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other 
day.  A  gentleman  was  anxious  to  buy  two  or  three 
Jersey  cows,  and  went  about  among  the  breeders. 
In  one  herd  he  found  a  heifer  to  suit  him,  and  her 
owner  readily  consented  to  have  her  milk  weighed, 
and  set  by  itself  for  a  week— or  perhaps  for  seven 
milkings.   She  yielded  some  nine  pounds  and  over,. 
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wliicti  for  a  two-year-old  heifer  is  good  enough.  He 
found  another  cow  or  heifer,  which  he  liked,  in  the 
herd  of  rather  a  prominent  breeder  —  one  who 
might  be  called  a  professional  breeder.  To  him  he 
wrote  a  pleasant  letter,  asking  if  a  similar  test 
might  be  made,  and  the  reply  which  he  got  would 
have  been  amusing,  had  it  not  been  almost  insulting. 

If  a  cow  be  ollered  for  sale,  without  pedigree, 
and  without  any  claim  for  her  that  she  is  worth 
more  than  she  shows  for,  she  will  bring  83-5  to  §60 
— if  she  has  a  fair  udder  full  of  milk,  and  is  more 
or  less  well  formed  and  healthy.  A  cow  worth  no 
more  intrinsically,  wUl  readily  sell  for  $10  to  S40 
more,  if  she  have  the  appearance  of  a  full  blooded 
Jersey.  If  a  pedigree,  presumably  true,  be  present- 
ed, showing  more  or  less  careful  breeding,  this  adds 
to  her  value.  If  the  same  be  in  the  Herd-book,  this 
establishes,  in  the  minds  of  many,  her  claim  to 
thorough  breeding,  and  still  further  increases  her 
market  value.  However,  as  a  butter  cow,  her  value 
is  not  for  beef  or  milk,  but  tor  cream  and  butter. 
Her  thorough  breeding,  if  she  do  not  make  much 
and  good  butter,  is  against  her,  rather  than  in  her 
favor,  for  who  shall  say  that  the  not  yielding  of 
butter  is  not  inherited  from  her  direct  ancestry,  un- 
less there  be  records  to  the  contrary. 

When  a  man  wishes  another  to  pay  him  three — 
four — five  hundred  dollars  for  a  cow,  he  is  in  honor 
bound  to  show  that  she  is  worth  the  money,  or,  if 
Tie  sells,  he  has  a  fool  for  a  customer. 

We  are  gradually  working  towards  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  tests,  as  establishing  the  value  of  Chan- 
nel Island,  Ayrshire,  and  Dutch  cows,  but  en- 
counter the  difficulty  that  each  man,  so  to  speak, 
"  holds  the  watch  "  on  his  own  cow,  and  men  of  the 
most  elastic  consciences  have  the  best  story  to  tell, 
the  best  figures  to  show,  and  very  likely,  for  a  time, 
get  the  highest  reputation  for  their  stock,  at  least 
in  certain  quarters.  The  number  of  customers, who 
wish  "  somebody  to  hold  a  watch  "  on  cows  they 
buy,  is  increasing,  and  it  will  give  sellers  trouble 
to  satisfy  them,  but  still  greater  not  to,  I  reckon. 

The  Tilden  herd  were,  and  are,  systematically 
tested  by  weighing  the  milk  of  each  cow,  on  one 
day  in  each  week,  morning  and  evening,  and  hav- 
ing one  or  two  cows  tried  for  butter  every  week, 
by  setting  the  milk  by  itself  for  seven  consecutive 
milkings,  skimming  all  but  the  last,  which,  when 
it  is  13  hours  old,  is  churned  with  the  cream.  The 
butter  obtained  is  that  for  half  a  week,  and  the  ex- 
periment is  sometimes  repeated  the  same  week, 
and  with  the  two  results  one  is  more  likely  to 
come   at  the  truth,  than  from  any  single  result. 

It  is  much  more  important,  in  a  simply  money 
making  point  of  view,  that  every  owner  of  a  herd 
should  know  just  how  much  milk  each  of  his 
cows  gives,  and  how  much  butter  she  yields,  than 
that  the  indefiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
favorable  esfitnates  of  their  prosp-pctive  performance 
should  enable  him  to  get  higher  prices  from  de- 
luded customers,   thau  he  otherwise   could. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  8. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Walks   and   Talks   on  the  Farm,'' 
'*  Harris  on  the  ft'<7i"  ^^• 


"Seasons,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  vary,  but  the  cli- 
mate does  not  change.  We  have  what  we  call  wet 
seasons  and  dry  seasons,  early  seasons  and  late  sea- 
eons,  cold  seasons  and  hot  seasons,  good  seasons 
and  bad  seasons,  but  the  climate  of  a  country  docs 
not  change.  It  may  be  modified  in  some  slight  de- 
gree by  the  growth  or  removal  of  belts  of  trees,  or 
by  draining,  but  still  the  great  fact  remains,  that 
the  climate  is  practically  and  essentially  the  same 
year  .after  year,  and  century  after  century." 

"  Tou  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  Squire,  "  be- 
tween season  and  climate." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  it  is  one  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  sailing  for  a  series  of 
years  across  the  Atlantic,  you  will  have  good 
voyages  and  bad  voyages.  Tou  will  have  storms 
and  calms,  favorable  winds  and  unfavorable.  But 
no  one  supposes  that  the  Atlantic  is  more  danger- 
ous now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Columbas.  The 


annual  voyage  of  the  farmer  is  sometimes  favorable 
and  eometimes  unfavorable.  In  other  words,  he 
experiences  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons,  but  the 
climate  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it  was  when 
the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The  farm- 
er sets  sail  with  a  crop  of  wheat.  He  hopes  for  a 
good  voyage,  but  if  he  is  wise  and  pnident,  he  pre- 
pares for  a  bad  one.  He  knows  from  experience 
where  the  danger  lies.  Drouth  at  seed-time  keeps 
him  becalmed  for  days  or  weeks  before  he  has  fair- 
ly reached  the  ocean.  And  when  the  rain  comes,  it 
may  come  with  a  flood  and  threaten  to  swamp  him. 
If  his  land  is  drained,  or  properly  furrowed,  he  can 
weather  the  storm.  It  will  drive  him  on  his  voyage 
and  he  will  have  plenty  of  sea-room  before  winter 
overtakes  him.  This  part  of  his  voyage,  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  He  may  have  too  much  snow  or  too  Uttle, 
but  he  has  thought  of  this  and  taken  all  practicable 
precautions.  Then  the  warm  days  and  cold  nights 
of  early  spring,  the  blowing  and  the  freezing,  the 
thawing  and  the  heaving,  assail  him.  The  winds 
are  sometimes  contrary  and  again  favorable.  Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  voyage  he  is  seldom  long  be- 
calmed. He  makes  rapid  progress.  It  may  be 
backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  winds  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  If  favorable,  the  warm  days  and 
genial  showers  of  spring  will  soon  come  to  cheer 
and  strengthen  him.  The  hot  sun  will  not  find  him 
lying  like  a  log  on  the  ocean,  with  '  water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.'  He  is  well 
on  his  journey,  and  can  stand  a  calm  or  a  drouth." 

"  All  very  fine,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  but  yet,  even 
when  within  sight  of  land,  or  just  as  the  wheat  is 
ready  to  cut,  a  hail-storm  may  prostrate  his  crops 
and  blast  his  prospects,  or  when  just  entering  the 
harbor  and  his  arrival  has  been  signaled,  and  the 
newspaper  writers  and  editors,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  and  all,  have 
become  jubilant  over  the  unprecedented  harvest, 
a  week's  warm  rain  may  spoil  the  whole  cargo  ! " 

"True,  Deacon,"  said  I,  "but  yet,  to  continue 
the  Doctor's  rather  mixed  metaphor,  the  chances 
of  a  good  voyage  are  just  as  favorable  now  as  they 
ever  were — in  fact,  better,  because  improved  agri- 
culture, like  steam  on  the  ocean,  makes  us  less 
dependent  on  the  winds  and  rains  and   weather. 

"In  1855,  we  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
section,  but  just  as  we  were  commencing  harvest, 
it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  more  or  less,  but  princi- 
pally more,  for  a  whole  fortnight,  untU  the  wheat 
sprouted  in  the  shook,  and  as  it  grew,  standing  in 
the  field. 

"  In  1856,  our  wheat  crop  was  comparatively  a 
failure.  The  seed  sown  was  poor  and  came  up 
weak,  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  the  crop 
poor  and  late,  and  the  midge  did  serious  damage. 
Farmers  were  greatly  discouraged,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  wheat  culture  in  Western  New 
York  must  be  abandoned." 

"Tes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "1  recollect  it  well. 
They  thought  the  'climate  had  changed.'  And  yet 
that  same  year,  when  many  farmers  did  not  get 
much  more  than  their  seed,  E.  S.  Hayward,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  manure  from  the 
city,  and  had  got  his  land  in  high  condition,  had  a 
noble  crop  of  white  wheat,  averaging  35  bushels 
per  acre.  He  had  begun  to  use  steam,  and  was  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  on  sails.  Like  others, 
he  experienced  bad  weather,  but  he  got  his  ship 
safe  to  land,  and  his  cargo  found  a  ready  market." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  we  have  just 
harvested  a  noble  wheat  crop  in  Western  New  York, 
and  farmers  think  the  climate  has  changed  for  the 
better.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  have  simply  had  a 
favorable  voyage.  We  shall  have  good  voyages  and 
bad  voyages  as  in  the  past,  and  no  farmer  should 
be  tempted  to  set  sail  without  due  precautions. 
There  are  farmers  who  must  continue  to  de- 
pend on  the  wind  alone,  availing  themselves  of  all 
that  science  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  favor- 
able to  safe  and  rapid  progress.  There  are  other 
farmers  who  can  use  steam." 

"WTiat  do  you  mean  by  using  etcam?"  asked 
the  Squire.    "  It  Is  cheaper  to  use  wind  and  water." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Doctor,  "but  they  canuot 
always  be  depended  on.  They  are  good  in  a  favor- 
able season.     What  I  mean  by  steam  is  anything 


which  makes  us  less  dependent  on  the  weather. 
It  may  consist  of 

1st.  The  better  preparation  of  the  land.  Such  aa, 
a,  underdraining ;  6,  thorough  working  of  the  sofl 
before  and  after  sowing  and  planting. 

2nd.  More  and  richer  manure.  This  means,  a, 
better  stock  and  the  use  of  extra  food,  such  as  bran, 
malt-sprouts,  grain,  oil-cake,  cotton  seed,  etc. ;  or, 
6,  artificial  manures ;  or,  c,  and  better  still,  both 
extra  food  and  artificial  manure.  The  two  to- 
gether are   often   better  than  either  alone. 

"  Underdraining,  the  thorough  preparation  of 
the  land,  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  manure,  will 
furnish  steam  for  the  agricultural  ship." 

"And  now,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  when  we 
have  converted  the  sailing  vessel  into  a  steamer, 
the  question  comes  up,  how  shall  we  use  the  steam- 
er so  as  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  ?  What  kind 
of  freight  shall  it  carry  ?  A  steamer  can  rarely  be 
used  exclusively  to  carry  coal,  iron,  stone,  bricks, 
guano,  and  other  heavy  articles,  that  will  keep  tor 
any  length  of  time.  She  must  he  used  to  carry 
fruit,  meat,  and  valuable  articles  of  merchandise — 
something,  in  short,  on  which  the  shippers,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extra  saving  in  time  and  risk,  can 
well  afford  to  pay  higher  rates  of  freight." 

"  And  so  on  the  farm  in  high  condition,  where 
the  soil  is  drained,  and  clean,  and  mellow,  and 
heavily  manured,  must  we  use  the  land,  at  least  in 
part,  we  must  raise  the  more  valuable  class  or  kinds 
of  produce,  such  as  a,  improved  stock,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  meat  and  manure  ;  6,  choice 
fruit ;  c,  good  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  cab- 
bage, peas,  beans,  sweet  com,  tomatoes  for  can- 
ning, etc.  ;  d,  the  best  varieties  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.  ;  **,  clover  and 
grass  seed,  or  seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden." 

"There  is  no  law,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  com- 
pelling a  farmer  to  raise  nothing  but  standard 
crops.  This  is  a  free  country.  There  is  room 
enough  for  enterprise,  and  many  opportunities  to 
engage  in  new  and  profitable  branches  of  farming." 

"  All  very  true,"  said  I,  "  but  for  a  few  years 
past  those  farmers  who  have  raised  what  you  call 
standard  crops,  have  made  more  money,  or  at  any 
rate  lost  less,  than  those  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing and  seed-growing.  Henderson's  '  Gardening 
for  Profit '  has  done  much  to  increase  the  number 
and  skill  of  our  market  gardeners,  while  the  general 
depression  in  business  has  greatly  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  their  produce,  and  reduced  the  profits." 

"That  may  all  be,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  question.  The  real  point  with  the 
farmer,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain crop  io,  how  to  raise  it  at  the  least  cost,  and  to 
the  best  advantage.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  raise 
com,  it  might  not  pay  us  to  buy  manure  for  this 
crop.  But  if  we  arc  going  to  raise  onions,  we  cer- 
tainly will  not  get  a  profitable  crop,  unless  we  make 
the  laud  unusually  clean  and  rich.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  cabbages.  Tou  raised  this  year  10,000  Early 
Wakefield  cabbages.  Tou  sold  what  you  could,  and 
fed  what  you  could  not  sell  to  your  stock,  and  you 
have  a  lot  of  late  cabbages  that  you  will  use  in  the 
same  way.  It  looks  to  me,  as  though  it  was  a  pro- 
fitable bi-.mch  of  farming.  But  you  certainly  could 
not  adopt  it,  unless  you  made  or  bought  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  mantire.  Then  take  your  Northern 
Spy  apple  orchard  as  another  illustration.  A  few 
years  ago  you  had  a  good  crop,  when  most  orchards 
failed,  and  you  sold  the  crop  from  four  acres  for 
over  $1,300.  You  have  had  fair  crops  every  year 
since.  You  had  a  crop  last  year,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  and  you  have  a  crop  this  year,  when  few  other 
orchards  are  bearing.  And  the  only  reason  for  this 
is,  that  you  manure  the  orehanl  very  liberally.  In 
other  words,  you  use  steam,  while  the  Squire  still 
sticks  to  the  good,  old-fashioned  sailing  vessel.  He 
had  a  big  crop  last  year,  but  this  year  not.  And,  it 
I  mistake  not,  your  apples  this  year  will  bring  ta 
far  more  money,  th.an  all  the  manure  you  have  used 
on   Ihc  orchard  for  the  last  ten  years  has  cost." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Deacon,  "and  you  have  had  s 
grand  pasture  for  your  sheep  besides." 

"True,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  that  Is  not  all. 
This  pasture  has  been  green,  when  all  the  other 
pastures  on  the  farm  were  burnt  up.  Wlien  the 
sailiug  veescls  were  becalmed,  the  steamer  held  it« 
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way !  And  this  is  a  gi-eat  point  gained.  Our  dairy- 
men linow  the  importance  of  having  something  to 
keep  up  tlie  flow  of  milli  when  the  pastures  fail. 
They  know  that,  if  the  cows  are  allowed  to  shrink 
in  their  milk,  good  after-feed  will  do  little  to  re- 
rtore  the  flow.  And  they  can  afford  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra price  for  a  little  extra  food  for  a  few  weeks,  un- 
til the  fall  rains  restore  the  pastures.  And  what  is 
true  of  cows,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "is  equally 
true  of  well-bred  sheep  and  lambs.  Common  Me- 
rino sheep,  kept  principally  for  their  wool,  will  suf- 
fer comparatively  little  from  a  few  weeks'  scanty 
supply  of  food.  They  grow  slowly,  and  can  live 
on  their  fat.  But  if  you  have  a  lot  of  lambs  that 
you  want  to  average  100  pounds  each  at  five  months 
old,  there  must  be  no  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
food.  It  is  the  weakest  link  that  determines  the 
strength  of  the  whole  chain.  And  when  you  are 
trying  to  Improve  a  breed  of  animals,  the  measure 
of  your  success  will  be  determined  by  the  rapidity 
of  growth  during  the  greatest  period  of  scarcity." 
"  That,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "is  pushing  the  Idea  to 


Fig.  I.— SOUTH  CAEOLISA    STANCHION. 


an  extreme,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  what  you 
say.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  principal 
aids  of  a  good  breeder  must  be  to  keep  up  a  steady 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  He  can  not  depend  on 
•■nature,'  or,  as  the  Doctor  puts  it,  on  sailing  ves- 
sels. He  will  have  to  use  steam  occasionally,  and  not 
trust  solely  to  the  wind.  He  will  need  more  or  less 
green  food  iu  winter  and  early  spring,  and  he  will 
have  to  provide  against  a  scarcity  of  grass  during 
the  drouth  of  summer.  He  wUl  raise  mangel-wur- 
zels  and  cabbages,  and  have  some  pasture  so  rich 
that  the  severest  drouth  hardly  affects  it.  To  do 
this,  he  must  use  manure  liberally." 

"Tes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  then  he  will  make 
more  money  in  a  bad  season  than  in  a  good  season. 
I  once  had  a  friend,  who  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  the  'Dreadnought.'  The  sails  were 
never  changed,  and  the  passage  was  made  in  12 
days  and  12  hours.  Now,  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
mch  steady  wind  and  weather,  the  steamers  would 
not  pay  ;  and  if  we  had  always  favorable  seasons, 
there  would  be  no  profit  in  high  farming.  But  the 
good  seasons  are  the  exceptions,  and  the  bad  sea- 
sons the  rule.  This  has  always  been  so,  and  always 
will  be  60.  The  climate  does  not  change.  And  he 
is  the  wise  farmer,  who  fully  realizes  the  fact,  and 
makes  provision  accordingly." 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Cattle  Stanohioss. — ""W.  W.  L.,"  Charleston, 
8.  C,  sends  a  drawing  of  stanchions  for  fastening 
cows.  He  writes,  "  1  am  now  milking  sixty  head, 
and  not  one  has  ever  got  loose.    I  hope  it  will  be 
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Fig.  3. — ^WISCONSIN  STAUCHION. 

ef  use  to  some  one.  My  farm  is  on  James  Island. 
The  device  shown  by  my  sketch,  (fig.  1),  consists 
of  wedges  hung  by  cords  to  the  upper  beam  over 


the   stanchions.     When   the  stanchions  are  shut, 

they  are  held  by  the  wedges  ;  when  they  are  open, 

the  wedges  hang  down,  as  shown  in  the  engraving." 

"F.  J.,"  Greenfield,  Wis.,  also  sends  a  drawing 
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Fig.  3. — AKRANGEMENT    FOK  OPENING  STANCHIONS. 

of  Stanchions  and  latch,  figure  2,  which  is  in  use  in 
his  part  of  the  country.    He  says  "  It  seems  to  be 
preferable  to  that  of  T.  G.,  described  in  July  Ameri- 
can Agi-ieulturist,  being  less  expensive  and  more  se- 
cure.    The  latch,  A,  is  simply  a  piece  of  board  fast- 
ened at  one  end  with  a  pin  or  bolt,  while  the  other 
end  is  free,  and  drops  down  when  the  movable  bar, 
£,  is  swung  to  an  upright  position,  as  shown  at  C. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  animal  be- 
ing burned  alive  in  case  of  a  fire,  I  have  invented  an 
affair  (fig.  3)  by  which  I  can  loosen  all  of  the  cattle 
in  my  stable  at  once.     I  find  it  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence in  doing  the  every  day  chores,  as  well  as  being 
a  protection  in  case  of  a  fire.     The  attachment  is 
the  cord.  A,  which  passes  over  the  pulleys,  S,C,  D, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  weight,  E.    From  the  end 
of  each  latch  there  is  a  small  cord,  F,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  cord,  A.     To  loosen  the  cattle,  take 
hold  of  the  cord  at  .1,  and  pull  it  down  about  six 
inches.     This  lifts  all  the  latches,  and  the  stanch- 
ions are  so  hung  that  their  own  weight  swings  them 
open.    The  weight,  E,  draws  the  cord  back  to  its 
original  position,  and  each  stanchion  may  be  closed 
separately.     The  only  use  of  the  pulley,  C,  is  to 
prevent  too  much  sag  in  the  cord. — I  have  lately 
put  up  an  anti-tail  switcher,  such  as  was  described 
in  the  columns  of  the  American  Agrindturist  several 
years  ago,  and  I  find  it  vei-y  effective  in  use." 
Method  of  Tethebinq  Animals. — "F.  S.  C," 
Painesville,  Ohio,  wants 
a  plan  of  tethering  ani- 
mals safely,  so  that  the 
rope  or  chain  will  not 
lap   around   the    post. 
We  give  an  illustration 
of  a  very  simple  one, 
that  may  be  made  of  a 
short  post  and  a  piece 
of  plank.    Take  a  piece 
of   hard   wood    plank, 
bore    a    hole    at    each 
end,  and  a  two  or  three 
inch  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle.    Procure  a   stout 
post  three  inches  thick  ; 
cut  down  six  inches  of   the  top  to  two  inches 
thick,  put  an  iron  ring  around  the  top,  and  bore  an 
inch  hole  three  inches  from  the  shoulder.     Make  a 
pin  to  fit  this  hole.    When  used,  drive  the  stake  or 
post  in  the  ground ;  put  the  swivel  plank  on  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  fasten  it  by  inserting  the  pin 
into  its  proper  hole.     Then  fasten  the  tether  to  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  swivel,  which  is  moved  round 
as  the  animal  travels.    The  contrivance  is  shown  at 
figure  4.    Some  other  tether  fastenings  were  de- 
scribed in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Aug. ,  1876. 
Post-Hole   Digger.— "R.  F.  W.,"   Galesburg, 
111.,  sends  an  illustration  (fig.  5)  and  description  of 
a  post-hole  digger.     He  writes,  "  I  have  now  in  my 
tool  house  a  post -hole  digger  made  for  me  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the 
Anxerican  Agriculturist  for  May,  1877,  except  that 
the  handles   cross   each  other,  instead  of  being 
brought  together  to  close  the  blades.    This  I  think 
is  better.    It  is  my  own  invention,  and  is  free  to 
everybody  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

The  Value  of  Leaves. — When  the  trees  are 
shedding  their  leaves,  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  litter  of  the  woods  may  be 


Fig.  i. — TETHEB  PIN. 


applied.     Kverybody  knows  the  value  of  what  is 

called  "woods  earth";  how  plants  flourish,  and 

how  the  flowers  bloom  in  it,  and  how 

wheat,  com,  and    potatoes  thrive  in  ' 

newly     cleared     ground.      "Woods 

earth "    consists     largely    of    rotted 

leaves,   and  one  use   of  the  leaves, 

which  are  spread  here  and  there  by 

every  October  blast,  is  to  make  a  most 

valuable  fertilizer.    In  reducing  these 

leaves  to  a  proper  condition  for  ma- 
nure, we  can  turn  them  to  another 

useful  purpose.  Nothing  makes  bet- 
ter litter  than  leaves.    They  may  be 

used    in   the   horse-stable,  the  cow 

sheds,  pig  pens,  and  poultry-houses. 

For  calves  and  brood  sows  they  are 

very  valuable.     There  is  no   danger 

that  the  young  animals  may  become 

entangled  iu  them,  as  there  is  with 

straw.     Leaves  may  be  gathered  very 

quickly  in  open  woods,  or  upon  roads, 

or  the  borders  of  woods,  by  means 

of  a  hay  rake.    When  gathered  into 

heaps  they  may  be  loaded  on  to  a       ■"'^'  "' 

wagon  very  easily,  by  using  a  large  basket  made 

by  sewing  sackcloth  upon  ahoop  of  a  hogshead.  A 
correspondent  sends  a 
hint  in  this  direction, 
which  wm  be  useful 
just  now.  He  takes  two 
light,  strong  rods,  some 
six  feet  long,  and  sews 
gunny  cloth  to  each  of 
them,  as  shown  in  figure 
6.  This  sheet  is  turned 
down  over  a  pile  of 
leaves,  which  is  picked 
up  by  drawing  the  rods 
close  together  beneath 
the  pile,  and  the  leaves 
may  then  readily  drop- 
ped into  a  cart  or 
wagon.      A    hay  rake, 

with    a    few  light  fence   boards  fastened   to  the 

sides,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  drawing  the  leaves 

home.     To  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  use, 

they  should  be  put  under  cover. 
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Fig.  6. — LEAF-GATHEREK. 


The    Cooley    System   of  Setting    Milk, 

For  some  time  past  different  modifications<bf 
what  is  known  as  the  Swedish  plan  of  setting  milk 
for  cream,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
Some  time  ago  we  described  the  Hardin  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  an  ordinary  tightly  closed  re- 
frigerator, containing  an  ice  shelf  in  the  upper 
part,  and  a  space  beneath  for  deep  cans  for  the 
milk.  The  melting  ice  not  only  cools  the  air  in  the 
closet,  but  the  dripping  cold  water  falls  upon  the 


Fig.  1. — coolet's  milk  chest. 

cans  and  increases  the  cooling  effect.  In  the  meth- 
od known  as  the  Cooley  system,  a  water  chest, 
(shown  at  figure  1),  and  covered  deep  cans,  (fig.  3), 
are  used.  The  cans,  twenty  inches  deep  and  eight 
snd  one-half  inches  in  diameter,are  quite  submerged 
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Fig.  2. — CAN. 


in  the  water  in  the  chest  and  held  in  place  by 
the  cross  bars  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  covers 
are  thus  fastened  down,  and  the  air  under  the  rims 
of  the  covers,  prevents  the  passajje  of  any  water  in- 
to the  cans.  The  water  coolers  are  lined  with  metal, 
and  fitted  with  inlet  and  overhow  for  using  flowing 
spring  water.  These  coolers  are  built  with  tight 
covers,  to  exclude  warm  air  ana  retard  the  melting 
of  ice,  when  this  is  used  to 
maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. A  thermometer 
is  inserted  in  the  front  of 
each  cooler,  in  order  that 
the  temperature  can  be  as- 
certained without  raising  the 
cover.  This  apparatus  is 
very  simple,  dispensing  with 
costly  milk  rooms,  as  but 
little  snace  is  required,  and 
is  thus  well  suited  for  small 
dairies  where  but  one  cow  is 
kept.  For  larger  ones,  it  is 
very  economical  of  space, 
and  costs  very  much  less  for 
pans  than  the  shallow  setting 
system.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  coolers  should  be  kept  as  near  to  40 
to  45  degrees  as  convenient.  At  this  temperature  all 
the  cream  will  rise  in  twelve  hours,  so  that  cans  for 
one  milking  only  are  required.  The  skimmed  milk 
is  then  perfectly  sweet,  and  no  acid  is  taken  up 
with  the  cream.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  the 
fact,  that  being  perfectly  sealed  against  access  of 
air,  no  disagreeable  odors  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
milk.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  it  per- 
mits the  keeping  of  the  milk  in  places  where  it 
could  not  be  done  under  other  circumstances  with- 
out tainting  the  cream.  The  cans  are  provided  with 
a  sliding  outlet,  which  may  be  set  as  far  above  the 
bottom  as  the  cream  is  deep,  and  the  milk  is  then 
drawn  off  through  the  outlet,  leaving  the  cream 
undisturbed  in  the  bottom  of  the  can.  For  making 
the  best  quality  of  butter  from  the  perfectly  gath- 
ered cream,  by  this  system,  the  oscillating  chum,  the 
Davis'  Excelsior  chum,  shown  at  figure  3,  is  re- 
commended. This  contains  no  comers,  floats,  or 
inside  gear  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  therefore  very  cleanly 
in  its  operation,  and  very  easily  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  peculiar  dashing  motion  of  the  cream  in 
this  churn  is  found  to  produce  a  butter  of  the  finest 
girain  and  texture,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
rubbing  or  crushing  movement,  by  which  the  grain 
is  injured.  The  butter  conies  in  grains,  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  freed  from  the  buttermilk,  or  be  per- 


Fig.  3.— DAVIS'  EXCELSIOR  CHUBN. 

fectly  washed  by  pouring  cold  water  into  the 
churn,  and  moving  it  bsck  and  forth  a  few  times. 
A  full  description  of  the  cooler,  can,  ehum,  and 
the  methods  of  using  them,  so  as  to  make  "gilt- 
edged  "  butter,  is  given  in  a  little  pamphlet,  issued 
by  the  manufacturers,  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Co.,  ot  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  The  pamphlet  can  be 
had  on  application  to  the  above  named  Company. 


ExrORTINO  THE  POTATO   BEETLE    TO    EUROPE. — 

Last  year  we  were  too  apt  to  smile  at  the  fears  of 
Europeans,  that  the  Colorado  Beetle  might  be  ex-    | 
ported  from  this  country  along  with  barreled  pota-   | 


toes.  From  our  experience  gained  the  present  sea- 
son, we  consider  this  danger  as  very  imminent.  In 
harvesting  potatoes,  we  find  many  tubers  eaten  into 
by  the  beetles,  as  well  as  by  the  larviK,  and  hollow- 
ed out  in  some  cases  into  mere  shells.  The  cavities 
become  filled  with  earth  in  the  process  of  digging, 
and  some  of  the  insects  are  thus  shielded  from  ob- 
servation, really  within  the  tuber.  Though  they 
were  watched,  we  could  not  prevent  numbers  of  bee- 
tles from  going  into  the  pits  with  the  potatoes,  and 
when  these  shall  be  removed  into  the  cellar,  it  will 
require  more  than  usual  care  to  separate  the  then 
dormant  beetles  from  them.  It  is  hardly  wise  to 
expect  in  the  shipping  of  potatoes,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  extraordinary  pains  will  be 
takeu  to  keep  beetles  out  of  the  barrels,  or  to  ex- 
amine the  potatoes  strictly.  Consequently  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  thousands  of  beetles  and 
larva!  (for  we  hove  recently  seen  eggs  deposited 
upon  potatoes,  while  they  lay  upou  the  ground, 
waiting  to  be  gathered),  to  be  sent  abroad  with  po- 
tatoes. A  year  ago  we  thought  differently,  and 
stated  our  reasons  ;  it  is  proper  now  to  put  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  upon  their  guard,  that  they  may  be 
extremely  careful  to  examine  both  the  potatoes 
that  they  import,  and  the  packages  they  arrive  in. 


A   Cradle   for  Drawing  a  Boat. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  boat  out  of  the 
water,  a  cradle  should  be  used.  This  is  very  easilj' 
made  out  of  some  short  boards  and  a  piece  of  plank. 
The  boards  are  cut  to  the  pattern  of  the  engraving, 
so  that  when  threje  thicknesses  are  bolted  together. 


CRADLE  FOR  A  BOAT. 

the  joints  shall  be  broken  and  not  come  opposite 
each  other.  The  cradle  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
boat  tightly,  midway  between  stem  and  stern,  so 
that  when  it  rests  upon  it,  the  boat  will  be 
evenly  balanced  and  firmly  held.  The  cradle  is 
mounted  upon  two  wheels,  which  may  be  made  of 
hard  wood  plank.  A  piece  of  two-inch  plank  may 
be  sawn  out  for  the  axle,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
cradle  firmly  bolted  to  it.  Such  a  cradle  as  this 
may  be  made  light  or  heavy,  and,  if  desired,  may  be 
furnished  with  iron  wheels,  so  that  it  will  sink  in 
the  water.  It  can  then  be  run  down  under  the  boat, 
and  that  be  drawn  upon  it.  By  hauling  upon  the 
rhig-bolt  in  its  stem,  the  boat  can  be  drawn  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  easily  moved  on  land. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lift  a  boat  out  of  the  water, 
and  suspend  it  in  a  boat-house,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  is  to  fix  two  strong  hooks,  or  rings,  iu 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  a  ring-bolt  at  each  end  of 
the  boat.  A  pair  of  double-sheaved  blocks  is  pro- 
vided for  each  end  of  the  boat.  The  blocks  are 
hooked  to  the  rings  in  the  house  and  to  those  iu  the 
boat,  which  is  then  drawn  up,  one  end  at  a  time, 
alternately,  until  higli  enough.  If  two  persons  are 
in  the  boat,  both  ends  may  be  hauled  up  at  once. 
The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  f,istcued  to  the  ring  of 
the  boat,  or  to  a  ring  or  a  cleat  at  the  side  of  the 
boat-house.  Then  the  boat  remains  suspended. 
The  inquiries  of  several  are  answered  by  the  above. 

Preparation  of  Sumach  for  Market. 

Sumach  is  used  for  tanning  morocco  leather,  dye- 
ing, etc.,  and  as  the  best  cpiality  brings  a  high  price, 
(at  present  $112.50  per  ton),  there  is  much  imiuiry 
as  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  snmaoli  which  is 
so  common  in  this  country.  There  are  not  only  .sev- 
eral different  species  ot  sumach,  but  the  quality,  or 


amount  of  tannic  acid  varies  greatly  in  the  same 
species ;  the  variation  is  due  to  differences  iu  soil 


Fig.  1. — MILL  FOR  GRINDING  SDMACH. 

and  climate,  and  is  also  affected  by  the  methods  of 
preparation.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  product 
in  the  market  depends  wholly  upon  the  quality. 
Thus  wc  And  quoted  in  the  "  Shoe  and  Leather  Re- 
porter," the  journal  devoted  to  the  American  tan- 
ning interest,  the  following  quotations,  viz., -*115-, 
S112..=.0  ;  .SllO  ;  §107.50 per  ton,  forgrades  of  ItaUan, 
Sicilian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  S62.50  to  §60  for 
Virginian  sumach.  The  great  difference  between 
the  extremes  of  these  quotations,  is  owing  iu  a 
measure  to  the  careless  method  of  preparing  Ameri- 
can sumach  for  market,  through  which  much  waste 
or  refuse  is  mixed  with  the  ground  leaves  and  small 
twigs.  Allowing  for  this  defect,  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
sumach.  The  foreign  article  is  the  richest  in  this 
respect,  having  from  32  to  34  per  cent  of  extract, 
and  16  to  16i  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  The  best 
Ameiican  contains  more  than  half  this  quantity  of 
tannic  acid,  but  yet  brings  in  the  market  only  half 
the  price  of  the  foreign.  Not  all  the  American 
sumach  is  fit  for  the  tanner's  use.  That  only  of  a 
strip  of  territory  comprising  parts  ot  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri,  is  rich  enough  to  be  available. 
Whether  or  not  that  of  more  northern  localities 
will  ever  be  sufflciently  valued  to  become  an  article 
of  commerce,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  by  any  sys- 
tem of  culture,  the  American  species  can  bo  so  im- 
proved as  to  be  of  use  in  morocco  tanuerics,  it  may 
afford  m.any  persons  employment  in  growing,  cul- 
tivating, and  preparing  the  plant  for  market. 
The  species  of  sumaeh-grown  in  Europe,  is  R/tui 


Fig.  2.— INTERIOR  OF  SIM.ICH  MILL. 

Coriarid.  Those  used  in  this  coUBtrj-  are  the  Stag- 
liorn  Sumach,  It/ius  lyphina,  which  has  velvety 
bi-anches,  and  grows  10,  15,  or  more  feet  high.  The 
Smootli  Snmaeh,  Wiusgtabra,  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon species,  with  qinte  smooth  branches,  and  the 
Dwarf  Sumach,  Kims  t-ojxillina,  with  dark-green  and 
very  shiny  leaves,  are  much  smaller,  growing  from 
2  to  8  feet  high.  The  leaves  of  all  these  are  com- 
pound, i.  e.,  have  '.»  to  81  leaflets,  or  small  leaves, 
arranged  in  jiairs  along  a  common  leaf  stalk,  or 
petiole,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  leaves 
and  small  twigs  are  gathered  in  July  and  August, 
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■when  fuUy  grown,  dried  in  the  shade,  thrashed 
with  flails  or  beaten  with  sticlcs,  and  then  raked 
over  to  get  rid  of  any  too  large  branches.  This 
work  is  generally  done  by  the  negroes  and  the  poor 
class  of  white  people.  This  partly  prepared  article 
is  then  sold  to  the  owners  of  mills,  where  it  is 
ground,  sifted  or  bolted,  and  bagged  for  sale. 
When  finished  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  fine,  light- 
greenish  powder,  entirely  free  from  stalks  and 
woody  matter.  The  mill  used  for  grinding,  (fig.  1), 
consists  of  large  stone  wheels,  shod  with  iron, 
which  are  make  to  traverse  in  pairs  around  a  stone 
bed,  upon  which  the  half  prepared  sumach  is 
spread.  As  this  is  ground  it  is  scraped  from  the 
bed  into  spouts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
sieves,  or  boiling  apparatus  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  grist  mill.  The  scraper  is  arranged  so  as 
to  change  its  position  when  it  is  desired  to  grind 
the  sumach  finer,  by  pulling  up  a  rod  by  the  handle 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  engraving.  The 
mill  is  enclosed,  to  keep  in  the  fine  dust,  and  ap- 
pears from  the  outside  as  at  A,  figure  3.  The  mo- 
tive power  of  the  mill  is  usually  below,  and  works 
the  elevator  and  bolts  {B,  M)  by  means  of  the  gear- 
ing which  is  represented  in  figure  3.  The  finished 
sumach  comes  down  the  spout,  C,  into  the  bags  in 
which  it  is  packed  for  sale.  These  are  gunny  bags 
holding  about  4  bushels.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  any  person  in  this  country 
outside  of  the  localities  mentioned,  to  go  into  this 
business,  excepting  in  an  experimental  way  to  test 
the  value  of  the  product,  and  any  cheap  method  of 
preparing  the  sumach  may  be  improvised. 


The  Storm  Glass. 

An  article  or  instrument  knowTi  as  a  "  Storm 
Glass  "  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  for  eo  many 
years,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is  a 
glass  tube,  8  or  9  inches  long,  and  about  i  or  J  inch 
diameter,  containing  a  liquid,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  whitish  sediment.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
increase  and  motion  of  this  sediment  in  some  man- 
ner indicates  the  kind  of  weather  to  be  expected. 
We  had  not  heard  of  the  thing  for  many  years,  un- 
til last  winter,  when  inquiries  concerning  it  came 
in  great  numbers,  and  we  soon  found  that  some  one 
was  offering  this,  or  what  is  essentially  this,  as  a 
■weather  indicator,  under  the  name  of  the  "Signal 
Service  Barometer."  Wishing  to  give  an  answer  at 
once  to  our  correspondents,  we  applied  to  a  gentle- 
man widely  known  for  his  knowledge  of,  and  re- 
searches in,  meteorology,  for  some  account  of  it, 
and  reference  to  some  work  which  would  give  its 
history.  The  reply  was,  in  substance,  that  the  con- 
trivance was  very  old,  and  the  glass  being  quite 
■worthless  as  indicating  the  weather,  he  had  for- 
gotton  all  about  its  origin.  We  then  made  two  or 
three  of  the  glasses,  and  soon  after  two  of  those 
made  for  sale  came  to  hand,  and  they  have  been 
■ander  observation  for  several  months.  Directions 
for  making  the  "Storm  Glass"  are  given  in  vari- 
eus  works,  and  though  the  proportions  vary  slight- 
ly, they  are  essentially  the  same  :  2i  drms.  of  Cam- 
phor are  dissolved  in  11  drms.  of  Alcohol,  in  a  long 
tube  like  that  already  described,  or  an  old-fashioned 
tall  and  narrow  Gerpian  Cologne  bottle  will  answer. 
Then  dissolve  38  grains  each  of  Saltpeter  and  Sal- 
ammoniac,  in  9  drms.  of  water,  and  add  this  solu- 
tion to  the  camphor  solution,  and  shake  well.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  may  be  closely  corked,  or  a  small 
hole  may  be  made  in  the  cork  ;  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  difference  in  those  closed  either 
■way.  After  a  while,  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid 
■will  become  clear,  leaving  more  or  less  sediment  at 
the  bottom.  In  looking  up  the  matter,  we  found 
hy  inquiring  of  the  proper  oiBcer,  that  no  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  was  known  in  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Service.  Naming  a  storm  glass,  like  tlie  one  des- 
eribed,  or  any  thing  resembling  it,  a  "  Signal  Ser- 
tfce  Barometer,"  is  calculated  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  used  by  the  Signal  Service,  which 
fe  not  the  case,  nor  is  it  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  "  Barometer."  We  have  watched  our  vari- 
ous glasses,  and  find  the  sediment  in  feathery  crys- 
tals, sometimes  half  or  more  filling  them,  and  at 
other  times  occupying  only  an  inch,  or  less,  at  the 


bottom.  We  had  much  sediment  during  perfectly 
mild  weather,  and  little  during  the  most  fearful 
storms.  One  glass  in  the  room  would  show  perfect 
tranquility,  while  one  outside,  but  a  few  feet  off, 
would  indicate  gi-eat  commotion,  whereas  if  the 
thing  like  the  barometer,  was  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  there  should  be  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  two  glasses  inside  and  out. 
We  noticed  that  the  inside  glass  would,  by  much 
sediment,  indicate  a  storm  in  the  morning,  but  that 
after  a  few  hours  the  storm  in  the  glass  would  clear 
up,  though  the  weather  outside  remained  unchang- 
ed, a  circumstance  that  we  found  to  be  not  uncon- 
nected'with  the  making  of  fires  and  the  warming 
of  the  house.  After  some  months  of  daily  obser- 
vation, during  the  most  changeable  season  of  the 
year,  we  could  not  find  that  it  indicated  anything 
except  that  in  cool  days  there  was  more  sediment 
than  in  hot  ones,  and  since  hot  weather  has  set  in, 
no  matter  how  fierce  the  thunder  storms,  the  glass 
maintains  the  utmostcomposure — still,  if  one  wish- 
es to  get  up  a  storm  to  order,  in  a  hot  July  day,  he 
has  only  to  set  the  thing  in  the  ice  box ;  there  will 
soon  be  a  great  commotion  of  the  elements — inside 
of  the  tube.  That  some  times  the  disturbance 
within  the  tube  may  take  place  at  the  approach  of 
a  storm  is  very  probable,  as  a  change  of  weather  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  lower  temperature,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  change  in  the  contents  of  the 
glass  are  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solubility 
of  the  materials  is  affected  by  a  slight  change  in 
temperature  ;  when  it  is  cool,  crystals  form,  and  ap- 
pear as  feathery  clouds  in  the  liquid,  but  as  soon  as 
it  gets  a  little  warmer,  these  crystals  dissolve  again. 
The  storm  glass  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  use  what- 
ever as  indicating  what  the  weather  will  be,  nor 
does  it  even  correctly  show  what  it  is. 


Storage  of  Corn  Fodder. 

A  moderate  estimate  of  the  yield  of  corn  fodder, 
would  be  one  ton  for  every  ten  bushels  of  corn. 
The  corn  crop  will  this  year  doubtless  reach  at  least 
one  thousand  millions  of  bushels.  This  would  give 
100,COO,000  tons  of  fodder,  worth  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, if  well  cured  and  saved,  at  least  $5  per  ton.  In 
the  aggregate  this  is  S500, 000,000.  This  large  sum 
could  easily  be  made  for  the  country  out  of  the  crop 
of  corn  fodder,  by  wisely  saving,  and  economically 
using  it.  But  no  produce  of  the  farm  is  so  injured 
in  the  harvesting,  and  storing,  or  so  wastefully 
used  as  this.  At  the  present  time  wc  might  con- 
sider how  corn  fodder  can  be  properly  saved. 
First,  the  corn  should  be  husked  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  fodder  firmly  tied  up  in  easily  handled 
bundles  or  sheaves,  which  should  be  carefully  set 
up  in  stooks,  and  these  should  be  well  tied  at  the 
top,  and  well  spread  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  keep 
the  inner  part  dry  and  well  aired.  In  this  state  it 
will  cure  thoroughly  in  two  weeks  after  husking, 
and  will  be  then  ready  for  stacking,  or  putting 
away  in  the  mow.  By  using  the  ventilators,  shown 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  September,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  mildew,  and  the  fodder  will 
come  out  of  the  mow  or  stack  in  the  winter,  bright 
and  green,  nutritious  and  digestible.  The  good 
qualities  and  value  for  feeding  will  have  been  much 
enhanced    by    early   cutting,   as  already  advised. 


The  Short-Horn   Cow   for  the  Dairy. 

The  period  of  excitement  which  has  just  passed 
away,  has  had  the  injurious  effect  of  distracting  at- 
tention from  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Short- 
horn cow  for  the  dairy,  and  has  presented  her  as  a 
fancy  animal.  It  may  be  that  during  the  past  few 
years,  cows  of  this  breed  have  not  been  bred  so 
much  with  a  view  to  the  dairy,  as  to  their  possession 
of  certain  points,  and  pedigree  ;  and  it  has  worked 
injury  to  them,  that  in  every  herd  one  might  see 
"nurses"  of  other  breeds  employed  to  help  bring 
up  the  calves.  A  cow  that  cannot  support  her  own 
calf,  has  no  excuse  for  existence,  although  her 
pedigree  may  be  long  and  her  form  may  be  all  that 
"  fancy  painted  "  it.  There  are  some  such  Short- 
horn cows,  but  fortunately  these  are  a  small  minori- 
ty of  the  breed.    As  a  rule,  however,  it  must  be 


acknowledged  that  we  rarely  ever  find  farmers' 
wives  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Short-horns.  This 
is  probably  because  their  husbands  have  been  in- 
duced to  buy  "  a  grand  cow,"  having  bulk  only  to 
recommend  her,  and  to  lose  their  own  judgment  aa 
to  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  good  milker,  in  ad- 
miration of  the  proportions  of  the  animal,  and  In 
expectation  of  the  fine  calves  she  would  raise.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  pure  Short-horn,  sometimes,  and 
the  grade  frequently,  are  excellent  dairy  cows,  and 
in  addition,  have  the  valuable  quality  of  quickly 
fattening  for  the  market.  That  the  Short-horn  cow 
has  a  good  record  as  a  milker,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  different  volumes  of  the  American  Herd 
Book.  Cows  are  there  mentioned  which  gave  30 
quarts,  and  even  more,  daily,  for  a  length  of  time ; 
and  which  made  3  and  even  3  pounds  of  butter  per 
day.  There  are  herds  of  pure  Short-horns,  kept 
specially  for  the  dairy.  One  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N. 
T.,  owned  by  the  well  known  dairyman,  Harris 
Lewis,  has  a  wide  reputation.  One  of  the  largest, 
and  most  profitable  milk  dairies  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  that  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Powell,  of  UnionviUe, 
N.  T.,  consists  of  grade  Short-horns,  and  we  know 
that  the  milk  of  this  dairy  is  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  cows.  To  make  the  Short-horn  popu- 
lar for  the  dairy,  it  only  needs  that  breeders  who 
have  neglected  the  milking  quality  of  their  cows, 
should  retrace  their  steps,  and  that  this  chief  use 
of  a  cow,  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  breed- 
ing, for  a  cow  that  is  a  poor  milker,  fails  to  give 
the  larger  portion  of  the  profit  she  ought  to  be 
made  to  yield.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  other 
breed,  that  the  Short-horn  should  be  held  first  as  a 
milking,  as  well  as  a  beef  animal.  It  has  its  place 
to  fill,  in  which  no  other  breed  can  be  so  profitable, 
and  the  other  breeds  find  places  where  the  Shoit- 
horn  could  not  be  kept  with  profit.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Short-horn  should  not  be  made  to 
desen'c  this  reputation  without  exception,  as  now 
it  only  gains  it  in  comparatively  few  instances. 
When  breeders  fully  learn,  as  they  are  beginning  to 
discover,  that  they  must  make  their  stock  popular 
with  farmers,  and  dairymen,  before  they  find  the 
best  market  and  make  their  business  the  most 
profitable,  then  this  will  be  done,  but  not  before. 


Cats  and  Moles. — During  several  years  we  have 
tried  the  various  mole  traps  that  have  been  offered, 
but  never  yet  succeeded  in  catching  a  single  mole. 
This  year  a  couple  of  cats  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  without  any  instruction  have  proved  them- 
selves very  efficient  mole-catchers.  They  patiefflly 
watch  the  runs,  and  when  the  motion  of  the  earth 
shows  that  a  mole  is  passing,  they  dig  it  out  with 
great  rapidity.  Every  f^w  days  a  mole  is  brongbt 
to  the  house,  the  cats  appearing  to  know  that  they 
do  good  service,  and  wish  it  to  be  recognized.  We 
have  not  seen  them  attempt  to  eat  the  moles,  but 
they  seem  to  catoh  them  for  the  fun  of  it. 


The   "Echo  Farm"  Barr 


A  view  of  the  bam  of  J.  Ratchf  ord  Starr,  of  "  Echo 
Farm,"  Litchfield,  Conn.,  is  given  on  p.  373.  The 
building  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  a  yard  which  is  sheltered  upon  three 
sides,  the  other  being  enclosed  by  a  fence  with  a 
gate.  The  internal  arrangement  of  that  portion  of 
the  barn  occupied  by  the  stock,  is  the  feature  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice.  This 
is  shown  in  the  left  hand  side,  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  and  runs  at  right  angles  with  it. 
Attached  to  this  part  are  yards  in  which  the  cattle 
may  have  exercise  when  not  at  pasture.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  wing  of  the  building  is  shown 
at  figure  3.  It  is  191  feet  long,  and  has  an  entrance 
hall  at  one  end,  and  also  a  spacious  can iage-room, 
17  X  35  feet,  through  which  the  chimney.  A,  passes. 
The  next  apartment  is  the  wagon-shed.  Here  is  a 
large  closet,  (C),  and  a  waste  water  pipeand  reser- 
voir, {S).  The  horse  stable  is  next.  This  is  30 
feet  wide.  It  contains  a  feed  bin,  (S),  a  water  tank, 
(F),  and  a  hay  shoot,  ((?).  Then  comes  the  root- 
cellar,  20  feet  deep,  with  a  solid  stone  wall  around 
it,  and  furnished  with  double  doors.  The  calf  sta- 
ble is  next.     This  is  furnished   with  31   separate 
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stalls,  with  a  gutter  behind  each  row.  This  stable 
is  the  most  convenient  and  well  arranged  that  we 
have  yet  seen  in  any  farmstead.  The  calves  are 
here  provided  with  all  the  comforts  which  are  fur- 
nished to  the  older  animals.  Each  stall  has  its  feed 
trough  and  tie,  and  the  floor  of  the  stable  is  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  littered  with  white  sand.  The 
bull's  stalls  are  next  in  order.  Each  of  these  is  se- 
cured with  a  strong  chain,  hooked  up  in  the  rear, 
(shown  by  the  dotted  lines),  and  is  furnished  with 
feed  boxes  in  front.  Next  is  a  sloping  passage  way, 
from  the  cows'  stable  in  the  main  buUding.  The 
floor  of  this  passage  is  covered  with  cross  slats  for 
secure  footing,  and  it  serves  as  a  moans  of  access 


YARD 
Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  BARN. 

for  the  cows  to  the  bull's  apartment.  The  dotted 
Unes  in  front  of  this  and  in  others,  represent  slatted 
doors.  The  next  apartment  is  a  stable  for  the 
work  oxen  ;  the  stalls  in  this  are  provided  with  hay 
shoots,  {B,  H).  Beyond  this  is  a  manure  cellar  135 
X  40  feet.  The  cow  stable  is  in  a  portion  of  the 
main  building,  and  is  a  wide,  roomy,  Ugbt,  well 
ventilated  apartment.  Here  the  cows  are  arranged 
in  two  rows,  with  their  heads  towards  the  wide 
feeding  passage  which  runs  down  the  center.  Near 
by  is  a  dressing  room  for  the  workmen,  where  wash- 
ing materK^-ls  and  other  facilities  for  the  utmost 
cleanliness  and  neatness  are  provided.  The  use  of 
these,  as  well  as  orderly  conduct,  and  quiet,  kind 
demeanor  to  the  stock,  are  enjoined.  A  surprisingly 
beautiful  sight  is  oflfered  to  the  visitor  who  views 
the  fine  herd  of  Jersey  cows  tied  in  their  neat,  sub- 
stantial, not  to  say  ornamental  stalls,  and  taking 
with  easy  deliberation  and  contentment,  their  mod- 
erate ration  of  roots  and  meal,  which  is  given  them 
just  previous  to  milking.  For  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing this  perfect  quietude,  and  its  accompanying 
contentment,  and  preventing  any  nervous  distrac- 
tion, which  might  tend  to  disturb  the  cattle,  and 
interfere  with  their  milking,  no  visitors  are  admit- 
ted at  this  time  of  the  day.  Not  only  the  structure 
and  arrangements  of  the  barn,  but  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  this  farm,  shows  the  owner  to  be  a 
thorough  man  of  business,  who  is  intent  on  making 
his  business  pay  ;  and  not  one  of  show,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  mere  popularity,  or  who  farms  for  amuse- 
ment. At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  farmers 
have  leisure  to  visit  places  woithy  of  note,  it  will 
be  an  agreeable  and  profitable  thing  for  them  to 
visit  the  pleasant  town  of  Litchfield,  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  barn  here  described,  and  the 
excellent  herd  which  occupies  it,  not  forgetting 
to  gather  a  few  hints  as  to  the  management  of  a 
"gilt-edged"  butter  dairy.  The  visitor  will  meet 
with    great  kindness  and  attention  from  Mr.  Starr. 


Cisterns  for  Storing  Rain-Water. 

Several  letters  are  at  hand  from  Florida  and  other 
localities,  where  cisterns  forwaterare  found  neces- 
sary or  convenient,  with  inquiries  about  the  method 
of  constructing  them.  It  is  very  important  that 
such  cisterns  should  be  properly  constructed,  else 
the  cost  and  troulde  in  making  them  may  be  lost. 
There  are  a  few  things  to  be  determined  accurately 
before  a  cistern  is  made  ;  these  are  the  locality,  the 
depth,  the  form,  thec:qKicity,  tlie  material,  the  cost, 
and  the  manner  of  constructing  and  preserving  it. 
AVIlcrt;  1o  Uuilfl   »  Ci^ilorii,  mi<l   IIom'    l><>cp. 

The  locality  should  be  such  as  will  be  convenient 
for  receiving  the  supply  of  water,  and  also  for 
drawing  it  for  use,  and  it  must,  by  all  means,  be 
either  naturally  so  placed,  that  surface  water  can 
not  enter  it,  or  it  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by 
raising  a  low  mound  around  it.  The  depth  should 
bo  such  as  to  maintain  a  proper  coolness  in  summer, 
and  prevent  freeziug  in  winter.    The  top  of  the  cis- 


tern should  therefore  be  not  less  than  three  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Tlie  Best  Sliape  for  Cisterns. 

The  shape  should  be  such  as  will  give  the  great- 
est strength,  with  the  largest  capacity.  Both  of 
these  are  gained  by  using  the  circular  form,  both 
for  the  sides  and  the  bottom  and  top.  TVhere  the 
greatest  strength  is  required,  as  in  loose  sandy  sod, 
an  egg  form  will  give  this  and  with  very  little  loss 
in  capacity.  The  usual  form  is  shown  at  figure  1. 
There  is  no  better  shape  than  this  where  strength 
is  the  first  consideration.  "Where  economy  of  space 
and  material  is  desu'ed,  the  fonn  shown  at  figure  3 
may  be  adopted.  This  is  circular,  and  a  circle  en- 
closes more  space  than 
any  other  figure  having 
the  same  length  of  line 
around  it.  The  top,  if 
of  brick  or  stone, should 
be  arched,  or  if  covered 
%vlth  timber  and  earth, 
the  most  durable  kind 
of  wood  should  be  pro- 
cured. In  the  latter 
case,  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  should  have  a  bearing  of  at  least  two  feet 
on  the  earth  at  each  side  of  the  cistern,  and  should 
be  bedded  in  cement,  as  shown  at  figure  3. 

Hoiv  Muclt  will  it   Hold,— Tabic  of  Contents. 

The  capacity  may  easily  be  found,  by  taking  the 
diameter  in  feet,  and  multiplying  it  by  itself,  thus 
getting  the  square  of  the  diameter.  This  is  reduced 
to  round  measure  by  multiplying  it  by  .7854,  aud 
cutting  off  the  last  four  figures  ;  a  suflBciently  near 
approach  may  be  made  by  taking  three-quarters  of 


Fig.  1. — CEMENT  OISTEatN,  AECHED. 

the  square  as  the  round  measure.  This  gives  the 
area  in  square  feet,  aud  for  every  foot  in  depth,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  contained.  As  there  are  7i 
gallons  in  every  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  30  gallons 
in  a  barrel,  the  number  of  barrels  contained  in  any 
size  may  be  soon  ascertained.  By  doubling  the  di- 
ameter, the  contents  are  increased  four  times.  Thus 
a  round  cistern  4  feet  in  diameter,  will  hold  a  little 
over  3  barrels  for  every  foot  in  depth  ;  if  S  feet  in 
diameter,  it  will  hold  12S  barrels  for  every  foot; 
but  if  13  feet  in  diameter,  it  will  hold  nine  times  as 
much,  for  if  the  diameter  is  enlarged  3  times,  the 
contents  are  increased  3  times  3,  or  9  times  ;  and  if 
enlarged  4  times,  or  to  16  feet,  the  ci.stern  "will  hold 
4  times  4,  or  16  times  as  much  water  for  every  foot 
in  depth.  Thus  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by 
making  the  cistern  as  wide  as  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 
Conlints  of  a  round  chlertifor  every  foot  in  ileplh  of 

4  root  in  clianioler  =      !I3  irallons,  =    3'/io  Ij'ils. 
(I       •■  "         =    214  ""    •'         =7 

8     "         "      =  875     "      =  ia;< 

in       "  "         =    SftS       "        =  WH 

la       "  "  =    !l|8       "         =28 

1«       "  "  =  11)00       "         =  50 

The  Beat  ninteriiils  for  CUterns. 

Cisterns  should  be  constructed  of  the  most  dura- 
ble materials, and  to  preserve  the  purityof  the  water, 
these  must  be  perfectly  insoluble  and  unehangealile 
in  it.  Good,bardbunied  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  water-lime,  be- 


cause it  will  set  hard  under  water,  is  the  best  ma- 
terial.  The  next  best,  or  as  good  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, is  stone.  Stone,  however,  being  more 
bulky  than  brick,  requires  a  larger  excavation,  and 
therefore  costs  more  for  labor.     In  the  absence  of 


Fig.  2. — CTLINDEtCAL  BRICK  CISTEBN. 


brick,  cement  alone  makes  an  excellent  material, 
both  for  durability  and  cleanliness.  Ti'ood  of  any 
kind  should  never  be  used,  as  it  quickly  decom- 
poses, and  charges  the  water  with  poisonous  sub- 
stances, which  produce  fevers,  chills,  and  diseases 
of  the  bowels  and  blood.  More  so-called  "ma- 
laria," summer  complaints,  dysentery,  and  serious 
fevers  of  a  typhoid  character,  are  caused  by  using 
water  charged  with  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  than  are  produced  from  any  other  source. 
Tlic  Cost  niid  Mode  of  Construction. 
The  cost  will  depend  upon  its  size  and  the  ma- 
terial selected.  The  expense  of  excavation  may  be 
estimated  at  35  cents  for  a  cubic  yard,  or  one  cent 
per  cubic  foot.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
method  already  given  for  finding  the  contents  of  the 
cistern.  The  length  of  w.all  around  a  cistern  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  by  3", '5.  Thus 
one  S  feet  in  diameter  will  be  over  25  feet  around  it. 
14  bricks  will  lay  one  square  foot  of  wall,  8  inches, 
or  one  brick  thick  ;  25  will  lay  a  square  foot,  12  in., 
or  li  brick  thick.  Thus  for  every  foot  iu  hight,  an 
8-foot  cistern  will  require  350  bricks,  if  the  wall  is 
one  brick  lengthwise  thick,  or  ISO  it  it  is  a  half 
brick  thick.  For  a  small  cistern,  the  bricks  may  be 
laid  in  this  manner,  but  those  over  6  or  8  feet  iu  di- 
ameter, should  have  an  8-inch  wall  to  resist  the  out- 
side pressure,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  gravel  or 
sand.  To  lay  1,000  bricks,  2  barrels  of  cement  will 
be  required,  if  used  clear ;  but  there  may  be  one 
barrel  of  sand  used  to  one-of  cement,  without  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  wall,  "Where  expense  is  no 
oljject  as  compared  with  durability,  we  would  use 
clear  cement.  Koscndale  (American)  cement  is 
good  enough  for  all  purposes.  \\'here  the  wall  is 
laid  up  of  cemetif,  it  should  be  made  of  such  a 
thickness  as  will  sustain  the  sides  of  the  excavation 


Fig.  3. — CEJTEST  CISTEKX,  COVERED  WITH  PLASK. 

perfectly  well.  But  if  the  soil  is  solid  clay  or  hard 
gravel,  a  two  or  three-inch  wall  will  be  strong 
enough  ;  if  the  sides  are  of  sand  or  loose  gravel, 
the  wall  should  be  four  inches  thick. 
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The  manner  of  constructing  the  cistern  is  as  fol- 
lows :     The   excavation  having  been   made  large 


Fig.l. — WHEELER  &  MBLICK  CO.'S  PORTABLE  ENGINE. 

enough  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
bottom  is  tirst  covered  with  brick,  or  with  a  layer  of 
cement ;  a  flat  stone  is  placed  in  the  center  to  stand 
upon.  If  the  cistern  is  of  brick,  nothing  further 
need  be  done  than  to  place  a  layer  of  cement 
smoothly  and  bed  the  bricks  closely  upon  it,  begin- 
ning in  the  center  and  laying  them  in  circles  with 
the  outer  ends  further  ajiart  than  the  inner  ones, 
and  keeping  the  spaces  equal  and  even.  "When  the 
bottom  is  covered,  cement  is  very  thoroughly  work- 
ed into  the  spaces  with  the  trowel.  The  cement 
should  be  mixed  so  thin  as  to  spread  very  easily. 
The  wall  is  laid  up  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
top  is  reached.  The  last  few  rows  are  laid  so  that 
the  bricks  incline,  as  shown  in  flgm-e  2.  If  the  wall 
is  of  cement,  the  bottom  is  first  laid,  and  then  as 
much  of  the  wall  as  will  stand  firmly  until  it  is  set. 
When  this  is  done,  a  thin  layer  of  cement  is  laid 
upon  the  earth  up  to  the  top,  just  as  a  mason  would 
plaster  a  wall.  This  will  hold  to  the  earth  and  soon 
set,  and  prevent  loose  sand  from  falling  down.  The 
portion  of  cement  left  to  set,  should  be  made  rough 
and  uneven  at  the  top,  so  that  a  good  joint  may  be 
made  when  the  next  is  laid  on.  As  soon  as  the  first 
part  is  set,  more  wall  may  be  built  up,  and  so  on 
until  the  top  is  reached.  As  this  is  reached,  the 
wall  should  be  made  thicker,  and  the  top  should  be 
heveled  off,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  so  as  to  give  sup- 
port for  the  arch.  In  ease  of  loose  earth,  which  ren- 
ders the  excavation  difficult  to  be  made,  the  plaster- 
ing may  be  begun  at  the  top,  and  as  one  foot  in  depth 
is  dug  out,  the  side  may  be  covered  an  inch  thick 
with  a  coarse  cement,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of 
hydraulic  lime  with  four  parts  of  coarse,  sharp  sand. 
This  will  confine  the  loose  earth  and  prevent  caving. 
A  second  coat  of  richer  cement,  and  a  finishing  coat 
may  be  laid  on,  when  the  whole  is  dug  and  covered 
■with  mortar.  After  the  rough  wall  is  laid  up, 
a  finishing  coat  of  clear  cement,  made  very  thin,  is 
laid  on,  and  when  this  is  perfectly  dry,  a  final  finish 
is  made,  by  washing  the  surface  over  with  a  thin 


Fig.  2.— SKDniEB  &  wood's  engine. 

wash  of  cement  and  water,  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
This  closes  up  all  the  cracks.  If  desired  to  have 
an  insoluble  surface,  the  wall  may  be,  lastly,  brush- 
ed over  with  a  solution  of  water-glass  (silicate  of 
soda  and  potash) ;  this  combines  with  the  lime  of 
the  cement,  and  makes  a  coating  of  silicate  of  lime, 
which  does  not  flavor  the  water.  This  wiU  form 
naturally,  in  course  of  time,  from  the  cement  itself, 
but  it  maybe  made  at  once  by  using  the  water-glass. 
One  barrel  of  cement,  mixed  with  two  barrels  of 
sand,  wUl  ma';e  9  cubic  feet  of  mortar,  and  this  will 
make  one  foot  in  bight  of  wall  4  inches  thick 
around  an  8  foot  cistern.  Thus  13  ban-els  of  cement 


and  34  barrels  of  sand,  will  be  required  to  make  the 
bottom  and  the  wall  of  a  cistern  8  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  deep,  or  holding  135  barrels  of  water.  One  extra 
barrel  of  cement  will  be  needed  for  the  finishing  coat, 
and  another  with  5  barrels  of  sand,  or  half  sand  and 
half  gravel,  for  the  floor  for  the  timber  covering. 

Some  TJseful  Farm  Engines. 

The  increasing  demand  for  steam  engines  that 
may  serve  the  various  pui-poses  of  the  farmer, 
stock-feeder,  and  the  mechanic,  is  gradually  adding 
to  the  number  of  excellent  machines  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  There  is  much  rivalry  amongst 
manufacturers,  to  excel  in  all  the  most  important 
points  that  may  make  their  engines  desirable  to 
those  who  need  them ;  consequently,  while  there 
is  a  great  diversity  in  form  and  style,  competition 
has  tended  to  effect  considerable  closeness  in  re- 


Fig.  3. — ^BLTMTER   CO.'S  VERTICAL  ENGINE. 

gard  to  price,  strength  of  construction,  and  ecojo- 
my  in  use,  of  all  the  best  class  of  machines.  Thus, 
in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  from  time 
to  time,  whatever  may  be  novel  or  of  interest  to 
them  in  other  ways,  we  cannot  say  that  this  or  that 
machine  is  the  best ;  we  notice  the  striking  features 
of  each,  leaving  the  decision  as  to  which  may  be 
most  suitable  for  any  particular  work,  to  those 
most  immediately  interested.  It  may  be  useful  to 
suggest,  that  as  one  buys  a  steam-engine  to  keep, 
anC  not  change  for  a  whim,  he  should  select  with 
the  greatest  care  and  deliberation,  procuring  cata- 
logues and  descriptions  from  each  manufacturer, 
and  deciding  carefully  as  to  that  which  will  suit 
him  best.  There  are  some  that  excel  for  particular 
uses,  or  for  their  portability,  others  fnr  their  stabil- 
ity, some  for  economy  of  space,  others  for  their 
low  altitude,  and  all  these  and  other  necessary  or 
desirable  qualifications  ought  to  be  well  considered. 
Figure  1  represents  a  portable  boiler  and  engine, 
made  by  the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Company,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  T.  The  boiler  of  this  engine  is  made  of 
the  best  charcoal  iron,  and  is  tested  to  200  lbs. 


ing  by  radiation  from  the  surface.     The  crank  pins> 
connecting  rod,  and  other  moving  parts,  are  made 


Fig.  4. TRUCK  FOR  BLTMTER   EXC.IXE. 

pressure  to  the  square  inch.    It  is  covered  with 
wood,  by  which  the  heat  is  prevented  from  eseap- 


Fig.  5. — TATLOR   CO.'S  CLIPPER  EXGINE. 

of  steel,  and  the  boxes  of  composition  metal.  An 
S-horse  power  engine  of  this  make,  has  thrashed  in 
a  day  of  8  hours,  36i  bushels  of  clover  seed  ;  250 
bushels  of  wheat  with  heavy  straw  in  3  hours,  and 
326  bushels  of  oats  in  less  time.  6C0  pounds  of  soft 
coal,  or  a  cord  of  16-inch  wood,  is  required  for  one 
day's  consumption.  It  is  made  of  6, 8,  and  10  horse- 
power. Figure  3  is  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  and 
engine,  made  by  Skinner  &  Wood,  Eric,  Pa.  All 
the  heating  surface  in  this  boiler  is  below  the  water 
line,  and  every  part  of  it  is  easily  accessible  for  ex- 
amination, cleaning,  or  repair.  It  has  many  ap- 
pliances peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  a  "  stop  motion 
governor";  a  combined  check,  stop  and  relief  valve; 
self-oiling  connection  rod,  and  is  safe,  compact  and 
carefully  buUt.  Figure  3  is  the  "  Queen  City  Porta- 
ble Vertical  Engine,"  made  by  the  Blymyer  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  engraving 
sulBciently  illustrates  this  machine.  Although 
solidly  seated,  it  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place 
by  means  of  a  truck  or  a  wagon  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  shown  in  figure  4.  The  engine  is  easily 
loaded  on  the  truck,  a  few  minutes  work  only  be- 
ing necessary.  It  is  thus  adapted  to  all  the  uses 
for  which  both  portable  and  stationary  engines  are 
required.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  this  engine 
at  the  Alabama  State  Fair  in  1S7G,  the  first  and  only 
time  it  has  been  placed  on  exhibition.  Figure  5  is 
one  of  the  many  engines  made  by  the  Taylor  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Westminster,  Md.  This  firm  man- 
ufactures more  than  seventy  (70)  different  kinds  and 
sizes  of  steam-engines ;  this  fact  is  a  guarantee  that 
all  the  excellence  of  workmanship  possible  in  a  ma- 
chine, can  be  secured  with  such  extensive  facilities 
as  exist  in  this  manufactory.  This  engine  is  aalled 
the  "Clipper  Vertical  Engine."  It  is  made  either 
mounted  on  wheels  or  stationary,  and  with  either 
wrought  or  east  dome  and  fire  bos.     The  cast  dome 


Fig.  6. — ^LASDIS'   PEEKLCji  PORTABLE  ENGINE. 

and  box,  however,  are  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturers, as  out  of  200  engines  built,  only  one  has 
been  found  defective  on  testing.  Figure  6  repre- 
sents the  "  Peerless  Portable  Farm  Engine,"  made 
by  F.  F.  &  A.  B.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.  This  engine 
is  constructed  with  special  care,  to  make  it  safe 
and  effective  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons, 
to  take  care  of  itself,  in  fact,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done.  The  chief  feature  is  the  device  to  maintain 
cold  bearings  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  pass- 
ins  continually  from  and  to  the  tank  around  the 
bearings,  when  the  boiler  is  not  needing  a  supply. 
The  engine  is  placed  on  steel  springs,  and  a  brake 
for  holding  hack  when  upon  the  road,  is  provided. 
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Raspberries— The  New- 
er Varieties. 

There  is  no  fruit,  the  present 
Btatus  of  which  is  so  unsatis- 
factory as  that  of  the  Kaspber- 
ry.  In  this  statement  we  do 
not  Include  the  black  and  red 
non-suciierine;  kinds,  those 
which  root  only  from  the  tips  ; 
they  are  derived  from  a  differ- 
ent species,  and  ought  to  have 
a  distinctive  name.  There  are 
varieties  of  the  Raspberry-  of 
the  highest  quality,  but  they 
lack  in  productiveness  or 
hardiness,  or  both.  The  ama- 
teur who  can  afford  a  little  ex- 
tra labor,  can  protect  his  canes, 
but  when  this  is  to  be  done  by 
the  acre,  it  materially  reduces 
the  profits  of  the  grower. 
Then  there  are  plants  perfect- 
ly hardy,  like  the  Philadelphia, 
but  when  it  comes  to  quality, 
they  are  to  our  notions  quite 
too  poor  to  be  placed  upon 
the  table.  The  Raspberry  is 
greatly  influenced  by  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  and 
all  of  us  can  recall  varieties 
which,  in  the  grounds  where 
they  originated,  seemed  nearly 
faultless,  but  are  now  scarcely 
heard  of  in  cultivation.  Those 
interested  in  fruit  growing,  are 
constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
a  Raspberry  that  shall  be  in  all 
respects  more  satisfactory  than 
any  we  now  have,  and  any  new- 
one  that  promises  well,  is 
watched  with  great  interest. 
Two  varieties,  the  "Early 
Prolific"  and  "Reliance," 
originated  by  O.  Felton,  of 
Merchantville,  Camden  Co.,  N. 
J.,  were  exhibited  at  the  fruit 
shows  of  the  Centennial.  They 
were  obtained  from  the  ''Phila- 
delphia," after  much  selection 
and  successive  sowings  of 
seeds  from  the  best  seedlings. 
Perfect  hardiness,  great  bear- 
ing and  good  carrying  qualities 
are  claimed  for  it.  These  are 
popular  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  and  were  commend- 
ed by  the  Centennial  judges. 

A     new     variety,     called 

"  Henrietta,"  was  found  as  a  chance  seedling  in 
the  grounds  of  C.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  fruit  growers  at 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Messrs.  Hale  aie  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  they  have  set  it  largely  to  pro- 
duce fruit  for  market.  The  new  canes  have  a 
tendency  to  fruit  the  first  year.    Hardiness,  pro- 
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ductiveness,  and  excellent  marketing  qualities  are 
claimed  for  it.    From  the  specimens  we  have  seen, 


RAS±"BBRKT,    "  PKIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON,"    FRO.M  ACTtJAL   SIEAStlREMEST. 

this  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  good  promise We 

regard  the  opinion  of  the  commission  men,  who 
handle  fruit,  as  of  great  value  so  far  as  the  market- 
ing qualities  of  varieties  are  concerned,  and  when 
one  of  such  wide  experience  as  S.  B.  Conover 
(Conoverct  Packer,  No.  251  "Washington  St.,  N.  T.,) 
gives  a  variety  high  commendations,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  has  positive  merits.  He  brouglit  us  this 
spring  a  number  of  baskets,  just  as  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  trade.  The  berries  were  remarkably 
fine  and  bright.  According  to  .Mr.  C,  this  variety 
and  the  Antwerp  are  grown  side  by  side,  and  the 
only  difference  that  can  be  seen  in  the  fruit  is,  that 
this  is  less  downy  than  that,  while  the  plant  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  Tliis  variety  is  to  bo  called  the  Nor- 
walk  Seedling,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
JIallory  <fc  Downs,  fruit  growers.  South  Norwalk, 
Conn,,  who  have  grown  it  for  some  time  for  mar- 
ket, but  have  not  yet  offered  the  plants  for  sale. 

The   new   seedling   "Pride   of   the   Hudson," 

brouglit  to  our  notice  last  year  by  E.  P.  Roe,  Coni- 
wall-on-thc-Hiidson,  N.  T.,  has  had  another  year  of 
trial,  anil  has  thoroughly  eonlirmed  the  good  opinion 
formerly  expressed.  This  is  also  a  chanoe  seed- 
ling, about  the  parentage  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  it  having  been  found  in  an  old  gardi'u  at 
Newburgh,  where  various  kinds  were  cultivated. 
Jlr.  Roe  has  brought  us  fniit,  and  fruiting  canes, 
at  various  times  during  the  season,  showing  that 


the  length  of  time  it  continues 
in  bearing  is  something  re- 
markable. During  five  years 
it  has  been  without  protection 
and  has  passed  through  the 
winters,  which,  in  Mr.  Roe's 
locality,  are  often  of  great 
severity,  without  injury.  The 
individual  berries  are  very 
large,  often  measuring  3  inches 
in  circumference,  and  running 
very  generally  2i  and  2j  inch- 
es. Charles  Downing  says  of 
it ;  "I  regard  it  as  the  largest, 
finest,  best  flavored,  and  most 
promising  red  raspberry  that  I 
have  yet  seen." — Those  who 
know  the  great  care  in  form- 
ing an  opinion,  and  the  great 
caution  in  expressing  it,  that 
are  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Downing,  wUl  feel  very  sure 
that  a  fruit  must  be  of  a  higb 
order  to  receive  from  him  a 
commendation  like  the  above. 
Those  who  are  in  the  business 
of  growing  fruit  have  a  sharp 
eye  to  the  probable  money 
value  of  a  variety,  and  when 
so  shrewd  a  cultivator  as  Wil- 
liam Parry  gives,  as  in  the 
present  case,  a  large  order  for 
plants  of  a  new  variety,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  he  sees 
merit  in  it.  Doct.  Hexamer, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  super- 
intendent for  A.  Hance  &  Son, 
are  among  the  nurserymen 
who  have  examined  the  "Pride 
of  the  Hudson,"  in  Mr.  Roe's 
grounds,  and  given  it  their 
positive  commendation,  while 
some  of  the  leading  fruit  deal- 
ers in  New  York,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  shipping 
and  other  qualities,  necessary 
to  make  a  fruit  valuable  for 
market.  The  engraving  here 
given  is  from  a  drawing  made 
by  Mr.  Pope,  of  Newburgh,  an 
artist,  who  is  unexcelled  in 
his  delineation  of  fruits ;  in 
this  case  every  berry  was  drawn 
from  actual  measurement, 
which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  engraving.  We  must, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  enter  our 
protest  against  the  name  ni  this 
raspberry,  as  we  do  against  all 
other  needlessly  long  names  of  all  other  fruits.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  name  of  more  than  two  syllables. 


Trees  for  Small  Places— Japan  Maples. 
It  is  very  often  the  case  that  trees,  suited  only 
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to  the  road-side,  or   for  the  park,  are  planted  In 
grounds  too  small  to  admit  of  a  single  large  tree. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  nakedness, 
numerous  small  trees  are  planted,  the  owner  think- 
ing that  he  can  thin  them  in  time  ;  this  he  rarely 
does,  but  the  trees  grow  up  together,  forming  a 
thicket  which  is  without  beauty,  and  producing  a 
shade  so  dense  that  nothing  can  grow  beueath  it. 
To  plant  a  small  area,  even  if  it  be  onlj'  a  village 
front  yard,  requires  that  some  thought  be  given  to 
a  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  The  number  of  trees,  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  that  attain  only  a  moderate  size, 
and  present  a  pleasing  outline,  and  beauty  of  foli- 
age, has  increased  very  much  of  late  years,  and 
there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  large  va- 
riety of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  decoration  of 
email  grounds.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Kissena 
Nurseries,  Flushing,  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  we  were  struck 
with  the  attention  given  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
owners  of  small  grounds.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
neglect  the  larger  trees — indeed,  they  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  those  suited  for  streets  and  avenues,  but 
they  seem  to  have  brought  together  an  unusual 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  moderate  growth. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  some  of  the 
less  common  and  small  evergreens  at  another 
time.  Among  the  deciduous  trees  the  most  desir- 
able for  a  small  place  are  those,  which  by  their 
flowers,  or  some  peculiarity  of  foliage,  invite  a  close 
inspection,  and  if  those  are  selected  which  flower 
when  quite  small,  they  may  by  proper  pruning  of 
root  and  branch,  be  kept  at  any  desired  size.  The 
difference  between  tree  and  shrub  is  not  very  well 
defined,  and  refers  more  to  habit  of  growth  than  to 
size.  There  are  some  trees  that  may  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  shrubs  ;  the  Sorrel-tree,  which  in  some  of 
of  the  Southern  States  reaches  60  feet,  will  flower 


Fig.  3. — JAPANESE  MAPLE,   VAKIEGATED. 


freely  when  3  to  5  feet  high,  and  may  bo  always 
kept  as  a  bush.  The  Japan  Judas-tree,  the  Snow- 
drop-tree, {ffalesia,)  the  Smoke-tree,  the  Fringe- 
tree,  {Cfiionanthus,)  and  the  Hawthorns,  are  other 
trees  that  may  be  made  to  adapt  themselves  to 
small  places,  and  the  list  might  be  much  increased. 
In  view  of  the  need  of  highly  ornamental  trees  of 
moderate  size,  we  especially  welcome  the  new 
Japanese  Maples,  the  introduction  of  which,  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg.  There  are  numerous  species  of  Maple  in 
Japan,  but  what  is  called  Acer pohjmorphuni  is  espe- 
cially given  to  variation,  and  its  numerous  forms 
have  long  been  favorite  trees  with  the  Japanese, 
and  their  gardeners  have  discovered  or  produced  a 
number  with  foliage  presenting  a  great  variety  in 
form  and  color.  As  there  is  some  doubt,  as  to 
what  species  these  garden  forms  are  derived  from, 
there  being  evidently  three  or  more  concerned,  it  is 
sufBcient  for  garden  uses,  to  call  them  as  a  class 
"  Japanese  Maples,"  and  we  hope  that  they  may 
become  sufficiently  popular  to  make  it  necessary  to 
give  the  individual  forms  distinctive  common  names. 
One  variety  is  catalogued  as  Acer  pohjmorphuni  clis- 
sectum  rosea  jpictis ;  this  is  descriptive,  but  can 
hardly  be  called  handy  as  a  name  to  use  frequent- 
ly. However,  this  is  a  matter  that  will  cure  itself. 
These  maples  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  S.  B. 
Parsons  &  Sons,  who  are  now  multiplying  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  wood  engraving,  wlirle  it 
shows  the  form,  altogether  fails  to  give  an  idea  of 


the  colors  of  the  foliage  of  these  remarkable  trees. 
Some  have  all  the  season  the  rich  tints  which  we  so 
admire  for  a  few  days  in  autumn,  in  our  own  ma- 
ples ;  others  give  the  most  delicate  markings  of 
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green  and  white,  others  rose-colored  and  white,  and 
when  these  colors  are  presented  upon  leaves  so 
delicately  cut  that  they  appear  like  some  costly 
fabric,  rather  than  the  foliage  of  a  hardy  tree,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  these  trees  are  hardy, 
and  another,  that  they  can  bo  multiplied  with  no 
great  difficulty,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son whythey  should  not  become  as  popular  as  they 
are  beautiful.  Of  course  they  can  not  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  the  common  Red,  or  the  Silver-leaved 
maples,  but  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  are 
not  so  high  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
persons  of  moderate  means.  "When  one  is  beautify- 
ing the  surroundings  of  his  home,  a  work  that  once 
well  done,  is  done  for  a  lifetime,  the  difference  in 
the  cost  between  the  choicest  and  the  common,  is 
not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  engravings  give 
some  of  the  forms  presented  by  the  leaves  of  these 
Japanese  Maples,  selected  with  a  view  to  show  the 
extremes,  from  the  most  nearly  entire,  to  the  most 
finely  dissected.  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons  exhibited 
a  set  of  those  maples  on  the  Centennial  grounds, 
last  year,  but  as  with  many  other  trees,  the  long 
continued  drouth  greatly  injured  their  foliage,  and 
they  appeared  to  much  less  advantage  than  did 
those  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  fall,  where  they  were  one  of 
the  centers  of  attraction  at  that  unusually  flue  dis- 
play. They  can  be  seen  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season,  in  the  nursery  grounds  at  Kissena, 
and  an  inspection  of  these  only,  would  repay  any 
lover  of  fine  plants  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit ;  but 
there  are  many  other  choice  things  to  be  seen  there, 
about  which  we  may  say  a  word  at  another  time. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

The  "  Notes  "  this  time,  though  "  from,"  are  not 
of  "The  Pines."  Some  botanical  work  in  hand,  made 
it  necessary  to  consult  Doct.  Gray's  herbarium,  or 
as  it  is  now  properly  called,  the  Herbarium  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  this  kept  me  at  Cambridge  and 
vieinity  for  several  days  in  the  middle  of  August. 

As  but  few  of  your  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
locality,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  all  that  relates 
to  botany  at  HaiTard,  is  centered  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  college  build- 
ings proper.  As  I  entered  the  garden  by  a  well 
kept  drive,  I  could  contrast  its  present  appearance 
with  that  when  I  flrst  visited  it,  now  over  30  years 
ago.  The  house,  occupied  by  Dr.  Gray  and  former- 
ly Nuttall,  and  others,  a  rickety  greenhouse,  and  a 
shabby  house  for  the  gardener,  were  all  the  build- 
ings at  that  time.  The  garden  was  a  dense  thicket 
of  forest  and  undergrowth,  with  a  few  beds  around 
the  circular  pond.  The  growth  of  Doct.  Gray's 
herbarium  soon  required  additions  to  the  house  ; 
later  a  special  flre-proot  building,  a  fine  hall,  with 
a  gallery  around  it,  was  erected  for  it;  the  old 
greenhouse  in  time  gave  way  to  a  new  and  hand- 


some structure. — Later  still,  and  within  a  few 
years,  a  botanical  laboratory  and  lecture-room 
have  been  added,  and  this  group  of  buildings, 
standingupou  aterrace,  and  faeingthe  garden, pre- 
sent an  appearance  wonderfully  in  contrast  with 
that  of  30  or  more  years  ago.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  largest  herbarium  in  the  country  is 
safely  housed,  and  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  bot- 
anists to  know  that  Columbia  College  had  made 
similar  provisions  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Herbarium,  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  country.  In  the  Herbarium  and  its 
adjoining  studies,  Doct.  Gray  and  Prof.  Watson  are 
doing  valuable  work,  while  in  the  laboratory  and 
lecture-room.  Prof.  Goodale  was  instructing  a  large 
class — nearly  40  I  think — mainly  of  teachers. 

The  garden  itself  presents  a  wonderful  contrast 
to  its  condition  ten  years  ago.  Within  a  few  years 
it  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Sar- 
gent, who  has  made  a  rearrangement  of  the  grounds, 
and  though  his  plans  are  far  from  completed,  great 
improvement  is  already  manifest.  Much  of  the 
useless  growth  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  space 
for  borders  greatly  increased ;  extensive  rock- work 
has  been  planned  and  in  part  executed  ;  the  ponds 
repaired,  and  order  brought  out  of  chaos.  In  this 
work  he  has  the  assistance  of  William  Falconer, 
whose  skill  as  a  gardener  is  attested  by  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  plants  in  the  houses,  as  well 
as  in  the  neatness  maintained  outside.  The  care 
of  the  Botanic  Garfltn  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  labor  of  Prof.  Sargent,  who  is  also  Director  of 
Tile  Ariioltl  Arboi-otum. 

James  Arnold,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Bed- 
f  ord,whose  garden  was  long  one  of  the  sights  of  that 
interesting  city,  left  in  his  will  a  handsome  sum  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Arbore- 
tum. The  trustees  of  this  fund  finally  conveyed  it 
to  Harvard  University.  To  establish  an  Arboretum, 
which  shall  include  every  woody  plant  that  is  hardy 
in  its  locality,  is  no  small  task,  and  few  have  any 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  preparatory  work  re- 
quired. A  large  share  of  the  plants  needed  in  such  a 
collection,  can  not  be  bought  at  nurseries,  or  else- 
where,but  must  be  raised  from  seed  or  otherwise,also 
a  large  stock  must  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  with  public  and  private  gardens  and  ar- 
boretums  abroad,  which  contain  plants  which  money 
can  not  buy,  and  which  can  only  be  had  by  giving 
an  equivalent  in  other  rare  plants.  It  is  very  for- 
tunate that  the  very  initiative  of  the  Arboretum 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Sargent,  as  there 
are  but  few  who  would  lay  the  foundations-  so 
deep,  and  begin  with  the  patient  and  far-seeing 
labor  that  he  has  bestowed.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  make  a  show  with  overgrown  nursery  trees, 
which  their  owners  would  be  too  glad  to  sell,  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  many  would  begin  ;  but 
Prof.  Sargent,  as  the  first  step,  has  wisely  started 
a  nursery  from  which  to  draw  for  the  planting  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  what  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance,  it  is  an  accumulated  fund  to  use  in  ex- 
change. At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  personal,  we 
say  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life, with  an  enthusiasm  which  will  allow  him  to  work 
for  results  which  can  only  be  seen  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  twenty  years,  and  the  full  fruition  of  whose  labors 
will  only  be  witnessed  by  others,  long  after  he  has 
been  "gathered  to  his  fathers."  The  natural  growth 
of  the  tract  has  been  cared  for,  poor  specimens 
thinned  out  that  better  ones  may  develop,  and  much 
preparatory  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done.  The 
appreciative  visitor  will  be  much  interested  in  the 

Prop.igatiiig  and  Nuisery  Bciiardiiiiit, 
where,  in  a  goodly  range  of  houses  and  pits,  seed- 
lings are  raised  in  thousands,  and  when  large 
enough  transferred  to  nursery  rows.  The  nursery 
is  in  exceedingly  thrifty  condition,  and  in  the  va- 
riety and  rarity  of  its  plants,  probably  unequaled  in 
the  country.  In  this  department  Prof.  Sargent  is 
especially  fortunate  in  his  foreman,  Mr.  J.  Dawson, 
who  is  a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  cultiva- 
tor  As  one  travels  through  portions  of  Eastern 

Massachusetts,  he  is  struck  by  the  great  area  of 
Uiiocciipicil  anil  Useless  Ijnnd. 

There  will  be  stretches,  sometimes  of  miles,  that 
are  quite  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  "  Fr*  West." 
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The  scanty  tree  ffro^vth  was  long  ago  cut  from 
them,  and  being  left  without  further  human  inter- 
ference, dense  thickets  of  saplings  and  suckers  have 
grown  up.  These  will  go  through  a  long  "  strug- 
gle for  existence,"  in  which,  by  crowding  and 
starving  the  iveaker,  a  few  of  "the  fittest"  may 
ultimately  survive.  Not  even  do  these  tracts  re- 
ceive the  care  of  a  thinning,  to  shorten  the  time  in 
which  the  wood  may  be  iit  for  making  charcoal, 
which  is  the  probable  destiny  of  most  of  it.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  beginning,  at  least,  is 
likely  to  be  made  to  bring  this  waste  land  into 
profit.  Misfortunes  are  not  the  only  things  that 
never  come  singly,  for  good  things  have  a  pleasant 
way  of  liking  good  company,  and  the  attempt  to 
excite 

All  Iiitvrest  ill  Tree  Planting, 

may  be  directly  traced  to  the  good  gift  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  the  placing  of  the  Arboretum  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Sart;eut  as  Director.  But  I  must  not  make 
too  long  a  story  of  it.  There  is  another  good — ex- 
ceedingly good  institution  in  and  around  Boston — 
the  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  In 
view  of  the  good  this  Society  has  done,  and  is  try- 
ing to  do,  we  can  forgive  its  unhandy  name.  It  is 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  two  exceedingly  good 
things  for  any  society  to  have :  a  handsome  en- 
dowment and  an  efficient  Board  of  Trustees — 
gentlemen  who  know  how  to  be  liberal  with  the 
Society's  income  when  they  see  that  good  results 
may  follow  expenditure.  Prof.  Sargent  is  a  member 
of  the  Board,  upon  which  are  other  gentlemen  of 
similar  tastes,  and  holding  similar  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  awakening  an  interest  in  tree  plant- 
ing, and  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Society  has 
wisely  been  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of 
arboriculture,  with  a  view  to  show  the  owners  of 
these  now  unproductive  lands  how  they  may  be 
made  profitable,  and  while  adding  to  their  own  in- 
come, increase  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The 
Society's  first  step  in  the  matter  was  to  offer 
Jjibei-al  Prizes  for  Tree  Plniiting, 
which  were  noticed  in  Aug.  last,  p.  i387.  The  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is 
this  :  From  his  position  as  Director,  Prof.  Sargent 
has  a  wide  correspondence  with  and  is  in  most 
favorable  relations  with  arboriculturists  all  over  the 
world,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  aid  the  Society  in  a 
manner  in  which  hardly  any  other  person 
could.  The  Society  does  more  than  to  mere- 
ly offer  prizes  for  plantations  of  trees,  it 
proposes  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  compete 
in  making  a  start.  There  is  nothing  which 
ordinarily  sensible  people  so  blunder  about 
as  trees  in  general,  and  forest  trees  in  parti- 
cular. As  it  now  is,  the  Massachusetts  land- 
owner has  only  to  fix  upon  the  prize  or 
prizes  for  which  he  will  compete,  and  he  will 
not  only  be  told  whether  he  can  best  get  his 
seeds  or  young  trees  at  home  or  abroad,  but 
if  from  abroad,  his  trees  or  seeds  will  be 
imported  for  him,  or  if  at  home,  he  will  be 
put  in  commuuication  witli  dealers  in  the 
stock  especially  desired.  The  details  of  this 
matter,  as  well  as  all  that  relates  to  the 
prizes,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis 
Skinner,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  is  Prof. 
Sargent's  efficient  aid  in  many  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  position,  and  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  prizes  acts  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Trustees.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  Ar- 
boretum as  a  collection  of  trees  is  in  only  a  forma- 
tive condition,  its  infiuencc  is  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  Slate.  I  have  great  hopes  of  posi- 
tive results  from  the  efforts  of  this 

PtibI  it'-.Spiriti-il  Society, 

as  it  seems  to  possess  every  element  of  success. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  of  the 
Trustees,  is  the  Hon.  Thomas  Motley,  whose  deep 
interest  in  all  rural  matters  and  executive  ability, 
have  in  various  ways  aided  in  agricultnr.il  progress, 
and  as  members  of  the  Board  wc  find  the  names  of 
Saltonstall,  Kobeson,  Bowditch,  Lowell,  Adams, 
and  others,  familiar  to  all  who  take  note  of  rural 
matters  in  Massaclniselts.  If  any  of  my  readers  in 
the  Bay  State  have  failed  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  terms  of  these  tree  planting  prizes,  they 


should  send  to  Mr.  Skinner,  as  above,  for  the  circu- 
lar  Of  couise  I  visited 

Mr.  Sargent's  O^vil  Grounds, 

and  it  can  be  no  violation  of  the  proprieties  to  speak 
of  a  place  which  was  visited  this  spring  by  40,000 
strangers.  The  finest  collection  of  Exotic  Azaleas 
in  the  country,  is  here,  and  for  several  years  the 
plants,  when  in  perfection,  have  been  placed  in  an 
enormous  tent  upon  the  lawn,  and  all  who  cared  to 
visit  the  exhibition  were  welcomed.  There  was 
given  in  "  Hearth  and  Home  "  for  June  21st,  1873, 
an  engraving  showing  some  of  these  plants,  remark- 
able for  the  perfection  of  their  training,  as  well  as  for 
their  enormous  size,  and  they  have  lost  nothing  with 
added  years.  The  grounds  of  Prof.  Sargent,  and 
his  father,  Ignatius  Sargent,  Esq.,  a  veteran  horti- 
culturist, together  comprise  about  1.50  acres,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot,  where  variety  of 
surface,  rock,  lake,  and  wood,  through  which  vistas 
open  to  the  distance,  combine  in  more  picturesque 
variety.  The  gardens,  filled  with  rare  plants,  the 
trees,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  specimens,  the 
extensive  ranges  of  houses,  all  bear  witness  to  the 
skill  of  Prof.  Sargent.  Indeed,  one  would  suppose 
that  in  his  home  grounds  alone,  there  was  sufficient 
to  employ  all  his  time — but  such  is  his  executive 
ability,  that  he  finds  this  but  recreation  from  his 
regular  work  at  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Arbore- 
tum. An  account  of  some  of  the  striking  features 
of  these  grounds,  and  other  matters, "must  be  pre- 
served for  another  month. 


Lawn-Mowers  for  Horses. 


Recently  on  a  visit  to  a  place  where  there  were 
acres  of  lawn,  the  grass  was  in  such  fine  condition, 
that  we  were  led  to  ask  what  machine  was  used. 
The  reply  was,  "the  Excelsior."  This  reminded 
us  that  in  an  account  of  some  of  the  leading  lawn- 
mowers,  given  in  June  last,  we  did  not  give  an  il- 
lustration of  the  Excelsior  Horse  Lawn-Mower,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that,  through  some  mishap,  an  en- 
graving expressly  prepared  for  the  article,  failed  to 
reach  us  in  time  ;  this  we  regret,  as  when  we  de- 
scribe machines,  of  which  there  are  several  styles 
and  makes,  we  prefer  to  present  the  different  kinds 
at  once,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them. 


THE  "excelsior"  DORSE  LAWN-MOT\'ER. 


and  determine  which  seems  most  desirable  for  his 
use.  The  "Excelsior  "  mowers,  whether  for  hand 
or  horse  power,  are  made  by  the  Chadboni  &  Cald- 
well Manufacturing  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
heaviest  part  of  their  business  is  with  the  horse- 
mowers,  in  which  they  have  made  special  improve- 
ments, and  which  are  largely  used  in  this  country, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, where  large  lawns  being  more  frequent  than 
with  us,  the  demand  for  horse-machines  is  much 
greater.  In  order  to  show  the  form  and  style  of  the 
"Excelsior"  horse-mower,  we  here  give  the  en- 
graving that  should  have  been  presented  last  June, 
in  company  with  that  of  the  popular  hand-mower. 


The  Japan  Creeper. — Whcntliis  was  first  offer- 
ed, wc  presented  an  engraving  of  it,  and  have  since 
shown  that,  for  many  purposes,  it  is  greatly  superior 
toils  American  brother,  the  Virginia  Creeper.  The 
Japan  vine  was  introduced  as  Ampchpsi-s  Vcitcfiii,  as 


it  came  into  cultivation  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  but  it  had  long  before  been  de- 
scribed as  A.  tricuspidata,  which  is  its  proper  name. 
But  we  trust  to  see  it  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be 
recognized  as  readily  by  the  name  Japan  Creeper, 
as  our  own  is  by  the  prefix  Virginia.  While  our 
native  species  has  its  leaves  divided  into  five  parts, 
the  leaves  in  this  are  merely  lobed,  and  resemble 
those  of  some  grape  vines.  The  vine  will  rapidly 
cover  a  surface  in  the  closest  and  completest  man- 
ner, and  with  a  green  that  is  livelier  than  that  of 
our  own,  while  its  more  delicate  habit  allows  it  to 
adapt  itself  to  architectural  details  in  a  manner  not 
possible  with  the  other.  Several  years  ago  we  saw 
some  fine  specimens  near  Boston,  and  it  has  since 
become  quite  frequent  in  the  streets  of  the  city  it- 
self. Some  of  the  new  and  costly  residences  upon 
the  "  Back  Bay  "  lands  are  beautifully  draped  with 
this  vine,  which  is  one  of  the  few  plants  of  recent 
introduction,  that  fully  meet  the  anticipations 
formed  when  they  were  first  brought  into  notice. 

5^"  For  other  Household  Hems  see  "  Basket  "  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Buying  of  Pedfllcrs. 

"1  never  trade  with  peddlers,"  I  have  heard  la- 
dies say,  seeming  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
superior  sagacity.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude all  peddlers  from  the  house,  never  allowing 
one  to  come  beyond  the  door  step.  But  is  not  the 
traveling  trader  engaged  in  legitimate  business? 
He  is  not  a  tramp.  He  is  not  a  beggar.  Busy 
house-keepers,  living  far  from  stores,  are  sometimes 
very  glad  to  have  thread,  needles,  buttons,  tapes, 
combs,  etc.,  brought  to  them.  Such  has  been  my 
experience  more  than  once  ;  and  even  yesterday  1 
was  not  sorry  to  see  a  peddler  coming  in  at  the  gate, 
though  I  now  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  or 
three  small  country  stores.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  for  a  week  or  two,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
time  to  spare  to  run  into  a  neighbor's  house  or  a 
store,  but  send  a  child  on  every  errand.  Here  was 
a  man  who  ^.  .'uld  show  me  his  goods  while  I  was 
making  my  brcid  into  loaves ;  and  not  a  minute 
wasted,  you  see. 

Did  I  want  to  buy  anything  to-day  ?  I  thought 
of  calico,  shoes,  ammonia,  graham  tlour — but  the 
peddler's  pack  did  not  carry  these.  I  asked  for 
peai-1  buttons.  He  had  just  sold  the  last  of  his  but- 
tons. Had  he  any  lace  footing  ?  No.  Any  narrow 
embroidery  suitable  for  the  necks  of  children's 
dresses.  O  yes  !  Embroider}',  plenty  of  that.  But 
it  wasn't  suitable.  Evidently  he  had  nothing 
which  I  particularly  needed,  but  I  thought  it  only 
fair  to  buy  something  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of 
opening  his  bundle,  us  he  would  not  have  done  had 
I  answered  his  first  question  in  the  negative.  So  I 
took  a  linen  handkerchief  and  a  bunch  of  shoe 
laces,  and  paid  him  twenty  cents  for  the  two,  sup- 
posing that  the  whole  business  was  over. 

But  no.  Couldn't  he  sell  me  a  nice  bed-spread? 
No.  I  was  not  wishing  to  purchase  one  at  present. 
But  he  had  some  very  nice  ones  that  he  was  selling 
very  cheap,  because  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  Chi- 
cago this  week,  and  he  would  show  them  to  me.  I 
told  him  he  would  only  be  soitv  for  opening  the 
larger  pack,  for  I  was  almost  sure  1  should  not  buy 
anything.  He  wanted  to  show  me  his  tjible-eloths, 
towels,  ready-made  garments,  and  bcd-spi'cads,  ;md 
I  need  not  buy  unless  I  chose.  Before  many  min- 
utes he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  me  buy  a  bed- 
spread !ind  a  lable-cloth,  which  he  offered  me  for 
.*:3.3.5.  The  counterpane  was  worth  J.'i.lX),  lie  assured 
me,  and  tlie  table-cloth  (bull'  unbleached  linen"), 
$1  2.5.  But  hecau.se  he  was  determined  to  sell  out 
his  stock  of  goods  immediately,  he  ofiTcred  the 
counterpane  for  ?2.."0.  and  the  table-cloth  for  SO 
cents,  and  he  would  let  mc  have  the  two  together 
for  $3.2.5.  Here  was  a  bargain.  I  would  never 
have  another  like  it,  he  was  certain.  If  I  liad  not 
looked  at  these  things  at  nil,  perhaps  I  would  have 
been  spared  all  this  urging  to  buy.    But  it  happened 
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that  I  did  want  a  counterpane,  and  had  long  wished 
for  one  of  about  the  quality  of  this.  I  never  need- 
ed it  less  than  at  present,  while  there  were  other 
things  that  I  did  need,  and  my  money  would  not 
purchase  all.  He  would  tell  me  what  he  would  do, 
He  should  lose  by  it,  but  he  would  let  me  have 
those  two  articles  for  $3.00.  Then  shortly  he  of- 
fered them  for  $3.80.  Then  he  put  with  them  a 
pair  o£  boy's  suspenders,  of  which  I  had  inquired 
the  price— all  for  $3.80.  Then  $3.75.  At  last  I 
might  have  the  counterpane  and  table-cloth  for 
$3.50.  He  seemed  to  wonder  what  I  could  be 
thinking  of,  to  refuse  such  an  offer.  But  I  had  told 
him  all  along  that  I  could  not  spare  the  money 
now,  for  these  things.  I  did  not  need  them  so 
much  as  I  needed  other  things.  Just  now  I  did  not 
need  them  at  all,  but  I  thought  he  was  selling  them 
cheap,  and  would  get  them  if  I  had  plenty  of 
money.  He  grew  so  earnest  about  it  that  I  was  al- 
most afraid.  At  last  he  put  aside  the  counterpane, 
saying,  "  I  see  you  are  poor,  you  do  not  want  that 
spread."  I  looked  to  see  what  emotion  the  con- 
templation of  my  poverty  called  forth,  but  he  was 
simply  serious,  and  he  continued,  "Ton  can  have 
that  table-cloth  for  70  cents."  I  went  immediately 
and  got  the  money.  In  doing  so  I  spied  two  pairs 
of  children's  stockings  which  I  liad  bought  of  a 
peddler  in  the  spring,  and  found  too  small  for  use. 
I  asked  if  I  couldn't  trade  those  for  handkerchiefs 
or  something.  No,  he  did  not  want  any  more 
goods.  He  only  wanted  to  sell  what  he  had.  He 
wouldn't  give  five  cents  for  those  stockings.  He 
had  had  just  such  stockings,  and  sold  the  last  of 
them  for  ten  cents  a  pair.  What  did  I  pay  for 
them  ?  I  told  him  I  gave  35  cents  a  pair,  which  I 
knew  was  too  much.  "No,"  he  said.  He  sold  the 
same  kind  of  stockings  for  that  price  in  the  spring, 
but  to  get  rid  of  them  lately  he  had  to  sell  them 
much  cheaper.  "But,"  he  suggested,  "you  have 
not  lost  your  money,  for  they  are  of  good  quality, 
and  if  they  are  too  small  for  your  girls,  you  can  put 
them  on  that  little  boy."  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
So  he  strapped  his  heavy  pack  upon  his  back,  took 
his  valise  in  his  hand,  and  trudged  on,  and  I,  as  I 
put  away  my  kneading  board  and  tidied  my  kitch- 
en, indulged  in  a  train  of  reflections,  wliich  led  to 
the  writing  of  this  paper.  I  don't  despise  a  ped- 
dler because  he  is  a  peddler.  He  is  a  hard  working 
man,  and  he  surely  might  be  in  worse  business. 
The  last  one  before  this  who  called  here,  selling 
erasive  soap  and  silver  polish,  told  me  that  he  went 
to  peddling  because  he  lost  his  situation  in  a  ma- 


Fig.  1. — smith's  wheel-chaib,  platted  back. 

chine  shop  on  account  of  hard  times,  and  couldn't 
find  anything  else  that  he  could  do.  One  man,  who 
is  very  popular  now  as  a  story  writer  and  preacher, 
used  to  peddle  soap  in  this  region,  I  am  tol'd. 
Bronson  Alcott,  too,  was  a  peddler  once.  But  the 
pertinacity  of  some  of  these  traveling  traders,  like 
that  of  agents  for  lightning  rods  and  insurance 
companies,  is  sometimes  hard  to  bear.  More  than 
ence  I  have  been  worried  into  purchasing  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  want,  and  of  which  I  never 
afterward  could  bear  the  sight. 

Grttiiig  Tilings  Meiiflcd. 
Have  you  never  been  astonished  by  the  charge 
made  by  your  cobbler  for  some  trifling  repairs  upon 


your  boots  ?  When  the  old  boot  begins  to  go  to 
pieces,  it  seems  to  you  that  a  few  stitches  here  and 
a  few  stitches  there,  would  make  it  all  right  again, 
and  of  course  it  would  cost  little.  But  before  you 
leave  them  with  the  cobbler  or  shoe-maker,  inquire 
what  charge  he  wUl  make,  and  very  likely  you  will 
conclude  that  it  will  pay  better  to  get  a  new  pair, 
than  to  have  those  mended.  Not  being  a  shoe- 
maker yourr.elf,  you  can  not  till  how  much  time 
and  labor  it  may  take  to  repair  what  seems  to  you 
very  small  damage  to  the  boot. 

Quite  recently  an  acquaintance  of  mine  had  a  les- 
son in  this  line  taught  her  by  a  clock  tinker.    Or 


Fig.  3. — NEW  HAVEV  RECLINING  ROLLING  CHAIE. 

rather  she  learned  more  forcibly  a  lesson  previously 
taught  her,  for  she  did  ask  the  tinker  what  charge 
he  would  make  for  putting  her  clock  in  order,  be- 
fore she  yielded  to  his  request  and  gave  him  the 
job.  But  she  could  not  get  him  to  fix  a  price.  He 
only  assured  her  pleasantly,  "  We  shan't  quarrel 
about  the  jirice," — and  went  about  the  business. 
Now  "  hard  times "  had  already  come  knocking 
faintly  at  the  door  of  that  house,  and  other  houses 
round  about,  so  very  naturally  my  friend's  husband 
asked  also  about  the  prospective  charges,  when  ho 
came  in,  and  found  the  silent  old  clock  coming  down 
for  repairs.  "Not  much,"  said  the  tinker,  "we 
shan't  quarrel  about  the  price." — So  the  young  hus- 
band went  out  and  unhitched  the  tinker's  horse  and 
led  him  into  the  yard,  whei'C  he  might  graze  on  the 
fresh  green  grass,  and  I  believe  that  the  tinker  also 
was  served  mth  some  refreshment.  For  my  friends 
knew  just  how  nearly  they  had  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  purse,  and  just  how  long  it  would  be  before 
harvest,  and  they  hoped  to  soften  the  tinker's  heart. 

They  watched  his  operations  with  the  clock,  and 
he  made  so  few  changes,  or  did  so  little  to  the  ma- 
chinery, that  the  young  wife  thought  "  he  surely 
can't  charge  more  than  a  dollar,  and  ought  not  to 
ask  that "  ;  and  the  young  husband  said  within  him- 
self "  that  piece  of  work  isn't  worth  otter  half  a 
dollar,  anyhow." — When  it  was  done,  the  tinker,  so 
sure  that  they  wouldn't  quarrel  over  the  price, 
coolly  charged  two  dollars  for  the  job.  The  man 
of  the  house  as  cooUy  replied  "  1  never  shall  pay 
that  price." — Then  the  tinker  gi-ew  angry  and  re- 
fused to  accept  even  half  a  dollar,  or  anything  less 
than  the  price  asked,  but  rode  away  in  great  wrath. 
And  the  old  clock  wouldn't  go  after  all. 

How  many  of  i. :  have  had  our  trials  and  disap- 
pointments with  the  tinkering  and  hidi  charges  of 
sewing  machine  agents  !  With  what  difficulty  you 
conveyed  your  machine  to  the  room  of  some  agent, 
and  with  what  difficulty  you  parted  with  the  five 
dollars  charged  for  its  repairing,  when  it  was  said 
to  bo  all  right,  and  then  with  what  difficulty  you 
submitted  to  the  inevitable,  when  the  machine 
wouldn't  go  any  better  than  it  did  before  mending. 

SimiilicUy  unci  Hoaltli  in  Dress. 

The  gifted  women  who  center  at  the  "hub  of  the 
universe  "  named  Boston,  did  not  set  their  wits  to 
work  in  vain,  when  they  began  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  dress.  One  of  that  hand,  who  'is 
also  one  of  the  authors  of  an  excellent  little  volume 
on  "  Dress  Reform,"  writes  me  in  a  private  letter 
that  three  articles  constitute  her  present  dress,  the 
ehemiloon,  the  gabrielle  skirt,  and  the  princesse 


dress— light,  quickly  put  on,  comfortable,  and  grace- 
ful in  outline.  On  account  of  the  present  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  woman's  shape,  some  kind  of  pannier 
projection  is  made  in  the  back  of  the  skut,  to  give 
the  required  outline  to  the  outer  dress.  These  arti- 
cles of  dress  have  all  been  described,  more  or  less, 
in  the  household  columns  of  the  Amei-ican  Agricul- 
turist, and  I  have  had  repeated  calls  from  its  read- 
ers, to  tell  them  where  patterns  could  be  obtained. 
The  book  mentioned  above,  gives  much  informa- 
tion about  the  manner  of  making  the  new  garments. 
This  information  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  sixty- 
nine  pages,  and  is  properly  illustrated.     The  body 

L  the  book  is  made  up  of  Ave  lectures  on  "  Dress 
Reform  as  it  Efieets  the  Health  of  Women,"— all 
of  them  by  educated  and  successful  lady  physicians, 
except  the  last,  which  is  by  Mrs.  Woolson,  who 
edits  the  volume.  This  is  on  the  need  of  a  reform 
in  woman's  dress,  from  an  asstetic  point  of  view. 

The  dress  reform  committee  of  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  studied  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  became  convinced  that  it  was  far  more  impor- 
tant to  give  women  a  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion and  needs  of  the  bodies,  than  to  assail  Fashion, 
since  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  Fashion. 

They  went  to  work  so  wisely,  that  Fashion  took 
no  offence,  and  even  now  seems  inclined  to  aid  the 
women  of  sense,  by  adopting  their  new  undergar- 
ments to  a  degree.  The  fashion  articles  mention 
them,  announce  patterns  for  combination  waist  and 
drawers,  (chemise  drawers),  and  recommend  the 
Union  flannel  under-suits,  (vest  and  drawers  woven 
in  one  piece),  while  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
leave  out  all  use  for  the  waist,  but  advise  wearing 
that  between  the  under-suit  and  chemise-drawers. 
This  latter  suit  must  be  like  the  "  ehemiloon," 
which  by  some  is  cut  by  a  loose  basque  pattern. 

I  wish  that  these  lectures  on  Dress  Reform  could 
he  given  by  their  authors  in  every  neighborhood 
throughout  the  country.  This,  of  course,  is  im- 
possible. I  fear  that  the  volume  containing  them 
has  not  gained  the  circulation  it  deserves  on  ac- 
count of  its  useful  character ;  but  I  can  see  how  the 
well  digested  and  clearly  expressed  ideas  of  the 
few  intelligent  women  who  gave  that  course  of 
lectures  on  Dress  Reform,  may  be  given  a  wide  cir- 
culation, and  be  made  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  to 
women  everywhere.  The  plan  is  simple,  and  I  for 
one  mean  to  act  upon  it  without  delay,  in  my  se- 
cluded little  corner  of  the  world.  Any  woman  who 
wants  to  help  the  cause  along,  can  buy  the  book 
and  write  her  name  in  it,  and  lend  it  to  one  and 


Fig.  3.— NEW   HAVEN  CHAIE,   RECLINING  POSITION. 

another,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  get  stranded 
too  long  in  one  place.  Or,  she  can  get  other  ladies 
to  unite  with  her  in  purchasing  the  volume,  and 
have  some  good  reader  read  the  book  aloud,  one 
lecture  on  an  afternoon,  to  a  group  or  assembly  of 
ladies,  either  in  her  house  or  in  some  more  public 
place  of  gathering.  I  wish  this  plan  might  be  act- 
ed upon,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  would  help  the  human 
family  on  toward  health,  wealth,  happiness,  and 
freedom.  I  think,  too,  that  the  publishers  should 
advertise  the  book   in  the  American  Agriculturist, 

To  "\Vasli  Black  and  White  Goods  Avlien  the 
Color  is  not  Past. 

Wasn't  I  glad  when  at  last  the  little  boy's  suit  of 
black  and  white  cotton  goods  was  completed  ?    It 
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was  cheap,  but  I  did  my  best  to  make  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  a  tailor  would  have  done,  and  I 
thought  it  would  do  for  Sundays  for  several  weeks  at 
least.  What  a  penitent  face  it  was  that  looked  in 
at  the  door  (the  rest  of  the  body  out  of  sight)  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  whUe  the  boy's  Toice  said  "Can't 
you  wash  ray  trousers  to-morrow  and  make  them 
look  brown  all  over?"  Then  I  knew  what  must 
hare  happened,  for  I  had  already  learned  that  the 
black  would  run  into  the  white  at  the  least  touch 
of  water,  making  an  ugly  brown  of  it  all.  Tes,  he 
had  tumbled  partly  into  the  lake,  and  such  looking 
nether  garments  as  he  wore  ! 

But  now  they  look  almost  "  as  good  as  new,"  and 
this  is  how  I  did  it,  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  kind 
neighbor.  I  put  a  pailful  of  clean  warm  water  in 
my  tub,  and  mixed  in  it  about  two  quarts  of  bran, 
(I  had  to  sift  it  out  of  my  graham  flour,  but  the  bran 
is  so  coarse  this  time  that  I  was  glad  to  get  it  out). 
In  this  I  put  the  garment  and  washed  it  by  rubbing 
wet  bran  into  it  with  my  hands  while  in  the  water, 
rubbing  especially  the  big  brown  spots  which  cov- 
ered almost  half  of  the  cloth.  I  wrung  it  out  of  this, 
and  put  it  into  a  pail  of  water  in  which  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  salt  was  dissolved,  rinsing  it  well, 
and  then  rinsing  again  in  clear  water.  You  would 
not  readily  suspect  that  the  trousers  had  ever  been 
washed,  or  wet  at  all.  Miss  Beeeher,  I  see,  recom- 
mends washing  all  calico  that  fades  in  bran  water, 
rinsing  also  in  bran  water,  but  of  course  she  would 
rinse  again  in  clear  water  to  remove  the  bran. 


Comfortable  Chairs  for  the  Sick  and  Well. 

In  no  one  thing  in  our  household  arrangements  is 
greater    improvement    manifest,    than    in    chairs. 


Fig.  4.— SINCLAIR'S    "COMMON  SENSE"    CHAIR. 


Those  who  can  compare  the  furniture  of  fifty  years 
ago  with  that  of  the  present  d.ay,  will  see  a  wonder- 
ful change  for  the  better.  From  the  old,  heavy- 
timbered,  straight-backed  chair  of  our  grand- 
mothers, we  have  gone  through  a  series  equally  un- 
comfortable, and  much  more  frail,  until  at  last  fash- 
ion is  in  accord  with  common  sense,  and  the  chairs 
in  use  at  the  present  day  are  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  :jO,  or  even  10  years  .ago.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  only  provision  mide  for  invalids  in  the 
way  of  ch;iir.s,  was  what  was,  by  courtesy,  called  an 
"easy  chair."  What  a  ponderous  machine  it  was, 
as  it  occupied  a  corner  in  tlie  "  front  room,"  (only 
opened  for  funerals  or  other  special  occasions),  or 
in  the  "  spare  clmnibcr," — where  everything  too 
uncomfortaljle  fur  daily  use,  was  gathered  for 
"  company."  That  "  easy  chair,"  with  a  scat  wide 
enough  for  three ;  its  erect  back,  and  equally  erect 
arms— let  us  hope  thiit  it  is  not  the  chair  that  Geo. 
William,  of  Harper's  Monthly,  writes  from.  What 
a  horrible  thing  it  must  have  been,  not  to  be  ill, 
but  to  try  to  get  well,  when  one  of  these  old-fash- 
toned  "  easy  "  chairs  was  the  only  intermediate 
stage  between  the  bed  and  the  ordinary  straight- 
backed  and  uncomfortable  furniture  of  the  period. 
There  was  very  little  fun  in  being  sick  in  those 
days.  Matters  have  greatly  changed,  and  inven- 
tors, having  in  their  mind  the  needs  of  tliosi!  who 
are  temporarily  invalids,  or  pcrmauently  disabled, 


have  provided  for  these,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
not  forgotten  the  comfort  of  the  well,  but  have 
furnished  a  great  variety  of  chairs  that  are  well 
nigh  perfect.  Every  one  who  went  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  will  recollect,  whether  they 
tried  them  or  not,  the  rolling  chairs,  in  which  so 
many  elderly  and  tired  persons  found  comfort, 
and  which  allowed  them  to  see  without  excessive 
fatigue.  These  chairs  were  made  at  the  establish- 
ment now  carried  on  by  Herbert  A.  Smith,  at  32 
Piatt  St.,  N.  T.  This  establishment,  under  father 
and  sons,  has  been  advertised  in  our  columns  for 
many  years,  and  has  increased  from  small  begin- 
nings, to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
An  inspection  of  Mr.  S.'s  catalogue  will  show  the 
great  variety  of  propelling  and  reclining  chairs  he 
makes,  and  he  is  constantly  introducing  improve- 
ments. We  give  in  figure  1  his  recently  patented 
Wheel  Chair,  with  back  of  platted  rattan,  in  which 
the  back  and  foot-board  have  a  separate  adjust- 
ment ;  it  may  be  used  as  a  self-propelling  chair, 
or  may  be  pushed.  The  back  being  of  very  fine 
platted  rattan,  conforms  itself  to  the  shape,  and  is 
remarkably  comfortable.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  secure  durability  in  all  the  parts  liable 
to  wear,  by  the  use  of  the  best  materials. 

Among  the  furniture  exhibits  at  the  Centennial, 
we  saw  a  chair  that  could  be  put  to  any  use  that 
one  could  ever  want  of  a  chair,  and  withal  exceed- 
ingly simple.  This  we  learned  was  made  by  the 
Adjustable  Chair  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
now  said  to  be  somewhere  in  New  Tork  City,  but 
we  have  not  their  present  address.  At  any  rate,  we 
purchased  one  of  the  chairs,  and  have  had  it  in 
daily  use  for  nearly  a  year,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
comfort.  A  great  variety  of  chairs  are  made  by  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Folding  Chair  Co.  They  have 
several  styles  of  rolling  chairs,  in  which  the  invalid 
is  pushed  about  by  another  person,  and  those  which 
the  occupant  can  move  from  place  to  place  him- 
self. Figs.  2  and  3  show  their  Reclining  Rolling 
Chair,  which,  by  a  turn  of  a  screw,  allows  the  oc- 
cupant to  adopt  any  position  he  may  prefer,  and  by 
means  of  a  wooden  rim  attached  to  the  wheel,  to 
move  himself  from  place  to  place.  These  chairs  are 
especially  manageable,  and  one  can  soon  learn 
to  propel  them  with  great  ease,  and  to  move  rhem 
to  any  point  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  They  may 
be  opened  out  flat  to  serve  as  a  bed  or  lounge. 
Thesame  firm  makes  an  "Invalid's  Rocking  Chair," 
which,  to  judge  from  the  catalogue,  is  very  similar 
to  the  Pittsburgh  chair,  already  men  tioned,  and  also 
rolling  chairs  of  different  styles,  including  some 
especially  designed  for  children.  Inventive  genus 
as  manifested  in  chairs,  has  not  confined  itself  sole- 
ly to  those  for  the  use  of  invalids ;  the  comfort  of 
the  well  has  not  been  overlooked.  A  chair  is  made 
to  sit  in,  and  the  sitter  should  be  comfortable — a 
condition  not  possible  with  much  of  the  modem 
furniture.  The  chair  in  common  use  by  our  grand- 
parents, had  a  wooden  frame,  which  was  filled  in 
with  hickory  or  other  splits,  or  flags  cut  from  the 


piazzas — chairs  that  we  have  used  with  much  satis- 
faction. We  now  give  (fig.  4)  an  illustration  of  the 
wares,  made  by  F.  A.  Sinclair,  Mottville,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  T.  Mr.  S.  caDs  his  chairs  the  "  Common 
Sense  "  chairs,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute 
the  title.  He  claims  an  experience  of  thirty  years 
as  a  practical  chair-maker,  and  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  finds  certain  woods,  pnt  together  in  his 
best  manner,  make  the  best  frames,  and  that  "Ash 
splints  "  make  the  best  seats,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  him.  One  of  our  associates  has  a  chair  of 
this  style,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
The  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  S.  of  his  "  Common 
Ssnse "  Chairs,  shows  a  great  variety,  with  and 
without  rockers  ;  that  given  in  figure  4,  is  known  as 
the  "  Centennial  Eocker"  ;  others  are  made  with  a 
reading  and  writing  desk.  These  chairs  are  of  such 
neat  workmanship  that  they  are  not  out  of  place 
even  in  the  parlor. 

SDY^  &  dlllElLS'  iBDiL'irMIISo 

Aiiut  tSiie's  Ciisits. 

R.  T.  M.  sends  au  old  puzzle  whicli  in.-iy  interest  some 
of  our  readers,  so  wc  give  it  here.    Divide  three-quarters 

/ 


Fig.  1. — TELKEE  QUAKTERS  OF  SQUARE.— Fig.  2. 


of  a  square  (fig.  ])  into  foiw  cqnal  parts  and  shape.  This 
is  not  so  diflicult  to  do  as  to  divide  figure  2  into  equal 
parts  and  shape— which  maj-  be  done. 

Jesse  M  — The  "agent"— being  merely  au  agent— was 
not  liable  for  any  loss  to  the  town.  He  bad  to  pay  to  the 
town  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  $50.23,  and  give  uji  the  stock 
of  liquor  (woi-lh  $.31.37).  The  town  lost— tjy  the  year's 
business- including  Ibe  agent's  salary)  $8.11— and,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  business,  I'm  glaii  of  it.  An- 
swers to  the  problem  are  slill  corning  in,  but  I  think  the 
sul'jcct  lias  been  suiliciently  discussed. 

J.  A.  W.,  Jr.'s  ■•  Papa."— Thanks  for  your  pleasant  let- 
ter, I  am  glad  you  had  to  "dodge"  the  furniture,  and 
glad  "  Jimmie  "  liked  bis  jirize. 

Mart  E.  H.— I  really  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  "making  feather  flowers,"  but  I  will  make  in- 
quiries, and  if  I  learn  anytbing  worth  mentioning,  will 
IHiblisb  the  same  at  some  future  time.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  be  able  and  willing  to  furnish  iis  with  instruc- 
tions, we  sliDUld  be  grateful. 

Susan.— To  be  sure  I  will  comply  with  Ibe  request  of 
my  name-sake,  and  all  tlie  more  readily  bccnuse  others 
have  asked  for  "a  pretty  border  for  Java  canvas."  Here 
yon  have  in  figure  3a  design  in  ^vhat  is  called  "scroll- 
work."  It  is  worked  in  cross-stitch,  and  when  two 
shades  of  worsted,  of  any  color  you  may  prefer,  are  used, 
tlie  efiect  is  very  pleasing. 

John  W.  W.— Your  enigma  is  a  scarcely  fair  one,  be- 


Fig.  3.— SCROLL  PATTERN  FOR  JAVA  CANTA33. 


marshes.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  fashion  of 
these  was  etraight-backcd,  these  were  fairly  com- 
fortable chairs,  as  they  "  gave  "  with  the  weight  of 
the  sitter  :  then  they  were  strong,  and  one  did  not 
feel  that  the  frame-work  might  give  way.  Some  years 
ago,  we  figured  some  "  Cooper  Chairs,"   made  for 


can?e  such  words  as  yon  define  by  "lustrons."  "a  kind 
of  mus'iii,"  "stupidity."  etc..  are  not  used  in  common 
conversation  once  in  twenty  years.  (Mine,  in  the  prize 
enigma,  were  nil  common  wortls,  except  "  m.icaroon," 
and  aliout  that  I  pave  sinnc  bints.)  Nevortbelcss,  I  will 
some  day  publish  it,  as  our  puzaiers  are  not  easily 
"  etumped." 
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[OCTOBEB, 


Xlie  Adventures  of  a  I>o;£>  si  l£as- 

ket,  and  Xavo  Very  Naughty  K©ys. 

Nonsense  pictures,  like  other  pictures,  should  tell  their 
own  story,  and  not  need  much  nonsense  talk  to  explain 
them.     Still,  as  some  may  not  read  the  pictures  without 


pened  that  these  boys  (2)  went  to  the  very  tree  under 
which  Mr.  Skinner  usually  took  his  dinner,  and  when 
they  saw  Snap  set  down  the  basket,  and  go  to  call  liis 
master,  they  discovered  that  they  were  hungry,  and  de- 
termined to  examine  the  contents,  and  No.  3  shows  what 
they  did.     Snap  soon  came   back,  ahead  of  his  master. 


Xlie    Ooctor's   Correspondence. 

My  correspondence  with  boys  and  girls  has  impressed 
one  fact  very  strongly— which  is:  there  is  a  very  little 
known  about  very  common  things.  I  do  not  say  this  be- 
cause of  the  questions  yon  ask,  fur  they  are  all  right  and 


help,  we  give  also  an  outline  of  the  story.  The  principal 
character  is  the  dog,  and  his  name  is  Snap.  There  is 
Mr.  Skinner,  an  architect  who  builds  stone  walls,  and  as 
he  can  not  bring  his  work  home,  he  goes  to  his  work. 
There  is  a  Mrs.  Skinner,  who,  as  it  is  a  long  distance 
for  Mr,  S.  to  come  to  his  dinner,  sends  his  dinner  to  Mr. 


So  faithful  a  dog  would  never  let  his  basket  go  off  in  tlmt 
way  without  a  struggle,  and  No.  4  shows  what  he  did.  and 
it  is  continued  in  No.  5.  But  the  boys  did  not  wish  to 
give  it  up  either,  and  here  (No.  6)  the  rope  came  in  play. 
Then  the  boys,  thinking  they  had  quite  conquored  their 
L-nemy,  coward  like,  made  fnn  of  him  (No.  7)  when  he 


proper.  But  sometimes  you  ask  questions  which  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  answer  at  once,  but  csm  not.  I  then  wonder 
at  my  own  ignorance,  and  at  once  look  the  matter  up  in 
books  which  should  tell  all  about  it.  Sometimes  I  find 
the  information  I  look  for,  but  more  often  I  discover  that 
people  who  we  suppose  should  know  all  about  a  subject. 


S.  by  Snap,  who,  being  a  very  faithful  dog,  takes  the  din- 
ner 10  a  certain  tree ;  he  does  not  eat  any,  but  watches  it 
until  his  master  comes,  when  he  knows  he  will  have  a 
share.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  boys,  Tom  and 
Jack,  and  what  kind  of  boys  they  were,  the  faithful  his- 
tory shown  in  these  pictures  will  tell.    In  the  first  chap- 


could  not  help  himself.  But  now  another  pai-ty  appears, 
(No.  S).  Mr.  S.  comes  for  his  dinner— and  there  is  no 
dinner.  In  the  meantime  Tom,  thinking  he  had  done 
the  most  to  capture  the  basket,  claimed  that  he  should 
divide  the  contents,  but  Jack  would  net  agree  to  this, 
and  they  quarreled,  and  the  quarrel  led  to  (No.  9)  a  fight. 


really  tell  us  nothing  about  veiy  common  things.  A  few 
months  ago  I  told  you  how  little  was  known  about  the 
common  House  Fly,  and  recently  some  questions  about 

THE   BUMBLE  OR  HDMBLE-BEES, 

showed  the  same  want  of  knowledge.    Every  boy  who 


ter,  or  picture,  Mrs.  Skinner  starts  off  Snap  with  his  mas- 
ter's dinner  basket.  What  was  in  the  basket  we  shall 
probably  never  know,  but  whatever  it  was,  Mrs.  S.,  as 
usual,  told  Snap  to  be  very  careful  of  it.  Tom  and  Jack 
were  boys  who  regularly  had  terrible  aches  and  pains, 
just  before  school  time,  which  stopped  in  a  remarkable 


They  were  too  busy  with  one  another  to  mind  their  foot- 
ing; the  bank,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  stream, 
gave  way,  and  what  happened  is  shown  in  No.  10.  Their 
history  is  continued  in  No.  11.  But  what  became  of  them 
did  not  concern  Snap  or  his  master,  the  basket  was  safe, 
and  we  hope  that  Mr.  S.  enjoyed  his  dinner,  and  that  he 


lives  in  the  counti-y,  or  indeed  who  lives  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  most  compactly  built  city  streets,  knows  the 
common  Bumble-Bee,  and  many  know  that  he  has  a 
*M)usiness  end,"  especially  if  in  hay-making  or  berry 
gathering  they  haveinteifered  with  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  &ip' "busy  bee."     "■Arrah!  how  hot  the  lit- 


manner  soon  after  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  school.  On  this 
particular  morning  they  went  off  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  to  see  it  there  was  any  mischief  that  needed  their  at- 
tention ;  they  took  a  rope  along  to  help  climb  trees  in 
case  any  nnta  Grapples  required  looking  after.    It  so  hap- 


gave  a  good  share  to  the  faithful  dog,  without  whose  care 
he  would  have  had  no  dinner  at  all.  This  interesting 
picture  history  fails  to  tell  what  became  of  Tom  and  Jack, 
the  two  boys  who  caused  all  the  trouble.  They,  no  doubt, 
had  their  reward,  and  were  put  to  bed  without  any  supper. 


tie  fut  of  him  is  V  said  thenewlyarrived  Irishman,  who 
was  induced  to  catch  it  by  being  told  that  it  was  the 
American  Humming-bird.  Probably  few  boys  escape 
an  acquaintance  of  this  kind.  The  question  came 
some   time   ago,    "Do   Humble  or  Bumble-Bees  store 
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honey?"  This  question  sagjjested  aaother:  which  is 
the  proper  name, 

HUMBLE    OK  BUMBLE-BEE  ? 

Upon  looUiv^  up  the  origin  of  the  names,  I  think  that 
one  is  quite  as  correct  ns  Ihe  other.  Humble-bee  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  "Huramer-bec,"  a  name  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  noise  it  makes,  and  our  Bumble-bee  is  also 
from  the  noise  an  insect  makes  as  it  "  bumbles  "  around 
amougst  the  flowers.  For  a  similar  reason  the  Scotcti 
call  it  Bumbce,  or  Boom-bee,  which  is  not  far  from  Bum- 
ble-bee. For  my  own  part.  I  alwaj-s  prefer  the  names 
ihnt  are  in  common  use  in  this  country.  Some  think  it 
very  vulgar  t«  say  "huckleberry,"  but  use  whortleberry, 
becans.r  they  think  it  more  correct.  While  in  fact  one  is 
just  as  "  correct "  as  the  other.  So  when  Bumble-bee  is 
just  as  correct  as  Humble-bee,  I  prefer  to  Bumble  —  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Bumble-bee,  as  if  there  were  only 
one,  while  the  books  tell  ns  that  there  are  in  this  country 
some  40  species,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  which  are  our 
most  common  ones,  and  in  fact  tell  very  little  else  ;  the 
English  works  say  there  are  also  about  40  species  in 
Britain,  but  as  to  whether  any  are  found  in  both  coun- 
tries, they  are  silent.  Indeed,  the  '^American.  Cyclopie- 
dia,"  in  describing  these  bees,  tells  about  and  figures  on- 
ly the  European  species.  I  mention  all  this  to  show  how 
little  is  known  about  our  commonest  insects ;  if  any  of 
yon  should  grow  np  to  be  naturalists— as  no  doubt  some 
of  you  will— I  hope  you  may  study  and  tell  about  the  very 
commonest  insect  and  other  animals,  and  not  suppose 
that  things  are  important  in  proportion  to  their  rarity. 
As  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  Bumble-bees  as 
if  there  were  but  one,  hut  no  donbt  we  have,  as  in 
Europe,  several  kinds  that  are  quite  common,  some  of 
Tvhich  make  their  nests  in  the  ground,  others  in  moss, 
among  stones,  and  in  other  places. 

"do  bumble-bees  store  up  honet  ?  " 
one  would  think  could  be  answered  very  readily,  but  the 
fact  is,  that  while  they  do  gather  and  store  honey,  it  is 
only  for  immediate  use;  they  do  not  put  up  a  store  to 
feed  upon  in  winter,  ns  do  the  honey-bees.  The  honey- 
bees, you  know,  build  cells  of  wax,  a  material  produced 
by  their  own  bodies,  and  place  these  very  closely,  side  by 
side,  forming  what  is  called  a  comb.  These  cells,  two 
ranges  of  which  are  put  end  to  end  iu  the  comb,  are  most- 
ly six-sided,  a  shape  which  allows  them  to  fit  closely  to- 
gether and  waste  no  room.  These  cells  answer  a  double 
purpose ;  they  are  the  places  in  whicli  the  young  bees  are 
raised,  to  increase  the  number,  and  they  are  also  store- 
houses for  food,  especially  of  honey,  of  which  they  lay 
up  enough  to  last  them  all  winter. 

BEE3,    LIKE    MOST   OTHER  INSECTS, 

go  through  the  changes  I  have  often  mentioned,  1st,  the 
egg,  2nd,  the  larva,  3rd,  the  chrysalis  or  pupa,  and  4th, 
the  perfect  insect,  the  winged  (and  usually  "  stinged") 
bee.  All  bees  go  through  these  changes,  the  social  bees, 
like  the  honey  and  bumble-bees,  which  live  in  colonics 
or  swarms,  and  the  solitary  bees,  like  the  Mason,  the 
Carpenter,  and  the  Lcaf-cutter-bee,  of  ^ich  one  mother- 
bee  undertakes,  without  help,  to  provide  for  the  future 
waKtsof  her  family.    Unlike  the  honey-bee,  the  Bumbles 

LAT  UP  NO  STOKE  FOR  WINTER  ; 

all  but  the  females,  or  queens,  die  off" at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  these  find  in  moss,  or  in  holes  in  trees, 
a  safe  hiding  place  for  the  winter,  where  they  stay  all 
through  the  cold  months  in  a  torpid  slate,  and  do  not  re- 
quire any  food.  When  the  warm  days  of  spring  come, 
these  bees  wake  from  their  long  sleep,  and  finding  that 
the  time  has  come  for  commencing  business,  they  go 
bumbling  around  for  a  place  in  which  they  may  open 
Bhop.  They  hunt  among  all  the  holes  and  crevices,  and 
very  often  take  up  with  an  old  nest  of  the  field  mouse. 
As  the  colonies  of  Bumbles  are  said  to  ncverconlain  over 
300  bees,  and  60  is  about  the  average  number,  not  a  very 
large  place  is  required.  They  sometimes  sliow  much 
ingenuity  iu  hiding  their  nest  ;  the  entrance  being  among 
moss  or  grass,  at  some  distance  frt)ra  the  nest  itself.  The 
Bumbles  arc  much  less  orderly  iu  their  honsekceping 
than  the  Honeys,  and  tliey  go  at, it  in  a  diftercnt  way. 
The  Honeys  first  build  a  neat  waxen  cell,  a  cradle  for  the 
young  bee,  in  wliich  it  is  fed,  and  finally  put  to  sleep  as  a 
pupa.    The  Bumbles  have  both 

CRADl-E    AND  FOOD    IN    ONE. 

To  begin  opcralions,  Mrs.  Bumble  collects  a  lot  of  pol- 
len— the  dust  which  flowers  &o  abundantly  produce — and 
makes  this  into  an  egg-shaped  ball.  She 
llion  lays  seveml  eggs  in  this  mass,  and 
these  soon  hatch  out  the  larval  Bumbles, 
or  nniggots,  which  are  the  second  stage 
in  the  life  of  these  insects.  One  of  these 
masses, with  the  young  mag;,ots,  is  shown 
^^S- 1- — CELL.  j,i  fljrure  1.  As  these  grow  and  feed 
away  upon  the  pollen,  they  make  the  mass  into  a  cell, 
and  when  ready  to  spin  their  cocoons  and  undergo  their 
changes,  the  parent  bee  covers  this  cell  with  a  coating  of 
coarse  wax,  and  after  a  while  the  insects  come  out  as  per- 
rect  buca.    But  i he  queen  has  in  the  meantime  started 


other  cells  of  this  kind,  and  when  the  first  lot  come  out 
as  perfect  insects,  they  are  ready  to  help  her,  and  among 
them  all  the  colony  grows  rapidly.  The  number  of  these 
cells  soon  increases,  and  some  are  built  especially  to 
hold  honey,  which   is  kept  oi  hand  as  food.    Figure  2 


Fi^.  2. — bumble-bees'  >-e3T. 

shows  a  section  of  a  nest  of  the  common  European  Bum- 
ble, which  is  lined  with  leaves  and  wax,  and  in  which  the 
cells  are  placed  in  an  irregular  manner,  sometimes  being 
held  iu  their  places  by  rough  pillars  of  wax.  It  is  not 
rare  that  hoys,  and  sometimes  men  too,  in  the  haying- 
field,  break  up  a  Bumble's  nest  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
spoonfuls  of  honey  that  they  get.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  with  our  bees,  but  in  England,  though  the  honey  is 
very  finely  flavored,  it  very  often  makes  those  who  eat  it, 
even  in  small  quantities,  very  sick.  The  Bumbles  have 
not  only  these 

TWO-LEGGED  ENEMIES 

to  disturb  them,  but  the  field-mice  have  a  very  *'  sweet 
tooth,"  and  rob  them  of  their  stores.  Besides  these, 
they  have  several  insect  enemies,  one  of  which  is  about 
the  size  of,  and  looks  so  much  like  a  bee  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  one  ;  this  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bees'  nests,  and 
has  its  maggots  fed  by  them,  the  bees  apparently  not 
knowing  the  difi"erence  ;  but  when  it  comes  out  a  perfect 
insect,  instead  of  staying  to  help  the  bees  keep  liouse,  it 
goes  oflT  on  its  own  aflfairs,  without  paying  for  board, 

lodging,  and  nursing Such  are  the  principal  points  in 

the  hives  of  the  Bumble-bees,  but  as  we  have  so  many 
different  kinds,  they  may  vary  somewhat  in  their  ways. 
If  any  of  j'ou  wish  to  Uike-up  the  study  of  our  Bumbles, 
you  will  no  doubt  find  much  about  them  that  is  not  down 
in  the  books.  When  the  flowers  fade  and  the  frosts  come, 
the  lives  of  the  male  bees  come  to  an  end,  and  the  few 
females  hunt  up  a  hiding  place  and  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters  Several  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  in    Virginia 

sent  me  specimens  of  the  largest  beetle  in  the  country, 

THE  GREAT  RHINOCEROS  BEETLE. 

That  you  may  see  a  portrait  of  the  creature  I  give  yoa 
one  in  fig.  3,  of  life  size.  The  horn-like  projections  in 
front  are  found  only  on  the  male,  though  the  female  is 
qutte  as  large.    They  vary  greatly  in  color;  those  sent 


Fig.  3. — RHINOCEROS  BEETLE,    LIFE  SIZE. 

me  were  two  males  and  one  female  ;  the  males  were  of  a 
grayish-green  color  with  blackish  spots  and  blotches,  and 
the  markings  quite  unlike,  while  the  female  was  black- 
ish brown  without  any  of  the  light  color.  The  ento- 
mologists call  these  insects  Dynwifes,  which  is  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  name  for  u  prince  or  ruler— probably 
thinking  that  they  are  large  enough  to  rule  the  rest. 
But  ours  are  pygmies  compared  to  a  Rhinoceros  Beetle 
found  in  South  America,  which  is  full  six  inches  in 
length  1  Ours  belongs  to  the  Southern  States,  but  has 
been  found  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  Their  grub 
state  is  paased  in  decayed  stumps,  and  os  they  feed  upon 


rotten  wood  they  do  little  or  no  harm.  But  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  reason  my  Virginia  friend  sent  the 
specimens,  and  wished  to  know  something  about  them? 
They  were  very  abundant  about  his  place,  being  espec- 
ially lively  in  the  evening ;  they  were  so  numerous  that 
his  family  had  to  stay  in  the  house  at  night— not  tbat 
they  were  afraid  that  the  insect  would  hurt  them,  for 
they  can  neither  bite  nor  sting— but  on  account  of 

THE   HORRIBLE    ODOR   THET   GIVE   OFF  ! 

The  insects  came  in  a  tin  box  and  in  very  lively  order. 
In  placing  them  in  a  glass  jar  their  odor  so  filled  the 
room  that  I  was  glad  to  cover  them  with  the  cap 
of  the  jar,  and  open  all  the  windows.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
try  to  describe  the  stench,  for  it  is  worse  than  several 
dead  dogs,  and  other  unpleasant  things.  Indeed  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  "  emelled  a  smell  ■"  quite  so  unpleasant, 
and  I  really  pitied  the  Virginia  family  who  were  obliged 
to  endure  it.  I  intended  to  keep  the  beetles  alive  for 
some  days  to  watch  their  movements,  but  the  cover  of 
the  jar  was  not  air  tight,  and  I  could  not  tolerate  them, 
80  I  poured  some  alcohol  over  them  and 

MADE   SPECIMENS   OF  THEM. 

In  looking  up  the  history  of  this  insect,  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  this  peculiarity— and  the  most  im- 
portant so  far  as  man  is  concerned— its  ability  to  make 
itself  exceedingly  disagreeable,  was  not  mentioned  in 

any  of  the  hooka But  this  is  enough  insect  talk  for 

this  time,  though  there  are  some  others  that  I  would  like 

to  tell  you  about Here  is  a  question  from  one  of  our 

hoys  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  who  asks;  "Can  you  tell 
me  the  best  way 

TO  MEND  BROKEN  GLASS  WAKE?" 

If  he  had  told  what  kind  of  glass,  and  what  the  ware 
was  to  be  used  for,  I  could  have  answered  him  better.  A 
strong  and  colorless  cement  is  made  of  isinglass  (sturg- 
eons' swimming  bladders)  and  gum  mastic,  but  a  boy 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  make  it  properly,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  getting  the  materials,  it  will  be 
as  cheap  to  buy  it  ready  made.  It  Is  sold  at  the  drug 
stores  as  "Diamond  Cement"  and  by  other  names. 
One  of  the  best  cements  for  common  use  is  sherac.  This 
is  melted  and  made  into  sticks  as  big  as  a  lead-pencil, 
and  used  by  melting  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or 
candle,  the  pieces  to  be  joined  being  made  hot.  Better 
still  is  it  to  dissolve  shellac  in  strong  alcohol,  making  it 
as  thick  as  molasses— it  will  dissolve  in  a  few  days  if  set 
ina  warm  place.  This  is  painted  or  smeared  upon  the 
broken  edges  of  the  glass,  and  the  pieces  are  tied  or 
held  together  until  the  cement  is  quite  dry. 


Aunt     Siic^M     I'lizzle-ISox. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

Make  a  square  of  four  names ;  four  letters  in  each :  the 
upper  and  lower,  two  girls'  names :  the  second  and  third, 
two  scriptural  men's  names. 

PUZZLE. 

Make  a  sentence,  combining  not  more  than  nine  letter?, 
out  of  which  you  can  get  (one  at  a  time)  all  the  personal 
pronouns. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL  BLANKS. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  italicised  words 
transposed. 

1.  She  ranted  about  the  love  and  aflection  of  her . 

2.  You  would  not  call  politicians  orofr^r.-^ww^cT^  if  they 
were  very . 

3.  There  is  soda,  2 /far  in  the —  biscuits. 

4.  \Vhen  I  engage  in ,  2  bag  rulers  and  everything 

else  worth  two  cents. 

5.  I  should  think  that  that  animal  could  "^ scoop  rH>s'* 
(man  and  all)  with  his . 

TRANSPOSED  CITIES. 

The  meanings  given  of  the  transpositions. 
(For  example.— A  peddler  (vender) :— City— Denver.) 
1.  Braces.    3.  Partsof  a  door.    3.  A  vessel.    -1.  A  god. 
5.  Additional.    (J.  A  stick.     7.  Passion. 

METAGRAM. 

Find  the  name  (or  title)  of  a  certain  ruler,  composed  of 
ft)ur  letters,  out  of  which  you  may  get  (1)  a  command, 
(•i)  an  entreaty,  (3,  4)  two  animals,  and  (5)  an  idol. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Save  Eb*s  corn.  5. 

2.  Concave  inn.  6. 

3.  Ural  cavern. 

4.  Train  my  nic.lc.  S. 


Sam's  bad  cue. 
Luna  ghost. 
Sour  cheater. 
Mistic  icc-scalos. 


ANSWERS  TO  PCXZLES   IN  TUB   AUGUST  NUMBBR. 

PrzzLK  PiCTrnE.— (Rc^dn  at  the  top  Icft-li.ind  comer,  jro 
down.  th'?n  to  the  riclit.  then  up.  etc.)  1.  Clnrk  (only  the 
lark  btu*  flown  out  of  Ihe  piclnre,  leaving  llic  "  100"  [C]  on 
the  roof.)  2.  t'ldnc.  3.  Williams  <.'!lck  ninn  In  the  window, 
etc.)  A.  llftll.  S.  Floyd,  fi.  Adams  (A  d.im  S).  7.  Hewcs. 
8.  Lewis.  9.  Rntlfdp«>.  10.  CarroU.  11.  Ross  (How  S  S*. 
Vi.  Rodney.  13.  Rush  (R  U  s  \l).  U.  Pcnn.  iri.  Morris  dOOO 
o'er  ls>.  Ifi.  Read.  1".  Stockton.  IS.  Paca.  19.  llancocK. 
■Xi.  Taylor  (tho  roostrr's  tail  and  (HI).  21.  Braxton.  22. 
Middlcton.  'J3.  Bartlctt  (Hiir-toa  LET).  24.  Franklin.  25. 
Lynch.    20.  ^Ylthc^6poo^.     27.  Wyihe.    2S.  Stone.    29.  Wnl- 
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ton.  SO.  Thornton.  SI.  Morton.  S2.  Livingston.  33.  H;iy- 
■ward.  M.  Hopkinson.  SI  Nelson.  36.  Wilson.  37.  JefTer- 
80n.  S3.  Wolcott.  39.  Chase.  40.  Hart.  41.  Huntington. 
42.  Sherman.  43.  "Whipple.  44.  L-e.  45.  Kllery  (the  S;  of 
the  house).  46.  Gerry.  47.  Harrison.  48.  Gwinnett.  49. 
McKean  (MckeyN).  50.  Clymer.  51.  Smith.  52.  Hopkins. 
53.  Hooper. 

Thk  24-stice  PnzzLS  may  be  solved 
by  leaving  the  four  center  aricksaiid 
the  twelve  outside  sticks  (taking  aw.iy 
the  eight  intermediate),  which  will 
leave  two  squares,  tlioush  not  of  the 
same  size. 

DocBLK  AcEOSTio.— W—  igh  — T— Whittier,  Tennyfioii. 
H—  aKU  — E 
I  —  onia  — N 
T—  ifll  — S 
T— urke— T 
I— llinoi— S 
E-  br  -O 
R—  one  — N 
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Send  cojmnunicaiions  intended  for  Aimt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  <?.,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  and  7iot  toSi45  Broadway. 

^^Correspondents  ^vill  save  lime,  if  tlicy  -will  ad- 
dress their  letters  to  me,  until  the  first  of  November  (not 
afterwards),  to  "Rowayton,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn," 


How   Xhiing^s    are   Done    iu    Otlier 

Countries— HoM'  People  XrsETel, 

If  asked  to  take  a  drive,  I  have  no  donbt  that  most  of 
you  would  be  very  "willing  to  go,  as  there  are  few  thinga 
that  boys  or  girls  like  better  than  to  be  seated  in  a  car- 
riage of  some  kind,  behind  a  lively  stepping  horse,  and 
go  along  amootb  roads  in  a  pleasant  locality,  where 
fields,  hills,  rivers,  and  farm-houses  make  up  a  charming 
panorama.  But  when  driving  alone  in  this  pleasant 
manner,  did  you  ever  think  of  how  differently  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  go  from  place  to  place?  If  a 
tanner  in  one  part  of  our  country,  New  Mexico,  were  to 


take  you  on  a  jannt— I  mean  one  of  the  original  New 
Mexicans,  not  the  ''Americanos'"  who  have  gone  there 
since— the  chances  are  that  he  would  put  you  into  a  cart 
with  solid  wooden-wheels— not  a  nail  used  in  the  whole 
of  it,  and  with  a  pair  of  oxen  hitched  by  their  horns,  he 
would  start  off  quite  lively.  When  the  oxen  were  fairly 
on  the  trot,  if  you  did  not  go  many  miles,  you  would  get 
about  as  much  ride  to  the  mile  as  anywhere— with  the 
music  thrown  in.  This  vehicle  makes  its  own  music  as 
it  goes  along ;  the  wheels  are  of  wood,  the  axles  are  of 
wood,  and  the  music  they  make  as  the  clumsey  wheels 
go  wobbling  around,  is  quite  unlike  any  other  music,  or 
-if  you  prefer  it— any  other  noise,  I  have  ever  heard.  In 
a  wonderful  contrast  with  this,  would  be  your  journey 
with  a  Lapp;  the  fleet  reindeer  instead  of  oxen,  and  a 
sledge,  that  has  no  wheels  at  all.  If  you  took  your  ride 
in  India,  the  carriage  would  not  be  behind  the  animal, 
but  on  his  back,  as  you  would  no  doubt  have  an  elephant, 
and  in  that  country  it  is  well  to  be  up  out  of  the  reach  of 
tigers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  thinking  a  little,  you 
can  imagine  other  ways  of  traveling:  the  Esquimaux 
would  take  you  with  his  dogs,  elsewhere  it  would  be  a 
yak,  a  camel,  a  buffalo,  (not  our'a  though"),  a  llama,  and 
so  on  until  you  get  around  to  China.  "When  you  in 
imagination  reach  Canton,  Pekin,  or  other  large  city,  you 
will  expect  to  take  your  ride  about  it  with  a  carriage  and 
horses.  But  as  the  streets  are  only  6  or  8  feet  wide,  and 
crowded  with  people,  carriages  like  ours  would  not  get 
along  very  well  if  they  had  them.  Their  carriages  are 
purely  Chinese— and  the  power  that  moves  them  purely 
Chinese— in  fact  a  Chinaman.  The  picture  shows  a 
couple  of  ladies  going  out  to  make  a  call,  or  to  do  their 
shopping,  and  you  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  turnout, 
and  also  of  the  dress  of  the  passengers.  You  may  think 
that  the  coach  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  vehicle 
you  have  known  at  home  as  a  wheelbarrow.  If  it  does,  it 
is  the  only  w^heeled  vehicle  that  they  have,  and  this 
comes  within  one,  of  having  no  wheels  at  all.  When 
there  are  two  passengers,  they  seat  themselves  one  on 
each  side  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  picture,  but  if  there  is 
but  one,  that  one,  at  least  if  a  man,  sits  astride  of  the 


wheel.  I  never  had  a  chance  to  try  a  Chinese  coach,J)ut 
a  friend  who  was  a  long  time  In  Canton,  says  it  ie*not 
so  bad  when  the  streets  are  smooth,  but  when  the  road- 
way is  rough,  he  much  preferred  to  go  on  foot.  To 
judge  by  the  road  in  the  picture,  the  ladies  will  get 
their  money's  worth,  if  they  go  very  far.  Those  who  do 
not  like  this  kind  of  vehicle  take  the  only  other  that  is 
to  be  had,  which  has  no  wheels  at  all,  but  is  a  Sedan 
chair,  a  box  large  enough  to  sit  in,  with  long  handles  or 
shafts  at  each  end.  Here  the  motive  power  is  not  a 
Chinaman,  but  two  Chinamen ;  they  pick  up  the  Sedan 
and  its  passenger  and  resting  the  shafts  on  their  should- 
ers go  off  at  a  jog  trot,  which  is  very  pleasant  for  the 
one  who  is  inside,  whatever  it  maybe  for  the  two  out- 
siders. Tou  may  think  it  very  strange  that  men  do  the 
work  that  in  other  countries  is  done  by  horses  or  other 
beasts,  and  you  would  hardly  enjoy  a  ride  if  you  were 
carried  about  by  two  of  your  own  countrymen.  But  we 
shall  not  have  to  go  very  far  back  to  find  that  our  own 
ancestors  used  a  conveyance  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Chinese,  for  not  longer  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Sedans 
were  in  use  in  England  and  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. I  call  the  Chinese  affair  a  Sedan,  because  I  do  not 
know  any  other  name  for  it.  The  European  Sedan  chair 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  French  town  of  Se- 
dan, a  place  now  noted  as  that  where  Napoleon  III.  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians  in  1870  ;  but  as  in  China  all 
their  ways  are  very  ancient,  I  have  no  doubt  they  used 
Sedans  there  long  before  they  were  known  in  Europe. 
In  England  there  were  not  only  public  Sedans  to  be  hired 
on  the  streets,  but  every  person  of  means  had  his  private 
ones  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  they  were  uuch  used, 
especially  by  ladies,  and  I  have  old  people  speak  of  see- 
ing them  in  our  streets.  So  in  our  ways  of  going  about 
cities  we  are  only  about  a  century  ahead  of  the  Chinese, 
I  may  add  that  a  Palanquin  is  only  a  larger  form  of  Se- 
dan, in  which  the  passenger  lies  down  upon  a  stuffed 
cushion  and  it  is  carried  by  four  men,  two  at  each  end. 
These  are  still  in  use  in  Hindostan,  and  also  in  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  travelers  speak  of  them  as  being  very 
comfortable.  The  Doctor. 
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The  Univebbal  Clothes  Weenqeb. — We  have  had 
it  fairly  tested,  and  are  therefore  able  to  apeak  of  it 
with  confidence,  as  an  article  of  real  and  Bnbstantial 
merit,  which  only  needs  to  be  known  to  become  what 
its  name  imports  "Universal  I"  in  its  ase,  and  in  the  ap- 
proval with  which  it  shall  be  received.— lYra)  York 
Christian  Advocate. 

CHILDREN 

Tell  your  Parents  that  there  are  BEAU- 
TIFUL TIPPED  SHOES  now  for  sale, 
both  for  school  and  Sunday  wear. 

A  FARM  AND   HOME  OF 
YOUR  OWN ! 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECURE  IT  ! 

ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS,  FOR  AN  ACRE 

Of  the  Best  Land  ia  Ameiica.  3,00O,Oj0  Acres  in  Eastern 
Nebraska, 

NOW    FOR    SAI,E. 

Ten  Years  Credit  Given,  Interest  only  6  Per  Cent. 

Full  Inforiniition  sent  free,  address, 

O.  P.  DAVIS, 

Land  Agent,  U.  P.  R.  R,  Omaha,  Keb. 


TEAS 


This  is  a  combination  of  civpital- 
ists  to  sunply  conRtimers  onUj 
throujrliont  tIip  I'ln'ed  -Stirtes 
with  PURE  TEAS  'it  price3 
n«ver  before  known,  uii  (heniiitii- 
al  principle,  by  getting  np  clubs.    Send  for  New  l^rice-List. 

COIVSUMERS'    IMPORTING   TEA   CO., 

p.  O.  Box  5509.  No.  8  Chnrch  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener 

I -will  be  sent  feee  3 months  to  all  ap- 
Iplicauts.  We  do  no  task  any  one  to 
I  subscribe  for  our  paper  until  they 
I  know  what  they  are  to  get.  It  speaks 

1°for  itself     Price  only  $1  per  >ear. 
Most  liberal  terms  to  club  agent  a  of 
any  paper  in  this  country     I*ur- 
dy's  iiniall  Fruit  InRtmclor 
-is  a  work  of  64  pp.  that  t'  lis  in  sim- 
ple language  juat  how  to  ^row  fruits  in  abucdanco 
forhomeuseorm.irket     Pnce^.'i  ceni  a,  postpaid.     , 
A.  ML  rPBDY,  BoclieBter,  ».  x. 
Ueciii-der  S'^.u  liuiii  Au^.  ^o.,  ISTT,  tu  I>i.-c.,  IS.S,  for 
only  $1.0». 

SEND  30  CENTS  BY  MAIL  AND   GET 

And  Not 
'Wear  Out. 


imMii^^mmAeBmsacH 


Tile  .iijtertcnn  Afi7'irnUtir>st%iiys:  "  We  hnve  nevffrfouiid 
n  w-.Kcii  It  would  not  fit."  Foi  sale  by  \V;(tciim!ikers.  Cir- 
culars free.    Mention  Aqi-icuUnri^t  ichen  you  iriite. 

J.  S.  BIKCH  &   CO..  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


FO  R  TH  E' H  O  U  S~K^^ 

The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick's  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hy acini Hs,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  PlauIIng  In  tlic 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Klovcrs  In  tlie  House— Just 
published  and  sent  free  to  all.    Address 

JAMES    VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

ir-OR,   isvr. 

More  pfTertlve  nnd  more  complete,  nnd  more  reftdlly 
ndnptert  to  tlie  vaiiouB  mcclumlcal  and  ncrlcultural  unes 
than  iinv  other  in  the  market.  Pr:irtlcal  ImprovemcntB 
acrumufrtted  from  twenty  yenrn'  mnnufactiirlnK  rxncrtcnce. 
■with  repntatioii  niaintaliied  and  suct-esa  o^itahlleheil. 

Send  for  f'lrcnl.ir^,  di'':rriiiii\T'.  :iitil  cnntultiimr  irsfimnnl- 
ala  eonrrrnlntr  .>nr  PORTABl.F  STATIONARY 
and   AGRICULTURAL.    HTEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  A.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  niadlBon  Co.*  N.  V. 

"V"OTICE.— Capibte  parties  who  think  tliey  micht  snc- 
Xi  ceed  as  sale-cnien  can  obtain  go<^d  positions  with  the 
Metropolitan  Copying:  Co.  Syracuse,  N-  Y.  Jliefcrences  moBt 
accompany  ApplicaUon. 


OOOOO0OOGaOOOOOOOOOOOOQ99G©g 

D  THE  O 

I  Best -'Cheapest! 

I  CLOTHING  i 


I      Everybody, 
I    Everywhere 

g  Just    what    you    want,  in 

g  Quality,  and  Price,  for  less  money  % 

0  than  it  can  be  got  elsewhere,  or  © 


kind,  g 


could  ever  be  bong^ht  before,     o 

Free  samples  of  cloths  vritb.  price  for  O 

each   garment,  sent   anywhere,  whether  O 

100,  or  1,000,  or  3,000  miles  distant,  to  O 

be  selected  from,  if  quality  and  prices  q 

suit.    If  a  garment  is  ordered,  it  will  be  o 

true  to  sample,  -uieU  and  honestly  made,  g 

and  in  good  style  and  Jit.    It  will  cost  S 


O  only  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  to  find  out  9 

O  whether  this  is  so.     Write,  telling  just  @ 

O  what  you  want,  what  garments,  what  0 

O  cost,  and  for  what  purpose.                         «3 

O  ■^ 

Q  Foote   &  Bichardson,  245    Broadway,  § 

O  New    Yorli,  supply  thousands  of  well-  Q 

O  pleased  customers    all  over    the    United  O 

O  States  and  Territories.     Theyinvite«TO)'y  d 

Q  one,  enerywJiere,  to  examine  their  samples  0 

§  and  prices  (sent  free).    They  feel  sure 


i 


|S  they  can  save  money  to  all  who  give  ^ 
^  them  a  trial.  They  do  an  immense  busi-  S 
O  ness,  buying  their  cloth  of  manufacturers,  9 
O  and  saving  almost  intermediate  profits  ^ 
O  enough  to  pay  for  making  up  garments.  O 
O  They  employ  first-class  workmen,  at  low  Q 


rates   in  these  times,  and  are  satisfied  o 

with  a  small  margin  of  profit.  § 

O 
They  send  such  rules  of  measurement,  O 

that  any  one,  anywhere,  can  secure  a  good  o 

fit.     Any  garment  not  over  4  lbs.  weight  q 

can  go  anywliere  cheaply  and  safely  by  q 

mail.     They  mean  to  please  every  cus-  2 

tomer  in   quality,  make,  style,  and  price,  9 

and  in  straight-forward  treatment.  O 


{'t^W  Over  500  Clergymen,  from  Maine  9 
to  California,  constantly  get  all  their  9 
b  garments  at  this  establishment,  and  thou-  O 
O  sands  of  others  also.       Write    to  them  6 

o  o 

O  for  samples,  etc.,  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  O 
o  o 

O  for  your  interest  to  do  the  same.)  o 

g  FOOTE    &    RICHARDSON,  g 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 


POPULAR     CLOTHIERS, 
a-I.'V  Broad^Tay,  New  York, 

•\grir.nUnrist  fm'  Jnnf.  1877,  prti?,* 


o 
d 
o 
d 

L-.0.    o 

d 


OOOOOOOOOO  000  ooooooooooooooo 
YOU    CAN    BUY    A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

wUhont  nnv  risk  and  without  leavlnp  vonr  home.  Write 
for  our  Price  Mst.wlilch  Is  scut  free  and  gives  full  par- 
ticulars.    Address 

HOWARD  Sc  CO..  No.  222  Flflli  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mention  AffricuiturUi  when  you  writ*. 


MRS.  OLD  FOOT  DOES 

NOT  USE  THE 

ROBBINS  WASHER. 


C05DI0N  SENSK 
DOES. 
TAKE  rOUB  CHOICE. 


TO    MAKE    MONEY 


SECURE  AN  AGEBfCY 

FOR  THE 

r^-m-T .-i^.-e=t-i=t  A'Mt.!-r-> 

BOBBIffi  FIMIH   WISHER. 

This  machine  has  been  O'N'  TEIAL  for  the  past  sli 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  tmanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  this  :  "  Y oar 
Washer  has  proTeda  complete  success."  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  has  bten  reached  may 
be  f otmd  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbine  TVasher  is  an  entirelv  NTIW  MACHDvE.  It 
is  constrncted  upon  a  KEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  ia  removed  bv  water  force — there  Is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  Tlils  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinerv.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essential  points.  The  Eobbins  "Washer  will  cleanse  per- 
fectly, without  rubbiuq-,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
Is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
Ip  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
^.^If-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time.   It  saves  time  J  It  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  KOBBIKS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confldentlv  snv  to  every  housekeeper  in 

the  land.  You  want  a  EOlSBHsrs  WASlfEK.    You  cannot 

afford  to  be  without  one.    It  will  pav  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  S3. 50. 

Sample  to  thrsc  desiring  agencies,  ?3. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  "Washer  before  the  public  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 

ART  "OF  CLE^VNSING  FABRICS, 
■which, although  so  common,  is  yet  imperfecth  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundrr  business— 
In  connection  with  first-clas^  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  Bteam  wash  boilers.  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.:  Ttie  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  tht-  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  bv  the 
ROBBINGS  LITTLE  "WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

Tou  may  nsk  all  washerw<*men  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be:  "Plenty  of  elbow 
grease  ;"  or,  In  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub- 
bing on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  ii  In 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  tliat  remove  it  ?  No; 
to  do  that  you  must  first  din  it  In  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
In  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  aclluu  of 
the  soap  upon  It. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  the  most  cconnmirally 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  soUKlit 
after,  and  at  last  a  principle,  has  been  developed  in  the 
LITTLE  WASHER  that  embodlLS  all  the  above-named 
points. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  liavc  the  de- 
sired heat,  wlilch  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  (o  dis- 
charge the  dirt.  Second,  we  obialn  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  wlilch  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov- 
ing the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  larg--  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  Is  required  t->  com- 
plete the  operation. 

The  Washer  Is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  slzes-tlie  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  'suitable  for  country  hotels,  boa ruing-ho uses,  laun- 
dries, &c. 

OUU  JIETHOD  OF   HANTlLTNa. 

We  want  accuts  everywhere  throughout  tlie  United  States. 
In  every  State,  couutrv.  town,  and  hamlet.  Tlie  retal  price 
of  No.  1  Washer  Is  f  J.'5t' ;  of  No.  2  Washer,  fTv  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  l  size  at  $3  ;  No.  'i,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  %A.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  It  than  with  anyihlngevcr  before  offered  to  the 
public.  As,  for  instance,  wc  csiabllahcd  two  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga- 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  imc  In  Provldenee.  R.  1.  The  former.  Mr. 
Cliarles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2.iW  Inhnbitauts,  sold 
by  canvassing  In  two  weekti  sa  Washers.  In  the  laiter  |  Inco 
Mr  .lames  Roberts,  now  of  Naug-.Uuck.  Conn.,  sold  In  less 
than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  adv<  rtl.'iiiig  out- 
side the  store,  over  500  Washers.    A  thing  never  before 

TO  PERSONS  OFT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say.  if  you  wan'  to  secure  a  ^aylnp  business,  now 
U  your  time!  Pon'I  wall  till  the  t»es(  territory  Is  taken  up. 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  auti  j;o  to  work.  By 
following  tnstructl'ii'svou  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  hnve  done  It.  and  ih-  re  K  no 
reason  why  vou  should  not.  Full  dlrectioue  and  Instruc- 
tions ncconipanv  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  elrcniars",  testimonials.  Ac. 

We  also  sell  In  connect  Ion  with  otir  Washer  the"  Reliance" 
Wringer,  one  of  the  very  best  make.  The  retail  price  Is 
$7.S(>.  Will  send  sample  for  $7.  or  sample  Wringer  and 
Washer  together  for  %■•^.^^ 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  re^jlstcred  letter  to 

THE  GEO.  D.  BIfSELL  COMPANT, 
Naugatuck.  Conn. 

P.  S.— We  send  the  Washer  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
receipt  of  price. 

MenUoQ  this  paper. 
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DUTCH  BCIiBOUS  ROOTS 


AND 


SMALL.  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumii  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
Illustrated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  Ist.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  tn  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.    Address 

B.    K.    BLISS    &    SONS, 
SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

34  Barclay  St.,  Ne»v  York. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  57ia. 

Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  New  Autumn  Ciitalogue  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  PLANTS  and  SMALL.  FKUITS.  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  is  now  ready,  nnd  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants, it  contains  a  complete  list  and  represents  a  liirge, 
well-grown  and  selected  stocli.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceo- 
laria, P;iu-y.  Smihix,  Apple  Geranium,  and  other  Florist^s 
Seeds  of  new  crop. 

HE.VRY  A.  I>REER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IS  JOHffiST,   N^fV^YORK. 


IMPORTED 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

Our  NEW  DESCRIPTIFE  PRICED   CATA- 
LOGUE  of  the  above  is  ready  for  mailingi 


SEEDS  -,'Vi;:-=><B  U  LBS,  "i.-i^i-'    SEED  Sj 


CHIMr.SE    PRIMROSES. 

Finest  frineed,  larare  and  fnll  flowerinsr. 

Three;  plants,  ied,  white,  and  double  red,  for 50  cts. 

Twelve ....$1.50. 

By  mail,  post-paid. 

Catalo^nesof  Dutcli  Bulb=i.  Kosen.  Winter  Rlonming  Flow- 
ers, free.  HENRY    8.    RUPP, 

Cumberland  Nurseries,       Shiremanstown,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

FREE    TO    ALL. 

Our  desciiplive  Fall  Price  List  of  BUIiBS,  PLANTS, 
TREES,  •tc.  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Also  uui-  VVlltilesale  Trade  Liist. 

Address NANZ  &  NEDXER.  Louisville.  Ky. 

NEW    AND    RARE 

PLANTS  and  FHUIT  THEES, 

DUTCH    BULBS,    &c. 

New  Pears  ;  New  Peaches ;  New  Chenies,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinii.'i  of  Fruit  Trees.  Slirubs.  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS— Large  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  — Hot- 
House  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  collection,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.    Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  consists  of  an  immense  n  amber  of  Apnle  and 
Peach  trees  of  the  very  best  quality.  Also  Pear.  Clierry, 
Plum,  Forest,  anil  Evergreen  trees,  in  larse  nnmber  and  of 
very  vigorous  growth.  Grape  vines  and  Currant  plants, 
two-year  old,  rhat  defy  competition  in  quality,  and  in  al- 
most nulimited  quantities. 

Apple  and  Cherrv  seiMlIings,  one  vear  old,  of  fine  growth 
and  by  the  acre.— A  large  quantity  of  Durand's  Great  Amer- 
ican Strawberry  plants. 

Address  STEPHEN    HOYT    &:    SON, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 

PEACH    TREES. 

"We  offer  to  ttie  trade  a  larce  supply  of  very  fine  Peach 
Tiees:  also  a  large  stock  of  splendid  two  and  three  yetr 
Apple.  Wild  Goose  and  otlier  Plum  Trees.  Apricots,  Nec- 
tarines, one  and  two  year  Grape  Vines  ;  also  otiier  Fruit  and 
OVnamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrnbs,  i:ose=.  &c..  *c.  Send  for 
price  list.  THE    TEUO    NURSEIIIES    CO., 

Clinton,  Henry  Co..  Mo. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 


Otlier  trees  and  plants  in  full  supnlv. 
New  Brnnswick  (Xnrseria),  N.  J. 


Edwin  Allen. 


LS 


=100,000  Frnit, 
■:50,000  Everpreeni. 
500,000  Gretnhonee, 
Beddinc  Plant*.  &0. 
400  Acrci.    13  GT«nhouies. 


Blackberry,  Raspberry,  &  Strawberry 

PliANTS. 

Ad  immeDse  stocic,  In  lots  to  suit,  at  extremely  low  rates. 

JOHN  BUTTERTOIV, 
The  London Nniaery.  Hitnimontoa,  N.  J. 


PRIDE  OF  THB!  HUDSON 

THE    NEAV  SEEDLING  RASPBERRY. 

We  are  propagating  it  largely  for  our  own  trade  and  for 
the  originator. 

50  Varieties  Strawberries,  including  Great 
American.    Also   a  fall  assortment  of    Narsery  and 

Greenhouse  stock.  Special  attention  given  to  plants  for 
winter  bloumiug.  Extra  tjue  Caruations.  $S  per  100;  $1.50 
per  doz.  (Oct. only).  Smilax  roots,  1,  2  and  3  yrs.  old.  lioses, 
etc.,  etc.  at  extremely  low  rates.  Send  for  price  list,  in- 
cluding list  of  Dutch  Bulbs.  W.  L.  FERRIS  Jk.  &  CO., 
Dutchess  Nurseries,  15th  year.  Poughkeepsle,  N.  T. 

The  Henrietta  Raspberry, 

A  new  seedling.  Perfectly  Hardy,  no  protection  for 
five  winters.  Mercuiy  ii  below  zero  two  winters.  Enorm* 
onsly  Proir'tictive,  bright  color  and  fine  flavor.  UerritB 
iJJ^iuches  around.    Send  for  a  circular. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


Strawberry  PlaJtts. 
lUO  Monarch  of  West. 
HjOBoyden'sSO. 
150  Wilson's  Albany. 

Blackberry  Plants. 

40Kittatinny. 

40  Lawtons. 

35  "Wilson's  Early. 

Gooseberry  Plants. 

g-THoDghtons. 


Either  kind 

Post-Paid 

for  81. 

Address    Lapham 

&   A^•THONY, 

Clayton,  Del. 
Sample  Prices. 
Free  Catalogue. 
THE    DOLLAR 

NUKSEUT. 


Baspberry   Plants. 
60  Brandywine.Red 
2-'>  Delaware,        " 
■;5  Mam.  Cluster. 
Grape  Vines. 
15  Concord. 
I'i  Hartford  Prolific 
12  Clinton. 

Currant  Plants. 
25  Red  Dutch. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Plant  e;nlv  and  secure  a  crop  nf  trnit  next  season,  PAR- 
MELEES'  CRESCENT  SEEDLING,  now  ready  to 
send  by  mail,  or  in  pots  at  ^.00  per  doz.  Send  lor  circular. 
H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven.  Conn. 

Small  Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty. 

Great  American,  Durand  Beauty,  Crescent  Seedling,  Cin- 
derella, and  all  beat  Strawberries.  Early  Prolific,  Reliance, 
Brandywine,  (Susqneco),  and  all  best  JRaspberrlee,  Black- 
berries, CarrantB,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c.,  all  propagated  from 
best  stock,  and  for  sale  at  Kock  Bottom  prices.  Send  lor 
New  Price  List,  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COL.I.INS, 
MoorestoTTU,  N*  J. 


CRESCENT 

SEEDLING 

STEAWBEEEY 


19    the     Strawberry  par  excel- 
lence for  general  cultivation. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

WM.  F.  BASSETT, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


TIT'IIjSON  B.  B.,  Brandywine,  and  other  Raspberries. 
TT    Great  American.  Cresent,  Albany  Seedling,  and  many 
other  Strawberries,  In  large  or  small  Quantities.    Frlce-Ust 
free.       S.  C.  De  COtJ,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  K.  J. 


/CRESCENT  SEEDLdNGStnuvberry  plants,  warrant- 
■  '  '  -  —    -"  -  pj.  dozen,  $12  per 

Correspondence 


yjeil  pure,  by  mail  in  niO^s  or  in  pots.   $3  per  dozen,  $12  per 
100.  $100per  lUOO.    Discount  to  the  Trade.    " " 


solicited.    Send  for  circular. 

EZRA  STOKES,  Berlin,  Camden  Co.  N.  J 


^/fii  kinds  of2^^>^=^ 


CataLoqaes  10  cents, 
IVEW    FKUITS. 

Weofferforthefallof '877— APPIiES  :  S^aaf>.  Peicaukee, 
Walbridge,  Tetofsky  :  PEACHES:  A->y}i'ie7i,E'f.  Beatrice, 
Fatter.  Steadily,  Sleeper  s  Dir.irt :  PLUMS  ;  'Wild  GoORe, 
jiewmaiis,  De  Camdenc ;  CHERRIES;  Large  Mont- 
morency, Lo^iis  Philippe.  Also  our  usual  large  stock  of 
Apples,  (Jrabs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries. fiaspiHTriPS.  ^r.,  At.  Co'-re^pondpnce  solicitpd. 
HEIKES  NURSERTES  CO.,  Payton,  Ohio. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  " 

GENEVA  NURSERY,  GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

OKFER    AT 

LOW     PRICES, 

standard    and    Dwarf    Frnit    Trees, 

Grape    Tines,    and   Small   Frnits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Slirubs,  Vines, 

Eoses,  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Corre.ponflence    solicited,    nncl    Price    Lists 
fiirnislied  on  Application. 

Evergreens.  European  Larch, 

WHITE    ASH. 


liargreAt  Stock  in  America. 

Send  for  Cat:>lofirues. 
Orders  left  with  Francis  Skinner, 
Brookliae.  Mass.,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


All  Narsery  erown. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
Wankcgan,  111. 


PRIDE  OF  THE   HUDSON 

RASPBERRY. 

All   tb.e   otlier   Sma.ll  Fruits— Clioicest    kinda 
for  Sale. 

FALL  Is  the  best  time  to  plant  Uaspberrles,  Currants,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address        E.  P.  ROE, 

Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grapes,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 

100,000  No.  1  one  yr.  old  Concord  Grape  Vines, at  fin  per  1.000. 
UO.noO  Bhick  Cap  liaspberry  Tips,  assorted,  at  $6.00  "  1.000 
5110.000  Strawberries.  "  sit  $2.50    "    l,iO0. 

50,000  Turner  Raspberry,  "best  red,"  at  $G.00    *'   1,0  0. 

25,000  Naomi  "  "  at  *5.00    "    1.000. 

Address  THOMAS  H.  LESLIE.  Ipava,  IlL 

Gratis  a  60-Page  Catalogue, 

describing  the  largest  and  best  list  of  new  extra  early  and 
extra  late  Peaches,  and  ihe  largest  and  best  list  oi  long  Keep- 
ing Apples  everofi'ered  in  tins  country.  Kverv  Frnit  Grow- 
er should  see  this  list.  A  full  line  of  Nnrstirv'Stock  offered 
at  less  than  3^  the  usual  retail  price.  I  ship  ilionsands  of 
trees  and  plants  by  mail.  Send  for  Catalogue,  it  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant,  also  much  valuable  information. 

RANDOLPH   PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 

Southern  iNurseiy,  Wilmington,  Del* 

aRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Frnits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
■very  low  to  Nurserymen,  DcuIlm-.s,  and  large  Jr'lanters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descrintive  List.    Pricn  Lit^t  free. 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Frtoonia.N.  Y. 

SET  ODT  &RAPE  VINES  In  tHe  FALL! 

For  $!..'><>  I  vriU  forwa-ifl  by  Mail,  prepaid! 

1  Elvira,  retail  price  $1.00, 
1  Tavlor,     *'         "  30, 

1  Goethe,     "        '*  30, 

1  "Wilder,    **        "  30, 

6  Concord,  **        '*  60.  equal  to  $2.50. 

--  -ipiamftg  —- 


Vines  will  be  sent  in  time  for  Fall  i 


hg.    One  year  old 


Concord  Grape  vines  at  $15.00  per  thousand  ;  two  year  old  at 
fSO.OO  per  thousand,  delivered  at  the  Express  office.    One 
year  old  Concord  vines  bv  mail,  pre|>aid.  $1.00  per  doz.  Two 
year  old  Concord  vines  bv  mail,  prepaid,  $1..^0  per  doz. 
Address.      J.  G.  WARXEli. 
Clover  Farm  Vineyard,  Butler,  Bates  Co.,  Mo. 

All  varieties,  extra 
strong,   at  wholesale 
and  retail. 
Send  for  prices.    B.  "W.  CLARK,  Lockport,  N.  T. 


GRAPE  VINES ! 


GRAPES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Lartrest     Assortment 

ol  old  and  new  vaiicties. 
(?re((f/// reduced  Prices, 

(lorrespondcnce     snliciled. 
Price  list  free.    Addi-ess 

BUSH  &  SOIV  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Bio. 

APPLE  STOCK.S.  deep  culture,  lienvr  irrowlh.  1  yr. 
-No.l.JJ  pe.- 1  .(jOu  ;  t;s.00 per  10.000.   Concord  Grapes, 

$8  to  t3.T  per  I.OOO.  Magnolia,  Mazzard  Clici'ry.  (;iilvcantlius. 
and  Chestnut  Seedlinjrs.  Bedded  and  tliric'r  trarisplanttd 
Evergreens.  Send  for  Lists.  J.  JESKINS.Winona,  Col.  Co.,0. 

35  to  40  BUSHEIi!^ 

RYE  °«  WHEAT 

Per  acre  produced  by  the  STOCKBRIDGE  RYE  and 

WHEAT  Manures  at  a  cost  of  $11  per  acre  for  the  liye 
Manure  and  $16  per  acre  for  the  Wheat  Manure.  Also  ex- 
cellent for  Seeding  Down  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $2"  per 
acre.  These  manures  are  compounded  according  to  t)(e 
analysis  of  tiie  plant,  by  formulas  originated  by  Prof.  Pi^ck 
bridge  of  the  Massachnsetts  Agricnltnr.il  College,  and  have 
been  extensively  nspd  both  North  and  South  with  greatsatis- 
faction.    Send  for  Pamphlet.    Mailed  free. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agts., 
4:3  Cbatliam  St.,  Boston. 

FERTILIZERS! 

.     ONE    HUNDRED    TONS 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Stems 

FOR    SALE   AT    OUR    FACTORY. 

Put  up  In  bales  of  about  600  lbs.  weight,  at  $10  per  ton  de- 
livered at  cars  or  canal.  A  liberal  reduction  when  ordered 
in  lots  of  ten  tons  or  upwards. 

WILLIAM  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Peerless  Tobacco  Works,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES    SPEAR, 

85  "West  Street,  New  York.  Importer  of 

"KAINIT,"  or  German   Potash  Salts. 

MURIATE,  and  SalpUate  of  Pcitasli. 

Manufacturer  of  DRIED  BLOOD,  AZOTINE,  and 

Animal  flatter,  and  Agent  for  tlie  Sale  of 

FertillzinsT  Materials  Generally. 

Ground  and  Crude  Phosphate  Rock,  Bone  Plnck,  Ground 
Bones,  Bone  Meal,  Bones.  Acids,  &c.  All  goods  warranted 
as  represented.  Orders  promptly  executed  at  the  lowest 
market  rates. 
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THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER- BLOOMING 

RwSCS 

strong  Pot  lioses,  suitable  for  Winter  Bloom,  sent 
safely  tiy  mail,  pObtpttlii,    O  :>pltHu.ia  ruriciiei-.your  c/ioice.au 

labeled,  for  §1;  13  for  $3;  19  for  $3;  36  for  $4;  35  for  $5. 

For  10  cents  each  additional,  one  Magnificent  Premium  Rose 
toevery  dollar's  worth  ordered.  Send  for  our  IVew  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts. 
We  make  Roses  a  Greet  Specialty,  and  art  the  largest 
Mose-growtrs  in  America.  Refer  to  100.000  customers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  THE  DINGEE  &.  CONARD 
CO.,  Rose-Geowers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

NEW  and  RARE  ROSES. 


NEW   ECONOMIZER   BOILER  AND    ENGINES, 


ft 


y 


We  offer  from  oar  list  ol  over  500 
Varieties    of  Roses.       Well     grown 

re. 

$3 
Id 
,   .  ...  u»ff 

p  ants  per  mail, $1.51)  per  doz.;  JIU  per 
TOO.  Also  the  rarest  and  cltoicest 
Eversrecn  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Slinibs  of  :ill  varieties  for  plant- 
ini!  in  Lawn.  Trirds,  etc. 

MIL.LEU  &  HAYES, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'^''f^''^'^^^^    phints  from   I'ots  or  Field   Ciiltur 

->\^'7->  ^  jYi:^-a,  One  vear  plants,  our  selection,  at  : 

t\    \   ^£:''^JJV^perdoz..  Jib  per  100.    Two  rears  <> 

y,    >^"-'W/)        planrsat  $1  per(Ioz..$'J5perl0i.Your 


ROSES  and   GERANIUMS. 

Neve  Rare  and  Popular  Sorts. 

Send  for  Dcacripdon  and  Price  Ll«ts— free. 

TYRA  MONIGOMICRT,  Mattoon,  111. 

Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas. 

RHODODEVDROiVS,  HARDY  AZ.VL.EAS,  and 
ROSES,  all  of  unusually  fine  quality. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines,  with 
a  full  collection  of  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Japanese  Maples  and 
the  very  latest  novelties.  Cata- 
logues free  and  visits  solicited. 
S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 
KISSENA  NURSERIES, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  EOSES, 
AIVD    WIlVTER-BLOOMmG     PLANTS, 

BY    MAIIj— POSTAGE    PAID. 

Send  for  ratiilotriif^  N'o.  6  witli  Siippleinent— contains  two 
Ii line!  red  and  sixty-lour  collections  ol^nve,  lllteen,  and  twenty 
plants  eacti,  your  clioice  lor  one  dollar.    Address 

ROBT.    J.    HAL.IiIDAY,   Baltimore,  Md. 

75,O0O    PKACH    TREES 

of  the  Best  Market  Varieties.  Suitable  to  all  sections.  Other 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  A  large  stock  of  Wilson 
Early  lilackberi-y  Plants  (very  fine).  Conrorct  Grapes  (2  yr.. 
cheap), '^trawbeiry.  Kasplierry,  mid  all  Sra  ill  Fruit  I-'iants  and 
■Vines,  &c.  A  (iciiei-al  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates.  Address 
CHAS.  liLAClv  &;  BliO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,N.J. 

Tree  Seeds  for  Forest  Planting, 

12  packets,  V2  sorts,  post-paid,  50  rts.    Large  size  packets,  12 
sorts.  Ji.'Xj.    Tree  Seetllinixs-vcrv  low.    Address 
VVM.  \V.  JOHi\SOIV,  Central  Lake  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


P I PU)  MAS 

ACRICUlTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Spccloicni  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Enjnving,  Mfg.  and  Lilhoi^apliing  Co. 

so  .0  .-S  J'arh  Flare,  X.  y. 

IFTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

Oenteanial  Grounds,  Philadelphia. 

The    Largpsf,  Grnniles*.    and    I>Iost  Complete 
Exhibition  in  the  World. 

A  GRAND  DISPLAY  OP 

PLANTS  &  FLOWERS 
Pomological  Products  and  Vegetables, 

■WIM,  TAKI!  ri,ACK 

OCTOBER  3D  TO  5TH. 

X,arire   rromiums   off^Tcd.    and  special  Inducements  to 
Exhibitors  from  all  p  irts  of  tlie  conntrv. 

For  Premium  ListB  and  further  Information,  Address  the 
Manager. 
CHAS.  W.  GllEENE.  JOHN  L.  MOKTON. 

Manager.  President. 

AGKIVKRAT.  ASSORTMKNT  of  Frull  Trees 
and  Plants  at  low  mtcs.    Prirr  list  frre. 

n.  S.  .lOMNSTON.  Stockier,  Del. 

XTToo*!    \«li<-<(.-l.O(»n    rrsiTEI  s  nf    Hickory  and 
TT    Wbito  Oak  Wood  Ashes  for  Sale  on  Uno  of 
Central  U;ulrniul  of  Nt'wJcracy,  ni  Lynn's  Wood-BDm-* 
Ins  Lime  Ktlnst  Frcemansbare,  Peua'a. 


Monnted  and  not  mounted,  for  Agricultural  and  all  purposes- 
new  taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors. 

The  only  A^ricaltnral  Engine 

with    RETURN  FLUE  BOILER  In  use. 

Fire  passes  from  Fire-box,  which  is  surrounded  with  water- 
through  a  12  to  2-')  lu.  flue,  according  to  Pize— passing  ihroiigli  the 
■water  in  Boiler  to  the  Chamber  in  rear,  and  tlien  back  to  the 
front  through  3  in,  flues. 

All  sparks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— All  ■wronghtiron. 

Tlie  Cheapest,  most  Economical,  yet  powcrfal 
Kngine  In.  tlie  ninrket,  :infl  is  the  best  and  safest  Steaming 
Boiler  in  use.  We  invite  competition  with  any  first-class  maker. 
It  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  horizontal  boiler 
built.  Before  buying,  see  one  or  send  for  lull  particulars,  circu- 
lars, etc.,  which  will  De  sent  free  by  addressing 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural 

ENGINES 

For  Ginning,  Threshing,  etc. 

A    Specialty. 

{CHEAPEST    AyD    BEST.) 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue,    Address 

A,  B,  FAEQUHAE,  York,  Pa, 


"ECLIPSE" 

PORTABLE 

FARiVI     ENGINE. 

(See  illustration  on  pacre  240.  Jnno  number.) 
Send  for  Centennial  Judg^es*  Reports,  and  cata- 
logues of  Eclipse  Eugiues*  Stationary  fnsrinea, 
Boilers,  SaTr-MlUs,  (^ic,  to 

FlilCIi  &  CO., 

WAYNESBORO,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

BOOKWALTER   ENGIIVE. 

Compact,  Snbstuntial,  Kconomical,  and 
Easily  managed,  (.iuaranteecl  to  work 
■well  .-iTuJ  give  full  power  clainiod.  En- 
jrine  and  Boiler  comiilele,  including 
Governor,  Fiiinp,  &c.,  (aud  boiingj,  at 
the  low  priee  of 

3      Horse-Power $342.00 

4'<        "  "         283.,^.0 

ew        "  "         343.50 

r^~  Put  on  Cars  at  Spriiiglicld,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &  CO., 

Springfield    Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  ^^ew  York  City. 

SKINNER 

,M  Mmiumm 

x4£^F^  33^  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 
"""'%! tfc^        All  parts  duplicated. 
.^^ETfe^       Send  for  circular. 

sk:inne:r  &  vtood, 

^___ Erie,  Pa. 

GLOBE  PLOW  WORKS. 

ALEXANDER  SPEER  &  SONS, 

Manufacturei-3  of  every  description  of  Plo'fvs,  Plo'w 
Castinsra,  CultiTatorBt  Potato  DicffferB,  imcl  Har- 
rows, AKricultural  Steels  a  specialty,  made  to  any  shape 
fitted  wltli  or  -n'ithout  bolls. 

Works  rnr.  Piiquesnc  Wav,  Fifth  St.,  and  Cecils  Alley, 
PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

THE  CILPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirely  of  Iron  and 
steel.    Ra.sily  operated  enllrcly  by 
one    lever.    Slinple,  atrotip.  dura- 
ble.    Performs    b<'ttcr  work    In 
unskilled    hands  tlian   a  skillful 
plowman   c:in    do  wttli    wiilkliiir 
plow.  7.000  sold  imd  in  use  in  two 
' ^^uiiimiar-nrwrw-  y*''^''9.  ctvinc  unbnnndi-d  sinisfuc- 
-»^5W«»lHBi5s^»  tlon.    (^old  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
trial  lfl74.aiul  Indiana  Stale  irlul 
lS7fi,  the  two  hi^xbest  ever  award- 
ed sulkv   plows. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1R9  Watrr'St..  New  York.  .Acmt. 
DEERK  &  CO..  Mollne.  Ills.    Established  1S47.    Miinufar- 
turersol   Gunu  Plows,  CuItiv:\tors,   and    Steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes,  espcc.liiily  adapted  tORtlcky  soils.    Send  ior  cinvilars. 

rill  1 1    ""lA   rrnrnrnn-Tirn    Sa-.^^  >v  ri^-r>l?M 


MftUorv  A  Sanford  P.nt'-nt.    The  best  In  use.    Company's 
Agent   JOilN  W.  QUINCV,  fl6T\-iniftm  St..  N.  T. 


QUEEN  CITY  ENGINE. 


For  Cotton  Gins.  Tliresbcrs,  Print- 
ing Oinoes,  etc. 

Dcserlptivr    Circulars    si-iif   on   npplicadon. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

All  Sizes  Poi-tabic  aiul  stittiniiai-y  Kiic^iiit'S. 


^SJUMSl 


CI^TPPER  V.'rli.Ml  Kncincs,  oil"  iind  oi\  whorls! 

Vtivv  ..n  wh.-K.  r,  \io\fv  Power,  $4S...  ,s  Horse  on  wherls. 
Price  $71X1.  Dry  Steam  Iloilr.ontal  l-lncuifs,  S  Hoi-sc  Pow- 
er ClIniiiT,  oil  uliicls.  *',i.'r>.  nuikU-rs  ol  Stutlounrv  Kiiclnc^ 
4  styles,  from  C>  to  *,'0 '  Ilorse  PowiT.  CoiU-^'s  Enjrlncs.  Extra 
Finioh  luid  rut  o(T  I'-ui^lnrs.  Crank  Stailounrv,  and  Plain 
Finished  Engine*!,  Bollrrs*.  ('irrubir  Snw-Mills.  &r.  succcs- 
Rois  to  ntcii  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerlv  Wood  &  M:nin, 
Kstablisltod  1S57.  We  have  the  Mrotrsr  line  of  Engine  Pat- 
terns In  United  States. 

TAYI.OK    I»f ANUFACTtTRING    CO.. 
"Westminster,  Maryland. 

ftond  responsible  Apenls  wnnie.l. 

Dodifc    Hay    Press— .lutoiuatic    Feed. 

Puts  10  toils  In  a  common  rar— Presses  a  car  load  a  day — 
rortrthlc  as  a  wa^on.    Gnarantcpil. 
Address  M.  &.  H.  M'FG  CO.,  Waterrorrl,  N.  T., 

or  Vr.  T.  HANN  A,  S76  N.  Water  St.,  Chlcaco,  DL 
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AMi^RlCAN    AGRIOULTtJRIST. 


[OciTdBEE, 


Gardcu  Engine  and  fire  Extinguisher. 

Protects  Building's  from  Fire,  and  Trees.  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Ineeets,  Throws  water  ."iO  ft.  Easily  earned.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  oi  Factory,  should  be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  See  description  and  illusti'ation  pases  ITS  and  ISO, 
Am.  AgrtcuiUivist,  .\Iav.  isTT.  Scnrl  for  larg(?  Illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and 
.Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


a 


Time  is  Money." 

!Mal£e    the    most    of  it. 
TIse  it  to   the   1>e>«t    ad-va.iila.g'e. 

A  good  time-piece  will  help  you  to  this  desirable  result. 

Jerome's  30-Honr  Clocks 


S.   B. 

Establiahed  183G. 


are  cheap  in  price,  handsome  in  ap' 
pearance,  accurate  in  performance^ 
and  durable  in  actual  service.  They 
have  Detached  Lever  Escapements, 
Heavy  Metal  Movements,  and  balance 
wheel  like  a  watch,  and  consequently 
rmi  in  any  position. 

Black  "Walnut.  Scotch  Plaid.  Moroc- 
co, and  Metal  Cases,  at  retail,  ^2,^2  50, 
$3,  and  $3  50,  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid. 
"Wholesale,  $15  to  $27  per  dozen,  uy  ex- 
press. 
JEROME   &   CO.. 

New  HaTcn,  Con n . 


SOMETHING    NEW!!    for 
CaOLL    &   FRET    SAWYERS! 
Scroll  Saw  Decorated  Wood  Co., 
84  Cliambers  Street,  Ne\F  York:  City, 
Sole  Importers  :ind  Miinufacturers, 
Elegantly  embellished  patterns  in  briglit  colore  and  gold 
traiistv.rred  on  the  wood,  by  the  well  known  process  of 
Decalcomanie, 
Flower  Pot  Screens,  (7  pieces.)  7  sizes.  20c.  to  60c. 
TVork  Baskets,  (7  pieces,)  5  sizes,  20c.  to  60c.    Card  Baskets, 
(7  pieces,)  2  sizes,    25c.  to  40c.     Photograph    or    Picture 
Frames,  6  sizes,  lOc.  to  40c.    Book  Pest.  9x1-?,  (6  pieces,)  65c. 
CiKiirVase,  (6  pieces,)  35g.    ^Napkin  Itinirs,  (5  pieces.)  I5c. 
Saint's  Chapel,  Snc.    Pen  Fvack,  15c.    Match  Safe,  15c.    Key 
Rack.  25c.    Clock  Front,  30c.    Watch  Stand,  25c.    What->;  ots, 
50c.    Fan  Handles,  pair,  12c.    Silk  Spools,  4c..  &c.,  &c. 

By  this  process  the  sawyer  is  enabled  to  produce  articles 
of  greater  elejiance  with  tliesame  labo'-  as  from  ordinary 
patterns.    Send  lor  circular.         S.  w.  Plume.  Treasurer- 


s 


OROLL 

AWS. 


CEIVTENJ/IAL  and  20  State  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMAS 

TO  THE 

Fleetwood  and  Dexter 


For  ACCtTEACT, 

KAPIDITT,   flURABTLITT, 
AND  LOW  COST. 

Prices,   $5  to  S23. 

TlSVniP    BROTHERS, 

MANtJFACTUKEnS, 

WILMINGTON,   DEL. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Illns- 

trated  De8i°;ns. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

IVIaglcal    Patching    Plate. 

Needed  and  Useful  in  every  Family. 

"Will  mend  Tin,  Bi-asa.  or  Copper  W;ire.  or  Lead  Pipe, 
"Without  the  use  of  soldering  iron  or  acid.  Can  be  u.sed  by 
any  woman  or  child.  Sample  Sheet  sent  by  mail  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-flTe  cents.  Canvassers  make  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  day.  One  Agent  writes.  "Sold  to  flfty-aeven 
families  out  of  sixty-three  canvassed." 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOU  MIDDLE  AND  NEW  ENG- 
LAND STATKS.    TKRMS  LIBERAL. 

TR.ACY    «te    CO.,  243  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

■p  A  '11  t-illVn^Cl       Inveniors  should  apply  to  W.  H. 
-r.fl.iX2ill   X  n»    Baboock,    Solicitor,    fformerly 
Blaminer  XS.  S.  Patent  Office,)  513  7th  St.,  WasblnKton,  D.  C. 
JR^ected  cases  taken  at  two-thirds  price. 


Tk  AVE  RILL  Fait 

MIXED   READY   FOR    USE, 

IS  THE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


E.  E.  TOWNE,  Sup't  Huck  Mfg.  Co.,  Sprinefield,  Mass., 
■writes  :— '•  Five  years  ago  I  used  your  paint.  It  wears  well, 
better  than  any  other  I  ever  used." 


The  above  is  the  substance  of  letters  we  are  constantly 
receiving. 

Send  for  Sample  Cards  and  testimonials  (furnished  free) ,  to 

AYERILL   CHEMICAL   PAINT   CO., 

38  Burlinsr  Slip,  New  York. 

171  East  Randolph  St..  Cbicaeo. 
13a  East  BlTcr  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Wire  Mattress. 


Awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  and  Diploma  of  Merit  bv  llie 
U.S.  Cent"nni.il  rnmnilsjioii.  for  "STRENGTH  AND 
PORTABILITY,  OCjniBINED  WITH   cMap^ 

NESS  AND  COMFORT."— This  niatrress  is  coiislrurt- 
eilou  such  mechanical  pi  inciplcs,  that  il  can  never  saa  vniler 
imij  Circumstances.  The  only  ni.-iltiess  that  icill  not  rust  in 
ana  climate.  It  is  the  only  mattress  that  can  be  safely  ship- 
ped in  compact  boxes.  It  is  the  only  mattress  pcttinE  Its 
ehisticity  from  tempered  steel,  and  not  from  iron  wire.  For 
Hotels,  Hospitals  and  all  Public  Institution-i.  as  well  as  (or 
private  faniilles.  the  National  Wire  Mattress  is  the  one  above 
all  nihn-s  that  will  ffive  entire  satisfaction. 

Do   not  confonnd  this  with  any  wo-ven  -wire 
mattress.    Sl.ippeil   to  anv  P..  U.  station  in  the  r.s.  a"d 
Canada  FREE  of  ctaarees  on  receipt  of  price.  $13.50. 
Send  for  Circular. 
Tllli  NATKlNAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain.  Ct. 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular,  Sample,  and 

Full  Particulars, 

Address 

'-''KNITTING  MACHINE 

Clilcopee  Fall:^,    Mass. 

GREAT    REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  MacbineB.  (Centennnlal  Awardl,    No.  157 

North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.    G.  A.  Qnimby,  Agent. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Needle,  flO.OO,  formerly  $20.00. 

No.  2         "         72       "  11.00,         "  22.00. 

No.  3         "         84       "  12.00,         "  21.00. 

No.  4         "        100       "           12.50,         "             25.00. 
(Six  extra  needles  sent  with  eacb  machine.) 

LADIES! 

BEWARE  OF 


Imitations. 


Keep's  Custom  Shirts  made  to  measure. 

The  very  best,  6  for  19,  delivered  free  everjTvhere. 

Keep's  Patent  Partly-Made  Dress  Shirts. 

The  very  best,  6  for  $7,  delivered  free  everywhere. 

An  elegant  set  of  Gold  plate  oUar  and  sleeve 

Buttons  given  with  each  half  dozen  Keep's  shirts. 

Samples  and  full  directions  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Merchants  supplied  at  a  small  commission  on  cost. 

Trade  circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

HULL    &    SCOTNEY, 

.346  North  'Water  St.,  PhiladelpUIn,  Pa., 
GENERAL    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

»nd  'Wholesale  Dealers  In  Butter.  Cheese,  Ekjb.  Ponltry, 
Lard,  Tallow.  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool.  Cotton.  Poannts.  Broom  Corn.  Foreiffn  and 
IJomestic  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Artvanoes  made  on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c.,  4c.  Rcfcreiire  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  onr  cit.v. 

EO  (\  TTT  A  T)-T\  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.  05  U.  VV  iiXlJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 
Sole  Atrents  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Sieam-cookcd  White  'Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  37'9  'Wo.shiiiirf  oi>-st..  N.  Y. 

(Bsfd  1«45.1      'Ref.,  Irrinn  Nntionnl  Ban",  New  York  City. 

Rl  I  I  II  ICI  T      nr\T  P     PKODCCE  coniMX.s- 
U  X  U  lO  Jji  L/U  U-D,    SION    MERCHANT, 
141R<"ntleSt.,  New'Yorlt:    ExtablishedinHS-'.  Market 
reports  and  shippiiig  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


TO  FARMEK8. 

Do  yon  or  your  sons  or  daughters  want  to  earn  a  few  liun- 
dred  dollars  during  ilie  fall  and  winter  months?  TV'e  can 
give  you  your  own  or  nerijliboi-iiig  towns  in  which  to  intro. 
duce  our  new  bouks,  which  are  of  the  most  vsiluahle  and 
popiihir  kinds.  Toucan  maketVom  $-.2uto  $Wa  month  ciear. 
Hundreds  do  it  every  season  for  us  and  joucan.  Full  in- 
fonnarion  sent  you  free.  Writes.  Address  AM.  PUBLISH- 
ING  CO.,  Hai-tford,  Coun.,  Chicuso,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

AGENTS    WANTED     FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN. 

A  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  practical  operation  of  conBtltutional  goy- 
ernment  in  this  country  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  parties, 
Ac,  constituting  an  Encyclopedia  of  American  Politics. 
Over  1,600  pages.  Price  $5.  Address  for  terms. 
H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Temperance  fS'I'i.S^'i 

sued.    Single  copies,  25  cents.    Per  Hundred,  $20. 

'I^emperance  !$on^s  r„'''{,l''^?r^-'ords 

without  music.    Price,  in  cents.    $r..n(i  per  hnndretl. 

•WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HERALD  of  HEALTH  for  1878. 

All  new  subscribers  who  send  in  $1.00  at  once,  will  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  numbers  from  Julv,  1877,  free.  By  sending 
|2^^0,  ihose  excpllent  books  Eating  for  Strength,  Price  $1.00, 
and  Liver  Complaint,  DyspepFiiu  and  Head-ach<?,  their  Cure 
by  Natural  or  Hygienic  Agencies,  Price  $1.00,  and  the  flerald 
of  Health  as  above  specified,  will  be  sent.  Circulars  of 
boots  free.  WOOD  &  HOLBiiOOK. 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Us   Fifteen   Cents 

and  receive  "|  l^pagesTVe-w  jNItTssiC  by 
return  mall, -I-  «  Tvortli  in  sbeet  maslc 
rorm^S.OO.    Xbe    FOLIO,  §1.60  per  year. 

WHITK,  SMII-H  &  CO.,  BOSTON.  -MASS. 

"M^RTENDS,   If  you  are  in  anv  way  interested  in 

*  BEEk  or  HONEY, 

we  will  with  ploasnrp  pend  vnn  a  samnle  copv  of  our 
Monthly  GliEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  ^vith 
a  descriptive  i  rice  list  of  our  1  itpsriniprovi'mcntsin  HiTCs, 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Section 
Honey  Boxes*  all  lJooI;s  iind  Jouinals,  everything  iier- 
tainint;  to  Bee  (Juiture.  ^'ot/iinc/  patented.  Simply  send 
your  address  on  a  iiostal  card,  icrittpn  plninlt/,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  'Sew  Tork. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SOKS. 


50 


samples. 
Circular. 


25 


S.\OWFLAKE  CARDS,  ifstamp': 

5  packs,  5  names,  SI.    By  return  mail.    Send 
bills  OI-  silver.    Wavr;uiteci  to  suit  or  m^jney  re- 
funded.   All  other  kinds  equally  low.    Largest 
varieiy  on  eartti.    Agents  wiinted.    One  eeni  us 
nearly    $100.00     shortlv   after  petting   his 
Money  for  YOU  TOO  in  tliis.    Send  Stamp  for 
W.    (..    CANXON, 
712  'VVasUiiks;toii  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

ELEGANT  CARDiS,  no  two  alike,  with  name. 
lUceuts.  20  NobDy  Scroll,  with  name,  10  cents,  post- 
paid.    _      GEO.  J.  liEED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


ELEGANT  CVRDS.no  two  alike,  with  name, 
lOcts.  iO  Fine  Scroll  Cards,  20  srvles.  10c. ,  post- 
paid. J.  B.  BUSTED,  Sassau,  N.  T. 


YOTJK   NAIWE  printed  on  50  MIXED    CARDS. 
Dam.ask.  liepp.  Granite,  Bristol.  &c..  lor  JOc.  and  stamp. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Kox  S.'iii.  W.alliiifrford.  Conn 


50 


Mixed  Cards,  Damask,  Eepp,  Granite,  Etc.,  with 
name  printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outfit,  25c. 
Address  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


50 


BRISTOL    CARDS,  lii  tints),  with  name,  .and 

sample  ot  Oriental  Polish  for  10  cents  and  stamp. 

1.  W.  AUSli.N  &  CO.,  i^OETH  UiyK.V.  Cox.N-. 


aP{  MIXED  CARDS, 

\J*J    Asents' Outfit.  lOc.    L.  C.  COE 

40 


with    name,    10c. 
and  stamp. 
•  Outfit,  10c.    L.  C.  COE  &  CO.. Bristol,  Ct. 

Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  18  Styles,  with 
your  name  on  them  all  for  only  10  cts. 

STAK  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 
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LARGE  MIXED  CURDS,  with  name  10c. 
and  Set.  stamp,  'i'l  Styles  PUN  CARDS,  10c. 
Samples  Cc.         M.  DOWD  <fc  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


A  Beautiful  Portrait, 

Of  any  size,  can  be  made  fiom  a  common  card  photograph, 
or  other  nicture.  of  anv  person. 

We  will  send  full  description,  prices,  &c.,  to  any  rehahle, 
re-'<pectable  mim  who  will  act  a<!  our  ngent.  To  snch  a  narty 
we  oflfera  ;>«-mn7Te"f  and  pr(y7ia67e  business  of  the  highest 
reapectability.    Address 

TEN    EYCK    &    CO.,    Anbnrn,  N.  X. 

HOMES  l^ 

PEOPLE,  50  pa^es,  4fl  eneravlnes  of  houses,  post-paid  2.'ic. 
Send  for  it.     GKO.  PALLISER,  Architect.  Erfdgrport,  Ct. 


PALLISER'S    MODEL 


AGENTS    LOOK  !     Cataloene  of  44  Noyeltles  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-hook  invalnahle  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Before   Purchasmg"  Paints  or  Hoofing, 

SEND    FOR    REDUCED    PR!CE    LIST    OF    H.    W.    JOHNS' 


conlaiiiiiig  a  great  vaiitlij  of  Jlemx.  inclmiiiig  many 
good  lliiiU  ami  Sagge-sUoiis  n-l'dch  ice  throic  into  fmaUer 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  space  dsewliere. 


H.  W.  JOHNS  M¥FG.  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  H.  Y.     Continued  from  p.  368. 


The  most  extensive  manufacturers  in  the  world,  of  ROOFING— SHEATHINGS— STEAM  PIPE  and 
BOILER  COVERINGS,  STEAM  PACKING,  PAINTS,  FIRE,  ACID,  AND  WATER-PROOF  CEMENTS, 
COATINGS,  ETC.  Reader  for  use— Easily  applied  by  any  one.  These  articles  are  superior  in  quality 
and  durability  to  any  others  for  similar  purposes  made,  and  are  in  use  by  thousands  of  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Rail  Road  Co. 'sand  others  in  this  country. — See  references 
in  Illustrated  Cataloifue.     Also  for  sale  by  PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH,  No.  406  Arch  St. 

C.  A.  PARKER  &  CO.,  New  Orleans.  DOWNIE,  TRAINER  &  CO.,  Boston. 

THOMPSON  &  UPSON,  San  Francisco.  M.  M.  BUCK  &  CO.,  St.  Louis. 


5000 


AGENTS  WANTED  KS.'J.ySlSS'sl!; 


Bight    and  gives  universal  Batlsfactlon. 
new  useful  inventions. 


aiiioiu)i:£C(l  i>lcLal 

—    _,v-^^„*^  .^^ai'pcucr.     Sells  r  t 

faend  stamp  lor  Catalogue  of  tiiis  and  many  oihcr 


"Best  In  the  "World."     ""Would  not  sell  It  for  $j.' 
Sample,  post  paid,  :i5  cents. 


"Worth  a  dozen  steels."    Hundreds  of  pimilnr  tf  stiironlr.ls. 
(i.  J.  t'APEWCI.li  t';.-  CO..  Ches^hiic,  Cc::::. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

"Silver  Steel"  and  "Albata"  Silver-Plated, 

fSave  tbe  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  tlie  si 
plated  w:irc'  manufactured  by  us  direct.  Tlie  goo  s 
made  of  good  durable  metr\l  and  will  we:u-  fur  years. 

These  arc  not  cheap  brass  goods*  lii^c  the 
BO-cal'led  "  rrcnimin  Silvei- W:ire,"   with   which 

the  marliet  is  ftoo'li'ii,  but  ar-j  warianted  as  y' ^^^  1  doz, 

represented.      Remember,   brass 
eoods  are  poisonous  ! 


Any   of   these 
iToosls     sent    by 
mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price. 

Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

and  blade,  all  silver-plated ¥3.:'j0 

G  I>csert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated $2.00 

I  doz."  Silver  Steel"  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated. ?;!.00 

Silver  Steel"  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated §1.50 

1  doz.  *'  Silver  Steel  "  Table  Forks,  silver-plated $1.50 

1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated 75 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (U  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated .*;|.2ri 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articl--s.) 
The  entire  set  (50  pieces) 89.50 

When  desiied,  Ini  ials  will  be  stamped  on,  for  20  cts.  per  set. 

All  sums  over  SI  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 


Address 


TEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


HAEDWAEE  and  CUTLEHY. 

BuilderHHardware.— Every  tliliiEnecessaiv  for  InuM- 
inz  nr  iriiairini:  Hit-  I  itxisc,  Burn,  or  Outllouses.  niachin- 
isla  Hardware. -!^i'ru\v»,  Wusliers,  Bolts.  Wrenches,  elc. 
Bouse  Furnisbinc  Goods,  ineUulini;  KefriKerators,  al- 
so Farmine  Iiiiplcraents  ami  Tools  ot  all  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FAKRIN«TON, 

3a  Howard  St.,  New  \  ork  City. 

"ANTRIM" 
'   MINCER, 

Foi  Bashing,    Chop- 
ping, etc. 

A  simple,  clean,  cheap 
anil  useful  macliiue,  lor 
e\eiv  diiy  use,  Ihnl 
stands  without  rival  lor 
Its  Intended  purposes. 

ll(tail  price,  SI- 
Hi\c  your  merchant 
send  I  sample  order  to 

GOODELL  CO. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 
and  95  Ueade  St.,  N.  V. 

Tlie  Woiulcifiil   Writing   Machine. 

IMPROVED    TYPE    WRITER 

NOW  RICADV.    Stipersedi'ft  the  pen   for  eonimon  wrllinp. 
Three  to  tivoniy  eoi.les  taken  at  once.    'I'wo  thirds  saved  In 
time,  paper,  "iKl  poBtuKe. 
Send  lor  Circular.    Agents  wanted. 

l,Oi:KE    &    IIATKS,  2in  llrondwny,  N.  T. 


MAGIC  lANTERNS 


ami  SicreoiMicoiis"!  ""  i-i";i-,  ■""Ip','':',".  .^■'''"■'' l"„"'- 
tratlnis  ev.Mv  Hul>|eel.  lor  Publie  V.xlillliIloilH,  etc.— 
Prntlt'ihlc  buKi'ien^  t'nr  a  ni'iii  trilli  sitxill  <'!}nhil.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  VicwH  for  Cnii,.,,,:,  SriH.ni,.  Jln'-c'"". 
Xiimliiil  Sriionh,  and    /Vii'tor  /■.nlertalnments.    el-paife  11- 


.....'i(t(r/;   .., 

lustra((>d  <:Htiii 


•  Xrce. 


MnAl.l.ls'ri'U';,  M'i'K  Optician,  49  yas-^nnSt..  K.  Y. 


MOMsS; 


mvi'ilii   M'llh  Ste 
lalo 


II   and  Kev  Cheek 
mples   ylW.K.    S. 


KSCER,  u;  WashlnRton  St.,Uo9ton,Mass, 


Mark  Twain's  Pateist  Scrap  Book, 


Ciuinnu'il  rcaily  to  receive 
your  scraps.  i'r;cV's  IVoni  $0.-IO 
to  ^5.1)0  v.:\ch.  iticUidmi;  posC- 
ai:e.  Where  your  Bodksi'llcr 
docs  not  Icccp  tlieni,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circului-. 

SLOTE,  WOODMAN  &  CO,, 
110  it  121  AVilliain  St., 


Imported  Scrap  Pictures, 

forOrnamentintr  Scrnp  Books,  Pottery,  Japanese 
Jars,  &:<\    Sciu  by    iii;iil   irom  ;>i-.  u  slicct  mul  upwayis, 
Siitl?i[iu'iion  j;uaruntccd  as   lo  iiricc  aud  quality  ol  goods. 
Send  I.e.  for  ropulur  Piicka^i'  <>l"  Samples. 

OSCAR  W.  YOFNG,  60  Fourth  St., 

Bruoklyu,  E.  D.,  New  York, 

IrfYAi/iD   Eecimxis-q 

ROLLING     CHAIRS. 

W  t^4i<    Send  for 
SSi^-p''  Circular  to 

rCLDLNtTciIAIli   CO.,   NZ:AV    ILVSXX.^CT. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  PIJESS. 

T'nr  prrsslnc  ConiO'l  Br.-f.  Snired  >tenl«.  Hnn'-d  Tnrkov 
nnd  riilcU"n.  .Mso  for  .Icllic^:.  Win--.';,  rider.  T/ird,  Tallow. 
Ilorha.  Dutch  Clicc!>r!.  etc.  Aecnts  wanted.  Sninplcs 
sent,  hv  fretiiltt  or  exprcs.'*  on  receipi  «»r  $!.ihi.  Address  for 
clrculiiis,  W.  A.  HOAKDM.VN. 

Vi^  I'litnn  Sr  ,  N'W  Haven,  roiiii. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT    WHOLESALE     PKKKS 

In  T.dt'i  to  <n\\  ru-^mnier^. 
SPKCIATi    TKI5MS    TO    CJ.VU    OUO  WIZERS 

nnd  those  wlio  devote  wliolo  or  part  of  time  In 
HcUhic  our  ;:onds. 

sivNo   Foi:  XM\v   rniciMjsT. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.O.  U0XGG13.J 


r,l  and  ?~\  Vcsey  Si 


t.,  New  Vork. 


Sa.lt    to     StiiTru     Wlioat     Stra^v. — 

"E.  McE.,"  St.  Catherines,  Canada.  Salt  has  tlie  eflecl 
of  stiflFcnin^'  the  straw  of  wlieat  and  preventing  lodging 
wheu  the  crop  is  heavy.  But  it  should  uot  be  used  in  the 
fall.  The  proper  time  to  sow  it  is  in  the  s|»ring  before 
lliu  wlieat  is  shooling  into  head.  As  salt  is  very  soluble, 
and  is  rapidly  washed  down  through  the  soil,  it  is  only 
effective  when  the  wheat  is  iu  active  growth  and  is  draw- 
in;;  lilierally  on  the  soil  for  its  nutriment. 

JLoss  of  Slicep.— "A  Subscriber,'*  Rome, 
Ga.  The  dew  on  the  grass  is  in  no  way  hurlful  to  sheep; 
in  fact  there  are  flocks  that  have  little  water  but  lliat  which 
they  get  in  this  way.  But  sheep  that  are  not  used  to  ex- 
posure at  nights,  soniotinies  suffer  from  the  damp  nnd 
contract  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  wliich  is 
shown  by  running  at  the  nose  and  by  the  preseuce,  after 
death,  of  water  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Your  sheep 
doubtless  died  of  this  disease.  If  every  sheep  owner  had 
and  read  the  Sliephcrd's  Manual,  which  costs  but  $1.50, 
and  followed  the  bints  and  directions  there  given  for  tbe 
management  of  sheep,  many  losses  would  be  prevented. 

I*5aii  of  Sheep  Bai-ii.--"A.  A.  S.,"  Olalhe, 
Kan.  You  \v]\\  find  several  plans  of  slieep  harns  adapted 
for  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  Stewart's  Sbepherd'3 
Manual,  which  will  be  sent  post  paid  for  $1.50. 

A   Stiepliertl's  I><»;i  for  a  <nu:ird. — 

"Enquirer,"  Clark  Co..  Va.  The  shepherd's  dog  will 
make  a  vigilant  and  sagacious  watch  dog.  It  is  very 
readily  trained,  and  Is  more  easily  subjected  to  discipline 
than  almost  any  other  breecjs.  A  well  bred  young  dog 
could  be  procured  foraliout  $'25.  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  Xorth- 
port,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  recently  gave  notice  through  the 
American  Agriculhirist  that  he  could  supply  these  dogs. 
The  Ncwfoundlaud  is  very  apt  lo  become  a  sheep  killer. 

RaudolpliN  Oilcliins:  I»Iom  .— "  S.  T. 

C,"  Charles  Co.,  Md.  The  dileliing  plow  invented  Ity 
Senator  Riindoljili  is  an  effective  niachine,  it  can  be  pro- 
cured through  Eundolplt  Brothers,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FertUizcrs  for  Wlieat.— '' J.  F.  H.," 
Harrison  Co.,  Ind.  Ariificial  fertilizers  may  be  sown 
upon  wheat  any  time  during  October.  The  preparation 
ol  guano,  dried  blood,  potash  salts  and  gypsuui,  described 
in  the  circular  of  Ilie  Mapcs  Formula  Company,  will  he 
an  actively  effective  fertilizer  for  this  season,  and  none 
but  an  active  one  should  be  used  now. 

I*ol:aiia  riiinas  in  tlie  East.— "  W.  L 

M.,  Newion,  N.  J.  There  is  no  reason  why  Pohmd 
China  pigsslumid  not  he  kept  in  the  E:ist  and  South  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  but  on  the  contrary,  many  reasons 
why  lliey  should  be,  where  rapidly  grtnving  animals  are 
desired.  Ilitherlo  there  has  been  some  difl'icully  in  pro- 
curini:  pigs  of  this  breed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country  witliout  SL-nding  very  far  for  them.  Now,  East- 
ern breeders  are  turnin<r  their  attention  to  them.  We 
iearn  that  Frank  Petit.  Salem.  X.  J.,  is  breeding  Ihcm. 

Fei'tilizci-s  for  :^'ova  Seotia.— "R.  D. 

M.,"  Nova  Scotia.  In  your  locality  where  fish  products 
and  wood  ashes  are  easily  procured,  these  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  good  nnd  cheap  fertilizer.  For  instance, 
spread  half  a  ton  of  lish  guano,  or  three  or  four  wagon 
loads  of  flsh  refuse,  upon  each  acre,  and  cover  it  wtlh  a 
light  Turrow.  Then  spread  broadcast  as  much  unleachcd 
wood  ashes  as  can  he  afforded,  up  to  60  or  60  busliets  per 
acre,  and  with  it  spread  200  lbs.  of  ground  gypHum.  or 
land  plaster,  per  acre.  Then  harrow  the  ground  and  sow 
the  seed.  If  this  is  done  every  four  or  five  years,  and  a 
cIo%-cr  stubble  plowed  under  in  ilio  same  time,  your  land 
ought  to  keep  in  fair  order. 

TliC  Anieriean  Vef  rrinar.y  Ciillog^e. 

—A  ci«rr.'<pnndent  from  Providence.  R.  I.,  favor*  us  with 
an  acoouni  of  a  visit  to  the  American  Veterinary  College 
and  Mu:»eum  on  West  54 ih  street.  New  York,  of  which 
Dr.  Liautard  Is  President.  Visitors  art  cordially  received 
and  can  see  much  to  intercut  them.  The  College  can 
ncrommndate  .'.0  stmlenls.  The  dissecting  room  is  in 
the  ba-Jemeut,  and  here  the  anatomy  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  practically  illuj'trated.  On  ihc  first  floor  is  tho 
Inslrumenl   room,  where  all  lh<i  mechanical  appliances 
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needed  in  surgery  are  kept;  the  operatino;  room,  stocks, 
and  an  apartment  for  post  mortem  examinations  are  also 
on  this  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  iinraber  of  roomy 
box  stalls,  a  dog  kennel,  the  pharmacy  or  room  for  keep- 
ing and  dispensing  'iriigs,  and  tlie  house  surgeons  apart- 
ments. On  the  tliird  floor  id  the  room  wliere  anatomical 
epeciniens  are  prepared  and  mounted,  and  cliemical  and 
microscopic  examinations  are  madL-;  and  also  the  lecture 
room  and  mnseiun.  In  the  museum  are  a  large  variety  of 
specimens,  such  as  skeletons  and  ])reparations  illustrating 
the  normal  muscular,  nervous,  and  circulatory  systems 
of  animals,  as  well  as  abnormal  specimens  taken  from 
diseased  sul)ject3.  Owners  of  stock  and  intending 
students  should  become  acquainted  with  this  valuable  in- 
stitution by  paying  it  a  visit. 

S*\'iiift  HHBiil>BisiS.— "A.  S.  D.,"  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ind  ,  asks  :  "  Are  not  self-pruning  grape  vines.  Utah 
Hybrid  Cherries,  and  fa-^t  cla.-^s  peaches  that  grow  only 
from  the  pits,  liumbugs?" — The  first  and  last  are  most 
decidedly  humbugs  too  gross  to  deceive  any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  fruit.  Tliere  is  a  cherry  called 
"Utah  Hybrid,"  which  we  have  not  fruited.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Berclunans,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority, 
says  that  while  worthless  as  a  fruit,  it  may  be  desirable 
as  an  ornamental  shrub.  Whether  this  is  a  humbug  or 
not  depends  upon  the  representations  made  concerning  it. 

Mr,  liiDBBBey's  l*OBiltry  Ifloii^iiO:  is  des- 
cribed in  full  on  p.  373  of  the  present  number,  and  a  per- 
spective view  of  it  is  given  there,  while  on  the  following 
page  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  floor  and  the  "  runs."    A  plan 


WALK  3rEET  WIDE    9 


NARI^OW  WALK    DOOR 


SECOND  FLOOK  OF  MK.   EINNET'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

of  the  upper  floor,  which  should  have  also  been  given, 
■was  accidentally  omitted,  and  there  is  no  otlier  way  of 
Bupplyiug  the  lack  but  to  give  it  here,  referring  for  a 
description  of  this  plan  to  the  article  elsewhere. 

]^ordli  Carolina.  — ''J,  D.,"  Portland, 
Conn.  Mr.  S.  T.  Kelsey,  formerly  of  Kansas,  now  at 
Hii'-hlands,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C,  reports  favorably  of  the 
country.  From  our  own  knowledge  of  that  locality, 
which  is  in  the  mountain>  of  tlic  Blue  Ridge,  the  climate 
is  healthy,  the  water  excellent,  the  soil  rich,  the  tempera- 
ture cool,  but  markets  are  distant,  money  is  scarce,  and 
the  lands  consequently  cheap.  But  then  cheap  lands  are 
cheap  because  there  are  some  inconveniences  attached  to 
them.  You  can  not  have  cheap  land  that  is  good,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  a  thickly  settled  country  together.  Tct, 
by  going  to  the  Southern  States  in  colonies,  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  at  first  felt  will  be  soon  overcome. 

Iron  l>isl»  Clotlfl.— *'  L.  H.  M."  We  -wrote 
according  to  address  given.  Letter  is  ''Returned  for 
"netter  direction."— Give  proper  address. 

»raiMase  of  a  Collar.— "  J.  T.  A.," 
Taunton,  Mass.  There  is  no  way  to  free  a  cellar  from 
moisture  but  to  carry  ofl"  the  water  by  a  drain  that  is  at 
least  one  foot  or  more  deeper  than  the  cellar  floor.  To 
free  tke  walls  from  dampness  apply  either  of  the  meth- 
ods described  in  the  ATfierican  Agricultmi^t  for  August. 

Tlie  Bi^st  CJrsoiM  l>B-ill,— "R.  J.  H.," 
We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the  good  drills  is  the 
best.  There  are  always  differences  of  taste  wtich.  cause 
one  person  to  prefer  one  machine  before  another.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  know  which  is  the  best  after  having 
tried  several.  Any  one  of  those  referred  to  in  our  ad- 
Tertising  columns  will  be  found  excellent,  and  all  have 
attachments  for  fertilizers. 

Economy  of  i^ntain"'   Corn, — "H.  Q. 

A.,"  Beaufort  Co.,  S.  C,  describes  the  Southern  manner 
of  harvesting  comas  follows :— "  When  the  corn  is  glaz 
ed  we 'pull  fodder'  (strip  tlie  leaves).  As  soon  as  the 
corn  is  dry  enougli  to  shell,  or  keep  in  bulk,  it  is  pulled 
from  the  stalk  and  thrown  in  'heap  rows':  the  wagon 
passing  between  with  hands  on  "both  sides  to  load 
the  wagon  ;  it  is  then  hauled  home  to  the  lot,  thrown 
in  a  pile,  shucked.  1he  corn  put  in  the  crib,  the 
shucks  in  pens,  or  houses  prepared  for  them.  Sometimes 
the  com  is  '  slip  sb  icked '  on  the  stalk,  or  a  great  part 
of  the  shuck  is  left  for  the  cattle.  It  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  heavier  to  cut  and  handle  the  corn  stalk  and  fodder 
all  at  the  same  time,  or  are  you  compelled  to  cut  the  corn 


to  prevent  its  being  bitten  by  frost?  I  want  to  know  the 
best  way  and  do  it."— In  some  parts  of  the  Northern 
States  the  fodder  is  0  f  almost  as  much  value  as  the  corn ; 
it  is  therefore  carefully  harvested  and  saved.  It  is 
questionable  if  this  plan  would  pay  in  the  South,  and 
yet  as  fodder  is  of  increasing  value  there,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  save  the  whole  fodder 
to  cut  up  for  feed  in  the  winter ;  or  at  least  to  sow  some 
fodder  crop  such  as  turnips,  cabbage,  or  rape,  among  the 
corn  at  the  last  working  and  then  feed  it  along  with  the 
standing  fodder.  What  may  be  advisable  in  the  I^orth- 
ern  States  may  not  be  so  in  the  South. 

A"\var«ls  at   Slie   CentenDaial. — "R.  J. 

H.,"  Bedford,  Ohio.  There  were  no  ^?'5^  awards  given 
at  the  Centennial ;  or  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth, 
that  all  the  awards  were  first  ones,  because  there  were  no 
second  ones.  Each  article  cshibited  was  awarded  some 
sort  of  a  diploma  or  medal  :  all  claims  that  any  exhibitor 
received  a  first  award  or  any  special  honor  over  any  com- 
petitor are  misleading. 

XreatmeBBt  of  rracinr-ES  in  Ani> 
inals,— W.  C.  Coleman,  M.  D.,  Latrobe,  Pa,,  writes  in 
regard  to  our  remarks  on  his  recent  communication 
headed  as  above:  "I  purpose  doing  away  entirely  with 
the  sling.  That  is  the  main  point.  The  sling  is  close 
confinement  like  the  fracture  box  for  man.  The 
"Plaster  of  Paris'"  dressing,  as  I  recommend  it,  is 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  sling  wholly  ;  and  from 
more  recent  trials  of  the  dressing,  am  quite  sure  my  ideas 
are  correct.  The  dressing  must  be  so  applied  as  not  to 
interfere  with  bending  tlie  knee  cither  be- 
hind or  in  front,  and  tlicn  no  sling  will  be 
required,  no  matter  how  'nervous  '  or  vici- 
ous the  animal  may  bu."  [For  small  ani- 
mals the  dressing  is  ample.  But  after  all, 
slings  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  when  the 
patient  is  a  large,  licavy  or  unruly  animal, 
that  frets  with  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the 
wound,  and  will  tear  the  dressings  with  his 
tfcth  if  permitted,  and  if  prevented,  will 
paw  and  kick.  The  tieannent  must  be  ne- 
cessarily adapted  to  the  character  of  the  pa- 
tient; and  in  some  cases  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  trust  wholly  to  the  dri'ssings  how- 
j  ever  rigid  they  may  be,  as  tht-y  would  n^t  prevent  pressure 
I  or  i)ercu3sion  of  the  fractured  bunes  when  the  animal 
is  restless  or  violent,  and  then  recovery  would  be  im- 
possible or  very  slow. — It  is  wise  to  use  every  piccaution 
in  surgery. — Ed.]. 

S>eeB>  «:a!a  SetSing.— "  R.  M.,"  Kane  Co., 
Utah.  Tlie  Cootcy  System  of  setting  milk  jn-oinises  bet- 
ter resul'.s  than  any  other  system  of  deep  setting  we  have 
tined.    It  is  described  aud  illustrated  on  page  376. 

A  ^V Oman's  Sncc<.'ss  at  Farming;. — 

The  farm  which  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  the 
English  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  present  year,  is 
occupied  aud  managed  by  a  woman,  the  widow  of  the 
former  occupant.  The  family  have  now  been  tenants  for 
36  years.  The  condition  of  the  farm  was  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  tlie  judges,  who  declared  that  it  was  "like 
a  great  market  garden."  Its  extent  was  943  acres.  The 
rotation  was  grass,  potatoes  on  sod,  wheat,  barley  or  oats 
seeded  to  grass,  which  brought  the  course  to  the  begin- 
ning again.  Ffteen  men  and  boys  were  constantly  hired, 
and  what  is  strange  in  these  days  of  machines,  not  one  of 
these — not  even  a  thrashing  machine — is  kept  on  the  farm, 

Tontilation  Under  an    Ice-3Konsc 

—  "Winchester.'"  If  a  current  of  air  is  permitted  to 
enter  beneath  an  ice-house  the  ice  will  melt  very 
rapidly.  There  should  be  no  ventilation  beneath,  but 
the  floor  of  the  ice-house  should  be  of  gravel  or  sand  ;  if 
it  is  notnaturally  drained,  adrain  with  an  air-trap  shaped 
like  an  S  should  be  made,  which  will  let  the  water  es- 
cape, but  which  will  keep  the  air  out. 

nog-sin  i?I:B2Bnre  Cellars.— "H.  J.," 
Winchester.  N.  H.  We  do  not  approve,  in  any  case,  of 
keeping  hogs  in  manure  cellars,  as  it  is  productive  of 
disea-e.  No  more  effective  method  of  communicating 
diseases  of  the  intestines  could  be  practi-^cd  tlian  this, 
as  the  excrement  from  a  diseased  animal  is  virulently 
poisonous  when  swallowedby  another  one.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  so-called  hog  cholera  is  doubtless  directly  or  in- 
directly caused  by  permitting  hogs  to  devour  the  drop- 
pinT;s  of  cattle  that  are  diseased,  although  these  may  not 
show  any  conspicuous  signs  of  disorder. 

1>lse:ise    Anion^    Slieep.— *'J.  W.  P.," 

Marshall,  Texas.  When  the  lungs  (or  lights,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called),  are  found  to  be  filled  with  mucus  and 
frot  1,  after  death,  it  i~  an  indication  that  the  sheep  have 
suffered  from  parasitical  worms  in  them.  These  may,  if 
this  is  the  case,  be  found  by  searching  among  the  froth. 


They  arc  like  pieces  of  white  thread  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  hence  they  arc  called  Strongyhis  Jilaria  or 
thread-like  strongles.  T!ie  remedy  for  these  is  to  give 
repeated  doses  of  turpentine  (a  tablespoonf  ul  at  a  time), 
and  to  move  the  sheep  to  fresh  pastures  where  eheep  have 
not  been  previously  kept. 

BL.inic    for    Cloddy    Soils.— "L.    A.," 

Akron,  Ohio.  Lime  has  a  very  beneficial  efiect  upon 
hard,  cloddy  soils,  and  loosens  aud  opens  ihera  very 
much,  especially  when  they  have  been  (iniined.  Apply 
evenly,  50  bushels,  per  acre,  broadcast.  Double  this 
quantity  has  been  used  with  good  effect  upon  heavy  clays 
or  mucky  soils. 

F'arming-  -vs'itloont  !?Sannre, — The  an- 
nual sale  of  the  growing  crop,  of  Mr.  Prout,  an  English 
farmer,  who  uses  only  artificial  fertilizers,  keeping  no 
live  stock  and  making  no  manure,  has  this  year  realized 
a  full  average.  One  field,  which  bore  its  tenth  successive 
crop  of  wheat,  was  estimated  at  43  bushels  per  acre  and 
sold  for  $70.62^  cents  per  acre,  the  purchaser  cutting  and 
removing  the  crop.  The  fertilizers  most  largely  used 
are  bone  manure  and  "dissolved guano,"  which  is  the 
same  as  the  rectified  guano  sold  in  this  country.  §12.50 
per  acre  is  expended  in  fertilizers. 

TTlae  ISSi  for  Si'll-Seicliing;  Animals. 

— "C.  B.."  Easton.  Md.,  writes:  "I  have  just  tried  the 
perf-irated  bit  described  in  the  AmeTHcan  Agriculturist 
for  November,  ISTG,  on  a  stubborn  calf  one  year  old.  It 
works  like  a  charm,  and  is  cheap  at  fifty  cents,  the  price 
I  paid  the  blacksmith  for  making  mine." 

Keeping-  Saifiter. — "T.  A.  G.,"Livermore, 
Col.  To  keep  l>ultcr  in  sacks,  these,  when  filled,  should 
not  be  packed  in  dry  salt,  as  the  air  can  then  have  access 
to  the  butter,  the  dry  salt  being  porous.  If  the  sacks  are 
packed  in  brine  in  a  baixel,  and  headed  uji,  the  butter 
will  keep  for  a  year  or  more,  if  it  was  good  when  packed. 

'5'emper;>tH3-e  fos*   ClAnraaingf. — ''L.," 

Colorado.  Cream  sbould  be  GO  to  65  degrees  before 
churning.  If  at  a  lower  temperature,  longer  time  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  butter.  If  kept  at  50  degrees  or  less, 
cream  should  be  brought  where  it  will  become  warm 
enough  for  churning. 

Export  of  SReet'and  ]?lntton. — During 
the  hot  weather  the  export  of  meat  to  Europe  has  some- 
what fallen  off;  but  that  of  live  animals  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  English  papers,  referring  to  this  business, 
report  that  it  has  not,  so  far,  reduced  the  price  of  meat 
there,  and  thus  has  not  interfered  with  the  interests  of 
graziers  and  farmers;  while  it  has  had  the  beneficial  effect 
of  preventing  an  increase  of  the  retail  prices,  and  has 
tlius  been  greatly  helpful  to  the  poorer  class  of  consunii^, 
Tiic  successful  transit  of  many  hundreds  of  animals  with- 
out one  death  having  been  reported,  will  act  as  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  trade. 

Ciare  for  Oarg-et  in  Co-%vs.— "R.  H.," 
Piatt  Co.,  III.  Eflbrt  should  always  be  made  lo  prevent 
garget,  by  proper  management  of  the  cow,  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  calf.  If  the  udder  springs  freely,  and  has 
any  tendency  to  hardness,  we  should  give  one  ounce  of 
saltpeter,  which  would  act  on  the  kidneys  and  as  a  febri- 
fuge. This  would  relieve  the  udder,  but  if  one  dose  does 
not  act,  we  would  repeat  it  the  second  day,  or  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  the  udder  becomes  soft  and  cool.  If 
there  is  any  milk  in  the  udder,  this  should  be  drawn 
away.  The  cow's  feed  should  be  very  light  and  laxative. 
When  the  cow's  system  has  been  freed  from  fever  and 
cooled  down,  the  danger  will  have  passed,  if  she  is  kept 
reduced  somewhat  in  condition,  until  the  calf  is  dropped. 
Then,  if  the  udder  becomes  hard,  it  should  l)e  bathed  in 
warm  water  several  times  a  day,  and  after  the  bathing 
should  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  the  hand,  and  ammo- 
nia water  applied,  and  rubbed  in.  Tlie  saltpeter  may  be 
given  as  before,  until  the  fevenshness  has  been  removed. 
It  is  well  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck  the  cow. 

Bloody  IWbIIc.— ^'W.  W.,"  Kichmond  Co., 
Va.  Till?  trouble  is  due  to  a  congested  condition  of  the 
udder.  The  remedy  is  to  give  a  sirong  saline  ]>nrgative, 
such  as  12  to  16  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts,  and  bathe  the 
udder  frequently  with  cold  water,  afterwards  rubbing  it 
with  spirits  of  ammonia.     Keep  the  heifer  very  quiet. 

Ail"  Compressors. — "B.,"  Norfolk,  Va. 
Machinery  for  comi)ressingair,  and  air  engines,  are  made 
by  the  Norwalk  Iron  Works,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
There  is  a  wide  scope  for  using  compressed  air  stored  by 
the  power  of  windmills,  in  agricultural  operations,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  of  propelHug  farm 
machines,  pumping,  thrashing,  etc.,  might  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly safe,  simple,  convenient,  aud  economical. 
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'I'o  Keop  Flies  from  Aiiitoyiiiff 
Cows.—"  D.  A.  G./'  Cynthiana.  Ky.  Our  plan  to  pre- 
vent annoyance  to  the  cows  during  milking  in  fly  time 
is  to  have  a  paiifol  of  carbolic  soapsuds,  and  before  the 
milking  is  begun,  the  cows  flanks  and  legs  are  sponged 
Over  with  it,  leading  it  to  dry  upon  the  skin.  This 
keeps  the  flies  at  a  distance,  at  least  for  the  time  of  mi  tk- 
ing.  and  is  grateful  to  the  cows  which  have  a  rest  for 
that  time,  if  not  longer.- 

IiiipactioBi  of  tlie  Rumen. — "  W.   A. 

C,"  East  Berkshire,  Yt.  \yhen  a  cow  is  kept  in  a  dry 
pasture  in  which  the  herbage  is  dry,  weedy,  and  innutri- 
lious,  she  begins  to  sufl'er  from  indigestion.  In  time  the 
stomach  becomes  filled  with  undigested  coarse  matter, 
the  bowels  become  torpid  and  loose,  alternately,  the 
kidneys  becomed  inflamed,  and  unless  relieved,  the 
animal  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of  redwater,  or  the 
eo-called  Texan  fever.  The  manner  of  prevention  is 
obvious.  As  soon  as  the  animal,  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  conditions  mentioned,  appears  to  be  sick,  give  a 
copious  drench  composed  of  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  sweetened  with 
molasses.  In  your  case  catechu  and  opium  aggravated 
the  trouble  ;  and  had  the  linseed  oil  and  soapy  water 
injections  been  given  earlier,  the  cow  might  have  been 
saved.  Law's  "Veterinary  Adviser"  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  hand  book  for  a  farmer,  it  being  plain, 
simple,  trustworthy,  and  very  complete.    Price  $3. CO. 

Xo  Iniju'ove  ^toaay   ^wi-ass  B^'.ttB»<T. — 

*-A.  H.  B.,"  Troy,  Yt.  Stony  meadows  can  be  improved 
in  a  better  manner  than  by  plowing  and  turning  up  the 
stone.  They  should  be  harrowed  thoroughly  iiutil  a 
fresh  surface  is  made,  seed  should  be  sown,  and  apply  a 
dressing  of  150  pounds  of  guano,  or  artificial  grass  | 
fertilizer,  per  acre.  By  giving  for  two  or  three  years  a  j 
fair  dressing  of  compost  or  fertilizer,  the  meadow  will 
be  brought  into  permanent  and  good  grass.  In  choosinix 
the  seed,  at  least  one  bushel  per  acre  of  Kentucky  BUie 
Grass  should  be  sown  with  the  other  kinds. 

<,;i-ni3i  ri*i-  Vis-^'—'G,  P.,"  Doming,  Ind. 
Corn  is  not  a  sufficiently  nutritious  food  for  pigs  except 
for  fattening  only.  For  growing  pigs  there  is  nothirg 
better  than  bran  with  the  corn,  and  milk  if  it  can  be 
procured.  Milk  and  equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal 
will  make  a  good  food  for  pigs.  If  grain  has  to  be 
grown  for  the  feed,  we  -would  advise  ry  as  the  best  and 
easiest  to  be  raised. 

■^Tlirii  to  Si>M'  B5e<l  Top.— "A.  H.  H.," 
Muline,  111.  In  sowing  red  top  on  moist  laud  we  have 
succeeded  best  when  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  land  was  free  from  surface 
water;  or  when  this  has  been  too  late,  we  have  had  a 
good  catch  by  sowing  early  in  the  fall  on  the  dry  soil.  In 
the  latter  case  the  seed  does  not  germinate  until  the  fall 
raius  come,  when  it  is  not  generally  in  danger  of  drying 
out.  We  have  lost  seed  the  present  year  by  sowing  it 
late  in  epving;  it  started  into  growth,  but  a  dry  spell 
destroyed  it.    Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  required. 

S>iiBieiisioiBs   ol"  BBoiiie  IIBaile  Com 

Shellor.— "Subscriber."  Clear  Water,  Fla.  Th? 
diameter  of  the  corn  shcller  described  on  page  2:)G 
(August),  may  be  i20  to  36  inches  as  desirud;  the  discs 
must  be  so  far  apart  as  to  permit  the  cobs  to  pass 
through,  but  s  >  close  as  1 1  toarthe  corn  from  the  cobs, 
this  would  h:  from  1}  to  1}  inch;  the  nails  should  be 
nbout  one  inch  apart,  and  tho  opening  at  tlie  bt>ttom  may 
be  six  to  12  inches,  tlij  si23  of  this  is  immaterial,  if 
it  is  only  lar^'e  enough. 

IIi>S*  <I'Bn>lern.— '' J.  R.,"  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
criticises  Mr.  Coburn's  statements  in  his  new  work  ou 
Swine  Ilusbandry.  regarding  liog  cholera,  stating  his 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  no  matter 
what  the  previous  care  or  n',rglecr  may  have  been,  a  log 
exposed  to  diseased  stock  will  be  sure  to  have  the 
"cholera."  lie  believes  isolation  to  be  the  only  pre- 
VL-ntivo.— Perhaps  mir  correspondent  has  not  yet  rend 
the  book,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  criticise  it  from  n-ading 
only  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  a  paper.  Neither  Mr.  Coburn 
nor  any  otiier  sensiljle  man  will  probably  deny  that  *!u^ 
etatem''nt  made  in  the  llrst  sentence  is  gmierally  true. 
But  as  to  the  latter,  most  experienced  persons  would  add 
something  to  it,  viz..  that  isolation  is  thnonly  preventive 
agai/ist  corUayion,  Why  is  cholon^  i)ractiO'iny  unknown 
in  the  Fiattern  States  where  hogs  are  better  managed 
than  in  the  West? 

Ilo'kv  <*►  IP<»o<l  all  llic  Itsny,  SJi*;i\v, 

olc.—'- A  Young  Farmer."  LancisttT  Co..  Pa.  All  the 
hay  und  straw  on  tiny  farm,  whatever  si/,-'  It  maybe,  may 
be  f'd  during  tho  wintiT  without  ovcr^tockin;;  the  farm 
in  t'lr  snnimor  tinn\  The  stock  should  be  purchased  in 
the  full  and  fed  and  faUoned  on  the  hay,  straw,  and  roots 


raised,  with  some  kinds  of  purchased  food,  such  as  bran, 
oil  cake  meal  or  corn,  and  sold  in  the  spring.  In  this 
manner  the  feed  is  used  to  greater  profit  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  the  supply  of  manure  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased and  enriched.  Nothing  that  can  be  used  as  feed 
should  be  thrown  into  the  manure  heaps,  when  any  other 
materials,  even  sand  or  earth,  can  be  procured.  Leaves, 
road  scrapings,  swamp  muck  or  ditch  scourings  arc 
worth  as  much  for  manure  as  straw;  the  land  is  not 
robbed  if  the  straw  is  fed,  but  a  gain  is  made  through 
the  bran  or  meal  fed  with  it. 

A  Ooo4l  Com-.— "W.  F.  W.,"  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  sends  a  record  of  his  cow,  a  9^^ -grade  Jersey  with 
iii-Short-horn.  She  has  given  an  average  of  18  quarts  of 
milk,  daily,  for  5  months,  gaining  10  pounds  in  weight 
during  that  time.  Tlie  cow  is  7  years  old,  and  at  three 
different  trials  one  pound  of  butter  has  been  made  fro;n  S 
quarts  of  milk.  She  has  given  her  weight  in  milk  three 
limes  over  in  5  months. 

l^oisoning'  l>y  Ear-riiagss. — It  has  been 
stated  in  Europe,  that  serious  diseases  of  the  ears  and 
eyes  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  ear-rings  made  of  cop- 
per. Those  ridiculously  cheap  articles— it  is  not  fair  to 
say  of  jewelry  or  of  ornament,  for  they  arc  neither — those 
ear-rings  and  such  trash  of  which  whole  sets  can  be  p;:r- 
cliased  for  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  and  are  worn  by  persons 
who  foolishly  tliink  that  such  stuff  improves  their  appeir- 
■aucc,  must  be  largely  of  copper.  If  a  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  will  not  prevent  the  wearing  of  such,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  lliat  the  fear  that  it  may  poison  and  seriously  in- 
jine  Iho^^c  who  wear  it,  may. 

:?loB4l  Sbh  :i  :TIiS!i  Ilotif^e.— "  "W.  McK.," 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  Although  an  un'lerground  milk 
house  may  not  seem  damp,  and  may  be  well  ventilated, 
yet  the  presence  of  an  adjoining  ice  house  will  certainly 
give  rise  to  moldiness,  and  tliis  will  aflect  the  milk.  To 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  temporarily,  close  the  milk  house 
tightly,  and  burn  four  ounces  of  sulphur  in  ituponsome 
live  coals.  Keep  it  closed  for  a  few  hours  and  then  open 
it  and  air  it.  To  remove  the  trouble  permanently,  the 
ice  house  must  be  got  rid  of. 

CarJiivay  is  a  bienaial  plant  grown  for  its 

arunialic  fruits,  or  seeds,  which  are  only  borne  the  second 
year.  "  C.  G.  G.,"  Manliattan,  Kas.,  has  a  bed  of  it,  the 
first  year  from  the  seed,  and  wishes  to  know  if  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  up  the  mots  and  keep  them,  like  beets, 
etc.,  lhron;;h  the  winter,  and  stj,  thcin  out  again  in  the 
spring.  The  caraway  is  a  notably  hardy  plant,  and  so  far 
as  cold  is  concerned,  the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  bed.  In 
some  of  the  older  States,  and  even  in  Canada,  it  has  be- 
come more  or  less  naturalized,  the  ]ilants  surviving  a 
Cuiadian  winter.  There  is  more  danger  that  the  roots 
may  decay,  if  in  a  wet  place,  and  the  winter  is  mild,  and 
provlsiiiu  should  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  water. 

B^isoi'di^r  oTtlae  BCadneys- — "A.  L.," 
York,  Pa.  A  difficulty  or  inability  to  move  backwards, 
and  stiffness  in  the  hind  quarters,  accompanies  disorder 
of  the  kidneys.  When  it  is  not  accompanied  with  tender- 
ness of  the  loins  on  pressure,  the  disease  is  slight,  but 
should  be  treated  at  once.  The  treatment  is  to  open  the 
bowels  freely  wiLli  doses  of  olive  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil, 
rub  tlie  loins  with  mustard  plaster,  give  copious  drinks  of 
linseed  tea  and  an  ounce  of  gentian  daily  in  the  food. 
All  such  irritant  diuretics  as  turpentine,  rosin,  or  salt- 
peter, should  be  avoided.  A  sheepskin  dipped  in  liot 
water,  and  strapped  over  the  loins,  would  be  beneficial. 

^VoiftBit    of  a    C^oi'il    or    ^lacaiivc— 

*■  J.  J.  L.,"  Turner's  Falls,  Mass.  A  cord  of  manure  con- 
tains 138  cubic  feet,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  manure,  which 
contains  75  iier  cent  of  water,  wel-^hs  abmit  5S  lbs.;  Ilius 
a  cord  of  manure  wlil  weiirh  nearly  3^  tons.  There  is  no 
appreciable  dlfierence  between  the  weight  of  horse  and 
cow  manure,  except  when  fresli ;  then  the  cow  manure  is 
somewhat  heavier,  because  it  holds  more  water.  When 
they  are  decomposed  th  .'y  will  weiglt  about  the  same. 

How  U>  I^wo  B:«an  Meal.— *'M.  T.  B.," 
L--xtngiun.  Mass.  Bean  meal  is  readily  eaten  by  pigs 
wiien  cooked  or  scalded,  lightly  salted  and  fed  cold.  If 
the  pigs  do  not  cat  it  with  relish,  it  may  be  made  into  a 
slop  with  milk  or  mixed  with  corn  meal.  Beans  mixed 
with  corn  form  a  very  iiutritious  food. 

Itf'mi  Bisis'vesjinp;  Mn  ell  inc. — A  Cana- 
dian j  uirnal.  In  ref.Tence  to  ;■  stati'mcnt  in  the  Amtfican 
A rj !/'(•'// f'tri.-tf,  t!iat  there  was  no  machine  in  use  for  har- 
vesting bean?,  remarks  that  such  '''a  machine  is  in  use 
in  Canada,  operated  by  horse-*,  by  which  several  acres  of 
beans  are  harvested  U'^  neatly  as  if  done  by  hand  "  We 
do  not  clearly  understand  the  latter  part  of  the  S'^itencc, 
but  the  fact,  if  /n/t\  is  interesting.  We  referred  to  the 
beans  commonly  grown  in  this  country,  and  not  to  the 


English  beans,  which  grow  with  stiff  upright  stalks  three 
feet  high.  These  we  were  aware  are  sometimes  harvest- 
ed by  a  machine,  but  this  machine  would  be  no  more 
useful  here  than  a  mowing  machine.  If  a  machine  ia 
made  that  harvests  our  common  field  bean,  we  will  thank 
the  manufacturer  for  a  description  of  it. 

Am       Kn^lisU       5^al»orer's     I>ay"s 

Work,— We  notice  in  the  English  (lapers  occasionally 
some  very  hard  cases  of  excessive  working  of  laborers. 
Eecently  a  farm  laborer  was  brought  before  a  riiagistrate 
on  a  charge  by  his  employer  of  refusing  to  work.  He 
had  been  to  work  from  5  in  the  morning,  when  he  fed 
his  horses,  to  7.30  in  the  evening,  when  he  refused  to 
draw  two  more  loads  of  hay.  The  magistrate  wisely  dis- 
charged the  man.  thinking  that  he  had  done  a  fair  day's 
work.  The  man's  wages  were  $3.25  a  week  with  house 
free.  Bad  as  many  consider  the  condition  of  laborers 
in  America  to  be,  yet  with  at  least  S(j  a  week  and  pro- 
visions, etc.,  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  our  labor- 
ers in  reality  are  better  off  than  their  brethren  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Clean  Out  tBie  ISarii  Yai-rts.— At  this 
season  every  particle  of  manure  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  barn  yards  and  the  surface  scraped  clean.  There  is 
leisure  to  do  this  now  which  cannot  be  had  in  the  hurried 
time  of  spring.  Instead  of  a  wagon  bos.  use  loose  planks 
for  bottom  and  sides  ;  these  may  be  removed  or  turned 
over  one  by  one  from  behind,  without  stopping  the  team 
and  the  manure  dropped  along  a  row  through  the 
field.  One  hand  should  remain  in  the  field  to  spread  it 
upon  each  side  of  the  row,  and  as  he  can  cast  it  twelve 
feet  on  each  side,  the  rows  may  be  25  feet  or  a  rod  and  a 
half  apart.  If  each  load  is  dropped  in  aline  80  feet  long, 
there  will  then  be  201 -ads  to  an  acre;  or  if  160  feet  long, 
10  loads  to  the  acre.  Two  wagons  should  be  used,  one 
going  to  the  field  while  one  is  being  loaded  in  the  yard  ; 
two  men  can  be  loading  while  one  is  drawing,  unless  the 
haul  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lift  the 
double  tree  from  the  empty  wagon  on  to  the  leaded  one. 


B38  TTotes  for  October. 

El'   L.    C.    KOOT,    MoilAWK.    N.    Y. 


The  honey  yield  for  the  present  season  is  now  ended. 
To  ascertain  whether  bees  have  sufficient  honey  for  win- 
ter, leave  no  room  for  doubt,  but  place  each  hive  upon 
the  scales,  and  find  its  exact  weight.  If  bees  arc  to  be 
wintered  in-doors,  each  hive  should  have  20  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey. If  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors,  30  lbs.  should  be  al- 
lowed. It  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  weight  of  the 
hives  and  combs,  to  find  the  exact  weight  of  honey.  It 
movable  frame  hives  are  used,  combs  in  heavy  and  light 
hives  may  be  exchanged,  both  being  benefited.  What- 
ever deficiency  there  may  be  after  thus  equalizing  them, 
must  be  supplied  by  feeding.  Those  who  have  read 
these  "Notes"  for  the  past  year,  will  remember  that 
many  bees  were  lost  last  wiuter,  from  being  too  heavy 
with  honey,  there  not  being  sufficient  empty  comb  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  in  compactly.  If  any  hives  are  in 
such  condition,  and  the  heavy  combs  arc  not  needed  in 
lighter  hives,  combs  filled  with  honey  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  empty  ones,  or  the  honey  may  be  re- 
moved with  the  extractor,  and  tnocmi)ty  combs  put  hack. 

At  this  season  all  upward  ventilation  should  be  closed, 
and  the  entrance,  if  large,  should  be  contracted. 
Qin'siions    :iiiil   Aiis^vt-r-J. 

Moving  Bees.—"  I  wish  to  move  my  bees  to  a  now  lo- 
cation, about  too  feet  distant  from  the  present  one.     Can 

it  be  done  safely,  and  v.-hcn  is  the  best  time?" The 

best  time  would  he  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  removed 
from  wiuter  ciuarters,  yet  it  may  he  done  at  any  season, 
by  removing  them  only  about  two  feet  nt  a  time,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  work  freely  from  each  hive,  at  intervals, 
before  moving  again. 

ExrosixG  lIoNET.— "  Is  it  necessary  to  put  out  honey 
for  bees  to  eat  after  taking  honey  from  a  hive  to  keep 

other  bees  from  robbing  it?" Decidedly  the  reverse. 

In  all  operations,  at  this  season,  very  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  expose  honey,  or  in  any  othey  way  :o  in- 
duce robbing. 

Bees  ix  Trees.— "  I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  bel- 
low of  a  trco.  Will  it  be  best  to  leave  them  in  the  tree, 
or  remove  them  to  a  hive?".... If  you  arc  not  experi- 
enced in  handling  bees.  I  would  advise  cutting  off  the 
tree,  above  and  below  the  bees,  and  after  nailing  a  ]ncce 
of  wood  on  each  end,  set  it  upright  in  a  sheltered  plac. 
After  it  has  given  off  its  swarms  in  the  spring,  the  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  transfer  the  colony  to  a  new  hive. 

\i%(ioiiu1    nrrUrriirr's  <"onvrilHnn. 

The  beckeeperfj-of  this  country  ar."  to  hold  a  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  City,  commencing  on  Octcber  16th. 
Exhibits  of  honey  and  of  beekeeping  supplies  generally, 
will  he  made  nt  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Cooper  Union  Hall. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[OCTOBEB, 


Lewis'  LaiicasMre  Swine. 


Imported  by  the  undersigned.  Tliese  swine  have  taken 
first  premimiiB  wlierfver  exhibited  in  Eugliiud  and  this 
country.  Awarded  the  threu  highest  preniiums  ovav  all 
competitors  at  New  England  Ag'l  Fair,  held  at  Portland, 
Maine,  Sept.,  1ST7.  White  in  color,  wcl!  haired,  very  hardy, 
small  wasie,  ensilv  fattened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mature 
early.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

W.  G.  LKWIS,  Lawn  Farm,  Franiin2;ham,  Mass. 

Hog  Cholera  Prevented! 

No  Medicine  Needed  or  Used. 
Best  and  Largest  SPorls: 

Raised  by  the  Maddox  Metliod. 

Address  tor  Ciixuhirs  DAY    BROS.    &    CO., 

93  laudcii  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Makers  DAY'S  AUTOMATIC  iNCUBA- 
TOR,  Electric  Fire  Alarm,  &c. 


FRANK  FETTIT,  Salem.  N.  J-  Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
pure  Poland  China  Swine.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Large  stock  on  hand. 

MAGIE    OR  POLAND    CHINA. 


D.  M.  MAGIE,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Oriffinator  ami  Bveeiler  of  the  Famous  Magie 
or  Folaud  China  Rogrs. 

Pigs  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  ttie  vear.  to^vs  m  pig  to  my 
best  boars,  for  sale.  Premium  .=;how  stock  of  ihe  finest 
qnality,  foi-  sale  at  i-easonable  prices.  Parties  wantinii  tltc 
Ma^ie'or  Poland  China  stock  piire  should  send  to  head- 
quarters, and  ;iddress  me  as  above. 

Flease  state  lohere  you  saw  thiti  advertisement. 


miOltMMIEllflllS. 


L.  L.  REED,  Avibnrn.  Genug.i  Co.,  Ohio,  Lreeder  and  Ship- 
per of  Cotswold  Slieep,  Magie  Hogs,  Broi:ze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 

DECIDED    BARGAWS 

torednfROnrirfPdin-stock-ofTORKSHIRE,  BERK- 
SHIRE, CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND  CHINA 
and  ESSEX  PIGS.  -Ilso  choice  litters  ot  yimn.s  w_;:.s. 
C()T*\Vol,D  aiHl  sOtTTHDOW\  siiIKEP.  AL- 
DERNET  and  AYRSHIRE  CALVES.  .FANCY 
POUt-'rilY.  A  l:Ms:e  and  fine  lot  nf  .SO  varieties.  Send 
23c.  for  one  of  our  BREEDER'S  aiANlTAL,  clecantly 
illustrated,  with  lull  dcicrintions  of  all  hro.-ds  of  .slock. 
BENSON,  BURPEE  &  CO.,  ^ 
23  Church  St.,  1  liiladelphia,  Ta. 

PREMIUM  CHESTKIl  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  hred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKM.\X,  West  Cliester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.    Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

Most  fashionable  Pedigree.    Rock  bottom  prices. 

D.  H.  (iOODELL,  Antrim,  K.  H. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre- 
miums in  a  majority  of  tiie  states.  Send  fur  their  de- 
scription, and  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  readv  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B\  SILVEU.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITES,  " //^/7rt(77(r,T7«-s 
5(oCit."— Improved    Yorkshire    and    Bprkehire 

Pigs,   all  a;?e>.— Ihoronglibied  Jersey  and    Ayrshire 

Calves,    "'(/i?''p    butter  and  yinlk   struin-':"  a  Mpeci^iliy.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
FRANCIS  MORlilS,  3113^  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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all  Bros.,  Ann  Arbor.  :\fich.,  makeasnecialtvof  breed- 

ing  the  finest  strains  of  Essex.  Suffolk,  Berkshire,and  Po- 
land China  pins.  P)'ice!i%  off  card  rates.  Satisfiictionguaian- 
teed.    A  few  splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  fine  boars  now  ready. 

Black  SSsis.»*  for  stocking  ponds — I*e5<in 
Ducks;  Bronze  &  Nai-ragansett  Turkeys, Light 
Brnhmas.  Jersey  Cattle?  A.  I.  C.C.R..  mid  Cnrswolds, 
atlQwprip.es.    Address      AV.  CLIFT.   Mysiic  Bridge.  Ct. 

SMITH'S 


"Ea|leClawof76." 


A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catcT^ing  fish,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample.  50  cts.,  by  mail,  or  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

EAGl.E    Cr^AAV    CO., 
713  Sansom  St.,  Phila..,  Pa. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN'S 


Fatented  May  'iSth,  1S6T,  lie-issued  Jul//  50th,  1S72. 

A  Saponaceous  CoiiipouiKl  witli  Cresylic  aiiil 

Ca,rbolic  Acitl. 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis- 
eases of  tlie  Skin.    Will  destroy  Lice,  Ticks,  Fleas,  &c. 

Is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  Tne  use  of  this  DSP  wiil  cleanse  and  whitcMi  the 
Fleece— also  increased  the  growtli  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Comrionnd. 

This  Preparation  is  WarrantL-d  to  be  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonoas  Compounds,  and  will  posi- 
tively do  all  tiiat  we  cUiim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  I, 
5, 10, '50, 100,  and  200  pounds. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  destroy;;  the  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  bv  it. 

■so  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  applied.  Sheep  wliich  rarely  recover  from  ihe  attack 
of  the  worm  under  ihe  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cared  by  this  applicarion.  In  solution,  tliis  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  lor  healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  slcin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER    &    LAIRD, 

83  Joliii  Street,  ^csv  Yorlc, 

AMERICAN 


INCORPORATED     (875. 

141  West  54tli  St.,  iDetw.  6tli  &  7tli  Avs., 
HEW    YOEK    CITY. 

The  le-'ular  course  of  Lectures  in  tills  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  Wednesday,  3d 
of  October,  1877.  and  terminate  late  in  Feb.. 
Igyy.—Tlie  Spring  course  wiU  begin  on  Marcli 
and  last  until  middle  May. 

Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  I.IAUTAIE®,  M.B.V.S., 

Dean  of  tlic  Faculty. 


FARMER'S 


By  Peof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  TJuivcrsity,  Ithaca,  K.  T. 
"The  liest  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  iu  the  English 
language."— CoiUiJj-//  Gentleman. 

Sent  liy  mall  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

BEST    COWS    AXU  HORSES. 

The  iindersianed.  for  many  Tears  lireeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hambletnnian  Horses,  oflers  for  sale.  O"  reaso:i;^ble 
terms,  70  head  of  thoroush-bred  and  grade  Jersey  In-Uers, 
cows  and  bulls,  and  SO  horses  and  colls  of  all  ages..  Parties 
are  invited  to  examine  the  stock  before  purchasing.  .Ill 
stock  sold  btjiiii  is  gnarauted  as  represented. 

THOilAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


N.    GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berk-shire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse.Bremeii.llongKong. 
•White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  I'.om-n.  Ay  esbury, 
Pekin  and  Jlusk  Ducks.  Bronze.  Blue.  Bufl  and  miite 
Turkevs.  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier 
Fowl,  Deer,  Sw.ans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  I-.ggs  &c .  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  P.alibits,  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mce.  &c.  Song  liu'ds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centeanial  First  Preminm  Stock. 


WILLIAM  OROZIEE, 

BEACON  HILI,,  Nortliport,  L.  I.,  ST.  Y., 

lieceived  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Sonlh-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Hogs-and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

For  S:sle  5i  S  Flect-svoosl  ^Btoolc  Fai-ni, 
near  Frankfort.  Kt..  Thornnghbrrds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.    Addr:s3      '  J.  W.  HUNT  F.ET-\OLDS. 

"i>}E-4C«>:^'    FA1S:^S.  K^rthport,  Long  Island, 
ilderuey  oi>«l  Aypsltirc  Caftle. 

OOTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSHIEE  SWIEE, 

Also  FANCY"  POITLTRY   of  choicest  kinds,  bred   from 

the  best  stock.    Address 

J.  X.  ROBINS.  Jtanager. 

XlW     n"d      gS^OW    Cf-iT     PiTcons.     ^binne-t     bv      ,T,     C 

COOPER,  Cooper  Hiil.  T.imer^ck.  Ireland,  li'"'; 
of  t;old  Mf'nls  :it  P'ris  nni  '■-'■u-  V^—l.-.  Bfon"^**  !>leaal 
and  Diplomn",  renfeiinial,  Pliiladelnhia  ;  also 
Tborougb-tu-ed  H'-nnds.  ri^irles.  nnd  o;!i.  r  D""-.;.  .1  (.-  C. 
can  likewise  seller,  Sheep.  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  exnerience  in  them. 


FOU  §AIiE  or  EXCM-IWCJE. 

A  tirst-class  plantation  in  Virginia,  near  to  Richmond  and 
Petei'sburg.  95,0  acres,  of  wliicli  4yu  in  cultivation  •  balance 
iu  timber,  of  which  much  is  original  growth.  Soil  good  and 
■K-eil  imitroved.  Buildings  modern,  extensive,  and  in  good 
repan-.  .SUuation  uphmd  and  healthy,  free  from  miasms  of 
river  lands.  Title  perfect  and  unencumbered.  Reasons  for 
selling  personal.  Part  casli  payment  required.  For  full 
narticulurs  :.ud  view  of  photographs  apply  to  li.  O. 
MILHAU.  183  Broadwar,  New  York,  or  by  letter  to  P.  O. 
Bos  -144,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

250    MARYLAND   FARMS,  '"^1^5=^?'.°?."' 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux- 
uries), in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healttiy.  Titles 
good.    New  Pamphlet  and  Man  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHAKAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

VIRGINIA    FARMS. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  to  anv  address. 

CHAFFXN,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond.  Virginia, 

VIRGIiVTA    IMPROVED    FARMS  for   SAI.E. 
At  low  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue,  Maps,  &c.    Inclose 
stamn.  M.    BATES, 

2^ame  this  paper.  1103  Maiu  St.,  Uichmoud,  Va. 

VIRGmiA  LAT^DS.  FoTlS?. 

tive  list  of  Virginia  farms  foi-  sale. 

PrcKINSON'  &  CHKWNIN'C,  Richmond,  Va. 

Al  Stock  Farm  an  I  Grain  Manager  open  for  an  engagement 
by  Nov.  Many  years' highest  testimonials.   Address  A  1, 
care  of  Mr.  E.  Stark,  Am.  Agi'icuUuHst,  245  Broadway,  N.Y. 

WANTED    TO    EMPLOT, 

An  American  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  man  to  do  all  kind  of 
field  and  g;irden  work  adapted  to  our  climate.  Must  under- 
stand the  management  and  care  of  horses,  cow,  etc.,  and 
keep  everything  in  first  rate  order.  The  wonum  as  good 
cook  and  laundress.  Both  must  be  neat,  active,  economical, 
careful,  good-tempered,  and  obliging,  A  desirable  liome 
offered,  and  permanent  situation  if  all  are  suited.  Good 
testimonials  required.  Wasies  must  be  moderate  to  suit  the 
times.    Address  M.  \V.  Bos  1323,  Vineland,  N.  Jersey. 

F.nWARn    VJ.\     Real  Estate  &  lioan  Agent, 

£ii/ni&Iil/    riil,    Putnam. Conn.    Farm  and  Vilhige 

property.  Jlills  and  Mill  Privileges  constantly  on  hand  for 
Bale  or  exchange.    Correspondence  solicited. 

LILLY'S 

BUTTER-WORRER 

Ihe  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
in  the  market;  noliard  labor  re- 
quired. Try  it,  and  see  for  your- 
selves. Only  SIS  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
tlie  milk  out  with  ten  minutes' 
work. 

HEITOEESOir  &  CO., 

316  Race  St..  Pllila.,  Pa. 


BUTTER 


A  rter  Tair  trial  and  severe  tests  it  Tvas  a^wanled 
CeDteomal  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPE- 
'  RIOR  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
/plf^T  ^^Ti^  aiii3  is  as  harmless  as  ^^'ater.  2d.  It  is  liquid, 
\^\J  A^^^J £%f  is  easy  to  handle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
cliuruiug.  3ri].  It  jirnduces  a  color  reseaibliug  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  artieiu  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  bot- 
tennilk,  5th,  It  gathers  all  butler  materials,  increa.'^eB  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  hest  ever  known. 
Send  your  addre.';s  on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  hook.  free.  1 1  tells 
hon"  to  make  butter,  pack,  preserve,  extract  ranciditv. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH,  327  Arch  St.,  P.  O.  Box  195i.  Phila.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

^j^^«;3?;^^:j;s^    ff.  The  most  Effc-ctive,  Fimple 

and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed. AVoiks  30  lbs.  in 
le.ss  tiiati   5   iniiiuti-s, 

thoroughly  workina:  out  the 
buttermilk  and    mixing  in 

the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REID, 
No.  G  Noitli  IStU  St.,  PliiladelpUia    Pa. 

TO  COLOR  BUTTER! 

Our  Perfected  Butter  Color  Is  far  better  than  carrots,  An- 
natto,  or  any  other  color,  at  one-fourth  the  cost,  and  no 
work  to  use.  Ir  gives  a  splendid  June  color,  and  never  turns 
red.  Thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  verv  best  dairy- 
men. Circulars  free.  Samples  to  color  50  lbs.  10c.  Try  it  now. 
"Wells,  Ricliardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

Lubricating  Castor  Oil. 

On  receipt  of  $6.00.  we  will  deliver  nt  nearest  railwav  sta- 
tion to  parly  ordeiiiig.  5  gallons  of  Fnre  Castor  Oil,  for 
i'lbricatiiig  Aarricultural  machinery.  Carriage 
Axles;  and  Harness  Oil,— excluding  lei'rit' ry  w(;st  of 
tiie  i:ocky  Mountains. 

ROBERT  B.  BROWN  &  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Higli  Class  Poultry. 

Lislit  nnd  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge  a'ld  \Vhite 
Cochins.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Etrgs,  sfcnrely  naclced  in 
new  baskets.  ?:?.Ofi  per  K!,  or  .¥:".in  Tnr  -y:    I'lease 

.  c'   'l-.,:^  c.tMTP  -wlint  vnii  want.     Pend  for  rircilar. 

-"^^  -^  GEO.  S.  JOSSEIiYN,  Fredonia,  N.  T. 

POLANDS. 

A  few  choice  Chicks  for  Rale  (^f  Ruff  and  Golden 
"Polands,"  from  mv  importation  nf  l«7r, 

CHARLES  E.  PKRRT,  Wollaston.  Mass. 

Silkw^orm  Effffs,  warranted  IVpo  from  p^'hi'ine.  Thr^e 
kinds— 'White,  "i  el  low.  and  Imported  Jnpan.  Medal 
nwrirded  at  Ihe  Centennial  I'-r-st  kinds  of  Mnlberry  trees 
for  fnrest.  ornament,  fruit,  or  filkworm  food.  I'.ook  on  Silk 
Culture,     pend  for  price  list. 

L.  S.  CROZIRR,  Williamsburg,  Franlclin  Co..  Kansas. 
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FOE, 

ALL   VARIETIES 

OK 

POULTEY. 


LAYfNC    HENS, 

YOUNC    CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 
TURKEYS. 


Trade  Mark  secured  by  Letters  Patent. 


TV^ILL    3X^I5:E    HEIVS    LA.'V. 

Prevents  and  cures  all  common  ailments  and  incre-ises  the  profits  of  the  PouUr.v  Tar.l  f™",-;"  «° '"J  P"  ^^"t-  5'" 
application  we  will  send  circulars  and  testimonials  from  ilie  best  authorities  on  Poultry  Matters  m  the  eouutiy.  Pacl^agcs 
gent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  f)0  cents  for  trial  size.    §1.00  and  $2.00  for  lari^e  packages. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Grocers,  and  Postmasters. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.     I     John  F.  Henry  &  Co.,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  Tork.     |     Benson  &  Burpee,  Pliiladelphia. 
J»-  Geo.  P.  Bnrnlmm's  Terv  valuable  work  on  '  liaising  Fowls  and  E<rgs  for  Market,"  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  fifty  cents.    Every  poultry  man,  old  or  vouni;,  should  have  it  and  proht  by  it. 

CHVRLES    R.     VT-LBV    &    CO-  Pfopiietorg,  P.  O.  Box  103.  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  MAYHAED 


AND   SHOT    GUNS, 

CREEDITIOOR,   9IID-RAXCiE, 
SPORTi;%0  and  HIINTINC 

'  TTte  Best  Gun  for  all  purposes  ever  manufactitred.    Fo 
Jtm  descriplion,  with  price  list,  :uldiess 

MASS.  ARMS.  CO.,  CUicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

STEVEiXS'    PATENT 

Breech  Loading  Sporting  Rifles, 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guus*  Pocket 
Riflesi  Pocket  Pistols^  and  the  noted  Hunter'8 
Pet  Rifles.  b!)ecial  atiention  is  culled  to  oui'  Jjuuble 
yreeeli  J.oaUin:;  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
m.iiiul;ictured  wiih  gre;it  c;xre  fruni  the  verv  i)est  niatt'rial. 
They  five  pronounced  by  experts  *'tlie  best  ffun  in  the 
market  for  the  money.'* 
Send  lor  uutalusiie.       J.    STEVEAS    &    CO^, 

CUicopee  Fulls,  i>Ias8. 

'  w7"srTLUNT^S~ 

UNIVERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These    pumps  li:ive  enormous 
power,  and  are  I'  r  ihe  bouse  or 
for    oat-door    ^rells   of    any 
depth.      Tbev    are    constructed 
with  special!  regard  to  stieiistli, 
ease  ot  worliin^,  and  dnrabtlity. 
Tliey      can       tie       immediately 
chaused  from  I'rt  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  ;illow  tlie  liandle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.     H;iving  close    tops, 
they   cannot   be  tampered  with. 
Airention  is  e:ined    ro  onr  new 
ele-aiit  pattern  DEEP  WELTj 
non-freezinjrFIliEPU3IP, 
Also,    BJiitit S  Siind    Vacu- 
um   Chambers.— A   complete 
protecii  >n  aLruinsi  sand  nr  gritty 
water  in  dug:  or  driven  vrellSi 
pits,     niiucs*    and    rivers. 
For  hand  or  strani  pumps, 
all  eIz<-8.  from  l\-iuch  to  4-iiich 
Buctii)n  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON    M'F'G    CO., 
71    Fulton    nnd  71    Beek- 
man  St.    Nrw  York. 
(ern    Age  i-y.  N'ewton  *Sc  Hale, 
Ohicaffo. 
■'■iciiic  <  .M^i  Agency,  Dunham,  Car- 
i-ieau4K  Co.*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Tii«  Ai^r*i*eLT,"  ft  DOW 
fttiil  ijrcatljr  Itnprovct!  Flre- 
Eztint^uiihcT,  (inrduD  Engine, 
Window  nnd  CarrUire  Wailwr, 
Ttre,  Vlin,  and  Shnib  Pro- 
liTifir  from  In-ciU,  rlc,  for 
itirtinR  Aipiodui'ti,  and  v*ri- 
1111%  tiiiit  whivti  renildv  tinmcil 
m-triM-lve..  No  I'iwcUIi.l', 
l-n.iorv.  RnUroad  Stulion  ur 
Wooden    Rnllroftd    [Iridic   -r 

ViitJiKt  .li.«il.l  I.  ^MiiiM..i  ,..ct .-L-valiiihlo  ikrdcloi.     Wriulii,  wltti 

(lo««,  5  Ihi.  ,  iluow.  i\ii.T  I.  >  feci.  Pnro,  $'.'<i  cmh.  'ent  bj  exprl•^», 
C.O.D.  Manufartnrpd  by  W.  A  B.  I>Ot'<>LAS,  MlddUtown,  CI.,  ihe 
«lde»t  and  mo>t  tittnMTp  mftnufirtiirvr*  of  riimp«  In  tht  wnrld.  BrKinti 
Vr'arsKoiiu*.  ^S  wici  ttt  Joba  St.,  New  York  ;   lui  Ltike  St.,  Chk»Ko,  111. 


Grand  Medal  at  Centennial, 


Scourer,  Grinderand  Uolter. 

8  feet  long  by  4  feet  hijih. 
Euns  with  belt  4  inches  ■wide. 

Flours  3  to  6  bushels  per  hour. 
Has  double  veutil-iting  oolter. 

For  flour,  middlinps  and  bran. 
Givesevery  one  his  omi  grrist. 

Makes  the  best  flour  and  yield. 
Is  a  reliable  flouring  milL 


Siacdard  Gnndiig  Mill. 

For  all  substances "wet  or  dn,-. 

Builtof  burr  stone  and  iron. 
For  heavy  or  light  power. 

Capacity  of  Su  inch  stones. 
Equil  to  an  J'  lari^er  size. 

Thickest  irench  burr  stones. 
Double  "li-scliarge  spouls. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-adjusting  burrs. 

Centennial  Judg-es  award  medal  on  ^;^^these  port- 
able, vertical  mills  for  soUdittj  and  good  workman- 
ship, economy  ajid  adaptability. .,^Z 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  NCW  HAYEX,  COXX. 

SKAlFomfllLLCDT 

Succ233or3  tc  Ja3.  Bradford  &  Co, 
MANUFACTL'KEKS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Sidut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 

Gorieral  Mill  Furnishing. 

|01Hce&Paotory.l58W.2dSt. 

f'lXfisrxA'ri,  o. 

J.R.Sttwart.i^rej.  W.R.Dunlap.&c 

(CTPHICIEJLISTS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION- 


STRAUB  MILL  COMPANY'S 
r^BA  lyrF'xoisr    c/ncinna  ti 


,(^    VKWVSy^'/ZZ/VG  NACHINEHY  a^ 

'^'^fKW^^  MILLEiRS,    SUPPLIES. 


BURR  STOXB  CRIST  MIliIvS 
Flouring  Machinery,  ^--i-X,* 


Catalogne  i*<£{t 
and  Price 
List  Free. 


Sui^'.J, 


TLo  Ct'ulcnnlal  Prlio  Medal  and  DlplomOc 


LEONARD  &    SILIilMAN,  Bridgeport.  Coun. 

Afflericau  Fence  laiinfactiirii  CoiDnaiiy 

rnriiislics  the  be.st  and  che:\pfst  ffin-o  in.inufiicturcil.    See 
Avril  iiumbey  of  tlic  Anifrirtni  Aaricntlrtrifit. 
Setiil  I'ui-  ticscrlptive  Clrctilni-. 

«>ffir<-,  SO  Maligin  St,,  N.  Y, 

Cotton    Seed    Huller 

AND   FF.F.n-MII.I.    t'OHIHINEIJ, 

Foi-  Plaiilntlons  nnd  OlIMIlls.  Used  liv 
I'livntciTs,  llio  Oil. Mills  111  Xc"  cn-lo:iiis  iin.l 
throuch  IlK'Couniry.  S"ii(l  for  Clronliirs 
and  .Jinlpi'8  Kcpori.  I'uv  for  U.-^olf  in  a 
few  weeks.  I>.  KAHNWICILKK. 

120  Centre  St.,  New  Vork. 


THE    LANCASTER 

Portable  Grist  Mill. 

Horse-Poiver  and  Grist  Mill  coiiibinrd. 
Frittlon  avoided— Power  &  Space  economized. 
A   loiig  felt  "Want  Supplied* 
Every  Farmer  liis  o^vn  Miller. 

This  iiiill,  TV'ith  twenty  inch  stones,  worked  with  two 
horses,  will  grind  five  bushels  of  line  meal  or  flour  per  boar. 
It  is  simple  and  durable  in  construction,  and  can  be  easily 
manaKca  by  any  farm  hand.  It  occupies  no  more  space  than 
is  required  by  any  ordinary  horse-power. 

Price  of  the  conii>ined  Mill  and  Horse-Power.  S350, 

Circulars  with  full  description  sent  upon  application. 

Address  C.  C.  LANCAS'l  Eli.  6<i  Broadwav,  New  York.  (P. 
<).  Bos3431,j  or  LAJS'CASI  KU  &  LUCRE,  liichmond,  Va. 

FARM  &.  FEED   MILLS. 

Eoue.  Drug,  and  S[jioe  SliU.s.  10  sizes, 
for  Hand  or  Power.  Conical  French 
Burr  Stone  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

Cj='Were  awanled  highest  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  Ceiuonniat  Kxposition. 

frT'Iilu.-itrated  PamidilL-t  sl-ih  Free. 
Addre  s        L.  J.  MILLER, 

181  E-  Front  St.,  Cinciniiati.  Ol 

Preiiim  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Grinding  part?  are  of  Steeli  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  le  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Is  suited  to  all 
kind3  of  horse-powers.  g 

Send  for  desciHptive  Circular.       -^ 
^VM.    li.    BOYER  &    BItO., 

Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.. 

BLAKE'S    PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

rrn-;|ies  all  hnrd  and  brittle  substances  to 

any  reQtiired  size.    Also,  any  kind  of 

t'ToNi;   for  KoAnsaiKi  for  Concrete,  &c. 

Address       BLAKE  tRUSHEll  CO.. 

N«'w  H;iven.  Conn. 


HUSKER. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers.  If  used 
^vitli  gloves  01"  mittens.  C'liii  be  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens, If  desired. 
Will  last  a  Hie  time.  TiiUen  6  Pre- 
miums. One  sample  £5  CIS. ;  two  for 
4j  cts.;  5  for  $1.00. 

CITY    N'OVELTT    CO., 
1C8  b.  StU  St..  PluUidelphla,  Pa. 


LIVINGSTON    &.    CO.'S 

CORN   SHELLERS. 

Guaranteed  the  best  Hand  Shellers  for  the 

money  in  the  market. 

Price  $;.-».0t», 

)0  NOf  IN  USE. 

l-:\ TV  f;Lrnier  should 
l!;ive  one.  Shipped  by 
I  xiiressor  Freight  on  re- 
irjpt  oi  price.  Send  for 
LV^ri-rlpiive  Circular  and 
ivrins  10  Ajrynts. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO., 

Iron  Poundeis,  Pit<sburg!i,Pn. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLET 

r  I  iH  IS  patent  portable  Wui.i.v  Sn>\  .Miil  .5  adapted 

X    lit  ony  locality,  will   saw  nuy  tiud  of  log*, 

aiitt  \i  ill  do  as  much  vork  (povrrr  and  bnnda  be< 

luj  considi-rcd)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.    Its 

fruuic.  head-btocks,  and  working  parU 

nro  of  (Lvuiosi  subsUDtial  and  pcrma- 

iioutkidd,  l)clng  made  cuilrclr  of  Iroa 

ntid  slcol.      tl   IS    ii^uallv   set  up  aol 

stand  In  from  nnc  lo  two  diiv«  time. 

It  is  pcnerallv  dri\^n  \-j  Hirr«hlogcn- 

ginoa  of  not  <''\(Mx-1init  ten  hor"^'  power. 

lit*  froni  •-'(KMl  f  41XH1  ftTt  of  inch  himbcr  per 

,     The  .Mill  nnd  Kiigmr  may  ciiivcnicntlybe 

■atcd  bj  two  men.     Scud  fiT  circular. 

CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 


The  Anti  Friction  Hay  Carrier 

S-VTcs  Inborand  money.  It  U simple  ;  ihcfrrap- 
ngpotiiivo;  it  runs  on  fri.-tion  rolli,  hence 
-V  U  .--'mo  b.-ick  on  \hzh\  Incline.  Tlie  irack  ii 
■nsjHMfivc  ;  the  carrier  coits  but  a  trifle;  maoj 
hundreds  arc  In  u»e.  NoUouble  about  geU 
lias  over  hlph  bt'ams.  or  tolbe  end  of  di-cp 
bays.  HsyU  dropped  wherv  Tr,'\nti'd,  and  the 
work  of  mowinei«r«lti<W.  Trmrk  ahoald  b« 
ynt  up  now  whllo  barn*  are  full. 

S:nd  for  i-in-ul»n  »n  1  deM^rns  fi>r  tracking 
t-vn,  to  C.  S.  Wind  Engine  h  I'ump  Co..  Ba> 
tavla,  nU,  manafactiireri  oi  tbo  Old  BeUabl* 
llalladar  Standard  Wind  Mill. 
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HARVARD    UIMlVERSiTY. 

BUSSET    INSTITUTION. 

A  Sfiliool  of  Agricnlture  an^  Horticnltiire, 

During  tiie  Acidenuc  Tear  1577-73,  systematic  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  given  as'loUows: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Farminff— by  Mr,  Motley. 
HorticnUurc— I'v  Mi".  \V;itsou. 

Applieil  Zooios:r,  (AnalomyjindPhj-siology  of  Domestic 
.\nim:U by  i'rul.  Sliide. 

Veffetable  Pbysiolosy  aud  Systeinatic   Botany— 

by  Frot".  Ciuoaale. 
Cryptosramic  Botauy,  ''with  special  leferciice  to  Fungi 

injurious  to  Vrij:rt:iiioii)— by  Prof.  Farlow. 
4.ffricultural  Cliemistry— by  Prof.  Storer. 

Any  one  of  tliesc  courses  niaj'  be;  pursued  separately,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  §40  a  year.    Tlie  fee  for  all  the  courses 
Ib  |1dU  a  year.    For  information  about  the  School,  address 
Prof.    F.    H.    STOUER.   Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

PEKUVIAM  GUAMO, 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  FEOM  PERU  BY 

HOBSON,    HURTADO    &    CO., 

Asrcnts  of  tbo  Peruvian  Goverinucnt,  New  York, 

No,  1  Peruvian  Guano*  Standard,  sold  inBag-sas 
landed  from  vessel,  guaranteed  to  contain  10  percent 
Ammonia. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gnauo,  Lobes,  gTiaranterd  to  con- 
tain on  an  average  6  per  cent  Ammonia.  Lobos  Guano 
has  a  larger  proporti  n  of  Pborsplioric  Acid  and  Potas- 
sa  than  the  more  highly  auimoniated  ^rrades.  It  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  Cieneral  Fertilizer  sold  in  ihis  coujitry. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Rectified,  This  crrade  is 
pure  Peruvian  Guano  treated  by  Sulphuric  Aciti.  and  is  sold 
according  to  its  analvsis.  It  is  the  most  efficient  of  all 
Fertilizers. 

No,  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Guaranteed.  Thisbraud 
designnted  pure  and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  free  from 
Lnmps  and  Stones  and  is  in  excellent  condition  for  applica- 
tion by  drill. 

For  Circulars  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

HOBi^ON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

No.  63  Pine  St.?  Nevp  York. 

AUTOMATIC 


WAGI 


Tlie  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made.  Fully  endorsed 
by  every  farmer  and  wagon-maker  who  has  seen  it.  W,  A. 
Armstrong.  Sec'y  Elmira  Farmers' Chili,  writes:  "A  Com- 
mit':e<!  of  the  Klniira  Farmers'  Club,  consisting  of  <"lins. 
Helicr.  .John  Bridirman.  O.  T.  Billings,  S.  M.  Carr,  aud  M.  H. 
■|  liursion.  guiitleinen  fully  competent  to  make  intelligent 
juilgment,  gave  ihe  brake  careful  trial  Aug.  21st, and  report- 
ed unanimously  :  It  is  the  best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— 
prompt  in  irs  action— effective  wlien  required,  and  is  ex- 
ceedin£riv  dcsh-able  for  all  farmers  on  hilly  firms.''  See  lllns 
tratioii  in  Auu'.  Am.  Af/riciHurist  fov  )>>~S.  Sample  bi-akes 
complete  for  larni  wagons,  ^^.t'O.    Good  salesman  wanted. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  Genera!  Agentj 

TIOGA,  TIOG.V  CO.,  PA. 


l^-^^^l^^^lf 


^^'^■^-- 


Ili'^f^iTnimi'^ll 


PBL.T  CARPETI-VGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEIUXG  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOPIXG  and  SIDI.VG.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  X.  Jersey. 

A  lon§  felt  Need  supplied. 

The     SENSIBLE    C<JLLAR 

^  PAD  isjiisi  wiiaEi[Si!ani.'.siigi;L'Si:;, 
a  ptMi'tct  Leather  Pad, combiniii'4  the 
advantages  of  Firmness,  Elasticiiv. 
aud  the  medicinal  prop'.rties  <>( 
tanin.  No  pad  ever  hciorc  intro- 
duced gives  such  universal  satis':K-- 
tion.  Thev  are  warranted  to  cure  sore  necks  and  to  pre^  ent 
gall?.  Ask  vour  harness  maker  for  tliL'm.  Manufactured  by 
the  SOLE  i:I':a1'HIi:ii  fad  CO.  of  Olean,  N.  T. 

BUrS  PA 


Digs  Irish 
OB  Sweet 


The  Best  Fannm^  Hill  in  the  World, 

BtTY  THE 
A.  P.  DICKEY 


ranningMill, 


No  good  Farmer 
^  can  afford  t?  mar- 
ket dirty  grain. 
,  A  moderate  quality 
Sof  grain,  well  cleaned, 
pbrings  a  better  price 
f  thaii  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition. 

Address^*  P»'l>XCK£¥4  Racine^  ATi» 


THE  SILVER  Si  DEIVIING  FEED  CUTTER. 
Has  no  superior  in 
the  market,  cele- 
jiTiited  for  ii3  great  ca- 
pacity, ease  of  running, 
and  its  adaptability  to 
all  kind?  of  work.  Our 
**  Improved  Safety 
Fly  \Vheel"  is  tnc 
only  successiul  device 
for  preventing  accidents 
so  common  to  Power 
Feed-Cutters.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  prices 
and  full  partieular>. 

Man'd  by  Silver  &Oeming  3Ifg  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Conner  Strip  Feed  Cutters  are  very  cheap,  very  efficient, 
verv'simple.  (See  Ainerican  Agr'icuItJcrifit,  Sept.,  Pasc  340.) 
Adamant  Plows  with  Reversible  Slip  Share,  are  the  only 
ploMs  that  can  be  cheaply  kept  sharp  all  the  time.  Circulars, 
■■^ad'^  onlv  bv 
THE  N.  Y.  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y, 


Do  you  want  for  y.-iir 
own  use  flie  best  Self- 
feedinfj  Hay,  Sti-a^v, 
am  I  Corn  Stalk  Cutter 

in  th'i  market ;  price  fri.'iu 
^n  to  ^-iij;  or  the  best 
Lever   Feed    Cutter, 

I". rice  ii-'jiii  ^7 10  §10  :  Oi'tlu: 

best  Vegetable  Slicer, 

price  from  i^io  to  $:y.  >,eeu 
not  be  paid  for  until  O'ifd 
and  fO'ind  -•<atisfcict07'i/. 
Circulars  free.  G.^LE  &, 
CO.,  Chlcopcc  Falls,  Jiass. 

Exceisio."  Root  Gutter, 

E:i.l(Uvias'  Foiitlei-  C'tiiti  v  and  C'i:ii-iC-s  LevcL* 
Hay  Cutter.  Silver  Eagle  Coru  ^^iiellei*,  Deei-c 
Steel  Plow's,  and  a  full  Uue  of  Farm  Machinery  for  Fall 
and  Winter  use. 

R.    Hu    ALLEN    &    OO., 

p.  O.  Box.  3;c.  ISO  &  I'Jl  M-iitei-  St.,  XE1V  YORK. 

BALOWir^'S 
rODDER  tl'TTEil. 

Be  t  in  the  market.  Don't 
puicl  xe  any  other  kind  until 
■\  ou  have  s^qw  and  examined 
tin  Send  for  Circular,  cou- 
tai  II  g  Description  and  Price 


Li  r 


PIEHPON'T    &    CO., 

Mannfacturei's. 
Ni.W  Hatex,  Co.vx. 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
I   iprovcuioiits.     Also 

Gale's  Feed  Cutters, 

1  otu  cviii.at-r  and  lever, 

and 

Belcher  &:  Taylor's 

lioot  Cutters. 

For  full  di.*-cnitiou  sec 

pij;c    o4ii,    Stpt.  No.   Aui. 

[gi-icuUnrist.    For  circu- 

—  1  »r  and  price  list  address 

The  Belchet.  &  Taylok 

Ag'l  Tool  Co., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


::^:    LARGEST  S.CH-EA" 


SISSI 


\-«,^^«x^»v 


-T-  MlVUriq-AN. 


BROR'ALOWS     PATEXT    FOLDING    SPRIKKLER. 


Opened  £• 


Something  New,  N'eat.  Folds  like  a  Book,  and  i-  very  con- 
venient for  House  Plants,  for  watering  Cemf^tcrv  Pianis.  &c. 
Sent  post-paid  anywhere  in  Hnited  States  and  Canada.  Small 
size  for  '.'^  cts.;  Large  $1.40.  By  D.  E.  BROWNLOW, 
Middletown.  Cnnn.    P.S.   Send  Poi^tal  Order  or  lien.  Letter. 


SI  lie  bust  Polishing  Pow-^ 
'hT  for  Jewelry,  Silver 
Viatcd  AVare,  &e.     Senti 


^postpaid  for25c.  Atrcnts 
I  wanted.  T.  K.  Eced  & 
iCo.,  >.'ew  Brlrain,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A    ITEW   PIAITO. 

An  elegant  Ne^w*  Sqnare  Grand  Arion  Piano.  VA 

Octaves,  Kosewoon.  Four  IJonml  Corners.  Extra  Carved 
Lees.  Arion  Srroll  Desk  and  Cnrved  l.vre.  The  List  Pric<?  of 
this  elegant  in=trnm'Mit  is  i?^'0.  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a  very 
Laree  Discount  for  Cash.  __ 

Address         GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  26  Broad  St.,  Kew  York. 
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00 

II  YaluaHe,    Desirable 

00  ' 

E       Thing's  FEES. 

QQ  It  will  only  cost  a  trifle  of  time  aud  no  money, 
OO  to  collect  among  one's  frieudsand  acquaintances, 
°2  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  names  as  Eubscribera  °o 

OO  '  00 

OO  to  t\iQ  Ameiicaii  AgncuUurh(  loT  1%'IS.  (The  paper  oo 
°^  is  sent  from  the  reception  of  the  subscription  to  ^J 
00  the  end  of  ISTS,  at  a  year's  subscription  price,  oo 
^°  New  names  sent  in  thismonth,  get  the  paper  14  °g 
00  luoiitlss,  postage  paid,  for  $1.60.)  oo 

II  N.  B,— This  journal  has  been  puhlished  36  J^ 
00  years ;  it  is  full  of  GOOD  THINGS,  practical,  oo 
QQ  reliable,  useful  to  every  Man,  'Woman,  and  Child,  ^^ 
oo  in  City,  Village,  and  Country.  Over  600  oo 
°^  origiMal,  hcautifui  and  instructive  Esigrav-  qq 
oo  inss  are  given  every  year,  or  over  700  in  14  oo 
°Q  months.  It  is  worth  many  times  its  cost  to  every  °° 
00  one,  in  supplying  useful,  iJrc^yf/o&^e  hints,  sugges-  oo 
Q°  tions  or  information. —Tlie  Premiumsare  offered  °^ 
CO  £3  a  Heward  fov  assisting  the  Publishers,  to  those  oo 
Qo  who  show  the  paper  and  receive  and  forward  sub-  °° 
00  ecriptions.  ^^"Thcsc  Premiums  or  Rewards  arc  oo 
o^  paid  for  by  money  received  for  advertising.  Every  ^^ 
00  Dollar  paid  by  subscribers  is  returned  to  them  in  oo 
oS  the  cost  of  the  papur  itself,    g^"  See  what  every  ^^ 

oo  one  can  receive  for  securing  a  few  names : —  oo 

00  ■ oo 

°°  To  Any  Person  forwarding,  at  $l,eOfor  a  year,  oo 
CO  (or  for  11  months  now)  oo 

To      Only  3  Subscribers,      So 

°o  The  Publishers  will  p!-&-e/i<  any  one  of  Fourteen  ™ 

00  Diilerent,  Valuable  Articles,  described  on  pages  oo 

0°  401   to  408.     Sso  Nos.  22,  2fi,  42,  4:3,  44,  45,  54,  55,  o° 

00  CO,  04,  t~,  78,  79.  81.  00 

00 — oo 

00  For  only  4  Sabscribers  Z 

°°  The  Publishers  will  present  any  of  Ten  ralnable  °° 
00  articles.  See  No3. 15, 19,  20,  29,  37, 46, 51, 69, 62,  80.  oo 


00 


00 


II  For  only  5  Suloscribers  ..o 

°Q  will  be  presented  any  one  of  Seven  Good  Things.  ^° 
oo  See  Nos.  23,  30,  .38,  40,  47,  52,  65.  oo 

o,^  For  only  7  Subscribers   II 

JJJJ  will  be  presented  any  one  of  Five  Good  Things.  °° 

00  See  Xos.  27.  31,  32,  39,  01.  oo 

00  oo 

IZ  For  only  8  Subscribers  1% 

°°  will  be  presented  any  one  of  Five  Good  Things.  °° 
00  See  Kos.  11,  16,  41. 48,  49.  _oo 

00  — ~~ . *  oo 

00  For  only  9  Subscribers  1% 

o*^  will  he  presented  anv  one  of  Three  Good  Things.  °*^ 

oo  ^  "  '^         00 

00  See  Nos.  17,  30,  75.  (For  10  names  see  No.  18.)  oo 
oo  oo 

00  For  oiAj  12  Subscribers  SS 

^'^  will  be  present'  d  any  one  of  Four  Good  Things,  oo 
00  See  Nos.  9,  25,  28,  63.  %% 

oo — — — ■ — -     00 

SS  For  only  13  Subscribers  Z 

oo  will  be  presented  any  one  of  Three  Good  Things,  oo 
oC  See  Kos.  5,  3:5,  88.  ffor  14  names  see  No.  69).  "o 
oo  - — oo 

Z  For  only  15,  or  16,  or  17,  ll 

oo         or  18  Subscribers        Z 

Z  One  of  Sixteen  Valuable  Articles  are  presented.  °° 

00  For  1.5  Subscribers,  See  Nos.  8.  10,  89,  94.  oo 

°°  For  16  Subscribers,  See  Nos.  3,  6.  12,  84.  oo 

00  For  17  Subscribers,  See  Nos.  53,  76,  90,  95.  oo 

Za  For  18  Subscribers,  See  Nos.  4,  24,  85,  98.  J° 

°^  For  only  19  Subscribers  ^S 

00  will  be  presented  any  one  of  ^our  Good  Things,  oo 
Z  SeeNos.  7,  EC,  57,  66,  96.  (For  20  names  see  No.  2).  °° 

Z  For  only  21,  22,  or  24  oS 
0°  Subscribers  z 

00  One  of  Six  Good  Things  will  be  presented.  See  oo 
Z-,  N^os.  S3,  13,  14. 34,  and  Nos.  67,  99^ °° 

00 ~  7Z  oo 

Z  For  only  QQ  Subscribers  z 

oo  will  be  presented  anyone  of  i^jwr  First-rate  $50  oo 
ll  articles,  viz..  No.  1,  a  Splendid  Tea  Set ;  or  No.  o° 
00  6S,  a  First-rate  Gun.  or  No.  82  a  First-rate  Sewing  oo 
ll  Machine,  or  No.  07.  Twenty-one  large,  finely  H 
00  bound  Volumes  of  this  Journal  oo 

00  oo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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A  Hint  to  Mercliants. 


00      Several  dealers  ill  Miscellaneous  Goods,  in  Boots  oo 

°°  and  Shoes,  in  Implements,  etc.,  etc.,  subscribe  for  °° 

00  50  to  TOO  copies  of  the  American  Agjictdturzsi,  oo 

°°  at.Jl.lOaycar,  iftheyaresenttotiiembymailpost-  °° 

00  paid,  or  §1 .1  year,  if  tliey  come  by  express,  or  as  oo 

°°  freight,  nnpaid,  and  they  distribute  tiiem  by  one  °° 

00  of  tlie  following  methods:    Some  give  a  copy  a  oo 

°°  year  to  the  first  fifty  or  more  customers,  buying  °° 

00  $10  or  §to  worth  of  goods.    Others  h.ave  the  pa-  oo 

°°  persconio  as   freighter  by  express,  and  supply  °° 

00  them  to  customers  at  a  small  charge.    This  ans-  oo 

°°  wers  as  a  sort  of  premium  to  customers,  and  °'^ 

00  brings  thcni  to  the  store  at  least  once  a  mouth  to  oo 

°°  get  tlieir  papers.    One  firm  in  North  Carolina  has  °° 

00  taken  for  this  pnrposo  500  to  700  copies  regularly  oo 

9°  for  many  years  past.— A  Shoe  Dealer  in  Ohio  has  °° 

00  given   the  paper  a  year  to  the  first  100  persons,  oo 

°°  who  bought  SU  worth  of  his  goods,  equal  to  a  ^° 

00  premium  or  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  and  he  has  oo 

°°  found  it  to  tell.  The  first  dealer  in  any  village  who  °° 

00  adopts  this  plan,  will  find  a  rush  for  his  goods,  oo 

oo  oo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOQOOOOO 


A  Hint  to  C] 


QQ      '■' Enclosed  are  five  subscribers  and  §S,  which  oo 

00  completes  my  Premium  List  of  44  names  for  tho  °^ 
QQ  American  Watch,  which  yoii  will  please  forward  oo 


I  liavc  jjatlicrod  these  sub-  oo 
,    oo 


00  to  my  Brother  — 

QQ  scribcrs  by  Iccepin^  a  copy  of  the  American  Agri-  oo 
05  cuUnrist  convenient  to  show  to  callers,  and  by  oo 
00  g''itlien"S  •'^  f^c^^'  names  after  closing  the  store  at  ©o 
00  Eight.  Part  of  them  are  new  names,  as  yon  will  oo 
QQ  sec.  The  Watch  lohtained  for  myself  in  asimilar  oo 
00  manner  last  year,  has  proved  a  very  valuable  one  oo 
q2  and  useful  to  me.  Witli  my  small  salary,  and  a  oo 
00  motlicr  and  sister  to  support,  I  could  hardly  have  oo 
QO  afforded  to  buy  one.  Mine  I  got  free  without  oo 
GO  money  and  witliout  interfering  with  my  duties  oo 
QO  to  my  employers.  The  one  now  obtained  is  to  be  qq 
00  a  present  to  a  younger  brother,  w!io  is  an  ap-  oo 
QQ  prentice  as  yet,  and  can  not  buy  one.  I  am  next  oo 
00  going  to  got  up  a  club  for  a  Sot  of  Forks  for  my  oo 
QQ  Mother,  and  tlien  aSewingMachine  formy  Aunt."  oo 
^^  [This  is  only  one  of  many  clerks  who  carry  a  nice  ^^ 
00  American  Watcli  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Thou-  oo 
^^  sands  of  others  may  do  the  same  now.  Sec  pages  qq 
00  401  to  40S.--Pub!Me?'s.]  oo 

00  00 

ooooooonoooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

I  Hint  to  CONDUCTORS.  | 

oo      '* The  enclosed  fifteen  names  and  S24  make  oo 

00  np  233  names  I  have  sent  you  thus  far.  You  may  ^^ 
00  send  me  the  Premium  Sewing  Machine,  which,  in  oo 
00  nddilion  to  this,  will  leave  nine  names  to  my  **^ 
00  credit  on  account  of  th^;  nest  premium.  I  shall  oo 
00  SL'Cure  at  least  §300  worth  of  premiums.  One  of  °^ 
00  ti'c  two  Sewing  Macliincs  received  from  you  as  oo 
00  premiums.  I  sold  fi)r  full  price  in  cash  to  a  friend  °^ 
00  who  wanted  OTIC.  The  other  isdoiuggood  service  oo 
00  inmy  own 'shanty.'  I  inlun<l  to  secure  your  Pre-  °^ 
QQ  miuiu  T'-a  Set  for  my  better  half  in  time  fur  iier  oo 

00  nestbirtliday ''    [This  is  from  a  Conductor  of  ^^ 

00  a  local  train,  running  5*1  miles.  lie  carries  a  copy  of  oo 
00  the  paper  with  him,  and  as  occasion  serves,  shows  °^ 
00  it  to  some  of  the  passengers  he  is  acquainted  with,  oo 
00  and  he  uses  some  of  his  off-liours  in  securing  ^^ 
00  olhcrs.  Ui8  salary  is  §720  a  year,  and  he  will  add  oo 
00  $:joOmore  in  this  way.    Otlier  R.  R.  Conductors  o<* 

00    ,  ,  -  1  1  1        •         11   •  ■,        .  00 

00  ""vc  done  consi'lera))Ic  m   this  way,  and   thou-  oo 

00  saiuls  of  others  may  do  tlio  snmc.—PaOlefhers^  oo 
00  ■■   oo 

OOOOOOOOOnoOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOdOoOOOOOOOOOrtOOOnOOOO 
OOOOUouOi-Ui  101)00000001  lOOOOOUOOUUOOOnnOdOOOOOOOOOO 

I  Hint  to  Farmers'  Clubs,  i 

00  A  few  Farmers,  whether  in  an  organized  Club,  or  oo 
00  not,  can,  by  uniting  their  eftbrts,  soon  raise  a  list  "" 
00  of  subscribers  largo  enough  to  gct/jw  one  of  the  oo 
00  valuable  Farmers'  LibrarlcN,  described  in  o" 
00  No3.  93  to  103,  page  -HIS,  and  have  the  books  kept  oo 
00  for  general  use.  Ten  to  Thirly  Dollars'  worth  of  oo 
00  such  Books  In  a  neighborhood  will  do  a  great  deal  oo 
00  towards  general  improvement,  and  bo  useful  to  oo 
00  .,••,,      V   ,  .        .  .  00 

00  every  luduidnal.      Let  some  enterprising    man  oo 

00  start  tho  matter,  and  ask  the  aid  of  a  few  others,  oo 
00  and  the  thing  will  soon  be  done.  Every  one  who  oo 
00  gets  the  paper  for  a  year,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  oo 
00  its  cost;  and  the  Preminiu  Cooks  will  be  useful  oo 
00  to  all,  and  be  so  much  extra.  oo 

00  00 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  ooo 
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CHURCHES. 


^°      Church  Fairs  arc  often  necessary,  yet  onerous,  °^ 

OO  for  beside  much  labor  and  trouble,  the  workers  oo 

°°  usually  have  to  be  the  principal  purchasers.   Sup-  J° 

oo  pose  liulf  the  time  and  efl'ort  be  expended  in  get-  oo 

^°  ting  a  larger  or  smaller  list  of  subscribers  for  the  °° 
oo        °  '^  oo 

00  American  AgHcidtia^Ut.    Every   subscriber  will  oo 

°^  get  the  full  worth  of  the  mono}-,  and  the  premium  ^^ 

00  given  by  the  Publishers  will  often  be  worch  as  oo 

o^  much  as  the  proceeds  of  a  Fair,  Especially  if  qq 

00  a  Donation  or  a  Present  is  to  be  given  to  the  Pas-  oo 

°^  tor.    See  in  the  following  pages,  numbers  1,  2,  qq 

00  12,  14,  50,  82,  S5,  etc A  Coanmanion  Ser-  oo 

°^  vice  Free,— (Plate   Compact's  No.  16.)— To  qq 

00  any  Church  or  Congregation  sending  55  eubscrl-  oo 

^^  bcrs  to  the  American  Agriculturisf,  at  $1.00  a  qq 

00  year,  thePublishcrswillpresentabcautiful  $38.50  oo 

QQ  Communion  Service,  consisting  of  Wine  Flagon,  qq 

00  two  Goblets,  two  Bread  Plates,  and  a  Baptismal  oo 

^^  Cup,  on  standard,  all  in  fine  style,  and  heavily  ^% 

00  plated,  made  by  the  Middletown    Plate    Coir-  oo 

^^  PANT.    For  48  subscribers,  at  $l.fi0  each,  we  will  qo 

00  send  a  $33.00  Communion  Service,  consisting  of  oo 

Q^  the  same  pieces  a?  above.    (Plate  Company's  qq 

00  No.  1,391.)    A  few  active  Men  and  Women  can  oo 

QQ  collect  tho    required  number  of   subscribers  in  qq 

00  two  or  three  evenings.    Every  subscriber  will  get  oo 

QQ  his  full  money's  worth  in  the  paper.    By  doing  qq 

00  this  no'TO",  every  subscriber  will  get  the  paper  oo 

°Q  14  months  for  the  regular  subscription  rate  of  qq 

00  $1.(;0  a  year,   which    includes    the  postage  pre-  oo 

QQ  paid  by  the  Publishers,  and  the  Church  will  have  qq 

00  a  beautiful  Communion  Service  also.  oo 

00  oo 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooonoooooooooooooooooo 

O OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 00 000000000 oooooo 
oo  00 

EA  Hint  to  Clergymen,  i 

oo  kJJ                      00 

QO      A  Pastor  of  a  Village  Church  says :  '•' Amns-  oo 

00  ing  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  I  find  tho  oo 

00  American  Ag/icuUmist  a  decided  help  in  my  pas-  qq 

00  toral  labors.    I  read  it,  and  when  I  go  among  my  oo 

QQ  parishioners,  most  of  whom  are  farmers  or  garden-  qq 

oo  ers,  or  have  village  gardens,  I  am  able  to  talk  in-  oo 

QQ  telligently  with  them  about  their  farm  or  garden  qq 

oo  work,  and  often  suggest  something  new  to  them,  oo 

QQ  This  brings  mc  into  direct  sympathy  with  them."  qq 

oo  Many  clergymen  have  received  valuable  articles  oo 

QQ  wanted  in  their  own  household,  free,  by  raising  a  qq 

00  club  of  subscribers  for  this  Journal.    (Sec  pages  oo 

QQ  401  to  408.)    Their  people  readily  subscribe,  espe-  qq 

00  eially  when  they  know  that  by  doing  so  they  not  oo 

QQ  only  get  the  paper  themselves,  but  they  aid  their  qq 

00  pastor  in  getting  some  useful  article  that  he  or  his  oo 

^Q  family  need.    A  large  number  of  clergymen  may  qq 

oo  this  month  secure,  by  two  or  three  days'  canvas-  oo 

QQ  sing  among  their  parishioners— a  Tea  Set,  (sec  qq 

00  No.  1.)  Or  a  Communion  Service  for  the  Church,  oo 

QQ  (See  hints  to  Churches  above.)    The  work  will  be  qq 

00  easy  this  month,  with  the  extra  copies  offered.       oo 

oo  00 

cooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

00  00 

i  A  Hint  To  LADIES,  H 

00  )         00 

00  00 

oo      A  very  choice  lot  of  articles  will  be  found  dc-  oo 

°'^  scribed  on  pages  401  to  408,  which  will  interest  our  °" 
00  °  oo 

00  Lady  friends.    They  are  too  numerous  to  refer  to  oo 

°°  all  of  them  here.- Now,  not  only  in  theory,  but  ^^ 
00  ,        .        .  ,  ,  "^  oo 

oo  from  what  has  been  done,  we  say  that  a  large  oo 

°Q  number  of  Ladies  can  eaJizhj  secure  one  or  more  ^^ 

oo  of  i\ic  (leslmhlc  anklcQ  zvi(/ioi/t  monei/ co'^L    Any  oo 

QQ  Lady  can  show  the  American  Agriculturist   to  ^^ 

00  some  of  her  friends  and  others,  tell  them  what  it  oo 

°^  is.  and  ask  them  to  subscribe.    In  a  short  time  °^ 

00  names  enough  will  be  gathered  to  secure  avalu-  oo 

^^  able  article.    One  Widow  Lady  in  this  way  ob-  ^^ 

00  laincda$650  Steiuway  Piano,  in  a  little  over  30  oo 

QQ  days.     Another,   a  Maiden  Lady,  who  devoted  ^^ 

oo  her  time  to  it,  secured  as  premiums  tix  if  theso  oo 

QQ  Pianos  in  a  year,  which  she  sold  for  cash,  and  ^^ 

oo  received  about   $3,000    for  her  year's   work,  oo 

QQ  Many  others  have  collected  in  their  own  neigh-  qq 

oo  borhooda  subscribers    enough    to    get    tho  Tea  oo 

qq  Set   and  other  articles. —  In  many  parts  of  Eu-  qq 

oo  rope,  the  women  do  most  of  the  ordinary  busi-  oo 

QQ  ncsa— the  men    arc   largely    in  the   army.    Our  qq 

oo  Ladies  who  have  The  nmhttlon  and  energy  c.in  be  "o 

%^-^  just  as  snccessful.    Our  Premium  OlTors  afford  a  qq 

no  capital  chance  to  try  their  skill.     Lo.-k  over  tho  oo 

no  pages  401  to  ■10,'^.  eclect  the  article  most  desired,  qq 

uo  and  SCO  if  can  not  be  ohtjiined/r.?tf,  this  month.       oo 

00  00 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO oooooo OOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOO 
00  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOO 


OOOOOOOOJOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOi '00000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

i  A  Hint  to  p.  0.  Clerks,  i 

OO  00 

00  A  great  number  of  Clerks  in  Post  Offices  have  oo 
QQ  secured  valuable  articles  from  our  Premium  List,  ^ 
00  (see  pages  401  to  40S),  using  some  of  them  as  oo 
QQ  presents,  and  in  many  cases  selling  them  torcask,  %% 
00  and  thus  increasing  their  "-alaries.  It  is  very  easy  oo 
00  for  evetnj  Post  Office  Clerk  to  g.ather  subscribers  %% 
oo  enougli  for  the  American  Agnculiurist  to  obtain  oo 
00  f^^^  "t  least  one  of  the  valuable  articles  offered  qo 
00  on  pages  401  to  40S.      TRY   IT.  oo 

00  00 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooo 

00  00 

I  Hints  to  Boys  &  Girls.  I 

oo  "^  00 

oo  At least-iljOOO  Boys  CT«fZ  Girls,  that  is.  at  oo 

oo  least  one  for  eV(.ryP()<t  Olhce  in  IIk- United  Slates,  qo 

00  can  make  themselves  happy  this  month,  or  this  oo 

oo  -^fl/^,  in  the/;t-e  receipt  ofone  or  more  of  the  very  qq 

00  desirable  things  described  on   pages  401  to  40S,  oo 

00  (see  especially  Nos.  19.  25,  29.  37,  41,  4S,  55,  60,  62.  %% 

00  S5.)    They  can  sa5?/y  gather  3,  4.  or  5  subscribers,  oo 

00  or  more.    Many  persons  will  oblige  a  Boy  or  Girl  oo 

00  by  subscribing,  when  woi  king  for  some  premium,  oo 

00  ^'lio  would  turn  older  people  away.    Those  too  qq 

00  young  to  write,  can  get  some  one  to  send  tl;e  oo 

00  names  on  for  them.    To  solicit  subscribers  is  a  qq 

oo  good  exercise  to  develop  business  talent.     Many  oo 

00  parents  encourage  their  children  in  such  a  work,  qq 

00  At  least  one  boy  or  girl  at  every  post  office  ouglit  oo 

00  to  collect  18  subscribers,  and  get  Premium  So.    It  qq 

00  will  be  invaluable  to  them.    Many  may  get  other  oo 

QQ  Premiums,   to  give    as    presents    to  Mother  or  qq 

00  friends,  such  as  Forks  (No.  14),  Spoons  (Nos.  12  oo 

00  and  13).    Ton  will  find  many  fine  things  as  pres-  qq 

00  cuts  described.     Go  right  to  work  this  month,  oo 

QQ  Tou  can  offer  the  paper  to  subscribers,  now,  14  qq 

oo  months  for  only  $1.60,  and  that  wiU  help  you  in  oo 

QQ  collecting  a  premiiini  list.    TRY  IT.    (Try  it  as  °^ 

00  the  Spider  did.)                                                           oo 

00  CO 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
ooqooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooqoooooooooo 
00  oo 

II A  Hint  to  FARMERS.  H 

00  oo 

00  Every  Farmer  would  like  to  have  one  or  more  oo 
00  of  llic  Things  described  on  pages  401  to  40S.  qq 
00  especially  Number  GO,  or  C9,  or  57,  or  S-'l,  or  SO,  or  oo 
00  41,  or  1,  12,  14,  etc.  Now  it  will  be  easy  to  get  qq 
00  one  or  more  of  these  articlcsfrf^,  by  simply  stir-  oo 
00     -  ,  .  1       ■        1  1        .1       ■         00 

00  ring  round  eveningsand  rainy  days,  aud  gathering  qq 

00  a  few  names  of  neighl)ors  and  others.    The  Paper  oo 

00  "i'l  do  ihcni  good,  far  above  its  cost,  and  for  col-  qq 

00  lecting  these  names,  the  Publishers  will  prt'sent  oo 

00  to   you    the  articles    offered.      Better    still  qo 

00  even,  eveiy  farmer  ouglit  to  supply  himself  and  oo 

00  sons  with  good  reading  about  his  own  business,  qq 

00  A  good  Book  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver,  in  oo 

00  starting  np  new  ideas  .and  plans.    Many  ainau  h.^s  qq 

00  saved  a  valuable  animal  by  having  at  h.and  a  book  oo 

00  on  Swine,  Sheep,  Cattle,  or  Ilorse  Diseases. A  qq 

00  fcwnamesof  subscribcrsgathcred will  hiingsomc  oo 

00  of  these  books  free.    (Sec  Nos.  98-102.)    What  qq 

00  better  for  constant  reference  and  reading  than  oo 

QQ  some  of  the  Back  Volumes  of  this  Journal.    See  qq 

00  Nos.  8(5-97 Remember, /?v<  that  a  little  push  oo 

^Q  and  enterprise  will  get  some  of  the  above /Vev,  qo 

00  and,  second,  that  October  is  a  good  month  to  do  it  oo 

QQ  in,  as  the  paper  can  now  he  offered  to  others  14  qq 

00  nionths  for  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  oo 

00  X  ^  .  QQ 

oGooooooooooooooonooooooooooonoooooooooooooooooOo 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOO 
00  00 

z  A  Good  Bed  for  Every-  II 

00  I  1  00 

i        ^^^y-       i 

00      The  two  prime  iiccossiiics  foi'  every  man  niiil  oo 

00  womim  are  :  iiuuris^liiii^r/twc/aiul  f;ix>(/;\x<(.  These  oo 

oo  give  one  stren^ih  of  body  mh'i  miml,  for  niiy  call-  qo 

00  in;;.    The  new  Ueil  (lcscril)eil,  Xo.  50,  pa^-e  -105,  Is  oo 

00  tlic  latest  ami  best  sleeping- arraiigemout  wc  have  qo 

00  yet  seen.    Everyl)(>tly  oil_:;Iit  to  have  one.    A  mill-  oo 

00  tillule  of  people  caTi  each  get  one /)«,  by  simply  oo 

00  collecting  li>  subscriptions  for  the  American  Agri-  oo 

So  aiKurist.    There  are  people  enough  in  every  town  oo 

00  wiio  would  be  beuellted  by  llio  paper  ten  times  its  oo 

00  cost,  and  who  woulil  lake  it  if  sonic  one  would  oo 

o"  bring  it  to  their  attention.    It  can  bo  done  easily  oo 

00  this  month,  when  the  paper  is  oITered  /or  thi  re^t  oo 

00  qf  i/iis  ytar  ami  all  of  1S7S,  fur  .uily  $1.60.  includ-  oo 

00  ing  postage  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers.     TRY  it  oo 

00  at  once,  and  got  the  new  Bod  this  month,  °° 

oo  ow 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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THE  NEW  CHAMPION  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

A  Wonderfnl  ImproTement  in  HaFvestm^  MaeMnery. 


The  remarkable  feature  of  these  machines  is  the  NKW  MECEAXICAIi  MOVEMENT  for  driying  the  knife. 
It  possesses  more  strength  and  durability  than  any  of  the  best  systems  of  gearing  heretofore  in  use  for  this  purpose^  and 
does  airvay  with  nearly  all  the  noise  and  friction  common  thereto ;  the  direct  results  being  extreme 
lightness  of  draft,  and  greatly  increased  cutting  pow  er. 


The  demand  for  Mowers  and  Eeapers  with  this  movement  was  so  great,  that  the  supply  for  187?  was  exhausted  long 
befo-re  the  close  of  the  season,  and  in  every  instance  they  won  the  yery  highest  commendation.  Limited  S23ace  prevents 
copying  largely  from  testimonials,  uniformly  commendatory,  thousands  of  which  hare  been  Tolunteered  by  parties  who  Jiaye 
purchased  or  expei'imented  with  machines  during  the  summer  of  1877.     We  select  the  following  : 


"  Havins:  used  the  "New  Champion  in  first  crop  and  rowen,  on  oil  kinds  of  land,  rouirh  and 
Bmooth,  sidehill  and  level,  vret  grass  and  dry,  1  feel  in  dutj'  bound  to  say  that  in  compari- 
son with  all  other  machines  ever  used  on  my  place,  (some  half  dozen, >  it  i^-  the  best.—^.  0. 
Kkwhall,  Shelburne,  Mass. 

*'  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  Toronto  Mower  QTew  Champion)  the  best  machine  in 
use.  I  crave  it  the  most  severe  test,  mowing  the  heaviest  swaths  and  the  lightest  upland 
with  the  greatest  ease,  even  cutting  through  a  large  hay  cock  at  a  s.oic  walk."— J.  A. 
Delaiiere,  Lot  24,  Trafalger,  Ontario,  Canada. 

*'  The  New  Champion  gives  first-rate  satisfaction.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  rough- 
uneven  land."— S.  A.  Jacksox,  Milton,  Vermont. 

"  The  Kew  Champion  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  I  have  given  it  a  severe  test.  ITo  lost 
motion,  and  no  perceptible  wear."— JiILTO^"  Da:nce,  L  'Ug  Green,  Md. 

"I  cut  over  100  acres  of  grass  and  grain  tliis  seas  n  wita  the  Xew  Champion.  It  works 
admirablv  on  smooth,  rougli.  or  stnny  ground  ;  the  kni.e  can  not  be  clogged,  the  gearing 
Is  perfection,  and  it  is  the  lightest  draft  machine  I  ever  worked."— jEBEiiiAn  Shell, 
Evan's  Mills,  N.  T, 

"  Have  given  the  I^ew  Champion  a  severe  test  in  the  thickest  of  wet,  lodged  grass,' across 
deep  ditches,  amongst  stones,  stumps,  rocks,  a  id  trees.  It  is  a  splendid  machine,  and  the 
more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  impossible  to  clog  it."— Geo.  W.  Slbley,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

"  I  mowed  6  acres  of  rough,  stonv  land  in  less  than  4  hours,  with  the  Kew  Champion,  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  a  dozen'of  the  other  popular  machines,  for  it  draws  as  easy  in 
heavy  grass,  as  an  empty  express  wagon  does  on  the  road."— Maek  E.  Hawkins,  East 
Wallingford,  Vt. 

"  Witli  a  New  Ch;impion,  having  n  fonr-foofc  six-inch  cntbing-bar,  we  last  week  out  a  full 
acre  ill  an  hour  with  s:reac  eiise.  •*  *  To  sec  a  mower  catting  gra-s  almo-^t  siliMiilv.  and 
without  a  gear  or  cog-wheet  vi-;it>lr',  wns  something  woiulertnl.  lint  this  was  done  and  done 
well.  If  sirenirth  and  s^mpHciiy  go  with  dirct  morion,  and  frier  ion  and  heaviness  of  dral't 
sire  le^seneil  l)V  the  ab-enci*  of  ijf^  iriiiir.  ih-n  ""?  have  one  mowei'iohick  seenu  to  surpass  all 
theokifavoriles."—New  Ynrk  S^mi-W'ppkh/  r/'Ji's, -Innis  JOth,  iS7;. 

"Having  used  the  Toronto  Mower.  (New  Championi,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it.  It  possesses  every  desirablf^  appliance  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  one 
machine."- Geo.  Nelles,  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Canada. 


"My  Machine  cut  this  season  123  acres  of  grass,  some  of  it  in  very  roush,  stony,  and 
stumpy  ground.  It  cost  nothing  fur  repairs,  arid  I  nave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing' it  the 
best  I  ever  used  or  ever  saw."— John  Link,  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Canada. 

"The  New  Champion  is  the  6fsi  machine  I  ever  mounted.— L.  T.  Scott,  Bethlehem,  Ct. 

"  Tliis  season  I  tried  tlie  New  Champion  in  thick  bottom  grass  and  heavy  clover,  with 
five  other  machines,  and  it  did  better  work  than  any  of  the  others."- Dakjel  Offokd, 
Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

"  The  New  Champion  will  do  pood  work  where  no  other  machine  can  be  operated.'*— H. 
K.  Davidson,  Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 

"  My  New  Champion  is  the  best  machine  that  ever  went  into  a  field.  I  would  not  ei- 
cliange  it  for  anv  two  I  ever  saw,  and  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  standard  machines  now  in 
use."— J.  La  Preike,  Bmiingtun,  Vermont. 

"  I  have  usod  the  New  Champion  extensivelv  this  season,  and  it  is  the  oplninn  of  all  who 
have  seen  it  work,  that  it  excels  all  machines  in  use.'— Henry  D.B.  Freer,  Gardiner,  N.T. 

"  The  New  Champion  is  a  wonderful  machine.  Mv  young  and  high-mettled  team  tried 
hard  to  break  it,  but  could  not.— Wsi.  P.  Vaenum,  Dracutt,  Mass. 

"  We  cut  our  crop  with  a  New  Champion,  with  more  ease  to  horses  and  driver,  than  with 
anv  macliine  we  ever  used.  "What  puzzles  us  is  to  find  out  what  makes  it  run  with  so  much 
ease,  and  where  it  gets  its  power."— Johs"  T.  &  Jajies  E.  Dronebukg,  Frederick,  Md. 

"  A  man  will  never  want  but  one  of  these  machines, /o?'  it  will  last  a  life-time ."^—G'E.o.  W. 
Harrington,  Plainville.  Mass. 

"I  have  used  a  mower  ("with  this  movement)  four  seasons,  and  the  extent  of  cash  out 
for  repairs  has  been  sixii/-two  cents."— B.  F.  Mato,  "Warwick,  Mass. 

"  A  most  important,  yet  simple  novelty  in  mechanics.  The  draft  is  remarkal)ly  light,  be- 
cause ihe  absence  of  tlie  usual  gearing  reduces  the  friction  to  a  niininium.  Stiength  and 
durability  are  secured  in  the  higiiest  degree.  We  find  (after  a  personal  trial)  that  this  pe- 
culiar movement  works  ia  the  most  satisfactorv  manner."— ^7)ienca7i  Agriciilturist  for 
May.  1SI7. 

"  The  New  Champion,  for  lightness  of  draft,  and  simplicity  of  construction,  beats  any 
macliine  I  ever  saw.  No  side-draft,  no  bearing  down  on  horses*  necke,  no  clogging  nor 
choking.  In  a  word,  it  beats  the  representation  all  hollow."— J  Hudson  Kase,  Kueh- 
towu,  Pa. 


♦♦*-. 


Machiiies  \Till  be  on  exhibition  tlais  fall  at  most  of  tlie  County,  l>i'?trict  and  State  Fairs  tbron^^bont  the  tTiiited  States  and 
Brillsh  Provisiccs.  At  every  Fair  held  durins:  September,  Triiere  there  was  a  competitive  exliibition,  from  w^bich  we  have 
advices  to  date  (Sept.  12tb),  Use  Ne*v  Champion  was  awarded  the  highest  premiums. 

The  Ne-w  Champion  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Springfield,  O.,  lor  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
U.  S. ;  by  the  Champion  MMchinp  Company,  of  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  portion  of  the  U.  8. ;  by  Warder,  Mitchell  & 
Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Northern  and  North-western  portion  of  the  U.  S. ;  by  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  for  the  Dominion 
of  Oanadi*.  Bold  by  L.  H.  Lee  A  Bro..  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Cmcinnuti, 
•<>. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Si.  Louis,  Mo.;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co, ,  Ghicago,  Ills 
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J/^o,  Nameti  of  Premium  Articles.  — 

X—Tea  Set  (mddletown  Plate  Co.) J50  (X) 

•t-Ice  Pitchsr       (Jo.     do.     do.)     $13  00; 

3— Coke  Basket.,  (do.     do.     do.)     t  7  fO; 

4:- Cake  Basket..  I  do.     do.     do.)    ?10  (M 

^-Casters...       (do.     do.     do.)    $^2.1 

n-Casters <do.     do.     do.)    *  7  50 

7— Casters (do.     do.     do,)     f  10  SVl 

S-ISiitier  Cooler(do..     do.     do.)    »  6  nO 

\1— Pickle  Jar  and  Fork,        (do.)     ?500| 

XO- .S'/rnp  Cup  wit/i  plate,     (do.)    8  6  25' 

-ll—Cbild'sCup  (do.)    t  3  50: 

^•i-TirelveTeaspoonsaiertden  Cutlery Co.)il  25; 
X3— One  nozeii  Tablespoons  (do.  do. )..f  14  50 
Xti— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.).. $14  501 
i:i— Ladies"  Folding  Pocket  Scissors,  'do.)..%  1  50 
Xa— Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon. ..'do.).. .t  S  OO' 
XJ—Pi-ench  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  it  Steel)  do.$  3  75 
XH-CaseofScisson  (U.S.  Steel  SliearCo.).t  4  (0: 
X't— Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.Dare).t  1  7oi 
iO— Walnut  Work  liox.  (do.)       ...J?  1  25; 

^\— Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  (do.)       ....$     rO; 

'2'1-Little  Oirts  Wash  Set,  (do.)  ....$100, 
aS-SIed,  (do.)        ....$2I0| 

•ii,— Spring  Horse,  (do.)       ....*1!  00, 

2.">— iSov's  Waqon  (C.  W.  V.  Dare) »  5  001 

m— Boy's  Tool  Chest,  lE.  I.  Eorsman) $  1  00 

'il-Boy's  Larger  Tool  Chest  tdo.)  ....$  2  fO 
^fH— Boy's  Larger  Tool  Chf St  (do.)  ....$5  00 
'±9— Pat.  Maaic  Oellhead  Pencil  {.Ludden  <t  I 

Taylor) %  1  50 

30— Ladies'  Magic  C?ia<m  Pencil  (do.  do.).i  2  001 
3X-(}ents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).i  2  75 
3a— CoW  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  ido.  do.i.%  2  50 
33— gold  Pen  and  Pencil, Elegant  ulo.  do.)%  5  50 
3X— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  75 
35— Knives  and  Forks         (do.  do.)    ...$18  50 

3H-Carver  and  Fork  (do.         do.)  ...$375 

37— Pocket-Knife  (Mertden  Cutter;/  Co.)..i  1  60 
3S-Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).. ^  2  00 

3ft— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

4,0— Ladies' Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)    ..$2  00 

4X—MuUn)n  in  Parro  Knife  (do.       do.)    .  .$  3  50 

I'l—Crandall's  "John  Gilpin" $100; 

43-CrandaU's  "District  .'School" $  1  OO, 

44— Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks $     75] 

4.^—Crandall's  "  )crobats"  $  1  00 

4R-Crandall's  Jluilding  Blocks $  1  50| 

47— Crandalt's"Menagerie"    $  2  00, 

4S-P'iirof  .'(kates  (Patterson  Bros.) $  .1  50, 

4<t—Tlondnir  Clock  (S.  D.  Jerome  <6  Co.)...%  S  .Wi 
SO—mre  Bed  Mattress  in.  nuckingha7n)..ta  00; 
Sl-Monchin's  Improved  Patent  Pocket 

Cook  Stove $135 

St—nousehold  Pre.is,  (W.  A.  Boardman) . .  $2  Ou 
t3—AQnavii't,  t  Force  Pump),  iW.ttB.  1 

Douglas,  Middletown,  Con?!.)..$  9  00, 
Si-Self-adJusting  Cold-plate  Watch  Kerj, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) $  1  00 

KS— Pocket  Tool  Holder  ( Milter's  Falls  Co.  '$  1  00, 
50— Piano. Splendid  7-0(-i.(,««i7ltf lly<*So'S)$f50  (« 
Sr-ir.  S.  Dl'int's"  Universal  Force  Pnmp"m  00 
5H-.<;,lrer  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.L.f.SO  00 
5f)-Vi-arket  .law ( Millers'  Falls  Man'/  Co.  $  1  25 

OO—I'at/son's  Lndelible   Ink— Pen, etc 75 

OX— Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

id  Lomb  Optical    Co.) »  2  75' 

0^— Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (T..O.Abbott)%  1  50 

03  —  CatLoo)i'^  nrooficnst  .^eed.sotrer $  5  00 

OX-  onre's  FloralSet  (Moore  Man'.rgCo)t  1  00 
05  — Garden  Srels.t:  Ftoirer  Bulbs(setect'n)  $  2  00 
ttO—Planel  Jr.  Combined  Drill  it  Hoe  (S.L. 

Alien  if:  Co.) $'2  00 

07— nreech-loading  Pocket  Ki/le  lS(f reus) .tli  00 
68    Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun 

lE.  Beminnton  db  Sons) $10  00] 

Ofi-.Shot  aun  (B.Beminoion  it  Sans) $  6  OOii 

70-.'!boi  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.  do.). ...fa  0:i| 
7X-CreedmoorI^inonnnoe  Bi/leNo.l(do.)tU)0  Ifl 
7'Z-Cre'dmoor  Long  Range  Rifle No.i(do)m  0(1 
7.1  -  Creedmoor  Long  Kange  Bifte  No.  S  (do  $110  00, 
74  -!!)iiitina  ,t  Target  Rifle  ^ Remington).. %tl  00; 

75— Vest  Pocket  Pistol  (Remington) $  3  75; 

70— Revolver  '  Reminqton) $  9  00 

77  -Tnrn-table  Apple  rarer  (Goodelt  Co.).%  1  00 
7S-ciimax  Apple  Corer  ,t  Slicer  (do.)  $100 
7t%-Fa>nil'i  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)     $  1  00 

HO~llaif  State  Apple  Parer  i6  SUcer  (do.)  $  1  50 
fH—"  Sarotooa"  Polato  I'eeler  itStlcer  (do.^  1  00 

S-2-.s'..|/./ii7  Maihnie   (Remington) $50  00 

S3-Fa).)ily  Sr<iles  (Fairbanks  ,1  Co.) $11  00 

84-W.X//M  Wringer  (Reit- fnirersal)  ....$  8  00 
H5-Worcester's  Great  llliifl'ed  BirtlonarynO  00 
fill—Anvback  foUDne  Agriculturist  )  .  .$17.1 
87-.li'V  Tiro  Bark  Volumes  do.  'g:^$  3  50 
SS-Ani/  Three     do.  do.       do.         §5$  5  25 

Rf»— ,'1')7/  Four      do.  do.       do.      \  -  ^ 

flO— .1'"/  Five       do.  do.      do.      1 

—(Each  ad'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.)       i 
0\-Ticenty.one  Vols.  XVI  to  .YXXVI.) 


required 

at  1  or 

I  at 

$1.60  1.10 


S  c$  7  00 
■2^$  8  75 

^$3n  7.1 


.$2  so 
.S$  4  00 

iSi:      20 


O'i—Any  Rack  Vol.  Aortcultnrisi 
03~-Anu  Tfvo  Rack  Volumes  do. 
nt— Any  Three  do.        do.      do. 
05—Anj/  Four    do,        do,      do, 
ftO—An'y  Mrfi      do,        do,      do. 

—(Koch  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 
07-Tirei,ly.one Vols.  X VI  to  XXXVI  $13  30 

9S-/1  «10  Library  (yourchol'e.))  ?!:=W$10  m\ 
fUt-A  SI 5  Library  do,  KSg^;1'11«l 

XnO-A»'lO  Library  do.  f o3  O^'^ $50  00 : 
XOi -A  S'i5  Library  do.  J  tl^fJI  TO 
Xi}'i-A  Choice  of  Good  Books.    (See  Iiescriplii  n 


60 
18 
24  

31  1.... 
38  I-.-- 
p.  i(t.) 


ti?T~  Snenj  Premium  article  is  iioav  and  of  Vie  very 
l»CNt  man'afac/ure.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  pncling  or 
boxing  any  article  in  onr  IWtninm  I.isi.  The  Prrmiiims, 
!Vo«.  16,  18,  29  to  33,  37  to  11,  49,  51,  54, 
65,  68  to62,  r,6,  T.'i,  70,  BG  to  XO'i,  inclusive, 
will  each  lie  delivered  FnEUD  of  allcharge.i.  Inj  piail  or  ex- 
press (at  the  Pml-gflice  or  expre.is  nflice  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  Ihe  I'nileil  Stales  or  Territories.— The  other 
articles  ca^it  t'le  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  de.nred.  See  I>©8» 
crIptSons  on  Ihe  following  seven  pages,  402  to  40s  /;i- 
climve.    Illncsitrated  I^tst  sent  tree  to  applicantt. 


A  M  E  U  I  C  A  S     A  G  li  I  C  C  L  r  I  It  I  S  T. 

Or\nqb  Judd  CoHPAKT,  Publishers,  24.1  Broadway,  N.  T. 
An.nual  SunscniPTloN-  Terms  (aUvays  in  advance): 
$1.60  «?acli  for  single  conies:  Fonr  conies.  $1.30  eacli :  Ten 
conies,  $1.20  e.acti:  Twent.v  conies  and  npw.ard.  $1.10  each. 
These  rates  include  J'ostage,  in  each  case,  ivhicli  is  pre-paid 
tti/  ihe  Publishers.    I'aners  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


TO 

All  Men,  Women. 


AXD 


EVERYWHERE. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  their  friends  and  patrons  a  most  valu- 
able assortment  of  Very  Good,  Very  De- 
sirable, Very  Useful  Things,  one  or  more 
of  which  can  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price,  by  one  or  more  persons 
residing  at  or  near  each  of  the  41,000 
Post-Offices  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
others  residing  in  any  other  place  in  the 
civilized  world. 

N.  B. — Evenj  article  descriled  in  tlie 
following  pages  is  netv,  first-class,  and 
warranted  to  be  just  ivliat  it  is  described 
to  be.  Every  article  sent  out  tvill  be  neio 
from  the  factory,  of  the  latest  and  best 
manufacture. — No  better  can  be  obtained 
anywhere.  Every  article  is  put  down  at 
its  regular  cash  price,  and  is  just  as  valu- 
able as  so  much  cash,  for  use,  for  sale,  or 
for  a  present  to  a  friend. 

Read  these  Explanations, 

There  is  no  clap-trap,  no  gift  enter- 
prise, nothing  deceptive  in  this  ar- 
rangement. It  is  a  straight-forward 
business,  taken  part  in  by  over  18,000 
persons  in  past  years,  with  general  satis- 
faction to  themselves,  and  to  the  Pub- 
lishers.    Here  is  the  explanation : 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  been 
issued  for  Tbirty-six  Years  ;  it  has  an 
immense  circulation,  and  is  a  thorough- 
going, useful  jjaper  for  all  classes,  in 
Country,  City,  and  Village.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  over  600  useful 
engravings  every  j-car. — There  ought  to 
be  an  Agent  for  it  at  every  post-office  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  Publishers,  having 
tried  the  agency  system,  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  follow  it  u]i  in  all  its  details,  that 
they  dropped  it  entirely,  and  pursue  the 
following  plan : 

They  allow  and  invite  any  reliable  per- 
son, any  where,  to  receive  and  forward 
subscribers,  to  show  the  paper  to  others, 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe,  and  thus  do  a 
favor  to  both  the  publishers,  and  to  all 


those  whose  subscriptions  they  thus  re- 
ceive and  forward.  For  all  such  assist- 
ance, the  Publishers  offer  good  remu- 
neration in  the  form  of  valuable  articles, 
which  are  presented  free,  the  article  and 
its  value  being  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  Subscribers  looked  after  and  for- 
warded. In  this  way  almost  any  one  can 
easily  secure  and  forward  three,  four, 
five,  or  more,  names  of  subscribers,  and 
receive  the  article  offered,  free. 

IVi  B. — TJie  American  Agriculturist  is 
itself,  alone,  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
every  subscriber,  and  no  premiums  or  ex- 
tras are  intended  to  be  offered  with  the 
paper.  These  Premium  Articles  are  in- 
tended solely  as  remiineration  for  any 
time  and  attention  given  by  those  who 
show  thepaper,  speah  of  its  merits  and  use- 
fulness, and  receive  and  forward  names. 

IS.  B. — Every  doUar  paid  by  Bubscribers  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  paper,  and  is  returned  to  them  in 
the  paper  itself.  The  premiums  are  paid  for  with 
the  money  received  for  good  advertisements — only 
good  ones  are  admitted  into  the  paper. 

Vi.  BJ. — These  premium  articles  are  bought  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  rates  for  cash.  So,  while  they 
are  just  as  valuable  as  so  much  money,  the  Publish- 
ers are  able  to  give  inuch  larger  remuneration  than 
if  they  pursued  the  old  system  of  cash  commissions. 

Look  over  the  articles  and  descriptions 
in  the  following  7  pages  ;  select  the  arti- 
cle most  wanted  ;  take  a  copy  of  the  pa- 
per and  show  it  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  very  soon  a  list  will  be  obtained 
which  will  secure  the  article  desired.  If 
a  large  article  is  aimed  for,  bitt  not  se- 
cured, a  smaller  one  can  be  taken. 

:{::{::{;  ^  ^  ^  ^ :{::{:  ^  ^ :{:  H^ :{;  ^ :{::}::}:  :t:  :J: :{::{::{:  :f:  ^  ^  ^  H:  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^J' 


If  the  Reader  only  knew  the  good 
ciualiiy  and  real  value  of  these  pre- 
mium articles,  and  Iwiv  easy  a  mat- 
ter it  is  to  show  the  American  Agri- 
culturist to  some  friends  and  neigh- 
%\bors,  tell  them  its  value,  and  ash\%. 
*\them  to  try  it  a  year,  and  thus  * 
%\  gather  a  few  subscribers,  and  him-l^ 
self  receii'c  the  premium  offered,  he  * 


would  take  hold  of  it  at  once.  * 

TT7;«i;   over    18,00©    others   have* 
done,  any  one  else   can  easily  do. 

*»*  There  are  from  30  to  iiOO  families,  or  more, 
in  the  vicinity  of  eiich  Post  Office,  every  one  of 
whom  would  bo  boiiefiUd  by  haviui:  this  Journal 
for  a  year,  at  a  cost,  pontage  iucluded.  of  ."1  cents 
a  week.  From  one  to  ft  dozen  premium  clubs, 
small  or  large,  may  be  gathered  iu  the  vicinity  of 
cich  Post  Ofllco,  and  as  many  premiums  be  ob- 


Be§:in  to-day. — To  liastcu  for- 
ward the  subscrijitions  for  1878,  so  that 
the  names  can  be  all  properly  entered  and 
recorded  in  advance  of  the  usual  rush  in 
December  and  January,  the  Publishers 
offer /;•(>;/)  fin's  time  forward  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  1878,  and  begin  send- 
ing the  papers  from  the  receipt  of  the 
subscription  for  the  rest  of  1877,  with- 
out extra  charge.     This  will  be  an  ex- 
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tra  inducement  to  new  subscribers  this 
month,  and  will  thus  help  those  collect- 
ing premium  clubs.  Multitudes  can  se- 
cure a  large  premium  list  this  month. 

A  Good  Husiness, — "While  most 
persons  only  give  odd  hours  and  rainy 
days  to  gathering  names,  and  receive  the 
premiums  themselves,  a  large  number 
have  made  it  a  regular  business  for 
several  months  in  each  year.  They  col- 
lect and  forward  the  names,  receive  the 
Premiums /ree,  sell  them  (for  they  are 
all  good,  and  readily  salalle,)  and  thus 
realize  a  good  income — two,  three,  four, 
and  five  hundred  dollars,  or  more.  In 
one  case  a  Lady  has  received  thus  over 
$3,000  a  year.  She  has  been  unusu- 
ally successful,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  many  others  may  not  do  similarly, 
at  least   on   a  smaller  scale. 

^       Explasisitory    I\ote§.       ^ 
Read     and    cai-cfiilly    ]Vote    tlie 

rolloivlui;  Items :  Thu  Table,  on  page  401,  tells  the 
name  and  cash  piice  of  each  article,  and  (In  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  tlio  regu- 
lar price  of  $l.(iO  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar- 
ticle. (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each,  but  only  a  part  of  the  premiums  come  under  tliis 
head.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) (a)    All    subscribers    sent  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.     But (J)    Tell  us    with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)    Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obktined,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish,  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or- 
dered  id)  Send   the  exact  money  witli  each   list  of 

names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac- 
counts  (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre- 
mium clubs,  but  a  portion  at  least  should  be  Tiew  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas- 

Bers (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

Bupplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  Scents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economical- 
ly, and  where  they  will  t^.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  <o  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.    The  price  to  othcrsislScents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  hia  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  Is  at  our  risk ;  othenvise  it  is  not. 

It^  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons,  who  have  not  time 
to  secure  these  valuable  and  useful  articles  by  raising 
clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  one  or 
more  of  them,  and  wish  us  to  procure  or  select  them. 
For  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  wilt  supply  and  send 
most  of  these  ])remiums/or  cash,  at  the  prices  in  the  follow- 
ing Descriptive  List,  and  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


This  entire   paper,  Including   these  Premium 
pages,  is  Copyrighted. 


Silver-Plated  Ware.— Important. 

Dissolve  Cyanide  of  Silver  in  water.  Take  a  piece  of 
lead,  pewter,  or  almost  any  other  metal,  and  after  pre- 
paring its  surface,  fasten  it  to  the  negative  wire  of  an 
Electric  Battery,  and  dip  it  into  the  dissolved  Cyanide  of 
Silver.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  whole  surface  will  be 
completely  covered  with  a  coat  of  pure  silver.  Nothing 
but  silver  can  be  seen,  though  the  c;.ating  may  not 
be  the  thousandth  part  in  thickness  of  the  thinnest 
tissue  paper.  Every  minute  the  metal  remains  in  the 
solution,  more  silver  is  deposited,  and  the  process  can 
go  on  until  half  an  inch  or  more  of  pure  silver  is  deposit- 
ed, though  to  the  unpractised  observer  no 
more  silver  will  show  than  at  the  end  of  the 
first  few  minutes.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
unscrupulous  persons  coat  baser  metals  with 
the  thin  silver  film,  and  sell  them  at  an 
enormous  profit.  The  purchaser  finds,  after 
a  little  time,  that  the  silver  is  gone.  Thickly 
coated  ware  will  last  many  years,  and  be 
just  as  serviceable  as  if  the  whole  were  pure 
solid  silver,  and  look  just  as  well,  while 
costing  far  less.  If  the  thick  silver  coating  | 
be  put  on  a  white  metal,  even  if  a  corner  '-^ 
or  other  spot  gets  worn  off,  the  coated  metal  — 

will  not  show.  After  long  use,  plated  ware 
can  be  re-plated  as  good  as  new,  at  moderate  expense. 
We  have  articles  constantly  used  eight  and  ten  years,  and 
still  showing  nothing  but  silver.  In  buying  silver-plated 
ware,  everything  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  judgment  of  the  buyer  or  seller.— We 


and  secure  the  above  splendid  Tea  Set  free,  for  his  wife 
or  a  friend.  Many  a  young  man  can  thus  get  one  for  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  friend.    Any  lady  can  get  a  Set  for 


Premium  3 


ISlwwing 
also    Goblets     t. 
and  Saiver.']        ^ 


••Vr- 


have  taken  great  care,  in  selecting  articles  to  offer  to  our 
readers,  to  get  not  only  those  of  snperior  style,  but  those 
which  we  can  warrant  to  be  heavily  plated,  and  exactly 
as  represented.  Such  articles  as  these  arc  the  first  four- 
teen (1-14)  Premiums  described  below.  Car  readers  who 
get  any  of  tliese,  as  Premiums,  or  by  purchase,  may  rely 
upon  having  first-rate  articles,  and  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  honestly  made.  They  can  find  plenty  of  similar 
articles,  at  less  than  half  the  prices  named,  and  that 
will  look  as  well  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  if  not 
used,  but  they  will  be  7'ery  dear.—fi,  B.  The  first 
Eleven  Premiums  are  made  for  us  by  the  Miodletown 
Plate  Compast,  at  Middletowu,  Conn.  Mr.  Judd  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  Company  and  its  Officers,  and 
visits  the  extensive  works  very  frequently,  observing  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  he  confidently  recommends 
their  work  as  being  just  what  it  professes  to  be — and 
every  way  reliable.  A  similar  recommendation  can  bo 
given  for  the  Premiums  12,  1.3,  and  14,  from  the  llE- 
BIDEN  CuTLEBT  COMPANY,   whose  work    IS    flrst-rate. 


l\o.  1.— Tea  Set.— Thisls  a  JSpleiselid 
Set  of  six  pieces,  full  size,  viz, :  a  Cofee  Pot,  a  Tea  Fot, 
a  Water-Pot.  a  Sugar  Bowl,  a  Cream  Cup,  and  a  Slop 
Bo!iiZ— tasteful  enough  for  the  most  stylish  mansion 
—all  beautiful,  of  uniform  design,  late  pattern,  with 
raised  and  embossed, figwe  work.  They  are  none  of  the 
common  cheap  silver-washed  stuff  that  will  look  finely 
80  long  as  unused,  but  are  the  best  triple-plate  on  white 
metal.  (See  notes  on  plated  ware,  just  above.)  For  all 
practical  purposes,  and  for  ornament,  they  will  be  as  good 
as  solid  silver,  for  years.  This  No.  1 ,  (and  the  others 
also),  afford  to  a  multitude  of  persons  a  rare  opportunity 
to  get  beautiful  and  useful  articles  for  home  use  and  for 
wedding  and  other  gifts.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  collect  names  of  subscribers  enough  to  secure  one  or 
more  of  these  articles.  In  a  few  evenings  a  gentleman 
could  easily  get  the  66  subscribers  only,  at  $1.60  each, 


herself  in  a  brief  time.  [We  will  forward  one  of  these  ele- 
gant sets  on  receipt  of  $50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage, 

No.    S.— Bee   (or  "vrater)    F'itcliei-,— 

A  large,  highly  Ornamental  Article,  that  will  adorn  the 
table,  as  well  as  serve  a 
very  vseful  purpose, 
and  last  many  years, 
with  no  danger  of 
breakage.  It  is  same 
make,  same  metal,  plat- 
ing, etc.,  as  No.  1. 
Send  us  only  20  sub- 
scribers, at  $1.60  each, 
and  you  will  have  this 
splendid  Pitcher.— For 
26  subscribers,  at  $1.60 
each,  we  will  give  the 
Pitclier  ania  round 
Salver,  of  pattern 
to  correspond,  (value 
$17.50).  —  For  42  sub- 
scribers we  will  send 
the  Pitcher  and  a 
large  14-inch  Oblong 
SalfCi-  (value  $28.00), 
which  is  large  enough 
to  hold  the  Pitcher  and 
two  goblets.  —  For  49 
subscribers,  we  will 
send  the  Pttcber, 
the  Oblong  Sarrier, 
and  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Goblets,  silver  without,  and  gold-plated  inside, 
(value  $34.75.)  This  Complete  Set  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable, though   the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  with  the 


Bound  Tray,  or  the  large  Oblong  Salver,  will  answer  well 
for  use  and  for  ornament.— [We  will  sell  the  Pitcher,  and 
any  one  or  all  the  articles  above  mentioned,  at  the  prices 
given  with  each.]    Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
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Nos.    3,    4.  —  Calfe    ]Sa.sl£et.s.  —  Two 

styles  are  offered,  botb  of  elegant  pattenis,  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornaments— just  the  tbing  ev- 
ery one  wants.    From  same  makers  and  same  metal  as 

No.  1.  No.  3  pre- 
sented to  any  one 
sending  only  16  6ub- 
Bcribers,  and  No.  4 
to  any  one  send- 
ing 18  eubscribers, 
at  $1.60  eacb.— [Or 
we  will  sell  No.  3 
for  S7.50,  or  No.  4 
for  $10.]  Receiver 
to  pay  cspressagc. 


7.  —  Casters. 

—These  are  all   of 
handsome  patterns, 
L    ^  iifi"^  -  '! ''"^^  richly   chased,    the 

fV^ ->-^     ~-C>^  —  ^       first  containing  four 

cnt  glass  casters  and 
mustard  bottle,  and 
tbe  two  others  five 
casters  and  a  mus- 
tard bottle— nscful, 
necessary,  orna- 
mental for  every 
dining  table.  Same 
_^^  makers,  and  same 
h^^i  metal  and  plating^ 
as  No.  1.  Send  ua 
onlv  13  snbscribtr''  at  ^1  60  each  and  get  No.  5,  or  16 
and  get  No.  b,  or  19  and  get  No.  1  free.— {Or  we  will 
sell  No.  5  for  S5.25.  No.  6  for  §7.50,  or  No,  7  for 
$10.50.]    Receiver  to  pay  espressage. 

Wo.  8.— Butter  Cooler.— This  is  a  really 
good  and  useful  article,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  one. 
Tbe  pattern  is  very  taking,  having  been  selected  from  a 


largo  assortment.  A  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under 
tbe  plate  will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time 
on  the  table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  bright 
flurface  reflects  off  outside  warmth,  thus  keeping  the  but- 
ter cool.  Same  metal,  from  same  House  as  No.  1.  This 
fine  premium  ia  presented 
to  any  one  who  simply 
collects  and  forwards 
rrem.  9  \\\l         ug  15  eubBcribers,  at  $1.60 

each,  easily  done. —  [Or 
we  ^vill  send  one  to  order 
on  receipt  of  $G,S0.]  Re- 
Mieiver  to  pay  cxprcssagc. 


tions 
ward 


rVo.  !>,  — B»icUle 
olsLrsiiid  I'^oi-li. — 

The  jar  is  nf  glaps, 
handsomely  mounted  in 
silvt-r-plate  frame,  with 
fork  attached,    ll  is  a  very 

,,,,,     I iiiiiJi'  ornanicntal  article  for  tln! 

|gi;_^'"''''"''''-  _  -3  1.11)10.  aM  wl'II  as  n?*('riil.  and 

would  prove  an  accept- 
nl)le  present  to  a  young 
housekeeper.  I'Jsiiht^crip- 
at  $1.60  eacli  wiU  secure  W  free.  [Or  wo  will  for- 
one  on  rcceinl  of  $5.]    Receiver  to  pay  eipresengc. 


]:Vo.    10.— ^y nip  C'cip  \T\tU  IPIate.— 

Every  well  i^rt  Inltlc  needs  ai  times  a  syrup  cup.  This 
elegant  cup  stanils  on  a  fine  plate  of  suitable  de?ign. 
Only  15  subscribers  at  $1.60  each,  arc  needed  to  sccur*^ 


it  free.     [Or.  when  desired,  we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
of    tlie   price,    $6.25.]       Receiver   to    pay    espressage. 
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No.  11.— Cfciild.'s  Cup.— (&.' ^ny/ramn^). 
— A  beautiful  gift  for  the  Little  One.  Triple-plated  on 
the  outside,  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks, 
and  will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 
Obtain  only?,  subscribers^  at  $1.60  each,  and  yon  can  se- 
cure one  of  these  beautiful  cups  for  your  own  child,  or  a 
name-sake,  or  other  favorite.— [Or  we  will  forward  one 
on  receipt  o*  price,  $3.50.]    Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

I^o.  IS.— Oiae  l>ozeoB.  Tea-Spoorag.— 
TVo.  13.— ©me  Oozeni  Tal>Boogpo©ns, — 

These  are  all  of  tbe  elegant  Crown  pattern.,  fine  metal, 
triple  plated,  and  for  beauty  of  design,  and  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  will  be  found  uDsurjjassed  by  solid 
silver.  These  spoons  are  far  cheaper  than  many  others  wc 
have  found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  canvass- 
ing for.  Supplied  by  the  Meriden  Cutlert  Co.,  No.  49 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  City.  Sixteen  eubscribers  sent 
us  at  $1.00  each  will  secure  1  2  Tea-Spoons/ree  ,•  twenty- 
two  subscribers  will  secure  12  Table  Spoons  free. — 
[We  will  sell  the  Tea  Spoons  for  $7.35  per  dozen,  and 
the  Table  Spoons  for  $14,50,  or  a  set  of  six  for  half  these 
prices.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage.  grJE?"  Wc  will  send 
a  set  of  six  Tea-spoons  for  9  subscribers,  or  a  set 
of  six  Table-spoons  for  16  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each. 

No.  14.— One  I>ozeira  Taljle-rorlf  s.— 
IVie  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  Ko. 
12,  and  they  are  from  the  same  makers.  (We  select  as 
Premiums  only  such  articles  aa  wc  can  warrant  in  quality 
and  price,  and  such  as  are  serviceable.)    Presented/rce  to 


StyleofPrem.13,13,1'1: 
any  one  sending  only  22  subscribers  at  $1.00  each,  or  a 
set  of  six  for  Iti  subscribers.— [Wc  will  sell  one  dozen  for 
$14.50,ora  set  of  Bixfor$7.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

i^'o.    15. — ff^adios    Foldflna^    I*ocltet, 

Scissors.— The  cut  representd  them  folded  up.  Un- 
folded they  appear  like  common  scissors.  Very  safe  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.    A  style  for  gentlemen,  with 


rremlum  13 

blunt  ends,  can  also  be  supplied  at  same  rate  when  de- 
sired. Each  one  comes  in  a  neat  morocco  case.  Sup- 
plied by  tbe  Meriden  Cutlert  Co..  40  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.60  each  will  secure 
a  pair//V(?,  post  paid.     [Or  we  will  send  a  pair  for  $1.50.] 


]SJo«   BO,— ^^Bi3Id»«  ?«c-tf,  UKBiire,  ForU, 

and  Spoon.— The  set  is  Standard  Silver  Plate,  white 


metal  base,  medallion  pattern,  in  satin-lined  morocco 
case;  an  elegant  present.  Supplied  by  the  Mebides 
Cejtlert  Co.  Eight  subscriptions  at  $1.60  each  will  se- 
cure it  free.  [Or  we  will  send  a  set  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  price,  $3.00.]     Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 


I^'o.     17.— FiencU      Cook's      Knire, 

Fork,  and  Steel.— This  is  a  long (10  in.)  tbiu  Knife, 
with  Celluloid  or  Patent  Ivury  Handle,  warranted  not  to 
crack  in  liot  water,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rarber  than  ornament:  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  throngha  joint  of  beef.  Tlie  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match,  and  the  fork  is  supplied  with  the 
very  convenient  patent  rest.  It  would  save  many  wry 
faces,  and  perhaps  bard  word-=,  were  it  in  general  use. 
Snpi)lied  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.. 
Ne-v  York.    Only  nine  subscribers  to  the  Ajtierican  Agri- 
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culturist  at  §1.60  each,  will  secure  the  whole /r^^.  [We 
will  send  the  set  for  $3.75.]     Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  l!^, — Case  of  Scissors. — The  case 

la  of  morocco,  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  lined  with 
velvet  and  satin,  containing  three  first  qu-lity  scissors, 
crocus  finish,  length  4.  5,  and  H  inches,  respectively ;  ft 
very  pretty  and  useful  Premium.    Made  by  the  Unitbb 


rronilnm  18 
States  Steel  Shear  Com- 
PANT.  West  Meriden,  Ct, 
whose  manufactures  stand 
deservedly  very  high  in  the 
market.  Furnished  to  us  by  the  Mcbides  Cutlert  Co., 
4:1  Chambers  street,  New  York.  Ladies  can  get  this  pre- 
mium free.,  forwarded  post-paid  by  mail,  by  sending  a 
club  of  only  ten  subscribers,  atSl-tiO  each.— [Or  we  will 
send  this  set,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  $4.00.] 

:\o.  la.— I*orlaUIe   ^Vriiing:    I>c«*U. 

—Always  handy,  especially  for  the  young  folks.  It  is  a 
13-inch  square 
black  walnut 
desk,  with  gi't or- 
naments. From 
C.  W.  F.  Dare, 
47  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York    City. 

Four  subscribers  at  $1.60  each  will  secure  this  free.     [We 
will  send  one  for  $1.70  cash].    Receiver  to  pay  expressoge. 


Premium  111 


ISfo.     20.— Wain"*     "IVor!*:     fCox.  —  A 

pleasing  gift  for  a 
young  Miss.  It  is  a 
1'2-inch  solid  walnut 
Box,  cushion,  etc., 
inside  velvet  finish. 
From  same  manu- 
facturer as  No.  19. 
Four  subscriptions 
at  $1.60  each  will 
secure  it/rct',  [or  it 

will   be  sent  on  re-  i'leuiimn  -jo 

ccipt  of  the  price,  $1.25.]     Receiver  to  pay  espressage. 

No.  31,— Biiclc  and  Sa^v  lor  Iloya. 


Preni.  31 


—Suitable  for  the  little  folUnvii  from  4  to  8  years  old,  and 
it  will  please  them.    From  same  manufacturers  as  No. 
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19.    Two  snbscriptions  at  $1.60  each -will  secure  it  free. 
[It  will  be  sent  for  50  cts.]    Receiver  to  pay  cxprcssage. 

Wo.  S3.— Listle  CiirVs  WasU  Set.— 
Composed  of  sis  pieces,  viz. :  washboard,  wringer,  pail, 
clothes-horse,  ecrub-brush,  and  brass-bound  tab  10  inch- 
es in  diameter.  From  same  mannfacturcr  as  IN'o.  19. 
Three  Enbscribers  at  $1.60  each  will  secure  it  free.  [It 
will  be  sent  for  $1.G0  cash.]  Keceiver  to  pay  expressagc. 


Premium  33 


Wo.  23.— Sled, — Made  of  oak,  ornamented, 
and  varnished  on  wood,  well  braced,  with  polished  run- 
ners. From  C.  W.  F.  Dabe,  47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 
City.  Five  subscribers  at  $1.60  each  will  secure  it /"r^e.  [It 
^vill  be  sent  for  $3.00  cash.]    Ptcceiver  to  pay  expressage. 

Wo.  iS'^m — Spring'  EIor.se. — A  handsome 
present ;  8-inch  block,  full  shape  and  trim,  ornamented 
leather  saddle.  A  Horse  for  the  boys  I  From  same  manu- 
facturer as  No.  19.  Only  eighteen  subscribers  at  $1.00 
each  will  secnre  it  free.  [It  will  be'Bent  for  $11.00  cash, 
and  is  worth  the  money.]    Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

Wo.  25.— ISoy's  ^Tag-on.— Just  the  thing 
for  the  active  little  "  drivers  "  at  home.  This  'Wagon  has 
iron  axle,  and  heavy  round  tire 
wheels,  painted  and  ornament- 
ed with  bright  colors,  has  hub 
caps  and  seat,  with  28-inch  «  premium 
body.  From  C.  W.  F,  Daee, 
47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.    A 


thirty-two  tools,  and  will  be  a  fine  present  for  any  boy. 
Twelve  subscribers  at  $1.60  each  will  secure  it  free.  [It 
■will  be  sent  for  $5.00  cash.]  Kecipient  to  pay  expressage. 


Wi^^^^^^ 
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-^o.  39.— a^ateaat  .^ansrle    Bell  EScatl 

Pencil. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  convenient  gold- 
plated  Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by 
pulling  or  pressing  the  head.  This  premium  and  the 
four  which  follow,  arc  from  the  well  known  manufactur- 
ers, LuDDEN  &  TATLon,  192  Broadway,  comer  of  John 
St.,  New  York.  Mr.  Luddcn  has  been  engaged  in  the 
business  37  years,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  his  work. 
Only  four  subscribers  sent  us  at  $1-60  a  year  secures  one 
free,  post-paid.— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 

Wos.  30,  31.- lHagric  CSiarm  Pen- 
cils.—These  arc  gold-plated  and  very  beautiful.  We  offer 
two  kinds,  the  smaller,  an  exceedingly  tasteful  thing,  for 


father,  mother,  or  older  brother  or  sister  ought  to  easily 
collect  the  12  subscribers  which  will  get  this /re^.— [We 
will  supply  one  for  $5.00.]    Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


■i-^^  it"^&^=^----^--^^^-^^s-"^^''l    '-3       Premium  31 

ladies,  and  a  larger  style  for  gentlemen.  Each  style  has 
a  ring  at  the  head  for  attaching  to  a  watch-chain.  By 
same  makers  as  No.  29.  5  to  7  subscribers  will  secure 
QHQfree.  (See  Table.}— [We  will  send  the  ladies'  size, 
post-paid,  for  $2,  and  the  gentlemen's  size  for  $2.75,] 

Wo.  33.  —  Ooia  l*en.  Telescopic 
Case.- Gold-plated  case  containing  No.  4  Diamond- 
pointed  Gold  Pen,  warranted.  Same  maker  as  No.  29. 
Only  7  suhscribera  sent  to  us  at  $1.60  each,  will  secaro 
this  splcDdid  article  free  and  post-paid.  In  sending 
forthispen  indicate  how  you  wish  the  pen — whether  you 
desire  it  to  be  stiff,  medium,  or  limber.— [We  will  send 
one  of  these  fine  Pens,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  §2.50.] 


i^'o.  26.— Boy'j*  Tool  ^^Bacsl.- Every 
Boy  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  ought  to  have 
this ;  or  better.  No.  27  ;  or  better  still,  No.  28.  Twelve 
assorted  tools,  in  a  neat  hinged-lid  box,  made  of  ash, 
with  black  walnut  molding.  Just  the  thing  to  encourage 
the  mechanical  genius  in  boys.  Made  by  E.  I.  Horsman, 
80  and  82  William  St.,  New  York  City.  Three  sub- 
scribers at  $1.60  each  will  secure  otxq  free.  [It  will  be 
sent   for   $1.00   cash.]      Keceiver    to   pay  expressage. 

I\o.  27.- IBoy's  Tool  Cliew*.— Larger 
than  No.  26,  and  contJiining  twenty-one  tools.  From 
same  manufacturer.  Only  seven  subscribers  at  $1.60 
each  win  sectire  one  free.  [Or  one  will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  $2.00  cash.]    Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

r\'o.  38.— Boy's  Tool  Chest.— Stm  larg- 
er than  No.  27,  and  from  same  maker.    Chest  contains 
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I^o.  33.— ®old    l»eii    asia    Pencil.— 

This  is  a  very  elegant  premium.  The  handsome,  heavi- 
est gold-plated  case  contains  a  No.  7  Improved  Tele- 
scopic Pen  and  Pencil.  The  pen  slides  out,  the  pencil  ia 
turned  out  by  a  screw,  and  there  is  a  chamber  for  leads  in 
top.  By  same  makers  as  No.  29.  This  is  richly  worth 
the  little  effort  to  collect  13  subscribers  at  $1.00  each  to 
secure  itfre€.~\Wo  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $5.50.] 

:\os.    34,  35,  36.— American  Tal>le 

Cutlery, —  Useful,  tery  desirable,  well  tempered,  and 
wanted  hj  everybody/  We  arc  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
really  good  articles  of  Americati  manufac- 
ture, such  as  are  competing  successfuBy 
with  the  best  foreign  make.  Messrs. 
Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row,  who 
supply  U3  wiih  these  articles,  are  also  im- 
porters of  English  goods.  They  recom- 
mend these  Enives,  manufactured  by  the 
Mericen  Cutlep.t  Co.,  as  equal  to  any 
Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recom- 
mendation is  a  guarantee  wherever  they 
are  known.  We  offer  two  kinds  of  Knives, 
and  ^Ares  sizes  of  ec7c/i  kind.  No.  34  have 
Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boll- 
ing-water  proof,  so  that,  if  tliey  were  ac- 
cidentally to  remain  in  it  for  several 
minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not 
be  injured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best 
steel.,  and  warranted.  Premium  34  is  the 
Desert  or   Tea  size,  sold  at   $14.75  per 

dozen We    present   of    these    twelve 

knives  and  twelve  forks  to  anyone  sending 
only  22  subscribers  at  $l.fJO  each...  For  23  subscribers, 
at  $1.60,  or  75  at  $1.10,  we  will  give  cither  the  medinm 
size,  or  the  large  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $15.70. — Premium 
3  5  have  Ivory  Handles,  arc  selected  with  great'care,  have 
Steel  Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods  ;  they  are  the  Tea 
or  Dessert  size,  which,  with  forks,  sell  at  $18.50.  Only  28 
subscribers  at  $1.60  each  secures  these  ..  For  33  sub- 
scribers   at  $1.60,   or  110    at  $1.10,   we  will    send  the 

medium  size,  or  the  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $21.20 For  35 

names,  at  $1.60.  or  116  at  $1.10,  we  will  send  the  larger 
Dinner  size,  sold  at  $22  50.  The  Forks,  which  accom- 
panytbese  Premiums,  (Nos.  34  and  35,)  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin- 
silver.  These  Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Pat- 
terson Bros Premium  36,  the  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  fffiven  for  9  subscribers'),  are  made  by  the  Meri- 
DHN  Cutlery  Co.,  with  best /»ory,  balanced  Handles. 
They  are  beautiful,  and  serviceable  articles  for  daily 


use.  These  premiums  are  very  useful  and  desirable, 
and  have  been  eecur'jd  by  many  ])ersons  in  past  seasons. 
—[We  will  send  any  of  the  above  named  articles, 
on  receipt  a  of  the  price  ^  specified, 
Cfish.  or  /g  a  set  of  six  for  (k  half  the  sum 
named.]  Piir-    |g     chaser    to    pay       j-^      expressage. 


I^os.  37,  38,39,  40.— 5»oclcetKiaiTes. 

— Here's  FOR  THE  Boys  AND  Girls!— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have 
ever  offered.  Every  boy,  and  giri  too,  wants  a  pocket 
knife.  We  give  them  au  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most 
valuable  one,  for  merely  a  little  effort.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  easily  collect  4  to  7  subscribers,  and  receive  one  of 
these  fine  premiums /ree,  (see  table,  page  401).  These 
knives  are  furnished  by  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham- 
bers St,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in 
this  country  or  Europe.  No.  3  7  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  38 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl  handle. 
No.  39  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  j?i'e  blades  and  shell 
handle.  No.  4:0  {see  Engraving)  is  a  Lady's  beautiful 
Pocket  Knife,  with/our  blades  and  shell  handle.— [Any 
of  these  knives  will  be  sent  by  us,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  in  cash,  as  given  with  each  in  Table,  p.  401.] 

.^'o.  J.1- — ^ffciliiiin  iflt  I*3irvo  Pocket 
Kuife.— B^^JSoys,  Kead  tliis.^^tSTes,  and  the 

Men,  too.    Mr.         _,,      ^  fe^ 

J  u  D  D  thinks  l^^^'  ^"^^'^  ^  fecial  favoHte.-] 
more  of  this 
than  any  other 
article  of  twice 
its  cost.  He  ob- 
tained one  in 
London  just 
ten  years  ago, 
wliich  lie  still cj^ -'^ 
carries^     and         ^ 
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[Open.] 


Premium  41    [Cloaed.] 


says  itfarmore 
tlian  pays  the 
interest  on 
$100,  (2  cents  a 
day,)  for,  aside 
from  its  ordin- 
ary use  as  a 
double -bladed 
knife,  some 
one  of  its 
"tools"  is  often  worth  a  "quarter,"  by  being  on 
hand  and  just  the  thing  wanted  in  an  emergency.  He 
sent  an  order  to  England  at  three  different  times, 
but  only  received  much  larger,  clumsier  articles,  less 
effective,  and  costing  $5  each,  and  finally  learned  Ihaj^he 
original  maker  was  dead.  He  then  got  some  English  cut- 
lers here  to  make  them,  but  they  did  nut  always  succeed 
in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  first-class  articles.  We  now 
get  them  all  right  of  the  Merlden  Cutlery  Company, 
and  much  cheaper  than  any  imported,  (ilr.  Judd  could 
find  none  as  desirable  while  in  London  on  his  last  visit.) 
The  Engraving  shows 
the  parts  of  the  knife, 
except  tlie  very  conve- 
nient and  very  effective 
Screw-driver  bidden  by 
the  opened  large  blade. 
The  Saw  is  double-toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  board, 
saw  off  a  good-sized  stick,  cut  a  notch,  etc.  The  Hook 
is  used  to  lift  a  stove-cover,  pry  open  sundry  things,  clean 
a  horse's  hoof,  pull  on  the  boots,  etc.  The  Punch  makes 
holes  in  harness,  wood,  etc.,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  its 
sharp  corners.  The  Gimlet  i\t\^  CorTcscrew  Vltg  corwema-nt, 
of  course.  The  Tweezers  and  long  Pointer,  or  Brad-awl^ 
drawn  from  the  end  of  the  handle,  often  come  intense. 
The  back  of  the  Hook  makes  a  good  Hammer  for  tacks, 
and  small  ponnding.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms  ft 
small  Nut-cracker.  All  close  into  a  compact  white  handle, 
the  whole  weiirhing  only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKET- 
FUL OF  TOOLS.  Eight  subscribers  at  $1.60  each  brings 
\\free,  post-paid. — [We  will  send  one,post-paid,  for  $3. .50.] 

I^'o.  ^3. — Crandall';^  .Tolm  tf^wilpin-— 
Full  of  Fun  for  tfiie  "Wbole  FamUy.— This 
is  one  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall's  very  popular  inventions. 
John  Gilpin,  with  his  hat  on.  is  about  10  inches  high, 
brilliantly  dressed,  and  all  ready  to  be  put.  into  the  hun- 
dred laughter-provoking  positions  in  which,  with  hia 
horse,  the  delighted  boy  who  gets  bold  of  them  will  be 
ready  to  place  tbem.  Get  John  Gilpin.  Only  three  sub- 
scribers at  $1.60  each,  will  secure  a  box  free.  Delivery 
unpaid.— [Or,  a  box  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  $1.35.] 

I\o.      43.  —  Crandall's       I>i»triGt; 

Scliool.— This  veiy  amusing  group    of  teacher   and 
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Bcholnra  iu  the  ■'district  Echool,"  will  dciight  every  Child, 
and  Man  and  Woman  too.  The  grave  ■' Master,"  seated 
by  the  detk,  witii  his  *'  whisking  stick"  ;  the  boys  and 
girls  with  their  books ;  the  "  Little  Lamb  "  that  has  fol- 
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lowed  Mary  tosciiool;  the  '"  Dunce"  and  liiscap,  and  the 
altojjether  comical  appearance  of  the  wliole  company, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall's 
invention.— Three  subscribers  at  §1,60  eacli,  will  secure  a 
box,  delivery  unpaid.   [We  send  one,  jjost-paid,  for  $1.25.] 

No.    -14.— CrasKlall's     Masquerade 

Blocks,  -  Tliese  are  put  up  in  boxes;  the  blocks  in 
each  box  will  make,  by  various  cofnbiiialions,  300 
different  pictures  in  brilliant  colors,  Tlicy  are  not  in- 
jured by  washing,  and  affura  endless  amusement  for  chil- 
dren. They  are  very  beautiful  gifts  for  the  little  ones, 
and  all  should  have  them.  Only  3  subscriber.s  sent  us  at 
$1.60  eacli,  will  bring  you  a.  free  box.  Delivery  unpaid.— 
[Or  a  set  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  93  cents.] 

I\o,  45.— Craiiaall's  Acrobats.— 
A  most  attractive,  amuslug  and  wonder- 
fa!  Xoy,  Cliiklren  everywhere,  who  have  seen  the 
Acrobats,  are  delighted  with  them.  Thousands  of  figures 
can  be  made  from  the  pieces  in  a  single  box.  Tlie  pieces 
are  variously  colored,  and  tliere  is  no  end  of  fun  in  a  box 
of  them.  If  yon  take  your  premiums  in  other  articles, 
don't  fail  to  buy  the  cliiUlren  a  box  of  these  Acrobats. 
Only  3  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each,  will  bring  a  free  box. 
Delivery  unpaid.— [One  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for$1.2o.] 

No.  4G,  —  Craodall's  Improved 
Bnildlii^  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  cliildreu.  Churches,  Dwellings.  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va- 
riety, can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain 
BOflrm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the  in- 
genuity and  taste  of  children  they  are  vneguaied.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes  nccompanieed  by  a  large 
Illustrated  Sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc. 
This  ia  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use.  Four  subscribers,  at 
$1.60  each,  will  secure  you  ti  free  $1.50  box.  Delivery 
unpaid.— [Or  we  will  send  a  box,  pre-paid,  for  $2.00.  ] 

I\»,  47.— <^raii«laJI*s  IfIon:ig^ri*ic — 
HJost  Marvellous  and  Interesting:.— The  six 
animals  comprising  the  Menagerie  are  beautifully  i)aint- 
ed.  and  so  arranged  with  56  pieces  in  each  box,  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  most  laughter-provoking  figures  can  be 
made  up  with  them.  Besides  this,  all  the  pieces  of  Cran- 
dall's  Acrobats  fit  the  pieces  of  the  Menagerie  so  that 
any  one  who  has  both,  can  combine  them,  and  tbus  have 
DO  end  of  fun.  Send  ue  only  five  subscribers,  at  $^-60 
each,  and  you  will  have  it  free.  Delivery  unpaid.  Post- 
age corets  60  cts.- [A  box  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  for  S-2.60.] 

No.  48.— Pair    of    SUates.— The    style 

■wc  offer  is   "  Barney  &  Berry's  Club  5Aa/e"oneof  the 

most  thoroughly  tried  and  approved,  wholly  of  steel, 

blued  tops,  polished  runners.    Size  from  7  to  12  inches. 

Premium  48 


:^'o.  5«.— Firsi-iate  ^Vire  Ified  ^l;\tm 

tress^—Jiist  the  thing  for  EveT^  Famihj.— This  is  some- 
thing we  would  like  to  see  on  the  bed  of  every  hard- 
working man  and  woman  in  the  country,  and  it  is  "  good 
enough  for  a  king."  A  smooth  surface  of  woven  fine 
wire,  so  "kinked  and  linked  "  that  it  is  thoroughly  elas- 
tic, yielding  gently  to  pressure  like  a  rubber  eheet,  or 
feathers,  or  a  water  surface,  yet  durable,  and  without  the 
perspiration  retaining  surface  of  rubber  or  feathers.  We 
have  used  one  three  years,  and  recently  obtained  a  new 
one,  which  so  pleases  us  that  we  have  secured  it  at  the 
last  moment  for  our  premium  list,  thus  enabling  many 
families  to  secure  one,  free.,  by  the  simple  effort  requir- 
ed to  collect  only  19  subscribers  at  ^IM  each.  It  is 
called  the  "  Farnham  Improved  Woven  Wire-Bed.  and  is 
manufactured  by  Hiram  BucKiNGHiM.  Chester,  Conn. 
The  only  covering  it  needs  is  blankets,  or  mattress — 
enough  to  give  warmth  to  the  body  underneath,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  They  arc  made  in  sizes  to  fit  into 
any  ordinary  bedsteads.    They  are  lasting,  and  retinire 
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no  tightening-up  arrangement.  They  can  go  anywhere 
as  freight.  (Give  ns  size  wanted. t  Tiie'pricc  is  reduced 
to  S13.00.  [On  receipt  of  this  price,  wc  will  forward 
one  to  any  address  ;  or  wc  will  send  one  free  for  a  pre- 
mium, as  above]     Freight  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

rVo.  51.— HEoaclainN  lasipi-oved  S*af- 
©lit  Pocket  Cook  Stove,— With  Gridiron  and 
Boiler  (with  fi'lding  handles)  holding  nearly  one  quart, 
which  can  he  used  as  a  drinking  cup.    The  cut  represents 
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the  Stove  in  operation,  with  the  boiler  placed  upon  it, 
which  will  boil  water  in  five  minutes  to  make  2  or  3  cups 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Chocolate,  Boil  Eggs,  Stew  Oysters, 
etc.  Four  about  tuo  tablespoonsful  of  alcohol  through 
the  .wire  gauze,  and  light  with  a  match  or  taper.  The 
Lamp  being  filled  with  an  indestructible  packing  will 
not  spill  or  explode.  Send  four  subscribers,  at  $1.G0 
each,  and  get  it  free,  post-paid.  These  stoves  are  made 
by  the  Iloccnix  Maxufactcriko  Co.,  150  East  169th 
St.,  New  York.  — [We  will  send  one,  pro-paid,  for  $1.35.] 


Always  give  size  of  shoe  when  desiring  this  premmm. 
Frrm  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  No.  27  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
Any  boy  or  young  man  can  get  thus  a  pair  of  first-class 
skates  free,  by  simply  collecting  and  sending  to  as  only 
8  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each,  and  naming  the  size  desired. 
[We  will  sell  a  pair  for  $3.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

;\o.  .19.— BR<m4loir  <'I<K*l£. — Avery  prctr 
ty  and  useful  article.  It  is  5 
inches  in  diameter,  iu  an  oc- 
tagon Wood  Case,  covered 
with  fine  Morocco,  and  orna- 
mented in  gold,  and  withal 
a  good  time-keeper.  It  will 
run  in  any  position,  is  suita- 
bli-  for  tlie  home,  Htorc.  of- 
fic".  or  for  a  traveler.  Only  S 
subscribers,  at  $1.60  ca^b.  need- 
ed to  obtain  \i  fr^e,  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by  Messrs.  S.  B. 
Jerome  &  Co..  New  Haven.  Ct.  Premium  49 

[We  will  send  this  clock,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $3.50.1 


-■^'O,      53.— BIOGHSt^lBOld 

one  of  the  most  convenient 
little  inventions  for  the 
housekeeper  that  wo  have 
seen.  It  is  de- 
signed for  pressing 
corned  beef,  spiced 
meats,  boned  tur- 
key and  chicken. 
By  an  easy  cliaugc 
of  the  bottom,  the 
press  can  be  usnd  in  making 
jellies,  cidor,  or  pressing  out 
lard,  tallow,  hcrlis.  or  bn-f 
for  tea  for  invalids,  and  in 
many  other  ways.     Supplied 

by   W.     A.     BOARDMAN.    I'^S 

Union  St.,  New  Ilavon, 
Conn.  We  will  send  one 
free  for  5  subscribers  at 
$1.60  each,  [or  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $2.00, 


Press.— This 


Premium  53 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  Receiver. 


!\o,  .IK.  — 'Il^lie    Aqimpiilt  ~  A    4'oni- 

biiK'd  Ilnnd  Fii'c-ICii:^!!!^,  i'orlablo  BraHM 
Force  Piiitip^  Sprinkler,  el*-,,  etc.— Manu- 
factured by  W.  &  B.  Doui^lass.  Middh-town,  Conn.— 
This  is  a  now.  simple,  cheap,  effective  apparatus,  very 
valuable  for  throwing  water  or  other  liquids  for  water- 
ing gardens,  vines,  plants,  aud  flowers ;  for  washing 
windows,  carriages,  etc.  ;  for  carrying  promptly  to  auy 
point  to  put  out  beginning  fires  ;  for  pumping  water  out 
of  boats,  cellars,  etc.,  etc.     It  will  pump  5  gallons  a 


minute,  and  it  throws  a  stream  readHy  against  the  second 
story  windows,  or  even  on  to  the  roof  of  a  two-story 
house.  The  stirrup^ 
adjustable  by  a  screw 
at  any  point  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of 
vessel,  holds  the 
pump  firmly  by 
means  of  the  foot, 
leaving  one  hand 
free  to  work  the 
handle  and  I  he  other 
to  direct  the  rubber 
hose-  pipe.  It  is 
simple  in  construc- 
tion, is  made  of 
brass,  packs  into  a 
small  space,  and 
weighs  but  5  pounds. 
Price,  complete,  with 
three  feet  of  rubber 
hose,  discharge  pipe, 
and  two  nozzles,  for 
single  stream  and  for 
spray    or    sprinkler,  rremiura  5  3. 

S9.C0.  St;ventecn  subscribers  at  $1.60  each,  will  secure 
the  whole /7'e^,  [or  we  will  supply  it  on  receipt  of  $9.] 
Receiver  to  pay  carriage  or  expressage  in  cither  case. 

]\o.  5Jl.  —  Soil'-  :i4ljii>itin»,  gTold 
plate,  "Watcli  Key,  This  Key  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  Practical  Watchmakers  to  be  the  best 
ever  offered  to  the  trade.  Several  times,  while  on  a  sum- 
mer trip  in  the  country,  we  were  able  to  accommodate 
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friends,  who  bad  lost  or  mislaid  their  own  watch  keys, 
with  one  that  would  J?i  any  watch,  axi^  it  was  one  of 
tb%se  neat  little  things  of  Birch's  invention.  Each  Key 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sold,  aud  the  whole  are 
manufactured  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Patentee.  Three  subscribers,  at  $1.(50  each,  will  secure 
the  neat  gold  plate  Key  offered  as. Premium.  For /our 
subscribers,  we  will  send  the  more  expensive  style,  cel- 
luloid, with  gold-plated  tips,  retailed  at  $1.50,  post-paid. 
Made  by  J.  S.  Birch,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  T.— [We  will  send 
one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  finer  style  for  $l.rO.] 

IVo.    .'S.lf.  —  PocUct    Tool    Bloldcr.— 

{See  Engi'aving.)—^wQVf  boy  (or  man)  will  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  this  Premium.  We  have  kept  a  similar,  but  less 
perfect  set  in  use  many  years,  and  found  it  vi-ry  con- 
venient fur  a  thousand  little  jobs.  In  a  maple  handle, 
which  is  hollow,  witli  a  lignum-vitre  head,  are  packed 
twenty  small  cast-steel  tools,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  handle.  It  will  also  hold  for 
using,  anvtliinu'  Trom  an  S-inch  mill-file  to  a  cambric  nee- 
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die.  Only  .3  .-^tibscriliers,  at  $l.f>0  each,  sent  to  ns  will  se- 
cure yon  nfree  set.  post-paid.  These  arc  niaile  for  us  by 
the  Miller's  Falls  MANt'FACTtTRi?;a  Co..  74  Chambers 
St..  N.  Y.-[We  will  send  one  of  ibcse,  pre-paid,  for  $1.] 

I\o.  56, — SteinTvay  Pinno. — A  Su- 
perb GIfl,— Seven  OcTAVc  Rosewood  Case  ;  Large 
FnoNT  RoTNi)  CoisxERS  ;  Beveled  Tor;  Ogee  M"Vld- 
INQ  ;  Rich  Carved  Legs  and  Ltre  ;  Overstrung  Pat- 
ent DiTTLEX  Scale  ;  Patent  Iron  CrroLA  and  Pier 
Frame;  Patent  Agraffe  arrangement  throvghout 
TUE  entire  Scale,  same  as  in  Grand  Piano.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  cleirant  Premiums  ever  offcrod  ;  regular 
and  only  price  $6.'>0.  Tliatthis  Magniflci-itt  Insiniment 
comes  from  the  celebrated  csiablishment  of  Messrs. 
Steinwat  &  SoNs.Nos.  109  &  111  East  14lh  St.,  N.  Y.. 
is  cnnngli  to  say  ;  but  it  is  due  to  these  enterprising 
manufacturers  to  stale  that  while  Iheir  jnanos  have  re- 
peatedly received  Ihc  First  Premitms.  by  the  awaitl  of 
the  most  comprti-nf  Judges  the  world  can  produce;  at  Ihe 
Universnl  Exposition  iu  Paris.  Ihey  received  the  First 
Grand  Gold  Medal,  and  .-it  the  Centennial  Eshlbliion 
in  Philadelphia,  lST(i.  they  were  awarded  the  High- 
est Honors,  vix. :  TWO  MEDALS  OF  HONOR  AXI) 
TWO  DIPLOMAS  OF  MERIT— no  other  Piano  cxhibi- 
lor  havin;:  rrreived  a  similar  di.^tinction.  Ofllciul  report 
on  Steinway's  exhibit  in  the  Main  Biiildiuj;;  "For 
;:reaiest  concert  capacity  in  Grand  PianoF,  as  also  hijjh- 
est  decree  of  excellence  in  all  their  styles  of  Pianos,  viz 
— lar^i'st  volume,  purity  and  dunilion  of  lone,  and  extra- 
ordinary c.irryin-i  capacity  with  precision,  and  durability 
of  mechanism;  also,  novel  disposition  of  the  sfrinirsand 
construction,  and  bracincof  the  metal  fninie."  The  re- 
port thcu  minutely  describes  aud  emphatically  endorses 
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the  six  principnl  patented  improvements  wliicli  have 
made  the  Steinway  THE  STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  The  world  renowned  Artists  and  Composerg, 
Dr.  Franz  Lizst  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  nse  the  Steinway 
pianos  exclusively,  and  pronounce  tliem  the  standard 
pianos  of  the  world.  Many  ol  the  hest  jadjres  in 
America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  aa  two  oi  our  OflBcers  liave  for  years  each  bad 


one  at  home.  This  splendid  Premium  may  be  pecnred 
by  many  persona.  Sendiufr  us  625  euhacribers  at  $1.60 
each  will  do  it.  Mamj  Ladies,  and  some  Men,  have 
secured  this  Premium,  and  some  have  obtained  two  or 
more,  and  sold  the  estra  ones,  thus  securing  large  sala- 
ries. Classes  of  Young  Ladies  at  scliool  can  unite  in  can- 
vassing, and  obtain  n  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a  Piano 
for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this  pre- 
mium to  a  largt.  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Steinwat  & 
Sons,  New  Tore  Citt.  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

Wo.  57.— ^V.  S.  Blnnt's  "Univer- 
sal Force  Pamp."— [Patented  July  28,  1876.]— 5ge 
E/ig?'aving.)—\\' hai  niosl  country  families  need.  An  in- 
door I^orce  Pump  for  1',;  inch  Suction  Pipe;  capacity 
15  to  18  gallons  per  minute.  These  pumps  arc  tested  to 
150  pounds  pressure,  and  will 
throw  water  from  a  liose  pipe 
50  feet  high,  and  90  feet  hori- 
zontally, and  have  revolving 
tops,  so  that  they  can  be  made 
right  or  left  hand.  Being 
operated  by  a  side  shaft  enter- 
ing through  the  air-chamber, 
there  is  no  piston  rod  to  wear 
out  brass  stuffing  box  as  in 
other  pumps.  They  are  among 
the  77wst  2X)tver/ul,  simple,  and 
durable  ])umps  to  be  had-  The 
I'ase  with  which  any  part  can 
be  reneiced  in  case  of  accident, 
or  access  had  to  the  interior  for 
repairs,  commends  them  for 
green-houses,  farmers,  and  stockmen,  as  well  as  for  cily 
nse.  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  The  Nason  Man- 
TTFACTURiNG  Co.,  71  Beckniau  St..  and  71  Fulton  St., 
New  York,  and  secure  ii  free  one  through  us  for  your 
own  nse,  (or  for  sale  at  $12.)  by  simply  sending  us  19 
subscribers,  at  $1.60  each,  wJdch  you  can  readily  collect 
during  a  very  few  evenings  or  on  rainy  days.  It  will 
■well  repay  the  effnrt.--[We  will  supply  this  pump  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  $12.00.]     Receiver  to  pay  espressage. 

No.     58. —  A    First-rale    M^atcli-  — 

The  Watches  of  tiie  American  Watch  Co.,WALTHAa, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place  them 
al)ove  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of  machinery 
lor  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only  by  greater  sim- 
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plicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail,  and  accuracy  and 
nniformity  in  time-keeping  qnalities,  which  by  the  old 
method  of  manufacture  are  unattainable.  A  smoothness 
and  certainty  of  movemeut  are  secured,  which  proceed 
from  the  perfect  adaption  of  every  piece  to  its  place.  The 


extent  of  theWaltham  establishment,  the  combination 
of  skilled  labor  with  machinery  perfect  and  ample, 
enable  them  to  offer  watches  at  the  lowest  rates.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im- 
provements and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 

brought  totheiraid, 
^5^[5^)  and    the    presence 

'"^    ^  of    nearly    800.000 

Waltham  Watches 
in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the 
public  approval. 
We  offer  a  Sil- 
ver watch,  jewel- 
ed, with  chrono- 
meter balance, war- 
ranted by  this  Com- 
pany as  made  of 
the  hest  materials 
in  the  hest  man- 
ner, and  in  a  heavy 
pure  coin  -  silver 
*'  hunting'"'  case; 
■weight  3  oz.  This 
watch  we  offer  as  a 
Prerainm,  with  the 
fullest  confidence. 
31  any  persons 
have  secured  this 
Premium,  and  Jtundreds  of  yowig  men  and  others,  can  this 
fall  and  winter  become  the  owner  of  one  icUhout  cost,  by 
devoting  a  few  evenings  to  raising  a  club.  The  44  sub- 
scribers, at  $1.60  each,  which  will  secure  this  splendid  $30 
Watch/r^e,canbe  collected  in  almost  any  town.  TRY  IT. 

]^'o.  59.— Sracket  ^a\r»~{See  Engrainng.) 
—Although  this  is  a  little  thing,  size  of  frame  being 
about  6x12  inches,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of 
very  many  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  as  Book  Rests. 
Brackets,  Boxes,  etc.,  which  the  ingenuity  of  any  person, 
young  or  old,  may  devise.  The  fmme  is  rosewood  high- 
ly polished,  and  the  saws 
of  tempered  steel. /owr  of 
which,  with  Designs  and 
Directwns,  are  sent  with 
the  frame.  Onr  own  boys 
of  10  years  and  upwards 
have  made  many  brackets, 
etc.,  for  us  the  past  year, 
worth  50  cts.  to  $1.50  each, 
doing  it  at  odd  hours, 
when  without  this  they 
might  have  been  allured 
to  nndesirable  company. 
It  isamostvaluable imple- 
ment. Any  Boy  (or  Man) 
■will  spend  many  an  hour 
with  this,  which  might  be  ivorse  employed,  and  not  only 
develop  ingenuity  and  skill,  hut  also  turn  out  useful  and 
ornamental  articles.  We  have  seen  a  humble  Parlor 
wlioUy  adorned  with  brackets,  frames,  shelves,  etc.,  which 
were  mainly  prepared  by  father  and  son  from  the  wood  of 
cigar  boxes,  with  some  from  cedar  and  other  shingles, 
and  thin  hoards.  The  room  was  as  attractive  and  pleas- 
ing to  u=,  under  the  circumstances,  as  some  drawing- 
rooms  furnished  with  costly  brackets,  etageres.  etc.,  at 
a  cost  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  F<ntr  subscribers  only,  at 
$1.60  each,  sent  to  us,  -will  secure  this  Bracket  Saw,/rfe, 
post-paid.  Made  for  us  by  the  Miller's  Falls  Maxu- 
PACTURiNG  Co.,  74  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.— [We  will  send 
the  saw,  eic,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.25.] 

I\o.   CO.— I*;>ysoii'.s    Iii<lelil>le    Ink, 

and    Briggs'   Marking-Peu  Combination. 

—{See  Engraving.)  — V Ay ^.on'i  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  commendation.  It  is  almost  In- 
dispensable in  the  family. 
Briggs'  Marking -Pen  has 
been  before  the  public  for 
fifteen  years,  and  is  justly 
celebrated  for  all  kinds  of 
marking,  and  particularly  for 
writing  upon  coarse  fabrics. 
The  Pen  and  Ink  bottle  are 
put  up  in  a  neat  box-wood 
case  ;  the  elass  pen  nnjoints 
in  the  middle  and  fits  inside 
the  case.  The  whole  is  thus 
portable  and  always  ready 
for  nse.  and  protected  from 
injury  by  evaporation  or 
breakage.  We  have  used  this 
pen  and  ink  for  several  years  wUh  entire  satisfaction.  Pre- 
sented, and  pent  post-paid,  to  any  one  who  simply  sends 
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us  3  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each. — [We  will  send  a  bottle 
of  the  Ink,  with  Pen.  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents.! 

^To.    61,  —  Excelsior     I'ocUet     and 

Dissecting  ^Iicroseope,~{See  Engraving.)— The 
microscope  reveals  to  us  a  beautiful  world  unseen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  and  hardly  conceived  of,  until  one  has 
the  microscope  before  him.  One  of  these  instruments 
(the  best  obtainable)  ought  to  be  in  every  family,  in 
country  and  city.  It  will  furnish  rational  amusement  for 
o^(/ and  yau/j(7,  diverting  the  mind  from  baser  pleasures, 
enlarging  the  conception  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in    creation.  _ 

to  say  nothing  of  its  ^^^^^^m^sam  I'remlnm  61 
tisefulness  in  exam- 
ining and  detecting 
amnltitnde  of  noxi- 
ous insects.  We  have 
long  sought  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind 
that,  while  complete 
enough  to  be  of  any  i 
use.  would  be  cheap  j 
enough  for  general  ^ 
introduction.  That  ~ 
which  we  now  offer, 
though  not  having  the  power  and  appliances  of  one  cost- 
ing $20  to  $100,  ormore,  is  yet  very  valuable  and  scrvi cable 
for  the  price,  and  the  best  we  can  obtain  for  any  thing  like 
the  cost  of  this,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
^en/ such  an  instrument,  and  send  it  post-paid,  to  every 
one,  sending  us  barely  seven  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each. 
The  Premium  Microscope  (shown  in  the  engraving.)  is 
supplied  with  three  Lenses,  and  is  packed  in  a  neat  case  for 
the  pocket.  It  is  patented  by  J.  J.  Bauscli.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  and  is  manufactured  for  us  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Oftical  Co.,  and  it  is  for  sale  by  the  dealers  in  optical 
instruments  generall}'.— [We  can  supply  one.  and  send 
it  post-paid,  for  $3.75.]    Every  family  should  have  one, 

:Vo.  03.— Al»l>ott's  fi»ooUet  Micros- 
cope.—We  offer  this  little  instrument  to  those  who  de- 
sire one  still  lower  priced 
than  the  Excelsior.  In- 
sects alive  or  dead,  or 
other  small  objects  can 
be  examined  under  it.  It 
also  has  an  attachment  for 
counting  the  threads  in 
linens  or  other  fine  goods. 
It  is  simple  and  con- 
venient, and  each  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a  case 
labeled  with  instructions  for  nse.  Manufactured  by 
L.  G,  Abbott,  No.  ia3  Beekman  St.,  New  York.  Only 
four  subscribers,  at  §1.60  each,  will  secure  one/re^,  post- 
paid.—[Or  we  will  supply  one,  post-paid,  for    £1.50.] 

I\o.  G3. — Caiioon's  Broadcast  Seed* 

So'wer, — This  Hand    Seed-Sower  sows  from  four  to 
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eight  acres  per  honr,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  tlirow- 
ing  wheat  and  rye  from  31  to  38  feet  wide;  barley,  30 
feet;  hemp,  28foet;  oats.53feet;  clover,  llillet andHnn- 
garian  seed,  22  feet;  and  Timothy,  18  feet.  Price,  $5. 
Preaented  to  any  sender  of  12  enhBCriberEfor  Agricultur- 
ist, at  $1.60  each.  It  ie  manufactured  by  the  GooDEii 
Co..  at  Antrim.  N.  H.— [We  will  supply  one  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  $5.]    Keceiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

No.  04.— Moore's  Floral  §ct.— This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium— a  complete  set  of  Ladies'  or 
Children's  Garden  Tools,  for  the  cultiYation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  3oe,  Spade.  Fork  and  BaJct, 
(as  shown  in  the  engraving).  They  are  made  of  the  beft 
steel  and  iron,  with  finely  polished  hard-wood  handles, 
light,  durable,  and  highly  finished,  and  each  set  inclosed 
in  a  box.  They  will  he  found  very  convenient  in  the 
garden  or  greenhouse.  They  are  useful,  pleasing  toys 
for  the  little  folks,  requiring  onlyi  subscribers,  at  $1.60 
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each,  to  get  them  free  Better  get  more  aabscribere,  and 
secnrc  half  a  dozen  gets  or  more,  for  others,  to  come  with 
youra.  as  they  can  all  come  cheaply  as  freight.    Made 


by  the  ilooBE  SliXDTACTrBEN-a  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn. 
[We  suppl.v  a  set  for  $1-03.]  Eeceiver  to  pay  erprcssage. 


3fo.  G5.— Tery  CUoicc  Garden  Seeds 

and  Flower  Einlbs,  delivered  Free  at  your 

own  Fost-aiH.ce.— This pnmium  nives  opportunity 
l3  git  tfii  beil  secJi  without  trouble,  even  at  6i«  remotest 
points  in  the  most  distant  territor'j  penetrated  bij  the  U.  S. 
Mails.  'We  have  taken  special  pains  to  have  prepared 
for  ns  a  selection  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs  of  the  very  dioiccst 
kinds,  and  the  most  useful  varieties.  Thongh  some  of 
them  are  rare  and  costly,  all  have  been  tested  and  found 
excellent.  (They  are  pat  up  for  us  by  Hcssrs.  B.  K. 
Buas  &  So>:3,  34  Barclay  St.,  >>e\v  Tork,  wtiose  seed 
establishment  and  reputation  are  -nell  known  as  among 

the  best  in  the  country.) We  give  a  largo  assortment, 

with  prices  of  each  parcel  or  packet,  so  tliat  any  one  can 
select  just  those  desired.  For  every  six  subscribers 
sent  ns  at  $1.63  each,  we  will  forward  t^vo  dollars' 
^rortU  of  the  following  seeds,  securely  packed  and 
post-paid.  (.\n  additional  dollar's  worth  of  seeds  can  be 
ordered  for  every  three  subscribers  above  six) ;  ail  de- 
livered free Here  is  the  list  to  select  from :  1  pint  of 

NewDwarf  White  Was  Beans, iOc.\  1  packet  Dreer's  Im- 
proved Lima  Bean,  20c. ;  1  oz.  of  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet.  2Pc. ;  ^pint  packet  of  New  Triumph  Com, 
15c.  ;  i  oz.  of  Early  Wyman  Cabbage.  40c.;  i  oz.  of  Jlar- 
blehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  4i)c.;  i  oz.  of  Premium  Flat 
Dutch  Cabbage.  13c.;  1  pkt.  Hendersons  Early  Summer 
Cabbage,  25c. ;  i  lb.  Bliss's  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot, 
40c.  ;  1  pkt.  Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf  Cauliflower,  50c. ;  1 
pkt.  Erfurt  Largo  White  Cauliflower,  ■25c. ;  i  oz.  Craw- 
ford's Half  Dwarf  Celery,  25c.:  1  pkt.  Sulham  Prize  Cel- 
ery, 25c.  ;  1  oz.  finest  pickling  variety  Cucumber,  30c. ;  1 
pbt-  Eucalyptus  Qldbulus  (Australian  Gum  Tree),  25c.  ; 
1  pkt.  Black  Pekin  Egg-Plant,  15c. ;  i  oz.  Earl;  Hanson 
LettuK.  EOc. ;  1  oz.  of  Hackensack  Melon.  20c. ;  1  pkt. 
Haskell's  Excelsior  Water  Mekin.  15  c.;  1  ounce  of  New 
Queen  Onion.  50c.:  1  oz.  of  White  Globe  Onion,  25c.;  1 
pint  Laston's  Alpha  Peas.  35c.;  1  piiit  Early  Premium 
Gem  Peas.  40c. ;  1  oz.  of  Marblehead  Squash,  '250. ;  2  oz.  of 
Turban  Squash.  40c.:  1  oz.  Arlington  Tomato.  30c.; 
1  pkt.  Golden  Trophy  Tomato.  15c.;  1  oz.  Conqueror 
Tomato,  4Qc.:  1  pkt.  Little  Gem  Tomato,  15c.;  1  Lilium 
auratum,  or  New  Gold-banded  lilij.  from  Japan,  EOc:  1 
Lllinm  lancifolium  rabrum,  .lapan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lil- 
ium lancifolium  album.  Japan  Lily,  white.  5')c. :  '24 
Oladiol'ises.  flue  mixed  varieties,  Sl.OO ;  1  dozen  llex- 
Ican  Tiger  Flncers,  $1.25;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double 
Italian,  best,  ?1..'>0 ;  1  doz.  Hyactnths,  double  and  single, 
in  three  colors,  red.  blue,  and  white  (for  full  planting), 
$1.50;  4  dozen  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late 
(for  fall  planting),  $5.00;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties 
(for  fall  planting),  $1.00.— Get  some  of  these  this  month. 


:\o.  OC— Allen's    Planet   Jr.  Com- 

bined  Drill  and  Wliecl  Hoc.  — [See  engraving, 
next  column,  of  tliu  '■  Planet  Junior  Hand  Seed  Drill  and 
Wheel  noc."]  This  popular  hand  imjneraent  for  sowing 
and  hoeing  drilled  crops, has  been  greatly  improved 
for  18 1  8  ;  having  opening  Plow,  Spout.  Roller,  Carrier, 
and  Subsoilers  of  entirely  new,  and  of  greatly  superior 
patterns.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  machine  arc  also 
now  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  in  manufacture  and  test- 
ing the  maki-rs  being  determined  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  will  improve  Ihis  favorite  tool.  The  Cylindrical 
Brass  Seed  Hopper  revolves  icith  the  carrying  wheels,  pre- 
Teutiug  all  packing  and  clogging  so  usual  in  upright 

^^ 


exactly  on  top  of  tlie  seed.  It  sows  all  Garden  and  Bmall 
Kursery  seeds,  also  ehows  the  seed  as  it  drops,  never  in- 
jures it,  never  clogs,  drops  evenly,  covers  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity, rolls  down  light  or  heavy,  marks  the  next  row, 
(superior  new  style  marker),  and  turns  at  the  ends  on  the 
roller,  without  pausing  or  sowing.  THE  COMBINED 
ilACHIXE  holds  one  quart.  Both  sizes  work  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  Eeed,  and  can  be  made  to  drop  in 
hills  at  different  distances.  The  Combined  iTachinc  be- 
comes a  TTheel  Iloe  b'j  removing  one  boll.  It  has  tico  jiairs 
of  tempered  steel  hoes,  one  for  delicate  work  close  to  the 
plants,  leaving  the  ground  level ;  the  other  for  throwing 
heavy  farrows  to  or  from  the  row,  and  for  covering  Corn, 
Peas.  Beans,  Potatoes,  etc.  It  also  has  a  pair  of  subsoi'ers 
for  deep  etirring,  and  a  shovel  plow  for  thorough  cultiva- 
tion,andf  or  opening  drills  for  Peas.  Beans. Com,  Potatoes, 
etc.  At  the  first  tending,  the  machine  works  beautifully 
as  a  Double  Wheel  Uoe,  afterwards  between  the  rows.  "With 
this  eize,  Onion-growcra  can  sow  their  crop  any  depth, 
width,  or  thickness,  and  also  do  all  the  hoeing  with  sur- 
prising ease,  rapidity,  and  perfection,  llanufacturod  by 
S.L.  Alle^j  &  Co.,  :S"o.  1!0  South  4th  St.,  Ph'lladelphia. 
Sending  only  10  subscribers  for  the  AiTiericaTi  Agricul- 
turist at  $1.C0  a  year,  will  secure  this  valuable  implement 
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fre£,  inclnding  all  the  parts  named  above,  delivery  un- 
paid. [0r  we  will  forward  these  valuable  combiuations 
on  receipt  of  $12.00.]   Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

!\o.  C7.— SSreeclioloadlns:  Pocket 
Rifle,— (^ee  Engraving.)— Thi^  remarkable  little  fire 
arm  weighs  only  eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great 
accuracy  and  power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and 
can  be  loaded  and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  bo 
carried  inside  the  vest,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
tension breecii,  so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol 
or  like  a  rule.  Is  in  a  neat  nxahogany  case,  with  250 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs. 
J.  Stevens  &,  Co.,  Chicopce  Falls,  ilass.,  and  the  rifles 
are  eold  at  retail  by  Mr.  Edwik  S.  Hasbis,  No.  177 
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Broadway.  Only  21  ?nb?cribpr-=,  at  $1. 00  each,  required 
to  get  it  free,  ^F"  Without  the  mahogany  case,  we  will 
KJve  it,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  bor.  all  complete,  with  100 
cartridges,  on  receipt  of  IS  subscribers,  at  $1.00  each.— 
[We  will  sell  one  for  $10.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  esprcssage. 

Cveairral    Xotcs    on    tli<^    Pi-esiiiniiit 

Fire  Anns,— To  meet  a  general  desire,  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  supply  sume  valuable  weapons  front  the  noted 
and  reliable  estsbliebments  of  E.  Reminoton  &  Sons, 


hoppers,  especially  with  rough,  chaffy,  or  soaked  eeeds  ; 
the  holes  can  b;  minuti:ly  adjusted  all  at  once,  no^  con- 
Jltiing  you  to  unsuitable  sizes,  and  each  is  covered  by  a 
patent  shield  or  cup  which  discharges  on\y  after  reacti- 
ing  the  bottom,  ijisvring  regular  dropping.  The  Plow 
works  between  the  c:uTying  wheels,  opening  just  at  the 
depth  set,  avoiding  the  tiresome  watch  or  skilled  labor 
usually  necessary,  and  depositing  the  seed  m  &  straight 
narrow  line,  an  Important  advantage  in  cultivation.  The 
covcrinir  is  done  as  shown  in  the  cut.  th<'  plow  throwing 
the  earth  upon  the  wheels,  which  continually  return  it 


Ilion.  N.  Y.,  and  2S5  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  The  Reming- 
ton's arc  natural  mechanics,  and  supervise  their  own 
work  :  they  employ  the  most  skillful  workmen,  and  turn 
ont  the  beet  work  thnt  human  fkill  can  produce.  Several 
millions  of  their  weapons  are  in  use.  Any  one  desiring 
a  fuller  description,  can  obtain  a /pc«  d^ecriptivo  manual 
by  sending  to  E.  Remington  &  Sons.  2S.'I  Broadway.  X.T. 

Breeota-IiORdln:;,  Central  Fire.   Remlnsr- 

ton'ii,— Many  of  '■'^ese  were  given  as  Premiums  last 


year,  and  they  gave  such  high  and  general  satisfaction, 
that  we  offer  them  again.  This  is  i  ne  of  the  finest  guns 
ever  offered  the  American  Sportsman,  combining  all  the 
most  desirable  features  of  the  best  imported,  together 
with  some  valuable  improvements  not   found  in  any 
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other.  Aa  an  effective  gnn  this  is  just  as  gof  d  as  many 
of  those  imported  at  a  cost  of  $150  to  $tOO.  or  more. 
iTo  better  Shoo'inj  Gun  can  be  obtained  anywfiere.  at 
any  pj-ice,  however  high.  With  the  loaded  shells  in 
the  pocket,  one  can  load  and  fire  the  gun  several 
times  a  minute.  On  seeing  a  hawk  approaching,  we 
have  slipped  out  a  charge  of  small  bird  shot,  put  in  a 
loadof  larger  shot,  and  brought  down  the  hawk.  It  is 
equivalent  to  carrying  several  guns,  loaded  with  various 
charges  of  ammunition  for  different  game.  This  valu- 
able fire  arm  has  ececl  barrels,  using  paper  or  brass  car- 
triages  that  can  be  re-loaded  many  times,  2  dozen  of 
which,  and  reloader  (costing  ^A)  and  500  primers  or  caps, 
(costing  $1\  are  given  with  the  gun.  Price  $50.  Manu- 
factured by  E.  Remington  &  Sons.  281  and  2?3  Broad- 
■way,  New  York.  P.  O.  Bos  3.9:i4.  Armory  at  Ilion,  N.  T. 
Sending  ns  GH  subscribers  at  $1.60  each  will  secure  this 
splendid  premiura/r<3^.  ilany  got  this  premium  last  year. 
—[On  receipt  of  $50,  we  will  forward  one  to  any  ad- 
dress.]   Receiver  to  pay  charges  by  express  or  fteight- 

;:\'o.  69.— A  Tery  ¥^OTr-I*rIce<l  ^liot- 

Gnn,  but  Useful  One,— Single  Barrel,  Muzzle- 
Loader. — Prici^  oni}-  $0.  This  will  answer  well  where 
wanted  for  only  occasional  use.  and  where  nipid  loading 
or  firing  is  of  no  account.  It  is  ns  good  astheunnswe 
used  to  buy  at  $15.00  each.  It  is  made  byE.  Reming- 
ton &  Sons,  whicli  is  a  snfficient  guarantee  of  its  good 
quality.  We  will  present  onu  of  these  gnns  to  any  per- 
son forwarding  ns  only  14  subscribers  at  $l.fi0  each, 
very  easily  collected.  [For  $6.00  we  will  forwanl  one  by 
express  or  oilierwise.]    Receiver  to  pny  express  cliargcs. 

Breecli  -  Loadiiig;^,  IteniIitg:toii  Action; 
Siii<;lc  Barrel,  Low  priced,— Fine  Quality  Bar- 
rel. 32  inch.  Xo.  16  Gauge.  For  all  ordinary  jiurposes, 
this  is  a  very  useful  gun,  of  superior  quality.  It  can  be 
loaded  (at  the  breech)  and  fired  5  to  10  times  a  minute. 
(See  notes  over  No.  6S.)  One  or  two  dozen  shells  c.in 
be  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  carried  in  the 
pocket  ready  for  any  size  game,  from  No.  10  shot  for  the 
smallest  birds  to  Buck-shot  for  deer  or  other  large  ani- 
mals at  short  range.  The  gun  is  plain,  but  shoot?  just 
as  well  as  the  most  costly  carved  and  ornamenicd 
weapons.  Price  $1S,  which  includes  Cleaning  Rod  and 
Loading  Stick.  To  this  we  add  2-1  shells.  5C0  primers  or 
caps,  and  re-loader,  for  $5,  the  whole  costing  $23.03. 
The  shells  can  be  re-loaded  a  great  many  times.  Those 
wishing  to  carry  more  than  '2t  charges  can  have  more 
shells  at  $1.?0  pe:  dozen.  We  give  the  above  Gun,  Re- 
loader.  21  Shells,  503  Primers.  Cleaning  Rod.  etc..  to  any 
one  sending  us  only  a4  subscribers  at  $1.60  each.  We 
will  add  3  shells,  if  desired,  for  every  subscriber  at  $1.G0 
above  34.  [We  will  forward  the  above  complete,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $.3.00.]   Carriage  p:dd  by  Receiver. 

!\o.  71,  T2,  7S.  I-oKifi:  RaBE;;o  Cice<1- 

moor  Kifle-H  at  Greatly   Reduced   Prices. 

Tlie  Reniinglou  Rifles  are  n?eil  by  most  uf  (lie  s^neci'^s- 

fiil  competitors  at  the  Iniernaiional,  Slate,  and  other 
rilleroniests.andareagreatdcsideniliun  for  shooting  one- 
tliird  to  flvceigbts  of  a  mile  or  more,  at  gamoor  oilier 
,vise.— The  R'-niin'_Mons  now  m:ike  them  at  three  prices, 
viz.,  No.  1,  $100.  No.  2,  $&■).  and  No.  3.  $60.  The  barrels^ 
locls,  etc..  all  of  (he  same  qytoiity.  and 
fhooting  equally  tall—  the  differences 
being  in  ilic  slocks  and  ostia  finisli. 
All  three  have  ro\ier  sight.,  wind-gauge. 
and  JTtf'nV  levd.  No.  1  has  a  '•  pistol 
grip"  slock  ;  No.  2  is  without  pistol 
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rrip  ;  No.  3  ha?  a  military  stock.  Some  prefer  these  ;  u 
U  a  <jno(l  deal  n  nialter  of  taste,  the  shooiinu  and  caliber 
of  all  beinsr  the  snino.  We  present  No.  1  for  110  sub- 
=rriber«  nf  $1.PJ)  each  ;  No.  2  fnr  lOl>  subscribers  at  $1.60; 
No.  3  for  T6  subscribers  at  $1.60.  (Spirit  Level  with  each.) 
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IVo.  74. — l^irst-rale    B&iKntitig-    and 

Target  Rifle.— Low  Priced,— Remington'' s  make 
and  patent.  Breech  Loader.  Elm  Fire.  For  general  use  np 
to  Vs  of  a  mile,  for  Imiiting;  Jiiid  tari;ret  sliootin<r,  this  is  a 
valuable  Rifle.  The  caliber  may  be  22,  33,  38,  or44/iooi  ^s 
desired.  Except  for  larger  animals,  tlie  33  caliber  is 
Bnflicient.  We  select  the  2S-inch  barrel.  Price  only  $22. 
■We  will  present  this  valuable  Rifle  for  34  subscriber?, 
at  $1  60  each;  or  a  26-inch  barrel  ($21)  fur  32 subscribers  ; 
or  a  30-inch  barrel  ($23)  for  36  subscribers.  The  re- 
cipient to  name  what  caliber  he  desires.  [Oifreceipt 
of  the  above  prices,  ($21,  or  $22,  or  $23,)  we  will  for- 
ward one  of  these  rifles  by  any  conveyance  desired.] 

i\<>.  75.— Kemanstoii's  Vest-Pocliet 

Pistol. —Full  length  4  inches;  weight  3>^  ounces ;  ca- 
liber 22.  Full  nickel  plated.  Single  Barrel.  Price  §3-7:% 
Frescnlcd  for  9  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each.  [Or  wo  will 
forward  one  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.75.] 


No.    7G.  —  Keming-tosi    Revolver, 

(Siiioot's  FsLtent,)— Five  Shot.  Length  GX  inches, 
weight  10  ounces.  Caliber  30.  Finished  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Price  $9.00.  We  will  present  this  valuable  weapon 
on  receipt  of  17  subscribers,  at  $1,60  each.  For  13  sub- 
ecribcrs  we  will  send  one  of  these  Rovolvors,  nickel 
plated,  (price  $10.00.)  [Forwarded  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  above  prices.] — N,B.  For  16  sub- 
Bcribers,  we  will  present  Remington's  Double-Aclion, 
Self-Cocking  Pocket  Pistol  (5-6hot  Revolver.  Price  $3.00). 

l\o.  77.— Ttirii-taljlc  Apple  ^Parer, 
Improved,  — No.  78.  Climax  Apple 
Corer  and  Slicer„ — ^No.  7S>.  Family 
Cliorry  Stoner.— No.  SO,  55ay  State 
Apple  Parim;^  and  Slicing  IVIaoliane. 
No.  81.  ** Saratoga"  IPotato  Peeler 
and  Slicer, — {See  Engraving.) — All  the  above 
machines  are  most  useful  in  evcryhousehold  \vho3  eapples, 
cherries,  and  pOi;Uoc3  ai.i  to  be 
cared  for.  Main^rntiurtid  by  the 
GooDELL  Cv>.,  Aiitrim,N.  H.  V\q 
have  never  eeen  the  work  for 
which  these  mnehines  were  con- 
trived, more  rapidly  or  better 
done,  than  theij  will  do  it.  The 
Apples  are  pared,  cored,  and  sliced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
Cherries  are  readily  relieved  of 
their  stones,  leaving  the  fruit  in 
good  shape.  The  "Bay  State 
Parer  and  Slicer^has  a  new  at- 
tachment to  the  Knife  Head  which 
cuts  the  Apple  into  slices,  and 
places  tlicm  at  one  side  in  a  :Iish 
on  the  table.  The  "Saratoga" 
slices  and  peels  the  pota'.o  at  one 
operation,  and  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  useful  contrivance.  ^^Only 
three  subscribers,  at  gl.GO  oncli, 
arc  required  to  get  any  one  of  the 
above,  except  No.  80.  which  re- 
quires four.  For  sixteen  sub- 
scribers at  $1.60  each,  we  will  send  the  ivlioleot  them 
fre£,  delivery  unpaid.  [Or  we  will  supply  any  one  of 
them  nt  the  price  named  (sec  Table).]  Receiver  to  pay 
expres:?agc.    For  prices  see  Premium  Table,  page  401. 

No.  82.— Ileminp;tom  Se^vina:  Ma- 
chine.—Price  reduced  f>20.— "  J.  good  Sewing 
Machine  lightens  the  labor,  and  pro?notes  the  health  and 
happiness  of  those  at  home.'''  Any  good  sewiug  macliine 
is  a  great  treasin'e  in  any  household  ;  we  would  as  soon 
think  of  abolishing  the  plow,  and  digging  up  the  fields 
with  a  spade,  as  of  being  without  a  sewing  machine.  Upon 
the  mother's  health,  vigor,  and  serenity,  largely  depend 
the  child's  health,  vigor,  and  success  in  life,  as  well  as 
his  moral  character.  The  everlasting  "stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,"  the  bonding  over  the  work,  the  loss  of  sleep,  and 
the  lack  of  right  exercise  have  brought  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  early  graves,  and  seriously  injured  the  health  of 
millions  upon  millions.  Reckoned  in  dollars,  a  sewing 
machine  pays  largely.  If  one  cost  $500  even,  the  interest 
on  that,  less  taxes,  would  be  about  $32.  The  total  sew- 
ing in  most  families  is  equal  to  at  least  4  months  of 
steady  hand-sewing.  If  hired,  this  would  cost,  board  in- 
cluded, $.1  to  $10  per  week,  or  $85  to  $170  a  year,  thrcc- 
fourtba  of  which  would  be  saved  by  using  a  sewing  ma- 
chine that  will  work  at  least  4  times  aefast.  (cutting, 
basting,  etc.,  included)  ;  or  a  saving  of  ?50  to  $100,  or 
more,  each  year.  We  say  to  evei'y  man,  Get  your  wife  a 
Good  Sewing  Machine,  even  if  you  have  to  sell  a  favorite 
horse,  or  an  acre  or  two  of  laud— get  the  sewing  machine 
any  way.  If  you  can  get  a  machine  through  our  premium 
list,  and  thus  save  the  cash  it  would  cost,  well— but  get 
the  machine,  (^lultitudes  have  obtained  them  free 
through  our  premiums  by  collecting  subscribers  on  rainy 
days  and  evenings.  Almost  any  man  or  woman  can  readily 


do  this.  The  premium  list  maybe  collected  in  your  own 
neighborhood  and  elsewhere.)  We  offer  one  of  the  best  of 
the  leading  machines,  one  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  of  the  high- 
cost  machines  are  valuable,  each  has  some  excellence  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  Remington  Family  Seiviiig; 
ITEacliine  has  sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing 
the  best  combination  of  good  qualities,  namely:  light 
running,  smooth,  noiseless,  rapid,  durable,  with  perfect 
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Lock  Stitch.  It  is  a  Shuttle  Machine,  with  Automatic 
Drop  Feed.  Its  use  is  very  readily  acquired;  it  may  be 
run  at  very  high  rate  of  speed:  it  is  very  durable;  in  con- 
struction it  is  of  the  best,  and  in  design  it  is  beautiful. 
—No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely 
as  freight.  Sending  us  66  subscribers  at  $1.C0  each  will 
secure  one /?'ee.  For  free  circulars,  giving  full  descrip- 
tions of  our  Premium  Machines,  write  by  letter  or  postal 
to  the  Remington  SetTing  Macliine  Co., 
Iliou,N.  Y.,  or  to  No.  283  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

]\o.  83, — "Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  household  pur- 
poses. {See  Engrav- 
ing.) They  weigh 
from  J  ounce  up  to 
240  lbs.  They  have  a 
scoop,  or  pan,  for 
weighing  flour.sugar, 
or  other  house  stores, 
and  a  plaffoiin  for 
heavier  articles,  and 
are  just  such  an  apparatus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  orout- 
door  use,  occupying  less  than  2  feet  square.  These 
scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Fairbakks 
&  Co.,  No.  311  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing 
fijjpnratus  has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 
Send  us  21  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each,  and  get  these  fine 
Scales  free. — [We  will  also  supply  these  scales  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  $14.00.]    Receiver  to  pay  cspressage. 

IVo.  81.— XTniversal  Clo^lses  "Wring- 
er. —  {See  Engraving)  —  A  very  usfiful^  time-saving, 
strength-saving^  clothes-saving  implement,  that  should 
be  in  everij  family.  Here  is  a  thing  that  is  oi great  \ii\\\c, 
"  and  no  mistake  about  it."  It  will  pay  for  itself  several 
times  a  year  in  any  family.  The  wringing  out  of  clothes 
by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands,  arms,  and  chest,  and  the 
twisting  stretches  and  breaks  the  fibers  with  lever  power. 
With  this  Wringing  Machine,  tlie  garments  are  passed 
r.apidly  between  elastic  rollers,  which  press  the  water 
out  better  tlian  band  wringing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can 
pick  up  the  articles.    A  most  important  feature  of  this 
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Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  the  peculiar  coff'-w^eeZ  ar- 
rangement, which  makes  both  rollers  turn  together, 
and  always  keep  their  place.  Without  tliese,  the  crank- 
roller  will  slip,  and  pull  the  fibers,  and  injure  the  fa- 
bric. A  multitude  of  letters  of  thanks  for  these  Ma- 
chines, given  by  us  as  Premiums,  Iiave  been  received.  It 
is  easy  to  gather  at  tlie  regular  rate  of  $1.60  each,  the 


16  subscribers,  and  this  will  secure  B.  present  oi  one  of 
these  very  valuable  $3.00  Universal  Wringers.  They 
are  made  by  tiie  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  R.  C.  Browning.  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
[We  will  supply  one  of  these  valuable  machines  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  ^S.OO].    Receiver  to  pay  expressage, 

No.  85.— The   Crreat    dictionary.— 

Worcester's  LiBGE  Pictorial  Unabridqed  Edition. 
containing  1854  three-column  pages,  with  a 
multitude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a 
large  quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated 
men  of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic- 
tionary in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with 
full  explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  next  to  f  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  bo 
called  for  at  our  oiBcc,  or  be  sent  anywhere  by  express 
or  otherwise.  It  shoidd  be  in  every  family.  Let  a  mul- 
titude of  Boys,  and  Young  Men,  each  get  18  subscribers, 
at  $1-60  each,  and  each  secure  this  invaluable  work.  A  , 
great  many  have  done  so  In  the  past.  It  is  worth  trying  all 
winter,  to  get  and  own  it ;  but  you  can  probably  get  sub- 
scribers enough  this  month  to  obtain  it  fj'ce.  It  is  pnb- 
lished  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelpt'i. 
~[We  will  supply  one  of  these  Dictionaries  for  $10.00.] 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

Wos.   8G   to    ©y.— Here  is   a   €}^ArVI> 

COajajECTION,  giving  in  Twenty-one  Large 

Volumes,  a  vast  amount  of  most  Useful  and  Practical 
//i/brmaiwn, collected  during  21  years  by  a  great  number 
of  active,  earnest^  intelligent^  practical  Men  and  Women, 
and  illustrated  with  many  t9i.ousand.s  of  beautiful, 
pleasing,  and  instructive  Engravings,  that  have  cost 
more  than  One  hundred  Tlioasand  Itollars. 
These  Yolumes  are  alone  a  large  and  valuable  Library, 
containing  more  varied  information  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Bousehold,  the  Garden,  the  Farm,  and 
kindred  Subjects,  than  can  be  found  in  books  that  would 
cost  five  times  the  price  of  these.  Each  of  these  21 
Volumes  has  a  full  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents,  for 
readily  referring  to  any  article  or  subject  in  the  Volume. 
The  Volumes  are  newly  printed,  from  the  Original  Elec- 
trotype Plates,  from  time  to  time  as  wanted.  They  are 
supplied  5o7i7id  or  Unbound.  The  Unbound  Vol- 
nnaes  (Premiums  86  to  91)  cost  %\.lii  each^  includ- 
ing postage,  and  for  ordinary  use  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  Bound  Volumes  (Premiums  92  to 
97)  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  with  gilt  title, 
etc. ;  they  are  very  convenient,  and  finely  adorn  the 
Book-Case  or  Table.  These  cost  $2.30  per  Volume,  in- 
cluding postage.  We  send  all  Volumes,  bound  or  un- 
bound, paid  through  by  Mail  or  Express.  Those  obtain- 
ing less  than  the  21  Volumes,  can  select  any  Volumes 
desired  from  XVI  to  XSXVI.  See  Premium  TaMe, 
page  401,  for  the  number  of  subscribers  required. 
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Books,  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  the  EEouse- 
Iiold,  on  Arcliitecture,  and  Other  Subjects. 

Premiums  S9  to  101  are  for  specific  amounts,  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  recipient  from  our  long  list, 
published  in  the  advertising  columns  of  every  number  oi 
WxQ  American  Agriculturist*  in  amounts  of  iglO.  $15,  $20, 
$25,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the  Table  of  Premiums.  The  Books 
will  all  be  forwarded  to  the  recipient  paid  tlarougli 
by  Post  or  Express,  to  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  Territories,  and  to  the  farthest  point  on  our  border, 
when  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States. — N.  B. — 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  individuals  to  ob- 
tain good  books  fur  themselves  and  families. /r«e.  but 
aiso  for  the  Farmers  of  a  neigliborbood  to 
unite  tbeir  efforts  in  raising  a  club  oi 
subscribers,  and  tbrougb  tbese  premi- 
ums get  an  Agriculturist  Iilbrary  for  tbe 
general  use  of  all.  Let  some  enterprising, 
public-spirited  farmer  in  every  neighborhood  shirt  this 
matter,  ask  his  neighbors  to  help  make  up  a  list,  and 
thousands  of  such  Libraries  will  be  established  all  over 
the  country,  which,  with  the  copies  of  the  Agriculturist 
thus  scattered,  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  de- 
veloping thought,  increasing  intelligence  and  awakening 
inquiry,  and  the  increased  profit  resulting  will  be  beyond 
estimate.— Premium  102  docs  not  limit  the  amount 
of  hooks,  but  any  o;?e,  sending  25  or  more  names,  may 
select  any  Books  from  our  advertised  List  to  the  amount 
of  10  cents  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1.10  a  year";  cr 
30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.30  a  year  ;  or  60  cents 
worth  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.60  a  year.  This  Premium 
No.  1  02  is  only  offered  for  clubs  of  2^  or  more.  ^°*  The 
Books  for  aU  the  Prerniums.  98  ^o  102  inclusive,  u-illbe  sent 
by  mail  or  expre-^s.  pre-paid  by  us,  as  noted  above. 

See  also  our  Book  List,  published  every  month,  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  American  Agriculiunst,  for 
prices  at  which  any  of  our  Books  will  be  sent,  post-paid. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMEES  and  OTHERS, 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York:.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  mnil,  pMt-pmd,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  CR.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Boot $2  50 

Allea's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle 2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book. 150 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture 1  50 

Allen's  ("R.  L.1  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

AmericanBird  Fancier 30 

American  Rose  Guitarist 30 

Atnerican  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 1  50 

At  wood's  Modern  Americau  Homesteads 3  50 

Barber's  Crack  Sliot 1  75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 2  50 

Beir's  Carpentry  Made  Easy 5  00 

Element's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bickncll's  Vilia-c  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol 12  UO 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Villai^c  Builder 5  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Makin?  Manures 25 

Bouasingault's  Rural  Economy 160 

Brackett'8  Fnrm  Talk paper,  50cts. ;  cloth.       75 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Oardenlns  and  Seed-Growmp 1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual 1  00 

Bruckner's  American  Manures .      1  50 

Buchanan's  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making 75 

Buel's  Cider-Maker's  JIanual 1  50 

Bulst's  Flower-Gardeu  Directory 1  50 

Bulst'a  Familv  Ilitcheu  Gardener 1  00 

Surges' American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field 4  00 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Burns' Illustrated  Drawintr  Book 100 

Burns'  Ornamental  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Canary  Birds.    Paper  50  cts.    Cloth 75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture 1  50 

Cobbett's  Americau  Gardener 75 

Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry - 1  75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  FooQ  for  Domestic  Animals 20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 5  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets 3  00 

Corbetfs  Foultrv  Yard  and  Market.  ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Croff's  Progressive  American  Architecture 10  00 

Cnmmings'  Architectural  Details 10  00 

Cummines  &  Miller's  Architecture 10  00 

Cupper's  Universal  Stair-Builder 3  50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,   Lt£iiio.  150 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  13ino 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo»  cloth 2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8to»  cloth...  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwln'sVarlationsof  Animals&Plants.2vols.[ncw  ed.l  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide l  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture 10  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Dinks,  Maybe w,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3  00 

Do wnmg's  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book 2  00 

Epstwood  on  Cranberry .     75 

Eggleston's  Circuit  Rider 1  75 

Eggleston'a  End  of  the  World 1  50 

Egffleston's  Hoosler  School-Master 1  25 

Ei^^leston's  Mystery  of  Metropolisville I  50 

Eggleston's  ("Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 125 

Elliott's  Hand  rook  for  Fruit  Growers.... pa.,  60c.: clo.  1  00 
Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees l  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Eveleth'a  School  FTouse  Architecture 6  00 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-^says  by  practical  growers.]     30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season 3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols 0  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Ene's 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2vols 10  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo. ,.  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Forcst-Trcc  Culturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist :.,.      20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gardner's  Carrlacre  Painters'  Manual 1  00 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint 1  CO 

Geyelin'a  Poultrv-Brccdlnp 125 

Gould's  American  Stair-Builder  8  Guide 4  00 

Gould's  Carpenter's  and  Builder's  Assistant 3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages 30 

Gi  egory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels.  etc 30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising 30 

Gres"iry  on  Squashes 30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .      75 

Gulllaume'8  Inti-rlor  Architecture ..3  00 

Gun,  T;od.  and  Sarldle 1  00 

Hnllctfs  Builders'  SpeeiQcations 1  75 

Hallett's  Builders'  Contracts 10 

Harney'ci  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences GOO 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plain  $4; 

Colored  Encravinga 6  50 

Hairlson  the  Pig 1  50 

Hedges' on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant l  50 

Hclmsley's  Hardy  Trees.  Shmbs,  and  Plautfi 7  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure 1  ."iO 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  ProOt 1  50 

Heiidprson'a  Practieiil  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers 1  73 

Holdcn's  Book  of  Birds paper,  ','5c. ;  cloth. .      .'iO 

Hooper's  Doii  and  Gun paper,  30c  ;  cloth (ill 

Hooper's  Wiistorn  Fruit  Book 1  50 

Hoopcs'a  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hop  Culture.    Bv  nine  cxpcrlcDccd  cultivators 30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One 1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy 50 

How  to  Us.' the  Pistol 50 

Hunter  and  'i'ruppcr t  00 

nu-smnnn's;  Criipi-s  and  Wine 1  50 

Hurtscv's  TInmi'  r.uildlni; 5  00 

llunaev's  Niuioniil  ('odagc  Arehltcctnrc fi  00 

. Jacques's  Miuuial  i-f  (he  I  louse 1  50 

Jneqiies's  Mann.il  of  ilir  <;;irden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard.  1  75 

.Tennlnu'-^  "ii  Ciiilr  imd  (iiclr  Diseases 1  75 

.Ii-nningH'  Horse    Iralnhiu'  Made  Easv 1  25 

.lennlTi-s  on  the  Horse  !ni<t  lil.'^  Disen'eca 1  75 

.JeniiiiiLiH  on  Sheep,  .•<\vln<-.  and  Poultry 1  75 

.John  Andros^;  (  Ki'heeeii  Harding  Davis) 1  50 

.lohnson's  How  I'rops  Fecid 2  00 

Johnsou's  How  (rojis  Grow 2  00 

.lohnson's  Peat  and  Its  T'ses 1  25 

Johnston's  Atrrlcnltural  Cliemlslrv 1  75 

.Johnston's  Flcmenlsof  Agrlenliural  Chemistry 1  .''•O 

Kern's  PracHenl  Landscape  Gardening.. 150 

King's  Heekoepers' Te\t  Book. .paper,  4Qc cloth 75 

Kllppart's  Wheat  Plant 1  7S 

Lakcv's  Vill!i'.:e  and  Country  ITouhcs 5  00 

Leuchar's  How  tn  Build  Itnt-TIouses I  50 

Lewis' people  8  Practical  PnuUry  Keeper 150 

Long's  American  WJld  Fowl  Shooting 2  80 


Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham 3  56 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder 10  00 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture .' 150 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture 25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book 1  50 

MeClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture 1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6  00 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder 6  00 

ilrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1  50 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1  25 

Norton's  Scien  title  Agriculture 75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book 1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres pa.,  30c.:  clo.,  60c.;  ex.  clo.  1  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture - 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1  50 

Pedder'sLand  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Phin's  Bow  to  Use  the  Microscope 75 

Phln's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction 50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture 1  50 

Plummer's  Cam  enters'  snd  Builders'  Guide 1  00 

Potato  Culture.     'Prize  Essay.) 25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1  50 

Quinby's  Mvsteries  of  Bee-Keeplng 1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soilmg  Cattle 1  25 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden 1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Proht 1  00 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each ISO 

Register  of  Rural  Alfairs  ri87Tl 30 

Reemelin'3  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  paper,  30c.;  cloth....       60 

Riley's  Potato  Peats paper,  50  ets. ;  cloth. .      75 

Klvers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  FruitB 50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden 1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture 6  00 

Samuels' Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States...  4  00 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c.;  cloth 75 

Sehenck's  Gardener's  Test-Book 75 

Shootingon  the  Wing 75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .' 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture 1  50 

Starr's  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.      50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture 60 

Stewart^s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1  50 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1  50 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth     75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  «S:  Field.  Eng.Ed.  Svo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Ara.Ed.l2mo.  2  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultrj'  Book 9  00 

TenAcres  Enough 1  25 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice 50 


The  Thomery  Svstera  of  Grape  Culture.. 
Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturist.    "N"*" 


50 


__     _  New  Ed 3  75 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Macliinery... 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.     25 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist 100 

Todd's  Young  Farmers' Manual.    2  vols 3  50 

Turner's  Cotron  Planters'  Manual 1  50 

Villc's  Chemical  Manures 50 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1&  2,  each. 10  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.1 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology S  00 

SVarder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  1  50 

Warings  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

Warins's  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage 50 

Warlng's  Farmers'  Vacation 5  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 100 

Weidenmann'a  Beautifying  Countrv  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  00 

WTieeler's  Rural  Homes ■  \  50 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 2  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 125 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book 100 

Willard's  Practical  Dairv  Husbandry 8  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.    2  vols 16  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 150 

Woodward's  CountTyllomei* 150 

Woodward's  Graperi'ei^  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect .12  00 

Woodward's  New  &  Selected  Designs  for  the  Free  Saw.     50 

WooUett's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl 2  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper 2  (>0 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle J  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

IN    stock: 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers'  Guide. pa. ,50c.;  bds.$    15 

American  Racing  Calendar  of  1876  for  use  in  18m 1  50 

Aveling's  Carpentrv  and  Joinery 1  25 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  25 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2  50 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  38 

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 38 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money 1  50 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm 88 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden 38 

Bemcnt's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 2  50 

Book  of  ITous.  hold  Pets boards.  50c. :  cloth..      75 

Bridgeman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2  00 

Browne's  Trees  of  America 5  50 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.    2  vols 20  00 

Buel's  Farmers'  Companion 1  50 

Building  Construction 1  00 

Burnham's  Secrets  In  Fowl  Breeding 50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America. 3  00 

Butler's  Familv  Aquarium 75 

Butler's  Ventilation  ivitUnlldinu'S 50 

Carr'8  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns 1  00 

riater's  Cattle  Doetor.    iCoh.red  platee.) 6  00 

CIol<'B  Diseases  of  Sherp 1  2ft 

Colenian  on  Pathologieal  Horsc-Shoelng 2  00 

Conk's  mju;  Ions  Inserts  of  Michigan 15 

Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary ^  :w 

Cones'  Field  .»rnlthoUiK'y 2  50 

Coues*  Key  to  North  American  Birds 7  00 

Culver's  I'VuIt  Preserver's  Manual 2.^ 

Dells^er's  Horseman's  Guide.. boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Downlnu'a  Krnllsand  Frutt  Trees  of  America.  Ncwed.  5  00 

Downinir's  Rural  Fs-^avs ^  00 

Pu  BreulTs  Fruit  Culture 2  00 

J>u  Brenll'fl  VInevnrd  Cnllurp 2  00 

Fniersnn'rt  Farmers' and  Planters*  Kncvclopedla 6  00 

Rmerson  i\-  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture 1  50 

EnOeUl's  Indhm  Corn 1  22 

F.verv  Horse  Owner's  Cyclop;;pdla 3  75 

FuraouB  HorscB  of  America »  50 


Farmers'  Barn  Book l  50 

Farmer's  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables 1  00 

Farming  for  Boys, l  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 150 

FoUen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  Aldernev  and  Guernsey  Cow 20 

Floy's  Guide  10  tlie  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden l  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 50 

Game  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1877 15 

Gardner's  Farmers' Dictionarv 2  00 

Gajiord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2Vols 1  50 

Greeley's  What  1  Know  of  Farming 1  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 1  00 

Greener's  Choke-Bore  Gtms 3  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England 1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  Horses 4  00 

Harazthy'.s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures SO 

Hazard's  Butter  and  Butter  Making 25 

Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden 1  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads 50 

Hobbs'  Countrv  and  Suburban  Residences y  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Hollv's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made  |350a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South 30 

Idstone  on  the  Dog I  25 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow 1  50 

Johnston's  AnalVsis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc 60 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide 125 

Kllppart's  Land  Drainage 1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee 2  tX) 

Law's  Farmers'  Vetermary  Adviser 3  00 

Leavltt'g  Facts  about  Peat 1  1^ 

Leibig's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry 2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

MeClure's  American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide 1  00 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier l  00 

Masury's  House  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mavhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

MaVhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

MaVhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Maynard's  Naturalist's  Guide 2  00 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing ■. 1  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion 3  00 

Norris'  American  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half-hours  witli  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 2  50 

Painter,  Glider,  and  Varnisher 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-tishing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Hand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Hand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Hand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand'6  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Band's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Rarev  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horee  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 1  50 

Rile;- on  the  Mule 1  50 

Kobinson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  90 

Robinson's  Mushroom  Culture 3  00 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Bopp'8  Commercial  Calculator 1  fO 

Saver's  American  Flower  Garden  Companion 1  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Scribher's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book 30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  In  Poultry 1  00 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products 1  50 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stoneheuge's  Encvclopa?dla  of  Rural  Sports 4  50 

Strone's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden 75 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist 1  50 

Trapper's  Guide 1  50 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee 50 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages S  10 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  CO 

Ville's  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    iFesquet) 1  25 

Vogdes' Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  5t' 

Waring's  Handv-Book  of  Husbandry 2  50 

Waring's  Sanitarv  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  CO 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  Oti 

Wildwood's  Hand-Bookfor  Youug  Sportsmen 25 

Window  Gardener,  iRandi '0 

Wingatc's  Manual  for  liitle  Practice 1  50 

Wither's  Cliurch  A'Chitecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 15  00 

Wnodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America 2  50 

Wright's  Illustrated  Bookof  Poultry  (50  col'ed  engrav.llS  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog 2  50 

Youmags' Household  Science I  75 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriailtumtcan  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  pnper  from  the  Sixteenth 
tollie  Thirty-fifth.  Thoi^e  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  IlousehoUl.  than  can  bo  obtained  in 
books  costing^  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Onice.  $2.()0:  sent  post-paid,  $*2.30. 
ORANCtE  JrOD  COMPANY,  '2-io  Hroadvray,  N.  Y. 

THE    CHROMOS. 

Tn  every  Venrly  Siibsiribor  to  the  American 
Airi'icultiiri^l*  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromn,  as  r/c/tuVf'rf  belnjr.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Palntingp. 
executed  expressly  for  the  Ok,\noe  Ji'dd  Company,  and 
entitled  "Mischief  Brkwino,"  and  "  Ur  for  Rkpaibs," 
have  heed  reproduced  In  chromo  tn  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  thc^e  two  Chrom(»s  are  In  slock,  a  choice 
will  he  given  to  yearly  subscrlbere  uf  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Brcadwny 
,/>•(•(•  of  cfiaffjr.  If  to  go  by  mall.  10  cents  extra  rauet  be 
sent  tu  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  '25 
cents  it  nill  be  itlnunfcd.  Varnished*  Packed* 
and  Hcnt   Potnt-paid. 

ORANGE    Jl'DD  CO.,  345  Broadway^  New  York. 
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The  District  School. 


THE    SCHOOL    IN    SESSION. 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  -w^as  white  as  sno^v. 
And.  everywhere  that  Mary  went. 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 

GOOD    SCHOLARS. 

SOBER    TEACHER. 
NICE    BOOKS. 


"He  foUoA^^ed  her  to  school  one  day, 
"Which  was  against  the  rule. 

It  raade  the  children  la^^g•h  and  play 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school." 

ROGUISH    BOYS. 

BAD    DUNCE. 

HAPPY    LAMB. 


Every  Child  who  becomes  the  owner  of  this  new  and  pleasing  invention^  of 
Mr.  Crandall  can  "play  school"  to  his  or  her  heart's  content. 

Every  "boy  and  girl,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh  over  this  group  of  teacher  and  scholars 
in  the  "  district  school,"  and  thousands  of  parents  will  recall  with  great  delight  their  own  eiiperiences 
in  childhood.  The  grave  "  master,"  seated  by  the  desk,  with  his  "  whisking  stick  " ;  the  boys  and 
girls,  with  books  having  keal  words  which  can  be  used  in  helping  the  wee  urchins  at  home  to 
read  ;  the  "  little  lamb "  that  has  followed  his  young  o^vner  into  the  school ;  the  "  dunce "  and  his 
cap,  and  the  altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  comj)any,  make  this  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive toys  of  Crandall's  invention.  The  picture  at  the  head  of  this  sheet  is  only  the  representa- 
tion of  a  single  group  made  up  with  this  set  of  figures.  They  can  be  put  together  in  any  form, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  one  who  handles  them,  and  may  be  made  exceedingly  amusing. 

PRICE  $1  ;   BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 
Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  many  others. 

ORDERS    FROM    THE    TRADE    WILL    BE    SUPPLIED    ON    LIBERAL    TERMS. 

245    BROA.r>^^^Y,    NETS^    YORK. 


ORANGE  UUDD  COMPANY^ 
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A  Book   for   the   Fireside   in   the 
lon^  Winter  Evenings. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An    Account    of  tlae    Families    ancJ 
Farms  of  that  Famous  Town. 

By  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

KOTICES    BT    THE    PRESS. 

The  Farm-Tard  Club  of  JotJiam,  an  Account  of  tlie  Fami- 
lies and  Farms  of  that  Famous  Town,  so  happily  combines 
the  infoimation  which  both  tlie amateur  and  the  professional 
farmer  need,  "With  thecliarmsol  individual  experience  and 
cliaiacterization  that  it  will  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
The  number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  the  designs  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  havinjr.  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness.—(r^'j&e,  Boston.  Mass. 

Br.  Lorino:  lias  given  nsabook  which  is  at  once  cyclopedic 
In  its  information,  entertaiiiins:  for  its  wit  and  humor,  and 
interesting  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  it.— Golden  Ricle. 

Octavo.  603  pages,  with  70  Illustrations  of  Chtiractcrs,  Coun- 
try Scenes.  Farm  Animals  and  Implements,  by  Champncy, 
Bose   LiLthrop,  Forbes,  and  others.    Price,  post-paid,  $3.:")0. 


The  "Western  Grasshoppers. 

A   NEW   WORK  BY  PROF.  RILEY, 

TheLocustPlague 

IN    THE 

UNITED     STATES: 

Toeing  mnie  particularly  a  treatise  on  the  llocky  Mountain 
Locasi,  or  so  called  Grassliop[ier.  as  it  oci'urs  east  of  ilie 
Rocky  Mountains.  AVitli  practical  recommendations  for  its 
destruction.  By  Prof.  Charles  V.  Uiley,  Stnte  Entomologist 
of  Mipsonri;  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Eiitoniological  Commission  ; 
Author  of  "I'ot;ito  Pests,"  etc.    "\A'Ith  J5  illustrations. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 


Tk  Poiiltrj  Yari  ani  Martat; 

OK, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  (jalliEOcnlture, 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbctt, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  hy  mea»N  of  Horse  Mamire  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Mediils,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  aud  tlie  Americau  Institute. 

CONTENTS. 

The  artiflci;il  incubation  of  the  past  and  pi-esent.— Re- 
searches and  success  wicii  the  use  of  horse-manure.— Tiie 
eort  of  manure.— How  to  use  it.— The  best  breed  to  Iceep.— 
Diseased  leet  in  chiclceiis.— Infectious  water  lor  chiclvens.— 
How  hens  sit  only  six  days.— How  to  see  whether  eggs  are 
fertilized.- How  twenty  dollars  profit  can  be  obtained  from 
each  hen.— Advice  to  the  ladies  about  raising  poultry.- How 
to  esiablish  a  poultry-yard.  —  Practical  rules  for  mal;ing 
money.— How  to  help  cliickens  out  of  the  shell.— Cooked 
food  ior  poultry.- How  to  keep  the  chickens  growing.— 
Treatment  oi  hens  that  eat  eggs.— The  number  of  hens  to  a 
rooster.— How  to  keep  eggs  for  winter.— How  to  fatten  and 
dress  poultry  for  market.— Diseases  and  tlieir  cure. 
PRICE,    POST-PAID,    50    CENTS. 

ICither  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on   receipt  oi 
price  by 

'     ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

COPPER  BULL-RING, 

2i4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
Fcrow-drivcr  for  putting;  It  to- 
gotlicr,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
\'^^  receipt  of  ^l.fin.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OMPANIONX 


It  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  famiij-— looked  for  eagerly 
by  tlie  yo\mg  folljs,  and  read  -vvitl)  interi:st  by  the  older.  Its 
purpose  is  to  interest  Avhilc  it  amuses  ;  to  be  judicious,  prac- 
tical, sensible,  and  to  liavc  really  permanent  worth,  Avliile 
it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
or  tlie  most  attractive  writers  in  the  couLitry.  Among  these 
are: 

J.  T.  Trowbrldse,  Dinah  niulocll  Cralk, 

James  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  "Wlilttier, 

Hebecca  H.  Davis,  Lonise  C.  Moulton, 

Mrs,  A.  H.  Ijcoiio-weii-s,  C.  A.  Stephens, 

Bdivard  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  P.  Spoflbrd, 

"Wni.  CuHcn  Bryant,  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
liOuisa  M.  Alcott. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young: ;  is  very  com- 
prehensive in  its  character.    It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories   of  Home   and 
"Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

ISlditorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 

rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 
Historlcal  Articles,  matiou, 

BlograpU'l  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 

Religious  Articles,  Pacts  and  Incidents, 

Subscription  Price,  SI. 7.5.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  in  wiiat  paper  you  read  this  adver- 
tisement. 

PERRY   MASON    &   CO,, 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


KEEP 


IN  THE  RIGHT 
LATITUDE 


W^<^0\ 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1873  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  1o  be  used  in  ringing;  a  hull,  and  fin 
page  13  (.January)  and  page  07  (Marcli)  of  the 
American  Aijriailtiirid  for  1S73  (copies  of 
uliicU  may  be  got  from  this  oiKce  for  15  cents 
cacli)  we  describecl  llie  nee  of  this  apjiaratus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  Tliese  ar- 
ticles Imve  brongllt  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  tlie  mal;ers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments, we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  nndertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  ihe  Trochar. 
Tliese  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  tliem  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


NOW  IS   THE   TIME    TO  MANUEE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  &  Lawns. 

Mapes'  Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer. 

Price  per  bug  (200  11)3.) S3.70. 

Apply  around  Trees  (Or;i]ige,  Pears,  Apples,  etc.,)  as  far  as 
branches  exceud— spading  under  wbeu  priicticuble. 

Mapes'  Lawn  Top-Dressing, 

Per  bag  C^CO  lbs.) $5.35. 

Apnlv  bi-n:ulfast  at  rate  200  lbs.  per  acre  in  Full,  and  same 
qutintity  in  Sjiring. 

Address  THE    MAPES    FORMULA    AlVJD 

PERUVIAIV     GUANO    CO., 

158  Front  Sr.,  IVew  Yorlc, 

This  besintifnl  Mantel  Ornament,  called 
LOVKJOY'S  IMPROVED  METALLIC 
WEATHEUHOUSE.-willnlwiiysindicate 
Ibe  changes  in  the  weatber.  and  also  show 
the  lieat  uf  tlie  room.  Tbey  are  useful  to 
Ibe  Scholar.  Merchant,  Mechanic,  and 
Farmer,  llieir  wives  and  everybody.  Pi'ice 
only  $l..'iO,  Sent,  carefully  packed  and  pre- 
liaid.toany  part  oftlietlnitec  States  npon 
receipt  of  price,  by  Al^van  L.  Lovkjoy, 
.M:uml'actnrer,3H3AVashington  St.,Boston. 
licwarc  of  woi'thless  iniifations  without 
I  he  lull  name,  "  Lovejoy'H  X7nproved 
M'^tnllic    M'eathtr  Moiise'"  on  the   back. 

Baldwin's  Premiuin  Mangle. 

Guar.'inteed  to  perfectly  per- 
form all  work,  either  lianci  or 
Sower.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
oils  cheap,  durable,  highly  re- 
commended. 

Mkmphts,  Teiin..  Aug.  si,  187*. 
StaTiiarti  Laundry  Machinery 
Co.,  SSLong  Wliiirf, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:—!  tnke  pleasuj-e 
In  testifying  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  I'.aldwin  Patent  Jlan!2;le  inuxhased  by  us 
of  you.  liy  means  of  it  one  woman,  as-isted  by  a  little  girl, 
does  in  three  hotir-H  the  work  it  formerly  took  a  good  baiid 
three  day.s  (o  do, besides  the  economy  in  fuel  andtlie  preser- 
vation of  the  cIoLli.  All  tlie  Steam  Laundry  Machinery 
bought  by  us  bas  gh-en  satisfaciion  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  JNO.  S.  COLLINS, 

Sec'y  State  Female  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


For  circulars  apply  to 
STANDARO     LAUKDRY    MACHIiVERY    CO., 

32  Dey  St.,  New  York,  and  BS  Long  Wliarf,  Boston. 


ite  WE  BUILD  THE'STRONGEST  WIND  MILL  IN  THE  WORL-0. 

'^■fWsFARM  FUMPiN&,,IRRI5ATI0N, DRAINAGE, 

-  .^(NDIN&  &  ALL  RPWER, PURPOSES  FROM 

1  to  SCKORSE  POWER,    CIRCULARS  FREE. 

iE;GL'lRSe%IND  MILL  GO-BELOIT  WIS. 


The  Only  Military  Journal   in   the   United  States. 
JUiRmy   &   NAVY  JOURNAL. 

Ttiose  Rfelvintr  information  concernino:  the  Ariiiy»  Navy, 
and  ibp  Militia,  sbonld  subscril)e  for  the  AKlUY  AND 
NAVY  JOURNAIj,  the  recognized  atiiliority  on  all 
subjects  ri_-lai.irnr  to  onr  military  est^iblishment. 

The  Journal  publishes  W(;ekly  the  station  of  every  com- 
pimy  in  the  army,  and  evei'v  vessel  In  coniniissiou,  and  all 
official  orders  deteruiinimr  tlie  moveuienis  of  officers,  regi- 
ments, and  vesf^els.  All  questions  concerning  i  ilitary  mat- 
ters answered  promntly.  ^ 

Snbscription  $6  a  yen"r.  or  "lO  cents  a  month. '^ii.gle  copies. 
for  sale  by  ue^vsdeaIers,^;JcLs.    Also  by  the  same  i)u))lisbers: 

MANUAL    FOR    RIFLE    PRACTICE. 
By  Col.  GEO.  W.  WIIVGATE. 

Gen.  Insp.  of  llifle  Practice,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 
Tlie  Standard  Aurborityon  liifle  Practice,  and  the  Only 
AVorlc  Fuibodying  the  Kcsnlis  ol  the  llecent  Experience 
Illustrated  by  the  Americiin  Victories  at  Creedmoor,  Dolly- 
mount,  and  "VVimbledon.  inclnding  Suggestions  tor  Practice 
at  Long  Kan^e,  and  for  the  Formation  and  Management  of 
Teams  .ind  pLifle  Associations. 

Price  Jl-fjO.  Sentbymail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
W.  C.  &  F.  P.  CHURCH,  Publisliers, 

34:5  BroaclAvay,  IVcw  York. 

,'Sole  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL   CHAIRS 

ONLY.    XiAu  Styles  and  Sizes. 

For   Invalids  and  Cri.jples 

Easily  propelled, in  orout-doors.byrtJ/y 
one  having  the  use  of  hands.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices  of 
ditfei-entstvles.    Designer  and  ni;inuf.  of 
tlie  •'Rollintr  Di.nirs"  npt^d  iittheren- 
tennia],  HERBERTS.  SIVIITH, 
32  Piatt  St.,  New  York. 
Pleaae  meiUion  thU  paper. 

~  ADVERTISING    RATES. 
American     Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pac|eR.%^^^^^  per  live    (ncate),  each  insertion. 
LnH  Paqp.  and  Third  Cover  Page,  JS1,35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Paae— S1.50  per  line. 
J'noeve^.ttn  Tfendinrjand  Latit  CoreriVAffe—Sa.O**  per  line, 

Iso  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  sa.OO  each  insertion. 

«f:ki»iai\'  t:i>it^oi\. 

Inaide  PaaeR.  \^  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  7*aee.  3.^  cents  oer  lino 

No  advertisement  laken  for  less  than  SI. 00' each  insertion. 

C:^"No  Advertisement  nf  ML-dicmes  or   Hnmbugs  received. 
Address  all  ordei-sto 
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GRADE     JERSEY     COW     "UNIO  N."— Bred  by  Thomas  Fitch,  New  London,  Conn. 


OccasionaUy  we  come  across  or  hear  of  an  extra 
■good  cow,  and  several  such  have  been  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  in  the  American  AgricuUurisl.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  still  others,  and  to  receive 
photographs  of  them  to  place  in  our  gallery  of 
pictures  of  noteworthy  animals.  We  have  given 
numerous  portraits  of  choice  thoroughbred,  herd 
boolc  animals  of  different  breeds,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  aJl  herd  book  cows  arc  choice 
ones,  nor  that  all  others  are  inferior.  The  best 
animals  for  common  use,  whether  for  milk,  butter, 
or  meat,  are  grades.  But  there  could  bo  no  grades 
if  it  were  not  for  pure  bred  stock ;  therefore,  as 
every  body  cannot  breed  pure  animals,  the  busi- 
ness must  be  divided,  and  a  few  must  raise  pure 
breds,  to  supply  the  mnjority  with  breeding  animals 
for  the  production  of  grades.  Whenever  we  come 
across  an  excellent  grade,  the  merit  of  some  choice 
pure  bred  is  reflected,  and  if  farmers  would  care- 
fully select  their  best  cows  and  breed  them  to  good 


pure  bred  bulls  from  richly  milking  dams,  their 
product  of  butter  might  be  greatly  increased  with- 
out any  unreasonable  cost,  or  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. Extra  good  cows  are  scarce  and  bring  a 
higli  price  for  family  use,  and  breeders  who  give 
their  attention  to  the  business  cannot  fail  to  bo 
well  rewarded  for  their  enterprise.  To  be  a  success- 
ful breeder  needs  tact  and  experience,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  young  farmers  who  desire 
to  excel  in  this  way,  we  cite  an  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  high  milking  grade  family  cows, 
and  give  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  animals.  The 
breeder  referred  to  is  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  New 
London,  Conn.  Through  a  long  and  active  life  he 
has  been  engaged  in  breeding  choice  cows,  both 
pure  bred  for  breedei's  uses,  and  grades  for  family 
use.  His  experience  is,  therefore,  very  extensive. 
In  sending  the  portrait  ropnidnecd  above,  which  is 
of  a  grade  Jersey  and  Ayrshire,  ho  writes:  "This 
cow  has  given  16  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  has 


made  UJ-  lbs.  ot  butter  per  week.  The  lai^est 
yield  of  milk  mid  butter  I  ever  knew  of,  was  from 
such  a  grade,  owned  by  me  some  years  ago.  She 
was  "Lady  Paterson,"  lived  more  than  24years,  had 
15  heifer  calves  iu  succession,  and  when  15  years 
old  made  17^  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week,  besides 
supplying  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  a  large  family. 
My  rule  is  to  select  only  the  calves  of  the  best 
milking  cows,  such  as  have  quiet  dispositions,  and 
to  cross  them  with  the  best  Jersey  bulls."  Mr. 
Fitch  having  long  been  in  this  business  is  always 
supplied  with  materials  for  his  jnirpose,  and  few 
breeders  have  raised  a  larger  number  of  valuable 
cows  than  he  has.  The  results  of  his  experience 
are,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  whether  on  the 
farm,  or  iu  the  dairy,  or  for  the  family,  the  grades 
are  the  most  desinible  for  eoustitntion,  size,  form 
of  udder  and  teals,  are  most  productive  of  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  and  last  but  not  least,  they  have 
beauty  of  appearance  and  gentleness  of  disposition. 
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AMUIIKAIV   ACiinCULTVRIST. 

NEW   TOEK,  NOVEMBEE,    1877. 

"VVe  are  rapidly  approaching  better  times.  Al- 
ready business  is  improving,  and  tliere  is  a  promise 
of  an  era  of  prosperity.  Although  "the  melan- 
choly days  "  of  autumn  are  come,  everything  con- 
spires to  encourage  us.  We  have  had  a  fine  season 
for  fall  sowing,  and  our  grain  has  gone  into  the 
ground  in  the  best  condition.  The  fall  work  is 
generally  ahead,  and  every  farmer  is  busy.  Circum- 
stances generally,  have  greatly  tended  to  make 
farmers  contented  with  their  position.  They  have 
been  taught  that  the  farm  is  a  secure  haven  in 
times  of  business  storm  and  disturbance.  That  the 
profits  of  farming,  it  not  large,  are  safe  and  certain. 
In  Nevada,  where  farms  and  gold  and  silver  mines 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other ;  it  is  the  farmer  who 
makes  the  greater  profit,  for  it  is  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  the  State,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
farms  yields  a  better  and  more  regular  return,  than 
does  that  employed  in  the  mining  the  precious 
metals.  For  one  paying  gold  mine,  there  are  fifty 
that  either  do-  not  pay,  or  that  totally  ruin  the 
owners.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  one  farm 
that  does  not  pay  a  fair  return,  and  many  that  pay 
richly  for  good  management.  The  time  is  past,  for 
another  long  perioti,  when  there  will  be  so  mucli 
talk  about  "the  boys  leaving  the  farm."  They  can 
not  find  a  better  place,  and  hundreds  of  young  men 
are  now  leaving  the  cities  to  go  upon  farms.  Com- 
fort and  happiness  will,  as  in  the  past,  dwell  with 
the  frugal  and  industrious,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  most  notable  instances  of  private  and 
public  virtue,  have  been  found  amongst  those 
whose  lives  have  been  simple,  unpretentious,  and 
laborious.  The  first  battle  of  the  Eepublic  was 
fought  by  farmers,  and  its  great  sustaining  power 
will  always  consist  of  the  farmers  first,  who  are  the 
iTiOSt  numerous  class  of  citizens,  and  after  them  the 
Intelligent  artisans,  mechanics,  and  other  industri- 
ous workers.  There  are  other  classes  who  are 
equally  useful,  but  being  in  a  great  minority,  thus 
exert  a  less  influence.  But  the  farmer  who  feeds 
the  world,  and  those  who  house  and  clothe  it,  must 
always  exert  a  preponderating  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intelligence  they  possess,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  perform  their  several  labors. 


Hints    for    VTork. 

JFdU  Flowing. — Don't  let  the  plow  rust  in  the  fur- 
owe.    So  long  as  there  is  any  plowing  to  be  done. 


let  It  be  done  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  finished, 
clean  off  the  plow,  grease,  or  lime-wash,  the  mold- 
board  and  share,  and  put  it  away  in  the  tool  shed. 

Gather  up  all  tfie  tools,  clean  them,  coat  the  wood 
work  with  crude  petroleum,  or  some  common  lead 
and  oil  paint,  and  store  them  in  their  proper 
places.  Tools  will  last  twice  as  long  if  thus  kept. 
Prepare  for  Winter. — Whatever  preparation  is  need- 
ed for  winter,  should  be  be  begun  now,  or  before 
snow  falls.    A  little  foresight  saves  much  trouble. 

Stacks  should  be  well  protected,  and  the  cover- 
ings repaired,  if  necessary,  (see  article  on  page  437). 
Store  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder  and  litter  in  the 
barn,  and  over  the  stables  and  sheds  for  present  use. 

Thrashing. — A  two-horse  tread-power  and  thrash- 
ing machine  mill  be  found  very  useful.  These  ma- 
chines are  made  very  portable,  and  are  easy  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  As  one  set  can  do  the 
work  of  several  farms,  money  may  be  earned  by 
thrashing  for  the  neighbors  after  the  work  at  home 
has  been  done.  With  these  machines  thrashing  is 
done  quietly  and  easily,  without  any  of  the  "hurly- 
burley  "  of  a  hired  set,  and  without  waste  of  grain 
or  straw,  or  overworkhig  the  horses. 

Corn-Musking.—ViWa  the  use  of  machines,  and 
the  need  for  economy  in  every  form  of  labor,  all 
the  so-called  "poetry  of  farm  work"  has  disap- 
peared. The  old-fashioned  corn-huskings  in  the 
bam  will  soon  no  more  be  held,  and,  along  with  the 
old-fashioned  festive  "harvest  homes,"  will  be 
soon  only  remembered  in  story.  These  homely 
frolics  must  give  way  to  more  sedate  and  less  costly 
labor,  and  now  the  sooner  the  corn-husking  is  out 
of  the  way,  the  better.  The  fields  should  he  cleared 
at  once,  and  when  everything  is  under  cover,  there/ 
will  be  time  for  more  comfortable  frolicking  indoors. 

Take  care  of  the  Fodder. — When  corn  is  huskert, 
the  fodder  should  always  be  carefully  set  up,  if  it 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  cured.  We  some  time  ago 
referred  in  these  hints  to  the  manner  of  setting  up 
shocks,  and  the  number  of  hills  in  each.  A  cou.ple 
of  considerate  Western  correspondents  kindly  wish- 
ed to  inform  us  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hills 
put  into  a  shock,  stating  the  number  to  be  from  144 
to  256.  We  were  well  aware  of  this,  but  were 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  putting  up  shocks  to 
stay  put  up,  and  to  save  the  fodder  in  the  best  way, 
and  not  merely  to  be  heaped  together  for  harvest- 
ing the  corn.  Moderate-sized  shocks  will  cure  bet- 
ter than  very  large  ones,  and  25  or  49  hills  make  a 
shock  large  enough  to  bind.  House  or  stack  the 
stalks  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  be  safe  i^om  mil- 
dew. While  drying  in  the  field,  four  or  more 
corn  shocks  may  be  put  into  one  fodder  shock. 

Moots  that  have  been  gathered,  should  be  made  se- 
cure in  the  pits  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on. 
Look  out  that  there  is  ample  ventilation  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  heaps.  Three-cornered 
spouts,  with  a  number  of  holes  bored  in  each,  to 
admit  air,  may  be  put  every  8  or  10  feet  apart  in  a 
long  pit,  or  one  for  each  email  pit.  These  will 
cariy  oH  the  heated  air  which  arises  in  all  newly 
made  pits  of  any  sort  of  roots,  which  would  cause 
rotting  were  its  escape  not   thus  provided   for. 

Soo'.s  that  have  not  beai  fiarvested,  may  be  suffered 
to  grow  so  long  as  the  weather  is  mild.  Late  tur- 
nips will  make  considerable  growth  now,  during 
the  cool  -weather.  As  soon  as  one  or  two  sharp 
frosts  have  occurred,  these  late  crops  may  be  taken 
up ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  unless  in  far 
northern  localities,  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

FrozeriLeaves  are  injurious  to  cattle,and  shouldnot 
be  given  to  them,  but  carted  to  the  compost  heaps. 

Morses  should  be  provided  with  blankets  for  use 
when  exposed  to  storms.  These  may  be  procured 
very  cheaply,  and  their  cost  will  be  saved  more 
than  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  We  do  not 
approve  of  using  blankets  in  the  stable,  however 
cold  the  weather  may  be.  This  practice  makes  the 
horse  more  sensitive  to  cold  when  brought  out. 
Blankets  are  for  use  only  to  protect  against  unu- 
sual exposure,  and  when  the  horse  is  warm. 

Winter  rations  for  a  work  horse,  may  now  be  given 
safely.  Our  practice  is  to  mix  half  a  bushel  of  cut 
hay  or  fodder,  with  3  pounds  of  feed  of  oats,  corn^ 
and  bran  ground  together,  for  one  feed  for  each. 
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horse.  The  cut  hay  is  thoroughly  wetted  in  a  box; 
the  meal  Is  scattered  over  it ;  a  handful  of  salt  for 
each  horse  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed 
with  the  shove).  It  is  then  divided  equally.  A 
similar  custom  prevaUa  in  large  stables,  where  hun- 
dreds of  animals  are  kept ;  for  economy  and  good 
results  in  every  way,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Live  Stock.— For  hints  regarding  the  management 
of  the  stock,  refer  to  last  month.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered that  an  animal  which  begins  the  winter  in 
good  condition,  is  kept  so  more  easily  and  cheaply, 
and  will  come  out  better  in  the  spring,  than  one 
which  begins  it  in  poor  order,  and  if  this  rule  is  act- 
ed upon,  few  mistakes  will  occur. 

Salt  should  be  given  regularly  ;  It  is  a  very  effective 
preventive  of  disease  ;  but  it  should  be  given  mod- 
erately. One  ounce  for  a  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  and 
one  dram  for  a  sheep  or  a  pig,  is  a  good  daily  allow- 
ance. It  is  only  safe  to  trust  to  any  animal's  in- 
stinct to  choose  its  own  supply,  when  salt  is  kept 
constantly  before  it ;  otherwise,  in  its  greediness, 
it  will  be  apt  to  take  too  much.  Taken  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  salt  is  an  acrid  poison. 

Lights  in  the  barn  should  be  carefully  used.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  fires  which  occur,  are  caused  by  care- 
lessness. Never  light  a  lamp  in  the  barn.  If  many 
lights  are  used,  have  an  outhouse,  which  stands 
by  itseU,  kept  expressly  for  the  supply  of  oil,  and 
the  filling  and  trimming  of  the  lamps,  and  let  no 
light  ever  be  used  in  it.  Only  a  perfectly  sate  oil, 
that  will  not  explode  if  the  lamp  or  lantern  is  upset, 
should  be  used ;  and  the  oil  should  be  kept  in 
tin  cans  with  a  safe  method  of  drawing  it,  by  a  tap, 
or  one  of  the  patent  nozzles  used  by  the  beet  oil 
makers.  A  case  of  such  cans  or  single  cans  of  oil, 
can  be  procured  of  any  dealer  in  the  country  who 
keeps  Devoe's  or  Pratt's  oils. 

Sulcsfor  Health  for  animals,  are  very  simple  and 
plain,  and  need  strict  observance  at  this  season. 
Observe  perfect  cleanliness  in  stable,  yard,  barn- 
yard, and  all  their  surroundings ;  keep  the  skin 
clean  ;  use  only  clean  water  for  drinking  ;  keep  the 
body  and  the  lodging  places  dry,  and  not  too  warm; 
let  them  breathe  only  pure  air ;  eat  only  nutritious 
and  digestible  food,  and  not  too  much  of  that ;  keep 
them  quiet,  an;l  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  irritated ; 
avoid  exposure  to  cold,  wet  storms,  and  if  this  can 
not  be  helped,  dry  the  skin,  using  considerable 
friction,  with  a  coarse  cloth,  then  cover  with  a 
blanket,  but  not  before,  and  give  a  warm  drink  as 
soon  as  possiole  after  it.  When  the  system  is  fe- 
verish from  cold,  give  a  saline  cooling  laxative. 


Notes  on    Orchard    and    Garden  Work. 

To  a  large  share  of  our  readers  November  is  the 
month  in  which  the  out-door  labors  of  the  year  arc 
brought  to  a  close.  These,  and  those  also  in  a 
milder  climate,  will  Jind  occupation  in  caring  for 
the  products  of  their  orchards  and  gardens.  One 
of  our  most  successful  market  gardeners  says  that 
he  can  teach  any  one  to  raise  as  good  crops  as  he 
himself  does,  but  he  can  not  teach  another  how  to 
convert  the  crops  into  money.  In  our  Notes  we 
have  little  to  say  about  the  selling  of  produce — and 
that,  all  will  agree,  is  one  of  the  important  points. 
The  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  so 
modified  by  one's  locality  and  surroundings,  that 
no  general  advice  can  be  given.  While  it  is  better 
for  one  man  to  sell  his  apples,  onions,  carrots,  or 
other  crops  as  soon  as  harvested,  another  will  find 
it  more  profitable  to  store  his  produce  and  sell  it  in 
small  lots  through  the  winter.  These  are  matters 
which  each  must  consider  for  himself — and  they 
arc  of  sufBcicnt  importance  to  demand  a  careful 
consideration.  Another  point  about  marketiniT; — 
growers  are  too  apt  to  overlook  small  markets  near 
home,  and  to  send  their  produce  to  the  largo  cities 
where,  though  prices  ra.ay  rule  higher,  the  expenses 
are  much  greater,  and  the  net  returns  are  likely  to 
be  less.  Wherever  mild  weather  prevails,  mucli 
of  the  work  suggested  in  the  Notes  for  October, 
will  be  timely  now,  and  these  should  be  consulted. 

Orchard    and    ^nrticrj. 

In  advising  fall  planting,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  poiuted  out  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 


necessary  to  success.  By  no  means  plant  trees 
where  the  ground  is  already  partly  frozen,  or  where 
it  is  likely  to  soon  freeze  for  the  winter.  If  trees 
are  received,  and  the  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
it  is  better  to  heel  them  in,  as  directed  last  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities  in 
which  trees  may  be  advantageously  set  this  month. 
Young  Trees,  whether  planted  this  fall  or  last 
spring,  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  earth  drawn 
to  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  or  cone,  12  to  18 
inches  high.  The  soil  should  be  free  from  sods  or 
litter,  be  compacted  firmly  to  prevent  washing  by 
rains,  and  the  surface  made  smooth.  A  mound  of 
this  kind  will  protect  the  trees  from  mice,  and  be 
of  great  service  to  those  newly  planted,  in  enabling 
them  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind. 

Wee  often  greatly  injure  young  trees;  the  mound 
above  advised  will  protect  them,  except  when  the 
snow  forms  a  covering  under  which  they  can  work, 
and  attack  the  tree  above  the  mound.  In  this  case, 
and  with  all  trees  small  enough  to  be  injured  by 
them,  the  snow  should  be  trampled  down  firmly 
after  each  fall.  Of  course  it  is  trouble,  but  not 
near  so  much  as  to  plaster  and  patch  injured  trees 
in  the  spring,  and  those  who  will  not  take  the 
"trouble,"  should  not  plant  fruit  trees  at  all. 

JRabbils  are  also  to  be  guarded  against.  The  old 
advice  to  shoot  a  rabbit,  cut  it  open  and  rub  the 
trees  with  the  flesh,  is  good  ;  it  is  founded  upon 
the  distaste  of  the  rabbit  for  all  animal  food,  but 
the  end  is  accomplished  in  an  easier  manner.  Where 
blood  is  obtainable,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
spattered  or  smeared  with  it,  by  means  of  a  swab 
made  by  tying  a  few  com  husks  to  a  stick.  Some 
rub  the  trees  ^vith  a  piece  of  liver  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Tarred  paper  tied  around  the  trunk ,  or  corn 
stalks,  or  pieces  of  lath  set  side  by  side,  and  bound 
on  by  a  piece  of  annealed  wire,  are  effective,  but 
hardly  so  practicable  when  the  trees  are  numerous. 

Keeping  Fruit. — The  conditions  required  are  a 
uniform  temperature,  as  low  as  may  be  without 
freezing,  and  dryness.  The  cellar  of  the  house 
should  not  be  used  for  storing  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  if  used,  there  should 
be  ample  ventilation,  to  carry  oil  the  carbonic  acid, 
given  oS  by  the  fruit  in  ripening.  The  tempera- 
ture of  35°  to  40°  is  best,  and  when  the  thermome- 
ter shows  above  40°,  the  outerair,  if  colder,  should 
be  admitted.  Apples,  properly  picked  and  barreled, 
need  not  be  disturbed  until  wanted  for  use  or  sale. 
Store  pears  in  boxes  or  drawers,  where  they  may  be 
occasionally  inspected, as  they  often  ripen  unevenly. 

Cider  of  the  best  quality  is  usually  made  this 
month,  as  the  low  temperature  allows  the  fermen- 
tation to  go  on  very  slowly. 

Fences  and  Gates  are  to  be  looked  to,  and  made  all 
tight  and  snug  for  the  winter. 

Stocks  for  root-grafting  should  be  taken  up,  and 
put  in  the  cellar,  either  heelcd-in  with  earth,  or  set 
in  boxes,  with  the  roots  covered  in  the  same  manner, 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  fall 
— the  sooner  the  better.  Label  carefully,  and  pre- 
serve in  a  cool  place  in  sand  or  sawdust. 

Surface  Drains  should  be  made,  to  carry  water 
awny  from  nursery  rows,  from  young  orchards,  or 
wherever  pools  of  water  show  them  to  be  needed. 


Fruit    <j<ardcH. 

The  care  to  be  given  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  blackberries  at  this  season,  was  men- 
tioned hist  month.  Cuttings  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries may  still  be  put  in,  if  the  ground  is  open. 

Blackberries  and  Ifa-^jtherrif^  mtiltiply  by  suckers, 
which  may  bo  taken  up,  and  set  where  they  are  to 
grow;  but  this  is  not  rapid  enough  for  nursery- 
men, who  multiply  thom  by  root-cuttings,  and 
though  the  plants  thus  raised  are  smaller,  they  arc 
much  better  than  suckers,  as  they  have  more 
abundant  roots.  Nurserymen  grow  them  in  large 
quantities  in  a  regular  cutting  bench,  with  bottom 
heat,  but  the  amateur  and  others,  who  need  hut  a 
few,  can  raise  them  without  artificial  heat.  The 
roots  must  be  secured  before  the  ground  frec7.es. 
Take  up  the  needed  plants  with  all  the  roots  be- 
longing to  them,  and  cat  up  all  the  roots,  from  the 


size  of  a  lead-pencil,  to  half  that  size,  or  less— no 
matter  how  much  larger — into  pieces  one  to  three 
inches  long — the  smaller,  the  longer.  Have  read^ 
a  box— such  as  a  common  soap-box — in  the  bottom 
of  which  are  several  inch  holes,  put  some  straw  or 
moss  on  the  bottom,  then  an  inch  or  so  of  light 
sandy  soil,  or  sand,  put  on  a  layer  of  root  cuttings, 
then  a  layer  of  soil  or  sand,  another  layer  of  cut- 
tings, alternating  until  the  box  is  full.  Put  on  the 
cover,  and  bury  the  box  in  a  di-y  place,  where  wa- 
ter will  not  stand,  below  the  reach  of  frost ;  see 
that  the  box  is  well  covered,  and  the  earth  rounded 
off,  and  it  will  be  well  to  lay  over  some  old  boards, 
to  keep  off  excessive  rains.  When  opened  in  the 
spring,  the  roots  will  be  found  eallused,  furnished 
with  buds,  and  all  ready  to  grow  when  planted  out, 

Rars  in  the  fruit-room  need  frequent  inspection. 
In  our  own  experience  all  the  earlier  varieties  have 
matured  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  usual ; 
should  this  be  the  ease  with  the  later  kinds  also, 
great  care  will  be  needed.  Extra  fine  specimens  of 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  other  showy 
varieties  are  sent  to  market  in  boxes  containing  a 
single  layer  of  selected  fruit,  each  specimen  wrap- 
ped in  soft  white  paper. 

Grapes,  to  keep,  must  be  of  keeping  kinds,  and 
treated  as  directed  last  month.  Those  having  small 
quantities,  and  no  fruit  house,  can  succeed  fairly 
by  placing  them  in  a  dry  and  cool  cellar,  or  in  a 
chamber  that  can  be  kept  cool  by  opening  the 
windows,  and  in  which  a  little  fire  may  be  made, 
should  there  be   danger  of  freezing  the  fruit 

Grape  Virus.— The  pruning  should  be  finished  up 
before  cold  weather  comes,  if  possible.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  the  Notes  of  last  month.  Every  one 
who  would  treat  his  vines  properly,  should  have  a 
work  on  the  subject.  The  manner  of  growth  being 
weU  understood,  any  intelligent  person  can  prune 
his  vines,  each  according  to  its  needs.  All  the 
wood  that  is  to  be  used  for  propagation,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  be  made  at  once  into 
cuttings,  and  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  to  be  cov- 
ered with  sand  or  light  soil  in  a  cold  cellar. 

Straviberries  are  to  be  covered  when  freezing 
weather  sets  in  ;  it  will  do  no  harm  to  wait  until 
the  surface  is  frozen.  Straw  and  salt-hay  are  the 
best  materials,  corn-stalks  or  leaves  will  answer. 


Kitchen    and    ^Vlarlcot    Oardcn. 

Should  the  present  be  a  mild  month,  nearly  all 
of  October's  Notes  will  be  seasonable  now,  and  we 
avoid  repetition  by  referring  to  them.  We  especial- 
ly commend,  with  emphasis,  that  portion  of  the 
general  introduction  under  "  Notes  on  Orchard  and 
Garden  Work,"  that  refers  to  doing  spring  icork — 
or  that  which  is  generally  and  worse  than  uselessly 
left  until  spring— HOW. 

Parsnips,  Horseradish,  Salsifi/,  and  Scorzonera,  be- 
ing perfectly  hardy,  and  mostly  improved  by  freez- 
ing, are  usually  in  part  left  in  the  ground  until 
spring.  Sometimes  they  may  be  dug  during  a  mild 
spell  in  winter,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
occurrence  of  this,  and  enough  for  family  use  dur- 
ing the  winter,  should  be  taken  up  before  the 
ground  freezes.  If  a  digging  can  be  made  during 
the  winter,  then  those  lifted  now  will,  excei't  the 
horseradish,  be  acceptable  to  the  cow.  See  what 
was  said  last  month  of  the  preservation  of 

Ifoots  iri  nts,  and  on  keeping  those  for  daily  use 
On  a  tarsi  where  there  is  a  root-cellar,  there  it 
but  little  trouble  with  the  roots  for  the   kitchen. 

As/mragus  £cds. — Though  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  it  will  come  earlier  and  stronger  if  the  bed 
is  well  covered;  this  is  not  practised  in  field  cul- 
ture, but  in  the  kitchen  garden  it  is  well  to  put  on 
four  inches  or  more  of  coarse,  littery  manure. 

ifA»6ai-6.— If  the  ground  is  still  open,  and  new 
plantations  are  desind,  it  is  better  to  uiakc  them 
now  than  In  the  6i>ring,  as  it  starts  so  early  that  the 
buds  may  be  injured  if  left  until  then.  Set  3  or  4 
feet  apart  each  way,  according  to  the  variety,  and 
give  each  root  an  abundance  of  manure  at  setting. 
If  it  is  desired  to  force  rhubarb  for  winter  or  very 
early  spring,  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  before  the 
ground  freezes.  Keep  in  a  box  of  earth  until  it  ia 
desired  to  etart  them.    Put  a  root  iu  the  bottom  ol 
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a  barrel,  with  earth  enough  to  cover  it,  and  placein 
a  cellar  where  there  is  a  furnace,  or  in  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen,  and  stalks  will  soon  push.  Those  who 
have  greenhouses  may  force  them  under  the  stages. 
Do  not  at  any  time  allow  the  roots  to  get  dry. 

Spinach  in  the  climate  of  New  York  is  ofteuer  in- 
jured than  helped  by  covering,  as  so  much  is  put 
on  as  to  cause  decay.  StUl  we  prefer  to  cover,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  straw  or  marsh  hay  is  very  thin 
over  the  plants.  It  should  not  be  covered  until 
next  month  in  this  latitude. 

Cabbages  should  be  left  as  late  as  may  be,  without 
being  exposed  to  very  heavy  "  black  frosts."  No 
better  mode  of  keeping  is  known  than  the  rough 
one  of  laying  them  head  down,  and  merely  covering 
the  leaves  with  earth.  On  the  large  scale  they  a,re 
put  down  in  beds  8  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  con- 
venient, the  soil  turned  to  them  with  a  plow,  and 
the  covering  finished  with  a  spade.  I'pr;familyuse 
they  may  be  set  in  a  trench,  the  stems  being  coy-, 
ered  with  earth,  the  heads  covered  with  straw  or 
leaves,  and  later,  old  boards  put  over  to  shed  the 
rain.  All  covering  should  be  kept  ofE  until  real 
freezing  weather  is  at  hand. 

Soft  Cabbages,  or  those  that  have  imperfectly 
headed,  may  be  utilized  by  a  little  trouble,  and  be 
very  acceptable  next  spring.  A  trench  is  dug,  of 
convenient  width,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
cabbages  when  set  out  in  it,  so  that  their  heads  will 
be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
top  soil  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  the  soft 
heads  set  in  this  as  close  as  they  will  stand.  The 
trench  is  covered  with  boards,  arranged  to  shed 
rain,  and  over  this  a  covering  of  litter.  The  ends 
are  kept  open  for  ventilation,  untU  really  cold 
weather,  when  they  are  covered,  and  earth  put  on 
over  the  whole.  "We  hare  seen  cabbages,  soft  and 
worthless  when  put  in,  come  out  of  the  trench  hard, 
crisp,  and  well  flavored  as  could  be  desired. 

Celery,  after  being  banked  up  with  earth  to. its 
fuU  tight,  may  be  left  there  if  covered  with  suffi- 
cient leaves  or  litter  to  keep  it  from  frost.  But  it 
is  usually  placed  in  trenches  8  or  10  inches  wide, 
and  as  deep  as  the  plants  require.  The  celery  is 
set  in  as  close  as  it  wai  stand,  and  when  cold 
weather  comes,  it  is  gradually  covered  with  leaves 
or  litter,  until  the  covering  is  6  or  8  inches  thick. 
We  find  that  laying  boards  over  this,  makes  it  more 
convenient  to  get  at  the  celery  in  winter.  For  im- 
mediate use,  or  in  small  quantities  for  families,  it 
may  be  placed  in  narrow  boxes,  not  over  10  inches 
wide,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  celery,  and  as  long 
as  desirable.  A  few  inches  of  sand  or  earth  are 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  celery 
stacked  iu  it,  the  same  as  in  trenches.  The  boxes 
should  be  in  a  cool  cellar,  for  in  a  warm  one  growth 
will  start,  and  the  stalks  become  hollow. 

Cold-Frames. — With  novices  the  trouble  is  that 
they  suppose  cold-frames  are  for  growing  plants, 
while  they  are  intended  to  keep  them  perfectly 
dormant  all  winter.  There  is  more  danger  of 
killing  by  too  much  coddling,  than  of  killing  by 
freezing.  In  the  climate  of  New  York,  they  rarely 
require  sashes  at  night  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  day  time.  If  started  into 
growth,  they  will  be  very  sure  to  be  injured  by  se- 
vere cold.  When  the  thermometer  is  at  30°  out- 
ride, the  sashes  are  to  be  removed  altogether,  and 
aven  when  as  low  as  at  10°  or  15°,  the  plants  must 
be  aired  by  tilting  the  sash  at  the  upper  end. 

f  loTT^er    4i>arden  and   Xiawm. 

The  work  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  preparation 
for  winter,  and  nearly  all  the  most  important  mat- 
ters are  referred  to  in  last  month's  Notes. 

Keeping  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and  in- 
cludes whatever  is  needed  for  the  neatness  and 
good  order  of  the  grounds.  In  our  mild  autumns, 
especially  when  the  snow  holds  off,  the  lawn  and 
ornamental  grounds  generally,  may  be  kept  in  an 
en jeyable  condition.  Even  in  absence  of  fiowers, 
there  should  be  an  attractive  variety  of 

Evergreens,  in  which  there  is  not  only  a  pleasing 
diversity  of  form,  but  of  color,  and  these  should  be 
planted  with  reference  to  their  winter  etfect.  Be- 
tween the  dark  green  of  the  Yews,  and  the  light 


Cii-eeralioieise  and.   t'Viiidu'iv    Plants. 

Whole  pages  might  bo  written  oa  the  management 
of  greenhouse  plants,  and  our  hmits  allow  us  only 
to  hint  at  the  essential  points  needed  to  be  observed 
by  those  who  manage  their  own  small  greenhouse, 
or  a  few  plants  in  the  windows.  One  who  has  a 
greenhouse  should  have  some  standard  work,  such 
as  Henderson's  "  Practical  Floriculture,"  to  aid  him 
in  the  treatment  of  particular  plants^  Whether  in 
the  greenhouse  or  in  the  window,  there  should  be  a 

Gradual  Transition  from  free  air  to  artificial  heat, 
and  all  sudden  changes  avoided.  Generally  this 
month,  while  personal  comfort  requires  a  fire  in  the 
room,  the  plants  do  not  need  it,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  better  it  they  can  be  kept  at  the  window  of  a 
room  without  a  fire,  and  where  air  can  be  given 
freely.  While  all  should  be  ready  to  give  fire-heat 
when  needed,  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  should 
be  kept  without  it  so  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  by 
closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  from  going  too  low  at  night. 

Souse  Plants. — Dust,  insects,  dry  air,  and  over- 
watering,  are  the  principal  difficulties  they  have  to 
contend  with.  By  arranging  some  light  covering 
to  put  over  them  while  the  room  is  being  swept, 
and  an  occasional  s^Tinging  in  the  bath-tub,  kitchen 
sink,  or  elsewhere,  supplemented  by  sponging  the 
leaves  of  all  smooth-leaved  plants,  this  great  enemy 
to  plant  health  may  be  kept  under. 


color  of  Setinispora  plumosa  aurea,  are  intermediate 
shades  that  may  be  contrasted  with  excellent  efifect. 

Bedding  with  Evergreens,  as  practised  by  Prof. 
Sargent,  is  described  in  "Notes  from  the  Pines," 
(on  page  430).  This  may  be  modified  by  those  who 
wiU  take  the  trouble,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  by 
keeping  a  set  of  evergreens  in  pots — subjects  from 
a  foot  to  four  or  five  feet  high.  These  are  to  be 
kept  plunged  during  the  summer,  where  they  wUl 
be  watered,  if  needed,  and  when  a  conspicuous  bed 
oB  the  lawn  is  cleared  of  its  summer  bedding  stuff, 
it  may  be  filled  with  these  potted  evergreens,  and 
be  a  most  attractive  decoration,  especially  if  placed 
in  view  from  the  windows  of  the  living  room.  We 
have  often  referred  to  the 

Golden  Hetinispora,  or  Setinispora  plumosa  aurea, 
which  is  an  excellent  plant  for  bedding  effects.  It 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  with  the  greatest  ease 
— on'y  ,,.  ■  0  lb  time — adapts  itself  readily  to  pot  cul- 
ture, and  whether  as  an  edging  less  than  a  foot 
high,  or  a  well  formed  plant  of  six  or  more  feet,  is 
simply  charming.  Its  yellow  is  not  so  bright  in 
winter,  as  in  spring,  but  still  of  a  sufficiently  yel- 
low color,  to  warrant  the  name  "  golden."  Young 
Hemlocks,  and  the  dwarf  forms  of  Norway  Spruce 
are  cheap  kinds  that  may  be  easily  managed  in  pots. 

Leaves  should  be  raked  up  from  the  lawn,  as  be- 
sides their  littery  appearance,  they  are  too  valuable 
to  be  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  carried  perhaps  to 
the  public  road,  or  to  a  neighbor's  grounds.  A 
good  gardener  can  never  have  too  many  leaves. 

Winter  Protection  is  often  overdone.  We  see  now 
but  little  of  the  old  bundling  of  half-hardy  shrubs 
in  an  envelope  of  straw,  put  on  as  compactly,  and 
■wound  around  as  tightly,  as  if  the  plant  was  to 
cross  the  ocean.  Evergreen  boughs,  stuck  around 
the  plants,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  common  pea 
brush,  with  marsh-hay  worked  in  among  it,  will 
generally  give  sufficient  protection,  and  avoid  the 
loss  from  smothering  that  attends  close  covering. 

Leaves  or  Litter  may  be   put  over  the   roots  of   j 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness,  and  if  leaves  are  used, 
they  may  be  kept  from  blowing  away  by  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  earth. 

TcTider  Bulbs  and  Pools  should  all  be  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  half-hardy  plants  lifted  and  placed  in 
pots  or  boxes,  to  be  put  iu  winter  quarters. 

A  Cellar,  Pd,  or  Cave,  one  or  the  other,  will  serve 
in  the  place  of  a  greenhouse  for  many  plants  used 
for  summer  decoration.  The  cellar  should  be  only 
so  warm  as  to  avoid  freezing,  and  if  a  pit  is  used,  it 
should  have  ample  drainage.  We  have  seen  an  ar- 
tificial cave,  made  iu  a  hiU  side,  answer  admirably 
for  wintering  such  plants  as  were  to  be  kept  in  a 
dormant  state  and  protected  from  frost. 


Insects  may  be  mainly  kept  off  by  hangl-picktng 
and  a  brush ;  if  needed,  apply  tobacco  water,  or 
arrange  a  box  or  barrel  in  which  they  may  be 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke. 

Dry  Air  can  only  be  overcome  by  providing  on 
the  stove,  or  in  the  furnace,  for  the  abundant  evap- 
oration of  water.  There  are  but  few  days  in  win- 
ter when  fresh  air  from  without  may  not  be  let  into 
the  room,  for  a  while  at  midday,  but  a  cold  current 
should  never  fall  directly  upon  the  plants. 

Over-watering  kills  more  plants  than  dryness.  Pots 
in  the  house,  especially  the  handsome  glazed  ones, 
should  be  provided  with  abundant  drainage— bro- 
ken pots,  cinders,  oyster-shells,  anything  to  make 
an  open  layer  at  the  bottom  ;  then  a  layer  of  moss, 
to  keep  the  earth  from  washing  down,  and  then  a 
soU  made  so  open  by  sand  that  it  will  always  allow 
the  water  to  pass  through.  With  these  precautions 
there  is  no  danger,  but  where  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  muddy  an  hour  after  watering,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  and  plants  will  not  thrive. 

Plants  talcen  up  from  the  garden,  should  have 
time  to  rest  and  recover,  and  need  at  first  very  lit- 
tle water.  Those  to  be  forced,  such  as  Deutzia, 
Perennial  Candy-tuft,  and  others,  had  better  remain 
in  a  cool  cellar  or  a  pit  until  January. 

Bulbs  for  forcing,  if  not  already  potted,  should 
be  put  in  at  once,  as  they  need  to  be  kept  dark  and 
cool  for  6  or  8  weeks  to  form-  roots  and  give  a 
strong  bloom. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  lor  the  Amencan  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  fur  tlie  month  ending  Oct.  12th,  ISTT, 
and  for  the  corresponding  mouth  last  year : 

1,  TKANSACrtONS  AT  TUiC  NEW   YOUli    JIAUIIieTS. 

Rkcieh'TS.  FlOHV.  inienc.  Corn.  Hue.  Unrleif  Ont>i 
2U  .I's  tinx  iii'l.l.403.000  4,118,000  S,41!l,000  389,000  97J,000  1,107,000 
27  d's  liiHl  m'U]315,000  3,101,000  3,763.000  201,000  107,000  1,214,000 
Sat.ks.  Vlriur.     W'lieiU.     Corn.       JOjp.    liarletl.     Oats 

20  d's  lliis  in'.tl.44l,000  5,913,000  4,851,000  437,000  3.53.000  1,329,000 
27  d's  tauL  iu'tlio69,000    0,470,000  3,649.000  374,000    91,000  1,349,000 

SJ.       Comparimn  with  sttine  period  at  this  lime.  liiH  jiear. 

Wko.kw'TB.       Flour.     Wheat.      Com.      Rye.  Bttrteu.    Oatx. 

26  d.iy3lS77.. 403.000    4.118,000  3,419,000  329,000  974,000  1.107.000 

26  days  1876.  .327,000    2,211,000  3,714,000  185,000  384,000  1,503,000 

'^Ai.Hs.            Tlony.     Wheat.      Corn.      tine.  Barley.    Oats. 

20  days  1877.  .441,000  5,9:8,1100  4,351,000    437,000  353,000  1,329,000 

20  days  1876.  .359,000  2,189.000  3,821,000    167,000  178,000  1,419,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  utore  at  New   York. 

Wiieai.       Corn,  llijc  Ilarley.    Oais.     Ztalt, 

bush.       busli.  bush.    bush.     bush.  bush. 

Oct.  8,1877..    28=!,693    2.975.828  28,526  69,046     881,326  370,166 

Sept  10. 1877..    247,803  2.049,885  37,2:11  24,409     723,478  3.59,181 

Aug.  6,  )S77..    16>,325     3ffl,094  •>2,615  11,595     576,090  252.869 

May  7,    1877..    761,686     468,809  193,046  174,375     347,8?1  291,654 

Feb.  7,  1877.. 3,083,819  2,302,261  374,142  671.114     956,114  388.605 

.Tan.  8.  1877.  .3,063,010  3,077,.504  341,750  905,615  1,088,104  425,406 

Dec.  ll,1876..S,n0.2?3   S,:!85,5.H  21S.841  873,310  1,182,822  512.041 

Auk.  7.  1870.  .2,831 .299      904,557  94,960  53,014  1,232,895  434,203 

Apr.  10, 1876..3,M93,o;4      232,140  68,429  200,381     706,282  436.942 

Jan.  10,  1876.  ..5,802,293     663,932  100,741  325,1911,080,300  307,438 

4.  Exportsfrom  l^eiD  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Oct.  10. 
Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.     Rye.     Marletj.  Oats.    Peas. 

Iibls.  bnsli.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli.  bush. 
1877.1,005,215  10,010,805  18,982,240  1.032,309  SO',237  166,940  190,792 
1876.1,517.090  20,121.369  14,245,477  816,474  39,392  460,481  470,830 
18:5.1,442,211  20,631,499  10,700,680     134,510        225  104,323  240,832 

5.  2'ide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  oj  nav- 

igation to  Oct.  Hh  : 
Flour.    }rheat.    Corn.     Rye.      Barley.    Oats.    Malt. 
bbls.       bush.     bush.      bush.     bush.     bush.     bush. 
1877. .  7,700    4,021.800  18,342,400  709,200   839,300  2,309,800    518,3W 
1876.. 19,800    8,1190,100    7,775,700  491,100   396,000  2,231,400    560.600 
1S75.. 77,600  13,459,200    0.668,309  102,000    551,400  1,305,200   596,300 

Gold  has  been  up  to  104,  and  down  to  102%@10ai4  on 
Oct.  9,  closing  Oc  .  IS,  at  103,  as  against  lOSJ,  on  Sept. 
12;  105Ji  on  Aug.  11;  10531  "u  July  12  ;  104 7^  on  June  12; 
10"i^  on  May  12 ;  103 .'a  on  April  12  ;  104?^  on  March  12 ; 
10()  on  Janu.nry  12  ;  and  11114  on  tlie  14th  of  August,  1876. 

The  business  in  Breadetuffs  has  been  quite  brisk, 

during  the  month  under  review,  and  values,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  very  well  supported,  all  the  circumstanceB 
considered,  especiaUy  in  view  of  the  freer  arrivals  from 
the  interior,  and  the  depression  in  gold.  The  export 
movement  has  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  in  Flour, 
Wheat,  and  Corn,  particularly  in  Flour  and  Wheat;  and 
has  been  fair  also  in  Eye.  Barley  and  Oats  have  likewise 
been  in  request  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Barley,  most- 
ly of  Canada  product,  for  the  English  market ;  and  Oats 
for  England  and  France.  Manipulations  of  the  Wheat 
market,  in  connection  with  September  and  October  con- 
tracts, especially  for  New  York  No.  2  Eed,  in  the  inter- 
est of  speculative  operators,  seriously  impeded  legiti- 
mate trading.    At  the  extreme  close,  the  advantage  as  to 

prices  was  rather  in  favor  of  purchasers Cotton  has 

been  more  freely  dealt  in,  and  has  been  quoted  dearer, 
though  leaving  off  somewhat  weaker Provisions  at- 
tracted more  attention,  for  home  use  and  export,  at 
stronger  but  irregular  prices Hay,  Hops,  and  Seeds, 
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have  been  selling  more  freely,  bat  at  lower  rates,  seed 
values  Bhowing  unusual  depression.  Important  ship- 
ments of  Hops  have  been  made  to  England  on  consign- 
ment, for  account  of  producers,  chiefly  from  New  York 
State,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  more  satisfactory  prices 

abroad  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  home  market 

Wool  has  been  more  sought  after,  and  has  shown  more 

firmness Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  request  at  steady 

figures Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  weaker,   on  a 

slower  movement. . .  Groceries  less  active;  Cofiee  cheap- 
er ;  Sugar  and  Teas  firmer,  and  Molasses  higher Ocean 

freights  have  been  fairly  active,  and  higher  generally, 
though  closing  easier Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liver- 
pool closed  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  at9@9i^(Z. ;  to  Glasgow  at 
S3^(3)9d. ;  to  London  at  8J4@M.;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail, 
S'Acl.  ;  London,  by  sail,  S^d.,  per  bushel.  Flour  to  Liv- 
erpool, by  steam,  as.  3d.,  ®  35.  6d. ;  London,  by  sail,  2s, 
ad.,  and  by  steam  3s.,-  Bristol,  by  steam,  3s.  ed.  per  bbl. 
Provisions  by  st-am  to  Liverpool,  35s.  @  45s.  per  ton ; 
Cotton  by  sail  }-id.,  and  steam  at  J-^  @  Vig*^-  ^  ^-  Grain, 
by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  6s.  9d.  @  7s.  li-oC^.,  and  to 
Continental  ports,  7s.  @  7s.  'id.;  Italian  ports,  65.  9d.  IS 
6s.  lOX^^.  per  quarter. 

CUnuKNT   WnoLKSALTt  PRICKS. 

Sept.  13.  Oct.  12. 

Peiob  OF  GoLn 1U3  3-8  103 

Flouji— Super  to  Kxtra  State  $4  8.5  (@  6  35  $5  15    ^6  3.5 

Super  to  Extni  Soiitlieru.. . .  4  90  @  8  75  5  15    rti  S  75 

Extra  Western 5  60  ©10  00  5  75    @10  00 

Kxtra  CJenesee 6  25  @  7  75  6  35    (s  7  75 

Snperllnc   Western  4  85  @  5  50  5  15    @  5  65 

Ktk  Floob. S  75  @  4  75  S  75    ®  4  65 

Cokn-iMeal 2  6.5  a  3  50  2  60    ®  3  50 

■Wheat— All  kinds  or  White.  1  38  @  1  58  1  40    ®  1  68 

All  kinds  ollted  and  Amber.  1  10  a  1  48  1  15    @  1  50 

Cor.N— Yellow 59  @     m  60    @     — 

Mixed 53  a      59>i  58    ®      60 

■\Vlilte 60  a      65  65    ®      68 

Oats- Western 31  ®     44  31    ®     42 

State 85  ®      44  35    a      44 

Kye  68  @      85  68    ®      80 

BAlir.KV :...  70  @  1  05  70    ®      93 

Barlkt  Malt 75  ®  l  30  75    @  1  25 

Hat— Bale, »(  100  lbs 60  @      95  40    @      85 

Steaw,  »<  lOOIbB 40  a      65  35    ®      65 

COTTON-Widilllngs.  *l   B  ...  IIK®      llJi  ll>i®      11% 

Hops— Crop  onST7,  V  B 10  ®      15  8    ®      13 

Old,  ?>  B 2  @       9  3    ®       7 

Feathbiis— Live  Ueese,  ?)  lb  38  @      48  40    @      50 

SEKD-Clovcr,  in  lb  98^®      IdH  i'A@       8J^ 

Timotliy.  *  bushel  1  50  @  1  55  I  40    ®      — 

Fhix.  ?*  bnslie; 1  50  ®      —  1  40    ®  1  45 

SoOAlt— Kefl'gi  Groceryiftib  7K®       9^  7>^®        9=^ 

Molasses,  Ciibn.  i»cal.50  test  33  @     —  —    @     38 

New  Orleans,  new  erop,^  gal  37  @      50  40    ®      56 

CoFFEK-liiotUoliI) 16Ji®      20X       16    @      20 

'roKACCo.  iienl.uelcy,  Aclllb.  5  @     15  4J^'§i      15 

Seed  I,e:i(.  »  lb 1H®      50  4>sa      50 

Wool— Dome.'itic  Fb;ece,  ?<Ib  28  @     53  28    ®     55 

Domestic,  pulled,  il*  lb 30  @      37>^  30    ®      38 

Calilorniii,  spring  clip 13  ®      80  13    ®      31 

CaUfornia  fall  clip 10  ®      23  10    ®      25 

TALLOW.^ilb           8  @       8M  73^-®       75i 

()£l-Uakk-|1  Ion      .,  3350  ®      —  33  00    r^SS  50 

I'or.K-Mess.  *i  hanel  ...... .  13  40  ®13  50  14  35    ®14  45 

Exrr;i  I'rinie,  id  barrel 10  00  ®10  50  10  00    ®10  50 

Bkrf— Extra  nies.'? Noniinul.  13  1)0    ®14  00 

L»ul>.  In  ti-es.  &  hblb,  iS  100  lb  7  50  ®10  00  7  00    @  9  75 

DuTTEE-State, »)  Tb 14  ®     27  15    ®     35 

We,iteni.   poor  to  fancy,  ifi  lb.  12  ®      27  14    ®      33 

CHEESE... 5  @      13K  5    ®      13^ 

UKANS-iS  Imshel 2  00  ®  3  50  170    @  2  75 

PEAS-Canaila,  In  bond.  ^  bn.  —  ®     —  85    ®     86 

green,  »  bush —  ®150  1S0®140 

EaGS-Fresh,?*)  dozen        ....  18  @      21  19    ®      32« 

PonLTRT- Fowls  &  Chickens  11  ®     17  10    ®     18 

Tnrkevs-iSB 13  ®      20  12    ®      17 

Geeiie,>pair 150  ®  2  00  1  00    ®  2  00 

Ducks,  IS  pair 50  ®  1  00  50    ®      90 

Koosters.  ?1  lb 8  @      12  6    ®       9 

DncKS.WlUl,  fl  pair .-...  25  ®      60  25    @      75 

Grouse,  S  pair 75  ®      80  80    @      90 

l"AETRll)OE.*lpalr 75  a  1  00  40    ®      75 

PLOVKR.Wdoz 137  ®  1  62«  100    ®  1  25 

BKlVE,  per  doz 40  a  1  50  811    ®  1  23 

WoononrK.IS  pair 90  ®  1  15  60    @      70 

Venisom,  ^  Tb —  a      —  15    @      20 

TORSIPS  *.  bbl 4)  ®      .50  60    ®      75 

••      ?il00bnnches 150  ®  2  50  —    ®      — 

Cars  vOEs-^l  100 10O®2  50  100a2  25 

ONiON.'<-ncw,?»  bbl 100  ®  2  25  100    @  1  .50 

Lettuce.  P  bill 37  ®     60  50   ®  1  00 

Carrots,  S  WO  bunches 1  00  ®  1  25  1  00    @     — 

POTATOES-ncw,?<  bbl 1  00  ®  1  73  1  25    «  2  00 

Sweet  PorA'i'OES— IS  bbl 2  75  @  3  50  173    ®  2  25 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box 20  ®     23  20    @     SO 

Heets,  W  100  bunciics 100  ®  1  25  100    m      — 

Strino  Ukans,  *  bag 25  ®     50  —    ®     — 

('UCUMRERS,  ^bbl —     ®       —  —     ®        — 

JlROOM-CORN  ...      4®  9  —     ®        — 

Lima  liEANS,  ?)  bRK —  ®     —  2  50  ®  2  75 

Grek:j  Corn.?!  100 40  ®     .50  40  ®     50 

Hog  Plants,  ?>  bW —  ®     —  65  ®  1  00 

Peppers,  ?t  bbl 1  00  @  1  50  100  ®  1  .50 

Appe.es— W  Imrrcl 1  50  O  2  75  1  00  @  2  75 

Squash.  ?1  bbl 50  ®      75  50  @  1  00 

(iKRA.i'MOO —  ®      —  15  a      20 

Peanuts,  domestic,  *  bush..  1  20  ®  1  50  1  13  @  1  45 

Melons,  per  100 5  00  ®aO  UO  -  «i      — 

GRAPKS.Vlb 2  ®      11  3  ®      10 

Pears   lil  bbl 130  a  8  00  2  00  ®  7  00 

Peaches.  *<  linskct 50  a  1  75  1  00  ®  2  00 

Plums,  ?(lilit,.. —  a     —  2  00  ®  :l  on 

Cranberries- ?!  bbl —  a     —  5  OO  a  7  00 

^  bl;t —  ®      —  1  00  ®  2  25 

I\e»    Voi-lc    X.iive-!4lo<:U    IflurUc(!!«. 

IlEOEirTS. 

WEEK  ENDING             liffDfH.     CnwH.      rnlres.  Sllfep.     Sfrtvf. 

Sept.  24 11,362         123         3,667  27.:!fc       28,218 

Oct.     1       lt,3ir>          93         2,975  21,l!ili       21,lsi; 

Oct.    8 9,153          78         2,8:2  3I,68S       2t,SliO 

Oct.    15  1-.'.SIO          88         2,600  32.8;0       32.071 

'Jblal  ror  4  Week's..  H.\-n         886       12,114  110,056      107.214 

ao./o;-/urei).  5ireei«50,005         403       10,030  i&Wi      100,260 

Beeves.  Cinvs.  Calven.  Sheep.  Su-tsie. 

Avcrarle  Dcr  Week 11,035         9G       3,028  20.014      26,8113 

do.  do.    /«.<(   Jfodlft  ,.10,0M         80       3,206  27.712      20,051 

do.  do.  prev's  JloulU.    8,008         61       3,562  23,i;8      13,608 

Beeves.— The  past  mouth's  business  begun  willia 
depressed  market.  Several  serious  failures  of  leading 
dealers  adding  to  the  bad  feeling.    For  two  weeks  the 


receipts  were  large,  and  this  helped  the  fall  of  prices  un- 
til the  lowest  point  since  1875  was  reached.  Choice  cat- 
tle sold  at  ll^c.  ^  lb.,  and  Texaus  at  6c.,  in  the  middle 
of  the  niontli.  Lighter  receipts,  and  a  much  betterquality 
t)f  stock,  mended  matters  and  stiffened  the  market,  but 
prices  could  hardly  be  quoted  higher,  considering  the  ex- 
tra good  beeves  olTered.  The  foreign  shipments  during 
the  month  have  largely  increased  over  any  previous 
month's  business.  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  list  of  ship- 
ments appears  as  a  barometer  of  the  market,  increasing 
rapidly  with  low'er  prices.  The  market  closed  very  weak, 
extra  cattle  selling  at  12c. ;  good  fat  steers  at  ll^ll^c; 
ordinary  to  medium  at  9>j@lUc.,  and  poor  Texans  at  7X 
@8>2C.  per  lb.,  a  decline  of  }4c.  per  lb.  in  the  last  week. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
WEEK  ENDING         Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Sept.  24 i%®Vd    c.  OHSlOye.  10    c. 

Oct.    1 6    ©12X0.  7>i@12Xc.  9Mc. 

Oct.     6 7>i®12Xc.  9    fa,ll;.;c.  Oic. 

Oct.  15 75i®12>ie.  8    ®U 'c.  10    c. 

Cows.— The  demand  for  extra  good  cows  fit  for  beef 
when  done  milking,  has  lifted  prices  up  a  point  or  two. 
Extra  large  cows  and  good  milkers,  are  worth  $-3  to  $5  a 
head  more  than  last  month  ;  the  best  cows  selling  for 

$75,  and  poor  ones  for  $40  to  $60 Calves  have  done 

well  throughout  the  month ;  the  receipts  are  getting 
lighter,  and  most  of  them  are  grassers.  The  closing 
prices  are  3@3Mc.  t3  ft.  for  grass  calves,  and  gVic.  ^  ft. 
for  good  veals  —  Sheep  and  Liambs. — The  business 
in  this  stock  has  been  active,  and  prices  have  advanced  a 
little,  notwithstanding  the  large  arrivals.  Prices  stood 
at  the  close  of  the  month  at  6c.  ^  ft.  for  extra  sheep,  5,i^c. 
^  ft.  for  fair,  and  4J^c.  ^  ft.  for  thin  and  poor.  The  best 

lambs  bronght  6c.  ^   ft Swiae  have  been  weak, 

steady,  and  strong  at  intervals,  gradually  bettering 
through  the  mouth.  At  the  last  the  tendency  was  again 
towards  weakness ;  the  market  closing  on  the  15th  Oct. 
withsalesof  live  at  5\ic.  ^  ft.,  and  of  city  dressed  at  6jlic. 
^  B).  Jersey  market  pigs  have  begun  to  arrive,  and  have 
sold  at  8c.  ^  ft.,  dressed. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton $18.00® ?20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton 19.00(51  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 15,00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-eake.  western,  per  ton 44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25.50®  40.00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  B 3®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Pernv.  GnanolO  p.et.  ammoni-i,  standard,  ^  ton. .$56.30 

do.       do.  Lobos,        do.        do.       do 47.50 

do.       do.       guaranteed.?^  ton,  cargo  C  57.50 

do.       do.       rectilled,  per  ton,  10  p.  e..  70.50 

do.       do.  do.  do.       3.10  p.  e.  52.50 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Paw  Bone, ...35.00 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Ville  fo'inula)  p.  1,000  lbs       20.14 

do.    Wheat  and  Gra.ss  Manure,  ^  1,000  Bs.,  27.00 

do.    Trujt  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.    Bone,  strictly  pm-e,  meal  per  ton.  42.00 

do.       do.  do.  extra  fine do.  40.00 

do.        do.  do.  fine do.  38.00 

do.       do.  do.  medium do.  36.00 

do.     do.  do.  medium  do.  37.00 

do.    Dissolved  Bone,  13  per  cent do.  40.00 

Quimiipiac  Fertilizer  Go's.  Pbosidiate.  per  ton..    ■  40.00 

*'  " '      Dry  g'd  Fish  Guaiai,  ton  9  p.  c.  am'a  42.00 

"  "       Pine  Island  Gu;iuo,  per  Ion.  42.00 

Stockbridgc  Corn  Maunre,  (Boston)  per  acre.. .  22.00 

**  Potato       do  do  do  12.00 

•'  Tobacco    do  do  do  eo.ofl 

"  Rve  do  do  do  ll.oo 

'*  "Wheat       do  do  do  16.C0 

Bowker'sHill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton 43.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (35@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00 

Gvpsnni,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton 7.00®S.OO 

Nitrate  of  I'otash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb 9.Uc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  41  percent)  per  lb 4  *e. 

do.  do.     (actual  potash  27M  per  cent)  per  lb  2    c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  Vi  to  15-p.  c.  p.  tou$20.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  jiotusli  50  per  cent),  per  lb...2Mc. 

Nitrate  of  Suda,  per  lb 4;.;c.@  3    e. 

Sulphate  of  .\ininanla  (23  per  cent.).  Jier  lb 5  *c.®  5^e. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (aliniiouia  11  per  cent)  p.  ton  |;30 


Ilofv  B*aolcI»«js-  ill  Slic  tVosl.— The 
number  of  hogs  packed  since  M'lrcb  1  to  dates  men- 
tioned are  estimated  as  follows,  at  the  ))lnce8  named ; 

187T.  1876. 

Cincinnati.  September  26 122.  ino        93,200 

Chicago,  September  26 I,2ii0,0fl0   1.005.0;;0 

Indianapolis,  September  36 r.5,(ino      321,00:) 

Cedar  Rapids,  September  26 !i.5,,50O        81,800 

Kansas  Citv,  September  18 60,157         13,6.10 

Cleveland,  Si'ptembi-r  23      122.612       143,408 

Other  places  approximately 273.301       191.!)63 

Total 2^055^0    1,730,000 

This  shows  an  increase  of  805,000  hogs  in  the  periods 
mentioned.  The  monthly  extreme  range  of  prices  at 
Chicago  for  1877  and  1ST6,  from  Jan.  to  Sept.,  are  : 

, 1877 . , , 1870 , 

Kr.   7!aiir/,\     (T.-H.  .\i\    F.r.  Ha/i'ie.    Gen.  Av. 

January $5.00    ©n.fi-}    $6.2.S    {6.81    ©7.41    $7,20 

February....    ,5.17       (;,.57        r,.Hfi       7.50       S..30      7..«R 

March 5.00        .5,77         B.31J     7.65        9.09      8  10 

April 5,15        ri.74i      r).,37        7.48        8.50      7.87 

May A.'Xii      5.05       5.30       (i.57       7.30     B.HO 

June 4.49        .5.n:!}      4.71        )).71         6.21       6.0:!1 

July 4.73        .5,03        4.94}      6.11         (i.68-    6..47 

August 4,61        6.29        5.10       6.82        6.47      6,39J 

Sei)tember..    4.92       5.69J      5..-i.'i}     B.52       6,27}    5.B7 


Extra  Numbers  Free. 

ALiIi  new  Subscribers  now  received  for  1S78.  are  en- 
tered at  once  on  the  mail  books,  to  receive  the  paper  up 
to  the  end  of  1S78  for  one  years'  subscription  price.  We 
print  a  lot  of  extra  copies  of  this  November  Nnm- 
ber,  and  for  the  first  8  or  10  days  of  the  month  will  for- 
ward one  of  these  to  new  names  received,  if  the  extra 
copies  held  out  so  long.  After  these  are  exhausted,  or 
after  November  10,  new  subscribers  for  1878  received  dur- 
ing Noveoaber,  will  receive  the  December  number  free. 


Bostt    «"oi-    Six    IVi-sous.— "C.  E.  C," 

New  York.  For  a  plan  of  a  stout  boat  that  will  hold 
six  or  eight  persons,  and  that  may  either  be  rowed  (U- 
sailed,  see  the  American  A^-icultuiist  for  March,  1876. 


containinej  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc'uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  uldch  we  throw  inln  smaller 
u/pe  and  comiensed  J'ojvn,    for  want  of  room  eistw/iere. 

Publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Aimual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy.  $1.60  a  year ;  Tloo 
Copies,  $3;  T/iree  Copies,  J14.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Alne  Copies.  $1.25  each;  Ten  to 
j^ineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Ticenti/  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Begistered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tlie  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss  .Bonod  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  35  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  If  to 
be  sent  by  mall.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  ofl&ce  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  i30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail*.  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Naiiibers  of  the  paper  Is- 
sued  for  20  years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  13  cents  each,.,. 
Clnbs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time.at  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 


TUc  Pi'emiiiiii  I^i^t  is  now  in  full  force, 
and  will  be  continued  some  time.  The  Table  of  Prices 
and  some  explanations,  will  be  found  on  page  441. 
Eight  extra  pages  of  descriptions  and  illustrations,  were 
give  last  month  ;  copies  of  those  pages  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  Any  one  desiring,  for  examination, 
the  whole  October  number,  including  the  premium  pages, 
etc,  will  be  supplied  with  a  copy,  post-paid,  for  10  cents. 

Xli«-    Illnciss    «r  W.    C   FlagK.— We 

regret  to  learn  through  correspondence  from  Alton.  111., 
that  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Flngg.  of  Moro,  El.,  was  (early  in 
October)  seriouslj'  and  even  dangerously  sick.  We  speak 
the  wishes  not  only  of  all  the  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists of  his  own  State,  but  of  those  of  the  whole 
countr}',  when  we  say  that  we  hope  that  the  fears  of  his 
friends  are  not  well  founded,  and  that  he  may  soon  be 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness. 

Pin-e  Croiiinl  Moiie. — The  Excelsior  Fer- 
tilizer Works.  Salem,  O.,  send  a  sample  of  one  of  their 
products,  their  ''  Premium,  Pure,  Odorless,  Fine  Ground, 
R.'iw  Bone."  A  rather  long  name,  but  one  which  the 
makers  say  is  all  required  in  order  to  describe  the 
article.  It  is  certainly  "flue"  and  " odorless,"  and  a 
rather  careful  examination  with  the  microscope  failed  to 
diHcovi'r  any  particles  that  were  not  bone,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

B..;ii-S<'    Sl«B|Hiioiit^  of    Fiifiii    S'ro- 

(lllcc. -Whole  fleets  ..f  lar^'e  steamships  i:re  de|iarting 
every  week  loaded  down  with  American  farm  produce. 
Sometimes  DOO.OOO  biish.-ls  of  wheal  go  on  a  Saturday. 
The  steamship  '-England."  of  the  National  Line,  alone 
took  6!>.ono  bushels  of  wheat  on  October  8,  equal  to 
8,000,000  lbs,,  or  nearly  2.000  tons  I  The  eight  Steamers 
on  that  day  carried  203.000  bushels  of  wheat  n!5. 780.000 
lbs.):  9.150  barrels  of  flour  (1.8.30.000  lbs.);  S.OOO  bushels 
of  corn  ;  .33,000  bushels  (if  rye  ;  3.F.50  bal.s  of  cotton 
(1,925.(»10  lbs.):  2,405  boxes  of  bacon  :  31,000  boxes  of 
cheese;  4,500  packages  of  butter;  1,1151)  tiis-ces  of  lard; 
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afeout  200,000  lbs.  clover  Beed ;  4,500  cases  of  Canned 
Meats  ;  1,530  bales  of  hops  ;  about  half  a  million  pounds 
of  fresh  beef  in  quarters  ;  besides  large  quantities  of 
tobacco,  appies,  tallow,  salted  pork  and  beef,  oil  cake, 
cotton  seed  oil,  starch,  1,200  bags  of  ivory  nuts,  4';7  slabs 
of  rubber,  grass  seed,  etc.,  etc.  The  above,  a  single 
day's  shipment,  will  give  a  pleasant  exercise  for  the 
yoangster  in  arithmetic,  to  figure  up  the  pounds,  tons, 
and  value  in  dollars  at  the  fair  home  price  in  any  locality. 
The  following  are  approximate  weights  :  Bos  of  Bacon, 
300  lbs. ;  Bos  of  Cheese,  40  lbs. ;  Tierce  of  Lard,  oOD  lbs. ; 
Package  of  Butter,  100  lbs. ;  Bag  of  Clover  Seed,  120  lbs. ; 
Case  of  Canned  Meats,  48  lbs.,  (2  dozen  2  lb.  cans) ; 
Hogshead  of  Tobacco,  750  lbs. ;  Tierce  of  Beef,  350  lbs. ; 
Barrel  of  Pork,  200  lbs.  By  and  by  we  sliall  ^et  the  official 
Sgnres  for  these  autumn  months  ;  they  will  show  our  esti- 
mate last  month  of  $500,000,ODO  received  from  abroad  for 
our  surplus  farm  produce  this  year,  to  be  under  the  truth. 
P.  S.— Export  in  lO;-^  months,  ISTT :  Fresh  Beef,  86,132,- 
730  lbs.,  value  $8,960,388.  Same  time,  1876, 19,990,895  lbs., 
Talue  $1,755,191.  Live  Cattle,  1ST7,  19,250 ;  value  $2,450,- 
350.  Presh  Mutton,  1,8^3,850  lbs;  value  $123,900.  Live 
Sheep,  12,400,  value  $81,350.  Total  value  of  live  and 
dressed  beeves  and  sheep  exported  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  13, 1877, 
$11,460,330,  against  $1,755,191  in  1876. 

Butter  Factory.— "  W.  L.,"  Waterloo,  P. 
of  Q.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  to 
Fpare  to  give  Tull  descriptions  of  a  butter  factory.  Much 
information,  ■with  illastrations,  is  given  in  the  American 
AgHcuUurist  ioT  'Ha.j,  1874,  which  would  be  found  useful 
by  one  proposing  to  build  a  factory.  In  Willard'a 
Dairy  Husbandry  (price  $3.00),  there  are  many  plans  of 
factories,  and  the  whole  business  is  described  in  detail. 

Tlie  Use  of  Inciil>ators.— "  W.  L.  M.," 

"Wilmington,  N.  C.  Incubators  ai-enow  attracting  mucli 
Bttention,  and  the  season  is  coming  on  when  they  can  be 
most  profitably  used.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  machines  can  be  used  with  the  same  facility  as  a 
dock  which  needs  winding  up  once  a  day,  and  will  then 
run  alone.  On  the  contrary,  an  egg  is  such  ft  delicately 
organized  embryo  tiat  th.e  utmost  care  must  be  exercised 
in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  incubator,  else  it  is 
destroyed  by  a  slight  excess  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
difference  of  two  degrees  either  way  if  long  mnintained 
is  sufficient  to  kill  the  eggs,  or  to  produce  such  weakly 
chicks  that  they  die  soon  after  being  hatched.  To  use 
any  incubator  with  success,  one  needs  to  exercise  tact, 
Jndgment,  constant  attention,  patience  under  probable 
failure  at  first,  and  great  care  in  selecting  eggs.  Then 
Tfith  the  right  kind  of  incubator  one  may  generally 
succeed  in  hatching  chicks.  An  incubator  with  an 
automatic  regulator  of  the  heat,  and  with  a  steac^y  source 
erf  heat  would  be  preferred  by  some.  The  cheapest  one 
ia  that  which  uses  horse  manure  ;  this  necessarily  re- 
quires an  experience  as  to  the  behavior  of  fermenting 
manure  under  different  circumstances. 

Cool  Setting  of  MilU.— "A.  D.  S.," 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  The  newly  discovered  process  of 
Betting  milk  at  a  very  low  temperature,  ia  workinj^  very 
well.  The  milk  is  kept  in  closely  covered,  deep  cans,  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  not  freeze; 
45  degrees  is  a  very  favorable  temperature  for  raising  the 
cream  in  the  shortest  time.  This  may  easily  be  procured 
hy  using  ice.  In  the  Cooley  System  the  cans  are  sub- 
merged in  water,  and  the  water  is  cooled  down  to  45  de- 
grees, or  as  near  to  it  as  may  be  practicable  by  means  of 
ice.  The  cooler  is  then  closed  and  this  temperature  is 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  further 
attention.    With  a  cool  running  spring  no  ice  is  needed. 

Trial  of  Agricultural  E^ng^iiteM  at 

Syracuse, — A  most  interesting  exhibition  and  trial  of 
agricultural  steam  engines,  is  to  be  held  at  Si'racuse,  on 
Nov.  12th,  under  the  management  of  the  N,  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society.  The  Society  offers  a  large  gold 
medal  for  the  best  engine  iu  each  class — under  eix-horse, 
and  over  six-horse-power — and  a  silver  metlal  for  the 
second  best  in  each  class.  These  trials  of  engines, 
will  be  very  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  using  them,  or  who  expect  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  many  will  be  present. 

Xlie  Colorado  Moiintainoer,  pub- 
HBhed  at  Colorado  Springs.  Col.,  by  Marsh  &  Adams,  is 
a  wide-awake,  well  edited,  and  beautifully  printed  paper, 
giving  a  good  deal  of  information  in  reference  to  that 
enterprising  new  State. 

Alpine  Flowei-s  tov  En^^lisli  Crnr- 
dens,  by  William  Robinson,  Editor  of  •'  The  Garden." 
This  is  anew  edition,  enlarged  ty  new  matter  and  illus- 
toations,  of  that  which  was  before  the  most  thorough 
work  on  its  aubject.    It  treats  very  fully  of  rock-work, 


showing  by  both  example  and  warning,  the  proper  and 
improper  construction  of  the  rock-garden,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  one  who  would  undertake  the  culture  of 
Alpine  plants  here  or  elsewhere. 

Xlic     Sportsiiiau'^     4jiazetteer«     oy 

Charles  Hallock,  Editor  of  "Forest  &  Stream, "and pub- 
lished by  the  Forest  &  Stream  Company.  A  thick  12 
mo.  of  about  9i;0  pages.  It  gives  descrip.ions  of  all  the 
North  American  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes,  regarded 
as  "game,"  U'eats  upon  dogs,  boats,  wood-craft,  and 
other  matters  useful  to  the  sportsman,  and  has  a  very 
complete  directory,  accompanied  by  maps,  of  the  princi- 
pal game  resorts  in  all  parts  if  the  country.  Sent  by 
Orange  Judd  Company  by  mail  for  $3. 

Xreatnient  for  Riag^l>oiie. — "  B.  A.," 

Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  This  disease,  which  consists  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  covering  the  bonL-s  of  the 
pastern  joint,  followed  by  a  deposit  of  bony  matter, 
which  in  time  causes  the  bones  to  unite  and  make  a  stiff 
joint,  requires  different  treatment  iu  young  horses 
from  that  necessary  with  old  ones.  Touug  horses  fre- 
quently recover  quickly,  while  old  ones  are  sometimes 
treated  without  effect.  The  proper  course  consists  of 
rest  and  cooling  applications  until  the  inflammation  is 
subdued;  then  apply  a  blister,  such  as  20  grains  each 
corrosive  sublimate  and  camphor,  10  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  aud  one  ounce  of  turpentine.  Watch  the 
blister,  and  wash  off  wlicu  the  effect  is  sufficient. 

Cleanliness  iu  tUe  Poailtry  Slouse. 

— "  H.  B.,"  Xew  London,  Conn.  When  ck-auing  the 
perches  iu  the  poultry  house,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
mixture  of  kerosene  oil  and  grease  to  the  underside  as 
well  as  the  top.  This  is  often  neglected,  and  the  lice 
gather  there.  Everything  about  poultry  management 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  to  avoid  failure. 

Oame    La^ws    oV   PeMMsylvania. — 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  digest  of  the  game  laws  uf  Penn- 
B3'lvania,  compiled  by  Chas.  E.  Scott,  of  Bristol,  Pa., 
which  should  be  read  by  all  persons  disposed  to  preserve 
valuable  wild  animals  from  extermination,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  are  nnlawfiil!^'  engaged  iu  snch  destruction, 
that  they  may  be   warned  of  what    the  laws  require. 

Concrete  Houses*.— ''A.  E.  W.,"  Char- 
lotte Co.,  Ya.  In  the  A77ie?ican  Agriculturist  for  Decem- 
ber, 1S74,  there  was  given  an  illustrated  article,  Inliy 
describing  the  mode  of  constructing  concrete  houses. 
This  kind  of  house  is  cheaper,  more  durable,  dryer,  and 
warmer  than  one  of  cither  wood  or  brick. 

A  SicU  Hog.— "E.  B.,"  Adams  Co.,  Ohio. 
Vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease  generally  called 
•'  hog  cholera,"  but  properly  typhoid  or  bilious  fever.  It 
is  useless  to  treat  a  hog  for  this  disease,  as  medicines 
very  rarely  have  any  effect.  Every  one  who  owns  even 
one  hog,  would  receive  more  than  the  money  worth  by 
the  investmentof  $1.75in  Coburn's  "'Swine  Ilusbandn.-," 
if  he  would  read  it  and  follow  the  plain  advice  there  given 
for  the  healthful  treatmeut  of  his  animal. 

15orroi;>'iaag  to  IBiiy  a  f'arm. — *'P.," 
La  Porte,  Ind.  We  advise  no  one  to  borrow  money  to 
buy  a  farm.  The  efforts  to  repay  borrowed  money  are 
now  overwhelming  thousands  of  farmers  in  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and  hundreds  are  losing  all  they  have  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  pay  exorbitant  interest.  Keep  out  of  debt.  A 
man  in  debt  is  poorer  than  one  who  has  nothing. 

Xlie  llicroscope. — Practical  Hints  on  its 
Selection  and  ITse,  by  John  Phin.  The  second  edition 
of  Prof.  Phin's  work  is  enlarged  and  much  improved 
over  the  first  by  abundant  illustrations.  This  is  much 
better  adapted  to  the  use  of  beginners  than  the  more 
elaborate  English  works,  as  it  describes  American  in- 
struments and  appliances.  Its  elementary  style  and 
full  and  plain  descriptions  make  it  the  best  hand-book 
on  the  microscope  for  the  novice  that  we  have  seen. 
Sent  from  this  office  post  paid  for  75  cents. 

Sending;  Postage  Stamps. — It  is  in- 
teresting, and  also  gratifying,  to  see  one's  suggestions 
adopted,  and  in  practice  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
Iu  July  last  we  showed  tlie  inconveniences  attending  the 
usual  method  of  sticking  the  stamp  to  a  letter,  when  sent 
for  return  postage,  and  showed  how  it  could  be  readily 
secured  by  passing  it  under  a  band  made  by  cutting  two 
slits  in  the  paper.  Since  then  a  large  share  of  the  stamps 
received  by  us  are  thus  treated,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  those  who  open  the  letters.  Formerly  it  o^ten  took 
more  time  than  a  stamp  was  worth,  to  detach  it  without 
so  defacing  it  tliat  it  would  be  useless,  but  the  method  of 
hohlingitinaslit.  saves  trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit, and 
what  is  often  of  great  consequence  with  us— saves  time. 


Sundry    Humbugs. 


__  Our     correspondence  — 

^^^fi^^^H  which  in  the  Humbug  line 
^I^j^i^TW^^  ^^  something  immense — is 
^^^  as  correct  an  indication  of 
§^  the  state  of  the  Humbug 
atmosphere,  as  is  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere.  Whes  circu- 
lars of  a  particular  scheme 
come  in  daily  and  regularly, 
we  feel  sure  that  those 
"  running  the  machine"  are 
making  money.  If  they 
come  in  slowly,  we  know 
that  their  business  is  dull, 
but  when  their  circulars 
show  a  ''change  of  base,'' 
and  tl  at  the  projectors  are 
trying  some  new  dodge — 
then  we  know  ''the jig  is 
up."  These  remarks  have 
reference  to  that  little  game 
which  has  been  played  by  persons  calling  themBelves 
the  "Finance  Committee  of  the  Louisville  Lottery 
Co  ,"  and  whose  circulars,  informing  thousands  of  peo- 
ple that  each  has  drawn  "  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  valued 
at  §150,"  which  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Russell  & 
Co.,  of  Bond  street.  N.  Y..  have  been  scattered  far  and 
wide— indeed  we  have  so  many  of  them  that  even  at  the 
present  low  price  per  pound  for  waste  paper,  they  will 
add  not  a  little  to  our  "profit  and  loss"  account. 
RuBscU  &  Co.  claim  to  be  only  concerned  in  the  matter 
so  far  as  to  deliver  certain  watches  when  certain  terms 
are  complied  with,  and  our  sympathies— such  as  they 
are— are  with  Russell  &  Co.,  for  they  must  have  been 
greatly  astonished  to  find  there  was  a  total  change  of 
base,  and  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  circulars,  mak- 
ing demands  upon  them,  were  no  longer  in  behalf  of 

THE  FIXANCE   COMMITTEE    OF  THE    LOUISVXLLE    LOTTEET 
ASSOCIATIOX 

— That  name  we  had  come  to  know,  if  not  love,  so  well, 
but  a  kind  of  joint  stock  affair,  a  sort  of  general  lump- 
ing of  "  all  the  Unclaimed  and  Forfeited  Prizes  in  the 
various  Legal  Lotteries  which  have  been  dra\\-n  in  the 
'United  States'  for  the  past  10  years."  The  unclaimed 
doings  of  the  Louisville  thing,  amounted  to  $94,000, 
while  this  new  circular  claims  the  amount  for  23  Lotter- 
ies, to  be  only  §122.944.00.  Then  {can  the  watches 
"valued"  at  §150  have  "gi'n  out"?),  the"prizes"  which 
Russell  &  Co.  are  to  deliver,  according  to  the  new 
circulars,  are  generally,  "A  Lot  of  Gold  Jewelry,  (about 
SO  different  patterns)  valued  at  $ — "—but  the  blank 
before  us  is  not  filled,  and  we  shall  never  know  what 
they  are  valued  at,  but  the  important  blank  after  "  the 
percentage  due"  is  filled  with  $14.00,  which  we^have  no 
doubt  Messrs.  Russell  &Co.  will  gladly  receive.^ 

80  JEWELRY   THINGS  FOR  $14,001 

just  ITJ  cents  a  piece— who  would  not  adorn  themselves 
at  this  low  rate  ?  In  the  old  flush  times,  it  was  said  of 
the  Attleborough  jewellers,  that  they  did  not  stop  to 
count  their  wares,  but  turned  them  out  by  the  peck. 
This  lottery  concern  hasn't  got  to  that,  but  "  80  different 
patterns,"  oh  1  We  are  not  yet  informed  how  "  Heth- 
erington  &  Co"  are  mixed  in  this  matter.  Circulars  are 
still  issued  using  the  name  of  Russell  &  Co.,  hut  the  cor- 
respondence in  reference  to  these  same  circulars, 
appears  to  be  carried  on  byH.  &  Co.,  but  those  who 
let  all  such  things  severely  alone,  will  not  be  bothered, 
as  to  who  is  who  in  the  matter.    The  operators 

CAME  TO  GEEEF  IS  POLK,  TOWNSHIP,   OHIO. 

Mr.  J.  "W.  Coulter  being  informed  that  he  had  drawn 
"a  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $150"— which  ho  could 
have  by  paying  $15 — wrote  to  the  parties  to  send  the 
watch,  C.  0.  D.  subject  to  inspection.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  notified  by  Hetherington  &  Co.  that  the  watch  had 
been  sent  according  to  his  order.  Mr.  0.  went  to  the  ex- 
press office  to  examine  the  watch  but  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  This  would  have  baffled  most  persons,  but  Mr. 
Coulter  went  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  put  in  a  bill 
for  attorney's  lees,  and  got  a  writ  of  attachment  on  the 
package.  The  estimated  value  of  the  watch  when  ex- 
amined was  $4.  At  last  accounts  Mr.  Coulter  had  a 
"gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $150,"  which  he  would 

sell  somewhat  under  valnatiou The 

''eotal  dominion"  lottert, 
called  a  *■  Gift  Concert."  wao  getting  to  b?a  nuisance 
such  was  the  number  of  circulars,  and  all  alike,  hut  since 
the  notice  iu  our  last,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by 
our  vigilant  Postal  authorities,  with  already  perceptible 
effect.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  the  lottery  swind- 
lers, finding  their  business  too  much  interfered  with  to  be 
profitable,  have  left  the  States  in  disgust,  and  selected 
the  ''Dominion"  as  a  safe  point  from  which  to  load  our 
mails  with  their  illegal  matter— a  little  game  which  our 
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officials  do  not  propose  to  allow.  They  should  find  some 
•way  of  patting  a  stopper  upon  one  Albert  Friedham,  of 
Hamburgh,  Germany,  who  has  somehow  got  hold  of  the 
names  of  respectable  people  in  this  country,  whom  he 
annoys  with  his  lottery  circnlara. . .  And  now 

LOTS   OF   ESTATES   IK   AUSTEAUi 

are  poing  a-begging,  all  for  the  want  of  heirs.  So 
numerous  are  they,  that  one  chap  has  a  printed  circular 
with  a  blank  which  he  can  fill  with  the  name  of  "the 
late'"  80  and  so.  Fortunately  all  the  estates  thus  left  fire 
valued  at  an  even  "  one-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,''' 
^o  this  part  does  not  need  to  be  changed.    This  is  the 

thinnest  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen Well,  here  is 

'Something  that  smacks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it  is 

ALL  ABOUT  LOTE   POWf  EBS, 

wliich  it  seems  there  are  fools  yet  to  buy,  and  rascals 
who  will  sell.  But  the  story  as  told  in  the -Buffalo 
Courier''  is  very  prosaic.  "Prof.  Hayden"  offered  to 
sell  "  Love  Powder"  wbich  would  work  ■'  wonders  upon 
female  affections."  We  are  left  by  this  in  very  mnch  the 
same  state  of  doubt  that  the  old  lady  was.  about  her 
indigo.  ""If  it  was  good,  it  would  sink  or  swim,  and 
sbe  couldn't  tell  which,''  Whether  the  *•  wonders  upon 
female  affections"  were  to  be  manifested  by  coring  the 
most  desperate  cases  of  real  old  fashioned  love— that 
kind  we  read  about,  or  if  it  was  to  start  up  a  glowing 
flame  in  ice-cold  hearts,  after  the  manner  of  Cupid  and 
his  "bellowses,"  as  used  to  be  pictured  on  the  valentines 
— wc  cTin't  say.  A  Mr.  Randall  received  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  love  powder  as  above,  but  instead  of  getting 
same  of  it.  and  esperimenting,  and  telling  us  what  it 
did.  he  in  a  very  nnpoetical  way  sent  the  "Professor's" 
letter  to  the  post  office  authorities.  Theynabbed  '*Prof. 
HaydL'n."  who  turned  out  to  be  only  Bill  Kelly,  who,  not 
having  $100  handy  to  pay  his  fine,  went  to  jail,  and  we 
don't  know  anymore  about  "Love  Powders"  than  we 
clid  before. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS, 

as  cool  weather  comes  on,  arc  a  little  livelier.  We  reply 
to  Several  that  Adee's  prescription  or  recipe,  which  he 
proposes  to  send  *'  free  by  mail,"  is  after  the  old  style. 
We  sent  for  it  long  ago,  and  found  it  to  be  of  stuff  not 
known  in  the  shops — but  he  overcomes  that  slight  diffi- 
culty by  supplying  it  himself. Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  has 

recently  been  ii>vaded  by 

TUAVELISG  EYH  DOCTOns. 

who  profess  to  be  from  the  "Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary"  in 
13th  street.  Now  York.  This  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
fellows  as  frauds,  for  no  proper  infirmary,  hospital, 
medical  college,  or  "university,"  (were  there  such  a 
thing),  ever  sends  out  "  agents"  to  drive  through  the 
country  and  look  up  patients.  They  came  across  the 
■wrong  customer  in  one  of  our  readers,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  designate  those  who  called  at  his  house  "a 
couple  of  impostors,"  and  says  that  "  the  eldest  of  these 
scamps  is  evidently  an  English  subject  about  50;  the 
younger,  less  than  half  that  age.  probably  an  American." 
Our  New  Jersey  friends  should  be  on  their  guard.  These 
chaps  offer  to  effect  certain  cures  for  specified  sums,  and 
whoever  does  this  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  treat  a  cat.  Our 
correspondent  is  to  be  commended,  ho  gives  his  story, 
Blgns  his  name,  and  then  tells  us  to  use  all  or  any  part  of 
it.  and  does  not  add :  "  On  no  account  publish  my  name 
or  anything  which  will  indicate  who  wrote  this."  Mr. 
Leach,  we  like  people  who  are  in  earnest,  and  you  are 
sound  on  medical  matters. 

AMERICA   13  A  GREAT   COU^'TRT, 

the  United  States  is  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  We  often, 
we  Yankees,  call  ourselves  "Americans,"  and  onr  coun- 
try America,  as  if  there  was  not,  let  atone  the  strip  run- 
ning far  to  the  south  of  us,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
Dominion  reaching  all  the  way  to  the  North  Pole.  We 
must,  with  whatever  of  rehictance  and  loss  of  national 
pride,  admit  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  quite  the 
equal  ot  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave" 
— i!i  quacks  and  quackery.  We  have  b.-forc  us  the  "  Her- 
ald of  Health,"  it  ia  published  by  W.  IT.  Cumstock  "  is 
his  name,"  and  Brocliville  "is  his  station."  We  have 
just  a  bit— "a"  sraudi;ing"— of  a  certain  kind  of  sort  of 
rc-ipi-'Ct  for  W.  II.,  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  hypocrite 
ahou*  him— he  is  not  impelled  by  "  love  to  his  fellow  be- 
liigp."  or  from  a  '  sense  of  dnry  to  humanity."  W.  II. 
says:  "Self-interest  Is  thQ  spring  of  all  human  actions, 
and  were  I  capable  ofactfng  above  that  motive,  I  should 
be  more  than  human."- We  arc  almost  tempted  to  say 
*'Bilh',  you're  a  brick."  but  in  view  nf  what  follows  wc 
don't,  but  are  forced  to  l)elievc  thnt  William,  you  area 
very  bad  plagairist.  and  have  gone  and  stolen  another 
man's  thunder.  Bosides,  wc  arc  not  sure  that  "W."  stands 
for  William  at  all.     Among  other  things,  W.  H.  offers 

MOl'NTAIV   IIERn  riLT.3, 

"Which  are  mane  of  herbs  which  arc  herbs,  bccaueo  thoy 
bavc  principles.  If  they  would  go  for  "  principles,  not 
men,"  it  would  be  all  the  belter  fi)r  the  men.  The  first 
principle  goes  for  the  blood,  principle  No.  2  gets  after 


the  skin,  the  third  takes  care  of  the  lungs,  the  fourth 
gives  it5  attention  to  the  kidneys — but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
enumerate  ;  we  should  say  that  these  pills  would  be  de- 
cidedly "  sarching."  Many  years  ago  we  knew  an  old 
darkey  who  did  "doctorin' 'round"  among  his  people. 
One  day,  in  a  ramble,  we  came  across  old  Henry,  who 
had  cat  a  lot  of  barberry  stems,  and  he  was  scraping  the 
bark  from  them  into  two  different  papers ;  we  asked  the 
reason  for  this,  and  learned— though  he  used  very  differ- 
ent, terms — that  the  bark  scraped  vp  would  act  as  an 
c.netic,  while  that  scraped  doicii  would  be  a  cathartic. 
We  asked,  "Henry,  suppose  you  should  scrape  both 
ways,  how  would  it  act  ?  "  the  "  Yah  !  Yah  !  !  Yah  III" 
that  followed,  left  us  to  imagine  that  the  effect  would  be 
very  "siirchin"- as  much  so  as  these  "Herb  Pills."  If 
one  wants  something  more  radical  than  Herb  Pills,  W. 
H.  offers  Root  Pills,  and  Indian  Root  Pills  at  that,  or  to 
be  more  precise 

"DR.   morse's  rs'DIAX   ROOT  PILLS," 

and  if  onedou'tbclicve  tbcy  have  "vartues,"  let  him  just 
read  the  pathetic  "Short  History  of  Dr.  Morse's  Father, 
Also  Showing  how  this  Wonderful  Medicine  was  Brouglit 
into  Use."  Doctor  Morse  had  a  father.  Dr.  Morse's 
father  had  a  son — that  was  Doctor  Morse.  Well,  Doctor 
Mor3e''s  father  sent  his  sou  off  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  show  much  Indian-ooity  in  case  of  sickness,  and  he, 
the  son,  was  to  learn  all  about  it.  But  Doctor  Morse's 
sou's  fatner  was  very  sick.  "He  had  eight  of  the  mosfc 
celebrated  doctors  to  attend  him,  night  and  day,"  from 
which  we  infer  that  he  had  a  constitution  second  only  to 
that  "  which  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  We  pass  by 
the  reallj- — in  its  place — wicked  qnack-mcdicine  lie, 
about  prayers  "ascending  to  the  Throne,"  and  much 
more  shameful  talk.  But  when  Doctor*  Morse's  father 
was  in  extremis^  and  "every  eye  was  bathed  in  tears,  a 
rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  a  mighty 

chariot ,"  thus  far,  reader,  we  have  q^uoted  from  the 

"Herald  of  Health,"  published  in  Canada,  about  Doctor 
Morse's  father,  we  now  turn  to  the  United  States,  and 
take  up  a  nice  little  pamphlet  published  by  A.  J.  White, 
in  New  York,  where  is  given  "  A  Short  History  of  White's 
Father,"  and  proceed — "  winding  its  way  nearer,  when 
all  at  once  a  fine  span  of  horses  before  a  beautiful  coach, 
stood  before  the  door,  out  of  which  alighted  a  noble  and 
elegant  looking  man."  This  elegant  chap  was  of  course 
Doctor  Morse,  who  at  once  gave  Doctor  While's  father 
some  stuff,  and  then  the  fathers  of  Doctors  Whorse  and 
Morite  both  got  well.  The  fact  is  we  are  getting  things 
mixed — but  if  any  one  wants  to  know  how  Doct.  White's 
father  got  well  let  them  read  the  story  of  Doctor  Morse's 
father,  or  if  more  interested  in  Doctor  Morse's  father,  let 
them  read  the  story  of  Doctor  White's  fiuher,  for  they 
are  both  alike,  and  one  is  just  as  true  as  the  other.  It  is 
only  those  who  can  swallow  snch  stories,  that  swallow 
the  miserable  quack  medicines  that  such  fictions  are 
used  to  sweeten. 


Fall  Mo-w'ins:  for  Corn. — Heavy  clay 
soils  that  have  a  good  covering  of  clover  or  grass  sod, 
may  be  plowed  this  month  for  a  crop  of  corn  next  season. 
We  would  not  plow  the  furrows  flat,  but  set  them  ou 
edge.  In  the  spring  a  good  harrowing,  lengthwise  of  the 
furrow,  will  give  a  sufficient  depth  of  mellow  soil  for 
planting,  leaving  the  decomposed  sod  just  where  the 
young  roots  can  reach  it.  A  light  application  of  arti- 
ficial manure,  before  the  harrowing  in  the  spring,  would 
be  very  beneficial.  The  planting  should  immediately 
follow  tlie  harrow,  while  the  boil  is  fresh.  Light  or 
nmcky  lands  had  better  be  left  until  spring,  as  this  treat- 
ment is  not  proper  for  them. 

A    Ilamstriingr    Horse.— "H.  B.,"  Kil- 

larney.  La.  The  rupture  or  separation  by  cutting  of  the 
tendon  of  the  heel  of  a  horse,  known  as  the  tendon  of 
Achilles,  is  incurable,  except  under  the  rarest  combina- 
tion of  favorable  circumstances,  and  then  will  almost 
surely  result  in  a  pei-mancnt  retraction,  which  will  cause 
the  limb  to  be  useless.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve 
the  horse,  the  whole  limb  must  he.  held  rigidly  motion- 
less with  bandages,  and  the  wounded  part  dressed  with 
cold  water.  It  fs  barely  possihh'  that  the  severed  tendon 
may  unite  in  course  of  time,  after  prolonged  rest. 

KfHi»:i-alion    to     the     South.  — "B,'* 

Under  present  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  not  the 
slightest  ob'ectinn  for  a  Northern  man  to  go  anywhere  In 
the  Southern  States.  Ifhe  has  a  desire  to  procure  a  farm 
there,  there  arc  now  very  favorable  opportunities  and 
aiiy  Inducement  to  molest  a  Northern  man,  which  may 
have  existed  In  some  localities,  from  just  or  unjust  causes. 
no  longer  remains.  There  is  one  locality  at  lenst.  wh^rc 
a  thrifty  colony  is  in  cnnrsc  of  formation.  This  is  nt 
ni'^hlnnds.  Macon  Co..  North  Carolina,  where  Mr.  T.  S. 
Kelscy,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  some  friends  have 
settled.  Mr.  Kelspy  writes  that  that  pari  of  the  country 
offers  many  npportuiiith'fi.  such  as  cheap  rtTttle  land,  and  a 
very  healthful,  mild  climate.    There  Is  ample  lOom  In 


many  parts  of  the  South  for  culonies  of  Northern  men,  who 
can  procure  homes  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money. 

ILndies   and   Children's    Shoes    cau 

hardly  be  treated  with  the  ordinary  blacking  used  upon 
men's  shoe-leather ;  indeed  they  are  usually  of  a  style 
that  would  be  disfigured  and  injured  by  the  usual  "'shine 
'em  up"  of  the  boot  blacks.  The  article  called  French 
Dressing,  made  by  B.  F.  Brown  &  Co..  is  prepared 
especially  for  delicate  leather  boots  and  shoes,  to  which 
it  gives  a  fine  finish,  and  it  will  make  traveling  bags  and 
other  articles  of  leather  look  as  good  as  new.  The 
Dressing  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  long  established 
Boston  houses,  and  has  been  in  satisfactory  use  for  a 
number  of  years  by  several  of  our  associates. 

^Vheat  ibr  Xame.— "  J.  B.,*'  Isabella  Co., 

Mich.  It  is  impossible  to  identify,  with  any  certainty,  a 
sample  of  wheat,  unless  the  whole  head  is  sent,  and  then 
it  can  only  be  a  guess  in  many  cases.  Different  soils  and 
vigor  of  growth  quite  change  the  appearance  of  the  same 
variety  of  wheat,  and  sometimes  even  change  the  color 
considerably.  Thus  a  white  wheat,  grown  ou  a  rich, 
light,  sandy  or  calcareous  loam,  will  be  light  and  bright, 
while  on  a  damp,  mucky  soil,  it  may  be  nearly  red. 


^Vhite  Specks  in  Bntter.—"  A  Sub- 
scriber," Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island.  The  white  specks 
found  in  butter  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  One  is  an 
acid  condition  of  the  milk,  which  causes  a  deposit  of 
small  curdy  particles  that  are  mixed  with  the  cream,  and 
when  it  is  churned  these  can  not  be  separated  from  the 
butter.  Another  is  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  salt ;  this 
forms  an  insoluble  soap  wiih  tlie  butter,  which  exists  in 
small  nodules  wherever  there  is  a  particle  of  lime.  An- 
other cause  is  the  cow  itself.  Some  cows  always  yield 
specky  butter  from  some  constitutional  peculiirity. 
Again,  it  may  be  that  the  air  of  the  milk-room  is  impure, 
and  conveys  some  germs  of  decomposition  into  the  milk, 
and  produce  this  effect.  A  possil)le  remedy,  if  the  cause 
is  acidity  ofthe  miik,  is  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  cream  pot,  and  stir  it  thoroughly. 

Tlie  Best  Piprs.— *' J.  H.  S.,"  Nortbampton 

Co.,  Pa.  We  cannot  say  which  are  the  best  pigs  for  any 
person,  without  knowing  exactly  how  he  is  situated.  The 
best,  as  a  family  pig,  if  only  one  is  kept,  is  probably  a 
pure  or  grade  Berkshire  ;  for  what  are  called  market 
pigs,  that  is.  pigs  for  small  pork  about  100  to  120  lbs., 
either  Essex  or  Suffolk  are  best ;  for  heavy  pork  the 
Berkshire.  Poland  China,  or  Yorkshires  may  be  chosen, 
and  one  of  these  is  about  as  good  as  another. 

llaniifaotnro  of  Tile   Tor  Conrey- 

ing  Water.— ''S.  W.,"  Placer  Ci>.,  Cat.  An  article 
descriptive  of  the  mainifacture  of  dniin-lilc  was  given  iu 
the  Amencan  Agriculturist  for  June,  18T4.  There  arc 
tile-machines  made  to  be  operated  by  horse  or  steam 
power.  In  using  tiles  for  carrying  water  for  irrigating 
purposes,  there  would  be  a  great  waste  through  the 
joints  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  head,  unless 
the  joints  were  made  close.  This  could  not  be  done  wiiU 
ordinary  tiles.  Common  clay-tiles  are  also  porous.  The 
best  thing  to  do.  perhaps,  would  be  to  make  cement  pipis, 
as  described  in  the  Amencan  AgiicuUurist  for  Dec,  1ST2. 

I*ro<liioe  of  a  <jJra<le  Jersey  <'ow* 

— "  W.  L.  S.,"  Jersey  Co.,  III.,  writes  tlial  he  has  a  grade 
Jersey  Cow,  2  years  old.  which,  in  190  days  milking, 
yielded  190'^  lbs.  butter,  besides  raising  a  bull  calf.  The 
product  realized  ($15  for  calf  included)  $G3.C>S  cents  ;  the 
cost  of  feed  was  $10.38,  leaving  $44.30  for  a  little  more 
than  6  months  keeping.  The  amount  of  milk  was  3.3023^ 
lbs.,  an  average  of  2*3  lbs.,  or  about  10  quarts  daily. 

Steamer    Tor    Coohing-    Feed. — "A. 

IT.,"  BulTalo,  N.  Y.  The  Anderson  steamer,  made  by 
Whitman  vt  Burrel,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y.,  is  a  cheap,  effec- 
tive, portable  steamer,  and  occupies  little  room.  It  is 
supplied  with  water,  by  a  lank,  which  can  be  had  with  it. 

A  Sample  oT  Oats  has  been  sent  by  a  cor- 
respondent at  Quarryville,  Pa.,  who  e.iys,  ftx)ra  1  bushel 
sown,  10  were  harvested,  and  frtmi  these  10  bushcla  105 
were  grown.  This  is  such  an  Insignificant  yield,  that  wo 
would  not  advise  any  more  of  them  to  be  grown.  There 
are  plenty  of  oats-which  weigh  45  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and 
on  good  soil  will  produce  20  to  25  bushels  flrom  one 
bushel  of  seed. 


ffinnd    Tor    Sale   in    Southern  IfV'is* 

oonnlii  nnd  Iflliinesota.— "  W.  E.  B.,"  Williams- 
port.  Southern  Wisconsjln  has  been  settled  for  several 
years,  and  there  is  no  Government  land  left  there.  But 
tliero  i^  plenty  of  unoccnpied  hind,  that  can  be  purchased 
for  $10  an  acre,  upw.ird9.  In  southern  Minnesota  thoro 
Is  still  some  land  left,  and  phnty.  besides  that,  can  bo 
houffht  from  railroad  companies  for  a  low  prlco.  The  on- 
ly prtiper  way  if,  to  go  and  look  out  for  yourscif. 
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13  Months  for  a  Year. 

Every  New  Subscriber  for  1878  sent  in  during 
November  will  receive  the  next  month's  paper 
free.  (See  page  413.)  This  applies  to  all  sub- 
scribers, whether  coming  singly  at  single  rates, 
or  in  clubs  at  club  rates,  or  in  premium  clubs. 

''Flie  Fairs. — With  few  exceptions,  the  fairs 
throughout  the  country  have  been  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful. For  many  years,  farmers  have  not  been  in  such 
good  spirits  as  they  now  are,  with  present  prosperity 
and  favorable  future  prospects  before  them.  They  have 
consequently  not  only  made  a  good  show  of  stock  and 
products,  but  they  have  generally  crowded  to  the  fairs, 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  have  put  the  difi'erent 
Agricultural  Associations  into  easy  financial  condition. 
It  is  w^ortby  of  note  that  those  fairs  \vhich  have  been  de- 
voted mostly  to  purely  agricultural  matters,  and  have 
avoided  the  horse  trots  and  miserably  poor  side-showa, 
have  done  the  best.  The  New  York  State  Fair  stands 
every  year  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  an  Agricul- 
tural exhibition  ought  to  be ;  and  although  the  manage- 
ment is  most  liberal,  the  grounds  beautifully  aud  expen- 
sively furnished,  and  no  outlay  is  spared  to  offer  the 
public  an  interesting  and  instructive  show,  yet  it  has  a 
handsome  surplus  to  its  credit.  We  do  not  wish  to  re- 
flect on  other  managements,  or  blame  the  executives  of 
other  societies,  for  what  we  feel  to  be  injudicious,  if  not 
erroneous  practice ;  "every  one  to  his  taste"';  but  we 
would  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  previously,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  managers  of  the  fairs  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  their  patrons,  and  especially 
upon  the  youngpeople,  and  in  their  interest,  every  thing 
that  is  questionable  even,  should  he  rigidly  excluded. 

Int<'restiBis:   Notes   on   H'olaslB- — All 

cultivators  will  be  interested  in  Prof.  Atwater's  article  on 
Potash  in  this  pap^r.  This  substance  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  as  a  fertilizer,  and  just  as  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence had  prepared  immense  stores  of  Petroleum  in  the 
earth  to  be  brought  forth  to  yield  light  when  the  great 
whales  failed  to  suj)ply  a  sufficiency  of  lamp  oil  for  the 
multiplying  human  race,  wc  now  find  that,  when  the  ordi- 
nary supply  of  potash  needed  to  produce  food  plants  has 
begun  to  grow  scarce,  the  same  kind  Providence  has  pro- 
vided for  the  emergency  by  wonderful  beds  of  this  valu- 
able fertilizer,  that  until  recently  lay  hidden  in  the  how- 
els  of  the  ■^rth.  These  deposits  underlie  some  600 
square  miles  in  one  locality,  furnishing  a  supply  for  cen- 
turies, as  Prof.  Atwater  tells  us;  and  doubtless  future 
discoveries  will  be  made  of  other  like  deposits. 

Xlie  Ai'Miy  ainl  Navy  Joiiraal  is  the 

leading  military  journal  in  this  country,  and  is  recog- 
.  nized  as  part  of  the  military  establishment,  receiving 
and  publishing  weekly  the  orders  from  every  Army  and 
Navy  Head-quarters  and  Bureau.  It  is  indispensable, 
therefore,  to  all  interested  in  military  affairs.  Eifle  prac- 
tice receives  much  attention,  this  journal  having  origi- 
nated and  advocated  the  movement  for  improved  rifle 
shooting,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  this  country. 
Its  editor  was,  for  the  first  three  years.  President  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  which  has  recognized  his 
services  by  electing  him  an  honorary  director  for  life. 

Naiils  in  tlie  Stomacli.— "M.  W.  S.," 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.  The  presence  of  sharp  bodies  in  the 
stomach  of  an  aniraal,  frequently  causes  death.  Nails, 
pieces  of  wire,  pieces  of  glass,  and  such  pointed  or  sharp- 
edged  bodies  penetrating  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  pro- 
duce irritation  and  inflammation,  and  finally  death.  It  is 
a  marked  symptom  that  deaths  from  this  cause  are  sud- 
den and  without  warning,  and  seem  to  be  painless. 

Rice  HuUers,— *' J.  A.  M.,"  Sarepta,  Miss. 
Eice  hullers  of  many  kinds  are  made  by  Squiers  &  Sons, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Had  you  given  your  full  name,  as  eveiy 
correspondent  should  do  (for  private  use  only,)  we  should 
have  replied  by  mail  some  time  ago. 

A  Kansas  Ileaj^c— "K  S.  M.,"  Wood- 
Bon  Co.,  Kas.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  advise  you  in- 
telligently from  the  information  at  hand.  Tou  should 
state  what  kind  of  a  hedge,  its  age,  and  its  previous  treat- 
ment, or  at  least  when  and  how  it  was  last  pruned.  If 
an  Osage  Orange  hedge,  has  it  been  lopped,  and  when  ? 

Xlie  Asatncnn  HorticiBltni-al  S3bo>^. 

—The  N.  Y.  Hort'l  Society's  Exhibition  took  place  at 
Gilmore's  Garden,  Sept.  26th-28th,  and  was  a  complete 
success  in  all  Departments.  In  fruits,  the  show  of  grapes, 
apples,  and  pears,  was  excellent,  and  in  vegetables,  the 


collections  were  such  as  are  not  often  seen  at  horticul- 
tural exhibitions.  The  display  of  what  are  kno^-n  as 
hot-house  or  stove  plants,  exceeded  anything  before  ev- 
er seen  at  any  of  the  previous  shows;  so  perfect  was  the 
development  and  wonderful  the  markings  of  many  of 
the  ''leaf  plants,"  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the 
unioitiated  that  they  were  natural  productions.  The  dis- 
play of  Cut  Flowers  and  designs  was  also  large,  but  in 
these  there  was  no  advance  over  former  exhibitions.  A 
Miniature  Flower  Garden,  the  beds  cut  out  in  the  ^  'iss, 
and  planted  to  show  the  ribbon  line  stj'-le  of  flower  plung- 
ing attracted  much  attention;  it  was  exceedingly  well 
done,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  the  exhibitor.  One  difficulty  connected  with 
the  Society's  exhibitions  must  be  remedied — so  far,  no 
distinction  of  class  is  made,  so  that  amateurs  are  forced 
to  compete,  if  they  compete  at  all,  with  professional 
florists  and  nurserymen.  It  is  probable  that  the  Society, 
at  its  nest  exhibition,  will  have  the  articles  offered  in 
separate  classes— one  for  amateurs  exclusively,  and  the 
other  for  professional  florists  and  nurserymen. 

Basket    Items    continued 
on  page  441- 


A  E-emarkable  Collection  of  Trees 

is  described  in  a  handsome  book  that  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, which  is  entitled  Arboretum  Segrezianimi.  It 
contains  a  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  in 
cultivation  at  Svgrez,  which  is  a  country  place  about  14 
miles  west  of  Paris,  the  property  of  M.  Lavallte,  the 
author  of  this  volnme.  We  suppose  that  this  arboretum, 
although  at  most  only  twenty  years  old,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  France.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  probably  the  best  named  large  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  that  country.  When  we  saw  it, 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  it  was  thought  to  comprise  about 
3,000  species,  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  acquired  from 
very  various  sources,  mainly  by  purchase,  and  bearing 
the  names  undi-rr  which  they  were  received,  and  the  per- 
plexed proprietor  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  their  names 
in  something  like  consistency  and  correctness.  In  the 
preface  of  his  work,  he  gives  an  almost  pathetic  account 
of  his  difficulties  and  troubles  ;  of  the  same  tree  or  shrub 
doing  duty  with  the  nurserymen  for  a  half  dozen  others, 
while  on  the  other  hand  different  species  would  be  re- 
ceived under  the  same  name  ;  how  many  species  common 
in  the  catalogues  are  really  not  in  cultivation  at  all,  while 
others,  said  to  he  very  rare,  were  met  with  in  profusion  ; 
how  ^' quelgnei  IwrUculteurs'''  had  the  habit  of  changing 
the  names  of  lonu'-cultivated  species  and  baptizing  them 
anew  for  the  sake  of  a  fresh  sale,  while  others  would  not 
hesitate  to  supply  orders  for  species  they  really  had  not 
with  those  which  they  happened  to  have.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  to  form  a  complete  library  of  tree-lore, 
and,  forgetting  as  much  as  possible  the  received  names, 
determine  them  all  afresh  for  himself,  uuder  such  scien- 
tific aid  as  he  could  command.  Hence  the  present  cata- 
logue, in  which  all  tlie  species  and  marked  varieties  now 
possessed  (over  4,000  in  number)  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged, the  origin  or  native  country  indicated,  the  syno- 
nymy given  rather  fully,  and  tlie  principal  published 
illustrations  cited.  All  of  which  should  be  very  useful  to 
those  who  have  similar  establishments  to  form,  or  to 
take  care  of.  There  are  a  good  number  of  species  of 
which  we  should  like  to  see  the  representatives  and  know 
llie  authority  for  the  naming.  For  instance,  among 
American  wild  plums,  besides  the  Prutiits  Ame?icana, 
mantwia,  and  Chicasa,  Ihe  enumeration  comprises 
Prurais  mgra^  pygTncea,  hyemalis,  and  acuminata.  Tliat 
some  names,  especially  of  persons  other  than  French, 
should  be  misprinted,  is  not  surprising,  but  the  book  is 
very  handsomely  got  up. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  in  the  preface  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  early  tree-planters  and  collections  in  France, 
from  the  time  of  Ren6  de  Bellay,  hishop  of  Mans,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centnry,  and  of  the  elder  Robin,  who 
founded  the  first  botanical  garden  at  Paris  at  the  close  of 
that  century,  down  to  Duhamel  and  to  Andre-Michaus, 
who  lived  in  our  own  time.  -A..  G. 

[Many  readers  will  he  glad  to  recognize  in  the  well- 
known  signature  to  the  above,  the  fact  that  Prof.  Gray 
has  returned  from  his  long  summer  excursion.  In  com- 
pany with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  other 
naturalists,  and— in  part  at  least— with  Prof.  Hayden's 
Survey,  he  made  very  thorough  explorations  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California.  In  a  private 
note  written  the  day  after  his  return  (5ept.  92d),  Prof.  G. 
says:  "Never  was  an  expedition  from  first  to  last  so 
fortunate.  *  *  *  From  California  to  Cambridge  with  but 
two  stationary  beds  was  trying,  but  we  stood  it  well. 
Have  been  everywhere,  and  everywhere  fortunate,  have 
learned  much^  wQv'ke^  hard,  and  enjoyed  it  all.  Are  at 
home,  well  and  strong— what  could  we  ask  more  ? " — 
Our  only  excuse  for  printing  a  mere  private  note  is  to 


call  the  attention  of  our  younger  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Prof.  Gray,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  tke  world's 
most  eminent  scientists,  in  rcconuting  to  a  friend  ihe 
Itenefits  of  his  long  journey,  gives  prominence  to  the 
fact  (thou. i^h  the  Italics  are  ours)  that  he  has  "learned 
much  " — such  men  never  stop  learning.  Only  the  shal- 
low cups  get  soon  filled. — Ed.] 


The  New   York  State  Fair, 


A  more  than  usually  successful  fair  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Rochester,  Sept.  17-21, 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  depending  upon  legitimate 
attractions  for  success,  and  has  shown  that  farmers  wUl 
patronize  a  purely  agricultural  exhibition,  without  the 
too  common  horse-races  and  objectionable  side-shows. 
Plain  farmers  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  and 
the  useful ;  and  at  Rochester  these  were  provided  for 
them  in  finely  laid  out  grounds,  and  an  unusually  good 
display  of  machinery  and  live  stock.  We  are  obliged  to- 
Btop  here,  because  for  once  the  dairy  and  farm  products 
were  deficient,  not  to  say  poor  in  the  extreme.  For  the 
greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union  to  fail  to  show  one 
good  sample  of  butter,  unless  it  might  have  been  a  small 
roll  exhibited  by  a  farmer's  wife,  was  something  re- 
markable, if  not  blameworthy.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  things  to  be  seen  well  worthy  cf  note.  The  agri- 
cultural machinery  was  excellent  in  every  way,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  observe  the  lively  interest  exhibited  by 
the  crowds  of  visitors  in  its  examination.  The  growing 
necessity  for  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds,  will  soon 
oblige  every  farmer  to  become  an  expert  in  its  selection 
and  its  use,  and  every  opportunity  to  study  it  should  be 
seized  and  utilized.  The  live  stock  was  good,  but  not 
so  numerous  as  usual.  Counting  from  the  Catalogue, 
we  find  170  entries  of  horses,  and,  curiously  eT^cuga,  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  cattle  of  the  aifi"erent  breeds^ 
Among  the  latter,  the  Ayrshires  were  the  most  numerous, 
numbering  between  40  and  50.  The  best  of  these  were 
exhibited  by  a  Canadian  breeder,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jardine,  of 
Hamilton.  The  Jerseys  were  conspicuous  chiefly  for  the 
presence  of  herds,  whose  owners  are  new  to  fame  as 
prize-winners,  and  the  absence  of  the  old  set  of  victors 
in  the  ring.  The  Messrs.  Burden,  of  Troy,  bore  off  the- 
most  of  the  prizes  in  the  Jersey  class.  Of  Dutch  cattle, 
(why  will  they  call  these  Holsteins  ?)  the  "  Unadilla  Val- 
ley Stock  Breeders  Association"  exhibited  the  best. 
More  than  40  Shorthorns  were  shown ;  the  "■  Prin- 
cesses" of  C.  F.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  took  the 
lead;  ''Treble  Gloster,"  owned  by  Fellows  and  Butta, 
of  Clifton,  took  first  premium  for  bulls  over  three  years 
old.  A  score  or  more  of  Devons,  and  a  few  common 
cows,  working  cattle,  and  fat  oxen,  made  up  the  ehow^ 
A  Shorthorn  cow  took  the  first  prize  as  a  milker.  A 
monstrous  grade  Shorthorn  ox  received  the  first  prize 
for  fat  cattle.  Amongst  the  sheep  a  lot  of  cross-bred  or 
grade  Cotswold-Merinos  were  very  noteworthy,  as  show- 
ing how  profitable  a  sheep  both  for  wool  and  mutton 
this  hardy  cross  can  be  made.  The  South-Downs  of  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  the  fine-wool  Merinos  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Carl  Heyne  were,  as  usual,  beyond  competition.  A 
good  assortment  of  pigs  were  shown;  those  breeders, 
however,  who  made  the  most  show,  failed  to  take  the 
first  prizes.    Of  poultry  but  a  small  show  was  made. 


The  Harvests  of  the  World,   and  the 
Markets  for  our  Products. 


A  review  of  the  condition  of  the  now  completed  and 
ascertained  harvests  of  the  civilized  world  is  interesting, 
as  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  question— what  will  be  the 
probable  condition  of  our  markets,  until  the  next  year's 
crop  begins  to  influence  them  ?  From  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information  the  Wheat  surplus  of  the 
following  countries,  which  compete  with  the  United 
States  for  a  market,  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Egypt 10,000,000  bushels. 

Canada 8.000,000        " 

Spain 2.000,000        " 

Germany 2,000,000       " 

Austria  and  Hungary 8.000,000       '* 

Total 30,000,000        '* 

This  insignificant  quantity  is  all  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  markets  of  the  worid  from  these  countries. 
Italy  has  no  surplus  to  export,  and  Russian  trade  is 
crippled  by  the  war,  in  which  that  country  is  now  en- 
gaged, 60  that  there  will  be  small  supplies  from  there,  to 
meet  the  serious  deficiencies  which  wc  have  to  note. 
These  deficiencies  exist  in  France  and  Great  Biitain. 
The  necessities  of  France  will  call  for  an  import  of 
24,000,000  bushels,  which  will  nearly  swallow  up  the 
whole  surplus  above  mentioned,  as  expected  from  all 
probable  sources.  The  harvest  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
very  deficient,  not  yielding  more  than  43  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  of  wheat  usually  consumed.  Consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  needed  supply  of  Great  Britain 
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will  therefore  have  to  be  imported.  The  quantity  re- 
quired is  estimated  at  90,000,000  buehelB.  There  is  no 
Bource  from  whence  this  enormous  amount  of  wheat  can 
be  procured  other  than  the  United  States.  As  it  happens, 
we  have  practically  the  world's  market  in  our  hands,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  may  now  be  fixed  at  New  York,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  by  our  rivals  at  London.  But  we 
are  not  to  understand  by  this,  that  any  unreasonable 
price  can  be  put  upon  our  grain,  and  realized.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  prohibitory  prices,  by  which  business 
is  stopped  altogether.  The  fact  is,  we  can  get  full 
value  for  our  wheat,  but  no  more,  for  if  prices  should 
become  unreasonably  high,  an  active  economy  will  be 
exercised  in  the  consumption  of  those  countries  having 
either  some  surplus,  or  just  sufflcient  for  their  own 
wants ;  and  supplies  will  appear  from  unexpected  quar- 
ters, to  compete  with  ours.  Then  the  bottom  would 
drop  out  of  our  market,  and  our  stock  partly  remain 
upon  our  bunds.  This  should  be  considered,  lest  too 
high  expectations  should  be  formed,  which  will  not 
be  realized.  To  spare  90,000,000  bushels,  will  draw  very 
closely  upon  oar  granaries,  and  will  add  $120,000,000  to 
our  income  in  hard  cash.  In  our  present  condition,  the 
moment  this  outward  current  of  grain  and  inflow  of 
money  begin  to  operate,  business  will  feel  the  beneficial 
efi'ects,  and  give  us  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
fortuitous  circumstances  combined  for  our  advantage, 
just  when  we  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  help. 


Bee  Notes  for  November, 

ET  L.   C.   ROOT,    3I0HAWK,   N.   Y. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  these  Notes 
that  one  of  the  best  swarms  in  my  apiary,  the  present 
season,  is  one  that  was  wintered  upon  its  summer  stand. 
I  am  generally  opposed  to  out  of  door  wintering,  yet  in 
an  ordinary  season,  bees  may  be  so  wintered  with  suc- 
cess. Even  when  the  season  is  severe,  bees  may  be  win- 
tered on  their  summer-stands  more  successfully,  when 
the  necessary  requirements  are  observed,  than  when 
placed  in  a  damp,  poorly-ventilated  cellar.  A  cellar, 
properly  ventilated,  so  arranged  as  to  be  kept  dry,  dark, 
and  of  an  even  temperature,  where  the  bees  may  remain 
perfectly  quiet,  and  undisturbed,  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  preferable  place  for  wintering.  If,  however,  it  is 
thought,  after  due  consideration,  best  to  winter  out  of 
doors,  the  liives  should  be  protected  in  some  way  from 
the  wind,  and  the  cap,  or  vacant  space  at  the  top  of  the 
hive,  well  packed  with  cut  straw  or  chaff.  This  packing 
will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  warmth.  When  wintered  indoors,  I  use  a  small  quilt 
spread  over  the  frames. 

The  Honey  Crop  in  Central   New  York. 

The  yield,  generally,  has  been  below  the  average,  and 
besides  being  less  in  quantity,  it  is  generally  inferior  in 
quality,  or,  rather,  in  appearance.  This  is  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  gathered  less  rapidly  than  ordinary,  and  the 
combs  thus  became  soiled  and  yellowish.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  flavor  is  inferior,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be 
the  reverse.  Having  recently  visited  the  dealers  in  New 
York  City,  and  inspected  the  honey  from  the  aparies  of 
several  prominent  beekeepers,  I  find  that  the  average  ap- 
pearance is  as  stated  above.  In  my  home  apiary  of  150 
swarms,  I  have  but  very  little  increase  in  numbers,  and 
have  marketed  2,7T5  lbs.  of  box  honey,  and  0,644  lbs.  of 
extracted.  From  another  apiary,  seven  miles  away,  re- 
sults are  better.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  location 
Is,  that  the  bees  gather  no  dark  honey,  and  the  white 
honey  is  of  superior  quality.  In  this  apiary  there  were, 
in  the  spring,  65  swarms;  this  number  was  increased  to 
100,  and  the  honey  marketed  was  3,225  lbs.  box  honey, 
and  356  lbs.  extracted,  showing  a  much  better  average  of 
box  honey  than  from  the  150  swarms  above  mentioned. 
Ctiieijtioiis   ami  AnsM'er.s. 

About  Ventilation.— "  W.  H.,"  of  Ironton,  Mo., 
asks:  "Is  it  best  to  close  the  bottom  ventilation,  or 
to  leave  It  open  in  wintering  bees  out  of  doors  ?  There 
is  a  3-inch  square  hole  in  the  bottom  board  of  my  hive 
covered  with  wire  cloth.". . .  .1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  lower  ventilation  is  not  essential,  yet  there  are  con- 
ditions that  seem  to  make  it  necessary.  The  lower  en- 
trance to  the  hive,  of  necessity,  gives  some  ventilation 
The  arrangement  of  this  lower  opening,  so  that  it  may 
not  become  closed  by  dead  bees,  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  the  question  of  lower  ventilation.  If  the 
hole  in  the  bottombonrd  were  12  inches  square,  and  cov- 
ered with  wire-cloth,  it  would  not  prevent  injurv,  should 
the  small  entrance  become  clo^iort,  and  the  bees  find 
themselves  confined  to  the  hive.  Some  of  our  best  bee- 
keepers make  hives  with  a  r)il2-inch  ventilator  in  the 
bottom-board,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  with  a 
slide.  For  wintering,  these  slides  may  be  opened  a 
short  distance,  leaving  the  openinc  in  such  a  position, 
nearly  under  the  cluster,  that  the  dead  bees  will  drop 
through,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  it"  becoming 
clogged;  while  the  opening  is  so  near  the  cluster  that 


the  bees  are  aware  of  their  perfect  freedom.  The  hole 
in  the  bottom-board,  3  inches  square,  is  large  enough, 
but  the  wire-cloth  should  be  removed,  and  a  slide  used, 
that  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 


A  Very   TJiijust  Custom. 

"  James  is  naturally  smart,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  him  an  education,  perhaps  make  a  lawyer  or 

minister  of  him." "George  don't  seem  to  get 

along  well  with  his  books— is  rather  dull— and  we 

shall  make  a  farmer  of  him." We  have  heard 

talk  just  like  this,  and  the  majority  of  people  act 
upon  this  principle.  It  is  ranli  crueltj- — rank  in- 
justice, at  any  rate.  It  is  giving  to  the  rich,  and 
withholding  from  the  poor.  If  through  the  fault  of 
his  parents,  or  otherwise,  George  is  less  endowed 
with  intellectual  gifts,  he  should  have  all  the  more 
done  for  him  to  make  up  any  natural  defect,  by 
culture,  by  discipline,  by  exercise  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  place  him  upon  a  par  with  his  more  gifted 
brother.  If  a  youth  dislikes  arithmetic,  or  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  study  or  thinking,  it  shows  a  de- 
ficiency in  that  faculty,  which  culture  and  study 
should  make  up,  and  thus  produce  a  well  balanced 
mind.  We  abominate  the  whole  system  of  "  elec- 
tive studies,"  now  so  popular  in  some  schools  and 
colleges,  which  allows  a  scholar  to  mainly  cultivate 
those  mental  powers,  in  which  he  is  already  most 
proficient.  A  rigid  course  of  diverse  study,  plan- 
ned to  develope  uniformly  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind,  is  the  one  which  will  turn  out  the  best 
and  most  useful  men.  After  a  good  general  ground- 
work is  thus  laid,  and  the  thinking  faculties  are 
well  and  unitornily  developed,  the  final  study  may 
be  directed  to  some  specific  line,  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  a  particular  business,  or  professional  life. 


Why  It  Pays  to  Read. 

One's  physical  frame — his  body — his  muscles — his 
feet — his  hands — is  only  a  living  inacMne.  It  it,  *he 
mind,  controling  and  directing  that  machine,  that 
gives  it  power  and  efficiency.  The  successful  use 
of  the  body  depends  whoDy  upon  the  mind — upon 
its  ability  to  direct  well.  If  one  ties  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  it  becomes  weak  and  finally  powerless.  Keep 
it  in  active  exercise,  and  it  acquires  vigor  and 
strength,  and  is  disciplined  to  use  this  strength  as 
desired.  Just  so  one's  mind,  by  active  exercise  in 
thinking,  reasoning,  planning,  studying,  observing, 
acquires  vigor,  strength,  power  of  concentration 
and  direction. 

Plainly  then,  the  man  who  exercises  his  mind  in 
reading  and  thinking,  gives  it  increased  power  and 
efficiency,  and  gi-eater  ability  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  his  physical  frame — his  work — to  better  results, 
than  he  can  who  merely  or  mainly  uses  his  muscles. 
If  a  man  reads  a  book  or  paper,  even  one  he  knows 
to  be  erroneous,  it  helps  him  by  the  effort  to  com- 
bat the  errors.     The  combat  invigorates  his  mind. 

Of  all  men,  the  farmer,  the  cultivator,  needs  10 
read  more  and  think  move — to  strengthen  his  rea- 
soning powers,  so  that  they  may  help  out  and  make 
more  effective,  more  profitable,  his  hard  toil. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  that  farmer  who 
supplies  him-self  with  the  most  reading,  the  most 
of  other  men's  thoughts  and  experiences,  will  in 
the  end,  if  not  at  once,  be  the  most  successful. 

"The  mind  makes  the  man,"  is  a  trite  hut  very 
true  adage.  How  much  nbnve  the  brute  that  toils 
with  him,  is  the  man  who  merely  works,  eats,  and 
sleeps,  and  cares  for  his  progeny  ?  The  brute  does 
all  this.  The  man  rises  in  dignity,  in  self  respect, 
in  the  respect  of  others,  just  so  far  as  be  rises  in 
intelligence.  We  have  a  certain  reirard  for  the  ant, 
or  colony  of  ants,  that  liy  long,  hard,  patient  toil, 
gathers  a  fine,  large,  showy  mound  of  onrth — yellow 
earth  it  may  he,  or  of  silvery  white.  In  what  is  that 
man  superior  to  the  ant,  who  spends  his  life 
wholly  in  scraping  together  a  mass  of  land,  and  a 
pile  of  yellow  gold  or  white  silver,  and  a  large 
house,  lives  in  it,  and  dies  tlu^re  ?  He  may  be  called 
a  successful  man,  a  rich  man,  but  what  does  that 
amount  to  after  all.  If  he  be  rich  in  good  deeds,  if 
he  be  an  intelligent  man,  it  he  be  able,  by  the  su. 


perior  cultivation  of  his  mind,  his  thinking  and 
reasoning  powers,  not  only  to  plan  successfully 
for  himself,  but  to  give  wise  counsel  to  others, 
he  commands  our  real  respect. 

Farmers,  think  of  these  things.  Now,  and  for  a 
few  coming  months,  while  the  field  work  does  not 
press,  devote  sonw  time  each  day  or  evening  to  mind 
development.  Lop  off,  if  need  be,  a  doUar  or  two 
here  or  there,  and  with  it  buy  one  or  two  books, 
especially  those  treating  of  your  own  business,  of 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  soils  you  till,  of  the 
crops  you  raise,  of  the  animals  you  have  to  do  with, 
their  differences  and  character,  etc.  This  will  lead 
to  further  thinking  and  reasoning  ;  it  will  develope 
mind-power ;  it  will  make  you  more  intelligent ;  it 
will  raise  you  higher  in  your  own  estimation,  and 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  your  family,  and  of  your 
neighbors.  It  wUl  aid  you  in  planning  better  for 
the  future,  and  will  thus  really  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Turn  to  the  long  list  of  books  on  the  busi- 
ness pages  of  this  paper,  and  select  some  book, 
first  one  that  will  interest  both  yourself  and  family. 
Let  it  be  read  and  studied  well.  When  its  thoughts 
become  your  own,  lend  it  to  a  neighbor  and  get 
him  to  read  it.  Then  choose  another  book,  and  do 
the  same  with  it.  Next  summer's  toil  will  be  more 
cheerful,  you  will  have  more  to  think  of  while  fol- 
lowing the  plow,  the  harrow,  etc.  ;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  a  year  from  now  you  will  have  more 
dollars  in  your  pocket. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXV. 

Polasli  In  Fertilizers.  —  Tl&e  Necessity  and 
Functions  of  PotasU  as  Plaut-food.— Tlie 
German   Potasli   Salts. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  about  the  "German  Potash 
Salts,"  what  they  are,  and  when,  where,  and  how  it 
will  pay  to  use  them.  There  are  abundant  indica- 
tions that,  on  many  soils  in  the  older  States,  the 
available  supply  of  potash  has  become  reduced,  and 
must  be  re-supplied  or  the  crops  will  fail.  AVe  are 
having  here  precisely  the  same  costly  and  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  gone  through  with.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  find  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
way  leads  down  some  twelve  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  into  the  depths  of  the  pot- 
ash mines  in  the  region  of  Stassfurt,  in  Germany. 
Commencing  near  there  but  a  few  years  ago,  the 
use  of  potash  salts  as  fertilizers  has  already  become 
almost  universal  in  Germany,  has  extended  largely 
into  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  reached  to  the  im- 
poverished fields  of  our  own  country,  and  even  to 
tbe  coffee  plantations  of  Brazil  and  Ceylon.  The 
amount  used  has  increased  from  a  few  hundred  to 
many  thousands  of  tons  per  year.  The  Stassfurt 
fertilizers  have  excited  an  interest  and  reached  an 
importance  comparable  with  that  to  which  Peru- 
vian guano  attained  years  ago. 

Potash  is  an  iugredient  of  every  cultivated  plant, 
and  none  can  grow  without  it.  In  the  AmmL-an 
AijricuUurist  for  March,  1S76,  were  described  some 
elaborate  experience  by  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand, 
Germany,  which  showed  that  potassium  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  leaves.  As 
Dr.  Nobbe  says,  "Without  starch  the  plaut  cannot 
assimilate  (the  materials  needed  for  the  growth) 
and  shows  no  increase  in  weight  because,  without 
the  cooperation  of  potash  in  the  chlorophyle  grains, 
no  starch  is  formed."  Another  function  of  potash 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
as  one  of  the  results  of  their  famous  experiments 
at  Rothamsted,  iu  England,  namely,  that  it  aids 
leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover,  to  assimilate  the 
nitrogeu  needful  for  their  growth. 
The  AmoanU  of  PotnsU   in   DlflTcrcnt  Planta 

and  Monuren 
are,  of  course,  quite  variable.  Clover,  beana,  peas, 
and  other  leguminous  crops,  the  common  grasses, 
potatoes,  toboceo  and  hops,  have  a  good  deal  of 
potash.  Turnips,  beets,  and  carrots,  contain  less, 
and  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  other  grains  less 
still,  though  the  stalks  and  straw  contain  a  good 
deal  of  potash.    Taking  Into  account  the  size  as 
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well  as  composition  of  our  ordinary  crops,  hay, 
clover,  com,  tobacco,  hops,  potatoes,  and  roots, 
take  large  quantities  of  potash  from  the  soil,  while 
grain  crops  exhaust  it  less.  Of  the  common  ma- 
nures, horse  manure,  particularly  if  it  contain  a 
good  deal  of  straw,  is  quite  rich  in  potash.  The 
same  is  true  of  manure  from  sheep  and  swine. 
That  from  neat  cattle  contains  less.  The  urine  of 
all  these  animals  has  a  great  deal  of  potash.  Our 
ordinary  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  superphos- 
phates, bone,  lish,  and  slaughter-house  refuse,  cou- 
tain  little  or  no  potash.  Peruvian  guano  yields  a 
small  percentage.* 

Sourrt'S  of  Supply   of  Potash.— Tile    Gcrmnii 
Itllncs   and    Salts, 

The  soap  boilers  and  glass  manufacturers  have 
outbid  the  farmers  for  the  potash  of  wood-ashes. 
It  might  be  obtained  from  sea-water,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  boiling  down  would  make  it  too  costly. 
Very  fortunately,  this  process  of  evaporation  of 
sea-water,  which,  if  carried  on  by  artificial  means, 
would  be  so  costly,  has  been  provided  for  by  nature 
on  an  enormous  scale  in  North  Germany,  and  we 
have  the  products  in  the  deposits  referred  to.  The 
area  of  the  deposits  is  calculated  at  some  600  square 
miles.  Mines  have  been  opened  at  Stassfurt, 
Leopoldshall  and  Westeregeln.  The  potash  de- 
posits are  found  at  depths  vai-ying  from  300  to  1,200 
ieet.  Though  thousands  of  tons  are  mined  yearly, 
the  supply  can  not  be  exhausted  for  centuries. 

Coiiiposilioii  of  tlie    German   Potasll   Salts.— 
Hi^li    and    Lo'W'    Grade    Articles, 

The  potash  salts  as  taken  from  the  mines  contain 
only  small  proportions  of  potassium  compounds, 
the  bulk  consisting  of  materials  which  have  com- 
paratively little  agricultural  value  and  are  some- 
times positively  injurious.  They  are,  therefore, 
subjected  to  chemical  treatment,  by  which  the  pot- 
ash compounds  are  more  or  less  completely  puri- 
fied. As  prepared  for  market,  the  potash  fertilizers 
contain  potassium  in  the  form  of  either  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and,  along  with 
these,  other  compounds,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures  from  circulars  of  the  German  manufacturers. 
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All  the  brands  contain  more  or  less  of  other  than 
potash  compounds.  Of  these  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia may  be  valuable,  since  it  is  useful  as  plant- 
food,  and  further,  aids  in  diffusing  the  pota&h 
through  the  soil  and  thus  bringing  it  'within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  chloride  of  sodi- 
um, or  common  salt,  though  not  needed  for  plant- 
food,  is  useful  in  rendering  other  materials  availa- 
ble, and  hence  often  quite  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 
For  certain  crops,  however,  like  potatoes,  sugar- 
beets,  and  tobacco,  it  is  apt  to  be  detrimental,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  chlorine  which  it  contains. 
The  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  injurious. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  in  the  table  are  low  grade  articles, 
furnishing  only  9  to  18  per  cent  of  actual  potash. 
The  crude  Kainit,  No.  1,  is  the  material  as  dug  from 
the  mines  and  ground.  The  prepared  Kainit,  No. 
3,  is  made  by  roasting  the  crude  Kainit.  The 
"Dung  Salt,"  No.  2,  is  a  waste  product  formed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  high  grade  articles.  Nos. 
5,  6,  7,  8  are  high  grade  articles  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
the  chlorides  or   "muriates,"     (No.  5),  in  which 

•For  tables  giving  tlie  composition  of  enltivatefl  pl:ints  and 
mnnurps,  see  Article  XVIII  of  this  sei-ies  in  Ameyicaii  Agi-i- 
CJ^rtunX  for  June,  1S76.  See  also  tables  in  article  for  Oct..  1677, 


the  potassium  is  combined  with  chlorine,  as 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  "  muriate  of  potash,"  as 
the  dealers  call  it,  and  the  sulphates,  Nos,  6, 7,  8,  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  sul- 
phate of  potash ;  little  of  No.  8  is  manufactured. 
It  is  becoming  customary  to  characterize  these 
salts  by  the  percentages  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
potassium  they  furnish.  Thus  an  "80  per  cent  sul- 
phate "  is  one  that  contains  80  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  100  lbs.  of  the  salt.  An  "  80  per  cent  mu- 
riate "  would  in  like  manner  contain  80  per  cent  of 
chloride  of  potassium. 

Most  Desirable  Grades   for  Oar  Use. 

It  is  clear  that  for  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
high  grades  must  be  the  most  economical  as  potash 
fertilizers.  The  sulphates  are,  on  tho  whole,  pre- 
ferable, but  the  potassium  in  these  is  more  costly 
than  in  tke  chlorides.  The  chlorides  sometimes  in- 
jure the  burning  quality  of  the  leaf  of  tobacco,  de- 
crease the  amount  of  sugar  iu  sugar-beets,  and  of 
starch  in  potatoes,  and  make  the  latter  less  "mealy" 
than  is  desirable.  The  sulphates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  safe.  For  buckwheat,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  for  leguminous  crops 
and  grasses,  and  for  wet  soils,  the  chlorides  are 
preferable  because  cheaper.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  desirable  grades  will  probably  be — 

For  Sulphates :  the  highest  grades,  which  contain 
from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, corresponding  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  ac- 
tual potash. 

For  Chlorides:  the  "muriate"  with  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  chloride  of  potassium,  corresponding  to 
50-53  per  cent  of  potash. 

By  the  above  table,  the  amount  of  actual  potash 
in  the  low  grade  salts,  varies  from  9  to  18  per  cent. 
Some  articles  sold  in  this  country  have  yielded  as 
low  as  7  or  8  per  cent.  The  disadvantage  in  pur- 
chasing these  poorer  articles  is  a  double  one.  Not 
only  do  they  furnish  very  little  potash,  the  bulk 
being  made  up  of  other  and  inferior  or  injurious 
compounds,  but  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  the  cost 
of  ^.  eight  and  handling  of  this  extra  material  be- 
tween the  mines  in  Germany  and  his  farm. 

"Wile  II,  "Where,  and  How  to  use  Potasll  Salts. 

As  to  soils.  Whether  a  given  soil  is  deficient  in 
potash  or  not  can  be  best  told  by  actual  experiment. 
In  general,  potash  is  more  likely  to  be  lacking  in 
light,  sandy,  and  calcareous  (lime)  soils,  and  in  those 
consisting  largely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
like  peat  and  muck  beds  and  moors.  It  is  more  apt 
to  be  plenty  in  loamy  and  clayey  soils  that  come 
from  what  the  geologists  call  igneous  rocks,  such 
as  trap,  granite  and  syenite.  But  in  sods  of 
either  of  these  classes,  the  available  supply  may  be 
reduced  by  cropping.  Where  guanos,  phosphates, 
bone,  fish  manures,  and  other  fertilizers  rich  in  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  but  furnishing 
little  or  no  potash,  do  not  bring  as  large  returns  as 
formerly,  a  trial  of  potash  salts  is  recommended. 

As  to  crops.  The  potash  salts  have  proven  espe- 
cially good  for  fodder  crops,  like  grass  and  rye  ;  for 
leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover,  beans,  peas, 
and  vetches ;  and  for  com,  potatoes,  roots,  tobac- 
co, and  fraits.  The  immediate  effects  upon  grain 
crops  are  usually  not  so  beneficial. 

The  method  of  applying  potash  salts  isof  great 
Importance.  Cases  are  common — I  have  known 
several  myself,  where  crops  were  injured  or  des- 
troyed by  improper  application.  The  great  point 
is  to  have  the  material  uniformly  diffused  through 
the  soil,  BO  as  to  be  within  as  ready  reach  of  as 
many  of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  not  to  be  con- 
centrated in  single  places  in  such  quantity  as  to  in- 
jure the  plants.  The  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to 
apply  it  some  time  before  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
fall  for  the  coming  season's  crop,  for  instance,  so 
that  the  water  from  rains  and  melting  snows  may 
have  opportunity  to  distribute  the  potash  through 
the  soil ;  or  to  mix  with  manure  by  spreading  on  the 
heap  as  it  accumulates ;  or  to  compost  with  muck, 
farm  refuse,  or  earth,  and  apply  as  long  as  possible 
before  the  growth  of  the  crop  begins.  K  neither 
of  these  ways  can  be  followed,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  mix  the  salts  with  three  or  four  times  their 
bulk  of  earth,  spread  the  mixture  uniformly,  and 
either  plow  under  or  harrow  in.    Potash  salts  are 


best  applied,  not  alone,  but  mixed  with  phos- 
phates and  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Peruvian  guano,  ammoniated  phosphates,  bone 
and  fish,  each  furnish  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  and,  if  superphosphated,  sulphuric  acid 
also.  The  potash  salts  supply  potash  with  more  or 
less  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia.  Such  mixtures, 
therefore,  would  form  "complete  fertilizers." 

In  Germany,  where  the  potash  salts  have  come 
into  very  general  use,  quantities  corresponding  to 
from  200  to  400,  or  at  most  500  lbs.  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  from  300  to  600  lbs.  of  the  lower  grades, 
per  acre,  are  recommended.       W.  O.  Atwateb, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middleiomi,  Conn. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  93. 

ET    GEORGB    E.    WARINQ,    JR. 

I  now  refer  back  to  the  first  of  this  series  of  pa- 
pers— published  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
January,  1870.  I  there  gave  an  account  of  the 
purposes  and  intentions  with  which  the  enter- 
prise of  improving  and  cultivating  the  farm  had 
been  undertaken  (in  September,  1867).  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  that 
first  paper,  I  quote  the  following:  "I  have  this 
basis  to  go  upon  :  My  land  had  been  exhausted  by 
a  long  series  of  robberies  that  had  sapped  its  very 
vitality.  Henceforth  it  must  take  in  much  more 
than  it  should  be  called  upon  to  give  out.  Much 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  draining  and  deep  culti- 
vation, but  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  impoverished 
soil  must  receive  manure  from  abroad.  ***** 
The  details  of  the  plan  included  heai'y  over-stocking 
and  fanetj  prices.  The  one  should  help  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  and  the  other  the  money  in- 
come. The  two  fundamental  themes  of  the  project 
were  these  :  1.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  land.  If  50  cows  are  put  upon  50 
acres,  and  kept  in  good  condition  by  buying  food 
at  the  outset,  their  manure  will  in  time  make  the 
land  rich  enough  to  support  them,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, without  buying.  2.  Extra  price  is  all  profit. 
Given  all  the  appointments  of  a  good  dairy,  it  cost^ 
no  more  to  make  butter  worth  75c.  per  pound  than 
50c.  per  pound.  No  more  cows  are  kept,  no  more 
and  no  richer  food  is  consumed,  and  no  extra  help 
has  to  be  hired.  In  my  neighborhood  butter  costs 
about  30c.  to  make  ;  at  50c.  there  is  a  profit  of  20c., 
.and  at  75c.  there  is  a  profit  of  45c.  The  20e.  is 
eamed  by  the  investment  of  capital  and  laboiif  the 
extra  25e.,  by  care,  skill,  and  neatness.  ****** 
The  farm  was  to  have  ten  years  rest.  It  is  charged 
with  no  extra  burdens  ;  ithas  no  expensive  family  to 
support,  only  the  household  of  work-people,  who 
are  necessary  for  its  improvement ;  and  it  has  no 
income  to  pay,  (except  interest  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal,) as  neither  my  associate  nor  myself  is  to  re- 
ceive any  compensation  during  the  course  of  the 
improvement ;  *  *  *  *  untU  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  when  the  whole  concern,  farm,  stock,  im- 
plements, and  investments  are  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  *  *  *  *  The  amount  of  profit  to  be  di- 
vided, or  the  amount  of  loss  to  be  made  up,  will  be 
the  best  test,  as  to  whether  the  work  at  Ogden 
Farm  has  been  practical  farming  or  not,  for  if  it 
does  not  pay,  it  can  not  be  considered  practiced." 

The  term  of  ten  years  has  now  expired,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  results.  In  one 
respect,  the  original  plan  has  not  been  carried  out — 
we  did  not  wind  up  the  affair  with  an  auction.  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Tyler,  my  associate  and  capitalist,  with 
my  full  assent,  has  deeded  the  whole  property  to 
his  son,  and  it  is  still  to  be  carried  on  under  my 
general  direction.  The  accounts  are  not  yet  fully 
made  up,  nor  can  they  be  for  some  months,  but  it 
was  clear  that  the  total  result  would  show  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  money.  If  my  principle — quoted 
above — is  to  be  adhered  to,  the  work  at  Ogden 
Farm  has  not  been  practical  farming.  I  shall  con- 
sider this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  future  paper.  I 
propose  first  to  take  up  some  of  the  details. 

From  the  very  start,  our  main  product— aside 
from  live  stock— has  been  Jersey  butter.  For  more 
than  a  year  we  bought  a  large  amount  of  milk,  to 
increase  the  butter  product,  and  we  ran  a  milk- 
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wagon  to  sell  skim-milk  in  town.  Except  for  this, 
there  has  been  very  little  indeed  sold  from  the 
place,  besides  the  regular  semi-weekly  product  of 
butter,  and  the  balance  to-the-good  in  the  "Pro- 
duce sold  "  account,  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  butter.  The  skimmed 
milk  and  other  sales  would  just  about  pay  for  the 
milk  bought. 

PBonncE  Sou)  Account. 
Dt.  to  Purchases.  Cr.  by  Sales,    Net  Credit, 

■WTiole  ten  years $3,114.83      $2.3,321.82       $20,206.97 

First  year No  pnrchases.  826.07  826.07 

Last  Tear 33T.7.3  2,866.17  2.529.44 

Best  year,  (1873) 1,.352.62         5,690.06  4,3:J8.04 

The  year  1873  is  tlie  only  single  year,  for  which 
the  account  has  been  made  up  in  detail.  This  was 
published  in  Ogden  Farm  Papers  No.  49  (March, 
1874).  In  this  year  the  sales  of  butter  were  rather 
more  tlian  the  "net  credit"  of  all  sales.  We  made 
5,912  pounds,  which  we  sold  for  (net  cash,  after  de- 
ducting all  charges  for  home  consumption,  expres- 
sage,  and  commission,)  $4,472.85,  being  over  75cts. 
per  pound  for  the  whole  product. 

For  more  than  five  years  past,  we  have  made  all 
of  our  regular  sales  at  51  per  pound,  getting  this 
price  for  all  we  could  supply  at  all  regularly.  Usu- 
ally in  June,  with  many  fresh  cows,  and  with  the 
Newport  season  not  fairly  commenced,  we  have 
had  to  sell  our  surplus  for  less — generally  for  50cts. 
— and  we  have  always  sold  from  60O  to  1,200  lbs. 
yearly,  through  an  agent  in  Boston,  on  which  we 
have  paid  12i  eta,  commission.  Making  all  of  these 
deductions,  we  have  never  averaged  so  little,  for 
any  year  of  the  past  five,  as  75  cts.  per  pound.  In 
eecuring  this  result,  we  have  never  made  any  con- 
siderable outlay,  beyond  what  would  be  necessary 
in  the  care  of  any  ordinary  dairy.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  gone  on  and  gained  experience,  we  have 
cheapened  and  simplified  our  methods  from  those 
at  first  adopted,  and  I  think  we  now  make  our  but- 
ter as  cneaply  as  an}'  tolerably  good  dairj-man  in 
the  country.  Neither  have  we  gone  to  any  great 
expense  in  advertising.  We  have  always  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  have  the  butter  as  good  as  it  could 
be  made,  to  put  it  up  in  an  attractive  form,  and  to 
make  it  known  by  actual  trial.  We  began  selling 
at^SO  cts.,  and  we  took  measures  to  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  could  appreciate  it.  We 
raised  the  price  first  to  65  cts.,  then  to  75  cts.,  to 
90  cts.,  and  to  $1— and  there  it  has  remained  for 
five  years  past.  Customers  Sometimes  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  conform  to  the  usual  lowering  of 
prices,  but  they  rarely  enforce  the  suggestion  by 
stopping  their  purchases  ;  when  they  do  so,  there 
is  always  some  one  else  ready  to  succeed  them.  It 
would  be  pure  guess  work  for  mc  to  say  to  what 
an  extent  this  business  might  be  carried,  and  any 
one  else  can  guess   as  well   as   I   can. 

If  butter-making  had  been  our  chief  industry,  we 
should  have  made  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  wc 
have,  and  I  think  I  could  have  disposed  of  it  all  at 
the  same  price.  Butter-making  has  always  been 
incidental  and  subordinate  to  our  business  of  rais- 
ing and  selling  Jersey  cattle,  so  that  we  have  always 
kept  some  cows  which  were  no  longer  of  much  use 
for  the  dairy,  for  the  sake  of  their  calves,  and  we 
have  kept  all  in  fair  breeding  condition,  when  by 
higher  feeding  we  could  have  added  very  much  to 
their  butter  product.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  render 
the  butter-making  incident  .in  important  incident. 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  this  branch  of 
our  work  we  have  been  successful  and  practical. 


Really  the  most  important  question  about  our  en- 
terprise, relates  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  as  af- 
fected by  our  course  of  treatment.  For  ten  years 
wc  have  bought  very  nearly  all  the  grain  fed  on  the 
place — and  we  have  averaged  the  equivalent  of  25 
to  35  cows.  For  three  years  we  bought  nearly  all 
of  our  hay  ;  for  three  years  more  we  houirlil  almut 
one-half  of  what  was  used  ;  and  for  the  last  four 
years  we  have  bought  very  little  hay  or  foraire  nf 
any  kind.  The  total  cost  of  the  purchasi'd  foed 
will  he  given  in  a  future  number  of  this  series. 

During  all  this  time  wc  have  practically  sold 
nothing  from  the  farm  save  butter,  a  little  skimmed 
milk,  anil  a  moderate  number  of  cattle.  When  we 
began,  the  land  was  as  jioor  as  it  could  well  be — so 
poor  that  the  hay  crop  amounted  to  very  litUe  in- 


deed. The  first  year  we  did  not  cut  ihe  equivalent 
of  ten  tons  all  told.  In  1876  the  land  (60  acres)  was 
divided  about  as  follows :  yard,  house,  and  bam-lot, 
garden,  etc.,  4  acres  ;  fodder-corn,  6  acres  ;  oats, 
(cut  green),  6  acres  ;  grass,  44  acres.  The  crop  of 
hay  and  cured  oats  (so  much  as  was  not  fed  green) 
was  over  95  tons,  although  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  so  very  dry  that  there  v>  ae  no  second 
crop  at  all.  In  an  ordinary  season  we  should  have 
had  at  least  20  tons.  The  crop  of  1877  has  been 
very  poor  so  far  as  hay  was  concerned,  (although 
the  oats  were  a  capital  crop,  and  the  fodder-corn 
very  fine).  The  failure  of  the  grass  crop  was  not 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  drouth — and  the  immense  cloud  of  grasshop- 
pers— of  1876,  entirely  destroyed  the  grass.  Where 
we  cut  Si  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  in  1876,  we  had 
cut  a  half  ton  of  weeds  in  1877.  We  have  al- 
ways cut  some  of  the  early  grass  for  soUiug — less 
this  year  than  usual. 


How  much  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  land 
is  due  to  draining,  and  how  much  to  the  large 
amount  of  manure  made  on  the  place,  can  not  be 
determined.  Both  have  been  important.  About 
six  acres  was,  some  7  or  8  years  ago,  plowed  about 
twelve  inches  deep.  The  subsoil  of  bine  clay, 
which  was  brought  to  the  surface,  was  a  lasting  in- 
Jury  to  the  land.  It  still  shows  the  iU  effect  of  the 
treatment,  in  spite  of  time  and  manure.  Certainly 
in  this  case — and  I  think  many  other  similar  in- 
stances could  be  found — deep  plowing  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  it  will  be  well  for  all  enthusiasts  who 
are  disposed  to  follow  the  extreme  theories  of  the 
deep  plowers,  to  study  very  cautiously  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subsoil  which  they  propose  to  bring  to 
the  surface.  I  confess  to  having  been  an  advocate 
of  these  theories  for  many  years,  and  I  have  seen 
them  sustained  on  certain  soils,  but  I  have  slowly 
come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  usually  the  safest  plan 
to  leave  the  "  surface  soil"  where  nature  made  it, 
and  where  she  always  keeps  it  in  her  most  fertile 
forests  and  fields. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Canning  Factory. 


"Have  you  heerd  on't,"  asked  Uncle  Jotham 
Sparrowgrass,  one  evening  last  winter,  as  he  walked 
into  our  sitting  room,  and  sat  down  by  the  stove — 
"  we  are  gwyne  to  have  a  factory  in  Hookertown, 
next  summer,  to  put  up  tomatoes  and  apples,  and 
all  sorts   of  fruits  and  vegetables,   in  tin   cans." 

"Want  to  know  1  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bunker,  rais- 
ing the  gold-bowed  spectacles  that  Josiah,  our  son- 
in-law  gave  her,  "  where  did  you  get  the  news  ? " 

"  Deacon  Smith  told  me  so  over  to  the  bank  to- 
day—capital is  all  raised  and  money  all  promised 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  begin.  They  used  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  thing  over  on  the  Island 
more'n  thirty  years  ago,  only  they  used  glass  cans 
instead  of  tin,  and  the  work  was  done  at  home  in- 
stead of  in  a  factory.  Don't  believe  they'll  du  it 
any  better  now — ye  see  if  they  du — Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grasses  prcsarves  will  never  be  beat  in  our  day." 

"  It  will  be  just  like  the  sorghum  mill  started 
here  in  war  times — sec  if  'taint,"  said  Jake  Frink. 
"They  made  a  great  swell,  and  you'd  'a  thought 
that  Hookertown  Street  was  gwyne  to  run  with 
merlasscs.  The  thing  went  up  in  tu  year,  and  now 
yer  can't  git  any  kind  o'  decent  sweetening  short  of 
fifty  cents  a  gallon  ;  I  don't  take  any  more  stock  in 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Nobody  expected  you  would,"  said  Scth  Twiggs, 
dropping  a  live  coal  from  the  stove  on  the  bowl  of 
his  meerschaum,  "your  capital  is  already  invested 
down  to  the  gin  palace." 

"The  age  of  mcrikles  ain't  past  yit,  is  It?"  said 
Tucker,  in  a  meditative  mood. 

"I  wonder  if  there'll  be  any  rum  made  of  the 
leavings?"  inquired  Jones,  expectantly,  recalling 
his  experience  on  a  sugiir  plantation. 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it,"  said  Seth,  with  a  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  and  an  extra  pulT  at  his  pipe,  that 
by  this  time  was  in  full  blast.  "Suckers  will  go 
dry  around  the  canning  factory  when  they  git  her 
started,    Te  see  they  work  up  the  skins  and  leav- 


ings of  the  termarters  into  catchup  according  tew 
the  Scripter,  '  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
be  lost,'  as  Mister  Spooner  would  say." 

This  conversation  of  my  neighbors,  last  winter, 
was  the  first  I  heard  of  the  new  enterprise.  On 
further  inquiry,  I  learned  that  a  Hookertown  young 
man,  named  Rudd,  had  been  in  Jersey  for  several 
years,  working  at  the  business  in  a  factory  there, 
and  was  coming  home  to  set  up  for  himself.  1 
liked  this  for  two  reasons.  It  was  a  new  industry, 
and  would  help  the  town,  and  then  it  always  looks 
well  to  see  a  Hookertown  boy,  when  he  gets  start- 
ed in  life,  coming  back  among  his  old  neighbors 
and  friends,  to  help  himself,  and  help  them  get 
ahead  in  the  world. 

Rudd  had  got  some  money,  and,  what  is  better, 
had  learned  the  business,  and  got  a  good  name  for 
capacity  and  integrity  in  carrying  it  on.  So  he 
passed  muster  at  the  bank,  and  the  neighbors  who 
had  money,  like  Deacon  Smith,  and  myself,  took 
stock,  aud  those  who  had  brains,  and  not  much 
money,  like  Mr.  Spooner  and  the  Schoolmaster, 
talked  in  its  favor  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  men, 
like  Jones  and  Tucker,  who  had  neither  brains  nor 
money,  threw  :]p  their  old  hats  and  hurrar'd  for  the 
factory  that  was  to  be.  A  few  old  stagers,  like  Un- 
cle Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  and  Jake  Frink,  hung  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  movement,  and  tried  to  make 
backwater.  But  it  didn't  amount  to  any  more  than 
a  row  boat  in  the  wake  of  a  Connecticut  River 
steamer,  coming  down  when  the  steam  is  all  on, 
and  the  tide  is  in  her  favor.  The  thing  ripped 
right  along  just  as  if  nothing  was   the  matter. 

The  first  thing  Rudd  did  after  the  capital  was 
taken,  was  to  get  the  farmers  around  Hookertown 
to  agree  to  raise  tomatoes.  He  said  they  were  just 
as  easy  to  raise  as  com  or  potatoes,  the  crop  was 
just  as  certain,  it  did  not  exhaust  the  soil  near  as 
much,  and  would  pay  better  for  the  labor.  Then 
he  distributed  the  seed,  and  told  them  how  to  start 
the  plants  in  hot-beds,  and  when  to  put  them  out. 
There  was  a  great  stir  in  Hookertown,  and  toma- 
toes was  the  town  talk  all  through  the  spring.  The 
general  inquiry  on  Hookertown  green,  between  the 
meetings  on  Sunday,  was,  not  "How  is  your 
folks"?  but  "How's  the  plants  getting  along"? 
and  "  how  i:aany  are  you  gwyne  to  put  out "  ?  Mr. 
Spooner,  I  suppose,  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
the  worldlincss  of  the  people,  but  thought  they 
were  discussing  the  sermon,  or  other  things  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  factory  was  put  up  on 
the  Shadtown  road,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  village, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  elbow  room.  It  is  a  plain 
cheap  building,  with  ample  space  upon  the  ground 
floor,  and  a  half  story  abo\e  for  storing  cans  after 
they  are  made.  Fifty  thousand  cans  require  a  good 
deal  of  room,  and  these  can  be  made  and  stored 
when  fraits  and  vegetables  are  out  of  season. 
Every  body  went  to  see  the  new  factory,  with  its 
broad  ten-feet  platforms  all  around  it,  to  hold  the 
fruit;  the  thous-ind  or  more  bushel  boxes  piled  up 
to  the  eaves  ;  the  steam  engine  ;  the  tanks  for 
scalding,  and  the  bigger  tanks  for  cooking ;  the 
patent  sort  of  sausage  stuffer  for  packing  the  toma- 
toes in  the  cans  ;  the  soldering  machine  where  a 
boy  seals  two  cans  a  minute  all  day  long ;  the 
grinder  where  they  work  up  the  refuse,  and  make 
elegant  tomato  catsup.  It  was  about  as  good  as 
going  to  the  menagerie  to  go  to  the  factory,  and  see 
Jlr.  Rudd  show  up  the  various  contrivances  of  the 
canning  business  to  our  women  folks.  They  all 
wanted  to  sec,  and  said  they  guessed  Jlr.  Rudd  un- 
derstood the  business. 

Jake  Frink  said  "  He  didn't  know  but  the  feller's 
head  was  level,  artcr  all,  but  he  wasn't  gwyne  to 
plant  any  termarters  this  year,  any  how." 

Well,  the  f.actory  has  been  running  through  the 
season,  and  the  t.alk  on  the  green  now,  between 
meetings,  is,  "How  did  yer  termarters  turaeout?" 
The  yield  nins  anywhere  from  two  to  four  hundred 
bushels,  according  to  the  manure  and  cultivation 
given  to  the  crop.  At  four  hundred  bushels,  at  30 
cents  a  bushel — the  gross  amount  is  $1'20  an  acre. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  labor  in  picking,  and  mar- 
keting, but  not  more  than  in  the  potato  crop.  It 
has  this  groat  advantage,  that  it  is  disposed  of  di- 
rectly from  the  liehl,  has  to  be  handled  only  once, 
and  brings  ready  money  on.  delivery.    The  factory 
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has  not  only  taken  up  all  the  tomatoes  raised  in 
this  vicinity,  but  has  a  great  many  from  New  York 
to  be  canned  here.  It  has  also  made  a  good  market 
for  all  the  pears  In  Hookertown,  where  this  fruit 
flourishes,  and  can  be  raised  in  any  quantity.  At 
present  it  is  taking  in  apples,  pippins,  greenings, 
Baldmns,  and  the  wind-falls  of  most  good  winter 
apples.  These  are  put  up  in  gallon  cans  for  pie-ap- 
ples, and  mostly  shipped  to  European  markets, 
where  there  is  said  to  be  great  demand  for  this  kind 
of  canned  goods.  Another  season  a  much  wider 
range  of  products  will  be  taken  in,  and  I  expect 
Jake  Frink  will  be  converted,  and  run  a  truck 
wagon.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  the  report  that 
Seth  Twiggs'  funeral  had  been  attended  by  Mr. 
Spooner,  and  Uncle  Jotham  had  emigrated  to  the 
unknown  country,  and  Hookertown  in  general  was 
ailing,  is  not  correct.  We  are  aU  here,  and  things 
is  lively.  The  good  time  has  come. 
Eookertown,   Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command. 

Oct.  1st,  1877.  i     Timothy  Bunkbe,  Bsq. 


Country  Cottage,  Costing  $450  to  $550. 

BT  P.   B.    REBD,   ARCHITECT,   CORONA,   LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  is  in  response  to  many  calls  for  very 
low-priced  country  houses,  "  some  as  cheap  as  lum- 
ber and  nails  can  make  them."  The  present  one 
approximates  that  point,  and  will  aid  in  devising 

others Two  KleTatioiis  are  given  for  the 

same  ground  plan ;  the  first  (fig.  1)  is  for  a  one- 
story  house  of  the  simplest  design,  with  an  en- 
trance door,  a  neat  porch,  and  two  windows  in 
front.  The  rear  is  arranged  similarly.  The  roof 
is  conspicuous,  in  keeping  with  its  importance.  No 
matter  how  cheaply  one  proposes  to  build  a  ho  ".se, 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  ONE   STOKT  HOUSE. 


it  is  essential  not  to  slight  the  roof.  A  roof  fit  for 
a  one-story  cottage,  would  answer  equally  well  on 
a  three-story  house,  so  that  relatively  the  cost  of 
this  part  becomes  greater,  as  the  other  parts  be- 
come  reduced   and   cheapened 4iiroHn<l 

PlOiii,  (fig.  2). — The  accommodations  are  quite 
sufiBcient  for  a  small  family,  consisting  of  three 
rooms,  two  lobbies,  a  kitchen  pantry,  and  a  clothes 
press.  The  Lobbies  protect  the  rooms  from  direct 
contact  with  the  outside  doors.  The  Living  Room 
is  large,  and  accessible  alike  from  each  entrance  ; 
it  has  windows  front  and  rear,  and  is  convenient  to 
the  Pantry  ;  one  entire  side  is  iinbroken,  giving  ad- 
ditional space  for  furniture,  etc.  The  Pantry  is 
shelved  on  two  sides,  and  has  a  sash  opening  from 
the  rear  lobby,  receiving  light  through  the  sash 
over  the  rear  entrance  door.  The  front  Bedroom  is 
of  good  size— large  enough  to  be  used  as  a  sitting- 
room  ;  it  adjoins  the  rear  Bedroom,  and  a  Clothes- 
press,  and  has  a  window  facing  the  road.  The  rear 
Bedroom  is  the  most  retired,  and  has  a  window 
looking  to  the  rear.  The  Press  or  Closet  is  shelved 
and  hooked  in  the  usual  manner.  The  door  between 
the  bedrooms  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  its  con- 
venienoo   more   than   repays  its   cost, . , , ,  Con» 


striiction. — The  Foundations  are  of  common 
stone  and  mortar,  laid  in  trenches,  so  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  frost,  and  show  H  foot  above  ground. 
The  supports  for  the  central  partitions  are  stone 
piers,  4  feet  apart.  The 
Chimnies  are  of  hard 
brick  and  mortar,  pass- 
ing through  the  first 
story  in  two  flues,  but 
joined  together  beneath 
the  roof,  and  finished 
above  as  a  single  chim- 
ney. All  the  timber  of 
the  exterior  frame  is  of 
4x6  inches  spruce.  The 
sills  are  laid  flat-ways 
on  the  foundation,  and 
the  upright  frame-work 
stands  upon  them.  The 
beams  are  of  lix8  inch 
spruce  planks,  they 
are  notched  4  inches, 
to  fit  on  the  sill,  and 
bear  on  the  foundation, 
and  are  nailed  to  the 
studding  and  sills,  bind- 
ing the  whole  together. 
The  ceiling  strips  are 
of  lix.5  inch  spruce, 
resting  on  the  ties,  and 
nailed  to  the  studding. 
The  rafters  are  2x4 
inch  wall  strips.  Ail 
beams,  studding,  and  rafters,  are  placed  16  inch- 
es apart  from  centers.  The  siding  is  of  10-inch 
dressed  pine.  The  roof  is  covered  with  18-inch  pine 
shingles,  laid  on  lix2  inch  shingUng  lath.  The 
porch  frame  is  of  dressed 
and  cornered  timber,  and 
is  roofed  with  shingles  on 
flooring  laid  face  down. 
The  flooring  is  11x9  inch 
spruce  "milled."  The 
interior  is  plainly  cased : 
for  doors  and  windows 
3?^  inches  wide ;  base  6 
inches  ;  chair  back  in  the 
living  room  3  inches  ;  all 
beveled.  All  sashes  and 
doors  are  li  inch  thick. 
The  interior  side  walls  and 
ceilings  are  white  sand 
finished,  on  brown  mortar 
and  seasoned  lath.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to 
devise  something  cheap- 
er than  plastering  for 
the  inside  lining  of  walls, 
but  no  substitute  has  yet 
been  found  to  equal  it  in 
cheapness  or  durability. 
Plastering  as  usually  pre- 
pared and  applied,  con- 
duces to  the  healthfulness  of  any  apartment,  emits 
no  odors  of  moldiness,  has  no  attraction  or  harbor 
for  vermin,  is  impervious  to  air,  and  a  non-conduc- 


and  ceilings,  otherwise  they  will  be  noisy.  Sound 
made  in  any  one  part  will  reverberate  through  the 
house  with  drum-like  suggestiveness.  Most  of 
such  materials  absorb  moisture  rapidly  from  the 


Fig.  3. — ELEVATION  OP  STOKT  AND  A  HALF  HOUSE. 


atmosphere,  and  when  at  any  distance  from  the 
house-fires,  so  as  not  to  be  warmed  and  dried,  the 
moisture  is  retained  in  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  chambers  and  closets.  Bather  than 
seek  a  substitute  for  plastering,  it  is  better  to  ex- 
tend its  use,  and  if  practicable  apply  it  as  an  out- 
side covering,  as  well  as  for  inside  linings.  (I  will 
describe  such  an  application  in  another  article.) - 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  HOUSE. 

tor  of  sound.    Where  linings  of  thin  wood  or  paper 
we  usedj'it  is  necessary  to  deafen  the  partitiona 
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Fig.  4. — SECOND  FLOOR. 

The  Second  EleTation,  (Fig.  3,)  shows  an 
enlargement  of  the  first,  by  increasing  the  outlines 
of  the  roof,  giving  space  for  a  !!>ecoiid  Flooi-, 
(Fig.  4).  Such  space,  though  not  immediately  re- 
quired for  bed-rooms,  would  he  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  The  appearance  of  the  building  is  im- 
proved by  the  enlargement,  and  the  extra  cost 
will  not  exceed  one  hundred  doUars. 

Cost  of  Cottage— No.  1 : 

468  feet  stone  foundntion.  at  .t  centa  per  foot 23.40 

1000  bricks  in  chimneys,  laid,  fit  $12  per  M 12.00 

270  yards  plasterhifr.  at  2n  cents  jter  yard 67.50 

5V6  feet  of  timber,  at  il5  per  M 8.64 

2  Bills,  4x6  in.  80  feet  lent'.  I  2  plates.  4x6  in.  32  feet  long. 
2  sills.  4x6  In.  3i  feet  long.  4  posts,  4x6  in.  10  feet  long. 
2  plates,  4x6  in.  20  feet  long.  |  2  girts,  4x6  in.  20  feet  lone. 

160  wall  strips,  at  13c.  each 20.80 

56  rough  plank,  at  I6c.  each 8.96 

70  flooring,  at  20c.  each,  $14  ;  115  siding,  at  25c.,  J28.75    42.75 

1.56  shingling  lath.  ,it  6c.  each 9.36 

27  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.50  each 40.50 

Cornice  and  por(;h  materials 21.00 

4  -windows,  at  $5  each,  $20 ;  9  doors,  at  $3  each,  $27.    47.00 

Closet  finish  and  nails,  $26.09;  cartage,  $12 38.09 

Carpentei-'s  labor,  nut  included  above    60.00 

Painting 50.00 

Total $450.00 

Extra  cost  of  Cottage — No.  2 : 

3  windows,  at  $5  each,  $15  ;  70  flooring,  at  20c.,  $14 29.00 

25  siding,  $6.25  ;  19  rough  plank,  $3.04 9.S9 

ii3  shingling  lath,  $1.38;  4  bundles  shingles,  $6.00 7..38 

25  wall  strips,  $3,25 ;  400  brick,  $4.80 8.05 

Timber,  $5;  stairs,  $20;  porch,  $5 30.00 

Carpenter's  labor 16.28 

$100.00 
[Of  course  the  architect  had  in  view  the  cheapest 
possible  house,  but  it  will  occur  to  almost  every 
one,  that  to  extend  the  porches,  to  form  verandas 
at  the  front  and  rear  the  whole  length,  will  greatly 
add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family, 
and  not  add  very  much  to  the  cost,- Ed.] 
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The  Hereford  Breed  of  Cattle. 

The  white-faced,  brownish-red  cattle,  linown  as 
Herefords,  are  one  of  the  old  established  breeds. 
They  have  an  excellent  reputation  as  beef  cattle 
and  as  milkers.  For  both  of  these  useful  purposes 
they  are  well  adapted,  by 
reason  of  their  remark- 
ably quiet  disposition, 
which  is  evinced  by  their 
mild  eye  and  placid  de- 
portment. A  contented, 
docile  animal  is  a  profita- 
ble feeder,  as  little  of  its 
food  is  spent  in  nervous 
excitement,  or  accom- 
panying restless  action. 
For  this  contentment  the 
Hereford  is  conspicuous 
amongst  the  best  classes 
of  cattle,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  surpass  every  other 
competitor  for  the  favor 
of  the  feeder,  the  dairy- 
man, or  the  butcher. 
This  breed  is  second  only 
to  the  Shorthorn  as  a 
beef  animal,  when  kept 
under  equally  favonible 
circumstance",  but  when 
placed  in  somewhat  in- 
ferior keeping,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  it.  For  second- 
rate  pastures,  and  in  the 
hands  of  fanners  who  do 
not  wish  to  feed  up  to 
very    great    weights,   the 

Hereford  will  excel  the  Shorthorn.  When  used 
for  the  purpose  of  gradiug  up  inferior  native  stock, 
bulls  of  this  breed  are  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
Shorthorns,  and  they  are  becoming  very  popular  in 
Colorado  for  this  puriiose.  Since  the  extreme 
popularity  of  the  Shorthorn  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  Hereford  has  fallen  into  the  background, 
along  with  every  other  sort  of  beef-stoek  ;  but  now 
that  this  Shorthorn  excitement  ha.s  passed  away, 
each  race  of  cattle  has  a  fair  chance  to  take  what- 
ever position  in  the  public  favor  it  may  deserve,  or 
can  attain  and  keep.  The  Herefords  are,  therefore, 
now  being  brought  into 
notice,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  acquire  many 
friends  praong  those 
breeders  who  are  engaged 
in  improving  the  coarse 
native  cattle.  There  are 
now  many  good  herds  in 
different  parts  of  the 
United  SUitea.  One  town 
in  niinois,  viz.,  Beecher, 
Will  County,  has  the 
distinction  of  possessing 
three  herds,  owned  by  T. 
L.  Miller,  who  e.xhiblted 
some  fine  animals  at  the 
Centennial,  Wm.  Powell, 
and  Thomas  Clark.  An- 
other good  herd  is  owned 
by  G.  S.  Burleigh,  of  Me- 
chanicsville,  Iowa.  There 
are  one  or  two  herds  in 
Ohio.  At  the  New  Eng- 
land Fair,  these  herds, 
owned  in  the  State  of 
Maine  by  C.  A.  MoKenney, 
Munroe ;  G.  E.  Shores, 
Waterville ;  J.  S.  Hawes, 
South  Vassalboro ;  G.  and 
G.  Underwood,  of  Fay- 
ette, received  premiums. 

The  Hereford  Bull,  of  which  we  give  a  portrait 
taken  from  the  "Agricultural  Gazette,"  is  owned 
by  an  English  breeder,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lewis,  of  Breinton. 
This  bull,  named  "Little  Bill,"  took  the  second 
prize  at  the  Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting.  The  portrait  is  copied  from  a  photo- 
^^ph,  and  therefore  is  a  faithful  representation  of 


what  the  animal  really  is.  The  breed  is  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  flesh,  in  which  the  fat  and  lean 
are  intermingled,  and  not  placed  so  much  in  layers, 
as  in  the  fat  Shorthorn.  There  ia  a  smoothness 
and  roundness  about  the  carcass,  which  is  well 
shown  by  this  portrait,  and  which  indicates  profit- 
able cutting  up,  with  little  waste  or  offal.     The 


HEKEFORD  BULL,    "  IMTLE  BILL." 

cows  are  generally  good  rhilkers,  and  yield  good 
butter,  and  the  calves  are  hardy  and  grow  rapidly, 
when  properly  cared  for.  The  regularity  of  color 
and  form  is  very  close  in  this  breed,  and  a  well- 
bred  herd  will  differ  very  little  in  their  markings. 
The  white  face  is  the  most  distinguishable  feature. 


»«*.. 


Oxford-Down  Sheep. 


The  Oxford-Down  ram,  whose  porti-ait,  copied 
from  a  photograph,  is  given  on  this  page,  has  a 


OXFORD-DOWN   HAM,    "ROYAL  LIVERPOOL.' 

history  that  is  interesting  to  American  readers.  The 
ram  is  the  "  Royal  Liverpool,"  and  the  first-prize 
animal  in  his  class  at  the  Royal  .\gric\iUural  So- 
ciety's show  at  Bath.  This  ram,  with  three  others, 
all  the  property  of  Mr.  Treadwell,  of  Winchendon, 
England,  are  the  progeny  of  the  ram  "  Frecland," 
aleo  owned  by  Mr.  Treadwell.    "  Freeland  "  is  now 


in  the  possession  (although  not  the  property)  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  of  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  Mi-.  Cooper 
having  rented  the  ram  for  the  coming  season  from 
Mr.  Treadwell,  for  the  sum  of  85  guineas,  or  nearly 
S4-50.  This  ram  has  received  many  first  prizes,  and 
his  offspring  have  also  been  successful  prize-win- 
ners. For  the  four  rams  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Cooper  otfered  S2,000, 
which  their  owner  de- 
clined. This  fact  indicates 
the  value  placed  upon 
these  animals  in  England, 
where  the  Oxford-Down 
has  become  very  popular. 
In  this  country  it  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  favorite 
sheep,  occupying  a  place 
midway  between  the  short 
and  long  wools,  as  regards 
fleece,  and  an  equal  one 
at  least  as  reganjs  mut- 
ton, with  the  Cotswold. 
In  some  respects  the  mut- 
ton is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  Cotswold.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  has  the  ram 
•'  Freeland "  now  in  his 
possession,  is  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  breed- 
ers, and  has  imported 
some  of  the  best  stock 
now  in  this  country.  In 
procuring  the  best  possi- 
ble Oxford-Downs,  he  ia 
doing  this  excellent  breed 
only  fair  justice,  for  al- 
though it  has  already  made 
a  good  start  here,  and  sev- 
eral good  flocks  are  now  owned  in  the  country,  yet 
there  is  room  for  some  of  the  best  blood  to  keep 
up  the  stimdard  of  quality,  if  not  to  advance  it. 


The  Pkodvction  and  Dis^posal  of  Eggs.— An 
egg  contains  more  nutriment  than  any  other  sub- 
stance of  the  same  weight.  At  the  same  time,  the 
market  price  of  eggs  is  comparatively  lower  than 
that  of  flesh.  A  pound  of  eggs  is  also  produced  at 
a  less  cost  than  a  pound  of  flesh.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  poultiy  products  of  the  country, 
there  is  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient regard  paid  to 
them.  The  stock  of  profit- 
ably productive  poultry, 
as  compared  with  the 
whole  quantity  kept,  is 
small.  As  compared  with 
the  whole,  the  nuralier  of 
hens  that  produce  100  eggs 
in  a  season,  is  small  in 
proportion.  Tct  150  eggs 
are  frequently  laid  in  a 
year  by  hens  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  and  by 
common  hens  that  are 
well  fed  and  kept.  The 
preparatityi  of  eggs  by  a 
recent  invention  for  dry- 
ing or,  as  it  is  called, 
"crystaliziug"  them,  a 
process  in  which  the  work 
is  done  by  machinery,  has 
very  largely  increased  the 
market  for  them.  The 
dry  product  is  imperish- 
able, and,  when  packed 
in  tin  boxes,  ni.iy  be  ship- 
ped to  the  most  distant 
countries,  or  carried  on 
ships  through  the  longest 
voyages.  No  doubt  this 
new  use  for  eggs  will  increase  the  demand  for 
them  when  the  manufacture  has  become  thor- 
ouglily  established,  and  that  it  will  be  a  proQtablo 
business  tor  farmers  to  keep  better  poultry  and  im- 
prove, so  far  .as  possible,  their  present  methods  of 
keepingthcir  fowls.  Suggestions  to  this  end  will 
be  found  eyerj  month  in  the  American  AgricuUtaist. 
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Among  the   Farmers.— No.  22. 

BT  ONE  or   THEH. 

Green  Manure  Crops. 

When  I  first  went  to  farming  on  these  gravel  hills, 
the  subject  of  green  manuring  was  considered,  and 
has  constantly  come  up :  but  I  liave  never  been 
"forehanded"  enough,  or  have  never  had  the  mor- 
al courage,  perhaps,  to  plow  in  a  good  crop  of  clo- 
ver after  there  "was  a  show  of  a  good  crop  to  cut ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  my  only  green  manuring  has 
been  worn-out  sod,  a  crop  of  rag-weed,  or  self- 
sowed  oats.  I  have  followed  my  old  fogy  neigh- 
bors in  this  matter,  though  a  thorough  advocate  of 
systematic  green  manuring  as  the  cheapest  and 
mostrapid  way  of  bringing  up  worn  out  or  poor  soils. 

Earth  and  air,  and  sunshine,  contribute  and  com- 
bine to  furnish  fertility— manure — evenly  distribut- 
ed, at  no  greater  cost  than  it  would  be  to  cart  it 
from  a  compost  heap  in  the  same  lot  and  spread  it. 
That  is,  at  the  cost  of  plowing  and  harrowing,  and 
possibly  rolling  flat  after  the  crop  is  grown.  Then 
it  is  to  be  plowed  under,  of  course,  like  any  other 
manure.  Whatever  fertilizer  is  used  to  quicken 
the  crop,  may  be  regarded  as  an  application  by  it- 
self, for  none  of  it  is  lost,  but  it  benefits  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  especially 
applied  to  it,  and  does  the  other  service  into  the 
bargain.  The  crop  to  be  selected  depends  on  the 
land  and  its  condition,  as  well  as  the  crop  to  be 
produced.  Hereabouts  we  want  to  keep  the  land 
in  grass  so  long  as  it  wiU  grow  good  crops  of  hay, 
and  this  is  really  the  object,  end,  and  aim  of  all  our 
farming  operations.  We  turn  under  a  sod,  manur- 
ing well,  and  plant  com,  follow  it  with  potatoes, 
and  rye  or  oats,  seeding  down  to  grass.  Our  grass 
crop  holds  the  ground  for  three  to  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  and  how  it  is  treated.  A 
little  summer  top-dressing  pieces  it  along  a  year  or 
two,  but  it  must  needs  be  taken  up  again  before 
long,  and  so  the  potatoes  and  turnips,  small  grain 
and  com,  are  uniform  incidentals,  which  indeed  we 
could  not  do  without,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
entirely  secondary  to  the  hay  crop. 

The   Soudiei-n  Co^v  Peas. 

This  crop  Is  one  of  which  we  get  our  knowledge 
from  the  Southern  States.  There  it  is  used  as  a 
green  manure  crop,  as  a  green  forage  crop,  and  as 
hay  ;  for  either  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  admirable. 
Cattle  eat  it  freely,  and  it  produces  a  tremendous 
yield  of  fodder.  Certain  it  is  that  the  amount  of 
green  material  produced  on  an  acre  is  amazing. 
The  cow  pea  is,  so  far  as  a  layman  can  judge,  no 
pea,  but  a  bean.  [See  American  AgriciUiurist  for 
April,  1876,  for  description. — Ed.] 

I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Gleason,  the  well-in- 
formed seedsman  at  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  for  the 
intelligence  that  several  acres  of  the  variety  known 
as  "  Clay  Pea  "  had  been  grown  in  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  that  they  were  nearly  ready  to  be 
plowed  under.  We  planned  to  visit  the  farm  to- 
gether, and  it  certainly  was  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  excursion.  On  approaching  the  farm 
we  encountered  one  field.  There  may  have  been  7 
or  8  acres  in  it,^nd  the  peas  covered  the  field,  so 
that  the  ground  could  not  be  seen,  nor  the  faintest 
color  of  it,  even  where  the  plants  were  most  erect. 
Where  they  were  lodged,  as  most  of  them  were, 
they  formed  a  dense  mat  one  or  two  feet  thick. 
No  sunlight  could  penetrate  to  warm  the  soil,  not 
a  weed  could  start,  and  as  a  fallow  crop  and  weed 
killer,  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  superior. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  serious  undertaking  to  get  such 
a  crop  under  ground,  but  our  host  made  light  of  it, 
and  we  were  glad  on  his  account,  at  least,  that  he 
could  enjoy  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  bulk  of 
green  manure,  daily  and  hourly  accumulating  upon 
his  soil,  without  that  bugbear  before  him.  The  plan 
was  to  roU  it  down  as  flat  as  possible,  and  then 
plow  it  under  with  a  chain.  Of  course  a  very  sharp 
coulter  is  needed,  and  a  revolving  coulter,  which 
may  be  made  to  take  a  sharp  edge,  will  not  do,  for 
the  vines  are  so  tough  that  the  revolving  coulter 
rolls  up  on  them,  and  brings  the  plow  out  of  the 
ground.  I  was  unable  to  go  down  to  see  them 
plowed  under,  but  learn  it  was  not  so  easily  accom- 


plished as  was  supposed.  Still  under  it  went,  and 
with  power  enough  before  the  plow,  and  a  good 
heavy  chain  to  drag  the  tops  under  the  furrow  slice, 
as  it  is  thrown  ofE  from  the  mold-board,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  vegetation  can'be  buried. 

The  ground  on  which  this  green  crop  was  raised, 
had  been  cropped  for  years  with  potatoes ;  then 
seeded  down  with  some  grain  crop,  and  for  several 
years  had  lain  in  grass.  The  sod  had  become  very 
poor,  and  in  spots  utterly  gone.  No  manure  had 
been  added,  the  sward  simply  turned  under,  and 
the  peas  put  in  with  the  "  Farmer's  Favorite ''  drill. 

Cow  Peas  at  the  Sonth, 
are  regarded  as  a  crop  little  dependent  upon  mois- 
ture. No  doubt  seasons  favorable  for  growth  are 
an  advantage.  This  summer  the  ground  has  not 
become  dry  a  single  time.  Every  few  days  power- 
ful showers  fell,  and  all  vegetation  fairly  jumped. 
However,  our  friend,  who  has  used  Cow  Peas  for 
years  at  the  South,  says  he  has  repeatedly  seen  a 
heavier  crop.  Green  -or  dry,  cattle  and  .sheep  are 
fond  of  it  and  thrive  upon  it.  It  affords  the  South- 
ern farmer  almost  absolute  protection  against  the 
grasses  which  fill  and  almost  make  a  sward  as  soon 
as  he  has  laid  by  his  corn  crop — that  is,  as  soon  as 
he  can  no  longer  use  the  plow  and  cultivator.  At 
the  last  going  over  the  peas  are  sown,  and  worked 
in  with  the  plow,  cultivator,  or  hoe,  and  the  com 
"  laid  by."  At  harvesting  time,  the  corn  is  topped, 
the  fodder  gathered,  and  finally  the  ears  plucked ; 
the  peas  meanwhile  being  trampled  down  by  men 
and  beasts.  Still  they  thrive,  and  afford  a  good  ma- 
nuring for  the  following  wheat  or  other   crops. 

The  only  notice  I  can  find  of  this  plant  in  any 
book,  is  a  brief  reference  to  it  in  "Allen's  New 
American  Farm  Book,"  a  book,  by  the  way,  to 
which  one  need  rarely  go  in  vain, — here  it  is  said  to 
be  particularly  adapted  to  clay  soils,  but  requires 
one  dry  and  mellow.  It  will  not  ripen  seed  eco- 
nomically in  this  latitude,  but  requires  the  longer 
season  of  Virginia.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Gleason,  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  among 
these  many  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
the  form  and  peculiar  markings  of  the  beans  them- 
selves. One  of  the  earliest  kinds  used  is  the 
"  WhippoomiU,"  a  favorite  variety  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  named  from  the  beans  (or  peas)  being 
marked  very  much  like  the  bird  of  that  name. 

On  this  fine  farm  one  might  almost  imagine  hiqi- 
self  in  the  fabled 

Horse  ICfn^don  of  Gulliver, 

for  certainly  the  horses  were  the  lords,  and  men 
were  their  servants,  as  much  as  among  the  Houy- 
hnhms — everything  was  subservient  to  the  horse 
interest,  and  the  sleek  and  graceful  thoroughbreds 
certainly  gave  their  generous  owner  the  best  re- 
ward they  could,  by  thrifty  growth  and  superb  de- 
velopment, and  by  the  numerous  and  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  cups  and  purses  won  at  the  races. 
Now  timothy  is  essential  to  horses.  The  timothy 
sod  needs  to  be  frequently  renewed  to  produce  hay 
of  the  best  quality.  Com  is  therefore  a  necessity 
as  the  best  breaking  up  crop.  Cows  are  needed  to 
eat  the  cornstalks  and  convert  them  into  manure. 
Rye  follows  the  corn,  and  pigs  and  cows  consume 
this  with  the  com,  hence  pigs  are  a  necessity,  and 
besides,  they  consume  the  milk.  No  oats  that  this 
farm  can  produce  are  good  enough  for  these  horses, 
hence  those  from  a  moister  climate  are  procured. 
They  must  weigh  not  less  than  35,  preferably  40  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  Had  the  owner  known  what  a  sea- 
son we  were  going  to  have,  he  might  have  raised 
his  own  oats — mine  are  as  plump  as  barley.  The 
horses  are  all  kept  in  loose  boxes,  on  the  ground. 
The  manure  is  cleared  away  daily,  and  the  earth 
floors  removed  and  renewed  as  often  as  need  be. 
The  cows  are  kept  under  the  hay  bam,  where  there 
is  a  manure  cellar,  deep  and  lofty,  ventilated  and 
lighted  on  all  sides.  They  are  foddered  in  racks, 
and  are  expected  to  consume  and  convert  into  ma- 
nure aU  the  corn-fodder,  and  work  over  the  horse 
manure,  which  is  spread  under  them. 

The  cows  were  at  pasture,  and  only  brought  up 
to  be  milked,  so  we  did  not  see  how  they  got  along 
in  their  rather  unattractive  quarters.  Whether  the 
unattractiveness  is  only  imaginary,  or  whether  there 
is  any  positive  evil  effect  upon  the  cows  from  stand. 


ing  in  and  treading  down  this  mixture  of  manure 
and  litter,  I  do  not  know.  This  much  is  certain, 
they  are  vastly  better  off  than  the 

Cows  in  Most  Country  Barn-Yaitls, 

lying  in  their  own  filth,  poaching  up  the  mire  and 
muck,  into  which  they  sink  knee  deep,  and  at 
times  almost  wallow  ;  their  flanks  and  sides  loaded 
with  dung-Uke  scale  armor  one  ortwo  inches  thick, 
and  even  their  udders  only  free  from  it  in  case  they 
are  milked  by  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  neat- 
ness. That  is  surely  no  over-drawn  picture ;  but 
precisely  what  we  may  and  do  see  aB  winter  long 
on  common  fanns  the  country  through.  The  dif- 
ferences between  these  practices  and 

Dr.  C.  n.Agne^v's  System, 

is  noteworthy,  and  I  am  led  to  speak  of  it  because, 
theoretically,  it  is  so  different  from  that  of  our 
friend,  who  despises  cows,  and  pets  thoroughbred 
horses,  in  old  Monmouth.  Dr.  A.  lives  upon  the 
crest  of  the  Palisades  in  Rockland  Co.,  overlooking 
from  the  south  that  beautiful  expanse  of  the  Hud- 
son called  Tappan  Zee.  He  delights  in  a  choice 
herd  of  beautiful  Jerseys.  All  of  them  are  pets, 
all  are  friendly,  gentle  creatures,  fawn-like  and. 
delicate  in  look  and  temper.  They  are  stabled  at 
one  side  of  a  paddock  of  several  acres,  including  an 
apple  orchard.  The  time  honored  barnyard  is 
abolished.  During  the  grazing  season  they  are 
housed  only  while  milked  or  during  storms.  In  the 
winter  they  are  stabled  as  usual.  The  mantire  is 
removed  from  behind  the  cows  several  times  daily, 
and  once  a  day  the  cart  comes  along  and  all  the 
manure  is  thrown  into  it  and  taken  away  to  a  com- 
post heap,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  smell  of  the  sta- 
bles. The  Doctor  claims  that  his  cows  enjoy  per- 
fect health,  and  always  have  done  so,  that  they  are 
fi-ee  from  even  the  ordinary  ailments — colds  and 
fevers — as  well  as  from  those  of  dangerous  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  always  have  been,  ever  since  he 
adopted  the  system  of  removing  their  droppings, 
and  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  sweet  and  pure 
atmosphere.  He  claims  too  that  the  milk  is  purer, 
and  the  butter  better  flavored,  and  in  this  he  cer- 
tainly is  right.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  attribute 
his  exemption  from  disease  altogether  to  this  cause, 
for  I  have  an  old-fashioned  barn-yard,  not  always  of 
the  sweetest,  and  my  cows  are  never  sick,  and  never 
have  been,  barring  now  and  then  a  touch  of  garget, 
and  once  a  wrong  presentation  at  calving.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject.  Dr.  A.  uses  the  arcfumentwn  ad 
Jioi/tinum,  saying,  ''  would  there  be  any  doubt  in. 
your  own  mind,  whether  it  would  be  healthy  or  not 
to  live  surrounded  by  excrementitious  substances, 
or  even  mthin  smelling  distance  of  them  ?  " — "  The 
cow  has  as  much  an  artificial  nature  as  has  man, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  iu  the  same  manner  from 
causes  of  disease." 

I  do  not  think  the  racing-farm  system  so  objec- 
tionable. The  manure  is  solidly  packed  by  the  feet 
of  the  cattle,  there  is  little  fennentation,  it  daily  re- 
ceives additions  of  dry  material,  and  the  cows  are 
kept  perfectly  clean.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pit 
the  large  windows  are  always  more  or  less  open. 
The  amount  of  litter,  rye  straw,  with  the  horse  ma- 
nure, is  very  large,  so  that  were  it  not  that  the  cat- 
tle pack  the  mass  so  thoroughly,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  wet  it  occasionally,  or  it  would  heat.  As  it 
is,  no  odor  of  ammonia  has  ever  been  perceived, 
and  the  manure  which  comes  out  in  the  spring  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Our  friend  disclaims  any  origi- 
nality in  his  plan,  but  says  that  it  is  practised  in. 
Denmark  and  Austria,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike 
the  covered  cattle  yards  now  common  in  England. 

There  was  much  besides  on  this  Monmouth  farm 
that  interested  me,  and  with  which  t  might  fiU  halt 
a  dozen  such  letters.  The  marl  pits,  the  broad 
fields  of  com,  and  rye,  and  carrots.  The  superb 
horses  and  breeding  mares  with  their  foals,  the 
race  horses,  gaunt  and  greyhound-like.  The  level 
race  course,  and  many  other  things.  Besides  there 
is  a  new  and  well  arranged  pig-house,  some  nice 
Berkshires,  and  some  Poland  Chinas,  looking  much 
like  Berkshires.    There  is,  however,  one  thing. 

The  Hay  Barn, 
on  which  I  must  dwell  a  moment.    How  large  it  is 
I  can  not  say,  for  I  made  no  memoranda,  but  I 
should  say  6ftxlOO.    The  roof  rests  upon  the  plates 
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■with  no  central  supports,  leaving  the  "H-hole  floor 
unobstructed  by  posts,  so  that  wagons  when  driven 
in  may  go  to  any  part  of  the  building,  and  there 
deposit  their  load  of  hay.  Horse-forks  are  used  to 
elevate  the  hay  in  making  mows,  and  ventilation  is 
secured  by  making  all  sides  of  the  bam  serve  as 
ventilators.  Thus,  the  side  walls  are  10  inches 
thick,  2-inch  plank  being  used  as  joists.  Upon 
these  the  clap-boards  are  nailed  on  the  outside, 
and  inside  1  x  3-inch  laths  are  nailed  about  a  foot 
apart,  horizontally,  all  around,  and  from  floor  to 
eaves.    A  contrivance  well  worthy   of  imitation. 

One  Tiling  about  the  Carrot.** 
ie  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  heaviest 
and  best  carrot  seed  is  sowed  the  first  year  in  good 
eoil,  producing  plants  which,  if  they  have  an  es- 
pecially favoi-able  season  of  growth,  often  seem  to 
revert  to  a  semi-wild  habit,  and  throw  ap  a  flo-rer- 
etalk,  bloom,  and  bear  seed  the  first  season.  The 
same  seed,  if  kept  another  year,  will  produce  solid 
good  roots,  with  no  tendency  to  run  to  seed.  This 
is  not  generally  known.  A  good  seedsman  will 
rarely  trast  can'ot  seed  over  two  years  old,  and  this 
running  to  seed  so  rarely  occurs,  that  the  best  sell 
carrot  seed  habitually  the  season  after  it  was  grown. 
The  carrots  on  this  farm  looked  finely,  so  clean 
and  thrifty — scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen— yet  they 
had  this  trouble,  many  were  going  to  seed,  and  the 
mystery  could  not  be  solved  except  by  casting 
blame  upon  the  seed  grower.  The  conclusive  test 
of  the  excellence  of  this  very  seed,  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  same  seed  would  do  well,  and  show 
none  of  this  tendency,  if  tried  another  year. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No,  9. 

By  tht  Author  of  "  Wolks  and  Talks  or  the  Farm,' 
*^  Hanii  on  the  Fig"  etc. 


"A.  E.  M.  C,"  of  Pa.,  reminds  me  that  some 
years  ago  I  said  something  in  the  American  Agri- 
evUurist  about  sowing  rape.  He  wants  to  know  If 
I  found  it  a  profitable  crop.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  1  thought  it  a  decidedly  useful  crop, 
and  some  others  who  tried  it,  reported  favorably. 

Mr.  C.  also  asks,  if  it  "is  good  for  soiling  cat- 
tle ?  "—I  should  think  not. 

"  Is  it  good,"  he  asks,  "  to  plow  under  as  a  green 
manure  for  vegetables?" — For  this  purpose  white 
mustard  would  be  better. 

The  chief  value  of  rape  consists  in  its  hardiness. 
It  will  stand  frost  better  than  any  other  green  crop 
I  have  ever  grown.  I  raised  it  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  my  Cotswold  sheep  a  bite  of 
green  food  in  winter.  I  wanted  to  give  tliem  exer- 
cise. The  rape  was  sown  in  July.  The  crop  kept 
on  growing  until  winter  set  in.  The  frost  did  not 
hurt  it,  and  we  let  the  sheep  pasture  on  it  all  win- 
ter. We  did  not  have  very  much  snow,  and  the 
eheep  pawed  the  snow  away,  and  managed  to  get 
at  the  rape.  There  were  very  few  days  during  the 
winter  that  the  sheep  did  not,  of  their  own  accord, 
walk  to  th  rape  field,  and  remain  until  three  or 
lour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  came  back 
to  the  bam.  The  exercise  and  the  green  food  were 
just  what  the  breeding  ewes  needed  to  keep  them 
healthy.  We  had  unusually  strong  lambs  in  the 
epring.  The  sheep  were  foddered  twice  a  day  with 
etraw  and  corn-stalks,  and  a  little  bran  or  grain. 

In  the  more  southern  sections  of  the  country,  I 
1  should  think  rajje  might  be  grown  to  advantage 
for  winter  pasturage,  but  at  the  North  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  generally  profitable.  If  it  was 
not  for  affording  the  sheep  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
1  should  not  grow  it.  Cora  fodder  will  furnish 
much  more  nutriment  per  acre,  and  mangel  wurzcl 
will  give  us  all  the  green  food  the  sheep  require. 

Mangel  wurzel  will  be  the  great  root  crop  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  stand  our  hot  summers  bet- 
ter than  Swedish  turnips,  and,  If  the  land  is  rich 
enough,  will  produce  a  far  larger  amount  of  nutri- 
ment per  acre.  Mangels  will  keep  longer,  and  be- 
come more  valuable  the  longer  they  are  kept ;  they 
are  worth  more  in  April  and  May,  than  in  the  winter. 

"  You  mean  by  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  you 
can  uee  them  at  that  time  to  better  advantage." 


1  "Not  only  that,"  said  I,  ''  but  the  mangels  them- 
.  selves  are  more  nutritious.  They  contain  less  wa- 
ter, and  more  sugar,  as  they  become  'riper.'  By 
keeping  them  in  a  warm  cellar,  you  can  ripen  them 
in  January  and  Februar}',  but  if  pitted  in  the  field, 
or  kept  in  a  verj'  cool  cellar,  they  are  not  in  their 
prime  before  the  middle  of  March.  And  at  this 
time  they  are  of  great  value  for  ewes  and  lambs, 
or  for  milch  cows,  or  breeding  sows." 

"No  doubt  they  are  valuable,"  said  the  Deacon, 
"  the  trouble  is  to  grow  them.  My  seed  this  year 
did  not  more  than  half  come  up,  and  I  have  a  thin 
crop — but  what  I  have  are  good.  I  sometimes 
think  it  would  pay  to  raise  them  merely  for  their 
leaves.  There  is  nothing  my  little  pigs  like  better." 

The  great  mistake  we  all  make  in  raising  mangels 
is  in  not  getting  the  land  ready  the  fall  previous. 
We  ought  to  plow  the  land  in  August,  and  again  in 
September  or  October,  and  between  the  plowngs 
harrow  and  cultivate,  to  kill  surface  weeds.  If  the 
land  is  a  strong  loam,  I  would,  in  this  climate,  ap- 
ply the  manure  in  the  fall,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the  soil,  and  in  No- 
vember I  would  plow  the  land,  and  get  it  all  ready 
for  planting  in  the  spring — of  course,  doing  the 
work  only  when  the  land  was  dry. 

Had  I  adopted  this  plan  last  fall,  it  would  have 
been  several  huudred  dollars  in  my  pocket,  I 
plowed  my  land  last  fall,  but  did  not  manure  it, 
and  this  spring  I  had  to  plow  it,  and  then  ridge  it, 
and  spread  the  manure  in  the  ridges,  and  cover 
them.  Our  springs  are  too  short  for  this  kind  of 
work.  I  did  not— and  could  not — get  at  the  man- 
gel land,  until  we  were  through  sowing  barley  and 
planting  potatoes  and  corn,  and  when  we  got  ready 
to  plant  the  mangels,  the  gTound  was  so  dry  that 
much  of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate.  The  longer 
I  farm,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  v.e  must  pre- 
pare our  laud  for  spring  crops  in  the  fall. 

"MTien  I  was  in  England,"  suiJ  the  Doctor,  ■•  I 
asked  an  intelligent  farmer,  what  he  considered  the 
greatest  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  Eng- 
lish agriculture  during  the  last  half  century.  He 
replied,  '  the  steam  scarifier,  and  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures.'  He  did  not  think  st^am  wa-s  so 
much  cheaper  than  horses,  but  it  did  the  work 
quicker  and  better.  As  soon  as  a  crop  was  off,  the 
stubble  could  be  scarified,  or,  as  we  would  say,  cul- 
tivated. The  light  lands  could  be  sown  to  late 
turnips,  or  rape,  or  mustard,  and  the  heavy  lands 
could  be  worked  and  got  ready  for  spring  crops. 
'Autumnal  cultivation,'  he  said,  'had  done  great 
things  for  English  agriculture.  That  and  the  use 
of  artificial  fertilizers  had  greatly  increased  the 
production  of  root  crops — and  the  more  roots,  the 
more  stock  ;  the  more  stock,  the  more  manure  ; 
and  the  more  manure,  the  more  grain.'  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  there  is  not  half  the  neces- 
sity for  autumnal  cultivation  in  England,  as  there 
is  here.  Our  autumns  are  longer,  and  drier,  thau 
in  England,  and  the  land  in  better  condition  to 
work.  And  our  springs  are  later  and  shorter,  and 
if  we  get  only  a  few  days  behind  with  our  work,  a 
drouth  sets  in,  and  we  lose  half  our  crop." 


On  sod  land,  if  the  soil  is  tolerably  clean,  and 
rather  light,  it  may  be  better,  for  corn,  late  pota- 
toes, beans,  and  fodder-com,  not  to  plow  the  land 
until  the  spring.  There  are  days,  after  heavy  rain, 
when  we  can  not  get  on  to  the  plowed  land,  but 
when  we  can  plow  on  sod,  and  by  so  doing  we  lose 
no  time.  Some  good  farmers,  however,  prefer  not 
to  plow  until  just  before  they  arc  ready  for  plant- 
ing. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  special  hurry  in 
getting  the  land  plowed  for  com,  potatoes,  etc. 
But  for  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  early  potatoes, 
and  mangel  wurzel,  the  rale  should  be,  to  plow  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  fall,  as  any  delay  in  the 
spring  may  make  a  serious  difference  in  the  yield. 

The  two  most  satisfactory  crops  on  my  farm  this 
year  have  been  corn-fodder  and  late  planted  pota- 
toes. I  had  a  piece  of  one-year-old  clover  that  1 
pastured  until  the  middle  of  June.  There  were 
more  weeds  in  thp  lot  than  clover  plants,  and  I  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  field.  But  I  was  short  of 
pasture,  and  could  not  spare  it  until  the  middle  of 
June.  We  then  plowed  this  field.  It  was  dry  and 
"hard,  and  needed  a  strone  three-horse  plow  with  a 


strong  point,  to  do  the  work.     But  I  have  always 

thought  that,  if  you  can  break  up  land  during  a 

drouth,  and  can  pulverize  it,  one  such  plowing  is 

worth   two  plonings,  when  the  ground   is  moist 

enough  to  work  easily.     After  plowing  we  rolled 

the  field,  and  followed  with  a  heavy  pair  of  three- 

I   horse  harrows,  and  then  rolled  the  rougher  parts 

r   again,  and  following  with  a  harrow,  until  the  field 

!   was  reduced  to  powder.    We  then  (June  1.5)  drilled 

in  half  the  piece  with  about  three  bushels  of  com 

per  acre  for  fodder,  in  rows  3.5  inches  apart,  and  the 

]    other  half  was   planted  with   Late   Rose  potatoes. 

I   The  corn-fodder  was  cultivated  two  or  three  times, 

and  though  sown  so  late,  it  grew  rapidly,  and  by 

the  middle  of  August   it   completely  covered  the 

ground.     The  stalks  were  fine  and  sweet,  and  we 

had  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half  of  cured  fodder, 

worth  as  much  as  the  best  hay.     The  potatoes  were 

equally  satisfactory.     There  was  a  good,  fair  crop, 

and  the  land  in  both  cases  was  clean  and  mellow. 

Another  crop,  which  has  turned  out  so  well  that 
I  propose  hereafter  to  plant  it  largely,  is  cabbage. 
It  has  this  advantage  over  mangel- wurzels.  If  there 
should  be  a  good  demand  for  cabbages  in  market, 
you  can  sell  at  a  price  that  brings  in  a  large  return, 
per  acre,  while  if  there  is  no  demand,  you  can  find 
greedy  customers  at  home.  The  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs  will  be  grateful  for  all  you  have  to  spare. 

"  Tour  best  crop  this  year,"  said  the  Deacon,  who 
has  just  come  in,  "  and  the  only  one  that  affords 
any  real  profit,  is  your  apple  crop.  Tour  com  is 
all  fed  out  on  the  farm  ;  so  is  the  corn-fodder  and 
mangel-wurzels  and  hay.  Tou  have  ten  acres  of 
potjitoes,  but  they  are  cheap.  Tou  had  33  acres  of 
barley,  but  that  will  bring  but  little." 

"If  so.  Deacon."  I  |said,  "it  cost  comparatively 
little.  There  is  no  crop  on  the  farm  that  requires 
so  little  labor  as  barley.  It  requires  rich,  dryland, 
and  brings  a  relatively  high  price.  And  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  good  four-rowed  barley  can  only 
be  grown  on  the  best  of  land.  I  sowed  wheat  after 
the  barley,  and  the  two  crops  afford  a  fair  profit." 

"  But  look,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  at  the  labor  and 
manure  you  expended  on  the  land  last  year,  and  the 
year  before,  for  mangels." 

"True,  Deacon,  ■  said  I,  ''but  the  mangels  do 
not  use  up  all  the  manure.  Last  year,  after  the 
mangels,  I  had  lotj  bushels  of  Early  Vermont  pota- 
toes, per  acre,  and  sold  them  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bushel,  and  the  barley,  this  year,  after  the  potatoes, 
was  about  as  good  a  crop  as  is  often  grown.  And 
BO,  even  admitting  that  the  mangels  themselves  do 
not  bring  in  any  money,  and  Ihat  they  require  con- 
siderable labor  and  manure,  their  general  effect  on 
the  farm  is  good — and,  in  short,  they  pay. 

And  corn-fodder  wiU  pay  and  cabbages  will  pay. 
They  enable  us  to  keep  more  stock  and  to  make 
more  manure.  It  looks  ngw  as  though  we  should 
get  a  good  price  lor  our  gi-ain  another  season,  and  I 
think  we  shall  do  well  to  sow  and  plant  largely. 
At  the  same  time  the  prospects  for  the  stock  raiser 
are  no  less  encouraging.  The  fact  that  we  can  ship 
fresh  beef,  and  mutton,  and  pork,  .^nd  poultry  to 
Europe,  will  have  a  great  influence  on  our  system 
of  farming.  It  wiU  give  us  a  steadier  market  for 
live  stock,  and  better  prices  for  improved  stock. 
We  shall  be  able  to  feed  better,  and  to  raise  better 
feed  we  must  farm  better  and  manure  more.  It 
looks  now  as  though  for  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury, America  is  destined  to  be  the  great  meat  pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world.  And  in  talking  about 
farm  crops  this  fact  must  be  home  in  mind.  We 
shall  use,  especially  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Statcs,a  large  amount  of  artificial  manures, 
and  they  will  be  used  more  and  more  for  growing 
crops  to  be  fed  out  ou  the  farm.  The  bupply  of 
good  beef  and  good  muttou,  will  come  from  the 
cultivated  and  well  farmed  sections  of  the  country. 
The  meat  eating  people  of  the  world  arc  increasiuR 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  they  will  not  be  fed 
on  ■'arae  or  semi-wild  animals  that  have  to  use 
the  food  they  cat  in  summer  to  store  up  fat  to  keep 
them  alive  in  winter.  It  requires  on  enonnoug 
amount  of  grass  to  produce  a  Bve-year-old  buffalo, 
and  not  much  less  to  produce  a  thousand-pound 
Texan  steer.  We  must  have  improved  animals, 
and  improved  modes  of  feeding.  We  must  supply 
our  animals  with  abundance  of  nutritions  and  easf- 
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ly  digested  food,  winter  and  eummer,  and  tliia  can 
only  be  done  in  the  cultivated  sections  of  the 
country,  and  by  improved  methods  of  fanning.  Let 
us  be  encouraged  to  push  forward  the  good  worli 
with  vigor.  Let  us  underdrain,  let  us  kill  weeds, 
let  us  manure,  and  let  us  raise  larger  crops,  and 
feed  ont  a  greater  proportion  on  the  farm.  This  is 
to  be  the  improved  American  agriculture  of  the 
future.  We  could  hope  for  no  better  prospect. 
The  details  of  the  system  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances, and  may  well  be  left  to  the  intelligence  of 
our  thinking,  working  farmers.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  conviction  that  improved  farming  will  pay — 
and  I  think  we  need  have  no  doubt  on  that  point. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Fastening  roR  SwrNOiKCt  Dooks. — L.  M.  St. 
John,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.;  sends  the  sketch  of  a 
fastening  for  a  swinging 
barn-door,  shown  at  fig. 
1.  The  center-bar  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,  li  inch  thick,  and 
3  inches  wide  at  the 
ends,  tapering  gradu- 
ally from  the  ends  to 
the  central  part  of  the 
door.  They  are  made 
to  slip  loosely  through 
iron  staples  on  each 
batten  of  the  door,  and 
are  joined  together  by 
halving  the  ends,  and 
putting  a  bolt  through 
them,  and  also  through 
the  narrow  end  of  the 
guide  which  lies  be- 
neath them.  The  latter 
is  fastened  to  the  door, 
as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, by  arivetor  screw  which  permits  it  to  play  back 
and  forth.  When  the  central  points  of  the  bars  and 
the  guide  are  pushed  to  the  right  or  left,  the  ends  of 
the  bars  are  made  to  project  beyond  the  door,  and 
engage  with  the  straps  or  mortises  made  to  receive 
them.  The  bars  are  then  firmly  held  in  place  by  the 
guide,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  fastening  are  that  it  is  always  in  place  ; 

i     easily    opened 


and  shut,  and  when 

frozen  fast  at  the 

_,.     „  bottom,  the  power 

Fig.  2. — PIG-TBOUGH.  ,  .,       ,        ,     ■   ■    . 

°  of  the  toggle-jomt 

easily  loosens  and  draws  the  end.    The  door  is  also 

fastened  at  the  strongest  place,  and  cannot  spring 

open  ;  the  bar  will  hold  without  slipping,  although 

the  mortises  should  become  worn,  and  although  it 

should  be  hut  slightly  caught,  because  the  guide 

holds  it  rigidly.    The  ends,  too,  are  entirely  out  of 

the  way  when  the  door  is  opened,  and  if  it  should 

blow  to,  they  will  not  drop  of  themselves. 

Ah  Ieon  Pig-teough. — In  looking  over  a  cata- 


Fig.  i.— pastening. 


Fig.  3. — WAGON-JACK — down. 

logue  of  the  New  York  Plow  Company,  we  find  an 
iron  pig-trough  mentioned.    Having  some  time  ago 


Fig.  4.— 'WAGON- JACK — KAISBD. 

used  similar  iron  troughs,  we  found  them  very  du- 
rable, and  very  cleanly,  and  far  preferable  to  wood- 
en ones  of  any  kind.    The  trough  referred  to  is 


shown  at  figure  2,  and  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheap  enough  rate  to  make  them  generally  used. 
An  Impkoved  Wagon-jack.— A  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  sends  a  drawing  of  a  wagon- 
jack,  which  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  shown  at  figure 
3,  as  down,  and  at  fig.  4  as  raised.  As  seen  by  its 
structure,  the  weight  is  thrown  over  the  center  of 
the  pin,  or  pivot,  so  that  the  jack  can  not  come 
back,  and  no  fastening  for  the  handle  is  necessary. 


A  Case  for  Carrying  or  Keeping  Eggs. 

Eggs  are  the  most  fragile  of  things,  and  to  be 
carried  or  even  stored  safely,  they  need  to  be  pack- 
ed in  the  most  careful  manner.  Many  devices  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  although  some  of 
them  have  been  found  available  for  business  pur- 
poses, none  of  them  have  been  adapted  to  domes- 


EGG  CAKEIEB  COMPLETE. 


tic  uses  for  the  storage  of  eggs.  A  "  Safety  Egg- 
carrier,"  devised  and  patented  by  A.  B.  Sprout,  of 
Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  here  Illustrated,  seems  to  meet 
both  of  these  requirements  in  the  most  efiective 


Fig.  2. — SINGLE   TRAT  OP  EUG   CARRIER. 

manner.  Figure  1  shows  the  box,  with  the  trays, 
of  which  it  contains  eight,  and  holds  altogether 
36  dozen  eggs.  The  eggs  are  held  in  place  by 
means  of  pins  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  each  tray, 
and  forming  a  circular  supporting  wall  around  each 
egg,  as  shown  at  figure  3.  Some  soft  material  is 
wound  around  each  pin,  forming  an  elastic  pad- 
ding by  which  the  eggs  are  held  firmly  and  secure- 
ly. The  trays,  when  filled,  are  placed  in  the  pack- 
age, one  above  the  other,  the  bottom  of  one  form- 
ing the  cover  of  the  one  below  it ;  the  lid  of  the 
box  holds  all  tightly  in  place.  Small  holes  are 
bored  through  the  bottom  of  each  tray,  the  small 
end  of  each  egg  rests,  and  is  thus  held  in  the  posi- 
tion, which  is  the  best  for  long  and  safe  keeping. 
Each  tray  of  eggs  may  be  inspected  at  any  time,  by 
holding  it  to  the  light  to  determine  their  soundness. 
For  household  use,  each  tray  forms  an  independent 
receptacle  for  eggs  ;  the  package  or  box  being  pro- 
vided only  for  the  purpose  of  the  shipper  or  dealer. 


Stove  for  a  Poiiltry-House. 

A  simple  and  safe  method  of  warming  a  poultry- 
house  in  winter,  is  as  follows.  With  a  few  bricks 
and  common  mortar,  buUd  up  a  wall  in  the  shape 
of  an  oblong  rectangle,  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  front  about  a  foot 
wide  and  the  same  in  hight.  Lay  upon  this  wall, 
when  18  inches  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  within 
the  wall  except  about  6  inches  at  the  further  end,  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron.  Build  up  the  wall  over  the  iron 


another  foot,  and  then  build  in  another  sheet  of 
iron,  covering  the  space  enclosed  all  but  a  few 
inches  at  the  front.  Then  turn  ao  arch  over  the 
top,  and  leave  a  hole  at  the  end  for  a  stove-pipe. 


Fig.  1. — STOVE. 


The  stove  thus  made  will  appear  as  at  figure  1,  and 
a  section  of  it  as  at  figure  3.  A  small  fire  made  in 
the  bottom  at  the  front,  will  then  heat  this  stove 
very  moderately,  the  heat  passing  back  and  forth, 
as  shown  by  the  arrows,  will  warm  the  whole  just 
sufficient  to  make  the  fowls  comfortable,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  injury  to  their  feet  by  flying 
up  upon  the  top,  as  it  will  never  be  hot  if  a  moderate 
fine  only  is  kept.  The  stove  will  be.perfectly  safe, 
and  may  be  closed  by  a  few  loose  bricks  laid  up  in 
front,  through  which  sufficient  air  will  pass  to  keep 
the  fire  burning  slowly.  Ordinarily  a  fire  need 
only  be  made  at  night  during  the  coldest  weather. 


N- 


How  to  Build  a  Boat-house. 

Having  in  former  numbers  described  different 
kinds  of  boats,  we  now  comply  with  several  re- 
quests and  describe  a 
house  in  which  to  safely 
keep  a  boat.  Any  kind 
of  a  house  that  is  large 
enough  may  be  used,  if 
provided  with  the  need- 
ed fittings  named  below. 
Where  the  level  of  the 
water  is  liable  to  little 
change,  the  house  need 
not  be  raised  much 
abo\'e  the  surface  of 
the  water,  bnt  the  fioor 
may  be  make  so  low 
that  one  can  easily 
step  out  of  the  boat  to  the  floor.  Of  course  there 
should  be  a  channel  made  in  the  center  of  the 
house,  deep  enough  to  float  the  boat  when  loaded. 
The  plan  of  the  floor  is  shown  at  figure  1,  with  the 
boat  in  the  center.  The  floor  should  be  prote^ed 
by  a  light  railing  around  it,  (see  fig.  2),  to  prevent 
accidents  from  slipping  when  the  floor  is  wet. 
Where  the  water  level  changes,  the  house  should 
be  raised  on  posts,  or  bents,  as  may  be  necessary  to 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OP  HOUSE. 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OP  BOAT-HOUSE. 

keep  it  above  high  water.    A  hanging  ladder,  that 
may  be  drawn  up,  is  j)rovided  for  use  at  low  water. 
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The  ladder  rests  at  the  bottom as^ainst  a  small  fout- 
stage.  At  figure  3  the  house  is  shown  in  sectiou, 
with  the  boat  drawn  up  and  hanging.  The  boat  is 
raised  by  means  of  ropes  and  tackles,  one  for  each 
end  ;  and  as  the  boat  is  hoisted  up,  the  ends  of  the 
rope  are  fastened  to  ring-bolts  or  cleats  on  the  wall. 
It  is  easy  to  raise  a  boat  in  this  manner  by  hoisting 
one  end  a  few  feet,  and  then  the  other  end,  making 
last  each  time,   until  the   boat   is  high   enough. 


An  Ice-hous3   in  tlie   Barn. 

Many  farmers  fail  to  put  up  ice  because  they 
think  an  ice-house  to  be  too  costly  for  them.  We 
here  give  a  hint  which  we.  received  from  a  neigh- 
boring  farmer,  some  years  ago,  as  to  putting  up  ice 
iu  a  comer  of  the  barn, 
without  anything  more 
than  a  few  boards  and 
some  sawdust.  The 
coolest  comer  of  the 
bam  is  set  apart  for  the 
ice,  and  a  board  is  nail- 
ed to  the  floor  on  each 
side  of  the  corner,  or 
across  it,  one  of  these 
should  be  just  beneath 
a  beam  of  the  upper 
rough  boards  are  tacked  to  the 
up  to  near  the   top.     A 


Fig.l.  PLAN  OP  ICE-HODSB. 


floor.  Some 
posts  of  the  barn  wall, 
batten  is  then  nailed  to  the  floor,  one  inch  from 
the  board  ;  tins  makes  the  foundation  of  which 
the  ground  plan  is  as  shown  at  figure  1.  If  neces- 
Bary,  a  board  is  nailed  up  to  the  beams  above, 
for  the  purpose  soon  to  be  described.  The  spaces, 
tf,  a,  are  filled  with  sawdust.  The  ice  is  then  packed 
in  the  space,  bounded  by  the  dotted  lines,  placing 
a  foot  of  sawdust  beneath  it,  and  as  it  is  put  in, 
sawdust  is  packed  around  it.  Tlie  sawdust  is  kept 
in  at  the  sides,  b  and  c,  by  upright  boards  placed 
against  those  nailed  to  the  floor  and  a  beam  above 
it,  or  the  board  nailed  to  tlie  beams  before  men- 
tioned. These  boards  are  thus  kept  iu  their  place. 
^Vheu  all  the  ice  is  in,  it  is  well  covered  on  the  top, 
a  space  for  a  door  beiug  left  in  the  boarding  above 
the  ice.  Then  a  second  row  of  boai'ds  is  placed  be- 
tween the  boards  on  the  floor  and  the  battens,  and 
fastened  as  may  be  convenient,  a  door  space  being 
made  to  match  the  inner  one.  The  space  between 
these  boards  may  be  filled  with  cut  straw,  sawdust, 
clover-chaff,  or  any  other  non-conducting  material, 
up  to  the  bight  of  the  ice  within.  There  is  no  need 
to  close  the  door  space  ;  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
that  open  for  ventilation.    Figure  3  shows  the  out- 


Fig.  2.— VIEW  OF  ICE-HOUSE  IN  B.\RN. 

side  of  this  ice-room  as  it  appears  from  the  bam 
floor.  Such  a  place  as  this  may  be  easily  arranged 
in  many  bams  ;  our  neighbor  thus  kept  an  ample 
supply  of  ice  every  season  without  losing  by  waste 
more  than  is  usual  in  tlie  best  built  ice-houses. 


Growing  the  White  Birch  on  poor  Land. 

As  an  instance  of  the  profitable  culture  of  poor 
lands,  the  business  of  growing  white  birch  for  (lie 
manufacture  of  thread  sjiools,  may  be  given.  Birch 
timber  is  cut  for  this  purpose  when  young,  so  that 
a  plantation  sometimes  may  not  require  more  than 


four  or  five  years  to  become  profitable.  Steep  hill- 
sides, cold  bleak  mountaiu  lands,  or  sandy  valleys, 
will  produce  this  timber.  It  is  stated  that  the  busi- 
ness of  exporting  white  birch  timber  from  an  East- 
em  State  to  Great  Britain  for  this  manufacture,  has 
already  begun.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  we  can 
supply  all  that  is  need- 
ed. But  the  strangest 
thing  is,  that  we  should 
ship  abroad  from  Mew 
England  a  bulky  raw 
material  like  this,  in- 
stead of  the  finished  ar- 
ticle, upon  which  the 
difference  iu  freight  on- 
ly would  give  a  good 
margin  for  profit.  There 
arc  thousands  of  pictu- 
resque valleys  in  New 
England, and  elsewhere, 
upon  the  sides  of  which 
millions  of  birch  trees 
may  be  grown, and  down 
whose  centers  fiow  rapid  streams  thatwould  furnish 
power  to  drive  the  saws  and  lathes  required  to  man- 
ufacture the  trees  into  spools.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  before  this  will  be  added  to  the  many  other 
American  Ipdtnsiries,  and  we  may  supply  the  world 
not  only  with  thread  spools,  but  with  bobbins 
for   spinning    frames,  and  other   kinds  as  well. 

Flan  of  a  Dairy  Barn. 

A  cow  bam  that  can   be  easily  extended  as  the 
herd  may  be  enlarged,  will  be  found  very  convenient 


the  doors  being  fastened  back  against  the  walL 
The  upper  floor  is  kept  for  hay,  fodder,  and  feed  ; 
these  Ijcing  ranged  at  each  end,  leaving  the  center 
open  and  free  for  cutting  and  mixing  the  feed. 
Here  should  be  a  fodder-cutter  and  a  large  mixing 
box,  in  the  side  of  which  should  be  a  spout  to  carry 


a 
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Fig.  1. — PLAN   OF   DAIRY  BARN. 

by  mauy.  The  size  of  a  herd  is  frequently  restrict- 
ed by  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  barn, 
and  when  an  increase  might  otherwise  be  desirable, 
it  is  found  objectionable  on  this  account.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  pull  down  one's  bams  to  build 
larger,  but  when  it  is  possible  to  add  to  them  at 
either  end,  increased  room  can  he  gained  with  but 
little  outlay.  We  herewith  illustrate  a  dairy  barn 
that  can  be  extended  to  any  desirable  limits  with- 
out changing  the  plan.  In  these  days  of  steam, 
and  all  sorts  of  machinery,  there  is  no  difficulty  iu 
using  long  narrow  buildings,  for,  with  the  h.iy-fork 
and  the  hay-carrier,  the  forage  can  easily  be  stored 
in  the  longest  barn  and  dropped  wherever  it  is  de- 
sired, without  trouble,  and  by  using  a  tram-road 
and  light  feed-cars,  300  cows  can  be  fed  from  a 
central  feed-room  as  easy  as  30  can  be  fed  iu  the 
old-fashioned  manner.  Figure  1  is  the  plan  of  a 
cow  barn  that  wiU  be  found  as  convenient  for  a 
small  herd  of  30  or  30  cows,  as  for  one  of  ten  times 
that  number.  The  building  msiy  be  24  or  43  feet 
wide.  The  plan  shown  is  43  feet  in  width,  and  ac- 
commodates two  double  rows  of  cows.  It  room 
for  only  one  double  row  is  desired,  34  feet  will  be 
amply  wide.  In  the  plan,  there  is  a  central  passage 
for  feeding,  6  feet  wide,  with  a  tr.ira  road-way  laid 
down  in  it.  On  each  side  of  this,  are  the  double 
rows  of  stalls,  with  a  feed-trough  for  each.  The 
floors  on  which  the  cows  stand  are  7  feet  wide, 
which  gives  room  for  a  gutter  behind  eacli  row,  and 
for  a  four  foot  wide  fccd-trongh,  divided  length- 
wise into  two,  e.ich  part  being  two  feet  wide,  by  a 
sufficiently  high  partition.  The  feed  is  easily 
thrown  into  these  troughs  from  the  central  passaire, 
aloni;  which  the  feed-car  can  he  drawn  by  a  small 
horse,  or  be  pnshed  by  a  man.  A-turn-table  is  pri> 
vided  in  the  center  of  the  passage,  to  admit  of  a 
car  being  brought  from  the  wash-liousc  in  tlie  roar 
with  emp:--  m'-'k-cans,  or  to  the  milU-housc  with 
the  full  ones  after  milkinsr.  The  door-ways  arc 
made  very  capacious,  and  the  doors  arc  double  ; 
the  door-ways  may  be  left  open  during  the  summer, 


8. — VDEW  OF  DAIBT  EARS. 


the  feed  to  the  car  on  the  floor  below.  If  the  food 
is  steamed,  the  boiler  can  be  kept  in  a  rear  build- 
ing, not  sho^NTi  on  the  plan,  the  steam  being  carried 
to  an  engine,  which  would  work  the  fodder-cutter, 
and  the  steamer,  both  on  the  upper  floor.  This 
would  be  preferable  to  having  the  boiler  in  the 
main  building,  and  would  avoid  much  risk  from 
fire.  At  figure  3  is  shown  the  elevation  of  the 
building.  The  central  door  above  is  for  the  ad- 
mission of  feed  to  the  bins ;  a  door  is  provided  at 
each  end  for  unloading  fodder,  a  hay-fork  and  a 
hay-carrier  being  used  for  the  unloading.  There 
should  he  ample  ventilation  provided  by  means  of 
shiifts,  as  shown,  and  these  can  also  be  utilized  for 
dropping  hay  to  the  floor  beneath.  The  plan 
here  given  will  admit  of  much  moditication  ;  It  in 
thus  broadly  outlined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
correspondents  who  desire  this  information.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  one  plan  to  meet  all  cases  ;  bnt 
this  will  be  found  sufficiently  suggestive  and  clear, 
we  hope,  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  for  a  similar 
plan.  When  an  extension  is  desired,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  bent  or  two  at  each  end,  carry 
out  the  roof   and    floor,  and  remove    the  ends. 


A  Dairy  Ice-Honse. 

The  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  cold  system  of 
setting  milk,  heretofore  described,  will  create  a 


Fig.  1.    FKONT  ELEVATION  OF  DAIRY  AND  ICE  HOUSE. 


necessity  tor  convenient  and  compact  dairy  rooms, 
with  well  and  ice-chamber  for  use  in  the  summer 
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time.  A  combined  dairy  and  ice-house,  which  the 
writer  is  now  laying  out,  in  which  the  Cooley 
creamery  ie  used,  is  aiTanged  as  follows.  Fortu- 
nately the  water-supply  is  pro'\ided  by  a  never-fail- 
ing well,  which  flows  over  the  top,  and  from  which 
a  steady  stream,  iilling  a  two-inch  pipe,  flows  away. 
The  dairy  is  partly  underground,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  using  the  flow  from  the  well.  The 
part  above  ground  is  shown  in  the  elevation,  at 
figure  1,  and  the  ground  plan  at  figure  3.  It  is  of 
red  Croton  brick,  with  a  band  course  and  arch  over 
the  door  of  yellow  brick,  and  two  band  courses  of 
Mack  brick,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving.  This 
peculiar  style  is  adopted  to  match  a  brick-house 
near  by,  but  common  brick  would  answer  ordinary 
purposes,  or  the  building  might  be  of  wood  or 
stone.  This  upper  part  is  the  ice-house.  A  porch 
on  the  north  side  covers  steps  to  the  milk  room  be- 
low, which  is  lighted  by  two  windows  on  the  west 
side.  The  plan  of  the  milk  room  is  shown  at  figure 
3.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain  several  of  the 
creameries  ;  the  feeding-pipe,  which  conveys  water 
to  these,  is  shown  at  a,  a,  and  the  outlet  to  the 
drain  for  the  overflow  is  seen  at  b.  The  floor  and 
aides  of  the  dairy  ai'e  of  concrete,  covered  with  ce- 
ment, and  a  drain  beneath  the  floor  keeps  the  build- 
ing dry.  If  ice  should  at  any  time  be  needed  to 
produce  a  very  low  temperature,  it  will  be  brought 
from  the  ice-room  above,  but  with  a  stream  of 
water  at  45  degrees,  ice  may  be  dispensed  with. 
In  eases  where  there  is  no  ample  supply  of  cold 
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watei  naturally  flowing,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  windmill.  But  there  are  many  localities, 
where  a  steady  stream  may  be  procured  by  digging 
a  deep  drain  on  sloping  ground,  to  supply  a  dairy 


Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF  DAIRT. 

built  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope.  Otherwise, 
with  such  an  arrangement  of  ice  and  dairy  room, 
the  creamery  may  be  supplied  with  water  by  hand 
from  a  pump,  and  cooled  with  ice.  In  this  way  the 
consumption  of  water  would  be  small,  only  suiH- 
cient  being  needed  to  keep  that  in  the  tank  fresh. 
After  considerable  thought  and  calculation,  as  to 
floor  of  the  ice-house,  it  was  found  that  a  floor  of 
oak,  covered  with  sheet  zinc,  turned  up  a  foot  on 
the  walls,  and  the  walls  covered  with  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, wonld  be  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  ;  a 


leaden  trapped  pipe  from  the  zinc-floor,  drains  the 
drip  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  into  the  creamery. 


Storing  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  difficult  to  store  in  large  bulk, 
unless  careful   precautions  are  used.     They  must 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF   8WEET  POTATO  HOUSE. 

not  be  exposed  to  a  temiierature  lojver^an  60  de- 
grees ;  and  as  they  m\ist  be  kept  dry  and  well  ven- 
tilated, must  not  be  piled  in  large  quantities.  The 
most  convenient  place  to  store  them  is  a  house 
so  arranged,  that  they  can  be  guarded  against  ac- 
cidents of  temperature,  and  be  always  accessible, 
A  plan  of  such  a  house  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and 
the  elevation  in  figure  3.  It  may  be  made  of  any 
convenient  form  or  size,  but  a  square  is  most  eco- 
nomical of  space.  For  the  Southern  States,  where 
fire-heat  is  not  needed  to  keep  up  the  proper  tem- 
perature, a  one-story  building  will  do  ;  but  in  the 
north,  it  should  be  of  two  stories,  with  perfect  ven- 
tilation, the  upper  floor  made  of  slats,  placed  an 
inch  apart,  upon  which 
the  roots  are  to  be 
stored,  and  a  stove 
should  be  provided  be- 
low. The  lower  room 
may  be  used  as  a  store- 
house, a  tool-house,  or 
a  work-room.  The  up- 
per floor,  if  of  two 
stories,  or  the  main 
floor,  if  but  one,  should 
be  arranged  as  follows  : 
a  passage-way,  running 
through  the  building, 
has  a  door  at  each  end, 
to  be  opened  when  de- 
sirable, to  air  the  house. 
The  floor  on  each  side 
of  the  passage  is  divided 
into  bins  by  slatted  par- 
titions ;  these  are  double,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  to 
give  thorough  ventilation,  by  keeping  the  potatoes 
in  masses  of  not  over  (JO  to  100  bushels  in  each  bin, 
with  air-spaces  all  around  them.  The  same  pre- 
caution as  to  air-spaces,  is  observed  with  the  end 
partitions,  by  keeping  the  slatted  sides  of  the  bins 
one  inch  from  the  walls.  The  lower  jjarts  of  the 
walls  of  the  one-story  house  are  also  slatted,  as 
shown  in  figure  2,  but  doors  are  provided  to  cover 
these,  which  may  be  made  to  either  slide  up  or  raise 
up  on  hinges,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  hinged 
doors  are  preferable,  because  they  may  be  opened 
an  inch  or  two  only,  and  yet  ventilate  the  whole  of 
the  bin  of  potatoes.  These  doors  are  not  needed 
in  the  two-story  house,  because  ample  ventilation 
is  provided  by  means  of  the  double  and  slatted  par- 
titions and  the  slatted  floor.  To  keep  out  mice,  the 
house  should  either  be  raised  on  posts,  or  wire- 
netting  should  be  fastened  around  the  base  of  it. 

The  Trade  in  Skimmed  Milk. 

Milk  is  a  thing  that,  to  a  great  extent,  is  to  be 
taken  on  trust.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
consume  the  milk  that  is  sold  In  cities,  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  pure  milk  is.     There  are  those 


who  have  been  brought  up  in  cities,  to  whom  the 
cow  and  the  milk-pail  are  only  traditions.  They 
procure  a  white  or  bluish  flnJd,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  milk.  That 
skimmed  milk  is  ever  sold  by  farmers,  is  a  fact  of 
which  few  are  aware,  and  yet,  every  one  in  the 
cities  who  uses  milk  is  doubtful  if  what  he  buys  is 
the  pure  article.  As  a  rule,  we  are  assured  that 
whatever  adulteration  there  may  be  in  the  milk 
business,  is  practised  in  the  cities,  and  after  the 
milk  has  left  the  farmer's  hands.  As  a  rule,  too, 
we  believe  that  the  milk-farmers  feed  only  whole- 
some and  good  food.  This  they  cannot  help  doing, 
because  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  obtain  anything 
else.  Distillery  slop,  and  garbage,  are  city  pro- 
ducts, and  are  not  sufficiently  portable  to  be  carried 
far  into  the  country.  Corn-meal,  brewers'  grains, 
green  fodder,  hay,  and  pasture,  furnish  the  food 
from  which  country  milk  is  made.  All  these  are 
healthful,  nutritious,  and  entirely  unobjectionable. 
The  very  best  milk  that  is  brought  into  the  great 
cities,  is  made  from  these  foods,  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
are  sure  that  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  care  are 
observed  by  the  milk-fnrmers  in  the  management 
of  their  product.  The  practice  of  the  milk-farm- 
ers, who  ship  pure  milk  to  the  cities,  is  beyond  re- 
proach, and  the  wholesale  denunciations  heaped 
upon  them,  as  a  class,  are  undeserved.  But  there 
are  different  classes  of  consumers  to  be  supplied 
with  milk ;  the  poor,  who  cannot  aff'ord  to  buy 
pure  milk,  and  are  contented  with  wholesome  skim- 
med milk  ;  those  who  are  better  off,  and  pui'chase 
good  milk  ;  and  a  select  class,  who  will  have  only 
milk  of  extra  quality  for  the  use  of  babes  and  young 
children.  By  dealing  with  well-known  parties  in 
the  trade,  the  last  mentioned  class  get  the  best  milk 
to  be  obtained,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  greater  number  of  consumers,get  what  is  known 
as  "  half  skim  "  ;  but  for  this  they  must  blame  the 
retailers,  and  not  the  farmers  who  send  the  milk. 
The  poorer  class  of  city  jieople,  in  all  cases  unfor- 
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Fig.  3.— VIEW  OF  HOUSE  FOB  SWEET  POTATOES. 

tunately  the  least  able  to  defend  themselves,take  the 
refuse  of  the  market.  Much  of  this  is  wholesome 
skimmed  milk,  of  which  veiy  large  quantities  are 
sent  to  market  since  the  establishment  of  cream- 
eries, where  butter  only  is  made.  Some  of  it  is 
grossly  watered  stuff,  no  doubt,  but  this  sort  of 
adulteration  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the  work 
of  dishonest  retailers  in  the  cities.  The  trade  in 
skimmed  milk  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and 
can  not  properly  be  objected  to.  It  is  a  convenience 
to  the  farmer,  who  finds  a  market  for  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  waste  product,  and  also  for  the  poor 
cui' tamers,  who  get  the  worth  of  their  money  in 
such  wholesome  milk  as  they  can  afford  to  purchase. 
A  large  amount  of  choice  butter  comes  to  the 
New  York  market  from  the  Orange  Co.  (N.  T.) 
creameries,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  from 
this  locality  that  the  city  is  supplied  with  a  large 
quantity,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole,  of  its  skimmed 
milk.  More  than  43.000  gallons,  daily,  or  over  15 
million  gallons  yearly,  of  skimmed  milk  is  shipped 
by  Orange  Co.  farmers  to  New  York,  by  two  rail- 
roads, the  Erie  and  the  N.  J.  Midland.  This  large 
trade  has  helped  to  give  a  bad  reputation  to  the 
Orange  County  farmers  amongst  thoughtless  per- 
sons, who  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  traffic  is 
objectionable  and  immoral,  and  they  consequently 
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deprecate  it  vigorously.  As  we  have  stiown,  this 
view  of  it  is  unwarranted,  and  it  by  any  local  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  the  business  should  be  interfered 
with,  it  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
Orange  County  farmers,  and  to  the  poor  citizens  of 
New  York  as  well,  who  would  then  be  deprived  of  a 
cheap  but  wholesome  milk,  and  be  obliged  to  pro- 
cure their  supply  from  the  suppressed  swill  dairies, 
which  would  soon  appear  again  when  the  demand 
for  cheap  milk  should  arise.  Pure  skimmed  milk 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  diseased  and  poisonous 
product  of  these  swUl  dairies,  and  the  trade  In 
•wholesome  skim  milk,  provided  the  article  is  sold 
on  its  own  merits,  and  for  exactly  what  it  is,  is  one 
to  be  encouraged,  rather  than  one  to  be  denounced. 


Teeding  large   or    Small  Animals. 

Abundant  experience,  if  such  proof  were  neces- 
sary, shows  that  there  is  more  profit  in  feeding  the 
larger  breeds,  than  there  is  with  the  smaller  breeds 
of  animals,  whether  for  meat  or  milk.  Of  course, 
*here  are  exceptions  in  this,  as  in  all  general  rules ; 
the  small  Jersey  cow,  for  example,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  exceptional  product  of  highly 
colored  and  finely  flavored  butter;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  rule  above  stated.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  that,  when  we  feed  two  animals  of 
700  lbs.  each,  we  have  to  supply  the  demands  of 
two  sets  of  breathing,  circulating  and  muscular 
apparatus,  which  are  considerably  more  extensive 
and  expensive  than  those  of  one  animal  of  1,400 
lbs.  This  is  true  of  every  animal  that  we  feed, 
from  the  fowl  and  pig,  up  to  the  cow  and  fatted 
steer.  Ten  small  Merino  sheep,  weighing  80  pounds 
each,  will  cost  much  more  to  feed  than  Eour  Cots- 
wolds  of  200  lbs.  each,  or  five  of  160  lbs.  each.  Be- 
sides the  gain  in  feed,  we  have  also  a  large  advan- 
tage in  the  less  proportionate  amount  of  offal  in 
the  fewer  large  animals  than  in  the  larger  number 
of  small  ones.  Where  flesh  and  milk  are  the  ob- 
jects in  view,  this  consideration  ought  to  have 
great  weight  in 'the  selection  of  stock  to  be  kept. 
The  choice,  of  course,  will  be  restricted  by  the  op- 
portunities for  keeping  the  stock,  for  it  will  not 
pay  to  keep  Shorthorn  cows  upon  a  pasture  where 
only  small  active  cattle  can  pick  up  a  living ;  but, 
where  other  things  are  equal,  this  consideration 
should  be  well  weighed.  Just  now,  there  is  open- 
ing up  a  large  opportunity  for  feeding  stock  for 
beef,  which  many  farmers  will  very  soon  find  a  de- 
sirable one  to  seize  upon.  In  choosing  animals  for 
feeding,  then,  they  will  find  it  to  their  profit  to  se- 
lect such  large  breeds  as  the  Shorthorn,  or  Here- 
ford, where  their  locality  admits  of  it ;  and  where 
It  does  not,  they  wiU  certainly  labor  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  preparing  for  market  an  article  which 
can  neither  sell  for  the  highest  price,  nor  can  be 
produced  at  the  lowest  cost.  Further,  there  is 
another  advantage  in  marketing  the  largest  amount 
of  product  in  one  package,  so  to  speak,  for  animals 
of  1,500  to  1,600  lbs.  can  be  sent  to  market  at  less 
proportional  cost  than  the  same  weight  in  the  form 
of  animals  that  are  one-half  or  one-third  smaller. 


The  Bronze  Turkey. 

— ^^ — 
All  things  considered  we  place  the  bronze  turkey 
at  the  head  of  all  the  breeds  of  this  domesticated 
bird.  The  white,  buff,  black,  slate,  and  other  va- 
rieties, all  come  from  the  wild  turkey  of  our  woods 
and  prairies,  which  still  exists  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  newer  States  and  Ten-itorics.  Occasion- 
al specimens  of  the  wild  bird,  generally  old  gob- 
blers, arc  captured,  which  equal  the  heaviest 
■weights  of  the  farm-yard,  hut  the  average  of  the 
wild  birds  is  much  lighter  thun  the  average  of  a 
well-bred  farm  flock.  The  broni:e  breed  is  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  wild  bird  in  respect  to 
color,  and  a  decided  improvement  upon  it,  both  in 
color  and  size.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  a  bronze  eock-turkcy,  in  his  second  or 
third  year,  and  the  females  are  hardly  less  attrac- 
tive. The  dirty  snuff-color,  ithicli  marks  the  wild 
birds,  is  entirely  bred  out  of  thorn.  This  lustre  of 
the  plumage,  assimilating  to  that  or   burnkhed 


gold  in  the  svmlight,  has  made  the  bronze  variety  a 
great  favorite  with  all  admirers  of  fine  poultry. 
About  every  thing  known  to  the  arts  of  the  breed- 
er has  been  done  for  the  bronze  turkey  to  bring  the 
stock  to  its  highest  perfection.  They  are  the 
Shorthorns  of  the  poultry  yard.  They  have  been 
bred  especially  for  size  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
we  select  stock  from  a  flock  of  thorough-bred 
birds,  we  have  certain  qualities  fixed  in  them, 
which  are  reproduced  in  their  offspring.  They 
are  uniformly  beautiful  in  plumage,  and  heavier 
than  birds  raised  from  the  common  stock.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  the  breeding  stock  is  paid  for  in 
the  larger  average  weight  of  the  turkeys  slaughter- 
ed for  the  markets  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
The  standard  weights  for  adult  birds  of  the  bronze 
variety,  fixed  by  the  "  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion," are,  for  males,  twenty-five  pounds  ;  for  fe- 
males sixteen  pounds ;  but  these  weights,  in  well- 
bred  flocks,  are  often  reached  in  the  first  year,  and 
adult  pairs  of  4.5  to  .50  lbs.  are  not  uncommon,  and 
60  to  65  lbs.  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  reached. 
It  pays  to  breed,  invariably,  from  the  best  stock. 


STANDrNo  Water. — Water  is  life-giving  so  long 
as  it  is  in  motion,  its  presence  is  fatal  to  vegetation 
when  it  ia  stagnant.  Provision  for  the  rapid  re- 
moval of  water  that  may  come  upon  the  fields, 
should  not  be  neglected  before  the  ground  fieezes, 
or  is  covered  with  snow.  This  is  peremptory  for 
growing  crops,  and  advisable  for  stubble  land,  for 
water  left  to  percolate  slowly  through  the  soil,  will 
dissolve  out  from  it,  and  eai-ry  off,  much  soluble 
fertilizing  matter ;  all  the  nitrates,  which  are  so 
valuable,  being  the  first  matter  that  is  thus  lost. 


Leaks  in  the  Bam. 

Here  and  there  may  be  seen  stables  and  barns 
with  broken  windows,  loose  boards,  holes  in  the 
roofs,  or  doors  and  windows  that  gape  open,  and 
refuse  to  shut  closely.  Through  these  openings  the 
cold  air  and  rain  will  leak  in,  and  the  warm  air  will 
leak  out.  Such  leaks  as  these  are  disagreeable  to 
see,  and  are  uncomfortable  to  the  occupants  of  the 
buildings.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  affair.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  through  these 
leaks  the  farmer's  profits  disappear,  very  silently, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  steadUj"  and  constantly. 
While  his  cattle  st.and  and  shiver  in  the  cool,  sharp 
nights,  or  steam  under  the  penetrating  rain-storms 
or  snow,  with  every  shiver  there  disappears  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fodder  from  the  barn,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  milk  from  the  cows,  some  fat  from  the  steers 
and  the  pigs,  some  wool  from  the  sheep,  and  some 
eggs  from  the  poultry.  The  farmer  looks  and  won- 
ders. He  complains  that  the  cows  are  rough,  that 
"  there  is  no  good  in  the  feed";  that  the  pigs  do 
not  fatten  as  fast  as  they  should,  that  there  are  no 
eggs,  and  the  hens  arc  eating  their  heads  off.  Well, 
an  animal  can  not  use  up  all  its  food  in  keeping 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  make  milk,  fat,  wool, 
or  eggs.  These  are  made  from  food,  and  from  only 
the  surplitu  of  the  food,  after  the  bodily  wants  and 
needs  are  supplied.  In  the  Polar  regions,  a  man 
needs  six  pounds  of  fat  meat,  and  the  same  of 
bread,  for  his  daily  meals,  while  an  East  Indian 
needs  but  a  pound  of  rice  for  a  day's  subsistence. 
When  working  in  the  northern  woods  in  the  depths 
of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  far  below  zero  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  the  lumberer  cats  with  relish  huge 
lumps  of  clear  fat  pork,  with  his  daily  two  pounds 
of  bread  and  liberal  messes  of  beau  soup ;  food  of 
this  kind  would  sicken  a  man,  were  he  to  look  at  i*, 
in  the  harvest  field.  All  this  food  goes  to  make  uji 
the  waste  of  heat  from  (he  body  during  the  exces- 
sive cold.  It  is  precisely  so  in  the  barn,  or  in  the 
pig-pen.  If  these  arc  kept  so  warm  that  water 
will  never  freeze  in  them,  much  less  food  i.s  need- 
ed by  the  animnlo  than  If  the  air  is  far  below  a 
freezing  temperature  ;  and  if  the  temperature  is 
comfortably  warm,  less  food  still  will  be  required. 
So  wherever  a  stream  of  cold  .air.  snow,  or  rain, 
pours  in  tipon  the  cattle,  or  when  they  are  misera- 
ble and  unronifortable,  a  stream  of  wasted  food 
poure  out  all  the  time  through  the  leak.     Now  is 


the  time  to  stop  these  leaks.  A  board  here  and 
there  ;  a  good  glazed  window  in  place  of  a  broken 
shutter ;  warm,  dry  litter  in  place  of  a  foul  wet  bed; 
a  tight  roof  and  a  plastered  or  double-boarded  ceil- 
ing, all  these  are  actually  worth  more  than  an  extra 
portion  of  food  to  an  animal,  because,  although 
when  cold  and  chilled  it  eats  the  more,  yet  it  thrives 
poorly  ;  while  if  weU  housed,  it  will  keep  sleek 
and  thrifty  upon  comparatively  moderate  feeding. 


The  La>'sshan  Fowi,. — Some  time  ago  we  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  Langshan, 
a  variety  of  fowl  that  had  been  recently  imported 
Into  England  from  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Since  then,  further  experience  with  these  fowls 
has  given  them  a  favorable  reputation,  and  we  see 
it  noticed  in  the  English  papers  that  they  are  prov- 
ing to  be  very  early  layers,  and  excellent  table 
fowls.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  London  Live 
Stock  .Journal  "  reports,  that  he  has  had  eggs  from 
pullets  only  ii  months  old,  which  is  remarkable, 
even  with  the  most  precocious  specimens  of  the 
breeds  noted  for  early  laying.  An  importation  of 
these  fowls  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Samuels,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  if  the  reputation 
the}'  have  made  in  England,  is  maintained  in  this 
country,  we  expect  them  to  become  very  popular. 


Ckoss-bred  Sheep. — At  the  New  York  State 
Fair  there  were  exhibited  some  sheep  bred  from 
common  Merino  ewes  and  a  Cotswold  ram.  The 
fleeces  of  the  first  cross  measured  five  inches  in 
length,  and  the  wool  was  as  fine  as  the  Merino,  and 
as  easily  combed  as  that  of  a  Cotswold.  The  wool 
of  the  second  cross,  as  long  as  that  of  the  pure 
Cotswold,  was  still  as  fine  as  Merino  wool.  The 
carcass  of  the  cross-bred  sheep  makes  excellent 
mutton,  and  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  pure  Cots- 
wold. We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tage of  this  cross,  and  the  interesting  example 
shown  at  Kochester,  proves  how  useful  and  profita- 
ble a  farmer's  sheep  it  would  be.  The  farmer's 
sheep  is  undoubtedly  the  cross-bred. 


The  Arrangement  of   the    Stack  Yard. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  provide  costly  bams  for  the 
storage  of  crops.  This  is  an  avoidable  expense  that 
is  a  burden  upon  many  farmers.  For  the  shelter  of 
cattle,  light,  comparatively  low  and  cheap  buildings 
only,  are  needed.  In  reality,  the  costly,  heavy 
timbered  barns  may  be  easily  dispensed  with,  and 
in  many  eases  the  basements  beneath  them  are  ex- 
tremely unliealthful  for  the  animals  kept  in  them. 
If  crops  of  hay  and  grain  can  be  stored  in  stacks 
in  the  damp,  rainy  climates  of  European  countries, 
they  can  easily  be  so  kept  here.  As  an  instance  of 
how  this  may  he  done,  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
stack-yard  of  a  well  known  farm.  These  stacks  are 
chiefly  grain,  some  being  hay,  and  some  thrashed 
straw.  In  making  stacks  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
the  shape  of  those  here  shown.  Wliat  is  worth  do- 
ing, is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  contents  of  a  badly 
made  stack  will  almost  certainly  be  damaged  or 
spoiled.  The  cover  ot  the  stack  may  be  made 
weather  proof  without 
the  troublesome  thatch- 
ing sometimes  used  ;  all 
th.at  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is  to  protect  the 
top  by  6traw,  or  coarse 
hay,  Inid  on  regularly, 
each  layer  overlapping 
the  lower  one  so  as  to 
shed  rain.  The  cover 
should  be  fastened 
down  with  hay  bands  or 
straw  ropes,  or  where 
there  Is  not  time  to  spin  these,  loose  spun,  cheap, 
tarred,  hempen  rope  may  be  used  instead,  and 
will  last  many  years  if  well  cared  for.  The  stack 
yard  should  be  close  to  the  stables  and  thrashing 
bani,  and  should  be  well  fenced  to  keep  out  trees- 
passers  ;  poultry  of  various  kinds  will  be  found 
more  mischievous  in  this  respect  than  large  animals. 
To  keep  out  vermin,  there  should  be  properly  con- 
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structed  stack-bottoms.  These  may  be  made  with 
brick  pillars,  one  being  in  the  center,  and  others 
ranged  around  it  either  in  a  circle  or  square,  as 
may  be  desired.  Floor  joists  may  be  laid  upon  the 
pillars,  as  shown  at 
figure  2  (p.  427),  and 
connected  near  the 
ends,  which  project 
two  feet  over  the  pil- 
lars, by  cross  pieces, 
as  there  shown. 
A  tight  plank  floor 
may  be  laid  upon 
the  joists,  and  as 
this  projects  at  least 
two  feet  out  from 
the  posts,  rats  or  mice 
can  easily  be  kept 
out  of  the  stacks ; 
besides,  as  the  floor 
is  raised  from  the 
ground  at  least  18  or  20  inches,  these  destructive 
vermin  find  no  hiding  places  underneath  the  stack. 


ited  by  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  cost  of 
;  packing.  It  is  now  no  longer  held  to  be  an  axiom 
j  in  farming  that  "all  the  bay  and  straw  grown  up- 
1   on  the  farm  should  be  fed  upon  the  farm."    When 


L 


Fig.  3. — FRAME  FOR  A  HAT  PRESS. 

and    60on   leave    for  more   comfortable   quarters, 
or  are  destroyed  by  cats,  dogs,  owls,  and  hawks. 

Pressing  Hay  and  Hay  Presses. 

There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  hay 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  to  be  shipped  to  dis- 
tant places.  So  bulky  a  material  as  this,  is  not 
readily  portable,  unless  it  is  very  closely  compress- 
ed into  bales.  The  more  closely  the  hay  may  be 
compressed,  the  more  extensive  will  be  the  market 
for  it,  and  the  greater  the  distance  to  which  it  can 
be  profitably  carried.  If  ten  tons  of  hay  can  be 
pressed  so  closely  that  it  can  be  carried  in  an  or- 
dinary freight-car,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  be  carried 
twice  as  far  for  the  same  money,  as  if  only  five  tons 
could  be  put  into  the  car ;  because  light,  bulky  ar- 
ticles are  charged  for  the  room  they  occupy,  and 
not  according  to  their  weight.  The  more  effective 
the  method  of  compressing  hay,  the   greater  its 


Fig.  1. — p.   K.    DEDERICK   &   CO.'S  PERPETUAi  HAT-PRESS. 


j  a  farmer  can  purchase  for  a  dollar,  in  the  shape  of 
artificial  fertilizers,  all  the  fertilizing  elements  that 
a  ton  of  straw  contains,  and  for  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
hay  can  procure  an  equivalent  of  greatly  more  valua- 
ble food,  such  as  bran,  oil-cake  meal,  or  corn  meal, 
it  is  profitable  for  him  to  sell  his  hay,  and  use  the 
purchased  substitute.  Should  the  plan  of  wintering 
stock  exclusively  on  meal  become  anything  like 
general  among  farmers,  a  still  larger  quantity  of  hpy 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  baled  for  shipment.  The  use  of  hay  press- 
es, in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  capable  of  great  extension,  and  it  is 
well  that  every  producer  of  hay  should  be  informed 
about  these  useful  machines.  We  here  describe 
two  hay  presses,  either  of  which  is  very  convenient 
and  effective  in  use.  The  press  shown  at  fig.  1,  is 
"The  Perpetual  Hay  Press,"  made  by  P.  K.  De- 


Fig.  2. — dodge's  EXCELSIOR  PRESS. 

derick  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  is  one  of 
the  several  kinds  manufactured  by  them.  This  ma- 
chine is  shown  as  operated  by  a  common  lever 
horse-power,  but  any  other  power,  either  of  horses 


Fig.  1. — ^VXEW    OF   A  STACK  YARD,   WITH  PROPERLY  COVERED  STACKS. 


value  to  the  grower  of  it,  and  it  is  to  the  fanner's 
interest  to  procure  the  best  obtainable  presses. 
A  large  and  gi-owing  business  is  now  done  in  pack- 
ing hay,  and  the  extension  of  the  trade  is  only  lim- 


or  steam,  can  be  applied  to  it.  As  the  name,  "  per- 
petual press,"  indicates,  the  pressing  is  continuous, 
and  it  need  not  he  stopped  to  remove  the  bales,  as 
they  are  made.  The  hay  is  pressed  into  small  bundles 


of  10  to  25  pounds  each,  and  the  bale  is  made  up  of 
several  of  these.  Bales  of  100  or  more  pounds  can  be 
made,  but  the  convenience  of  light  bales  is  such,  as 
to  make  them  most  desirable.  These  presses  are  made 
of  two  sizes,  and  will 
so  press  the  hay,  as 
to  allow  8  to  10  tons  to 
be  packed  in  a  grain 
car.  The  "  Dodge 
'Excelsior  Press,'' 
shown  at  figure  8,. 
is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding, 
but  it  makes  a  round 
bale,  and  ten  tons  of 
hay  can  so  be  packed, 
as  to  go  into  a  car. 
It  is  very  portable, 
and  in  this  respect 
6eems  to  have  an 
advantage  over  some 
other  hay  presses.  With  two  horses,  six  tons  of 
hay  are  easily  pressed  in  a  day,  and  with  four  horses 
ten  tons  may  be  packed.  This  machine  received 
the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  Statu  Fair.  It 
can  be  operated  by  any  sort  of  power,  either  by 
horses  or  by  steam  engine,  as  may  be  preferred. 
A  machine  that  can  be  made  by  any  mechanic 
from  materials  that  may  be  at  hand,  is  inquired  for 
by  correspondents  located  in  Arizona  and  Colora- 
do, hundreds  of  miles  from  raUroads,  and  where- 
freighting  costs  several  cents 
per  pound.  In  such  places  it 
is  probable  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  presses  here 
mentioned,  could  supply  the 
iron  work  of  the  machines, 
leaving  the  wood-work,  which 
is  the  cumbrous  portion,  to  be 
made  where  the  press  is  to  be 
used.  This  would  much  re- 
duce the  cost  of  freight. 
Otherwise  a  frame,  such  as 
that  shown  at  figure  3,  may  be 
made  wholly  of  wood,  and  the 
pressure  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  an  iron  screw,  (fig. 
4,)  which  would  be  all  that 
might  he  needed  to  be  freight- 
ed. The  frame  should  be 
made  of  stout  timber,  strong- 
ly mortised  together,  with 
shoulders  to  each  mortise,  to 
strengthen  the  joints  and 
enable  them  to  stand  the 
strain,  and  the  pins  to  fasten 
the  mortise  should  be  strong.  The  frame  is  lined 
within  on  the  bottom  and  two  sides  with  smooth 
strips,  placed  lengthwise  ;  a  door  being  provided 
on  the  end,  as  shown  at  figure  5,  through  which 
the  bale  is  removed.  The  press  is  filled  at  the  top, 
and  the  hay  is  trampled  down  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible ;  loose  planks  are  then  placed  lengthwise  up- 
on the  hay,  one  end  of  each  plank  being  pushed 
under  a  cross-bar  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  ends 
being  held  down  by  a  loose  cross-bar,  which  fits  at 
each  end  into  slots  in  the 
frame  timbers.  The  ties,  of 
strong  cord,  are  passed 
through  the  notches  seen  in 
the  follower,  and  others  in 
the  falling  door  at  the  end ; 
when  the  bale  is  pressed, 
the  ends  of  the  cords  are  tied 
on  each  side.  The  screw, 
fig.  4,  is  one  made  by  Messrs. 
E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  of  Bal- 
timore, who  make  a  specialty  of  screws  of  this  kind 
for  tobacco  and  other  presses  ;  but  any  of  the  or- 
dinary screws,  worked  either  with  a  bar,  or  a 
double-handled  winch,  will  answer  the  purpose.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  if  the  money  can  be  spared 
for  the  purchase,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  procure  one  of  the  very  useful  and  effective  ma- 
chines above  described,  rather  than  to  work  more 
slowly  and  less  economically  with  any  home-made 
press.  This  question  must,  of  course,  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.- 


Fig.  4. — SCREW. 
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Fig.  5. — ESD  DOOR. 
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The  Bladder  Senna. 

In  fipeakiug  of  the  merits  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
have  frequently  noted  the  autumnal  colors  of  their 


have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  medicinal 
senna.  We  very  rarely  mention  a  plant  of  any  kind, 
but  a  number  of  persons  write  to  ask  where  it  can 
be  bought;  to  save  our  readers  this  trouble,  we 
will  say  that  this  Colutea  is  kept  in  the  principal 


with  deciduous  trees,  to  select  those  that  are  suit- 
ed to  the  situation.  Evergreens,  even  those  that 
ultimately  reach  the  bight  of  first-class  trees,  look 
so  neat  and  compact  in  the  nursery,  that  the  inex- 
perienced person  is  apt  to  forget  that  they  will  not 


THE  BLADDEK  SEIJBA  IN  FEUIT. — {Oohitea  arborescens.) 


THE  WEEPIKG  HEMLOCK  SPRICE.— (J6i(S  CaiHidtfiisis,  var.  peiidula.) 


foliage,  and  the  ornamental  character  of  their  fruit, 
when  either  were  conspicuous.  In  shrubs,  especial- 
ly, if  the  fruit  is  showy,  we  are  provided  with  a 
donble  enjojTnent,  first  in  their  flowers,  and  again 
when  the  fruit  ripens.  We  i>re  reminded  of  this 
especially  by  the  High  Bush  Cranberry,  (  Vibummn 
Opulus),  alwiiys  a  favorite  with  us  when  in  flower; 
this  season  it  set  fruit  very  freely,  and  the  bright 
red  clusters  were  showy  for  some  time.  Another 
shrub  that  has  been  unusually  productive  this  year 
is  the  Bladder  Senna,  { Coluica  arborescena),  a  native 
of  Europe, where  it  rarely  gi-ows  over  10  feet  in  hight. 
Its  abundant  clusters  of  yellow  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  pleasing,  though  not  very  showy  ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  thin  pods,  which  attain  a  size  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  seeds  they  contain.  The  pods 
grow  rapidly,  and  when  of  full  size  are  two  to  al- 
most three  inches  long  ;  they  are  very  thin  and 
bladdery,  and  being  pulled  up  by  the  enclosed  air, 
present  the  appearance  shown  in  the  engraving. 
They  become  of  a  line  crimson,  and  a  hush  loaded 
with  them  is  very  showy,  especially  when  seen  from 
a  point  opposite  that  from  whicli  the  sun  shines  : 
the  light  strikes  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  pod, 
and  shows  ofT  their  color  to  great  advantage.  When 
the  pods  are  pressed  in  the  hand,  they  e!!i)lode  with 
a  crack,  loud  enougli  to  make  the  shnih  n  source  of 
much  amusement  to  young  people,  who  should  not, 
however,  be  indulged  in  this  harmless  style  of  ex- 
plosive, if  it  is  desired  to  gather  the  seeds.  The 
origin  of  the  botanical  name  is  not  well  understood, 
the  common  name  was  suggested  by  the  bladdery 
character  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fact  that  the  leaves 


nurseries,  and  that  our  own  plants  came  from  the 
nurseries  of  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Small  Evergreens  for  Small  Places. 

Last  month  we  called  attention  to  several  choice 
deciduous  trees  of  low  growth,  which  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  planting  of  small  grounds 
thau  those  which,  in  time,  become  large  trees.  The 
same  applies  to  evergreens— and  we  use  the  term 
evergreen  in  its  popular  application  to  coniferous 
trees.  Of  course  the  time  for  planting  all  frees 
has  gone  by  with  those  in  northern  localities  :  but 
now,  as  the  days  get  sliorler.  and  the  evenings 
longer,  is  the  jiropcr  lime  to  discuss  these  matters, 
and  to  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  variou.*  trees, 
whetlier  deciduous  or  evergreen,  lie  who  would 
pro]ierly  lay  out  his  place,  be  it  a  park  or  front  yard, 
should  commence  the  work  by  making  a  planting 
map  and  ti.xlng  upon  the  place  of  every  tree  and 
shrub,  after  its  merit?  liave  been  canvassed,  he  thus 
has  the  pleasure  of  dc.-;igning,  or  as  we  may  s:iy, 
creating  his  surroundings,  and  when  the  proper 
season  conies,  he  can  worl\  out  his  ideas  with  the 
plants  tliemselves.  It  is  weil  to  recollect  that  mis- 
takes in  tlie  liist — planting  upon  paper — are  much 
more  readily  reetitieil  than  in  the  work  itself,  and 
the  eininee  of  having  to  make  any  changes  are 
greatly  diminished  liy  the  careful  iireparation  of 
the  planting  map.  As.suming  that  a  place,  how- 
ever small,  will  have  a  share  of  evergreen  trees,  wc 
would  sav  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  with  these,  as 


always  be  small,  or  even  of  moderate  size,  but 
when  well  established,  instead  of  rem:iiuing  garden 
pets,  will  grow  up  and  become  forest  trees. 
The  Norway  Spruce,  the  Austrian  Pine,  the  Whitu 
Pine,  not  to  mention  others,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  better  in  their  places,  are  often  plinted — a 
dozen  of  them — in  a  space  not  large  enough  for  one 
when  it  reaches  full  size.  There  is  too  much 
shade,  and  the  view  is  shut  out,  and  then  must  fol- 
low cutting  down — which  is  not  so  bad,  but  more 
generally  a  cutiing  tip.  We  cau  not  blame  one  who 
planted  trees  10  or  :20  years  ago,  and  seen  them 
grow  up  with  his  children,  if  he  hesitates  to  fell 
them — indeed  he  rarely  does  it,  hut  adopts  a  com- 
promise, by  cutting  away  the  lower  limbs  to  admit 
light  and  air.  For  this  we  must  blame  him,  as  the 
prime  Iienuty  of  the  trees  is  goue.  The  worst  thing 
possible  that  can  happen  to  an  evergreen,  is  not  to 
cut  it  down  altogether,  but  to  lop  oil'  its  lower 
branches,  leaving  it  with  no  more  beauty  of  form 
than  that  presented  by  a  hay-stack  set  upon  a  post. 
But  all  these  troubles  may  be  avoided  by  the  eeloc- 
tion  of  evergreen  trees  that  do  not  grow  large,  as 
well  as  those  that  can,  by  proper  pruning,  be  kep> 
within  the  necessary  bounds.  The  pruning  of  ev- 
ergreens, which,  within  tlie  recollection  of  most  of 
us.  was  regarded  as  an  impossibility,  will  be  treated 
of  at  another  time  ;  suflice  it  to  say  that  many  may 
be  as  freely  cut  and  shaped  as  a  dci'iduous  tree.  In 
selecting  evergreens  for  planting,  one  cau  spend 
much  or  little  money,  there  being  abundant  oppor 
tunity  to  indulge  one's  tastes  in  this  direction  ;  but 
our  remarks  arc  for  those  of  moderate  means,  whc 
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would  accomplish  their  object  without  heavy  out- 
Jay.  Our  best  nurseries  contain  dwarf  forms  of 
many  of  the  evergreens  that  ordinarily  reach  a  very 
large  size,  besides  species  that  are  naturally  of  low 
growth,  and  by  the  study  of  a  catalogue  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  trees  appropriate  to  even  the 
smallest  places.  Take  for  example  that  useful  and 
popular  tree,  the  Norway  Spruce  {Abies  exeeha),  it 
lias  been  raised  so  largely  from  seed  that  a  great 
"number  of  forms  have  been  produced ;  some  of 
these  can  not  be  called  ornamental,  but  are  mere 
monsters,  curious  as  showing  how  uncouth  a  tree 
<;an  be  when  it  tries  hard,  while  others  have  a  neat 
and  compact  habit  that  commends  them  for  plant- 
ing in  small  grounds.  The  best  among  these  dwarf 
forms  are  Clanbrasils'  Spruce  {Abies  exivlsa,  var. 
Clanbrasiliaiia)  ;  the  Conical  Spruce  {yslv.  eonil•^^) ; 
Gregory's  Spruce  (var.  Gregoriana,)  and  the  dwarf 
Jform  known  as  (HsfTiisa.  None  of  these  are  disposed 
to  grow  tall,  and  some  will  not  reach  over  six  feet 
in  a  lifetime.  Among  the  pines  are  several  that 
lave  a  dwarf  habit.  There  is  a  variety  of  our  com- 
mon Wbite  Pine  {I^nus  Strobus)  which  is  in  the  cat- 
alogues as  piimila  and  nana  ;  it  grows  only  about  8 
feet  high,  and  lias  shorter  foliage  than  the  ordmary 
form.  The  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris),  has  pro- 
duced, among  several  forms,  a  dwarf  one  called  pu~ 
mila.  The  Mugbo  Pine  {Pinus  Mugho),  is  a  low- 
growing  species,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it  (var. 
pumilu  or  nayia)  that  is  still  more  dwarf. 

There  are  several  dwarf  Junipers  and  Arbor  Ti- 
tles, the  names  of  which  are  given  in  the  catalogues. 
The  most  beautiful  of  our  native  Evergreens,  the 
Hemlocks,  has  produced  several  interesting  forms; 
the  Small-leaved  Hemlock,  (Abies  Canadensis,  var. 
microphyUa),  has  very  small  foliage,  while  the 
Xarge-leaved  (var.  macrophylia)^  runs  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  there  are  one  or  two  verj'  dwarf 
forms,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  Weep- 
ing Hemlock  (var.  pendida),  of  which  an  engraving 
is  here  given.  This  variety  has  its  branches  posi- 
tively pendulous,  even  the  leader  bending  over  upon 
itself.  This  has  been  grafted  upon  tall  stocks,  but 
flo  treated  it  is  not  sati^actory,  and  the  trees  far 
inferior  in  beauty  to  those  in  which  the  branches 
start  from  the  base.  This  form  was  discovered,  if  we 
mistake  not,  near  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  by  Henry 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Samuel  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  at  whose  nursery,  at 
Elushiug,  L.  I.,  we  saw  some  fine  specimens,  in- 
cluding that  from  which  our  engraving  was  taken. 
It  is  not  yet  known  what  size  it  will  attain,  but  no 
tree  bears  cutting  better  than  the  Hemlock,  and  by 
jndicious  pruning,  this  may  be  kept  at  any  desired 
Mght ;  indeed  the  ordinary  forms  of  Hemlock,  Ar- 
bor Vitse,  and  Norway  Spruce,  are  all  tractable  in 
hedges,  and  may  be  converted  into  artificial  dwarfs 
by  pruning.  In  mentioning  some  of  the  striking 
forms  of  common  evergreens  seen  at  the  Kissena 
Nurseries,  we  do  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
other  and  rarer  evergreens  adapted  to  small  places, 
but  we  have  referred  to  those  likely  to  be  popular, 
and  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means. 


Blunderiug  &om  ETiropean  Practice. 


BT  PETEH  HENDERSON. 


The  American  Agricidturist  possesses  one  advan- 
tage over  most  of  its  contemporaries,  from  the  fact 
that  the  "man  at  the  helm"  has  the  necessary 
practical  knowledge  to  prevent  its  correspondents 
from  leading  its  readers  into  error,  often  times  of 
such  a  grave  character  as  to  be  ruinous.  The  other 
day,  in  looking  over  the  columns  of  a  contempora- 
ry journal,  a  correspondent — giving  Instructions  on 
the  cultivation  of  celery,  advises  to  "  sow  the  seed 
in  a  hot-bed  about  the  first  of  April," — This  is  the 
stereotyped  English  practice,  perfectly  proper 
there,  where  the  temperature  during  the  grooving 
season  is  probably  ten  degrees  lower  than  with  us, 
but  if  it  is  done  here,  the  chances  are  more  than 
^qual  that  one-half  of  the  crop  would  run  to  seed, 
especially  with  some  varieties.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, whatever,  to  do  this  here,  even  in  the  most 
Northerly  Statej  of  the  Union,  for  our  temperature 
is  high  enough  to  grow  the  plants  of  sufficient  size 


before  the  planting  season  in  July,  if  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  any  time  before  the  first  of  May.  "We 
prefer  to  sow  celery  by  the  first  or  the  middle  of 
April,  if  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  but  in  no 
case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  anywhere  other 
than  in  the  open  field.  One  of  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  horticultural  progress  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  the  great  majority  of 
gardeners  are  from  Europe  ;  they  come  here  brimful 
of  importance  with  the  knowledge  they  think  they 
possess,  and  it  takes  years  to  convince  them  that 
the  experience  acquired  there  is  not  only  useless, 
but  actually  disastrous  in  its  results  when  applied 
here.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  see,  again  and 
again,  our  magazines  quoting,  without  qualification, 
from  foreign  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers, 
articles  describing  methods  of  culture,  that  must 
mislead  the  uninitiated  reader.  The  cultivator  is 
governed  in  his  seed-sowing,  transplanting,  and 
other  garden  operation.?,  by  particular  dates  or  sea- 
sons ;  but  if  his  practice  has  been  limited  to  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  with  its  cloudy,  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  low  summer  temperature,  unless  he  is 
sensible  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changed 
conditions  which  he  finds  here,  he  will  make  many 
miserable  failures. 

I  could  name  instances  by  the  dozen,  wiiere  blun- 
ders have  been  made,  by  slavishly  following  Eng- 
lish rules  in  our  American  climate,  blunders  that 
have  brought  scores  to  failure  when  they  attempt- 
ed gardening  here,  with  no  other  knowledge  or  in- 
stiniction  than  derived  from  their  English  training. 
In  fact,  I  never  knew  an  Instance  where  an  English, 
Irish,  or  Scotehm;m,  who  began  business  either  as 
a  nurseryman,  market  gardener,  or  florist,  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  that  ever  made 
a  success  in  either  pursuit.  There  may  be  some 
who  have  succeeded,  but  I  know  of  none,  while  I 
have  known  of  many  who  have  so  begun  andfailcd. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


Last  month's  "  Notes  "  closed  with  some  men- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Brookline,  Mass.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  these  interesting  private 
grounds,  but  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures, especially  such  as  offer  suggestions  to  others. 
Of  this  kind  is  an  example  of  the 

Utilization  of  Cotnnioil  Things. 

In  one  place  where  it  is  desu-able  to  shut  out  the 
view,  it  is  done  by  a  plantation  of  various  "  sub- 
tropical "  plants,  especially  the  Cannas  with  dark- 
colored  foliage.  A  wall  of  these  purple  or  maroon- 
colored  Cannas  would  be  too  sombre,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  these  was  lightened  with— what  do  you 
suppose  ? — common  Sunflowers !  But  few  would 
have  the  courage  to  try  this  experiment,  for  the 
Sunflower  is  everywhere  an  associate  of  poverty, 
and  suggests  unhung  gates,  leading  to  houses, 
with  broken  windows  mended  with  the  crowns  of 
venerable  hats.  Yet  here  the  despised  Sunflowers 
lighted  up  the  dark  foliage  like  so  many  torches, 
and  instead  of  making  the  rest  look  common,  they 
were  exalted  by  being  in  good  company,  "niiile 
this  is  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  show  places  " 
around  Boston,  the  grounds  being  characterized  by 
their  broad  landscape  eifects,  rather  than  by  elabor- 
ate ornamentation,  it  presents  one  example  in  the 
modem  style  of  gardening,  far  superior  to  any  I 
have  seen  elsewhere.    It  is  what  may  be  termed 

A  3Iosaic  Bed, 
in  which  such  formal  plants  as  the  echeverias,  or 
cotyledons,  sempervivums,  and  other  succulents, 
are  used  for  working  out  a  design  that  is  in  itself 
highly  pleasing,  and  which,  regarded  as  a  display 
of  vegetation  of  peculiar  forms,  is  really  wonderful. 
The  bed  referred  to  is  some  15  feet  long,  and  5  feet 
wide,  with  a  gracefully  flowing  outline ;  the  plants 
are  set  at  three  distinct  elevations,  and  figures  are 
worked  in  its  surface  by  the  use  of  plants  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  color,  forms,  and  habit  of  growth.  The 
bed  in  question  must  contain  thousands  of  plants, 
which  are  so  closely  set  that  the  soil  is  nowhere 
visible.  The  plants  most  largely  used,  the  echeve- 
rias, or  cotyledons,  while  they  varj'  in  tint,  have 


yet  something  of  sameness  in  their  color,  and  this, 
in  the  example  in  question,  is  judiciously  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum  cor- 
difoJium,  alternaiit/iems,  etc.,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  carpet  of 
grass,  is  very  striking.  I  am  not  much  in  sympathy 
with  this  style  of  gardening,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  takes  the  popular  eye,  and  a  bed  of  this  kind 
win  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  wiU  pass 
by,  unnoticed,  fine  specimen  plants  that  have  cost 
years  of  careful  culture  to  produce.  One  bed,  no- 
ticed here,  presents  a 

Novel  Coj*iljiiiation. 
It  is  a  large  circular  bed,  thickly  planted  with 
that  most  beautiful  late-blooming  Anemone,  known 
as  "  Honorine  Jobert,"  and  this  surrounded  by  an 
ample  margin  of  Sednm  spectabile,  a  late  species, 
which  is  kuown  in  some  gardens  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  Stdum  Jfabarium.  The  abundant  flowers 
of  the  Anemone  form  a  sheet  of  the  purest  white, 
bordered  by  the  lively  rose-color  of  the  Sedums, 
and  the  effect  is  that  of  spring  rather  than  autumn. 
This  bed  pleased  me  for  several  reasons  :  it  is  com- 
posed of  plants  that  are  not  especially  costly  to 
purchase,  and  which  may  be  propagated  with  great 
ease  ;  they  are  both  quite  hardy,  and  if  desired,  the 
bed  may  be  kept  the  same  for  several  years,  with 
but  little  care,  and  it  provides  for  a  mass  of  cheer- 
ful bloom,  at  the  very  end  of  the  season  when  flow- 
ers are  not  abundant,  and  the  few  that  we  have  are 
autumnal  in  tin  ts Mr.  Sargent  makes  use  of 

Xoung  Coniferous  Evergreens 

in  a  most  sensible  manner.  Instead  of  dotting  them 
here  and  there  about  the  grounds  while  small,  or 
consigning  them  to  formal  nursery  rows,  to  be  un- 
seen until  large  enough  for  their  final  planting, 
they  are  made  use  of  in  something  the  manner  of 
bedding  plants,  large  borders  being  fllled  with  them, 
not  more  closely  planted  than  they  would  be  in  the 
nursery,  but  set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
young  trees  most  effectively.  The  charming  golden 
Eetlnispora pliimosa  aurea,  shows  finely  against  the 
dark  foliage  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  and  the  feathery 
character  of  both  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with 
such  formal  subjects  asPodocarpus,  Umbrella  Pine 
of  Japan,  (SViorfopi^j/s),  and  others.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  trees  contribute  greatly  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  grounds,  and  their  early  phases,  often 
the  most  interesting,  can  be  observed  until,  having 
become  too  large  for  the  border,  they  are  set  out  in 

their  flnal   stations Not  far  from  Mr.  Sargents' 

is  the  garden  of  Francis  Parkman,  Esq.,  known  to 
many  as  the  most  charming  narrator  of  early  Amer- 
ican History,  and  to  many  others  as  the  author  of 
a  standard  work  on  the  Rose,  and  as  the 

President  of  tHe  Massaclmsetts  Horticoltor* 
al  Society* 

I  visit  his  garden  with  more  pleasure,  than  I  do 
most  others,  because  it  is  more  like  my  own  ; 
the  plants  are  grown  for  themselves  alone,  and 
without  reference  to  their  general  effect.  One  is 
always  sure  of  seeing  here  some  specialty.  This  year 
the  Perennial  Garden  Phloxes  are  the  most  promi- 
nent plants,  and  are  special  favorites  of  mine.  Mr. 
Parkman  has  for  some  time  occupied  himself  with 
raising  seedlings,  and  his  beds,  containing  hundreds 
in  full  bloom,  presented  a  gay  appearance.  These 
phloxes  have  in  late  years  received  the  attention  of 
several  specialists,  and  few  garden  plants  have 
shown  greater  improvement.  The  colors,  selfs  and 
various  combinations,  present  such  a  variety  that 
it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  new 
tint  or  marking.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parkman  is  not  work- 
ing so  much  for  new  colors,  as  for  a  dwarfer  and 
more  compact  habit,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  clusters,  and  the  quality  and  substance 
of  the  individual  flowers.  Some  of  his  seedlings 
present  curious  forms  of  foliage,  and  out  of  the 
many  hundreds  that  he  has  raised,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  labor  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  somi 
of  his  new  seedlings  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  be 
added  to  the  already  long  list  of  choice  named 
sorts.    Mr.  P.  has  long  and  patiently  worked  at 

Hybridizing  and  Crossing  Lilies, 
and  his  results  present  features  of  great  interest  to 
those  fond  of  this  depaitment  of  horticulture.  One 
of  his  hybrids,  between  ZiJimn  auratum  and  L.  spe- 
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<iosum  (if  I  mistake  not),  was  so  remarljably  fine, 
that  an  Englisli  nurseryman  promptly  secured  the 
stock,  at  what  would  seem  to  many  a  large  figure. 
This  lily  was  much  and  most  deservedly  praised  In 
the  EngUsh  journals  some  months  ago,  but  it  was 
figured  as  LUium  Hickmanij,  instead  of  under  its 

proper  name,  L.  Farkmanii Having  heard  much 

of  the  attractions  of 

The  Forest  HiQ  Cemetery, 

X  gladly  accepted  an  ioritation  to  visit  it.  'WTxile 
is  not  so  rich  in  associations  as  Mount  Auburn, 
it  far  exceeds  it  in  natural  beauties,  and  it  is 
also  much  more  "gardenesque."  In  the  older 
portion  of  the  cemetery,  the  notion  of  "  mine  and 
thine  "  has  diefignred  the  grounds  by  railings  and 
popings,  but  in  the  newer  part,  the  repulsive  bound- 
ary marks  are  done  away  with.  This  cemetery  has 
the  reputation  of  presenting  the  finest  examples 
of  ornamental  bedding  to  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
try. There  wag  not  so  much  of  this  kind  of  garden- 
ing, as  I  expected  to  see,  though  quite  enough,  nor 
was  it  in  any  respect  superior  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  private  places.  The  most  notieable  efforts  of 
this  kind  were  a  large  anchor  and  a  cross  near 
the  entrance.  They  were  In  Ivy,  bordered  with 
some  light-colored  Echeveria,  and  the  contrast  of 
these  with  the  well  kept  grass,  was  very  effective. 
In  one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  remarkable  rustic 
structure  of  rocks,  roots,  bridges,  and  stairs,  a  very 
labyrinth,  and  of  immense  size.  This  is  so  recent 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  it,  but  when  in  time 
it  is  furnished  with  suitable  plants,  it  will  be  a 
most  striking  example  of  this  style  of  gardening. 
As  it  is,  agaves,  begonias,  and  other  exotics  occupy 
the  places  which  it  is  hoped  will  ultimately  be  filled 
by  hardy  and  not  less  picturesque  subjects.  The 
excellence  of  the  roads  and  walks,  and  the  air  of 
neatness  that  prevailed  everywhere,  indicate  that 
there  is  some  competent  person  in  charge. 
— . ««»  —« 

Seedling  Peaches. 

Every  year  there  are  brought  or  sent  for  exami- 
nation a  number  of  seedling  peaches,  and  this  year 
has  presented  no  exception,  as  we  have  received 
perhaps  a  dozen,  mainly  from  residents  in  the  up- 
per part  of  New  Tork  City,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
neighboring  places.  These  peaches  are,  almost 
without  exception,  borne  by  trees  which  came  from 
seed  accidently  dropped  or  planted,  and  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
possess  them,  who  look  upon  them  with  the  par- 
tiality common  to  all  who  raise  seedlings.  Some 
who  have  these  trees,  ask  how  they  can  dispose  of 
them  to  advantage,  and  others  offer  to  supply  buds 
to  any  who  would  like  to  propagate  them,  and  it  is 
a  disappointment  to  them  to  be  told  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  fruit,  which  they  so  highly  esteem,  as 
worth  propagating.  Indeed,  of  all  that  have  been 
brought  us  the  past  autumn,  there  was  but  one  that 
had  any  claims  to  be  perpetuated.  These  trees  are 
of  course  useful  to  those  who  have  them,  as  they 
generally  bear  abundantly,  aud  the  fruit,  being  ri- 
pened on  the  tree,  is  better  than  the  majority  of 
peaches  that  are  bought  in  the  market.  These 
seedlings  have  several  characters  in  common  ;  they 
are  usually  late,  of  very  large  size,  coarse  iu  fle.sh, 
and,  though  often  quite  juicy,  they  lack  in  richness 
and  sweetness.  The  white  seedlings  sent  this  year, 
are  evidently  from  the  Old  Mixon  Free,  and  the 
yellow  ones  probably  trace  their  parentage  to  Craw- 
ford's Late.  There  are  probably  in  the  yards  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn  alone,  over  a  hundred  seedling 
trees  beariug  very  fair  peaches,  and  no  doubt  the 
case  is  similar  in  other  cities.  These  seedlings  are 
interesting  as  showing  liow  generally  a  good  peach 
will  produce  a  seedling  which,  if  it  is  not  quite 
equal  to  its  parent,  often  very  nearly  approaches  it 
in  quality.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  eiuouragc 
the  owners  of  these  seedlings  to  turn  them  to  protlt 
by  selling  the  stock  to  some  niirseryman  is  thi."  : 
we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  multiplying  varieties, 
especially  in  a  fruit  iu  which,  like  the  peach,  new 
seedlings  arc  so  easily  raised,  and  the  varieties  al- 
ready so  numerous.  Unless  a  seedling  has  some 
good  quality  not  .possessed  by  those  of  its  season 
Already  in  cultiv.ition.  it  should  not  be  propagated, 


and  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  that  are  equal  iu  qual- 
ity to  the  standard  kinds,  though,  being  grown  un- 
der exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  they  are  of- 
ten of  very  large  size.  These  seedlings,  ripened 
;  on  the  tree,  are  seen  at  their  best ;  if,  as  is  the  case 
1  with  all  market  fruit,  they  were  picked  from  two 
to  four  days  before  they  were  ripe,  their  quality 
would  be  much  below  what  it  is  when  they  are  not 
gathered  until  quite  ripe.  Our  adnce  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  these  seedlings,  is  to 
enjoy  the  fruit,  for  we  can  assure  them  that  the 
chance  of  introducing  them  as  new  varieties  and 
selling  the  stock  to  nurserymen  is  very  small  indeed. 

M    l»l    ■     

Manures  for  Fruit  Trees. 


In  the  virgin  soils  of  the  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries,  no  mamu-e   may  be  necessary.     The  fairest 
fruits  showni  at  our  exhibitions  are  from  these  re- 
gions.   But  in  all  the  older  States  manure  is  as  es- 
sential for  the  best  results  in  fruit  growing  as  it  is 
for  grain  and  roots.    As  a  rule  the  orchard  is  neg- 
lected.    It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  apple  trees, 
after  they  are  once  planted  and  cultivated  for  a  few 
years,  will  henceforth  take  care  of  themselves.    The 
land  is  sowed  with  grass  seed,  and  is  expected  to 
bear  a  crop  of  apples  and  hay  annually.     Orchards 
are  common  that  have  seen  no  m,anure  for  a  dozen 
years.     As  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in 
growing  pears  and  apples,  we  think  high  cultiva- 
tion is  the  secret  of  success.     Of  course  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  manure  too  freely,  but  the  danger  does 
not  lie  at  all  iu  that  direction.     As  a  general  ma- 
nure, within  reach  of  all  farmers,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  stable  or  yard  manure.     In  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  we  should  compost  the  stable  ma- 
nure with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  swamp- 
muck,  peat,  head-lands,  or  some  other  good  absorb- 
ents.    A  dressing  of  25  cords  to  the  acre  every 
other  year,  will  promote  gro^vth  of  wood,  and  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds.     If  the  ground  between 
the  trees  is  cropped  with  roots  or  vines,  as  it  may 
be  with  profit  while  the  trees  are  young,  the  com- 
post may  be  applied  every  year,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tities.    Ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  are  among  the 
best  and  cheapest  manures  for  the   orchard  and 
fruit-yard.     A  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  every 
fifth  year,  with  or  without  the  compost,  will  pay 
abundantly.     Situated  near  the  shore,  we  have  used 
marine  manures  largely  in  the  cultivation  of  frait 
trees,  and  have  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
their  value.     Sea-mud,  taken  from  salt-water  ditch- 
es, is  a  valuable  fertilizer.     So  is  muscle-bed,  which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  animal  matter.     The  fresh 
sea-weed  thrown  up  on  the  beach,  eel-grass,  sea- 
lettuce,   kelp,   rock-weed,   and    the   fine  alg.e,   or 
mosses,  (so-called,)  are  all  excellent,  applied  to  the 
ground  as  a  top  dressing,  and  plowed  in  or  passed 
through  the  barn-yard   and  compost  heap.     Salt 
mai-sh-turf  sods,  cut  and  dried  in  summer,  and  used 
for  bedding  in  stables,  makes  a  good  manure  tor 
rather  heavy  soils.     The  pear  and  apple  rejoice  iu  a 
soil  made  rich  with  these  marine  manures,  and  wo 
h.ave  uever  seen  a  finer  growth  of  wood,  or  a  bett;;r 
show  of  fruit  than  iu  orchards  or  gardens  near  the 
shore.     Bone-dust  is  always  good,  if  we  can  secure 
good  bone,  and  this   is  not  difflcult  now  that  we 
have  an  Experiment  Station  to  detect  frauds  and 
constrain  manufacturers  to  sell  their  fertilizers  by 
analyses.     To  make  sure  of  a  pure  article,  we  have 
used  whole  hones,  as  they  are  gathered  by  boys  iu 
the  village,   from  the  streets  and  yards,  aud  from 
the   slaughter-houses.     These  have  cost  five  or  six 
dollars  a  ton,  delivered,  and  have  been  used  from 
one  to  three  bushels  in  ample  borders,  at  the  time 
of  planting  the  trees.     These  last  a  long  while  in 
the  soil,  and  furnish  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  as 
they  are  wanted.     For  villagers  this  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest   manures  for  the  fruit  yard  and 
vineyard.  Conxectici't. 


mostly  southern  and  western,  are  so  hybridized, 
mixed,  and  crossed,  to  produce  the  named 
varieties,  that  it  is  now- hardly  possible  to  trace 
the  parentage  of  any  one  of  them.  The  dealers 
make  two  classes;  "Sufiruticosa,"'  the  plants  not 
over  2  feet  high,  with  glossy  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  •'Decussata,''  the  stems  of  which  are  often  4 
feet  high,  with  broader  and  dull  leaves ;  the  for- 
mer are  usually  earUer  than  the  others,  but  the  line 
is  not  very  distinctly  drawn  between  them.  Some 
commence  to  flower  in  June,  and  others  continue 
the  bloom  until  frost.  Then  as  to  colors,  we  have 
iu  the  selfs  the  purest  white,  through  all  shades  and 
tints  of  cream,  rose,  salmon,  etc.,  to  carmine,  light 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple  ;  then  we  have  light 
shades,  with  a  distinct,  dark  eye,  others  with  the 
colors  beautifully  blended,  and  still  .another  set  with 
the  flowers  distinctly  striped.  New  varieties  are 
added  every  year,  and  it  is  almost  as  useless  to  give 
the  names  for  these  as  for  varieties  of  verbenas. 
The  catalogues  must  be  consulted  for  the  names. 
If  one  gets  an  assorted  dozen,  or  less,  of  the  best, 
he  can  hardly  go  amiss,  and  we  are  sure  he  can 
hardly  get  so    much    satisfaction    for   the    same 

amount  of  money  expended  in  any  other  plants 

and  being  hardy,  they  give  pleasure  year  after  year. 


5^~  For  other  Household  Hems  see  "  Basket "  page^. 
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The  Herb.vceous  Pekenni.vl  Pitloxes,  or,  as 
they  are  known  in  some  localities,  the  "French 
Lilac,"  are  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
at  "  The  Pines "  ;  these  are  plants  that  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  probable 
that   three,    if   not    four,    of  our  native    species. 


TIxe  Preparation  of  Coffee. 

I  I  have  just  now  read  the  recipes  for  making  cof- 
j  fee,  given  in  "Common  Sense  in  the  Household." 
I  have  written  some  good  words  about  this  receipt 
book,  but  I  can  not  advise  young  housekeepers  to 
follow  Marion  Harland's  directions  for  making  cof- 
fee. I  think  that  any  one  who  cares  for  the  finest 
flavor  of  coffee — that  "  delicious  aroma  ''  which  es- 
capes so  easily — would  prefer  to  see  a  common  tin 
coffee-pot  on  the  table,  containing  the  infusion  Just 
as  it  had  reached  the  point  of  perfection  over  tlio 
fire,  rather  than  have  the  hot  coffee  poured  into  an- 
other coffee-pot,  however  rich  or  handsome,  before 
serving.  I  do  not  know  how  the  beverage  can  be 
turned  into  a  silver,  china,  or  hritannia  coffee-pot 
without  considerable  waste  of  aroma.  By  many 
coffee  drinkers  the  aroma  is  v.alued  more  than  the 
"  body."  Such  persons  do  not  like  to  have  the  cof- 
fee boiled  at  all.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  "aroma"  while  endeavoring  to  secure  good 
"body."  As  the  latter  is  secured  by  boiling,  while 
the  former  escapes  with  the  steam  during  the  boil- 
ing process,  it  is  a  good. idea  to  reserve  a  portion 
(say  one-third  or  one-fourth)  of  the  coffee  preiwred 
for  the  pot,  (with  egg  or  otherwise),  while  boiling 
the  rest  of  it,  putting  it  into  the  coffee-pot  as  that 
is  drawn  away  from  the  hottest  part  of  the  stove  or 
range,  to  some  position  where  it  will  keep  hot  with- 
out bi  iling.  There  are  various  patent  coffee-pots 
or  coffee-fillers,  made  with  a  special  view  to  the 
preparation  of  clear  and  excellent  coffee,  without 
any  especial  art  on  the  part  of  the  cook. 

How  to  make  the  coffee  turn  off  from  the 
grounds  dear,  is  a  puzzle  to  some  inexperienced  or 
stupid  cooks.  I  suppose  that  the  most  common 
course  is  to  clear  the  coffee  with  egg.  Some  crush 
the  whole  egsr,  aud  mix  the  ground  coffee  with  it, 
.shell,  yolk,  and  white  together.  Others  use  the 
white  and  shell,  leaving  out  the  yolk.  This  is 
Marion  Harland's  direction,  and  she  advises  us  to 
brat  the  white  of  egg  first.  I  don't  sec  the  need  of 
it,  and  I  never  could  imagine  what  good  the  shell 
does.  Many  of  the  eggs  which  come  from  market, 
and  as  nianv  which  come  from  our  own  hen's  nests, 
are  decidedly  soiled  upon  the  surface,  and  should 
be  washed  before  going  into  any  food  or  drink. 
That  is  one  reason  wliv  I  should  leave  out  the  shell. 
The  principle  involved  seems  simple.  The  more 
finely  the  coffee  is  ground,  the  more  thoroughly 
can  its  properties  be  extracted  by  a  brief  boiling. 
But  the  finer  the  ground  coffee  Is,  the  less  does  It 
incline  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  coffee-pot,  and 
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the  "  muddier  "  is  the  beverage,  uuless  some  art  be 
tised  to  "  settle  "  the  eoifee.  Break  an  egg  atone 
end  so  as  to  pour  out.the  white,  retaining  the  jolk 
in  the  shell,  liix  the  white  well  with  the  ground 
coSee,  and  if  it  is  QOt  sufficient  to  wet  it  all,  add 
just  enough  wate*'  to  dampen  the  whole,  stirring  it 
thoroughly  together.  Put  this  into  the  coffee-pot, 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  (one  pint  to  each 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  coffee,  Miss  Beecher  says ; 
Marion  Harland  says  one  quart  of  waterto  half  a  pint 
of  ground  coffee,  afterwards  adding  a  cuj)  of  cold 
water) ;  and  the  egg  is  immediately  cooked,  so  as  to 
retain  all  of  the  fine  coffee  grounds  in  its  meshes. 
If  this  is  properly  done,  no  addition  of  cold  water 
or  anything  else  after  boiling,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce clear  sparkling  coffee.  I  have  often  admired 
the  work  of  the  egg  in  clearing  coffee,  as  I  have  re- 
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moved  the  spongy  ball  of  egg  and  coffee  when  clean- 
ing the  coffee-pot.  It  is  evident  that  many  house- 
keepers do  not  see  the  philosophy  involved  in  this 
use  of  egg,  or  they  would  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  egg  would  clear  the  coffee  satisfac- 
torily if  put  into  It  at  any  time  after  the  coffee  and 
boiling  water  are  put  together.  Tou  want  to  bind 
the  coffee  grounds  together  with  egg,  not  to  add 
tKjiled  egg  to  the  beverage.  Put  in  the  yolk  of  egg 
if  you  like,  but  it  is  of  no  more  use  than  so  much 
water.  I  prefer  to  stir  it  weU  into  the  thickening 
for  my  cream  or  mUk  gravy,  where  it  adds  richness 
and  nourishment,  and  beauty. 

We  can  not  always  get  an  egg  to  settle  coffee 
with,  and  few  of  us  possess  a  French  filter,  or  even 
an  "Old  Dominion"  coffee-pot.  This  thing  you 
can  do — and  I  have  done  it  many  a  time — tie  the 
coffee  grounds  loosely  in  a  thin  bag.  If  the  ground 
coffee  is  tied  up  in  a  tight  bag,  the  water  is  slow  in 
penetrating  and  extracting  the,  properties  of  the 
coffee.  When  I  use  a  thin,  loose  bag  for  the  coffee, 
I  stop  up  the  nose  of  the  coffee-pot,  to  retain  the 
aroraa  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  coffee  is  ground 
coarsely  it  will  settle  itself,  if  allowed  to  stand 
without  boiling  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  and 
then  turned  out  without  shaking.  The  addition  of 
a  half  tea-cup  of  cold  water  when  it  is  removed 
from  boiling,  will  settle  the  grounds,  but  nothing 
is  quite  so  good  and  sure  as  white  of  egg,  if  one 
can  not  use  a  good  patent  coffee-pot. 

Professor  Blot,  in  his  cook-book,  directed  the  use 
of  water  which  had  noi  been  premously  boiled,  as  soon 
as  it  reached  the  boiling  point.  For  breakfast  cof- 
fee he  advised  four  tablespoo.ifuls  for  a  quart  of 
water,  for  strong  coffee  eight  spoonfuls  to  a  quart, 
and  for  "black  coffee"  one  pound  to  a  quart.  It 
is  this  "  black  coffee  "  which  is  used,  I  suppose,  in 
making  the  celebrated 

Calc-axl-lait. 

This  is  black  coffee  added  to  boiled  milk — a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  cup  of  boiled  milk,  making  a  strong 
cup  of  unusually  delicious  coffee,  famous  all  over 
the  world  as  French  coffee.     The  milk  must  be  new 


and  nice,  and  slowly  simmered  to  a  thick  creamy 
richness.  In  France  it  is  sweetened  with  beet  sugar. 
Mrs.  Stowe  says  tliat  this  coffee  is  so  black  and 
strong  as  to  be  "  almost  the  very  essential  oil  of 
coffee."  There  is  significaace  in  the  name  of  this 
drink,  suggesting  that  the  coffee  should  be  added 
to  the  milk,  not  the  milk  poured  into  the  coffee. 
I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  tried  both  methods  with- 
out learning  the  great  superiority  of  the  former. 
BroAviLiiig  tlic  CoiFee. 

.  To  make  good  coffee,  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
cofl'ee  beans  cveuly  and  sufficiently  browned  or 
roasted,  without  burning.  They  are  spoiled  if  roast- 
ed until  black,  but  a  yellowish-brown  is  not  right.  A 
rich,  dark,  chestnut-brown  is  the  right  color.  There 
are  jjatent  contrivances  for  roasting  coffee,  but 
1  have  not  proved  their  merits.  The  beans  should 
first  be  looked  over,  then  put  into  a  spider  or  drip- 
ping pan,  and  placed  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  or 
upon  the  top  of  the  stove.  They  brown  evenly 
with  less  stu-ring  if  placed  in  the  oven,  than  when 
over  the  stove,  but  this  advantage  is  offset  by  the 
danger  of  forgetting  the  coffee  entirely  when  out 
of  sight  in  the  oven.  It  must  be  stirred  often. 
Coffee  :<:i(I  Healtli. 

I  seem  to  see  the  Editor  shaking  his  head  as  he 
comes  to  this,  but  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  my  own 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  if  I  may  be  allowed.  He 
shall  have  his  coffee  to  the  end  of  his  days  if  he 
wishes  it ;  and  I,  when  he  breakfasts  here,  will  pre- 
pare for  him  most  cheerfully,  the  best  cup  of  coffee 
I  can  make  from  such  materials  as  I  can  obtain. 

But  I  shall  be  careful  how  I  aid  any  young  person 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  coffee  drinking.  It  certainl}' 
is  perfectly  cafe,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  to 
live  without  tea  or  cofiee,  either,  or  both.  For 
many  jjcrsons  it  is  not  safe  to  use  either.  Both  tea 
and  coffee  possess  medicinal  properties.  I  see  that 
Dr.  Smith,  in  "Foods,"  speaks  of  them  as  "in  some 
respects  antidotes  to  each  other,''  though  he  does  not 
class  either  among  "poisons."  He  relates,  how- 
ever, that  drinking  an  infusion  made  from  two 
ounces  of  coffee,  caused  hira  to  fall  to  the  floor  and 
remain  unconscious  for  several  minutes.  But  I  did 
not  wish  to  treat  the  matter  scientifically.  I  fre- 
quently hear  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  coffee,  assign  as  a  reason  for  giv- 
ing up  coffee,  that  they  found  it  injurious  to  them. 

Only  the  other  day  a  lady  was  telling  me  her  new 
way  of  making  coffee,  from  a  mixture  of  scorched 
wheat-bran  and  molasses,  and  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  coffee.  She  told  me  why  she  made  this  in- 
stead of  the  strong  coffee  formerly  used.  First,  the 
hired  man  complained  of  dizziness,  and  said  he 
must  give  up  coffee.  He  had  learned  by  previous 
experience,  that  the  dizziness  came  from  the  use 
of  coffee.  Soon  after,  the  lady's  husband  com- 
plained of  a  frequent  steady  pressure  upon  the 
brain,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
read  at  times.  To  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
his  coffee,  he  replied  that  "  it  was  impossible,  as  he 
had  always  used  coffee."— "But  you  will  not  get 
any  more,"  his  wife  answered,  "until  I  have  found 
out  whether  coffee  causes  the  trouble." — '^M^en  the 
coffee  was  withdrawn  from  the  daily  bUl  of  fare, 
the  trouble  in  the  head  ceased.  When  the  needs 
of  a  large  family  seemed  to  require  that  coffee 
be  supplied,  she  found  that  coffee  made  of  wheat- 
bran  mixed  thick  in  molasses  and  scorched,  with  a 
little  real  coffee  added  for  flavoring,  made  a  drink 
quite  as  acceptable  to  the  family  as  the  old  coffee 
of  full  streugth.  But  none  of  her  children  drink 
even  this,  aud  we  were  agreed  in  believing  that  they 
will  never  regret  not  having  accustomed  themselves 
to  coffee  in  their  early  years.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
children  who  become  attached  to  tea  and  coffee  be- 
fore they  reach  years  of  discretion.  I  have  known 
girls  and  boys  in  their  teens,  who  could  not  relish 
a  breakfast,  however  good,  unless  they  had  coffee. 

I  see  how  the  coffee  drinkers  (tea  drinkers  too, 
but  now  I  happen  to  be  writing  about  coffee)  dote 
upon  their  beverage,  and  sometimes  seem  to  pity 
me  because  I  eat  my  food  without  feeling  the  need 
of  any  fluid  to  wash  it  down.  But  I  secretly  pity 
every  one  of  them.  I  can  make  a  good,  satisfac- 
tory meal  wherever  I  happen  to  be,  and  at  any  time 
of  day,  from  bread  and  milk,  or  crackers  and  apples. 


[Faith  Rochester  writes  as  if  she  feared  that  wo 
would  not  let  her  speak  her  mind  on  the  coffee 
question.  However  we  may  disagree  with  her,  we 
always  respect  her  views,  forthough  a  "reformer," 
she  is  not  revolutionary,  and  all  her  crochets,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  have  for  their  end  and  object  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  those  for  whom  she  writes. 
She  touches  the  seientiflc  aspects  of  the  coffee  ques- 
tion ver)'  gently,  and  she  is  prudent.  If  she  wishes, 
we  can  show  her,  upon  the  very  highest  authorities, 
that  coffee  is  of  great  ^■alue ;  if  not  exactly  as  a 
food,  in  iirevcnting  the  bodily  waste,  aud  that  there 
are  very  few  nationalities  that  do  not  habitnaUj 
aud  generally  use  coffee,  tea,  or  some  other  plant 
containing-  a  principle  that  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
chemically,  as  the  principle  of  coffee,  Caffcin.  The 
great  trouble  with  all  such  reformers  is,  that  they 
look  upon  people  as  all  iilike.  We  know  cases  in 
ivhich  coffee  is  injurious,  and  our  advice  is  to  omit 
it.  So  to  many  persons  a  meat  diet  is  injurious — 
then  omio  that.  People  must  he  treated  as  indi- 
viibmls,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  considered ; 
those  to  whom  cheese,  vinegar,  honey,  and  a  host 
of  other  things,  are  not  only  unpleasant,  but  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  should  have  their  peculiarities  re- 
spected. We  know  that  many  can  not  safely  taks 
coffee,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  large  majority 
who  can  tiike  it,  not  only  with  safety,  but  witli 
positive  benefit,  should  be  deprived  of  it.  If  we 
have  coffee,  let  it  be  coffee,  if  coffee  is  not  good  for 
us,  let  us  go  without,  and  not  do  violence  to  one  of 
the  blessings  of  a  good  Providence,  by  mixing 
"  bran  and  molasses,"  or  any  other  substitute  what- 
ever, and  dignifying  the  horrid  compound  by  th« 
name  of  "  coffee."  Ed.] 

Kitchen  Dresses. 

Neat,  plain  caUco  ^Tappers  are  quite  popular  for 
kitchen  use.  They  are  easily  made  with  a  sewing 
machine,  and  can  be  ironed  with  less  trouble  than 
other  dresses.  They  are  boeoming  to  most  women, 
and  can  be  worn  as  loose  and  comfortable  as  yon 
please.  But  they  have  disadvantages  which  make 
themselves  apparent  to  working  women,  especially 
to  those  who  wash  and  iron  their  own  clothes. 
They  annoy  me  by  bursting  off  the  skirt  buttons,  or 
breaking  out  the  butt  u  holes,  as  I  take  some  of 
the  divers  sh.apes  required  in  waiting  upon  the  vari- 
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ous  needs  of  children.  A  large  apron  saves  a  good 
part  of  the  dress  from  soUing,  but  the  sleeves  are 
soon  "mussed"  and  soiled,  and  the  bottom  is 
"  drabbled  "  with  dew  and  dust,  and  then  the  whole 
expanse  of  calico  must  go  into  the  tub  and  pass 
under  the  flat-iron.  So  on  bread  days,  and  cleaning 
days,  and  washing  days,  at  least,  I  like  better  some 
kind  of  a  dark  worsted  skirt,  witli  a  big  apron  and 
sack  of  calico.  There  are  many  pretty  sack  pat- 
terns, and  there  are  pretty  ways  of  trimming,  with- 
out much  labor  or  ostentation.  Ruffles  are  always 
objectionable  on  goods  that  must  be  ironed  often. 
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because  they  add  to  labor  and  look  "aeby." 
Aprons,  cut  like  apron  over-skirts,  or  meeting  be- 
hind at  the  belt,  and  rounding  down  toward  the 
front  at  the  bottom,  look  well  with  sacks.  To  hard- 
working women,  who  feel  the  need  of  saving  labor 
in  every  reasonable  way,  the  fashionable  over-skirt 
and  polonaise  are  seriously  objectionable,  because 
they  give  a  mass  of  cloth  behind,  where  it  is  of  no 
use,  all  of  which  must  be  washed,  ironed,  and 
draped,  whenever  the  bady's  sticky  fingers  make  a 
muss  upon  the  front  breadth.  Whatever  we  may 
feel  it  necessary  to  wear  abroad,  in  order  to  look 
"like  folks,"  and  avoid  dowdyism,  we  can  wear 
plain  and  simple  clothing  at  home,  and  read  in 
the  time  which  we  can  save  by  avoiding  laborious 
decoration  of   our  own   and   children's   clothing. 


A  Simple   Ash-Sifter. 

In  no  well  managed  family  is  a  waste  of  coal 
allowed,  but  the  ashes  are  separated  from  tlie 
cinders,  and  all  of  these  that  can  be  burned  are 
utilized.  Sifting  coal  ashes  is  generally  a  disagree- 
able job,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  serv- 
ants shirk  it,  when  allowed  to,  yet  by  proper  ar- 
rangements the  labor  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  work  done  rapidly  and  neatly.  We  have  on 
tonner  occa.sions  figured  various  ash-sifters,  and 
we  now  give  one  devised  by  J.  H.  Ten  Eyek,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  T., 
whose  business  of  reproducing  enlarged  plaiu  or 
colored  portraits  from  photographs  anddaguerreo- 
types,  brings  them  in  relation  with  people  aU  over 
the  Union.  The  engraving,  reproduced  from  an 
exceedingly  neat  drawing,  shows  the  ash-sifter  with 
one  side  removed,  to  expose  the  interior  arrange- 
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ment.  No  measm-ements  are  given,  because  as  Mr. 
T.  E.  suggests,  it  may  be  built  in  a  wood-shed  or 
other  outbuilding,  and  will  be  of  a  size  to  suit  the 
pla^e,  or  the  amount  of  work  required  of  it.  The 
sifter  consists  of  an  inclined  sieve — the  wire-cloth 
for  which  may  be  had  of  the  desired  fineness  at  the 
hardware  stores — placed  at  such  an  angle,  that  the 
cinders  will  roU  down  of  their  o^vn  weight,  while 
the  ashes  will  fall  throu.gh  the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 
This  sieve  (C)  is  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  receptacle  (B)  for  the  ashes,  as  they 
come  from  the  grate,  one  (1))  for  the  sifted  aslies, 
and  another  (B)  for  the  cinders  freed  from  the 
ashes.  Its  working  is  automatic  ;  the  iniiterial  to 
be  sifted  being  put  in  at  B,  will  slide  dnwm  the 
sieve,  until  stopped  by  an  nccuniulation  of  cinders 
at  E,  but  on  removing  these,  the  sifting  will  go  on 
again.  The  ashes  must  be  removed,  as  they  accu- 
mulate at  D,  or  the  sifter  may  be  placed  where  the 
ashes  will  pass  down  through  the  floor,  or  out  at 
one  side  of  their  own  weight.  Those  who,  like  the 
writer,  use  the  ashes  in  earth-closets,  will  prefer 
the  construction  shown  in  the  engraving,  in  which 
they  are  kept  dry  and  ready  for  use,  when  needed. 


A  Window  Transparency. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  B.  The  window  transparency  refer- 
red to  is  made  up  of  ferns,  and  other  plants  of 
pleasing  foliage,  and  grasses.    Autumn  leaves  are 


also  introduced  with  good  effect.  All  should  be 
thoroughly  pressed  and  dried  beforehand,  and  in 
selecting  the  materials,  choose  those  of  light  and 
graceful  outline.  If  autumn  leaves  are  used,  they 
should  not  be  varnished,  but  may  be  oiled,  with 
linseed  oil,  or  treated  with  paraffine  or  spermaceti ; 
either  of  these  may  be  rubbed  on  a  flat-iron— not 
too  hot,  and  the  leaves  ironed  until  they  have  taken 
up  what  they  will  of  the  material.  This  will 
strength^  the  colors  without  giving  an  unnatural 
gloss.  Two  pieces  of  thin  clear  glass,  of  equal 
size,  are  made  perfectly  clean,  and  the  ferns,  leaves, 
etc.,  laid  upon  one  of  them  according  to  fancy.  If 
none  of  the  stems  cross,  there  is  no  need  of  fasten- 
ing them,  as  they  may  be  held  in  place  by  pi'essure  : 
but  if  an  uneven  surface  is  presented,  some  will 
need  a  touch  of  gum  to  hold  them  in  place.  Hav- 
ing arranged  them  properly,  put  on  the  other  glass, 
and  fasten  them  by  narrow  strips  of  paper  put  upon 
the  edges,  using  gum,  tragacanth,  or  flour  paste. 
Gum  Arabic  will  not  hold  well  to  glass.  Colored 
paper  may  be  put  on  over  the  strips,  or  if  strong 
enough,  may  be  used  at  first.  The  engranng  will 
show  how  the  afl'air  appears  when  finished.  We 
have  seen  the  side  lights  to  a  front  door  thus  dec- 
orated with  very  pleasing  effect.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  materials  perfectly  diy  when 
made  up,  and  tlie  paper  around  the  edges  carefully 
put  on.  If  any  inoistui'e  is  present,  or  should  enter 
afterwards,  mould  will  bo  apt  to  spoil  the  whole. 


Scroll  or  Bracket  Saws  and  their  Work. 

Probably  no  kind  of  fancy  work  has  so  rapidly 
increased  in  popularity,  as  that  made  from  thin 
wood  sawed  in  various  pleasing  fonns.  Indeed,  it 
seems  hardly  proper  to  call  it  "fancy"  work,  as 
many  of  the  articles  thus  made  are  really  useful. 
We  wiU  not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  many  arti- 
cles of  use  and  ornament  that  may  be  made  by  one 
having  a  moderate  share  of  ingenuity,  for  the  de- 
signs are  so  numerous,  that  those  already  published 
form  a  class  of  literature— if  it  can  be  so  called — by 
themselves.  Sawing  is  a  pleasing  occupation  for 
young  or  old  of  both  sexes,  and  the  articles  may  be 
used  for  home  decoration  or  u.se,  or  may  be  dis- 
posed of  as  presents  to  friends.  Every  sensible  per- 
son puts  a  higher  value  upon  a  presentwhich  repre- 
sents the  painstaking  work  of  the  giver,  than  upon 
one  that  is  purchased,  even  if  that  be  many  times 
more  costly.  Now  that  Christmas  is  approaching, 
and  the  annual  problem,  "what  shall  I  give,"  pre- 
sents itself,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the  many  pleasing 
things  that  may  be  made  with  little  saws.  Some 
persons  have  found  it  profitable  to  make  sawed  arti- 
cles for  sale,  but  they  have  now  become  regular 
articles  of  trade,  and  are  sold  so  cheaply  that,  in 
large  towns  at  least,  mere  hand  work  can  not  com- 
pete with  that  produced  at  the  factories.  Still  there 
is  one  way  in  which  such  articles  may  be  turned  to 
account.  Almost  every  one  is  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  contribute  articles  to  a  fair  in  aid  of  some 
church  or  charity,  and  being  tired  of  the  usual  ar- 
ticles of  needle-work,  crochetting,  etc.,  will  find  a 
welcome  variety  in  the  products  of  the  saw.  As  to 
the  materials  and  tools,  there  is  a  variety  of  both  to 
choose  from.  In  cities  there  are  dealers  in  fancy 
lumber,  where  black-w.ilnut,  rosewood,  holly,  satin- 
wood,  and  various  other  kinds  may  be  purchased  in 
desired  quantities.  In  small  places  the  cabinet  maker 
must  be  consulted  as  to  available  material.  There 
is  one  resource  everywhere  in  cigar  boxes  ;  there 
is  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wood 
of  which  these  are  made,  but  by  a  little  care  that 
may  be  selected  which  may  be  worked  to  a  verj' 
fine  surface  with  sand-paper,  and  when  the  work 
is  finished  and  varainhed,  no  one  would  guess  its 
former  use.  As  to  saws,  the  simplest  is  merely  a 
saw  in  a  suitable  frame,  wLich  may  be  worked  by 
hand.  Some  of  the  finest  work  we  have  seen  was 
done  by  a  lady  of  groat  skill,  who  preferred  the 
hand-saw  to  any  other.  The  best  tool  of  this  kind 
is  figured  on  page  4(M!,  last  month,  where  will  be 
found  information  as  to  how  it  can  be  obtained. 
Then  there  arc  saws  to  which  the  motion  is  impart- 
ed by  a  treadle,  the  power  being  giveu  by  the  foot, 
both  hands  are  free  to  guide  the  work.    Of  these 


there  are  styles  which  may  be  fastened  to  a  table  or 
bench,  and  others  have  their  own  table  or  stand, 
and  are  complete  in  themselves.  For  a  long  time 
the  Messrs.  Trump  Bros.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  scroll  saws, 
and  they  make  a  large  number  of  different  patterns. 
Their  latest  style  is  called  "The  Dexter,"  a  very 
serviceable  and  workmanlike  machine,  in  which  the 
vibrating  parts  are  of  ash,  and  the  clamps  which 
hold  the  ends  of  the  saw  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted.  This  is  mode  of  a  form  to  be  attached  to 
a  table,  and  be  worked  by  an  ingenious  detached 
treadle,  or  it  is  mounted  on  a  stand,  where  it  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  This  form  mounted  of  "  The 
Dexter  "  is  shown  in  the  engraving  ;  it  takes  up 
but  little  room,  is  sufficiently  light  to  be  readily 
moved,  and  has  sufficient  power  to  do  any  work 
that  may  be  required  of  it  in  fancy  sawing. 


Geeen  Coks  and  Pickles. — This  season  has 
been  no  exception  to  former  ones  in  the  numl>er  of 
questions  concerning  canning  green  corn  and  mak- 
ing pickles  that  will  look  Bke  those  sold  in  bottles. 
Though  we  have  replied  to  these  many  Uraes,  we 
do  so  again  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
ba;k  volumes.  Green  com  can  not  be  preserved 
in  fruit  jars,  but  will  keep  only  when  put  up  in 
tin  cans.  The  necessity  for  soldering,  emd  for 
many  hours  boiling  at  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  makes  yie  process  too  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
family.  It  is  not  always  successful  with  the  regular 
packers. . .  .The  store  pickles  are  greened  by  soak- 
ing the  salt  from  them  in  copper  kettles  or  vats ; 
they  are  put  up  in  colorless  vinegar,  made  from 
whiskey  or  other  form  of  alcohol,  which  is  sold  as 
"white-wine  vinegar."  While  these  pickles  look 
very  handsome,  they  have  not  so  pleasant  a  flavor 
as  those  made  from  cider  vinegar.  The  whiskey 
vinegar  is  just  as  wholesome  as  the  other,  but  it 
has  merely  a  pure  acid  taste,  without  the  aromatic 
quality  which  makes  real  cider  vinegar  superior 
to  all  other  kinds,  not  excepting  that  from  wine. 


]|]©YS  4  (SmiLS'  iBOIC'CTMIISc 


No.  462.  Pnzzle  Picture,— There  was  tronble 
in  the  noijjliborhood.  First  fanner  Joues  missed  his 
best  Brahma  cock — then  his  best  hen.  Then  farmer 
Nelson  found  that  his  trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks— price 
birds  at  that— had  only  one.  Complaints  came  from 
farmer  Green,  and  the  neighborhood  was  much  excited 
over  the  matter.    At  flret  it  was  laid  to  '*  tramps,''  bnt  no 


^ 
'-._:>* 


tramps  had  been  ecen  for  a  week,  and  etlH  fowls  wero 
taken.  After  a  rain,  iho  trucks  showed  plainly  that  the 
thief  was  a  fox.  That  fox  was  a  very  iniechicvoiLS  one, 
as  you  can  see  by  hiu  portrait— which  is*  not  from  a  pUo- 
toj;raph.  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  keep  ponllry,  unless 
thai  fox  could  be  pot  rid  of.  The  neighborhood  eaid  he 
muet  be  shot.    It  was  agreed  that  the  mnu  who  shot  the 
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AMERICAN    AaRICULTUHIST. 


[November, 


fox  should  be  paid  $5,  and  have  the  thanks  of  the  neigh- 
bors. The  fox  wag  ehot,  and  if  you  Avish  to  know  the 
person  who  shot  him— why  use  your  eyes  and  find  him. 


The    I>octoi""s   Coi-respoMflleiice, 

I  had  supposed  that  my  young;  friends'  qnestions  about 
insects  would  stop  as  eoon  as  cooler  weather  came.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  insect  talk  the  past  season,  but 
it  is  because  my  young  friends  send  me  specimens,  and 
ask  about  them.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  about  which 
there  is  so  little  known,  even  among- older  persons,  as  the 
changes  of  insects,  and  perhaps  the  space  could  not  h^ive 
been  better  used.  Hei-e  at  the  end  of  the  season  are 
several  who  wish  to  know 

ABOUT  THE  DRAGOK  PLIES, 

and  as  the  correspondence  is  already  long,  I  will  make  a 
talk  about  them  in  a  separate  article,  on  another  page. 

Generally  I  expect  that  my  yonug  friends  will  look  to 

Aunt  Sue  for  their  instructions  about  fancy-work,  but  as 
Sarah  E.  "W.  asks  about  a  kind,  of  which  I  have  seen 
considerable,  I  will  answer  her.     Her  inquiry  is  about 

ORNAMENTAL  SPRUCE  WORK, 

or  fancy  articles  made  from  spruce  twigs,  from  wliich  the 
leaves  have  fallen.    The-  material  generally  need  is  the 


Fig.  1.— CHAIE  MADE  OF  SPKUCB  TWIGS. 

email  shoots  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  as  that  is  very  com- 
mon in  cultivation,  though  I  do  uot  see  why  those  from 
our  native  White  or  Black  Spruce  would  not  answer  as 
well.  The  twigs  are  cut,  and  laid  away  to  dry;  when 
quite  dry,  the  leaves  will  fall  off  themselves,  or  by  a  little 
Bhaking.  To  make  them  up,  soak  the  twigs  in  warm 
■water,  until  so  softened  that  a  pin  will  pass  through  them 
easily.  Common  pins  of  different  sizes  are  used  for  put- 
ting the  pieces  together,  and  if  one  has  a  pair  of  pliers  or 
email  pincers,  and  cutting  nippers,  such  as  are  used  for 
cutting  wire,  the  work  may  be  done  all  the  easier.  The 
work  being  put  together  while  the  twigs  arc  soft,  will 
need  careful  handling  at  first,  but  when  they  dry,  the  pins 
will  be  held  firmly.  The  articles  that  may  be  made,  will 
depend  upon  one's  fancy  or  ingenuity;  veiy  pretty  frames 
may  be  made,  for  small  photographs,  either  to  be  hung 
up,  or  in  form  of  an  easel,  with  a  support  at  the  back,  so 
that  the  frame  will  stand  on  a  shelf  or  table.  Very  pretty 
miniature  furniture  may  be  made  in  this  way,  of  which 
the  chair  (fig.  1)  is  an  example  ;  by  selecting  the  twigs 
with  buds  upon  them,  the  beauty  of  the  work  will  be  in- 
creased. An  ingenious  person  can  work  up  the  material 
into  a  great  variety  of  pretty  forms. 

WRONG  IN  MY  JAPANESE. 

In  some  talk  in  August  last  about  the  markets  in  Japan, 
I  mentioned  a  large  radish  in  common  use  as  "  diakon." 
A  young  Japanese,  through.  "  F.  M.  G.,"  informs  me  that 
the  name  should  be  daikon,  from  dai,  large,  and  k&n, 
root.  I  thank  the  young  Jap.,  and  though  the  mistake 
occurred  so  long  ago,  make  the  correction Emma  C. 


o 


DIATOMS    TVfAG'VIFlED. 


W.— Of  course,  the  Phiz-Phiz  Falls   exist  only  in  the 

imagination  of  tlie  artist Here  is  something  that  did 

not  turn  up  in  any  of  the  youngsters  letters,  but  I  think 
it  may  interest  you.    Some  time  ago  a  box  of  powder  for 

POLISHING   SILVER  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

was  sent  me,  with  the  request  that  I  would  try  it.  I 
opened  the  box  and  found  an  almost  pm-e-white  powder  ; 
I  felt  it  between  my  fingers  and  found  it  very  fine— al- 
most impalpable^  as  those  powders  are  called,  the  parti- 
cles of  which  are  so  flue  _  ^ 
that  they  can  not  be  felt. 
Somehow  the  powder 
seemed  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  smelled  of 
it— no  odor— I  put  some 
upon  my  tongue  —  no 
taste.  I  then  looked  at  it, 
taking,  to  help  my  old 
eyes,  a  microscope  that 
would  magnify  several 
hundred  times,  and  then 
I  knew  all  about  the 
powder.  Figure  2  f^hows 
what  I  saw  in  the  least  bit— less  than  you  could 
put  into  a  mosquito's  eye — provided  you  should  try. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  common  forms,  but  there 
were  others,  all  l)eautjfully  carved  and  marked,  and  as 
transparent  as  glass.  If  you  were  to  guess  what  these 
forms  are,  you  would  probably  say  that  they  were  the 
shells  of  some  minute  animals— and  that  is  what  they 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be.  It  is  now  known  that 
they  are  uot  from  animals  at  all,  but  from  plants.  It 
would  be  very  diflBcult  to  describe  these  little  plants  so 
that  you  could  understand  much  about  them. 

THEY  ARE   C,U:>LED   DIATOMS 

by  naturalists,  the  name  being  from  a  Greek  work  mean- 
ing *'a  separation,"'  as  some  of  them  break  up  in  a  curi- 
ous manner.  They  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  study  of  them  requires  the  most  powerful  magnify- 
ing glasses.  The  living  part  of  the  tiny  plant  is  a 
brownish  jelly,  and  this  has  the  power  of  forming  for 
itself  a  sort  of  frame-work  to  strengthen  and  protect  it ; 
this  is  not  of  lime,  as  with  some  minute  animals,  but  a 
shell,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  pure  eilex,  or  flint.  Many 
large  plants  have  their  stems  strengthened  by  this  min- 
eral substance ;  the  straw  of  our  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
contain  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  the  diatoms  contain  so 
much  that  when  it  dies,  it  leaves  a  cast  or  frame-work 
of  silex— which  is  the  same  as  quartz,  crystal,  and  flint- 
showing  its  shape,  and  this  cast  is  often  marked  in  such 
a  delicate  manner  that  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  objects  for  the  microscope.  You  will  perhaps  think 
then,  that  to  make  a  polishing  powder  like  that  sent 
to  me,  they  have  only  to  catch  a  great  quantity  of  these 
little  diatoms,  let  them  die,  and  use  thuir  flinty  shells. 
Not  eo— and  here  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  all. 

THE  POWDER  IS  FOUND  ALREADY  PREPARED  I 

In  immense  quantities  too,  for  sometimes  the  layer  is 
several  feet  thick  and  extends  for  a  great  distance.  One 
of  the  wonderful  beds  of  this  substance  is  in  Virginia, 
the  city  of  Richmond  is  underlaid  with  it,  several  feet 
below  the  snrface,  the  bed  is  in  some  places  30  ft.  thick, 
and  is  known  to  be  some  50  miles  in  extent.  "  How  did 
they  come  there?''— You  may  well  ask  that  question. 
As  deposits  of  a  similar  kind  are  forming  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  of  fresh  waters,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  places  where  Richmond  and  Petersburgh 
now  are,  were  once  under  water,  and  that  these  little 
diatoms  lived  in  this  water,  died  there,  and  their  coats 
gradually  gathered  to  form  this  great  mass.  The  largest 
of  these  objects  is  not  more  than  the  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  across,  while  most  of  them  are  much  smaller — 
so  small  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  powerful  glasses. 
"What  length  of  time  it  must  have  taken  this  deposit  to 
form  land ;  the  numbers  of  diatoms  that  must  have 
lived  and  died  to  make  it,  are  beyond   computation. 

— •-• —    *•■  »  ■ 

Aiint    Sue's    Puzzle-Box. 

METAGRAM. 

From  a  word  of  six  letters  find  suitable  words  to  fill 
the  following  blanks : 

Smith  was  going (by ),  with  his 

'family:   he  had  no .but  he  took  with  him,  three 

animals,  a ,  a ,  and  a .    One  day, 

after ,  he  took  his  brother  by  the ,  and  to- 


gether they  strolled  by  the 

a ,  pointed  out  to  him  the  - 

said  he  could  climb  it  with 

very  much,  but    disliked  the  - 

pointing  to  a ( ),  said, 

I  might  then  have  some ," 


His  brother,  who  was 
—  of  his  vessel,  and 
He  liked  the  Captain 
exceedingly,  and 


,  "  I  wish  he  were  there, 
which  made  his  brother 
_.  C.  M.  G. 

TRANSPOSED  AVIARY. 

(Example.— 7iw^  071,— pigeon.)— 1.  Chod  fling.  2.  Drug 
bin  himm.  3.  Finger  shik.  4.  Hinge  lating.  5.  Girl 
tans.  6.  One  pig.  1.  No  calf.  8.  Slow  law.  9.  Ant's 
heap.    10.  Drag  tripe.  Isola. 


NUMERICAL  ENIG3IA. 

I  am  composed  of  34  letters  : 

My  25, 12,  5,  3,  19,  is  a  flower,— a  pet  name. 

My  22, 15,  27, 11,  24,  is  a  garden  plant. 

My  6,  16, 13, 10,  is  a  sound. 

My  1,  20,  4,  21, 18,  34,  is  a  superior. 

My  9,  33,  28,  31.  is  a  mcasrirc  of  length. 

My  14,  8, 13,  is  to  obtain. 

My  29,  23,  If},  32, 17,  25,  is  a  defense. 

My  7,  26,  -30,  2,  is  a  particular  taste,  a  kind  of  tartness. 

My  whole  is  a  stirring  motto.  Willie. 

NINE  CONCEALED  FRUITS, 

We  began  our  search  for  Tim  Horan,  getting  Ed  to  as- 
sist us  by  asking  Fred  to  see  Mr.  Cole,  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, and  by  giving  the  Neivs  a  description  of  the  way  Mr. 
Spears  said  the  cur  ran  through  the  street  on  a  double- 
quick  step,  each  moment  crying  "catch  me  if  you  can," 
when  plump  came  Dan  against  him  and  cried  "Stop! 
run  either  way  and  you  are  caught  and  good  for  the  jug ; 
rap  Ed  if  you  dare,  but  before  you  rap,  please  remember 
each  strike  will  add  to  your  penalty."  But  Tim  gotaway 
and  is  still  at  large.  Hope. 


ANSAVERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN   THE   SEPTE3IBER  NUMBSK. 

CosiPOUND  Cross  Word.— Frederick— Georgiaua. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
P 

ERA 

T  O  IT  G  n 

P  11  U  S   S  I  A 

OUSEL 

LID 

A 


DECAPlTATIONa 

1.  Cliide,  hide. 

2.  Drail,  rail. 

3.  Sally,  Ally. 

4.  Dream,  rearn. 

5.  "Wliarp,  harp. 

6.  Yearn,  earn. 

7.  Enorm,  uomi. 


Biblical  Enigma.— AVisdom  is  better  than  rubier. 
I'LTzzLE.— Dictionary  Cdi-ct-ion-ar-y). 
Alphabetical  Akithhettc— 123)63455  (556 

Keij.—"  Guy  flowers." 
Concealed  Square  Word. 
SALEM 


ABIDE 
L  I  51  I  T 
E  D  I  L  E 
METE  11 


Pl— A  piano-forte  maker 
says  that,  of  all  manufactured 
things,  pianoa  bear  the  noblest 
character,  since  they  are 
classilied  as  being  grand,  up- 
right, and  square. 


Concealed  rnovERB.— a  irood  anvil  does  not  fear  the 
hammer. 

Metagkam.— "  Tows,"  in  whicli  may  be  found— wot,  tow, 
own,  won  ;  town,  wout,  tow,  ton ;  now,  not,  no  ;  on ;  and  0  I 


DOTTELE  ACKOSTIC. 

L—   ouis   —A 

0—  thie  — L 
r-    hri    — C 

1—  mill  — O 
S—  cot  — T 
A— methys— T 


Stncopatioks. 
1.  R:ipid,  raid, 
i!.  Resin,  rein. 

3.  Negro,  Nero. 

4.  Beset,  beet. 

5.  Range,  rage. 

6.  Farce,  face. 


AkaCtRams.— 1.  Fiiranthesia.  2.  Governess.  3,  Outrage- 
ous. 1.  Brunettes.  5.  Embroidered.  C.  Complaints.  7. 
Charitable.    3.  Barbecue,    0.  Balustrade.    10.  Dislocated. 

Enigmatical  BorquET.—l.  Bachelor's  Buttons.  2.  Holly- 
hock. 3.  Golden  Rod.  4.  Jonquil.  5.  Sweet  Pea.  6!  China 
Aster.    7.  Heart's  Ease.    8.  Monk's  Hood.    9.  Bn.ttercup,v 

Blank  Reveksale.-I.  Go,  og.  2.  "War,  raw.  S.  Room, 
moor.    4.  Was,  saw.    5.  Rat,  tar. 


Send  coynmvnicatioits  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  {?.,  Sivoklyn^  2^.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway, 


Tlie    metric    System   of    lYIeasures 
and  TFeig^bits. 

Wlien  I  had  finished  the  talks  with  my  '•  Correspond- 
ents," I  thought  it  seemed  rather  long,  but  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  bad  promised  to  say  something  about 
the  Metric  System,  I  found  it  would  have  to  be  etill 
longer,  so  I  thought  that  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
to  put  this  metric  matter  in  a  separate  article.  I  told 
you  something,  last  month,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
measures  and  weights  we  now  use,  and  how  they  started 
with  the  rude  and  uncertain  standards  of  grains  of  bar- 
ley (barley  corns)  and  of  wheat.  We  have  three  different 
kinds  of  weights,  three  sorts  of  liquid  measuies,  and  so 
on.  The  awkwardness  of  this  is  seen  when  we  have  to 
convert  one  of  these  into  another,  sucli  as  cube  measure 
into  liquid  measure,  or  Troy  into  Avoirdupois  weight. 
In  view  of  thie,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  standard, 
by  which  we  may  be  sure  that  a  measure  or  weight  isrighi^ 
our  scientific  men  have  long  been  trying  to  make  a 
change  for  the  better.  Several  plans  have  been  talked 
of,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter are  in  favor  of  that  established  by  the  French,  which 
is  called 

THE   METRIC   SYSTEM, 

because  the  metre  is  unit  or  starting  point.  The  name 
metre  is  from  the  Greek  and  means  "  measure."  It  is  a 
measure  of  length,  and  one  great  beauty  of  the  metric 
system  is,  that  from  the  metre,  all  other  measures,  solid 
or  liquid,  and  weights  also,  are  derived.  The  system  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Decimal  System,"  and  It  is  a 
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decimal  system  as  all  its  divisions  are  in  tens,  but  decimal 
system  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  ''metric  sys- 
tem." Our  coins  are  upon  the  decimal  system,  and  we 
might  take  our  pomid  and  divide  or  multiply  it  by  ten. 
and  thna  make  decimal  weights,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
metric  system.  So  it  is  best  to  start  right,  and  call  it  the 
tnetvic  system,  as  its  starting  point  is  the  metre.  Now 
as  not  only  the  measures  of  length,  but  of  square,  of 
solid,  and  liquid  measures,  all  depend  upon  the  metre, 
you  will  want  to  know  first  about  that.  It  was  near  the 
close  (Of  the  last  century,  that  the  French  Government 
determined  to  establish  anew  system  of  measuring  and 
weighing,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter.  For  the  unit  or  starting  point  they  wished 
Bomethtng  that  would  not  Oike  the  barley  corns)  be  un- 
certain and  vary,  but  something  which  would  be  perma- 
nent, so  that  if  all  the  measures  in  use  should  be  broken 
or  destroyed,  they  could  sUirt  anew.  Several  plans  were 
proposed,  but  they  concluded  to  take 

THE  EARTH  ITSELF 

for  a  starting  point— as  that  would  probably  last  without 
much  change  as  long  as  measures  would  be  wanted.  The 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  (a  quadrant  of  the 
meridian)  was  the  beginning,  and  one-ten-millionth  of 
this,  taken  as  the  standard  of  measure,  or  the  metre.  Of 
course  this  whole  distance  was  not  measured,  but  a 
eufficient  portion  of  it  was,  by  means  which  astronomers 
and  surveyors  understand,  but  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. At  all  events,  the  metre  thus  fixed  upon  was 
adopted  by  the  French  Goveruraent  in  1801  as  the  legal 
standard  of  measure.  You  will  wish  to  know  what  the 
metre  is  like,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  measures  we 
use.  In  a  rough  way  we  may  say  that  it  is  three  and  a 
third  inches  longer  than  our  yard  of  36  inches.  To  be 
exact,  it  is,  according  to  the  latest  comparisons,  equal  to 
39.37043  inches.  In  dividing  the  metre  the  decimal  sys- 
tem is  used  ;  one-tenth  of  a  metre  is  a  decimeter,  one- 
hundreth  a  centimetre,  and  one-thousandth,  a  millimetre. 
Au  inch  is  a  trifle  over  two  and  a  half  centimetres.  lu 
these  divisions  of  the  metre,  the  Latin  terms  are  used 
for  tenth,  hundredth,  etc.,  but  in  longer  measures,  in 
which  the  metre  is  multiplied,  the  Greek  numerals  are 
used.  Thus  ten  metres  are  a  Decameter,  one  hundred 
metres,  a  Hectometre,  one  thousand  metres  a  Kilometre, 
and  ten  thousand  a  Myriametre.  A  mile  is  a  little  over 
a  Kilometre  and  a  half  or  1.6093.  These  names  look  and 
sound  strange  at  first,  but  they  arc  easily  learned,  and 
then  when  a  length  or  a  distance  is  mentioned  you  know 
at  once  what  relation  it  has  to  a  metre.  This  is  very 
difierent  from,  and  greatly  easier  than,  line,  inch,  foot, 
yard,  fathom,  rod,  furlong  and  mile,  which  bear  no  uni- 
form relation  to  each  other,  but  in  some  cases  we  multi- 
ply by  three  (3  feet  make  one  j'ard),  and  then  again  by  forty 
(40  rods  1  furlong).  To  get  square  and  solid  measure 
from  the  metre  is  very  simple,  but  for  fear  that  some  of 
you  may  think  this  is  rather  dry  for  boys  and  girls,  wo 
will  let  th^tgo  until  another  time.  Measures  of  a  metre 
are  now  to  be  had  at  the  stores,  as  they  are  made  by 
those  who  make  rules  au(Jot.her  measuring  instruments. 


Xlie    I^ittle    Riiiia^vays. 

*•  Where  can  those  children  be  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Warner, 
for  she  had  missed  her  own  little  Alice,  and  her  niece, 
Alice'^  cousin  Kate,  who  was  from  the  city,  making  a 
visit  upon  the  farm.  Not  in  the  parlor,  not  on  the  i)orch, 
not  in  the  front  yard,  or  anywhere  in  sight,  could  the 
children  be  found.  There  were  the  nice  new  swing,  the 
child's  wagon,  the  building  blocks,  and  all  the  playthings, 
but  no  children.  Mrs.  Warner  began  to  be  anxious,  and 
started  to  find  the  little  ones.  The  garden,  the  carriage- 
bouse,  the  orchard,  and  the  barn,  were  all  hurriedly  visit- 
ed, but  no  Alice  and  Kate  wtTe  to  be  seen.  Now,  thor- 
oughly frightened,  the  mother  was  about  to  go  to  the 
house  to  ring  the  bell,  to  call  the  men  in  from  the  field 
to  search  for  the  lost  children,  when  she  heard  a  little 
laugh— followed  by  "Oh,  isn't  it  nice  !"—*' Yes,  besser 
dan  the  big  carriage  '' — *' Yes,  so  much  room,  for  us  and 
dolly  and  kitty,  and  no  high  seat  to  slip  ofl'  of." — ■'  Let's 
stay  ali  day  here,  it's  real  dood  "—said  Kale.  Mrs.  W. 
looked  over  the  fence,  and  there,  in  a  wheelbarrow,  in 
which  the  gardener  had  been  ^vheeling  earth,  were  the 
two  children,  the  doll  and  the  kitten.  The  children's 
fuces  showed  perfect  hajipincss  ;  they  were  enjoying  the 
rude  barrow,  more  than  if  it  were  the  most  costly  child's 
carriage.  She  thought  for  a  moment  of  soiled  dresses, 
and  the  washing,  but  the  faces  of  the  children  quite  made 
her  forget  these.  The  little  ones  were  safe,  happy,  and 
contented- what    more    could  a  loving   mother    wish. 


Aunt  $»iie^s  C?U:tts« 

Sue  L.  Gosser  has  had  a  present  of  an  organ,  and 
wants  to  know  liow  to  whiten  the  keys  V'hicli  fire  grow- 
ing yellow.  I  dare  say— Susie— that  you  have  been  so 
careful  with  that  new  organ,  that  you  have  always  shut 
the  lid  carefully  to  keep  out  the  dust.  In  so  doing,  you 
have  shut  out  the  Ught>  and  that  is  why  the  keys  are  turn- 
ing yellow.  There  are  plenty  of  recipes  for  whitening 
ivorj',  one  of  which  is,  to  wash  it  with  alum-water  that 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  But  when  I  have 
wanted  to  bleach  any  small  ivory  articles,  I  have  put  them 
into  a  glass  jar  and  jdaced  the  jar  in  some  sunny  window, 
or  out  on  a  shed,  indctinitely,  until  the  ivory  had  become 
white ;  and  I  should  think  if  you  let  the  sun  shine  ou 
your  keys  occasionally,  that  it  would  bleach  them. 

Tony.— Wliy  eliould  I  "  excuse  bad  spelling  ?  "  Haven't 
you  a  dictionary  in  the  house  to  which  you  could  refer  if 
not  quite  suru-  about  the  spelling  of  a  word? — Suppose 
you  go  to  it  now  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  such  ^vo^d^ 
in  it  as  '■' col/i/m,'"  *'  netce,^''  ''^j/fffif,"  and  ^■'■doght.'"  Some 
of  my  nieces  and  nephews  write  to  me—"  Pleas  eiccept 
these  puzzles,"  and  I  usually  do. 

Lizzie  D.  W.  wishes  to  know  how  to  "make  pop-corn 
balls."  Of  prime  importance  is  the  "popping"  of  the 
corn.  This  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete "  turning  inside  out "  of  the  grain,  and  is  best  done 
by  taking  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  just  sufticient  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  "popper."  Tlicn  let  the  corn, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  old  and  thoroughly  "  dry." 


^^^ 


WHERE  THE  LITTLE  RUNAWAYS  WEKE  FOUND. 


I  hope  that  maDyof  you  will  wish  to  rememhcrthis 
method  of  measurement,  so  1  will  put  it  as  a  table. 

MllUmetro J/iooo  o(  a  Metre. 

Centimetre Vioo     "       *' 

Decimetre V,j    "       '* 

Metre 1 

Decametre 10  Metres. 

Hectoractro 100       " 

Kilometre 1,000        " 

Myriametre 10.000        " 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you  will  live  long  enough 
10  Bee  thcBc  measures  iu  common  use.     The  Doctor. 


get  well  warmed  through,  by  holding  the  popper  and 
contents  far  enough  from  the  fire  ;  when  well  heated,  ap- 
proach  the  thing  nearer  the  fire,  until  the  first  kernel  be- 
gins lo  "pop,"  then  approach  the  fire  as  closely  as  you 
may,  so  that  the  remainder  shall  pop  as  rapidly  as  may 
be.  During  the  entire  proceedings  the  corn  must  be  kept 
"moving"  by  shakingconstantly.  Having  the  cum  pop- 
ped, be  prei)arcd  with  a  thin  syrup,  almost  at  the  sugar- 
ing point.  This  syrup  may  be  either  of  molasses  or 
sugar  and  water,  as  may  bo  preferred.  Fill  a  cup  of  any 
desired  Bize  with  the  popped  rorn.  pour  over  the  corn  a 
BUfflciency  of  the  syrup  lo  wet  every  grain  ;  then,  with  a 


spoon,  press  the  kernels  sufficiently  to  make  them  stick 
togetiier,  and  with  a  spoon  curefuUy  woik  the  contents- 
of  the  cup  into  a  rounded  shape,  and  so  out  upon  a  plate, 
sheet  of  paper,  or  tin,  or  what  ever  is  to  hold  the  balls. 

T.  M.  Hexrt  wishes  me  to  "give  the  date  and  place 
of  each  world's  fair  that  has  thus  far  occurred."  "Inter- 
national "  fyirs  were  held  in  Paris  (France)  in  1802,  and 
in  Birmingham  (England)  in  1849.  World's  Fair  in 
London,  1S51;  New  York,  1853;  Paris,  1S55  ;  Loudon, 
1862 ;  Dublin,  1365 ;  Paris,  1867 :  Sweden,  186S ;  Mosco\t 
and  Copenhagen,  1S7"2;  Vienna,  1873;  Santiago  (Chili), 
1875;  Philadelphia,  1816:  Sidney  (Australia),  1877.  Three 
Annual  International  Exhibitions  were  held  iu  London 
iu  1871,  187-2,  and  1873. 

Pepita.— Tlie  best  raisins,  and  the  most  of  them,  come 
from  Spain,  Malaga  and  Valencia  being  tlie  principal 
places  of  export.  You  know,  no  doubt,  that  raisins  are 
dried  grapes,  and  of  the  finest,  largest,  and  sweetest 
kinds.  Our  common  grapes  will  not  make  good  raisins. 
as  they  dry  up  all  to  seeds  and  skins.  The  grapes  sone- 
times  dry  into  raisins  on  the  vines,  but  usually  they  are 
picked  and  dried  in  part  in  the  sun,  and  in  part  by  fir& 
heat.  Sultana  laisins  come  from  Turkey ;  they  are  made- 
from  a  small  grape  that  has  no  seeds.  The  same  kinds 
of  grapes  that  grow  iu  Spain  grow  in  the  wonderful  cli- 
mate of  California,  and  already  large  quantities  of  raisins^ 
arc  made  in  that  State. 

Lizzie  D.  W.--To  make  icing  for  cake,  beat  up  the 
white  of  one  egg  until  the  froth  will  bear  up  the  blade  of 
a  case-knife;  then  sprinkle  into  it  (by  degrees,  and  stir 
thorougldy)  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fi^ncly  pulverized  sugar.  When  you  have  done  that^ 
sprinkle  over  it  a  scant  lialf  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch, 
and  stir  it  up ;  then  odd  one  teaspoonful  (a  little  at  a 
time)  of  water.  Some  pt;opl<j  use,  instead  of  egg,  a  little 
gelatine  dissolved,  but  I  think  you  will  prefer  the  egg. 

F.  Clahk.— Thanks  for  puzzle.  I  have  sent  your  bo- 
tanical specimen  to  ''The  Doctor";  he  is  authority  in 
such  matters. 

Clumsi'. — You  can  get  the  oil  out  of  your  carpet  by 
spreading  dry  buckwlieat  flour  thickly  over  the  spot ;  it 
will  absorb  the  grease.  Brush  off  the  greasy  flour  and 
renew  afresh,  imtil  all  the  oil  is  removed. 

Addie.— Raw  potato  cut  up  into  small  squares  and 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle,  will  often  remove  stains ;  or  try  a 
little  washing  soda  and  water,  with  some  small  gravel- 
stones,  or  better  yet— shot,  and  shake  until  the  friction 
of  these  against  the  glass  removes  whatever  may  adhere. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  11.  W.  S.,  Esther. 
J.  H.  L.,  Hope,  J.  W.  W.,  Florence  M.,  T.  F.  D., 
H.  S.,  L.  C.  W.,  A.F.  T.,  EstelleS.,  B.  S.  B.,  Anna 
L.  S.,  Peter,  Oriole,  Eddie,  and  others,  whose  favors 
I  hope  to  answer  at  some  future  lime. 


S^oiuettiiiig'   a1>ont    Drag-ou   Flies. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  several  young  people 
should  wish  to  know  something  about  Dragon-flies,  for 
they  arc  among  the  most  noticeable  of  insects.  Their  long- 
slender  bodies,  their  large  heads,  with  i>rominent  eyes, 
and  their  wide  spread,  gauzy  wings,  which  reflect  beauti- 
ful colors  in  the  sunlight,  are  sure  to  attract  attention. 
More  than  all,  their  rapid  flight,  now  darting  with  the 
greatest  swiftness,  then  remaining  stationary  over  a  spot, 
and  then  as  suddenly  moving  backwards,  gives  them  a 
mysterious  air  that  no  other  insects  have.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  harmful  in8ect6» 
for  they  go  about  in  a  silent,  strange  way,  as  if  there  was 
some  mischief  to  be  done.  There  are  over  400  kinds  of 
Dragon-flies,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
we  have  our  share  in  this  country  ;  about  SO  arc  known 
to  live  in  the  Northern  States,  and  there  arc  others  in  the 
South,  but  while  they  difter  in  size,  color,  etc.,  all  have 
similar  ways  of  living,  and  a  description  of  the  habits  of 
one,  answers  forall.  While  their  long,  snaky  bodies,  their 
savage  look  and  their  darting  flight,  make  them  suspect- 
ed, and  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  I 
may  as  well  say  here,  and  answer  several  questions  at 
once,  that  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  so  far  as  man  la 
concerned.  They  have  no  piercer  or  sting,  and  though 
the  larger  ones  may  be  able  to  pinch  with  their  jaws,  if 
you  put  your  flngor  there  and  try  to  make  them  do  it,  they 
do  not  bite,  sting,  or  othe^wi^'e  harm  people  in  any  man- 
ner. I  know  that  they  have  a  bad  reputation.  When  I 
was  a  youngster,  they  were  called  "  Devil's  Darning 
Needles,"  and  I  was  told  by  the  older  boys  that  if  a  boy 
should  tell  a  fib,  one  of  these  *'  Darning  Needles  "  would 
come  aiul  sew  up  his  mouth.  AU  my  playmates  must 
have  been  very  trutliftil.  as  I  never  saw  one  with  his 
mouth  darned  by  one  of  these  '*  Needles."  But  such  no- 
tions are  not  found  among  boys  alone  ;  iu  various  places 
these  fneccts  arc  called  by  names  which  show  that  they 
arc  thought  to  be  dangerous.  In  England  they  are 
called  "  Horsc-s(in;;er8,"  and  in  Scotland  "Flying  Ad- 
ders." In  some  parts  of  this  country  Ihey  arc  known 
among  the  boys  as  "  Snake  Doctors,"  it  being  thought 
that  they  attend  upon  snakes,  probably  because  they  are 
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seen  hovering  over  the  ponds  wliere  there  are  water- 
enakes.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  more 
pleasin;^  names.  In  France,  they  are  Demoiselles,  or  *'  la- 
dies," and  in  Germany  Wasserjungfern,  ox  "Virjjins  of 
tie  Water."  In  travelings  in  the  Southern  States,  I  had 
heard  them  often  called  "Moeqiiito  Hawks,"  and  wag 
told  that  they  devoured  60  many  mosquitoes  that  it  was 
■censidered  wrong  to  kill  one  of  them.  At  last  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  that,  for  once,  a  popnlar  notion  was 
•correct.    One  excessively  hot  day  in  June,  I  happened  to 


placed.  If  you  put  them  in  an  aquarium,  there  will  after 
a  while  be  little  else  left,  at  least  of  the  smaller  inhabi- 
tants, for  they  attack  creatures  much  larger  than  them- 
selves. It  is  difficnlt  to  eay  which  is  the  most  curious  in 
the  "  Water-tiger,"  (which  is  a  convenient  and  shorter 
name  for  the  Dragon-fly  larva),  its  head  or  its  tail.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  creature  breathes  through  its  tail !  You 
no  doubt  know  that  fishes  breathe  through  gills  placed 
in  the  head,  and  as  the  water  flows  over  these,  they  take 
up  the  air  that  is  dissolved  iii  the  water,  and  thus  carry 


remaining  apparently  lifeless  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
break  their  enclosing  shell  or  skin,  and  come  out  a  p^*- 
fect  butterfly,  moth,  or  beetle.  But  the  Bragon-flies  are 
quite  too  busy  to  keep  still,  and  even  in  the  pupal  Btate 
are  as  lively  and  greedy  as  ever.  They  change  their  skin, 
and  show  by  a  hump,  where  their  future  wings  will  he, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  perfect  insect  may  be  seen  nnder  the 
skin,  but  as  to  keeping  quiet,  it  doesn't  know  how.  At 
last  its  time  comes,  and  the  pupa  crawls  np  the  stem  of 
some  plant,  and  leaves  the  water  forever.    Instead  of 
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be  cu  Lake  Poncharlrain,  not  far  from  New  Orleans; 
there  were  several  pleasure  houses,  to  which  the  people 
came  from  the  city  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  for  a  drive, 
and  for  ice-cream  and  other  refreshments.  These  places 
were  mere  stieds,  or  shelters,  and  on  the  inside  of  them 
were  mosquitoes  by  the  million,  resting  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  be  all  fresh  to  receive  the  evening  visitors.  I 
never  before,  or  since,  saw  so  many  mosquitoes,  for  they 
were  so  thick  as  to  make  the  sides  of  the  building  look 
gray.  There  were  also  hundreds  of  Dragon-flies — good, 
big  fellows — which  flitted  about  and  fed  upon  the  mos- 
qnitoea  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  saw^  at  once  that  they  were 
well  named  "  Mosquito  Hawks."  When  we  see  these  in- 
sects so  busy  darting  here  and  there,  they  are  no  doubt 
hunting  for  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  upon  which, 
they  feed.  Tlie  engraving  shows  one  of  the  Dragon-flies 
on  the  wing,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  all,  thongh  many  are  much  smaller  in  the  body,  and  in 
spread  of  their  wings.  But  the  early  life  of  the  insect  is 
quite  as  interesting  as  that  of  its  perfect  or  winged  state. 
The  female  insect  places  her  eggs  upon  the  stems  of  wa- 
ter plants,  just  at,  or  below  the  surface,  and  from  these 
hatch  out  the  larvce;  or  the  first  form  of  the  insect.  The 
larv82  of  the  butterflies  and  moths  we  know  as  caterpillars, 
and  that  they  live  on  plants  on  the  land,  but  thelarvie  of 
some  insects,  including  the  mosquitoes  and  Dragon-flies, 
live  entirely  in  the  water  until  they  are  ready  to  change 
into  perfect  insects.  The  hirva  of  the  Dragou-fiies  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Water  Tiger,"  and  well  deserves 
that  name,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  living 
creatures.  The  insect  in  the  water  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  engraving— the  one  directly  in  the  center— shows  the 
larva  as  it  usually  appears.  These  "Water  Tigers  "  may 
be  found  in  pools  and  muddy  ponds,  and  in  still  places 
along  the  margins  of  rivers,  and,  though  not  handsome  to 
look  at,  they  are  very  interesting  to  watch.  If  you  wish 
to  stndy  their  ways,  you  can  easily  catch  them  with  a 
-small  net,  and  put  tliem  in  an  aquarium,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, a  jar  by  themselves,  in  which  some  water  plants  are 


on  a  slow  kind  of  breathing.  But  in  the  "  Water-tiger  " 
its  gills  are  placed  near  its  tail ;  it  takes  in  water  there 
through  an  opening,  and  forces  it  out  again,  and  that  is 
its  way  of  breathing.  But  this  opening  answers  another 
purpose.  The  animal  crawls  quite  slowly,  and  as  it  is  a 
great  feeder,  it  would  not  get  much  food,  did  it  depend 
solely  upon  its  legs.  If  you  watch  one  of  them  in  search 
of  food,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  sluggish  fellow 
dart  for  its  prey  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  this  motion 
is  one  of  ihe  many  strange  things  about  the  creature. 
Ordinarily  the  water  passes  out  of  the  opening  In  the  tail 
qnileslowly,  but  when  necessary,  the  insect  can  force  the 
water  out  with  a  sudden  squirt,  and  that  pushes  it 
along  through  the  water  with  great  swiftness,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  rocket  is  sent  through  the  air.  Not 
less  curious  are  the  arrangements  at  the  other  end  of  the 
insect— at  the  head.  As  nsnally  seen,  it  appears  as  in  the 
figiu'c  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  engraving,  a 
quiet  and  rather  harmless  looking  larva.  But  let  a  small 
insect  or  other  animal  come  within  reach,  and,  presto, 
the  mild  looking  fellow  shows  a  savage  pair  of  pincers, 
and  becomes  the  very  tigcr-ish  animal  seen  in  the  right- 
hand  lower  corner  of  the  engraving.  This  arrajigcment 
for  taking  its  prey  is  called  a  "mask,"  and  when  not  in 
use,  is  bent  down  nnder  the  head  of  the  insect,  and  quite 
out  of  sight ;  it  is  so  arranged  that  whatever  is  caught  by 
the  jaws  of  this  mask,  Is  brought,  when  that  is  folded 
under,  right  opposite  to  the  true  mouth  of  the  insect, 
where  it  can  be  eaten.  These  Water-tigers  not  only 
prey  upon  other  water  insects,  but  even  devour  small 
fishes,  and  seem  to  live  only  to  destroy  and  eat  other 
living  things.  They  go  on  feeding  and  growing,  some 
one  year,  and  some,  it  is  said,  for  two  years,  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  change  to  perfect  insects 
—to  leave  the  water,  and  begin  a  new  life  in  the 
air.  Ton  know  that  when  caterpillars  and  most  other 
insects— as  I  have  shown  yon  on  several  occasions 
—make  this  change,  they  go  into  the  pupal  state,  and. 
either  spin  a  cocoon,  or  form  a  chrysalis  in  someway, 


breathing  the  water  through  its  tail,  it  now  has  to  breathe 
a:r  through  openings  in  its  sides,  and  instead  of  propel- 
ling itself,  rocket-like,  through  Ihe  water,  it  has  to  dait 
through  the  air,  and  for  this  it  must  have  wings.  All 
these  are  provided.  The  pupal  skin  at  last  bursts,  and 
the  perfect  Dragon-fly  slowly  pulls  itself  ont,  as  you  see 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving.  At  first  the  wings  are 
damp,  limp,  and  useless,  but  they  gradually  spread  and 
dry— and  what  beautiful  wings  they  are  !  They  are  worth. 
a  close  examination  ;  see  the  delicate  frame-work,  so  cu- 
riously netted,  with  a  beautiful  membrane  filling  the 
spaces  between  ;  this  is  wonderfully  thin  and  transparent, 
and  the  light  often  plays  on  it  with  rainbow  colors.  Can 
anything  be  more  complete  than  this  transformation — 
from  an  ngly  inhabitant  of  muddy  water,  to  a  light  and 
graceful  creature  of  the  air !  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
the  Dragon-fly  does  not  leave  behind  him  with  the  re- 
mains of  its  former  life — he  has  his  appetite,  and  skims 
away  through  the  air,  devouring  other  insects,  quite  aa 
eflectively,  as  it  did  before  as  a  "  Water-tiger."  There  is 
one  thing  about  the  perfect  insect,  you  will  not  fail  to 
notice — that  is  the  great  eyes,  or  rather  masses  of  eyes^ 
as  the  microscope  shows  them  to  be ;  these,  while  the 
insect  is  alive,  have  beautiful  colors  ;  besides  these, 
there  are  three  little  single  eyes,  usually  placed  in  a  row 
on  the  front  of  the  head.  So  far  from  the  Dragon-flies 
being  dangerous,  we  may  look  upon  them  as  not  only 
harmless,  but  so  far  as  they  destroy  mosquitoes,  as  real- 
ly beneficial  insects— at  any  rate,  I  hope  that  I  have 
shown  you  that  they  are  really  interesting  ones.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  scientific  names  of  these  insects, 
their  being  several  different  genera,  or  kinds,  nnd  only 
those  who  study  entomology,  will  care  to  know  the  sys- 
tematic names,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  these  belong 
to  the  division  or  sub-order  J^europiera,  which  means 
nerved-winged,  and  includes,  besides  the  Dragon-flioe, 
the  May-flies,  the  Lace-wings,  and  besides  others,  the 
Caddis-flies,  one  of  which  I  told  you  about,  as  the  insect 
that  builds  a  stone-house,  Thb  Doctor. 
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price    by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

*J4.5  RnOAPw.w,  Ni^w  York. 

C^E\riNE  JEWEI.RV,  WATCHE8.  DIA- 
F  MO.\U.->  (a  ^iKii;.M\  I.  Ariicle'j  in  Mln-r;  .U-welrv  (inly 
in  gold  of  II  c:ir:it-  im.l  ninvanl.  No  diTt'ptl<^n  'n  qnalliy  or 
nrice  prices  reasnn;ibh'.  Over  ."Xil  vi-ius  sit  Ihe  same  place. 
'  '  n.  X.  StH'lUKS.  97  Knllon  SI..  N.  Y.  <*Hy. 


The  Latest  Novelty  in 
"CITADELLE." 


A  New 

Encourage  Home  Amusements. 


the  Amusement  World. 

For  Si  .00  wo  win  pond  to  any 
addre.-is  this  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  raxing 
the  oxprrpsage. 

WAKNEK  &  CO., 

^'ORTII  VMPTOV,     DIASS. 

_,      1         n^  DEALERS 

Jrarlor  (iame.     skm.  for  ciRcn..\R. 
Winter  Evenings  made  Joyous. 


4r38 
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B-  li-  BLISS  A:  SOIVS, 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots.  Summer  Flowering 
Bulbs,  and  Garden  Requisites  of  every  description.  Circu- 
lars mailed  to  all  applicants.    Address 


B.  K. 


BLISS  &.   SONS, 

34  Barclay  St.»  New  York. 


Bulbous 


Our  New  Autnniu  C:it:aosiie  of  DUTCH 
BUL.rES,  PI.iV\TS  ami  SMALI..  FRUITS,  beauti- 
fully illus' rated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants. It  contains  a  complete  list  and  represents  a  !ar<re, 
well-gruwn  and  selected  stock.  Our  Mower  Seed  List  will 
be  fouud  replete  with  the  best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceo- 
laria, Pany.  Smilas,  Apple  Geranium,  and  other  Florist's 
Seeds  of  new  crop. 

HElVRY  a.  DREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714:  Cliestimt  St.,  Pliilittlclphia. 

X>T  A  1VT^C  Brandv wine  (Susqueco"*  Raspberries 
Jl  Ijil^il  X  n»  and  "Wilson  Early  Blackberries, 
from  stock  that  produced  the  Centennial  prize  berries,  .?1.50 
per  100;  112  per  1,000;  Kittutinnv  and  Lawton,  $3  per  1,000; 
Great  American  Strawberries.  10  for  $1 ;  $5  per  100 :  ?40  per 
1,000;  Duchesne,  ProutT.  $10  per  1,000;  Capt.  Jack,  Cumber- 
land. Triumph,  Jucunda,  Sterling,  ?o  per  1.000  ;  Boyden  No. 
30,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Duncan,  fi  per  1.000;  Col.  Cheeny, 
Champion.  Agriculturist,  $3  per  l.OUii;  Albany,  Monarch  of 
"West,  Star  of  west,  Chas.  Downing.  Kentucky,  Green  Proli- 
fic. $2  per  1.000.  Genuine.  Packed  free.  Order  now,  or  send 
for  Catalogue.    JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  Apnle  and 
Peach  trees  of  the  very  best  quality.  Also  Pear.  Cherry, 
Piuiii,  Forest,  and  Everttreen  trees,  in  lar^e  number  and  of 
very  vigorous  growth.  Grape  vines  and  Currant  plants, 
two-year  old,  tliar  defy  competition  in  quality,  and  in  al- 
most unlimited  quantities. 

Apple  and  Cherry  sef^fUin^s,  one  year  old.  of  fine  growth 
and  liy  the  acre.— A  large  quantity  of  Durand's  Great  Anier- 
Icim  Strawberry  plants. 

Address  STEPHEN    HOYT    &    SOX, 

Ne^v  Canaan,  Ct. 

Grand    Triumph   in   Horticulture ! 

Felton's  Xew  Berries.  Cmderella  and  Conti- 
nental StraTvberries  ;  Early  Prolific  and  Reli- 
ance Raspberries.    ^\'e  ci:iim  that  theiie  me  the  four  bc^t 

heitrhirj,  f)e!it  ci7')-?/i/{fj,  hest  selliitg,  bfftt  pni/iug  ^rARJCET 
BERRIES.  ZW  llluatrareii  Ciri^ulars  and  i'rlce-list,  giving 
a  Idstoiy  and  full  de^crinfinn      Free  tn  oH 

GIBSON    &:    BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wooilbury,  X.  J. 

NEW    AND    RARE 

PLAUTS  and  FEUIT  THEES, 

DUTCH    BULBS,    &c. 

New  I'enrs  ;  New  Peaches ;  New  Clierrjes,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kind*  of  Fruit  'J'rees,  Shrubs.  &:c. 

DCTCH  BULBS— Lar^e  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulh^.  — Hot- 
House  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  colle<^tion,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.    Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHiV  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

III        " 


%m§^^^^ 


AT    FAIR    PRICES. 

125  Vdrieties  of  Peaches 75  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

100  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  of  botli  Fruit  and 
Ornaujeutal  Trees  and  Plants*  full  of  valuable  iii- 
fonnaUon.  will  be  forwarded  on  receiot  of  ten  cents. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

NEW  and  RARE  ROSES. 

We  offer  from  our  list  ot  over  5f  0 
Viirieties  of  Roses.  Well  srown 
plants  from  Pots  or  Field  CuUure. 
One  year  iilants.  onr  selection,  at  ?3 
per  doz.,  $lh  per  100.  Two  years  old 
plan'-i^at  %i  per  doz.,$'25per  lOO.Tounfr 
p  ants  per  mail, $1.50  per  doz.;  Jl'i  per 
ifiO.  Also  the  r;irest  and  choicest 
Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 
nnrl  Shrnbs  of  all  varieties  for  plant- 
ini;  in  Lawn,  Tnrds,  etc. 

HnL.L.KR  ife  HAYES, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best    Rasplierries. 

Three  inclies  around. 
Pride  of  the  Hudson.  E:irlv  Prolific,  lieliunce.  AVinant,  Sus- 
queco.  10  acres  yielded  S4:,338.  Sirrtwherries,  Aspara- 
gus, lihubarb,  and  Fruit  T'ep=     Send  for  Ontatoirue. 

WM.  f  ARB.T,  Clnnaminson,  N.  J. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 


eee  ou 


■^ 


)PEC1AL  LIST  OF  PIA.NTS:  ^tBS.aeiFOF 


mSm 


■     ■-■■> —         ,0  UR-     ■,-..-. 
)PECIAL  LIST  OF  Sg|il„Ri99TlS  St  FOR 

l^|Alp©\l\pENEIjS, 

Special  usT  OF  VIGiTA|l!|AND  MERSEEQS  FOR 

I  SlEDfiEftlERS. 


Pride  "^^'^^  Hudson 


See  Page  I 


I,  Oct.  N"o.  Ame}'icait  Agi'lculturist. 

SMALL    FRUITS. 


Pure,  1st  class  plants  and  choice  new  seedlings  specialties. 
Send  for  Circiiljir.    Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
Oi-Aiige  Co.,  X.  Y. 


E.  P,  ROE, 


Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas. 

RHODODE.VDROjrS,  HAUDY  AZ.VL.EAS,  and 
ROSES,  all  or  uiinsnally  fine  quality. 

Fruit  Trees  .-ind  Gr;\pe  Vines,  with 
a  full  collection  of  flardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Jap.ancee  Maples  and 
the  very  latest  novelties.  Cata- 
logues free  and  visits  solicited. 
S.  B.  PAUSOXS  &  SONS, 
KISSENA  NtJRSEIlIES, 

Flnsliins.  L.  I. 

rviHEs: 

.Al«i>  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  •fee.    V\  bolesale  rates 

Tery  low  to  Nurserymen,  l)e:ileis.  :ind  Irufie  I'lanters. 
Send  sliiiiip  for  J>esei'ii)tive  l.isr.    Price  List  free, 

T.    S.    HUBBARD,    Fre<.ouia.  N".  T. 

Grapes,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 

lOO.OrmXo.  1  one  yr.  old  Concord  Grape  Vines, at  nsperJ.OOO. 
11)0.000  Black  Cap  Uaspberry  Tips,  assorted,  at  J6.00  "  1,000. 
.^(lO.ODO  Strawberries,  "  at  SJ.dO    "    l.iOll. 

50,000  Turner  Raspberry,  "best  red,"  at  $6.00    "    1,00. 

25,000  Naomi  "  "  at  *5.00    "    1,000. 

Address  THOMAS  H.  LESLIE.  Ipava.  III. 

NURSERY   STOCK  FOR    SALE. 

lO.OW  Baldwin  Apple,  Light.  5  to  7  ft..  J;SO  per  M. 
10,000  1  ^ .  St.  Fear.  Root-grafted,  5  ro  9  inch.,  $10  per  M. 
10  to  2-3  inch.,  $50  per  M.    2  to  near  3  ft.,  $10  perliO, 
3  and  i  y.  old  St.  Pear,  5  to  7  ft.,  $20  per  ll.O. 
Arbor  Vitfe  Hed<jing,  15  to  18  inch.  high.  $5  per  100.  &C..&C. 
Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co..  X.  Y.  HAliVEr  Cn'.TIS. 

QAA<i  PEACH  TREES,  grown  espcci.ally  for  the 
0\*v/"  S'lutli.  Also,  large  stock  for  other  sections.  Small 
I'ruit  Plants,  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  very  low.  Send 
for  circular.    Address  CHAS.  .BLACK  &   liKO.. 

Village  Nurseries,  lllghtstown,  N.  J. 

Gratis  a  60-Page  Catalogue, 

describing  the  largest  and  best  list  of  new  extra  earlv  and 
extra  late  Peiiches.  and  the  larpest  and  best  list  of  lon^  keep- 
ing Apples  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Kvery  Fruit  Grow- 
er should  see  this  list.  A  full  line  of  Nurserv  Stock  offered 
at  less  than  %  the  usual  retail  price.  I  ship  ihonsandsof 
trees  and  plants  by  mail.  Send  for  Catalogue.it  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant,  also  much  valuable  information. 

RANDOIiPH    PETERS.  Grput  Northern  and 

Southern  iNurteiy,  Wilmlngtoiiv  Del* 

AGEXERAt.  ASSORTMENT  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Pluiits  at  low  r;ites.    Price  list  free. 

li.  S.  .rOHNSTOX.  Stockley.  Pel. 


No  cold  or  sore  finererst  if  used 
witli  ^rloves  or  niiitens.  Can  he  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens,  if  desired. 
Wili  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre- 
miums. One  sample  35  cts. ;  two  for 
45  cts.;  ."ifor  $1.00. 

CITY    NOVTilLTr    CO.. 
108  ti.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.._ Morruitoicn,  Pa..  Oct.  ]0. 

Geutfi  .-—Please  send  me  TOO  Hnskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes,  W.^s  out  about  3  hours  and  took  orders  lor 
2Tt  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry:  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  busker;  the'y  do  all  yon  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  has 
to  pay  jl.OO  lor  it.  J.  H.  Waeneb,  Morristown,  Pa. 


CORN 

HUSKER. 

'■  City  Novelty  Co. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUL,  EVER-BLOOMIIVG 


Strong  Pot  Roses,  BtiitaWe  for  "VFinter  Bloom,  sent 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid.  5  spUndia  varieties,  your  c/ioice.an 
labeled,  for  SI;  la  for  S3;  19  for  $3;  aS  for  $4;  35  for  $5. 
For  10  cents  each  additional,  one  Magnificent  Premium  Rose 
to  every  dollar's  worth  ordered.  Send  forourWew  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest  sorts. 
We  make  Koses  a  Great  Specialty,  and  are  the  largest 
Sose-growers  in  America.  Refer  to  lOn.fKJO  customers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  THE  DINGEE  &  CONAKD 
CO.,  Eose-Grotveks,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

For   ONE    DOLLAR 

I  ■will  send  by  mail  14  choice  Geraniums,  or  7  each  Ptoses  and 
Geraniums.    Sure  to  please.    Li^t  sent  free. 

TTRA  MONlGOMEKr,  Mattoon,  111. 


"^"^^^ 


P^j^^^m 


Each  Number  contains  Thirty-two  Pages  of  reading, 
many  fine  Wood  Cut  Illnsi  rations,  and  one  Colohed  Platb. 
A  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  printed  on  elegant  paper, 
and  full  of  Information.  In  EnRlish  and  German.  Price, 
$1.25  a  year  ;  Five  copies,  $5.00. 

Viclc's  Flower  and  Ve<jef  able  Garden,  50  cents 
In  paper  covers  ;  in  elegant  cloth  covers,  $1.00. 

Viclc's  Catalofjae,— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Address,        JAMES  VlCIt,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Animal 


MEAL 


[PatentciL] 

FO»  X'O'IFXSI  JL1XS9  SW^I^SIE,  made  from 
.Fresh  Jieef  Siud  Fresh  IS  ones  dried  and  ground 
to  a  Sweet  Meal,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of 
parched  graius,  making  a  wholesome,  cheap  and 
highly  concentrated  food,  one  fourth,  fed  with  three 
fourths  other  food,  once  a  day,  being  an  ample  qu.an- 
tity.  The  best  egg-producing  food  ever  prepared. 
Keeps  well,  and  fowls  or  Ewine  eat  it  with  a  relish. 
Extensively  used  for  four  Tears.  Trial  bags,  con- 
taining 30  lbs.,  $1.00.  lOO-lb,  bag.  $2.50.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  it.  Send  for  circular  with  testimonials. 
W.  M.  Bowker  &.  Co.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,- 
j^*  Sole  Agents  for  Stoctbridge  ilanures. 


CHEAPEST    FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 

PREMIUM    BO^E 

Grows   WHEAT   and   CiRA8S,  equal  to  manure* 
at  Half  the  Cost,  :uid  la^ts  twice  as  lung. 

F;iniiei-s!!  St^ud  question.'^  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOU 
FEIiTILlZEU  WuiiKS,  Salem,  Ohio.    Circulars  Free. 

Philip's  Spiral  Corn  Husker. 

i^imple,    Durable.   £f- 

fectiTe,  and  works 

rapidly. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  adilress 

C,   H.  MAUESOIV, 
\  Ijessee  and  Sole 

Mail  II  f :t  c  1 11  rcr, 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  IV.  1'. 

Agricultural   Implements 

FOR    FALTj    A\D    ■\V1\TER    XSE. 

ICE    TOOLS,    etc. 

AddresB    R,    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

ISO  &  191  VVattr  St., 

NEW     YORK. 

Patent  Concaye  Oi-Slioes. 

The   only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
\  witli  concatity  to  fir  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 
GREENFIELD    TOOL    C0„  Greenfield,  iJags. 
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LITTLE  GIANT  STEAM  ENGINE. 

FOR  FARMERS,  MACHINISTS,  PRINTERS,  AND  ALL 
REQUIRING  LIGHT  POWER. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  Horse  Power.  Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler  Complete, 
from  $150  to  J450.  We  make  the  Strongest  Boiler  and  the  BeM  Engine  in  the  country. 

Call  at  our  Factory  and  examine,  or  send  for  free  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

SMDER    BROS.,  94  Fultou  St.,  Xew  Tork. 


THE 


COOK    EVAPORATOR, 

FOB  MAKrS'G 


CIDER 

MAPLE 


JELLY 

SUGAR. 


SYRUP    AND 

Reduced  FriceJi. 
Blyinyer  i>Ianufacturinc  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 


Si  earn  Engiues,  Threshers,  Bet 


Circulars  sent  free. 


A'EGETABI.E   CUTTER. 

Slices  the  toughest  roots  with 
ease  and  rapidity,  about  a  bushel 
perminure.  }\o'trouble  to  keep 
in  order.    Price  *15. 

Copper-Strip  Feed  Cutters,  all 
sizes,  hand  or  horse  power,  $lO  to 
5:40.  Adamant  Plows,  haTdmetalt 
and  with  reversible,  self-sharp- 
enin?  slip-shares.  $5.50  to  f  16.00. 
.  ^_^^_Free  on  board.  Allowance  made 
ij^^^-   for  freight  on  cash  orders. 

The  New  Tork  Plow  Co., 
55  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


BALDWIN'S 

Feed  Cutter. 

Easiest  rnnnhi^,  fastest  cat- 
ting niacliine  in'  the  market. 
Cnts  all  kinds  of  Feed,  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Com  Stalks.  Su- 
perior to  any  in  the  market. 
Send  for  Circular.  contaiTiing 
Description  and  Price  List. 
C.  inKKPONT  &  CO.. 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven.Ct. 


THE    S1L,A"ER.   &   DE3IIXG   FEED  CUTTER 

Has  DO  superior  in 
the  market,  cele- 
}.r:ited  for  its  p:reat  ca- 
picity.  ease  of  running, 
:i!id  Its  adaptability  to 
all  kinds  of  work.  Our 
*•  ImproTed  Safety 
Fly  Wheel"  is  the 
only  sueci-isiul  device 
for  preventing  accidents 
so  common  to  Power 
Feed-Cutters.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  prices 
and  I  idl  particular-:. 
Man'd  by  Silver  &:Deniin(r  Mfs:  Co.*  Salem,  Ohio. 

1>0  you  want  for  your 
own  tiKe  the  best  Self* 
fecdins:  Hay,  StraTv, 
iin<i  Corn  Stalk  Cutter 
ill  the  tiiarkt;[, ;  [irice  from 
?il  to  $-in;  or  the  best 
Lever   Feed    Cutter, 

^nicf  rroni  $.  lo$lu:  oc  tiie 
lest  Vecetable  SHcer, 

piice  Iruiu  f  io  [o  $15.  Ni-ed 
U'lt  be  paid  tor  until  tr'ied 
and  found  ■'<atisfactori/. 
Clrcu"lars  free.  (iALE  & 
CO.,  C}iicnpee  Falls.  Mass. 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
Im  pro  vein  f'lits.     Alin 

Gale's  Feed  Cutters, 

b'llii  (_-\  liiMli-r  mid   lever, 

and 

Belcher  *fc  Taylor's 

Root  Cutters. 

For  full  de-ri  li-tiuii  see 
pa^e  ;iJH,  Sept.  No.  Am. 
AQriculturisl.  For  circu- 
lar and  price  list  address 
Tub  ItKLCHKi:  4;  Taylor 
Ao'l  Tnor,  Co., 

('hicope«^  Falls,  Mass, 


The  Best  Faiinin£:i>Iill  in  the  World. 

BUT  THE 
A.  P.  DICKET 

Panning  MilL 

No  good  Fanner 
can  afford  *-  man 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  mnderiitc  quatltf 

t'f  grain,  well  clc»npd, 

brinps   %   bctlfr  price 

;   than  the  nicest  prado 

In  dirlf  coaditloD. 

Address    A.  P.  Pf CKE\%  Racine,  AVto 

Dod^e    Hay    Press— Automatic    Feed. 

puts  10  (ons  In  a  roninion  car— I'ressrs  a  oar  load  a  day— 
I'ortahle  as  a  wairnn.     Cnarantocd.     Address 

MOFTAWK  A-  IimSON  M'F'G  CO..  Waterf.^rd.  N.  Y.. 

BLAKE'S    PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crnslii'-*  all  Inrd  nml  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  Htze.    AIco,  any  kind  of 

>T<iN"K    for    limusuml   for  CuNrilKTK.  &c. 
Address       liLAIvE  rliUSHKi;  CO.. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


BOOKWALTER   EXGIXE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
■vvell  and  give  lull  power  claimed.  En- 
gine and  Boiler  complete,  including; 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing;,  at 
tlie  low  price  of 
;{      Hoist— Powei- S342.00 

4:M     •'  ••       asa.so 

HH.        "  "         343.50 

t^"  Put  on  Cars  at  Spriiigficld,  (lliio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 
Springfield    Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  yew  Tork  City. 


"  ECLIPSE  " 

FARM     ENGINE. 

(See  illustration  ou  pase  240.  June  number.) 
Send  for  Centennial  Judtres'  Reports,  and  cata- 
logues of  Eclipse  Engines,  Stationary  Engines, 
Boilers,  Saw-Mills,  otc^  to 

FRICIi  ^^  CO.. 

WAYNESBORO,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

THE 

"DOMESTIC"  ENGINE. 

2  and  4  Eorse-Powcr. 
PRISOIPAL,    FEATURES. 

Cold  Bearings,  Harden- 
ed   Steel   Pins,   Casted 
Steel    Connections,  and 
all  parts  interclianiroable. 

WlMUGHT-lr.ON    BOILER. 

NothiDg  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  Sc  A.  B.  IiANDIS, 

Manufacturers,     JLancaster,  Pa. 


:i3U^ 


ClilPPER  Vertical  Engines,  off  and  on  wheels ! 

Price  oil  wljefl.'^.  f>  Horse  Power,  $4S.">.  S  Horse  on  wheels. 
Price  |7uo.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  KnEiiies,  s  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  \Miecis,  Jyuii.  Bnildcrs  ot  btationaTv  Rngines. 
4  styles,  IVoiii  6  to  JOj  Hoisp  Power,  Corlis's  Engines,  Extra 
Finish  and  cnt  off  ICngint-'S.  Crank  Stationary,  and  Plain 
Finished  Engines.  Boilers.  CiriuiUir  Saw-Mills,  &c.  bncees- 
sors  to  Utica  ^teain  Engine  Co..  forineriy  Wood  &  Mann, 
Established  185".  We  ha*e  the  iarffesr  line  ot  Engine  Pat- 
terns in  United  States. 

TATLOK    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Westminster,  Itlarylancl. 

Good  responsible  Agenis  wanted. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rnH  IS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 

J-    to  auy  locality,  will   saw  any  kiud  of  logft, 

■t  will  do  as  much  work  (power  aail  hands  be- 

■;  coQsidcred)  as  the  besi  Circular  Mills.     lU 

fraiue.  head-blockn,  aud  workio;  parts 

are  of  lt:enio8t  substaotial  aud  porma* 

iteotkiud,  being  luade  entirely  wf  iroo 

and  dteel.      It   is    usually  set   up  aud 

Ftaried  in  fmrn  onr  to  two  dny^  lime. 

Jt  is  pem-rally  driven  hy  thre-ihiog  en- 

nines  of  not  cTcepilinK  ten  horse  power. 

oni  '2(Wi  to  4000  foot  of  inch  lu  Jlber  per 

The  Mill  and  EnRinc  may  conveniently  tw 

I'crated  by  two  men.     Scud  fur  circular. 


INDUMAP0LI3IJTD. 


CHANDLER  L  TAYLOR. 


The    Chnmberlin    Screw    Stump    Machine. 

"after  10  years  lest,  has  proved  its 
I  superlorltv  over  all  others,  by  \is 
great  exhibition  of  stren^'th  and 
durahllltv,  combined  with  cheap- 
ness and  ease  in  pulling  all  flasseB  i>f 
stumps.  The  Company's  challence 
of  fUXlii  for  a  stum|)  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  elm-e 
IStM  witlioQt  being  taken.  They  build 
6  ditferent  sizes  of  machines,  lo  pull 
all  kinds  of  slumps.  They  make 
Snbsoilers  and  IHtehinL:  Plows.  For 
Particulars.  I*rlces,  eic.  address 
THE  CHAMHKltLIN  M'K'C  CO.. 
q  1  can ,  N.  Y. 

Cotton    Seed    Huller 

A\D   FKKO-MIl^l*    iO:>IUI\EI>. 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  I's.-il  l>v 
planters,  the  OIlMllls  In  New  Orleans  anil 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  .Judges  lleport.  Pay  for  Itself  in  a 
lew  weeks.  D.  KAHNWKILKi:. 

r,*(l  CcTitre  St..  New  Vork. 


N     4l    CAR.  V-^3 
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This  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  mo?t 
dnraole  and  per- 
fect iron  leed  mill 
ever  offered.  It 
is  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can 
be  run  bv  "Wind. 
Steam,  TVater,  or 
Horse  power.  The 
chilled  iron  plates 
have  grinding  sur- 
faces on  both  sides 
and  can  be  re- 
versed, thus  mak- 
ing one  set  equal 
to  two  on  the  old 
plan.  An  extra  set 
15  eent  with  everv 

machine,  and  the  __ 

two  sets  will  grind  Four  Thousand  luishels  of  good  Feed. 
New  plates  can  he  had  for  fl.-is  per  set.  These  mills  are 
built  wholly  of  iron,  (except  the  Hopper,)  are  srrontr,  eiHci- 
ent.  and  durable  Thousands  are  in  use  on  Stock  Farms — 
every  one  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  and  grind  his  own  Feed. 

Send  for  Catalogueluid  Price  List  to 

U.  S.  WIND   ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia.  Klanc  Co..  HI. 

Manniactnrers  of  Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mills. 

PreiiM  Farm  (irist  Mill, 

Grinding  part-  are  of  Steel,  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  Is  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Is  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  horse-powers. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

Will.    L.    BOYER   &    BUO., 

Pliiladelpliia.   Pa., 


THE    LANCASTER 

Portable  Grist  Mill. 

Horse-PoAvcr  and  Gris*  Mill  coinbin«'«l. 
Friction  avoided— Powoi- &  ^pncc  ecoiioinlzed. 
A  loitc;  felt  AVniit  Supplied. 
Every  Farmer  liis  own  Itliller. 

This  ndll,  with  Iwentv  Inch  stones,  worked  with  two  or 
four  horses,  will  giind  fi'dm  three  lo  five  bushelsof  line  meal 
or  flour  per  hour.  It  is  sluinle  and  durable  in  construction, 
and  ran  lie  e;isily  managed  by  iiny  fiirm  hand.  It  occupies 
noniorespiiet- tliaii  is  required  hy  anvordiuarv  horse-power. 

Price  of  ihe  cun'lned  .Mill  and  HoVsePower.  82"i0. 

Circulars  with  full  descripiton  sent  upon  applieation. 

Address  C.  C.  L.^XCAS'l  Ett,  6(i  Bioadwav,  New  York.  (P. 
O.  liox  ;ii:;i.)  or  LANCASIEU  &  LUCKE,  Uicliuiond.  Va. 

BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

tiu^^:^:5S0^^  to  Ja-^,  Ilradford  &  Co. 
U.\MJA<  TlltKllS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 

Srnut  Machine*,  etc. 
Also,  dealers  in  noUinu  Clotbi  uid 
r.ciii^ral  Mill  KurnishinR. 
,  ]  Office  «:  Factory.lSS'W.  2d  St. 
J       CIN<'I>\Ari,  o. 

,T.n.?towarl./'r**.  W.R,Duolap.&«. 
Ct7TiiH:i-:~LJ.-^  '  "^  oTT-T-rrr   qt^  APPLICATIOy 

Lubricating  Castor  Oil. 

f>n  receipt  of  $r,.00,  wo  will  delivc-  :it  nearest  r.alUvsw  ittA- 
tlAii  to  i>;irtv  orileiiiiir.  5  pillions  nt"  Pure  Castor  Oil.  for 
ItilMiriuin-z  Airriculrurnl  Itlacbinery.  Carriaso 
Axles.  ;iih1  llnrness  Oil.— cxcliidiiij;  teiiit>.r.v  west  ol" 
llie  t:ueUv  Mi>lltll;llll>. 

lIOliKIIT  n.  HKOWX  &  ro.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

"bIjKR  STOiVE  CKIST  MIlTts" 

Flouring  Machinery.      SL'^ 


Catalogne  9^j 
aud  Price 
List  Free. 


The  Oontcnnlol  Prire  llctlnl  nnd  Diploma. 
I.EONAltU    it    SII.I.I.MAK.   Biiilge|ii>r(.    toiiii. 
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GLOBE  NAIL 


III  EVIR  MADE. 


Ahonr  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIL  COMPANY 

of  Boston,  put  oil  Uie  nim-ket  llie  lirst  pointed,  polished 
and  flnislied  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ie;^(ty  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  tim3  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  wure  pointed,  and  most  ol 
them  made,  by  tlie  shoers  in  their  owu  shops  at  the  rate  ot 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

Tlie  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  tlien  in  use  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  inanufactuiers  oi  Horse  Slioe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  theii  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  model.  Eacli  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatlr  improved  in  quality,  and  to  sucli  a  point  have  we 
(fdncated  the  shoers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  perfect 


**•  *!mishedU&^^^^ 


Group 

Judges 

XV. 


A*  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philiidelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  lar  stronger 
than  thai  given  upon  any  otlier  Nail : 

International  Exhibition,  1376. } 
V  S.  Centmnnial  Commission.         j 
[BuEEAU  OF  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1876. 
JVb.  239  Globe  Jf ail  Co..  Boston,  UlasH.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed.  Polished  and  Finished.    The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  Ilnisli,  hardness  and  tenaci- 
ty of  tlie  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  ten.sile  streniitli  of  bodv,  and  riveting  proper- 
ties ot  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  theui  of  tlie  very  liigbest 
class  of  manufacture. 
Jieconiineiided  IVir  an  Award  of  Merit. 
DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  I'iiila..  Cliairuian, 
J.  D.  IMBODEN,  Richmond.  Va., 
CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me., 
G.  L    RERD.  Clearfield,  Pa.. 
DAY.  MoHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
T    DIEFEXBACH   Germany.  J 

We  annex  a  sample  oi  tlie  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country: 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  Fhid  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advei-tise- 
raent  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  Immbug  signature  of 
■Hunuine  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
malB.'-  No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  Tim  Olobe  Nail.  Thougli  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Slioer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  dill'erent 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tcndnr  footed  run- 
ning hor.=^e  ;  and  [  can  safely  say  it  lias  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness ,  Shapct  and  Fiutsli,  if  it  haa 
any  equal,  l  have  used  about  filteen  huri<ln;(l  iionnds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  the  last  six  yeais,  and  in  tliattiine  I 
have  found  four  Imperfect  Nails,  two  of  whit-h  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  yerti's  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  wliicli  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  )nen  had  no  better 
sens(!  than  to  diive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  liorse'a  loot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  gft  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  ffwer  lame  liorses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  Ttith  a  man 
vFho  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can't  be  beat  !  I  am  willing  to  pav,  with- 
out any  suit,  lor  all  hur.ses  that  are  himed  in  mvshopbv 
using  the  Glol)e  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  "I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
iQ  a  horse's  foot. 

Tours  Vei-y  Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  P.  H.  O'NEILL. 

Horse  Sboer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
tbisU  Itiiought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O'N. 


Tbe    best    Horse    is    sure    to    w^in.     SO 
C1.EAR    XH£    TRACK    FOR    THE: 

GLOBE     NAIL     CO. 


The  Universal  Standard! 

Send    One    Dollar   lor  the    Pocket   Edition    of 


ffEESTEB'S  DICTIOMEY. 

Contains  18,000  Words,  Rules  of  Spelling,  Tahles 
of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures;  Abbreviations. 
Words.  Plirases,  Proverbs,  &c.,  from  the  Gre«k,  the 
Latin.and  the  Modern  Languages.  Morocco  Tucks, 
Gilt  Kdges.  By  maii.wlien  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
ou  receipt,  oi  $1.00.  For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers  Wkester'b  School  Dictionamiks, 

138  aiid  14:0  Giitnd  St.,  I^t'iv  York. 

TO  FARMEHS. 

Do  yon  or  your  sons  or  dauirhters  want  to  earn  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  during  the  fall  and  winter  months?  We  can 
give  you  your  own  or  neighboring  towns  in  which  to  intro- 
duce our  new  boolis,  which  are  of  tlie  most  valuable  and 
popular  kinds.  You  can  make  from  $^0  to  $5(Ja  week  clear. 
Hundreds  do  it  every  season  lor  us  and  you  can.  Full  in- 
formation sent  you  free.  Writers.  Address  AM.  PUBLISH- 
ING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

AGENTS    \i^AJVTED    FOU 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN. 

A  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  practical  operation  of  constitutional  gov 
ernment  in  this  country;  the  rise  and  progress  of  parties, 
&c.,  constituting  an  Encyclopedia  of  American  Politics. 
Over  1,600  pages.  Price  %6.  Address  for  terms. 
H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

i878,-P0STPAID-$l-60, 
THE    INTXJR^SEIi^^i?'- 

A  Montlily  Magazine   for  Youngest  Readers. 

SuPEUBLT  iLLL'STHA'rED.  B^~  Send  ten  cents  for  a 
Sample  Ivumher  nnd  I*)-emiwn-Li!it. 

36  Ui'omfleld  Sticti,  Boston. 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and  receive  "fl  W  pages  TVe-wlVITJSTO  by 
returniuiail, -A  «  ^voith  in  sheet  music 
form  1^3.00,    Xiae    FOLIO,  $1,60  per  year. 

WHiTii,  SMITH  Jls  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


3000  EnirraTiiifirs }  1840  Pases  Quarto. 
10«000  ^yords  and  Meaningsi  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

FOUR    PAGES    COLORED    PLATES. 

INVALUABLE    IN    ANY    FAMILY, 

AND    IN    ANY    SCHOOL. 

More  than  30>000  copies  have  been  placed  in  the  pulilic 
schools  of  the  United  States, 

-Recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  30 
different  States. 

The  sale  of  Webster*s  Dictionaries  is  *J0  times  as  great  as 
the  sale  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

Contains  3000  Illusirations,  nearly  three  times  as  many 
as  anv  other  Dictionary. 

[BS^  liOOK  AT  the  three  pictures  of  a  Ship,  on  pner<^ 
1751,— those  alone  illustrate  the  nieaiiing  of  more  than  100 
words  and  terms  far  better  than  tliey  can  ue  detined  In  words.] 

'M«firw,fM,  1877.    The  Dictionuries  used  in  the  Government 
Printing-Office  is  Webster's  Unabridged." 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  M  ERR  I  AM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

k  TRUE  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

SCIENTIFIC  FABMEB,iSS?s 

the  Interests  of  Profitable  Agriculture.  Circulates  in  every 
State.  Only  $1.00  ner  ve:ir.  Sf-nd  Ptfimp  for  sumple  copy 
and  circular  of  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  clubs 
and  single  subscribers. 

Scribner's  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVEK  HALF  A  iriLLTON  SOLD.  ^Tost  complete  Tjook 
of  its  kind  ever  nublislied.  Gives  correct  measurenient 
of  all  kinds  of  lunioer,  logs  and  plank  bv  Doyles  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and 
lieading  bolt  tnbles,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  Stales  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  It,  or  T  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.    W.    FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  RocHcster,  N.  Y. 

A  Beautiful  Portrait, 

Of  any  size,  can  be  made  from  a  common  card  photograph, 
or  otlier  picture,  of  any  person. 

We  will  send  full  description,  prices,  &c.,  to  anv  reliable, 
refipectable  man  who  will  act  a*;  our  ngent.  To  such  a  narty 
we  ofler  a  permanent  aud  profitable  business  of  the  higiient 
reepeciability.    Address 

TEN    EYCK    &    CO.,    Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Bj^RTENDS»   if  vnu  are  in  anv  way  interested   in 

*  BEES  or  HONEY, 

wp  will  witli  plfasnrp  ^(^^^^^  von  n  sjimnle  rnpv  of  onr 
Montlily  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE,  with 
n  dc'scriptivp-  nrif^elist  ofour  Iniesr.  iniprovpuientsin  Hives, 
Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Coinb»  Section 
Honey  Boxes*  all  Boolcs  nnd  Journals,  everything  per- 
taininET  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  patented.  Simply  soud 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  writtpv  pininiv,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Scientific  Amenca7i  saj/8~The  Herald  of  Health 
contains  more  sensible  articles  than  any  maffa* 
zine  which  comes  to  our  sanctum. 

THE 

Herald  of  Health, 

FOR     1878, 

Besides  other  rich  aud  varied  contents,  will  contain  a  series 
of  papers  entitled 

Hygiene  for  Farmers. 
Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

They  will  be  plain  and  practical,  and  filled  with  suggestions 
for  preserving  health  and  avoiding  disease.  A  special  feature 
will  be  that  questions  pertinent  to  the  subject  will  be  an- 
swered at  the  close  of  each  article. 

First    Paper. 

General  Statement.  The  question  of  Bad  Drainage,  especi- 
ally of  Sinks,  Drains,  Laundries,  WasU-houses,  with  prac- 
tical hints. 

Second    Paper. 

Ill  Ventilated  Cellars,  that  communicate  with  the  dwelling, 
giving  off  poisonous  gases,  which  area  source  ol  disease, 
and  the  remedy. 

Third    Paper. 

The  Ventilation  of  Farin-houses,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
Close  Bed-rooms,  especially  In  winter,  when  the  house  is 
only  partly  warmed. 

Fourth    Paper. 

Privies.  Barnyards,  etc.,  and  how  they  may  dliectly  or 
Indirectly  be  a  source  of  disease,  by  poisoning  the  air,  wells, 
aud  springs. 

Fifth    Paper. 

Warm  Garments,  and  their  use  after  Fatigue  on  a  Summer 
Day,  an  oiniesion  which  causes  more  colds  and  rheumatism 
than  all  the  storuis  of  a  century. 

Sixth    Paper. 

Scliool  Children,  and  tlie  way  they  are  Chilled,  botli  In  the 
country  scliool-house  and  in  going  to  and  from  echool  In 
the  winter. 

Seventh    Paper. 

"Wet  Feet,  the  harm  they  do,  and  the  remedy— the  hygienic  ■ 
boot. 

Eighth    Paper. 

Farm-house  Cookery,  with  hints  as  to  the  best  foods  for 
Iiealth  and  etrenstli ;  ihsulliciency  ot  early  fruits  aud  vege- 
tables, best  breads,  etc. 

Ninth    Paper. 

The  necessity  of  securing  rest  for  fanners'  wives  durinff 
gestation  and  lactation.  A  thrifty  farmer  may  easily  kill 
two  or  three  wives  while  he  remains  comparatively  vigor- 
ous and  Uvea  to  a  good  old  age. 

Tenth    Paper. 

Carrying  tlic  Baby  as  a  Cause  of  Deformity,  causing  bow 
legs  and  crooked  spine  in  many  a  young  girl  who  la  set  to 
tend  the  younger  children. 

Eleventh    Paper. 

The  Farmer's  Muscular  System  ;  its  Care  and  Mannge- 
ment,  so  as  to  maintain  vifror  and  elasticltv  to  old  age;  The 
Eyes ;  Amount  of  Sleep  ;  Bad  Positions  at  VVork,  and  how  to 
Counteract  them  ;  Hours  of  Work  ;  Diseases  and  dangers  to 
which  Farmers  are  Exposed;  PoorLifrhts;  Drinks  for  Hot 
AVeuther;  Changes  of  Food;  The  Farmer's  Baih-house,  etc. 

Twelfth    Paper. 

Cnltnre  of  the  Mind,  books,  libiaries,  nnd  In  general  how 
to  make  farm  life  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 

"WAIVTED. — Readers  of  tlie  Afft'icuUitriat,  wlio  have 
any  questions  for  answers  or  suugestions,  are  requested  to 
forward  tlie  same  at  once. 

TTe  ."hall  make  tlie  articles  so  broad,  sutrpeslive,  and  com- 
plete, lliat  farmers,  mechanics,  and  tlieir  wives,  will  receive 
a  hundred  times  the  {rood  from  tliein  that  tliey  cost.  All 
new  subscribers  will  lie  entitled  to  four  numbers  of  1871 
free,  if  they  send  In  their  names  NOW. 
Price  Sl.OO  a  Year. 


A   Splendid    Premium. 
A   Splendid    Premium. 

Every  person  who  sends  80  cents  extra,  will  receive  free  a 
fine  Packet  Maenifyinar  Glass,  whicli  costs  at  retail 
$1.00.  Sucli  a  slass  will  frove  very  handy  to  farmers  and 
gardeners  in  examining  insects,  seeds,  etc..  etc.  Five  sub- 
scribers, at  $1.03  each,  will  each  receive  the  Herald  for  ono 
year  and  the  Magnifying  Glass  free.    Samples  10  cents. 

CLUBBING  "WITH   OTHER    MAGAZINES- 

We  will  send  Thk  Herald  of  Health  lor  one  year  and 
eltlier  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Monthly,  Scribner's, 
Galaxy.  Harper's  Weekly,  or  Harper's  Bazar,  for  fi.ta. 

The  Herald  of  Health  with  St.  Nicholas  for  $3.40 ; 
with  Demorest's  Monthly  for  $3.2.i;  with  the  Hoston  Journal 
of  Chemistry,  $1— for  $■,'.    Add  30  cts.  for  Premium. 

Address      WOOD    &    HOLBROOK, 

13  dc  15  lialght  Street,  New  York. 
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Talble   of  PreiniiiBMS. 

[Ill  the  folloivin?:  table  is  given  tlie  price  of  cacli  nrticle, 
iiiul  tlic  number  of  suljsci-ibers  reqitiied  to  set  it  free,  at  the 
re^jivliir  rates  of  ^l.fiO  a  year,  and  also  (witli  a  part  of  the 
premiums),  at  the  club  rates  of  $!.10  a  year,  postf^e  in- 
clud<*tl,  -which  is  prepaid  in  all   cases  hu  the  J^iiblisfters.} 


XA  I16LE  of  Preiii  ill  111*  and  Terms  , 
roi-  Volume  37-(1878). 


<),► 


All— \o    Coiiipt-f  it  ion. 


No.  Namen  of  Premium  Articten,  

l-Tea  Set  (Middletown  Plate  Co.) f50  00 

12— Ice  Pitcher       (do.     do.     do.)    ilS  00 

3- Cake  Basket.,  ido.     do.     do.)     $  7  ."lO 

4— Cake  Basket. .{do.     do.     do.)    $10  0:l 

S— Casters  ...       (do.     do.     do.)    $  ni;\ 

G-Casters (do.     do.     do.)    $7  50 

7~Casters....       (do.     do.     do,)    $10  51 

8— Butler  Cooler(do..     do.     do.)    $  G  M 

it— Pickle  Jar  and  Fork.      (do.)    $  r.  00, 

XO- Svrup  Cup  iDith  plate,     (do.)     ?  C  25 

1\— Child's  (Jup  (do.)    $3  50 

'iii—TtvelveTeaspoons(3fertdeyi  Cutleri/Co.)%l  25' 
13— One  Dozen  Tables2yoons  (do.  rio.)..$14  50 
J4,— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  rio. ).. $14  50| 
X5— Ladies'  FoldiJig Pocket  Scia-^ors,  irfo.)..$  1  50 
16— Child's  Knife, Fork&  Spoon. ..'do.).. .$  s  CO 
17— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  <t  Steele  (?o.$  3  75 
IS— Case  ofScisson  (P.S.  Steel  ShearCo.).i  4  (0 
19-Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.Dare ).$  1  75' 
aO—Walmit  Work  Box,  (do.)       ....$125: 

^1— Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  (do.)       ....%     no 

•■fi-LiUle  Cirta  Wash  Set,  (do.)  ....$100: 
US-Sled,  ,         (do.)       ....$2  00; 

'24:— Spring  Borse,  (do.)       ....$11  OOi 

fm-Boij's  Waoon  (C.  W.F.Dare) $  5  00 

26— Boy's  Tool  Chest,  (E.  I.  Boi-sman) $  1  OOl 

ii7 -Boy's  Larger  Tool  C hest    (do.)       $  2  r-o 

US-Boy's  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.',  ....$5  00; 
29— Pai.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  & 

Taylor) $  1  50, 

30— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).t  2  00 
3\-0ents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).i  2  75 
S'i—Oold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.i.i  2  50: 
33—(foldPenandPencil,Elegant  ido.  do.)$  5  60, 
3'^— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  75 
35— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  50 
3fi-Carver  and  Folk  (do.         do.)   ...$375 

37— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..i  i  50: 
38-Pocket  Knife  (do.  rio.)..$2  00 

Sa-Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).. $2  75 

id-Ladie.^' Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)    ..$2  00 

H—3fultumin  Pirvo  Knife(do.      do.)   ..$8  50, 

i'i—Crandall's  "John  Gilpin" $  1  00 

4,3— Crandall's  "District  School" $  1  00 

44r—CrandalVs  Masquerade  Blocks $     75 

4,^—Crand,iU's  " .\crobats"  J  1  OOl 

IB- CrandaWs  Buildino  Blocks $  1  50! 

47 —Crandall's  '•  Menagerie"    t  2  OOl 

48-Pnirof  States  (Patterson  Bros.) $  3  50, 

4it-Boudoir  Clock  tS.  II.  .Jerome  it  Co.i...$  3  50, 
50-Wire  Bed  Mattress  (E.  Buckingham).. $VZ  00 
51—Bouchin's  Improved  Patent  Pocket  \ 

Cook  Stove $  1  35 

ai—nousehold  Press,  (W.  A.  Boardman)..  $2  Oii; 

S3— Aquapult,  'Force  Pump),  iW.dl:  B.  I 

Douglas,  Middletown ,  Conn.')..i  9  00 

5i:— Self-adjusting  Gold-ptate  Watch  Key,  | 

(J.  S.  Birch.) $  1  00 

S^— Pocket  Tool  Holder  (Miller's  Falls  Co.'!:  1  00 
S6— Piano, Splendid  'i-oct.(Steimcay<lSo'siH:-'0  00 
57-  TT.  S.  Blunt's  "  Universal  Force  Pump"fl2  00 
!fS-Silver  Watch  (American  Walch  Co.).. $30  00 
S9-Bracket  Saw(Millers'  Falls  Man'/ Co.  $  1  25 

iiO—Payson's  Indelible  Ink — Pen,  etc 75 

Gl— Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch  | 

(£  Lomh Optical   Co.).. $  2  75 

ei-Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.O.AbbotDi  1  50 

G3  —  Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower $  5  00 

Gi— Moore's  FloralSet  (Moore  Man'rgCo)i  1  OO; 
G.'i  — Garden  Seedstt  Flotcer  l:ulbs(select'n)  $  2  00. 
GG-Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  <t  Hoe  (S.L. 

Allen  it  Co.) $12  00 

G7— Breech-loading  Pocket  Kifle  (Steven.s).tlO  00, 
US    Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun  \ 

(E.  lieminqton  <t  Sons) $50  CO. 

G9—Shot  Oun  (E.  Pemington  <fc  i5o;i.s) $  e  00 

7<t—Skot  Gun,  breech-loader,  (do.    do.)..., $23  Oi 

7 1  —  Crr.edmoor L'tna Range  IiifleNo.\(do.)t)W  00 

72  - Crcdmoor  Long  Range  Hi/le  Ifo.2  (rfo)$85  00 
73 -Creedmoor  Long  Kanoe  Rllle  No.3(dO'i60  00 
74-IIuiiting  &  Tai-'oet  Rifle  (Remington). .$i-i  00 

7S—Vest  Pocket  Pistol  I  Remington) $  3  75 

7R— Revolver  iRemingtoii) $  9  00 

77  -Tnrn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  C'o.).i  I  00: 
7H-Cnmax  Apple  Corer  di  Slicer  (do.)  $100 
7g-Fainih/  Clierru  Stoner  (do.)     $  1  OOi 

80— Bail  Stale  Apple  I'arer  <t  Sllcer  (do.)  t  1  SOj 
S\_—"  Saratoon"  Potato  Peeler  ttSllcer(do.i  1  OOi 

9'i-Seioing  Machine   (Reminaton) $.50  mi 

SS-Famllv  Scales  (Fairbanks  ,t  Co.)  $14  00] 

S4:— Clothes  )Vriiir!i-r  (llert-lTnirersal)  ....$  8  OOi 
H5— Worcester's  Great  Illiist'ed  niitianary$)0  C0|| 
SG— Any  back  Volume  .Agriculturist  ")  .  ,$  1  75 
87— Any  Tino  Back  Volumes  do. 
8S—Any  Three    do.  do.       do. 

89— Any  Four      do.  do.       do. 

flO— .4»;/  Five       do.  do.       do. 

—(Each  ad'l  Vol.  at  some  rate.)      I 
91  — Ticenty-one  Vols.  XVl  to  .VX.XVI.  I 
9'i—Ani/  nark  Vol.  Aoricultnrlsl 
93  ~Ani/  Tiro  Rack  Volumes  do. 
J).|  -Am/  Three  do.         do.      do. 
9^—.iiiy  Fnnr    do.        do.      do. 
90—Ain/  Five      do.        do.      do. 

— (Each  ad'l  volume  at  .lame  rate) 
97— TivenlthoneVols.  XVI  to  XXXVI 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
reguii-ed 
at  1  or 
I  at 
$1,00  1.10 


■S'S$  3  50  : 
§e$5  25 
5i?.$  7  00 
•g^$  8  75 

^$30  75 
.$2  .10 

.S$  4  liOl 
c  g»  G  90! 
§5'$  9  20 
^|fU  50 

$•18  SO, 


to. 
0. 

"■  J 

>*«.    (Sc 


y^rim  oo' 

I?  *    ^$20  00; 

o,.§fe$25  00 

'ct  Description, 


98- A  «10  Library  (yourchoi'e.) 
99 -A  SI. -5  Library  do. 

100 -.4  S-20  library  do. 
101-/1  S2.'5  Library  do. 
lOi  -.1  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

^■^T"  Every  7^-emium  article  is  new  and  of  the  vei-y 
bcNt  tnaiivfactiire.  Ko  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boTing  ami  arlicle  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Preniiiims, 
Nos.  15,  18,  29  to  33,  37  to  II,  (ft,  fil,  54, 
65,  69  to  6i,  (>5,  7.".,  76,  SG  to  lO'i,  inctu.<ire. 
will  each  he  deiircirii  FKEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex- 
iiress  (at  the  Post-opice  or  cv/n-e.-^s  n/lice  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories.— Vie  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  See  Des- 
criptions on  the  folloirinfi  seven  pages,  A(Yi  to  40S  in- 
clusive.   Illustrated  Lilst  sent  ft-ee   to  applicantf. 


A  91  i:  U  I  C  A  ;«     A  C  R  I  C  C  F,  T  D  It  I  S  T. 

OR*NnK  JODD  Company,  Publisliers.  245  Broarlway,  N  T. 
Annual  SuiiscniPTioN  Terms  (aUvaya  in  advance): 
II.GO  nach  for  single  conies:  Fonr  conies.  $1,20  eacii :  Ten 
copies.  $1.20  eacli :  Twenty  conies  aiitl  npwnrd.  $1.10  e;icli. 
Tliese  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.    r:iner8  arc  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


The  full  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Premiums,  ivith  various 
Notes  and  Explanations,  luere  published 
in  8  extra  ptages  of  our  October  number, 
which  can  not  be  repeated  for  want  of 
space.  Anyone  not  having  that  number, 
can  have  one  mailed,  post-paid,  for  10 
cents  ;  or  a  Premium  Sheet  only,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address   without   charge. 

PREMIUM 
^       ExpSaBBiitory    I\otes.       W) 

1  ]^a  Bo  1 

Read     and    carefully    Note    tlie 

following  Items:  The  Table,  on  page  401,  tells  the 
nam£  and  cash  piii^  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  colunin 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  tlic  regu- 
lar price  of  Sl.fiO  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar- 
ticle. (The  last  column  gives  the  nnmbcr  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  gl.lO 
each,  but  only  a  part  of  the  prerainms  come  under  tliis 
head.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  p.ay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) (a)    All    Bubscribera    sent  by 

one  person  count,  thougli  from  several  different  Post- 

olfices.     But (b)   Tell  us    with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  i)rcmium (c)    Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Anyone  can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or- 
dered  (d)  Send   the  exact  money  with  each   list  of 

names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac- 
counts  (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre- 
mium clubs,  but  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas- 
sers  (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
cojiy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economical- 
ly, and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  ho  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.    Tlie  price  to  others  is  15  cents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-oflice  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  ofthese  is  obt:linablc.  Kcgister  Money 
Letters,  afiixing  stamps  both  for  the  post.igc  and  registry; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  Is  at  our  risk  ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

Ht^  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persona,  who  have  not  time 
to  secure  these  valuable  and  useful  articles  by  raising 
clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  one  or 
more  of  them,  and  wish  us  to  procnro  or  select  them.  ; 
For  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  will  supply  and  send 
most  of  tliese  jiremium.s  for  ca.tk,  at  the  prices  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  aud  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  irliich  n-e  thmw  into  smalla- 
type  and  condensed  J'orm,    for  want  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  p.  416. 

'5'lie  iiJcorftiit  ^tato   Il4M-liou1tiii-al 

Society  held  its  eecond.  Annual  Meeting  at  Macon,  on 
Aug.  2d.  There  was  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  /raits, 
flowers,  etc.  P.  J.  Berckmans.  Esq  .  of  Augusta,  was 
re-elected  President,  and  J.  S.  Xewman.  Esq..  of  Atlan- 
ta, Secretary.  This  new  Horticultural  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  active  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  is  second  in  efficiency  to 
that  of  no  other  State,  show  that  Georgia  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

'^'  Maize  <?oI»s,"— Nothing  is  more  amusing 
than  the  way  in  which  English  writers  blunder  over 
green  corn.  In  an  article  in  a  recent  "  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine,'" headed  "Maize  Cohs,'"  the  writer,  after  giving 
the  opinion  that  they  are  a  very  poor  vegetable,  gives  di- 
rections for  cooking  them  "  Put  them  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  a  liherftl  allowance  of  salt,  but  no  soda.  As  a 
rule,  20  minutes  fast  boiling  will  cook  tliem  thoroughly, 
but  in  any  case  they  must  be  cooked  until  tender.  Drain 
thom,  and  send  them  to  the  table  on  toast,  and  accom- 
panied by  good  melted  butter." — The  article  coucludes 
by  saying  "  they  have  not  the  qualities  that  constitute 
a  truly  popular  vegetable."  which  shows  that  the  writer 
has  much  to  lenrn  about  ''Maize  Cobs,"  and  cooking  them. 

XBbc    I*opsilar    SSciouce     l^IoiiSlily, 

conducted  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Toumans,  and  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  exactly  filled  a  gap  in  our  periodical  lit- 
erature, and  while  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
presents  us  with  articles  by  the  ablest  minds  of  both  con- 
tinents. Its  prosperity  is  indicated  "by  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  Supplement,  half  the  size  of  the  regular  issue, 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  articles,  that  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  find  something  to  interest  him  in  each  number. 

Xlie  'roiiiaio  ^Voriii  A^ain. — ''Young 
Farmer,"  we  have  to  answer  your  question  every  year. 
The  large  green  caterpillar  i^  not  an  attractive  creature, 
but  very  amiable  towards  white  folks.  It  does  not  bite, 
because  it  has  hasn't  any  biters;  it  does  not  sting, 
because  it  hasn't  any  stinger.  The  affair  on  its  hinder 
end  is  merely  for  grandeur  and  good  looks.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  that  is  to  pick  them  off 
—with  gloves  or  without,  as  you  prefer.  Yes.  it  is  "  safe 
to  eat  the  tomatoes"  though  your  vines  may  be  '"  full  of 
the  worms."  The  frost  has  done  for  the  vines  this  year, 
but  nest  season,  do  not  let  the  fear  of  the  worms  deter 
you  from  saving  the  vines  and  the  tomatoes. 

Novspapcr        Ilorlioiiltiirc.  —  "U'e 

thought  the  "New  York  Tribune"  served  out  a  little  the 
tallest  horticulture  of  any  of  the  city  papers,  but  it  is 
equaled  by  some  one  on  the  '"  New  York  Evening  Post," 
which  not  long  ago  had  the  following :  "  There  is  at  E.ist 
Windsor,  Conn  .  a  flourishing  apple  tree,  sixty  years  old, 
that  bears  good-sized  but  seedless  apples.  The  seed 
cells  are  perfect,  hut  a  seed  itself  has  never  been  found. 
The  deformity  is  caused.  It  is  said,  by  the  tree  growing 
upside  down,  having  been  started  by  bending  the  tip  of 
a  branch  into  the  ground,  and  not  cutting  it  from  the 
parent  tree  until  it  had  taken  root."  How  it  must  grieve 
the  excellent  horticulturist  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
•'Poet,"  to  meet  such  stuff  in  his  own  columns. 

<Sras!iseN  :\'aiiicd. — '*^V.  H.  C./'  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  Reed  Canary -grass.  Phaiaris  ai'undinacea,  a 
variegated  form  of  which  is  the  Ribbon-grass  or  striped 
grass  of  the  gardens.  It  is  not  much  valued  agricultar- 
."iHy.    An  annual  species  of  the  Phahtris  produces  the 

canary  seed "  W.  R.  F.."  Clay  Co..  Nebraska.     Your 

"Lagoon  grass"  is  apparently  a  far  western  form  of  the 
Couch  grass.  TriCicum  rept^ns,  but  to  be  sure,  we  should 
have  a  specimen  with  the  root  nltjichcd.  The  eastern 
form  of  what  we  take  this  to  be.  also  called  Quack', 
Quitch,  and  other  names,  is  often  very  troublesome  in 
cultivated  grounds.  It  is  much  relished  by  cattle  and 
mahc3  good  hay.  but  the  servant  is  too  apt  to  become 
the  master  to  make  it  desirable  to  tolerate  it  on  land  to 
bo  tilled,  bat  a  cattle  range  is  a  diflercnt  matter. 

Xlie    Soiilliei-n    CialiToi-iiia    Ilorli« 

cMltiirlsl.— At  last  we  have  something  horticultural 
from  California  that  smells  of  the  soil.  The  second 
number  of  the  above  named  journal  is  at  band,  and 
wc  wish  not  oLly  to  give  it  our  hearty  welcome,  but  to 
especially  commend  it  09  jast  one  journal  that  tells  ub 
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svhat  horticulturists  are  doing  in  California.  A  monthly 
maybe  filled  with  quotaiions  from  English  and  other 
journals,  and  the  reader,  unless  he  sees  the  title  page, 
can  not  guess,  whether  it  is  published  in  California,  Aus- 
tralia, or  Timbuctoo.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
journal  in  question.  There  arc  people  in  Los  Angeles 
Co.,  and  Southern  California  generally,  engaged  in  the 
'Cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  They 
have  formed  the  "  Southern  California  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ; "  this  Society  meets,  its  members  talk,  and  talk 
sensibly,  and  this  journal  is  their  organ,  and  a  very  good 
organ  it  promises  to  he.  We  see  San  Diego  represented 
in  their  meetings.  Twenty- five  years  ago  in  February 
last,  we  found  ourselves  in  San  Diego  ;  the  only  houses 
in  the  new  town  were  those  brought  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  were  mere  coops  ;  preferring  a  firm  foundation,  we 
put  up  our  tents,  and  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  solid 
•earth.  After  a  while  some  one  gave  us  a  map  of  the 
place,  and  by  taking  observations,  we  found  that  we 
were  encamped  exactly  where  the  City  Hall  was  on  pa- 
per. It  is,  of  course,  now  a  prosperous  plac?,  and  is  no 
•doubt  most  favorable  to  fruit-growing. 

Ijai"S;e  Sqiinslies. — John  E.  Kightmeyer, 
of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  claims  that  he  has  the  "  Champion 
Squashes,''  at  least  of  Orange  County.  They  were  raised 
"by  Mr.  Oti  awa  Moore,  and  weigh  915  and  123  lbs.  respec- 
tively. Either  may  be  regarded  as  large,  and  the  heavier 
one  remarkably  so. — But  how  does  Mr.  R.  know  that 
•they  are  not  pumpkins  ?— Don't  ask  us  what  is  the  dif- 
ference, as  that  is  a  conundrum  we  "  gave  up  "  long  ago. 

Preserving-  Cliostniats. — Punch's  direc- 
tions for  "preserving  peaches"  was  to  lock  the  closet 
■door  and  lose  the  key,"  and  in  preserving  chestnuts  for 
planting  you  have  to  guard  against  dryness,  heat,  and 
hoys.  If  allowed  to  become  dry  they  will  not  vegetate, 
and  the  safest  way  is  to  mix  them  at  once  with  as  much 
or  more  sand,  not  wet  or  yet  too  dry,  but  as  it  comes 
from  a  well  drained  sand  bank,  and  keep  them  through 
the  winter  in  a  cool  place.  Worms  do  not  attack  the 
ripe  chestnuts;  the  holes  are  made,  not  by  worms  get- 
ting in,  but  in  going  out ;  the  egg  was  laid  when  the  nut 
was  young  and  soft,  and  the  '^  worms"  are  already  in 
them  when  they  are  gathered. 

**Xlie  Scroll  Sa^vyer."— In  an  article 
on  scroll  sawing,  on  another  page,  we  mentioned  that 
the  subject  already  had  a  literature;  since  that  was  writ- 
ten, we  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  pa- 
per with  the  above  title,  published  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.    RicUeti^s    "I^ady    Wasliin^. 

toil."— The  success  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  New- 
"burgh,  N.  Y.,  in  raising  hybrid  and  other  new  grapes  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  horticulture 
of  our  times.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  marked 
excellence  of  the  majority  of  his  new  varieties,  and 
■would  now  make  a  note  of  one  we  had  not  before  seen, 
which  he  has  named  "  Lady  Washington."  The  berries 
are  of  medium  size,  the  bunch  above  medium,  double 
shouldered,  and  of  the  most  delicate  amber  tint 
imaginable;  the  fruit,  while  quite  sweet,  has  more 
character  than  is  usually  found  in  grapes  of  its  color. 
11  ofl'ercd  in  the  market  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
fruit  would  make  a  sale  for  it,  were  it  not  half  so  good. 
This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
lona  and  Concord ;  its  foliage  is  as  strongly  native  as 
that  of  any  wild  grape  in  the  woo^. 

Ho^v  Ions:  tt5I1  Pollen  Iceep? — It  is 

probable  that  the  length  of  time  for  which  pollen  will  re- 
tain its  fertilizing  properties  varies  with  difl'erent  plants, 
as  does  the  vitality  of  seeds.  According  to  the  "Revue 
Horticole,"  the  pollen  of  Ceratozamia  Mexicana,  gath- 
ered in  ]3fi7,  was  successfully  used  to  fertilize  some  fe- 
male flowers  in  1372.  Of  course  it  must  be  carefully  pre- 
eerred  from  dampness. 

Orang^e  iVfarmalade  has  lon<^  been  a 
favorite  adjunct  to  the  breakfast  of  the  writer.  It  was 
advised  during  recovery  from  a  long  illness,  and  the 
taste  thus  acquired  has  since  often  been  gratified  by  the 
purchase  of  the  only  article  then  known  in  our  scores, 
the  "  Scotch  Marmalade,"  made  at  Dundee.  Scotland, 
from  bitter  oranges  imported  from  Spain.  Not  long  ago 
Col.  J.  B.  Oliver,  editor  of  the  '•  Florida  New  Yoikcr," 
who  is  wide-awake  to  all  that  relates  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  Florida,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  orange  marmalade  was  made  in  Florida.  It  appears 
that  Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  experienced  makers  of  the 
article  in  Scotland,  have  established  a  factory  in  Florida, 
utilizing  the  wild  orange,  which  has  heretofore  been 
looked  upon  as  a  waste  product.  Without  comparing 
the  two  side  by  side,  we  think  that  the  Florida  marma- 
lade is  at  lea:5t  quite  equal  to  the  Imnorted.  We  look 
■upon  this  manufacture  with  much  interest,  as  it  has 
already  appreciably  aflfected  the  value  of  the  wild  orange 


groves.  Those  who  have  wild  orange  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing, if  they  can  find  a  market  for  their  fruit  at  even  a 
low  rate,  will  hesitate  to  convert  them  into  groves  of 
sweet  fruit,  which,  while  it  will  bring  a  much  higher 
price,  must  be  waited  for,  as  it  will  take  at  least  ten 
years  to  produce  sweet  orange  trees  bearing  as  abun- 
dantly as  the  well  established  wild  ones.  We  wish  this 
enterprise  much  success— and  advise  our  readers  when 
they  buy  orange  marmalade  to  take  the  Florida  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Scotch. 

CSrass    for    ]>ifi'erent    SoUs.— "L.   B. 

M.,"  Elmwood,  m.  For  land  that  is  partly  covered  with 
timber.  Orchard  Grass  should  be  chosen;  where  the  land 
ie  sometimes  overflowed,  Red  Top  is  most  suitable, 
where  it  is  moist,  but  not  overflowed,   try  Timothy. 

NevT  Zealand  Flax.— "  Subscriber,"  at 
Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.— Your  signature  is  not  legi- 
ble, or  we  should  have  replied  by  mail.  The  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  {PhorTnium,  tenax)^  in  its  common  and  varie- 
gated forms,  is  not  at  all  rare  in  greenhouses,  and  is 
often  used  in  sub-tropical  groups  for  decorating  lawns. 
It  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  England ;  how  it  will  be  with 
you  can  only  be  learned  by  experiment.  It  is  generally 
multiplied  by  division ;  in  consulting  the  English  and 
French  works  on  such  plants,  wo  find  no  reference  to 
raising  it  from  seed.  Seeds  of  some  related  plants,  if 
kept  long,  germinate  very  slowly,  and  if  you  have  a 
greenhouse,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  the  seeds  at  once.  If 
you  have  no  greenhouse,  the  seeds  must  be  kept  until 
spring,  and,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  we  would  mix 
them  with  twice  their  bulk  of  dry  sand,  and  keep  in  a 
dry  place  for  the  winter.  The  fibre  is  very  strong,  hut 
very  coarse,  and  if  your  correspondent  has  seen  any 
"nearly  as  flue  as  silk,"  it  was  prepared  difi"erently  from 
any  that  we  have  met  with. 

Parasite  on  O^vls — **  Ketter  Direc- 
tion."—Every  now  and  then  it  happens  that  while  we 
have  copi:d  an  address  exactly  as  given,  a  letter  comes 
back  marked,  "Returned  for  Better  Direction."  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  homed  owls  or 
their  parasites,  so  we  will  explain.  Almost  a  3'ear  ago 
Mr.  O.  Terrell  sent  us  a  strange  looking  insect  wliich  he 
found  on  the  body  of  a  Horned  Owl.  It  being  unlike 
anything  we  had  any  account  of,  we  sent  it  to  a  gentle- 
man who  makes  a  specialty  of  the  class  of  insects  to 
which  we  supposed  it  belonged ;  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
forwarded  the  specimen  to  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  who  is 
distinguished  as  an  entomologist,  as  well  as  diplomatist, 
and  he  at  once  gave  us  the  name  of  the  insect  as  Olfersia 
Amertcaaa,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  frequently  found 
upon  owls.  Having  the  name  of  the  specimen,  but 
nothing  of  its  history,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Terrell  and  his 
letter  came  back  stamped  as  above.  We  take  this 
method  of  informing  Mr.  Terrell  that  we  did  the  best  we 
could  for  him,  and  refer  to  the  case  just  now— when  we 
shall  receive  letters  by  the  thousand,  to  enforce  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  for  always  giving  their  name  and 
address  in  full.  We  have  just  now  taken  pains  to  reply 
to  a  letter  at  length,  and  find  that  the  only  address  is 
Brooklyn,  and  no  means  of  knowing  if  the  writer  is 
Mrs., Miss,  or  Mr.  Having  spent  some  time  over  the  letter, 
we  at  a  venture  send  it  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  hut  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  it  "Returned  for  Better  Direction." 

Preparing  ISrinc.  —  "G."  When  pure 
salt,  such  as  the  Onondaga  factory  filled  or  the  Ashton 
salt  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  brine.  Boiling 
water  may  he  poured  upon  the  salt  in  a  clean  tub  or  bar- 
rel, the  water  should  be  well  stirred,  and  when  cool,  the 
hrine  should  he  skimmed.  Enough  salt  should  be  used 
to  have  some  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ;  the  brine  is 
then  a  saturated  solution,  and  as  strong  as  it  can  he  made. 

Xhe  Itest  "Wlieat  CSrowing-  State.— 

"E.  R.  G.,"  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  The  best  spring  wheat 
in  the  country  is  grown  iu  Minnesota,  and  flour  from 
Minnesota  spring  wheat,  brings  the  highest  price  of  any 
flour  in  the  market.  Just  now  the  most  profitable  wheat 
growing  is  in  Central  Kansas,  where  many  persons  are 
largely  cultivating  this  crop  with  considerable  profit. 
There  fall  wheat  is  considered  a  sure  crop.  These  two 
States  just  now  ofi'er  the  best  inducements  for  largely 
and  cheaply  growing  these  kinds  of  wheat. 

^'Adamant  PSow."— "J.  G.  D.,"  Corry, 
Penn..  writes  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  "  Adamant 
Plow,"  but  does  rot  say  who  is  the  maker,  nor  which 
"Adamant"  plow  it  is.  We  feel  sure  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  case,  and  that  some  plow  difl'erent  from  that 
mentioned  recently  in  the  ATnerlcan  Agriculturist,  is  re- 
ferred lo,  because  we  have  been  using  one  all  summer, 
and  have  lent  it  to  the  neighbors  so  much,  that  it  has 
been  in  constant  usn,  and  all  who  have  used  it  agree  in 
thinking  it  to  be  an  excellent  plow  of  very  light  draft, 
and  clearing  itself  perfectly  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Catalogues  of  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  ai,n-icnltural  and 
horticultural  stock  and  materials,  form  a  class  of  litera- 
ture, that  possesses  much  interest  and  value.  Of  late 
years,  instead  of  being  a  mere  ennnii  ration  of  the  stock 
for  sale,  they  generally  give  descriptions  of  the  articles 
ofl'ercd— at  least  of  the  new  ones,  and  by  presenting  the 
author's  experience,  or  methods  of  culture,  are  instruc- 
tive, and  we  often  find  in  them  scraps  of  information,  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  theycome  in  those 
fall  and  spring  months,  when  onr  columns  are  always 
crowded,  and  we  are  unable  to  point  out,  as  we  should 
like,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  difFiirent  catalogues, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  bare 
enumeration  of  them.  It  will  save  inquirers  mnch  trouble, 
if  they  understand  that  dealers— such  as  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  etc. — keep  all  the  regular  articles  in  their  line, 
and  unless  we  indicate  that  one  is  devoted  to  some  spe- 
cialty, it  is  safe  to  assume,  tliat  any  of  the  standard  and 
established  articles  in  the  line  of  his  business,  may  be 
had  from  him.  Where  a  business  has  several  depart- 
ments so  distinct  that  separate  catalogues  are  issued  for 
each,  the  establishment  is  mentioned  under  the  different 
heads,  but  whore  no  separate  catalogues  are  issued,  the 
concern  is  placed  under  the  head  of  tlie  leading  business, 
and  mention  made  of  the  other  departments. 

NURSERTMEN. 

Geokgb  AcHELis,  Wcstchopter,  Pa. — A  wholesale  list 

of  fruit  and  ornamental,  including  evergreen,  trees,  etc. 

BnoNSON,  Hopkins   &  Co.,   Geneva,  N.  T. — General 

stock,  with  several   specialties,  including  Russiau  and 

other  apples  of  extra  hardiness. 

Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jeff"cr?on  Co.,  Jfo., 
make  a  specialty  of  Iiardy  grapes,  and  their  autumn  cata- 
logue is  a  marvel  of  compact  description. 

J.  Capps  &  Son,  Mount  Pulaski,  111.— General  list,  in- 
cluding an  immense  variety  of  peaches.  They  also  issue 
an  annual  "Journal,"  filled  with  interesting  fniit  talk. 

S.  C.  De  Cou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  a  special 
strawberry  circular,  but  lias  a  general  nursery  stock. 

Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  Waukegan.  111.,  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  evergreen  and  other  ornamental  tree  seedlings. 
They  raise  evergreens  on  such  a  lar<:e  scale,  and  offer  the 
seedlings  at  such  low  rates,  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  much 
safer,  for  private  planters  to  buy,  than  to  raise  them. 

Ellwanqer  &  BARRy.  Rochester,  N.  T..  have  a  stock 
so  large  and  varied,  that  each  department  requires  a 
separate  catalogue,  and  the  whole  set  bon?id  togeiher. 
makes  a  handsome  volume.  The  lists  of  Fruits  and  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  quite  up  to  the  time. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son.  Marietta,  Pa.,  send  a  full  whole- 
sale list,  and  offer  three  new  peaches  raised  by  them. 

W.  L.  Ferris.  Jr.,  &  Co..  Ponghkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  offer  a 
general  stock,  with  soecialties  in  small  fruits,  including 
]\Ir.  Roe's  new  raspheny  and  gooseberries,  which  they 
grow  under  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  R. 

Gibson  &  Bennett,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  offer  general 
nursery  stock,  and  as  specialties  the  new  Ptrawbcrries 
and  raspberries  of  Mr.  Felton,  which  were  first  brought 
to  notice  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

A.  Hance  &  Son.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  send  a  full  trade 
list  of  nursery  and  florist's  stock,  and  special  list  of 
peaches  and  strawberries,  many  novelties  in  hoth*C 

Hoopes  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  in  their 
trade  list  offer  a  large  assortment  in  every  department  of 
nursery  stock,  with  greenhouse  plants  besides. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
grape  vines  and  wood,  but  has  other  stock. 

J.  Jenkins,  Winona,  Ohio,  makes  a  specialty  of  grape 
vines  and  forest  tree  seedlings,  and  has  a  general  stock. 
R.  S.  Johnston.  Stockley,  Del.— A  general  wholesale 
list,  very  full  in  peaches  of  the  newer  sorts. 

n.  T.  Jones.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  offers  small  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  latest  introductions. 

Wm.  S.  Little,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  sends  his  wholesale 
list,  which  is  very  full,  and  includes  eeVLTul  specialties  in 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

I).  S.  Marvin,  Watertown.  N.  T. — A  special  list  of 
hardy  grapes,  and  intrrestiug,  as  it  gives  the  origin  of  the 
different  native  varieties. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  (L.  1.,)  N.  Y.— Be- 
sides their  retail  cataloi:ne.  have  a  wholesale  list  of  their 
remarkable  collection,  including  camellias  and  azaleas. 

F.  K.  Phcenis,  Bloomington,  HI..  Fias  a  wholesale  list, 

full  in  every  department,  an"d  offers  special  terras  to  clubs. 

Thomas  Meehan.  Germant.own,  Pa.,  offers  an  immense 

stock  at  wholesale  rates,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  forest 

tree  seedlings  and  seeds. 

E.  MooDT  &  Sons.  Lockport,  N.  Y.— Though  establish- 
ed in  1839.  the  catalogue  shows  that  this  vcnefctble  nursery 
keeps  pace  with  the  novelties. 

William  Parrt,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  besides  his  regu- 
lar price-list,  publishes  "Forty  Years  Among  Small 
Fruits,"  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  an  experience 
second,  in  variety  and  results,  to  that  of  no  other. 

J.  C.  Plumb  &  Son.  Milton,  Wis.,  make  a  specialty 
of  hardy  fruits  for  extreme  northern  localities,  including 
severaloriiiinatedby  them.  Their  advice  to  planters  is 
clear  and  sensible. 

n.  M.  Thompson  &  Son.  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  deal  es- 
pecially in  everixreen  and  forest  tree  seedlings,  including 
the  European  Larch.  Their  catalogue  is  mainly  devoted 
to  interesting  matter  on  the  importance  and  profit  of  tree 
culture,  and  is  a  useful  and  creditable  production. 

B.  P.  Tranpou  &  Co.,   Humboldt,  Tenn.,  offer  fruit 
trees  of  varieties  especially  suited  to  the  southwestern 
climate,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  Ohio,   has  general  nursery 
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Stock,  and  a  special  catalojjue  to  thy  Forest  Rose  Straw- 
berry, a  variety  liighly  esteemed  where  it  has  been  tested 

E.  P.  Roe,  Coniwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  issuesa  full 
circular  on  small  fruits,  which,  like  all  Mr.  R.'s  produc- 
tions, is  fresh  aud  interesting. 

W.  &  T.  Smith.  Gi^neva,  N.  T. — This  well  known  es- 
tablishment bus  a  full  wholesale  list  iu  every  department. 

F.  TROWBRroGE,  Milford,  Conn.,  issues  his  Cranberry 
circular,  and  offers  some  new  varieties. 

A.  R.  Whitney.  Franklin  Grove.  111.— Mr.  W.  is  known 
as  tlie  originator  of  several  choice  Siberian  apples,  which 
be  offers  with  other  trees. 

SEEDSMEN  &  DEALERS  IN  BULBS. 

The  antumnal  catalogues  of  seedsmen  are  mainly  de- 
voted to  Dutch  bulbs  and  flower-roots,  and  to  seeds  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Most  of  them  give  full  directions  for 
the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in  the  house  and  in  the  border. 

Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City, 
present  their  bulb  list  in  the  Oct.  No.  of  the  "^  American 
Gaidun,"  which  contains  timely  and  useful  articles. 

R.  P.  Critchell,  Carthage,  Ohio,  a  descriptive  and  in- 
struciive  special  bulb  catalogue. 

W.  H.  Carson,  125  Chambers  St.,  N.T.  City,  in  a  char- 
acteristically neat  catalogue,  besides  bnlbsanddirections 
for  growing  them,  offers  a  full  assortment  of  window  gar- 
dening appliances,  such  as  brackets,  stands,  pots,  etc 

James  Fleming.  67  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  was  the 
first  to  send  his  autumn  catalogue  of  bulbs  aud  other 
timely  articles. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlanclt  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 
offer,  besides  a  full  stock  of  bull)3,  plants  for  winter- 
flowering,  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  and  a  great  variety  of 
horticulturai  stock. 

A.  W.  LrviNGSTON,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio,  is  on  hand 
with  his  list  of  vegetable  seeds,  with  the  ''Acme  "'  toma- 
to as  a  specialty. 

Nanz  &  Netjner,  Lonisville.  Ky.,  ofler  bulbs  and 
other  plants  for  window  gardening,  seasonable  seeds,  etc. 

Thomas  Meetian.  Germantown,  Pa.,  sends  a  full  list 
of  seeds  of  American  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  he  has  a  large  European  trade. 

F.  K.  Phcenix,  Bloomington,  III.,  sends  a  special  bulb 
catalogue,  aud  a  very  full  one,  with  a  list  of  wiuter-bloom- 
ing  greenhouse  plants. 

J.  F.  RoEET.  Buda.  III.,  offers  western-grown  vegeta- 
ble seeds,  flower  seeds,  and  seeds  for  the  farm. 

J.  M.  Thoreurn  &  Co..  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City.— No 
bulb  listesceeds  this  in  fullness  and  value  of  its  contents. 
Seeds  for  autumn  sowing,  grass  seeds,  etc.,  are  offered. 

James  Vick,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  always  expected  to 
do  sometliing  surprising;  he  issued  his  heretofore  re- 
markable cataloi:ue  as  a  qu;irtcriy,  and  now  promises, 
in  1873,  a  monthly.    Notlung  succeeds  like  success. 

FOREIGN. 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  publish 
a  supplementary  list  to'  their  general  catalogue,  which  for 
fieatness  and  tasteful  arrangement  might  be  studied  by 
dealers  in  older  countries,  while  its  offer  of  the  newer 
American  potatoes,  Prickly  Comfrey,  etc.,  shows  that  our 
iusular  friends  are  not  at  all  behind  the  times. 

Wm.  Bryce  &  Co..  Glasgow,  Scollaud.  and  London. 
Eng.— 'Wholesale  dealers  in  vegetable,  agricultural,  and 
tree  seeds. 

Wilson  &  Rankin.  Glasgow,  Scotland. — A  wholesale 
list  of  agricultural  and  garden  seeds. 

FLORISTS— GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

L.  B.  Case,  Richmond,  Ind..  issues  his  catalogue  in  the 
form  of  a  quarterly,  entitled  the  "Botanical  Index," 
■which  promises  to  be  useful  to  plant  collectors. 

Peter  Henderson,  35  Cordandt  St.,  N.  T.  City,  in  ad- 
dition to  bis  general  plant  catalogue,  has  a  list  of  plants 
to  flower  in  the  parlor  or  greenhouse  during  the  winter. 

Tyra  Montgomert,  Mattoon,  III.— Special  rose  and  ge- 
ranium catalogues,  and  one  of  general  greenhouse  stock. 

George  Such.  South  Amboy.  N.  J.,  in  his  autumn  cat- 
alogue presents  the  latest  additions  to  his  remarkable 
colfection  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants.  The  neatness 
of  the  catalogue  is  in  keeping  with  the  select  character  of 
its  contents. 

A.  Troth,  Memphis,  Mo.,  presents  his  catalo^jue  as  a 
quarterly,  and  offers  greenhouse  plants  aud  seeds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bees.  —J.  E.  Xdlis,  Canajoharie.  N.  Y.  Swarms, 
queens,  and  aparian  supplies  generally. 

L.  C.  i?oo^  Mohawk,  N.  Y.— Bees  and  queens,  sample 
hives,  smokers,  extractors,  and  all  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

GtANT  Powder.— TOe  Atlantic  Giant  Pou'dev  Co.,  61 
Park  Place.  N.  Y.  City,  publish  an  account  of  the  powder 
(Dynamite),  and  tell  liow  to  use  it. 

Optical  Instruments. —  T.  H.  McAllister,  49  Nassau 
St  ,N.  Y.  City,  offer  evcrytbing  in  their  line,  from  a  small 
microscope  up  to  a  large  slereopticon. 

Ornamcntal  Iron  Vi^onvi.  — The  Racine  {Wis.)  Ilard- 
rvare  ilanvfacturing  Co.  make  ornamental  house-furnish- 
ing goods,  floristd  baskets  and  bmckets,  window  gar- 
dens, aqimria.  and  other  articles  in  great  variety,  G.  W. 
Peck.  110  Chambers  St..  is  the  New  York  agent. 

ScRou.  Saws  and  Materials.— C=.  Webster  Peck,  110 
Chambers  S'..  New  York  City,  issues  a  very  full  catalogue 
of  saws  nf  all  styles,  woods,  patterns,  aud  evcryUiiug  re- 
quired in  scroll  sawing. 

Silk.— Z..  .S".  Ctvzier,  WilliamshnrL',  Manhattan  Co., 
Kas.,  at  SitkvilU".  in  ibc  above  town,  carries  on  puccoss- 
fully  the  rai>^ing  and  the  mannfncturc  of  ^'ilk.  His  cir- 
cular gives  inrorniation  to  those  who  would  purchase 
eggs,  and  offers  several  varieties  of  the  Mulberry. 


Reports  oTSocioli**?-;  and  Odier."*;.— 

Reports  of  Societies.  lioards  of  Agricullnre,  and  otlu-rs, 
form  a  class  of  literature  the  character  of  which  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.    Instead  of  the  long  and 


dreaiy  essays  formerly  published,  and  which  were  of  no 
other  use  than  as  padding,  we  now  have  reports  of  what 
was  done  and  said,  and  unless  of  real  value,  only  a  brief 
abstract  is  given.  These  reports  increase  iu  value  with 
time,  and  form  an  important  part  of  a  library  for  refer- 
ence. Onr  limits  do  not  allow  of  extended  reviews  of 
such  publications,  and  we  can  give  only  a  brief  acknowl- 
edgement, at  the  same  time  expressing  to  the  Secretaries 
and  others  our  thanks  for  their  courtesy  in  sending  them. 

The  Abei'deerisJiire  {Scotland)  Ag'L  Association's  report 
for  1876,  is  largely  devoted  to  an  account  of  ,elaboate  ex- 
periments with  the  turnip  crop,  and  illustrated. 

77w  Journal  of  the  AgL  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
Part  3,  July,  1877,  naturally  gives  mach  space  to  sheep 
and  wool. 

The  Kansas  Stale  Board  of  Agricultine  issues  Monthly 
Reports,  which  show  how  fortunate  it  is  in  having  such  a 
Secretary  as  Alfred  Gray,  Esq. 

North  Cawlina's  ConiTnissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Leonidas  S.  Polk,  in  his  first  quarterly  report,  shows  that 
the  State  is  on  the  ri^ht  track  in  its  agricultural  matters. 

TJie  lieporiof  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agjiculture, 
by  its  Secretary,  T.  S.  Gold,  Esq..  for  lS7t>-77,  maintains 
its  excellent  character.  It  includes  the  rcportof  the  work 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  by  Prof.  Atwater. 

The  XT.  S.  EnionxoUygiccd  Commission,  consisting  of 
Profs.  Riley,  Packard,  and  Thomas,  have  issued  several 
bulletins  giving  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  convey- 
ing useful  information,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Locust  or  Grass-hopper. 

Dedructive  Insects  of  the  Far  West,  including  the  Locust, 
are  fully  treated  in  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard's  report  as  Ento- 
mologist of  Hayden's  Geological  Survey,  and  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  a  separate,  well 
illustrated  volume  of  over  200  pages. 

The  Maine  Pomdogical  Society,  in  its  report  for  1876, 
gives  carefully  digested  fruit  lists  of  great  local  value, 
and  papers  and  discussions  of  interest.  It  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  a  most  efficient  Secretary. 

The  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  sends  its  10th  Annual 
Report.  As  John  A.  Warder  is  President,  and  M.  B. 
Bateham  Secretary,  it  is  sure  to  have  much  of  value. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticidlural  Society's  Report  for 
1876,  and  the  Winter  Meeting  of  1877,  shows  that  this  is 
in  no  respect  behind  older  associations  in  the  interest  of 
its  transactions.  A  marked  feature  is  the  number  of 
ladies  who  take  an  active  part,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  were  by  ladies. 

Se\ri«;;*      Macliiiics — Wilcox     au4l 

Gibbs'.— This  machine  has  been  so  long  in  use,  that 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  needs  commendation,  forin 
its  original  form  it  is  as  well  known  in  families  as  any 
other  machine.  It  is  not  too  late  to  call  attention  to  their 
new  improvement,  which  isapplied to  their  "Automatic 
Silent  Sewing  Machine."  A  descriplion  of  this,  together 
with  what  the  makers  propose,  in  view  of  the  general  re- 
duction of  prices  by  all  the  sewing  machine  companies, 
may  be  learned  by  sending  to  the  Company  {658  Broad- 
way) for  their  circulars,   which  give  full  details. 

Cure  for  Scab.— "J.  W.  D.,"  Lewiston 
Co.,  Texas.  Kerosene  oil  is  not  a  proper  or  safe  cure  for 
scab.  A  better  application  is  Buchau's  Carbolic  Sheep 
Dip.  or  some  others,  described  fully  in  Stewart's  "  Sliep- 
herd's  Manual,  (price  $1.50).  A  cheap  and  good  dipping 
arrangement  is  described  in  the  same  book.  Eveiy  owner 
of  sheep  should  have  this  manual,  which  is  an  American 
work  designed  for  American  shepherds. 

Paralysis  in  Pi^.s.— "W.  W.  M.,"  Green- 
wood, Del.  Young  pigs  are  not  unfrequently  troubled 
with  paralysis  of  the  hind-quarters,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
paraplegia.  This  disease  has  several  causes;  disordered 
digestion,  nervous  weakness,  parasitic  worms  in  the  fatty 
tissues  of  the  loins,  or  rheumatic  affection,  all  produce  it. 
A  good  remedy,  in  either  of  these  cases,  is  to  rub  the  loins 
with  turpentine,  and  to  give  a  few  doses  of  one  ounce  of 
linseed  oil  with  one  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  each. 

The  «est  Fodder  Cutter.— **T.  S.  C," 

Painesvillc,  O.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best. 
There  are  many  good  ones,  and  several  of  lliem  were  re- 
cently illustrated  In  the  American  Agriculftirist.  We  use 
the  Bjildwin  fodder  cutter,  made  by  C.  Pieipont  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  find  It  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

rVoTT  Hay  in  the  Marn.— "  E.  D.  S.," 
Sponcertowti.  N.  Y.  Hay  .'-ln'nld  not  be  put  in  the  barn 
wIk'U  wet  with  dew  or  water.  If  there  is  a  little  sap  left 
in  il.  it  will  not  matter  much,  if  the  barn  is  well  vcn- 
til.ated.  All  hay  and  grain,  when  newly  mowed  away  in 
a  barn,  untUTL:ocs  a  process  of  sweatin:;,  which  is  a  fer- 
mentation of  the  sap  left  in  it,  a  consequent  heating,  and 
evaporation  of  the  moisture.  If  partofthia  moisture  is 
carried  off  by  means  of  good  vcniilalion,  the  mass  coole 


down,  some  of  the  dampness  is  absorbed  again,  and  the 
hay  or  straw  is  left  bright  and  sweet  ;  otherwise  it  mil- 
dews. A  tightly  closed  barn  will  cause  mildew,  because 
the  moisture  can  not  escape,  and  the  contents  become 
damp,  not  being  able  to  absorb  all  the  vapor.  100  H)s.  of 
"  air-dry  "  hay  contain  14  lbs.  of  water ;  if  more  is  left  in 
it,  it  is  damp,  and  mnst  be  injured  by  mold  or  mildew.  A 
brisk  current  of  air  will  carry  offthis  excess  of  dampness  ; 
therefore  we  advise  that  the  barn-doors  be  left  open, 
■when  a  brisk    dry  wind  is  blowing. 

Some  \^^estern  Cattle  Men.— The  busi- 
ness of  raising  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  great  western 
plains,  is  not  only  one  of  agreeable  and  healthful  excite- 
ment, but  when  judiciously  managed,  is  very  profitable. 
Many  young  men  from  eastern  cities  are  now  engaged  in 
this  adveniurons  business.  Amongst  others  might  be 
mentioned  Prof.  Clarence  King ;  Charles  Motley,  a  nephew 
of  the  late  J.  L.  Motley,  the  historian  ;  L.  C.  Briggs,  £on 
of  a  Boston  merchant ;  Wilbur  Raymond,  B.  A.,  who  is  a 
nephew  of  the  senior  publisher  of  the  American  Agiicvl- 
turist;  Galusba  A.  Grow,  Jr.,  and  a  nephew  of  Sidney 
Dillon,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  All  these  young 
men  are  successfully  engaged  in  their  business  during  the 
summer,  some  of  them  leaving  their  herds  in  the  winter, 
to  make  a  visit  eastward.  There  are  abundant  openings 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  and  other  localities, 
for  the  employment  of  industij  and  capital  in  this  way. 

Sheep     in     Colorado. — Fibres  from  a 

trustworthy  source — the  books  of  the  Assessor  of  El  Paso 
Co.,  Colorado — show  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  that 
county  have  greatly  increased  since  1S73.    Thus: 

Number  of  sheep  returned  in  1S72 37.000 

1873 50.000 

1874 5S.0OO 

"  "  1S75 65.000 

*'  "  "  1876 74.000 

1877 102.000 

These  figures  show  that  the  business  is  successful,  not- 
withstanding failures  of  persons  who  have  displayed  re- 
markable ignorance  and  stupidity  in  their  management 
of  their  flocks.  Although  there  is  a  promising  field  for 
sheep  in  Colorado,  judgment  and  common  sense  are  nec- 
essary for  success  in  herding  and  general  management. 

ICrahmas  for  Egrss.—'' J.  H.  J.,"  Key- 
port,  N.  J.  The  Brahma  fowls  are  not  the  most  desirable 
for  eggs  alone.  There  are  other  breeds  that  are  more 
prolific  in  that  way.  But  for  both  eggs  and  flesh,  and 
their  very  quiet  disposition  altogether,  they  are  perhaps 
the  best  farmers'  fowl.  The  past  three  months  is  the 
moulting  season,  and  hens  that  are  growing  their  new 
plumage  do  not  lay.  If  you  want  eggs  and  nothing  else, 
you  should  keep  either  While  or  Brown  Leghorns. 

Xo  Core  Egg:  Eating:  Hens.— "E.  A. 
G.,"  Yostville,  Pa.,  recommeuds  that  the  shells  of  all  the 
eggs  nsed  through  the  summer,  be  saved  and  given  to  the 
hens  in  the  winter,  when  they  will  not  care  to  break 
eggs.  I  may  be  worth  while  to  try  this  method,  but  we 
have  not  mucl;  confidence  in  it.  Hens  may  be  prevented 
from  breaking  eggs  by  cutting  off  or  filing  the  points  of 
tbeir  beaks  square.  This  does  not  prevent  them  from 
picking  up  tbeir  food,  but  when  the  hard  points  are  remov- 
ed they  can  not  use  their  bills  for  breaking  up  anything. 

Xhe    Cost   of  I*rodiLcin«:  Whe:it» — 

"M.  F.,"  Belair,  Md.  To  know  precisely  the  cost  of  a 
bushel  of  w^lieat,  is  a  verj-  simple  thing  ;  nothing  more 
being  required  than  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  latior, 
seed,  and  fertilizers  emjiloyed.  The  proportion  of  ma- 
nure used  np  by  the  crop  may  be  a  matter  of  fact  or  of 
estimate.  The  following,  copied  from  our  farm  account 
book,  shows  precisely  what  our  fall-sown  wheat  costs 
up  to  the  present  time  for  one  field  of  six  acres,  viz.; 

Plowing,  5?^  days,  at  $2.00 $11.50 

Harrowing.  ^  day 1.00 

9  bushels  Clawson  wheat,  ^^$2.10 18.90 

D:iiling(J  acres.  ^n>  50  cts 3.00 

600  lbs.  Ville's  Complete  Manure 15.00 

Total $49.40 

This  is  very  plain  and  eaey  to  do,  and  yet  not  one  far- 
mer in  a  thousand  keeps  any  such  account.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  most  profitable  farming,  to 
know  what  different  crops  cost. 

Xo  RemoTe   a  ^Vart   by  Acid.— '*J. 

F.,"  Ilunlsville.  Ala.  To  Fucceed  iu  removing  a  warl  by 
acid,  the  application  must  he  continued  until  the  wart  is 
entirely  eaten  away,  and  n  raw  spot  is  loO,  This  must 
be  kept  {torn  bleeding  by  glyptic  or  drying  eubstanccs, 
such  as  powdered  coppoms.  sulphalo  of  copper,  ora  eola- 
tion of  sugar  of  lend,  until  llie  wound  is  gradually  healed. 

Baolovheat  Itran  forCo^ws. — **B.  & 
W.,"  New  Market  Junction.  N.  fl.  Buckwheat  bran 
when  fed  to  cows,  causes  an  increased  flow  of  milk  of  a 
poor  quality,  giving  very  white  butter.  Otherwise  it  Is  a 
serviceable  fcpd,  but  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  wheat  bran . 
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HALLADA7 
STANDARD. 

The  only   winii-mill  award- 
er!  TWO    MEUAJLS  and 

DIPLOMAS  (y  tiie  Cen- 
tennial Judges.  Ackiiow  1 
ediT'Ml  bv  all  to  be  ihe  bfst 
Iliads',  the  most  perfect  self 
re^ulatoi,  the  most  poweiful 
and  Uie  most  durable  wiud 
mill  known. 

Every  Mill  Guaranteed 
aB  above. 

Each  piece  fitted  and  nuni 
bered  at  the  Factory,  so  th  t 
farmers  and  others  can  eiect 
their    own    mills  if   desiied 
usins  our  drawing^s 
iind  instructions  for 
a  ^uide.    Se7id  for 
Ulustrated       Cata- 
logue <&  Price  LUt. 
U.    S.   "WIND    EX. 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO 

Batavia,  Kanb 
Co.,  III. 


Giudeu  Eiigiue  and  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Protects  IJuildincfs  from  Fire,  and  Trees.  Vines,  etc..  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  ^0  ft.  Easily  earned.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory,  should  be  witliout  tlie  Fountain 
Pump.  See  description  and  illustration  pages  17ti  and  ISO, 
A7)i.  Agriculturist,  iJav,  1S77.  Sfnd  for  large;  Illusrrat«d 
Circular.  J,  A>  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietoraud 
.Manufacturer,  Providence^  K.  I. 

W.    S.    BLUNT'S 

UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  ininips  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  lor  the  house  or 
for  out-door  vrells  of  any 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  rejiard  to  stien^tli, 
ease  ol  working,  aud  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  torce  pumps, 
and  tlie  air  chamber  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  allow  tlie  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  topd, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Aitentiouis  culled  to  our  new 
eleiiaiit  pattern  DEEP  W^LT* 
Bon-tieezintrFIKEPUMP. 
Also*  Biunt's  Sand  Vacu- 
um Chambers. —A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pitSf  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  band  or  stpam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  IK-iuch  to  4-inch, 
suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M'F'G  CO., 
7X  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
inan  St.  Ne'w  York, 
■\Vestern  Agency,  Newton  &  Male, 

Cbicag:o. 
Pacilic  Coast  Agency.  Dunbam,  Car- 
riyan«fc  Co.*  San  Francisco,  Cat, 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
I>riveii  Wells  and  seiliug  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  jl>rive«  Well 
Pa,ient,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 
ties, by 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    Sl    BRO., 
NEW    YORK. 

"  THit  AiiUAPU'LT,"  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  Fire- 
Extioguisbcr,  Garden  Engine, 
Window  and  Carriage  Waaber, 
Tree,  Vine,  and  Snrnb  Pro- 
tector from  Insects,  etc.,  for 
stnrting  Aqueducts,  and  vari- 
ous uses  which  readily  sueereit 
themselves.  No  Dwelling, 
F:iciorv,  Railroad  Station  or 
Wooden  Railroad  Bridge  or 
Viaduct  should  I'e  without  one  of  these  valuable  articles.  Weight,  with 
ho.'.e,  5  lbs.;  throws  water  «i)  feet.  Price,  *y.CO  each,  s»int  by  express, 
C.O.D.  .Manufactured  by  W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS.  Middletown,  Ct.,  the 
t'ldest  and  mo:t  extensive  manufacturers  of  Punifs  in  the  world.  Branch 
Warehouses,  PS  and  S"  John  St.,  New  York;  lU'  Lake  Pt..  Chi.-.'tuo,  HI. 

The  Wonderful  Writing  Machine. 

IMPROVED    TYPE    WRITER 

NOW  EE\I)Y.    R.lpersedPS  tlie  pen  for  common  writing. 
Three  to  twenty  co!>ies  taken  at  once.    Two  tliirds  saved  ii) 
time,  piiper,  ;ina  p'-stape. 
Send  lor  Circnlar.    Agents  wanted. 

LOCKE    &    BATES,  213  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Tlie  JBourtoir 


"TIIE  IS  MONEY." 

Make  (lie  luost  of  it. 

JERO.ViE'S 

30-Eour  Clocks. 

are  cheap  in  price,  handsome  in 
appearance,  accurate  in  per- 
formance,  and  durable  in  actual 
service.  They  have  Detached 
Lever  Escapements,  HeaTj- Metal 
Movements,  and  balance  wheel 
like  a  watch,  and  consequently 
run  in  any  position. 

The  "  St.  iSTicholas,"  imitation  morocco,  (4^x4) §2.00 

The  "  Windsor,"  Turkey  morocco,  (4^x5) 2.50 

The  "Cabinet,"  blade  walnut,  i,6x4>^» 2.50 

The  "Boudoir,"  octagon,  morocco,  (5  in.),  see  cut 3.00 

The  "  Roslyn,"  octagon  Scotch  plaid,  (3  in.) 3.50 

The  "Melrose,"  Scotch  plaid,  i6x4K',  mantel 3.50 

Tlie  "Holyrood,"  polished  white  holly,  i.6x4K) 3.50 

Carefully  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 
■Wholesale,  §15  to  f 27  per  dozen,  by  express. 

S,    B,    JEROME    &    CO., 
fcEstablished  1856.  New  HaTen,  Conn. 


MAGffiMlllli 


^nd  Stereopticons  ot  ;ill  kiiiri^aiul  pilrf^i:.— Views  illus- 
trating every  subject,  lor  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
l^-oHO.fble  businesf;  for  a  man  icith  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  VieTTS  lor  Colleges,  SchooU;  Churches, 
6unduy  s^'Jinnls,  aud  Pavloi'  Aiitertainments.  74-page  11- 
lufctvttLcd  Ca-;ilogue/ree. 

Mc^LLIbTElI,  M'f 'g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  K.  T. 


LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  10  CTS. 


COLORED  PHOTOGRAPH  SLIDES,  only  75  cents  each. 

Sample  Colored  Slide  and  BoolE  of  Lectures,  $1.00 

BooS  of  Lantern  Lecturea,  only  20  cents. 

Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Magic  Lanterns  and  Slides, 

10  CBMTS.  THEO.  J.  HARBACH, 

809  Filbert  street,  PhUadelpbia,  Pa. 


mmmms 

-^        LARCE3T-&.rH£APE5T,.5T0CK.   r"     " 

:  TROFvtK'a^.t   '&\>ssv\'E.^s  .  C'\  T     M  ILL  I  C  A  N 


GREAT    REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  iCentennnial  Award).    No.  15T 

Nortn  EiglitU  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.    G.  A.  Quimlij-,  Agent. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Heedle,  SIO.OO,  formerly  $SO.OO. 

No.  2         "         72       "  11.00,         "  22.00. 

No.  3         "         84       "  12.00,         "  21.00. 

No.  4         "        100       "  12.50,         "  25.00. 

(Sis  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 


LATHES, 


AU  the  Best  Makes  ot 


SCROLL  SAWS. 


0|  with  Jie  and  (.ucalar  Saw  At-  | 

tachments;  Tool  Chests,  ivith  Best  Quality  f 
Tools;  Sorrento  Saws,  Tools,  "Wood  and  De- 
piens.     Hardware  and  T00I3  for  Amateurs, 
Carpenters,  ^lachinists.  and  Mechanics  of  I 
2.11  trades.     Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogues,  [ 
f  and  state  what  Kind  of  Tools  or  Machines  you  require.  I 

TALtM AN  &  McFADDEN,  607  Market  St„  Phila.  | 


Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sease  Chairs 
and  Eockers. 

My  lleatUug  and  "WiJting-Table  is 
separate  from  chair,  and  is  secured  in 
position  by  a  strong  button.  Is  easily 
adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm- 
chairs, hut  should  be  used  on  my  Xo.  4, 5.  or  13.  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  desired,  or 
lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.  Makes  a  nice  table  for 
an  invalid.  Cutting-board  for  the  ladies.  None  of  j-our  little 
7x9  affairs ;  but  is  16x32  inches.  Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 
For  sale  by  the  trade.    Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Trice-List. 
Eliipped  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

National  Wire  Mattress. 


Awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  and  Diploma  of  .\rerit  bv  ihe 
U.  S.  Cent.-nnial  Cominis^ion.  for  "  STRENGTH  A"ND 
PORTABILITY,  0(OrBINED  WITH  CHEAP- 
NESS AND  COMFORT.*'— Tliis  mattress  is  construct- 
ed on  sucli  mechanical  piinciples,  that  it  can  nei^e?'  sag  under 
liny  circumstance.  "1  lie  only  mattress  that  icill  not  rust  in 
any  climate.  It  is  the  only  luattress  that  can  be  safely  ship- 
ped iu  compact  boxes.  It  is  the  oulv  mattress  getting  its 
elasticity  from  tempered  si  eel.  and  not  from  ii-on  wire.  J?br 
Sotels.  JBospitals  and  all  Public  i?wiif»(io«-s,  aswell  as  lor 
private  families,  the  National  "Wire  Matiress  is  the  one  above 
all  others  that  will  givn  eiittre  satisfaction. 

Do    not    confound   this   Tvith   any  ■woTcn  ■wire 
mattress,    i^iiipped  to  any  E.  li.  Station  in  the  r.  s.  and 
Canada  FREE  of  charges  on  receipt  of  price.  S13. 50. 
Send  for  Circular. 
THEis^ATlUNAL  WIRE  MATTEESS  CO.,  XewBriiain,  Ct. 

THE 

"ANTRIM" 
MINCER, 

Tor  Hashing,,    Chop- 
ping, etc. 

A  smiple,  clean,  cheap 
and  useful  machine,  lor 
eAei\  day  use,  that 
stands  withouc  rival  lor 
it*^  intended  purposes. 

Retail  price,  SI. 

Have  your  merchant 
bend  a  sample  order  to 

GOODELL  CO. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 
and  95  Keade  St.,  N.  Y. 


Building   Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem- 
bling fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (7io  tar  substarices  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 
C.   J.   FAY,   Camden,  N.  J. 


AGENTS    WANTED  *^^!^=''a^^l^^s"cLtS"'s?i"r^e"n"e^le?ll'Si 

sight   and  gives  universal  satisfaction.   Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  tola  aud  many  other 
new  useful  inventions. 


"Best  In  the  World."    ""Would  not  sell  It  for  $5."    •*TVorth  a  dozen  steels."   Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials. 
^fv.^-.i".  pA^fmlfl.?-rrnts.  H.  J.  f  APEWEI.I.  iSc  CO.,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware.^^^,«;jJ  ll^{^%; 

"Silver  Steel"  and  "Albata"  Silver-Plated.  ^^^^^^^K ^'^^^  ©r  express, 

SaTethe  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct     ^;^^^^.^^^^^*^     pr6paid,     OH     TC- 
ofManufactarers  at  Wholesale  Prices.  -^^^ ^i^^^^^  rpint^  nf  thp    nrirP 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver-     /^^^ ^g:^^^  t/Cipi  Ul    lUC    pi«/Ct 

plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.    The  goo.:s  are   (^^^^^^^  6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handie 

made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years.         y^^^^^g  and  blade,  all  silver-plated .$2.50 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  eoods,  like  the      "^'^^y^  6  Desert  or  Tea  K-nives.  all  silver-plated ta.OO 

so-called  "  Premium  Silver  Ware,"  with  which      y^^^f^  l  doz.  "Silver  Steel"  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated. $1.00 

the  market  is  flooded,  but  are  warranted  as         j/^^^         1  doz.  "Silver  Steel  "  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated $1.50 

represeuted.      Eemember,   brass  y'^T  1  doz.  "Silver  Steel  "Table  Forks,  silver-plated %\sa 

goods  are  poisonous  !  j^^^         1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long5, -Albata,  silver-plated ^ 

-jP|==|=-  -  ^^^yJ^         1  ^°°P  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long).  Albata,  silver-plated $1.25 

j^l^^^^B^^^^^^i^^^ /y^               (See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 
^WSBro^^^SB^^^^^B^'^/^y        The  entire  set  (50  pieces) S9.50 

|rapi'''  ~^r"~         (f\        "^en  deared,  Ini.ials  will  be  stamped  on,  for  20  ots,  per  set. 

v8^R'f^j»^'      'i-  1/  -^-l*  sums  OTer  SI  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 

^fc;?^^^^    Address  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

^^^^^^^^^^"'^  lyianufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 
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Hallock's    Sportsman's   Gazet- 
teer and   General  Guide. 

An  Encyclopedia  Of  900  pajjes,  comprisinif  fullest  instruc- 
tion in  H;:iuiiiff,  Fishing.  Boating,  Training  iind  Diseases  of 
Dogs,  Woodcnilt,  Taxiuermy.  etc.,  witli  a  Diiertory  to  ihe 
principal  G.nue  Kesorts  of  ICo;  th  Aaieiif-a.  By  Cjiakles 
Hallock,  Etliror  of  Forest  and  Stream  and  Ri»dand(Jun. 
Price  $3.  I'ublisiied  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Com- 
pany, ill  Fulton  St.,  ^ewTork.    Second  ediiion  now  ready. 

FUR,  FIN,  AND  FEATHER, 

A  coDiplete  Hunting  and  Fishing  Directory,  contaimnj;  the 
Game  Laws  and  Hunting  Grounds  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  a  vaat  fund  of  Valuable  Information  on  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing.  190  large  Svo,  pages.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50  cents,  by 

Or^ANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245    Bf.oadwat,     New    Tobk. 

iDierlcaD  Teteraary  Eeviei. 

IWoiitlily  Journal   devoted  to  Veterinary 
Science  and  Veterinary  Interest. 

A.    J^IAUTAKD,   M.D.,  Y.S.,  Editor.— American   Veterinary 
College,  141  W.  51th  St.,  .S.  Y. 
Subscription  Price,  S5.00  a,  year. 

VETEIilNARY  ADVISER, 

By  pp.0F.  I.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
"  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  Englisli 
ianguage." — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  n'lail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

Hog  Cholera  Prevented! 

No  Medicine  Needed  or  Used. 
^Best  a.ncl  Larg-est  iJPorls: 

Kalsed  by  tbe  IHaddox  Method. 

Address  for  Circulars  DAY    BROS.    &    CO., 

03  Linden  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Makers  DAY'S  AUTOMATIC  INCUBA- 
TOR, Electric  Fire  Alarm,  &c. 

Lewis'  Lancashire  Swine. 


Imported  by  the  undersized.  These  swine  have  taken 
first  premlunii  wherever  eilublted  in  England  and  this 
country.  Awarded  the  three  highest  premiums  over  nil 
competitors  at  New  England  Ag'l  FRir,  held  at  Portland, 
Maine.  Sept.,  1877.  "While  in  color,  well  haired,  very  hardy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mature 
early.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS,  Lawn  Farm,  Franiln^hani,  Mass. 

POLIND  CHIll  OR  mm  IlOdS, 

L.  L.  UEICU,  Auburn.  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship- 
per of  Cutswuld  Sheep,  Magie  Ho;;s,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 


MAGlEo*  POL  AN  D^''^-==^'^  CHINA, HOGS 

PARTIES  WANTING  THIS  STOCK  PURE  SHOULD  SEND 
TO  HEADQUARTERS  AND,ADDRESS.ME  AS  ABOVE. 


DECIDED    BARGAINS 

torcclii.-i'l.rcedin.'siorl;  '^f  YORKSinilES,  BEIIK- 
SHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES,  POLAND 
CHINA  iind  ESSEX  PIGS.  Choice  lUlrra  ol  vouiiR 
plm.  «n;THD<>^VIV  iiiiu  :">TSWOLD  SHKEP. 
AYRSHIRE  CALVES.  H'AIVCY  POULTRY. 
BREEDER'S  HIANIIAL,  in  fnll-nn:"  stork  onts.'.'Scts. 
BENSON,    BURPEE  &  CO., 

aacimrch  St.,  l-lilhiUi-lphlii,  P.I. 

POUND  emu  noGS. 

FIIANK  I'KTTIT.  Snlein.  N".  .J  Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
rure  Poland  China  Swine.  Send  fur  Chcnlar  :iTid  I'riee  List 
before  purchasinjf  elsewhere.    Lar/;e  stock  on  hand. 

BERKSHIRE     SWINE. 

Most  faahfonuble  Pedurrop.  liock  botioni  prices.  Also 
Bronze  Turkeys.  D.  U.  GOODELL,  Antrim.  N.  II. 

PREMIUM  niESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

:^BIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GKn.  B.  HKMvMAN,  We.-^t  Chester.  Chc^'ter  Co..  Pcnn. 
Alno  fancy  poultry.    Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

PREMHIM  CUESTKR  Wmm^,"  r»^n.lffwjrfn:t 
utork."    [niproveil    YorkMhirc    and    R«<rkHliiro 

PiffHt   all   ajre-.— Tlioronctibred  JerNcy  and    AyrHhiro 
riUTPNi    "  (IfVtJ    Inittrr  ami   ntiU-    s'tr'ihis,"  a   Mjierl^iliy,— 
£$cotch  Shepherd  and  other  DoffM*  bred  and  lur  sale  by 
FUANCIS  MORIilS,  3U,S  Wulnut  St.,  Phlludelphhi. 


Imperial    Egg    Food. 


ffOK, 

ALL    VARIETIES 

OF 


LAYING    HENS, 

YOUNG    CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 
TURKEYS. 


^^"ILL    IVt_4.ItE    HEIVS    L^^'o 

Prevents  .in.l  cures  ill!  comn;on  ailments  and  increases  the  prolits  of  the  Pc.ultrv  Tar.l  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  On 
application  we  will  sena  circulars  and  testimonials  lioin  the  best  authorities  on  Poulli  y  Matters  iu  the  couutrv.  Packages 
sentby  mail  on  receiiit  of  aOccnis  for  trial  size.    $1.00  and  f.'.OO  tor  larse  packages. 

ForsalcbyUrug-iSts,  Grocers,  and  rostiiiasters. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

n.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.      1     John  F.  Uenry  &  Co.,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  Tork.     |     Bi-nson  A-  Burpee,  PhiladelpWa- 
CHARLES    R.    ALLEN    «&    CO..   Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  !U3.  Hurlford,  Conji. 


SUNNYSIDE    POULTRY   FARM. 

A  well  executed  Photoirraph  of  one  of  the  finest  Poultry 
Houses  iu  the  United  States  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  2.5  cents.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  speakins:  of  my 
imildin2,  says,  that,  it  is  altojietlier  more  elegant  than  any- 
thing that  bus  appeared  in  the  Poultry  World. 


TOWANDA, 


C.    TRACY, 


PA. 


The  "POULTRY  WORLD." 

The  leadinij  American  Mag:azine  of  its  class.  An  elec^ant- 
ly  Illustrated  Monthly.  #1.:!5  a  year.  Always  fresh,  practi- 
cal, original  and  instructive.  On  trial,  only  35  cts.,  for  3 
months.  112  Cliroinos  in  present  vol.  1S77,)  15  cts.  extra, for 
the  year,  witli  these  choice  pictures,  to  annual  subscribers. 

i^~  Tb,e  13  Cliroiiios  arc  the  best  ever  Issued. 

H.  H.  STODDARB,  Hartford,  Ct. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  iind  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  aud  "White  Leghorns,  Houdaus, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reiisonable  prices,  i-^irys.  securely  paclsed  in 
new  bask<*ts.  ^o.GO  per  IS.  or  $r>.00  for  26.  Please 
state  what  vdii  want.  -Peiid  for  Circular, 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  Fredonia,  N.  T. 

Bx'owia  I^eglxox'n  FoavIs. 

Thev  excel  in  EKer-prodiiring,  are  Non-setters, 
HAK.DX,  and  Mature  earlier  than  anv  other  breed. 
My  stock  Upenst  uv  all  First  PREMIUM,  .imot-.^st 
ihem  Ihavethe  NOTED  BROWN  COCK  MAJOR 
S,  who  has  taken  several  first  and  SPECIAIj  PRE- 
MIUMS. Birds  mated  in  I'airs  or  Trios  I'ov  t^ale.  Eggs 
53.00  per  13.  EDWARO    X,UTZ, 

Or  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Emswortfa,  Pa. 

BLACK-BREASTED    RED    GAfMES. 

BAY    ETES.  WlLLOW^    LEGS. 

I  NOW  offer  for  sale  about  twenty  Srafrs  and  Pullets,  of 
May  hatch,  bred  from  the  choicest  imported  strains.  Also, 
six  very  line  Bn-edlni:  Cocka.  batch  of  1S76,  6  to  7>5  lbs., 
elct^ant  show  birds,  bred  to  the  American  Standard.  Hich 
stati(ui,  perfect  in  feather,  and  GAME.  Have  all  been  kept 
on  farms  and  are  in  fine  condition.    Address, 

A.  S.   K ATO\,  Staffoiclvllle,  Conn. 

GA:ME  FO^VI..  Red  Ii-isli  Setters, 
and  Sbow  Cairii^r  i^iireon?,  sliinpf!  liv  J,  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winu.r 
of  (iuld  Medals  tit  Paris  and  N<'\v  ^  "ric.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thoroush-bred  Hounds.  Beai,'tes.  an.i  other  D>'-z^.  .).  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  buviug  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 


ROLANDS. 


A  few  choice  Chicks  for  sale  of  Bufi*  and    Golilt-n 

"Polands,"  from  my  importation  of  1^77. 

CHARLES  E.  PEP.KY.  "^'ollaston,  M;^s. 

Hendry's  Poultry  Food. 

Prevents  and  cures  diseases  of  fowls.  "Will  make  I'cns 
lay.  Valuable  to  farmers  and  breeders.  Sample  packatres 
sent  on  receipt  of  25c.  Address  G.  J.  Hendky,  Cloater,  N  J. 

N.    CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  G^vynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  I.ivc  Stock. 
Horses.  Cuttle.  Cotswold  niul  Sontlidown  Sheep,  Chester, 
HerlCBhlreiindTork.shlrol'iKS.  Toulonse, Bremen, lions  KoiiK, 
White  Cliimi  ;in<l  Wild  Geese.  C;ijua:i,  IJoueii.  AyUsbiiry, 
Pekln  anil  Musk  Dncks,  Bronze.  Blue.  Bull  aud  WhUe 
Turkevs.  Dorkinjts,  Brahma. Coeliln,  Guinea  ami  all  niluT 
Fowl,  Deer.  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pk-ious,  Keks.  &e,.  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Does  and  Maltes.!  Culs,  liabldls.  Fer- 
rets. Gumca  Pics.  White  Mice.  &c.  Sonj;  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
«nd  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  aUva.vs  im  hand. 
Newloundland  Pups  of  Ceulennlal  First  PremUim  Mock, 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACOX  III1..I.,  IMorllljlort,  L,.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Kccelved  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrstdre  and  .lersey  Cattle,  Sonth-down  Sheep,  aud  Im- 
proved Berkshire  Ho^rs— and  English  Dorklnj:  Fowls. 

For  Sale  at  Flcotwootl  Stock  rarni, 
near  Frankfort,  Ky,,  Tliorouthbrcds.  Trotters.  ,Icrsey 
Cattle,  &c.    Adilress  J.  W.  Hl'ST  I'.KVNOLDS. 

Hnll  flro..,  Ann  Arbor.  MIeli..  make  asneelaltvof  breed- 
inithe  llncstslrain.orKssci.Snirolk,  Berkshire, and  Po- 
land China  piss,  lyiiyitHoir  cimlratr^.  SallsllictlonEiiaran. 
Iced.    A  few  SDleaUld  plgis  gma,  and  Bnc  boars  now  rcadr. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN'S 

Cresyisc 
SHEEP    DIP. 

Patented  May  )iSth,  1867,  Jie-issued  July  20t?i,  1S73. 

A  Sa.ponaceous  Cunipoait<l  ^vitli  Ciesylic  and 

Carbolic  Acid. 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis- 
e;ises  of  the  Skin.    "Will  destroy  Lice,  Ticks,  Fleas.  &c.. 

Is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  use  of  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  whiten  the 
Fleece— also  increased  the  jjiowth  or  weijrht  sufficient  to  he 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  rreparation  is  Warranted  to  be  entirely  harmlesa 
and  free  from  all  poisonoas  Compounds,  and  wdl  posi- 
tively do  all  that  we  claim  for  ii.  Put  up  iu  packages  of  1, 
5, 10,  00, 100,  and  ::00  pounds. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Dsatli   to  the  Screw  "Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  destroys  the  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  bv  it. 

No  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  prepar.-^tion  hns 
been  :ipplied.  Sheep  Avhich  rarely  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  tlds  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  lor  healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  luither  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
K^IDDER    &    LAIRD, 

S3  Joliii  Street,  \cav  YorJc. 

BEST    COWS    AXD  HORSES. 

The  under.^iirned.  for  many  yeai"s  breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hnmbletoniau  Horses,  oft'ers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  70  head  ol'  thorou-rh-bred  and  grade  Jersey  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  and  ;jO  liorses  and  colls  of  all  iijres.  Parties 
are  Invited  to  examine  the  stock  before  purchasing.  All 
dtock  soU  by  me  i*'  Qitafanted  as  rfpies^tited. 

TilOMAS  FITCH,  New  linden.  Conn. 

IniproTcd  Enelitiih  CHESHIRE  SWINE.-I  am 
iio\\' ready  10 furnisii  pipj—not  akin — on  nusonahle  terms. 
Also,  Pure  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin  Fowls, 
at  £1.00  each  for  the  next  00  days. 

\V.   A.    JtJNKiy,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Blnck  EfiaMS  for  stocking:  ponds— I*«»K in 
IJiicks.  Brouze  &  Xarrasrniisett  Turkeystl-iSht 
Prnhm.i-  Jersey  OntlJe,  A.  I.  C.  c.  U.  ;oui  Coiswolds, 
at  l.nv  pii.  IS       Address       W.    fl.II-  T.    M>  siie  ltrtd;;e.  Ct. 

HORSE  CLIPPING 

MACHINES. 


Price,  $5. 


Arc  c.nrefuUy  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual- 
ity aud  form  as  to  work 
uiih  emoothnoss,  thus 
avoidinL:  altogether  the 
Uiiual  irritation  attend- 
ing the  ebearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  fllled  by 
uiaiL 

Postage.  25  cents 
extra. 


"^  SMITH'S 

^i:;^"Ea|leCIawof76." 

*^~\;^^  I  .  '^  A  safe  and  Ingcuioua  device  for 

A,' ,         ^^  catching    flsh,  animals,   game,  Ac. 
^v      \      Sjimplc.   50  cts..  by  mall,  or  send 
X^     st.imp  for  circular. 
Address  EAGLE    CLAW    CO., 

713  Sansom  St.,  PMIa.,  Pa. 
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GOOD    MEN    WANTED 

to  sell  tho  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  oil  aifflit.  \\'i\rrjuite(l  to  make  llie 
worst  kiclvine:  cow  gentle  lo  milt,  in 
ihreerijiys,  Tliere  is  nutliin-c  equal  to 
it  for  bieakinfrlielfers.  Ketail  price  fi. 
For  fuitiitr  iniormaiion  send  for  illus- 
tiateti  circular  to 

H.    ,T.    SADL.ER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

■\VRri'en,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio- 


OUR  PERFECTED  BUTTER 
COJjOR  is  lar  bt'Uur  than  carrots, 
I  iLuiiaLto,  or  any  olher  coloi',  at  one 
fourth  the  cost,  and  no  work  to  use. 
It  givesapuredaiideliou  color  and  never  turns  red,  or  rancid. 
1)111  tends  to  improve  and  lucserve  tlie  butter.  "Warranted 
to  add  5  cts.  per  pound  to  its  si;lliiig  value.  Thousand  of 
tesiimonials  from  the  very  best  dairvmen.  Descriptive  cir- 
culars tcllinir  where  and  how  to  getir.fiee.  Sold  bvdrug- 
gists.       Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.*  Burlington,  Vt. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Etfective,  Simple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed.   AVorlts  311   lbs.  in 
,  less  tlka.li  5   minutes, 

i  thoroughly  worKins  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt  Send  for  circular 
and  price  ^Ists. 

A.    H.    RKI1>, 
No.  G  NortU  IStlk  St.,  PUiladeliiUia   Pa. 


LILLY'S 

BUTTER-WORKER 

The  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
in  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re- 
quired. Try  it,  and  see  for  your- 
selves. Only  S15  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
the  milk'out  ^-Ith  ten  minutes' 
work. 


HENDERSON  &  CO, 


316  Kac-  St.,  Phila.. 


I 
Pa. 


BUTTER; 


After  fair  trial  and  severe  tcjtt;  ii.  was  awarded 
Centeonial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPE- 
'  RIOK  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
^^^\T  ^)1^  ii°d  is  as  harmless  as  water.  '2d.  It  is  liquid, 
^^\^^^^^^**»  13  easy  to  handle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
chorniDg.  3rd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  13  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  but- 
termilk. 5th.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials,  increases  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  ibebest  ever  known. 
Send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  book,/rce.  It  telU 
Low  to  make  butter,  pack,  preserve,  extract  rancidity. 
---ITU.aSTr'     ■  "■     "    ■■   "      — -•  ■ 


MRS.  B.  SMITIi 


7  Arch  St..  P.  O.  Box  1954,  Phila..  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED    IN    IS44. 


Wi 


BOLTH 

Ml  L.1_ELF=(S 


DLOTH.^^VW 


Agricultural 

tarance  Company,  of  f  atertoM,  I.  Y. 

Ciipital.  $300,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $189,315.03.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders  Jann.iTy  1st.  1877,  SI.OIO,- 
ea.Oa.  insures  only  Farm  Piopertv  and  Uesidences  aaainst 
Are  .and  lightning.    Takes  no  business  risks. 

POIVER 


Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WITH 

Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCE£RT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Mannfactnrers  of  Agricultural  Mactiinery,  Implements, 
Tools,  Stump  Pullers,  etc.,  which  could  be  useti  to  profit 
on  large  southern  plantation,  please  send  me  description  and 
price.  Also,  parties  who  can  advantageously  deliver  stock 
sheep  in  quantitv  at  or  near  Macon,  Georaria,  please  send  ad- 
dress  and  references  to  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen.  448  W.  23d  St..  N.Y. 

AGENTS    LOOK  !     Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  witU  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents. T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


T 


O   FARMERS Two  yearling  Jersey  IJuUs,  one  3 

year  old  for  sale  low,  to  avoid  wintering. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


MISHAWAKA 

FEEB   MILL 

■  Shells  JUKI  Grinds  Six  to  Fifteen 
bushels  of  Corn  per  liour.  Two  to 
four  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu- 
lar.   Address 

^^•^^^^  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co.j 

JtXisIiavvaUa,  Iiid. 

Mallory  &  Sanford  Patent,  The  best  in  use.  Company's 
Agent  JOHN  W.  QUINCV,  98  •William  St..  N.  T. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRACTICAL.     BIAIV    as    the      COMMON-SEIVSE 

SPRING,  being  a  side-sprinj;  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  side  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviating  the 
jerking  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wheel,  making  them  much  more 
durable.  Tlie  SPRINGS  are  made  of  special  CRtJCI- 
BLE:  steel,  and  are  fully  warranted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Fann- 
er, Business  Klan,  and  PUysician,  as  it  gives  them 
the  easiest  riding  and  most  durable  SPRING  VEHI- 
CLiE  known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinaiy  spring,  on  account  of  quality  and  form. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
in  Dec,  1ST6,  American  Agriculturist,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING   CO., 

Hulton,  near  Pittsbtu^h,  Pa. 

AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

'Ihf'  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made.  Fully  endorsed 
by  every  farmer  and  wagon-maker  who  has  seen  it.  W.  A. 
Armstrong,  Sec'v  Klmirii  P'anners' Club,  writes:  "A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Elmira  Farmers'  Club,  consisting  of  Chas. 
Heller.  John  Bridsman.  1).  T.  Billings.  S.  M.  Carr,  and  M.  H. 
Thurston,  gentlemen  fully  competent  to  make  intelligent 
jmigment.  gave  the  br:ilce  careful  trial  Aug,  2lst,and  report- 
ed unanimously  :  It  is  tlie  best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— 
prompt  in  its  action— effective  wlieu  requiied.  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  all  farmers  on  hilly  firms."  See  Illus- 
tration in  Am.  Am.  Agric7iltinH^t  fov  lyTtl.  Sample  brakes 
complete  for  farm  wagons,  $i.00.    Good  salesman  wanted. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent. 

TIOGA.  TIOGA  CO..  PA. 

SOMETHINGf  NEW. 

Magical    Patching    Plate- 
Needed  and  Useful  in  every  Family. 

Will  mend  Tin,  Brass,  or  Copper  Ware,  or  Lead  Pipe, 
without  the  use  of  soldering  iron  or  acid.  Can  be  used  by 
any  woman  or  child.  Sample  Sheet  sent  by  mail  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents.  Canvassers  make  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  day.  One  Agent  writes,  "Sold  to  fifty-seven 
families  out  of  sixty-three  canvassed." 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  MIDDLE  AND  NEW  ENG- 
LAND STATES.    TERMS  LIBERAL. 

TRACY    &    CO..  24:3  Broadway,  N.  T. 

LADIES! 

BEWARE  OF 


Imitations, 


VIRGINIA    FARMS. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

CHAFFIN,  STAPLES  &  CO..  Richmond.  Virginia. 

yiRGHSriA  LANDS.  ror-^ieSpi 

tive  list  of  Virginia  farms  for  sale. 

DfCKlMSON  &  CHEWNINtt.  Richmond,  Va. 

DWYER'S  HORSE  BOOK 

SEATS    AND    SADItliES, 
BITS    AND    BITTING, 

AND 

THE     PREVENTION     AND     CUKE     OF 

RESTIVENESS    IN    HORSES. 

By  FKANCIS  DWTEi:, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  thp  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 

ILLTJSTI'.ATED. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  Tork, 


A  Splendid  Opportunity 

TO   SECURE   A 

Western  Farm. 

Some  of  the  very  best  farming; 
lands  in  the  rapidly  growing  State 
of  IVebraska,  which  will  be  sold  for  cash, 
or  partly  on  time,  or  part  in  cash  and  part  in 
exchange  for  Eastern  farm  lands — on  terms 
far  cheaper  that  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

These  lands  are  located  near  the  tiro 
leading  Railroads  in  the  State,  with  a 
market  close  at  hand,  and  are  surrounded  by 
farms  with  improvements. 

They  were  selected  by  one  of  the  best 
Jndges  in  the  Country,  and  are  remark- 
ably fertile  and  productive. 

Here  is  a  chance  such  as  is  not  often  pre- 
sented, for  any  Eastern  farmer  who  may  wish 
to  emigrate  West  and  secure  a  good  sized 
farm  at  very  low  figures.  The  crops  next 
year,  if  anything  like  as  good  as  this,  will 
doubly  pay,  above  all  expenses,  the  price  asked 
for  these  lands. 

Nebraska  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  the 
best  of  population  from  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  Great 
State  of  the  West. 

Address  JEFFERSON  CLARK, 

99  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoke  Citt. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer 

ASD 

GENERAL   GUIDE. 

By  Charles  Hallock. 
The  game  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  North  America ; 
their  habits  and  various  methods  of  capture ;  copious  in- 
structions in  shooting,  fishing,  tasideiiiiy,  woodcraft,  etc ; 
toj^ether  witli  a  directory  to  the  principal  game  resorts  of 
the  country;  illustrated  with  maps.  Cloth,  12  mo.  PricC; 
post-paid,  $3.00.  '  -C 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345    Broadway,   New  roBK. 

Irrigation 

FOE    THE 

Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. 

Bt  HEKRT  STEWART, 

Civil  and  ^fining  Ejigineei\  Member  of  the  Civil  Engineers^ 

Club  of  the  North-tcest,  Afsocidte  Editor  of  the 

Amet-ican  Agriculturist. 

VTIT'B.     M-UMEEOUS    ILLUSTR  A  TIONS. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER  I.  The  Necessity  for  Irrisation.— H.  Im- 
portance of  an  Adequate  Supply  of  Water. — HI.  Amount 
of  Water  Needed  for  Irrigatiou. — rv.  Irrigation  of  Gar- 
dens.— V.  Preparation  of  tlie  Surface. — VI.  Irrigation  by 
Pipes  and  Tiles. — VH.  Irrigation  '.vitU  Liquid  Manure.— 
Vrn.  Culture  of  Irrigated  Garden  Crops.— IX.  Irrigation 
of  Orchards  and  Vineyards.— X.  Irrigation  of  Meadows. 
—XI.  Use  of  Springs  in  Irrigation.— Xll.  Formation  of 
Water  Meadows.  —  XUI.  Irrigation  of  Meadows  and 
Pastures.  —  XIV.  Drainage  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XV. 
Management  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XVI.  Irrigation  of 
Arable  Lands. — XVU.  Preparing  the  Surface  for  Irriga- 
tion.—XVIU.  Supply  of  Water— Dams— Pumps — Reser- 
voirs—Artesian Wells.— XIX.  Canals  and  their  Construc- 
tion.—XX.  Reclamation  of  River  Flats,  Salt  Marshes  and 
Submerged  Lands. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.60. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Bkoabwat,  New  Tokk. 
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THE 


HOOSIER 

SCHOOL-MASTEE. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with    12   Full-Page 

Engravings,   and   Numerous  Other 

Cuts. 


NOTICES    BY    THE    PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  linmor,  a  tender  pathos,  aud  vlviil  de- 
Bcriptions.— ^e;o  York  J:itatulartl. 

The  "events  "  are  stii-iini  and  dramntic.  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  inipLTson;il,  and  almost  epigraniinaiic  iu  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  Jin  entire  situation  or  character  lu  a  sentence  or 
pUTeisti.—Jirookl!/7t  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  slionld  he  one  of  the  most  popular 
books,— CAri.v(ian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char- 
acter, it  is  not  excelled  hy  any  American  story.— J/e(//odi5(. 

Some  passages  In  it,  for  life-Ulce  delineation  and  the  sim- 
ple, artless  l)eauty  whicli  constitute  ttie  highest  pertecrion 
of  Btorv-writingr,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
In  Dickens.— lieligiom  Telf^cope, 


PRICE.  POST-PAID.. 


..$1.25. 


The  End  of  the  World. 

A    LOVE    STORY. 
By    EDWARD     EGGLESTON, 

Aut/u>r  of  *^The  Booster  School-Master" 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES    BY    THE    PRESS. 

The  peraonajjes  who  fiijiire  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it.  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
Buch  a  work,  however,  tliere  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest ;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  E;i;y:leston  has  suc- 
ceeded. His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  insfcnious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man- 
a;;ed  with  great  skill,  and  tliere  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  as  ho  closes  tlie 
volume  is  tliat  he  has  bec-n  in  the  company  of  very  inter- 
esting nipn  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances.— r/ie  Albion,  New  York. 

Price,    Post-paid,    $1.50. 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville, 

By    EDWARD    EGGLESTOIV, 

Author  of  "  The  Ilwaier  School- Master, ^^  "  The  E)id 
of  the  World,''  etc. 

FINELY   ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.— "Words  Ueforehnnd.  Cliapter  1.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Sta^fe-Coivch.— 2.  The  Sod  Tavern. ~:J.  LiUul  and  Love.— 
4.  Albert  and  Knty.— 5.  Corner  Lots.— 6.  Little  Katv's  Lover. 
—7.  Ciitcl'hig  anil  Gettln;;  Oaujiht.— 8.  Isabel  'Marley.— 
9.  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plausaljy,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatht-rly 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things.- 12.  An  Adventure.— 
13.  A  Shelter.— 14.  The  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode. -Ifi.  The 
Ketnrn.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Cnllision.— 
19.  Stiuulinc  Guard  in  Vain.- 20.  Sawney  and  Wt'stcoti.— 
'Z\.  Uowing.- 22.  Snlllns.— 23.  Sinking.- 24.  DraRplng.- 25. 
Afterwards.- 26.  The  Nlystery .— 27.  The  Arrest.- 2S.  The 
Teninter.-29.  The  Trial.— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Lurton.— 32.  A  Confession.— 33.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Lnrton'a 
Courtship.- :i5.  Unbarred.- 36.  IsabcL  — 37.  The  Last.— 
"Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Br    FRANK    BEARD. 

Hl9  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Mclnnolinlv  Recompense.— 
The  Sunerior  Heine.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  the  I-'at  (Jentlc- 
man.— Plansaby  sells  Lots.- "  By  Gcorce  I  He!  be!  he!"— 
Mrs.  I'huisahv.— The  Inhabitant.- A  Pinch  of  Snuif.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Siwaco  Blow  full  In  the  Face.- '•'Whnt  on 
Alrth's  the  Matter?  "—Tho  Editor  of  "The  'NVlndmill."— 
"Git  up  and  FoUer!  *' 

Price    Postpaid     -      -      -      -      -  $  I  50 

KUbcr  oC  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  BUOA.DWA.T,    New    Tork. 


"W^^misra's 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AKD 

DRAINING   FOR  HEALTH, 

By    GEO.    E.    WARING,   Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

LA?n>  TO  BE  Brained  ;  How  Drains  Act;  Hotv  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  it  Pat?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  npon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  houee  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -       -'     PRICE.  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  oFaGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO,  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

caretullt    retised. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  ali  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  id  wjitteu  by  a  succesisfnl  J>;■ac^^(^/a^»i^^r,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

nOEACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  een- 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  iu  the  book  ;  its  2o4  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  tlie  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  general  ly 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  sou  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 


The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Houses  and  Towns. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WAKING.  Jr.. 
A  clear  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  defective  drulnage,  showing  how  tliey  can  be  re- 
medied. Col.  Warius  is  un  experienced  engineer,  and  dis- 
cusses ill  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  best  methods  of 
house,  town,  and  city  driilnase.         Price,  post-paid,  $;"^.iiO. 


Earth-Closets   and 


Earth-Sewage. 

Bt  GKO.  E.  waring.  .Ik.,  (Of  ORdcn  rnrm). 

INOLUDIKO:   The  Eiirth  Sj-stom   (Details) .—Tlic  Mniiuro 

Question.— Sewnge  and  Cess-pool  Dlsenpes.— The  Dry-Eurth 

S.vsteni  for  Cities  and  Towns.— The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

—The  rhllnsnphy  of  the  Earth  S.vslem. 

WITU    SEVENTEEN    ILLUSTKATIONS. 

Taper  Covers,  Pilcc,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

A   FARMER'S  VACATION. 

By   GEO.   B.   WAKING,   Jr. 
A  series  of  papers  describinf;  and  Illustrating  the  life 
and  mctltods  of  farmers  ia  sevcnil  countrici.    Profusely 
illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  fS.OO. 

Eltlirr  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE   JUDD    COMPANY, 

245  Broadwai,  New  Tobe. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 

K    COltPLETB  AXD  STANDARD  GUIDH  TO  THB 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR    DOMESTIC    USE,    THE    iMARKETS,    OR 

EXHIBITION. 

^eautirully  Illustrated. 

Bt  L.  ■WRIOHT. 

notices  bt  thb  press. 

This  Ijoolc  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chiclieus  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  malie  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  tlfty-tive  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intentiou  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  witli  no  previous  experience  Willi  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  iu  producing  eggs,  young  chiclcens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  marliut.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  maliing  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  slcetch  of  such  fancy  stock  aa 
peafowl,  plicasaiits,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards — A  study  of  Mr. 
Wriglit's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  inielligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  ii:  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  eugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  ^^ew  York  Tiibmie. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
.ers  of  whicli  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  mauy  breeds  of  fowls.      "  Faitrurs'   Cabintl. 

This  is  a  reprint,  wilh  numcrons  wood  engravings,  ol 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition  —  The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  iu  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadtiphia  Pita. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
ai]d  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  he  tound  a  plain  and  suflicicnt 
guide  in  nil  the  practical  details  of  poultry  niaiiBgement 
as  a  profitable  business.  I'niUd  I'restiylfrian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

\tw  i'ork  Obsfmr. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  wi-rc  cxpen 
cnced  in  the  Bul)jcct  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conso- 
<;nence  is  a  volumeof  more  than  ordinary  thoroughncsi 
and  exhaustiveuess.  Jtodutlcr  Danoaat. 

The  book  is  acomptetc  and  standard  guide  to  the  raan- 
tgemcnt  of  poui'j^  tor  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
(or  oihlblUou.  Wa(clunan  and  R(fl(Ctor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAHi,  |5.0a 

ORANGE    JUDO    CO., 

240  Broadway,  New  York. 


■±48 


AMKRIGAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


NoVEMBEE.] 


Lester  Saw. 

THE    MIL.L.ERS    PAl.r.S    CO. 

were  the  first  to  introduce  Bracket  Sa.w- 
ing  into  tliis  country,  and  during  the  last 
three  years  they  have  manufactured 
more  Hand  and  Foot  Power  Saws  than 
all  other  makers  combined.  As  a  final 
result  of  all  tlieir  eflorts  they  liave  suc- 

ceeded  in  produciiiff  as  {rood  a  Machine 

for  $8.00  as  can  be  found  in  any  market.  It  consists  of  a 
Scroll  Saw  with  Tiltinp:  Table  for  inlaid  work.  Patent 
Clarai>a  lor  holding  the  blades,  an  Iron  Bed  Turning  Lathe 
with  a  set  of  best  Steel  Turning  Tools,  Borlne  Attachment 
with  Six  Steel  Drills  lor  "Wood  or  Iron.  Kmery  Wheel,  Circu- 
lar Saw,  Scre^v  Driver,  AVrench,  Six  Saw  Blades,  Two  Shenia 
of  Designs,  a  Box  for  holding  the  small  tools,  and  a  Box  for 
the  entire  machine.  Every  part  is  well  built  and  will  do  good 
work.  When  boxed  it  weighs  50  pounds,  and  will  be  sent 
entire  on  receipt  of  $8.00.  Many  dealers  keepthem.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  demtmd,  giving  full  size  of  every  part. 

J-      MILLERS  ,FAL,L,S    CO.,. 

74:  CUambeis  Stree*,  Ne"\v  Yorlt. 


^GlteMS 


Kt*  i«fi  i>j#.w.m 


G:WEBSTER  PECK, Manuf's  Agent. 

no    CHAMBERS  STJN.VTi 


THE  MAYITAUD 


AND   SHOT    GUNS, 

CREEDMOOR,   MID-RANOE, 
SPORTIKO  and  HliaiTrSirG. 

The  Best  Gun  for  all  purposes  ever  mamifactitred.    For 
full  description,  with  price  list,  address 

MASS.  ARMS.  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

'  STEVENS'    PATEIVT 

Breech  Loading  Sporting  Rifles, 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Gnna«  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter's 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breecli  Loaclinp:  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  coiisti'uction  ^md 
manufactured  with  great  oare  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pvononnced  by  experts  '*tlie  best  gun  iii  tke 
market  for  the  money." 
Send  for  Catalogue.       J.    STEVE\S    &    CO,; 

Cliicopee  Ij^alls,  itlass. 

Tie  AVERILL  PaiBt 

MIXED    READY   FOR    USE, 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


E.  E.  TOWNE.  Sup't  Huck  Mfg.  Co..  Springfield,  Mass., 
writes  :— "  Five  years  ago  I  used  your  paint.  It  wears  well, 
tetter  than  any  other  I  ever  used." 


The  aT)OTe  is  the  substance  of  letters  we  are  constantly 
receiving. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards  and  testimonials  (furnished  free) ,  to 

AVERILL   CHEMICAL   PAINT   CO., 

32  Burlinsr  Slip,  New  Tork . 

171  East  Randolph  St..  Cbicaeo. 

132  East  KiTer  St.,  Cle-reland,  Ohio. 

TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR    TCRMS    ATIE    THE    BEST. 

Send  for  our  New  Redncpd  Price  List. 

THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    TEA    COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  5643.         31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


Fox.  pamplilet  fully   explaining  tlie   above 
illustration,  address 
THE    1.A3IB    KNITTIXG    J>IACHINE    CO., 
Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


STEEL 


N  S, 


SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Tobk. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


Wanted. 


Everybody  to  subscribe  to 
rlie  Sontliern  Poultry 

Journal  ;  a  hamlsoinely 
Illustrated  Montlily  iM;isa- 
ziiie, -devoted -to  Poultry, 
Pet  Stock,  and  Geneijil 
Sporttns:  Matter.  Only  $2.00  per^ear,  post-paid;  sample 
copies  20  cts.  Correspondence  sollcite{i.rorj  the  various  de- 
partments of  tlie  Jonmul  on  all  subjects  of  interest  relating 
thereto.  Secretaries  of  Kifle  and  Gun  Clubs  are  reque.sted 
to  favor  us  with  noti*s-of  their  movements,  etc.  Address 
E.  B.  HARTWKLL.  Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  (J9,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cliampion  Coinbiimtioa  s-nd  Youlli's  Coiib 
panion  Foot  Latties,  Amateur  Steitiu,£ti- 
Rines  &  Boilers,  CylirKler  Saws  and  Stnvo 
Machines,  ."iend  stamp  fcr  price,  Strait^e's 
Cylinder Saw&Mach. Co. Taunton  !\fass. 


■  The  best  Pollsbing  Pow-lf  postpaid  for 25c.  Agentsl 

-  -    ■       ""        T  wanted.     T.  E.  Eeed  & 

ICc,  New  Britain,  Conn 


.'-If  ■ 

«der  for  JewelryrSilver  1- 
Bated  "Warfe,  &c.     Sent  A' 


L 


TD  A  rpTT'Ar'T'C      inventors  slionld  apply  to  W.H. 
X  iJLX  Xjil"  X  V5»    BiBCOOK,    Solicitor,    (foimerlT 
ISxiiminer  U.  S.  Patent  Office, l  513  7th  St.,  WiislJlugtou,  D.  C. 
Sejected  cases  taken  at  tico-tJUrds  price. 

BRAITTlPUt     PORTRAIT.*. 

"We  make  spleildid  Portraits  of  any  size,  from  common 
card  pliotoj;riipli5  or  other  pictures.  We'  want  afients  in 
every  unoccupied  county,  .and  will  pay  tliem  well..  For  full 
description  of  tlie  business,  address 

THE  AUBUP.iS^  COPTING  CO.,  Auburn,  N.T. 

TOUR    NAME    PRIBTTED   on   5a   Mixed  Cards, 
Damask,  llepp.  Granite.  Bristol,  &c..  lor  10  cts.  and  2c. 
stamp.    NOVELTi'  CARD  CO.,  Box  335,  Wallingtord,  Conn. 

FASHlONABIi'E  CARDS,  no  tivoalike.  with 
name,  lUc.    ^0  Scroll,  with  n:unc,  10c. ,  post-paid. 
GEO-.-I.  llEEi)  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


25 


EIiEGr.'\IVT  CARD.S.no  twoaliJ;c,  with  name, 
10  cts,  'ifi  Fine  ScroH  Cards,  W  stvles,  10c. .  post- 
paid. J:  B.  HUSTED.  J^assau,  N.  r. 


35 


CARDS*    all   diffei  eut,   with  name,   post-paid, 
10  CENTS^.  ■  W.  C.  CANNON, 

713  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


40 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  1 8  Styles,  with 
your  natrie  on  them  all  for  only  10  eta. 

STAR  PRINTnSra  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


50 

50 


BKISTOL    CARDS,  f!>  tints),  with  namp.  and 

sample  of  Oriental  Polieh  for  10  cents  and  stamp. 

Y.  W;  AUSTIN  &  CO..  North  Hatkn,  Conn. 

Mixed  Cards,  Damast,  Repp,  Granite,  Etc.,  with 
name  printed  on  all  for  10c.  and  stamp.  Outfit,  25c. 
Address  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


f?^  MIXED  CARDS.  l^\,l^^-  "- 

'-'*-'     Agents'  Outfit,  lOc.    L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

HULL    &    SCOTNEY, 

346  North  "Water  St.,  Philadflpllia,  Pa., 
GENERAIi    COMMISSIOIV    MERCHANTS, 

and  "Whole.=;ale  Dealers,  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Egt^s.  Poultry, 
T.ard,  Tallow.  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool.  Cotton.  Peanuts.  Broom  Corn,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.  Tjibeml  Cash  Arlvaiicfs  made  on 
all  Shippusuts  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c.,  &c.    Reft-rmce  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 

Responsible  House  in  our  city. 

PRODUCE    COMMIS- 


EX      (\    WAT3"n      PRODUCE    COMMIS- 
1  05    Ui    VV  AHJJj     SION  MERCHANTS. 

Sole  Asents  for  Alex.  Hornbv's  f  "  ' 

and  Ont:Meal.  No.  379  A' 

(Esfd  ISJ.i.)       Rff.,  Jrvina  Nntit 

RUFUSLCOLE, 


Sole  Asents  for  Alex.  Hornbv's  Sream-cooked  White  Wheat 
and  Ont-Meal.  No.  379  AVashin.aton-st...  N.  Y. 

(Esfd  181.1.)       Ri'f.,  Irving  Nntional  BanF,  New  York  City. 
PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.    SION    MERCHANT, 
141R<-a(rcSt.,NewYoi-lc;    Established  in  !?■;,■>.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


MRS.  OLD   FOGY  DOES 

NOT  USE  THE 

BOBBINS  WASHER. 


MBS.  COMMON  SENSE 

DOES. 
TAKE  rOCTE  CHOICE. 


TO    MAKE    MONEY 


SECfJKE  AN  AGEJVCY 

FOR  THE 


This  machine  has  heen  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  bIx 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  Is  this:  '*  Vour 
Washer  has  proved  a  conipletc  success.**  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  yerdict  has  been  reached  may 
be  found  in  thepe  facts : 

The  Robblna  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force — there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever,  been  successfully  flppiied  to  tlje  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essential  points.  The  Robbins  Washer-will  cleanse  per- 
fectly, without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
Is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
ia  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
seif-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time.   It  saves  time  :  It  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  BOBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  everv  housekeeper  in 

the  land.  You  want  a  BOBBINS  WASHER.    Ton  cannot 

afford  to  be  without  one.    It  will  pav  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,^. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins   Washer   before   the  public  It 

becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 

ART  OF-  CLEANSING  FABRICS,  -       ' 

which,  although  so  common,  is  yet  Imperfectly  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience,  in  the  laundry  buslneas-r- 
In  connection  with  flrst-class  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  roUerB,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers,"&c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.:  Tlie  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIET? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be:  "Plenty  of  elbow 
grease ;"  or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub- 
bing on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  it  ?  "No*; 
to  do  that  y.ou  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  Water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  i^at 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could' be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  iMir  a  principle  hns  been  developed  in  the 
LITTLE  WASHER  that  embodies  all  the  above-named 
points.  ■• 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OJ  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
embodies  all  the  .essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de'- 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric'  and  causes  it  to  dis- 
charge the  dirt.'  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov- 
ing the  dirt.  Third,  .we  use  a.  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solutioh.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual"  being  all  that  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  twp  sizes— the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laun- 
dries, &C.  V-  - . 
OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  every  State,  country,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  retail  price 
of  No.  1  Washer  is  $3,5U  ;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3 ;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size  at  %A.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 
public  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencieB  to 
tebt  the  Bale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  m  Nauga- 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  In  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvasBinK  in  two  weeks  82  WasherB.  In  the  latter  place 
Mr  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  sold  in  less 
than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  advertising  out- 
side the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing  never  before 
heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say,  if  vou  wanr  to  secure  a  paying  busInesB,  now 
is  your  time.  Don't  wait  till  the  best  territory  Is  taken  up, 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work.  By 
following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  famUy 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  i.s  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  mstrnc- 
tions  accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c. 

We  also  sell  in  connection  with  our  Washer  the  *'  Reliance 
Wringer,  one  of  the  very  best  make.    The  retail  price  is 
$7.50.     Will  send  sample  for  $7,  or  sample  Wringer  and 
Washer  together  for  $9.50  ^  ,     ,  ^ 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  bv  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

J  THE  GEO.  D.  EieSELL  COMPANY, 

"  Naugatuck, -Conn. 

p.  s.— We  send  the  Washer  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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Happy  Hours 
AT  HOME. 

FUN     FOR 

Little  Folks 

AND 

Great  Folks. 


Little  All-Ulglit.    Toy  Horse.    Wide  Awake  Alpli. 


Nothing  has  ever  heen  inYented 
that  more  fully  combined  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  proved 
more  truly  an  almost  endless 
means  of  making  the  little  ones 
(and  the  great  ones)  happy,  than 

Crandall's  Blocks 

For  Children. 


Head  about  them  beloiv. 


CRANDALL'S     DISTRICT    SCHOOL. 

Every  cliild,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh 
over  this  group  of  teacher  and  Bcholiirs  in  the 
"  district  school,"  and  thousands  of  parents  will 
recall  with  great  delight  their  ovm  experiences  in 
childhood.  The  grave  "  master,"  seated  by  the 
desli,  wilh  his  "whisking  stick";  the  boys  and 
girls  with  their  hooks  ;  the  "  little  lamb  "  that  h.as 
followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school ;  the 
"dunce"  and  his  cap,  and  the  altogether  comical 
appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall's  invention. 
Price  per  Set,  $1.00;  by  mail, prepaid.  Hl.'^H. 


CRAIVDALL'S     HEAVY     ARTILLERY. 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  age  !  Recreation 
at  home  for  all  ages  and  for  all  seasons  !  CraadaU's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon, 
complete,  which  throws  a  Is-inch  Rubber  Ball  to 
the  distance  of  25  feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks 
(Red,  White  and  Blue),  to  buiid  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with  Officer  and  Flag, 
to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to  beat  down 
the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illus- 
trations of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
ike  recipient. 


CRANDALL'S 
WIDE-AWAKE    ALPHABET. 

No  more  long  faces  and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have  amusement  and  iustnic- 
tion  combined.  Each  box  contains  twcnt}--seven 
little  men,  each  representing  a  letter,  wilh  arms, 
legs,  and  joUy  faces.  This  set  of  Blocks  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  changes,  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the 
Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirthful,  and  the  Amuse- 
ment afforded  by  them  unlimited..  They  please 
while  they  instruct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  3'oung  and  old. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  hy mail, prepaid.,  $1.50. 


CRAIVDALL'S   JOHN   GILPIN. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  toy  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  inventions 
for  the  little  folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two  figures, 
John  Gilpin — whose  highly  colored  dress  is  speci- 
ally atti-active  to  Boys  and  Girls— and  his  Horse, 
which  intelligent  animal  performs  a  very  Important 
part  in  the  illustration  of  Gilpin's  famous  ride. 
Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.33. 


CRAIVDALL'S    TOY    HORSE. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every  little 
boy  that  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6  inches 
in  hight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a 
four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  sot  in  motion  by 
his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces  and  can  be 
taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 
Price  25  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  Z5  Cts. 


CRAIVDALL'S    ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni- 
ous toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  byinail,iirepaid,  $1.25. 


CRAIVDALL'S    MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  so  arranged  into  .56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.    By  mail,  prepaid,  $2.60. 


CRANDALL'S     LITTLE 
ALL-ni«niT. 

OtiP  of  the  fbnnlcst  snid  jolllcst  of  the 
lo\v-i>rIccd  toys.  Thu  lively  Little  All-ilclit 
tlirows  himself  Into  a  crciU  variety  o(  posi- 
tions na  lie  whirls  .ironnd  the  "wheel." 
Th(B  toy  can  not  conve.niontly  be  sent  by 
mall.  It  taoncof  the  latest  things  maim- 
Incturcd  by  C.  M.  Cramlall.  Aek  tlic 
ni'ftrcst  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Ltttlo 
All-rlglit.  hEiBtcn  to  buy  It,  and   be  happy. 


CRANDALL'S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilUant  colors. 
They  arc  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  73  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  SS  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side.  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


«Ye  HERO  OF    'T6." 

The  great  "Patriotic  Toy."  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de- 
light the  children  everywhere. 

Price  23  CIS.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  36  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S    BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 
The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 
Price— No.  1,  $1,50;     by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.00. 

No.  3,  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid.  95  Cts. 

No.  4,  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cta. 


CRANDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figureh. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  w  alnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $3.00. 


CRANDALL'S    ALPHABET-BLOCKS 

Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  waterproof.  The  letters 
are  on  red.  white^  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  CIS.;   by  mail,  prepaid,  ^1.00. 


Ti.n.—lf  po.^lar)e  is  not  remitted  uith  the pritXf.  (K  abort, 
tlic  Nockf  Kill  be  .viit  by  express  at  jnircliaser's  arpentt. 


Ordcra  from  the  trade  will  beenppHcdOD  libera]  tcrmi. 

ORANGE    JUDD    COMPANY. 

245  Bboadwat.  New  Tork. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Publlsbed  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded by  mai\,postr]3aia,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (R.  L  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book ?2  50 

Alleu's  (L.  F.)  American  CattJe 2  50 

Allan's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 150 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architectnre 1  50 

Allen's  (^H.  L.)  Diseases  of  Uomestic  Animals ]  00 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Rose  Culturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses 1  50 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homesteads 3  50 

Barber's  Crack  Shot 1  75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 2  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy 5  00 

Beoient's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

BickneH's  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol 12  00 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder 5  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy 1  GO 

Bracbett's  Farm  Talk paper,  5U  cts. ;  cloth,       75 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers :  1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing 1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms paper,  50  cts.;  cloth     75 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual 1  00 

Bruckner's  Americm  Manures 1  50 

Buchanan's  Cultu'  o  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making 75 

Buel's  Cider-Maker's  Manual 1  50 

Bulst's  Flower-Garden  Directory 150 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener I  00 

Burges' American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field 3  00 

Bums'  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Etircs' Illustrated  Drawing  Book 100 

Burns'  OrnaniPiital  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog 2  00 

CaUlwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Canary  Birds.    Paper  50  cts.    Clolh 75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture J 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener , 

Cobura's  Swine  Husbandry 1 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 5 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets 3 

Corbett'9  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth 

Croff's  Progressive  American  Arcliitecture 10 

Cummings'  Architectural  Details 10 

CummiDgs  &  Miller's  Architecture 10 

Cupper's  Universal  Stair-Builder 3 

DadQ's  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l;2ino.  1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l*imo. 1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth 2 

Dadd'a  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo»  clotli...  2 

Dana's  Muck  Man  ual 1 

Darwin'sVariatlonsof  Animals&Plants.2vols.[newed.T  5 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 1 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture 10 

De  Voe'B  Market  Assistant 2 

Dinks,  Mayhe w,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog 3 

Downmg's  Landscape  Gardening C. 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book 2 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 

Eggleston'8  End  of  the"  World 1 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master 1 

Eggleatoii's  ilysterv  of  Mctropollsville 1 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor 1 

Elliott's  Hand  l^ook  for  Fruit  Growers pa..  COc.:  clo.  1 

Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees l 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide 1 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture 6 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses 2 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season 3 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols 6 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  lOOEns's 3 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2vols 10 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo...  3 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturist 1 

Fuller's  Grape  CulKirist 1 

Fuller's  lUustrarcl  Strawberry  Culturist 

Fuller's  Small  Frui-t  Culturist 1 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual 1 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint 1 

Geyelln's  Poultry -Breeding 1 

Gloan  on  Breecti-loaders 2 

Gould's  American  Stair-Builder  8  Guide 4 

Gould's  Carpeutor's  and  Builder's  Assistant 3 

Gregory  on  Cabbages 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising 

Gregory  on  Stiuashes 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 

Guillaume's  Interior  Architecture... 3 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Sad  die 1 

Hallett's  Builders'  Specifications 1 

Hallett's  Builders'  (Contracts 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-Buildinss  and  Fences 6 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Plain  $1; 

Colored  En^avings C 

Harris  on  the  Pig 1 

Hedges' on  Sorgh'-i  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant 1 

Helmsley's  Hardy  Trees,  Shmbs,  and  Plants 7 

Bendersbn's  Gardeumg  for  Pleasure 1 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers ,..  1 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds paper,  'J5c. ;  cloth. . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c ;  cloth 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book ; 1 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens 3 

Hop  Culture.    By  nine  experienced  cultivators 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  tofind  One 1 

How  to  Make  Candy , 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol 

Hunter  and  Trapper '. 1 

Husmanu's  Grapes  and  Wine -. 1 

Hussev's  Home  Building 5 

Hussey's  National  Cottage  Architecture G 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House l 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard.  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases 1 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy 1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  bis  Disea'ses 1 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry 1 

John  AndrosB  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) 1 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed , 2 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2 

Johnson's  Peat  and  its  Uses 1 

Johnston's  Atrricultural  Chemistry 1 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening 1 

King's  Beckeeners'  Text  Book,  .paper,'  40c cloth.. 

Kllppart's  Wheat  Plant 

Lakey's  Village  and  Country  Houses 5 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1 

Lewis'  People  8  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 1 


Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .....'. 2 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham 3 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder 10 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture 1 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book 1 

McClure'8  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture "...■..  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine 1 

Monckton's  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner 6 

Monckton'e  National  Stair-Builder 6 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend 1 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse. 4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevie w l 

Nichol's'Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea 1 

Norton's  Scien  tific  Agriculture '. 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Prolitably 

Orange  County  Stud-Book 1 

Our  I'arm  of  Four  Acres pa.,  30e.;  clo.,CUc.;  ex.  clo.  1 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture 

Parsons  on  the  Rose ...  1 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horse 1 

Phin's  How  to  Use  the  Microscope 

Phin's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  CouBtruction 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture 1 

Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Builders*  Guide • 1 

Potato  Culture."    'Prize  Essay.) 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) 1 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keepiug 1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soilmg  Cattle 1 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden 1 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit. : 1 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry : 1 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 2 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1 

Register  of  Rural  Afi'airs.  bound.  7  vols.,  each 1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  1 1S771 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers'  Manual 1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog paper,  30c.;  cloth.... 

Riley's  Potato  Pests paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.. 

Kivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden 1 

Rural  Church  Architecture 6 

Samuels' Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  Stairs...  4 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry — paper,  40c.;  cloth 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book 

Shooting  on  the  Wing 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3 

Skillful  Housewife 

Slack's  Tr  out  Culture 1 

Starr's  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Hand  Bookfor Riflemen. 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture 

Stewart  s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual 1 

Stewart's  Stable  Book........' .- 1 

Stoddard's  An  Egg  Farm paper,  50  cts.;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.Svo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.l2mo.  2 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book 'J 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1 

The  Ritle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice 

The  Thoraery  System  of  Grape  Culture 

Thomas's  American  Fruit  Culturist.    New  Ed 3 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming 1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist ..  1 

Todd's  Young  Farmers' Manual.    2  vols 3 

Vine's  Chemical  Manures 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1&  2,  cacli.lO 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.    Vol.  1 10 

Warder  s  American  Pomology 3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergi-eens 1 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1 

Warins's  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  SewaLrc 

Waring'8  Farmers'  Vacation 5 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.    A  superb 

quarto  volume.    24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors 15  CO 

Wlieeler's  Rural  Hfimes. 1  50 

Wheeler's  Homes  fur  the  People 2  (>0 

AVliite's  Cranberry  C^ulture 1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  f'O 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book 100 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry 3  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  ^\ith  Details.    2  vols 18  00 

Woodward's  Cotta^res  and  Farm  Houses ;  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburlian  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 150 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings —  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Woodward's  New  &  Selected  Designs  for  the  Free  Saw.     50 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl 2  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry -Keeper 2  f'O 

Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Touait  on  Sheep 1  00 

IN    STOCK: 

Adams"  on  the  Favorite  Song  Birds ". -51 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers'  Guide. pa. .50c.;  bds. 

American  Racing  Calendar  of  lS7fi  for  use  in  1877 1 

Aveling's  Carpentry  and  Joinery l 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture 2 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money 1 

Barnard's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden . 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 2 

Book  of  Hous''hold  Pets boards,  50c.:  cloth.. 

Bridgeman's  American  Gardener's  Assistant 2 

Bro^vne's  Trees  of  America 5 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.    2  vols 20 

Buel's  Farmers'  Companion 1 

Building  Construction i 

Burnhara's  New  Poultry  Book i 

Burnham's  Secrets  in  Fowl  Breedmg 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 3 

Butler's  Family  Aquarium 

Butler's  Ventilation  of  Buildings -  ■  ■ 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.TrottiugTurf.  pa.,-25;  clo. 

Carr's  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Sliorthorns 1 

Clater's  Cattle  Doctor.    (Colored  plates.) 6 

Clok's  Diseases  of  Sheep J 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing -i 

Cook's  Injuiious  Insects  of  Michigan 

Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary 

Cones'  Field  Ornithology 2 

Coues'Kev  to  North  American  Birds i 

Culver's  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual 

Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide boards,  75c.;  clorh..  1 

DownlDs's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Do wning's  Rural  Essays 3 

Durand's  Strawberry  Culture 

DuBreuil's  Fruit  Culture — , 2 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture 2 

Emerson's  Farmers' and  Planters' Encyclopedia 6 


Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture i  50 

Entield's  Indian  Corn i  Qo 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopaedia 3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America i  so 

Farmers'  Barn  Book i  so 

Farming  for  Boys, i  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 150 

Pollen's  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening 15 

Fowler's  Amerney  and  Guernsey  Cow 20 

Floy's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 5O 

Game  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Y<  -rk,  1S77 15 

Gaylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry.    2  Vols 1  50 

Grant's  Beet  Root  Sugar l  25 

Greeley's  What  I  Know  of  Farming l  50 

Gregg's  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture 1  00 

Grindon  B  Trees  of  Old  England l  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America,  1  50 

Hanover's  Law  of  H  orses 4  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Harlan's  Farmmg  with  Green  Manures 50 

Hazard's  Butter  and  Butter  Making 25 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads.. 50 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book 75 

Home  Cook-Book 1  50 

How  I  made^O  a  Year  by  my  Bees 25 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South 30 

Ives's  New  England  Book  of  Fruits 75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow 1  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc CO 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  50 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide 125 

Kllppart's  Laud  Drainage 1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee 2  00 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser 3  CD 

Lascelle's  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee 1  00 

Leavitt's  Facts  about  Peat 1  75 

Leibig's  Complete  Work  o»  Chemistry 2  00 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture 2  00 

McClure's  Atnerican  Gentleman's  Slable  Guide 100 

Mason's  Farmers'  Practical  Farrier 1  00 

Masury's  House  Painting;  Plain  and  Decorative 1  50 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  00 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Mayhew'sBlankt,  for  Pract.Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Majmard's  Naturalist's  Guide 2  00 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing 1  25 

MorrelVs  American  Shepberd 1  '15 

Nicholson's  Jlechanic's  Companion.... 3  00 

Norris' American  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  Half -hours  with  Insects 2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects 1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Yarnisher 1  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 1  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane 4  50 

Prime's  I  Go  A-fishing 2  50 

Randolph's  Parlor  Gardener 1  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 2  50 

Rand's  Flowers  fur  the  Parlor  and  Garden 2  50 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 2  50 

Rand's  Orchid  Culture 3  50 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers 2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons 1  50 

Earey  and  Knowlson's  Complete  Horse  Tamer 50 

Reasbr's  Treatise  on  the  Hog 1  50 

Riley's  Locust  Plague 1  25 

Rilej' on  the  Mule 1  50 

Robmson's  Hardy  Flowers 3  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 150 

Kopp's  Commercial  Calculator 1  10 

Sayer'8  American  Flower  Garden  Companion I  00 

Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Phcasani  Sbooling. . .  2  00 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book 30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 2  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waiers 3  50 

Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse.    (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  100 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  Its  Products 1  50 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout 2  50 

Stoneheuge's  Encyclopsedia  of  Rural  Spori  s 450 

Strong's  Culture  of  the  Grape 2  50 

Tegetmeier's  Pigeon  Book 5  00 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden i5 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist 1  50 

Trapper's  Guide ^  ^y 

Trap  Shooters'  Referee m 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .......  J  00 

Tick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  closu  UO 

Yille'8  School  of  Chemical  Manures.    iFcsquci) 1  2o 

Yoedes'  Architect's  and  Builder's  Price  Book 1  50 

Waring's  Handy-Bunk  of  Husbandry ^50 

Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns 2  W 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden «  00 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sport  smcn ^ 

Window  Gardener.  (Rand> -J^' 

Wingate's  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .......... . .  ■  -  -  ■  1  ^0 

Wither's  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.  .15  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .....-■ -2  50 

Wright's  niustratedBpok of  Poultry  (o0col'edengrav.)15  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog *  ?" 

Youmans'  Household  Science ^  '^ 

BACK   VOLUMES    OF 

American    Agriculturist. 

Thepiiljlifliersnf  Wk  Allu:)icanAgr^cultmislcallsnpl^\y 
ar^yonhch:K]z^«h\m^■s  or  lli:it  i)aper  from  the  Sixtecnlli 
tothe  Thirty-flfth.  Tliosc  volumes  contain  inore  varied 
anil  intevesting  infoimatioli  on  all  mnttcis  pcrlaining  1o 
the  Fai-m,  Gai-acn,  and  non?ehokl.  than  can  l)o  ohtained  in 
hooks  costing  three  limes  as  mncli  money.  Price  of  each 
Itoniid  vulmne,  at  the  Office,  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPAiST,  245  IJroadway,  N.  T. 


THE    CHROMOS. 

To  CTcry  Yearly  Subscriber  to  the  American 
ATioultorist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Ctoomo,  as  aelallecl  beloir.  Two  beautttul  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  lor  the  Oe.vnge  JrDD  Cojipaxt,  and 
entitled  "Mischief  Beewisg,"  and  "Up  foe  Eepaies," 
have  heen  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chronics  are  in  stoek,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  II  to  go  by  mail.  W  cents  extra  must  he 
"sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  iiostage.  For  -23 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnislied,  Packed, 
nud  sent  Post-paid. 
OEANGE    JUDD   CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES 

NOT  USE  THE 

BOBBINS  WASHER. 


MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 

DOES. 
TAKE  TOUR  CHOICE. 


TO    MAKE    MONEY 

SECURE  AlV  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

mum  mm  wasir. 

This  machine  has  been  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
moDths  in  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housefeeepers  is  this  :  '*  Your 
Washer  has  proved  a  complete  success."  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  has  been  reached  may 
be  fo^md  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHESTE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
■water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  tlie  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essertial  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per- 
fectly, without  rubbin^j,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  ^ets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time.   It  saves  time  •  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  everv  housekeeper  in 

the  land.  You  want  a  ROBBIl^S  WASHER.    You  cannot 

afford  to  be  without  one.    It  will  pav  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $5. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  it 
becomes  necessarv  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 

ART  "OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  althousrh  so  commoUj  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Havin?  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundry  business— 
in  connection  with  flrst-clas-?  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— w^e  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers,  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.;  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  "  Plenty  of  elbow 

frease  ;"  or,  In  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub- 
ing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  it  ?  No  ; 
to  do  that  you  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last,  a  principle  has  been  developed  in  the 
LITTLE  WASHER  that  embodies  all  the  above-named 
points. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de- 
sired heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis- 
charge the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov- 
ing the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  larg'j  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  operation. 

The  Wasner  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes— the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laiin- 
dries,  &c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF   HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
In  every  State,  county,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  retail  price 
of  No.i  Washer  is  $3.5U;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  l  size  at  $3  ;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 

fiublic.  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencies  to 
est  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga- 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  one  In  Providence.  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvassing  in  two  weeks  82  Washers.  In  the  latter  place 
Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  sold  in  less 
than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  advertismg  out- 
side the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing  never  before 
heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say,  if  you  warn  to  secure  a  paying  business,  now 
is  your  time.  Don't  wait  till  the  feest  territory  is  taken  up, 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work.  By 
following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  i.'^  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  instruc- 
tions accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c. 

We  also  sell  in  connection  with  our  Washer  the  '*  Reliance" 
Wringer,  one  of  the  very  best  make.  The  retail  price  is 
$7.50.  Will  send  sample  for  $7,  or  sample  Wringer  and 
Washer  together  for  $9.50 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  GEO.'D.  BIPSELL  COMPANY, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

P.  S.— We  send  the  Washer  To  any  part  of  the  Tmion  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Mpntjop  this  paper.   -  - 


OMPANION 


^  A  WEEKLY    PAPER  rOR   >> 

nTOUNG  PBaPlBi 


It  aims  tobe  a  favorite  in  every  family— looked  for  eagerly 
by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with  intf-rest  by  the  older.  Its 
purpose  is  to  interest  while  it  amuses  :  to  l)e  judicious,  prac- 
tical, sensible,  i>nd  to  have  really  permanent  wortli.  while 
it  attracts  for  the  honr. 

It  is  handsomely  illustriited,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
of  the  most  attractivewriters  in  the  country.  Amonp;  these 
are : 

jr.  T.  Trowbridge,  Diiftali  MulocU  Craik, 

Ja-mes  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  Whitticr, 

Rebecca  H.  Davis,  Louise  C,  3Ioultoii, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Ijeoiioivciis,  C  A.  Stcplicns, 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  P.  SpoflTord, 

"Wni.  Culleii  Bryant,  A.  D.  T.  "Wliitiiey, 
Louisa  DI.  Alcott. 


Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young 
prehensive  in  its  character.    It  gives 


IS  very  com- 


Stories  of  Adventure, 
Letters  of  Travel, 
Editorials  upon  Cur- 
rent Topics, 
Historical  Articles, 
Blograpli'l  Sketclies. 
Religious  Articles, 


Stories  of  Home  and 
Scliool  Life. 

Tales,  Poetry, 

Selections  for  Decla- 
mation, 

Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 

Facts  and  Incidents. 


Subscription  Price,  $1.75.    Specimen  copies  sent 
free.    Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  tiiis  adver- 


PERRY   MASON    <fe   CO., 

41  Temple  Flace^  Soston,  ITIass. 


(INCORPOK.^.TEI>  FEBTIUAEY  3d,   18T7.) 

THE 

Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co,, 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

"  Altogether  the  best  book  that  can  be  placed  in  Die  hands 
ot  the  ain;itenr.''— ^.  Y.  OiapJiin. 

"^  'i'he  beaiUitiil  ait  of  Scroll  Sawinir 

cle:iriy  T:iutilit  in  Hope's  JYlauual  of 
Sorrento  Work. 
OloLn.  clcniini,  $i..;5.    Paper,  nO  cents. 
Sent  by  m;ti!  on  receipt  of  price. 
"  Ir  tieats  on  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. Irom  the  clioiee  of  woods  and  tools, 
to  the  most  elaborate  refinements,  and  is 
illustrnted  with  praciical  and  FUffge.itive 
designs.''  —  Cuitivato?'     aitd     Conniru 
Gentlemnn. 

Send  for  inv  lar^e  catalogue  of  Tools. 
Destjrns,  Woods.  A'C 

JOHX    WILKINSON. 
Impovnii"  &  Dealer  in  t^noll  Saw  Goods. 

53  *fc  55  Lake  Street,  Chtcagro,  III. 


Write  for  full  particulars  of  the 
light,  swift,  silent  ''AUTOMATIC 
sewing  machine  of  the  Willcox  & 
Gibbs  S.  M.  Co. 

Beyond  allj^reviotis  exj^erience! 
A  'inarvel  of  ^nechanism! 
Entirely  new  in  its  features  ! 
JDis2ylaces  everything  in  its  line! 

658  Bi'oad^vay,  New  York. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 


This  beantiful  Mantel  Ornament,  called 
LOVKJOY'8  IMPROVKU  METALLIC 
\\EATHEH  HOUSE,  will  alwi.ys indicate 
the  cliana;e.^  in  the  weaihrr,  and  also  show 
the  heat  of  tlip  room.  Tliev  are  useful  to 
tlie  Scholar.  Merchant,  jTlechanic,  and 
Farmer,  tlieir  wives  and  evervbodv.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Sent,  carefnlly  packed  and  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  ol'the  LTnited  States  upon 
receipt  of  piice.  by  Alvax  L.  Lovkjot, 
Manufacturer,  393  Wastiin<rton  St.,Bostou. 
Beware  of  worthless  inijfaiions  without 
the  full  name,  "  LnvejoyH  Tmprored 
Metallic   Weather  House''  on  (he   back. 


ch:ristjm:^s  is  co^vei^g. 

FOR  A  HOLIDAY  GIFT,  GET   THE  CITADELLE! 

IT    AMITSES    THE    TOUNG    AND    INTERESTS    THE    OLD: 

The  Latest  Novelty  in  the  Amusement  World. 

t*  /^  T  PJl     /i     ■¥>    E   Ij  Tj  E       "  #  A  "^^  *'-0"  ■wf^will  send  to  any 

^^  "^  •  «   S  A   A   A  address    this    new  and   deli'litful 

Parlor  Game,  the  receiveii^a.ving 
|[/ilj  *b6  expreeeage. 

WAENEE  &  CO., 

i^-r^-*?^Ea^a=rat!i=™ii3s^=-  NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 

__  -:-•'-  ^nmmmmsss^^^^  dealers 

^e-—  A  New  Parlor  Game,     send  for  mkcular. 
Encourage  Home  Amusements.         Winter  Evenings  made  Joyous. 
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From  S16  to  S70.  Also  a  Kit  of  Tools-  Immense  sucecss.  Thoiisanfls  sold. 
Cost  sjivnrl  in  one  ypar.  Ko  Farmer  slionid  bev/itliont  them.  CENTENNIAIi 
niEDALi  AWARJUED.    Per.d  3c.  stump  for  IlUistriitcd  Catilogiie  to 

EMPIRE  PORTABLE  FORGE  CO.,  Troj-,  N.  Y. 


Mark  Twain's  Patent  Scrap  Booli. 


Gummed  ready  to  i-eceive 
your  scraps.  Prices  from  $0.40 
to  $5.00  each,  iiicluftin;:  post- 
ase.  Wliero  your  Bookseller 
does  not  keep  them,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circulai-. 

SLOTE,  WOODMAIV&CO., 

U9&iai  Al^illiam   St., 

Ne^v  Vorli. 


,  WE  BUILDTHE  STRONGEST  WINDMILL  IN  THE  WORLD 

f  FOR  FARM   PLIMPINe„IRRiGATibN,DRAINAG,E, 

SRINDING  &  ALL  PQWER  PURPOSES  FROM 

.   1  to '30  HORSE  POWER.   CIRCULARS  FREE. 

1  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.  BELOIT  WIS: 


YOU    CAN    BUY    A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

without  any  risk  and  without  leaving  your  home.  "Wiite 
for  niir  Pi'ice  List,  wliich  is  sent  free  and  gives  full  par- 
ticulars.   Afiflrpss 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  ^o.  232  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

Mention  Agricultnrist  lohen  j/ou  lorite. 


Imported  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Omameutine  Scrap  Bookb,  Pottery,  Japanese 
JarS)  4&:c.    Sent  by   mail  from  3c,  a  slieet  and  iipicardn. 
Satisfaction   gnaranlecd  ns  to   price  and  quiility  of  goods. 
Send  2.'(C.  for  Popular  Package  nf  Samples. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  60  Foortli  St., 

Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  New  York. 
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BELTED,     SHEETED,    OR     DRAPED      CATTLE.— 


at>ff>^-^''%r^. 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Aoricutturist. 


In  several  parts  of  the  country  may  be  found, 
scattered  here  and  there,  specimens  of  a  race  of 
cattle  so  curiously  and  conspicuously  marked,  that 
they  at  once  attract  attention.  These  are  known 
In  difterent  localities  as  '•  Belted,"  "  Sheeted,"  and 
"Blanketed"  cattle,  from  their  having  generally 
a  broad  band  or  belt  of  white  around  the  middle, 
while  all  the  lest  of  the  body  is  black.  The  strik- 
In;:  contrast  between  these  very  unlike  and  ab- 
ruptly deflned  colors,  gives  a  very  picturesque  and 
remarkable  appearance  to  these  animals,  which  is 
increased  when  they  are  seen  gathei-cd  together 
into  a  herd.  These  cattle  are  descended  from 
Dutch  stock  imported  into  this  country  many  years 
ago.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  systematic  im- 
portation of  them  has  been  made,  with  a  view  to 
popularize  them,  nor  have  we  been  able,  after  nuieh 
careful  and  somewhat  troublesome  inquiry,  to  learn 
of  any  recent  or  well  authenticated  importation  at 
all.    The  tradition  is  that  they  were  brought  hither 


from  Holland  by  some  of  the  early  settlers.  Hol- 
land is  their  original  home  without  doubt,  for  in 
that  country  this  distinctly  marked  breed  not  only 
exists,  but  is  preserved  with  care  in  Welde-Laken 
and  Lakenlield  districts  in  North  Holland.  The 
breeders  of  these  localities  make  the  preservation 
of  the  peculiar  marking  a  distinct  feature,  and  are 
careful  to  select  as  breeders  only  those  animals 
which  are  likely  to  reproduce  this  peculiarity. 
This  breed  is  closely  related  to  the  bhtek  and  white 
larger  breed,  wliieh  hsis  of  late  been  brought  fnmi 
North  Holland  in  considerable  numbers,  and  which 
by  some  unfounded  or  perverse  choice  h:is  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  called  "  Holstcin,"  in- 
stead of  Dutch,  as  they  should  properly  be  desig- 
nated. The  fact  that  the  peculiar  marking  <^f  t!u' 
cattle  under  consideration  is  sn  tenaciously  held 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  without  especial 
care,  proves  the  breed  to  be  a  very  perfectly  Hxcd 
and  strongly  characterized  one  ;  and  therefore  one 


that  is  very  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  and  competent  breeder.  These 
cattle  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  the  dairy, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  found  most  numerously 
in  that  noted  dairy  locality.  Orange  County,  N.  T., 
shows  them  to  be  deserving  of  this  reputation. 
That  locality  is  the  only  one  known  to  us  where 
these  belted  cattle  are  kept  in  herds,  or  where 
they  are  to  bo  seen  in  such  numbers  as  to  be- 
come a  marked  feature  in  the  hmdscapc,  and  at- 
tract the  notice  of  a  traveler,  even  if  he  is  not 
interested  in  cows,  dairies,  or  farming.  They  are 
hardy,  easily  kept,  and  when  past  the  profitable 
milking  age  make  fair  butcher's  stock.  The  illus- 
trations given  above  are  from  a  sketch  of  a  pair  iu 
a  herd  kept  near  ^^liddletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 
Many  of  the  Orange  County  dairymen  take  especial 
pains  with  their  herds,  to  keep  them  pure  and  pre- 
serve both  their  markings  and  good  qualities.  All 
these  belted  cattle  breed  very  true  to  their  markings. 
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l>ei>tl>   ol"  a,  H>s5ii-y  House,— "W.  W. 

2i.,"  Delaware.  To  procure  the  requisite  coolness,  a 
below-ground  dairy  may  be  dug  eight  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface,  with  a  lighted  well  a  few  feet  above  ground, 
for  light  and  ventilation.  Wc  have  seen  an  underground 
house  of  this  kind  made  of  brick,  "whitewashed  inside, 
and  thus  lighted,  twelve  feet  deep  and  twelve  feetsquare, 
that  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Such  a  cellar,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  made  except  in  dry  soil. 
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NEW    YORK,    DECEMBER,    1877. 

With  this  month  closes  another  year,  and  one 
■which  leaves  the  nation  better  off  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past.  The  agricultural  inter- 
est has  especial  causes  for  gratification.  The  har- 
vests of  1877  have  never  been  excelled,  in  our  his- 
tory, in  quantity  and  quality,  and  we  have  -wider 
markets  for  our  produce  than  ever  before.  As  agri- 
culture is  the  foundation  of  all  national  industries, 
when  that  prospers,  others  partake  of  its  pros- 
perity. This  result  reacts,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
farmers  soon  experience  a  better  demand  and 
higher  prices  for  their  produce.  We  are  therefore 
very  hopeful  for  1873.  The  fall  season  has  been 
very  favorable  for  winter  sown  grain,  and  for  plow- 
ing for  spring  crops,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  a 
continued  improvement  of  our  condition  is  Indi- 
cated. Much  of  this  general  improvement  results 
directly  from  better  methods  in  carrying  on  our 
industries.  Economical  appliances  to  save  labor 
and  money,  are  in  general  use,  while  improved 
seeds,  plants,  and  live  stock,  are  coming  into  great- 
er favor.  We  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
markets  of  those  countries  that  are  more  thickly 
populated  than  our  own.  While  we  have  been 
sending  immense  quantities  of  meat  and  live  cattle 
to  England,  we  have  made  an  opening  in  the  French 
markets,  and  expect  to  have  that  nation  for  a  pur- 
chaser of  our  meat.  So,  through  the  improvement 
of  our  cattle,  by  the  use  of  pure  Shorthorn  blood, 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  Europeans  better  and 
cheaper  meat  from  our  vast  pastures,  than  those 
people  can  produce  with  all  their  lauded  superiori- 
ty of  methods.  American  farming  is  now  equal  to 
any  in  the  world ;  our  farms,  generally,  are  notably 
cleaner  and  freer  from  weeds  than  foreign  ones — 
with  some  exceptions — and  if  we  would  use  our  na- 
tive fertilizers,  such  as  bones,  blood,  and  meat  re- 
fuse, flsh  guano  ;  our  native  foods,  such  as  linseed 
and  cotton  seed  oU-cakes,  instead  of  selling  them  to 
our  foreign  competitors  ;  and  also  use  those  artifi- 
cial fertilizers  which  are  so  cheap  and  effective,  as 
an  aid  to  increase  our  crops,  we  could  excel  the 
famed  English  farms  in  the  product  of  the  fields. 
We  have  this  yet  to  do.  All  that  is  needed  is  in- 
telligence and  confidence,  that  the  more  liberally 
we  feed  our  soils,  the  more  bountifully  they  will 
reward  us  with  teeming  harvests. 


nints    for    AVork. 

[The  suggestions  under  this  and  the  following  head- 
ings, are  never  reprinted  from  previous  years,  but  they 
are  always  prepared  fresh  from  the  latest  experience  and. 
observation,  by  men  who  "  practice  what  they  preach," 
and  preach  from  what  they  practice.] 

Labor  is  very  Cheap,  good  farm  hands  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  present  time  for  lower  wages  than  we 
can  remember.  This  is  a  favorable  time  for  mak- 
ing all  such  permanent  Improvements  as  draining^ 
fensing,  building,  getting  out  posts  and  rails,  clear- 
ing land,  removing  stones  or  stumps,  and  the  like. 

Cheap  20ork  should  be  done  by  cheap  labor.  One 
skilled  man,  supervising,  can  direct  several  common 
laborers  or  boys,  and  save  money. 

IKece  Work  is  always  the  cheapest.  To  know  how 
much  should  fairly  be  paid  for  any  work,  the  em- 
ployer should  know  exactly  how  much  can  he 
done  in  a  certain  time.  For  example,  let  him  split 
100  rails,  or  measure  a  rod  of  ditch  and  dig  it,  or 
have  a  good  man  do  it  while  he  is  watched,  and 
then  note  the  time  required  as  a  basis  for  calculation. 

Clear  Fields  and  iSmoot/i  Soads  are  necessary  whem 
machinery  is  used.  All  work  to  this  effect  done 
now,  will  be  doubly  repaid  in  saving  of  time,, 
labor,  and  repairs  in  harvest  time,  or  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  machines. 

After  tTte  Field  Work  is  done,  look  to  the  house, 
and  make  that  and  all  about  it  comfortable,  without 
delay.  Where  water  lodges,  grade  the  surface  so  as. 
to  carry  it  away  from  the  building.  Fit  eaves- 
troughs  and  leaders  to  the  house.  Double  sash  in: 
the  cellar  windows  wUl  keep  out  frost  and  admit 
light.  Never  heap  manure  about  cellar  windows, 
bundles  of  corn  stalks  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
Provide  a  place  for  ashes,  house  slops,  and  other 
waste.  Remove  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  everything 
that  will  cause  snow  drifts. 

Good  SJteltcr  for  the  Stock  is  absolute  economy  j. 
with  warmth  there  must  be  an  ample  supply  of 
pure,  fresh  air.  The  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  find  coal  cheaper  than  the  extra  food  needed 
to  sustain  vital  heat  under  extreme  cold,  and  use 
fire  heat  for  our  animals.  At  present  we  must 
keep  our  stables  as  warm  and  dry  as  we  can  ;  but 
pure  air,  with  severe  cold  and  plenty  of  food,  is  pre- 
ferable to  warm,  impure  stables,  with  food  saved. 

Regular  Feeding,  if  not  generous,  is  better  than, 
food  given  in  excess  for  a  few  days,  and  then  stint- 
ed, or  food  given  plentifully,  hut  at  irregular 
periods.  Animals  do  not  thrive  unless  perfectly 
contented,  and  never  permitted  to  get  hungry.  Tha 
same  hours  for  feeding  should  be  kept  regularly 
throughout  the  whole  season. 

A  Good  Say  Cutter  will  save  its  cost  in  one  sea- 
son. Hay  or  straw  is  not  made  more  nutritious, 
hut  it  is  more  easily  masticated  when  chaffed  ;  and  a 
saving  of  exertion  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  food. 

Strain,  when  cut  and  mixed  with  two  quarts  of 
corn-meal  to  the  bushel,  is  equal  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  best  hay.  Read  over  again  Professor 
Atwater's  articles  on  the  feeding  values  of  fodders,, 
and  the  improvement  of  coarse  hay  and  straw,  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  1876. 

Horses  should  be  fed  in  proportion  to  their  work. 
An  idle  team  may  be  wintered  upon  good  hay  alone; 
when  working  lightly,  a  feed  of  grain  at  noon,  will 
be  sufficient  with  hay  morning  and  night.  With 
heavy  work,  10  quarts  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  and 
chaffed  straw  or  corn-fodder,  will  be  good  feeding, 
and  in  many  cases,  for  small  horses,  less  will  do. 
Good  grooming  is  necessary  for  health  in  winter. 

Ground  Gypsum  spread  upon  the  floors,  will  pre- 
vent the  pungent  odor  common  to  stables.  This 
vapor  of  ammonia  is  hurtful  to  horses'  eyes,  and 
the  frequent  cause  of  ophthalmia,  and  resulting- 
b'Sndness,  with  which  so  many  horses  are  troubled. 
Throw  a  few  pailfuls  of  water  upon  the  floor  first, 
and  then  scatter  around  a  shovelful  of  the  gypsum. 

Fresh  Air  should  enter  the  stables  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  foul  air  escape  at  the  top.  Make  small 
sliding  doors  for  ventilation,  and  cover  them  with 
wire  netting  or  laths,  to  exclude  vermin. 

A  Pair  of  Cards  should  be  kept  in  every  stable  for 
use  on  cows  and  oxen.    To  clean  these   animals 
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from  adhering  filth,  before  carding  them,  use  a  hoe 
that  has  been  worn  down  in  the  garden,  with  the 
handle  sawn  oflFa  foot  long,  then  use  the  card  until 
the  hide  is  clean.  Card  well  about  the  neck  and 
other  parts  which  an  animal's  tongue  cannot  reach. 
Cov:s  in  2Ii!k  may  be  made  greatly  more  profitable 
by  feeding  wheat  middlings  freely  ;  it  will  pay  to 
feed  as  high  as  four  quarts  of  corn-meal,  and  three 
of  wheat  middlings,  to  some  cows  producing  but- 
ter, the  butter  is  increased  in  quantity  and  improved 
in  quality  and  color.  The  kind  of  cow,  however,  is 
important,  as  some  will  fatten  upon  this  feed, 
whUe  others  will  only  increase  in  milk  and  cream. 
Cahvs  and  Tearli/igs  may  be  made  to  increase  in 
size  and  weight  considerably,  and  make  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  manure,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
roomy  shed,  bedding  them  deeply  with  cut  straw, 
or  leaves,  and  feeding  well.  "With  plenty  of  bed- 
ding, the  shed  need  not  be  cleaned  out  until  spring. 

Sheep  and  Ixtmhs  should  be  kept  and  fed  separate- 
ly, else  the  stronger  will  crowd  and  rob  the  weaker; 
when  in  separate  pens  each  thrives  better,  as  the 
food  can  be  properly  apportioned.  It  is  convenient 
to  make  as  many  feeding  stalls  around  the  feed 
racks  as  there  are  sheep,  each  large  enough  for  one 
sheep  only,  then  a  weak  one  will  have  a  secure 
place  from  which  it  can  not  be  dislodged.  Of  course 
the  feed  should  be  evenly  placed  in   the   rack. 

Soots  are  better  pulped,  than  cut,  for  sheep. 
There  are  very  cheap  machines  that  cut  roots  into 
fine  shreds  or  pulp,  which  will  soon  save  their  cost 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  animals  thus  fed. 

Rgs  will  thrive  all  the  better  if  kept  warm  and 
dry.  Every  piggery  should  have  a  close  pen 
warmed  by  a  stove,  for  early  arrivals  of  young  pigs, 
(one  such  as  was  described  in  the  American  Agri- 
cidturist  last  month  for  warming  a  poultry-house, 
would  answer  the  purpose  well).  Many  a  litter  of 
pigs  dropped  in  the  middle  of  winter  might  be 
saved  by  having  some  means  of  keeping  them 
warm.  A  good  fire,  a  blanket  for  the  sow,  and  a 
drink  of  warm  gruel,  would  thus  be  found  worth 
many  dollars  every  year. 

Poultry. — Early  pullets  will  now  lay,  If  treated  to 
a  mess  of  warm  food  once  a  day.  Our  plan  is  to 
put  in  a  large  pan  a  quantity  of  coarse  com- 
meal,  (8  quarts  is  sufficient  for  100  fowls),  cover  it 
with  hot  water,  and  put  the  pan  into  the  oven  until 
the  meal  has  soaked  up  all  the  water.  A  few  hand- 
fuls  of  Bowker's  Animal  Meal  is  then  mixed  into 
the  mess,  and  one  handful  of  Imperial  Egg  Food  is 
sprinkled  over  it  and  also  stirred  in.  Half  of  this 
is  given  in  the  forenoon  hot,  and  the  rest  at  night, 
every  other  day.  The  alternate  days  we  give  wheat 
Bcreenings  in  the  morning,  and  whole  com  at  night ; 
plenty  of  pure  water  is  always  accessible.  The 
fowls  are  as  productive  as  can  be  desired,  and  pay 
better  than  any  other  stock  on  the  farm. 

Keep  An-ountx.—li  no  accounts  have  been  kept,  a 
beginning  of  a  better  system  should  be  made  now. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  make  an  inventory  of  every 
article,  and  value  them,  and  also  put  down  the 
debts  owing  and  due.  This  will  show  how  one 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  year.  By  keeping  strict 
accounts  of  one's  business,  it  is  not  only  known 
what  goes  out  and  what  comes  in,  but  by  noting 
every  expenditure  and  income,  we  can  readily  find 
■where  we  gain  or  lose  ;  foolish  or  unwise  spend- 
ings  are  thought  over  a  second  time,  and  this  nat- 
urally leads  to  avoiding  them  in  the  future. 


Notes  on    Orchard    and    (Jarden  Work. 

The  work  for  autumn  and  early  winter  has  been 
indicated  in  tlie  two  or  three  preceding  months  in 
so  full  a  manner,  that  but  little  remains  to  be  added. 
Though  a  favorable  fall  has  allowed  operations  to  be 
carried  on  much  later  than  usual,  it  is  likely  that 
December  will,  as  usual,  put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  out- 
door work ;  still  there  are  a  great  many  Jobs  that 
may  be  profitably  done  even  at  this  season,  and 
there  need  be  no  days  of  absolute  leisure  to  the 
energetic  cultivator.  It  is  not  too  early  to  lay 
plans  for  the  coming  season,  to  see  where  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  may  be  remedied,  and  what  im- 
provements may  be  introduced. 


Orchard    and    IVnrsery. 

Care  of  the  Orchard,  whether  young  or  old,  will 
require  good  fences  and  gates  to  keep  out  intrud- 
ers of  all  kinds.  A  stray  ox  or  horse  may  cause  se- 
rious damage  in  a  young  orchard.  Protection  from 
mice  and  rabbits  was  fuUy  described  last  month. 

Fruit  in  Cellars  is  likely  to  suffer  from  heat  rather 
than  cold.  In  the  slow  operation  of  ripening, 
heat  and  carbonic  acid  are  given  off.  TVhenever 
the  temperature  approaches  40',  the  outer  air,  if 
colder,  should  be  let  in  to  reduce  it.  In  the  house 
cellar,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  would  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  family,  and  it  is 
highly  important  that  this  be  removed  by  ventila- 
tion. In  fruit  cellars  apart  from  the  house,  this  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  presence  of  this  gas,  so  in- 
jurious to  animal  life,  tends  to  preserve  the  fruit, 
as  it  excludes  the  atmospheric  air. 

Cioits. — The  sooner  they  are  cut,  the  better.  Se- 
lect healthy  shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth, 
from  trees  known  to  be  true  to  their  name  ;  tie  in 
convenient  bundles,  label,  and  pack,  to  prevent 
diying,  in  fresh,  damp  sawdust,  or  in  slightly 
damp  sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Root-Grafting  is  done  at  any  time  during  winter, 
the  stocks  having  been  taken  up  and  placed  in  a 
convenient  place.  The  roots,  after  grafting,  are 
placed  in  boxes,  with  sufficient  earth  to  prevent 
dr3'ing,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Seeds,  whether  of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  that 
were  not  sown  in  fall,  are  almost  without  exception 
better  kept  in  moist  sand  ;  indeed,  some  can  not  be 
preserved  in  any  other  waj-.  The  proportion  of 
sand  should  be  so  large  that  the  seeds  will  be  well 
separated,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  heating, 
and  germinating  prematurely.  On  this  account, 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Few  seeds 
are  injm'cd  by  cold,  and  the  boxes  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors  if  properly  covered  to  keep  out  rain. 

Manure  may  be  carted  to  the  orchard,  and  spreaa 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  time  of  manm-ing  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  get  it  on  at  any 
rate.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  little  manure  close 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Pruning. — No  question  is  more  frequently  asked 
than  :  "  'WTien  shall  I  prune  ?"  If  the  cutting  is 
such  as  may  be  done  witli  a  knife,  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difEereuce  when  it  is  done,  but  if  on  old  and  neg- 
lected trees,  where  large  wounds  are  to  be  made,  it 
is  better  to  do  it  when  the  severe  cold  weather  is 
over,  but  before  vegetation  starts.  In  the  climate 
of  New  York,  late  in  February  and  early  in  March. 

Priiit     Ciardeii. 

Pruning  of  currants,  gooseberries,  grape  vines, 
omitted  in  the  fall,  may  be  done  now  on  mild  days. 

Covering  of  strawberries  and  tender  raspberries 
should  be  done  if  not  already  completed.  In  cover- 
ing strawberries,  do  not  get  the  material  too  thick 
over  the  plants.    Au  inch  or  so  is  better  than  more. 

Care  of  Fruit  and  other  matters  are  mentioned  in 
last  month's  Notes. 


Kitclicn    and     iflarlcot     Ciarden. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  tlie  crops  are  cared  for  as 
directed  in  last  month's  Notes.  Amoug  those 
usually  left  until  the  last  is  : 

Celery,  concerning  which  there  is  an  article  on 
page  470,  which  will  prove  useful  to  those  in  mild 
localities  who  have  not  yet  put  away  their  crop ; 
and  those  who  have  already  their  celery  in  trenches 
may  find  it  convenient  to  transfer  a  part  to  boxes 
for  ready  access  in  stormy  weather. 

Covering  of  roots  in  pits,  celery  in  trenches,  etc., 
etc.,  should  be  governed  by  the  weather,  and  its 
thickness  be  increased  as  it  becomes  colder.  Spin- 
ach in  all  but  mild  winters  is  better  if  covered, 
though  but  little  shoiild  l)e  put  over  the  plants 
themselves,  but  the  bulk  of  the  straw  or  hay  used 
in  covering  should  he  between  the  rows. 

Cabbages  will  need  their  final  covering  of  earth. 
Sec  last  month's  Notes  on  preserving  these  and  the 
methods  of  utilizing  soft  cabbages. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — The  weather  ts  often  mild 
enough  to  allow  of  manuring  and  plowing,  or  spad- 


ing, the  soil  in  preparation  for  spring  crops,  and 
wherever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  a  great  gain,  but 
only  in  case  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  to  work. 

Cold  Frames  not  only  require  daily  attention,  but 
in  mild  weather  twice  a  day.  As  stated  last  month, 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  plants  perfectly  dormant. 
When  the  weather  is  mUd,  the  thermometer  at  30°, 
or  above,  the  sashes  should  come  off  altogether, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  days  iu  the  winter,  unless 
in  heavy  snows,  when  the  sashes  may  not  be  more 
or  less  tilted  at  the  upper  end,  to  air  the  plants. 

Seeds. — Clean  and  put  away  ;  overhaul  the  stock 
and  discard  all  of  doubtful  value.  As  soon  as  the 
catalogues  are  out,  study  them,  and  order  early. 

Manure  is  the  essential  to  success  in  gardening:, 
and  to  increase  the  supply,  to  convert  everything 
that  may  be  useful  into  manure,  and  allow  no  fer- 
tilizing material  to  go  to  waste,  will  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind  during  this  and  aUthe  winter  months. 

Flovrer  Oai-den  and  La-n-ii. 

But  little  can  be  done  here  beyond  keeping  aH 
neat  and  in  order,  and  in  giving  protection  to  such 

half-hardy    things    as   need    it Compost,    or 

thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  may  be  spread 
over  the  lawn  ;  if  this  can  not  be  had,  it  is  better 
to  rely  upon  artificial  fertilizers  than  to  use  crude 

manure  full  of  seeds Evergreen  boughs  stuck 

around  or  tied  to  half-hardy  evergreens  and  other 
shrubs,  are  a  much  better  protection  than  the  old 
method  of  bundling  up  Tvith  straw If  now  ac- 
cumulates in  evergreens,  shake  it  out  oetore  it 
hai-dens,  and  it  a  heavy  fall  covers  the  lower  limbs, 
shovel  it  away,  else  in  settling  it  may  break  them 

down Make  a  snow  plow  and  open  paths  after 

each  snow,  and  if  there  are  places  where  persons 
are  tempted  to  "cut  across  lots,"  put  up  a  tem- 
porary wire  fence  or  other  obstruction. 

<i<recnIiou<>ie  and   IVindcw    Plants. 

Nearly  all  that  was  given  under  this  head  last 
month  is  applicable  now,  and  novices  in  flower 
culture  will  find  on  page  476,  some  hints,  which, 
though  intended  for  children,  are  none  the  less  use- 
ful to  older  persons,  as  they  especially  treat  on  one 
of   the  mistakes   that  novices    are    most   apt    to 

make — overwatering While  most  of  th    cactus 

Family  are  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  during  the  winter, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  ;  the  varieties  of  Epi- 
plii/Uum  or  "  Crab's-claw  Cactus  "  bloom  in  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  consequently  need  water 
while  blooming  and  making  their  growth  after- 
wards   Insects  may  be  kept  in  check  by  constant 

care,  but  if  they  once  get  the  upper  hand  the 
plants  suffer.  Those  who  can  not  conveniently  use 
tobacco  smoke,  should  apply  tobacco  water,  made 
from  tobacco  stems,   about  the   color  of   strong 

tea Much   may   be  done   with  window    plant* 

by  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  an  old  tooth 
brush,  and  a  sharp  pointed  stick  or  quill  toothpick 
— these  last  to  carefully  pick  oft  mealy  bugs  and 
scales  of  all  sorts  as  they  appear.  If  the  plants 
are  frequently  looked  over,  and  every  form  of  in- 
sect life  at  once  suppressed,  it  will  seldom  be  neces- 
sary to  use  any  other  means Bulbs  that  were 

potted  and  pl-iced  in  the  cellar,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  dry,  and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  bring  a  few  at  a  time  to  the  light  and 

they  will  soon  start  into  growth Hanging  baskets 

are  best  managed  by  giving  them  a  soaking  in  a 
pail  or  tub.  The  earth  may,  in  a  dry  warm  room, 
get  dried  quite  through  to  the  center,  and  ordinary 
watering  have  no  effect :  an  occasionsil  soaking  will 
prevent  this Dust  is  one  of  the  great  annoy- 
ances to  the  window  gai-dener;  and  maybe  avoided 
in  part  by  covering  the  jilants  with  a  cloth  or  paper 
screen  while  sweeping,  hut  this  will  not  avoid 
the  necessity  for  an  occa.sional  sponging  of  all 
smooth-leaved  plants,  and  a  thorough  showering  of 
those  with  hairy  leaves.  In  mild  weather  this  may 
he  done  by  setting  the  plants  outside  and  giving  a 
syringing  or  a  showering  from  a  watering  pot,  not 
forgetting  to  lay  the  jiots  on  their  sides,  so  that 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  may  be  reached  by 
the  water.  Iu  cold  weather  this  may  be  done  is 
the  kitchen  siok,  or  better  still,  in  a  bath  tub. 
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Interesting  Announcement ! 
125,000  MICE0SC0PE8. 

eennlne,  W  ell  Made,  serTlcable,  hlehly  UBefnl 
as  'well  aa  interesting  Instruments.  A  good 
source  of  Instrnctian  and  amusement.  Three 
Fine  Ijenses  and  Diaphragrm— Stand  Trlth 
Glass  Stase,  Clips,  Glass  plates  and  Cell-Uses 
Keflected  and  Transmitted  liieht,  for  Opaque 
and  Transparent  Objects  —  Seven  Different 
Powers— JMagnlfles  6  to  35  Diameters,  and  36 
to  625  Areas— Conveniently  avranied  for 
Practical  Use— Not  moulded  grlass,  but  care- 
fully Brround  and  tlsoroua:Iily  made  Lenses, 

ONE   FOR 

Every  Stal>scrll>eF 

TO   THE 

American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  avery  pleasant annoimceuient  to  make. 
It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  for  many  jour- 
nals to  annually  present  their  readers  with  a 
Chromo,  and  this  journal  has  done  its  part  in 
sending  out  beautiful  pictures  that  now  adorn 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes.  Very  many 
have  asked  "  What  will  you  ofEer  for  1878  ?  "  The 
business  has  been  so  overdone  by  cheap,  worthless, 
distorted  daubs,  that  we  have  hesitated  about 
longer  competing  with  the  trashy  things  sent  out, 
and  when  last  summer  a  boy  offered  to  "  black  yer 
butes  and  give  yer  a  ten  dollar  chromo  for  5 
eents,"  we  surrendered. — But  we  have  for  months 
past  been  looking  earnestly  for  some  Souvenir, 
some  Keepsake,  to  send  to  our  readers,  that  would 
be  not  only  interesting,  but  really  and  eminently 
useful  to  all,  and    WE    HAVE    FOUND    IT  ! 

After  examining  many  things,  It  occurred  to  us 
that  one  of  the  most  desirable.  Interesting,  and^rac- 
ticaUy  useful  things  would  be  some  convenient 
form  of  the  Microscope^  it  a  good  one  could  be 
had  within  the  limits  of  price,  etc.  A  Microscope  is 
redRy  valuable  to  Farmers — to  detect,  distirtguish, 
and  aid  in  remedying  diseases  on  plants  and  animaU, 
whether  from  iii^ects,  decay,  or  smut,  mildew,  lice,  scab, 
etc. ;  to  detect  aduUcrcUion  in  seeds,  and  their  degree  of 
goodness  or  badness,  the  proportion  of  fertile  and  infer- 
tile seed  ;  also  adulteration  in  fertilizers,  ground  bone, 
etc.  ;  to  examine  wounds  and  bruises,  extract  silvers 
from  the  hands,  etc.,  etc.  The  Microscope  is  equally 
useful  to  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fimit-growers,  etc.,  for 
most  of   the  above  purposes  and  for  many  others. 

The  Microscope  is  useful  to  All  Classes,  to  de- 
tect adulterations  in  food,  as  in  coffee,  tea,  spices,  sugar, 
and  to  examine  the  texture  and  defects  of  many  articles. 

As  a  source  of  laistrncti've  Amnsement, 

iTie  Microscope  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  Children,  to 
Yovng  people,  and  to  grown  people.  The  beautiful 
fonns  and  structure  of  the  most  minute  flowers,  of 
insects,  etc.,  are  wonderful  when  examined  by  even 
a  Microscope  of  very  moderate  power.  The  dust  on 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  becomes,  under  the 
glass,  most  beautiful  feathers  or  other  forms.  The 
mold  on  cheese  or  on  a  moldy  shoe  becomes  to  the 
eye  a  forest-like  growth.  The  structure  of  the 
aoil  under  our  feet,  its  curious  mixtures  of  crystals 
and  broken  rocks,  are  interesting  to  examine.  A 
drop  of  spirits  of  camphor  put  on  the  glass  is  seen 
shooting  into  wonderful  crystals,  as  the  liquid  evap- 
orates.   Sundreds  of  other  things  may  be  examined. 


furnishing  varied  instruction,  and  most  elevated  enter- 
tainment. As  an  interesting  Toy,  nothing  else  equal 
to  a  fairly  good  Microscope  can  be  given  to  Children. 
Impressed  with  the  value  and  desirableness  of  an 
instrument  which  would  accomplish  the  above,  we 
Bet  about  examining  the  various  low-priced  Micro- 
scopes and  magnttyiDg  glaases  to  be  found  here, 


Fig.   1. — MIOROSCOPB  WITH  Ail,  LENSES  UJ  USB. 

or  imported.  Two  diflicnlties  were  met  with. 
First,  the  cheap  instruments  found,  were  all  of  poor 
quality,  and  lacking  some  facilities  in  working ;  and, 
second,  anything  having  the  perfection  of  lens  and 
other  parts  which  we  could  commend,  would  cost 
far  too  much  to  be  introduced  into  every  family. 
We  found  no  microscope  costing  less  than  $2.75 
having  the  principal  requisites  of  one  we  desired 
to  find— such  as  triple  lenses,  stand,  adjustability 
to  use  reflected  and  transmitted  light,   etc.,  etc. 

^ext,  the  query  came  up :  Is  it  not  possible,  by  means  of 
improved  mcKhlnenj  for  grinding  lenses,  and  for  malt- 
ing each  part,  and  by  doing  this  on  a  very  large  scale, 
to  get  tlie  desired  Microscope  at  such  an  exceedingly  low 
cost  that  every  one  of  our  readers  coidd  have  one? 

To  this  end,  we  entered  into  consultation  with  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Excelsior  and  higher 
grade  Microscopes,  and  of  many  other  optical  in- 
struments, who  enthusiastically  seconded  and  aided 
our  efforts  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill  and  abUity. 
A  large  number  of  experimeT.ts  have  been  made, 
many  forms  and  combinations  of  lens  and  stand, 
etc.,  have  been  constructed,  machinery  has  been 
devised  for  rapid  and  perfect  work,  and  as  the  re- 
sult, we  have  A  Most   Valuable  Miceosoope, 


Description  of  the  Microscope. 

The  Microscope  is  shown  in  the  engravings  here- 
with. The  three  Lenses  (a,  b,  c,  tig.  3)  are  of  su- 
perior glass,  careftilly  ground,  adjusted  to  use  sepa- 
rately and  in  combination, and  each  one  is  in  a  polish- 
ed hard  rubber  setting.  The  lens  a  (Fig.  3)  mag- 
nifies about  6  diameters  or  36  areas  or  surfaces  ;  5 
magnifies  about  8  diameters  or  64  areas  ;  c  magni- 
fies about  10  diameters,  or  100  areas ;  b  and  c, 
used  together,  magnify  about  IS  diameters,  or  334 
areas.  The  three  used  together  magnify  about  35 
diameters,  or  623  areas.  Used  singly,  or  in 
combined  pairs,  and  triplet,  seven  different  magni- 
fying poicers  are  obtained,  of  from  6  to  35  diameters, 
or  from  36  to  635  areas.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
by  using,  as  in  fig.  1,  all  three  lenses  upon  a  minute 
object  or  part  of  an  object,  its  surface  or  area  will 
^e  magnified  or  expanded  OSS  times  ! 

A  Diaphragm,  d,  is  used  to  cut  ofl  distortion 
and  render  the  field  of  observation  distinct.  (Full 
explanations  of  the  use  and  mode  of  using  each  part, 
with  many  illustrations,  to  aid  all  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  instrument,  will  accompany 
each  microscope  sent  out.)  The  three  lenses  are 
joined  on  a  hollow  rivet,  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  stand  to  use  as  hand-glasses,  single 
or  combined,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  They  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  if  the  glasses  be  protected  by  a 
covering  (as  a  soft  leather  bag  or  wrapper,  made 
from  buckskin,  or  an  old  glove.) 


Fig.    3. — STAUD— LENSES — ^DIAPHBAGM. 

which  we  now  place  before  our  readers  with  a  sat- 
isfaction that  is  certainly  very  great  to  us,  and  will 
doubtless  be  pleasing  to  everyresiiei  of  this  journal. 


Fig.    3. — LENSES  ETC.,    SHOWN   SEPABATSD. 

The  Stand  (fig.  3,)  has  a  base,  s,  of  polished  hard 
rubber,  with  an  opening  to  admit  light  underneath. 
In  the  top  of  the  base  is  a  fixed  glass  stage,  z, 
upon  which  to  place  objects  to  be  examined.  Two 
thin  plates  of  glass  (fig.  4,)  are  provided  to  lay  over 
this,  between  which  flat  objects  may  be  placed.  The 
water-proof  Cell,  (fig.  6),  with  a  central  aperture, 
can  be  placed  between  the  glass  plates,  forming  a 
cavity  for  liquids,  for  small  insects,  seeds,  etc., 
etc.  These  plates  and  cell  are  held  firmly  in  place 
by  the  Metallic  Clips  or  Springs,  bo  that  the  in- 
strument can  be  set  on  the  table  or  held  in 
the  hand  for  opaque  objects,  or  be  field  up  to 
the  light  when  examining  transparent  or  other 
gpecimens  which  are  best  seen  by  light  passing 
through  them.  —  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  neat 
Case  or  Box,  with  cover,  for  carrying  and  keeping. 

Terms  of  Supplying  the  Microscope 

to  Onr  Snbscribers. 

We  labored  and  studied  long,  night  and  day, 
trying  to  devise  an  instrument,  and  new  machinery 
for  manufacture,  to  get  something  that  would  be  so 
low  in  cost,  that  we  could  aX>so\nie\y present  one  to 
every  reader,  and  two  such  instruments,  with  a  sin- 
gle lens,  were  first  adopted.  But  when  we  found  that 
by  a  little  more  expense,  comparatively,  we  could 
get  up  a  complete  instrument,  like  the  one  above 
described,  with  three  lenses,  diaphragm,  etc.,  we 
concluded  it  would  be  far  better  to  adopt  this, 
and  thus  send  out  such  a  complete  instrument, 
and  trust  to  our  readers  to  share  a  small  part  of  the 
cost  (and  only  a  part).     i\'b  iTistrument  so  well  made. 
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so  complete  and  desirable,  has  hUlierto  been  offered  to 
the  ge?ieral  public  at  so  low  a  price  as  S3>50.  llVith 
the  imprOTements  in  mode  ol  manirfacture,  and 
the  great  number  contracted  for,  this  instru- 
ment will  be  supplied  at  retail  for  only  gl.50. 

KUT  to  every  actual  subscriber 
to  the  American.  Agricultiirist  for 
1878,  one  of  these  Microscopes  -trill 
be  supplied  complete  for  4,0  cents 
abore  tbe  subscripti<^n  price,  and 
to  tbe  cliib  snbscribers  at  only  33 
to  35  cents  aboT-e  the  club  subscrip- 
tion rates  tTben  taken  at  tlie  office 
or  its  delivery  provided  for.  The 
Publishers  will  pay  tor  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  manufacture — a  large 
sunt  in  the  ag-gpregate. 

HEBE  ABE  THE  TEBMS  : 

{The  Ameriean  Agriculturist  will  be  sent  post-paid 
from  receipt  of  subscription  to  the  end  of  ISTS.  The 
Microscopes  will  be  deliTered  as  provided  below.) 

One  Subacrlpion  and  One  Microscope f2.0O 

2  Subacriptions  and  2  Microscopes ig3.80  ($1.90each.) 

3  Subscriptions  and  3  Microscopes ?5."^  (J1.75  cacb.) 

4  Subscriptions  and  4  Microscopes ?6.G0  .$l.G3cacb.) 

5  toQ  Subscribers  and  1  Microscope  each f  l.fJO  each. 

10  to  19  Subscribers  anda  Microscope  cac'.i ?1.55  each. 

20  Subscribers  anda  Microscope  each J1.44  eac^. 

Or,  In  clubs  of  20  and  upwards,  ?1.10  for  each  subscrip- 
tion, and  S3J^c.  for  each  Microscope,  (that  is.  fl  extra  for 
every  three  Microscopes,  in  all  clubs  of  twenty  or  more.) 

Ij^f  It  win  thus  be  Been  that  the  $1.50  Micro- 
scope (really  worth  at  least  $'.i.50,  as  compared 
with  anything  ever  before  ofEered)  can  be  obtained 
by  any  regular  subscriber  to  the  Am.  Agricniturist 
for  187S,  and  by  such  only,  for  the  small  extra  cost 
of  only  33  to  40  cents,  as  above.  This  is  surely  get- 
tlDR  double  value  for  one's  money,  and  more. 

Delivery  of  tlie  Micro§copes. 

I.  Any  subscriber  for  1878,  will  receive  the 
Microscope  on  calling  or  sending  for  it  at  the  Office, 
245  Broadway,  without  expense,  save  the  small 
payment  of  33  to  40  cents  above  sta,ted,  which  is 
only  a  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  alone. 

II.  'WTienever  there  is  a  club  of  subscribers  at 
any  place,  one  of  their  number  can  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  Microscopes  for  all,  and  have  them 
come  by  express,  making  the  cost  of  cariiage  but 
a  few  cents  eacli.  We  will  pack  them  safely  with- 
out charge,  and  forward  them  in  any  way  directed, 
on  receipt  of  the  names  for  whom  tliey  are  to  be 
supplied,  with  the  small  extra  sum  for  the  Micro- 
Bcopes  stated  above. 

III.  During  the  remainder  of  1877,  we  will 
undertake  to  deliver  them  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  on  reci?ipt 
of  15  cents  for  each  Microscrope,  ioT  paytnrnt  of 
carriage.  We  can  only  promise  this  for  the  present 
year,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  express 
and  other  arniugements  extending  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31, 1877.  It  this  can  be  continued,  it  will  be 
announced  hereafter. 

IV.  Our  subscribers  in  foreiirn  countries,  not 
named  above,  will  need  to  provide  for.  and  direct 
how  the  Microscope  shall  be  forwarded  to  them. 

Any  S'ibsi-ribcr  nlrcadij  on  our  books  for  1S7S,  can 
have  a  Microscope  by  remitting  40  cents,  adding 
the  l.ic.  more  if  to  be  sent  prepaid.  Any  one  who 
has  sent  a  club  of  three  or  more,  can  receive  a 
Microscope  for  each  member  of  his  club  on  remit- 
ting 33J  cents  each,  and  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
address,  if  to  be  sent  prepaid. 

IV.  It. — The  Microscope  Is  designed  for  all 
Bubscribers  on  our  books  for  the  Ainerican  Agricul- 
turist for  all  of  18TS,  no  matter  from  whom  received. 
We  repeat,  that  the  receipt  of  40  cents  from  any 
subscriber  for  1S7S  will  entitle  him  or  her  to  one  oC 
the  Microscopes,  to  be  taken  at  the  office,  or  if  to 
be  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  15  cts.  to  pay  for  car- 


riage, except  to  foreign  countries,  as  named  above. 

To  all  not  subscribers  the  price  will  invariably 

be  $1.50  each,  and  cost  of  delivery  if  we  deUver  it. 

Order   of  Delivering   microscopes. 

They  are  now  being  made  ;  3,000  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  this  paper  reaches  most  of  our  readers, 
and  the  manufacture  will  be  pushed  forward  rapid- 
ly, as  fast  as  macliinery  for  making  them  can  be 
constructed— probably  several  thousands  a  week. 

jg"  They  will  be  sent  out  in  the  order  of  receipt 
of  names — first  come,  first  serrcd. 


H 


^ 


LASS  PLATES. 

The    General    Premium    lAst    not 

Aflfected  by  the   Micro  §cope   Offer. 

Our  General  Premium  List  (page  481)  will  go  on 
just  the  same,  and  all  the  offers  hold  good.  Those 
having  collected  names  for  the  Premiums,  and 
those  who  do  so  hereafter,  wUl  receive  the  premi- 
ums just  the  same.  To  have  any  subscriber  on 
the  lists  receive  the  Microscope,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  collect  and  send  40  cents  for  each  single  Micro- 
scope, or  SI  for  each  three  Microscopes  to  be  sup- 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

plied,  and  payment  for  their  delivery,  if  to  be  sent 
prepaid  by  us.  Simply  send  the  cost  of  the  Micro- 
scope and  cost  of  delivery,  if  to  be  sent  paid  by 
us,  in  addition  to  the  SI. GO  or  $1.10  in  the  Premium 
Table.  See  page  481.  The  Microscope  will  greatly 
aid  all  collecting  Premium  Clubs.  Every  family, 
everywhere,  can  well  afford  the  full  price  for  the 
Microscope  alone,  making  the  paper  practically  free. 


What  Scientific  Men  Think  of  Our  New 
Microscope. 

■ ♦ 

It  13,  of  course,  unnecessary  among:  o^r  o^^"  readers  to 
enforce  or  fortify  what  we  say  concerning  tlie  Micro- 
scope ;  yet  it  may  interest  sonic  to  read  whatotliers  think 
of  it.  We  sent  one  of  tlie  first  complete  insti-uraents  to 
Prof.  Rice.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History, 
wlio  has  classes  in  Microscopy,  and  largely  nses  a  variety 
of  these  instruments.  The  Microscope  next  went  to 
Prof.  Atwater,  well  known  to  our  readers  by  his  contri- 
butions lo  this  Journal,  and  as  Director  of  the  fii-st  6uc- 
cessfnl  Ag^ricultural  Experiment  Station  in  this  conntr}' : 

Weslktan  Univeusity.     ( 
Middleton.  Conn.,  Nov.  12, 1S77.  J 
Orange  Judd  Compamj,  Xew  York; 

Genfla/ien:—2  hare  /^xamintd  with  great  ^}Iea<ure  the  Mi- 
crosco]}e  devi^e-i  by  tjr>u,  and  mad^  under  yrur  auspice.f, 
and  called  the  "  Ameuicak  Aoricultukal  Microscope." 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  in.'ifrumf'nt.  Its  Lenses,  singly  and  in 
combination^  give  a  range  of  jxuver  from  seven  to  about 
iiventy-four  dianwters.  It  can  be  uced  both  with  rejected 
and  with  transnvf fed  light.  Ifyo^ican  i^ell  it  for  Two  Dol- 
lars, yo'i  will  thereby  render  a  real  service  to  the  comjnunity. 
I  know  of  no  Mrcroscojie  so'd  so  low  a-«  $2  ivlticlt  is  egual.  or 
nearly  equal,  to  this  in  excellence.  It  is  not  a  tftere  toy,  but 
is  well  adapted  for  use  in  b'^tanieal  analyses,  and  other  sci- 
entific shuiiex,  which  reguire  the  aid  of  a  simjile  form  of 
MicroscofK.  Tours  truly.  Wm.  North  Rice. 

7  have  examined  your  Mtcroncope  wi'h  great  safiff ac- 
tion, firrbscr/he fidly  to  whaf  Prof.  Rice  says  of  it.  and  rcc- 
omtnend  it  heartily,  not  only  to  Farmers,  for  examining 
fertilizers,  feefiing  materials,  and  e€ed<!  that  are  liab!e  to 
adulteration,  dairy  products,  plants,  and  minute  animal  or- 
ganisnviby  whicA  they  are  ap'  to  be  injured,  but  al<o  to  all 
intelli'jerd  people  who  wi'ih  a  Microscope,  and  can  not  qff'ot^ 
an  exj'ensive  one.  It  ix  decidedly  the  f>est  ttiingfor  the  price 
of  $2  that  I  havA  ever  seen,  and  I  hone  it  will  be  widely  in- 
troduced and  used.   Tours  respectfully,  \V.  O.  Atwater. 


Some  Wonders  of  the  Microscope. 

The  unaided  eye  lakes  a  very  limited  range  of  objects. 
To  Bee  the  whole  of  anything  a  hundred  feet  aquare  only, 
it  must  be  so  distant  that  its  details  of  surface  are  iraper 
ceptibie.  An  object  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter becomes  a  mere  dot  to  the  eye.  Of  the  "  iu- 
nnmerable  elars,"  tlie  eye  sees  but  a  thousand  above 
the  horizon.  The  great  telescope  at  Washington  reveala 
56,000,000  stars,  and  probably  there  are  millions  and 
billions  more  still  undiscovered  ;  indeed,  is  there  a  place 
where  there  are  no  stars  beyond?  Each  star  is  believed 
to  bean  immcuaesnu,  with  great  planets  or  worlds  revolv- 
ing around  it Go  the  other  way  ;— there  are  plants  and 

animals,  too  small  for  ua  to  see— millions,  millions  of  bil- 
lions times  more  numerons  than  all  we  can  see.  Last 
summer,  with  our  large  microscope  wc  examined  and 
measured  animals  (animalculEe)  moving  rapidly  about  in 
the  tiniest  drop  of  our  aqueduct  water,  of  which  it  would 
take  10,600,000,000,  to  fill  up  a  single  cubic  inch,  that  is, 
eight  times  as  many  as  there  are  people  on  the  whole 
earth.  The  fine  powder,  called  Tripoli,  used  for  pol- 
ishing b -cause  it  is  so  fine,  contains  in  a  single  inch 
the  skeletons  of  eoniu  40. (H)0. 000. OW  (forty  billions .')  of 
organic  plants  that  have  lived  and  grown.  The  Micro- 
scope shows  that  on  the  duckweed  there  are  perfect 
animalculie  (little  animals)  so  small  that  10,000.000,000  of 
them  would  no  more  than  equal  a  single  hemp  seed  in 
bulk.  Many  specimens  of  foul  or  ditch  water  contain 
animals  so  minute  that  a  drop  would  hold  myriads  of 
them  with  ample  room  for  them  all  to  move  about.  Some 
of  these  seen  under  a  powerful  microscope  look  like 
wriggling  monsters,  as  they  are.  Of  course  revelations 
like  these  are  only  possible  by  using  strong  compound 
Microscopes  that  magnify  hundreds  of  diameters,  and 
thousands  of  surfaces,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  get.  when 
possible,  even  an  instrument  that  will  magnify  50  to  500 
areas,  and  thus  look  a  little  way  down  into  the  world  of 
small  objects  every  where  around  ns.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  now  obtainable  by  any  one,  as  detailed  in  other 
columns  of  this  paper. 


How  a  Microscope  Magnifies- 

The  illustration  (fig  7)  will  explain  this.  X  is  a  single 
glass  lens  with  curved  surfaces.  A  ray  of  light  going  from, 
thctopof  thoarrowisbentdownward  in  passing  through 
and  out  of  the  glass,  and  the  eye  sees  the  feather 
end  of  the  arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  dotted 
line.  On  the  contrary,  the  ray  of  light  from  the 
point  of  the  arrow,  meeting  a  different  curve  of 
the  lens,  is  bent  npward.  and  the  eye  sees  this  ray  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  doited  line.  Rays  from  all  other 
points  of  the  arrow  are  similarly  bent,  and  if  the 
glass  be  perfectly  formed,  they  will  all  meet  in  the 
eye,  and  the  length  of  the  arrow  will  tlms  be  greatly 
magnified,  and  its  minut*^  points  be  clearly  seen.  In 
the  engraving,  the  arrow  is  enlarged  in  length  only  6 
times.  That  is  the  power 
of  this  lens,  it  magnifies  6 
diameters  or  lengths.  But 
the  glass  being  spherical 
it  magnifies  sidewise  also ; 
BO  a  flat,  small  object 
is  spread  out  every  way 
6  times,  or  is  enlarged  In 
eurfuce  6  times  0,  or  36 
times  the  original  surface. 
As  the  light  on  the  origi- 
nal object  is  spread  out 
over  many  times  the  sur- 
face, objects  to  be  raagnl- 
flcd  should  have  strong 
daylight  i,not  the  direct 
sunlight),  or  a  good  lamp- 
light. Directions  are  girca 
in  the  descriptive  sheet  ao- 
companying  each  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  Micro- 
scope. By  carving  the 
lens  surface  more,  greater 
magnifying  power  is  obtained,  but  with  high  power 
at  the  expense  of  clearness,  owing  to  *■  spherical 
aberr;ition,"  or  distortion,  as  it  is  termed.  This 
is  in  part  remedied  by  using  two,  three,  or  more 
lenses ;  by  a  diaphragm  to  cut  off  the  outside 
rays  from  the  edges  of  the  lens  ;  by  an  arrangement 
of  layers  of  different  glass  iu  the  lens;  by  compound 
Microscopes,  etc.  The  American  Agriculturist  Micro- 
scope, with  its  3  lenses,  its  diaphragm,  and  special  caro 
in  prcfiaring  and  grinding  the  glasses,  does  away  with 
the  aberration  a-*  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  a  large  Microscope,  or  lens,  is  needed  for  or- 
dinary use.  The  higher  the  power,  the  smaller  must  bo 
the  lens,  to  avoid  aberration.  The  object  glass  (lens)  in 
our  creat  Micropcopo  Is  scarcely  oneoighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  Lenses  in  the  American  AgriadtvrM 
Mtcroecopeoro  Jnet  the  size  shown  in  the  engraTingfl. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Tho  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully ])rep!ired  specially  lor  the  Avte?ican  AgnculUtrist^ 
from  our  daily  record  during;  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  tho  month  ending  Nov.  12th,  1S77, 
and  for  tlie  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS   Al'  Tni:   NltW   VOIMC    MARKttTS. 

IReoetpts.  Fld'ir.  \V/iettL  Cajni.  Hue,  li<ir}eji.  OiitR, 
2C<l's(/n.inrHi39t.O0O  4,201,000  3,516,000  «'S,000  l,l;4,n00  1,303.000 

'26cl's!«»(nl'tli4O3,O0O  4,113,000  3,410,000  329,000  974,000  1,107,000 
Sat.ks.  FLnnr.    Wheiit.     ('om.      Hup..    Unrleii.    Oiii^. 

26(r3i;/;.sni'tli4!9,0il0  r;,941,000  4,267,000  423,000  1,' 43.000  1,397,000 
26d'3(fi»tiu'lli441,000  5,913,000  4,851,000  437,000    353,000  1,329,000 

2.  Coniptni.vin  loiUi.  ^tnne  ppritxt  itC  tfii-l  tune  t<tf;t  year. 
KKfiHlcrs.  Flour.  WlieitL  Com.  Riie.  Barleii.  OaU. 
26  days  1S77.. 391,000  4,201.000  S.alG.OOO  40:1.0001.114.000  1,603,000 
26  days  1876.. 321, 000  2,196,000  2,Si5,000  207,000  419,000  1,437,000 
Sat.ks.  Flour.  ]y//erU.  t'orn.  Hue.  Uttrleij.  OfU.t. 
26  days  1877  .429,000  5,944,(100  4.207.000  428.000  1.043,000  1,397,000 
26  days  1370.. 312,000  2,117,000  3,643.000    141,000    199,000  1,436,003 

3.  Stock  of  (jratn  in  store  at  JS^gw  York. 

M'/ieai.  Corn.      lh.ie.  Unrletj.    Oain.  Matt. 

tinsli.  bush.       hiisli,  biisli.     biisli.  bush, 

KOT.  5,1877..    931,374  2.643.503  166.949  368,429  1,770,7.59  328.388 

Oct.  S,  1S77,.    28,S.693  2.975,828    28.626  69,046     881,826  370,166 

May  7,    1877..    761,036  468,809  193,016  174,375     317,8S1  291,654 

reb.  7.  1S77..S.0SS.S19  2,302,261  314,142  611.114     956.114  388.605 

Jan.  8.  1877.  .3.663.010  3.077.r.04  341,750  905,615  1.088.104  425,400 

Bee.  11.I8;6..3.110.2S3  3,38.5,554  218,841  873,310  1,182,322  513,041 

Aug.  7.  1876.  .3,831 .299  901.5.57    94,960  53,914  1,232,895  434,203 

Apr.  10, 1876.  ,3,393,014  232,140    68.429  200,381     706.283  436,942 

Jan.  10,  1876.. 5,302,293  603,983  100,7U  325,1911,080,300  307,433 

4.  Exports.from  Neio  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Nov.  8. 
Flour.     Wheat.     Corn.     Ri/e.    Jiarletj.  Oat^.   Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush,  busli.  busli.  bush.  bush. 
1877.1.110,000  16.831,000  20.784.000  1.915.000  1,391,000  411,000  323,000 
1876. 1,673.116  21,949,300  15,152,703  918,706  29,223.571,000  9:2,000 
1875.1,623.0  3  22,616,004  11,918.115     1.59,952  235  117,481  288,030 

1874.1.890,775  33,079,216  17,506,617     584,465        3,320  106,342  331,249 

5.  'i'lde-ioater  Receipts  at  Alhavv,  from  opening  oj  nav- 

igation to  Nov.^tJt,: 
.Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.      lUtrlev.    Oats.    Malt. 
bbls.       bush.     bush.      bush.     bush",     hush,     bush, 
"77..  14,600    9,843,300  20,341.700  1,074,000  2,653.700  3.510,500  554.500 
'76..  27.800  10,089.700  10,221,700     698,800  1,878.700  2.645,200  634,500 
'75..  97,.50ll  17,114,400    7.930.900     181,400  2,160,700  2,163,6011596,31,0 
'74..]3!1,;00  2I.3il5,600  17,141,800     263,2  0  1,693.500  2,795,600      .... 
"73.. 128,300  20.192,600  17,19.',500     914,500  1,667.600  3,040,206       .... 
•73. .104,100    7.801,400  2.5,484,200     3.57,3110  2,119,000.5.075,300       .... 
•!I. .233.000  18,184.000  18.124.0110     707.200  3,518.000  4.833.200 
to.  .350,600  13,918,300   4,534,300     539,900  2,306,300  5,210,900 

CunuicN-r  Wnor.KSAT.K  Prtcbs. 

Oct.  12.  Nov.  12. 

Pkice  of  Gor.i) 103  103  5-8 

Fl.oui:— Super  to  ICxtra  Stale  $5  15  (<o  6  35  ¥4  80  fa  6  00 

Super   lo  E.xtra  Southern....  5  15  (gi  8  75  4  90  f^  8  75 

Extra   Western  5  75  ®10  00  5  40  @  9  75 

Extra  Genesee 6  35  ©7  75  6  00  (gi  7  50 

Supeiliiie   Western 5  15  (gi  5  65  4  90  r<o  5  35 

liTR  Fr.oiTi:   3  75  (?S  4  65  3  75  @  4  45 

Corn-.Mkai 2  60  ®  S  50  .  2  70  (a  3  40 

WuRA'r-All  kinds  of  White.  1  40  ®  1  63  1  38  @  1  55 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Ambei-.  115  @  1  60  115  kc  1  47 

GouN— Yellow    60  @      —  03  (S      65 

Mixerl    53  @      60  61  is      63 

White 65  @      63  64  ®      65 

OA-rs— Western SI  @      42  34  @      44 

State 35  @      44  37  ®      45 

KTlt 68  ®      80  66  ®      78 

BAltl.lcv 70  ®      95  68  @      97X 

Barley  Malt 75  @  1  25  70  ®  1  25 

Hav— Hale,  in  100  lbs 40  at      85  40  @      90 

Straw.  |i  100  IliS 35  ®      65  35  a      65 

Cotton- M kid liiiKs.  IS  Ik...  iiM(ia      n%  li)i(3     UK 

UOPS— Uiou  of  1ST7.  «l  lb B  ®      13  5  ®      15 

old.^B 2  ®       7  2  ®       0 

FEATURns— hive  Geese,  ?( lb.  40  ®     50  45  ®     50 

SSKD-Clover,  in  lb  8><®       85^  V/,<!i        8% 

'I'imotliv.  ill  bushel 1  40  ®      —  1  35  (^  1  45 

Flax,  fi  bushel 140  ftS  1  45  145  ©150 

ScOAC— Refi'g&  GrocerviOlb  7X®       9%  7  ®       9?^ 

MoLASsits,  Cuba.  iPEal,60  test  —  ®      38  —  @      40 

Hew  Orleans,   Vg.al' 40  @      56  32  ®      64 

CoFFEit— l;io(Gol(l) 16  @      20  151^®      I9K 

ToBAf^oo.  KeiiLueky,  &c,. ?llb.  4K(io      15  4  ®      15 

Seed  Leal,  if!  lb in®      60  4  ®      50 

Woor.—noinesUc  Fleece,  IP  lb  28  ®      55  20  @      55 

Domestic,  pulled,  ill  lb 80  ®      38  28  ®      38 

ftallforuia,  sprins  clip, 13  ®      31  13  ®      81 

California  l.-ll  clip 10  ®      25  10  ®      25 

Tallow,  iPlb         7X®       '''A  'X®       IH 

Oii^Cakk— i(>  ton    S3  00  @33  50  34  00  ®35  50 

Por.K—M  ess,  is  barrel  14  35  ®14  45  14  25  ®    — 

Extra  riliiie.  It  barrel 10  00  ®10  50  —  ®     — 

Serf— Extra  mesa 13  00  ®14  00  13  OO  @14  00 

liAun.  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  iiilOO  lb  7  00  ®  9  75  8  CO  ®  9  25 

aurrKU— State.  iP  lb 15  ®      35  15  ®      35 

■Wesrern.   poor  to  fancy,  ?(  lb.  14  ®      35  12  ®      35 

Sheese  .   .                         ...  5  ®      n^  5  ®      13 

Eggs— Fresh.  ^  dozen       ....  19  ®     22H  22  @     26 

yoTJLTKT— Fowls  &  Chickens  10  ®     18  10  ®     15 

Tnrkeys— isib 13  ®     17  10  ®     15 

6eese,|)pair 1  00  ®  2  00  1  25  ®  2  00 

Bncka,  Wpoir 60  ®      90  50  ®      90 

Kocsters.^SIb 6  ®       9  6  ®       8 

Ducks,  Wild.  ¥1  pair 25  ®     75  SO  ®     65 

Grouse. ?)pair 80  ®     90  85  ®  1  00 

PARTr.tn(JK.3S  pair 40  @      75  40  @      80 

Ploticr.  (p  doz 100  ®  1  25  125  ®  1  37>i 

Snipe.  iK>r  doz SO  ®  1  25  SO  ®  1  S7JS 

Woodcock. IS  pair 00  ®     70  ,50  ®     65 

Venison.^  lb 15  ®     20  14  ®     18 

Hares.  ¥*  pMir —  ®     —  4)  ®     60 

Turnips  flbbl 60  ®      75  60  ®      75 

Cars  vHKs-ii)  100 100  ®  2  25  125  ®  3  60 

Onions— new.tl  bbl 100  @  1  50  100  (3  125 

Lettucf,.  ?1  bid 60  ®  1  00  60  ®  1  00 

Carrots,  ^  1110  bnnches 1  00  ®     —  87  ®  1  00 

Potatoes— new ,^  libl 125  («.  2  00  125  ®  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— fi  bbl 175  ®  2  25  175  ®  2  25 

Tomatoes,  per  box 20  ®     SO  20  @     30 

Beets.  Bbbl 1  00  Hii      —  50  ®  1  00 

Peas— Canada,  ni  bond.  Sbu.  85  ®     86  83  ®     85 

green,  S  bush 1  30  ®  1  40  1  40  ®  1  50 

Beans-H   hushel 1  70  ®  2  75  1  80  ®  2  75 

Broosi-corn  ..        —  ®      —  Z%(fti        7>^ 

BKPPKRS.^bbl 1  00  ®  1  50  1  25  ®      — 

Apples— m  hiirrel 1  00  ®  2  75  1  00  @  3  50 

Cauliflower,  ¥1  bbl —  ®     —  1  CO  @  3  00 

Okra.?1100 15  @      20  15  ®      20 

Peanuts,  domestic,  V  bush..  1  15  @  1  45  1  OO  ®  1  30 

Grapes.^  Tb 3  @      10  4  @       9 

Pears,  iil  bill 2  00  ®  7  00  125  ®10  (10 

Quinces,  «>!  bhl —  la     —  4  00  @  a  00 

Cbanbeeries— S  bbl 5  00  ®  7  00  5  00  ®  6  60 

?t  bkt 1  00  ®  2  25  2  00  ®  1  00 


Gold  liaa  been  np  to  103?^,  and  down  to  102J^,  closing 
Nov.  12,  at  102%,  as  against  103  ou  Oct.  12 ;  103?^  on 
Sept.  12:  105?|  on  July  12;  104?^  on  June  12;  107^  on 
May  12 ;  lOlJg  on  Marcii  12  ;  106  on  January  12,  1877;  and 
109"4  on  the  12th  of  November,  1876, . . .  A  brisk  business 
has  i)een  reported  in  the  loading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  but 
at  variable  prices.  Tlic  Wheat  movement  has  been  of 
unusual  magnitude,  in  the  way  of  receipts,  sales  (largely 
on  speculation),  and  exports,  Tlie  export  clearances 
hence  of  Wheat  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  3,  reached  over 
2,400,000  bushels — the  largest  aggregate  for  one  week  in 
a  long  period  of  time.  Toward  the  close,  prices  of  Flour 
and  Grain  generally  exhibited  more  firmness,  ou  less 
urgent  offerings,  imd  a  very  good  inquiry,  in  part  for 
sliipment.  Barley  and  Oats  continued  in  request  for  ex- 
port.    The  Barley  shipments,  on  tlic  new  crop,  have  thus 

far  been  quite  important Cotton  has  been  less  souglit 

after,  and  at  the  close,  quoted  weaker  in  price  —  Pro- 
visions have  been  more  freely  dealt  in,  iu  good  part  for 
sliipment,  hnt  closed  tamely  and,  as  .a  rule,  easier  in 

price Hay  has  been  comparatively  quiet,  but  quoted 

steady An  active  movement   has    been  reported  'in 

Hops,  the  receipts  and  sales  of  wliich  luive  been  to  un- 
usually liberal  aggregates — the  sales  mainly  for  export — 

and  prices  left  off  more  firmly Seeds  have  been  of 

ready  sale,  and  generally  held  with  more  confidence  as  to 

values,  but  closed  sliglitly  in  favor  of  buyers Wool 

has  been  iu  less  request  and  somewhat  depressed  iu 
price,  on  freer  offerings  of  most  kinds  of  domestic  pro- 
duct, . .  ^Tobacco,  Naval  Stores,  and  Petroleum  liavo  been 

moderately  active,  but  unsettled  as  to  prices Groceries 

lower  and  in  less  demand Ocean  freights  5veaker,  on  a 

more  liberal  supply  of  accommodation,  ..Grain  rates  by 
steam  to  Liverpool  closed  on  the  13th  of  Nov.  at  8®8X<?. ; 
to  Glasgow  at  S(®8^c^  ;  to  London  atS(^, ;  to  Liverpool, 
by  sail,  IMd.  ;  London,  by  sail,  ''i)4d..  per  bushel.  Flour 
to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  25.  Grf.,  ®  25.  9c?.  ;  London,  by 
sail,  2*.  @  2s.  Zd.,  and  by  steam  2s.  M.ia)  as.  ,•  Bristol,  by 
steam,  3s.  (gi  35.  3rf,  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  stram  to 
Liverpool,  32.s.  Qd.  %  45s.  per  ton  ;  Cotton  by  sail  ^/aa® 
J-.ic7.,and  steam  at  i.i(Z.  ^  lb.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork 
and  orders,  at  6s.  6rf.  @  7s.,  and  to  Continental  ports,  7s. 
(giSs. ;  Italian  ports,  6s.  6(i.  (a)  Gs.  IQ^d.  per  quarter. 

rVe»»    Yol-lc    Uvc-i^loclc   Sliirlcets. 

receipts, 

week  ending          Beeves.    Cows.     Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Oct.   23 S,8S4          81         2,437  27,323  33.443 

Oct.  29 10,1S3           87         1,961  31,831  2S,i,B 

Nov,    5           8,195           66         2,323  26,399  33,1S3 

Nov.  12 10,219         115         1,910  27,738  34,192 

Total  for  i  Weeks.. SI, i^        319        8,631  116,196  129,055 

do./ory))-eo.  4ir(ieAs44,141         386       12,114  110,056  107.3U 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 9,310         87       2,157  29,049  32,203 

do.  do.    tasj  J/o;i</t.. 11,035         06       S.028  29.014  26,803 

do.  do.  prev^s  ilouth  .10,0a         80       3,206  27,742  20,051 

Beeves, — Business  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
month  opened  witli  a  promise  of  improvement.  Light 
receipts  and  favorable  weather  gave  hopes  to  dealers, 
which,  however,  were  soon  dispelled  by  a  reaction  and 
prevailing  dullness.  Stocks  could  not  be  sold,  and  over 
a  thousand  head  went  over  on  the  first  Monday.  A  bad 
beginning  made  a  worse  ending,  and  tlie  market  contin- 
ued in  a  bad  way  throughout  the  whole  month,  ending 
worse  than  at  any  time  during  the  four  weeks  reported. 
Bad  weather,  Iieavy  receipts,  and  want  of  purchasers 
combined  to  produce  an  unusual  depression.  Of  course, 
prices  have  grown  smaller  by  degrees,  and  a  loss  of 
nearly  one  cent  a  pound  is  noted  during  tlie  month.  At 
the  close,  there  were  many  choice  cattle  for  sale  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  These  brought  9fa)10c. 
^  lb  for  56(357  lbs.  ^  cwt ;  a  few  choice  BSIbs.  sold  for 
119:£c.  The  few  Texans  and  Colorados  on  hand,  sold 
for  an  average  of  SJ^c.  ^  ft>.,  55  lbs.  to  the  cwt. 

The  pi'ices  for  tlic  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
WEEK  ENDING         Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

(let.  22 a    ®I3    c.  8.S®11    c.  USi'c. 

Oct.  20 7'<;®13    c.  8    on    c.  9)-4-c. 

Nov.  5 7><@13    c.  8    (iWXc.  9Kc. 

Nov.  13 7Si®llXc.  8>i®10>ie.  9    c. 

Co\FS. — A  good  demand  has  existed  during  the 
montli  for  extra  cows,  and  an  advance  in  price  was  made. 
$50(®$T5  was  paid  for  choice,  and  ordinary  brought  $33® 
$45.  Some  poor  things  sold  as  low  as  $20.  The  market 
closed  easier,  the  demand  having  fallen  off,  and  the  offer- 
ings being  very  poor  and  unattractive Calves, — A 

fair  demand  has  been  apparent  all  the  month,  and  this, 
with  a  decreasing  supply,  has  stiffened  the  business. 
Prices  have  lagged,  nevertheless,  and  only  at  the  close 
have  dealers  marked  up  figures  successfully.  Grassers 
are  not  in  demand,  and  sell  slowly  at  ^}:l%A%c.  ^  lb., 
live  weight.    Good  veals  have  sold  readily  at  7@0ijc. 

^jj   B).,    live  weight Slieep    and    liamtos,— The 

slieep  market  is  overdone.  Things  have  been  so  bad 
tliat  tho  difficulty  in  disposing  of  skins,  not  to  speak  of 
mutton,  has  caused  a  continued  dullness.  Prices  were 
never  lower.  At  the  close,  a  better  feeling  prevailed, 
wiHl  smaller  receipts  ;  lambs  sold  at  5X@6e.  ^  B>.,  live 
weight,  and  sheep  brought  iy,@ii%c.  ^  lb.    N.  T.  State 

ewes  sold  for  i%o.  ^  lb.,  alive Sivino  have  been 

quiet,  without  notable  change.    City  dressed  closed  dull. 


selling  at  6@65io.  ^  B.  ;  Jersey  dressed  sold  at  7@7Jio. 
and  ly^n.  for  the  best.  Live  si«ld  for  5>ic.  ^  ft.  for  188 
fts. ;  ^.20  per  100  for  228fts.,  and  pigs  of  116  fts.  sold  for 
53bC.  per  ft. 

Prices  of  Feed, 

Bran,  per  ton $1S.OO®$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton - 19,00(8  31,00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton 1.5.00®  21.00 

Lluseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  ton 44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton 25.50®  40,00 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  tb 3®        4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv.Guaiiolo  p.ct,  ammonia,  standard,  V  ton. .$56.50 

do.       do.  Lobo.-i,       do.       do.       do 47.50 

do.       do.       guaranteed,^  ton,  cargo  C  57.60 

do         do.        rectified,  per  ton,  10  p.  c.  70.50 

do.       do.  do.  do.       3.40  p.  c.  62.50 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works.  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. ..55.00 


Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Ville  fovmulal  p.  1,000  lbs 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Wheat  and  Grass  Manure,  ^  1.000 

Frnit  and  Vino  Manure,  do. 

Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  .... 

do.  do.  extra  fine 

do.  do.  fine 

do.  do.  medium 

do.  do.  medium 

Dissolved  Bone,  l.T  per  cent. 


per  ton. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


26.14 
27.00 
17.50 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
36.00 
37.00 
40.00 

40.00 

Dryjj'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p.c.  am'a  42.00 
"■'"'"  42.00 

22.00 
12.00 
60.00 
11.00 
16.00 
45.00 
20.00 
,00@8.00 
9>6C. 


Quinnipiac  Feriilizer  Go's.  Phosphate,  per  ton.. 

"  "       Dry  jj'd  Fish  Guano,  ton  9  p. 

*'  "        Pine  Island  Gu;ino,  per  ton. 

Stockbridgc  Corn  Mannre,  (Boston)  per  acre... 

"  Potato       do  do  do 

"  Tobacco     do  do  do 

*'  Eye  do  do  do 

"  Wlieat       do  do  do 

Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton 

German  Potash  Salts.  (25@35  per  r-ent),  per  ton. 

Gypsnm,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  11) 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potasli44  per  cent)  per  lb. ...4 

do.  do.     (actual  potash  27A  per  cent)  per  lb  2    c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$20.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb...2>^c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb iKc.®  5    c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (2-i  percent.),  per  lb ;')  *c.@  53^c. 

Dried  Blood  orDried  Meat  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton.  $50 


containing  a  great  variety  of  It^ms,  inc'uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
hjpe  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

Publishers'  Notices,  Terms,  etc. —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  Amer^caji  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3  ;  Three  Copies,  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.':0  ($1-30  each) ;  /^^"ye  to  Alne  Copies.  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Co-pies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  T.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 
cept to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
char.q;e  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid RemittanceSf  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Ecgistered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  Tolunies 
from  Vol.  16  to  35  inclusive,  supplied  at  $"2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  Is- 
sued for  20  years  past,  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  each.... 
Clubs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time.at  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club, 

ScBKliii;;:  $ni1><<iOi-iption^. — I^o  letter 
Needed,— At  the  bottom  of  page  487  will  be  found  a 
convenient  blank  form  for  filling  up  with  names  of  eub- 
Bcribers.  This  form  c^n  be  cut  off  without  materially 
injuring  the  paper  for  preservation,  and  it  will  save  the 
necessity  of  writing  a  formal  letter. 

"W^riaifiig-  in  n  Book  Sent  l>y  Mail.— 
"J.  W.  A.  C.,"  Girardean  Co.,  Mo.  To  write  or  send 
any  written  paper  in  a  book  by  mail,  is  forbidden  by 
law,  and  makes  the  parcel  liable  to  letter  postage. 

Six    iVffillioit    I>ollai-s    Sm-plns !— In 

these  days  of  mismanagement  and  failure  of  many  Sav- 
ings Banks  and  Insurance  Companies,  it  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  find  institutions  tliat  rest  on  positively  solid 
foundations.  Elsewhere  in  this  paper  will  be  found  the 
results  of  a  searching,  thorough  Official  examination  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  One  Une  tellB 
the  whole  story.  After  deducting  for  all  losses  and  con- 
tingencies, and  reserving  $26,440,111  as  an  amplefundto 
meet  the  insurance  requirements  of  the  policies  in  force, 
there  still  remains  a  surplus  of  about  $6,000,000> 
We  cougratulatc  Pres't.  Franklin  and  his  associates  on, 
this  magnificent  showing.  Our  readers  interested  in 
Life  Assurance,  as  every  one  having  a  family  or  others 
dependent  on  him  ought  to  be,  will  Go  well  to  send  to  the 
Company,  a46  Broadway,  for  its  circulars  and  statements. 
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A  Ho;?:  Waslier. — Cleanliness  is  an  ef- 
fective agent  in  preventing  disease.  It  is  also  often 
telpful  as  a  remedy  for  various  diseases.  It  is  undenia- 
"ble  that  the  hog  is  the  most  filthy  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, simplybecause  it  is  provided  with  no  facilities  for 
-cleanlineae.  To  keep  hogs  iu  good  health,  perfect  clean- 
Jiness  of  body" and  pen  should  be  observed,  and  the  ani- 
mal most  willingly  accepts  the  means  for  freeing  itself 
from  filth.  We  have  frequently  been  amused  to  observe 
the  gratification  shown  by  our  pigs  when  they  have  been 
treated  to  a  bath  from  a  hose  and  sprinkler,  and  the 
vigorous  rubbing  they  have  given  themselves  afterwards 
-against  a  rubbing  post.  This  was  made  a  weekly  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  the  pens  were  well  drenched 
with  water.  Now  a  device  for  washing  swine  has  been  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  Maddox,  by  which  these  ill-used  animals 
can  be  kept  clean,  and  their  health  preserved.  The  ma- 
■chine  is  manufactured  by  Bay  Bros.,  of  Baltimore,  who 
^Iso.  for  a  small  sum,  furnish  plans  and  specifications  by 
-which  the  machine  can  be  made  by  any  farmer. 

Oermaii  Asr"<^"»lt«irist— A  lSeqllei^t. 

—  The  German  edition  of  the  Anierican  AgricuUnj'ist 
.^hovld  be  in  the  hands  of  evert/  German  cultivator  and 
laborer  on  the  fann  or  in  the  garden.  Published  for  20 
years,  and  recognized  in  both  hcraispheresasauthority  iu 
-agricultural  matters,  it  has  absorbed  one  German  publica- 
tion after  another,  until  to-day  it  is,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  purely  German  agricultural  journal  in  the  United 
-States.  Containing  all  the  more  important  articles,  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  American  edition,  together  with 
:a  special  German  department,  by  Hon.  Fredkkick 
M0ENCH,  the  distinguished  cultivator  of  Missouri,  it 
presents  in  each  issue,  invaluable  information  for  every 
farmer,  gardener,  and  fruit  grower.  The  Ge?^man  Agri- 
cultu7'i'it  has  &\l  the  benefit  of  the  large  outlay  required 
in  the  preparation  of  the  English  edition,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  can  be  furnished  at  such  cheap  rates  ; 
otherwise,  it  could  not  be  supplied  at  less  than  three 
times  the  present  price.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  the  coming  year.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the 
German  edition  for  their  gardeners  and  workmen,  with 
-as  much  regularity  as  they  furnish  them  necessary  tools 
.and  implements.  A  year's  subscription  receipt  would 
make  a  capital  Christmas  or  New  Year's  present  to  them. 
All  new  German  comers,  especially,  should  have  the 
paper,  and  we  ask  all  our  readers  to  make  known 
its  merits  to  those  who  are  settling  among  them. 
By  80  doing,  they  wiU  indirectly  benefit  themselves, 
for  as  adjoining  lands  are  improved  and  made  profit- 
.able  by  intelligent  farming,  their  own  lands  must 
increase  in  value.  Many  Germans  subscribe  for  their 
friends  in  the  Fatherland.  The  latter  find  useful  hints 
-and  suggestions  in  the  paper  which  European  journals 
do  not  supply.  Those  who  may  contemplate  migrating 
.at  any  time  in  the  future  to  America,  to  engage  in  soil 
■culture,  stock-raising,  or  fruit-growing,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  German  AgricuUtuist,  inasmuch  as  it 
■will  give  them  rauch-nended  information  in  advance, 
:and,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepare  them  for  their  new  field 
of  labor.  The  single  and  club  rates  are  the  same  as  for 
the  English  edition,  and  may  be  clubbed  with  it. 

N.  B.—Tha  German  edition  of  the  American  Agricul- 
iurUt  is  to  be  greatly  improved,  beginning  with  the  De- 
cember number.  It  is  to  have  a  beautiful  illustrated, 
tinted  paper  cover,  and  other  added  attractions,  which 
■will  make  that  Journal  still  more  valuable. 

IVi'UrasUa. — Many  letters  are  daily  receiYci\ 
inquiring  about  this  State,  its  soil,  climate,  and  dosini- 
tility  as  a  farming  country;  Iu  a  journey  across  the 
State,  a  few  years  ago.  we  formed  a  much  more  favorable 
opinion  of  its  soil  than  we  had  i)reviously  possessed. 
During  the  past  summer,  one  of  our  associates  spent 
■several  weeks  there,  visiting  a  majority  of  the  Counties, 
and  was  very  favorably  impressed.  From  all  be  could 
gather,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  we  judge 
that  any  farmer  going  tlicro,  with  sufficient  means  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  tcmjiorarily,  until  lie  gels  a 
fitart— that  is,  until  ho  can  get  a  first  crop  harvested— can 
hardly  fail  to  do  well.  This  year,  a  largo  number  have 
made  ontnub  from  a  single  han'ost  to  pav  all  expenses 
■of  the  crop,  and  Iho  original  cost  of  the  land,  with  a  sur- 
plus over.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  localities, 
prices  of  land  in  market,  etc.,  would  do  well  to  write  to 
ITon.  O.  F.  Itavia,  at  Omaha ;  or,  A.  E.  Touzalin^  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

l>isIo<':ilioii  ol  <1ic  I*;ito11:i  (^(aflo). 
— "  O.  R.  C.."'  Flatbush,  L.  1.  When  the  imtella  or  knee- 
cap has  been  dislocated  by  any  means,  tlie  ronirdy  is  lo 
■draw  the  foot  forward,  by  moans  of  a  rope  tied  to  the 
fetlock  and  pas'^od  throuirb  n  saddle  girth,  if  other  moans 
fail,  and  thm  press  tlie  bone  into  its  place.  Then  batho 
the  part  In  Ico-cold  water  and  decoction  of  oak  bark,  and 
ieep  the  horse  on  a  level  floor  for  a  week  or  two. 


GO  (lO 

"i  A  Great  Favor  ^i 

oo  oo 

00  oo 

^^  It  will  be,  if  a^  our  6ul)scribers,  who  have  not  **" 
oo  '  '  oo 

oo  done  so  already,  will  send  in  iheir  renewals  for  oo 
00  oo 

oo  ISTS,  and  any  new  names  to  come  with  them,  iui-  oo 

oo  GO 

00  iwcaiixteiy,  on  receipt  of  this  2)ai}e,  ^  fob  the  reason  oo 

oo  that  it   will  enable  our  old  experienced  Book-  (o 

QQ  keepers  and  Cbrks  to  get  the  names  carefully  ana  ^o 

0'^  neatly  arranged  alphabetically,   in   the  different  ^^ 

00  States  and  Territories,  before  the  Holidays,  when  oo 
00  •'  '  oo 

oo  tliere  is  always  a  rush  of  busines--,  requiring  ni'^ht  oo 
oo  .  °       oo 

00  work,   the  calliug  iu  of   temporary  clerks,   etc.  oo 

oo  This  is  especially  important  the  present  year,  as  So 

Sq  the  sending  out  of  the  Microscopes  will  involve  qq 

^^  four-fold  work,  since   every  instrument  must  be  ^ 

00  carefully  packed,  directed,  and,  when  sent  bv  ex-  oo 
oo  J  ±  1  •'go 

GO  press,  a  receipt  taken  for  it.    It  will  take  no  more  oo 

GO  GO 

GO  time  to   reneio  smscHptio)is   Dec.   1st   i/ian  at  a  oo 

00  ^(tter  dais.     Clubs  can  "be  increased  at  anytime,  oo 

QQ  as  noted  elsewhere.    Those  sending  for  the  micro-  q^ 

^'•^  scopes  first  will  receive  them  first.  ^^ 

oo  ^  GO 

OQ  The  Next  Volume  will  certainly  be  supei'ior  to  q% 
on  any  2?rei!20!/»*  one.  Increased  experience  and  new  ^^ 
oo  facilities  will  secure  this.  From  those  who  approve  ^^ 

oo  00 

00  our  work,  we  ask  as  a  favor,  that  theywlh  invite  oo 
00  •  oo 

oo  other  friends  ana  neighbors  to  join  our  company,   oo 

00  Will  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to  each  one  of  our  read-  oo 

oo  crs  to  bring  along  one,  two,  three,  or  more--a^  qq 

°"  least  one — to  begin  with  us  the  new  year?    It  will  ^^ 

oo  be  a  favor  appreciated  oy  us,  while  every  addition  oo 

00  '  ^  -^  00 

00  to  the  number  of  subscribers  gives  us  increased  oo 
oo  00 

GO  facilities  for  doing  better  for  al'i.  go 

oo  00 

00  S^^  In  writing,  letali  matters  lor  the  editors  oo 
oo  oo 

00  be  on  a  separate  sneet,    contamlng,   a. so,   your  oo 

GO  name,  P.  0.,  County,  State,  ana  the  date.  oo 

CO  00 

OG1000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
GOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOO 

To  AdTertiser.s — Important  Minis. 

—1st.  All  who  have  plants,  seeds,  implements,  .ndeed 
anything,  to  piace  before  farmers,  should  not  forget  that 
January  and  February,  especially  jauuarj',  .s  their  sea- 
son for  rest,  for  reading,  tor  planning  and  laying  out 
their  work  for  the  year,  and  decidins-  ujion  what  they  wih 
use  in  the  way  of  seeds,  implements,  improved  antmais, 
what  purchases  they  will  make.  Tins  journal  is  not  -ike 
a  daily  or  weekly  paper— read  to-day,  and  in  the  waste- 
basket  to-morrow— but  it  is  preserved  for  reterence  tor 
months,  generally  for  years.— 2d.  No  advertisement  can 
"be  admitted,  at  any  price,  from  any  pci-son  who  is  not 
fully  believed  to  have  both  the  aWAtij  and  intention  to 
do  just  uihat  he  promises.— Zd.  No  patent  medicmes  or 
secret  things  are  admitted.  We  have  recently  returned 
an  unusual  amount  of  money  offered  for  advertismg 
such  things,  showing  that  some  i)eop4e  have  forgotten, 
or  do  not  understand  our  rules. — 4th.  The  best  advertise- 
ment is  one  setting  forth  7iwst  clearly  whut  is  for  sale, 
its  cost,  and  how  to  get  it.— 5th.  The  German  edition  ot 
Iho  A inericafi  Agriculturist  IB  iiv^\via.h\G  and  cheap  me- 
dium for  reaching  a  large  claass  of  most  inteUigent  peo- 
ple ;  it  circulates  in  every  State  of  tho  Union,  largely  in 
some  of  them  ;  in  Germany,  Kussia,  Austria,  Norway, 
and  most  other  countries. 

CAiilkS  cau  at  anj- time  be  increased  by  remit- 
ting for  each  addition,  the  jtrice  i>aid  by  llie  original 
members  ;  or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  largor  one  at 
reduced  rates,  thus:  One  having  sent  10  subscribers  and 
$11,  may  afterwards  send  10  names  more  and  $9,  making 
23  subscribers  at  $1.10  each,  and  so  of  other  club  rates. 

Iu<lin-Itai1>1><^i*  or  <wiim  Bool $.,  arc  at 

certain  lime-:,  and  in  particular  inaces,  of  so  much  rea. 
comfort  and  value  to  farmers  and  otherH  of  our  readers, 
that  in  February,  1S7G,  we  gave  au  account  of  their  man- 
ufacture. Tliis  article  described  and  illustrated  the  pro- 
cesses followed  at  the  "L.  Candee  A  Co."  works,  atNew 
Ilaven,  Conn.,  the  oldest  factory  »f  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  article  referred  to  appeared,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  t^st  the  quality  and  obsiTve  the  satisfactojy 
wearing  of  the  "Standard  Pure"  boot^  supplied  by 
*' Candee  AT^o."  It  is.  as  we  know  from  experience, 
exceedingly  annoying  to  find  an  article,  upon  which  baa 
been  expended  great  care  and  thought  in  bringing  It  to 
pcrfoclion,  clo-Joly  imitated,  and  put  before  ttie  public, 
as  our  own.     We  are  told,  and  there  U  but  little  satisfac- 


tion in  knowing  it— that  the  highest  possible  testimony 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  excellence  of  an  article,  is  to  im- 
itate it.  The  Caudee  Co.,  finding  that  boots  are  made  of 
adulterated  stock,  in  exact  imitation  of  their  "■  pure  gum 
ooots,"  have  issued  a  circular  cautioning  all  purchasers 
that  their  boots  are  branded  on  the  leg.  in  plain  letters : 
"Standard  Pur.-.  'L.  Candee  &  Co.,  ■"' and  slate  that 
all  other  makers  of  ■'  Pure  Gam  Boots  "  have  adopted  a 
similar  brand.  They  state  that  all  boots  not  similarly 
branded,  whether  dull,  or  finished  with  a  luster,  are 
made  from  poor  stock,  which  the  purchaser,  from  in- 
spection only,  can  not  distinguish  from  the  "Pure.'" 
Purchasers  of  rubber  boots,  should  look  to  the  brand 
upon  the  leg.  At  the  great  Trade  Sale  of  rubber  goods, 
held  in  Boston  in  October  last  the  Candee  goods 
brought  higher  prices  than  any  others  sold. 


Sundry    Humbusg. 

One  ofthcrascalitiesprac- 
ticable  in  cities  is  that  of 
personating  a  police  ofliccr. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  by  a 
rogue  to  accomnlish  some 
purpose. of  intimidation  or 
other  scheme;  but  the  risk 
^^^  of  detection  is  great,  and  the 
^S^=  punishment  heavy.  It  is 
""S  much  safer  to  pretend'to  be 
\^S  a  detective,  and  in  view  of 
i3  the  number  of  private  de- 
Ji  tcctivc  concerns — some  of 
^S  which  are  organized  rascal- 
73  ities,  on  the  principle  of 
^^  ■  s<.t  a  rogue  to  catch  a 
~~~-  injne"  — that  have  noth- 
to  do  with  the  regular 
police  force,  and,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  detectives  depends 
largely  upon  being  an- 
known,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens iliut  inny;es  assume  to  be  detectives,  and  under  this 
disguise  manage  to  fleece  timid  or  unsuspecting  persons. 
This  has  happened  a  number  of  times,  but  it  remained 
for  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  have  an  organized  bogus  detective 
force,  and,  under  the  pretense  of  a  widely-extended 
secret  service,  manage  to  raise  a  crop  of  petty  swindles. 
For  some  months  we  have  received  occasional  postal- 
cards,  setting  torih  the  claims  and  aims  of  the 

'united   states   SECr.ET   SERVICE    COMPANY. " 

This  proposed  to  do  a  "General  Detective  Business^ 
and  especially  to  go  for  "  swindling  advertisers."  The 
special  method  iu  which  this  company  would  ''realize" 
was  not  evident  on  the  face  of  tlie  card,  and  all  that  we 
could  do  was  to  warn  our  friends,  by  mail,  to  let  the 
thing  alone,  as  its  very  title  was  a  fraud.  Tliere  is  a  "  TJ. 
S.  Secret  Service  Co.,"  but  It  does  not  advertise  for  busi- 
ness, it  being  attached  to  the  Treasury — and.  perhaps, 
other  departments  at  Washington.  One  suspicious  thing 
about  this  "Secret  Service  Oo."  was  its  method  of  get- 
ting names  to  which  lo  send  cards.  Notwithstanding  al. 
that  has  been  said,  some  papers  (and,  we  arc  sorry  to  say, 
some  agricultural  papers)  continue  to  advertise  a  remark- 
able "  Lamp-Glass  Co."  Persons  sending  to  the  glass 
concern,  for  circular,  conccruin^g  their  wonderful  terms 
to  "agents,"  in  a  lew  days  after  receive  one  of  the '*  De- 
tective Co.'s"  advertisements,  directed  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  glass  chimney  document.  All  this  .-odked  sus- 
picious, but  we  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  develop- 
ments; and  tliey  came  at  last,  as  they  arc  very  sure  to  do 
if  one  is  patient.  It  appears  that  the  "  U.  S.  Secret 
Service  Co."  advertised  for  members  of  its  force.  What 
is  a  "Service  Co."  wilhout  servers?  Ourcnrrespoudent, 
"A.  D.,"  of  Marengo,  IU.,  applied.  lie  was  accepted, 
his  salary  to  he  $1,000  to  $;i,030  a  year ;  hut  lie  must  first 
"  sign  enclosed  certificate,"  which  "  would  bo  referred  to 
proper  ofticer.-^,"  etc.  "-\.J)."  signed  and  sent.  Soon 
he  received  another  letter,  and  then — (ho  cat  was  out  of 
the  bag.  The  "Secret  Service  Co."  send  a  circular  say- 
ing that  they  publish 

"the   AMERICAN   CRIMIXAL  GAZETTE." 

Every  mcmoer  ot  the  lorce^is  "  required  to  be  a  regular 
subscriber,"  and  pay  his  $."1  "in  advance.  Then  "A. 
D."  is  told:  "When  you  remit,  enclose  the  money 
in  au  ortlinary  envelop;  po  not  seni>  by  P.  0. 
money  order,  or  iu  a  registered  letter.  Scud  iu  or- 
dinary mail,  as  you  would  any  letter  on  business."  All 
that  m.acliinery  to  got  a  paltry  $3;  but,  then,  the  letters 
appear  to  he  done  by  one  of  the  new  copying  processes, 
and  may  he  turned  ofi"  very  rapidly,  and.  as  the  ofl"or  of 
$1.0(10  to  $:i,Ot'l;^  salary  was  pretty  good  bait,  the  $3  re- 
niitlances  no  doubt  came  in  lively.  But.  afier  alMhcir 
caution  about  mailing,  the  "  Co."  has  been  hauled  up  to 
auswiM"  to  an  indictment  fiir  sending  matter  through  the 
mails  "calculated  to  defniud  the  public."  Tho  transac- 
tion has  quite  soured  our  correspondent,  "  A.  D.."  as  he 
wishes  us  to  "advise  no  one  to  send  any  money  into 
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Ciuciuiiati  under  any  circniustimces,  as  there  is  a  regular 
ring  there."  We  must  admit  that,  for  a  city  of  its  size, 
Cincinnati  does  very  well  in  the  Humbug  line;  but  our 

friend,   ''A.  D.,"   is  quite  too  general One  of  the 

periodical  humbugs — and  one  that  breaks  out  at  this 
season,  when  long  evenings  come— is  the  chap  with  his 

*'eeautiful  gas-light  and  safety  burner." 
It  is  quite  old,  but  none  the  less  dangerous,  and  must 
meet  with  success  somewbere,  else  it  would  not  live  from 
year  to  year.  The  chap  with  the  stuff  was  recently  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  inquiries  come 
concerning  it.  It  is  a  contrivance  for  burning  tbe  vapor 
of  naphtha,  benzine,  gasoline,  or  some  of  the  light  petro- 
leum products,  and  there  is  no  gas  whatever  about  it. 
These  articles  are  dangerous  to  have  about  the  house, 
with  or  without  a  "  safety  burner."  Our  advice  is  con' 
deused  into 

don't. 
In  the  village  uear  which  the  writer  resides,  the  "gas- 
light" chap  came  along  several  years  ago.  One  hotel 
and  several  stores  invested  in  the  "  gas"  lamps.  Some 
time  after,  we  heard  of  trouble  at  the  hotel— more  gas 
than  was  wanted,  and  much  more  smoke.  It  was  but  a 
few  months  before  these  "  safety  burners  "  disappeared 
from  the  place  entirely.  They  are  dangerous  at  all  times, 
and  are  a  swindle  in  pretending  to  be  gas,  when  they 

only  burn  vapor That  remarkable  "Mining  Co.,"  in 

■which  an  investment  of 

"$1  WILL  SECURE   A  COMPETENCY  FOR  LIFE," 

finding  New  York  too  small — or  one  near  enough  like 
it  to  be  its  own  brother — has  turned  up  at  Calais,  Me. 
It  is  so  probable,  you  know,  that  a  mine  whicli  shells  out 
no  end  of  ore  worth  $1,348  per  ton,  should  have  its 
headquarters  down  among  the  lumber-yards  of  Maine, 
ftnd  be  begging  people  to  take  it  by  the  dollar's  worth. 
It  may  be  all  well  enough,  but,  then,  how  it  looks  I 

A  DRY  SHAVE  FOK  FIFTY  CENTS. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  saw  an  advertisement  of 
"Clark*s  Aromatic  Tablets,  or  Diamond  Shaver,"  "  war- 
ranted to  shave  any  man,  without  razor,  soap,  or  water  ; 
free  by  mail  for  fifty  cents,"  the  address  being  given  as 
in  East  Ninth  street.  Instead  of  sending  his  fifty  cents 
to  the  address,  and  getting  his  information  at  first  hands, 
our  friends  writes  to  know  about  the  shaver.  To  send 
from  our  office  np  to  E:ist  Ninth  street,  and  return,  may 
take  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  ease  of  finding 
the  parties  in  that  rather  "  promiscuous"  part  of  the 
city.  "We  can  not  always  send  a  person  off  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  ofl-hand  ;  so  we  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. Probably  our  Pennsylvania  friend's  beard  is 
growing  in  the  meantime,  and  he  fears  that  he  may  have 
to  take  to  the  old  fogy  "  razor,  soap,  and  water."  So,  in 
a  few  days  after,  he  "again"  writes  "for  information 
about  the  shaver."  "We  start  a  young  man  at  once  for 
East  Ninth  street,  with  fifLy  cents  in  his  pocket  for 
shaver,  and  ten  cents  for  car  fares.  He  goes,  but  is  long 
in  returning.  At  last  he  comes  ;  he  has  found  the  place  ; 
several  flights  up.  in  some  tenement  house.  Clark  &  Co. 
eyidently  propose  to  do  business  by  mat!,  and  are  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  customers.  Their  store  was  a  general 
living-room ;  their  business  people,  the  women  and 
children  of  a  tenement  house  family  ;  their  warehouse  a 
hnrcau  drawer,  out  of  which  came  the  "  Aromatic  Tablet 
and  Diamond  Shaver."  Seizing  the  prize,  and  not  for- 
getting to  deposit  the  half  dollar,  the  young  man  re- 
turned, and  we  were,  the  possessor  of  something.  It  was 
not  "aromatic,"  it  was  not  "diamond," 

BUT  IT  "WAS  A   "tablet." 

It  measures  2  in.  long,  !}.£  in.  wide,  and  J^  in.  thick.  It 
hatli  the  color  of  pummice  stone,  and  the  texture  of 
scouring  brick.  Did  we  try  it  on  our  beard?  Not  much. 
We  had  experienced  one  s/iave- sixty  cents'  worth— and 
th:it  would  do  for  one  day.  So  far  as  a  superficial  ex- 
amination goes,  the  stuff  is  powdered  pummice,  stuck 
slightly  together,  as  a  fragment  dropped  into  water  falls 
to  powder  at  once.  This  reminds  us  that  we  once  knew 
a  sea  captain  who  kept  his  beard  down  by  rubbiug  it 
"with  a  piece  of  pummice  stone,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  for  the  purpose.  If  any  one  wishes  this  Tablet 
for  $2,  we  will  consider  the  matter.  We  reckon  thus : 
Cash  for  Tablet,  fifty  cents;  car  fare,  ten  cents  ;  young 
man's  time,  forty  cents— $1.  As  all  fanpy  articles  should 
pay  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  we  name  §3,  but 
do  not  hold  ourselves  bound.  .."The  melancholy  days 
are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year,"  and  though  there  has 
rarely  been  a  finer  Autumn,  we  feel  sad,  and  have  to 
"drop  into  poetry,"  even  if  borrowed,  to  express  our 
sadness.    lu  fact, 

THESE  AUTUMN  DAYS  AKE  LONESOME-LIKE. 

With  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  gay  foliage  have 
gone— not  only  HnsscU  &Co.,  but  Hetheringtou  &  Co.  ; 
at  least,  they  make  themselves  manifest  no  longer.  In 
the  bright  summer  days,  it  was  a  dull  one  that  did  not 
bring  a  dozt-n,  and  from  that  up  to  a  market-basketfnl 
of  their  nicely-rrinted  circulars.  These  had  such  a  jolly 
lot  of  names  on  them  that  it  seemed  quite  sociable,  and 


when  we  could  see — oh,  ever  so  many  times  a  day— that 
by  just  going  and  paying  $15  we  could  get  no  end  of  gold 
watches  and  chains,  valued  at  $150— and  make  $135 
over  and  over  again.  Then,  when  we  think  how  we 
neglected  our  opportunities,  and  when  we  reflect  that  no 
more  of  these  offers  come  from  R.'s  &  Co.  or  H.'s  &  Co., 

well  may  we  say,  "  The  melancholy  days  have  come." 

Please  do  not  ask  our  opinion  of  these 

"WALL  STREET   SCHEMES, 

wherein  some  genius  has  found  out  how  other  people 
can  make  a  fortune  out  of  a  dollar— provided  you  will 
only  send  it  to  him,  or  those  who  print  a  lot  of  jargon 
about  "privileges,  puts,  calls,  and  straddles,"  words  of 
which  we  are  sure  our  inquirers  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing. We  repeat  to  these  the  old  gambler^'s  advice  to  the 
young  one:  "Never  play  a  game  you  do  not  understand." 
When  letters  began  to  come  concerniug  this  Wall  street 
gambling,  we  did  the  best  we  could  for  our  readers.  We 
went  to  men  of  high  standing,  who  deal  in  stocks  in  a 
legitimate  way.  We  were  assured  by  them  that  none  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  extend  Wall  street  practices  to 
the  prairies  and  back  woods,  have  any  business  standing 
at  the  Board  ;  we  asked  what  advice  to  give  concerning 
these  schemes,  and  received  for  reply, 

"TELL  'em  to  let   'eM  ALONE— LET  'EM  ALONE." 

We  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  in  these  cases,  and  we 
can  not  really  find  time  to  repeat  by  letter  what  we  have 
on  other  occasions  printed,  and  here  print  again,  as  a 
general  and  complete  answer  to  every  scheme  and  propo- 
sition of  the  kind Now  is  the  season,  or  soon  will 

be,  of  poultry  shows.  Those  who  expect  to  take  prizes 
with  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  others,  will  be  no- 
where alongside  of 

KING  DAGOBERT's  fowls. 

It  doesn't  matter  who  old  Dag.  was,  except  he  was  a 
king,  and  had  some  gardens.  When  Abbe  Somebody 
went  to  build  a  church  on  the  ruins  of  Dag.' s  chateau  and 
gardens,  he  found  a  hen  's  nest,  with  a  whole  settin'  of 
eggs.  These  eggs,  being  2,500,  more  or  less,  years'  old, 
were  being  about  to  be  thrown  away,  when  a  "  savant" 
was  consulted — those  are  chaps  they  have  in  France,  and 
call  them  so  because  they  "savey"  a  thing  or  two. 
Savant  hit  upon  a  splendid  way  of  finding  out  if  those 
"eggs  was  eggs."  Did  he  candle 'em?  No.  He  said 
"  set  'em,"  and  they  were  sot.  In  twenty-one  days  the 
question  was  settled.  To  make  it  short,  the  Abbe  has 
kept  the  Dagobertian  fowls  pure;  and  now,  wanting  to 
feed  the  poor  of  his  parish,  he  don't  do  it  at  first  hands, 
and  give  them  chicken  pie,  but  he — .  The  Abbe  is  about 
to  organize  (they  always  organize  in  France)  a  sale  of 
King  Dagobert's  eggs.  Don't  all  rush  at  once,  for  we 
m:iy  as  well  record  our  belief  that  we  don't  think  that 
that  breed  will  flourish  unless  fed  upon  wheat  raised 
from  that  found  in  the  mummy  boxes. 


Bound  CopJe?*  of  this  volume,  and  of  every 
previous  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVT.  (1857),  neatly  bound, 
with  gilt  backs, Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or 
$2.30  if  sent  by  mail.)    See  Publishers'  Notes,  page  454. 

Sail^sci-iption  Receipt's  I^^ot  Sent. — 

It  is  impracticable,  next  to  impossible,  to  forward  re- 
ceipts for  subscription  money  received.  Money  for- 
warded according  to  directions  (page  454),  is  very  rarely 
lost.  The  receipt  of  the  paper  is  evidence  of  receipt  of 
money.  Those  specially  desiring  acknowledgment,  can 
enclose  a  postal  card  directed  to  themselves,  and  write 
on  the  back  of  it  just  what  they  want  said.  Then,  on 
opening  a  letter,  the  postal  card  will  be  dated  and  signed 
at  the  ofB.ce,  and  put  into  the  mail. 

Mhsic  at  tiOvr  Kates- — One  of  our 
associates,  who  is  musically  inclined,  says  that  White, 
Smith  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  have  long  advertised 
in  our  columns,  send  in  their  "Folio  "  choice  selections 
of  new  music,  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

No  FareTrell  "^Vob*«1s. — Though  closing 
a  year,  we  offer  no  farewell  words,  because  we  expect  to 
m.eet  all  the  members  of  our  household  at  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Tear.  We  try  to  consider  every  regular 
reader  of  this  Journal  as  a  member  of  our  family,  whose 
interests  are  to  be  jealously  guarded  and  promoted  in 
every  possible  way,  and  the  multitude  of  kindly  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  of  this  mutual  relation,  continually 
coming  to  us,  are  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  greatest 
reward  of  our  labors.  We  hope  ever  to  merit  this  good 
will,  and  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  continue  to  spare 
no  efi'ort  to  increase  the  mutual  respect  and  kindly  feel- 
ing hitherto  existing  between  the  editors  and  readers  of 
the  American  AgTzculturist.  Everything  that  intelli- 
gence, industry,  earnest  effort,  and  liberal  expense  can 
do,  will  he  done  to  make  the  next  Volume  dtie  of  unpre- 
cedented excellence. 

Wov  llalf  S»rice  or  I\otlaiBi«-.— The 
Microscope  elsewhere  offered,  is  certainly  equal  to  any 


instrument  ever  before  sold  under  $3.75.  We  can  put  it 
at  only  $1.50  for  the  reasons  given.  It  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  household.  As  offered  with  the  American 
Agriculturist,  it  reduces  the  cost  of  each  to  half  price,  or 
calling  one  full  price,  the  other  costs  next  to  nothing. 

Please  Xell  Friesids  an<l  Neigh- 
bors of  the  splendid  opportunity  now  offered  to  get  a 
good,  useful  Microscope  and  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  all  of  1ST8,  at  but  a  trifle  more  than  either  has  hither- 
to cost.  Every  family  ought  to  have  them,  and  would, 
do  so  at  once  if  they  knew  of  their  real  value. 

A  *' Baiters  Wozeu  "  for  lO   I>ays« 

— To  new  subscribers  for  1878,  received  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 10,  we  will  send  this  number  without  extra  charge  ; 
this  is  13  months  for  the  price  of  12. 

Over  19,000  People  have  received  valu- 
able Premium  Articles  from  this  oflB.ce  free^  (vith  satis- 
faction to  themselves  and  to  the  publishers,  and  profit  to 
those  they  induced  to  subscribe.  There  ought  to  be 
50,000  people  gathering  up  such  premium  lists  this 
month,  at  least  one  at  every  po6t-ofB.ce.  If  no  one  else  is 
pushing  the  work  on,  will  the  reader  look  after  it  ?  The 
premiums  are  excellent  and  worth  the  small  labor  re- 
quired to  get  them  free. 

Sport   of  a    dirysantliemtiin. — "C 

W.  W.,"  sends  from  Le\vistown,  Pa,  a  branch  of  a  chry- 
eanthemum,  with  flowers  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  some 
are  pale  rose,  and  others  with  yellow  and  brownish, 
petals.  Mr.  W.  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  a  cross- 
ing, through  the  agency  of  insects,  with  the  pollen  of 
other  flowers,  but  this  could  not  well  happen.  It  is  not 
rare  for  plants  to  sport  in  this  manner  ;  especially  in 
those  garden  varieties  which  have  been  produced  by 
numerous  crosses,  and  the  "blood"  of  which,  so  tO' 
speak,  is  much  mixed,  it  often  happens  that  a  branch 
will  produce  flowers  unlike  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Several 
of  our  choice  roses  have  been  produced  in  this  manner, 
by  bud  variation,  as  it  is  termed,  the  sporting  branch, 
being  propagated,  its  peculiarities  are  perpetuated. 

Xiil>eroHS  B5es:oiiias. — These,  at  least  in 
some  localities,  are  likely  to  become  popular  as  bedding- 
plants,  and  also  for  the  summer  decoration  of  green- 
houses. Mr.  H.  P.  Worcester,  gardener  for  Daniel  Bar- 
ker, Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  sent  us  in  October  last,  a  box 
containing  flowers  and  foliage  of  those  raised  by  him, 
as  we  infer,  from  seed.  The  flowers  presented  a  great 
range  in  color— from  white  and  salmon  to  the  deepest 
scarlet— and  also  in  size,  while  the  foliage  was  finer,  in 
colors  and  markings,  than  any  we  have  before  seen.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  others  are  more  successful  with 
these  plants  than  we  have  been.  When  the  seed  was 
first  offered,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  at  some  ex- 
pense procured  two  packets  from  one  of  the  prominent 
seedsmen  of  Paris.  A  fair  crop  of  plants  was  obtained  ; 
they  were  grown  one  year  for  their  tubers,  of  which  they 
made  fine  and  large  ones  ;  the  second  year  they  came  in- 
to flower,  and  every  one,  without  exception,  though  the 
foliage  showed  some  variety,  gave  a  miserably  insignifi- 
cant white  flower,  and  the  whole  lot  went  to  "  the  heaia." 

Our  Exports. — The  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
port business  offers  interesting  matter  for  consideration. 
On  looking  over  a  list  of  exports  from  one  port  wc  find 
railroad  passengercars  shipped  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  ;coal  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  car  wheels  to  Brazil 
and  Holland;  locomotives  to  Russia  and  Brazil;  ma- 
chinery of  different  kinds  to  England,  Holland,  and  Brazil ; 
nails  to  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies;  iron  pipes  to 
Cuba;  Agricultural  implements  to  Germany,  France,  and 
South  America  ;  paper,  leather,  petroleum,  and  soaps  to 
England,  Germany,  and  many  other  countries,  and  cotton 
goods  to  China,  India,  and  England.  For  a  beginning,, 
this  list  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  promise. 

Taliie    of  lL.ol>ster    Refuse.—"  J.   A. 

McL.,"  P.  E.  Island.  The  refuse  of  a  lobster  canning  fac- 
tory, when  dry,  if  it  could  be  freed  from  the  shelly  por- 
tion, is  of  about  equal  value  with  fish  scrap.  The  shells 
are  of  much  less  value  than  the  refuse  meat.  The  whole, 
when  green  from  the  factory,  would  probably  be  worth 
two  dollars  a  ton.  The  best  mode  of  utilizing  it  would 
be  to  dry  and  grind  it  to  powder,  using  about  two  or 
three  tons  per  acre,  or  else  to  make  it  into  a  compost 
with  earth  or  peat. 

Carl>©iiic  Acid  45as.— "J.  C,"  Wis.j. 
asks  how  to  neutralize  Carbonic  Acid  in  a  tight  dark 
room.  The  natural  reply  would  be  to  ventilate— hut 
then  the  room  would  cease  to  be  tight.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer  questions  in  which  the  conditions  are 
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only  partially  staled.  Had  J.  C.  said  what  the  room  was 
used  for,  we  could  have  replied  under8taiidingly--fresh 
Blakcd  lime  will  take  up  carbonic  acid,  so  will  water,  and 
eo  will  several  other  things. 

Xlie  Best  Ilolidsiy  Presenl.— Send  to 

a  relative  notice  that  you  have  paid  for  him  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  journal,  and  every  time  a  number  arrives 
that  friend  will  have  a  new  reiuiuder  of  your  kindness. 
The  hints  and  suggestions  its  pages  will  afford  will  be 
turned  to  profitable  accouut,  and  supply  additional  cause 
of  gralitude. 

Italian  OiiioMS-— It  is  astonishing  to  what 
siZM  and  escellence  onions  attain  in  warm  climates,  with 
suitable  soil.  The  onions  imported  from  Bermuda  give 
some  idea  of  this,  but  those  raised  on  our  Mexican 
frontier,  as  at  EI  Paso,  are  vastly  superior  to  the  Bermuda 
onions,  and  we  did  not  suppose  these  could  be  equaled, 
until  we  recently  received  some  from  Wm.  H.  Carson, 
seedsman,  No.  125  Clianibers  street,  N.  Y.,  which  he  had 
just  obtained  from  Itjily.  There  were  five  kinds,  from 
moderate — indeed,  one  quite  small  size — up  to  those 
equal  in  size  and  qnality  to  any  we  have  met  with.  The 
two  larger  onions,  a  red,  weighing  26  oz.,  and  a  white, 
28  oz.  weight,  each  measured  17  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Mr.  Carson  expects  to  receive  seed  of  these 
varieties,  which,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  Northern 
States,  will,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  no  doubt  succeed  well.  In  Southern  Eu- 
rope these  large  onions  are  produced  by  sowing  seed  in 
Autumn,  wintering  the  partly-grown  bulbs  in  the  ground, 
and  in  the  Spring  they  start  early,  and  grow  to  a  great  size. 

Tick's  Illiistratca  :9ioiitblx  MsBga- 

zine.— Mr.  James  Vick,  seedsman,  of  Rochester,  N.  T., 
has  for  some  years  published  his  catnloirue  in  the  form 
of  a  quarterly,  in  which  he  gave  many  interesting  horti- 
cultural items.  He  starts  out  for  the  coming  year  with  a 
monthly,  with  the  above,  title,  and  sends  specimen  num- 
bers nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  regular  issue. 
Mr.  Vick,  having  liad  much  experience  as  an  editor,  does 
not  enter  journalism  as  a  novice,  and  his  magazine  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting  and  useful.  If  any  ouc  man  can 
can-y  on  an  immense  seed  business,  run  a  seed  farm. 
look  after  a  florist's  establishment,  and  then,  when  ho 
wishes  a  lili:le  recreation,  can  edit  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
it  is  Mr.  James  Vick,  to  whom  added  years  only  seem  to 
bring  increased  energy.  We  have  only  space  to  say  that, 
in  contents  and  mechanical  execution,  this  specimen 
number  is  quite  equal  to  his  former  publications,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  As  his  Monthly  is  only  $1.35 
a  year  its  success  would  seem  to  be  assured. 

Our    L.iii<>»cc«l    Oil    UlsinunxotBare.— 

The  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  West,  may  be  shown  by  thu  fact 
that  there  are  three  mills  in  Chicago,  each  turning  out 
about  10,000  b.iirels  of  oil  and  4.000  tons  of  oil  cake  yearly, 
using  to  produce  these  2.^0,000  buslu-ls  of  flaxseed,  all  the 
growth  of  near  by  localities.  St.  Louis  competes  very 
closely  with  Chicago,  if  it  docs  not  surpass  these  figures. 
Wliile  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  fact,  we  have  to 
n^gret  that  the  12,000  tons  of  oil  cake  are  worse  than  lo^t 
to  us,  because  we  sell  them  to  our  competitors  in  Europe, 
who  feed  this  nutritious  substance  to  cattle,  making 
meat  and  manure  with  which  tlieir  large  crops  are  crown. 
This  is  a  serious  loss  to  us  who  should  use  every  pound 
of  our  product  and  sell  the  meat  and  grain  grown  by  it. 

Catalog^iies. — Comparatively  few  of  the  Cat- 
alogues for  the  spring  of  1873  have  come  to  liuud,  and  iu 
view  of  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  we  defer  a  notice  of  those  received  until  wo  can 
make  a  fuller  and  better  showing. 

XIk^  <'al>l>ag;e  I-'aiiiily,  its  varieties, 
qualities,  and  culture,  by  David  Landreth  &  Sons.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  A  companion  to  the  pamphlets  on  Root 
Crops,  etc.,  issued  by  tho  same  firm.    Price  25  cents. 

I>tl£infi:   a    Salt    Mradow.— "  W.   IT.," 

Long  Ulaml.  N.  Y.  It  is  ea«y  to  diki;  a  salt  meadow  by 
throwini:  up  a  hank  to  cxchide  thu  tide,  .ind  taking  tho 
material  foi*  the  bank  from  !i  ditch  inside  of  it.  Muck 
will  make  a  good  material  for  the  bank,  but  it  is  so  onsily 
burrowed  by  musk  rats  that  the  Imnk  will  not  lie  perma- 
nent unless  it  is  protected.  If  a  fence  of  hemlock  plank 
be  built  in  the  center  of  the  dike,  that  will  prevent  tlio 
rata  from  burrowing  throuL'h  it.  When  the  water  has 
drained  from  the  muck  it  will  become  solid,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  marsh  will  sink  a  foot  or  two  perhaps  as  tho 
water  is  drained  off.  An  automatic  sluice,  as  shown  In 
the  Arrvncan  AfjricuHunst.  July.  1S77.  may  be  used,  by 
which  the  drainrige  water  will  flow  off  at  low  tide,  and 
tidal  water  be  excluded.  Tho  cost  of  dicrgin^'  a  ditch  and 
throwing  up  a  hank  would  hi'  about  12';  cents  a  cubic 
yard,  or  27  cubic  feet  (that  is  3  feet  loug  wide  aud  deep), 


'i\>  BBoysi  and.  <jiii'l!!». — We  cougratulaie 
you  on  the  arrangement  made  to  supply  a  microscope  to 
every  family — ouc  th:it  will  not  be  a  mere  useless,  im- 
perfect toy,  but  a  really  good  one.  Full  instructions  for 
its  use  will  go  with  the  instrument,  and  the  Editors  will 
take  some  pains  to  give  you  interesting  information  from 
time  to  time  iu  your  own  columns.  We  expect  you  will 
have  little  Microscope  Clvbs,  the  members  of  which  will 
each  prepare  specimens  tliat  all  can  study  and  enjoy. 
It  will  be  a  capital  amusement,  full  of  instruction.  See 
that  you  liave  as  many  microscopes  as  possible  in  your 
own  neighborliood.  When  one  ofyou  cannot  do  it  alone, 
it  would  be  well  for  two,  three,  four  or  more  of  you 
to  unite  your  eftbrts,  and  raise  a  premium  club  of  sub- 
scribers, and  perhaps  own  the  premium  in  common,  or 
join  hands  and  get  subscribers  enough  to  procure  the 
Great  Dictionary  for  your  school-rooni ;  or  if  possible  a 
sewing  machine  for  some  worthy  poor  woman  ;  or  some 
article  or  articles  of  silver  ware  for  your  pastor,  or  a 
favorite  teacher.  Almostany  onecan  aloncgcta  7nultum 
inparvo  kniieor  other  small  premium.  The  premium  list 
goes  on  just  the  same  as  before.  The  microscopes  do 
not  interfere  with  them,  but  are  an  additional  help  in 
procuring  subscribers.  The  microscope  would  be  clxeap 
at  $2.50,  yet  for  a  good  deal  less  money  any  one  can  have 
both  the  microscope  and  the  A»ierica/i  Agricdtuylst  all 
through  1ST8,  as  explained  elsewhere. 

Talaie  oi'ShaTinsr.s  stud  Trimmins'S 

of  Hides,— ""S-B.,"  Kings  Co.,  Na^'a  Scotia.  We  have 
paid  as  high  as  §5  a  two-liorse  wagon  load  for  tlie  trim- 
mings of  green  hides  from  a  tinnery.  These  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  water  ;  but  if  dry  would  be  worth 
$1  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  superphosphate  at 
$2.50.  The  hide  scraps,  however,  contain  no  phosphoric 
acid,  being  nearly  all  nitrogenous  matter  and  very  rich  in 
ammonia.  They  should  not  be  treated  directly  with 
sulphuric  acid  as  bones  are,  but  composted  with  earth 
and  moistened  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder  and  used  as  guano  Is. 

A  IFsBii"  IBtt  at  the  present  attention  given  to 
"  athletic  exercises  "  is  the  following  floating  item:  A 
Michigan  farmer  writes  to  the  Faculty  of  a  leading  East- 
ern College:  "What  are  your  terms  for  a  year?  And 
does  it  cost  extra  if  my  son  wants  to  ieam  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  to  row  a  boat  ?  "' 

Hay  dr|>s.— CBittflsag-  Ilsin-o^v. — "M. 

C.  S.,"  Montgomery,  Ala.  We  know  of  no  one  who 
makes  hay  caps  for  sale.  They  are  eo  easily  made  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  make  them  than  to  send  out  to  buy 
th;m.  Shares'  coulter  harrow,  and  tho  Nishwitz  harrow 
act  by  cutting  or  slicing  the  sod,  and  do  not  tear  it  up; 
the  Bradley  reversible  harrow  acta  as  a  smoothing  har- 
row, which  does  not  tear  up  the  sod  when  drawn  one 
way,  and  as  a  clearing  harrow  when  reversed.  This  last 
is  a  most  useful  implement.  All  these  harrows  can  be 
prociured  of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  389  Water  St.,  New  York 

Craclieivs     foi-     Horses. — The    Rtissian 

cavalry  are  provided  witli  a  prepared  food  made  of 
pounded  oats,  graj'-pea  flour,  hemp-seed  oil,  and  salt; 
this  is  made  into  a  paste,  and  cut  into  thick  cakes  about 
4  inches  across,  perforated  with  holes  to  facilitate  soak- 
ing iu  water,  and  baked.  It  is  transported  strung  on 
wires  in  rations  of  4  ttis.  each,  to  be  fed  dry  or  soaked. 

Xh<'  Ai'uold  Arl»OD'<*tMBu. — A  tract  of 
laud  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Alase.,  of  about  130  acres  is  as- 
signed by  Harvard  tJnivcrsity  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
of  which  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Sargent  is  the. able  director.  It 
being  desirable  to  have  the  land  laid  out  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage,  and  the  income  from  Mr.  Arnold's  bequest 
not  being  equal  to  any  extraordinary  expenditure.  Mr. 
Fred.  Law  Olmstead.  so  favorably  known  as  a  landscape 
architect,  volunteered  bis  services  for  tho  work,  and  a 
few  of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
have  volnnteerod  the  few  thousands  needed  to  pay  the 
snn-eyors  and  drnughtsmen.  Thu^  this  important  jire- 
liminary  work  will  bo  accomplished  witho  it  drawing 
upon  the  proper  income  of  the  fund,  and  in  a  manner 
BO  thorongh  that  it  can  not  fail  to  bo  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  Arboretum-an  Institution,  to  the  development 
of  which  nrboricnUnrlsts  and  loven*  uf  trees,  not  only  iu 
America,  but  abroad,  look  with  the  liveliest  interest. 

m:i!«lin;ir  liO^i-s.— '*R.  0.."  UumbnldtBay. 
Cal.,  writes:  *'Tn  yonr  July  No.  you  advise  •  II.  C  O., 
to  nso  dynamite  in  blasting  logs.  TTero  In  California. 
where  it  is  a  common  pra'^tlc  to  blast  logs  from  S  t<>  12 
feot  diameter,  we  use  nothing  but  blasting  ji^wder. 
Take  a  1}  '^r  H-inch  auger,  bore  a  hole  In  th''  «ldc  and 
middle  of  the  log,  ni»t  in  the  end.  ttnvards.  and  a  little 
below  the  center,  in  tho  direction  the  log  will  split  easi- 
est, put  in  the  powder  and  fu-^e.  put  n  rag  or  something 
dry  on  the  top  of  It.  and  tamp  with  wlritt^-or  ia  at  hand 
and  will  pack.    If  well  done,  the  log  will  seldom  fall  to 


split  iu  halves.  For  blasting  logs  to  fragments,  use  a 
larger  auger,  more  powder,  and  do  not  bor©  below  the 
center,  but  I  beUeve  dynamite  would  be  best  for  that." 

Basket    Items   continued 
on  page  481. 


Horseshoe  Nails  by  Machinery. 

Long  after  cut-nails  were,  in  this  country,  made 
by  machinery,  wrought  nails  were  still  turned  out 
by  the  slow  process  of  heading  each  one  singly, 
and  when  the   stUl  more  difficult  problem  of  a 


Fig.   1. — MACHINE-lIADi:   NilL. 

norseshoe  nail  was  presented,  it  being  so  unlike  in 
head  and  point  to  all  other  nails,  it  was  the  boast  of 
the  blacksmith  that  no  machine  would  ever  be  in- 
vented that  could  turn  out  and  point  a  horseshoe 
nail.  In  machinery,  howcTer  difficult  the  task, 
some  inventor  has  been  found  able  to  overcome 
it ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  wide-awake  black- 
smith,  instead  of    defying  invention  to  make   a 


Fig.  2. — MAKING   JIOliSE-NAILS  BY  HAND. 

horse-nail,  is  glad  to  make  use  of  the  nails  that  the 
inventor's  machine  turns  out  ready  to  his  band, 
and  thus  quietly  acknowledges  th.at  these  nails  .are 
better  than  those  he  could  slowly  fasliion  one  by 
one  from  a  piece  of  nail-rod.  The  Globe  Xail  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  been  engiigcd  since 
1868  in  manufacturing  horseshoe  and  other  nails, 
and  in  perfectiag  the  machinery  for  the  purpose  ; 
beginning  on  a  small  scale,  they  gradually  enlarg- 


Fig.  3.— IIACUISE  FOR  MAKING  HOU3E-NiIL3. 

pd,  until,  at  the  present  time,  they  have  have  an 
immense  cstihlishment.  capable  of  turning  out 
elelit  tone  of  finished  nails  daily.  Their  horseshoe 
nails  are  mnde  from  the  best  Norway  iron,  cold- 
rolled,  and  are  remarkable  for  uniformity  of  size 
and  perfect  finish.  The  appearance  of  the  nalle  ia 
shown  In  fig.  1.     Every  one  who  has  had  anything 
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to  do  with  horse-shoeing,  knows  how  much  depends 
upon  the  point  ol  the  nails,  and  that  if  carelessly 
pointed  by  hand,  the  most  skillful  shoer  cannot 
drive  them  properly.  Being  pointed  by  machinery, 
they  are  all  alike,  and  their  excellence  not  only  as 
to  point,  but  general  finish,  is  attested  by  numer- 
ous skilled  farriers  ;  and  they  receive  the  most  em- 
phatic commendation  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  and  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  attached 
to  the  army.  Probably  the  severest  possible  test 
to  which  these  nails  could  be  subjected,  is  on  the 
feet  of  the  horses  and  mules  employed  in  the  fron- 
tier service,  and  the  testimony  here  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  that  expressed  in  the  awards  at 
the  various  fairs,  including  the  Centennial,  where 
they  have  been  exhibited.  Few  who  have  not 
made,  or  watched  the  making  of,  a  horseshoe  nail 
by  hand,  or  at  least  had  to  point  the  nails  for  use 
after  they  ■wereJinUhed,  can  appreciate  what  a  great 
mechanical  triumph  it  is,  to  turn  out  a  nail  all  ready 
for  use,  by  simply  feeding  the  plate  to  a  machine, 
which  punches  out  the  blanks,  and  then  pass  the 
rough  nails  to  a  hopper,  whence  they  drop  into  a 
machine  which  finishes  them.  This  great  step  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  engravings  figs.  2  and  3. 
In  one  is  shown  the  slow  hand  process,  where  G 
lbs.  of  finished  nails  was  a  good  day's  work ;  in 
contrast  with  this  is  seen  the  machine  which  turns 
out  600  lbs.  of  finished  nails  daily.  But  some  one 
may  say  "  you  exalt  the  machine  above  the  man  "  ; 
not  at  all.  This  very  man  will  stop  making  nails, 
it  is  true,  but  he  will  either  be  promoted  to  making 
machines,  or  to  running  several  of  them  to  supply 
the  large  demand  for  these  nails  in  other  countries. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXVI. 


J*Ioi"c  Al»out  German  PotasH  Salts — Licopolds- 
liall  ICainit — AsUcs  and  PotasU  Salts — Prac- 
tical Citncliisioms. 

One  class  of  the  numerous  questions  I  receive 
about  potash  salts  can  be  be  best  answered  by  giv- 
ing the  composition  and  cost  of  a  number  which 
have  been  used  in  this  region,  analyzed  at  our 
laboratory  and  are  fair  representatives  of  some  of 
the  more  important  grades  in  our  markets.* 
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HIGH  GHADE    SALTS. 

lbs. 

Ifts. 

im. 

Ibg.    fts.  IS  c.'cts. 

I— Sulphate, i80  per  ct.) 

43.97,44.45 

81.31     —    65.001  7.4 

II— Sqli)hate,(75  per  ct.  i 
III— Sulphate.  60  per  ct.) 

40.66  45.35 

75.19     —  'CS.OO'  8.0 

81.97  47.82 

0.9U 

59.12 

—    60.00 

9.4 

rv— Chloride,  (Muriate, 

87  percent' 

54.89 







86.90  50.00 

4  6 

V— Chloride,  (Muriate, 

1 

80  percenti 

50.64 

— 

— 

— 

80.08  50.00 

5  0 

row  GRADE  SALTS. 

1 

VI— Prepared  Ealult 

16.29 

16.04 

— 

30,12 

'son 

7  6 

VII— Prepared  Kaliilt. . . . 

14.41 

17.59  31.09 

26.65 



25.00 

a  6 

VIII-Leopold3h:ill  Kalnit 

\H.VI 

19.39!    — 

25  Rf 



30.00  10.7 

IX— Leopoldshall  Kalnit 

12.18 

'(5  .56 



SO.OO  12.3 

X— Leopoldshall  Kalnit 

12.80 

20.071    — 

■«  7-1 



18.001  ^.3 

XI-Leopold3hall  Kalnit 

11.4719.38  29.55'21.23 

— 

The  high-grade  articles  were  from  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.  nnd 
The  Mapea  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  both  of  New 
York  City,  and  from  W.  H.  Bowker  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

A  few  words  of  esplan.ation  will  help  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  table :  It  is  customary  to 
reckon  the  potassium  of  these  salts  as  potash  or  "  ac- 
tual potash. "  In  the  sulphates  this  term  expresses 
the  amount  of  potassium  oxide,  potassa  or  potash 
present.  In  the  muriates  it  represents  the  amount 
of  potash  which  the  potassium  would  make  if  com- 
bined with  oxygen  instead  of  chlorine— 100  lbs.  of 
pure  sulphate  of  potash  contains  about  54  lbs.  of 
"actual  potash."  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash 
are  therefore  said  to  be  equivalent  to  54  lbs.  of  ac- 
tual potash,  and  vice  versa,  54  lbs.  of  potash  in  the 
sulphates  are  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  "  muriates,"  100  lbs.  of 
chloride  of  potassium  are  reckoned  equivalent  to 

*  See,  for  fuller  accourtB  of  potash  salts,  a  lecture  on 
"  Potaah  in  Agriculture,"  and,  for  analyses,  the  "Report 
of  Conn.  Agr.  Exp't.  Station  "  for  1876,  printed  in  Re- 
port of  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture  for  same  year. 


about  63  lbs.  of  potash,  and  vice  versa.  Accord- 
ingly, a  sulphate  with  80  per  cent  snlphate  of 
potash  contains  (80x54)  43.3  per  cent  of  actual 
potash.  No.  I  in  table,  with  44  per  cent  actual 
potash,  contains  about  81  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  80  per  cent  of  chloride  of  potassium 
in  No.  V  corresponds  to  50  per  cent  actual  potash, 
and  BO  on.  It  is  customary  to  reckon  the  cost  of 
the  actual  potash  in  these  articles  by  dividing 
the  cost  per  ton  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  potash  in  a  ton.  Thus,  No.  V,  with  50  per  cent, 
or  .50  lbs.  in  100  lbs.,  furnishes  1,000  lbs.  in  a  ton. 
The  1,000  lbs.  then  cost  S50,  and  1  lb.  costs  5 
cents.     So  far  as  my  observation  of  the 

Qualify  and  Cost  of  tlic  Potasli  S.ilts  in  Our 
Marlccts 

goes,  the  high  grade  muriates  are  uniformly  reli- 
able, and  are  the  cheapest  sort  of  potash  for  ferti- 
lizers. That  with  50  per  cent  actual  potash  is 
quoted  in  the  "  Price  List  of  Fertilizers  "  in  late 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  at  850 
per  ton,  and  has  brought  that  price  quite  generally. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  sold  much  lower,  however. 
Farmers'  clubs  and  individual  farmers  in  Connecti- 
cut have  been  buying  it  at  $40  per  ton  cash,  free 
on  board,  in  New  Torlc.  This  would  bring  actual 
potash  at  4  ets.  per  lb.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a 
new  brand  of  chloride,  "  Douglashall,  No.  H  Fer- 
tilizer," imported  by  H.  Seligman  &  Co.,  of  New 
Xork,  which,  besides  80  to  83  per  cent  chloride  of 
potassium,  contains  also  10  to  13  per  cent  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  is  on  that  account  some- 
what preferable  to  the  ordinary  muriates.  The 
sulphates  are  manufactured  from  the  muriates  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  and  heating.  The  difBculty 
and  expense  of  this  process  accounts  for  their 
higher  cost,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes 
hardly  as  good  as  claimed. 

licopoldsliall  !K:ainit. 
The  need  of  information  about  fertilizers,  and  tlic 
fact  that  farmers  will  be  cheated  until  they  have 
learned,  are  strikingly  illastratea  in  the  sale  of 
the  low  grade  potash  salts,  and  particularly  the 
Kainit.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  material 
are  annually  imported  and  sold  to  farmers  all  the 
way  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  under  the  name  of 
"Genuine  Unmanufactured  Leopoldshall  Kainit." 
The  average  composition  of  the  kainit  as  sold 
from  the  Leopoldshall  mines  is  stated  on  Ger- 
man authority  at  35  per  cent  sulphate  of  potash 
(corresponding  to  13.5  per  cent  actual  potash),  14 
per  cent  sulphate  of  magnesia,  14  per  cent  chloride 
magnesium,  33  per  cent  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  and  13  per  cent  water.— The  samples  of 
Leopoldshall  kainit  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation have  averaged  about  12i  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash, corresponding  to  23  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  13i  per  cent  of  actual  potash  will 
make  250  lbs.  in  a  ton  of  3,000  lbs.  Potash  can  be 
had  in  chloride  of  potassium,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound.  It  is  certainly  worth 
no  more  than  5  cents  per  lb.  in  the  kainit.  At  that 
rate  the  250  lbs.  of  potash  in  the  ton  will  come  to 
S13.50.  Whatever  the  kainit  costs  above  this  must  be 
reckoned  as  either  increasing  the  price  of  the  pot- 
ash or  applied  to  the  other  materials.  Now  a  ma- 
nuring with  the  kainit  is  more  a  manuring  with  com- 
mon salt  than  with  potash.  The  salt  and  other 
compolinds  are  useful  in  diffusing  the  potash 
through  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  may 
get  at  it,  and  in  acting  upon  other  plant-food  in  the 
soil  so  as  to  render  it  available.  In  some  cases  Ihcy 
might  be  worth  more  than  they  cost  in  the  kainit ; 
in  others  they  would  be  of  little  value,  or  positive- 
ly injurious.  For  meadow  land,  where  the  potash 
salts  must  be  used  as  a  top-dressing,  their  action  is 
decidedly  advantageous.  For  grain  crops  it  might 
be  quite  benficial.  For  potatoes,  sugar-beets,  or 
tobacco,  it  would  very  likely  be  harmful.  At 
$10.00  to  $13.50  per  ton,  the  kainit  would  be  as 
cheap  as  the  high  grade  chloride  at  $40.00  to  $50.00, 
provided  the  sodium  and  magnesium  compounds 
are  worth  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  freight  and 
handling.  But  as  long  as  the  chlorides  can  be 
had  at  these  rates,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  generally  advisable  to  pay  more  than 
$15.00  per  ton  for  LeopoldshaU  kainit. 


According  to  statements  from  German  manufac>- 
turers  and  American  importers  and  dealers,  Leo- 
poldshall kainit  costs  a  little  less  then  $5  per  toa 
at  the  mines.  Freights  across  the  Atlantic  are  low. 
so  that  it  can  be  landed  on  this  side  for  not.  over 
$8.00  per  ton,  gold.  Cartage,  storage,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  bring  this  cost  up  so  that,  for  retail 
trade  the  profit  begins,  as  I  am  told,  at  $10.50  to 
$11.00  per  ton  of  3.000  lbs.  Some  New  York  deal- 
ers sell  small  lots  at  $15.00  per  ton  of  3,000  lbs. 
Others  charge  from  $18.00  to  $38.00.  It  has  been 
sold  in  New  England  for  $30.00  and  even  $40.00 
per  ton.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  few  dealers 
who  refuse  to  handle  these  low  grade  wares, 
"  such  prices  are  abominable." 


For  the  evil,  a  serious  one,  of  importing  and  us- 
ing so  much  of  the  low  grade  potash  salts,  both 
sellers  and  users  are  responsible.  Importers  and 
dealers  naturally  handle  and  encourage  the  sale  of 
the  wares  on  which  the  margins  of  the  profit  are  the 
largest,  and  being  able  to  get  the  heaviest  percent- 
ages on  these  poor  goods,  and  to  dispose  of  more  of 
them  than  they  could  of  the  better  grades,  they  buy, 
advertise,  recommend,  and  sell  them.  A  great 
many  farmers  say,  "Potash  salts  are  potash  salts," 
and  take  those  that  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  price, 
regardless  of  quality.  As  long  as  they  will 
buy  low  grade  potash  salts  and  other  fertili- 
zers because  they  are  "cheap,"  they  must  expect 
to  get  poor  wares  at  dear  rates,  and  have  poor  suc- 
cess in  using  them. 

Will    Potash  Salts  Take  the  Place  of  Ashes 
as  Fertilizers;? 

Is  a  question  which,  judging  from  the  frequent 
inquiries  from  all  directions,  interests  a  great  many 
farmers.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  answer 
v/iU  be,  no,  and  for  simple  reasons,  as  explained  in 
previous  articles.  Ashes  contain  all  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  plant  food  but  nitrogen  ;  by 
their  chemical  action,  they  render  the  inert  nitro- 
gen and  other  food  ingredients  in  the  soil  availa- 
ble ;  they  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  hence,  like  manure,  are  reliable  and  useful 
everywhere.  Pota.sli  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
complete,  "but  partial,"  fertilizers.  They  contain 
little  lime  and  magnesia,  and  no  phospheric  acid. 
The  chlorides  contain  little  of  value  but  potash  ;  the 
sulphates  only  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  is  il- 
lustrated below.  »- 
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Sn.lts,    (  LeopoldshfiU  Kniiiit 

The  chief  fertilizing  ingredient  of  ashes  is  lime. 
Leached  ashes  with  only  1  to  3  per  cent  of  potash 
often  prove  as  efficient  as  the  unleached  with  7  to 
10  per  cent  of  potash.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
that  potash  salts  can  be  expected  to  take  the  place 
of  ashes  only  where  potash  is  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  deficient  ingredient,  and  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  ashes  is  not  needed.  By  mixing  lime  and 
bone  or  other  phosphates  with  potash  salts,  or  if 
chlorides  be  used,  substituting  plaster  (sulphate  of 
lime)  for  lime,  mixtures  could  be  made  of  similar 
composition  to  ashes. 

GeiKcral  Conclusions. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  practical  conclu- 
sions to  be  drau'n  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  use  of  the  German  potash  salts  as  fertilizers : 

1.  Potassium,  the  basis  of  potash  compounds,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  plants.  It 
has  at  least  one  specific  office  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  that  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates 
(starch).  'Without  a  plentiful  pupply  of  potash,  in  avail- 
able forms,  full  crops  are  impossible. 

2.  The  German  potash  salts  afford,  at  present,  the 
cheapest  and  most  available  supply  of  potash  for  fertili- 
zers. They  supply  also  more  or  less  of  magnesia  and 
enlphuric  acid,  which  are  essential  ingredients  of  plant- 
food,  and  sometimes  deficient  is  our  soils,  and  of  sodium 
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and  chlorine  compounds,  which  latter,  though  generally 
beneficial,  may  in  certain  cases  be  harmful. 

3.  The  higher  grades  will  he,  In  general,  most  profita- 
ble for  use  in  this  country,  because  they  fnruish  the  most 
potaseiam  with  the  least  admixture  of  inferior  materials, 
on  which  costs  of  freight  and  handling  mui't  be  paid. 
The  chlorides  (muriates)  with  80  to  81  per  cent  of  chlor- 
ide of  potassium,  corresponding  to  50  to  52  per  cent  ac- 
tual potash,  and  the  sulphates,  with  TO  to  80  per  cent  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  or  from  38  to  4-1  per  cent  actual  pot- 
ash, are  to  be  especially  recotnmendcd. 

4.  For  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  or  tobacco,  the  sulphates 
are  preferable  ;  for  other  crops,  or  on  wet  lands,  the 
chlorides,  which  are  cheaper,  are  equally  good. 

5.  Potash  salts  have  proven  especially  useful  for  fod- 
der crops,  as  grass  and  rye :  for  leguminous  crops,  as 
clover,  beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  and  for  corn,  potatoes, 
roots,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 

(i.  Potash  is  most  apt  to  be  lacking  in  light,  sandy,  and 
calcareous  (lime)  soils,  in  those  consisting  largely  of 
vegetable  matters,  like  peat,  muck  beds,  and  moors,  and 
in  those  where  guanos,  phosphates,  bone,  etc.,  which 
nupply  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime,  but  little 
or  no  potash,  do  not  bring  as  large  returns  as  formerly. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  uniform  difl'usion  through  the 
soil,  the  potash  salts  should  bo  applied  as  long  as  possi- 
ble before  the  crop  is  sown.  It  is  well  to  mix  with  earth, 
or  to  compost,  before  applying,  especially  if  used  shortly 
before  sowing  the  seed,  otherwise  they  may  injure  the 
crops.  And.  in  general,  potash  salts  are  well  adapted 
for  composting  with  muck,  earth,  stable  manure,  phos- 
phates, fish,  and  the  like. 

8.  The  best  results  are  generally  obtained  by  using 
potash  salts  not  alone,  but  with  other  fertilizers,  as  su- 
perphosphates, guanos,  and  fish.  Mixtures  of  these  with 
potash  salt  form  '•  complete  fertilizers."  The  proper 
use  of  potash  salts  is  as  adjuncts  to  other  fertilizers. 

9.  From  200  lbs.,  to  4C0  or  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  the 
higher,  and  300  to  GOO  lbs.  of  the  lower  grades,  arc  appro- 
priate quantities. 

10.  The  question  of  the  need  of  potash  in  a  given  soil, 
can  be  best  decided  by  actual  trial.  It  will  be  generally 
advisable  to  test  the  question  by  experiments  ou  a  small 
scale,  before  making  largo  purchases. 

W.  0.  Atwater. 
'  Wesleyan  V/iiversity,  Miclilhtoum,  Conn. 

Ogden  Farm   Papers.— ITo.   94. 

BY    GEOItGB    E.     W.VRINO,    JII. 

I  will  now  f  ,ike  up  the  Live-Stock  account  of  the 
farm,  and  show,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  our  trans- 
actions have  been.  Durin}^  the  whole  ten  years  of 
our  enterprise — from  September  6, 1867,  to  Septem- 
ber 6,  1877— the  total  footing  of  this  account  are  : 

All  disbursements,  including  purchase  of  ani- 
mals, medicines,  incidental  expenses,  etc..  .§120,551  05 

Receipts,  including  eggs,  poultry, 
beet  cattle,  etc $32,531  80 

Live  stock  on  h.ind  Sept.  (i,  ISTi. ..   13,339  00-  4."),870  80 

Amount  to  credit  of  this  account $25^19  75 

Several   of  the   items   are   worth  examining : 

1.  Piiidtyy — In  this  wo  liave  made  a  pretty  uni- 
form failure,  owini^  to  the  heavy  (damp)  condition 
of  the  soil.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  pet  some 
breed  of  fowls  or  other  poultry  that  would  thrive 
with  us,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  our  neighbors,  whose  land  is  dry,  can  make 
money  in  the  poultry  business,  we  cannot  do  so. 
The  account  stands  thus  ; 

Purchases  of  stock 8490  5-t 

Sale  of  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  etc 1,061  M 

Amount  to  credit  of  this  account $.562  00 

This  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  food  bought,  to  say 
nothing  of  building  a  poultry  house.  The  Tailure 
is  due  to  our  tryini;  to  keep  poultry  on  land  en- 
tirely unsuitcd   to  it— to   bad  judgment,   in   fact. 

2.  Horses  and  ifidcs  : 

Purchases  have  amounted  to $2,r69  2i) 

Total  sales $1,781  50 

Stock  ou  hand.  Septouiber  «,  1S7T..      .550  00—    2,28150 

Amount  to  debit  of  this  account $'J8S  10 

Tliis  makes  a  cost  of  $28.80  j)er  annum  for  the 
cost  of  teams,  aside  from  the  cost  of  keep.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  than  we  miglit  reasonably  liavo 
expected,  but  it  is  ipiite  dillerent  from  what  we  did 
expect.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  fair  showing,  because 
the  credit  shows  the  wliolc  amount  received  for  a 
number  of  colts  sold,  and  the  debit  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  raising  these.  ^Ye  raised  in  all 
some  o  or  10  colts,  every  one  of  which  cost  more 
than  he  came  to,  and  most  o£  them  a  good  deal 
more.  Indeed,  our  experience  indicates  that  in  a 
region  where  feed  costs  bo  much  as  it  does  here. 


the  raising  of  colts  is  a  losing  business.  I  think  it 
is  demonstrable  that  every  colt  well  raised  here- 
about to  the  age  of  four  years  and  well  trained, 
costs  more  than  $200.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
it  can  be  sold  at  the  age  of  four  years  for  over  $200, 
and  the  average  price  will  often  be  less.  The  rais- 
ing of  fancy  horses  may  pay,  but  it  requires  a  large 
investment  in  animals  of  a  class  whicli  may  well  be 
called  "  extra  hazardous.''  It  is  not  a  good  branch 
of  industry  for  an  average  farmer  to  engage  in. 

3.  SiviiK' — In  this  item  our  experience  has  been 
more  satisfactory,  but  stiJl  the  result  has  not  been 
very  brilliant.  The  item  of  feed  has  not  been 
very  serious  (for  a  guess — we  have  not  kept  it  sep- 
erate  from  our  general  feed  account),  because  we 
have  had  an  enormous  amount  of  .skimmed  milk  at 
all  seasons,  and  could  have  made  no  other  use  of 
so  much  of  it  as  has  gone  into  the  swill  barrel. 

The  total  disl)ursemcnt3  for  pigs,  etc.,  have  been. .$963  26 
The  total  receipts  from  sales  of  pigs, 
pork,  breeding  animals,  etc.,  have 

been $1,028  30 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  0,  1877 134  00—  2,062  36 

Amount  to  credit  of  this  account $1,099  10 

We  made  the  radical  mistake  at  the  outset  of  se- 
lecting the  "small  white"  breed,  which  was  not 
suited  to  our  circumstances,  and  for  the  progeny 
of  which  we  did  not  find  a  ready  sale.  For  our 
first  sow  of  this  breed  (imported),  we  paid  $188, 
and  we  never  got  our  money  back  from  the  sale  of 
her  progeny.  Then  we  tried  the  "  Chester  White," 
with  no  better  result.  Then  wo  settled  ou  the 
"  Essex,"  which  turned  out  very  much  better.  In- 
deed, for  the  two  or  three  years  while  pork  was 
high,  and  while  this  breed  was  in  favor,  we  did 
very  well  indeed — selling  eight-weeks'  pigs  readily 
at  $25  each.  I  still  have  a  good  opinion  of  this 
breed,  especially  for  crossing  on  coarse  white  sows  ; 
but  for  profitable,  thorough  breeding,  I  think  they 
are  too  late  in  coming  to  profit,  and  that  they  are 
not  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  "  shy  breed- 
ing." I  question  whether  they  will  ever  regain 
the  high  popularity  they  enjoyed  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  For  raising  grade  pig.s,  they  are  as  good  as 
can  be  asked,  but  what  is  especially  needed  is  a 
breed  that,  as  thoroughbreds,  are  up  to  all  the  de- 
sired conditions.  I  question  whether  it  will  pay  in 
the  long  run  to  raise  an  improved  breed  of  any  race 
wliose  chief  value  is  in  its  ability  to  produce  a  good 
race  of  grades.  If  I  were  going  into  the  breeding  of 
pure  swine  again,  I  should  try  to  find  some  race 
which  would  be  in  demand  among  average  farmers, 
rather  for  its  own  good  qualities,  than  for  the  good 
qualities  of  its  grade  progeny. 

4.  Be(?f  Cattle — This  has  been  with  us  a  very  inci- 
dental item.  We  have  worked  oxen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  have  tried  to  buy  such  oxen  as 
would  improve  iu  value  in  our  hands.  Wc  should 
have  had  a  very  fine  record  tinder  this  head,  had  wo 
not  lost  our  own  head  at  a  time  when  beef  was  very 
high,  and  when  store  cattle  could  be  bought  for  a 
moderate  price.  Our  barn  was  full,  and  it  seemed  so 
clear  that  we  could  add  very  much  to  our  product 
of  manure,  and  somewhat  to  our  annual  return 
of  money,  that  we  spent  over  $1,500  in  build- 
ing a  long  addition  to  the  barn  to  house  some  forty 
head  of  beet  cattle.  We  bought  our  stock  cheaply 
enough,  and  we  bought  abundant  feed  for  them. 
After  keeping  them  eight  months,  on  a  falling 
market,  we  sold  them  for  a  round  loss,  and  our 
shed  has  never  been  of  any  especial  use  from  that 
day  to  this,  except  to  shelter  the  barn-yard  from  the 
cohl  N.  W.  winds.  Thtis  our  spectilation  cost  tis 
more  money  than  any  other  losing  one  on  which 
we  ever  ventured.  But  for  this  speculation,  this 
item  would  have  made  a  respectable  appearance — 
for  a  small  one.     The  actual  figures  are  these  : 

Totiil  disbursements $2,39S  59 

Tot;il  receipts 2,451  93 

Amount  to  credit  of  this  accouut $56  31 

0.  Thoroujhbred  Jersegs — This  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness we  submit  to  public  inspection  with  no  little 
satisfaction.  We  took  it  up  in  the  very  first  year 
of  our  enterprise,  and  luave  followed  it  persistently 
to  the  end,  and  arc  now  going  ou  with  it  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever.  On  full  investigation  of  the  ground, 
we  decided  that  the  Jersey  was  the  coming./armors' 
enu\  and  that,  when  Ibis  fact  should  come  to  be 
geueraily  recognized,  she  would  be  sure  to  come  to 


the  front.  Up  to  that  time  (1867  to  1868),  she  was 
generally  considered  as  hardly  more  than  a  fancy 
animal,  or  a  "  gentleman's  cow." 

Our  theory  was  that  the  Jersey  must,  before 
many  years,  demonstrate  her  economical  value  so 
clearly  that  the  fancg  demand  would  become 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  utilitarian  de- 
mand. The  event  has  already  shown  that  this 
theory  was  well  founded,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  ten  years  more  wUl  show  that  we  had 
greatly  underestimated  the  extent  of  the  change. 
That  we  were  practically  correct  so  far  as  our  own 
interests  were  concerned,  is  shown  by  these  figures  ; 

Total  disbursements  for  the  purchase  of  thor- 
oughbred .Jerseys $10,326  70 

Total  receipts  from  sales  of  thor- 
oughbred Jerseys $24,259  75 

Valueof  stock  on  hand  Sept.  6,  1877  12,635  00— $.36.894  75 

Amount  to  credifof  this  account $26,568  05 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  accounts  for 

each  year  by  itself :                 Purchases.  Sales. 

Year  ending  Sept.  6.  1S63 $3,475  00  

' 1869 525  00  $300  00 

1870 1.456  00  1.350  00 

1871 900  00  1.885  00 

1872 645  00  3.670  00 

"           "            "        1873 200  CO  2,100  00 

"            "        18T4 1,238  20  2.950  00 

"           "             "         1875 1,322  50  6.9.88  75 

1876 425  0:l  2.S.30  50 

1877 150  00  3.185  50 

The  estimate  of  stock  on  hand  is  made  at  fair 
selling  rates,  much  of  it  is  growing  in  value,  and, 
as  a  whole, it  could  all  be  cleared  out  within  a  year 
at  considerably  more  than  the  estimate. 

In  considering  this  result,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  rather  undue  amount  of  misfortune  that  we 
have  had.  We  lost  by  death  two  cows,  for  which 
we  paid  $700  cash,  and  calves  of  the  value  of  at 
least  $1,000.  Then  we  have  had  some  still-births 
at  full  period,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  abortions, 
costing  us  the  value  of  the  calf,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  dam.  Indeed,  it  is  well  with- 
in bounds  to  say  that  the  epidemic  abortion  from 
which  we  suffered  iu  1871-2  and  3,  cost  us  $5,000. 
Iu  one  case  an  .aborting  cow  failed  to  get  with  calf 
again  and  was  slaughtered.  We  had  refused 
$600  for  her.  In  other  cases  we  have,  for  the  samo 
defects,  sold  cows  at  very  low  rates  to  go  to  distant 
points  where  they  have  resumed  breeding  and  have 
done  well.  "Big  Duchess"  cost  us  $400,  and 
"Theresa"  cost  us  $300.  We  sold  the  latter  for 
$100,  and  the  former  for  $50,  to  go  to  Illinois,  where 
they  both  turned  out  well. 

On  the  whole  our  losses  have  been  cousiderably 
more  than  I  should  expect  to  sustain  in  another  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  partly  because  we  have  learned 
some  things  which  we  did  not  know  at  the  otitset. 
Forexample  :  I  do  not  fear  ever  again  to  lose  a  cow 
by  milk  fever.  Judicious  starvation  just  before  and 
just  after  calving  seems  a  sure  prevention  of  that. 


Collating  the  accounts  as  well  as  I  can,  I  get  tho 
following  rcsult^which  is  practicably  correct,  al- 
though tho  buying  and  selling  of  occasional  lots 
for  a  round  sum  makes  it  impossible  to  be  quite  ex- 
act.    We  have  bought : 

23  m.alcs  for  an  average  of $17.50 

46  females        "        "        100  55 

We  have  sold: 

61malea  "        "        98  75 

S3femalC3         "        "        216  BO 

Durini;  the  last  year  wo  bouglit  nothing.  The  sales 
woio: 

3  males  for  an  average  of $170  00 

12femalo8        "        ■'        24125 

These  averages  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  prices. 
Wo  sold  a  cow  for  $750,  and  a  bull  calf  for  $20. 


Tho  grand  result  of  our  Jersey  business  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory,  and,  aside  from  the  business 
aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  pleasant  to  sec  that  tho 
brccil  is  now  very  generally  rccognizeil  as  a  sine  qua 
lion,  not  only  of  the  best  butter-making,  but  for  the 
most  butter-making.  It  is  conceded  that  no  other 
animal,  except  a  goat,  will  get  so  much  butter  out 
of  a  ton  of  hay  as  a  good  Jersey  cow,  and  that  no 
other  cow  will  give  the  butter  such  good  quality 
Ten  years  ago  the  .Jersey  was  high-priced  because 
gentlemen  wanted  her  for  their  lawns.  Todayshe 
is  still  higher  priced,  because  she  Is  recognized  as 
the  founder  of  the  coming  race  of  butterman's  cow. 

Ten  years  ago,  high  prices  depended  on  deer-llta 
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look.  To-day  it  depends  on  such  excellence  of 
butter  quality,  as  will  lead  to  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  the  race  for  practical  purposes.  Plenty  of 
"solid  color"  Jerseys  can  be  bought  at  moderate 
figures,  if  they  are  poor  milkers,  but  the  ideal  but- 
ter cov/  of  this  breed  now  commands  higher  figures 
than  were  ever  known  before.  The  highest  price 
yet  quoted  is  82,500,  paid  by  Mr.  Charles  Sharpless 
for  "  Young  Pansy,"a  supurb  fawn  and  white  cow, 
which  I  selected  as  a  yearling  in  the  Island  of  Jersey 
in  the  autumn  of  1873,(with  an  eye  solely  to  her  dairy 
promise)  for  Mr.  J.  Carter  Brown.  The  Shorthorn 
would  never  have  reajhed  any  thing  like  its  present 
high  scale  of  prices  on  any  fancy  basis.  What  gives 
the  great  value  in  the  Short- 
horn, the  Jersey,  or  any 
other  breeding  stock,is  that 
little  super-excellence,  of  a 
practical  character,  which 
promises  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  all  posterity. 
Ten  years  ago  at  the  great 
fairs,  the  Jerseys  occupied 
a  few  retired  pens,  where 
they  were  snubbed  as 
starvelings  by  the  beef-cat- 
tle judges,  and  stared  at  as 
"  Aldemeys  "  by  a  careless 
crowd.  At  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  last  year  ;  and 
at  the  great  St.  Louis  fair 
this  year,  they  outnumber- 
ed all  other  breeds  combined  ; 
they  had  judges  who  were 
experts  in  the  breed  ;  and 
they  came  fairly  to  the  front 
in  public  interest.  The 
change  has  been  very  great, 
andmany  causes  have  com- 
bined to  bring  it  about,  all 
of  them  working  solely  by 
the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  real  practical  merit  of  the  breed.  We 
are  glad  to  feel  that  "  Ogden  Farm  "  has  rendered 
its  help  to  the  work,  and  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
no  less  useful  in  this  way  in  years  to  come. 


veniently  arranged,  and  accommodating  a  good 
sized  family,  besides  a  lobby,  pantry,  and  2  closets. 
Hight  of  ceilings  in  two  principal  rooms  9i  feet ;  in 
the  side  extensions  6  feet  at  the  plate,  followingthe 
rafters  to  the  center  of  the  rooms,  and  from  thence 
are  leveled  across  at  the  bight  of  9  feet  The  front 
entrance  is  through  a  lobby.  (If  desired  to  econo- 
mize further,  the  front  stoop  and  one  door  may  be 
saved,  by  putting  an  arch  in  place  of  the  front  door, 
making  ■■.  recessed  porch  of  the  lobby.)  The  Par- 
lor has  two  front  windows,  and  a  closet,  and  ad- 
joins the  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms.  The  Kitch- 
en is  large,  has  two  windows,  an  open  fire-place, 
and  adjoins  a  commodious  pantry,  and  a  bed-room. 


A  Country  Cottage,  Costing  $550. 

BT  *.  B.   REED,   A.BCH1TECT,   COBONA,  LOMG  ISLAMD.  K.  T. 

These  plans  are  for  a  low-priced  house,  similar  in 
character  to  those  in  the  last  American  Agriculturist, 
but  differing  entirely  in  outlines  and  arrangement, 
and  embracing  a  much  larger  area  of  floor  space. 

Elevation,  (fig.  1.)— The  Front  is  broken 

with  angles,  furnishing  a  greater  number  of  verti- 
cal lines,  thus  giving  relief  from  the  depressing  ap- 
pearance that  would  otherwise  be  manifest.  The 
13 
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roof  projections  are  proportionate,  with  simple  fin- 
ish. The  Cornices  of  the  central  or  main  part  are 
the  most  prominent,  and  have  plain  trusses.  The 
gable  openings  supplying  ventilation  between  the 
ceilings  and  roof . . .  .<«roitu<l  JPlan,  (flg.  2.)— 
The  interior  contains  five  quite  ample  rooms,  con- 


Fig.  1. — ^ELEVATION  OP  FRONT  OF  HOUSE. 

The  Pantry  has  a  large  window,  and  is  shelved  on 
one  side  and  end.  A  convenient  Clothes-press 
opens  from  the  right  hand  bed-room.  The  chim- 
ney is  near  the  center  of  the  house,  insuring  much 
saving  of  heat.  The  interior  of  this  house  may  be 
comfortably  warmed  from  a  single  fire,  by  placing 
a  radiator  in  the  parlor,  and  leading  the  fire  draueht 
from  the  kitchen  stove  through  it.  Such  a  radiator 
was  referred  to  in  the  American  AgricvlturUt  for 
May,  1877.  In  response  to  several  inquiries  since 
received,  a  description  is  here  given,  which  will  en- 
able any  skillful  sheet-iron  worker  to  make  one, 
(see  figs.  3  and  4) :  A,  is  the  parlor  side  of  the  chim- 
ney breast ;  B,  the  kitchen  side  ;  (7,  chimney  fine  ; 
D,  kitchen  fire-place,  containing  kitchen  stove  ;  J?, 
smoke-pipe  leading  from  the  stove,  through  the 
throat-piece,  into  the  chimney  flue  ;  F,  F,  stove- 
pipe branches  passing  through  the  back  of  the  fire- 
place, and  connecting  the  smoke-pipe,  F,  with  the 
radiator;  O,  interior  section  of  radiator,  (figs.  3 
and  4) ;  JT,  face  of  radiator ;  /,  partition  within  ra- 
diator ;  a  damper,  tK  in  the  smoke-pipe  F,  between 
the  branches,  F,  F,  regulates  the  draught,  and 
forces  it  through  the  radiator  as  required.  The  ra- 
diator may  be  made  of  any  size  desired  to  fit  the 
mantle  opening,  and  if  neatly  constructed  of  Rus- 
sia iron,  will  be  quite  ornamental.  The  partition 
Jis  .5  inches  wide,  and  extends  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  bottom  at  either  side,  has  turned  edges,  and  is 
riveted  to  the  front  and  back.  In  use,  to  start  the 
five,  a  direct  draught  is  made  by  opening  the  damp- 
er J,  after  which  it  may  be  closed  to  turn  tho  draught 
through  the  lower  branch  pipe  into  the  central  part 
of  the  radiator,  where  it  descends,  passing  the  low- 
er ends  of  the  partition,  /,  into  the  side  passages, 
where  it  ascends  and  enters  the  upper  branch  pipe, 
leading  to  the  smoke-pipe  E.  The  bottom  should 
have  a  collar  to  slide  within  the  upright  part,  to  fa- 
cilitate cleaning  when  necessary.  If  there  is  no 
hearth-stone  to  set  the  radiator  upon,  the  bottom 
may  be  filled  with  an  inch  deep  of  coarse  plaster, 
which  will  make  it  safe  even  on  a  carpet.  In  set- 
ting the  radiator,  an  inch  or  two  of  open  space 
should  be  left  between  it  and  the  chimney  back, 
(just  the  thickness  of  the  interior  wall-plates  of  the 
mantle,  against  which  the  radiator  shotild  join.) 


Into  the  bottom  of  this  space  air  may  be  introduced 
from  the  outside  of  the  house,  through  a  2-inch  tin 
pipe.  The  air  thus  let  in  becomes  heated,  and  es- 
capes around  the  margin,  furnishing  a  pure  health- 
ful supply  to  the  room Cou!>tructioii. — 

The  estimate  below  provides  materials,  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  similar  to  those  described  last 
month.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  this  build- 
ing admits  of  its  being  erected  in  sections  ;  the 
central  or  main  part  may  be  first  put  up,  and  the 
side  extensions  added  as  means  or  necessity  re- 
quires or  allow.  In  localities  where  it  is  difficult  to 
get  dressed  lumber,  rough  boards  may  be  used  for 
the  siding,  put  on  ver- 
tically and  battened, but 
in  this  case  it  would  be 
practical  to  paint  the 
cornices  and  other  dress- 
ings only  with  lead  and 
oil — using  a  lime-wash 
for  the  rough  work.  A 
durable  wash  may  be 
made  by  slaking  freshly 
burned  lump  lime  in 
hot  brine.  This  can 
be  colored  by  adding 
dry  stainers  as  desired, 
and  may  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  white- 
wash brush.  Such 
rough  work  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost, 
and;  if  properly  done,  add  a  feature  of  rustic 
beauty,  quite  becoming  in  this  class  of  building. 
Kstiinale  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 

S40  feet  stone  foundation,  nt  ii  cents  per  foot 17.00 

101  0  bricks  in  chimneys,  laid,  at  $12  per  M 12.00 

290  yards  plasterinE,  at  2.t  cents  iter  yard 72.50 

800  foot  of  timber,  at  t IS  per  .M ._. ._ 12.C0 


Fig.  3.— KADIATOB. 


2  sills,  4x6  In.  3"  feet  long. 
2  sills.  4x6  In.  13  feet  long. 
2  sills.  4x6  in.  22  feet  long. 
4  sills.  4x6  in.    9  feet  Ion:. 


8  posts,  4x6  in.  13  feet  long. 
2  plates.-4i6  in.  SO  feet  long. 
2  ])lates.  4x6  in.  13  feet  long. 
2  plates,  4x6  in.  22  feet  long. 


son  wall  6tri|)S.  at  13c.  each 39.00 

70  pl;ink  rough  spruce,  1^4x10,  at  16c.  each 11.20 

1.^  siding,  dressed  pine,  ><x]0,  at  2.5c.  each 32.50 

176  shingling  lath,  at  6c.  each 10.56 

30  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.50  per  bunch 45.00 

S"i  flooring,  dressed  spruce,  at  20c.  each 16.40 

8  windows,  at  $5  each,  j^JO;  10  doors,  at  $3  each,  $30.  70.00 
Closet  and  base  flni.sh.  $16 :  Cornice  materials.  $15    31.00 

Nails.  $10;  Paintins,  $60;  Cartage.  $14 84.00 

Carjienter's  labor,  $75:  Incidentals,  $21.84 96,84 

Total  cost,  complete  $5.50.00 

[The  exterior  of  the  above  cottage  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  architect's  taste,  as  we 
are  sure  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  own.  In 
meeting  the  requirements  for  a  house  ivith  certaia 
rooms  of  a  given  size,  and  all  to  <:ome  within^he 
cost  of  S5.50 — every  dollar  had  to  be  made  to  tell 
most  effectively.  Still,  we  would  suggest  as  to 
this,  as  we  did  with  respect  to  the  cottages  given 
last  month,  the  great  fault  is  the  absence  of  all 


Fig,  4.— KADIATOB. 

shelter  to  the  front  door.  The  house  has  a  most 
inhospitable  look,  and  we  would  di.?peiise  with 
something  in  the  construction  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  piazza  or  veranda  of  some  kind, — Ed-] 
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Improved    Plymoutli    Rocks. 

The  Tery  handsome  breed  of  poultry  known  as 
^'Plymouth  Rock.''  is  deservedly  becoming  very 
popular  .imone:  those  vrho  keep  fowls  for  profit. 
These  fowls,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration 
on  this  page,  which  has 
been  carefully  drawn  from 
a  trio  of  living  birds,  pos- 
sess many  favorable  char- 
acteristics. First  among 
the  good  qualities  of  a 
fowl,  is  size.  This  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  have  in 
an  unusual  degree.  There 
are  many  excellent  breeds 
of  poultry,  which  are  all 
ihat  can  be  desired  except 
as  to  size,  and  the  lack  of 
this  is  fatal  to  their  popu- 
larity ;  for,  after  all,  profit 
is  the  chief  object  with 
most  people  in  choosing 
a  kind  of  fowl  to  keep. 
Hardiness  of  constitution 
and  vigor  ;  pleasing  form ; 
handsome  and  attractive 
plumage,  and  prolific  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  are  all 
very  desirable  qualities  in 
fowls,  and  these  all  belong 
to  this  breed.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  noticed  that  the 
birds  pictured  in  our  illus- 
tration, are  remarkably 
heavy-bodied.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  which  belongs 

In  an  especial  degree  to  a  strain  bred  by  !Mr.  F.  H. 
Corhin,  of  Xewington,  Conn.  This  form  of  body, 
•which  is  more  like  that  of  the  Dorking  than  any 
other  fowl,  occuiTcd  accidentally,  we  believe,  and 
the  fowls  with  which  this  peculiarity  originated, 
in  Mr.  Corbin's  yards,  were  bred  from  with  care, 
and  their  desirable  shape  has  been  permanently 
fixed.  The  future  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  care  or  fortunate  success 
with  which  they  are  bred.  Difference  of  taste 
leads  breeders  to  favor  different  styles,  and  thus 
"  strains  "  are  originated.  If  these  styles  are  made 
to  depart  too  much  from  a 
rigid  standard,  there  is 
danger  that  an  important 
and  essential  point  may 
be  sacrificed  for  some 
minor  fancy.  To  prevent 
this,  and  to  induce  or 
to  enforce  care  and  con- 
sistency in  breeding,  it 
would  be  well  that  a  very 
close  adherence  to  the 
standard  be  insisted  upon 
in  aU  exhibitions,  and 
that  a  very  rigid  one 
be  adopted.  In  the  case 
of  the  birds  here  repre- 
sented, they  come  fully  up 
to  the  accepted  Standard 
of  Excellence  of  American 
breeders,  and  meet  it  in 
every  respect.  The  points 
required  are :  the  breast 
to  be  "  broad,  deep,  and 
full,"  and  the  body  to  be 
"  large,  square,  and  com- 
pact.'' The  form  of  these 
birds  is  therefore  nearly 
perfect,  and  if  all  breed- 
ers of  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  emulate  Mr.  Cor- 
bin's skill  in  taking  ad- 
vaatage  of  favorable  accidents  in  breeding,  and 
in  fixing  tiiem  upon  his  strain,  or  in  using  care 
iu  selecting  birds  for  breeding,  as  any  skillful 
breeder  may  readily  do,  the  future  history  of 
this  breed  will  be  a  very  gratifying  one.  Among 
some  of  seventy  breeds  recognized  in  the  Ameri- 
•cun  Standard  of  ExciUuiice,  there  are  only  two  of 


American  origin,  viz.,  the  old-fashioned  Dominique 
and  the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  latter  originated  in 
Connecticut,  and  after  some  years  of  careful  breed- 
ing, has  been  brought  to  such  a  condition  of  merit, 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  breeds,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  farmers, 
and  attractive  to  amateurs.    The  birds  here  shown 
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are  entered  in  the  American  Poultry  Record ;  the 
cock  is  Caesar  (.5,970),  the  hen  in  the  foreground  is 
Pauline  (5,973),  and  the  one  in  the  rear  is  Juliet 
(3,971).  This  strain  of  Mr.  Corbin's  has  been  favor- 
ably noticed  by  the  best  poultiy  authority  in  the 
country,  a  compliment  which  it  certainly  deserves. 


Duroc   or  Eed   S'wine. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
paits  of  New  York,  have   long  been  acquainted 


DIROC  SWISE,   BRED  BY  WM.   51.   HOLMES  i  SON,   OREEmVICH,   K.   T. 


with  a  breed  of  hogs  known  as  "  Jersey  Reds." 
These  have  been  a  very  favorite  kind  of  swine  on 
account  of  their  fine,  small  bone  ;  long,  deep,  round 
body  ;  good  feeding  qu.ilities,  and  hardy  constitu- 
tion. Some  years  ago,  these  excellent  hogs  were 
taken  in  hand  by  some  breeders  more  than  usually 
careful,  and  have  since  been  considerably  improved, 


so  that,  at  the  present  time,  this  breed  wUl  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  other  whatever  for  all 
the  valuable  points  which  make  swine  desii-able  of 
profitable.  We  have  noticed  of  late  that  these  red 
hogs  have  become  widely  distributed,  a  large  sale 
of  them  having  occurred  in  Kentucky,  where  they 
were  favorably  received  by  the  very  critical  buyers 
of  that  well-known  breed- 
ing State.  When  at  the 
N.  T.  State  Fair,  at  Ro- 
chester, in  September 
last,  we  saw  a  good  speci- 
men of  these  swine,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Wm.  M. 
Holmes  <fc  Son,  of  Green- 
wich, Washington  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  who  make  breeding 
them  a  special  business. 
We  have  been  favored 
by  Mr.  Holmes  with  a 
photograph  of  this  ani- 
mal, from  which  we  have 
prepared  the  engraving 
here  given.  The  picture 
is,  therefore,  no  fancy 
one,  but  an  exact  por- 
trait of  the  animal,  so 
far  as  photography  and 
careful  drawing  in  copy- 
ing can  produce  it.  In 
all  photographs,  there  are 
some  exaggerations,  the 
effects  of  which  are  so  well 
known,  that  they  have  no 
detrimental  effect  on  the 
subject, any  more  than  the 
converging  lines  of  a  per- 
spective drawing  would 
mislead  a  person  into  supposing  they  were  not 
really  parallel.  Thus  the  central  portion  of  the 
photographic  picture  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  object, 
whUe  the  extremities  are  always  more  or  less  en- 
larged. If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  these, 
we  then  get  a  life-like  representation,  more  nearly 
exact  than  any  artist  could  possibly  draw  one  by 
hand.  In  this  portrait,  the  head  and  ears  are  not 
so  fine  as  they  should  have  been,  or  are  in  the  liv- 
ing animal ;  nevertheless,  we  get  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  this  breed  of  swine  really  is.  At  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Breeders'  Convention,  held  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1S71,  it  was  de- 
cided to  call  this  breed 
the  Duroc,  and  it  is  now 
so  called  by  those  who 
give  attention  to  it.  The 
history  of  the  breed 
dates  back  over  50  years, 
or  to  1823,  when  Mr.  H. 
•Kelsey,  owner  of  the 
noted  horse  Duroc,  im- 
ported a  pair  of  red  hogs 
from  England.  A  Mr. 
Friuk,  of  Saratoga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  procured  a  boar  pig 
of  a  litter  from  this  pair, 
.and  named  it  Duroc,  after 
the  famous  hoi'se  ;  hence 
the  origin  of  the  name, 
under  which  the  breed  h.i3 
become  popular  iu  that 
locality.  The  pigs  tbcm- 
selvos  are  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  related  to  the 
Berkshire  ;  the  old  Berk- 
shires  were  frequently 
reddish,  or  sandy-colored, 
and  spotted  with  black, 
and  had  lopped  oars.  The 
Durocs  may  be  properly 
considered  to  more  nearly 
represent  the  old  Berk- 
smooth,  prick-eared,  bhie- 
and  white-footed  modem 
these  points  are  all  brought  from 
while  the  red  hogs  have  never  lost 


shires,  than  the  trim, 
black  and  white-faced 
Berkshire,  as 
foreign  blood 


their  ancestral  character,  except  so  far  us  it  has 
been  improved  by  selection  and  good  breeding.  At 
least  this  is  claimed  for  these  bogs  by  their  ad- 
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mirers.  Their  history  all  through,  tells  a  story  of 
quick  feeders,  with  necessarily  quiet  dispositions  ; 
hardy,  healthy,  with  great  capacity  for  Hesh  and 
excellent  quality  of  meat  when  dressed.  They 
take  naturally  to  grass,  and  may  be  wintered  on 
hay  in  great  part,  as  they  eat  it  as  readily  as  sheep 
will  do.  The  animal  given  on  the  preceding  page, 
is  19  months  old,  had  no  grain  from  April  last  until 
Sept.  24th,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  fair,  weighing 
then  476  pounds.  On  Oct.  24th,  or  30  days  after- 
wards, he  weighed  570,  gaining  94  lbs.,  being  fed 
solely  on  raw  corn-meal  and  water.  He  is  32  inch- 
es high,  5  feet  8i  inches  lone;,  and  girts  6  feet.  His 
belly  reaches  to  within  3  inches  of  the  ground  when 
standing.  In  a  recent  case,  53  of  these  hogs  fat- 
tened at  Salem,  N.  J.,  at  18  months  old,  averaged, 
when  dressed,  523  pounds;  the  lightest  weighed 
460  pounds.  With  such  a  character  as  this,  the  Duroo 
is  certainly  worthy  of  being  known  everywhere. 


Among  the  Farmers.— Mo.  23. 


BY  ONS  01'  THEM. 


Farmers  sHould  be  Business-men. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  apt  to  over-estimate  qualities 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  It  is  so  with 
me,  and  possibly  from  this  cause  do  I  wonder  at, 
and  admire,  and  even  covet  the  possession  of  real 
busmess  instincts.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  of 
mind  possessed  in  such  varying  degrees,  that  we 
find  in  all  professions  and  trades,  some,  or  many, 
the  aim  of  whose  life  is  to  make  money.  They 
usually  succeed,  while  others,  with  precisely  the 
same  opportunities,  and  of  equal  ability,  distinguish 
themselves  in  some  other  way.  It  is  this  business 
ability  that  enables  thrifty  Germans  to  work  into  al- 
most every  farming  neighborhood,  take  farms  on 
shares,  buy  little  farms  of  their  own,  gradually  be- 
come possessed  of  so  much  property,  that  the  fa- 
miliar first  name  is  dropped,  and  "  Mr.  Schwartz  "  is 
known  far  and  near  as  the  best  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  home  he  would  have  remained  the 
plodding  peasant,  here,  with  the  absolute  free- 
dom to  "dig  or  die,"  Hans  gains  the  will  to  do,  and 
to  lay  up  and  wisely  invest  money,  not  in  banks  and 
"securities"  which  are  absurdly  insecure,  but  in 
his  own  business.  Of  course  he  has  ever  a  watch- 
ful care  over  what  he  has  earned  so  hardly.  Many 
an  Irishman  is  working  gradually  to  the  front  in 
the  same  way,  but  the  Germans  Lave  the  advantage 
in  being  better  educated,  and  trained  to  greater  in- 
dependence. It  is  rather  hard  to  see  the  fine  old 
farms  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
are  often  untutored  people,  but  they  have  busijiess 
talent — not  necessarily  an  inordinate  love  of  money, 
but  a  love  of  making  it,  and  the  ability  to  know 
what  to  turn  their  hands  to  to  gaiu  it.  We  ought  to 
develop  this  faculty  in  our  children,  with  all  care 
that  it  do  not  run  into  avarice,  and  that  taey  gain, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  their  education, 
notions  of  culture  and  refinement,  which  will  allow 
them  to  properly  use  their  means. 

The  Guernseys  as  the  Farmer's  Cotf, 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cows, 
heifers,  and  one  bull,  were  landed  in  New  York,  and 
shipped  up  to  Farmington,  Conn.  There  they 
were  distributed  among  some  twelve  farmers.  I 
saw  them  landed,  and  had  not  seen  them  since,  until 
a  few  days  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  near,  and 
visited  the  herds  in  which  they  are.  They  have 
done  very  well,  one  or  two  have  died,  but  from  no 
fault  of  constitution  or  failure  to  acclimate.  Guern- 
sey cows  cannot  survive  free  access  to  the  meal  bar- 
rel for  a  night,  any  better  than  natives,  and  one  shuf- 
fled off  her  mortal  coil  in  this  unsentimental  way. 
I  found  their  owners  not  entirely  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that,  as  to  each,  his  own  cow  was  the  best 
of  the  lot ;  but  this  satisfactory  sentiment  was  very 
general,  and  the  positive  assertion  (hat  in  each  herd 
the  Guernsey,  or  one  of  the  Guernseys,  was  the 
best  cow,  was  frequently  heard,  and  I  think  almost 
universal.  They  have  improved  very  much.  All 
have  good  udders  and  teats,  all  yield  intensely  yel- 
low butter,  among  them  are  several  18-quart  cows, 
and  the  youngsters  are  really  a  very  fine  lot. 

There  arc  practically  good  points  about  a  Guern- 


sey cow  which  plain  farmers,  and  even  their  hired 
men,  appreciate.  Their  good  size,  their  naturally 
thrifty  look,  (comparatively  few  "milking  down  " 
very  thin,)  the  good  size  of  their  calves,  their 
strong  appetites,  and  general  hardiness,  in  addition 
to  their  large  average  quantity  of  the  richest  mUk 
and  the  most  highly  colored  butter  known— these 
are  the  points  which  make  the  farmers  enthusiastic 
■about  Guernseys. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  find  the  farmei's  of 
any  neighborhood  so  enthusiastic — or  if  not  that 
exactly,  yet  I  may  say  sensibly  interested,  in  any 
thing  concerning  their  own  profession,  as  the  Far- 
mington people  are  about  Guernseys.  I  wish  my 
neighbors  could  be  interested  in  something.  I  don't 
propose  to  turn  Missionary,  the  task  is  too  hopeless. 

Mr.  Storrs'  licciaimcd   S-wamp. 

A  few  months  ago  I  visited  the  farm  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Augustus  Storre,  in  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  and  I 
believe  wrote  to  the  AineHcan  Agriculturist  about  a 
really  great  job  he  had  undertaken  in  reclaiming  a 
piece  of  swamp  land.  The  land  lacked  mineral 
matter,  and  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  apply- 
ing it  economically  after  the  surface  was  anything 
like  level.  Sand  and  loam  from  the  surrounding 
hills  and  knolls  must  be  hauled  out,  spread  in  win- 
ter, if  he  would  do  it  economically,  for  then  horses 
and  cattle  can  go  on  all  parts  of  the  swamp,  and 
the  sand  can  be  spread  very  evenly.  I  have  been 
getting  reports  from  the  crops  now  and  then,  and  I 
think  the  last  is  worth  repeating.  It  seemed  worth 
whUe  to  invite  the  Committee  of  the  Tolland  Co. 
Agricultural  Society  on  Reclaimed  Land,  and  the 
one  on  Crops  entered  for  Prizes,  down  to  see  the 
farm,  the  reclaimed  swamp,  and  the  crops  upon  it 
and  elsewhere.  They  came,  and  during  the  walk 
about  the  farm,  Mr.  Storrs  asked  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, "How  in  the  world  it  was  that  people 
measured  their  corn  so  as  to  report  125  bushels  of 
shelled  com  to  the  acre  ?  " 

Ho-w  Some  People  Measure  Corn. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Committeeman,  "we 
measure  a  square  rod  in  the  field  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  make  sure  that  the  corn  is  as  good  on 
the  measured  square  rods  as  it  is  any  where,  then, 
when  the  corn  is  cut,  these  square  rods  are  cut  up 
and  stooked  together,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
husked  and  shelled.  It  is  very  green,  to  be  sure, 
and  will  shrink  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent,  but  it  Is 
'  shelled  corn.'  "  George  had  his  orders  very  soon. 
They  were  to  stake  out  several  square  rods,  and  not 
to  select  the  poorest,  to  cut  them  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  field,  and  to  husk  and  shell  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  possible.  Now  that  Mr.  Storrs  knew  how 
they  did  it,  he  was  bound  to  test  the  process.  The 
results  justified  his  anticipations,  and  the  promise 
of  the  soil.  The  average  yield  of  the  several  square- 
rod  patches  was  26  quarts  and  half  a  pint,  and  this 
Is  equivalent  to  13U  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  very 
best  of  the  com  was  not  in  the  reclaimed  swamp, 
but  just  upon  the  edge  of  it,  now  dry,  and  getting 
more  or  less  earth  from  the  hill.  My  friend  is  quite 
delighted  at  the  success  of  his  experiment  in  re- 
claiming swamp  land,  but  I  think  still  more,  as  to 
corn,  in  finding  out  "  how  they  do  it,"  for  it  would 
seem  that  "  they  all  do  it." 

The  place  Roots  sliould  occupy 

in  our  agriculture,  is  a  much  more  prominent  one 
than  they  do  at  present.  Yet  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble increase  in  the  quantity  of  seed  sold — especially 
of  mangels  and  Swedes  ;  sugar-beets  also  are  sown 
in  largely  increased  quantity.  Whoever  sows  a 
patch  large  enough  fairly  to  test  their  merits,  either 
in  the  production  of  milk  during  the  winter,  or  in- 
creasing the  flow  during  the  spring  months,  before 
the  grass  starts,  or  rye  is  fit  to  cut  for  green  feed, 
will  try  a  larger  one  the  next  year.  Mangels  and 
sugar-beets,  without  doubt,  are  best  for  the  flavor 
of  the  milk.  They  also  increase  the  flow  largely, 
but  whether  or  not  they  produce  a  relatively  great- 
er increase  in  richness  of  the  milk,  I  have  not  data 
to  establish.  My  own  experience,  and  that  of  others 
whom  I  might  name,  indicates  that  cabbages  in- 
crease largely  the  percentage  of  cream  and  butter. 
The  tops  of  Swedish  turnips  do  the  same,  and  I 
presume  that  the  roots  do  likewise,  but  of  that  I 
speak  with  less  assurance. 


People  who  make  "  dollar-a-pound  "  butter,  can: 
afford  not  to  use  either  cabbages  or  Swedes.  Farm- 
ers who  send  milk  to  a  creamery,  should  establish 
a  rule  among  themselves,  that  neither  cabbages  nor 
turnips  Bhovild  be  fed  to  milch  cows,  for  among  a 
dozen  or  twenty  parties  who  bring  milk,  and  would 
feed  turnips  if  they  could,  there  vrould  surely  be 
some  careless  ones,  and  the  milk  would  get  the  tur- 
nipy-odor  flavor,  which  is  so  disagreeable.  When 
perfectly  sound  cabbages  or  roots  are  fed  just  at 
milking  time,  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  flavor 
imparted  to  the  butter — at  least  that  is  our  experi- 
ence, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  feed  them  liberally. 
Decaying  roots,  leaves,  or  cabbage  heads,  hov/ever, 
do  aSect  the  milk,  even  when  fed  at  this  time.  The 
pure  vegetable  flavor,  however,  seems  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  breath,  and  through  exhalations  from 
the  body,  within  8  or  10  hours. 

Among  all  ordinary  farm  crops  there  is  none 
which  produces  an  equal  amount  of  nutriment  with 
Swedish  turnips,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Next 
to  them  1  suppose  cabbages  and  English  turnips 
take  rank,  and  then  mangels  and  sugar  beets. 
Swedes  may  be  raised  on  any  ordinarily  good  mel- 
low ground,  with  only  a  barrel  of  superphosphate, 
or  even  less,  to  the  acre,  applied  in  the  drill,  and 
we  generally  get  a  good  crop  for  market  if  sowing 
Is  delayed  until  the  middle  of  July,  but  when  the 
crop  is  intended  for  feeding,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  larg^.  overgrown  roots,  and  so  the  earlier  after 
the  first  of  June  the  seed  is  in  the  ground,  the 
larger  the  roots  will  be. 

"Wnx.  Crozier's  Practice. 

I  was  out  at  Mr.  Crozier's  place,  at  Northport,  L. 
I. ,  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  really  very  good  crop 
of  Swedes,  which  had  been  sown  upon  oat  stubble, 
and  the  land,  after  once  or  twice  "cultivating," 
during  which  operations  it  was  kept  quite  flat, 
was  sown  with  wheat,  which  was  harrowed  in  with 
a  harrow-toothed  cultivator.  The  roots  had  been 
thinned  to  about  a  foot  apart,  and  were  making 
their  best  growth,  being  larger  than  one's  fist  Octo- 
ber 15th,  and  there  was  a  fine,  even  stand  of  wheat. 
The  chances  are  that  Mr.  C.  will  have  the  great 
bulk  of  his  Swedes,  of  just  the  best  market  size — 
say  4  inches  in  diameter.  English  turnips  would 
give  a  good  deal  more  in  bulk  of  fodder,  possibly 
nearly  twice  as  much,  but  no  more  nutriment. 
There  would  be  twice  the  cartage,  twice  the  storage 
room,  and  twice  the  expense  of  handling,  with  no 
choice  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  crop.  The  Eng- 
lish, or  soft  turnips,  must  be  fed ;  the  Swedes  may 
either  be  fed  or  marketed,  for  there  is  almost  aijpays 
a  fair  market  for  them  during  the  winter,  which  is 
available  for  those  who  live  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York  or  other  cities. 

Seeding  Do^vn  ivitll  Turnips. 

Mr.  Crozier's  plan  of  sowing  wheat  with  turnips, 
leads  me  to  th  ink  of  sowing  grass  seed  with  turnips. 
We  have  been  so  scorched  of  late,  that  I  for  one 
shrink  from  sowing  grass  seed  in  the  spring,  and 
the  rye  I  raise  grows  on  poorer  land  than  I  am  will- 
ing to  seed  down  to  timothy.  Hence  it  appears 
bestto  BOW  grass  by  itself  in  August,  after  some 
summer  crop  is  taken  off.  Why  will  it  not  be  a 
first-rate  plan,  after  taking  off  oats  or  millet,  or 
early  potatoes,  to  plow  in  some  manure  if  there  is 
any  to  spare,  or  apply  a  barrel  or  two  of  superphos- 
phate to  the  acre,  and  drill  in  turnips  (Swedes) 
twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  after  going 
through  the  rows  twice  with  the  harrow-cultivator, 
to  sow  grass  seed.  I  think  I  would  be  surer  of  get- 
ting a  good  seeding,  than  were  I  to  depend  upon 
seeding  to  grass  with  the  oats  in  the  spring.  On 
our  soil  clover  does  not  winter-kill,  and  It  may  be 
sown  in  August  perfectly  well. 
Man.jels. 

This  root  is  everything  the  milk  producer  needs 
as  succulent  food  for  his  cows  during  the  winter. 
With  plenty  of  com  stalks  and  mangels,  or  sugar- 
beets,  anybody  can  make  good  milk.  Brewer's 
grains,  starch  feed,  and  such  foods,  will  make  sick- 
ly milk,  but  cows  thrive  on  beets  and  cora-fodder, 
with  a  little  rye  bran,  or  even  without  the  last  arti- 
cle. Mangels  and  beets  need  the  whole  season  to 
make  full  crops.  This  is  the  only  drawback  to 
their  culture.    Good,  mellow  ground  needs  to  be- 
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deeply  plowed  in  the  autumn,  aud  in  the  spring 
thrown  into  straight  ridges,  or  drills,  30  inches 
apart.  Manure — a  well  worked  compost  is  best — 
should  be  spread  liberally  in  the  drills,  and  this 
covered  with  the  plow,  leaving  high  ridges  over  the 
manure.  A  light  roller  flattens  the  ridges  down, 
so  that  the  seed  may  be  put  in  with  a  seed  drill. 
This  preparation  makes  subsequent  cultivation 
easy.  The  earth  on  'iie  flanks  of  the  ridges  may  be 
hoed  down  aud  laid  baeii  again  repeatedly,  with 
the  Share's  horse-hoe,  an  implement  which  I  value 
above  aU  cultivators  and  kindred  tools,  forworking 
in  corn,  potatoes,  or  root  crops.  Mangels  maybe 
Bowed  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June,  but  it  al- 
ways entails  a  real  grief  to  the  farmer  to  be  obliged 
to  stop  them  just  when  they  are  growing  so  well  in 
October,  in  order  to  get  them  under  cover  or  in  the 
pits  before  they  are  injured  by  the  frost.  They  do 
not  bear  much  freezing.  A  frost  that  wilts  the 
leaves,  and  even  forma  a  crust  upon  the  ground, 
will  not  damage  the  roots,  but  that  is  a  warning  to 
be  heeded ;  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  when 
the  ground  freezes,  will  seriously  damage  a  crop  of 
beets  or  carrots.  Besides,  the  loss  of  the  tops  is  to 
be  avoided ;  these  may  be  fed  to  the  stock  to  good 
advantage,  it  the  harvesting  can  be  made  to  stretch 
through  a  week  or  two.  The  leaves  must,  h  jwever, 
be  laid  in  quite  small  heaps,  or  they  will  heat  and 
become  worthless.  I  meet  with  no  more  gratifying 
evidence  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  than  the 
increased  attention  given  to  root  crops,  which  is 
especially  observable  in  New  England. 

It  will  certainly  pay  every  farmer  who  wishes  to 
produce  milk  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  or  who 
wants  his  cows  to  come  through  the  winter  in  the 
very  best  order,  to  prepare  his  land  during  the  win- 
ter, if  he  has  any  chance  to  do  plowing,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  putting  in  mangels  nest  spring,  I  do  not 
intend  to  omit  the  mention  of  parsnips  and  carrots 
in  writing  about  root  crops.  Parsnips  are  eco- 
nomical food  for  cows,  though  the  produce  per 
acre  does  compare  with  that  of  beets,  yet  there  is 
no  better  milk-making  diet,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
about  housing  them  in  winter,  except  for  winter 
use.  The  greatest  amount  of  milk  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  produced  by  cows,  is  when  they  have 
had  a  full  supply  of  parsnips  in  the  spring.  Of 
course,  grain  in  some  form  is  fed  also.  Say  12  qts. 
of  bran,  6  quarts  of  fine  corn  meal  on  cut  hay,  and 
all  the  parsnips  a  cow  wants  to  eat,  will  make  her 
gi\'e  milk,  if  she  is  capable  of  it. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  10. 

By  Oie  Author  of  "  Wnlla  and  Talks  on  t!ie  Fann. 
"  Harris  on  the  Piff"  etc. 


The  Squire  had  a  great  growth  of  corn-stalks, 
but  the  corn  did  not  ear  well.  He  planted  it  in 
hills  with  a  machine,  3s  feet  apart.  But  the  ma- 
chine dropped  too  many  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  the 
corn  was  too  thick  to  ripen.  "  And  yet,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "when  com  is  drilled  in,  there  are  more 
plants  per  acre."—"  True,"  said  I,  "  but  they  are 
not  so  close  together.  They  are  scattered  along 
the  row.  When  you  have  seven  plants  in  each 
hill,  3i  feet  apart,  you  are  pretty  certain  to  have 
poor  com  ;  but  it  those  seven  kernels  were  planted 
along  the  row,  six  inches  apart,  the  com,  it  the 
land  was  rich  enough,  would  be  none  too  thick.  I 
have  seen  such  a  crop  ripen  perfectly.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  nearly  all  the  large  crops  of  corn  that 
we  read  about,  are  raised  on  rich  land,  are  planted 
early,  and  have  more  plants  per  acre  than  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  corn.  But  it  the  land  is  poor,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  thick  planting.  As  a 
rule,  the  sun  is  capable  of  maturing  more  corn  than 
the  soil  will  sustain,  and  our  main  objcet  is,  to 
make  the  soil  richer.  When  this  is  done,  Ihcn  we 
can  have  more  plants  per  acre,  but  they  should  not 
be  too  close  in  hills.  If  the  machine  would  make 
the  rows  .3J  feet  apart  one  way,  and  then  drop  tiro 
Uerncls  12  inches  .apart,  or  one  kernel  .'i  or  fi  inches 
apart,  we  could  raise  more  com  than  if  in  hills  3i 
feet  apart  each  way.  And  wc  should  get  more 
fodder,  which,  in  this  section,  is  quite  an  object." 

"  Speaking  of  corn,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  would 


like  to  know  why  '  Evergreen  Cora '  is  not  so  ever- 
green as  formerly.  I  raised  a  good  crop  of  it  this 
year,  expecting  to  have  it  for  several  weeks,  but  it 
soon  got  so  hard  that  it  was  not  fit  for  the  table." 

"I  have  board  the  same  complaint,"  said  I,  "and 
the  fact  was  used  to  show  that  varieties  degenerate. 
But  the  difficulty  may  be  accounted  for  on  an  en- 
tirely difiereut  hypothesis.  The  variety  has  not 
degenerated.  It  has  been  improved  by  the  seed- 
grower.  The  difficulty  with  the  seed-gi'ower  is,  to 
get  this  variety  of  evergreen  corn  to  ripen  its  seed. 
He  wants  a  good  crop  of  sound,  mature  com.  He 
'  breeds  '  for  this  object,  and  the  fact  that  our  so- 
called  evergreca  corn  will  now  get  ripe  earlier  than 
formerly,  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  skillful  seed- 
grower  to  accomplish  his  object." 

We  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  this.  When 
we  want  corn  to  ripen  perfectly,  we  must  select  for 
seed  Euchears  as  grow  the  largest  aud  ripen  the  best. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  but  I 
want  green  com  for  the  table." — "  Very  well  then," 
said  I,  "  you  must  select  your  seed  with  this  object 
in  view.  What  you  want,  are  ears  of  corn  that  will 
not  ripen  before  frost  comes.  If  any  ripen,  reject 
them.  The  others  you  must  ripen  in-doors  on  the 
stalks,  and  seed  so  obtained  will  be  likely,  if  it 
grows  at  all,  to  g:'ve  you  evergreen  com." 


Early  varieties  of  potalces,  other  things  being 
equal,  cannot  yield  ao  large  a  crop  per  acre  as  the 
late  varieties.  "And  yet,  last  year,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "your  Early  Eose  and  Early  Vermonts 
and  Snowflakes  all  yielded  more  per  acre  than  the 
Late  Eose  in  the  same  field,  and  considerably  more 
than  the  Peachblows  in  a  field  adjoining." 

"True,"  said  I,  "but  you  overlooked  that  little 
clause  '  other  things  being  equal.'  The  conditions 
were  not  the  same.  The  '  bugs '  hurt  the  late  va- 
rieties far  more  than  the  early  ones,  and  a  severe 
drouth  set  in  about  the  time  the  late  vaiieties 
ought  to  have  been  making  their  fastest  growth. 
If  we  had  killed  the  bugs,  and  if  the  season  had 
been  as  favorable  for  the  late  varieties  as  for  the 
early  kinds,  the  late  crop  would  have  been  the 
largest  per  acre.  In  a  favorable  season  for  early 
varieties,  and  a  favorable  one  for  late  varieties,  the 
late  ones  will  produce  the  largest  crop.  They  have 
a  longer  time  to  grow.  If  the  early  maturing 
kinds  are  to  grow  as  large  as  those  which  have  a 
longer  time  to  grow  in,  tlien  must  have  richer  food." 

The  Peachblow  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
profitable  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  was  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  "  rank  feed- 
er." If  there  was  any  food  to  be  had,  it  would 
find  it,  aud  it  would  keep  on  growing  until  the 
frost  stopped  it.  Aud  yet  the  average  crop  was 
not  over  125  bushels  per  acre. 

We  are  now  planting  early  varieties.  And  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  change.  But  let  no  one 
suppose  that  land  which,  in  a  favorable  season, 
would  produce  only  125  bushels  ot  Peachblow  po- 
tatoes per  acre,  will  produce  125  bushels  ot  Early 
Eose.  If  we  want  a  large  crop  of  e.orly  potatoes, 
we  must  have  rich  laud — and  that,  whether  the 
potatoes  are  planted  early  or  late.  They  griw 
rapidly  and  mature  early,  and  must  have  rich  land. 

This  year  I  planted  my  potatoes  in  rows,  3i  feet 
apart.  We  made  furrows  with  the  jilow,  and  spread 
some  rich,  well-rotted  manure  in  the  furrows,  aud 
dropped  the  potato  sets  on  the  manure,  12  to  15 
inches  apart,  and  covered  with  the  plow  and  then 
rolled — first  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  and  then 
crosswise.  The  manure  did  not  hurt  the  potatoes. 
We  never  had  potatoes  of  such  superior  quality — 
especially  the  Early  Vermonts.  The  crop  was  a 
good  one,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  manure  did  not  do 
as  much  good  as  it  was  capable  ot  doing.  When 
wo  dug  the  potatoes,  the  manure  was  found  to  bo 
dry  and  comparatively  unchanged.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  plants  had  used  but  litUe  of  it.  It 
seems  tome  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  apply 
the  manure  on  the  land  the  autumn  previous. 

And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  early  cab- 
bages and  onions.  I  applied  an  abundance  of  rich 
manure  this  spring  to  both  these  crops,  but  did  not 
get  the  full  benefit.  Jtr.  Hooker  tolls  mo  that  he 
gets  a  better  crop  of  Early  Wakefield  and  Fottler's 
cabbage  the  second  year  on  the  same  land  than  the 


first  year.  I  knew  that  this  was  the  case  with 
onions,  but  supposed  new  land  was  best  for  cab- 
bages. And  I  am  not  sure  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
provided  the  manure  was  applied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity the  preceding  summer  or  autumn.  I  imagine 
that  this  is  the  real  point.  We  want  the  land  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  dissolved  manure.  We 
apply  a  great  deal  more  manure  than  the  plants  can 
appropriate.  But  this  excessive  supply  ot  plant- 
food  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  success 
in  raising  a  good  crop  of  early  cabbages.  For  late 
cabbages,  we  may  also  want  just  as  much  manure, 
but  the  plants  will  appropriate  more  of  it.  There 
is  not  BO  much  need  of  applying  the  manure  the 
year  previous.  And  I  presume  a  crop  of  late  cat)- 
bages    leaves  but  little   manure    in  the    ground. 


"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  distinction  be- 
tween early  and  late  crops,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I 
believe  it  is  true.  Six-rowed  barley  is  earlier  than 
two-rowed,  and  it  needs  richer  and  better  land. 
Early  peas  need  richer  land  than  late  peas.  Tou 
can  hardly  make  the  land  toe  rich  for  early  peas, 
and  you  can  hardly  sow  them  too  thick.  And  we 
may  expect  a  better  crop  of  wheat  after  six-rowed 
barley,  than  after  two-rowed  barley  or  oats— and 
better  after  early  beans  than  after  late  beans." 

"Our  wheat,"  said  the  Deacon,  who  evidentiy 
wanted  to  change  the  subject,  "  never  looked  more 
promising  than  it  did  this  fall.  It  is  a  little  too 
good,  and  the  early  sown  fields  are  badly  affected  ■ 
by  the  Hessian  fly.  I  greatly  fear  it  will  be  fotmd 
next  summer  that  the  crop  is  seriously  injured." 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  on  that  point,"  said 
I,  "  and  if  I  lived  in  a  section  adapted  to  growing 
spring  wheat,  I  should  make  preparation  for  put- 
ting in  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  an  unusually 
largo  area  so'wn  to  winter  wheat,  and  we  all  hope 
for  a  good  yield,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
wheat  next  year  will  be  largely  wanted  in  Europe. 
Whatever  the  fate  ot  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  may 
be,  we  shall  be  safe  in  Bowing  as  much  spring 
wheat  as  possible — or  rather  we  may  safely  sow  aQ 
the  land  that  can  be  got  into  good  condition." 

"It  is  too  late,"  said  the  Deacon,  "to  do  much 
in  the  way  of  preparation  now." 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  I,  "that  may  stiU  be 
done  where  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Take  a  good, 
strong  three-horse  plow,  and  make  furrows  to  cany 
off  all  the  water.  Take  along  a  spade  and  a  hoo, 
and  wherever  there  is  any  water  standing  on  the 
laud,  let  it  off.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference 
It  makes  in  the  condition  of  the  land  in  spring.  I 
would  do  this  on  all  the  fields,  whether  they  are  in- 
tended for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  or  potatoes — 
whether  they  are  stubble  or  sod,  wherever  you  can 
see  water  on  the  surface,  let  it  off.  Commence  at 
the  lowest  point  and  work  up.  Tou  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  muelrfall  there  is  on  land  which 
looks  perfectly  level.  A  little  labor  now,  will  make 
a  difference  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  time  of 
somng  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  that  may  mako 
the  difference  between  a  '2:'iod  crop  and  a  b.ad 
one — the  difference  between  success  and  failure." 


"There  is  one  thing,''  said  the  Doctor,  "that 
may  yet  be  done  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  next 
harvest,  and  that  is  to  top-dress  the  winter  wheat 
early  -next  spring  with,  say  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  150  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  in  view 
of  the  probable  good  price  for  wheat,  it  will  be 
likely  to  prove  a  profitable  application  in  Bcctions 
not  too  remote  from  market." 

"  i  do  not  know  about  that,"  said  the  Deacon, 
"but  a  dressing  of  hen  manure,  ashes,  and  plaster, 
sown  early  in  the  spring  on  light  sandy  knolls, 
where  the  wheat  is  yellow  and  sickly,  sometimes 
has  a  surprising  effect.  But  I  like  to  save  my  hen 
manure  for  corn." 

"On  these  light,  sandy  knolls,"  said  I,  "it  is  a 
good  plan  to  draw  out  some  bamyard  manure  in  the 
winter,  and  spread  it  on  the  frozen  ground  or  on 
top  ot  the  snow.  It  often  hajipcns  tl.at  the  snow 
blows  off  of  these  knolls  and  leaves  them  exposed, 
and  a  slight  dressing  of  manure  not  only  curichcB 
the  land,  but  affords  protection  to  the  plants." 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  now  be  done  to 
save  the  plants  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly.    The 
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eggs  or  larvas  are  in  the  plants,  and  they  will  de- 
stroy these  plants  next  summer.  But  all  the  wheat 
is  not  affected.  If  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  plants  are  attacked,  the  iield  of  wheat  would 


■A  POST  AXE. 


next  summer  present  a  sorry  appearance.  And  yet 
there  are  three-fourths  of  the  plants  uninjured. 
Now,  can  not  we  stimulate  these  remaining  plants 
by  top-dressing  with  manure,  and  so  cause  them 
to  spread  and  tUler  untU  they  cover  the  ground  ? 
The  first  year  I  was  at  Rothamstead,  Mr.  Lawes 
had  some  wheat  that  was  so  thin  on  the  ground, 
and  so  poor,  that  he  thought  of  plowing  it  xmder. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  top-dressed  it  with  some 
Peravian  guano  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  hoed 
the  land  between  the  drills.  The  wheat  commenced 
to  grow  and  tiller,  and  turned  out  a  splendid  crop. 


In  regard  to  hoing  wheat,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
operation  would  be  highly  advantageous,  not  merely 
In  cleaning  the  land,  but  in  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  wheat.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
good,  effective  wheat-hoeing  machines  have  been 
extensively  used  in  England  for  over  thirty  years, 
none  of  them  have  yet  found  their  way  to  this 
country.  I  believe  one  of  these  wheat-hoes  was 
brought  to  our  World's  Fair,  in  New  York,  in  1853. 
But  the  time  bad  not  then  arrived  for  their  intro- 
duction. At  the  Centennial,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
these  English  wheat-hoes  were  sho^vn,  but  we  had 
an  American  machine  on  exhibition,  which  mayyet 
find  favor  with  our  farmers.  The  real  difficulty  of 
the  machines  is  simply  this,  our  wheat  drills  do  not 
have  a  steerage  attachment.  We  sow  straight  or 
crooked,  just  as  we  guide  the  horses.    The  English 


Fig.  3. — VERMONT  FLOOD  GATE. 

driUs,  where  a  wheat-hoe  is  intended  to  be  used, 
have  a  simple  apparatus  for  keeping  the  drill  coul- 
ters or  tubes  exactly  straight,  even  though  the 
iorses  deviate  a  considerable  distance  from  the  true 
line.  Admirable  as  our  drills  are  in  other  respects. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  them  to  advantage  for  nice 
work,  such  as  drilling  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  on- 
ions, etc.,  or  for  drilling  wheat  that  is  to  be  hoed 
with  a  machine.  The  tubes  or  coulters  are  not  suf- 
ficiently rigid.  They  often  swerve  an  inch  or  so, 
first  on  this  side,  and  then  on  that.  I  have  in  years 
past  frequently  alluded,  in  the  American  AgncuUur- 
ist,  to  this  subject  of  hoeing  wheat.  We  shall  make 
little  progress  in  the  matter  untU  we  have  drills,  the 
coulters  of  which  are  strong  enough  and  rigid 
enough  to  push  a  clod  out  of  the  line.  In  addition 
we  shall  also  require  a  steerage  attachment. 
With  these,  wheat-hoeing  by  machinery  is  an  easy 
matter.  That  the  operation  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  land  and  to  the  crop,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers, 

A  Home-made  Post  Ase. — "H.  G.,"  Cheshire, 
Ct.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  home-made  post  axe.  It  is 
made  of  an  old  partly  worn  out  axe  with  a  narrow 
blade.  This  is  drawn  out  by  a  blacksmith  into 
the  shape  shown  at  figure  1  and  tempered.  It  then 
answers  all  the  jurposes  of  an  axe  for  holing  posts. 

Flood  Fences  asd  Gates. — "V,'.  W.,"  Essex, 
Vt.,  describes  a  fioou-fence  for  use  across  streams 


which  are  subject  to  freshets.  The  fence  consists 
of  posts  set  in  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  these 
posts  are  furnished  with  iron  staples  driven  into 
them  in  places  where  the  rails  should  be  fastened. 
The  ends  of  the  rails  are  bored  with  half -inch  holes, 
and  are  wired  through  the  holes  by  pieces  of  fence- 
wire  to  the  staples  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  panel 
is  laid  d*wn  stream,  the  other  ends  of  the  rails  be-, 
ing  laid  up  as  an  ordinary  worm  fence  ;  the  lowest 
rail  rests  upon  a  stone  or  a  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  In  a  freshet,  the  rails  are  loosened  at  the 
center  of  the  panel,  but  are  held  by  the  wires  and 
float,  leaving  the  stream  open.  In  case  the  stream 
is  wide,  a  number  of  these  panels  may  be  made. 

Another  Flood  Gate,  of  which  a  plan  is  sent 
by  "  W.  H.  M.,"  Tolersville,  Va.,  serves  the  same 
purpose  ;  it  is  a  permanent  structure,  and  when  dis- 
placed by  a  freshet,  comes  back  again  into  its  po- 
sition as  soon  as  the  water  has  passed  off.  It  is 
shown  at  figure  3.  It  has  been  in  use  since  1866, 
and  is  found  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  after  a 


Fig.  3. — TiRGiinA  flood  gate. 

rise  of  water,  it  is  unnecessary  to  see  that  the  fence 
is  made  good.  It  is  also  perfectly  hog-proof.  It 
is  described  as  follows  :  J.  is  a  large  beam,  used 
as  a  foot-way  at  high  water ;  S,  B,  are  posts 
planted  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  connected 
with  thelieam  A,  which  is  at  the  highwater  mark ; 
C,  0,  are  pieces  of  3x3  oak  scantling;  hinged  to  the 
beam  A;  at  S,  is  a  stout  pole  placed  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  down  stream  side  of 
posts  -B,  (being  below  the  water  it  is  not  seen), 
against  which  the  gate  rests  at  low  water ;  E,  E,  are 
abutments  of  boards  nailed  to  posts  .B,  5 ;  i^,  is 
inch  boards  nailed  close  together,  to  the  uprights 
(7,  C  When  the  stream  is  high,  the  gate  is  lifted, 
and  all  trash  or  floating  stufE  passes  through  with- 
out hindrance.  When  the  water  falls  the  gate 
rests  as  before  on  the  foot  pole. 

Screen  for  a  Fish  Dam. — Many  farmers  own 
streams  of  water  which  they  would  stock  with  fish 
if  they  could  prevent  loss  at  time  of  freshets.  A 
method  by  which  this  may  be  done  is  illustrated  at 
figure  4.  A  number  of  bent  iron  rods  are  placed 
iu  holes  bored  in  the  plank  at  the  top  of  the  dam. 
To  these  rods  a  piece  of  fine  iron  netting  is  fasten- 
ed by  wires.  The  rods  are  curved  inwards  so  that 
leaves  or  floating  substances,  which  may  gather  in 


dam  are  obstructed  in  their  passage  by  the  curved 
screen,  unless  the  water  rises  above  it,  wliich  it 


Fig.  4.— SCREEN  for  a  fish-dam. 

the  screen,  are  caught  and  held  as  the  water  rises, 
leaving  a  clear  space  beneath  them  for  the  water  to 
escape.    Fish  that  would  ocbL-rwise  escape  over  the 


Fig.  5. — triangular  harrow. 

win  not  do  if  the  screen  is  made  sufficiently  long 
and  wide.  A  screen  bent  in  this  way  may  also 
be  used  to  preventfish  escapiugup  stream.  In  time 
of  high  water  the  floating  matter  will  pass  over  the 
top,  whUe  the  fish,  following  the  lower  part  of  the 
stream,  will  find  their  upper  passage  b.irred  by  the 
curve  of  the  screen. 

A  Triangular  Harrow. — "B.  R.,"  Freedom, 
ni.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  triangular  harrow,  which 
he  has  found  very  cheap  and  useful.  This,  shown 
in  figure  5,  is  made  of  3x3  oak  or  maple  scant- 
ling, fastened  together  with  bolts.  It  has  teeth  of 
}i,'-inch  square  hon.  The  engraving  shows  its  con- 
struction vei^y  plainly.  The  principal  cost  in  mak- 
ing this  harrow  is  for  the  teeth. 

A  Cheap  Farm  Gate. — "An  old  subscriber" 
favors  us  with  a  description  of  a  cheap  and  useful 
farm  gate  for  a  field  or  garden,  and  one  that  may 
be  made  quite  ornamental  by  choosing  proper  ma- 
terials, such  as  red  cedar  poles,  or  irregidarly  crook- 
ed laurel  stems,  which  may  be  found  in  many  lo- 
calities. It  is  shown  at  figure  6,  and  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  take  poles  four  or  five  inches  thick,  one  ii, 
and  another,  5t  feet  long  ;  bore  3  inch  holes  at  pro- 
per distances  apart,  into  these  holes  insert  smaller 


Fig.  6. — A  CHEAP  FARM  GATE. 

poles  for  the  bars,  and  wedge  the  ends  securely. 
Set  the  gate  posts,  having  the  chief  post  first  well 
placed  in  the  ground.  Bury  a  block  of  red  cefiar 
at  the  foot  of  this  post,  and  bore  a  large  hole  in  it, 
bummg  it  out  with  a  hot  iron  to  clear  the  wood. 
This  will  make  it  last  longer.  Trim  the  hinge  post 
of  the  gate  to  fit  the  hole  in  this  block,  which 
serves  for  the  lower  hinge,  and  prevents  sagging. 
For  an  upper  hinge,  shai-pen  the  upper  end  of  the 
hinge  post,  and  bore  a  piece  of  plank  or  timber  to 
lit  the  point.  Point  the  end  of  this  latter  piece ; 
bore  a  bole  through  the  gate  post ;  insert  this 
sharpened  end  and  wedge  fast.  When  a  latch  has 
been  provided,  the  gate  is  finished,  and  all  without 
the  cost  of  one  cent  for  purchased  materials. 

A  Home-made  Corn-Shellee. —  "J.  M.  M.," 
Waterhouse,  Neb.,  describes  a  method  of  shelling 
com,  which  we  have  illustrated  at  figure  7.  A  box 
or  barrel  is  procured,  and  a  cross  piece  of  stout 
plank  or  scantling  is  fitted  upon  it.  A  number  of 
blunt-headed  nails  or  spikes  are  driven  into  this 
cross  piece,  leaving  the  heads  projecting  a  quarter  or 
halt  an  inch  above  it.  To  use  this  machine  a  person 
is  seated  at  each  end  of  the  cross-piece,  and  each 
grasping  an  ear  of  corn,  he  rubs  it  upon  the  project- 
ing spikes,  quickly  shelling  oil  the  grain.   The  grain 
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falls  into  the  box  or  barrel  underneath.    The  cross 
piece  is  fixed  to  be  lifted  oat  when  desired. 

A  Baku  Basket.—"  W.  S.  L.,"  Okahumka,  Fla., 
describes  a  hcne-made  basket  or  box  for  use  in  the 


Fig.  7. — A   HOME-MADE    CORN    SHELLER. 

bam  or  in  gathering  crops.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  light  board,  12  inches  square,  for  the  ends,  fast- 
ened together  by  laths  16,  18,  or  30  inches  long,  for 
the  bottom  and  sides.  These  are  securely  nailed. 
The  handle  consists  of  a  piece  nailed  to  each  end, 
and  connected  by  a  light  bar,  as  shown  in  figure 
8.  This  box  is  quickly  made,  and  will  be  found 
very  handy  for  gathering  many  crops  in  the  field, 
as  it  may  be  made  to  hold  exactly  one  bushel,  half 
a  bushel,  or  any  other  definite  quantity,  by  chang- 
ing the  size. — To  hold  a  bushel,  which  is  3,150 
cubic  inches,  the  box  may  be  scant  20  inches  long, 

12  inches  wide,  and  9  deep,  or  scant  18  inches  long, 

13  inches  wide,  and  11   inches  deep.     For  half  a 


Fig.  8. — CONVENIENT   BARN  BASKET. 

bushel,  scant  18  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  B 
deep  ;  or  15  Inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  8  inches 
deep.  For  a  peck,  10  inches  long,  9  wide,  and  6 
deep ;  or  8  inches  square,  and  scant  81  inches  deep. 


The  Close   Breeding   of  Poultry. 

Many  questions  are  asked  by  poultry  breeders 
relative  to  the  selection  of  breeding  birds.  There 
is  a  lack  of  information,  as  well  as  a  strong  preju- 
dice, in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  close  breeding : 
that  is,  breeding  from  closely  related  animals. 
Many  pco|)le  consider  this  to  be  injudicious,  and 
hurtful  to  the  progeny,  thoujjjh  ample  experience 
has  shown  this  idea  to  be  erroneous.  If  any  inju- 
rious effects  have  followed  close  breedinu',  they 
have  resulted  from  unwise,  or  utterly  improper  mat- 
ing. The  art  of  breeding  for  a  dislinct  purpose  Is 
not  easily  learned.  A  certain  natural  aptitude,  and 
long  experience,  are  necessary  for  success  in  breed- 
ing. There  are  many  points  to  be  considered,  and 
a  very  complete  acquaintance  with  the  materials 
used,  is  indispensable.  There  arc  nnmerone  prece- 
dents, which  might  be  quoted,  to  show  that  all  our 
most  valuable  families  of  live  stock  arc  most  close- 
ly bred.  A  most  noted  Short-horn  cow  was  de- 
scended, for  si.x  generations,  with  the  same  sire  in 
each.  This  is  closer  breeding  than  is  po.^sible  with 
nearly  all  poultry  breeders,  for  a  cock  is  rarely  kept 
in  any  yard  for  six  years,  his  natural  life  not  being 
long  enough.  As  reg,Trds  poultry,  it  is  true  that 
our  most  valued  breeds  have  originated  from  single 
pairs,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  elosely  bred. 
In  our  own  ex])erience,  which  is  ncitber  short  nor 
narrow,  we  liave  found  the  second  generation  of 
chicks  from  the  same  coek,  to  bo  far  better  thiiu  the 
first,  and  if  we  were  breeding  for  feather  or  quality, 


we  should  by  all  means  totally  ignore  relationship, 
provided  the  required  points  were  present  in  the 
birds  to  be  mated.  In  case  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
for  example,  we  consider  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  success,  in  securing  a  permanent  and  strongly 
marked  breed,  to  mate  related  birds,  because  then 
we  can  be  sure  of  their  antecedents.  If  we  pro- 
cure eggs  from  a  breeder  who  has  mixed  the  blood 
of  his  flock,  we  get  chicks  of  all  colors,  light,  dark, 
and  even  black,  witti  blacklegs.  This  has  happen- 
ed to  us  the  past  season,  as  has  also  the  contrary, 
with  eggs  from  fowls  that  have  been  closely  bred 
in  the  same  yard.  Wherever  we  find  a  flock  even 
in  color  and  size,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has 
been  close  breeding,  and  from  these  we  may  expect 
good  chicks.  This  valuable  breed,  (the  Plymouth 
Rock),  has  yet  to  be  established.  We  hear  of 
breeders  desiring  to  start  anew,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  material  now  to  be  procured.  To  such 
we  offer  the  advice,  to  take  the  best  they  can  get, 
choosing  well-marked  birds  from  such  yards  as 
they  know  to  have  been  elosely  bred.  Then  retain 
the  cock  so  long  as  his  services  are  successful,  if  it 
is  found  that  his  chicks  are  of  the  right  kind  ;  and 
select  from  these  for  breeding  such  as  are  found  to 
possess  the  points  that  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate. 


A  Nest  for  Egg-eating'  Hens. 

In  the  winter  season  hens  frequently  acquire  the 
habit  of  eating  eggs.  Sometimes  this  vice  becomes 
so  confirmed,  that  several  hens  may  be  seen  wait- 
ing for  another  one  to  leave  her  nest,  or  to  even 
drive  her  off,  so  that  they  may  pounce  upon  the 
egg,  the  one  that  drops  it  being  among  the 
first  to  break  it.  In  this  state  of  affairs  there  is  no 
remedy,  except  to  find  some  method  of  protecting 
the  egg  from  the  depredators.  The  easiest  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  contrive  a  nest  in  which  the  egg 
wUl  drop  out  of  reach.  Such  a  nest  is  shown  in 
in  the  engraving.  It  consists  of  a  box  with  two 
sloping  false  half- 
floors  ;  one  of  these 
being  depressed  be- 
low the  other  suf- 
ciently  to  make  a 
space  through 
which  the  egg  can 
roll  down  to  the 
bottom  floor.  A 
door  is  seen  in  the 
side  of  the  nest, 
through  which  the 
eggs  can  be  remov- 
ed. The  sloping  half -floors  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
Upon  the  back  one,  close  to  the  back  of  the  nest,  a 
glass  or  other  nest-egg  is  fastened  by  a  screw  or  by 
cement.  The  false  floors  maybe  covered  with  some 
coarse  carpet  or  cloth,  and  the  bottom  floor  with 
some  chaff  or  moss,  upon  which  the  eggs  may  roll 
without  danger  of  breaking.  If  the  eggs  do  not 
roll  down  at  once,  they  will  be  pushed  down 
by  the   first   attempt   of  a  hen   to   attack   them. 


SAFETY  NEST. 


Plowing   Gear  for  a  Kicking  Mule, 

A  correfipondent  asks  for  a  plan  for  hitching  a 
mule  wbich  has  a  habit  of  kicking  when  harnessed  to 
a  plow,  but  which  goes  very  well  iu  shafts.  Kicking 
is  a  vice  which  sometimes  belongs  to  horses  as  well  as 
mules,  and  the  following  expedient  has  been  found 


PLOWING   OE.VU   FOR   KIOKlNa  ANIMALS. 

ellective  in  curing  it.  Take  a  pair  of  light  shafts 
from  a  wagon,  or  make  a  pair,  and  fit  to  the  end  of 
it  a  bent  stnip  of  iron,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Wlien  the  mule  or  horse  Is  hitched  into  the  shafts. 


the  end  may  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  beast 
may  be  exercised  with  the  shafts  alone.  When 
used  to  these,  the  bent  bar  is  fastened  to  a  plow 
by  means  of  a  clevis,  and  any  difEculty  there 
wUl  soon  be  overcome.  This  device  has  been  used, 
not  only  for  plowing,  but  for  drawing  a  stone  boat, 
railroad  CJirs,  and  other  similar  vehicles. 


A   Leaf    Fork, 

"  B.,"  Statesville,  N.  C,  sends  a  very  timely  and 
useful  plan  for  making  a  fork  to  gather  leaves — a 
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work  that  is  now  seasonable  and  to  be  recommend- 
ed. Tbe  fork,  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  made  of 
tongh  ash,  with  10  teeth,  similar  to  the  fingers  of  a 
cradle,  three  feet  long,  and  sUghtly  turned  up.  The 
head  into  which  the  buts  of  the  teeth  are  inserted, 
is  30  inches  long.  A  light  cross  bar  of  tough  wood 
is  fastened  to  the  teeth,  about  8  inches  from  the 
head,  by  means  of  copper  ■wire  and  a  light  screw  to 
each  finger.  A  handle  is  provided  and  fixed  in  its 
proper  place,  being  flattened  somewhat  to  keep  it 
from  turning  in  the  hand.  The  handle  should  be 
braced  by  two  strong  wires.  With  such  a  fork 
leaves  may  be  loaded  vers-  easily  and  rapidly. 


The  Treatment  of  Kicking  Cows. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  kicking  cow  is  not  natural- 
ly disposed  to  this  vice,  but  has  been  made  vicious 
by  some  fault  of  her  owner.  There  are  few  men 
who  possess  sufficient  patience  and  kindness  to  so 
manage  a  cow,  from  calfhood  until  she  comes  to 
the  pail,  that  she  wUl  be  kind  and  gentle  under  all 
circumstances.  There  are  nervous,  irritable  cows, 
that  are  impatient  of  restraint,  which  are  easily  and 
quickly  spoiled  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
owner  of  a  similar  disposition.  One  who  Is  kind 
and  patient,  and  who  has  an  affection  for  his  ani- 
mals, is  never  troubled  with  kicking  cows,  unless 
he  has  purchased  one  already  made  vicious.  Un- 
fortunately, few  persons  are  gifted  with  these  rare 
virtues,  and  therefore,  there  are  always  cows  that 
have  to  be  watched  care- 
fully at  milking  times. 
Cows  sometimes  suffer 
from  cracked  teats,  or 
their  udders  may  be  ten- 
der from  some  concealed 
inflammation,  and  they  are 
restless  when  milked  ;  so 
that,  now  and  then,  in  the 
best  regulated  dairies, 
there  will  be  cows  that 
will  kick.  Many  devices 
have  been  recommended 
to  prevent  such  cows  from 
exercising  this  disagree- 
able habit.  Different  meth- 
ods of  securing  the  legs 
have  been  tried.  The  best 
plan  that  we  have  heard 
of,  or  have  tried,  Is  the 
cow-fetter  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Sadler,  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
which  is  hero  illustrated.  This  fetter  is  fastened 
to  the  cow's  near  log,  by  means  of  the  strap  in  the 
center,  the  curved  portions  embracing  the  front  of 
the  leg  above  and  below  the  hock.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  while  the  cow  can  move  her  log  to  some 
extent,  and  is  not  hobbled,  as  when  the  legs  are 
tied  together,  yet  .she  can  not  lift  It  to  kick,  or  to 
put  her  foot  in  the  pail.  We  have  seen  this  "  fet- 
ter" tried  upon  a  cow  that  had  very  sore  cracked 
teats,  and  that  kicked  furiously  when  milked,  but 
with  the  fetter  she   was  unable  to  kick  or  hinder 
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the  milking.     Tlie  fetter  may  also  be  useful  when 
it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  operation  upon  a  cow. 


Log   and  Brush  Drains. 

"G.  L.,"  Machias,  Me.,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  some  cheap  ani  effective  drains,  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  These  are 
made  by  laying  poles  of  spruce  or  fir,  5  or  6  inches 
thick,  in  the.  bottom  of  the  ditches  at  one  side. 
Short  pieces  of  lighter 
poles  are  laid,  five  feet 
apart,  with  one  end 
upon  this  first  pole  and 
the  other  end  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  in  a 
sloping  position.  Long- 
er and  lighter  poles  are 
laid  upon  these,  and 
then  overlaid  with  brush  ;  the  whole  being  covered 
with  sods  and  earth.  A  drain  of  this  kind  answers 
very  well  upon  wet  lands,  where  the  water  will 
be  always  flowing  and  where  the  material  is  at 
hand.  Where  the  drains  are  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  the  timbers  will  rot  in  a  few  years.  The 
method  of  making  them  is  shown  by  the  engraving. 


A  Simple  Safety-Latch   for   a   Gate. 

A  latch  for  a  gate  that  cannot  be  unfastened  by 
a.  cow  or  other  animal,  and  that  may  be  very  easily 
made,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
It  consists  of  a  bar  of  wood,  pivoted  to  the  gate 
near  the  end,  and  having  its  greater  part  distant 
from  the  opening  end 
of  the  gate,  so  that  its 
weight  keeps  it  in  place. 
It  is  protected  by  a 
guard  as  shown.  This 
guard,  if  desired,  may 
be  extended  below  the 
latch,  so  that  a  cow 
cannot  possibly  lift  it 
with  her  horn  or  nose. 
As  it  is  represented,  it 
may  be  lifted  a  short 
distance,   but  the  gate 
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will  not  open  until  the  latch  is  brought  into  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  The  catch  on  the  gate-post  is 
protected  by  a  covering  plate ;  between  this  and 
the  post  is  the  space  into  which  the  latch  rises 
■when  the  other  part  falls.  The  operation  of  this 
latch  is  seen  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  an  or- 
dinary one,  and  therefore,  if  securely  fitted,  it  wiU 
puzzle  the  most  accomplished  gate-opening  cow. 


The  Improvement  of  Farm  Boads. 

— « — 

The  interior  roads  of  the  farm  are  no  t  often  either 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OP  A  BAD  KOAD-BED. 

made  or  kept  in  an  economical  manner.  There 
may  be  cases  in  which  poor  roads,  with  yearly  re- 
pairs, are  cheaper  in  the  end,  than  those  which,  be- 
ing good  and  permanent,  need  no  repairs  for  many 
years,  though  such  instances  are  very  rare.  For 
ease  and  economy — both  terms  generally  meaning 
the  same — a  level,  solid  road  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
farm,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  should  always 
be  laid  out  with  reference  to  ease  of  communica- 
tion from  one  part  to  another,  and  the  needed 
roads  should  be  built  to  be  permanent.    At  this 


Fig.   2. — ROAD-BED  IMPEOVED. 

time  we  wish  only  to  point  out  how  farm  roads 
may  be  made  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  in 


use.  Where  the  surface  Is  level,  there  is  frequent- 
ly more  difficulty  in  keeping  a  road  in  good  condi- 
tion, than  where  it  is  rolling  or  uneven,  and  we 
often  find  a  road-bed  presenting  the  appearance 
shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  evident  that,  on  such  a 
road,  the  teams  must  work  at  great  disadvantage. 
The  remedy  is,  to  throw  up  the 
center  of  the  road-bed  in  the  way 
shown  at  figure  2,  by  moving  the 
higher  portions  at  the  sides  to 
the  middle,  and  leaving  the  sides 
at  least  18  inches  lower  than  the 
center.  It  wil!  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage, to  keep  farm  roads  in 
good  condition,  and  covered  with 
grass,  which  can  be  mown  for 
hay.  The  land  is  then  useful,  and 
is  not  made  a  nursery  for  weeds. 
The  wheel-ruts  made  by  a  season's 
use,  should  be  filled  with  coarse 
gravel,  or  broken  stone,  for  a  foot 
in  width,  and  the  ruts  worn  by  the 
horses'  feet  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  Earth  is  the  worst 
possible  filling.  These  ways  then 
become  permanent,  and  if  kept 
in  order  by  a  day's  work  now  and 
then  with  rake  and  rammer,  they  will  offer  no  ob- 
struction to  a  mowing  machine,  with  which  the 
grass  upon  the  road  may  be  mowed.  The  rammer, 
fig.  3,  ia  a  block  of  wood,  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter 


Fig.  4. — ^LEVELING  THE  KOAD-BED. 

at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  the  top,  and  is  four  feet 
long.     A  handle  is  fixed  at  the  top,  and  another 
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Fig.  5. — BENT  OF  BRIDGE. 

about  the  middle.     The  foot  is  shod  with  a  strong 
iron   shoe.     A  road  may  be   made   in   this  manner 


Fig.  6. — ^BBIDGE  COVERED  'WITH  SPLIT  STICKS. 

upon  level  ground,  with  any  kind  of  soil,  that 
will  be  passable  in  wet  weather.  Where  the  ground 
is  rolling,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  level  the 
knolls,  and  fill  up  the  hollows,  as  shown  at  figure  4. 
Where  the  knolls  are  not  sufficient  for  this,  or 
where  the  hollows  sometimes  become  passages  for 
water,  these  should  be  bridged.  For  this  purpose, 
some  low  frames,  or  bents,  of  timber  may  be  made, 
as  shown  in  figure  5.  These  may  be  placed  in  the 
center  of,  or  along  the  hollows,  to  support  timbers 
for  the  roadway,  which  may  be  planked  over,  or 
covered  with  half-round  small  timber,  as  shown  at 


Fig.  7. — BRIDGE  WITH  STONE  PIERS. 

figure  6.  In  place  of  these,  stone  may  be  used,  where 
it  is  abundant,  and  low  piers  may  be  buUt,  either 
of  dry  work,  or  laid  in  mortar.  For  a  short  hollow, 
one  pier  or  wall  may  sufSce,  otherwise  two  or  three 
may  be  made,  and  covered,  as  shown  at  figure  7, 
with  timbers  and  planks  or  slabs.  In  placing  the 
stone  piers  or  timber  frames,  especially  in  situations 
where  water  may  flow  at  any  time,  they  should  be 
bedded  below  the  surface,  and  upon  solid  ground. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Tramps— How  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  haven't  had  much  to  say  about 

Hookertown  matters,  last  summer,  not  because 
the  soil  is  barren,  or  Jake  Frink  and  his  company 
have  done  talking.  Tou  see  summer  is  a  lively 
time  on  the  farm,  and  weeds  won't  stop  growing,  or 
the  hay  and  grain  harvests  wait  for  you,  while  you 
are  telling  what  your  neighbors  are  doing.  Tou  see 
the  course  of  things  on  a  farm  keeps  moving  from 
April  to  September  right  along,  like  a  railroad 
train,  and  if  you  mean  to  make  the  season  serve 
you,  you  have  got  to  be  at  the  depot  on  time  every 
day.  Things  have  been  kept  up  square  on  the  farm 
all  summer.  Mrs.  Bunker  has  been  up  at  5  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  the  men  folks  have  been  In  the 
field  on  time.  The  hay  and  grain  are  under  cover, 
the  rye  is  sowed,  the  barn-yard  is  covered  with  sea- 
weed and  muck,  and  the  com  is  cut  up  and  shocked, 
and  the  beans  are  pulled,  and  the  cranberries  are 
picked,  and  the  frost  may  come  as  soon  as  it  likes. 
Nothing  but  Mrs.  Bunker's  peppers  are  likely  to 
suffer.  The  tact  is,  Hookertown  was  never  so  full 
of  news  as  it  is  now,  and  some  of  the  bottles  will 
burst  if  they  are  not  uncorked. 

All  summer  long  we  have  been  bothered  to  death 
with  tramps.  They  are  a  growing  nuisance,  and 
nobody  seems  to  know  just  what  to  do  with  them. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  good  physical 
condition,  decently  clad,  and  as  able  to  work  as  the 
average  help  upon  our  farms.  The  drift  of  travel 
seems  to  be  here,  as  I  read  it  is  out  West,  be- 
tween the  large  cities.  They  generally  have  friends, 
either  uncles  or  cousins,  in  the  next  large  town 
ahead,  and  want  food  and  money  enough  to  reach 
them.  They  travel  under  various  pretences,  but 
the  real  motive  is  almost  always  to  sponge  their 
living  out  of  the  community.  They  sometimes 
pretend  to  seek  labor,  but  almost  invariably  refuse 
to  work  when  the  opportunity  is  given.  They 
swarm  on  all  our  highways  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt, 
coming  into  our  kitchens  and  ovens,  and  kneading 
troughs.  They  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  get 
what  they  can  from  private  charity,  and  generally 
get  their  lodging  and  breakfast  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.  Hookertown  paid  out  S2,500  last  year 
for  the  support  of  tramps — and  the  expense  in- 
creases every  year.  They  lodge  in  our  bams  and 
out-buildings,  they  steal  corn  from  our  fields,  and 
fruit  from  our  orchards,  and  when  they  can  get  a 
chance,  steal  from  our  dwellings. 

The  evil  has  made  so  much  stir  in  the  commurd- 
ty,  that  Mr.  Spooner  preached  about  it  last  Sunday, 
taking  for  his  text,  "  Fullness  of  bread  and  abun- 
dance of  idleness  was  in  her."  Mr.  Spooner  gen- 
erally hits  the  nail  on  the  head  every  time,  when  he 
hammers  away  in  the  pulpit,  but  this  time  he  drove 
the  nail  home  in  a  sure  place.  He  showed  that  the 
people  and  the  town  authorities  who  entertained 
tramps  were  to  blame  for  this  organized  system  of 
vagabondage.  The  people  were  humane  and  char- 
itable, and  were  educated  to  sympathize  with  suf- 
fering, and  to  feed  the  hungry.  He  said,  "  the 
feeding  of  tramps  was  an  abuse  of  their  charity, 
and  grew  out  of  their  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
these  vagabonds,  who  lived  in  idleness,  and  ate  the 
bread  they  did  not  earn.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  strangers,  homeless  and  destitute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  one  of  them  had  a  responsible  party 
behind  him,  who  was  under  obligation  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  him.  The  ship-owner  who  lands 
an  emigrant  in  New  York,  comes  under  obligation 
to  the  municipal  government  to  support  him  in  case 
he  becomes  chargeable,  or  to  return  him  to  the 
port  whence  he  came.  If  the  emigrant  becomes  a 
citizen,  and  gains  a  residence  in  any  of  our  towns, 
the  town  where  he  resides  assumes  this  obligation, 
and  if  he  becomes  disabled,  he  can  receive  aid  from 
the  town  where  he  belongs.  Our  laws  protect  us 
against  homeless  vagabondage  If  we  will  execute 
them.  The  man  who  stands  at  your  door  asking 
bread,  is  not  poor  and  needy,  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  no  one  to  care  for  him.  There  is  a  responsible 
party  behind  liim,  and  he  begs  simply  because  he 
expects  to  fare  better  at  your  hands,  than  in  the 
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ialms  house,  or  other  institution,  where  he  belongs. 
The  dainty  beggar,  who  pleads  misfortune  at  your 
■door,  as  a  rule,  is  a  fraud  and  a  hypocrite.  He 
means  to  deceive  you,  and  eat  your  bread  without 
-H-ork.  Now  if  Paul's  doctrine  be  sound,  that  the 
man  who  will  not  work  should  not  eat— it  is  wrong 
for  you  to  feed  this  man  who  plans  to  live  in  idle- 
ness. Tou  relieve  no  want  of  his,  that  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  a  legitimate  way.  You  only  help  for- 
ward the  work  of  demoralization  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  him.  Tou  put  burdens  upon  your  indus- 
trious neighbor,  compelling  him  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious  that  throng 
the  highway.  You  have  no  right  to  indulge  your 
misplaced  pity  at  the  expense  of  your  neighbors, 
who  have  to  foot  the  bills  ysariy  for  the  town  en- 
tertainment of  tramps.  There  is  ample  sphere  for 
the  indulgence  of  your  compassion  and  charity, 
without  encouraging  one  of  the  great  public  evils 
of  our  limes.  And  if  it  is  wrong  for  the  mdividu- 
al  to  interfere  with  that  divine  law,  which  compels 
the  eater  to  work,  it  is  equally  wrong  for  society  to 
interpose.  The  town  may  feed  and  shelter  its  own 
•citizens,  who  are  really  needy  and  helpless.  It  has 
no  right  to  make  paupers  of  able-bodied  men  by 
fostering  their  idleness  and  vice.  Nothing  but  the 
•constraint  of  hunger  and  suffering  wUl  compel  the 
idle  to  earn  their  own  subsistence.  The  constraint 
is  wholesome  for  the  individual,  and  for  society. 
•God  has  ordained  the  connection  between  personal 
toil  and  phj'sical  comfort,  and  'what  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  " 

The  tramp  sermon  made  quite  a  stir  in  Hooker- 
town.  Deacon  Smith  said  "  amen  "  when  he  got  out 
of  the  meeting-house  door. — Seth  Twiggs  said,  "1 
guess  Mr.  Spooner's  head  is  about  level  to-day." — 
Jake  Frink  said,  "It's  as  true  as  gospel,  every  word 
on't,  but  'taint  exactly  the  thing  for  Sund'ay." 

Mrs.  Deacon  Smith  said  she  thought  Mr,  Spooner 
was  rather  hard  on  tramps,  and  she  guessed  she 
could  tell  a  thief  from  an  honest  man,  if  he  was  a 
tramp.  The  next  day  a  young  man  come  along, 
looking  very  pale  and  hungrj',  said  he  had  not  had 
anythiiig  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  wanted  some 
breakfast.  She  said  he  might  have  some  breakfast 
if  he  would  first  saw  wood  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
But  he  said  he  was  very  weak  and  faint,  and,  in 
fact,  was  recovering  from  a  fit  of  sickness.  Her 
ieart  melted,  and  the  tramp  feasted  on  the  best 
the  house  afforded.  He  was  set  to  work  in  the 
Tvood-sbed  to  pay  for  his  breakfast,  and  while  the 
good  Mrs.  Smith  was  busy  up  stairs,  priding  herself 
upon  her  knowledge  of  tramps,  the  pale  youth 
slipped  into  her  bedroom  to  investigate  her  jewelry. 
She  failed  to  wind  up  her  walehthat  night,  and  her 
jewel  box  was  empty.  She  was  also  emptied  of  her 
conceit,  and  feeds  no  more  tramps. 

The  old  heads  in  Hookertown  think  ilr.  Spooner's 
doctrine  is  good  enough  for  any  day  in  the  week. 
This  sort  of  able-bodied  pauperism  is  a  crime  against 
society,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  tramp 
will  cease  to  travel  as  soon  as  he  finds  he  must  do 
it  at  his  own  expense.  Private  individuals  and 
town  authorities  must  shut  theirdoors  against  him. 
He  must  be  sent  back  to  the  city  where  he  landed. 
If  he  comes  a  second  time,  he  should  be  treated  by 
law  as  a  criminal.  This  will  cure  the  evil  and  re- 
duce our  taxes. 

Hookertown.    Ct.^  I  YiMir^  to  roninirtnci. 

Xov,  l.s^  ISTT.  \      TiMOTUT  Bl'NlvEK,  Esq. 


A  R.iT-(jiiARD. — To  keel)  rats  away  from  anything 
that  is  hung  up,  the  following  simple  nu'thod  may 


discs,  and  string  a  few  of  them  upon  the  cord,  wire, 
or  rope  upon  which  the  articles  are  hung.  When  a 
rat  or  mouse  attempts  to  pass  upon  the  rope  by 
climbing  over  the  tin  discs,  they  turn  and  throw  the 
animal  upon  the  floor.  This  plan,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  will  be  found  very  effective. 


Drain  from   a   Cesspool. 

The  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  waste  of 
the  house  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with 
persons  living  in  country  places,  or  in  small  towns 
or  villages,  which  are  not  provided  with  a  complete 
system  of  public  drains  and  sewers.    This  waste 


Fig.  2. — WIRE  rOK  SCREEN. 


Waste  Lands.— Make  them  Useful 


On.VBD   AGAINST   RATS. 

be  used.  Procure  the  bottoms  of  some  old  fruit 
<;ans,  by  melting  the  solder  which  holds  them,  upon 
3  hot  stove.    Bore  holes  in   the  center  oC  these 


Fig.  1. — CESSPOOL  WITH  SCREEN. 

has  a  considerable  value,  if  it  can  be  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer upon  grass,  in  the  compost  heap,  or  in  the 
garden,  and  some  manner  of  thus  using  it  should 
be  provided  if  possible.  Generally,  where  cess- 
pools are  used  to  collect  the  waste  from  water- 
closets,  bath-rooms,  and  wash-tubs,  in  houses  pro- 
vided with  these  conveniences,  there  are  some  mat- 
ters which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  cesspool, 
as  the  liquid  portion  only  is  conveniently  utilized. 
Sometimes  cesspools  are  drained  into  rivers  or 
smaller  streams,  and  the  overflow  only  is  required 
to  pass  off.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  provide  a 
screen  for  the  out- 
flow, to  prevent  ob- 
jectionable matters 
from  escaping.  If 
this  is  provided,  the 
cesspool  may  then  he 
flushed  out  at  every 
heavy  rain,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  ex- 
tent cleansed  or 
purified  without  per- 
mitting any  dis- 
agreeable results,  and  the  periods  of  thorough 
cleaning  out  postponed  for  several  years.  A  screen 
that  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  is  shown  at 
figure  1.  Itconsistsot  a  piece  of  strong  galvanized 
iron  wire  netting,  with  a  mesh  half  an  inch  square, 
cut  into  the  shape  shown  at  figure  2.  The  drain- 
pipe is  passed  througli  the  round  hole  in  the  center, 
which  is  cut  to  fit  the  pipe,  and  the  netting  is  bent 
where  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  pipe,  in  the  form  shown  at  figure  1, 
the  flip  at  each  end  forming  the  ends  of  the  screen. 
The  joints  are  then  secured  by  lacing  with  wire. 
It  i.>  imi)ossible  for  this  screen  to  be  choked  and 
rendered  useless,  for  when  the  water  rises  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  screen,  there  is  no  current  against 
it  to  hold  floating  matter,  and  this  rises  until  the 
current  flows  out  at  the  month  of  the  outlet.  It 
the  floating  matter  gathers  here,  the  water  escapes 
imder  it ;  if  not  the  mass  rises  with  the  water  lui- 
til  an  opening  is  cleared  below  it.  The  inlet  to  the 
cesspool  is  shown  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  In  a 
case  in  which  such  a  screen  as  this  was  made,  the 
top  of  the  cesspool  was  covered  with  a  flag-stone, 
and  a  round  bed  of  soil  was  made  over  it  and  plant- 
ed with  hardy  bulbs,  by  which  the  precise  locality 
can  always  be  ascertained. 


As  one  travels  through  the  country,  the  most  con- 
spicuous sight,  at  least  to  a  farmer,  is  the  large  pro- 
portion of  land  that  adds  nothing  to  the  owner's 
income.  Waste  land  abounds  everywhere.  It  is 
fenced,  and  has  the  appearance  of  farm  land,  but 
the  owner,  if  a  farmer,  would  be  better  off  without 
it  than  he  is  with  it.  No  one  locality  seems  to  be 
better  or  worse  than  anotlier  in  this  respect,  unless 
it  be  that  the  Southern  States  have  the  most  waste 
laud,  and  the  Eastern  States  come  next  in  this  re- 
spect. There  are  rocky  fields,  and  fields  covered 
with  loose  stones ;  swamps  and  wet  ground,  and 
land  covered  with  wretched  brush  and  small  tim- 
ber, and  in  the  South,  especially,  barren  and  gullied 
hill-sides.  It  is  true,  that  to  clear  up  these  lands, 
and  make  them  fruitful,  will  cost  in  labor,  if  the  la- 
bor is  valued  at  the  current  rates,  more  than  the 
land  would  bring  if  offered  for  sale.  But  this  is 
not  the  right  way  to  look  at  this  matter.  In  reaU- 
ty,  it  will  cost  nothing  to  clear  these  lands,  because 
their  owners  may  do  it  by  working  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  set 
about  it.  To  clear  an  acre  or  two  at  a  time,  of 
those  fields  that  can  be  cleared ;  and  to  plant  with 
timber,  of  some  valuable  sort,  that  ground  which 
is  too  rough  for  the  plow,  instead  of  permitting  it 
to  grow  up  with  useless  brush.  In  many  cases,  the 
worst  trouble  that  farmers  suffer  is,  that  they  have 
more  land  than  they  can  care  for,  under  their  pres- 
ent system  of  management.  Hundreds  of  farms 
are  worked  as  grain  farms,  that  are  not  well  suited 
for  any  other  use  than  dairy  farms,  and  ground  is 
plowed  that  should  be  kept  in  permanent  grass.  In 
some  cases,  the  owners  of  land  have  discovered 
their  proper  vocation,  as  in  the  dairy  districts  of 
Central  New  York,  in  the  fruit  and  grain  farms  of 
the  western  part  of  that  State,  in  the  pasture  farms 
of  the  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the 
corn-growing  and  pork-raising  prairies  of  the  West, 
If  the  system  of  culture  in  these  places  were 
changed,  the  farmers  would  be  poor  instead  of  be- 
ing rich,  and  one  sees  very  little  waste  land  in  these 
localities.  There  are  districts  where  the  surface  is 
hilly,  and  not  so  well  suited  for  arable  purposes  as 
for  pasture,  but  where,  instead  of  grass  and  cows, 
side-hill  plows  and  poor  corn  fields,  washed  and 
gullied  by  rains,  are  to  be  seen.  Here  are  waste 
lands  in  plenty  ;  and  their  owners  show  every  sign 
of  poverty  and  want  of  thrift.  It  is  not  easy  to 
change  these  circumstances  quickly,  but  it  is  easy 
to  begin — just  as  it  is  easier  to  start  a  stone  rolling 
down  a  hill,  than  to  throw  it  down  bodily ;  and 
when  it  is  once  started,  it  goes  slowly  at  first,  and 
may  need  help,  but  it  can  soon  take  care  of  itself, 
and  speedilj'  reaches  the  bottom.  It  is  just  so  with 
such  improvements  as  are  here  referred  to.  They 
are  necessarily  begun  slowly,  but  when  one  or  two 
acres  of  these  waste  places  are  reclaimed,  the  pro- 
duct of  these  adds  to  the  farmer's  resources.  He 
is  richer  than  before  by  the  increased  value  of  these 
acres,  and  he  is  better  able  to  reclaim  more.  When 
these  in  tlicirturn  are  improved,  the  means  for  fur- 
ther improvements  are  greatly  enlarged ;  the  am- 
bition of  the  man  to  excel  in  his  vocation,  is  excit- 
ed, and  he  speedily  becomes  a  neater,  better  farmer, 
and  necessarily  his  circumstances  are  improved. 
Thus  the  rough  waste  lands,  which  give  a  disagree- 
able appearance  to  the  landscape,  and  arc  a  stigma 
upon  its  character  and  that  of  our  farmers,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  omi  citizens,  and  of  forcigticrs,  might 
in  a  short  time  be  improved  and  a  source  of  profit. 


Export  of  Eggs  ani>  PorLTUT, — Another  new 
opening  has  been  made  for  our  snrplus  products  ; 
viz.,  the  export  to  Europe  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
One  steamer  from  Canada  recently  carried  out  2S0 
barrels  of  eggs,  and  our  own  steamers  from  New 
York,  have  already  l;iken  out  many  cases  of  dressed 
poultJ-y,  This  trade  will  open  up  an  outlet  for 
nuich  of  our  cheap  western  produce,  and  will 
doubtless  greatly  relieve  our  home  markets,  which 
are  often  depressed  throiigh  su)>erabnndant  sup- 
plies, England  imports  ,?13,000,lX)0  worth  of  eggs 
from  the  Continent  every  year,  and  yet  the  market 
there  is  not  fully  supplied.  A  large  portion  of  this 
business  will  now  doubtless  fall  into  our  bands. 
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■Underground  and  other   Ice  Houses. 

At  figure  1  we  give  an  engraving,  showing  an  ice 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  or   OTTDERQKOnND  ICE  HOUSE. 

house  built  partly  underground.  "Where  the  soil  is 
piavelly  and  porous,  such  a  house  will  be  very  use- 
ful, and  may  be  buUt  more  cheaply  than  one  whol- 
ly above  ground.  The  excavation  may  be  made  as 
deep  as  may  be  desirable,  perhaps  six  or  eight  feet, 
will  be  sufficient.  There  must,  however,  be  perfect 
freedom  from  surface  water,  or  the  house  wiU  be  a 
failure.  The  bottom  may  be  made  of  a  layer  of 
large  stones,  two  feet  deep ;  upon  this  smaller 
stones  should  be  laid,  to  fill  all  the  inequalities,  and 
form  a  level  surface,  and  there  should  be  placed 
upon  these  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel.  This  may  form 
the  floor  of  the  house.  The  walls,  up  to  a  foot 
above  the  surface,  may  be  built  of  stone  laid  in 
mortar  or  cement,  and  the  sill  of  the  upper  frame 
should  be  bedded  in  the  stone-work  and  cement. 
The  posts  and  studs,  10  inches  wide,  and  2  inches 
thick,  should  be  framed  into  the  sill,  as  in  figure  2, 
a  being  the  sill  shown  in  section  ;  b,  the  stud,  and 
c  the  tenon  at  the  foot  of  the  stud,  and  the  mortise 
In  the  sill.  At  figure  3  the  manner  of  framing  the 
comera  is  given,  a,  a,  being  the  sills,  and  6, 6,  6,  the 


Fig.  2. — FRAMING.  Fig.  3. — COBNEB. 

studs.  One  stud  is  placed  at  the  end  of  one  sill, 
and  another  one  inch  from  it,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
adjoining  sill.     Thus  the  _ 

outer  boards  may  be  nail- 
ed firmly  at  each  corner, 
and  a  good  joint  also  be 
made  inside,  by  inserting 
the  boards  on  one  side  be- 
tween the  two  comer 
studs  at  c.  This  plan 
saves  the  cost  of  heavy 
comer  posts,  and  gives 
equal  firmness  to  the 
building.  The  comer  can 
also  be  filled  with  saw- 
dust, making  it  a  poorer 
conductor  of  heat  than  a 
solid  post.  For  conveni- 
ence in  taking  out  the  ice, 
a  ladder  should  be  built 
against  the  inner  wall. 
This  is  covered  by  the 
packing,  when  the  house  ^"    •" 

is  filled,  but  as  the  ice  is  taken  out,  the  ladder  is  ex- 
posed for  use.  The  upper  part  may  be  finished  as 
shown   at  figure  4,   which    represents   an  above- 


ground  ice  house.  This  is  made  exactly  as  the 
above-ground  part  of  the  house  just  described  ;  a 
bank  of  earth  should  be  raised  around  the  base,  and 
well  sodded,  so  as  to  turn  oS  the  surface  water, 
and  keep  the  ground  about  the  house  dry.  We 
here  repeat,  what  we  have  often  stated,  the  few 
simple,  but  essential,  requisites  for  making  a  satis- 
factory ice  house,  viz. :  first,  perfect  dniinage,  with 
perfect  exclusion  of  air  below  ;  second,  good  ven- 
tilation above  ;  third,  ample  non-conducting  mate- 
rial around  and  above  the  ice  ;  fourth,  total  exclu- 
sion of  air  and  water  from  the  ice,  and  fifth,  solid 
packing  of  the  ice,  and  the  filling  of  the  house  in 
dry  cold  weather.  If  these  rules  are  observed,  it 
matters    not  of  what  the  house    is   constructed. 


Plan  of  Corn-Crib   and  Granary. 

"  C.  W.  T.,"  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  sends  a  plan 
of  a  combined  granary  and  corn-crib,  which  is  33 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  from  the 
stone  foundation  to  the  caves  of  the  roof,  (see  fig- 
ure 1).  It  has  a  drive-way  through  the  middle,  10 
feet  wide,  and  double  doors  at  each  end,  by  which 
ample  ventilation  may  be  secured  in  fine  weather. 
The  grain  bins,  6  feet  square,  and  five  In  number, 
are  upon  one  side,  and  the  corn-crib  on  the  other. 


DRIVING  FLOOR 


CORN  CRIB 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OP  CRIB  AND   GRAUAET. 

A  stair-way,  3  feet  wide,  leads  to  the  floor  above, 
where  damp  grain  may  be  spread  beneath  the  roof 
to  dry,  (see  figure  2).  The  corn-crib  is  so  arranged 
that  the  corn  may  be  shoveled  out  at  the  bottom, 
by  naihng  cross-boards  to  the  scantling,  projecting 
12  inches,  and  a  board  10  inches  wide  is  nailed  to 
these,  to  make  a  long  spout  or  trough,  (figure  3). 


New  Eegui.ations  for  the  Barley  Trade. — 
The  Grain  Committee  of  the  New  Tork  Produce 
Exchange  have  made  new  regulations  for  the  grad- 
ing of  barley,  of  which  those  applying  to  American 
grain  are  as  follows,  viz. :  No.  1  State  barley,  four- 
rowed,  shall  be  of  a  bright  natural  color,  plump, 
sound,  and  well  cleaned,  weighing  not  less  than  48 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  No.  3  State  bar- 
ley, four-rowed,  shall  be  plump,  sound,  reasonably 
clean,  but  may  be  slightly  stained.  No.  3  State 
barley,  four-rowed,  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean, 
fit  for  malting,  otherwise  unfit  for  No.  2. — No.  1 
State  barley,  two-rowed,  shall  be  bright,  natural 
color,  plump,  sound,  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  State 
barley,  two-rowed,  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean, 
but  in   color  not  good   enough  for  No.  1.    No.  3 


-VIEW  OF  COBN-CRIB  AMD  GKANABT. 

State  barley,  two-rowed,  shall  be  sound  and  fit  for 
malting,  but  in  color  and  in  cleanliness  unfit  for 
No.  3.     Rejected  barley  shall  be  such  as  is  for  any 


reason  unfit  for  No.  3. — No.  1  Western  barley  shall 
be  plump,  bright,  sound,  clean,  and  free  from  other 
grain,  weighing  not  less  than  48  pounds   to  the 


Fig.  4. — ICE  house  above  sround. 

measured  bushel.  No.  2  Western  shall  be  sound, 
bright,  not  plump  enough  for  No.  1,  reasonably 
clean,  and  free  from  other  grain,  weighing  not  less 
than  46  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  No.  3 
Western  barley  shall  include  shrunken  or  otherwise 
slightly  damaged  barley,  weighing  not  less  than  41 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.— KejectedWestern. 
All  Western  barley  which  is  damp,  musty,  or  from 
any  cause  is  badly  damaged  or  largely  mixed  with 
other  grain,  shall  be  graded  Rejected  Western. — 
These  rules  are  now  in  force.  Bright  color,  alone, 
distinguishes  between  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  as  the 
color  depends  very  much  upon  careful  harvesting, 
it  is  important  that  this  distinction  be  noted. 


The  Stock  Business  in  Nebraska. — The  ranges 
on  the  North  Platte  River,  in  Nebraska,  are  now 


Fig.  3. — ARRANGEMENT   OF  BIBS   IN  CRIB. 

occupied  by  more  than  thirty  owners  of  droves. 
We  have  a  list  of  twenty-eight  of  these  owners, 
with  the  size  of  each  of  their  herds,  from  which  we 
find  that  the  herds  number  from  500  to  10,000,  av- 
eraging about  3,000.  The  ranges  have  been  located 
and  occupied  from  one  to  five  years  ;  the  business 
is  proving  profitable,  and  is  consequently  increas- 
ing. The  capital  required  to  carry  on  one  of  these 
cattle  ranges,  is  about  -340  per  head  of  stock,  which 
is  sufficient  to  continue  the  business  for  five  years, 
when  profitable  returns  begin.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  herd  wUl  have  increased  more  than  four 
and  a  half  times  its  original  number,  and  the  total 
cost  for  the  five  years  will  have  been  repaid  in  full, 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  over  and  above  an  an- 
nual charge  of  7  per  cent  on  the  money  invested,  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  Two  of  the  owners  in  the 
list  now  before  us,  are  tanners  in  New  Tork,  viz., 
Messrs.  Keith  and  Barton,  who  own  8,000  head,  and. 
Messrs.  Nichols  Beach  &  Co.,  who  own  .5,000  head. 
Ali  of  these  herds  are  in  course  of  improvement  by 
means  of  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  Shorthorn  and 
other  beef-prciducing  breeds,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  supply  the  finest  grade  beeves  for  both  home 
consumption  and  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 
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Good  Old  Plants— The  Blackberry  Lily. 

While  the  American  Acfricvlturist  is  not  behind 
others  in  presenting  desirable  novelties  to  its  read- 
ers, It  has  for  a  long  time  given  special  attention  to 
the  good  old  plants,  which  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  others  of  no  greater  beauty,  and  whose  chief 
claim  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  new.  We  never 
could  understand  flower  fashions,  and  the  whim- 


makes  it  more  valuable  to  us,  than  any  new  comer 
can  be,  however  exalted  as  to  price,  or  many-syl- 
labled as  to  name.  Because  it  seemed  like  the  re- 
turn of  an  old  friend,  we  were  especially  glad  to 
become  possessed,  last  spring,  of  a  root  of  the  old 
"Blackberry  Lily."  This,  Purdanthus  Chinensis, 
was  brought  from  China  considerably  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  is  now  rarely  seen,  except  in  old 
gardens,  but  it  is  not  any  more  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
neglect,  than  the  Chinaman  is  by  abuse,  for  in  a  few 


vated  in  pots,  to  decorate  greenhouses  and  orange- 
ries, a  faot  that  may  give  those  persons  who  follow 
the  fashions,  a  better  opinion  of  this  very  old — 
and  we  wish  we  could  also  say  common — plant. 


ftuick-Growing  Climbers.— Pilogyne. 


There  is   seldom  much  to   interest  one  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  cities,  which  are  generally  border- 


THE  BLACKBERRY  LILT. — (Panluiithiis  Chinenxix.') 


A  QUICK-GROWING  ClA7ilEE.R.—{Fdogyne  suaris.) 


sies  of  cultivators  ;  it  may  be  a  fault  in  our  mental 
make-up,  but  we  have  not  a  glimmer  of  sympathy 
with  those  who,  in  the  grand  profusion  of  roses, 
po  about  unhappy,  because  there  is  no  blue  one,  or 
with  those  who,  when  nature  has  made  a  flower 
perfect,  and  given  its  finishing  touch  of  exquisite 
gracefulness,  go  to  work  and  try  to  torture  or  coax 
the  plant  to  make  a  few  more  petals  than  nature 
thought  proper,  and  then  shout  "a  double!"  "a 
double  !  "  as  wildly  as  that  ancient  screw-chap 
cried  "Eureka  I"  With  what  success  some  of 
these  doublers  have  worked,  let  the  spoiled  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  unmeaning  monsters,  called 
Double  Lilies,  bear  witness.  Not  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  double  flowers  at  all — but  there  is  rea- 
son in  everything,  and  there  are  some  flowers,  nat- 
urally so  perfect  in  themselves,  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to,  or  taken  from  them,  but  an  abortion 
results.  But  we  di  1  not  set  out  to  write  on  double 
fiowers— though  we  would  protest  ag.iiiist  that 
fashion  which  holds  that,  because  some  flowers  arc 
improved  by  doubling,  nil  must  be.  Nor  do  we 
understand  that  f.isliion  which  discards  a  flower,  be- 
cause it  is  old.  We  miiy  be  all  wrong,  but  the  very 
fact  that  a  plant  IS  old— that  poets  have  twined  it 
into  their  verses,  that  it  has  been  the  favorite  of 
many  a  lover  of  flowers  who  h.a.s  gone  before,  that 
it  was  cherished  by  our  grandmother,  who  bnjught 
the  knowledge  of  It  down  from  many  generations, 


of  the  older  States  it  has  in  some  places  set  itself 
down  by  the  road-sides,  and  bides  its  time.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Iris  Family,the  aspect  of  the  plant  is  much 
like  that  of  an  Iris;  the  stem  grows  3  or  4  feet  high, 
branches  at  the  top,  where  it  bears  regular  flowers, 
of  an  orange  color,  and  abundantly  dotted  with 
crimson  or  reddisli-purple  spots.  One  of  its  merits 
is  its  late  flowering,  being  in  bloom  from  mid-sum- 
mer to  September.  But  it  has  another  merit ;  like 
those  crackers  from  its  native  country,  which  the 
boys  c;dl  "  double-headers,"  it  goes  off  twice.  After 
the  rather  modest  but  pretty  flowers  have  faded, 
the  capsules  go  on  and  enlarge,  and  when  quite 
ripe,  the  walls  of  the  capsule  break  away  and  curl 
up,  leaving  a  central  column  of  shining,  blaek-coat- 
ed  seeds,  looking  so  much  like  a  well-developed, 
ripe  blackberrj-,  that  the  fruit,  if  not  so  handsome 
as  the  flower,  is  quite  as  interesting,  and  shows 
that,  in  this  instance,  it  does  not  require  any  .-rYort 
of  the  imagination,  to  see  the  applicability  of  the 
common  name.  The  name  7>ir(?iiHWK,'i  means  "Leo- 
pard-flower," and  it  is  sometimes  called  "  pard- 
flower."  In  some  of  the  older  works  it  is  placed  in 
Ixia,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  Jfvrmi,  but  the 
name  given  above  is  the  one  generally  accepted. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  hardy  in  most  of  our 
Northern  St;ites,  but  the  French  writers  say  that  it 
does  not  endure  the  winters  of  Paris  wilh<iut  pro- 
tection ;  they  also  state  that  it  is  frequently  culti- 


ed  by  a  fringe  of  buddings,  the  character  of  which 
plainly  indicates  the  poverty  of  their  inmates.  Yet, 
as  we  are  whirled  through  the  outskirts  of  Jersey 
City,  on  our  way  from  the  country  to  the  office, 
there  is  one  building  we  usually  try  to  get  a  look 
at.  It  is  but  a  one-story  shanty — and  no  better 
"architecturally,"  than  its  many  shanty  neighbors, 
but  it  is  made  an  object  of  beauty  by  its  vines. 
There  are  vines  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  door, 
and  around  the  windows  ;  vines  clamber  up  to  the 
low  roof,  and  pour  over,  as  it  were,  at  the  eaves. 
Indeed,  the  attractiveness  of  the  house  consists  in 
the  fact  that  one  can  hardly  sec  it  for  the  vines- 
like  that  town  the  boy  could  not  6eo  on  account  of 
the  many  houses.  The  house  is  poorer  than  the 
humblest  mako-shlft  of  the  new  settler— yet  it  is 
made  attractive  by  the  abundance  of  Madeira  Vines. 
In  a  visit  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  September  last, 
we  visited  the  new  house  and  grounds  of  W.  C. 
B.arry,  Fsq.  The  house  has  many  claims  to  beauty, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  describe  its  architecture, 
had  not  our  attention  been  diverted  by  the  abun- 
dant climbers,  which  r.in  up  to  the  windows,  hung 
about  the  pillars,  and  pilasters  of  the  portico,  and 
everywhere  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  dwelling. 
These  two  extremes,  the  vine-clad  suburban  shanty, 
and  the  vine-clad  suburban  villa,  were  striking  il- 
lustrations of  what  the  American  A^ricultiirixt  has 
so  often  insisted  upon— the  utility  of  climbers  iu 
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our  climate,  and  thai  they  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety  to  decorate  our  dwellinf>'8,  however  hum- 
ble or  costly  they  may  be.    We  have  often  seen  a 
western  log-cabin,  simply  by  the  aid  of  a  common 
hop-vine,  looking  more  home-like,  more  as  if   real 
refinement   dwelt  under  its   roof,  than  the  costly 
mansion  of  some  newly  rich,  whose  idea  of  archi- 
tecture is  to  have  large  wooden  pillars,  and  plenty 
of  them,  the  bright  white  paint  upon  which  must 
not  be  soiled  by  vines  and  creepers.     The  merits  of 
the  hardy  woody  climbers  have  often  been  discussed 
in  these  columns,  and  these  are  in  many  cases  to 
be  preferred  to  the  herbaceous  vines,  that  die  down 
to  the  root  each  fall,  or  those  that  must  be  renewed 
altogether   from  seeds   or  cuttings   each  season. 
Still  these  annual  vines  are  very  useful,  to  produce 
an  effect  in  a  very  short  time  ;    they  may  be  used 
with  advantage  until  the   slower  growing  woody 
ones  get  established ;  they  are  often  more  tractable 
than  others,  especially  if  one  needs  a  mass  of  fo- 
liage near  the  ground  ;  for  these  uses,  and  for  tem- 
porarily covering  a  surface  rapidly,  they  answer  a 
better  purpose  than  the   more   permanent  vines. 
We  are  more    than  ever  inclined  to   advise   our 
readers  to  decorate  their  houses  with   climbers. 
Not  one  of  them  has  a  dwelling  with  an  exterior  so 
perfect,  that  these  can  not  add  to  its  beauty,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  many,  like  ourselves,  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  "  ginger-bread  work  " 
of  some  country  carpenter,  which  they  would  glad- 
ly hide  by  a  charitable  drapery  of  foliage.     Among 
the  vines  used  by  Mr.  Barry,  was  one  that  we  had 
not  before  seen  in  the  open   air,  though  we  had 
grown  it  as  a  greenhouse  climber ;  it  had  assumed, 
when  placed  in  the  open  air,  such  a  vigor,  that  we 
did  not  recognize  it  at  first.     The  plant  is  cultivat- 
ed in  Europe  as  Pilogyne  suavis;  as  that  name  is  al- 
ready in  the  catalogues,  and  botanists  are  not  al- 
together in  accord  as  to  this  and   relative   genera, 
we  will  accept  this  as  a  handy  garden  name.     It  be- 
longs to  the  Gourd  Family,  and  in  the  same  division 
with  the  Balsam  Apple  (Momordica),  which  in  some 
respects  it  resembles.    The  staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers  are  in  separate  plants,  and  as  only  the  male 
plant  has  thus  far  been  introduced,  it  can  only  be 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  a  stock  must  be  kept 
over  winter  in  a  greenhouse.     The  delicacy  of  the 
young  growth  makes  it  useful  for  covering  pillars, 
etc.,  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  but  when 
planted  out,  the  leaves  become  much  larger,  of  a 
fine  dark  green,  and  overlap  one  another  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  a  complete  sheet  of  foliage, 
above  which  the  slender  young  shoots  push  forth, 
to  find  a  hold  for  the  delicate  tendrils,  and  when 
once  made  fast,  they  in  turn  add  to  the  curtain  of 
dense  verdure.     The  engraving  gives  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant. 
Those  who  have  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  catalogue  of 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  will  find  there  an 
engraving  that  shows  its  appearance  as  a  pot  plant. 


Keeping    Celery  in    Winter. 


Though  in  former  volumes  Mr.  Henderson  has 
plainly  told  the  whole  story  about  celery,  yet  the 
access  of  new  readers,  and  also  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  celery  growers,  bring  to  us  numerous  let- 
ters concerning  it.  These  we  have  in  part  answered 
in  the  "  Notes  about  Work,"  under  "  Kitchen  and 
Market  Garden,"  but  we  have  several  correspond- 
ents asking  about  the  keeping  of  celery  in  winter; 
these  should  have  made  their  inquiries  a  month 
before,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  those  made 
in  November  earlier  than  December — a  time  when, 
for  the  majority,  any  instructions  will  come  too 
late.  However,  we  will  explain  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  keeping  celery,  as  they  may  be  useful 
to  those  in  mild  climates,  who  have  not  yet  put  up 
their  supplies  for  the  winter,  and  they  may  be  use- 
ful in  enabling  those  who  have  already  put  away 
their  plants,  to  modify  their  method  if  need  be. 
Celery  during  the  winter  should  be  kept  from  hard 
freezing  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from 
any  warmth  that  will  induce  growth.  If  put  in  a 
warm  place,  the  center  will  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  outer  stalks,  which  will  soon  become  exhausted. 


hollow,  and  useless.     The  same  trouble  wUl  occur 
if  the  celery  is  stored  in  a  cool  place  in  too  large 
masses.     Being  quite  dormant,  it  will,  like  so  much 
dead  vegetable  matter,  if  there  is  a  large  quantity 
together,  ferment  and  decay.     Another  important 
matter  is  the  exclusion  of  light.    If  put  up  quite 
green,  and  no  light  reaches  it,  celery  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  become  blanched  and  tender.     To  recapitu- 
late :  the  celery  must  be  kept  cool,  but  not  freeze  ; 
must  not  be  in  so  large  masses  as  to  heat,  and  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dark.     The  method  followed  by 
market  gardeners  around  New  York,  meets  these 
requirements.     A  trench  is   dug  10  or  12  inches 
wide,  10  inches  being  better  than  wider,  as  deep  as 
the   plants   are   tall.     Of  course  a  place   must  be 
chosen  where  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  water 
entering  the  trenches,  and  provision  made  for  sur- 
face drainage.     When  there  is   danger  of  actual 
freezing — moderate  frosts  do  not  hurt  the  celery — 
the  plants  are  taken  up,  with  what  earth  may  aji- 
here  to  the  roots,  and  set  upright  as  close  together 
as  possible  in  the  trenches.     Some  litter,  such  as 
straw,  marsh  hay,  or  leaves,  is  thrown  over,  a  little 
at  first,  but  as  the  weather  becomes  cold,  the  cov- 
ering is  increased,  until  finally  it  is  at  least  a  foot 
thick.     In  putting  away  celery  in  trenches,  we  have 
modified  this  plan  somewhat ;  we  have  made  the 
trenches  so  deep  that  the  tops  of  the  plants  were 
quite   below  the  level,  then   put  strips   of  board 
across  here  and  there,  as  needed,  and  on  these  are 
laid  short  boards,  old  box  covers,  or  any  spare  short 
stuff.     Later,  leaves,  or  straw,  are  put  over  these. 
This  greatly  facilitates  getting  at  the  celery  in  win- 
ter ;  the   boards  that   cover  the  trench   being  in 
short  pieces,  it  is  handier  than  if  they  were  of  full 
length.     Still,  in  heavy  snows,  or  what  is  worse,  the 
trenches   are   covered   with  snow   that   has    been 
rained  upon  and  frozen,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  at  the  celerj',  and  those  who  have  a  cool  cellar 
will  do  well  to  adopt,  for  a  share  of  their  crop  at 
least,  Mr.  Henderson's  plan  of  putting  it  away  in 
bo.xes.  Rough  boxes  are  made  about  9  inches  wide, 
as  long  as  may  be  convenient,  with   sides  a  little 
less  in  bight  than  the  celery.     These  have  an  inch 
or  two  of  sand  or  sandy  soU  placed  in  them,  and 
the  celery  stacked  in  closely  the  same   as  in  the 
trenches.    If  the  main  crop  is  put  away  in  trenches 
outside,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  one  or  more 
boxes  of  this  kind  in  the  cellar,  from  which  to  take 
what  is  needed  for  the  table,  as  one  is  then  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather,  and  in  a  favorable  time 
the  boxes  may  be  replenished  from  the  trenches. 
If  the  cellar  has  a  ground  floor,  trenches  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  planks  or  boards,  these  being 
held  up  by  stakes  driven   into  the  ground.     One 
section  of  9  inches  being  put  up  and  filled,  a  space 
of  the  same  width  is  left,  and  then  another  section 
9  inches  wide,  of  boards  held  up  by  stakes,  is  filled 
with  the  plants,  and  so  on.     Of  course  this  method 
is  impracticable  in  a  cellar  heated  by  a  furnace,  and 
can  only  be  adopted  where  the  place  can  be  kept 
but  little   above  the  freezing  point.     Those  who 
have  no  suitable  cellar,  can  no  doubt  keep  a  box  of 
the  kind  described  in  a  bnrn,  if  covered  with  sufB- 
cient  hay  or  litter  to  prevent  freezing.     There  is 
another  method  of  preserving  small  quantities,  that 
some  may  find  useful.     A  bottomless  barrel  is  sunk 
in  the  earth  in  a  convenient  place,  leaving  about 
one-fourth  above  the  surface.  The  celery  is  packed 
closely  into  this,  a  cover  put  on,  and  in  cold  weather 
some  litter  thrown  over  it.     Whatever  method  will 
comply  with  the  essential  conditions  above  named, 
will  keep  celery  through  the  winter  satisfactorily. 


A  TTseful  Garden  Implement. 


Recently  in  looking  through  the  grounds  of 
Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  we  noticed  that  the 
men  at  work  in  taking  up  and  resetting  hardy  pe- 
rennial plants,  were  using  sm  implement  that  seem- 
ed very  effective  for  the  purpose.  Upon  examina- 
tion we  found  this  to  be  something  like  a  cross  be- 
tween a  trowel  and  a  dibber,  and  capable  of  doing 
tlie  work  of  either.  We  learned  from  Woolson  & 
Co.  that  they  came  across  it  in  use  by  Hoopes 
Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  with  whom 


they  suppose  it  originated.  Thinking  that  many 
of  our  gardening  readers  would  find  such  a  tool 
very  useful,  we  made  a  sketch  of 
it,  which  is  here  given,  much  re- 
duced. The  whole  length  is  16 
inches;  that  of  the  blade  10  inches. 
The  blade  is  2i  inches  wide  above, 
and  tapers  gradually  to  the  point ; 
it  is  F-inch  thick  in  the  center  of 
the  upper  part,  and  beveled  to  the 
edges;  a  very  strong  shank  cr 
tang  passes  through  the  handle, 
and  is  headed  down  at  the  end 
over  a  bur ;  the  handle  is  large  and 
quite  fills  the  hand.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  this  is  no  implement 
for  fancy  gardening,  for  it  weighs 
almost  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
being  strong  in  every  part,  it 
means  work,  and  in  certain  kinds 
of  work  it  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal.  Messrs.  Hoopes  Brother  & 
Thomas  say  it  is  more  useful  in 
setting  out  root  grafts  than  the 
common  dibble,  and  Woolson  & 
Co.  find  it  more  effective  than  a 
trowel,  and  use  it  for  much  of 
their  work  that  would  ordinarily 
require  a  spade.  This  tool,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  not  yet  for 
sale  by  the  trade,  but  may  be  readily  made  by  a 
blacksmith  from  the   dimensions  here  given. 


Tree  Planting  at  the  Capital 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Pi-acflcal  Suggestions  for  Selling  ont  Trees. 

I  know  of  no  city  that  has  such  an  extent  of  wide 
and  finely  graded  streets  and  avenues,  as  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  streets,  radiate  from  the  Capi- 
tol as  a  center,  all  the  leading  avenues  being  160 
feet  in  width,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  being  upwards  of  4  miles  in  length. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  the  extent, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  its  street  trees.  Some  five 
years  ago  there  was  appointed  what  is  known  as 
the  "Parking  Commission,"  consisting  of  Wm. 
Saunders,  Supt.  of  Gardens  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Wm.  Smith,  Supt.  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  John  Saul,  Nurseryman,  all  of  Washington. 
The  selection  of  these  gentlemen  showed  excel- 
lent judgment  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  all 
being  men  of  ripe  experience  in  horticulture,  and 
whose  combined  knowledge,  working  as  a  commit- 
tee, has  even  now  produced  results  in  tree  planting 
that  probably  no  other  city  can  equal.  Already 
40,000  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  avenues,  and 
j'et  their  work  is  not  half  completed.  Some  SO 
kinds  are  used,  but  the  bulk  of  planting  will  be 
confined  to  not  more  than  10  leading  kinds.  The 
trees  most  largely  planted,  are  named  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  valued  by  the  Commission.  First 
is  the  Silver  or  White  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum), 
then  American  Linden  {Tilia  Americana),  American 
Elm  ( Uhnus  Americana),  Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  np- 
brum),  Box  Elder  (Negtmclo  aceroides),  Sugar  Maple 
(Acer  saccharinum),  American  White  Ash  (Fraximis 
Anwrkand),  English  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-Plata- 
nux),  Button  Ball  (Platanus  occidentalis).  Tulip 
Tree  (Liriodendron  TuHpifera),  Honey  Locust  (Ole- 
dilschia  triacardhos),  and  Norway  Maple  (Acer  pla- 
taiiaides).  These,  and  some  20  other  kinds  in 
smaller  numbers,  are  set  from  20  to  25  feet  apart, 
and  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  streets,  in  which 
not  a  dead  tree,  or  one  diseased,  can  be  seen,  show- 
ing that  the  plantiiiff  must  have  been  done  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  To  tell  how  this  has  been 
done  with  such  unparalleled  success,  is  the  object 
of  this  article.  To  begin  with,  the  trees  must  have 
been  regularly  transplanted,  in  order  to  have  an 
abun'iance  of  fibrous  roots,  a  condition  necessary 
to  success.  No  matter  how  fine  trees  may  be  got 
from  their  native  woods,  unless  planted  in  nurseiy 
rows  for  one  yeai',  many  will  fail  if  set  out  in  the 
open  street.  Even  when  the  Commissioners  have 
purchased  trees  from  distant  nurseries,  unless  their 
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roots  were  satisfactory,  they  have  planted  them 
out  in  their  ovra  grounds  for  one  season,  before 
risking  them  in  the  streets. 

■U'herever  the  trees  may  be  taken  from,  every 
precaution  is  used  to  prevent  the  roots  from  ex- 
posure. Several  wagons  have  been  built  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  trees  can  stand  upright,  without 
being  jammed  either  in  tops  or  roots,  the  roots  be- 
ing protected  with  wet  bagging,  to  prevent  drying. 
The  trees,  when  planted,  average  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  13  feet  in  hight.  The  hole  for 
the  roots  is  dug  about  five  feet  across,  and  two  feet 
deep.  When  the  natural  sou  is  unsuitable,  this  is 
filled  with  good  soil  brought  from  elsewhere.  Every 
tree  when  planted  is  surrouuded  by  a  substantial, 
but  plain,  slatted  tree  box,  C  feet  high  ;  this  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  tree  from  in- 
jury by  cattle  and  otherwise,  and  of  shading  the  stem 
from  the  sun.  This  shading  is  all  important.  When 
trees  are  growing  in  masses,  either  in  the  forest  or 
in  the  nursery,  they  shade  one  another,  and  it  must 
be  evident  that,  if  set  out  without  any  protection 
from  the  blazing  sun,  they  must  suffer.  Many 
thousands  of  deciduous  trees  (both  fruit  and  orna- 
mental), perish  annually,  the  first  year  of  planting, 
from  this  cause.  When  taken  from  the  closely 
planted  nursery  rows,  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
and  air,  the  change  is  too  great,  and,  unless  the 
season  is  especially  favorable,  however  careful 
the  planting,  large  losses  must  ensue,  unless  the 
stems  are  shaded.  Trees  in  orchards  and  other  en- 
closures, may  be  most  cheaply  shaded  by  wrapping 
the  stem  up  to  the  lower  branches,  nith  straw  or 
hay  ropes,  or  anytliing  that  will  shade  the  trunk 
from  the  sun ;  but  for  trees  in  streets  or  elsewhere 
ex^josed  to  injury,  the  slatted  tree  box  is  the  best 
method  of  shading.  The  grand  success  in  planting 
the  avenues  at  Washington,  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  persistent  use  of  this  precaution,  for  it 
is  never  omitted,  and  the  results  attest  its  value. 
The  average  cost  of  each  tree,  with  its  box,  is  S3.25, 
one-fifth  of  which  is  paid  by  the  property  owner, 
and  the  balance  by  the  city.  This  is  less  tha.i  half 
what  it  would  be,  if  the  planting  was  done  by  the 
owners  ;  it  now  costs  them  a  mere  trifle,  and  is 
done  uniformly  and  thoroughly,  and  gives  the  city 
an  appearance  that,  before  another  decade  passes, 
will  be  the  wonder  of  every  visitor.  Already  you 
may  ride  five  miles  "  under  the  Linden,"  and  when 
the  work  is  completed,  one  may  diive  for  200  miles 
through  the  broad  and  am[ily  shaded  avenues  of 
the  Capital,  as  these  trees  wiU  convert  the  whole 
city  into  one  great  park.  The  planting  was  begun 
in  1872,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  completed  in 
ten  years  from  date  of  starting,  producing  a  result 
of  wliich  every  American  maybe  justly  proud. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
giving  full  details  of  planting,  pruning,  and  general 
management  of  city  trees,  which  will  embody  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  five  years  of  extensive 
practice  in  planting  the  streets  of  Washington  City. 


The    Sweet    Potato    "Early   Peabody." 

— • — 

This  new  sweet  potato  was  first  brought  to  notice 
by  the  American  Agrimdtui-ist  last  spring.  With  re- 
gard to  new  plants  of  all  kinds,  an  editor  is  placed 
in  an  unpleasant  position.  If  he  brings  a  new  thing 
to  the  notice  of  his  readers,  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  disappointment,  he  is  blamed.  If,  in  the  exercise 
of  caution,  he  waits  until  the  plant  is  more  thor- 
oughly tested,  he  is,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  valua- 
ble, blamed  for  not  being  up  with  the  times,  and 
for  withholding  that  which  his  readers  should  ha.-e 
known.  Our  course,  in  such  matters,  has  been  to 
give  the  statement  of  the  one  who  originates  or 
brings  ont  the  plant,  and  our  readers,  having  all  the 
information  wo  possess,  and  knowing  its  source,  can 
judge  for  themselves  whether  tliey  should  make  a 
trial  or  not.  Of  course  then'  are  a  few  who  think 
that  we  rccomnieml  oicrithing  we  notice,  and 
if  we  describe  a  jiarticular  fig,  and  they  fail  with 
it  in  Canada  or  Minnesota,  arc  ready  to  blame  us 
for  the  publication.  Mr.  I'eabody's  claim  for  his 
new  sweet  potato  was,  that  it  was  to  other  varie- 
ties of  sweet  potato,  what  tlie  Early  Rose  was  to 


other  potatoes.  Indeed,  so  strongly  was  he  im- 
pressed with  this  that  he  proposed  to  call  it  "Early 
Rose,"  but  yielded  to  our  suggestion  that  the  name, 
being  already  applied  to  something  else,  would  lead 
to  confusion,  and  accepted  our  proposition  to  name 
the  variety  the  "Early  Peabody."  Any  who  are 
disposed  to  accuse  Mr.  Peabody  of  vanity  in  giving 
his  name  to  the  variety,  are  informed  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  naming  it.  That  Mr.  P.  accom- 
panied his  description  with  a  liberal  sample  of  seed 
potatoes,  was  evidence  that  he  felt  confidence  in 
the  variety.  We  started  the  potatoes  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  treated  the  slips,  or  plants,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore treated  others.  The  season  was  unusually  wet 
with  us,  and  the  vines  grew  luxuriantly.  With  the 
ordinary  sweet  potatoes,  we  think  it  fortunate  if  we 
can  steal  a  few  from  the  rows  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  vines  are  stopped  by  the  frost,  when  the 
whole  must  be  dug.  We  had  potatoes  abundantly 
large  for  the  table  by  August  10th,  but  we  did  not 
have  them  oji  the  table,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  eat. 
So  abundant  had  been  the  rains,  that  while  the 
vines  gave  us  a  plenty  of  potatoes,  they  forgot  all 
about  the  sweet,  and  they  were  simply  useless,  as 
probably  any  other  variety  would  have  been  under 
the  same  conditions.  After  this  trial  we  let  the  crop 
alone  until  frost,  in  early  October,  when  it  was  dug. 
There  were  three  rows  across  the  garden,  each  ISO 
feet  long,  and  they  gave,  without  any  unusual  cul- 
ture, 9  barrels  of  Early  Peabody.  And  such  pota- 
toes for  size  !  Three  of  them,  selected  of  course, 
weighedia  pounds.  We  are  now  having  them  on 
the  table,  and  while  they  are  not  quite  so  sweet  as 
those  brought  from  Virginia  and  Delaware,  they 
are  sweet  enough  to  suit  the  writer's  taste,  and  of 
a  most  excellent  flavor  and  te.xture.  Our  land  is 
very  light,  and  suffered  so  much  from  drouth  in 
previous  seasons,  and  especially  the  last,  that  a 
steam  pump  was  put  in  to  enable  us  to  water  the 
garden  from  the  river,  but  so  unlike  to  the  average 
seasons  was  that  just  past,  that  we  have  not  need- 
ed to  apply  a  gallon  of  water,  the  rains  giving  us 
more  than  enough.  From  our  experience,  under 
these  conditions,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  an 
ordinarily  dry  summer,  the  Early  Peabody  will  not 
only  prove  early,  but  good  and  productive,  and  it 
is  especially  valuable  because,  on  account  of  its 
early  maturing,  it  wiU  allow  the  cultivation  of  the 
sweet  potato  in  localities  much  further  north  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.  From  our  experience 
this  season,  adverse  as  it  was  in  some  respects,  we 
feel  that  we  speak  within  bounds  when  we  say  that 
the  Early  Peabody  will  prove  to  be  at  least  a  mouth 
earlier  than  any  other  variety — and  we  have  culti- 
vated all  that  are  grown  in  the  Northern  States. 


The  "Wire  "Worm"  and  "White  Grub." 

ET  I'ETEU  UENDERSON. 

In  the  Amerieaii  Agriculturist  some  months  ago, 
a  correspondent  from  Montreal  credits  the  "  Wire 
Worm,"  or  lulus,  with  the  destruction  of  his  Car- 
nation plants.  Our  experience  in  this  matter  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  "  Wire  Worms  "  are  seen 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  and  decay  of 
these,  and  are  not  the  cause.  They  merely  feed  on 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the  Carnation,  as 
they  do  on  many  other  plants  in  the  process  of  de- 
cay. We  often,  of  late  years,  have  Carnations  die 
off  by  thousands,  when  the  closest  examination 
reveals  no  "  Wire  Worm  "  or  other  vi-sible  cause  of 
death  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  plants 
die  off  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  only  in  the  open 
garden  that  1  have  observed  the  "  Wire  Worm  " 
on  the  decayed  stems  of  the  Carnation— never,  so 
far,  on  the  plants  that  had  died  inside.  The 
" 'Wliitc  Grub,"  or  "  Grub  Worm,"  is  very  differ- 
ent in  appearance,  varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  i  to  J  indies  in 
circnnifcrenco  ;  the  color  of  the  body  is  of  yellow- 
ish white,  the  head  blackish  brown.  This  pest  is 
destructive  to  many  kinds  of  nursery  stock,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  cutting  off  the  roots  of  Roses, 
and  other  woody  roots  of  like  character.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  late  David  Buchanan,  Nurseryman,  of 
Elizabeth,    N.    J.,  one   season    eraiiloved    several 


men  for  weeks  in  killing  these  gi-ubs  by  hand ; 
they  were  destroying  his  Quince  stock  with  great 
rapidity.  The  indication  of  their  presence  was  the 
drooping  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  attacked  by 
them.  So  far,  1  know  of  no  other  method  of  de- 
stroying them.  The  "  Wire  Worm,"  as  you  de- 
scribe it  in  the  January  number,  and  as  1  under- 
stand it  to  be,  I  have  always  considered  harmless. 
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For  otfier  Household  Items  see  "  Sasket "  pages. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  PAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Moving. 

0  dear  ! — For  you  see  I  am  in  the  moving  busi- 
ness now — neither  here  nor  there,  but  waiting  for  a 
day  or  two  with  friends,  while  the  household  goods 
go  on  and  get  into  the  new  house.  Who  knows 
whether  it  is  "  a  move  in  the  right  direction,"  when 
the  familiar  objects  are  torn  away  from  their  ac- 
customed places  and  shipped  for  the  new  home  ? 
A  person  who  has  moved  many  times  should  know 
by  experience  that  no  great  change  for  the  better, 
in  all  respects,  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  no  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain,  and  no  great  gain 
without  some  loss.  For  my  part,  I  no  longer  ex- 
pect, for  myself  or  others,  anything  except  a  change 
and  variety  of  frying-pans,  so  to  speak.  But  then 
home,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  can  exist  even 
in  a  frying-pan  (metaphorically  speaking).  It  must 
be  a  great  loss,  indeed,  which  can  counterbalance 
the  great  gain  of  a  re-united  family  after  many 
months  of  separation.  To  have  ample  time  for 
preparation,  makes  the  labor  of  moving  more  easy. 
One  can  then  get  the  rubbish,  which  is  too  useful 
to  be  left  behind,  into  some  reasonable  shape.  For 
instance,  carpet-rags.  How  they  do  accumulate  ! 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wastage  about  them, 
and  they  occupy  unnecessary  space  it  packed  with- 
out being  at  least  cut  for  sewing.  We  had  just  got 
well  into  the  business  at  our  house.  In  other  words, 
the  dear  grandmother  had  settled  herself  to  the 
task,  helped  sometimes  by  the  little  girls,  when  the 
call  for  a  removal  suddenly  came.  Who  knew  be- 
fore that  there  were  so  many  old  garments  only  fit 
for  carpot-rags?  How  we  wished  that  we  had 
known  about  moving  before,  so  that  the  carpet 
might  have  been  finished  first !  And  then  the  old 
papers !  We  quite  agree  with  Emerson  (or  was  it 
Thoreau  ?)  that  "the  old  is  as  good  as  the  new," 
but  I  am  tired  of  carting  about 

Old  Xc^vspapcrs* 

1  like  to  look  over  old  files  of  one  sure  to  have 
some  good  things  in  it.  But  semi-weekly  papers 
do  accumulate  so  fast.  I  think  we  had  better  scat- 
ter the  old  ones  among  neighbors  who  have  a  lack 
of  reading.  I  see  them  eyed  wistfully  by  one  who 
has  had  a  chance  to  read  but  few  of  them,  and  who 
says  they  will  at  least  pay  for  their  freight,  sold  as 
old  papers  after  they  have  been  looked  through  and 
gleaned  of  things  valuable.  So  in  they  go.  But 
before  we  move  again,  I  hope  we  shall  cut  out 
whatever  we  wish  to  save  in  the  old  papers,  and  so 
be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place  (if  such  is  to 
be  our  lot)  lighter-weighted.  It  is  a  standing  mys- 
tery to  a  friend  who  has  twice  helped  in  our  moving, 
what  it  is  that  makes  our  loads  so  large  and  heavy, 
for  when  he  visits  us  he  sees  only  a  little  plain 
"  furniture,"  and  no  one  supposes  us  to  be  bur- 
dened with  too  expensive  wardrobes.  But  books 
and  papers  weigh,  and  old  rags  make  bulk. 

When  the  word  comes  to  "  move  on,"  a  house- 
keeper would  like  time  to  sort  over  things,  but  if 
she  must  also  go  to  work  to  get  the  children  ready 
for  the  journey,  the  hands  which  do  most  of  the 
packing  will  probably  put  in  many  things  hardly 
worth  carrying.  The  children  enjoy  the  general 
confusion,  but  the  housekeeper  shudders  as  she 
sees  them  in  the  dust,  and  considers  wliat  a  large 
washing  will  be  the  first  one  in  the  new  house. 
But  there  is  a  huge  cistern  of  rain-water  in  pros- 
pect, and  in  that  fact  is  consolation.  Perhaps  at 
last  we  shall  have  plenty  of  water  haudy  for  use. 
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Meanwhile,  with  the  youngest  children,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  hospitality  of  good  friends,  until 
there  has  been  opportunity  for  the  cooking  stove 
and  a  few  beds  lo  get  ready  for  use  in  the  new 
home.  Here  we  set  some  necessary  stitches  in 
needed  garments,  and  plan  ways  and  means  with 
those  who  know  all  about  it.    Here  we  send  out 


Fig.  1. — EVAPOKATOK  FOK  A   STOVE. 

postal  cards  to  correspondents,  notifying  them  of 
the  last  change  of  address.  Here  we  toss  uneasily 
on  our  pillow  at  night — when  we  think  of  the 
house  we  have  left  so  far  from  the  point  of  cleanli- 
ness. What  if  the  woman  who  expected  to  live  in 
it  after  us,  and  who  kindly  came  to  beg  us  not  to 
do  the  least  thing  toward  cleaning — what  if  she 
should  not  live  in  it  after  all !  No  good  house- 
keeper would  willingly  leave  a  house  uncleuned. 
She  would  not  like  any  one  coming  after  her  to 
suppose  that  she  had  tolerated  such  a  state  of 
things.  Having  some  weeks  of  warning,  she  would 
gradually  remove  from  the  walls  and  windows  and 
floors  such  traces  as  she  could  of  the  ravages  of 
flies  and  children's  fingers. 

In  tlie  ]Vc\v  Honie. 

There  is  certainly  some  gain  in  our  moving. 
Let  us  not  try  to  discover  any  loss.  But  that 
cistern  !  Mischievous  boys  in  the  neighborhood, 
out  of  simple  mischief,  had  broken  into  the 
house  while  it  was  unoccupied,  and  turning  on  the 
water  in  the  basement  kitchen,  had  let  all  the  water 
higher  than  the  kitclien  faucet,  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole,  run  away,  not  only  wasting 
the  water,  but  soaking  the  kitchen  floor  so  as  to 
render  it  uninhabitable  for  some  days.  However, 
it  is  raining  day  and  night  now. 

If  It  isn't  one  thing,  it  is  another.  Tes,  it  is 
another.  Shall  I  tell  what  other?  I  don't  quite 
know  myself.  But  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
fellow's  name  when  I  found  him  under  a  basket  of 
soiled  clothes,  and  when  I  discovered  his  brother 
hastening  to  hide  himself,  as  I  took  up  a  dish  of 
chickeu-feed,  which  had  stood  on  an  entry  floor  all 
night,  I  captured  him  and  took  him  in  an  empty 
wash-dish  to  the  Unabridged  Hlustrated  Dictionary. 
C-o-c — cockroach  !  There,  sure  enough,  was  his 
picture.  Well,  the  days  of  peace  have  not  arrived 
yet,  and  I  am  glad  I  was  not  so  verdant  as  to  have 
expected  them  right  along,  because  some  desires  of 
my  heart  were  gratified.  Here  then  is  a  new  study 
of  insects,  about  which  "  more  anon." 

Rags  for  Rugs. 

Speaking  of  carpet-rags,  of  course  I  mean  rug- 
rags  too.  For  I  have  it  in  my  plan  to  make  three 
or  four  rugs  as  soon  as  I  can  get  around  to  it.  Some 
of  the  Nova-Scotia  neighbors,  among  whom  I  lately 
lived,  make  all  their  carpet  rags  into  rugs,  cover- 
a  whole  large  floor  with  them,  usually  drawing  their 
rags  into  strong  canvas,  with  a  hook  made  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  them  are  very  nice,  as  most  of 
my  readers  know.  But  a  braided  rug  seems  an 
easier  thing  to  manage,  and  I  believe  I  like  that 
kind  for  eve/y  day  use  as  well  as  anj^  1  have  seen. 
I  saw  one  the  other  day  which  a  grandmamma 
made  when  she  first  began  to  keep  house,  and 


which  had  been  in  use  more  than  a  score  of  years. 
I  saw  also  one  that  her  daughter  had  begun  to 
make,  which  might  do  equal  service.  The  rags 
were  good,  evenly  cut,  pieced  together  neatly,  and 
braided  so  as  to  conceal  all  raw  edges.  The  strands 
were  rolled  as  they  were  braided,  so  as  to  keep  all 
raw  edges  out  of  sight,  making  a  thick,  round,  firm 
braid.  An  oval  piece  (or  a  parallelogram  with 
rounded  corners)  of  Brussels  carpeting,  (to  be  got 
at  carriage  shops),  or  other  firm  nice  carpet  or 
cloth,  makes  a  pretty  center  to  the  rug.  Line  this 
with  thick  cloth.  If  the  lining  is  glued  to  the  piece 
of  carpet,  it  makes  all  more  firm.  Bind  it  with 
strong  braid,  and  sew  the  braided  rags  around  this 
piece.  The  center  may  be  of  any  size  you  like, 
from  6  to  30  inches  long,  but  the  whole  rug  looks 
better  when  such  a  center  piece  is  used,  instead  of 
beginning  at  the  center  with  the  braid.  Strong  car- 
pet thread  should  be  used  for  sewing. 

Pieced  Stiffs  are  pretty  loo,  and  very  useful  in 
some  I'ooms.  Good  thick  cloth  may  be  cut  in 
strips,  squares,  or  diamonds,  and  laid  in  some  sim- 
ple pattern,  using  two  or  more  colors.  When  these 
have  been  sewed  together  according  to  the  pattern, 
and  pressed,  making  a  rag  of  whatever  size  you 
please,  line  the  whole  with  some  strong  material, 
and  tack  it  together  in  an  ornamental  fashion.  Sew 
on  small  fancy  rosettes,  cut  from  cloth  that  har- 
monizes with  the  whole,  or  make  your  tufts  where 
the  tacking  together  is  done.  A  scalloped  border, 
made  with  a  pinking  iron  or  without  it,  may  be  ad- 
ded. This  is  a  good  use  for  old  thick  coats. 
Saving  Work. 

An  acquaintance,  who  manages  to  do  the  work 
for  a  family  of  six,  and  to  get,  besides,  some  time 
for  reading  and  society,  tells  me  some  of  her  ways, 
which  I  mean  to  put  in  practice  more  or  less.  All 
of  the  family  wear  flannel  next  the  skin  in  winter, 
and  this  washes  more  easily  than  cotton  cloth,  need- 
ing no  rubbing  when  washed  with  a  machine  and 
good  suds.  The  outer  garments  in  winter  are  most- 
ly made  of  worsted  or  woolen  material,  and  so  are 
sponged  off  when  soiled,  without  the  labor  of  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  She  reasons  that  if  her  boys  can 
be  decent  in  dark  cloth  garments,  seldom  washed 
all  over,  her  girls,  with  neater  habits,  can  do  the 
same.  So  she  puts  a  colored  worsted  or  plaid  flan- 
nel polonaise  on  each  girl,  instead  of  an  apron,  pro- 
tecting it,  when  dishes  are  washed  or  wiped,  with  a 
sleeved  calico  apron,  and  at  table  with  napkin  or  bib. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  the  perfection  of  neatness 
to  wear  freshly-laundered  garments,  outside  and  in, 
every  day,  but  she  has  counted  the  cost  and  cannot 
afford  it.  With  weekly  changes  of  under  flannel, 
frequent  baths,  pure  air,  and  wholesome  food  and 
drink,  she  hopes  to  maintain  the  family  health  with- 
out much  expenditure  of  strength  in  washing  and 
ironing  outer  garments.  With  the  same  end  in 
view,  she  carpets  all  of  the  rooms  except  the 
kitchen,  and  lays  strips  of  rag  carpet  and  rugs  over 
parts  of  the  kitchen.  The  flannel  under-garments, 
being  wrung  with  a  wringer,  are  considered  ready 
for  use  when  clean,  dry,  and  well  aired,  without 
ironing.  Night-gowns  being  made  of  flannel,  or  of 
soft  unbleached  cloth,  are  folded  and  put  away  dry, 
without  ironing.  Dish  towels  are  treated  in  the  same 
way.  No  rufiled  garments  are  allowed  in  the  wash- 
ing, and  no  time  is  spent  at  the  sewing  machine  in 
making  ruffles  or  knife-plaiting.  Seldom  is  any 
time  spent  in  making  cake  or  pie,  some  form  of 
fruit  usually  satisfying  all  demands  in  the  way  of 
dainties  or  delicacies.  The  most  common  desert  at 
her  table,  one  satisfactory  to  each  member,  is  a 
single  good  raw  apple  after  the  body  of  the  meal. 

Being   Too  Particular. 

My  acquaintance  seems  to  me  a  very  sensible 
woman,  but  whUe  I  report  her  ideas  and  practices, 
I  am  reminded  of  an  article  I  saw  in  the  household 
columns  of  a  weekly  paper,  last  summer,  entitled 
"Too  Particular."  The  author,  an  elderly  lady  of 
much  household  wisdom,  believes  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  house-keeper  to  be  too  particular 
about  her  work,  and  she  advises  young  house-keep- 
ers to  lay  down  on  the  start,  certain  rules  to  guide 
them  in  their  duties,  such  as  "  Never  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  today."     "Whatever 


is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well."  "  Never  look 
at  scarlet  geraniums  through  smoky  windows." 

All  rules  must  be  used  with  judgment,  and  with 
a  certain  breadth  of  wisdom.  It  will  never  do  to 
defer  till  the  to-morrow  which  never  comes,  the 
reading  of  your  paper  or  magazine,  in  order  to  con- 
scientiously search  out  and  clean  away  every  speck 
of  dust  in  the  crevices  of  the  room,  nor  to  let  extra 
nice  house-keeping  prevent  your  daUy  effort  to  "do 
well  "  the  patient  training  of  your  children.  If  the 
house-keeper  is  also  a  wife  and  mother,  she  has  a 
great  variety  of  duties,  and  must  not  make  her 
family  unhappy  by   either    over-zeal   or   neglect. 


Let  us  Moisten  the  Air  we  Sreathe. 

Those  who  live  in  the  modern  hoitse,  in  which 
close-fitting  windows  are  made  still  closer  by 
"weather-strips"  of  rubber,  and  where  the  heating 
is  by  hot-air  from  a  furnace  or  by  coal-stoves,  have 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  when  one  whose  house  is  heated  by  open  grates 
and  fire-places,  visits  one  of  these  modern  houses, 
a  sense  of  discomfort,  of  being  ill  at  ease,  is  at 
once  felt,  and  he  or  she,  if  the  cause  is  ascertained, 
feels  quite  willing  to  bear  with  the  inconvenience 
of  open  fires  for  the  sake  of  the  more  pleasant  and 
healthful  atmosphere  they  bring.  If  one  enters  a 
greenhouse  in  winter,  the  exclamation  usually  is, 
"How  warm  and  summer-like." — The  warmth  is 
perhaps  not  greater  than  that  of  the  person's  own 
rooms  at  home,  and  the  "summer-like"  impres- 
sion is  not  due  to  the  greater  heat,  but  to  the  mois- 
ture in  the  air  of  the  greenhouse,  a  condition  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  growth  of  plants.  If  one 
would  see  how  unlike  the  air  of  a  greenhouse  is 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  just  take  a  plant  from 
one  to  the  other,  keeping  the  room  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse.  In  a  week  or 
less,  the  plant  will  present  a  sorry  appearance, 
showing  that,  however  it  may  be  for  human  life,  the 
atmosphere  of  our  dwellings  is  not  generally  suited 
to  plant  life.  That  the  air  of  our  houses  should  be 
as  highly  charged  with  moisture  as  that  of  a  green- 
house unavoidably  wiU  be,  we  do  not  claim,  but 
that  it  is  generally  too  dry  in  our  dweUinge,  the 


Fig.  3. — ^EVAPORATOR  FOR  A  REQISTBB. 


warped  furniture,  the  cracks  in  the  doors  and  wood- 
work, and  the  open  joints  in  picture  frames,  are 
abundant  evidence,  even  if  we  do  not  heed  the  dry- 
ness of  the  hair,  the  harshness  of  the  skin,  and  the 
unpleasant  feeling  of  the  throat,  so  common — at 
least  with  sensitive  persons — in  winter.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  moist  atmosphere  is  admitted  by  the 
stove-makers,  as  upon  nearly  all  stoves  for  heating 
purposes  only,  there  is  some  receptacle  to  hold 
water  to  be  evaporated,  and  these  are  generally  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  "  how  not  to  do  it."  If  .we 
wished  to  keep  water  upon  a  stove,  and  prevent  it 
from  evaporating  as  much  as  possible,  we  should 
have  the  vessel  stand  upon  some  support  that  would 
conduct  but  little  heat,  and  partly  cover  it.  Most 
of  the  stoves  have  just  this  contrivance — an  urn  or 
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vase,  with  a  narrow  base,  or  foot,  whicli  conveys 
very  little  heat  to  it  from  the  stove,  and  the  vase  is 
often  provided  with  an  open-work  cover,  which 
greatly  retards  the  evaporation.  One  of  these  jim- 
cracks  will  hardly  evaporate  a  pint  of  water  in  34 
hours.  Throw  this  thing  aside,  and  put  upon  the 
top  of  the  stove  a  good  broad  pan,  and  a  gallon  or 
more  of  water  wiU  disappear  in  the  same  time,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  air  of  the  room.  Feeling 
that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  comfort,  but  of  health 
this  matter  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  we  breathe 
— with  invalids  it  is  breathed  constantly,  with  but 
little  change — is  of  more  importance  than  it  is 
generally  regarded,  we  are  glad  to  see  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  difficulty.  V/e  have  had  at  our  office 
for  some  time  an  "  Evaporatorand  Air  Moistener," 
invented  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Parmenter,  of  New  York. 
It  is  made  in  several  patterns  for  different  uses. 
That  for  a  stove  is  shown  In  figure  1,  and  unUke 
the  ordinary  evaporator  or  vase  of  the  stove-mak- 
ers, it  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  evapo- 
rating the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  water, 
which  is  accomplished  by  exposing  a  wide  extent 
of  surface.  There  is  a  reservoir  of  water  at  the 
top  of  the  apparatus,  and  below  a  series  of  shal- 
low pans,  so  arranged  that  by  lifting  a  valve,  these 
will  be  filled.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several 
square  feet  of  water  surface  exposed,  and  as  the 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  heated  air  will 
play  over  the  surface,  evaporation  will  go  on  rapid- 
ly. Another  style  is  shown  in  figure  3,  which  may 
be  suspended  against  a  hot-air  register  in  the  wall, 
and  others  are  made  to  be  placed  in  the  hot-air 
conductor  in  the  cellar,  near  the  furnace,  and 
others  stiU  for  use  with  steam  pipes.  In  houses 
supplied  with  water,  the  apparatus  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  connect  with  the  water  pipes,  and  the 
trouble  of  filling  the  reservoir  avoided. 

A  Catch  to  hold  a  Door. — This  little    contri- 
vance may  be  used  either  for  the  kitchen  or  any 
other  door  that  is  desired  to  keep  open.     It  is  self- 
operating,  and  catches  and  holds 
the    door    when    swung     back 
against  it,  until  it  is  released  by 
moving  the  catch  with  the  foot. 
It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
cut  into  the  shape  shown  in  the 
engraving,  with  a  hole  as   there 
indicated.    It  is  fastened  to  the 
floor  by  means  of  a  screw  through 
this    hole,  and    upon  which    it 
OATOH  works   as  a  pivot.     When  it   is 

placed  properly,  it  works  very 
effectively.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  in  barns, 
stables,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  about  the  house. 


"Fifteen   Cent  Dinners," 

Miss  Juliet  Corson  has  a  Cooking  School  in  New 
York,  where  those  who  wish  can  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  preparing  food.  Besides  this,  she  is  do- 
ing a  most  excellent  missionary  work,  in  publish- 
ing a  little  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Fifteen  Cent  Din- 
ners for  FamiUes  of  Six."  All  persons  are  cau- 
tioned not  to  pay  for  the  book,  as  the  first  edition 
of  50,000  copies  is  intended  for  free  circulation 
among  the  families  ot  working  men  earning  $1..50, 
or  less,  per  day.  We  have  looked  through  this 
little  work,  and  find  it  eminently  sensible.  There 
is  no  doulil  that  by  following  its  directions  a  family 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four  children,  can 
live,  and  live  well,  with  three  meals  a  day,  inchul- 
ingone  meat  dinner,  at  an  average  cost  ot  36 cents  a 
day.  This  does  not  provide  for  tea  or  coffee,  but 
allows  cocoa  twice  a  week,  bu'  uses  broth  and  milk 
as  substitutes,  and  also  supposes  that  the  broth 
from  the  meat  of  one  day's  dinner  is  to  be  used  for 
the  foUownig  breakfast.  The  recipes,  while  they 
might  not  suit  the  fastidious,  cull  for  good,  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food.  The  fact  that  a  variety 
is  always  acceptable  is  kept  in  mind,  and  cspecinl 
attention  is  properly  given  to  seasoning,  of  which 
a  greater  variety,  thouffh  not  expensive,  is  provided 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  of  those  who  do 
not  feel  obliged  lo  count  the  cost  of  everything. 


We  shall  probably  refer  to  this  little  work  again, 
and  now  give  (with  few.  omissions)  the  author's 
hints  nn  seasoning  food  as  they  will  prove  useful 
to  our  readers  generally. 

Seasoning  Food. — Many  people  have  the  idea 
that  a  finely  flavored  dish  must  cost  a  great  deal ; 
that  is  a  mistake  ;  if  you  have  untainted  meat,  or 
sound  vegetables,  or  even  Indian  meal,  to  begin 
with,  you  can  make  it  delicious  with  proper  season- 
ing. One  reason  why  French  cooking  is  so  much 
nicer  than  any  other  is  that  it  is  seasoned  -with  a 
great  variety  of  herbs  and  spices  ;  these  cost  very 
little  ;  if  you  would  buy  a  few  cents'  worth  at  a 
time  you  would  soon  have  a  good  assortment.  The 
best  kinds  are  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Tar- 
ragon, Mint,  Sweet  Basil,  Parsley,  Bay-leaves, 
Cloves,  Mace,  Celeiy-seed,  and  Onions.  If  yon  will 
plant  the  seed  of  any  of  the  seven  first  mentioned 
[Tarragon  seed  is  very  rare,  but  the  roots  can  be 
bought. — Ed.]  in  little  boxes  on  your  window  sill, 
or  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  yard,  you  can  generally 
raise  all  you  need.  Gather  and  dry  them  as  fol- 
lows :  parsley  and  tarragon,  should  be  dried  in 
June  and  July,  just  before  flowericg  ;  mint  in  June 
and  July  ;  thyme,  mai-joram  and  savory  in  July  and 
Aug-ust ;  basil  and  sage  in  August  and  September ; 
all  herbs  should  be  gathered  in  the  snn-shine,  and 
dried  by  artificial  heat ;  keep  them  in  air-tight  tin 
cans,  or  in  tightly  corked  glass  bottles. 

Dkied  Celery  and  Parsley. — ^Wash.the  leaves, 
stalks,  roots,  and  trimmings  of  celery,  and  put 
them  in  a  cool  oven  to  diy  ;  then  grate  the  root, 
and  rub  the  leaves  and  stalks  througli  a  sieve,  and 
put  all  into  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  or  tin  can  with 
close  cover  ;  this  makes  a  moat  delicious  seasoning 
for  soups,  stews,  and  stuffing.  When  you  use 
parsley,  save  every  bit  of  leaf,  stalk,  or  root,  you 
do  not  need,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
eeleiy.  With  parsley  the  root  has  even  a  stronger 
flavor  than  the  leaves,  and  do  not  waste  a  bit. 

Dried  Herbs. — When  you  buy  a  bunch  of  dried 
herbs,  rub  the  leaves  through  a  sieve,  and  bottle 
them  tightly  until  you  need  them ;  tie  the  stalks 
together  and  save  them  until  you  want  to  make 
what  the  French  call  a  bouquet,  for  a  soup  or  stew. 
A  honqitd  of  herbs  is  made 
by  tying  together  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  thyme,  and 
two  bay-leaves.  The  bay- 
leaves,  which  have  the  flavor 
of  laurel,  can  be  bought  at 
any  German  grocery,  or 
drug-store,  enough  to  last 
for  a  long  time  for  five  cents. 

Celery  Salt.— If  you  mis 
celery  root,  which  has  been 
dried  and  grated  as  above, 
with  one-fourth  its  quality 
of  salt,  it  makes  a  nice  sea- 
soningandkeepsalongtime. 

Spice  Salt.  —  You  can 
make  this  very  nicely  by 
drying,  powdering  and  mix- 
ing by  repeated  sittings  the 
following  ingredients  :  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of 
powdered  thyme,  bay-leaf, 
and  jicppcr ;  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  each  of  raai-jorara 
and  cayenne  pepper :  one 
half  ot  an  ounce  each  of 
powdered  clove  and  nut- 
meg ;  to  every  four  ounces 
of  this  powder  add  one 
ounce  of  salt,  and  keep  the 
mixture  in  an  air-tight  vessel 
ded  to  three  pounds  of  stuffing,  or  forcemeat  of 
any  kind,  makes  a  delicious  seasoning. 
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^To'w   Ibr    tlic   Ciood   Xhing^s,   Boys! 

The  Editors  don't  have  time  to  look  after  business  let- 
ters much,  but  the  Publishers  or  their  clerks  often  show 
us  pleasant  letters,  nni  wWle  they  exhibit  a  satisfaction 
in  holding  up  a  long  sheet,  having  on  it  20  to  100  or 
more  names  of  subscribers,  sent  by  one  man,  we  notice 
an  expression  of  genuine  pleasure,  when  they  show  us  a 
letter  like  this : 

Wis.,  Nov.  5. 1877. 

"  The  Publishers  will  please  send  fhe  American  Agri- 
culturist for  1S78  to  the  four  names  below,  for  which 

find  enclosed  ^.40 X.B.     The  prt-roium  offered  for 

these  (No.  0).  you  will  please  send  tu  my  son  Frank,  to 
my  care.  These  uames  he  gathered  himself ;  one  of  them 
he  walked  four  miles  to  get,  after  school.  I  have  been 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  after  he 
determined  to  earn  this  premium  all  iiimself.  Kather 
than  lo  have  him  fail,  I  would  have  given  some  one  the 
money,  to  subscribe  through  him  for  the  last  name,  but 
it  was  unnecessary.  He  "did  it  all  himself."  I  like  this 
giving  boys  something  to  do  for  themselves,  and 
having  them  learn  business  habits.  Wliat  Frank  has 
learned  in  this  &?i.sj;zes5  enterprise,  will  do  him  good  in 
after-life.  ." 

The  Publisliers  are  human,  and  how  could  they  help 
being  pleased  with  such  a  letter.  They  get  many  of  like 
import,  and  we  hope  they  will  get  thousands  more  this 
month  and  next,  for  there  are  a  great  many  good  things 
in  the  Premium  List  for  all  Boys  and  Girls,  and  they  can 
get  them  too,  ''all  by  themselves" — such  as  a  useful 
Microscope  (,01  or  63),  or  Bracket  Saw  (59),  or  Tools,  (.55, 
26-2m,  or  Pocket  Knife  (-11,  37,  etc.),  or  Skates  (4S).— 
See  page  4S1. — \Ve  know,  almost  any  enterprising  Boy 
(and  Girl  coo)— and  that  means  Tocr— can  get  some  of 
these  things  this  month,  because  a  good  many  thousands 
of  others  have  douc  it.  For  the  Larger  Boys  and  Young 
Men,  there  are  many  fine  things  in  the  Premium  List, 
and  they  ought  to  set  about  getting  them.  The  business 
tact,  and  the  art  of  persuasion  they  will  acquire  in  the 
effort,  will  in  after-life  be  worth  far  more  even,  than  the 
things  they  get,  though  a  Great  Dictionary  (No.  85)  will 
be  of  great  vplue,  and  there  are  many  other  good  things. 


Tlie    Ooctor's   CorresponilenLce. 

I  supposed  that  when  summer  was  over,  the  qucstiona 
about  insects  would  be  fewer,  but  I  do  not  find  this  to 
he  the  case.  Instead  of  the  insects  in  their  perfect  or 
lively  condition,  I  am  now  receiving  the  cocoons  and  the 
chrysalids,  in  which  state  the  insects  have  gone  into 
winter  quarters.  That  is  right,  I  am  glad  that  you  go 
about  with  yom"  eyes  open,  and  when  you  come  across 


Fig,  1.— PEA-NUT 

One  ounce  of  it  ad- 


To  Freshen  Otled  Ffrxinitkb. — A  lady  sew- 
ini^-niachino  aji'ent  U'\U  ns  that  the  bhich-walnut 
tallies  of  their  maphiiifs  ate  kept  nice  by  rub- 
binj?  them  -with  a  clnth  nioistenocl  with  kerosene 
oil.  Try  it  on  your  cabinet  organ,  or  on  any 
other  iiiece  of  oiled  furniture,  and  yon  will  quickly 
Bce  an  iraproveiucnt.     Bui  keep  it  off  from  varuisU, 
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PLAMT. — THE  PEi-NTITS  GROWING  IN  TUE  GUOl'ND. 

those  cnrious  things.  I  like  to  have  you  send  them. 
You  shah  know  .ibout  them  in  good  lime,  for  tho 
insects  tliat  made  these,  have  gone  lo  rest  for  the  win- 
ter, and  as  we  liiid  bo  much  insect  talk  this  summer,  wo 
will  let  tliese  wait  for  a  while Here  is 

A  QUFSTION   ABOtrr  PEA-NUTS. 

All  hoys  like  peanuts,  and  I  think  that  some  girls  do, 
too.  for  thi.i  li-ttor  is  from  Miss  ■■  Miib."  Miidisou,  Wis. 
She  tried  to  grow  some  Inst  sunniier,  and  hud  very  pood 
BUCC08S,  hut  she  does  not  know  so  much  alioul  them  as 
she  would  like,  and  wishes  that  some  one  would  tell  her 
*'a//abnut  the  crowiuc:  nnd  curinii  ()f  them."  In  some 
j)iirls  ol  the  country  pca-uuts  are  it  very  important  crop. 
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and,  no  doubt,  before  planting-time  comes  again,  tbere 
will  be  sometbiug  about  them  iu  the  other  part  of  the 
paper,  though  I  do  not  think  they  can  bo  made  profitable 
so  far  north  as  Wis.  This  is  hardly  the  place,  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Columns,  in  which  to  tell  all  about  pea-nuts, 
though  I  may  very  properly  give  licre  something  about  the 
way  pea-nuts  grow.   Here  is  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  ask 

WHAT  ARE  PEA-NUTS  ? 

Most  every  one  knows  that  they  grow  in  the  ground — 
indeed,  they  are  often  called  "ground-nuts."  Potatoes 
'grow  in  the  ground,  and  we  call  them  tubers  ;  are  pea- 
nuts tubers?  You  will  find  that,  besides  the  difl'erence 
in  size,  they  are  veiy  unlike  potatoes  ;  they  have  a  shell, 
whicb  can  be  cracked  and  opened,  showing  the  kernels 
within,  and  these  kernels  come  up  like  seeds  ;  the  pea- 
nut is  much  more  like  a  pea,  than  like  a  potato,  so  we 
call  it  a  fruit,  and  that  kind  of  fruit  known  as  a  pod. 
But  you  know  that  the  pods  of  the  pea  are  picked  di- 
rectly from  the  vine,  while  the  pea-nut  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth— how  do  the  pods  of  the  pea-nut  get  into  the 
ground?  To  see  how,  you  must  watch  the  plant,  but  as 
you  can  not  do  that  now,  I  will  tell  you  what  tu  do  nest 
spring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  operations 
done  by  any  plant,  and  to  watch  this  is  well  worth  the 
little  trouble  that  it  will  be  to  raise  a  few  plants.  I  here 
give  you  an  engraving,  which  shows  the  way  the  plant 
manages,  but  those  of  you,  who  can  get  a  few  raio  pea- 
nuts next  spring,  can  plant  them,  and  watch  their 
growth  yourselves.  You  must  not  be  too  much  in  a  hur- 
ry, but  wait  until  the  earth  gets  warm,  about  the  time 
older  persons  plant  beans  and  melons  will  do,  and  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  rich  ground,  you  can  plant  your  pea-nuts, 
having  first  shelled  them,  either  in  a  little  row-,  putting 
them  (i  or  8  inches  apart,  or  three  or  four  seeds  in  little 
hills,  two  feet  apart.  If  tlie  pea-nuts  were  good— mind, 
you  can't  raise  roasted  pea-nuts— the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  few  days.  The  weak  stem  bears  leaves  with  four 
parts.  After  a  while  the  plant  will  produce  flowers- 
very  small  yellow  flowers,  each  on  a  stalk  from  just 
where  the  leaves  join  the  stem.  The  engraving  (fig.  1) 
gives  only  a  very  small  part  of  a  plant,  but  enough  to 
show  what  you  must  look  for.  The  little  yellow  flowers 
wither  soon  after  they  bloom,  and  the  ovary,  the  part 
which  is  to  be  the  pod,  is  left  iu  the  calyx,  or  green  part 
of  the  flower.  Then  the  stalk  of  the  flower  turns  down- 
wards, and  another  stalk,  right  under  the  ovary,  which 
■we  did  not  notice  before,  it  being  so  short  and  hidden 
in  the  calys,  begins  to  grow,  and  grows  on  and  down- 
wards for  several  inches,  or  until  it  reaches  the  earth, 
and  if  the  ground  is  loose  and  light,  as  it  should  be, 
the  growing  of  this  stalk 

PUSHES  THE  YOUNG  PEA-NUT  INTO  THE  GROUND, 

and  when  once  there,  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  when 
full  grown,  ripens.  Here  then,  iu  the  pea-nut,  we  have 
a  plant  that  flowers  above  ground,  but  actually,  hy 
force,  buries  its  tender  little  pods  in  the  soil,  that  they 
may  ripen  underground.  What  is  quite  as  strange  aa 
anything  about  it— if  for  any  reason  the  young  pods  fail 
to  reach  the  ground,  they  wither  and  fail  to  make  pea- 
nuts. The  engraving  shows  a  part  of  a  plant,  with  its 
flowers,  and  some  of  the  very  young  fruit,  pointing  down- 
wards, while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  you  see  the 
pea-nuts  of  difierent  sizes  as  they  lie  in  the(ground,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  full-grown  nut.  There  are  many 
curious  plants,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  behaves 
more  strangely  than  this,  which,  as  if  fearing  the  boys 
might  get  at  it,  hides  its  fruit  away  In  the  earth,  until  ripe. 

HOW  EELS   ARE  CAUGHT. 

"  W.  H.  F."  Yes,  the  story  is  true  that  a  factory  was 
stopped  not  long  ago  by  eels ;  the  mill  where  it.occurred 
is  not  over  a  mile  from  my  bouse,  and  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  other  places.  Your  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  this  could  occur,  is  because  you  have  in 
mind  the  old-fashioned  water-wheel,  where  there  is  a 
plenty  of  space  r.li  around  it.  At  the  present  time  what 
is  called  the  ■'  Turbine  Wheel "  is  largely  used.  In  this 
the  wheel  is  placed  horizontally,  and  inside  of  an  iron 
box ;  the  stream  of  water  passes  in  at  one  opening  in 
the  side  of  this  box,  and  out  at  the  other,  and  in  so  do- 


Fig.  2.— rKAME  OF  EEL  POT, 

ing  strikes  against  the  paddles,  or  buckets  of  the  wheel, 
and  pushes  it  around.  You  can  understand  how,  in  such 
a  wheel  as  this,  a  large  number  of  eels,  and  tbere  were 
several  bushels  of  them— could  clog  it  up,  and  stop  its 
working.    This  happened  in  the  fall,  when  the  eels  were 

GOING  OUT   TO   THE   SEA. 

Wherever  fresh-water  streams  and  ponds  connect,  in 
However  roundabout  a  way,  with  salt  water,  the  eels 


come  into  them  in  spring,  and  go  ont  to  the  sea  iu  the 
fall.  Of  course,  there  are  many  places  where  the  fish  can 
not  do  this,  and  must  stay  all  the  time  in  fresh  water  ; 
but  wherever  they  can  reach  salt  water,  even  by  going 
very  long  distances,  they  make  their  regular  journeys. 
As  to  catching  eels,  there  are  several  methods,  but  the 
easiest  for  you  would  be  to  set,  what  is  called  by  the 
fisherman,  an  "eel-pot."  Figures  2  and  3  show  the 
regular  pot,  as  used  along  the  coast.  It  is  a  long  basket 
with  a  funnel-shaped  mouth  ;  figure  2  shows  the  frame- 
work, and  how  the  mouth  is  fixed,  and  in  figure  3  you 
have  the  same  filled  in  with  basket-work,  usually  strong 
oak-splints,  as  they  have  to  stand  rough  usage.  The  bot- 
tom is  arranged  to  open,  so  that  the  eels  may  be  taken 
out.  Some  pieces  of  meat  or  fish,  no  matter  if  some- 
what old,  are  put  into  the  pot,  to  attract  the  eels  ;  the 
pot  is  then  anchored  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  by  a 
heavy  stone,  and  a  float,  which  may  be  a  stick  of  wood, 
or  a  bit  of  board,  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  cord,  which  al- 
lo\\6  the  pot  to  be  found  and  pulled  up     The  lish,  at 


Fig.  3. — ^EEL  POT   COMPLETE. 

tracted  by  the  bait,  nose  around,  until  they  find  the  fun- 
nel at  the  end,  and  readily  pass  in,  but  when  they  try  to 
get  out,  they  keep  along  the  sides  of  their  trap,  and  but 
rarely  find  the  place  by  which  they  entered.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  eel  as  a  fish,  and  will  answer  now  what 
many  of  you  are  thinking  of,  by  saying  that 

AN  EEL  IS  A   GENUINE  FISH, 

as  much  as  a  trout  or  a  cod.  There  is  a  common  notion 
that  eels  are  in  some  way  related  to  snakes,  but  there  is 
no  closer  relationship  than  any  other  fish  has.  Their 
very  long  bodies,  and  squirming  motion,  give  them  a 
snake-like  look,  but  :t  is  only  in  appearance,  for  in  all 
respects  they  are  true  fishes,  and  no  one  who  likes  eels, 
need  avoid  them  in  the  fear  that  they  may  eat  some  "  un- 
clean thing." Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  my  young- 
sters in  Cook  Co.,  HI.,  who  asks  me  for  some 

DEVICE  FOR  TRAPPING  RABBITS. 

If  "W.  A.  B."  will  look  back  to  these  columns  for 
February  of  last  year  (1876),  he  will  find  quite  a  full  rab- 
bit story.  The  ways  of  catching  them  in  snares  are 
there  given,  and  also  one  method  of  trapping.  In 
some  localities  rabbits,  especially  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  do  great  injury  to  young  fruit  trees,  and  to 
shrubbery,    causing   serious   loss,    and    they   must  be 


Fig;.  4. — BOS  TBAP. 

poisoned,  shot,  or  trapped.  The  trap  shown  in  the  article 
referred  to  is  not  the  simplest  kind,  and  I  give  here  an 
engraviDg  of  a  common  hos-trap,  -which  almost  any  boy 
can  make.  This  is  shown  in  figure  4,  and  is  abont  20 
inches  long,  and  8  inches  wide  and  high,  with  the  top 
and  front  end  fastened  together,  and  hinged  to  the  other 
end.  The  rear  end  may  be  made  high  and  pointed,  or  a 
piece  nailed  on,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 

TO  SET  THE   TBAP 

yon  will  need  two  pieces  of  wood  and  a  string.  One 
piece  of  wood  you  will  whittle  round,  making  it  some- 
what larger  tlian  a  lead  pencil,  and  S  or  10  inches  long ; 
point  it  at  one  end,  and  make  a  notch  near  the  other  end; 
this  is  the  bait  stick.  The  other  piece  is  for  a  brace ; 
this  is  a  flat  piece,  with  each  end  sharpened  by  cutting 
it  away  from  one  side,  like  the  edge  of  a  chisel.  Bore  a 
hole  through  the  rear  end,  higher  up  than  that  in  fig- 
ure 4,  say  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  large  enough  for 
the  bait  sticlv  to  pass  through  easily,  then  fasten  one  end 
of  the  string  to  the  cover,  near  the  front,  pass  it  over  the 
top  of  the  rear  end,  where  tbere  should  be  a  notch,  and 
tie  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  the  brace  ;  to  find  how 
long  the  string  must  be,  put  the  bait  stick  in  the  hole, 


one  end  of  the  brace  in  tlie  notcli  near  the  end  of  this 
stick,  and  tlie  other  end  of  the  brace  in  a  slight  notch 
m.ade  above  the  hole.  When  .all  is  in  this  position,  Ihe 
siring  should  be  long  enough  to  lift  the  cover  so  high  that 
the  rabbit  can  easily  enter  the  trap.  When  the  bait-stick 
is  moved  in  the  least,  the  brace  will  leave  the  notches  and 
down  comes  the  cover.  Ton  will  see  that  the  notches 
must  not  be  very  deep— just  enough  to  hold  the  brace. 

BUT  AEOtJT   THE   BAIT  ? 

Well,  it  should  not  bo  forgotten,  as  Ihe  rabbit  will  hard- 
ly go  into  the  trap  and  spring  it  fi)r  amusement.  Use  a 
piece  of  sweet  apple,  \vcll  stuck  upon  the  point  of  the 
stick;  a  hit  of  turnip  or  other  root  will  answer,  though 
an  apple,  especially  a  sweet  one,  is  the  best. 


No. 


Tlie  following  enigma  (by  J.  W.  W.)  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  the  last  four  or  five  items  being  un- 
common words,  and  most  of  the  others  liaving  so  wide  a 
r.angc  as  to  be  a  little  indefinite.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  those  sending  tlie  answer. 

No,  1.    NUMERICAL   ENIGMA,  EEOM   JOHN  W.  WHEATLET. 

I  am  composed  of  43  letters ; 

My  41,  30,  7,  23,  is  a  bird.  -  ■ 

My  34,  10,  5,  31, 14,  is  also  a  bird. 

My  15,  35,  20,  42,  25, 11, 14,  is  a  plant. 

My  30,  40,  29,  3T,  13.  2(i,  35,  means  "  pure." 

My  1,  5,  4,  27,  40,  is  a  thicket. 

My  8,  28,  32,  42,  6, 10,  20,  is  a  number. 

My  12,  11,  14,  22,  6,  was  a  celebrated  poet. 

My  39,  11,  5,  is  to  quarrel. 

My  4,  26,  31,  29,  11,  is  a  tropical  fruit. 

My  5,  7,  13,  36,  IS,  2,  9,  is  a  bold,  blustering  fellow. 

My  3,  17,  30,  23,  13,  22,  is  the  marmoset. 

My  15,  9,  2,  4,  23,  37,  14,  27,  14,  20,  16,  26,  was  a  great 

author's  fictitious  name. 
My  30,  37,  5,  9,  11,  24,  is  a  kind  of  muslin. 
My  27,  17,  29,  is  a  musical  instrument. 
My  29, 13,  33,  28, 12,— bright,  lustrous. 
My  19,  2,  38,  10,  23,  21,  12,  40,  is  stupidity. 
My  whole  is  good  advice. 

2.      NUMEKIOAL  ENIG3IA,   PROM  LOTTIE  F.  TAYLOR. 

I  am  CO  nposed  of  23  letters  : 

Aly  1   Ig,  11,  19,  g,  is  a  number. 

My  9,  21,  15, 1'^  7,  4,  is  generally  made  of  glass. 

My  12,  lOJ'lOiS,  ra^  be  made  of  wood,  tin,  glass,  or 

china. 
My  0,  5,  6,  13,  11,  is  a  kind  of  boat. 
My  23,  5,  22,  8,  is  a  girl's  name. 
My  20,  10,  13,  is  worn  on  the  head. 
My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

CROSS  WORD,   BY   R.  F.  G. 

My  one  and  two  are  in  thought  but  n(,t  in  brain, 
Sly  three  and  four  are  in  rush  but  not  in  cane. 
My  five  and  six  are  in  yellow  but  not  in  black. 
My  seven  and  eight  are  in  shoulder  but  not  in  back. 
My  ninth  is  in  mind  but  not  in  soul,  ^ 

I  hope  yon  all  love  (as  yon  live  iu)  my  whole. 

HALF-WORD   SQUARE. 

1.  A  person  walking.     3.  Blooming.    4,  A 
A  pronoun.    6.  In  action.         Nutmeg. 
PI. 
'■  Oto  leal  I  dyetas,  gevifro  bet  micer, 
Henededu  well  liet  shuro, 
Rof  sosileens  laslf  teh  otfo  fo  mite 
Halt  nyol  edstra  no  wolfs  :;r."    Maggie  Smith. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  A  later  ten.  0.  .Made  tire. 

2.  I'm  a  crony.  7.  Drier  mane. 

3.  Pin  tears  lid.  8.  I  get  a  note. 

4.  Lead  me  on.  9.  Time  canters. 

5.  Up  !  search  I  10.  Come  I  get  rail. 

L.  N.  J. 

BLANKS. 

(Fill  the  first  blank  in  each  sentence  with  the  required 
word,  and  add  a  letter  to  the  same  word — to  fill  the  second 

blank.    For  example.   I  have  just about  the 

riots.    Solution  :  read,  bread.) 

1.  Please  leave the  coats  in  the . 

2.  We  have  planted   the  seeds  in  a  . and  hope 

they  will . 

3.  1  wish  you  would the  buelile  on  that . 

4.  The was  very  fond  of  looking  in  the -, 

3.  The was  very to  see  his  fetber. 

0.  They  said  we  might through  the . 

7.  The will  not  grow  in  every . 


1.  A  bird, 
plaything. 


-  that  it  will  scarcely  - 


8.  The  water  is  so  — 

PUZZXE. 

Take  a  hundred  and  ten  and  divide  it  by  nothing, 
A  queer  kind  of  sum  yon  will  say. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  cap.  2.  A  vessel.  3.  Markets.  4.  An 
island.  5.  Part  of  the  body.  6.  Chilly.  7.  Part  of  a 
hat.  The  central  letters,  perpendicular  and  horizontal, 
form  an  Island.  NiP. 
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CONCEALED   EIIIDS. 

1.  Joe  Clark  went  to  school  with  me. 

2.  He  lived  in  Wrentliam,  Mass. 

3.  I  was  toid  he  came  from  Tonqua,  Illinois,  bnt  I 
could  find  no  such  place. 

4.  Tlu'ow  some  sand  over  the  floor. 

5.  Conic  Meg,  rouse  up  f^irl  ! 

6.  When  are  you  going  home? 

7.  Do  look  at  those  pigs  wallowing  in  the  mud. 

8.  I  had  quite  an  argument  wilh   her  on  the  matter. 

9.  He  ate  all  the  bread  that  was  left. 

10.  When  does  a  cow  look  like  an  orange?    When  she 
looks  round. 


ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   IN    TUE   OCTOUER  NUMBER. 


Solution  10  U.  T.  M.'s  "  old  puzzle."      Solution  to  the  more 


Squake  Woi:d. 
JANE 
ADAM 
N   A   U  JI 
EMMA 


Tltzzle. 
O!   why  use  It?    (Out  of 
which    you    can    eet    "  I, 
thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  ye, 
you,  they."j 

AxAGKAMMATiCAL  BLANKS.— 1.  Adlicreuts.  2.  Obstrepcr- 
ous.    3.  Afoi'csaid.    i.  Uurghiriea.    5.  rroboscis. 

Transposed  Cities.— 1.  Piuis  (pahs).  2.  Naples  (panels). 
S.  Dongola  (gondola).  4.  Lodi  (idol).  5.  iJorue  (more). 
G.  Caen.  (cane).    7.  Gera  (rage).  * 

Metagram.— Doge  :— in  which  may  be  found  (1)  go,  (2) 
do,  (3,  4)  dog,  doe,  and  (5)  god. 

ANAGRAiis.— 1.  Observances.  2.  Connivance.  3.  Verna- 
cular. 4.  Mo:iicntaiily.  5.  Ambuscades.  C.  Onslaught. 
7.  Treacherous.    8.  Ecclesiasticisn. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
/'.  0.^  JJrooUi/n^  -Y.  Y.,  and  ?wt  to  245  Broadway. 


indulge  this  once  ;  beginning  by  relating  an  incident 
which  may  "point  a  moral."  Some  time  ago  we  spent 
the  summer  at  the  Berkshire  Hotel,  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  A  lady  friend  happened  to  arrive  at  the  same 
time  with  us.  We  were  shown  to  the  rooms  that  had 
been  assigned  to  us,  and  after  we  were  well  settled  in 
ours,  I  went  to  my  friend's  to  see  how  she  liked  her 
quarters,  "Oh!  very  much,  indeed!'''  she  said,  "look 
wliat  a  pretty  peep  I  have  of  the  river." — "  The  river?  " 
I  exclaimed,  **  wliere  ?  " — "There,"  said  she,  pointing 
in  a  certain  direction.  I  looked,  and  remarked,  "Isn't 
that  nice  !  " — And  what  do  you  think  that  "  river"  was? 
The  roof  of  the  bowling-alley  !  My  friend  was  very  near- 
sighted;— the  old  shingle-roof  was  sliiny  and  bleached 
by  lime  ;  trees  grew  behind  it,  and  I  could  easily  im- 
agine how  their  tops  might  look  like  bushes  on  a 
river's  bank.  1  thought  that  if  her  mis- 
fortune (near-sightedness)  conduced  to  her 
pleasure  by  allowing  a  range  to  her  imagina- 
tion, I  would  not  detract  from  sneh  pleasure 
by  any  statement  of  facts,  so  I  never  men- 
tioned bowling-alley  to  her.  I  believe  that  one 
can  get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  happiness 
by  trying  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  others. 
M.  FiNDLAY  wants  to  know  if  I  can  tell  her 
how  to  make  a  "han:;ing-basket"  of  cotton- 
flannel    or  old    rags I    would    rather    you 

should  make  it  than  I,  May !  You  will  need 
(iver  twenty  yards  of  rag,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  you  will  Imve  to  fringe  it  about 

— " half  an  inch  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  strip. 

difficult  one. -'^^^^^^^  ^  small  hoop  of  wire,  cane,  or  whale- 
bone, (eicht  or  ten  inches  in  diameter), .and 
cover  it  with  the  same  material  as  you  are  using  for  the 
strips.  Sew  one  end  of  your  strip  to  the  ring.  Drop  it 
to  form  a  loop  about  half  a  yard  long,  from  the  ring 
downwards  ;  make  another  loop  of  the  same  size  above 
the  ring  (as  in  fig.  2),  fasten  it  at  the  ring  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  strip,  and  make  these  loops  all  the 
way  round  the  ring,  letting  the  edges  of  the  strips  touch 
each  other,  or  even  lap  a  little.  Now  tie  a  ribbon  around 
the  loops  below  the  ring,  so  that  you  will  leave  a  tassel 


Aunt  Sue's  Chats. 

AxTTUMK  Basket.— Addie  very  kindly  sends  instruc- 
tions for  making  an  "autumn  basket."  She  says,  ''they 
are  very  pretty  and  cost  very  little.  Tou  can  buy  a  sheet 
of  card-buard  [white,  I  supi>ose— A.  S.]  fur  about  ten 
cents,  which  you  cut  in  four  parts.  Take  one  part  for 
your  work.  Buy  a  very  suniU  oval  basket  (such  as  are 
used  for  hair-pin  baskets) ;  cut  it  exactly  in  half,  length- 
wise ;  then  sew  one  uf  the  halves  upon  your  caid  a  little 
below  the  center.  Sew  or  slick  mosa  around  tlie  edges 
[of  the  basket,  I  presume,  to  hide  the  stitches  or  fasten- 
ings—A.  S.] ;  then  fill  the  basket  with  ferns,  mosses, 
leaves,  grasses,  and  berries,  arranging  them  tastefully 
(see  fig.  1).  If  you  can  afl;ord  to  frame  it,  it  will  look 
very  pretty  set  back  in  a  box  [why  wouldn't  one  of  our 
lamp-lighter  frames  do?— those  described  on  page  267  of 
the  July  number  o{  American.  Agdculiurist,  1877--A.  S.]  ; 
if  not,  you  can  finish  it  off 
with  little  bows  of  some 
elly  color,  and  pin  on 
I  he  wall.  You  can  make 
wall-pockets  the  same 
way.  by  cutting  out  a 
i)cket  from  cardboard 
ud  covering  tlic  face  of 
I  with  moss  and  jiieces 
f  cones,  then  fill  with 
'>nr  lerns  aud  grasses, 
luive  made  a  great 
many  for  fairs."— Tt  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while, 
Addic,  to  answer  your  question  about  leaves,  as  ii  will 
be  December  before  you  sec  this.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
crystalize  grasses;  but  I  suppose  they  are  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  alnm-wntcr.  [In  \\\^  American  Agri- 
culturist for  Dec,  1874,  page  400.  will  be  ft)Und  a  full  and 
practical  account  of  the  method.  — Ed.]  To  tell  the  truth 
about  it,  I  never  liked  crystalized  grasses;  thci)rocess 
nrways  seemed  to  uic  like  "  painting  the  lily  and  scenting 
the  rose,"  but  if  other  ])Cople  like  it.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  have  il.  There  is  ritom  here 
for  a  little  sermon  on  letting  other  people  enji)y  thom- 
Bclvea  (harmlessly),  and  as  I  do  not  often  preach,  I  will 


Fig.  1.— BASKET. 


y  h 


Fig.  3. 


BASKET  OF  HAGS. 


Fis:.  3. 


of  the  fringed  strips  (as  in  fig.  3).  Tie  another  piece  of 
ribbon  around  the  upper  loops,  so  that  the  remainder, 
forming  a  tassel,  shall  drop  down  inside,  nearly  to  the 
loop.  Now  festoon  a  strip  of  fringed  rag  around  the 
hoop  outside  the  strips,  and  your  basket  is  complete. 
Dried  ferns  and  autumn  leaves  stuck  everywhere  about 
such  a  basket,  look  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  all  very  frail  and  needs  dainty  fingers  to 
take  care  of  it.  Ymi  can  sew  the  Iooi)s  on  to  the  ring  in 
groups  of  three  stniuds,  if  you  choose,  instead  of  sewing 
them  all  round  close  together.  New,  white  linen  makes 
the  prettiest  basket,  bnt  it  soon  gets  dusty  and  soiled. 


nn<l  ^Vci;;-hts. 

Last  month  1  told  you  that  the  system  of  measures  aud 
weights  was  called  the  Metric  System,  because  the  metre 
was  the  starting  jioiut,  and  slated  how  this  starling 
point,  or  standard,  was  fixed  upon.  It  was  also  siiid  that 
one  great  advantage  of  this  system  is.  that  all  parts  of  it 
—whether  measur>  s  of  any  kind,  or  weights— liave  a  di- 
rect relation  tu  the  uicl  re,  aud  that  muusures  of  capacity 


and  even  weight^',  are  easily  found  from  the  measure  of 
length.  Suppose  you  were  whore  you  wished  to  measure 
gallons,  (or  bushels),  and  had  no  vessel  or  measure  known, 
to  be  at  all  accurate,  tliough  you  had  a  foot  rnle.  How 
many  persons,  I  wonder,  could,  from  a  foot  rule,  make  a 
gallon  measure,  even  if  they  should,  by  chance,  recollect 
that  a  gallon  was  277.274  cubic  inches.  With  the  Metric 
System  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  one  kiud  of  measure  from 
anotlier;  if  one  has  a  metre  measure,  whicli.  y(ui  know 
(see  table  last  month),  is  not  divided  into  inches,  but  into 
tenths  and  hundredths  and  thousandths  of  a  metre.  I 
do  not  mean  easy  to  get  a  gallon  from  the  metre,  but  ta 
get  the  liquid  uiear^ure  of  this  system.  As  the  metre  ia 
the  unit  in  measures  of  length,  so  is  the  Litre  the  unit  in 
measures  of  capacitj'-,  and  to  get  this  measure,  you  have 
only  to  make  a  square  box  that  measures  a.  decimetre  (a, 
tenth  of  a  metre)  each  way— a  cubic  decimetre— and  you 
have  a  litre,  from  which  you  can  get  all  the  other  meas- 
ures. In  the  table  given  last  month,  for  all  the  divisions 
of  the  metre  Latin  numerals  were  used,  but  for  measnres 
longer  than  a  metre,  Greek  immerals  are  prefixed.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  these  again,  as  they  aie  employed  iu 
all  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  system. 

■c     ^-   ■     I  Afu^  1  nnnlFormnlti- TDeca       =       10 

For  d.vi-  j  Mille  =  1,000  ideation  Hecaton=  100 
siou  LalnW  Centum  =  1?0  '  Greek  '  KiUos  =1,000 
prefixes.    (Decern    :=       10|  prefixes.    [Myrias  =10,000 

The  litre  being  the  starting  point  for  measures  of  this 
kind,  we  have  then  : 

Millilitre Viooo  of  a  Litre. 

Cenliliire Vioo  " 

Decilitre Vio         " 

Litre  1  Cubic  Decimetre, 

Decalitre 10  Litres. 

Hectolitre 100      " 

Kilolitre 1,000      " 

As  many  boys  and  girls  will  find  this  too  much  like 
school  lessons  to  be  veiy  lively  reading,  I  only  give  one 
kind  of  measure  at  a  lime,  and  hope  that  by  taking  it  in 
small  portions  you  will  care  enough  about  it  to  remem- 
ber it.  I  last  month  told  j'on  that  the  metre  was  equal 
to  a  little  over  30  inches  in  length,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  know  the  relation  of  these  measnres  to  those  in 
common  use  wilh  us.  A  litre  is  a  little  over  our  wine 
quart,  or  1.0565  quart.  We  have  three  kinds  of  liquid 
measure,  and  a  dry  measure  besides,  while  the  decimal 
system  has  but  one  measure  for  wetor  dryarticles.  which 
is  much  simpler.  A  hectolitre  is  almost  three  bushels, 
or  2.837  busli'l?.  By  making  use  of  the  Metrical  System, 
we  should  get  rid  of  Wine,  Imperial,  (used  in  England), 
aud  Beermeasure,  for  liquids,  aud  Dry  measure  for  solids, 
and  have  only  one  kiud  of  measure  for  everything  and 
everybody,  and  grocers  could  not  buy  (heir  milk  by  beer 
quarts  and  retail  it  by  wine  pints,  as  they  now  do  in  cities, 
aud  make  considerable  by  the  difference.    Tub  Doctor. 


A   jVIcclisiuical   Pig'. 

Mr.  Macarty  was  a  mechanic,  such  a  remarkably  iu- 
gcni<ins  man,  that  his  neighbors  said  that  he  could  do 
anything  from  repairing  a  watch  to  making  a  steam- 
engine.  They  felt  very  sure  that  if  Macarty  would  make 
a  clock,  it  would  beat  the  old  town  clock  on  the  church- 
steej)le  several  hours  iu  the  day.  Mr.  Slacarty  had  a  son, 
ami  he  had  great  hopes  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a 
mechiinic,  aud  be  even  a  better  workman  than  his  father, 
lie  called  his  son  Archimedes— but  the  boy's  playmates 
(■;illed  him  Arky  Macarty.  Arky  was  a  very  ingenious 
boy.  and  he  was  also  full  of  fun.  Once,  when  his  father 
was  absent  from  home  for  a  few  days,  having  been 
called  to  do  a  job  in  the  next  town,  there  appe;ircdon 
the  fence,  where  the  people  of  the  village  passed  by,  a 
board  on   which   was  printed: 

"Mekaniki.e  riG— a  Guate  kurIossity— this  Ear 
pig  has  joints  like  enuY  pig,  it  moVes  as  uaTTeral 
as  EnuY  piG— &  kan  EveX  ote  &  SKwEal— Ad  mishin 
3  pins.    Arky  Makarty." 

Some  good-natured  people,  who  knew  that  Arky  would 
have  something  funny  to  show,  stopped  to  see  tlie  wonder- 
ful pig.  Arky  was  careful  to  get  the  proper  number  of 
pins  for  the  admission  fee,  and  then  opened  the  pen  aud 
let  out  the  "  mechanical  pig."  The  young  scamp  had  got 
hold  of  some  black  paint,  and  having  caught  one  of  his 
father's  little  white  pi;:s.  had  painted  lines  around  the 
parts,  so  that  at  u  little  distjiuce  the  hind-legs,  and  ham, 
the  shoulders,  and  even  the  head  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  made  iu  separate  pieces,  and  were  fastened  on. 
This  deceit  was  helped  by  the  painted  pivots  at  the 
proper  places,  so  that  the  pig  bad  really  a  very 
"  !nekanikle  "  appearance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
of  it  on  the  next  page.  Those  who  first  saw  the  ani- 
mal, greatly  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  told  others,  so  that 
Arky  was  verj*  busy  for  a  d:ty  or  two  in  taking  iu  pins 
aud  showing  his  wonderful  \n<j.  But  at  last  his  father 
came  home,  and  the  sign  came  down.  We  do  not 
know  what  arguments  were  used,  but  one  Ihing  is  cer- 
tain. Arky  never  liked  to  hear  the  boys  at  school  eay 
anylhing  about  pig,  and  he  always  acted  as  if  the  bench 
Ujion  which  he  sat  had  suddenly  become  very  warm. 
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I^ittle  Alice  XeiKling-  Iier  Flovi^ers. 

The  above  is  the  title  the  artist  has  given  his  picture, 
but  we  do  not  see,  why  it  might  not  be  Mary,  Julia, 
Sarah,  Jane,  or  any  other  girl.  In- 
deed, we  hope  it  applies  to  every  girl 
incur  "family,"  as  well  as  to  Alice. 
Perhaps  we  see  more  in  the  picture 
than  you  will  notice  at  first  sight.  We 
see  that  little  Alice's  plants  are  very 
thrifty ;  we  see  one  in  some  kind  of  a 
jar,  that  she  found  not  in  use.  and 
could  have  for  her  flowers,  and  learned 
that  her  plant  grew  just  as  well  in  that 
ae  in  a  regular  flower-pot.  We  see 
an  open  window,  which  shows  that 
Alice  knows  that  plants  need  fresh  air 
as  much  as  anything  else,  to  make 
them  healthy,  eo  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  up  goes  the  window.  Then 
■we  see  something  else— a  pitcher ; 
she  has  been  watering  her  plants,  and 
by  their  thrifty  look  we  are  sure  that 
she  has  watered  them  many  a  time  be- 
fore. If  she  could  have  a  watering- 
pot,  made  for  the  purpose,  or  some 
of  the  nice  contrivances  for  water- 
ing, that  she  has  seen  in  the  papers 
and  catalogues,  she  would  like  it. 
But  she  can  not  afi'ord  these  things, 
and  she  knows  that  water  is  the  thing 
needed,  and  is  sure  that  water  from 
the  pitcher,  which  is  used  for  other 
purposes,  will  do  the  plants  just  as 
much  good  as  if  it  came  from  some- 
thing made  expressly  for  watering 
plants.  Let  this  encourage  all  the  girls 
—and  boys  too— who  would  like  to 
cultivate  some  plants  in  the  house  in 
winter,  if  they  could  afford  it.  We  feel 
very  sure  that  any  one,  who  really 
wishes  to  do  so,  can  have  window- 
plants  without  any  outlay— or  at  most 
at  a  very  small  expense  Let  us  look 
into  this  matter.  The  first  thing  need- 
ed is  the  plants,  and  this  is  the  chief 
difficulty.  If  yon  can  afford  it,  you  can 
easily  send  to  some  florist,  and  have 
the  plants  you  want  come  by  mail. 
But  many  of  our  young  folks  can  not 
afford  this,  and  must  get  their  plants 
in  some  other  way.  No  doubt  you 
know  some  one  who  cultivates  house- 
plants.  Did  you  ever  know  one  who 
loved  plants,  who  was  not  liberal  ?  We 
never  did,  and  are  very  sure,  if  you  will 
Bay  to  some  one,  who  has  a  plenty  of 
window-plants,  that  you  would  like 
to  have  a  cutting  or  two—slip  is  the 
usual  name— when  it  can  be  spared, 
that  you  will  get  it  in  good  time,  if  not  at  once.  We 
are  sure  that  you  can  easily  get  plants  from  some  kind 
friend  But  then  the  pots.  Of  course,  regular  flower- 
pots are  the  handiest,  and  in  many  ways  the  best,  but 
don't  let  the  want  of 
these  prevent  your 
growing  plants.  Any- 
thing that  will  hold 
earth  will  answer.  A 
bowl,  even  a  tea-pot,  or 
a  jar  of  any  kind,  that  is 
cracked,  and  no  longer 
fit  for  its  proper  uses, 
but  will  hold  earth.  Or 
you  can  get,  or  have 
your  brother  make,  lit- 
tle wooden  boxes.  If 
yon  can  do  no  better, 
you  can  find  empty 
fruit  or  tomato  cans. 
The  Irishman's  saying, 
"  Niver  mind  the  hook 
for  the  kiver,"  applies 
here.  Never  mind  what 
holds  the  earth,  if  you 
love  and  take  proper 
care  of  the  plant,  it  will 
flourish  as  well  in  an 
old  tomato  or  oyster 
can,  as  in  the  moHt  cost- 
ly vase  that  ever  came 
from  Japan.  But  if  you 
nse  anything  other  than 
an  ordinary  flower-pot, 
you  must  be  careful 
about  watering',  and  be- 
fore you  put  the  earth 

into  your  jar,  or  tin  can,  it  is  well  to  place  in  the  bottom 
an  inch  or  two— according  to  its  size— of  broken  crockery, 


oyster-shells,  coal-cinders,  or  small  stones  ;  over  this  put 
some  moss,  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  put  on  a  layer  of  news- 
paper, and  then  put  in  the  earth.  The  object  of  the  moss  or 
paper  is  *i^  tp^p  tho  oorfh  from  g'^tfin^  d'^wn  nm^ng  t^'ifl 
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crockery  or  stones.  You  will  want  to  know,  why  these 
things  were  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  or  can.  This 
is  what  the  gardeners  call  "■  drainage."  Ordinary  flower- 
pots are  porous,  that  is,  water  will  gradually  pass  tbrongh 


is  not  needed,  will  run  off  through  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  or  gradually  soak  away  thi-ough  the  sides. 
This  is  one  important  thing  in  growing  window-plants— 
°-*h  too  wet.  Few  plants  die  from  dry- 
ness, but  many  are  killed  by  too  much 
\\  iter.  The  right  quantity  is  what 
the  earth  will  hold,  when  the  water 
has  a  chance  to  drain  oft".  In  the  com- 
mon flower-pot  it  can  readily  run  off, 
but  if ■  you  use  a  tight  bowl,  jar,  or 
can,  the  excess  of  water  can  not  pass 
ff,  but  you  can  by  the  use  of  broken 
crockery,  stones,  and  other  things, 
provide  a  place  for  it,  into  which  it 
can  drain,  and  the  earth  about  the 
roots  will  not  be  too  wet.  So  you  put 
mo^s  or  paper  (cotton  might  answer 
a^  well)  over  your  "drainage,"  so  that 
the  water  may  gradually  pass  into 
the  spaces  below.  By  care  in  water- 
ing, danger  of  getting  the  earth  too 
\\  3t,  will  be  avoided.  But  we  must 
not  make  the  story  too  long  ;  we  can 
not  tell  all  about  your  plants  now,  and 
must  leave  something  for  another 
time.  Having  a  pot  of  some  kind,  the 
next  thing  is  the  earth  or  soil.  Any 
good  garden  soil  wiU  answer,  but  if  it 
IS  of  a  kind  that,  when  dry,  bakea 
h  ird,  you  will  need  to  mis  some  sand 
with  it;  any  good  sand  will  do,  no 
matter  if  not  very  fine  ;  use  a  quarter 
or  a  third  as  much  as  you  have  soil. 
1  bis  is  to  keep  the  earth  open,  so  that 
the  water  will  go  to  all  parts,  for  if  your 
tarth  is  of  a  kind  that  will  bake  into 
1  brick  when  di-y,  the  plant  will  have 
a  hard  time  of  it.  Having  your  plant, 
md  a  pot  or  jar,  or  something  to  hold 
it,  you  put  in  the  earth,  and  set  the 
plant.  We  can  now  tell  you  only 
bout  watei-ing.  Yoii  know  that  if 
}  ou  take  up  a  handful  of  earth  from 
the  garden,  it  feels  moist;  if  you 
squeeze  it,  it  will  form  a  mass,  show- 
ing the  prints  of  3'our  fingers,  but  no 
matter  how  hard  you  squeeze  it,  not 
a  drop  of  water  will  show  itself.  The 
Larth  has  the  amount  of  moisture  it 
can  naturally  hold.  Now  you  want  to 
k^ep  tbe  earth  in  which  your  plants 
grow,  in  about  the  same  condition. 
Tso  rules  for  watering  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  are  of  any  use.  Wa- 
ter must  be  given  as  the  plants  need 
it.  .  The  soil  must  never  be  muddy 
,  on ,  the  one  hand,  nor  must  it  on  the 
other  hand  be  so  dry  that,  when  pinch- 
ed or  pressed,  it  will  not  hold  to- 
gether. Only  practice  will  telt  you 
But  more  about  plants  another  time. 


when  to  water. 


ARKT  maoartt's  iviECHANiCAL  PIG. — {See page  4:75.) 


their  sides ;  then  they  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  so  that 
if  you  give  the  earth  in  them  too  much  water,  that  which 


The  End. — Right  here  is  the  end  of  the  page,  and  also 
of  the  volume  for  1877. 
In  a  few  days  we  will  be 
busy  upon  the  paper 
for  January,  1878,  and 
we  speak  no  farewell 
words,  because  we  feel 
very  sure  that  you  will 
be  with  us  another  year, 
and  another,  until  your 
childi'en  come  into  our 
family  of  Boys  and 
Girls,  just  as  many  of 
you, who  now  read  these 
columns,  arc  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who,  not 
many  years  ago,  turned 
to  these  pages  as  the 
most  interesting  t  o 
them  of  all.  We  can 
see  a  long  procession, 
moving  in  a  circle;  here 
are  bright  and  loving 
boys  and  girls,  there 
young  men  and  women, 
who  have  thought  of 
city  life,  but  have  wise- 
ly chosen  to  stay  upon 
the  farm,  then  come 
fathers  and  mothers, 
and  their  children  make 
the  circle  complete. 
We  look  at  them  all, 
as  tboy  pass  in  im- 
agination, and  our  wishes  go  to  every  one,  young  and 
old,  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Tear. 
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A  Paper  for  Young  People,— The  Youth's  Companion 
of  BoBton  employs  tlie  s<ime  writers  us  the  best  English  and 
American  magazines,  :indno  other  publication  for  the  family 
furnishes  so  much  entertainment  and  instruction  of  asuperi- 
or  order  for  so  lo«'  a  juice.  Anions  its  contributors  are 
Dinah  MrLOCH  Craik.  .Miss  Yonge,  J.  T.  Tuowbridge. 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Henry  NY.  Longfellow,  \Vm.  Cullen 
Bryant,  John  G.  'Whittiee,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  best 
story-writers. 

PUZZLE  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

The  chicks  In  the  H n  house  are  all  in  a  flutter  I 

"What  mean  the  piercing  cries  they  utter  ? 

I 1  E ^  F d,  cacii  pullet  beRB, 

Yon  most  give  us  this  to  get  our  E gs  ! 

Pure   Gum 

RUBBER  BOOTS! 

Will  Ontf  ear  Common  RnMer  Boots. 

Madehythe  "CANDEE  RUB- 
BER CO.**  ivith  a  view  to  u.^\ti\x. 
durabiliiy,  and  difler  from  ordiriary 
nai)ber  Boots  in  beins  entirely  free 
ft-om  adnlterative  mixtures.  Made 
of  Pure  Para  Gum,  compounded 
only  witli  the  incredients  necessary 
to  "  vulcanize  "  the  g;oods  to  insure 
uniform  pliability  in  any  tempera- 
ture. 

Zturabilit//  being  the  point  aimed 
flt,  the  Boots  arc  made  as  pure  as 
possible,  without  regard  to  a  highly 
finished  surface, and  tliesnlpliurous 
appearance  of  the  "  Candee  '* 
Boot  is  evidence  of  its  purity. 

Bnyers  should  beware  of  imita- 
tions, as  "dull 
finish"  Boots  of 
cheap  quality  are 
on  the  market  and 
are  sold  to  the  un- 
wary for  *'  Pure 
Boots."  AU  Pure 
Boots  are  branded 
thus :       :       

:*'sta;;dakd  pure, 
:   l.  caxdee  &  co." 


No  orders  received 
at  l-actorv.  .Ask 
your  doah-r  for  the 
*'  Candee"  Boot. 
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PARENTS, 

it  is  wasteful  to  buy  shoes  for  your  chil- 
dren without  the  bfniitifiil  Silver  tips  on 
them,  and  tliose  for  the  boys  should  al- 
so have  the  Solos  Wire  Quilted. 

SEND  3»  CENTS  BV  HAII,   AND    GET 

And  Not 
'Wear  Out. 

The  Anierlcdii  Ai/nrxfurixtBtiva:  "  We  have  iirverfonnd 
ft  walrh  It  would  not  (It."  For  sale  by  Watchmnkers.  Tin* 
New  Automatic  Eve  Glas'i  Holder, '.'."jc.  Alf>o  HlrchV  Pat.  Key 
Jline,  10c.  Cireiilnrs  free.  Mention  Aptirultnrist  yrfi^u  t/nu 
mite. -T.  S.  nine n  ^    CD..  ?RTi.y  Sr..  N .-w  Vmi.. 

C^^ENITTNE  JEWtTLRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 
.1  \|()ND--  i;i  p|>irl:ili\  t.  Articles  In  sti .  er;  .Ii'wolrv  oMiv 
In  gold  oi  li  caint-  ;ind  upward.  No  deception  In  qnalliy  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  3il  years  at  the  same  idKco. 
*  H.  N.  SQDIRES,  97  Fulton  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


RrEPORT 

OF  TEE 

SUPERINTENDENT     OF     THE     INSUEANCE    DEPAETMBNT 

OF    THE    STATE  OP   NEW   YOEK, 

ox  THE 

Examination  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF   UEW   XOEK    CITY. 

iNSCEAi'CE  DePAKTMEXT, 

Albany,  October  24tb,  1877. 

The  Superintendent  having  personally,  and  throuj^h  the  services  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  aided  by  the  force  of 
the  Department,  commenced  and  completed  a  searchiuj;  examination  into  the  affaiis  of  the  New  roRK  Life  IxsrnANCE 
Company  of  the  City  of  Xeu-  York,  it  alTords  liim  unqualifled  pleasure  at  being  able  to  announce  and  make  public  the  grati- 
fying fact  that  the  result  of  this  examination  is  most  sati.-factory,  and  that,  from  the  data  in  possession  of  tne  Department, 
the  solvency  of  this,  or  other  companies  undergoing  a  similar  test,  can  be  readily  ascertained,  at  little  expense,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  Company  was  organized  in  1845,  and  no  investigation  having  been  made,  either  bv  the  Department  or  other  proper- 
ly cons^tituted  public  authority,  prior  to  the  date  when  the  Department  was  formed,  much  tmie  has  necessarily  been  ex- 
pended to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

The  services  of  forty-one  gentlemen  of  character,  standing,  and  experience,  have  been  procured,  who  have  valued  and 
appraised  the  property,  situated  in  forty  counties  in  this  State  and  in  the  State  of  ?\ew  Jersey,  covered  bv 2.029  mortgagee 
amounting  to  the  tsum  of  ^17,354,847.34,  and  49  pieces  of  property  o\vned  bv  the  Companv,  amounting  in  value  to  ihe  6um  of 
J2,541,576.46;  which  services  have  been  intelligently  and  efiaciently  performed.  The  abstracts  of  title  to  each  and  every 
piece  "f  these  large  amounts  of  property  have  been  closely  exammed  and  reuortt^d  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. All  other  investments,  amounting  to  5;iu,311,(i45.67,  have  been  carefullv  looked  into,  and  evidence  "f  payment  by 
the  Company,  either  by  check  or  otherwise,  for  such  investments,  demanded  and  given,  although  many  of  these  pavmcnts 
were  made  twenty  years  ago.  The  cash  securities  of  the  Company,  the  cost  of  which  on  the  books  amounts  to  59.730,529.91, 
are  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  and  are  worth  ^580,515.76  more  than  cost. 

The  Superintendent  personally  examined  these  securities,  taking  the  letter,  number,  and  denomination  of  each  security, 
and  preserving  the  record  of  the  same  in  the  Department.  In  every  mstance  where  securities  had  depreciated  in  value,  such 
depreciation  had  been  promptly  cliarged  to  proiit  and  loss  account,  and  all  items  of  d"ubiful  character  bad  been  stricken 
off  by  the  Company  from  its  assets,  and  omitted  from  its  reports.  Complete  seriatim  lists  ot  policies,  premium  loans,  and 
uncollected  and  deferred  premiums  have  been  made,  and  are  on  file  in  the  Department. 

LIABILITIES. 

Every  item  of  liabilitv.  real  and  actual,  or  contingent,  as  sworn  to  by  the  officers  In  the  last  Annual  Keport  made  to  the 
Department,  a  copy  of  which  is  herein  embraced,  has  been  clnselv  scrutinized,  and  the  statements  in  said  report  found  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  and  no  other  liabilities  were  fotmd  to  exist. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The  different  Departments— McdicaL  Actuarial,  and  Agency— have  been  reviewed,  with  the  most  eaiisfactory  results- 
gentlemen  entirely  competent  and  assiduous  having  been  found  in  charge  of  each  branch,  to  whose  conduct  and  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  much  is  due. 

Agents  collecting  funds  of  the  Company  at  different  points,  are  held  to  a  rigid  accountability,  remittances  being  re- 
quired at  the  larger  points  tri-weekly,  while  at  the  smallest  points  settlements  are  n"t  allowed  to  be  delayed  longer  than 
one  week.    Bonds  are  required  where  the  sums  handled  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  same. 

The  svstem  of  bouk-keeping  adoided  by  the  Company,  after  manv  years  of  experience,  seems  to  be  perfect— the  checks 
by  one  division  on  anotlier  being  so  complete,  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  to  policy-holders  by  fals  ■  entries  of  anv  kind  short 
of  wide-spread  collusion  among  many  employes,  all  of  whom  were  found  to  bo  exceedingly  courteous,  and.  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  principal  officers  of  the'Company,  were  prompt  in  furnishing  full  information  as  to  cvcrv  detail. 

Judged  by  the  hardest  test  that  could  be  applied  under  the  law,  and  with  every  doubtful  item  eliminated  from  their  re- 
source^,  the  net  surplus,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  statement  of  this  Company,  which  follows,  amounts  to  $5,%2.S7S.79. 

This  exhibit  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  where  a  Life  Insurance  Company  is  honestly,  ably,  and  prudently  managed, 
there  is  no  occasion  to'  force  a  showing  of  solvency  by  including  in  its  assets  prospective  value  of  real  estate,  and  excesses 
of  premium  pa^nnents  to  be  received. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  Superintendent  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  great  Corporation  is  entitled  to 
public  confidence,  and  its  officers  to  his  warmest  commendation. 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate $  2,47S,0"-.5ll 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company : 


17,205 ,2C2 .84 


Cost  Value. 

Merchants  Bank,  S.  T„  stock $     IS.ToS.TB 

Bank  of  America,  K.  T.,  stock S,.|S4,00 

Bank  of  the  Republic,  N.  T.,  stock 1,470.00 

American  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y.,  stock 10.125  00 

Metropolitan  Bank.  N.  T„  stock S,:;S1.25 

United  States  Bonds 3,702.113,97 

Central  Park  Loan 55,233.75 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  stock 4-1,500.00 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  bonds 400,000.00 

New  York  Strcet-Openlnc  bonds 649,a67.10 

New  York  County  Bounty  Bonds 41,  04.00 

New  Yorlv  City  consolidated  bonds I>15,59G.25 

New  York  Coiintv  consolidated  bonds 11^,928.75 

New  York  Citv  (;Slorn8ani!i  and  West  Fanns>  bonds lio.OOO.tO 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Elver  K.  E.  bonds I,019,3o2.50 

New  York  and  Harlem  B.  B.  bonds 1,074.075.00 

Brooklyn  City  bonds 9M,1.W.S0 

.Tersey'Cltv  bonds 442.425.00 

Yonkers  town  bonds 178,179.16 

Newark  City  bonds 120,875.00 


Flushing  YTater  bon'Is.. 

RensBela<-r  and  Saratoga  R.  B.  bonds.. 

Eastchester  bonds 

Richmond  City  bonds 

Tennessee  bonds 

Georgia  bonds 

Alabama  bonds 

South  Carolina  bonds 

Mississippi  warrants 


77,Cftl.OO 
9,519.92 
5.000.00 

46.250.00 
8,000.00 
2.730.00 

15,810.00 
8,960.00 

15,285.71 


Jfarket  VaUte. 

?     16,100.00 

10.164.00 

l,470.«l 

10,500.00 

6,400.00 

3,892,703.84 

26,750.00 

4-1,800.00 

400,000.00 

676,110.00 

42,000.01 

745,S75.ai 

131,625.00 

60,000.00 

1,170,000.00 

1,178,333.33 

1,1124,700.00 

460,590.00 

183,700.00 

131,210.00 

ai.ooo.oo 

10,155.00 
5.000.00 

56,5tXl.«l 
8,000.00 
3,500.00 

15,810.00 
8,960.00 

20,000.00 


Totals $9,730,529.91    $10,311,045.67  10.311,015.67 

Preralnm  Notes  and  Loans $   781,585.39 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 1.427.K<S.18 

Interest  dur  and  accrued  on  Bonds  and  Morttragcs 224,052.75 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  stocks  and  Bonds 42,320.89 

Interest  duo  and  accrued  on  Premium  Notes  and  Loans 2.'>,7t)9.S7 

Rents  due  and  accrued 8,476.17 

Premiums  due  and  unreported $125,<  27.15 

Premiums  deferred 432,695.40 

Total $557,722.55 

Deduct  20  per  cent  estimated  cost  of  collecting  above ; 111.644  51 

Net  amount $146,178.04 


Total  admitted  Assets $82,945,621.30 

Items  not  admitted  : 

Agents' Balances ?  36,151.19 

Cost  value  of  Keal  Estate  over  Jtresrnt  appraised  valvies 6S.1SS.V6 

Loans  on  Mortgage  in  excess  or  present  value I19,605.(X1 

Total $251,248.15 


Total  Cross  Assets $33,199,869.45 

LIABILITIES. 

Deatti  Losees  and  Matured  Endowments  not  due $    418.3^3.19 

Death  Lnssrs  and  Claims  resisted 97.20  .iV 

Premiums  p;il(l  in  advance 17,tloS.:^2 

Estimated  lialillllv  on  Lapsed  Policies lO.Ort'.OO 

Net  Reinsurance  Eeserrc 26,440. ul.w 

Total  I.inhiliiies $26,982,742-5  1 

Surplus  as  rei-nrds  pnliry-liolrterson  llio  basis  of  .".dmitteil  assets  as  dcicrniined  by  tliis  ropori     S5,96'.2f878.79 

Surplus  as  refills  iioliey-hoiders  on  the  basis  of  toial  assets,  as  roportcii  l>y  ilie  Company $6,2  (  7,  I  26.94 

Esiiiiiatcd  surplus  of  ToiitiBo  policy-holders  included  in  the  Rbovo $     517,504.84 

JOHN  r.  SMYTH,  Superiuiciideut, 


X 
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AMERICAN    AG-RICULTURIST. 


[December, 


2,000  Varieties  Rare  and  Beautifal  Flower  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Choice  Vesretable  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Seed  Potatoes. 

Selected  Seeds  or  all  th-'  leafiins:  and  iinproverl  vnrie- 
ties  I'f  iioot  anil  Forasc  Crops  '"r  Field  Caltnre, 
roijsistjns:  ot  Carrots.  lUancel  wnrzel.  ;uui  Snear 
Beets.  Conn  Turnips,  Rata  Baga*  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  Fertilizers,  Garden  Tools,  Small  Frnits, 
FloTFerins  Plants,  mul  otlier  Requisites  lor  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  tlie  above,  with 
directions  Coi-  cnlturp.  will  be  found  in  the  following  cata- 
logues now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Jan.  1. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  anpl  csints  upon  receipt  of  price 
nfflxed— regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Bliss's  lUnstrated  Seed  Catalosne  and  Ama- 
teur's Guide  ">  Tiie  Fle^Ter  ;iud  BLitclien  Garden. 
■-i.6  pagi--".  pncL-  35  Cents. 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Gardener's  Almanac  for  18T8, 
ana  Abridged  Catalogriie.  iSb  pages,  with  Monthly  Cal- 
endar of opL'iaiions,  10  Cents. 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a 
lisi.  of  5rO  Vari-ties,  and  mucli  u-efui  iuloimation  upon  their 
cultivation.    10  Cents.    Address 
P.  O.  Box.  B.  R.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  3713.  34:  lijirclav  St..  Xe^v  Yorlt. 


My  j\iLniinl  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flo-»vcr  Seefl  for  1878  will  be  ready  hy  January,  and 
Bent  free  to  all  who  apply-.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  ofler  one  ot  the  largest  collections  of 
Tcgetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  anj'  seed-lioiise  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms, 
Priiitctl  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
Introducer  of  tlie  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes  the 
Jiarblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  -wUo  are  anxi- 
ouj*  to  liave  tlieir  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  llie 
very  best  strain.  IVE^V  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehend.  Mass. 


Win  be 

mailed  FKEE  to* 

all  applicants.    Itcon-^       _ 

taias  colore'!  plate,  500  engran^D^, 

about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions, 

prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1180 

Tarieties  of  Vegetable  and  Fl»wac  Seeds,  Plants,  Soses,  Eto. 

laraluable  to  all.     Send  for  it.        Address 

D.  M.  PEREY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Micli, 


DfJrrJ^L    ''V^HJJj      QTOV    MERCHANTS. 
l-UULTRY,  GAME,    BUTTER,    &c.,    Ctc 

Also  Agents  for  Iiovnbv'^  Steam-cooked  VTh^^M  and  Oats. 

No.  379  Wivsliinstoi.-st.-  \-.  Y. 

(Eat  d  1815.)      Bef.,  Irving  National  Bu7i}c,  New  York  City. 


EACH  NUMBER  will  contain  Thirty-two  Pages  of  reading,  many  fine  Wood  Cut  Illustrations,  and  one 
Colored  Plate.  It  is  a  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  printed  on  elegant  paper,  and  fiiU  of  information. 
Published  in  English  and  German.       Price  ^1.25  a  year;    Five  Copies,  $5.00. 

VICK'S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  50  cents  in  paper  covers  ;  elegant  cloth,  $1.00. 

VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  contains  Descriptions  of  Thousands  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables, and  500  Illustrations.      Price  only  Two  Cents. 

A.^  Vcs?.  JAMES  VICK,  Rocl-iester,  N.  V. 

Hand    Seed    Drills   and    Wheel    Hoes, 

are  stand:ird  machines;  thou-^ands:  now  in  use.  Our  Combined  Drill  and  "Wheel 
Hoe  (the  Agyicultiirist  Premi^mi)  is  greatlv  improved  for  1S7S.  Prices  avf  hn-ge- 
Uj  rednceil.  Tlie  Planet  Jr.  iron  frame  Horse  Hoe»  a  irreat  succ^^ss  in  1877,  is 
note  much  finer:  we  also  ni:ike  it  combined  iciih  the  Iron  Age  CnUivtor,  and  offer 
in  ill!  nix  stijles  of  irmi  frame,  cdtivators.  Everv  Dealer  should  keep  these  goods 
in  slock,  and  every  Farmer  should  have  our  spriivz  catalogue,  fully  descriptive 
with  testimonials'.  IniT<'a-^iii:r  business  compels  removal  to  more  commodious 
quarters.     S.  li,  AI/L.EN  &  CO.,  -new  arfrfre«.s)  No.  i^  Market  St..  Phila.,Pa. 


BOWBITCH,  THE  FLORIST. 

I  will  send  my  ne^  priced  cataloirne  free  to  nil  ap- 
plicants. It  contains  a  list  of  prices  of  over  ONE 
THOUSAND  PLANTS,  and  at  such  rates  as  to  hring 
tlieni  wiUiin  the  reach  of  all. 


AbutiloTis 10c.  I 

Atrerarnms 08c. 

Begonias 15c.  ! 

Carnations 10c. 

Cupheas 08c.  ' 

Heliotropes  . 

iTies  

Primroses ... 

Koses 

Smilax 


Calla  Lilies 12c. 

Cyclamens 15c. 

Chrysanthemnms.lOc. 

Fncbsias 10c. 

Creraniams 10c. 

10c. 

15c. 

15c. 

20c. 

06c. 


Send  for  combined  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 
PLANTS    and    SEEDS     forwarileil   by    IHAXL 

FREE,  and  packed  so  ns  to  ensure  snfetv. 

WM.    E.    BOWDlfCH, 

G-i-1  "Warren   St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

50,000  BonMe  Tulerose  Bills. 

Doe.    ICO  1.000 

First  QnalitY  Laree  Fln-n-erinfT  Bnllis $.75    $4.00  |».00 

SeconilQuaillvFIowerine  Bulbs .nO      3.00  15.00 

A  few  liundretl  EXTRA  Lnrre  Bulbs.     .  .   1.00      3.00 

Dw.qrfppfirl.  1st  qniilitvFlowerina  Bulbs.             8.00  SO.OO 
If  sent  br  Mnil.  2."  cents  per  dozen.  Extra. 

Pperial  prices 'to  (he  Tf.ide  for  hirjre  quanlities,  if  taken 

tliisfiill. 

The  season  havinff  hecn  ihe  ynost  faTOratle 
for  the  groTTth  of  Itnlbs.  we  offer  the  larsrest 
and  best  cTer  sent  out  by  us. 

MILLER    &,    HAYES, 

o7T4:  GermaiitoAvn  AT-emie,  Pliiladtlpliia. 

For   ONE    DOLLAR 

I  Trill  send  bv  mail  14  clioice  Geranium?,  or  7  ench  Hoses  and 
Geraniums.    Sure  to  nlense.    Li=^t  sent  free. 

TrRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon.Ill. 

Andre    Leroy's    Nurseries, 

_,      ,  Angers*  France. 

The  lircrest  ana  richest  of  Kuiope  in  Trnit,  Omament.il 
and  Erer^reen  Trees  and  Shnihs,  Camellias,  Boses.  Fruit 
Tree  StocK'S,  &o,.  &c.  Lrirpe  culture  of  Vegetable  and  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Flowers.  &g,  &c. 

C.  KAOUX,  Agent,  76  Park  Place.  2^ew  Tork. 


SET    OUT    GRAPE    VINES 


For  Sl.">f'  I  ivlll  forrvnril  by  Mail,  prepaid  : 

1  Elvira,  retail  price  $1,00, 
1  Taylor.     "         "  8", 

1  Goethe,    "         "  30. 

1  Trader,     "         ■'  30, 

G  Concord.  "         "  60,  eqoal  to  ¥"J.J>0. 

Vines  -n-ill  be  sent  in  time  for  Fall  planting.  One  year  old 
Concord  Grape  vines  .it  Jlo.OO  nertliousand  ;  twovear  old  at 
tSO.CO  per  thousand  delivered  .at  tlie  Express  office.  O^.e 
year  old  Concord  vines  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1 .00  her  Joz.  Two 
year  old  COBCord  vines  bv  mail,  prepaid,  SLSilper  doz. 
Address.  J.  G.  TVARXEl!, 
Clover  Parm  Vineyard,  Butler,  Bates  Co.,  llo. 


NEW    AND    RARE 

PLAITTS  and  FRUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH    BULBS,    &c. 

Xew  Pears  ;  Xeiv  Peaclies ;  Kew  Cherries.  &c.,  ivith  a  large 
stock  of  all  l;ind*  ot  Frnit  Trees.  Shrubs,  &c 

DLTCII  BULBS— I. arse  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  (rroivers  in  Holland.  First  qualitv  Bttlhs.  — Hot 
llouse  and  Greenhonse  Plants,  a  rich  collection. iven  gioivn. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.    Catalo^nes  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOM  SAFL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS.  ^o^S^ 

tive  list  of  Virginia  farms  for  sale 

DICKUfSON  &  CHBWNLNG,  Richmond.  V;*. 


lioltiroors"Yi;TO"  SEED  DKILL&"1IEW" 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.    Do  work  of  ID 
men.    Best  and  cheapest. 
$9.50     ^^Sfc^   Price  tfl2.5U  combined. 


Circulars  Free.  Mada  byS.E.  LUHMTJS&  CO.,Eostos, 

Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Matthews'  Hand  CnltiTator, 
Matthews'  Drill  and  Cnlti- 
Tator     combine"  I.     suipii.-^s     all 
orher?.    Send  for  circular   liel'ore 
YOU  hnr.    Manufactured  onlv  bv 
EVERETT    &    SMAT.,L, 
Boston,  Iflass. 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

I\-    EVERY    CITY 
AXD    TOtVW 


PATE^■T    REVERSIBLE    PLA>-T    STAXD. 

Made  of  Broken  A-^h  and  nicelv  finished.    Price  ¥5.00. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY,  Portland, Me., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  L'nited  States. 

FARMING    WITH 

Green  Manures. 

By  C.HARLAN,  M.D..  AVilmington,  Delaware. 

This  is  the  title  ol  a  Fiftv  cent  pamphlet  oi  some  80  pages. 

In  Chripier  1st,  the  author  shows  the  g:re:tt  and  true  vaine 
of  NitTOBen.  What  it  is  worth.  How  to  obtain  it— and 
tiie  amount  of  it  in  green  crop-*,  and  in  the  best  fertilizers. 

In  Ciiapter  2nd,  he  demonstiates  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment derived  from  covering  tlie  ^oil— and  tlmt  ^reen  crops 
jire  the  cheapest  and  best  for  this  purpose.  In  Chanter  3rd, 
his  defence  of  surface  inanurins,  drawn  from  Jolm  Jolmsion 
iind  orlier  farmers,  establishes  the  utility  of  leaving  the 
green  dressius  on  tiie  surf:ice  as  long  .is  possible. 

In  Chapter  4th.  he  shows  how  moisture  acts,  in  the  grand 
process  of  vetieta.ble  unirition.  In  Chapter  5th.  tiliage  as  a. 
hiiuiure  is  explained.  And  then  in  tlie  next  S  Chapters,  we 
have  a  careful  and  full  comparison,  of  the  most  iniporiant 
and  distinguished  merits  of  Green  Corn— Hungarian  Millet 
—Green  Clover- Green  Kve  — Green  Buckwheat  — White 
Mustard,  and  Turnips,  as  manures,  when  plowed  in,  or  left 
upon  the  surface.  .Many  sraud  and  useful  experimenis.  with 
green  manures,  conducted  by  able  and  enlightened  f:irmers, 
are  given,  and  their  neculiar  value  c'early  pointed  out. 

In  Chapter  1-lth.  B:irnvard  manure  is  carefully  compared 
wTth  "-reen  crops  and  otlier  fertilizers.  In  Chapter  I5th. 
Feeding- o-rain  for  manure  is  inipnriiallv  discussed,  and  the 
cost  conipared  with  irreen  crops,  as  modes  of  improvement. 

The  Ifith  Chapter  treats  of  Forage,  and  how  to  ohtam 
enough  on  a  few  acres  for  ihe  stock,  that  nearly  one  ha  f  of 
all  the  farm  mav  be  in  grain,  and  nearly  all  the  other  half  in 
crops  for  pl-.wing  in.  The  next  Chapter  is  on  the  loss  of 
manure,  and  how  to  save  it.  . 

In  thelSth  Chapter,  iie  gives  us  the  experience  of  John 
Johnston,  The  great  Apostle  of  Agricnlrare,  and  his  trials  of 
30  vcars  in  the  nse  nf  gr<>en  clover  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 

The  last  Chapter  is  on  the  Freservution  of  health  on  tha 
fy-cm.  price,  post  paid,  =>0  cents. 

OKANGE  JTJDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


10,000 /S 

inches    around.    H^st 


PEACH    TREES* 

nn-iual    1  rt- 


•thcr  Fruit    and 

^sr  btrawherrje=.  9 

■ich'^': ^around.    B"5t  n:ispbprries.  ?•  inches   aionnd.     10 

Acres  fielded  S4,33S.    40  years  among  Fruits. 

lliustiated-     Send  for  (\italogne- 

FOMOifA  NVHS&RX,  CmnaminsoD,  ^.  J- 
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Combined  CATALOGUE       IS-fs 


EVERYTHir^G 

FOE  THE 

GARDEN  I 

IN'mnbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT    FREE 

To  GET  customers  of  pa=t  yeare,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  our  books,  either 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

Or  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 
.  (Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  maii.) 
To  others,  on  receipt  of  25c 
Plain  Planter  Seed  CatQlooTies,  without'^ 
Plate,  free  to  all. 

PETER  HEMDERSOM&Oi 

Seedsmen^  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists,  \ 
35  Corilandt  St.,  New  York. 


SHAKER'S 

Genuine    Flower  and   Garden    Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAIN"Ar.I),  Ajrr.. 

Mouiic  Lebanon,  C'A.  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Tllnstrated  Cafn.loprrie  nnd  Am.itenr  Guide  to  the  FKtwer 
ana  Vr-^ecAble  Garden  for  ]STS  ser.t  on  rec<-piiou  of  three 
centa  Postage  Stamp.    Wholesale  cat:tlogue  free. 

'         SMALL    FRUITS. 

First-class  Plants  for  sale. 
500,000  Strawberry  Plants. 
20  varieties  of  Kaspherry. 
How  to  raise  and  market 
frnits.  'I  hose  succeed  who 
know  how,  and  winterisihe 
lime  to  learn.  Send  for 
cii'cul  \T.    Aduress 


E.  P.  Roe, 

CornTrall-on-the-H  ad- 
son,  Orange  Co.*  X.  Y. 


2.500,000   STRV\FBERRV,   RASPBER- 
RY, BLAtKBCRRY,  CIRRAMS, 

Grapes,  Asparagus  Eoots,  Peach  Trees. 

The 'lest  of  sock  ;  some  prices  on  pa?;e  438  last  nniiiber; 
special  rates  on  iar;;e  qnantities.    Coi'respondence  solicited. 
Xew  Catalogue  nnw  readv,  free;  send  for  one. 

JOHN   S.  COL.LI\S,  Moorestown,  N'ew  Jersey. 

Grand    Triumph   in   Horticulture ! 

Felton's  New  fierries,  Cindnrclla  aid  Conti- 
nental ;itra-vvbcrries  ;  Early  Prolific  and  Keli- 
anee  Raspberries,  ^^e  ciaun  tnac  tlies«are  the  lour  b^'st 
be'triif/.  Of.i  c'trri/in/j,  bfM  selliuf/.  tfnt  pni/iug  MAliKET 
BERRIES,  t^"  Illnstrateil  Cirrnlars  and  I'rlce-li^t.  giving 
a  bistuty  and  lull  de^criininn      F  ee  tn  n!K 

GIBSON    &    BEXXETT,   . 
Nurserymen  ana  t  mit  Gruu'eis,  «\  uo-ioui-y,  N.  .]. 

O    t>     ^     loJ    W   a 

Fresh  and  reliable,  of  the  verj-  best  qnalitj-  In  every  re- 
spect. Catalogue  for  1S73,  containing  much  of  interest  to 
all  who  have  a  sardcn,  mailed  free,  or  with  packets  of  the 
choicest  Pansies  and  Verbenas,  for  25  cts.    Addrcs.-, 

E.  WYII.VN",  Jr.,  Seedsmak,  Kockford,  111. 

500,000  IRON  CLAD 

APPLE    AM)    CRAB   ROOT    GRAFTS. 

Made  from  first-class  stock.  Id  best  manner,  by  skilled 
workmen,  and  packed  to  ship  safelv  to  all  parts  of  the  V.  S. 

Price-list  of  sizes  and  varietlcs/re^.  Illustrated  Catalo^e 
(40  pajrcs  >  of  European  Larch,  American  White  Aeh.  Ever- 
greens, and  other  nurscry-fn"Own  C)rnamental  and  Forest 
tree  seedlings,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Address,  H.  31.  Thompson  »*t  "Son,  _, 

St.  Francis.  Milwaukee  Co.,  ^is. 

CHEAPEST    FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PRE31IUM    BONE 

Grow^   ■«  HEAT   and   GRA!«S,  equal  to  mannre, 

l>t    Half  tUC   Cost,  :ilidl;i.~I»lWl.r;islolifc'.      ^^„„,     ,„„ 

F:iriiierH  !  I  Send  questions  on  Postal  Cant  to  EXCr-LSIOK 
FKUTILIZEK  WoliKS,  Salem,  Ohio.    Circulars  Free. 

BURR  STOXE  GRIST  MII.t,S 
'  Flouiing  Machinery.  _^ii<i^^ 

Catalogue  »-S: 
and  Price 
List  Free. 

The  CentennlBl  Prlic  McJul  nnJ  Diploma. 
LEONAHn    .t    SII.T.I.IIAX.   Briclgrport,    Conn. 

lO.nO'l  of  onrhonntifnl  Poultry  yard  Chroitios 
rcadv,  nnf  seal  with  rncli  ilnllnr  narUaKe  Inine- 
rial  Fct:  Food,  iinst-pau'.  Clins.  K.  Allen  »v  <  <>.. 
Hartford,  Conn.    f>ec  Adyertiscmcnt.  pace  •1S!4, 


Iron  lit^idns. 


ADAMANT    PLOWS 

J.  contain  all  the  most  modem  improvements, 

=/•  to  wit :  Hard  Metal— Adjustable  Ileams  ;  also 

lleveisible  Slip  Points,  which  reduce  cost  of 

repairs  and  keep  plow  alwavs  .sharp.    Thev 

excel  in  the  three  great  points  of  a  plow,  viz: 

Scouring— Lishtnes  of  Draft— Perfect  Fitiin^ 

Kepairs.    All  Sizes,  Both  Hands,  Wood  and 

"We  also  manufacture  tlie  Automatic  Swivel 

Plow  for  Level  Land  and  Side  Hills.    Best   iloor  and  Feed 

Cutter^,  and    I'orn    Phellers      .Mluwttnce  mad''  for  frejirht. 

Minnfaoture.lbv  THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.. 

55Beekauiu  St.,  N.  T.     \Vorlis:  >ew;u...  ^.  J. 

THE  CILPiN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Con^trncteii  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel.   Easily  operated  entirely  by 
one   lever.    SiiMple,  strons,  dar.a- 
ble.     Performs    better  work    in 
unskilled    hands  tlian   a  skillfid 
plowman  can    do  with   Wiilkinc: 
plow.  7,000  sold  and  iu  use  in  two 
'^  years,  zivins  unbounded  satisfac- 
"^"'  tion.    Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
:  trial  IST4,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
i  1S76,  the  two  hii^hest  ever  award- 
ed salkv  plows. 
R.  H.  ALLEN"  &  CO.,  1?9  Watfr'St..  New  York.  Agent. 
DEERE  &  CO..  Moline,  Ills.    Established  1A47.    Mannfac- 
turersot   Gang-  Plows.  Cultivators,    and    Steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes,  especially  adapted  to  sticky  soils.    Send  for  cin-nlars. 

Cotswold  Sheep. 

MAPLESHABE    FLOCK. 

I  offer  for  sale  one  lialf  of  the  aljove 'justly  celebrated 
floct  of  pure-bri'd  Cotswold  Sheep,  the  pui'chaser  to  have 
the  first  choice,  and  I  the  second,  until  the  whole  is  divided. 
JOSEPH    HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


'^'^**^'^  ^  ^ "" '223.       •*■     '^  ''^ 

:  CHURGftST    :. 
-PHILADELPHIA    R«. 


Agricultural 

Insnraiice  Compny,  of  WatertoM,  N,  Y, 

Capital.  $'200.r00.00.  Net  Surplus,  ^ISO.rd.'^.O?!.  Total  npsers 
for  tiie  secnrirv  o(  Policy  holders  January  1st.  1ST7,  $1.0  0,- 
fir^.OO.  In-ures'only  Farm  Pn  ncrtv  and  Uesideuces  ag;dnst 
fire  and  lightning.    Takes  no  business  risks. 

BEST    IXVEST.IIEiVT    AFTER  ALL. 

Near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Conntrr  Scats,  Farms  of  all  sizes, 

Enilding  Sites,  Stores,  Houses.  &c.     Iriccs  low.  terms  easy. 

Ad  IrtTss  N.  GriLBEi;T,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Rn'ERSIDK  FARIII  HKRICSTITRES.  —  The 
hreediii'Z  luTd  consists  of  2  Impiir[ed  Boars.  \'2  Import- 
ed and  7  Canadian  bred  Sows.  (See  report  of  New  England 
Fair  in  (.orsTUT  Gentlkmax  of  Sept.  13.  1ST:.>  -\ll  the 
I'.erkshires  arc  entered  in  the  American  Berkshire  llecord. 
Berkshires  and  Cotswolds  imported  on  C"mniis?ion. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

TXrCKER'S 

IMPEOVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strontrest.  stxfc.'it.  and  best 
!:',  u-e,  liavin;r  advanta.-i'-s  p"S- 
-  -s-  il    by    no   other.     Acenta 

>  W>I.  C.  BARKER  &  CO., 

Sole   Propiieiors    and    >ianul..e- 
ttircr>,  12.'  Market  St..  PhUa..  Pa. 

PKI.T  r  ARPKTI.VGS  ^1  to  4.".  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 

CF.IT.IVtl    for    rooms     in     place    ot    Plaster.  PEl.T 

ROOPI.VG    anil    .SIDIVG.    For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  .1.  FAY.  Camden.  X.  .Tersey. 

Cotton    Seed    Huller 

AND   FF.En-MII.I.    lOllUIVED. 

For  riaiitation*  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  bv 
I'lantcrs.  the  Oil-Mills  in  Xew  Orleans  and 
throncli  tlie  country.  Si-nd  for  Circulars 
and  .Indeea  Ueport.  Pav  for  lUolf  In  a 
fcwwcel;8.  11.  K AIINWElLi:!!. 

r.'O  Centre  St.,  .New  Yort. 


LILLY'S 

BlFfER-WORRER 

'1  he  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
In  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re- 
quired. Try  it,  and  see  for  your- 
selves. Only  S15  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
the  milk  out  with  five  minutes* 
work. 

HENDEESOir  &  CO., 

316  Kaci-  St..  J'Uilii..  Pa. 


BUTTERi 


.\fter  f;ur  tnai  an'i  st.''-LT^  Ec5t?  it  wa?  awarded 
Cemenoial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPE- 
RIOR TO  ALL.  IsL.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
/piy^T  f^T^  and  is  as  harmless  as  ■n'ater.  "-'d.  It  is  liquid, 
'^V/ JL*\^  A%#«  is  easy  to  baniUe.  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
chiiming.  3fd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  Juue  Grass  Butler. 
4th.  It  is  the  onlv  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  bnt- 
termiik-  5th.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials.  increa.>e3  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  best  ever  known. 
Send  Toor  addresson  postal  card  for  my  receipt  bfMik,/r«.  Ji  tells 
Low  to  make  butler,  pack,  preserve,  extract  ranciditv. 

MRS.  E- SMITH.  327  Arch  St.    P.  <l.  Box  lt»D4.  Phila..  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  nio«t  Effective,  i^imple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent- 
ed. Works  3<>  lbs.  in 
le<s  tliaii   rj   iniiintrs, 

thoroughly  worKins:  out  tlie 
bnttenidlK  and  mixins  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.    H.    REIO, 

Xo.  G  Xortli  IStli  St..  Pliilaclelphia    Pa. 


I  OUR  PERFECTED  BUTTER 
COIiOR  is  lar   beitc-i-  than  eawixs, 

!a  annaito.or  any  oiher  color,  at  one 
lonrlh  the  cost,  and  no  work  to  use. 
It  gives  a  pure  dandelion  color  anrl  never  turns  red.  or  rancid, 
but  tends  t)  improve  and  i>reserve  the  butter.  Warranted 
to  add  5  CIS.  p'T  pound  to  iis  selling  value.  Thousand  of 
testimonials  from  the  very  best  dairnneu.  JJepcriptive  cir- 
culars trllinc:  wliere  and  fmw  to  pet  ir,  free,  <^nl(i  bv  dru^- 
gists.       Wells.  Richardson  &  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 

THE  CELEBIATED 

Dexter  Spring 

Is  one  of  those  inventions  that  commends  itself  to  the 
PRvVCTICAl.     ]>IA\'    as    the      COJOIOX'-SEXSE 

SPRIXG,  bein^  a  si<le-sprin£;  without  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  si<l(?  motion  of  the  Concord,  and  obviaiinsr  the 
jerkinir  of  the  Elliptic.  Being  without  perch,  gives  Inde- 
pendent action  to  each  wliecl,  niakins:  them  much  more 
durable.  The  SPRIXGS  arc  made  of  special  CRfCT- 
HhiJil  STEEL,  and  are  fnlly  warr.anted. 

The  DEXTER  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  the  Farm- 
er, UusiiK-ss  Man,  and  PUysician,  as  it  gives  Ihem 
the  easiest  ridin.cr  and  most  durable  SPR.IXG  VEHI- 
CLE known,  and  much  less  liable  to  break  than  the 
ordinary  spring,  on  accotmt  of  quality  and  lorm. 

Please  examine  carefully  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
In  Dec,  1S76,  American  AgricuUui-ist,  and  send  for  circular  to 

DEXTER    SPRING    CO., 

Kulton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GO.D    MLW    WANTED 

to  fiell  th''  cclt^braled  cow  fclter.  It 
seils  on  siKht.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kiekine  cow  penile  lo  milk.  In 
three  dr.ys.  There  is  n<>tt;inir  equal  to 
it  for  breakinfrhelfers.  Ketail  price  $J. 
For  furlhi  r  iniormaiion  send  lor  illus- 
trated circular  to 

II.    J.    SADLER. 

Sole  Proprietor, 

AVnri  cit.  Trni»l>nU  Co..  Oliio. 

Patent  Concaye  Oi-Slioes. 

The  only  loi;;ed  ox-shoe  made 
\  with  cojicarity  to  tit  hoof,  and  Uie 
best  and  cheapest. 
GREEyTIEI-P    TOOT.    CO..  Greenfield,  Mass. 

ESTABLISH  ED     I\     I S44. 
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Illustrated  Homev^i^iri 

MAGAZINE.    ALII 

Devoted  to  the  Good,  the  True  ami  tlie  lleautiful  In  Home 
and  Social  Life.  Two  Serial  Stories  will  bi'  commenced  in 
January  numbpr.  "His  Dear  liittle  Wifei"  by  T.  S. 
AnxBUR;  and  **The  Word  of  a  \Voinaii9  and  How 
She  Kept  It."  by  Vieginia  r.  Townseki>.  Price  re- 
duced to  $'^.25  ;i  ye;ir ;  Clubs  at  still  lower  rates.  Bat- 
terick's  newest Pactcinsfor  Ladies'aiul  Children's  Dresses 
in  ever\  luimbcr.    Snecimeu  nuiiiln-r,  10  cents. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


CONTAINS    NO    CONTINUED    OR 
SENSATIONAL    STORIES. 

Eight  large  Pages;  43  Columns  of  Choice  Miscellaneons 
Reading  .Matter  every  week,  together  with  selected  articles 
from  Che  pens  of  such  writers  as  N  ASBT,  OLIVEli  OP  lIC, 
SYLVANtrS  COBU.  Jr.,  .Miss  LOUISE  ALCOTT,  WILL 
CARLTON,  J.  T.  TROWBUIDGE,  MARK  TWAIN,  and 
Mrs.  MARV  J.  HOLMES. 

Youths',  Humorous,  Scientiflc,  Fashion,  Houseteeplng, 
and  News  Departments,  complete. 

Complete,  pure,  sensible,  fascinating'  stories  each  week. 
Full  of  Fun  and  Wit.  A  peculiar  feature  of  THE 
PEOPLE'S  LEDGER  is  ita  short  Anecdotes  and 
Paragraphs,  for  which  it  has  a  wide  reputation. 

SPECIAIi    OFFER, 

AS  AN  EXUERIMSNT,  and  to  induce  you  to 
give  us  a  trial,  we  oUcT  to  send  THE  LEDGER 
to  any  address  every  week  for  three  mouths  on 
receipt  of  only  «>0  cents.    We  ask  only  a  trial. 

"THE  PEOPLE'S  LEDG  R"  i3  nn  old  estabUBhed  and 
reliable  weekly  paper,  published  every  Saturday. 

H.    K.    CURTIS,   Publisher, 
713  Sansoiu  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  TRUE  FARMEH'S  PAPER. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  =sS 

the  Interests  of  Profitable  AgricuUnie.  Circulates  in  every 
State.  Only  $1.00  iier  venr.  Scn^l  ^tnmp  for  pnmple  copy 
and  circular  of  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  clubs 
and  single  subscribers. 

l878.-P0STPAiD.-$l.60.~ 

THE    IVUIS-SEK-Y". 

A  Monthly  Msigaziiie    for    Yotiiigest  Readers. 

Superbly  Illustr.\ted,  B^~  Send  ten  cents  for  a 
Sample  Number  and  Pi^eTnium-TAH. 

36  Bromlicld  Strcci,  Boston. 

READ    f    '    A    RARE    OPPORTUNITY  I 

Imib^mKJ^    I    I  Don,  t  Mis3  th.19  Cbanc©  I 

Upon  receipt  olonly  25  CHNTS  (currency  or  3llvtr), we  will 
•end  One  Pair  Elegant  FRENCH  OIL  CHROMOS 
vS^^.eauUfaO.SfdafBO  8  Si©  CrlClCCt  OH 
^V\(A  U^Or^ft^  ^^^  People'ti  Favorite  Literary 
IIIIO  rsC7Cai|.aB>  and  F:imily  Jonmal,  for  FOUR 
MONTHS  on  trial.  It  ia  a  mammotti  Ig-pace, -64-001011111 
lUuatrated  paper  (size  of  Harper's  Weekly),  filled  with  splendid 
Continued  and  SLort  Storiee.  Skolchea,  Poem*,  Ueeml  Knowledge, 
Wit  and  Humor,  etc.,  etc.  Tbo  larpeai,  bondiomeet,  beat  and  cheap- 
eit  paper  oA  ts  cliifli  in  the  world.  Thia  Great  Offer  1  s  made  to 
introduce  it  into  New  Homes.  Don't  Delay,  Write  Noir  I 
Address  F.  M.  LUPTON  &  CO.,  Ea  C  A  mh  II 
Pnblbhsrs,  MS  Broadway,  .New  York.  F*  SS.  A  ?=l    a    e 

Scribner's  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Atost  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Glves.correct  measurement 
of  all  klndd  of  luinlier,  logs  and  plank  bv  Doyies  Rul^, 
cubical  contenta  of  square  and  round  timber,  st/ive  and 
heading  bolt  t  ibles,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cl  terns, 
cord-wood  tables.  Interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  S5  cents, 
>oit-pald.  G.    \V.    FISHER, 
P.  O.  Box  '^38,  Roclicster,  N.  Y. 

EXTRAORDINARY  array  of  Brilliant  Attractions. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  Magazine  that  surpasses  all  others 
Id  Beauty.  Variety,  and  Artistic  Excellence,  or  aa  tlie  Lon- 
don Times  savs,  "  Combines  tlie  attractions  of  several  En-j;- 
tish  maffazinea."  See  the  Splendid  Christmas  Holiday  num- 
ber of  Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine:  now  ready.  Price 
25c.    Post  free.    Address 

"W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  17  East  14th  St..  N.  T. 

A  Beautiful  Portrait, 

Of  any  size,  can  be  made  f:  om  a  common  card  photograph, 
or  other  picture,  of  any  person. 

We  will  send  full  description,  prices,  &c.,  to  any  reliable, 
respectable  man  who  will  act  a^s  onr  agent.  To  such  a  narty 
we  offer  a  ««rma?j.f»t  and  proj2Ca6ie  business  of  the  highest 
respeclabilittf.    A dd ress 

TEN    EYCK    (b    CO.,    Auburn,  N.   Y. 


STEEL    PENS, 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Tokk. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS. 

PATENTS. 


Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,)  S13  7th  St„  Waehlogton, 
Biiiected  caaca  taken  at  two-tfiirda  price. 


Inventors  ehould  apply  to  "W.  H. 

Babcock,    Solicitor,    (formerly 

-       -  D.  C. 


TO  FARMERS. 

Do  you  or  your  song  or  dautrbteis  want  to  earn  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  during  the  fall  iind  winter  months?  We  can 
give  you  your  own  or  neighboring  towns  in  which  to  intro- 
duce our  new  books,  which  are  of  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  kinds.  Ton  can  make  from  $20  to  $50  a  week  clear. 
Huudreds  do  it  every  season  for  ua  and  you  can.  Full  in- 
formation sent  you  free.  Writers.  Address  AM.  PUBLISH- 
ING   CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.,   Chicago.  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

$35.00  TO   $I05.00   PER    MONTH. 

EMPLOYMENT 

in  evi  ry  community  for  men  or  women  of  Intelligence  and 
energy.    Send  for  circular,  which  gives  full  particulars, 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Cliieasro.  Ills. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    THE    BIBLE, 

and    OUR    FATHER'S    HOUSE. 

No  books  ever  published  have  received  such  universal  ap- 
proval from  the  Pres3,Mini8ters  and  leading  men  everywhere. 
The  choice  reading,  fine  steel  engravings,  and  superb  bmii- 
ings,  make  them  welcome  In  every  home.  One  sample  sellt 
all.    Send  for  terms.    Begin  a  paying  business  at  once. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  4&  CO.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

AGEi\TS    WANTED     FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN. 

A  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  practical  operation  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country;  the  rise  and  progress  of  parties, 
&c.,  constitating  an  Encyclopedia  of  American  Politics. 
Over  1,600  pages.  Price  $5.  Address  for  terms. 
H,  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Send  Us   Fifteen   Cents 

and  receive -|  15' pages  TVfwMTT^SIC  by 
return  mail, -B.  €  ^rortU  tn  sbeet  mnslc 
form$3.00.    The    FOI,IO,  $1.60  per  year. 

WHITB,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

\  RARE  C'ri.A\CF,  FOR  BOOK  BUYKRS. 

eg         CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
JL  ■_     Booka  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishera' 
9m%    Prices. 
I  I  ■       Great  bargains.    Send  stamp  for  the  best 
B  fl  I    catalogue  of  good  books  ever  Iasued,/r«. 
*■''  KSTES  &  LAURTAT, 

SOI  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 

FINE  MIXED  C.VItDS.  witliName, 

Kc.  or  25  10c.    Samples  3c. 

W.  SLUCU.M  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  V. 


1 


f!?  A  EXTR-\    NICE   CARDS   with  name,  I"c.    8.5 

O  "  Scroll,  25  designs,  no  name,  15c.  Samples  and  circnlar, 
6c,  J.  B.  A.NDIiEWS  &  CO.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

CLLNTON  BROS.,  OllntonTlUe,  Conn. 

BRISTOt.   CARDS.  '9  tints),  with  name,  and 

sample  otOrientitl  Polish  for  lOeents  and  stamp. 

F.  w.  AUSn.N  &  CO.,  NOKTH  Haven,  Conn. 


50 


40 


65 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  no  two  alifee, 
with  your  name  on  them  all  for  only  10  cents. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  ^oethpobd,  Conn. 

25  SiioivflaUe  Assorted  Carda, 

{highly  perfumed),  with  name,  10  centa. 
Outfit,  10  cents. 

Stevens  Bros.,  No;  thford,  Ct. 

MIXElTCARDSr^E^^Sr^- 

Agents'  Outfit,  10c.    L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


YOUR    NAME     PRINTED   on   Ha   Mixed  Cards, 
Dam.i.sk.  l;epp.  Granite.  Brisiol,  ic.  for  10  cts.  and  2c. 
stamp.    NOYELIT  CARD  CO.,  Box  8Si,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


25 


FASHIONABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.    2ii  Scroll,  with  name,  10c. ,  post-paid. 
GEO.  I.  HEED  &  CO  ,  NisattJ,  N.  T. 


25 


EliEGANT  CARDS.no  two  alike,  with  name, 
lOcta.  20  Fine  Scroll  Cards,  20  stvles,  10c.,  post- 
paid. J.  B.  HUSTED,  Sassau,  N.  T. 


ccc 


40  Elegant  Visiting  Cards,  27  styles,  with  name,  10c. 
25  acquaintance  cards,  no  two  alike,  lOc. 

IMPERIAL  CAED  CO.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 


50 


ELEGANT  CARDS,  with  name.  10c. cS. stamp. 
Outfit  10c.  G.  A.  SPRING  &  CO., 

East  ■W.allinglord,  Conn. 


AGENTS    LOOK  !     Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

GRE.\TEST    AVONDER    IN    AMERICA— the 
SpinninE  Gyroscope,  only  4ij  cents  po.'^t-pald. 
Send  to  H.  ST.\UVER,  Box  408.  Chicago,  III. 

GOODELL    COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Saratoga  Potato  Peelers  &  SlicerH, 
Bay  State  FoL*tto  Parers,  Bay  Stare,  Mammoth  Bay  State 
No.  1,  Mammoth  Bay  State  No.  2  Paring,  Coring  &  Slicing 
Machines,  Tnrn-Table  &  Lightning  Apple  Parers,  Lightning 
Peach  Parers,  Family  Cherry  Stoners,  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sowers,  ifcc.  Antrim.  N.  H. 

THE    HEW 

CLIMAX     WRINGER 

has  a  Purchase  Gear,  which  causes  It  to  turn  with  half  the 
labor  of  other  wringers. 

N.    B.    PHELPS,  Manufacturer, 

103  Chambers  St.,  Ne^T  Yorlc. 

Imperial  Ece  Food  will  matte  yonr  Fowls  th« 
kest  payiuK  Btocl£  on  the  farm  tiiis  winter. 


It  ougM  to  ie  in  every  family,  who  vxmld  avoid 
sickness  and  premature  death,  maintain  physical  power, 
temperate  habits,  beauty,  and  rear  fine  healthy  children. 

THE 

Herald  of  Health, 

FOR     1878, 

will  contain  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

FIRST  PAPER.— General  Statement.  The  question 
of  Bad  Drainage,  especlallv  of  Sinks,  Drains,  Laundrlea, 
Wash-houses,  with  practical  bints. 

SECOND  PAPER.-IU  Ventilated  Cellars,  that  com- 
municaie  with  the  dwelling,  giving  off  poisonous  ga«e8, 
which  are  a  source  of  disease,  and  the  remedy. 

THIRD  PAPER.— The  Ventilation  of  Farm-houses, 
and  thi^  evil  eflerts  of  Close  Bed-rooms,  ebpecialiy  in  winter, 
wiien  tlie  liouse  is  only  partly  warmed. 

FOURTH  PAPElt,- Privies.  Barnyards,  etc.,  and 
how  tlicy  may  diiectly  or  indirectly  be  a  source  of  disease, 
by  poisoning  the  air,  wells,  and  springs. 

FIFTH  PAPER.— Warm  Garments,  and  their  nao 
aft'T  Fatigue  on  a  summer  Dav,  an  omission  which  causes 
more  colds  and  rheumatism  than  all  the  storms  of  a  century, 

SIXTH  PAPER.— School  Children,  and  the  way  they 
are  Chilled,  botli  in  thu  country  school-house  and  In  going 
to  and  ironi  school  \n  the  winter. 

SEVENTH  PAPER.-Wet  Feet,  the  harm  they  do, 
and  Uie  r<'niedy— the  hygienic  boot. 

EIGHTH  PAPER.— Farm-house  Coofcery,  with  hints 
as  to  the  best  foods  lor  health  and  strength;  insutUciency 
of  early  fruit<(  :ind  vegetables,  best  breads,  etc. 

NINTH  PAPER.— The  necessity  of  securing  rest  for 
fanners'  wives  duiint  gestation  and  lactation.  A  thrifty 
farmer  may  easily  killtwo  or  three  wives  while  he  remains 
comparatively  vigorous  and  liven  to  a  good  old  age. 

TENTH  PAPER.— Carrying  the  Baby  as  a  Cause  of 
Deformity,  causing  bow  leg:B  and  crooked  spine  in  many  a 
young  girl  who  is  set  to  tend  the  younger  children. 

ELEVENTH  PA  PER.  -The  Farmer's  Muscular  Sys- 
tem ;  its  Care  and  Mantigement,  so  as  to  maintain  vigor  and 
elasticity  to  old  age;  IJhe  Eyes- Amount  of  Sleep;  Bad  Posi- 
tions at  Work,  and  how  to  Counteract  them;  Hours  of 
"Work  ;  Diseases  and  dangers  to  which  Fanners  areEiposed; 
Poor  Liirhts  ;  Drinks  for  Hot  Weather ;  Changes  of  Food; 
The  Farmer's  Baih-house,  etc. 

TWELFTH  FAPER.-Culture  of  the  Mind,  books, 
libraries,  and  in  general  liow  to  make  farm  life  more 
beautiful  and  attractive. 

We  shall  make  the  articles  so  broad,  suggestive,  and  com* 
plete.  Lliat  fftrniers.  mechanics,  imd  their  wives,  will  receive 
a  hundred  times  the  good  from  them  that  they  cost.  AH 
new  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  four  utimbera  of  187? 
free,  if  they  send  in  their  names  NOW. 
Price  SI. 00  a  Year. 


A    Splendid    Premium. 

Every  person  who  sends  SO  cents  extra,  will  receive  free  a 
fine  Pocket  MasTnifyine  GlasH*  which  costs  at  retail 
$1.00.  Such  a  glass  will  prove  very  h.indy  to  fariij^s  and 
gardeners  in  examining  Insects,  seeds,  etc.,  etc.  Five  sub- 
scribers, at  $1.09  each,  will  each  receive  the  Herald  for  oiie 
year  and  the  Maguilying  Glass  free.    Samples  10  cents. 


CliUBBING  W^T[!   OTHER   MAGAZINES.— 

We  will  send  The  Herald  of  Health  lor  one  year  and 
either  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Monthly,  Scribner's, 
Galaxy.  Harper's  Weekly,  or  Harper's  Bazar,  for  $4.2j. 

The  Herald  of  Health  with  St.  Nicholas  for  $3.40; 
with  Demorest's  Monthly  for  $3.2.') ;  with  the  Hoston  Journal 
of  Chemistry,  $l~for$-2.  Add  ZQ  cts.  for  Premium  With 
any  $1.50  paper  for  $2.10,  or  with  premiam  $2.40, 


Eating  for  Strength. 

BY  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

This  book  shouH  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  would  eat  to 
regain  and  retain  health,  strength,  and  beauty.  It  contains, 
besides  the  science  of  eatmg  and  one  luindred  answers  to 
questions,  nearly  one  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  best 
healthful  recipes  for  foods  and  drinks,  how  to  feed  feeble 
babes  and  delicate  children  so  as  to  get  the  best  bodily  de- 
velopment. Mothers  who  cannot  nuree  their  children  will 
find  full  directions  for  feeding  them,  and  so  will  mothers 
who  have  delicate  clilldren,  and  Invalids  who  wish  to  know 
the  best  foods.  The  New  York  Tribune  says,  this  book  Is 
uncommonly  apt,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  says.  It  ts  the 
best  recent  contribution  to  hygienic  literature. 

Price  $1.00,  postage  free.    Agents  wanted. 


LIVER   COMPLAINT, 

Dyspepsia,  and  Headache, 

BT  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

Tbese  three  books  in  one  book  aim  to  condeose  anrt  put 
Into  practical  form  the  very  best  knowledge  current  on  the 
■nbjecta  of  which  they  treat.  It  Is  so  plain  tliat  it  can  be 
easily  understood  by  any  reader,  and  puts  Into  his  hands 
such  knowledsre  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  liver,  stomach, 
and  brain,  in  the  best  working  order,  and  restore  them  when 
diseased.  Price  81.00. 

Al/Ii    THE    ABOVE    FOK   83.50,   Oil    WITH 
FREMITTM    S3.80. 

Address      WOOD    &    HOLBROOK, 

13  dc  15  Lalgbt  Street,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN   AaRICQLTURIST. 


4.81 


Table    of   PreBtaiuiiis 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist, 

[In  tlie  foliowiu^  table  is  given  tlie  price  of  eacli  nrticle, 
and  tlie  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  tlie 
reguhir  rjites  of  |].(iO  a  year,  and  also  (with  a  part  of  the 
preminmsj,  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10  a  year,  post^tge  in- 
cluded, which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  &//  the  Publisher-'!.] 

XAltljEof  PrcuiIuiiisaiidXcrms      ^i 
For  Voliimc  37— (1878).  ,,= 

Open    to    All— \o    Coiiipetili- 


iVo. 
1 


Names  of  Premium  Articles.  1 

-Tea  Set  (itHiilelowu  Plate  Co.) $50  00 


it— Ice  Pitcher       (do.     do.     do.)     $13  00 

3— Cake  Basket.,  ido.     do.     do.)     .  t  7  .'0 

4— Cake  Basket. .[do.     tjo.     do.)    $10  Of 

S— Casters ido.     do.     do.)    $.-.2') 

e— Casters (do.     do.     do.]    $7  501 

t— Casters....       (do.     do.     do,)    $10  Ji 

S— Butter  Coo!er(do..     do.     do.)     $  6  ;ol 

9— Pickle  Jar  and  Fork.       (do.)    $  5  001 

\0- Svrup  Cup  with  plate,     (do.)    $6  25 

■il—CliihI's  Cup  (do.)    $3  50 

1^—TicelveTeaspoons(iferiden  Cutlert/C'o.)tl  25 
\3—0ne  Dor-enTable-woons  (do.  rfo.).,$14  50 
14:— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.).  .$14  50 
TlS— Ladies'  Folding  Pocket  Scissors,  ido.)..i  I  50 
Xe-CMld's  Enife,  Fork  &,  Spoon.  ..tao.\...i  3  00 
X7—Fi'enc/i  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  ds  Steeli do^  3  75 

IS-Case  of  Scis  sort.  (tr.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.).  t  4  CO 
V— Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.Dare). t  1  75 
^n— Walnut  Work  Box,  (do.)       ....$  1  25 

HI— Buck-Saw  .for  Bo!/s,  (do.)       ....$     so 

fi'i— Little  OirVs  Wash  Set,  (do.)  ....$  i  00 
^3— Sled,  (do.)        ....$2  00 

iti— Spring  Borse,  (do.)       ....$1100 

US—Borj's  Wagon  (C.  W.F.Dare) $  5  00 

^6— Boy's  Tool  Chest,  (F.  I.  Horsman) $  l  00 

^7— Boy's  Larger  Tool  Chest    (do.)        $  2  .=i0 

^H— Boy's  Larger  Tool   ChPSt    (do.)        $5  00 

^Zv—Pat.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  tt 

Taylor) $  1  50 

30— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).f  2  00 
3X— Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  75 
3'i-Oold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  ido.  do.).i  2  50 
33— Oold  Pen  and  Pencil, Elegant  (do.  rfo.)$  5  50 
S'l- Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  75 
35— Knives  and  Forks         (do.  do.)    ..,$13  50 

3ti— Carver  and  Folk  (do.         do.)  ...$375 

37— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..i.  1  50 
SS- Pocket  Knife  (do.  rfo.)  ..$  2  00 

39— Pocket  Enife  (do.  do.)   .,$2  ~" 

40-f,adies' Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)    ..$2  00 

/i\—Multumin  Parvo  Knife  (do.       do.)    ..$3  50 

i'i—Crandall's  "John  Gilpin" $  1  00 

4:3-Crandall's  "District  School" $  1  00 

44 — CrandaU's  Masquerade  Blocks $     75 

i5—Crandnll's  " .-icrobaus"       .  $1  00 

lis— CrandaU's  Building  Blocks t  1  50 

A7— CrandaU's  "Menagerie"    $  2  00 

4:S— Pair  of  .Ikates  (Patterson  Bros.) $  3  50 

A9— Boudoir  Clock  (S.  B.  Jerome  it  Co.)...t  3  60 
SO— Wire  Bed  Mattress  IB.  Buckingham).. tVi  00 
Sl—Boiichin's  Patent  Pocket  Cook  Stove. 4  1  35 
S'i-Bousehold  Press,  (W.  A.  Boardman)..  $2  Oa 
S3— Aquapult,  (Force  Pump\  ( TT.  tC-  B. 

Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.)..i  9  00 
S^— Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) $  1  00 

SS— Pocket  Tool  Holder  I  Miller's  Falls  Co. 't  1  00 
SS— Piano. Splendid  ■l-oct.(Steintcai/(iSo's)U'SO  00, 
57— TT.  S.  Blunt's  "Universal  Force  Pump"t\1  00, 
SS-Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..$.S0  00 
S9-Bracket  SawtMlllers'  Falls  Man'fCo.:%  1  25, 

OO— Pay-son's  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc 75 

Gl— Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

<t  Lomb  Optical   Co.) $  2  75| 

et— Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.Abbotl)^  1  50| 

63—Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-soiPer $5  OOi 

64—  )foore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  ManTgCo)l  1  00! 
eS— Garden  Seeds  J;  Floieer  Bulbs(select'n)  $  2  OOj 
nO-Planel  Jr.  Combined  Drill  tt  Boe  (S.  L. 

Allen  ^  Co.) $12  00 

67—Breech-loadino  Pocket  IHHe  ( Stevens) -tW  OOl 
HS    D'luble  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun^n  CO 

69— Shot  Gun  i E.  Bfniington  <t  .Sons) $  6  00 

70— Shot  Gun,  breech-loader,  (do.  rfo.l...  $M  Oi, 
71  — CreedmoorLnngHanae  ItifleNo.l(do.)f)00  OO! 
7'i-Crefdmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  2  (rfo)$R5  00 
73  - Creedmoor  Long  Kanne  Rifle  No.  3  ldo-%U)  OOj 
7i—Hniitlng  &.  Tnraet  Ri'He  (Remington) ..flrt  OO 

7S— Vest  Pocket  Pistol  (Remington) $  3  75; 

76— Revolver  (  Remington) $  9  00| 

7'i-Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).$  1  00; 
7S— Climax  AvpleCorer  it  Slicer  (do.)  $100 
79—Famili/  Chrrrii  Stnner  (do.)     $  1  00; 

80-Bai/  Slate  Apple  Parer  d-  SUcer  ido.i  f  I  W- 
Si— ".SanifoOT"  Potato  Peeler  <k Slicer  (do. %  1  00| 

f'i-.Sewlnq  Machine   (Jieminqton) $50  OOi 
3-Famllv  Scales  (Fairbanks  <t  Co.) $14  00^ 

Si-Clothes  Wi-inqer  ( Best-fnirersal)  ....$  8  00; 
SS—  Worcester's  Great  JUust'ed  Dictionary^XO  00 
SG— Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  ~|  .  $  1  75l 
87-/l"V  7Vo  Bark  Volumes  do.  I'2'!:$3  50l 
SS-An'u  Three     do.  do.       do.         gc$  5  2.1 

§9— Any  Four     do.  do.       do.      \ 

0—Ani/  Five       do.  do.       do.       I 

— (Each  ad'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.)       I 
»l—Twenty.one  Vols.  XVJ  to  I'XXVI.  I 
9'2—Avy  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
93— -4")/  7'ipo  Bark  Volnjnes  do. 
»4— .4"V  Three  do.         do.      do. 
nS—Aiiq  Four    do.        do.      do. 
96— Any  I'lre      do.        do.      do. 

—( l-'iich  ii't'l  volume  at  same  rate) 
97-Tirriilv-oneVols.  XVI  to  XXXVI 


o  t$  7  OOj 

^$3G  75 

.$2  30 

.S$  -I  (10 

1 1»  6  90 

52«  9  20 

SS^ll  50, 


Kniiibei- 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 
•■  I  or 
at 
$1,00  1.10 


-     .  .  _    -     .  -      $.13  SO, 

5ls-^(  SI  0  Library  (yourchoi'e.) )     23  «$10  00: 
99-A91S  r.lbrary  do.  ?  SgrS'^l''' 00 

100-AS'2a  Librarv        do.  fc^p    ^$20  001 

10\-A9-iS  Library        do.         J     ^§  =  $25  00 
lOi-A  Choice  of  Good  Books.    (See  Descripticn, 

^^~  TCrery  Premium  article  is  new  ami  of  the  very 
l>ewt  tuaiiufacfure.  Xo  charge  is  made  .for  pacling  or 
boxing 'inu  article  in  our  Premium  I.isf  llie  Premiums. 
Nos.  1 .5,  18,  29  to  33.  37  to  11,  49.  51.  64, 
65,  59  to  G2,  r,6.  7.".,  76,  86  lo  102,  indimre. 
wiUeiich  lie  (lelircre'l.  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex- 
press (at  the  lyxsf.ntjice  or  e-r/tress  office  7ieare.<l  lite  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  rniled  Stales  nr  Territories.— Tlie  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  learing  the 
manufactory  of  each-  by  any  conveyance  /iesiretl-  Stee  DoK* 
crlpltons  on  the  foUoirino  seven  jwqes. -XO^i  to  -V)^  in- 
clusive.   Illustrated  List  sent  tree   to  applicantf. 


A  91  i:  U  I  C  A  ?r    A  G  m  C  C  L  T  C  U  I  S  T. 

(ln\NnE  J  ODD  CoMPANT,  rublistiers.  21.1  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
Annual  St'itsciup'no.v  Terms  ("always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  single  conies:  Four  conies.  $1.30  each:  Ten 
conies.  $1.20  each:  Twenty  conies  and  upward.  $1.10  each. 
Tliese  rates  iHcJt«i</l7«(o£r«,  in  each  case,  whicb  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.    Tapers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


The  full  Descriptions  and  Ilhistra- 
tions  of  the  Premiums,  with  various 
Notes  and  Explanations,  were  published 
in  8  extra  pages  of  our  October  number, 
which  can  not  be  repeated  for  want  of 
space.  Anyone  not  having  that  number, 
can  have  one  mailed,  post-paid,  for  10 
cents  J  or  a  Premium  Sheet  only,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  without   charge. 

PREMIUM 
M       Explanatory    Notes.       ]g 

1  ]V.  B.  1 

IS.ead     and    carefully    Note    the 

following;  Hems:  The  Table,  on  page  401,  tells  the 
iianie  aad  cash  piice  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu- 
lar price  of  $1.60  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar- 
ticle. (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each,  but  only  a  part  of  the  premiums  come  under  this 
head.  Some  persons  quicldy  raise  large  clubs  by  talking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) (a)    All    subscribers    sent  by 

one  person  count,  tliough  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.     But (&)    Tell  us    with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)    Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained.,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Anyone  can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or- 
dered  (d)  Send   the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 

nanies,  bo  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac- 
counts  (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  countiu  pre- 
mium clubs,  but  ft  portion  at  least  should  be  tiew  names; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas- 
sers  (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  Scents  per 
coi)y  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economical- 
ly, and  where  they  will  tdl.  Other  E]iecimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canva.ssers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.    The  price  to  othersis  15 cents {g)  Remit  money 

in  Cliccks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  jjayablc  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Pcgister  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry : 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

C^^  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  often  happens  that  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  se- 
cure these  valuable  and  useful  premium  articles  byrais- 
inpr  clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  ouo 
or  more  of  them,  and  wish  us  to  procure  or  select  them. 
For  the  accommodation  of  such.  wewiU  Bupphj  and  send 
most  of  these  j>remiums  for  cash,  at  the  prices  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  and  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


containing  a  great  vaHety  of  Items,  including  many 
goo^-i  Hints  and  Suggestions  irhick  ice  throw  into  sniall^ 
type  and  condensed  form.,    for  want  of  space  ilseivhere^ 

Continued  from  p.  457. 

A    Consiiiuptive    Cow,  —  "  C.   M.   B./^ 

Norforft  Co.,  Va.  Cows  are  subject  to  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  or  as  it  is  called  tuberculosis.  The  symptoma 
are  a  deep  cough,  dry,  hot  muzzle,  heaving  at  tlie  chesty 
bright  glassy  eye,  with  pale  membranes  around  this 
organ.  When  thus  diseased  the  milk  is  not  fit  for  use,  as- 
the  whole  system  with  the  blood  is  diseased.  This  is 
a  blood  disease  which  finds  its  development  in  the  lungs^ 
and  not  precisely  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"IVestern  Virginia.— "E.  J.  S.,''  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  There  are  many  tracts  of  good  farming  land 
in  "West  Virginia  suitable  for  colonies,  or  a  number  of 
persons  emigrating  from  the  s;ime  localit)',  that  may  be 
bought  for  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre.  These  ti-flcts  arc 
now  covered  with  fine  timber,  but  partly  cleared  land, 
can  be  procured  for  $10  to  $20  an  acre.  Mr.  A.  J.  Vos- 
burg,  of  Red  House  Shoals,  Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va.,  would 
give  information  without  charge,  to  parties  wishing  it. 

Indig-estioa  in  Il<aiiibs,— "D.,"  Tehua- 
cana  Hills,  Tex.  When  lambs  are  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion, the  contents  of  the  rumen  often  regurgitate 
through  the  gullet  into  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  green 
semi-liquid  substance.  If  this  is  tested  with  soda,  it  is 
found  to  possess  considerable  acidity,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  stomach  is  thus  disturbed.  As  a. 
remedy,  give  the  lambs  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  chalk 
or  a  lablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  bulks  of  pow- 
dered chalk,  ground  ginger,  and  peppermint  water,  add- 
ing enough  water  to  make  it  fluid.  This  is  useful  to 
keep  on  hand  for  this  common  ailment  of  lambs. 

rertilizer  for  ^Vlieat.— "  J.  T.  B.,"  Mt. 

Sterling,  Ky.  As  au  artificial  fertilizer  for  wheat,  the 
formula  of  Prof.  Ville,  or  that  of  Prof.  Stockbridge,  jnight 
be  nsefuil/applied.  That  of  Prof.  Ville,  as  prepared  by  the 
Mapes  Formula  Co.,  contains  7.69  percent,  of  ammonia  ; 
5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7.59  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash, all  inan  immediatelj  available  and  active  condition. 
This  costs  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  Wliere  the  winter  is 
open,  as  at  the  South,  this  may  be  used  I'ow  with  benefit* 

Spring  Rye. —  "J.  W.,"  Vermonts ville, 
Mich.  It  being  too  late  to  sow  fall  rye,  the  only  substi- 
tute that  would  give  a  supply  of  straw  for  binding  fodder 
would  be  spring  rye.  Seed  can  be  procured  of  anydealer 
in  grain  seeds.     Sow  as  early  as  possible  in  spring. 

Value  of  Slaug^Iiter  House  Re- 
luse.— "  P.  A.  W.,"  FiskviUe,  R.  I.  The  refuse  of  slaugh- 
ter honses  and  blood  are  valuable  fertilizers,  worth  more 
per  ton  than  barn-yard  mannr,e.  To  keep  them  at  this 
time  for  use  in  the  spring,  mix  them  with  earth. 

Cow-Pox.— *'W.^.  L.,"  Gardiner,  Me.  Cow- 
pox  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  sores  like  boils  upon 
the  cow's  udder,  teats,  and  insidesof  the  thighs  and  fore- 
legs. These  sores  are  covered  with  brownish  crusts,  de- 
pressed in  the  center,  and  surrounded  with  a  reddish 
circle.  They  break  and  crack  open  when  rubbed  or 
squeezed  in  milking.    This  disease  unfits  milk  for  use. 

KiniK-ratfion    of  American   IVorlc- 

mcu.— A  statement  to  the  cff  it  that  the  services  of 
workmen  and  mechanics  wcie  in  demand  in  England, 
and  that  many  men  bad  left  this  country  to  seek  work 
there,  has  been  made  much  of  to  the  disjidvantage  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  It  turns  out  that  those  men  who 
left  here  for  England  were  engaged  by  employers  whose 
men  wliere  on  a  strike,  as  a  means  of  inrtiiencing  their 
workmen  to  make  terms.  The  contacts  under  which 
the  American  workmen  were  hired  contained  no  notice 
of  the  situation  of  matters  in  England,  and  also  obliged 
the  men  to  hypotliccate  their  tools  as  security  that  they 
would  fulfil  tlirir  engagement.  The  whole  business  has 
turned  out  disastrously.  The  men  either  cannot  or  have 
n<»t  worked,  have  lost  their  tools,  and  are  in  distress. 
Jioral :  it  is  generally  saTo  to  stay  at  home  and  **  bear  the 
ills  we  have  than  Ily  lo  others  that  we   know  nut  of." 

A  4^3iso  of  I^isliila    in    Ano. — **S.  L. 

H.."  Chester.  N.  J.  Whrn  a  fistula  in  ano  is  well  estab- 
lished, it  simply  amounts  to  a  double  passage  and  no 
harm  or  difllculty  occurs.  Everything  m.iy  go  on  per- 
fectly well,  and  probably  will  if  the  fistula  is  let  alone^ 
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Csiiiaiin;;;' Corn. — We  stated  last  month,  as 
■we  have  several  times  before,  that  we  know  of  no  method 
"by  which  green  corn  could  be  canned  other  than  in  sol- 
dered tin  cans,  and  by  long  boiling,  and  that  the  process 
was  one  that  could  not  be  well  followed  in  the  family. 
Several  have  written  to  show  that  oui-  view  is  incorrect, 
and  kindly  give  us  the  processes  which  they  have  found 
euccessful.  By  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  we  under- 
stand putting  them  in  air-tight  jars  or  cans,  and  securing 
their  preservation  by  exclusion  of  air.  The  sugar  added 
to  fruit  is  not  necessary  to  its  presei'vation,  but  to  pre- 
pare it  for  use  when  required  for  the  table.  All  the  pro- 
cesses of  preserving  green  corn  sent  by  our  correspon- 
dents do  not  come  under  this  definition  of  canning,  but 
the  vegetable  is  preserved  either  by  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,  or  by  the  aid  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
must  either  be  removed  by  soaking,  or  neutralized  by 
the  use  of  soda  before  the  corn  can  be  eaten.  We  were 
aware  of  these,  and  other  processes  for  preserving  this 
and  other  vegetables,  but  we  do  not  regard  these  as  can- 
ning in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  still,  we  thunk 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 

T<»  <^et  Itid  or  StiBMips.— •' J.  D.  G.," 

MeadviHc,  Pa.  The  plan  proposed  t-^  destroy  stumps, 
viz.,  by  boring  a  hole  8  inches  deep  in  the  center,  and 
putting  saltpeter  into  the  hole,  leaving  them  during  the 
winter,  and  burning  them  in  the  spring,  will  be  found  de- 
lusive. The  saltpeter  will  not  wholly  saturate  the  stumps, 
and  thus  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  combustible  to 
burn  out  top  and  root  together.  But  if  several  holes 
were  bored  downwards  around  the  stump,  and  these 
filled  with  the  saltpeter  now,  and  the  stump  be  left  until 
a  dry  time  next  summer,  tnerc  would  be  a  greater  prob- 
ability of  the  success  of  the  plan. 

A  Clioap  ■\Yinamill.— "D.  H.,"  Chican-o. 
A  plan  for  making  a  cheap  windmill  was  given  in  the 
Americayi  Agricultui'ist,  for  May,  1872.  But  when  the 
time  taken  in  making  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials 
and  gearing  needed,  are  figured  up,  they  will  be  found 
to  amount  to  about  as  much  as  a  good  windmill  made  by 
any  of  the  respectable  manufactures.  Now  that  the 
competition  in  making  machinery  has  become  so  active, 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture  so  efi'ective,  it  is  sel- 
dom economical  to  make  machines  for  one^s  self. 

A  Rej>iidiate<l  IBar-saiii, — "J.  L.  M.," 

Yan  Buren,  Pa.  If  two  persons  sign  an  agreement  in 
duplicate,  each  keeping  a  copy,  and  no  witness  was  pres- 
ent at  the  signing,  the  agreement  is  nevertheless  bind- 
ing, and  can  be  enforced  by  law.  If  one  of  the  parties 
denie.4  the  agreement  and  his  signature  in  court,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  prove  it  by  some  witness  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  handwriting. 

ITKetliods    olT  Kstiiiia-liiag:    "Weig-lits 

of  Cattle  at  New  Tork.— "F.  A.  N.,"  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  The  mode  of  selling  cattle  at  New  York  is 
hoth  absurd  and  inconvenient.  Animals  are  sold  at  so 
much  a  pound,  et-timated  dressed  weight.  The  dressed 
weight  is  estimated  and  agreed  upon  by  buyer  and  sel- 
ler, at  so  much  per  lOJ  pounds.  For  instance,  a  beast  of 
1,200  pounds  is  sold  at  lOi  cents  per  lb.  dressed  weight, 
estimated  at  57  lb.  per  100  ;  the  buyer,  therefore,  pays 
:for  fiSi  pounds  of  beef  at  \Q\  cents  per  lb.,  or  not 
quite  6  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight.  The  system  in  vogue 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  viz.,  selling  by  actual  live 
weight  on  the  scales,  is  far  preferable. 

Swelling    of   tlie    Ud<ler.— "J.    N.," 

Potts,  Va.  Swelling  of  the  udder,  ov  mamrnitis,  or  gar- 
get, is  sometimes  caused  by  rheumatism,  and  is  not  al- 
ways an  immediate  effect  of  inflammation,  caused  by 
parturition.  It  sometimes  results  from  cold  taken  by 
the  cow  lying  in  a  wet  field,  or  upon  cold,  damp 
ground.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  fever,  or  by  a 
chill,  during  which  the  animal  shivers  and  trembles. 
The  proper  treatment  consists  of  removing  the  fever  by 
a  dose  of  salts,  and  afterwasds  giving  saltpeter  (nitrate 
of  potash)  in  half-ounce  doses,  twice  in  one  day.  If 
there  is  a  chill,  the  animal  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
■woolen  cloths,  made  hot,  and  then -wrapped  in  some  hot 
blankets.  A  brisk  purgative  should  be  given,  and  the 
udder  fomented  with  hot  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  milk  should  be  drawn  by  a  milk  tube,  and  to  facil- 
itate this,  a  weak  solution  of  soda  should  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  syringe. 

M'bcn  to  Use  Aslies.— "  W.  E.  T.,"  Alle- 
gan Co.,  Mich.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  ashea 
now  on  land  to  be  planted  with  spring  crops.  Ashes  are 
rapidly  effective,  and  should  be  sown  broadcast  on  the 
harrowed  ground,  jnat  before  the  crop,  whether  corn  or 
potatoes,  is  planted. 

House  roi-  lOO  Xontsof  Ice.— "CM.," 
Randolph,  N.  Y.   An  ice-house  to  supply  100  tons  should 


be  able  to  hold  a  mass  of  ice  25  feet  square,  and  12  feet 
high.  This  would  be  about  7,500  cubic  feet,  equal  to  150 
tons  ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  waste,  even  in 
the  best  constructed  houses.  The  principle  on  which 
ice-houses  are  made  was  fully  described  in  the  November 
American  AgricuUurist.  This  is  the  same  for  large  or 
small  houses.  A  large  house  will  need  to  be  made 
stronger  tliroughout  than  a  small  one. 

A  Farm  Matfi.— ''J.  C.  B,,"  Charleston, 
111.  The  Big  Giant  feed  and  meal  mill,  made  by  J.  A. 
Field  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  is  worked  by  one,  two, 
or  four  horses,  according  to  the  size.  The  two-horse 
mill  grinds  10  to  20  bushels  of  ears  per  hour,  or  an 
equivalent  of  shelled  corn.  Shelled  corn  can  be  ground 
fine  enough  for  family  use,  and,  if  desired,  the  whole 
ear,  corn-cob  and  husk,  can  be  gronnd  together  into 
meal  fine  enou^,4i  for  feed.  This  mill  is  worked  directly 
by  a  lever,  is  made  of  steel,  and  is  self-sharpening. 

SairfeiJ.— "  J.  H.  B.,"  Barnstable,  Co.,  Mass. 
When  a  horse  has  been  worked  hard,  and  by  some  rea- 
son, perhaps,  a  chill  when  warm,  or  by  drinking  cold 
water,  the  perspiration  is  stopped,  the  skin  becomes 
congested,  and  often  appears  covered  with  small  swel- 
lings or  lumps.  This  is  known  as  surfeit.  It  may  gen- 
erally be  relieved  by  a  purgative— for  example,  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  followed  by  a  diuretic,  as  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpeter,  given  twice  daily,  for  a  few  days. 

Talaie  of  Marl.— "G.  W.  H.,"  Newburg, 
N.  Y.  The  value  of  marl  differs  slightly,  according  to 
its  chemical  character.  Generallj'-,  it  is  nearly  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  mixed  with  some  silica.  It  is  then  worth 
very  little,  not  more  than  50  cents  a  load,  as  a  fertilizer. 
When  there  is  some  phosphoric  acid  in  it,  it  may  be 
worth  a  dollar  a  load.  Occasionally,  there  is  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  shell  marls. 
The  green-sand  marl  of  New  Jersey  is  quite  different  in 
its  composition  and  value  from  the  ordinary  shell  marls. 

SliipsiieHit  of  Meat  from.  Aus- 
tralia.—We  learn  from  the  Sydney  papers  that  the  an- 
ticipated shipment  of  meat  in  refrigerators,  from  Aus- 
tralia to  England,  will  hardly  take  place.  After  very 
costly  preparation,  and  a  delay  of  over  two  months  wait- 
ing for  alterations  in  the  defective  machinery,  the  vessel 
sailed  without  the  meat,  and  the  experiment  is  put  off 
until  its  return. 

Xii«e    Ifteqitired    for    llonnesteaO- 

ing.— "O.  P.,"  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T.  Five  years  resi- 
dence is  required  to  secure  80  acres  of  government  land, 
unaer  the  Homestead  act.  The  cost  of  survey,  and  fees 
to  be  paid,  amount  to  $11.  Land  that  we  know  of  may 
be  takeu  under  this  act  in  Reno  Co.,  Kansas,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Hutchinson,  aud,  doubtless,  in  other 
localities  that  we  do  not  now  know  of. 

)Pi|>e  for  "^Vatcr.— "R.  F.  W.,"  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  running  water 
IGO  feet  with  G  feet  fall  through  a  one-inch  pipe,  or  even 
a  4-iiich  pipe.  The  tin-lined  iron  pipe,  made  by  the 
Nason  IVlanufacturing  Company,  Beekman  Street,  N.  T., 
is  to  be  preferred  before  lead  pipe. 

To  llaiig-  a  Xi-aiispareiBcy. — "Sub- 
scriber,''' in  reference  to  the  transparency  figured  last 
month,  on  page  4:i2,  asks  how  to  atach  the  ring  by 
which  to  hang  it.  A  small  piece  of  tape  is  put  through 
the  ring,  and  an  end  of  the  bit  of  tape,  pasted  or  gummed 
to  each  side  of  the  glass  before  the  edging  is  put  on. 


Keeping  Sweet   Potatoes  for   Seed. 

— <>■ — 

E.  Hall,  Athens,  111.,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  raising 
Bweet  potato  plants  or  sets,  sends  us  his  method  of  pre- 
serving the  potatoes  during  winters  when  the  mercury 
often  reaches  20"  and  30*='  below  zero.  A  cellar,  or  house 
above  ground  is  used,  as  most  convenient,  which  has 
double  walls  filled  in  with  sawdust  or  similar  material. 
The  bins  are  made  as  large  as  the  room  will  allow,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  one  foot  all  around  the  walls.  The  bins 
are  made  air-tighf,  or  lined  with  paper,  and  set,  without 
bottom,  directly  upon  the  ground.  All  air  currents  are 
excluded,  as  these  would  so  dry  the  potatoes  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing.  The  potatoes  are  stored  in 
the  bins  the  same  day  they  are  dug,  in  a  layer  six  feet 
deep,  for  all  except  the  "Bermuda  Red,''  which  heats  so 
much  in  the  sweating  stage,  as  to  be  injured  if  placed 
over  three  and-a-balf  feet  deep.  The  sweating  stage 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  great  quantities  of  water 
being  evaporated,  and  the  house  should  be  well  aired  if 
the  weather  ie  dry  and  warm ;  if  not,  a  fire  should  be 
kept  burning  in  the  stove  or  furnace.  Sprouting  com- 
mences at  this  time,  but  the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  po- 
tato soon  arrests  it.    When  the  sweating  is  over,  the 


bins  are  covered  on  top,  leaving  holes  for  ventilation, 
and  frequent  examination  is  made  to  see  that  no  reten- 
tion of  evaporation  causes  heating  and  decay.  A  bin  of 
potatoes  six  feet  deep,  will  settle  14  inches  during  the 
winter,  and  this  shrinking  is  all  the  loss  we  ejpect; 
though  a  few  may  rot  at  the  sides  and  top,  the  mass  will 
be  sound  from  the  bottom  up.  The  temperature  is  not 
allowed  to  go  below  50°,  and  it  often  reaches  70"  or  80°. 


Bee  Notes  for  December. 

BT  L.    C.    ROOT,    MOHAWK,    N.    T. 


Bees  during  the  present  month  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed. Those  placed  in  winter  quarters  in-doors  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dark  and  quiet.    The  temperature  must 

be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  45  degrees An  event  of 

much  interest  to  apiarians  was  the 

National  Bec-keejJcis  Coiiveiitloii, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City,  on  Oct.  16th,  I7th, 
and  18th  last;  the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  which 
took  place  in  the  Cooper  Institute  building,  was  large, 
and  the  exhibition  of  honey,  etc.,  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  very  nnc,and  indicated  great  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  placing  honey  on  the  market. 
Officers    anil  next   Meeting. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  Tork  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  Oct.,  1878.  The  officers-elect  for 
the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  J.  H.  Nellis,  of  Cauajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.\  .Secretary,  T.  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Treasurer^  A.  J.  King,  New  York  City. 

TIic  Views  of  tUc    Conveniion, 
as  to  the    present    condition  of   bee-culture,  and    the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  great  improvement  already 
manifest,  were  set  forth  in  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Eev. 
J.  W.  Shearer,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

1.  Movable  Comb  Hives.— The  invention  of  these  has 
placed  bee-keeping  on  the  basis  of  a  successful  business 
pursuit.  Such  hives,  adapted  to  climate,  furnish  every 
facility  for  intelligent  management  of  bees  by  regulating 
swarming,  guarding  against  moths,  and  manipulating 
both  bees  and  comb. 

2.  The  Honet  Extractor.— The  invention  of  this, 
which  empties  the  honey  from  the  combs  by  centrifugal 
force,  without  injury  to  the  combs,  which  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  bees,  marks  another  great  step.  Thus  vir- 
gin honey,  free  from  foreign  admixture,  is  obtained, 

3.  Aktificial  Comb  Foundation.— This,  made  of  pure 
wax,  was  first  successfully  used  to  a  large  extent  this 
season.  Bees  receive  this  artificial  comb  foundation 
with  readiness  as  receptacles  both  for  honey  and  brood. 

4.  Italian  Bees  and  Queens.— The  introduction  of 
Italians,  and  improved  modes  of  rearing  queens,  and  in- 
troducing them  to  colonies,  has  greatly  improved  the 
value  of  the  honey  gatherers,  because  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Italian  bee  and  the  introduction  of  new  Uiood, 

5.  Avoidance  op  the  Stings.— Danger  from  stings  is 
now  largely  overcome  by  the  simple  appliances  used  for 
the  protection  of  the  person  and  for  subduing  the  bees, 
nearly  removing  one  great  obstacle  to  bee-culture. 

6.  To  Consumers  of  Honey.— Nice  white  comb  is 
generally  admired,  but  many  can  not  afi'ord  the  price.  It 
is  no  better  than  extracted  honey.  AH  comb  is  wax, 
which  U  perfectly  indigestible.  Extracted  honey  is  the 
pure  liquid  honey  as  it  is  taken  from  the  combs  by  the 
extractor.  It  is  entirely  difi"erent  from  what  is  known  as 
strained  honey.  Consumers  desire  ungranulated  honey, 
and  dealers  will  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  Almost 
all  pure  honey  will  granulate  when  exposed  for  some 
time  to  light  and  cold.  Much  of  the  jar  honey  recom- 
mended not  to  granulate,  is  a  very  inferior  article,  com- 
posed largely  of  glucose  or  some  inferior  substance. 
Granulated  honey  can  be  reduced  to  its  liquid  state  in  a 
few  moments  by  placing  the  jar  in  warm  water,  and 
remain  liquified  for  some  time  before  again  crystalizing. 

7.  To  Producers  op  Honet.— By  full  nse  of  improve- 
ments in  bee-keeping,  the  honey  crop  of  America  may 
be  indefinitely  increased  and  become  a  great  source  of 
national  revenue.  None  need  fear  over-production.  The 
home  demand  and  consumption  is  largely  increased 
whenever  people  learn  to  know  the  superiority  of  such 
honey.  Dealers  in  New  York  have  already  commenced 
a  large  export  trade,  and  they  tell  us  that  their  only  dif- 
ficulty is  in  procuring  honey  in  proper  shape  and  quan- 
tity to  supply  thcgrowing demand.  Trade  demands  that 
they  be  put  up  in  nice,  attractive  packages,  and  in  small 
parcels  or  jars,  so  as  to  be  readily  handled  by  grocers  and 
consumers  We  believe  that  improvements  in  bee-keep- 
ing, as  compared  with  old  methods,  are  not  less  than 
those  seen  in  railroads  and  steamboats  as  compared  with 
former  modes  of  travel. 

[The  above  are  the  essential  points  presented  In  thifl 
statement  of  facts,  though  much  abbreviated  on  acconnt 
of  our  crowded  columns,  Ei),] 
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«*  I^illipiit     I^und,    Of     I*eep-Slioi;v 

for  tbe  Youug,"  is  a  new  juvenile,  by  the  editor  of 
"  Lilliput  Levee."  It  is  fuli  of  good  things,  fine  engrav- 
ings, music,  etc.  Almost  400  large  pages;  a  most  capi- 
tal holiday  book,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $1.25. 
Published   by  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Citadelle  is  the  name  of  a  pleasmg  and 
very  neat  game,  something  on  the  principle  of  Bagatelle. 
Parents  on  the  look  out  for  holiday  gifts  can  add  tliis 
to  the  home  attractions  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  is 
made  by  Warner  &  Co.,  Morthampiou,  Mass. 

Remedy  for  Scab.— "H.  A.,"  Smith  Co., 
Kansas. — Tlie  remedy  for  scab  mentioned — viz.:  7  lbs. 
each  of  lime  and  sulphur  boiled  together  in  60  gallons  of 
water,  is  one  frequently  used  by  shepherds.  It  is  safe, 
but  not  so  effective  as  the  tobacco  dip  mentioned  in 
Stewart's  "  Shepherd's  Manual."  The  lime  and  sulphur, 
upon  being  boiled  together,  form  a  new  compound  (Sul- 
phide of  Calcium),  which  destroys  the  scab  insects  when 
it  touches  them.  To  enable  it  to  reach  insects  in  their 
burrows  in  the  skin,  the  scabs  should  be  broken  up  thor- 
oughly. 

Tlie  Ohio  State  Ilortieiiltural  So- 

ciety^  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Raven- 
na, Portage  Co.,  on  the  5th-7th  of  the  present  month. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  are  usually  full  of  interest, 
and  all  our  Ohio  horticultural  friends  should  endeavor  to 
be  present,  but  a  special  welcome  will  be  given  to  those 
from  other  States.     M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  is  Sec'y. 


For  pamphlet   fully    explaining  tlie    above 
illnsf ration,  nd<lress 

THE    LAIMB    KMTTI.XG    MACHINE    CO., 

Cliioopce  FhUs,  I>I:iss. 

HULL    &    SCOTNEY, 

346  IVortU  Waior  St.,  PUiladclpliin,  Pa„ 
GENEHAL    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

and  \VIioles:ile  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese.  Epas.  J*oiiUrv, 
Lard, 'rallow.  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Iliiy,  Grain,  Flour. 
Fur.  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts.  Broom  Corn,  For(.Mpn  and 
Domestic  Fruirs.  Ijilu-rnl  Cash  Advances  made  on 
all  Sliipinentfl  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  I'rice  List, 
Stencil.  &(■.,  &c..  Hefcrfiicc  Casli,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  iti  our  city. 


BARNES'    FOOT    POWER 
MAt  HINERY. 

difFei'ciit  macliines  with 
which  liuilderB,  Cabiiu't 
Makers,  Wilson  Makers  and 
.lobhers  in  nilecellaneoup 
work    can    compi-te    an    to 

qUALTJ'Y     AND     FI'.ICE     With 

steam  puwer  nmnulaotiirlng; 
also  Amateur's  supplies. 
MACIIINKS    ON    TRIAL, 

Say  where  you  read  this  nn<l  senrl  for 
cataloiiue  a'nd  prices.  W.  F.  &  .Ioiin- 
Barnes,  i;ockIord,\Vliiiicl)at;oCo..Ill 
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,  G.WEBSTER  PECK, Manup's  AoENT. 

110    CHAMBERS  ST.  N  V.- 


iThe  beat  Polishing  Pow-«  post  paid  for  2r)C.  Apentsi 
|der  for^Jcwclry,  Silvor  a'        '    '      " 


Ylatcd  Ware,  &c.     Scnti 


wantrti.     T.  E.  lieod  \- 
Co.,  Now  T^rllaln,   Conn 


L 


Secfl  Growers  nnel  Niii-'^rrymrfi,  sfnd  address,  with 
hit'ormation  orsnecialticsnri'l  Inwpst  pricfs  to  N.  V.  Si-rd 
Co..Box.1.7fR.  New  York.  Our  Brokcraik'*' Dcpiu  tni-nt  iiii.k.-s 
exchantfos  oCstor.k  for  oihcr  stork.  \\'linli'8al''  D'aler--  and 
Exporters  can  buv  nvi'r\  thin;:  dfaircd  in  above  Hue.  at  lowest 
Tates.  Send  mimes  for  wholesale  catalogue  Issued  in  January. 


New  Model  Microscopes. 

These  Microscopes  have  been  perfected 
under  tlie  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest 
Microscopists  of  the  United  States,  and 
unite  stability,  firmness,  and  compai_t- 
ness.  with  as  ^reat  simplicity  of  consiruc- 
tion  as  is  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  Objectives 
have  received  tiie  highest  praise  from 
every  microscupist  of  note  who  has  ex- 
amined tbeni.  Prices  moderate,  ranging 
from  $20.00  to  $:^00.00.  They  arunianufac- 
tured  under  the  direct  superintendence 
01  Mr,  E.  GUNDLACH,  formerly  of 
Berlin  (whose  name  is  well  known  among 
microscopists),  by  the 

liALSCH    &    L.03IB    OPTICAl..    CO., 

37  Miiideii  Ljanc,  Kvw  York. 

(A  fully  illustrated   Catalogue  will  be  sent   fiee  to  any 
address,  on  application. ^ 


PATE\T  CORXUCOPIAS.  Something  new  lor 
Cliri^tiiias  and  Clii-i^tmas  Trees.  Are  beautifullv 
Illustrated  with  Christmas  pictures,  designed  by  L.  Prang  & 
Co..  and  as  tliey  fold  flat,  can  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price.  t>ne  doz..  K  Ih.,  50  cts.  Xo  savt'ples  sent,  but  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  COIINELL  &  SHELTON, 
P.  O.  Box  1ST7.  Birmingbani.  Ct. 

FariaiD  Improvefl  f  oven  Wire  M 


Tlie  most  beautifnl,  durable*  and  elastic  spring  ever 
invented,  needing  imt  a  tiiuuket  or  light  iiiatires^  to  make 
them  luxuriant.  Ji^specially  adapted  to  warm  climates. 
Hotels,  Steamers,  and  Hospitals,  will  find  them  just  what 
they  need.     Vermin  will  not  live  in  them. 

Woven  of  fine  wire,  it  adjusts  itself  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  being  a  perfect  support. 

For  the  testimony  ot  one  who  has  thoroughly  tested  them, 
see  Oct.  No.  of  this  paper.  We  nianui'acture  all  kinds  of 
Woven  Wire  Beds  for  Hospitals  to  oi-der. 

J.  W.  Ma.^on  &  Co..  375  Pearl  St.,  and  O.  E.  Ware  &  Co..  621 
Broadway,  are  my  N'.  Y.  au^ents.  Br  niil)org  &  Wilson,  17 
Commeveial  Place,  New  Orleans.  Price  of  full  size  |l2. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  tr:ide. 

HIRAM    BUCKI\GHAM, 
Cliester,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturer. 


A.11  the  Best  Makes  of 


LATHES, 


SCROLL  SAWS, 


J  with  Jig  and  Circular  Saw  At- 
tachments; Tool  Chests,  with  Best  Quality 
Tools;  Sorrento  Saws,  Tooly.  Wood  and  De- 
piens.  Hardware  and  Tools  for  Amateurs. 
Carpenters,  Machinists,  and  Mechanics  of 
all  trades.  Send  3c.  etamp  for  Catalogues, 
I  and  state  U)/m£  At  »rf  of  Tools  or  Macliines  you  require. 

"TALLMAN&McFADDEN,  607  Market  St.,  Phila. 


GardenEvgink  andFieh  EXTIH- 
GCIBHER.— PrtiU-cts  Buildiugs  from 
Fire,  aud  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Inncls.  Tlirows  waler  50  ft.  Easily 
i  carried.  No  DweltinE,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  shoiilJ  be  wUhout 
the  Fowntnin  Pump.  Send  for  larpo 
Tlbistrated  Cirnil.ir.  J.  A.  WHIT- 
MAN. S'de  Projirielor  aod  Rlaau- 
f:u-tiirer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


B^"  FRIENDS  I    If  vou   are  in   any  wav  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

THE    A    B    C    OF    BEE    CULTURE. 

.Tust  Published,  will  rtdl  vou  all  al^ont  tiie  l;itc5t  improve- 
nienis  in  scrnrinLr  and  Marketing  Honey,  "ir  n<-w  i  ]h. 
Section  Honey  Boxes*  Ail  ainMit  mal<iiii,'  Artificial 
Honey  Cninb,  Candy  for  Bees*  Bee  Hunting, 
Artificial  Swarminc:,  Bee  Moth,  ttc.  Nothing pateiit- 
ed.  Part  First,  fiitly  illnslraii'd  with  mstlv  En^ravinps, 
mailed  for  '^'ic. A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BLAKE'S   PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substanreslo 

any  required  size.    Also,  any  kind  of 

M'dXK   fur   IU)\nsaiid  fnr  ('oncp.ktk,  &c. 

A.idrL-ss        BLAKn  (  lirSIIKi:  CO.. 

New  lliivf n.  Conn. 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Bn  i  Iders  Hard  n-are.— E^ervl  bin  tin  pci'ssaTV  fnr  build- 
ing ,,|-  ii.;,  liiiii^r  III,-  linnse.  Barn,  or  Outtunise^.  IVIachin- 
is'H  Hardware,  -^crcvv^.  Washers.  RnUs.  Wrenelics,  etc. 
Housr  Fiirni«4hins  Goods,  inrliKllnL'  nefri»r*Ti\iors,  al- 
so FarminiT  iMiplomrnfs  ■■i'^^<\  TooIm  nfall  kinds 

JOSKPII  T.  FARRINGTOX. 
tj^Z  Ho^vnrd  Si..  Xcw  York  ('ity._ 

GREAT    REDUCTION!!! 

Prnnpnn  Knittinc  Marhlnop.  ■  fpntrnnnlnl  Award  i.    N'o.  ITiT 

Korth  KiKlilh   SI,,  riiilnilc'lphla,  I'li.    G.  A.  gnlmbv.  AKcnt. 

I'RIf'E  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  S)  Ncodlc.  fm.m.  formerly  tldcn. 

No.  a         "         72       ■'  ll.m.         ••  23.1111. 

No.  3        "        M      "  la.on,        "  2l.no. 

No.  4         '•       100       ■•  12..V),         "  25.00. 

(SLx  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 


HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 

Price,  $5. 

Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual- 
ity and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend- 
ing the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


A  long  felt  Need  supplied. 

Tli.^    SENSIBLE    COLLAR 

PAD  i>J'--l  wliat  ii^nanifsut'-i'sts, 
a  nL-ikcl  LLallitz-rPaii.conibinii.e  the 
advantages  of  Firmness,  Elastteity. 
and  ilie  medicinal  properties  of 
tanin.  No  pad  ever  liefore  intro- 
duced fjives  such  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  warranted  to  cure  sore  necks  and  lo  pievent 
calls.  Ask  vonr  hainess  maker  for  tliem.  Manufactured  by 
the  SOLE  1'J-:AIHEU  fad  CO.  of  OleaH.N.Y. 

BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jaa.  Bradford  &  Co, 

maM'jacturers  of 

French  Bukr  Millstonei, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  MilU, 

Sniut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 
;  I  General  Mill  Furnishing, 

"  Offlce&Pactory,158W.2dSt, 

ci><i>XAri,  o. 

_      _         J.R.StOwart./'rtJ.   W.B.DUDl8p,5«. 
CyPiacii-LISTS  SETJ-T   ON  APPLICATION 

The  Best  Fannin£^  3Iill  in  the  World. 

BUT  THE 
A.  P.  DICKEY 


Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  t^  mar- 
^  ket  dirty  grain. 
^^■^  A  moderate  quality 
^^^of  grain, wellcleaned, 
^^^^- brings  &  better  price 
^^  than  the  nlce'<t  grade 
dirty  condition. 


Address    A.  P.'PICKEY,  Racine,  WU 


BALDWIN'S 

ATI  ERIC  AN 

Feed  Cutter. 

Easiest  runninfr.  fastest  cut* 
ling  nnichine  in  the  nnirket. 
Cuts  all  kintls  of  Feed.  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.  Su- 
perior to  any  in  the  nmrket. 
^5end  for  Circular,  containing 
Description  and  Price  List. 
C.  i'lKRPONT  A-  (.O.. 
Manufartnreis,  Xew  Haven, Cf 


THE    SILA'EK   &   DEMIIVG    FEED  CVTTEU 

Has  no  superior  in 
the  market.  ^  cle- 
iiiated  for  its  preat  ca- 
pacity, ease  of  running, 
ai:d  its  adaptability  to 
ail  kinds  of  woik.    Our 


ImproTed  Safety 
Fly  Wheel"  is  iiie 
only  iincer^stul  device 
for  preveniiut,' accidents 
so  common  to  Power 
I'ced-Cntlers.  Semi  for 
circulars    giving  pricc3 

1  Inll  particulars 


Man'dby  Silver  (ScDeininsr  Mfff  Co.,  Salcm,  Ohio* 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

conililiiinK' the  latest  best 
inipio\cnicnts.     Alsi"» 

Gale*8  Feed  Cutters, 

both  cv  liiid- 1   and   IvTcr, 

and 

Belcher  A:  Tnylor*B 

Koot  Cutters. 

Foi  fnll  il.M-iijtiun  see 
papc  ;U(i.  Sept.  .No.  Avi. 
AgriciiUiirixt.  For  circu- 
lar and  prtr.e  list  address 
The  Bklcukii  &  Taylor 

Ag'i.  Tom.  Co.. 
riiicMMr  K;,ns-,  Mass. 


SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

r\  MllNv^t<;"ll"'i'abl.-.Mul:n  S.nn  Mill  .»  Ji-laplwl 

.L     U<  Hiir  li'Calilv,  Mill    saw   any  knid  ol   Iorb, 

-■  '  will  dii  as  miicb  work  (pi'Wfr  ■nd  h audi  be- 

cou.ldcred)  an  llic  ticsl  CircuLtr  MiIIr.     IU 

rruiiiL-,  hcii<Milucks.  and  workinc;  parU 

arc  i<r  (i:v  Dio^l  Kubslniilinl  and  i>cmia- 

iicnl  Kind,  bciti^  made  cnilr^'ly  of  iron 

find  Ftecl.      It    if    usiiaMj-   scl   up  nod 

martrd  in  (Wim  r-nt;  to  two  dnr*  time. 

Ir  iK  prn-T-illr  drivrn  by  ihrc'lilng  cn- 

Rini-i  nf  iioi  c'^rrediD^  Icn  horse  power. 

..m  •.'Ortrt  t..  40O0  fofi  nf  loeh  lumber  per 

ic  Mtn  and  t:iiBiiicm»T  convenienUjb* 

alcd  bj  two  ineu,     .'^enJ  for  rir.-ii!ar. 


I^'^IAKAP0U3n7B. 


CHANDLER  i  TAYLOR. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Byraisjno^  any  number  of  Chickens,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  -without  setting  hens,  and  at  small 

cost}  address  for  eircular,  

EDWAKD    A.  SAMUEIiS, 

W^altham,  Mass. 


Bro"v\^n  TL^efylior-rx  Fowls. 

Thev  excel  in  Esrff-prodncingr,  are  Non-setters, 
HARDY,  !in<l  Mature  earlier  rhnn  ;uiv  otlicr  breed. 
MvstSck  (tpeiisi  :n-p  all  First  PREMIUM,  iUiioii!;st 
fhem  I  l.ave  the  NOTED  BROWN  COCK  MAJOR 
S,  wlio  lMi3  tal;en  several  first  and  SPECIAL,  PRE- 
IWTIIMS.  Biiils  mated  in  I'aivs  or  Trios  lor  sale.  Eggs 
™OiM™  13.  EDWARD    LUTZ, 

Or  80  Fifth  -'^Te.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Ems^rorth,  Fa, 

V:»IE  FOIVI...    Red  Ii-isli  Seltei-s, 

and  Show  Carrier  i^iseons.  pliipped  by  J,  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
ot  Gold  Meflals  al  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Fbiladelpbia  ;  .also 
Tlioi-on"-li-brea  Hounds.  Beajiles,  and  otlier  Doirs.  .J.  ('.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  bad  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

SUNNYSIDE    POULTRY   FARM. 

A  well  executed  Ptioto^aph  of  one  of  the  finest  Poultry 
Houses  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  25  cents.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  speakinK  of  niy 
buildin",  says,  that  it  is  aUo^etlier  more  elegant  than  any- 
thing that  has  appeared  in  the  Poultry  World. 


TOWANDA, 


W.    C.    TRACY, 


PA. 


High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  P.rown  and  White  Leghorns,  Hoiidans, 
and  G.  S.  Uantanis.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  piices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  .fS.OO  per  13,  or  $5.00  for  26.  Please 
state  what  von  want.  Send  for  Circular. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSEIiYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

~  POLANDS. 

A  few  choice  Chicks  for  sale  of  Buff  and    Golden 

"Polands,"  from  my  importation  of  ISn. 

CHAP.LF.S  E.  PF:P.RT.  TVollaston,  Mass. 


Blaoli  15a  ss  for  stocking  ponds— Pelcin 
Ducks,  Bronze  &  Narrasansett  Turkeys,LiKht 
Brahma-,  j'ersey  Cattle,  A.  /  C  C.B.  and  Coiswolds, 
at  low  priers      Addr.-ss      w.  CLIir.   Myslie  Bridge,  Ct. 


A  spleu'led  32  page  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  ttie 
Breeding  and  Management  ol 

POULTRY,   PIGEONS   AND   PET  STOCK. 

It  has  the  largest  oorpa  of  practical  breeders  as  editors  and  cor- 
respondents of  any  journal  of  its  class  in  America,  and  ia 

THE  FINEST  POULTEY  JOUENAL  liT  THE  WOELD. 

SUBSCRIPTION.  $l.'-!o  per  year,  strictly  in  advance.    Send  13ct3 
for  Specimen  Copy.  c.  J.  WARD,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

XS2  CXiA.E,3C  ST.,  CmC-A^G-O- 

Evervbndy  to  suliscrihe  to 
the  Southern  Poultry 
Journal  ;  a  handsomely 
lUustrutud  Monthly  MaE;a- 
I  zine,  devoted  lo  f  oultrv. 
Pet  Stock,  and  Generiil 
Sporting:  Matter.  Only  $3.00  per  year,  post-paid;  sample 
copies  :iO  cts.  Correspondence  solicited  lor  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Journal  on  all  subjects  of  interest  relating 
thereto.  Secretaries  of  liifle  and  Gun  Clubs  are  requested 
to  favor  us  with  notes  of  their  movements,  etc.  Addiess 
E.  13.  HARTWELL.  Puhlisher,  P.  O.  Box  ii9,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  "POULTRY  WORLD." 

The  leddin^  American  Mag^azine  of  its  class.  An  elegant- 
ly lUnstrated  Monthly.  $]:25  a  year.  Always  fresh,  practi- 
cal, original  and  instructive.  On  trial,  onlv  35  cts.,  for  S 
iiionMis.  (12  (Jhromos  in  present  vol.  1877.)  75  cts.  extra,  for 
the  year,  with  these  choice  pictures,  to  annual  subscribers. 

(^~  The  13  Cliromos  arc  the  Ijcst  ever  issued. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

BEST    COWS    A]«I>  HORSES. 

The  nnder.sjsned.  for  many  vears  breeder  of  Jerser  Cattle 
and  H;irablet"nian  Horses.  ofFei-s  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  70  hc:i<\  of  thoroutrh-bred  and  grade  .lersey  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  a. id  :'0  bovs'^p  and  colts  of  rxH  iifres.  Parties 
are  invited  to  t^xamine  ihe  stock  before  purchasing.  All 
Stock  sold  by  me  is  guaranteed  as  repicse?}ied. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London.  Conn. 


Imperial    Egg    Food. 


FOK. 

ALL   VARIETIES 

OK 

POULTEY. 


(Trade  Mark  ) 


LAYING    HENS, 

YOUNG    CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 
TURKEYS. 

^VILX^    IMA.'K.E    HETVS    T^A^^^, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during  moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  flue  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 
100  per  cent.  Half  of  the  chicks  die  annuallv.  This  makes  bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them.  Packages  to  mix 
with  50  weight  ordinary  feed,  50  cts. :  larger  for  Jl.OO  and  $2.W.    Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.    Liocal  Asents  Wanted. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

n.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.     |     John  F.  Henry  &  Co.,  B.  li.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.     |     Benson  &  Burpee,  Philadelphia. 
CHARLES    R.    AI>L,E!V    &    CO.,   Pioprictois,  P.  O.  Box  103.  Hartford,  Conm. 


Aiericai  Yeteriiary  EeTiei. 

Blouthly  Journal  devoted  to  Veterinary 

Science  and  Veterinary  Interest. 

A    LtAUT.viiD,  M.D.,  V.S..  Editor.— Americau  Veterinary 
College,  141  W.  54th  St.,  ^.  r. 

Subscription  Price,  S5. 00  a  year. 

FARMER'S 


By  Peof.  I.  Law,  Cornell  TJniversity,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
"  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language."— C'>7f»/r'/  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  riiail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

Hallock's   Sportsman's   Gazet- 
teer and   General  Guide. 

An  Eucvclopedia  of  900  paj;es,  comprising  fullest  instruc- 
tion in  Huntiue.  Fishing,  Boating,  Training  and  Diseases  of 
Dogs.  Woodcralt,  Taxidermy,  etc..  with  a  Directory  to  the 

Brincipal  Game  llesorts  of  North  America.  By  Charles 
.ALLOCE,  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  and  Rod  and  Gun. 
Price  ¥3.  Published  bv  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 111  Fulton  St.,  Kew  York.    Second  edition  now  ready. 


AniTYial 


MEAL 


[Patented.]      

FO»  I'O'lvr-S  AaTJtt  SW^JCyH,  made  from 
Fresh  Beef  and  Fresh  Bones  dried  and  ground 
to  a  Sweet  Meal,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of 
parched  grains,  making  a  "wholesome,  cheap  and 
highly  concentrated  food,  one  fourth,  fed  with  three 
fourths  other  food, once  a  dai/y  being  an  ample  quan- 
tity. The  best  egg-producing  food  ever  prepared. 
Keeps  well,  and  fowls  or  swine  eat  it  with  a  relish. 
Extensively  used  for  four  years.  Trial  bags,  con- 
taining 30  lbs.,  $1.00.  100-lb.  bag,  $2.50.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  it.  Send  for  circular  with  testimonials. 
\r.  M.  Bonker  &  Co.,  43  CHATHAM  ST.,  Boston, 
jeS"  Sole  Agents  for  Stockbridge  Manures. 


WILLIAM  OEOZIEE, 

BEACON  HILIi,  NortUpoit,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Keceived  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  bis  stock  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved  Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. 

For  Ssilc  at  neetM'oo«l  Stocli  Farm, 
near  Frankfort,  Ey.,  Thoroughbreds,  Trotter.s.  Jersey 
Cattle.  &c.    Address J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

N,    GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  G%vyned<1,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses.  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester. 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Toulonse.Bremen.Hons  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
TurkevK.  Dorkings.  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl.  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats.  Rabbits.  Fer- 
rets, Guinea  Piss.  White  Mice.  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cow.=:  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

PfllliDlHil  OR  mm  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REF.D.  Aiibnrn.Geaus^  Co.,  Oliio,  Breeder  and  Ship- 
per of  Colswold  Sheep, "Mafiie  Hoes,  Eror.ze  Turkeys,  nnd  nil 
the  leading:  kinds  of  fancy  Ponltrr.    Send  for  Circular,  free. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
..    _   _  STON    MRRCHANT, 

141RcarleSI.,%'e\v  Yoi-lt.  EHabii.'ifiedin  i>^->.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


EUFUS  L.COLE, 


Lewis'  Lancashire  Swine. 


Imported  by  the  undersigned.  These  swine  have  taken 
first  premiums  wherever  exhibited  in  England  and  tms 
country.  Awarded  the  three  highest  premiums  over  all 
competitors  at  New  England  Ag'l  Fair,  held  at  Portland, 
Maine,  Sept.,  18TI.  White  in  color,  well  lianed,  very  liardy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened,  very  prolific,  large  size,  mature 
early.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS,  Lawn  Farm,  Franiinsham,  Mass. 

DECIDED   BARGAINS 

in  BERKSHIRES,  TORKSHIKES,  CHESTER 

WHITES,  and  other  breeds  ul  all  ;mvs.  A \  U&HIRE 
cYLvES.  FANCY  I'Otl.THY.  Pl.l.MOtTH 
KOCKS  a  specialty.     BREEDER'S   MANUAL,  16 

full-n:iee  stock  cuts,  i^  cts. 

P  E>=     •"-        BENSON.    BURPEE  &  CO., 

2-.i3  Church  St.,  i'hlladelphia,  Pa. 


MA'GlEo,;  POLAND«'i=^3^5  CHINA, h.-)GS 

PA^RTfES  WANTING;THlS.SfDCK  PURE;SH.0ULD  SEND 
TO  Hi  A  D  0  U  A  RTEfiSl  A  N  b  AR.OR  E  SSJ«ElAS_  AB  0  V  El . 


CHESTER   WHITES, 

PREIIIliU    HEADQUARTERS    STOCK. 

Also,    Improved      Torkshire     and     Berkshire 

Pigs,  all  ages.— Tiioronghbred  Jersey  and    Ayrshire 

CalTes,    "deep   butter  and  milk  ■'iti-ains"  a  si'ecialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  DoKS,  bred  and  tor  sale  by . 
FRANCIS  MORllIS.  311'.  Walnut  St.,  Phtladelphia. 

POLIND  CHINI  BOGS.  - 

FP.ANK  PETTIT,  Salem,   N.  J.    Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

Sure  Poland  China  Swine.    Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 
efore  purchasing  elsewhere.    Large  stock  on  hand. 

PREMIUM  (HESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAJSr,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Hal!  Bros.)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  inakeasnecialty  of  breed- 
ins  the  tineststrains  of  Essex.  Suffolk,  Berkshire,and  Po- 
land China  piirs.  Prices  ^oj' card  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   A  few 'splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  fine  boars  now  ready. 


PIGS. 


The  Largest  Herd  of  Pure-bred 

Essex  in  the  World. 

PRICES    REDUCED. 

For  the  next  month,  or  six  weeks,  I  will  send  pure,  weU- 
bred,  and  very  choice  Essex  pigs,  two  or  three  months  old, 
at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

Boar,  $18.  Boar  and  sow,  not  akin,  $35.  Boar  and  two 
sows.  $50.  Boar  and  three  sows,  $65.  Boar  and  four  sows 
$80.    Boar  and  six  sows,  or  two  boars  and  four  sows,  $100. 

Choice  pigs,  six  to  eight  months  old,  at  the  following  low 
rates  :  Boar,  $25.  Boar  and  bow,  not  akin,  $45.  Boar  and 
two  sows,  $63.    Boar  and  three  sows,  $S0. 

I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  If  desired,  only 
one-third  of  the  money  need  be  paid  in  advance.  Balance 
C.  O.  D.    For  further  information  address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Sloreton  Farm.  Roclie«ter,  JT.  T. 
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AlVtERICAlSr    AG-RIOULTXJRIST. 


4=85 


Prize  Medal  and  Diplomii  awarded  at  the  Centennial,  and 
Diploma  from  tiie  Fi-:inklia  Institute.  Premiums  from  every 
State  and  Countv  wliere  exliiljitcd-  Hoes  Wiieat.  Peas, 
Beans,  and   Corn,  and  Corn  when  drilled  in  for  Dairy  pur- 

goses.  Will  hoe  one  acre  of  wheat  per  hour,  and  every  acre 
oed  will  add  5  to  10  bushels  per  acre  more  for  beins:  hoed, 
and  thereby  fuUv  douitle  tlie  net  profits,  as  has  been  proven 
by  the  best  practical  and  model  farmers.  Has  been  lately 
improved  for  strength  and  convenience.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  2-wheeled  vehicle,  or  drill,  by  removing  hoes  and 
pivoting  to  the  draft  pole.  Price  on  board  track  for  attach- 
ment, $oO  ;  do.,  No.  3,  mnch  better,  $:i'>.  No.  1,  perfect  with 
"Wheels.  ?60.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Everything 
■warranted  sound,  and  one  day's  trial  in  the  field,  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  can  be  returned.  Agents  wanted .  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular.'!,  containing  practical  trial  and  results. 
Sena  orders  early,  that  ttiey  mav  ue  made  and  reach  destina- 
tion in  time  for  spring  use.    Adihoss 

A.  B.  TRAVIS,  Mann  fact  nrer, 
Brandou,  Caklaud  Co.,  i>lxcfa. 


Mill. 


This  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  most 
durable  and  per 
feet  iron  leed  mill 
ever  oflered.  It 
'is  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can 
be  rnh  bv  "Wind 
Steam,  Water,  or 
Horse  power.  The 
chilled  iron  platen 
have  grinding  sur 
faces  on  both  sides 
and  can  be  re 
versed,  thus  mak 
ing  one  set  equal 
to  two  on  the  old 
plan.  An  extra  set 

IS  sent  with  every  _ 

machine,  and  the  Oc>' 

two  sets  will  grind  Four  Thou  \nd  Bubhel^^  of  g;oo  1  Feel. 
New  plates  can  bt,  had  lor  $1.,.t  per  set.  Tliese  nullt- ai  e 
built  wholly  of  iron.  Cexcepttlie  Hopper,)  are  stronir,  efhci- 
ent,  and  durable  Tliousands  are  in  use  on  Stock  Farms — 
every  one  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Every  farmer 
Bhould  tiave  one  and  grin'l  bis  own  Feed. 

Send  for  Catalogue  ajid  Price  List  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

B:i<nvi.-i,  Knuc  Co..  111. 

Manufacturers  of  Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mills. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man    His  Own    Miller, 


^^^^ 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex- 
tra expense.  Tiie  only  Mill  grind- 
ing' Corn  and  Cob  successlully 
tliat  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grnids  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
si.vxrFACTrr.ED  bv 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SOX  &  CO., 
93'2  N.  3nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 


No  cold  or  sore  lingers,  i  C  used 
with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  l)e  used 
without  gloves  or  mitten?, if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  thue.  Taken  6  Pre- 
miums, One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  for 
-i:>cts.;  ."ifor  $1.00. 

CITY    NOVELTY    CO., 
103  s.  8tli  St.,  I'liiladelphiii,  Pa. 

Morri><town,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. 
Gents  .'^Vlcaic  send  me  100  HnsUera  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  Was  out  about  3  hours  and  took  ordci's  for 
!i5  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurrv;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  husker  ;  they  do  all  you  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  wlio  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  haa 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it. J.  H.  Wat:kf.u.  Morri-itown,  Fa. 

CORN  SHELLERS 


CORN 

HUSKER. 

"City  Novelty  Co. 


COEIT    MILLS, 


For  Hand  or  Tower  use. 
Guaranteed  the  best  machines 
for  the  monuy  in  the  market. 

Shellers,  $5.     Mills^  $12. 

Every  farmer   should   have 
I  one.      Send    for     Descriptive 
Circulars.    Agents  Wantrd. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 

Pittslmi-^U.  Pa. 

A  lirisrhti  rlircrfiil  appenrnuco  of  Foivis  and 
Chirks.  an<l  nhnndimrr  of  etrcM  insurr«l  by  iisiiiir 
Imperial  Eke  Food.    See  Adv't.  page  4S4. 


THE    LANCASTER 

Portable  Grist  Mill. 

Horse-Po«*r  aiitl  Grist  I>Iill  combined. 
Friction  avoided—Power  «t  Space  economized. 
A  long  felt  "Want  Supplied. 
Every  Farmer  liis  oAVii  3Iiller. 

This  mill,  with  twenty  incli  stones,  worked  with  two  or 
four  horses,  will  grind  from  three  To  five  bushels  of  line  meal 
or  ilour  per  hour.  It  is  simple  and  durable  in  coiistruction, 
and  can  be  easily  raanased  by  any  farm  hand.  It  occupies 
no  move  space  than  is  required  byanyordinary  horse-power. 

Price  of  the  comhined  Mill  and  Horse-Power.  S'^TiO. 

Civcnlars  with  fall  description  sent  upon  application. 

Address  C.  C.  LAXCASTElt,  O'i  Broadwav,  New  York.  (P. 
O.  Box:^:^l.i  or  LAN'CASTELi  &  LUCKE.  liichmond.  Va. 

Agricultural    Implements 

FOR    FALL,    A\D    "WIXTEIl    TTSE. 

ICE    TOOLS,    etc. 

Address     R,    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  St., 

MEW     YORK. 

THE     COOK    EVAPORATOR, 

FOB  lIiEC>G 

CIDER    JELLY 

AND 

MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR. 

Eeduced  P?'/ce.s. 
BIymyer  Manufacturiuar  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Steam  Engines,  Threshers.  Bells.        Circulars  sent  free. 

Preiinm  Fan  Grist  Mill. 

Grinding  parts  arc  of  Steel,  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  Is  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Is  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  horse-powers. 

Stud  for  descriptive  Circular. 

"\V3I.    L.    BOYER    &    BRO., 

Pliiladclpliia,   Pa., 

MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILL 

Shells  and  Grinds  Six  to  Fifteen 
bushels  of  Corn  per  hour.  Two  to 
foar  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu- 
lar.   Address 

St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co., 

MisUa^^'aUa,  Iiid. 

Dodge    Hay    Press — Automatic    Feed. 

Puts  10  tons  in  a  common  car— Prtsses  a  car  load.a  da}-— 
Portable  as  a  wagon.    Gviarautccd.    Address 

MOnA'WK  &  HL'DSO>r  M'F'G  CO..  Waterford.  X.  Y.. 

~~  CPj^fSS*.  ADORtSE  FC"?  CfPCULi" 


POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

wixn 

Double   Platform. 

B003IER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYR.\fl>:K.  N.  V. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

STOCK  nilSEKS,  FEEDERS  AND  OTflERS, 

Tio  J.  I.  CADS  i  CO.,  Si:inc,  Wis., 

TREAD    POWER 

Will  Cnt  or  Qriad  Uore  Feed  tha  any  in  nao. 

AJ,i|)tcJfor  Sawiii);,  Elcvaliiij;.  Drillinj; 

and  Shoi>  I*urpoics. 

.a-CATAl-OGUIi  SEIiT  I-R11E..£. 


THE 

GLOBE  NAIL 

THE  BEST  HORSE  SHOE 
Ml  iVER  MADE. 

Ai.out  ten  years  ago  tlie  GLOBE  NAIL  C03IPAirr 

of  Bostou«  pur  on  llie  market  tlie  first  pointeii,  polished 
and  flnislied  Horse  Shoe  N'ails  readv  for  drivina;.  i'revions 
to  that  time  all  Hoise  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
tiieni  made,  by  ttie  siioers  in  their  own  shops  at  the  I'ate  of 
but  six  pounos  per  day. 

The  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
;ind  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
tliat  all  manufacturers  oi  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  ihe  hist  ten. 
years  it  lias  been  the  model.  Each  yenr  the  Nail  h:is  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
cdncated  the  shoers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  perfeit. 


finished '^^''^^ 


liighest 


Group 

Jud-n-3 

XV. 


At  tite  Centennial  ExpositioLi  in  Pbihidelphia,  we  were 
awarded  tlie  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail: 

IXTKRyATTOXAI.  EXHIBITION,  1S76. ) 

U.  S.  Centennial  CoiiiiissiON.  J 

[Btrr.EATJ  OP  Awards.] 

PniLADELPniA,  Jime  2-,  1876. 
JN'o.  239,  Globe  Xail  Co.,  Boston,  Jlastt.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed.  Polished  and  Finished.    The 

uniformitv  in  size,  smoothness  of  finisli,  hardness  and  tenaci- 

tv  of  the  Iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  eictdlence  of  the  head 

a"n(l  point,  the  tensile  slrcnuth  of  bodv,  and  rivetiiij;  nioper- 

tics  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  tlieni  of  the  very  liigh 

class  of  manufacture. 

llecommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  I'hila..  Chairman,") 

J.  D.  IMIU)DEN.  Kichmond.  Va.. 

CHARLES  STAPLES.  Portland,  Me.,  \ 

G.  L.  REICT),  Clearfield,  Pa..  ( 

DAV.  MrllARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

T.  DIEFENUACH.  Gernumy,  J 

"We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  daily 

from  all  parts  of  tlie  country: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1S77. 
Gt.obe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postnl  card 
roncerniusi  your  Nail.  LKeft-rrlm;  to  a  scnrrilnns  advt'riise- 
ment  and  postal  card,  di^^parasing  tlieGlnhe  Nail,  circulated 
bv  a  rival  mannfactnicr  over  the  humbn::  signulure  of 
"Iliiruanc  Societv  lor  the  Preveniion  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals." No  Sooie'tv  bearing  that  title  ever  esisted.)  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  crnelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,—!  desire  to  ^ay  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail,  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensire 
Horse  Shoer,  vet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  ilie  ditlcrent 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
niv  sliop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  yeiirs.  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  Hie  heavy  draft  horse  to  ihe  tender  footed  rnn- 
ning  horse;  and  t  can  salelv  saj'  it  hns  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toashness,  Sbape*  and  FiuisfaiU'it  has 
any  equal*  Ihave  used  about  fiiieen  linndred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  ilie  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  found  four  impfrfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  vears  ago  and  received  in  return  four  pcriect 
ones,  for  which  accept  mv  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those" Imperfect  Nails  In  a  horse's  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  tlie  fault  of  the  Nail  If  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  (he  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  ttvlng  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  lew  cents 
a -i>onnd  ehe.-iper.  we  would  have  lewer  lame  horsos.  I 
know  for  snfety  niid  durability,  with  a  man 
who  undersinnds  his  business  to  drive  them, 
yonr  Nnils  can't  be  bent  I  I ;""  willing  lo  pay  wllli- 
oiit  anv  suit,  lor  all  horses  that  are  himed  m  my  shop  by 
u-Inc  tlu'  Globe  N;>il.  .\s  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present.  I 
shall  eontmne  to  use  It.  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nnlls  lor 
nothing.  I  consider  It  the  salest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse's  foot. 

Tours  Verv  Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  P.  H.  O'NKILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think   I  could  get  eve rv  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sl^ 
this  it  I  thought  it  nece.ssary.  P.  M.  O'N. 


Tlio    best    Ilor«c    Ij*    snre    to     "win,     SO 
CLEAR     TttK    TlCVriv     FOK     TH£: 

GLOBE     NAIL     CO. 
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BUCHAN'S 
CARBOLIC 

MEDICINAL    SOAP. 

The  Healing,  Purifving,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car- 
bolic Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth"- 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highlv  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  impleasnnt  and  dan- 
gerous odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu- 
able in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buclian''s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists, 

Wholesale  Depot, 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  S3  .Tohii    St..  IVew  Torlc. 

TEE   MAYITAUD 


AND    SHOT 


GUNS, 

CREEDMOOR,   lIBD-RABfGE, 
SPORTIXG  and  HU3iTI]VG. 

The  Best  Gnnfor  aU  purpose.'i  ever  manvfuctured.    For 
full  description,  "with  price  list,  address 
BIASS.  ARMS.  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


HALLADAY 


The  only  win-l-niill  award- 
ed TWO  HIEDA1,S  and 
DIPLOMAS  "y  tiie  Cen- 
tenuial  Judges.    Acknowl- 

edired  hy  all  to  be  the  b  <<t 
made,  the  most  perfect  self 
retrulator,  the  most  powerful 
and  Die  most  durable  \\md 
mill  known. 

Every  Mill  Guaranteed 
as   above 
Each   piece  litted  iiid  num 
bered   at  the  Factor\    so  thit 
farmers  and  otiiers  cin  eiect 
their    own    mills  if   dc'^ired, 
usins  our  drawings 
and  instniciions  for 
a  guide.    Send  for 
Illustrated       Cata- 
logue ft  Price  List. 

U.    S.   "WIND    EN- 
GINE &  PUMP  CO, 
1Jatavi.\,  Kaxe 
Co.,  III. 


W.    S.    BLUNT'S 

UNIVERSAL 


/I 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  lur  The  house  or 
for  ont-door  irells  of  anv 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ol  working,  and  durabilitv. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re- 
volved, so  as  to  allow  the  liandle 
to  work  at  anv  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  ifavinEr  close  top=. 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  rn  nnr  mnv 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  W'ELIj 
non-freezinffFIKEPLMIP. 
Alsot  Blunt^s  Sand  Vacu- 
um Cbaiiibers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  Tvells, 
pitSt  miuest  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l>^-inch  to  4-incli 
suction  pipe. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  ISVWG  CO., 
yi  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  Nevr  ^  ork, 
■VTestern  Agency,  Newton  &  Hale, 

Chicago. 
Pacitic  <  oasi  AL-eney.  Dunham,  Car- 
rigan&Co.i  San  Francigico,  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  Countt  pririleges  for  making 
I>riven  "Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  if>i"iveii  W^ell 
I'alent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 
ties, by 

WM.    D.    ANDREWS    &    BRC, 

XEAV    YORK. 

250    MARYLAND    FARMS,  '" JJISJ^ao^e^ '" 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  ("with  all  its  lux- 
uries), in  Talbot  Co..  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.    New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  locatinn,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty^  Easton.  Md. 
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Reasons  why  it  should  circulate  largely  in  Christian 
Families: 

I.     It  is  a  religious  paper,    it  has  convictions,  and  dares  to  stale  them.    It  has  a  creed,  just  as  every 
lionesl  mau  has  a  skeieton.    It  has  a  depth  of  experience  and  breadth  of  charity  to  cover  its  creed. 

2.  It  presents  the  great  interests  of  reform  without  fear  or  favor,    it  is  devoted 

to  the  cause  of  Missions,  Church  Extension,  Freedmen,  and  Sunday-Schools.  It  also  contends  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  inviolability  of  onr  Common  Schools,  the  retention  of  the  Bible  in  our  Com- 
mon Scliools,  public  and  private  integ;rity.  and  temperance,  with   distinguished  ability  and  cleaniess. 

3.  Its  Editorials  are  widely  read,  and  frequently  quoted.    They  strike  the  ereat  ques- 

tions tliat  airitate  the  public  mind,  and  by  a  bold,  independent,  prompt,  and  matured  policy,  hold  the  very 
first  rank  in  molding  public  opinion. 

4.  Its  literary  work  is  of  a  high  order,      its  Bookl^oticcs,  epitomizing  and  criticising,  are  un- 

surpassed. 

5.  Its  Contributed  Articles  are  the  product  of  the  best  minds.    The  first  page  of  any  number  is  worih 

more  than  the  subscription  price  for  a  year. 

6.  Its  Church  News  is  abundant  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

7-     Its  General   News,  n^"'  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  religious  weeklies,  with  more  space  next  year,  will 
supersede  the  need  of  any  other  weekly  newspaper. 

8.    Its  Sunday-School  Helps  are  extensively  quoted  in  other  papers. 
9-    Its  Science  and  Art  Department,  for  which  arran,?eraents  have  been  made,  will  not  be  sar- 
passed  by  any  other  weekly. 

I  O,     Its  Educational   Department  is  as  rich  as  the  edncatioual  interests  of  the  country. 
I  1.     Its  Health   Department  ranks  well,  even  among  medical  journals. 

NEW    DEPARTURES. 

1.  Rev.  Joseph  Cook's  Popular  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  (thirtyin  all,) win  be  pub- 

lished under  copyright,  in  full,  with  the  author's  corrections.  It  is  a  grand  treat  to  see  Cook  handle  the 
scientists.    Each  lecture  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a  year's  subscription. 

2.  An  Agricultural  Department.    Asa  substitute  for  this  Department  in  the  paper,  we  have  made  a 

special  arrangement  with  the  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  by  which  we  can  offer  The  American 
Agriculturist,  acknowledged  to  bo  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  publication  in  the  world 
on  easy  terms  in  connection  with  Tlie  CJiri?(ian  Advocate,  Any  subscriber,  who  wishes  both  the  Advocate 
and  the  American  AgHcidturist  can  have  both  of  them  from  the  reception  of  their  subscription  till  the  end 
o/"187S,  for  $3.75,  which  furnishes  the  Amencan.  Ag7'icxiltiirist  to  aU  desiring  it  for  less  money  than  is  re- 
quired to  secure  it  in  any  other  way.  This  Journal,  illustrated  with  from  600  to  700  original  engravings 
in  each  volume,  and  full  of  practical  suggestions,  interesting  1o  Farmers,,  Gardeners,  Fi^it- Growers^ 
Stock- Saisers.  Oicners  of  Small  Piots,  or  Lots  in  Countrt/,,  VHiage,  and  C/^y,  will  give  to  our  readers  much 
valuable  information  to  be  fonnd  nowhere  else. 

3.  The  Leader  and  his  Class.    A  Department  that  will  consist  chiefly  of  original  contributions. 

4.  The  Children's  Club.     Something  for  each  one. 

5.  Eclectic  Literature.     Selections  from  the  Foreign  and  Home  Magazines  in  each  number  will  enable 

TliC  Christian  Advocate  to  do  the  work  of  an  Eclectic  Magazine.  ^ 

PREMIUMS. 

L  An  elegant  steel  engraving,  on  paper  21x2954  inches,  painted  by  that  eminent  artist,  S.  J.  Gny,  N.  A.,  and  en- 
graved by  A.  H.  Ritchie,  N.  A.,  the  prince  of  steel  engravers,  will  be  given  to  every  subscriber,  old  and  new.  It  is  a 
companion-piece  to  '"  Mercy  at  the  Wicket  Gate,"  and  is  pronounced  by  the  best  of  judges  superior  to  any  premium 
heretofore  offered  by  any  paper  to  individual  subscribers.  No  publisher  of  an  equally  large,  good,  and  oriirinal  steel 
engraving  could  afford  to  pnt  it  on  the  market,  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  a  retail  price  of  less  than  Five  Dollars.  We 
can  give  to  each  Advocate  subscriber  an  origincl  engraving  of  such  size,  artistic  beauty,  and  permanent  value,  only 
because  the  greatest  iiem  of  expense,  the  original  cost  of  the  steel-plate,  is  divided  iaXo  over Jifty-three  thousand  yartB^ 
bringing  the  actual  cost  to  us  of  the  premium  to  each  subscriber  within  onr  reach. 

II.  1.  We  will  give  to  every  agent  who  shall  have  increased  within  his  charge  the  list  of  subscribers  for  1878  over 
the  list  within  that  charge  fur  18T7,  by  three,  at  full  price,  $2.70  each,  including  postage,*  or  who  shall  have  secured 
three  such  subscribers  within  a  charge  where  we  have  none  for  1877.  Phillips  Brooks''  Ta/e  Lectures  on  Preaching,  re- 
cently published  by  Dntton  &  Co.,  and  also  Lectures  delivered  nt  Yale  College  last  month  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  just  announced  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     Retail  price  of  the  two  volumes.  $.3. 

2.  For  an  increase,  as  above  stated,  of  _fir5  subscribers,  we  will  give  TT^ds^^-'s  Vn-adridged  Quarto  JEHdorial  Dic- 
iionai'y,  new  edition.    Publishers'  retail  price,  $12. 

3.  For  an  increase,  as  above  stated,  of  ten  subscribers,  we  will  give  Hie  Webster's  TT7ia?yrldged Bi^Uzonary^  ajid 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  ($S.)    Aggi-egate  retail  prices,  $20. 

4.  For  an  increase,  as  above  stated,  of  fifteen  subscribers,  wc  will  give  The  Webster's  Vnabridged  Dictionary 
Fletcher's  TTwAv?,  ($10),  and  Bishop  Haven's  Mexico,  ($5).    Aggregate  retail  prices,  $27. 

5.  For  an  increase,  as  stated  above,  of  twenty  subscribers,  we  will  give  TJie  Webster's  Vnabridged  Dictionaryy 
Clarke's  Cam7tientary,,  complete,  six  vols.,  ($24).    Aggregate  retail  prices,  $36. 

6.  For  an  increase,  as  above  stated,  of  ticenty-seven  subscribers,  we  will  give  The  Webster's  Viu^idged  Dictionary^ 
and  Chambers'  Cyclopcedia,  English  Edition,,  ten  vols.,  ($30).    Aggregate  retail  prices,  $42. 

The  Dicticnaiy  and  other  premium  books  will  be  delivered  at  805  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  to  agents  entitled  to  receive 
them,  at  any  time  on  the  payments  of  the  amounts  of  their  subscription  list. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  to  aid  in  canvassing,  will  be  furnished  without  charge  ;  alsoa  copy  of  the 
Ameiican  AgiicuUuiists  to  agents  who  will  canvass  for  it  in  connection  with  Tlie  Chiistian  Advocate.  Price,  post- 
paid. The  Christian  Advocate,  $2.70.     The  Christian  Advocate  and  American  Agricidturist  together,  post-paid,  $3.75. 

To  all  nnr  agents  we  say.  Secure  the  Dictionary,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other  premium  books.  If  yon  don't 
want  them  for  yourselves  or  your  children,  j'ou  can  readily  dispose  of  them. 

*  For  example,  if  the  list  was  twentv  snbBCribere  for  1S7T,  It  mustbe  twentv-tbree  enbscribers  for  1878.  We  give  thlg 
Illnstration  because  some  have  wrongly  understood  ua  to  mate  our  ofler  for  three  new  subscribers  In  a  charge  where  we 
have  subscribers  for  1ST7. 

NELSON    &    raiLLIPS,  SOS  Broadvray,  Ne>v  irork. 
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Serviceable  Silver- Plated  Ware.^^^  ,,i,"/  ll^^% 

"Silver  Steel"  and  "Albata"  Silver-Plated.  ^^      ^^Wf  ^^^"^  9''  ^^P^ess, 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  bny  direct    y^:^^'^;^^^^^      prepaid,     Oil     TC- 
ofManafactarers  at  Wholesale  Prices.  y!^^^  ^-^^^^^"^  rPIDT  of   ihp    nrirp 

An  opnortaiiity  is  now  given  lo  Ijuy  any  of  the  silver-     /^^^\^^^^^  l-lipiui    luc    pilVLi 

plated  ware  mauofactured  by  us  direct.    The  goo  is  are   //^^=~w^^^^  6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handie 

made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years.         j^)^^^'/  and  blade,  all  silver-plated .$-2JiO 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods^  like  the  y^^^f^^^^     6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-:>laled ^3.00 

ao-ca.led  "  Preminm  Silver  Ware."  with  which     y^^0^  12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented. .$ljO 

the  market  is  floo-ic'l.  but  are  warranted  as         y^^i^  12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented ?"2.00 

represented.      Remember^    brass  y^,^^  12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented $2.00 

ffoods  are  polsonons  !  /^^^^         i  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated 7.5 

^.-^__  _^— _  y\,jr  1  Sonp  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  longl,  Albata,  silver-plated !f\Xi 

j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ yy^  (See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articl--s.j 

J|M^^^ggj*^^^^^J?^,y^      The  entire  set  <50  pieces) 811.00 

t^Bs  f^V'^^F*  -        /  /y        Since  our  former  advertisements  appeared,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  readers  of 
I^^H  '  -.  ,„  //      j|,g  A.mcriciin    AgricnUnri^l  a  liislier  grade  of  goods  than  those  heretofore  adver- 

V^^K  »  VIA       lised      Votlhat  the  others  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  tlie  new 

V^B  yiHD!/  /M  !lM       designs  (made  e.xprcsslv  for  this  trade)  will,  in  quality  and  nnish,  ue  more  desirable, 

nB^  ~    ^^Wf/wV        and  well  worth  the  small  advance  in  prie. 

'^Rv  _^      ^If/  ■*•!  sums  over  SI  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 

^^S-  yy         Address  STEVENS    BROS.    &    CO., 

^^^i^===-^^^  Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 

The  ••DIAIIOXDIZEI)  .IIEIAL"  Knife  &  Scissors  Sharpener.    Price  only  25  cts. 


"  lies:  in  the  World,"     "  WouM  not  sell  it  for  §.5." 
post-paiti,  25  cents.    Agents  Tvanted. 


'  Worth  a  dozen  steels."     Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials.     Sent, 
Ci.  J.  CAPEWEIili  &  CO.,  Cheshire.  Conn. 


s 


OROLL 

AWS. 


K  CE.\TE5.\IAL  anci  20  State  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMAS 

TO  THE 

Fleetwood  and  Dexter 


For  .iCCUKACY, 

RAPIDITT.   flURABTLITT, 
AND  LOW  COST. 

Prices,   S5   to   S25. 
TRUMP    BROTHERS, 

MANUF-lCTTTREnS. 

■WILMINGTOX,    DEL. 

Send  for  Clrcalar  and  lUas. 

trated  Designs, 


LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  10  CTS. 


^ii?STs«sg" 


COLORED  PHOTOGRAPH  SLIDES,  only  75  cents  each, 

Samrle  Goiori^d  Slide  and  Boot  of  Lectares,  $1.00 

Booii  of  Lantern  Lecture,  only  20  cents. 

Catalogue   of  Second-hand  Ma^c  Lanterns  and   Slides, 

10  CE>'TS,  TIIEO.  J.  HARBaCH, 

80«'^Mbert  f— ;t,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

COLES 

UNIVEESAL  FEED 
SEWING  MACHINE 

K'ew  Priiioiplcs— Impoi'laiit  Improvcnieiits. 

Send  for  de-sa-iptive  circulars. 
Agents  \Vnntecl.  250  West  14tli  St..  New  rorfc. 


TIME  IS  MONEY." 

-    Make  the  most  of  it. 
JERO.V.E'S 

30-Hour  Clocks. 

are  cheap  in  price,  handsome  in 
appearance,  accurate  in  per- 
forrnaiice,  and  durable  in  actual 
service.  They  have  Detached 
Lever  Useapements,  Heavy  Metal 
Movements,  and  balance  wheel 
like  a  watch,  and  consequently 
rnn  in  any  position. 

I    The  "Sl.Xicholas."  imitation  morocco,  (4Ks4) $2  00 

•    The  "Windsor,"  Turkey  morocco,  (43^x5).? 2  50 

The  "Cabinet."  black  walnut,  (6x4Ki.'. 3.50 

The  "  Boudoir,"'  uctairon,  morocco,  "i  5  in.) ,  see  cut 3J» 

The  "  Eoslyu,"  octagon  Scotch  plaid,  (5  in.»     3.50 

The  '-Melrose,"  Scotch  plaid.  .6x4K',  mantel 3^ 

The -'Holyrood,"  polished  white  holly,  >6x4>£) 3.50 

Carefully  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price - 
Wholesale,  ?15  to  $27  per  dozen,  by  express. 

S.    B.    JERO.nE    «fc    CO.. 
Established  1S56.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mi^ailEIANTERNS 


and  Stereopticons  ol  :U1  kinti:^  and  pricrs.— Views  illus- 
tradiii  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
PrqfiOible  bu^ineJis  for  a  man  tcitk  small  capital.  Also, 
riantex*nB  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Enter tainmenVi.  74-page  il- 
lustrated Catalosue  free. 

McALLISTEK,  M'f 'ff  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


„        LARGEST  5.CHEAPrST  STOCK.    ^     -  "°'"'- 


LADIES! 

—     ^.^  ::    It,   BEWARE  OF 


Imitations. 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  In  sendincj  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  Indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  will 
be  saved.    If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus :  "  For  Premium."    For  larcer  Clubs  paste  an  additional  paper  at  the  bottom.] 


mmm 

To                                                                             (FOKM.) 
Orange   Judd    Comjynny,            | 

245  Broadway,  Xeiv  York.  \ 

.-,187 

S|lil==|5;i^ 

Hereicith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0,  addresses  of 

...  subscrilers,  at  $ 

each. 

including  postage  to  be  prepaid  ly  the  Puilishers.     Please  find  inclosed  S.... 

r«  O  a  S  — ^  C-S  c  m  O 

(Signed.) , 



Old  or  Xew. 

NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

STATE. 

1. 

3 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 

7. 



8. 

9. 

10. 
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S  REDUG 


OUR    TERMS    ARE    THE    UE; 

Send  for  ouv  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

VHE    GHEAT    AJIERICAN    TEA    COMPANY, 
F.  O.  liox  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


CLIPPER  Vertical  Engines,  off  and  on  wheels  ! 

Price  on  wheels.  *!  Horse  Power,  $4S5.  8  Horse  on  wheels, 
Price  $700.  Dry  Steam  Horizontal  Engines,  S  Horse  Pow- 
er Climax,  on  wheels,  S9-.i5.  Builders  of  StJitionarv  Eugines, 
4  styles,  from  6  to  20ii  Hoise  Power.  Corlis's  Engines,  Extra 
Finish  and  cut  off  Engines.  Crank  Stationarv,  and  Plain 
Finished  Engines,  Boilers.  Circular  Saw-.Mills.'&c.  Succes- 
sors to  tJtica  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerlv  Wood  &  Mann, 
Established  1S5T.  We  have  the  largest  hue  o£  Engine  Pat- 
terns in  United  States. 

TAYLOR    MAlVTTFACTTJRJnVG    CO., 
AVestnilnster,  Maryland. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted. 

"  Eclipse" 


EH&IHE 

[See  pase  240, 
Agriciiltzcrist: 
1.^77.]  Send  ior 
Centennial 
Judges'  Report 
and  Catalogue 
of  Engines,Boil- 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FBICK  &   CO., 

Waynesboro, 
Franl;linCo„Pa 


BOOKWALTER   EXGIISE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  nianased.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En- 
gine aud  Boiler  complete,  includiusc 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxingj,  at 
the  low  price  of 

3     Horsc-PoTFer §343.00 

i«        "  "  283.30 

6«        "  "  343..90 

:S~  Put  on  Cars  at  Spriiigfleld,  Ohio. 

JAMES    LEFFEL   &   CO., 
SpringHeld    Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


NEW    ECONOMIZER   BOILER   AND   ENGINES, 

Monnted  and  not  Mounted  for  Agricultural  and  all  pur- 
poses—now taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors. 

The  only  Agricuitiiral  Engine 

with    RETURN   FLUE  BOILER  in  use. 

Fire  passes  from  Fire-box,  whjcli  i'  surr*.unded  uitli  water— 
througli  a  13  to  i")  in.  flue,  according  to  size— passing  ihrongii  the 
water  in  Boiler  to  the  Chamber  in  rear,  and  then  back  to  the 
front  through  3  in.  fines. 

All  sparks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— All  wrought  iron. 

TUe  Clieapest,  most  Economical,,  yet  powei-fal 
Engine  in  the  marlcct.  and  is  the  best  and  safest  EtearaiDK 
Boiler  in  use.  "We  invite  competition  with  any  first-class  maker. 
It  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  horizontal  boiler 
built.  Before  buying,  see  one  or  send  for  full  particulars,  circu- 
lars, etc.,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing 

WHITMAN    &    BURRELL, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  or  HrBBELl,  &  CO.'S  NEW 
GAXG  CHEESE  PRESS,  with  right  to  use  the 
Banclaj^er  and  all  Patents  Guaranteed. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  .\ew  .\pparatus  and  Furnishings  for  Cheese  and  Butter  Factories. 
Agents  for  AnnaUoine,  Johnson's  Patent  Fly-proof  Cheese  Grease  ;  Prof.  Arnold's  Liquid  Extract  of  Sennet,  etc. 

"'  SNYDER'S 

LITTLE  mm  STEAM  ENGINE. 

FOR  FARMERS,  MACHINISTS,  PRINTERS,  AND  ALL 

REQUIRING  LIGHT  POWER. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Srx  Horse  Power.    Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler  Complete, 
from  ?il50  to  §459.  We  make  the  Strongest  Boiler  and  the  Best  Engine  in  the  country. 
Can  at  our  Factory  and  examine,  or  send  for  free  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
—  ,  ,  ,    _  Catalogue. 

'  ^'TTl  l-W'AVW'^W''  SXrOER    BROS.,  94  Falton  St.,  Xew  Tork. 


MOM  I 


Made   j-apidhf  witli   Stencil  and  Kev  Check 

Outfits.    Catalogues  and  Samples   KfiEE.    S. 

.  SpEXCER,  112  Wiishinglon  St. .Boston, Mass. 


SKINNEE 

PORWBLE  EXCISE 

334  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 
All  parts  duplicated. 
Send  for  circular. 
SKIXXER  &  "WOOD,  . 
Erie,  Pa. 


Bay's  $60  AntODiatlG  Inciliator 

Hatches  and  rears  the   young  chicks!     Highest   poBSible 
endorsements ! 

Bay's  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

Kuii  in  any  positic-n  ;  keep  good  time,  and  give  warning 
when  there  is  daned*  of  fire.    Sent  by  mail.    Price  $5. 
Address  OAY    BROS.    &    CO., 

93  Linden  AT-enuc,  JBaltimore,  3Id. 


OEANGE   JUDD   CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Tort  City, 


>  Publishers  of  Books  on  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture.  Architecture, 
Field  Sports,  Hoi-ses,  Cattle.  Poul- 

'  try,  Bees,  Swine,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 
DeacriptiTe  Catalogaes  free  to  all  applicants. 


Any  of  the  good  books  in  the  following  list  will 
be  forwarded  by  mail,  post-jmid^  on  receipt  of  price. 

Allen's  American  Cattle $2.50 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  This 
"book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the 
author  in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds 
adds  to  the  weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  en- 
abled him  to  produce  a  work  which  will  at  once  make 
good  its  claims  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
An  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  orderly,  me- 
thodical arrangement,  condensing  a  great  variety  of 
information  into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and 
enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  By  Lewt:3  F.  Allen.  Illnslrated. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book...$2.60 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers' 
hand-hooks  for  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
Hon,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  of  the  work  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  full  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN FARM  BOOK.  Originally  by  Richaed  L.  Al- 
len, Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Swine  Hnsbandry $1.75 

A  Practical  ^Manual  for  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
Management  of  Swine,  and  the  Prevention  and  Treat- 


ment of  their  Diseases.  While  written  from  a  West- 
ern breeder's  standpoint,  the  nsefnlness  of  the  book 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  fullest  and  freshest  compendium  relating  to 
Swine  Breeding  yet  offered.  By  F.  D.  Cobtjex,  a 
Western  Practical  Farmer  and  Breeder. 

Harris  on  the  Pig $1.50 

The  points  of  the  various  English  and  American  breeds 
are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is 
equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  few  pigs, 
and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale.  By  Joseph 
Harris.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Dadd's  Modem  Horse  Doctor. $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes, 
Nature,  aud  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lameness  of 
Horses;  embracing  recent  and  improved  Methods,  ac- 
cording to  an  enlightened  system  of  Veterinary  Prac- 
tice, for  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Illus- 
trated.   By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Y.  S.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.... $1,50 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  presening  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  with  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes, 
and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy  Manage- 
ment.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnlturist $1.50 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  works  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  depart- 
ments of  Propagation,  Culture,  etc.,  with  one  hundred 
and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustratins;  the  various 
operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By  An- 
drew S.  FtTLLER,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth, 12mo. 

Gregory  on  Squashes 30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  he  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set- 
ting of  the  fruit;   ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 


during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregoet.  Paper 
Cover,  12mo. 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  $1.50 

A  now  well  known  aud  standard  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening.  It  is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the 
first  book  of  the  kind  prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener, 
in  this  country.  The  author's  successful  experience  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  enables  him  to^ve  a 
most  valuable  record.  It  is  an  original  and  purely 
American  work,  aud  not  made  up,  as  books  on  garden- 
ing too  often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil 
to  preparing  the  products  for  market.  By  Peter  Hes- 
DERSON.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure.$1.50 

This  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wanrs  of  the  ama- 
teur iu  in-door  aud  out-door  gardening.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  guides  to  Window  Gardening  we  know  of. 
The  work  includes  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower-garden- 
ing, greenhouses  and  graperies,  window  gardening, 
and  Wardian  cases.  By  Peter  Henderson',  author  of 
*' Gardening  for  Profit "  and  "Practical  Floricaltnre." 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  .$1.50 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 
of  Florists'  Plants.  In  this  work,  which  has  every- 
where become  so  deser\'edly  poptilar,  not  only  is  the 
whole  "  art  and  mystery  "  of  propagatiou  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the 
plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  ia 
not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  ama- 
teur's wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have 
a  Tei7  complete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
under  glass,  or  in  the  open  air.  suited  to  those  who 
grow  flowers  for  ple-asure.  as  well  as  those  who  make 
them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
the  same  radical  common  sense  that  marked  the  author's 
"Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  new 
edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and 
much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valnable  matter. 
BemttifuUy  Tlhistraled.  By  Peter  HENnERSON.  Author 
of  "  Gardening  for  Profit."    Cloth,  lamo. 
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RANDALL'S 


=E 


LOCKS  FOR  "CHILDREN. 

uNj    

The  Best  Presents    ^    Ever  Invented  for      ^  Boys  and  Girls. 


AMUSING. 


« 


» 


_-%_'*_*._•* 


Crandall's   District  School. 

Every  cliild.  and  man 
and  woman  too,  will 
lanirh  over  this  gronp  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in 
the  "  district  school." 
and  tiionsands  of  pa- 
rents will  recall  with 
great  delight  their  own 
experience-.'  :;,  o;.:i  :<  ;].  Ti.c-  i,^rive  ■■  master,"  seated  by  the  desk,  with  his 
"  whisking  Slick  "  ;  the  boys  and  girls  with  their  books;  the  "  little  lamb"  that 
has  followed  his  young  owner  into  the  sciiool;  the  "dunce"  and  his  cap,  and 
the  altcgetiicr  coniicsl  appeai-ance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  toys  of  Cir-ndairs  invention. 

Price  per  Set,  $1.00;  hymaiLjn'epaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall's  Heavy  Artillery. 

Tiie  greatest  amuse- 
ment of  the  age  !  Re- 
creation at  home  for 
all  ages,  and  for  all 
seasons  !  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artilk-iy  is 
made  upofa  huge  Can- 
non, complete,  which 
throws  a  l',2-incli  Rub- 
ber Bali  to  the  distance 
of  25  feet  or  more,  and 
Sixty  Blocks  (Reel. 
Wlntc.  and  Bloei.  to 
build  up  Fortifications, 
also  a  Company  of 
Soldiers,  with  Oflicer 
and  Flag,  to  garrison 
the  Fort.  The  Game 
is  to  beat  down  the 
Fort  by  the  u^e  of  1  B  ,  <  un  Ruk  I  ii  tnt  ms  of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc., 
accompany  each  box  containing  the  set,  and  the  bos  is  IS  inches  long,  6  inches 
high,  and  8  inches  wide, 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.    Expresmge  to  be  paid  by  (he  recijnmt. 


Crandall's  Wide-Awake  Alphabet. 


"■i/l 


I^<i  more  long  faces 
and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC!  Here  we  have 
amusement  and  in- 
struction combined. 
Each  box  contains 
twcnfy  -  seven  little 
men.  each  represent- 
jnga  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces. 
This  set  of  BJocks  is 
susceptible  of  more 
change's,  and  agreiter 
variety  of  forms  and 
cominnntions  than  any 
Spelling  Block  ever  of- 
ft-rcd  to  the  public.  Tlio  Piece?  arc  dur  iblc.  tlic  Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirth- 
ful and  the  Amu«cmpnt  JifTorded  by  then:  indimitcd.  They  please  while  they  iu- 
etract  and  are  a  source  of  cnjfn-nu'nt  tn  ynuii!.'  and  old. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.30. 


Crandall's  John  Gilpin. 


Tliis  lioaiitiful  and  inferest- 
ing  toy  is  regarded  by  ^fr. 
Crandal)  as  one  of  ihu  best  of 
Ids  invcntiont)  for  the  little 
folkp  It  is  made  up  of  two 
fiirnrep,  John  Gilpin — whose 
highly  colored  dress  is  spe- 
cially attrartive  to  Boys  and 
Girls— and  his  Horse,  wliich 
Intelltgent  animal  porforms  a 
very  imporlanl  part  in  the  il- 
lustntion  of  Gilpin's  famous 
rid.'. 


Price  per  Box  >1,00;  hy  inaiL  prepaid,  91.*25. 
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One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things  ever  brought  ont  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  children.  The  six  animals  composing  the  Menagerie  are  beautifully 
painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
most  laughter-provoking  figures  can  be  made  np  witli  them. 

Price  $2.00.    By  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 

Crandall's  Alphabet-Blocks, 

RED,  "WHITE.  AND   BLUE.— TasiL-lcs^,  odor- 
less, and  icater-proof.     Tiie  )etiers  ar^;   on  red. 
white,  and  blue  ground.    All  children  are  pleased 
with  tlicm. 
Price  75  Cts. ;   by  mail,  preixtzd,   90  Ct«. 


Crandall's  Toy  Horse. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every 
little  boy  who  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6 
inclies  in  bight  to  the  tops  of  his  eai-s.  He  stands 
upon  a  four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  bis  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces 
and  can  be  taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  bos. 

Prize  25  Cts.;  by  mail,  pi-epaid,  30  Cls. 


Crandall's 
Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos- 
tume. These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in- 
vented. The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail, 
prepaid,  $1,20. 


"Ye  Hero  of  76." 

The  Ki'<''"  "P.ilricilic  Toy."  A  fine  old  foI- 
dior  in  n  hrilliaiMlv  colored  nnirorm,  with 
cocked  Imt.  sinff,  and  fla;:,  nil  put  up  in  n  neat 
box.  The  Hero  is  so  constnicled  that  he  can 
he  placed  in  almost  nnmhcrless  and  amnsinfr 
positions,  and  will  delight  tlie  children  cveiT- 
wh.-r.-. 
Pi-lcp  25  CIS.;  t>y moil. prepaid.  30  CIS. 


Crandall's  Little  Ail-Right. 

One  of  the  fnnniesi  and  jolliest  of  the  low- 
priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-Riirht  throws 
himself  into  ft  jreat  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  aronnd  the  "  wheel."  This  toy  can  not 
conveniently  be  sent  hy  mail.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  things  maniiractnrcd  hy  C.  M.  Cnindall. 
Ask  the  nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandntl's  Li:tl 
All-richt.  hasten  to  hiiy  it.  and  he  happy. 


ORDERS  from  Ibe  TRADE  will  be  SUPPLIED  on  LI^ER'AL  TERMS. 


ORANGE   JUDD    COMPANY,  Sole  G-eneral 


"♦— #—♦—•!! 


Agents,  245  BROADTVAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


OLD    RELIABLE 


UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES  WRINGER. 


A  SENSIBLE 
HOLIDAY    PRESENT. 

Improved  with  l^owi-U's  double  cog-wliecls  on  boHi  ends 
of  each  roll. 

Otcj-  ooo,ooo  >oia : 

And  ^o^v  in  use,  iriviii.2;  "  Universal  "  siitisfuction. 

"Htre  is  a  thing  of  ureal  value.    It  wr)l  pay  for  iuself 
several  times  a  year  in  any  family."— ^m.  AgricnltnrW . 

I'.e  sure  and  inquire  for  the  "Universal." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywliere. 
METROPOL.ITA1V  AVASHIXa  MACHINE  CO., 
3'i  Coitlaiidt  St.,  Xew  York. 


First-Olass  Table  Silver  Ware. 

We  take  ple.istire  in  ofleriii^:  tlie  reiuters  of  Tin-  Aiifiiran 
y)ff!vr«»„r/.v(afiil1  line  ofthi- VERY  FINEST  QUAL- 
ITY AND  HIGHEST  GRADE  of  ^ 

ELECTRO-PLATED    SILVER    WAIIE. 

'  Tea  Sets,   Tea  Trays.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urna, 
Water  Pitchers.  Water  Coolers,  Butter 
Dishes,  Cake  Baskets,  Castors,  and 
'  all  other  kinds  of  Hollov*'  vfare.  ' 
Butter,  Cake,  Fish,  and  Pie    ' 
Knives.    Berry,  Pickle", 
'  and  Preserve  Dishes. 
OCR     SOLII>      STEEL      SILTvER-  PLATED 
TABliE    KXIVES,  :irii  by  far  the  most  economical  and 
servif-'alil"  iri>Oiif^  in  th'i^  nnrker. 

OUa  FORKS  AND  SPOONS,  -we  make  a  spcoi- 
jilrv  of.  and  rhev  ure,  as  our  trade  mark  says  of  all  our 
;rund5.  "Noi  XLD." 

Kverv  article  is  warranted  of  the  finest  quality  and  finish, 
and  nniv  be  found  at  all  leading;  Jcwelrv  or  Hoiise  Fnrriish- 
in'4  Stores.    15e  sure  :nul  2CC  the  "  AVjillin^lbrd  Ware  "  of 
SIMPSON,    HALL,    MILLER    &    CO., 
^    ,  ^T      *.^^  T*         .     ^^  n^'lincford.  Conn. 

Salesroom,  No»  o76  Broadway,  Ne>v  York. 

TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  l!e*i 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market, 

.  Fi>i*  CiroMlar,  Snii)tplc,aikcl 

Full  Particulars, 

Address 

^^"^  KNITTINa  MACHINE 

Clilcopcc  Palls,   M;iss, 

latt  per  cent  increase  in  eees  ypu  wijl  get,  by 
nnne  the  Imperial  Eg«  ^ood. 


TEAS 


al  piincipk',  by  getiin° 

COIVSUMERS' 

p.  0.  Boz  5509. 


'iliis  is  a  combination  of  capit:il- 
ists  to  sunplT  coiiRiimers  onli/ 
tliroii<rhont  r"h"  Ui'>'e>L  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  af  pitces 
never  beiore  unowii,  on  lliemntu- 
;  up  clubs.    Send  for  New  Trice-List. 

L1IP0RTL\G   TEA   fO., 

JTo.  8  Ohm-ch  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  FARM  AND  HOME  OF 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECUEE  IT ! 

ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS,  FOR  AN  ACRE 

Of  the  Best  Land  in  America.    2,OCO,0:0  Acres  in  Eastern 
Nebraska, 

Ten  Years  Credit  Given,  Interest  only  6  Per  Cent. 

Full  iiifoniiiitioii  sent  free,  iuldress, 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Atfent.  U.  P.  K.  I:..  Omiihn,  Neb. 

$3,750,000  Paid  to  Polioy-Holders  Ij 


Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 

SHOULD  UX\K  A 

Life   or  General   Accident  Policy. 

E^~  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.    Agents  everywliere. 

Premium    Maisglc. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectlv  ner- 
form  all  work,  either  Ictnd  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  fleatcd 
Rolls  cheap,  tlurable,  highly  re- 
commended. 

For  circulars  applj'  to 

standai;d  laundkv  ma- 
chinery CO.,  3-1  Dev  St..  Xew 
York.     nS  Lon^  \Vli:irf,  Bo>ton. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  1878. 

For  description  oi  A  Wonderful  Improvement  in 
HarveMtiug:  Machinery,  sec  pag-e  400,  October  number 
American  Agriciillnri'it.  For  further  information  address 
Whiteley.  Fassler  &  Kelly;  Champion  .Miichine  Co.,  and 
Warder.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  nnd  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

OTIS    BROTHERS    &    CO., 

348  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

SOLE  EXPORT  AOENTS 

FOK  THE 

New  Champion  Mower, 

(FOE3IERLV  KXOWX  AS  WHITELET^S  CHAMPIOX  HAYMAKER.) 

For  Editorial  Endorsement  see  Americon  AffncuU/irist, 
f-r»r  May,  1877.  Foe  testimpnials  see  page  400,  October  jssue, 
of  same  •publicatioii. 

Take  it  Easy, 

CoMmon-S'ense  Chairs 
and  Eoekers. 

My   Heading  and  Writing-Table    is 
separate  from  chair,  and  is  secured  in 
PQsition  by  a  strong  button.    Is  easily 
adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arni- 
chairs,  but  should  be  used  on  my  Xo.  4, 5,  or  10,  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.    Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  desired,  or 
lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.    Mal;esanice  table  for 
an  invalid.    Cutting-board  for  i he  ladies.    None  of  your  little 
7x9  affairs;  but  is  16x33  inciies.    Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 
If  Dealers  don't  keen  my  Chairs  and  tell  yoix  they  have 
otliers  just  as  good,  doji't  believe  them. 
See  that  my  name  is  stamped  pn  chair  before  purchtising. 
Nothing  better  or  more  suitable  for 

HOLIDAY    GIFTS, 

Epr  sale  by  the  trade.    M:inufaetured  by 

F,  A,  SliVCLAIR,  Mottvillc,  N.  Y, 

Send  starnp  for  Illustrated  rriee-Li~t. 

Sole  Jlaniffactnrei'  of         '        ""      \j^^Xl 

WHEEL   CHAIRS    '^^ 

OXT.V,    ALI^  Styles  and  S 

For   Invalids  and  CrippI 

Easily  propelled,  in  oront-dnors. by  (cy 
one  having  the  use  of  hands.  Send  s'tamp 
for  lllnstrared  Cntalogue  and  prices  ot 
difi'erenr.Qrvtefi.    Designer  and  nnninf.  of 
tlie  "IJollinir  Di-.ir^"  n^P,i  ;,r  tb'-rpn- 
tennial.  HERBERT  S,  SMITH, 
33  Flatt  [St..  New  York. 
Please  mention  tliU  p(tpei\ 


Good  Times 

FOK 

BOYS   and   GIRLS. 


(RANDALL'S    BUILDIIVG-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost   endless  variety. 
ITie  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $1.50;     bij  37iaU,  prepaid,  $1.80. 
No,  3,  75  €ts,;  bij  viail,  prepaid.  90  Cts. 


CRA^1)ALL'S  MASQKERADE-BLOfKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilUant  colors. 
Tliey  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  la  Cts.;  by  mail,  jirepaid,  SO  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S     EXPRESSIOiV-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other, 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  whiph,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Laud, 
^hese  Bloclcs  are  water-proof,  and  can  he  washgd 
if  soiled. 

Price  SO  Cts.  5  bij  mail,  prepaid,  6$  Cts. 

CRAIVDALL'S      ILLUMINATED      PIC- 
TORIAL   ALPHABET    CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  .500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres- 
ent for  the  little  ones. 

Price  .?2.S0;  by  mail,  jvepaid,  $2.80. 


,'S  IMPROVED  GYMiVASTS. 

-  Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to  opposite, 
ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to  perform  the  most 
laughter-provoking  antics,  and  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by  gently 
working  the  foot  of  the  wooden  frame  through 
which  the  bars  revolve,  It  is  a  low-priced  toy, 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  "  Little  All-right," 
and  like  that  one  of  Crandall's  latest.  It  is  not 
e(mveniently  sent  by  mail,  but  for  sale  by  moLt 
Tov-Dealers. 


[SEE    ALSO    THIRD    COVER    PAGE.] 
N.B. — If  postage  i-?  not  remitted  icitli  thepi'ices.  as  above, 
Ike  Modes  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms; 
OKANGE    JUDD    COMPANY, 

345  Broadwat,  New  York. 
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